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ROCEEDINGS 


AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS *° 
SECOND SESSION 


Enrolled Joint Memorial 2, Senate, Nineteenth Legislature of the State 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, February 24, 1927 
’ ; #9 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following | 


prayer: 

Our Father and our God, Thou hast uS in Thy care. Some- 
times we forget our dependence upon Thee, but do teach us, we 
beseech of Thee, through all the ways of life, that only as we 
have Thy companionship can we understand how to live, to 
love, and to serve. Give us Thy grace to-day, and may every- 
thing be done according to Thine approval. 
our Lord’s name. Amen. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the | 
proceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday last, when, on | 
request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further | 


reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate: 

5. 5699. An act relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Tampa, Fla., in April, 1927. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4805) to authorize the sale, under provisions of the act 
of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property, with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 17243) to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion of military posts, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 


his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize | 


appropriations for construction at military posts, and for other 
purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the report of 
the Near East Relief, submitted pursuant to law, for the year 
ended December 31, 1926, and, on motion of Mr. WapsworrnH, 
it was referred to the Committee on Printing with a view to 
its being printed as a document. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate Joint Me- 
morial No. 2 (Senate) of the Legislature of the State of Wyo- 
ming, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, as follows: 
Tne Stare oF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, 8s: 
I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of the enrolled 
int memorial No, 2, of the senate of the nineteenth Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, being original Senate Joint Memorial No. 6, as 
approved by the Governor of the State of Wyoming. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State of Wyoming. 
Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 19th day of February, A. D, 1927. 
[SBAL.] A. M. CLARK, 
Secretary of State. 
By H. M. Symons, 
Deputy. 
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We ask in Christ | 








of Wyoming to Congress, relating to the delivery to the States of all 

unappropriated public lands 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the Hous 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States b 
memorialized as follows: 

Whereas the State of Wyoming is composed of lands acquired un 
four treaties: (1) Louisiana, 1803; (2) 1845 ; 
1864, and (4) Mexico, 1848; 

Whereas in the Louisiana Purchase treaty, covering land out of w 
most of the State is taken, it is provided: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory incorporated 
the Union of the United States and admitted as po 
cording to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoym 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States; and in the meantime they shall be maintained and pro 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
which they profess.” 
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Whereas in the act of admission of 10, 
1890, the enacting clause reads: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Wyoming is hereby declared 
to be a State of the United States of America and is hereby declared 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 
in all respects whatever; and that the constitution which the 
Wyoming have formed for themselves be, and the 
cepted, ratified, and confirmed.” 

Whereas the ordinances approved by 
of Wyoming provided in section 3: 

“The people inhabiting this State do that they 
forever disclaim all right and title to the unappropriated public lands 
lying within the boundaries thereof, and to all lands lying within said 
limits owned or held by any Indian or Indian tribes, and that until 
the title thereto shall have been extinguished by the United States the 
same shall be and remain subject to the disposition of the United States, 
and that said Indian lands shall remain under the absolute jurisdiction 
and control of the Congress of the United States ” 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States 
authority to Congress to buy or hold any 
section 8, paragraph 17: 

“To exercise 
district cession of 
ticular States and the acceptance of Congress become the seat of 
ernment of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock yards, and other needful buildings. And to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoir 
powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States or in any department or officer thereof”: 

Whereas it is set forth in section 3 of Article IV of the Federa/ 
Constitution : 
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“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belo 
ing to the United States”; 

Whereas the ordinances of 1787, 
tory, out of which was carved 
Wisconsin, provided as follows: 


establishing 
Ohio, Indiana, 


the Northwest Terri- 
Illinois, Michigan, and 


“The legislature of those districts or new Sta have powers, 
among others, to provide also for the establishment of States and per 
manent government therein, and for their admission to a the 
Federal councils on an equal with the original as 
early periods may be consistent with the general interest. The 
legislatures of those districts or new States shall never interfere with 
the primary disposal of the soil by the United States in Congress 
assembled, nor with any regulations Congress may find necessary 
securing the title in such soil to the bona fide purchasers, And when 
ever any of the said States shall have 60,000 inhabitants therein, such 
State shall be admitted, by its delegates, into the 
United States on an equal footing with the original 
respects whatever”; 
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Whereas It was said by the Supreme Court 
Hagan (15 U. 8. Sup. Ct. p. 391): 

“We think a proper examination of this subject will show that the 
United States never held any municipal sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
right of soil in and to the territory of which Alabama or any of the 
new States were formed, except for temporary purposes and to execute 
the trusts created by the acts of the Virginia and Georgia Legislatures 
and the deeds of cession executed by them to the United States, and the 

*trust created by the treaty with the French Republic of the 30th of 
April, 1803, ceding Louisiana ” ; 

Whereas the power so given in the Federal Constitution to dispose 

of the territory of the United States, whatever such territory may have 

was intended to be confined to the territory which at the time of 
the founding of the Federal Government belonged to or was claimed by 
the United States, and was within the boundaries as settled by the 
treaty with Great Britain, and can have no influence upon a territory 
acquired from a foreign government (which acquirement 
even within the purview of the Constitution, as was shown by 
Jefferson when he sought to secure ratification thereof after 
the purchase was made), such constitutional provision as to disposing 
of territory being a special provision for a known and particular terri- 
tory and to meet a then present emergency and no more; 

Whereas the same sovereignty was given to the States which were 
carved out of the lands covered by the Louisiana Purchase as was given 
to the States which were carved out of the Northwest Territory ; and 

Whereas the territory covered by the Louisiana Purchase when ob- 
tained from France contained no population fit to be associated to- 
gether and admitted as a State, and it was therefore absolutely necessary 
to hold possession of it as a Territory belonging to the United States 
until it was settled and inhabited by a civilized community capable of 
self-government and in a condition to be admitted on equal terms with 
the other States as a member of the Union, and was acquired by the 
General Government as the representative and trustee of the people of 
the United States to be held only as such trustee until such time only 
as it had sufficient population to assume the position to which it was 
destined among the States of the Union; and 

Whereas, as was said by Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, in Con- 
gress as far back as January 28, 1828, explaining why the States 
acceded to the deprivation of sovereignty by the Federal Government 
in organic acts, that the Territories anxious to gain a political elevation, 
to gain the level of equality with the original States, did not 
rightly consider the immense sacrifices they were nraking for the name, 
while they were not really acquiring the substance of equality and 
independence ; 

Whereas the Public Lands Committee in 1832, 
prehensive survey and study of the public lands, made a formal report 
in which it said, among other things: “Our pledge would not be 
redeemed by merely dividing the surface into States and giving them 
names,’ supplemented by Congressman Winter, of Wyoming, when he 
said: * We the status of States of a Union, not provinces of a 
central power”; 

Whereas Chief Justice Marshall, in Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheat. 
ruled that the sovereign powers vested in the State governnrents 
by their respective constitutions remain unaltered and unimpaired, 
except so far as they are granted to the Government of the United 
States, and their apparent grant to the United States in the organic 
acts, was unconstitutional and therefore void and not binding on the 
States ; 

Whereas in the case of Coyle v. Smith (221 U. S. 559), the Supreme 
Court, referring to the case of Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagen, used the 
following language: 

“The plain deduction from this case is that when a new State is 
admitted into the Union, it is so admitted with all of the powers of 
sovereignty and jurisdiction which pertain to the original States, and 
that such powers may not be constitutionally diminished, impaired, or 
shorn away by any conditions, compacts, or stipulations embraced in the 
act under which the new State came into the Union; ” 

Whereas we search in vain for any clause in the Federal Consti- 
tution which prohibits to the States the exercise of any powers con- 
nected with the public lands, and the control asserted by the Federal 
Government is a growth of a systeny nowhere even contemplated by the 
founders of our Government and in violation of the sovereignty of 
States which came into the Federal Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever ; 

Whereas the present public-land policy of the Federal Government, 
which was inaugurated in or about the year of 1905 under the present 
system of reserving to the Federal Government title to public lands 
and natural resources, had resulted in a condition which threatens the 
progress and prosperity of 11 States of the Union known 
generaliy as semiarid or public-land States, same being as follows: 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, and Washington; in which the said Fed- 
eral Government now retains title to more than 586,000 square miles 
of public land, not including Indian reservations or parks; 

Whereas this aren amounts in the aggregate to one-half the total 
land areas of these aforessid States, and that of this area about 205,000 
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square miles have been placed in forest reserves, over 75,000 square 
miles in coal, oil, phosphate, and other reserves, leaving only about 
300,000 square miles of unappropriated and unreserved public lands: 

Whereas this unreserved, public land consists mainly of desert and 
mountains which are of little value as agricultural land but of great 
potential value for mining and grazing, containing forests, cval, oil, 
and other natural resources but which have greatly diminished actus! 
value as long as they remain in public ownership; 

Whereas of the 48 sovereign States the inhabitants of 37 own and 
have always owned all their lands and their State sovereignty and 
authority covers every natural resource within their borders, thus 
placing the 11 States aforementioned on an unequal basis with othe: 
States to the untold financial injury of the inbabitants thereof; 

Whereas this immense landed territory now held by the Federal! 
Government, and from which it is collecting rents and royalties, indi 
cates a definite purpose not to dispose of such lands nor to put them 
under the jurisdiction of the States in which they lie, thereby prevent 
ing said lands from becoming populated and their resources from 
being developed and denying to the States the right to tax them or to 
make laws for them; 

Whereas this said policy of the Federal Government, now effective, 
that of permitting the withdrawal of large areas of public lands from 
taxation and reserving to itself all natural resources including wate: 
power, power sites, timber, and minerals limits to the aforesaid 11 
States the possibility of raising sufficient revenue to meet their rapidly 
increasing State expense, while the value of such natural resources so 
withdrawn remains far in excess of the total land valuation of that 
part of the entire State which is now privately owned; 

Whereas the 11 States heretofore enumerated have received from 
the Federal Government two sections out of every township for school 
purposes, and in every case this trust has been properly and profitably 
administered, which demonstrates that individual States can, and will 
if permitted, administer their public lands and natural resources with 
justice and profit. 

Whereas the great bulk of available area for settlement by home 
stead under existing laws regulating the settlement of agricultural! 
land having now been taken up and occupied, seve-al States have 
reached their limit in lands capable of bearing taxation, thus check 
ing further development of the entire State by lack of taxable prop 
erty ; 

Whereas we desire the trust to be fulfilled just as it was with 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Alabama, and other States 
originally situated, as are the public-land States now; 

Whereas we confidently believe that the prayer of this joint me- 
morial will appeal not only to the remaining 10 public-land States 
similarly situated, but also to all other States of the United States, 
as founded on justice and equality; 

Therefore, we, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Wyoming hereby memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact such legislation as will cause the return by the United 
States to the States comprising said Government of all vacant and un- 
appropriated lands, together with all natural resources, including water 
power, power sites, forests, and minerals now held in trust by the 
Federal Government within the borders of any of the said States: Be 
it further 

Resolved, That engrossed copies of this memorial and request be 
sent to the President of the United States, to the President of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, to the Senators from Wyoming in the Congress of the 
United States, Hon. Francis E. WARREN and Hon. JoHN B. KenpRICcK, 
and our Representative in said Congress, Hon. CHartes E. WINTER, 
asking their aid in bringing the object of this memorial before Con 
gress; be it further 

Resolved, That engrossed copies of this memorial be sent to the 
governors of each of the remaining public-land States asking them 
to place before the legislatures of said States this memorial, urge the 
adoption of this or a similar memorial, and request their cooperation 
in securing favorable action thereon by the Congress of the United 
States; and also their cooperation in a convention to be held at some 
convenient place for the purpose of uniting to carry out the purpose 
of this memorial, and for such other purposes as may seem fitting to 
such convention. 

Perry W. JENKINS, 

President of the Senate, 

A. W. McCoLLoues, 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved 1.57 p. m., February 17, 1927. 

FRANK C. EMERSON, Governor. 


Mr. WARREN presented Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 of 
the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, favoring delivery by 
the United States to the public-land States of all vacant, un- 
appropriated lands, including natural resources, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. [See 
joint memorial printed in full when laid down to-day by the 
Vice President. ] 








Mr. WARREN also presented House Joint Memorial No, 1 
of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, as 


ws: 
Tue STATE OF WYOMING, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATS. 
p STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, se: 
A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
fy that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of the en- 
i Joint Memorial No. 1, of. the House of Representatives of the 
eteenth Legislature of the State of Wyoming, being original house 
memorial No. 1, as approved by the Governor of the State of 
ning. 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
t seal of the State of Wyoming. 
ne at Cheyenne, the capital, this 2lst day of February, A. D. 
AL, J A. M. CLARK, 
Secretary of State, 
By H. M. Symons, 
Deputy. 
nrolied Joint Memorial 1, House of Representatives, Nineteenth Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming, memorializing Congress to amend 
and modify the so-called 640 acre homestead act of the United States 
Re it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Wyo- 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
memorialized as follows: 
Whereas millions of acres of public lands remain vacant, 
d, and unused in the State of Wyoming; and 
Whereas the lands embraced within this vast area are nonagricul- 
tural in every sense and are so rough and rugged in character as to 
rmit only of their partial use even for grazing purposes; and 
Whereas the intrinsic value of that portion of the public domain 
still remaining vacant and unoccupied is such as not to warrant further 
administration by the Department of the Interior of the United States 
Government and is insufficient even in 640-acre tracts to justify home- 
steading under requirements and conditions of the present so-called 
40-acre homestead law; and 
Whereas it would best serve the interests of the people of the State 
Wyoming to have said lands pass from Government to individual 
ownership, 80 as to make the same subject to settlement and taxation: 
rherefore, be it 
Resolved, That Congress of the United States be memorialized as 
That it is the sense of the Nineteenth State Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming, the senate concurring, that the so-called 640 acre 
homestead act of the United States be amended and modified to permit 
the entry upon 2,560 acres of grazing land of the character now remain- 
* vacant and unoccupied in the State of Wyoming and to liberalize 
n a most substantial way the requirements of ertrymen, particularly 
with reference to residence, and improvements; be it further 
Resolved, That a certified copy of this joint memorial be sent to 
each of the members of the Wyoming delegation in our National 
PERRY W. JENKINS, 
President of the Senate, 
Perry F. BUCKLE, 
Speaker pro tempore of the House. 
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Approved 1.58 p. m., February 17, 1927. 
FRANK C. EMERSON, 
Governor. 


Mr. WARREN also presented House Joint Memorial No. 2 of 
e Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which was referred to 
e Committee on Finance, as follows: 
THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATES. 
l reD STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, 83.: 
I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
tify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of the enrolled 
nt Memorial No. 2 of the House of Representatives of the Nineteenth 
egislature of the State of Wyoming, being original House Joint Memo- 
No. 2, as approved by the Governor of the State of Wyoming. 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State of Wyoming. 
Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 21st day of February, A. D. 1927. 


AL.] A. M. CLARK, 
Secretary of State. 
By H. M. SyYMons, 
Deputy. 
I led Joint Memorial 2, House of Representatives, Nineteenth 


Legislature of the State-of Wyoming, memorializing Congress of the 

United States to repeal the Federal estates (inheritance) tax pro- 

ision of the revenue law, effective February 26, 1926, and abandon 
s field of taxation in time of peace 

hereas the Federal estate (inheritance) tax law, as amended Feb- 


~6, 1926, provides that the estate liable thereunder shall be 
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» 
credited with any inheritance tax paid by the beneficiaries to the State, 
or States, the credit not to exceed 80 per cent of the Federal levy; and 

Whereas this amendment menaces the rights of the States, because its 
object is to persuade them to abandon their existing State inheritance 
tax laws in favor of statutes based on the Federal! law, and the tax not 
being required for revenue at this time, its only object must be coercion 
of the States; and 

Whereas the joint levy is contrary tc the theory of this Government, 
unprecedented and offensive to the independence of the legislatures of 
the sovereign States: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
hat we hereby memorialize the present Congress to immediately repeal 
the Federal estate (inheritance) tax provisions of the revenue law effec- 
tive February 26, 1926, and abandon this field of taxation in time of 
peace: Be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this concurrent resolution be for- 
warded to Wyoming’s Senators and Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States. 


T 


PERRY W. JENKINS, 
President of the Senate. 
Perry F. BUCKLE, 
Speaker pro tempore of the 
Approved 1.59 p. m., February 17, 1927. 
FRANK C. Emerson, Governor. 


House, 


Mr, FRAZIER presented a resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, urging the imperative 
national need for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and favoring the taking of immediate steps for the negotiation 
of a treaty with Canada to that end, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. [A similar resolution was recently 
printed in full in Senate proceedings. } 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present a 
communication containing a resolution’ adopted by American 
citizens of Lynn, Mass., and I ask that it may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Immigration Committee. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


LYNN, Mass., February 7, 1927. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSif, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Srr: The members of the American Sons and Daughters of 
Sweden, local branch in Lynn, Mass., representing 3,500 Swedish 
Americans, a large group of your constituents, assembled at a meeting 
in the interest of our three hundredth anniversary, at Scandia Hall, 
February 5, 1927, unanimously passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That we hereby sincerely request and urge the honorable 
Members of Congress from the State of Massachusetts to vote for re- 
peal in this session of the Reed amendment to the immigration law, 
containing the national origin clause, which so unjustly discriminates 
against the Scandinavian people. ‘The Scandinavians have proven 
themselyes loyal supporters of the ideals of our great country and we 
respectfully request that this our resolution be your 
consideration.” 

Very respectfully yours, 


given earnest 


Mrs. C. G. FAHLBERG, 
Secretary of American Sons and Daughters 
of America, 10 Larch Road, Lynn., Mass. 


Mr. BRUCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Al- 
legany County, Md., praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to tte Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STEWART presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Dubuque and West Union, Iowa, praying for the prompt passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kansas City, Kans., praying for the prompt passage of legis- 
lation sranting increased pensions to Ci~il War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HOWELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Nebraska, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Maine, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civili War veteians and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WATSON presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Indiana, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 








AGAO 


Mr. FERRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of De- 
troit, Mich., praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referre1 to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Quincy, Mich., remonstrating against the passage 
of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in 
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the District of Columbia, or any other legislation religious in | 


character, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. DILL presented memorials of sundry citizens of Spo- 
kane, Wash., remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious in 
character, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Colum- 
bus, Sandusky, Wheelersburg, and North Fairfield, all in the 
State of Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ravenna, 
Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) 
to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District of 
Columbia on Sunday or aby other legislation religious in char- 
acter, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for the prompt passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Iie also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Milford, 
N. Y., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 10729) to 
create a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the 
Treasury Department, and also the passage of legislation for 
Government control and supervision of the manufacture and 
distribution of liquors for medicinal purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Iie also presented resolutions adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Flatbush (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against the construction of a Great Lakes-Atlantic deep water- 
way in foreign territory and favoring the development of the 
New York State Barge Canal with all its adjuncts and facilities 
as a deep waterway, which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the passage 
of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of customs and a 
bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Department, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
chamber of commerce of Stamford, Conn., praying for the 
passage of the bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be 
expended under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 
1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to ap- 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
John R. Cannon, commander Disabled Veterans, Post No. 99, 
Department of Connecticut, American Legion, of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the passage of the bill (S. 3027) making 
eligible for retirement, under certain conditions, officers and 
former officers of the Army of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in the service of the United States during 
the World War, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also presented telegrams and letters in the nature of peti- 
tions and petitions of Camp No. 6, Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War, of Hartford; D. C. Rodman Camp, Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, of Hartford; Nathan Hale 
Camp, No. 1, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, of New 
Haven; Nelson L. White Camp, Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, of Danbury; Charles R. Russell Camp, No. 26, Sons 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War, of Derby; and Alden 
Skinner Camp, No. 45, Sons of Veterans of the Civil War, of 
Rockville ; T. B. Robinson Camp, No. 31, Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, of Bristol, and of sundry citizens of Bristol 
and Meriden, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
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Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ERNST presented a petition of sundry citizens of Padu- 
cah, Ky., praying for the prompt passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Miller and Sebastian Counties, Ark., praying for 
the prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. ‘ 

Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lima, 
Columbus, and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5069) for the relief of Alice Barnes (Rept. No. 
1596) ; 

A bill (H. R. 6584) 
(Rept. No. 1597) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7708) for the relief of James F. McCarthy 
(Rept. No. 1598); and 

A bill (H. R. 14071) for the relief of Garfield Hankins (Rept. 
No. 1599). 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4830) for the relief of M. Zingarell 
and wife, Mary Alice Zingarell, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1600) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bill and joint 
resolution, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 16017) granting public lands to the city of 
Golden, Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and 
domestic purposes (Rept. No. 1602); and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 363) amending the joint reso- 
lution entitled “ Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 5, 1924, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1603). 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3295) for the relief of Sherman P. 
Browning, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1604) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, reported 
additional amendments to the bill (H. R. 16461) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war and other wars, heretofore 
reported from that committee, and he submitted a supplemental 
report (No, 1468, pt. 2) thereon. 

BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to report from the Committee on 
Commerce various bridge bills and to ask unanimous consent 
for their present consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS, They are ordinary bridge bills in the regular 
form? 

Mr. STEWART. They are. 

The following House bridge bills, reported by Mr. Stewart 
from the Committee on Commerce without amendment, and 
with the reports indicated, were considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, read the third time, and passed: 

H. R. 15822. An act authorizing the county of Escambia, Fla., 
and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of Florida, 
and/or the State of Alabama to acquire all the rights and privi- 
leges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co. by chap- 
ter 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction of a bridge 
across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., to Cummings Point, 
Fla. (Rept. No. 1586) ; 

H. R. 16024. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant 
ing the consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County bridge 
district, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., to construct, main 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River ai or nea! 
the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark.,” approved March 5, 
1925, and to extend the time for the construction of the bridge 
authorized thereby (Rept. No. 1587) ; 

H. R. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Mi: 
souri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” approved 
March 31, 1926 (Rept. No. 1588) ; 


for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt 
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H. R. 16105. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1926 (Rept. No. 1589) ; . 

H.R. 16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
lienderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
purchase or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., to a 
point opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
W. Va. (Rept. No. 1590) ;: 

U1. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 

mmissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to recon- 

‘cuect the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burn- 
ham Avenue in said county and State (Rept. No. 1591) ; 

H. R. 16649. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; 

Hi. R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River be- 
tween the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver 
County, Pa.” ; 

H. R. 16778. An act to extend the times for the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, IL, and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 

H. R. 16887. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
George A. Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River (Rept. No. 1592) ; 

H. R. 16954. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its assignees, to 
construct a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

Il. R. 16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, their 

iecessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Savannah River (Rept. No. 1593) ; 

H.R.17131. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
(Rept. No. 1594) ; and 

Hi. R.17181. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Rainy River, approximately midway between 
the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, 
State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province 
of Ontario, Canada. 

WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce also I 


Across 


report back without amendment the bill (S. 5791) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, 
I and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

fhere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
I lows: 


it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress, approved 
1925, to be built across the Wabash River from a point in the 
‘f Mount Carmel, Wabash County, IIL, to a point in Gibson County, 
he State of Indiana, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
I late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, are hereby extended one and three years beyond the 

date of approval hereof. 
2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

ssly reserved, 


h 3, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
( red to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
passed, 
CLINCH RIVER BRIDGE, HANCOCK COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce also I 
report back with amendments the bill (H. R. 16950) granting 
t consent of Congress to the department of highways and 
public works of the State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Clinch River in Hancock County, 
Tenn., and I submit a report (No. 1595) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
_ The amendments were, on page 2, after line 2, to insert the 
following additional section: 


9 


2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 


‘ 


pay 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
oaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
( of the bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under rea- 
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sonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from 


the completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the 
cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches shall have been 


provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 


And on page 2, 
to 3. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having the bills in charge if all the bills deal with navigable 
streams? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; they do. 

Mr. KING. Navigable in fact or navigable by legislative 
fiat? 

Mr. STEWART. I could not inform the Senator from Utab 
as to that, but they are considered navigable streams. We do 
not deal with streams which are not navigable. 

Mr. KING. We ought not to do so, but my experience is 
that we are dealing with many which are wholly innavigable. 
The States themselves have complete jurisdiction over them, 
having the ownership of the beds of the streams and the banks, 
and the Federal Government has no right whatever to inter- 
fere in their control of purely internal affairs. 

Mr. STEWART. I can assure the Senator from Utah that 
ratching that phase of the matter. 


line 3, to change the section number from 2 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 24, 1927, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution: 

8.722. An act to authorize the selection of certain publicly 
owned lands by the State of Oregon; 

S. 2714. An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain 
conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments 
held in trust by the United States; 

S. 2849. An act to provide for an additional Federal district 
for North Carolina ; 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to eom- 
pacts or agreements between the States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested; 

S$. 4812. An act amending the statutes of the United States as 
to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with regard 
to the granting of letters patent for inventions and with regard 
to interfering patents; 

S. 4876. An act providing for the erection of a monument on 
Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful human attempt in history at power-driven air- 
plane flight ; 

S$. 4910. An act granting certain lands to the State of New 
Mexico for the use and benefit of New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, for the purpose of conducting edu 


cational, demonstrative, and experimental development with 
livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; 
S. 4957. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 


allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is 
final, except for the ordering of an accounting; 

S. 4974. An act to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United 
States cotton futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as 
amended ; 

S. 5082. An act authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for 
the purchase of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be supplied 
to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United States, and 
for other purposes ; 

8.5585. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, near 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
State of Virginia ; 

8.5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at 
Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; 
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S$. 5596. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches 
thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between the main- 
land at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; 

S.5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 

across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. ; 
8. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 
Scott, Thomas J, Seott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; and 

S. J. Res, 120. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (87 Stat. L. p. 293 

BILLS JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 
resolution were introduced, read the first 
unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


AND 
Bills and a joint 

time, and, by 

as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 58038) for the relief of the estate of William Bardel; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5804) for the relief of Lillie Calvin Schooley (with 
accoinpanying papers); to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5805) granting an increase of pension to Laura B. 
Clifton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5806) to regulate the sale, possession, and use of 
firearms, silencers, and noxious gases in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5807) to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, 
us amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5808) to amend the immigration act of 1924, as 
amended; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5809) granting the consent of Congress to R. A. 
Breuer, H. L. Stolte, John M. Schermann, O. F. Nienhueser, 
and Robert Walker, their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McMASTER (for iir. NorBEcK) : 

A bill (S. 5810) for the relief of Hannah Nielson Larsen; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) to waive age of Paul R. 
Sutherland, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $8,600,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry into effect the provisions of an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for the purchase of 
seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be supplied to farmers in the 
crop-failure areas of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” ete., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
17291, the second deficiency appropriation bill for 1927, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

OWNERS OF 


OIL CONCESSIONS IN MEXICO 


Mr. NORRIS. I send to the desk a resolution. which I ask 
may be read, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 


consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution 
follows: 


(S. Res. 367), as 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State, if not incompatible with pub- 
lic interest, and in further answer to Senate Resolution 530, adopted on 
February 3, 1927, be requested to inform the Senate: 
1. Whether the Doheny, the Sinclair, or the Mellon interests, either 
through 


corporations, partnerships, individuals, or subsidiary cor- 
porations, are among the corporations, partnerships, or individuals 
owning or claiming oil lands or oil concessions in Mexico that have 


refused to accept the Mexican 
lands, 


» 


law 


law and constitution applying to such 
rights, or concessions. 
If such interests or any of them so refusing to accept the Mexican 


and constitution are operating, either directly or through sub- 
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sidiary organizations or corporations, then give the names in each 
instance of such corporations, partnerships, or individuals, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my attention was temporarily 
diverted to another matter while the resolution was being 
read. May I inquire of the Senator from Nebraska whether 
the resolution includes information affecting oil lands other 
than those obtained by concession? Does it also include such 
lands as were obtained by purchase? 

Mr. NORRIS. The design of the resolution is to obtain fur- 
ther information in regard to one of the answers which the 
Secretary made to my prior resolution, giving a list that he 
said was in the knowledge of the department of those cor- 
porations which were operating in Mexico and which refused 
to accept the new constitution and laws. Now, i ask if in that 
list, whatever bame miy be given, are the Mellon interests, 
the Doheny interests, and the Sinclair interests. That is ali 
the information for which the resolution asks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
is agreed to. 

EXPENSES—SENATOR FROM MAINE 

Mr. ERNST submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 368), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the appropriation for expenses of inquiries and 
investigations, fiscal year 1927, contingent fund of the Senate, to Hon. 
ARTHUR R. GOULD, a Senator from the State of Maine, $10,906.04, in 
full reimbursement for all expenses incurred, including fees and ex- 
penses of his attorneys, in defending charges made against him and 
ordered to be investigated by Senate Resolution No. 296, agreed to 
January 3, 1927. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE QUOTA BOARD 


Mr. NEELY submitted te following resolution (S. Res. 369), 
which was ordered to lie over under the rule: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the second 
or final eport of the quota board to the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, and a copy of the joint 
report, if any, made thereon by the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to the President, in pur- 
suance of Section II (E) of the quota immigration restriction act of 
19214. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, “nnounced that on February 23, 
1927, the President approved and signed the following acts: 

S.612. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Wooten; 

S. 867. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the treat- 
ment of disabled Government employees ; 

S. 1304. ‘n act for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co.; 

S. 1456. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of H. C. Ericsson; 

. 2302. An act for the relief of Elisha K. Henson; 

. 2618. An act for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 

. 3064, An act for the relief of the Capital Paper Co.; 

. 8462. An act for the relief of Homer H. Hacker; 

. 4268. An act for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 
Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel barges and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States. 

S. 4669. An act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil 
Co. (Inec.); and ’ 

S. 4943. An act for the relief of George H. Cecil. 

EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from the preceding day, which will 
be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 356) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Nye on the 17th instant, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture in a recent 
report entitled “ The 1927 Agricultura! Outlook” said: 

“Some improvements in the purchasing power of foreign countries 
for agricultural products of 1927 may be expected, but it is probable 
that larger foreign production of breadstuffs, fruits, and animal prod- 
ucts will reduce foreign demand for our exportable surpluses of these 
products; and 

“Cotton production must be curtailed drastically the coming season 
to restore the balance between consumption and supply at remunera- 
tive prices to growers. With average yields a reduction of about 30 
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ent In acreage appears necessary to give growers the best gross 
-eturns for the 1927 crop”; and 
: w ereas the Department of Commerce reports that during the calen- 
vear 1926 the value of crude foodstuffs and food animals and 
ifactured foodstuffs exported was $53,565,000 less than during the 
dar year 1925, but the value of finished manufactures exported 
€112,784,000 larger in 1926 than in 1925: Therefore be it 
resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be requested to inform 
Senate at his earliest convenience the chief causes, in his mind, 
the reduction in the value of exports of -farm products in crude 
finished form, what measures the Department of Agriculture is 
to stimulate foreign consumption of American farm products, 
what cooperation, if any, the department receives from other gov- 
ental agencies in doing this; and if, in his judgment, it is probable 
in the next few years there will be a greater demand for Ameri- 
farm products at a price remunerative to the producers, or whether 
er prices American farmers might receive for their staple products 
| encourage a larger production thereof. 


Mr. CURTIS. With the preamble stricken out, there is no | 
objection to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the preamble 
will be stricken out; and without objection, the resolution is 
agreed to. 





PBESIDENTIAL TERMS 


rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution (S. Res. 365) submitted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA FoLLetre] on the 22d instant. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the resolution may go over 
without prejudice. Since I introduced the resolution the Sen- | 
ate has been almost continuously in session. The senior Sena- | 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has requested me to ask that 
the resolution may go over without prejudice, because it has 
not been possible for Senators to give any time to reading it or 
considering what attitude they may take toward it. With the | 
understanding which the senior Senator from Kansas has given 
me that we shall have an adjournment within a day or two, at | 
which time I may have an opportunity at least to discuss the 
resolution, I ask that it may go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over with- 
prejudice. 


‘ ‘ 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A messuge from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- | 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed | 
a bill (GH. R. 17128) granting the consent of Congress to the | 
State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and per- 
mitting the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State 
Indiana in the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
said bridge, in which it requested the coneurrence of the 
senate 
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INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

lhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from a preceding day. 

Che LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senate resolution 364, submitted by 
Mr. ReEp of Missouri on February 21, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I ask that the 
resolution may go over. 

(he VIC PRESIDENT. 
a preceding day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we had better | 

ve a quorum. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 

rs answered to their names: 


The resolution came over from 





Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
B rd Frazier McKellar Schall 
I 1am George McLean Sheppard 
Blease Gerry McMaster Shipstead 
I Glass McNary Shortridge 
| Goff Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Gooding Means Smith 
| Gould Metcalf Stanfield 
( on Greene Moses Steck 
( Hale Neely Stephens 
ay Harreld Norris Stewart 
( lind Harris Nye Swanson 
( ens Harrison Overman Tramme!) 
( tis Hawes Pepper Tyson 
Heflin Phipps Underwood 
en Howell Tine Wadsworth 
Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Jones, Wash, Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 


Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Robinson, Ind. Willis 


I desire to announce that the 
STANFIELD] is presiding over a 


1 Kendrick 
t Keyes 
is King 
La Follette 
i: JONES of Washington. 


nator from Oregon [Mr. 


Warren 
Watson 
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hearing before a subcommittee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, on account of illness. 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota {Mr. Norseck], is absent 
On account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names there is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I understand that, 
in due course, Senate Resolution 364 is now before the Senate. 
and I want to press for action on it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate Resolution 364, is before 
the Senate, and it will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. 
mitted by Mr. Reep of Missouri February 17 
February 21), 1927, as follows: 

9°97 


Resolved, That Senate Resolutions Nos. 195. 227, and 258 of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and Senate Resolution No. 324 of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, be, and they hereby are, continued 
in force during the Seventieth Congress. 

That the special committee created pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 195 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first sessio:, is authorized in its 
discretion to open any or all ballot boxes and examine and tabulate any 
or all ballots and scrutinize all books, papers, and documents which 
are now in its possession or any that shall come into its possession, 
concerning the general election held in the State of Pennsylvania on the 
2d day of November, 1926. 

Resolved further, That the general authority of the said special com 
mittee is hereby extended to cover the nomination and election of any 
Senator at any general election held during the year 1926. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, unless some Senator 
desires to ask for information regarding the resolution, | am 
ready to have it go to a vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
have some information about the resolution. As I recall the 
purport of the resolutions which are recited in the first para- 


Res. 364) sub- 
(calendar day, 


| graph of the pending resolution, and which the Senator from 


Missouri now wishes to have extended throughout the next 


| Congress, there is no power given in any of those resolutions 


to the select committee to tabulate and count the ballots which 
they have impounded. The resolutions of the Senate adopted 
heretofore have merely authorized the select committee to 
take charge of the ballot boxes and ballots and to preserve 
them. Now comes the chairman of the committee and seeks 
authority to count the ballots not in all of the ballot boxes used 
in the election but in such as in the committee’s discretion it 
sees fit to open. The language of the resolution is: 


That the special committee created pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 195 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is authorized. in its 
discretion, to open any or all ballot boxes and examine and tabulate 
any or all ballots and scrutinize all books, papers, and documents 
which are now in its possession, or any that shall come into its posses 
sion, concerning the general election held in the State of 
vania on the 2d day of November, 1926. 


Pennsyl- 


Mr. President, it seems to me, in the first place, that that is 
the function of a standing committee of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, which has had experience 
in doing that work, which has trained clerks, and which has 
always done that work without criticism, so far as I know, and 
with entire impartiality. 

I should like to know, first, why the special committee under- 
takes the function of the standing committee instead of asking 
that the Committee on Privileges and Elections be authorized 
to do this work; and I should like to know, in the second place, 
how a judicial function of that kind can be discharged by an 
examination of some but not all of the ballot boxes and some 
but not all of the ballots? 

It seems to me that if the conimittee is going to undertake 
this judicial function, which belongs to the standing committee, 
then the least it could do would be to exercise the function 
judicially and examine all of the ballots cast in that election. 
Those are two of the matters about which I should like enlight- 
enment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I shall be very glad 
to answer the Senator. The situation is this: The special com 
mittee was created some months ago, with general instructions 
to investigate the money expended, the influences used, the 
promises made, and, in general, the things that transpired in 
the primary and general elections. Proceeding with that work, 
the committee began to investigate in those States where it 
was informed unusual conditions existed. Those States were 
Pennsylvania and Illinois in particular. The committee sum- 
moned before it a large number of witnesses from both of those 
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States and developed a state of facts which have already been 
reported to the Senate. I do not know whether those facts are 
pleasing or displeasing to the critics of the committee. 
Subsequently the elections were held, and those elections, in 
so far as the matters referred to in the original resolution 
were concerned, are within the jurisdiction of the committee; 
but that resolution did not specifically authorize the opening of 
the ballot boxes. It did authorize us to ascertain what prom- 
ises had been made or moneys had been employed in the elec- 
tion. In this state of affairs two things happened: Charges 
were made that the same organizations and influences, speaking 
generally, that had been concerned in the primaries in the 
expenditure of vast sums of money had carried on their opera- 
election, and that as the result of the 


tions in the general 

expenditure of these moneys and of the existence of these 
organizations and influences the election itself had been a 
corrupt election.” I do not say that is correct information, 


because I am not passing on anything in advance of the evi- 
dence. 

Then Mr. Wilson, who was a contender for the senatorial 
election, filed here a paper in form and manner substantially 
a notice of an election contest which he intended to carry on, 
which will properly come before the next Congress, and asked 
the impounding of the ballot boxes and of the election records. 
That work was turned over to this committee, and the ballot 
boxes from Philadelphia and from the County of Allegheny, 
which embraces Pittsburgh, have been impounded. 

Before that was done, Mr. VARE, who is understood to hold 
some sort of credentials as a Senator elect, and Mr. Wilson, 
who filed the notice to which I have just referred, were called 
before the committee and were given the privilege of having 
their attorneys there if they saw fit, and they signed volunta- 
rily a request to the authorities of Pennsylvania to deliver the 
ballot boxes on the request of the special committee. For the 
moment I am not certain whether that request is confined to 
these two counties or whether it is general, but I think it is 
general. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My impression is that it is 
general and is addressed to all of the 8,000 districts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The statement was made by the 
committee to these two interested gentlemen and their repre- 
sentatives that our information was to the effect that there 
was no serious dispute or challenge as to the vote in most of 
the districts of Pennsylvania: that our information as to the 
alleged irregularities was confined to the two counties I have 
just named, and possibly one or two other counties; and we 
requested these gentlemen to suggest to us any other counties 
from: which they desired to have the ballot boxes and their 
contents gathered. Thereupon some suggestion was made with 
reference to two or three other counties, but no direct request ; 
and Mr. VARE stated that in his judgment it might be desirable 
to examine certain other ballot boxes, stating at the time that 
there were zero precincts—a term which I think we all under- 
stand—in other districts aside from those of Philadelphia. 

Mr. VARE was informed that if he would furnish the com- 
mittee the list of those precincts from which he desired to have 


us secure the ballot boxes, we would secure them; but we 
wanted, if possible, to avoid the necessity of bringing the 


ballot boxes from the entire State of Pennsylvania when, in 
fact, no challenge was to be made as to the greater number of 
them. Mr. VARE stated to us, in substance, that he did not 
want to give a definite answer at that time, but would desire 
to consult with reference to it. He has never since communi- 
cated with the committee; neither have we any other informa- 
tion directly from Mr. Wilson, so far as I am informed. 

The situation, then, is this: The committee has in its posses- 
sion the ballot boxes of Allegheny County and of Philadelphia, 
and the committee also has certain specific charges relating 
to some three or four or five other counties. 

In order to determine how these influences operated in the 
election and how the money expended at the election itself was 
used, it becomes necessary to determine what was done in the 
election, if we are to make a report to the Senate that means 
anything. We can take the election records, the registration 
lists, and check them against the voters’ lists, and we can dis- 
cover whether or not there are discrepancies there; but our 
case is not yet complete unless we go into the ballot box and 
find out whether the ballot was cast as shown by these 
records, and also find out whether the ballots in the box corre- 
spond to the registration list and the voters’ list. Hence, the 
committee, in pursuance strictly of its own business, as directed 
by the Senate, desires to open these ballot boxes, check these 
ballots, and ascertain whether or not money or influence was 
improperly used in the election. 

It is true that that bears a very close relation to and in 
part is the same work which would have to be done by a com- 
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mittee conducting a regular contest ; but the fact that it may be 
necessary in a regular contest is no reason why it is not also 
necessary and proper here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just one word. If the work is 
done by persons who will be sworn before they undertake it, 
if they examine and count these ballots in the presence of the 
representatives of the interested parties—which will be the 
case, for they have already been notified to that effect—then 
that evidence can be used by any committee which finally sits 
on the case of the contest of Wilson versus VARE. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator explain what 
he means by the term “regular contest”? Why is not this a 
regular contest? What is irregular about the contest? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I take it that when Mr. Wilson 
comes With a contest against Mr. Varg, it will have to be tried 
by the next Congress. Of course, the Senate can take this evi- 
dence and consider it, because there is no iron-clad rule as to 
just how we shall proceed; but if this is the contest, then this 
committee, of course, could conduct it if ordered to do so by the 
Senate. I have not regarded this as the contest. I regard this 
as a continuation of the investigation, and as necessary to the 
investigation. 

The Senator raises the question that we have not asked to 
examine all ballots. We are asking the authority to examine 
any or all ballots which we find necessary in the course of the 
performance of the duties heretofore imposed upon us by the 
Senate. 

Let me say this before I take my seat: 

The committee is not hunting for this work. The work we 
have done has been of the most burdensome character and the 
most unpleasant nature. I should be very glad, if the Senate 
sees fit to take the responsibility to discharge me, to be relieved 
of some month or two of very arduous labor; but as long as 
this duty rests upon my shoulders, along with those of the other 
members of the committee, who have all done their full part, | 
propose to make this investigation as complete as I am able. 
I do not propose to have it turned into a farce, and I do not 
propose to have any man say, at the end of the work, that we 
did not prove our case one way or the other. I do not intend 
to have anybody say that we walked up a blind alley ani 
stopped there, instead of going on through and forcing our way 
threugh the end of the alley, so far as legal evidence would 
operate as a force. 

That is the situation. I want this resolution passed or | 
want it defeated; and if it is defeated, I want this committee 
discharged of any further responsibility. I have no doubt that 
if we are discharged it will be the occasion of very much re- 
joicing in certain parts of this country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Missouri just what this part of the resolu- 
tion means, at the beginning: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolutions Nos. 195, 227, and 258 of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and Senate Resolution No, 324 of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, be, and they hereby are, con 
tinued in force during the Seventieth Congress. 


That would be until March 4, 1929. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. What are those resolutions? I 
have not them before me just at this moment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They are the resolutions creating 
this committee and the resolution authorizing the carrying oul 
of this investigation. In other words, let me say to the Senator, 
it is highly probable that that power exists in the committee ; 
but it is usual to pass a resolution of this exact character, so as 
to leave no doubt about the power of the committee to sit during 
the recesses of Congress. The next session of Congress can stop 
this committee’s work at any time it wants to; but this, for al! 
practical effect, is the authority of the committee to sit during 
the recess. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I suggest further to the able 
Senator from Missouri that there is this clause in his pending 
resolution : 


Resolved further, That the general authority of the said special com 
mittee is hereby extended to cover the nomination and election of an 
Senator at any general election held during the year 1926. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I can explain that to the Senator 
The original resolution referred to the primary election and the 
general election to be held on the 2d day of November. The: 
had an election in the State of Maine that was not held on tl 
2d day of November. So far as I am concerned, I have this to 
say: There have been a number of complaints lodged with the 
committee touching the election in Maine. 





HALE. Mr. President—— 

\ir. REED of Missouri. Just a moment. Under the resolu- 
vn as drawn I would doubt the authority of the committee to 
tigate that election, because it was not held on the 2d day 
November. So far as I am concerned—and I think I speak 
a very tired committee that wants to be relieved—I care 
I ne about whether we investigate the election in Maine. 
I orymation is laid before us warranting an investigation, we 
\ of course, make it. If the Senate says it does not want 
MI investigated, it can strike out the second clause of this 
That is for the Senate to say. We are not hunting 


other resolution would cover Indiana. It is al- 


r¢ ution, 
k. The 
in. 
ROBINSON of Indiana. 
| do not care a particle—— 
‘ir. REED of Missouri. I do not know that there is any- 
there to be investigated. 
ROBINSON of Indiana. 


So far as Indiana is concerned, 


Mi I just want to say this with 
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reference to Indiana: Personally I despise corruption in public | 


life and publie affairs. I challenge the Senator or anybody 
else to find any corruption in the Indiana election. I have this 
in that connection: That this committee was created 
cinally to investigate corruption in primary elections, pri- 


} 


marily in Pennsylvania. It was introduced and proposed in 
t body the next day after the primary in Pennsylvania. The 
resolution was adopted, and an investigation subsequently took 


and I think the investigation did much good. Its effect 


\ wholesome. I was very much interested in the disclosures 
there along with other Members of this body. Subsequently the 
committee went to Illinois, and for the same reasons, presuma- 
bly. riding in the same vehicle, this resolution to investigate 


ruption, or alleged corruption, or large primary expendi- 
and the disclosures there were astounding. 

hen it subsequently developed that the committee was com- 
into Indiana, but for entirely different purposes, so far 
I know. When the committee arrived in Indiana the vehicle 


oT 


e wagon, with the venerable Senator from Missouri on the 
seat, and all alone. The investigation proceeded there. 
t was not an investigation of any corruption. So far as I 
know, there was no allegation that money had been corruptly 
there. So far as I know, from any record I have ever 
there was no such allegation. 
far as I am personally concerned, I challenge the Senator 
or any member of the committee or anyone else to show any 
corruption in the Indiana primary or the election. 
President, one man on the committee, a member of the 
opposite party, came into the State of Indiana some three weeks 
before the election, and widely advertised for information that 
might serve to help defeat the Republican candidates for the 
Senate, and the Republican Party generally. 
(here was no opportunity to cross-examine. 
midst of a campaign. The one-man committee, the chairman of 
committee, a member of the committee of the opposite politi- 
irty from that to which the two Members of the Senate 
that State belonged, went first to the hospital where my 


I 
f 
] 
spent 


Ss 


\fr 
il 


i 


cr agcue 
h almost cost his life—my colleague was unable to par- 
in the campaign during the last four weeks—and in 
the most dramatie fashion the chairman of this committee went 
he bedside of my colleague and took his sworn testimony. 
rhen, 


ipate 


. nor do I complain; they were after news, and this was a 
( source of news; they were with the chairman of this com- 
throughout the investigation, so far as I know—they 
repaired then to the Federal Building in Indianapolis, and court 
W held. The venerable, gray-haired Senator from Missouri 
there again invited anyone who wanted to testify, who had 
anything to say against either of the candidates for the Senate 
» Republican ticket. ‘“ Here we are. Hear ye! Hear ye! 
ye!” A one-man committee, basking in the sunlight of 
uublicity coming his way, the reasons for his keen desire 
in that direction probably shown in some subsequent develop- 
ments in the Democratic Party nationally. 

Witnesses were placed on the stand, no rules of evidence were 
I wed, leading questions were freely asked, and chiefly ques- 
Hons that would embarrass the Republican Party in that State, 
with the election only three weeks away. 
Mr. President, I take it that the two Members of the United 

s Senate from Indiana have quite as much right to be here 
as has the venerable Senator from Missouri. Even though they 
miiy not he so well informed, I take it that they have the honor 
to represent a sovereign State. I take it that their word, their 
Sworn testimony, should be quite as good and quite as sufficient 


and should be taken with the same measure of sincerity as that 
of 


He 


ar 


St 


n which it had been progressing had degenerated into a gar- | 


We were in the | 


was confined as the result of an automobile collision | 





surrounded by newspaper men—and I do not blame | 
| four 
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chairman of this committee going immediately from the bedside 
of a Member of this body, after having taken his sworn testi- 
mony, and immediately from a court room, having heard the 
testimony sworn to, of another Member of this body, on out to 
Kansas City, several hundred miles away, there to invite im- 
peaching testimony from anybody, anywhere on earth, who 
might have something to say against the character of either of 
the Senators, or both of them, whose testimony under oath he 
had just taken a few hours before. 

Mr. President, it all comes down to this: What is it all about? 
This committee was created originally to make the investigation 
into corruption in any State. I grant that. An investigation 
was made in Pennsylvania, and one was made in Illinois. 
What should be the logical outcome in any case? Pursuing the 
inquiry to its logical conclusion, the most that could happen 
would be to deny a seat to a Senator who is being impeached, 
practically, or who has been accused, if the Senate believes the 
report made by the committee charged with the responsibility of 
making the investigation warrants it. 

Mr. President, this committee has gleaned that evidence and 
laid it before the Senate. The Senate can not send anyone to 
the penitentiary. The Senate can refer the evidence to a dis- 
trict attorney, or to a Federal grand jury, and action on that 
evidence, in the nature of criminal proceedings, is in the prov- 
ince of the grand jury. The Senate can, if it believes the evi- 
dence warrants it, deny a Member his seat. 

I assume this committee got all the evidence it could find 
up until November 2, when the general elections were held. 
The general elections were held on that day. Some three or 
four months have intervened from then until now. Next 
Friday, a week from to-morrow, Mr. President, the Congress 
will adjourn. This committee, the chairman of which modestly 
insists he does not seek work, who modestly insists that he 
would like to retire, that he would like to have some one else 
take his place, at the same time asks for continuing authority 


throughout the entire Seventieth Congress, until March 4, 
1929. 
Why? I ask Members on the other side, why? It is gen- 


erally understood that the venerable Senator from Missouri is 


a candidate for the Democratic nomination for Président. 
Well, I assume he could if he desired—I do not believe he 
would desire, and I would not impugn his motives—go down 


into North Carolina any time between now and March 4, 1929, 
and investigate the election of a Senator there, in order to get 
delegates from that part of the country to the next Democratic 
National Conyention. I do not say he would; I do not believe 
he would. I would not go so far as his great leader, the 
President of the United States, did a while ago, in saying he 
was a marplot. I will not make any statement like that. I 
am fond of the Senator, the venerable Senator from Missouri, 
and I appreciate his ability, and I think I appraise it at its 
true worth. But, Mr. President, the venerable Senator might 
decide to go into South Carolina; I have no doubt his great 
leader, the late President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, an honored President of this Republic, might have 
such an idea were he living today, but I would not have that 
notion myself. I am fond of the venerable Senator from Mis- 
souri. But he might. He might go down to Florida. 

Mr. President, why, I ask, resolve further, “that the general 
authority of said special committee is hereby extended to cover 
the nomination and election of any Senator at any general 
election held during the year 1926”? Why should these earlier 
separate resolutions be continued in force? Zveryone 
knows that the committee was appointed originally by the 
Senate to investigate alleged corruption in primary campaigns— 
“be, and they hereby are, continued in force during the Seven- 
tieth Congress,” until March 4, 1929, until a President of the 
United States is inaugurated, be he Republican or Democratic. 

Mr. President, this, I think, is political, purely political. 

I recognize the publicity advantages that would come to the 
venerable Senator from Missouri could he rattle around in an 
omnibus between now and the convention next June or July, 
a year. I recognize that he would need no campaign fund of 
his own. This would provide him publicity, and plentifully. 
I can see where he would be accompanied by a troop of news- 
paper reporters all over the United States, and he could visit 
every State in the Union. But, Mr. President, should the 
United States be forced to pay the contribution, to pay the 
money necessary for the advancement of the presidential can- 
didacy of any Member of this body or any citizen of the 
Republic? 

I said before that I am personally fond of the venerable 
Senator from Missouri. I do not charge him with any motives 
that are not sincere, honorable, and just. But I do say that the 
resolution has all the appearance of pushing a little further 


the Senator from Missouri; and I doubt the propriety of the } forward into the limelight somebody's presidential campaign. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President— 


Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 

And the great troublous light, and keep to view 
Under the rock stand of Demosthenes; 

Unstable Athens heaves her noisy sea. 


Those lines come to me as a prelude to the remark that the 
Senator has sat in the Chamber for some months, and this is 
the first time his passions have been really excited. Naturally, 
they are excited over the proposition that there may be an 
investigation of election corruption. Very naturally, that ques- 
tion touches the soul of the Senator from Indiana. Very natu- 
rally, he would like by cowardly insinuations which he does not 
dare put in direct charges and which he makes and then with- 
draws instantly—— 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield? I withdraw nothing that has been said, and it will be 
in the Recorp. Every word I said will be in the Recorp. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I say that a dozen times in what 


the Senator has said he has made his insinuations and then 
said, “I do not mean to charge anything,” and the Recorp will 
show it if he does not change his language, and I intend to see 
that he shall not change it. 

Mr. President, an insinuation is the last refuge of a coward. 
A manly man makes his charges. He does not indulge in inti- 
mations. 
say it.” 
Sily. 

The Senator has referred to me several times as “ venerable ” ; 
I hope I am at least respectable. But the Senator neither here 
nor any other place need take into account my years, and neither 
need any other man. But if I were venerable I would never 
expect to rise to such a degree of dignity or respectability us to 
challenge the admiration or arouse a sense of decency in the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Because of what has been said here being news, on the theory 
that some newspaper man once stated, “If I say a dog bites a 
man it is not news, but if I say a man bites a dog it is news”; 
that is, upon the theory that a thing is unusual, therefore it is 
news, I propose to take the time of the Senate to go through 
every statement made by the Senator from Indiana and to 
prove that, in substance and effect, every one of them is abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly false. 

To begin with, what was the scope of the original resolu- 
tion? It was not limited to Pennsylvania, it was not limited 
to Illinois, it was not limited to the primary election in Pennsyl- 
vani:u, it was not limited to the primary election in Illinois, 
all of which the Senator has assertei. The resolution was, and 
I read part of it— 

That a special committee of five, consisting of three members selected 
from the majority political part, of whom one shall be a Progressive 
Republican, and of two members from the minority political party, 
shall be forthwith appointed by the President of the Senate, and such 
committee is hereby authorized and instructed immediately to investi- 
gate what ‘moneys, emoluments, rewards, or things of value, including 
agreements or understandings or supj;ort for appointment or election 
to office, have been promised, contributed, made, or expended, or shall 
hereafter be promised, contributed, expended, or made, by any person, 
firm, corporation, committee, organization, or association to influence 


Iie stands up like a man and says what he has to 


the nomination of any person as a candidate of any political party or | 


organization for membership in the United States Senate, or to con- 
tribute to or promote the election of any person as a Member of the 
United States Senate at the general election to be held in November, 
1926 

That as broad as the United States. It covers the pri- 
mary election in every State and the election held in every 
State if that election was held on the 2d day of November, 
and the only exception was in the State of Maine. So that my 
distinguished friend from Indiana was wrong in his premise, 
and entirely and unqualifiedly wrong. 

Now, let us take the next assertion that he makes. He states 
that this committee proceeded in a proper way in Pennsyl- 
vania. Ile intimates that, although it was not within the real 
intent of the resolution, the committee perhaps properly went 
to Illinois, and then he said that one member of the committee 
came down into Indiana and, in substance and effect, said that 
he came there without any reason, that he conducted a partial 
investigation, and that he came there for political purposes. 

Now, first, as to the one member of the committee. We had an 
investigation in Illinois and it was necessary to have a second 
investigation to take up matters which had not been concluded 
in the original investigation. Certain matters had transpired, 
certain facts had come to light, and certain witnesses who had 
not testified before, because they were absent and their attend- 
ance could not be secured, had been located and their attend- 
ance could be secured. When we came to have that meeting 


Is 


Hie does not say, “I might say this, but I will not | 
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| me by him? 
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this was the situation: The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] was absent from his own State and could not come. The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], I believe, was in 
Europe. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLerre] was 
able to come for a part of the investigation, perhaps all of it. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] was unable to come. 

The committee previously, under the authority of its own 
resolution and the authority of the Senate, had the right to act 
by any one of its members, and so in consonance with that I 
concluded the work in Illinois and had no desire whatever to 
go to Indiana. There had been plenty of complaints made, but 
no complaint had been made by any person in any official 
position. But at the time we were in Illinois holding the 
hearings, the Republican chairman of the Republican State 
committee openly and publicly charged that the Democratic 
committee was flooding the State of Indiana with vast sums of 
money gathered from the international bankers for the purpose 
of defeating Senator Watson and Senator Ropinson, and that 
this money in large quantities was to be found in every precinct 
in the State of Indiana. It was a direct charge that the 
Democratic corruption was financed by the international bank- 
ers of New York City. 

More than that, this Republican chairman, who was conduct- 
ing the campaign of the distinguished gentleman who just took 
his seat, charged that he consulted with a member of the 
President’s Cabinet and associated that Cabinet member's 
name in these charges. If I had not gone to Indiana under 
those circunstances, the Senator from Indiana would have been 
warranted in making some of the contemptible insinuations he 
has made to-day, 

I endeavored to secure the attendance of all the members of 
the committee and had previously done so. In their absence I 
went to conduct this investigation in order to discover whether 
or not it was true that the Democrats were flooding the State 
of Indiana with the money of the international bankers. What 
do—to have said that his own 
chairman was a man so irresponsible, so untrustworthy that no 
attention should be paid to his charges, which he had made 
directly to the committee and which had been sent directly to 
If I had not gone, I could have been justly 


| charged with dereliction of duty, and it could have been justly 





said, “ You investigated Republican primaries but you did not 
investigate a charge made against Democrats.” 

I went to Indiana immediately because the election was 
about to be held, and if these matters were to be disclosed and 
proven so that the Republicans could have the benefit they were 
entitled to have that benefit at once. 

I went there. I had previously notified both Senator Rosin- 
son and Senator Watson that I was coming, and had informed 
them and had informed the chairman of the committee that 
any evidence they had to submit would be heard. When I ar- 
rived there I was told that Senator Warson wanted to see me, 
that he was sick, that he wanted to make a statement. In 
order to accommodate Senator Watson, I went to the hospital! 
where he was sick, and I went at his request, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I telegraphed the Senator from Missouri 
at Chicago and asked him to come because it was impossible 


| for me to leave my bed. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. 
your telegram. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator came there. I have not heard 
the speeches which have been made to-day, but I simply want 
to say that the Senator from Missouri came to Indianapolis 
in response to a telegraphic request from me because it was 
impossible for me to get to Chicago to appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The plain innuendo of the 
statement of the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprinson | 
in his remarks was that the Senator from Missouri was guilty 
of an oppressive act in visiting the hospital and in taking the 
testimony of the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I heard his statement, Mr. 
President, and it was not susceptible of any other construction. 
I do not know what was in the mind of the junior Senator 
from Indiana, but he said that the Senator from Missourt 
went to the hospital where the senior Senator from Indiana 
was confined as the result of an automobile accident which 
had very seriously injured him and endangered his life, and 
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had taken his sworn testimony, thereby implying that the 
senator from Missouri had pursued a course that should be 
condemned. He did not indicate by any word or implication 
+ the Senator from Missouri went to the hospital and took 
the testimony of the senior Senator from Indiana at the invita- 
t and request of the senior Senator from Indiana, as that 
Senator has just stated. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in that connec- 
I suppose I ought to ke permitted to say this: The investi- 
«ation was being held in Chicago by the venerable Senator from 
Missouri *eting alone. My colleague was on his back in a bed 
of pain at the Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis, 200 miles 
oway. He eould not get to Chicago; he was being traduced on 
o]| sides; hearsay evidence was permitted right and left; any- 

e who had anything to say against my colleague or against 
me was permitted to say it. I was in the midst of the cam- 
paign. Then my colleague, seeing that he was having no oppor- 
tunity to defend himself at all, telegraphed the venerable Sena- 
tor from Missouri and asked him to come to Indianapolis to the 
hospital, so he could have a chance to have his day in curt. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Then, Mr. President, after a few 
hours on that day or in the evening of that day the venerable 
Senator took the train to Kansas City, and the remainder of 
the investigation was conducted in Kansas City, three or four 
hundred miles away from Indiana, and it was held by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri acting alone, sitting as the 
chairman of the committee and as the entire committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will get through with you, my 
young friend, in a little while. [Laughter.] 

” Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri permit me to ask a question of the junior Senator 
from Indiana? , 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but does the Senator think his 
answer would have any binding force or effect? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should like to ask the junior 
Senator from Indiana just what is the significance of his so- 
often repeated reference to the Senator from Missouri as “the 
yenerable Senator from Missouri”? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the juvenile Senator from Indiana [laughter] if he thinks 
he is justified in reflecting upon the action of the Senator from 
Missouri in taking the testimony of the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] under the circumstances truthfully 
stated by the senior Senator from Indiana himself? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Arkansas, why not refer to the Senator from Indiana as 

the callow and puerile Senator”? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would not be parliamentary 
to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in answer to the 
question, since it has been directed and propounded to me, Ii 
referred to “ the venerable Senator ’—and I did not suppose any 
exception would be taken to that expression—in terms of the 
greatest affection and deference to his gray hair. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the Senator from Indiana 
as sincere in that statement as he was in the implication that 
the senior Senator from Indiana had been imposed on by the 
Senator from Missouri when the latter took his statement in the 
hospital? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
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I am just as sincere, Mr. Presi- 
; and as for the investigation which was held into Indiana 
affairs, I still say it should have been held in Indianapolis from 
beginning to end and not in Chicago and not in Kansas City; 
nd we never would have gotten the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri with his one-man committee, in Indianapolis at all 
it any stage of the matter had not my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Indiana, telegraphed him and asked him to come. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now, will the juvenile Senator 
from Indiana permit me to ask him one further question? 
Does he still insist or imply that the conduct of the Senator 
from Missouri in visiting the hospital and in taking the testi- 
mony of the senior Senator from Indiana was an oppressive or 
unfair or partial act? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There never was any impres- 
sion given out by me that it was unfair or that his going to the 
hospital was not perfectly proper. There was not any question 
about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator from Missouri 
will permit me to reply to that statement, let me say that no 
other inference could have been drawn or was intended, con- 
ceding that the junior Senator from Indiana is subject to the 
ordinary rules of interpretation; that is, that he knows what 
he is saying and intends what he is saying to have the ordinary 
meaning applied to it. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. What I said was that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri went to the bedside cf my colleague at the 
hospital and took his sworn statement, and then went away 
from there immediately and advertised to the world for evi- 
dence to impeach that statement. To that I object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I say this—— 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I say a word 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am going to say it now, and say it 
plainly, that the last statement made by the Senator from 
Indiana that I advertised for evidence is unqualifiedly untrue, 
and known by the Senator to be untrue when he makes the 
statement. Now, do not have any regard for the fact at all 
that I am venerable when I tell you that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. With regard to that statement, 
I desire to say that I am willing to accept the Senator’s state- 
ment that it was not what he meant to do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not do it, and any man who 
says I did utters that which is unqualifiedly untrue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The whole record is out there, 
and there is a record of the Senator’s speech at Indianapolis 
in the last two weeks 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
to do with this matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In which he accused every- 
body of being unvirtuous but himself. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no; I did not say everybody 
was unvirtuous but myself, but, if I wanted to be personal, I 
could make a very direct statement about this proposition. 
Now, Mr. President, I am going to continue. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the senior Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have not been in the Senate 
Chamber until the last three or four minutes and I know 
nothing about the colloquy that ensued between my colleague 
and the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas. 
Of course, I am entirely unruffled in this matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So am I. 

Mr. WATSON. I know the Senator is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. So are we all, 

Mr. WATSON. I am at peace with the world and have no 
quarrel with anybody. It is hardly fair to say that my col- 
league is juvenile, because up to the present time he has really 
had a very distinguished career. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does he regard it as fair to 
refer to the Senator from Missouri as “ venerable”? 

Mr. WATSON. Well, of course, I have known the Senator 
from Missouri for 30 years-—— 

Mr. MOSES. Why not? The Senator from Alabama repeat- 
edly referred to him the other day as “silvertopped” and 
“white haired.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator from New Hampshire want 
me to enter this contest? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. Aside from all this—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am treating this 
matter seriously, because it is the first time anyone has im- 
pugned my honor on the floor of the Senate, and I intend to 
follow it through. I am yielding to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But I do not intend, no matter how 
it started, that this incident shall degenerate into a farce. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I was very severely injured 
in an automobile accident in the first week of October and was 
taken to the hospital at Indianapolis. After that the Senator 
was going on with his investigation and, within his rights, he 
telegraphed me asking whether or not I cared to come or could 
come to Chicago to answer certain charges that had been made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator allow me to recall 
an incident? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will ask the Senator from In- 
diana if he does not recall that I telegraphed him that certain 
witnesses had appeared at Chicago and that they had made 
statements to which I thought he would want to reply? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; there was a message of that kind. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And said to the Senator that I was 
telegraphing him so that he could properly defend himself: in 
other words, I called the Senator’s attention to it. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator did that. There is no question 
about that, and I am glad to say so; whereupon I wired the 
Senator that owing to my physical condition it was utterly 
impossible for me to leave Indianapolis, or probably to leave 
the hospital, but that I felt that I should make some statement 








Oh, yes; but that has not anything 
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in response to the charges that had been made, and asked him 
to come to Indianapolis; whereupon he at once replied that 
my request, of course, was a reasonable request—I remember 
the language of the telegram in that respect—and that he would 
come there. 

The Senator did come there. When he came, he found the 
situation that I was in. There was a great crowd of corre- 
spondents and photographers and others that filled the corri- 
dors of the hospital; and the Senator consulted, I believe, with 
the doctor, and the doctor said that I was unable to leave the 
bed: whereupon he said that he would not have anybody in 
the room but himself and the stenographer and me. I will say 
that the Senator at that time and on that occasion accorded to 
me every courtesy that anybody could expect, and I made my 
statement to the stenographer, and it was taken down. The 
Senator asked me no questions whatever. He did not seek to 
cross-examine me. I made my statement, and that ended it. 
After that we had some little private conversation which I 
need not here talk about, but purely personal. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And purely friendly. 

Mr. WATSON. And purely friendly, of course. 

After that the Senator went to Chicago. Other people came 
before him there. He was in a hurry, as I assume, to finish 
the hearings. I do not think the Senator took time to inves- 
tigate as to the character of the witnesses that appeared before 
him, as te who they were, as to what they had done, as to what 
their motives were. He simply heard the statements they 
made, and, of course, the statements they made were exceed- 
ingly unfriendly to me. 

The Senator from there went on to Kansas City and then 
back to St. Louis, as I recall, and finally ended the thing as far 
as Indiana was concerned. The whole thing at that time seemed 
to hinge upon whether or not I belonged to the Ku-Klux. Cer- 
tain individuals appeared to say that I belonged to the Ku-Klux, 
and others appeared to say that I did not, and all that sort of 
thing. I will take this occasion to say, if my friend will per- 
mit me, that I never at any time in my life belonged to the 
Ku-Klux. I never had any association with the order of the 
Ku-Klux. That was the matter that appeared to be the sub- 
ject of investigation, not by the Senator particularly, but the 
matter upon which the witnesses appeared there to testify, as 
I reeall. 

I do net know what my friend the junior Senator from Indi- 
ana has said; but I want to say that the only thing I could 
charge that wes reprehensible in the conduct of my long-time 
friend from Missouri was that he permitted individuals to 
testify about me without first having found out what they were 
going to say and without first baving found out that what 


they were saying had no relevancy to any kind of investigatien | 


into the situation in Judiana. So far as I know, there was no 
charge before the Senator that any money had been improperly 
collected or improperly used in the Indiana ca.apaign. I never 
heard such a charge; and, so far as I know, none ever came 
before the Senator or any member of his committee; but it 
simply illustrates what may happen in the rush of an investiga- 
tion of that kind. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator will also 
recall—he has one or two matters slightly confused as to where 
I went—that when a witness did appear and did make some 
statements after I had left and when I was trying to wind up 
this business I at once wired the Senator the substance of this 
matter and said to him in the wire, in substance, that it was 
not necessary for him to appear again, but he might desire for 
the record to file an affidavit and that that would be received. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator wired me that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. In other words, I gave the Sena- 
tor from Indiana every opportunity I could to reply to any charges 
that had been made up to the time when he was confined in 
bed, and at that time the Senator did reply to them very 
fuliy 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And, I thought, very effectively. I 
will say that now. Subsequently, some witness said something 
which I thought the Senator might want to reply to; and, with- 
out letting it siand at that, I wired the Senator that he could 
file an affidavit if he wanted to. 

Mr. WATSCN. All of which is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And some newspaper said that the 
Senator had given an interview to the effect that he had been 
mistreated, or something of that kind; and he wired me that 
the interview was unfounded. 

Mr. WATSON. I telephoned the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator telephoned me—was 
that it? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. And in that telephone message the 
Senator repudiated that interview and said that he had never 
given it. 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That the Senator had no complaint 
to make—— 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That I had treated him like a friend 
and a gentleman. 

Mr. WATSON. I telephoned the Senator at St. Louis and 
told him that the alleged interview with me was entirely in- 
correct; that I had given no such utterance; that I was not in 
the habit of saying mean things about my colleagues or to my 
colleagues. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. That I entertained a high opinion of all of 
them, and that I had tried all my life to treat all of them with 
the utmost courtesy, all of which, I hope, is true. 

I only want to say this to my friend: When he was in 
Indianapolis, after he left the hospital, he examined my col- 
league the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson]. I do 
not know what occurred at that examination. So far as I 
know, nothing of any consequence occurred, because I think it 
was very short; but, of course, my colleague, being young and 
vigorous, felt the sting of it all, and he felt that some sort of a 
drive was being made against me personally, which I did feel, 
and therefore that it was his business, inasmuch as I was in 
the hospital, to defend me at all times and under all conditions 
as his colleague, as his associate, and as his fellow candidate for 
Senator on the ticket. 

[At this point a message was received from the House of 
Representatives, which appears elsewhere in to-day’s Recorp, 
stating that the House had passed a bill authorizing the State 
of Indiana to construct a bridge across the Ohio River, and 
so forth.] 

Mr. WATSON. I hope that bridge is long enough to reach to 
Missouri. [{Laughter.] 

I want to say that my colleague {[Mr. Rosrnson]—I do not 
know what remarks he has made to the Senate, because I have 
been detained elsewhere on committee work—is a young man of 
character and of ability. I feel that I ought to say that. He 
had an honorabie service in the State Senate of Indiana, a 
remarkably honorable service for two years in war in the Army 
of the country, and as superior judge of Indiana, and is a man 
in whom the people of Indiana have confidence, I am very 
sorry if any conflict may have occurred between the Senator 
from Missouri or my friend from Arkansas and my colleague 
in regard to this matter. 

Of course, in the heat of political campaigns many things 
occur that all of us afterwards regret. I long ago learned that 
it is better to say good things about people than bad things: 
and I never have, in my political career of something like 40 
years on the stump, gone out to abuse my adversaries in any per- 
sonal way; and [ always deprecate any sort of investigation 
into the personal affairs of anybody unless there be behind it 
some great public exigency to be subserved, or some great public 
purpose to be carried into execution. The only objection I have 
to the resolution of my friend, if he will permit me to say it, is 
that it permits a roving commission—and I say that with all 
deference and in all courtesy—to go about for the next year and 
a half to investigate into the nomination and the election of 
every man elected to the United States Senate, just as if there 
were something wrong with everybody who was elected to the 
United States Senate. It casts a sort of suspicion over every 
man who was voted for by the people at a nomination and at an 
election. 

Mr. MOSES. In 1926 only. 

Mr. WATSON. In 1926. 

I do not believe that the majority of my colleagues have 
done anything wrong. I do not believe that they ought to be 
placed under this cloud. I do not believe that the public ough! 
to be brought to a position where they are to believe that there 
is anything wrong with the nomination or with the election of 
my colleagues; and yet all of them elected and nominated in 
1926, under the resolution of my friend from Missouri, are to be 
brought under his scrutinizing eye. Listen to me, Senator, be- 
cause you know this just as well as I do: Every malcontent, 
every disappointed office seeker, every defeated candidate, every 
man who has anything to spill out of malice or vellom, wil! 
come before you and your committee to spill it out, and have 
some sort of investigation that may throw a pall of dishonor 
over the Senator who sits by your side as your colleague i! 
the Senate of the United States. That is why I do nos like 
your resolution; but that is entirely apart from what I rose 
to say. 
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| have no personal quarrel with the Senator from Missouri, 
hecause, so far as I am concerned, in the city of Indianapolis 
he accorded to me every courtesy that one Member of the Senate 

uld accord another; and I say that with perfect frankness 

d cheerfulness. - 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, we have wandered 
far afield now as to the merits of this resolution. All that the 
senator has eriticized about the resolution is in the original 

lution, passed months ago by the Senate. All that this 
lution does is to continue the powers of the committee 
ugh yacation, and it employs the ordinary language that is 

ployed to carry on work during an investigation. That is 
so we need not spend much time on that. 

So far as casting aspersions is concerned, this committee has 
had innumerable complaints, and it has refused up to this time 

, start an investigation at any place except in Illinois and 
Indiana. If it did not have reason to go into those States there 
< no reason eyer to investigate anything. We went into Indi- 
The Senator has just said that he does not know of any 
charges about money having been used in Indiana. Why, God 
bless his soul, here is the letter that started us into Indiana. It 
is dated October 12, 1926: 

Hon. WILLIAM E. Borag, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Boranw: Your name is being mentioned by the Indiana 
press in connection with the Indiana political affairs. 

\s chairman of the Republican State committee I issued a statement 
this morning, and am inclosing herewith a copy, which I earnestly 
equest that you read carefully. 

Secretary of Labor Davis took breakfast with me this morning and 
we reviewed the Indiana situation completely, and we are absolutely 
convineed that the whole situation in Indiana hinges around Senator 
Warson and Senator ROBINSON opposing the League of Nations and 
insisting that the foreign debt be paid. 

There is evidence everywhere that international bankers on Wall 
Street have their money in every precinct of this State in the hands of 
the fakers who pretend to have something up their sleeves and are put- 
ting on a probe, and at every hand we see the activity of this outfit 

mpting to defeat our Senators and Congressmen on account of their 


ana 


stand in the United States Senate and Congress on the League of 
N yns and the payment of the foreign debts. 
P Chis is the political story in Indiana. 
Sincerely yours, 


Ciype A. WALB, 
Chairman Republican State Committee. 


That was given to the press. Mr. Walb was put on the wit- 
ness stand and that letter was read to him, and he was asked if 
he had written it, and he said that he had. I am calling 

ntion to page 2095 of the hearings. Then he was interro- 
d as to his information. Then he was asked to give the 
» of every person who could give evidence to sustain the 
harge made in his letter, and he undertook to justify himself, 

Again, as appears at page 2176, a portion of the letter was 
read to him and this question was asked, because we: were try- 
get this evidence; and if the Senator 4s going to intro- 
duce personalities into it—I try to keep my personal feelings 


ir to 


( of this matter—if the international bankers were using | 
ney in this election to defeat any man because of his vote | 


against the World Court, naturally I wanted that fact disclosed, 
for everybody knows I had been against the World Court. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 

ield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I yield; but I want to proceed 
With this without very much more interruption. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I was just going to ask the 
Sehator if he called before his committee Frederick J. Libby? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
hefore the Senator’s committee? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; he was one of the witnesses 
We could not get in Indianapolis, and I brought him to Kansas 
City. That is one of the things the Senator is growling about. 

Ir. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the Senator 
could not remain at Indianapolis to interrogate him there, 
where perhaps some of us could have given him some informa- 
tion, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
‘on, I was in Indianapolis. Frederick J. Libby’s connection 
With this matter was disclosed. I was obliged to go to Kansas 
City, and I called him there and examineil him touching every- 
‘iing that the Senator himself could have imagined if he had 

1 there. I want to know if the Senator proposes to charge 
it I dodged putting anybody on the stand? 

_ Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I do not charge that, but 
‘ do charge this: The Senator from Missouri in my presence, 
‘nt Indiana, proceeded to lecture an Indianapolis police officer 


Did Frederick J. Libby appear 
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because patriotic societies had suggested that he look into the 
Libby meeting. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is not a question; it is an in- 
terruption, and it is not true. That is another thing that is 
not true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. We disagree on that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator want to bring that 
in? Does he want that loathsome Ku-Klux Klan dragged in 
here? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, that is not a 
question before the Senate at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It will be before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I could deal with personalities 
connected with the Senator from Missouri as much as he could 
deal with me, and I have the information at my hand. I do 
not care to go into personalities in this matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What does the Senator mean by 
that? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The resolution of the Senator 
and the investigation that was made—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What does the Senator mean by 
that statement, that he can go into personalities? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I meant what I said, that per- 
sonalities might be connected with anybody. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator insists on going 
into personalities and asking questions, bringing loathsome 
subjects onto the Senate floor, as he suggests, there is nothing 
to prevent others from bringing loathsome subjects to the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does 
a charge of that kind against me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not make any charge. I 
make no charge. The Senator suggested something with refer- 
ence to personalities first. I am only answering the Senator 
in his own language—paying the Senator in his own coin. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President; I never deal 
in counterfeit coin. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Neither do I. I never have. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator means to charge me 
on the floor of the Senate with any dishonorable conduct, then 
I propose to hold him responsible for it now and here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I quoted a 
former President of the United States with reference to that 
proposition, and denied that I believed that the Senator from 
Missouri deserved the castigation that had come his way from 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is getting back to 
Woodrow Wiison’s letter, is he? That charged me with noth- 
ing except the ordinary charges that men make when they 
are sick. 

Mr. President, now I propose to proceed, if I can, without 
interruption. Mr. Walb had made this charge. Mr. Walb was 
brought there and was asked to give us the name of any witness 
who would sustain his charge. Every witness he named was 
called before the committee, every lead that he gave was fol- 
lowed to its ultimate conclusion, and the fact that there was 
no substantial evidence to sustain his charge was the only thing 
that disappointed the man who made the charge. 

Now, Mr. President, getting back to this matter, the very 
moment a witness appeared at Chicago and charged certain 
matters relating to Indiana which it seemed to me affected 
the interests of Senator WATsoN and Senator Ropinson, I ad 
vised Senator WATSON and Senator Ropinson by telegram and 
said to them that this testimony had been given and that, in 
substance, they ought to know about it, and that they would be 
afforded an opportunity to reply. 

Senator WATSON communicated with me, I think by wire, 
stating that he was sick, that he could not come to Chicago, 
and for that reason, and because I knew that this was only a 
few days before the election and that an injury possibly was 
being done unjustly, I closed the hearings in Chicago, took 
the first train to Indianapolis after receiving Senator War- 
son’s telegram, and immediately went to his hospital to see 
him. His physician said to me that they were all ready to 
remove Senator WATSON on a cot to the place appointed for 
the hearings, which was the Federal building. I asked the 
physician if it would be any hardship or injury, and he said he 
preferred not to have it done. I then said, “I will go where 
Senator WATSON is if he wants me to come,” and the answer 
was that he did want me to come. 

When I went there the hall was full of newspaper reporters 
and men with photographic instruments, and I asked Senator 
WATSON, in substance and effect, whether he desired to have 
those men in the room, and his physician said they ought not 
to be there; and the newspaper men were excluded and the 
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photographers were excluded, and the reporter for the com- 
mittee and myself went into the room where Senator WATSON 
was. We had as pleasant a conversation as we always have, 
and then Senator Watson said he wanted to make a state- 
ment. I said to him that I did not care to have him sworn 
unless he wanted it, and he said he wanted to make his state- 
ment under oath. He made his statement. I did not ask him 
a single question. I condoled with him, and was genuinely 
sorry to find him in that condition, for we had been friends for 
many years. He made his statement just as he wanted to 
make it, and I went away. And that circumstance has been 
described here in the Senate to-day as though I had perpe- 
trated an outrage upon this man whom I was giving a chance 
to defend himself. 

We went on with the hearing. 
my lecture in the police court. Let me tell the Senate what 
the facts are. The Ku-Klux Klan of Indiana got into this 
thing in this wise: It was alleged by witnesses that the klan 
had been used as an organization in an organized attempt to 
put over the nomination of Senator Watson and Senator 
Rosinson. So that it became one of the influences, one of the 
organizations, connected with this transaction. That was why 
any questions were asked about it at all. 

It was claimed by witnesses that coercive tactics had been 
adopted. One of the persons who Walb, the chairman of the 
Republican committee, had asserted was a part of the propa- 
ganda agency of the international bankers for the World Court, 
and against Senator Rospinson and Senator WATSON, was a 
lady living in Indianapolis by the name of Mrs. Lockhart. In 
order to find out whether she was expending these large sums 
of money and putting out this propaganda, as was charged, 
this little woman was called before the committee. It trans- 
pired in the course of the examination that she was the head 
of an organization that was in favor of the United States en- 
tering the World Court, and that several organizations of a 
similar character throughout the State had been consolidated 
in a central organization of which she was the representative. 

Then the inquiry ran as to what she had been doing, whether, 
aS a matter of fact, Mrs. Lockhart had been sending out large 
quantities of literature for which somebody had been paying, 
and that was being used to hurt Senators WATSON and RosIN- 
sON ; and how much money she had obtained, and what speeches 
she was having made, for one of the charges Walb made was 
that speakers had been sent into the State who were paid by 
others. So this little woman took the stand, and she said she 
had one meeting in Indianapolis, and she was asked to de- 
scribe the meeting. She had had a dinner in the principal 
hotel, to which she had invited leading citizens—educators, 
lawyers, doctors, bankers, people of that kind—and she was 
going to have them addressed by Mr. Frederick J. Libby. 

The substance of her testimony was that about the time they 
were assembled a police captain, accompanied by some other 
officer, came and demanded to know, in substance and effect, 
how she dared have such a meeting, whether she had invited 
to this meeting the head of the veterans’ organization, ! think 
it was, and whether she had invited somebody else, and finally 
he told her that if Libby made a speech at that meeting 
he would be arrested. She asked what crime Libby had com- 
mitted, and this policeman in substance said it did not make 
any difference, he would be arrested, and intimated that she 
would probably be arrested. For an hour or two they carried 
on those infamous and damnable tactics. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This little woman, the wife of a 
minister of the gospel, and as cultured a little woman as I 
have ever seen upon the witness stand, her American blood 
finally aroused, said, “ Very well. The meeting will go on and 
you must do as you See fit.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
Senate bill 331, the Boulder dam bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
vania will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
of Senate Resolution 364? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes to the 
calendar, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] still retains 
the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, This little woman of American blood 
was aroused, and she Said, “You will have to arrest me.” 
Libby wis called on and he was threatened. He said he would 
go on with his speech. Finally, after a long wrangle, it was 
compromised so that the policeman could sit there and super- 
vise the dinner with these prominent people of Indianapolis. I 
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made the remark at that time, in substance and effect, that the 
conduct of the police was unjustifiable and reprehensible. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In December, 1924, this same 
Libby applied to a local citizens’ association for permission to 
speak before the public schools of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator said 
he wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I ask the Senator if he knew 
that, and that protests were made by many patriotic organiza- 
tions on the ground that Libby's radical pacifist views might 
be instilled in the minds of school children, and that permission 
was refused and he was not allowed to go on. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know anything about it: 
but I do know that as long as the American flag typifies liberty 
100 or 200 of the best people of Indianapolis have a right to 
meet in a hotel at a dinner; that they have a right to be ad- 
dressed ; and that no policeman has a right in advance to pro- 
pose to break up that meeting or to arrest that man. 

More than that, Libby is nothing in the world but an inoffen- 
sive pacifist, who is preaching the doctrine of peace on earth 
and good will to men, who believes in the League of Nations, 
who believes in the World Court, who believes in the old Quaker 
doctrine that people ought not to fight at all, a cultured, college- 
bred gentleman, 8 man who was for many years connected with 
great institutions of education of this country. I know from 
the testimony that the police were in there to break up that 
meeting, and I said it was not right. But, of course, it arouses 
the animosity and stirs the soul of the Senator from Indiana 
that any man would say that free speech can exist where the 
Ku-Klux Klan rears its ugly head, where its former head is in 
the penitentiary of Indiana for murder. So much for that. 

The Senator said that I had started an investigation, but it 
ended in the garbage wagon. Then he located the garbage 
wagon in Indiana. All I was putting in the garbage wagon 
was the testimony which was elicited from men who had been 
almost exclusively connected with the Republican organization 
of that State. If that be garbage, I am quite willing to dump 
it in the Senator’s front yard where he will undoubtedly rec- 
ognize a familiar odor. [Laughter.] 

The Senator said there were no questions asked except to 
embarrass the Republican Party. He is the first man I have 
heard of who has ever charged that this was made a partisan 





investigation. We started in Pennsylvania. We went to IIli- 
nois. In Pennsylvania the Democratic candidates were ex- 


amined the same as the Republican candidates. In Illinois the 
Democratic candidates were examined exactly the same as 
the Republican candidates. When Mr. Insull took the stand he 
was required to state the amount of money he had given to 
the Democratic candidate for the United States Senate just as 
he was required to tell the amount of money he had given 
to the Republican candidate for the United States Senate 
When we went into Indiana we went there in response to a 
charge made by the Republican State chairman, Mr. Walb, 
directed against the Democrats, and if it had been proved it 
would have resulted in an enormous majority for both Senator 
Watson and Senator Rospinson, and it would have resulted 
in an exposure to the public, if the charge had been true, of an 
influence being exerted in this country with regard to inter- 
national affairs which would have brought about universal 
condemnation. So that if the examination in Indiana did any 
harm to the Republican Party, it was because the charges 
made and put out for the purpose of influencing the elec- 
tion, untrue charges, were not sustained. That is the only 
way. 

Now, Mr. President, the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON] said that we had in the first place to investigate and 
find out the character of witnesses. I know that Senators or 
very few of them will do it, but if they will examine the 
record they will find that the- witnesses who were summoned, 
the greater portion of them, were a part of the political or- 
ganization then conducting the campaigns on both the Demo- 
cratic side and the Republican side. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. It may be that the witnesses whom the 
Senator summoned were a part of either the Republican 0: 
Democratic organization, but there were witnesses who vol 
tarily appeared. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. I said the greater part of all we 
examined were connected with the work of either the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic organization. They were summoned 
indiscriminately. %f those people were not of good character 


or unworthy of belief, I am not responsible for that. There 
were other people who came in. 
Mr. WATSON. They were not summoned, but came in 


voluntarily. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very few. I think there were pos- 
sibly. two or three who: were not summoned. I do not recall 
even that. 


Mr. WATSON. Yes. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. But when a committee is meeting | 


and an apparently responsible person comes forward and says, 
“Here is a certain fact which is true and it can be proved by 
A. B.,” if the committee does not summon A. B. to find out, 
the committee is not doing its duty. In all the mass of evi- 
dence which was taken is the evidence of only one or two wit- 
nesses who made statements which I did not credit and which 
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1 thought ought not to have been made and thrust into the | 


record, a thing which is absolutely inescapable in such an 
investigation as we were carrying on. 

Mr. President, I never expected to be called upon to defend 
the committee for its work. I am ready to rest its work on 
the judgment of the country. I am astoundec that any man 
would rise on the floor of the Senate and make these charges, 
the substance of which in every respect is false, mistaken, and 
wholly unjustifiable. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 364, and upon that motion I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion proposed by the Senator from Missouri, which 
motion is debatable. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it is now o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m. At 3 o’clock there is a special order on a bill 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] applying from 3 to 
4 o'clock. At 2 o'clock the unfinished business, the Boulder 
dam bill, was laid before the Senate. The motion of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri would displace the unfinished business. I 
do not want that done, 

Mr. RMED of Missouri. Let the Senator ask that the un- 
finished business be laid aside. 

Mr, JOHNSON, I am willing. That is exactly what I was 
going to suggest. I am willing that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside until 3 o’clock, which is the utmost that 
could be done in any event for it, if that is satisfactory to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There are certain Senators interested 
that situation who are not in the Chamber. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
‘ors answered to their names: 


9 


= 





in 
I suggest the 


pro tempore. The clerk will call the 


Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Ringham George McMaster Shortridge 
ease Gerry Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Glass Means Steck 
broussard Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stewart 
Cameron Gould Neely Swanson 
\apper Hale Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harris Overman Underwood 
Couzens Harrison Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Hawes Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, Watson 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
edwards Keyes Robinson, Ark. Willis 
lerris King Robinson, Ind. 
Fess La Foliette Sackett 


_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that the pending busi- 
hess may be temporarily laid aside until the hour of 3 o’clock 
and that the Senate proceed during the intervening period with 
the resolution of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REEp}. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not understand the request. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Califor- 
nia asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business, being 
the Boulder Canyon bill, be temporarily laid aside and that the 
resolution of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] be con- 
sidered until 3 o'clock, when the Senate will enter upon an order of 
business decided by unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President——— 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep}] has already made the motion just repeated by the 
Senator from Arizona, which is pending. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Arizona will have them 
when we get ready, in just a minute. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Alabama 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to ask, Has the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri been modified or amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does it still contain the provision whereby 
the select committee may nose into the election of Senators 
against whom no charges have been made? If the resolution 
proposes to give to the committee authority to sit during the 
recess and continue to investigate in Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, or other States which are named, I am willing to vote 
for it; but I will not vote for it in its present form, giving the 
committee authority to go about and inquire into the election 
of Senators against whom ne charge has been made. I think 
that it would be a dangerous precedent to put in the hands of 
a man’s enemies in his State an opportunity to besmirch him, 
to injure him, when no gocd can come from it and there 
might be no bona fide grounds for action. That is what I fear. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from California permit me to ask a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Califor- 
nia, who has the floor, has yieldea to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I now yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator from Ala- 
bama be willing to support the resolution if it should name 
South Carolina, Alabama, Texas, and other southern States, 
where it is charged that persons have been denied the right to 
yote because of their color or race? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that would come in the cate- 
gory of those scandalous reports of which I was speaking. 
{[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, 
tor from California yield to me further? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, among the 
scandalous reports I have seen is one printed in a volume 
ealled “The statutes of the State of Texas,” in which it is 
affirmatively and explicitly provided that no negro may par- 
ticipate in the Democratic primaries. Does the Senator from 
Alabama call that “ scandalous ”? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to inform the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the State of Ohio has a provision in its 
constitution that no negro shall hold office. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, I think both those States 
ought to be investigated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from Alabama—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to say to 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] that the proposition 
involved in the pending resolution does not at all change the 
character of the original resolution under which the committee 
has been operating from the first. It merely extends the life 
of the committee for the time named in the resolution. This 
language was in the original resolution for which the Senator 
from Alabama voted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think it would be well to have the original 
resolution read. 

Mr. REED of Missourie I will hand a copy of the original 
resolution to the Senator from Alabama. 

{Mr. REED of Missouri handed a copy of the resolution to 
Mr. HEFLIN, and there was a pause.] 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
[Mr. JoHNSON] has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tor’s speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON. When the Senator from California begins 
speaking the Senator from Pennsylvania will not have a bit of 
difficulty in hearing him, I assure the Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether or not the | 
Senator who made the objection to my request insists upon that 


Mr. President, who has the 
The Senator from California 


I am unable to hear the Sena- 





objection? 
Mr. BLEASE. I do, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 


question is upon the motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr., 
REED }. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to make plain just 
one thing. I have endeavored by the means in my power to 


facilitate any pending legislation and any motion of conse- 
quence to this body. I have done so in the face of a filibuster 
upon a bill that means more to the people than does any other 
bill that is before the Congress of the United States. Beyond 
extending the courtesy of laying aside the pending bill in order 
to permit resolutions or bills to be heard and considered I can 
not go in justice to the people I represent or in justice to the 
most constructive piece of legislation that in this generation 
has been submitted to any Congress. 

I observe, of course, that those Senators who are interested 
in the filibuster are most enthusiastic for the presentation of 
this motion. I wish that it were possible for me to aid the 
Senator from Missouri in the presentation of his motion; I 
would go to any length in that direction short of destroying the 
possibility and hope that is in our minds for this legislation 
that means so much to my people. I can not do that, and I beg 
the Senators upon this side who have been kind to me in days 
gone by and I ask those in this body who believe that, after all, 
the Legislature of the United States is for the purpose of legis- 
lating, not for the purpose of filibustering—I ask all upon the 
other side and upon this to let this measure, which means so 
much to people—just men, women, and children—to go forward 
in the legislative scale. 

Filibuster! I complain not; I do not cavil at the men who 
have indulged in it, nor do I criticize them at all. Cloture I 
should like, if it were possible, upon this bill. Cloture, it seems, 
may be denied to a measure of this sort; cloture can be granted 
apparently only in certain directions upon certain kinds of | 
legislation. Because it is impossible for me to obtain cloture | 
by votes on the other side of this Chamber by which this legis- 
lation shall be put upon its final passage, I ask that it be kept | 
as the unfinished business of the Senate until the very last | 
moment of the last day shall have been exhausted in the en- 
deavor to have it passed by the Senate. That is all that I am 
asking—the right of a vote. 

I do not plead with any man upon the other side of this | 
Chamber or upon this side to yote one way or the other upon | 
this measure; I do not ask that Senators should advocate it or 
that they should do aught than their consciences may dictate 
regarding the ultimate vote on a measure designed to do so 
much good to people and to a particular territory. I ask only 
that the Senate shall demonstrate that it is not so powerless, | 
not so impotent, not so futile that a measure pending before it 
since last April can not be heard upon its merits and can not 
have a vote upon the merits and upon the measure itself. So 
it is, Mr. President, that I ask that the motion which has been | 
presented here, offered by the Senator from Missouri or the | 
Senator from Arizona—I am not clear which—may be defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing | 
to the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
wish to say a word. The Senator from California has accused 
those who are opposing this bill of filibustering. I am not 
sensitive about his accusation; but the Senator says that Im- 
perial Valley is about to be inundated and that this is a relief 
measure. It will be 10 years, or, at the most conservative esti- 
mate, 7 years, before the Boulder dam could protect Imperial 
Valley from floods. The Arizona delegation in Congress now is 
ready to vote for an appropriation of $50,000,000 as a stop-gap 
to save Imperial Valley within the next year. So much for 
that. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. JOHNSON, amd Mr. McMASTER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, we adopted the cloture rule 
for the purpose of preventing a filibuster by less than one-third 











The Senator from Arizona. 
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of the Members of this body and thereby defeating legislation. 
If a bill is worthy of consideration this late in a session it is 
worthy of having a vote. I am willing to vote for cloture on 
any measure this body thinks of sufficient importance to be 
taken up for consideration in the last hours of the session. We 
will be compelled to adjourn by constitutional provision on the 
4th day of March; there are only a few days remaining of the 
session. The Senate has been aware of that for some time. 
We have considered carefully those measures that were most 
worthy of consideration in the last hours, realizing that many 
measures of importance must be laid aside until the next 


| session. 


The steering committee have placed this bill, the Boulder 
Canyon bill, among the list of those that should be acted on 
at this session. The fact that this body on two or three sepa- 
rate occasions has refused to take up other important measures 
that would displace this measure indicates the importance the 
Senate attaches to this action. It declined at one time to take 
up the bill to permit loans by the Government to soldiers. It 
refused to take up the so-called prohibition measure. It is clear 
that an overwhelming majority of this body considers that the 
Boulder dam legislation is emergency legislation. 

I am prepared to vote for cloture on all of these matters 
that the Senate has indicated are important emergency meas- 
ures. I do not think a distinction should be drawn between 
them at all. Of course, if a Senator is opposed to any form of 
cloture, I do not expect him to vote for cloture on this bill, nor 
do I expect him to vote for cloture on any other bill. I do not 
see how the Senators who voted for cloture on H. R. 2, the so- 
called banking bill, can claim that they are opposed to any 
cloture. 

The Senator from Arizona says this is not an emergency 
measure. He says it can not help Imperial Valley for seven 
or eight years. Even if that were true, it would be our duty 
not to make it nine years; but I desire to say that the testi- 
mony is undisputed that unless this river is controlled by seven 
years from now, the destruction of Imperial Valley by making 
it a lake—because it is below sea level—is inevitable. If we 
postpone it for one year, we risk the inevitable destruction of 
that valley. On the other hand, when the dam has reached 
a height of 100 feet it will impound a part of the water and a 
part of the silt. When it has reached a height of 200 feet it’ 
will be almost a practical safeguard to that valley. 

The point is this: Even if that valley were safe for seyen 
years, it will be necessary to have the dam completed by seven 
years. I contend that the only fair thing for this body to do 
is to take a measure of this kind, that has shown its importance, 
and treat it as you do the other measures, place on it the cloture 
rule, I ask now that Senators who are in favor of the bill 
proceed immediately along the line indicated to find out whether 
two-thirds of this body are in favor of stopping this filibuster. 
If two-thirds of them are not in favor of stopping the filibuster, 
then the legislation must die for this session, because other bills 
are entitled to consideration and will be taken up unless we get 
cloture. 

I was unwilling to take up other very important measures 
that I favored and voted against taking them up to displace 
this measure. I must continue to do so by reason of what I 
know of the emergency of this matter; and I regret to be placed 
in that position. 

If this motion of Senator Reep’s is agreed to, it means that 
this resolution will be the unfinished business; and, as the un- 
finished business, we would have to place cloture on the resolu- 
tion, or it would be discussed until the end of the session. If 
that is the case, then place the cloture on the pending bill, the 
Boulder dam bill, and it will be voted on inside of two days. 
Then place cloture on the resolution of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and it will be voted on in two days after that. 

The only way in which we can accomplish legislation in this 
body is by carrying out the rules of this body—by carrying out 
the rule that provides for cloture when two-thirds want it. If 


| there ever was a time in this body when cloture was essential 


to carry out the important legislation now pending, it is on 
this particular occasion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have been an advo- 
cate of the Boulder dam bill. I have already stated on the floor 
such considerations as occurred to me in favor of that bill. 
This resolution is nothing but a mere conferring upon the com- 
mittee of the right to sit during the recess of the Senate and 
to examine the ballot boxes from one State and an extension of 
a right so that it would cover the election in Maine if the com- 
mittee saw fit to go into it. Up to this time there has not 
been sufficient evidence submitted to us to warrant us to go 
into it; but, because there was some urgency of that kind, I 
thought it well enough to cover it, 
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When I submitted this resolution this morning I did not 
expect that it would take more than 10 minutes to dispose of 
it. I expected no personal attack to be made upon me or upon 
the committee. I do not want to displace the Boulder dam 
pill. Therefore, unanimous consent was asked that it be tem- 
porarily laid aside until 3 o’clock. That consent was refused, 
however. In view of that situation I am going to withdraw 
my motion to take up this resolution and give the Senator from 
California and his associates a further opportunity to press the 
soulder dam bill; but I give notice now that I shall call up 
the resolution at the earliest possible moment, and I give notice 
vow that I shall ask that we have an adjournment to-night, 
so that we can have a morning hour to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
that the Senator from Missouri has withdrawn his motion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection 
und development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as I said yesterday, I am 
not nominating candidates fer the Presidency; but the able 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] attracts the admiration of 
all Americans. I dislike to see him retreat under fire at this 
time. That is not his habit. Inasmuch, Mr. President, as the 
subject which the Senator from Missouri brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate runs to the vitals of government, I must 
discuss it for a moment. The unfinished business is before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a moment; the Chair 
desires to state the question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Do not state me off the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. The question is upon 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST]. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to be heard. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. For a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was going to suggest, in line with what the 
Senator said about the resolution, that if the Senator from 
Missouri would strike out the second provision he could pass 
his resolution in a minute, without laying it aside. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
that the last clause of the resolution should go out if anybody 
objects to it. I do not want that job. 

Mr. WATSON. May I ask what it is? 
with it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Maine situation. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ean not yield at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Senator from Arizona declines to yield. The Senate will be 
in order. This request applies to the occupants of the galleries 
the same as to Members on the (floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. That resolution was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed as the chairman of that committee the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] anc as the other members 
thereof the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLuette], and the junior 
Senator from Utah [{Mr. Kine]. That committee investigated 
the Illinois and the Pennsylvania primaries. 

I have not read the testimony in the Pennsylvania case. 
Therefore it would ill-become me to presume to speak of that 
case in the Senate, when I have not read the testimony. But, 
Mr. President, I have read the testimony and studied the testi- 
mony in the Illinois case, comprehended within the voluminous 
hearings before the special committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I respect the Chair for endeavoring to keep 
order, but I shall not be offended if Senators drown out my 
voice, because I have employed it so frequently lately that it 
is most distressing to me to hear it myself. 

The testimony shows that in addition to the contribution of 
$125,000 made by Mr. Samuel Insull to the campaign committee 
of Mr. Frank L. Situ, the Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate, the said Samuel Insull also contributed 
the sum of $15,000 to the campaign committee of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the nomination for the same office. 

Mr. Insull, the largest traction magnate in Illinois, testified 
before the Reed committee that he was responsible for an in- 





I am not familiar 


It was intended to apply to the 
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vestment of $640,000,000 in the stocks and bonds of various 
transit companies, street railways, and interurban railways. 
The testimony further showed 


HENRY CABOT LODGE MEMORIAL 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. To-day in the city of Boston, before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, a hearing is being held upon a proposal to provide for the 
erection of a memorial to one who served long and with great 
distinction in this Chamber—the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. The junior Senator from Massachusetts has written 
a letter which is to be read on that oceasion, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter may be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with the bill of the Massachusetts house providing for 
the memorial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


House 884, by Mr. Washburn of Worcester, petition of Slater Washburn 
to provide for the erection by the art commission in the State House 
or on the grounds thereof of a memorial to the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge. State administration, January 20. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETT, 1927 
An act to provide for the erection of a memorial to the late Henry 
Cabot Lodge 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives in general 
court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The art commission for the Commonwealth shall provide 
for the erection on the statehouse grounds or in the statehouse of a 
monument or memorial commemorative of the services of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, former member of the Massachusetts general court and for 37 
years representative of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Said commission shall have authority to engage the services 
of a sculptor and architect. 

Sec. 3. Subject to the approval of the governor and council, there 
shall be paid out of the treasury of the Commonwealth a sum not ex- 
ceeding ———— thousand dollars to carry out the purposes of this act. 








FesBRUARY 23, 1927. 
Hon. SLATER WASHBURN, 
House of Representatives, Boston, Masa. 

My Deak REPRESENTATIVE WASHBURN: I have noted in the news- 
papers that there is to be a hearing February 24 before the committee 
on State administration upon your bill for a memorial to Henry Cabot 
Lodge. As the pressure of legislative work in these closing days of the 
Congress will prevent my appearing before the committee, I am asking 
you to put me upon record as earnestly supporting the project. 

I share the belief of those who feel that we should be slow to rear 
monuments until time has given us the perspective to judge men’s 
greatness, but in this instance we can give lasting recognition, not to 
the worth of single achievements but to a career which was worthy of 
our best Massachusetts traditions in the broadness of its powers and 
the unselfishness of its service. 

Senator Lodge's contributions in historical research, notable as they 
were, gave evidence of the fact that he sacrificed a great place in 
literature to serve the State and Nation. 

Of his public service, the longest continuous term of service in the 
Congress of any Massachusetts citizen, much has been said and written; 
he was a man of strong convictions, and the echoes of his differences 
with others upon some of the larger problems of statesmanship are still 
heard, but as the years recede I am confident we will come to recognize 
that his course was charted upon what he conceived in the light of 
history to be our destiny. For 37 years in the Congress of the United 
States he was a powerful figure in protecting our national honor and 
interest, and his name came to be representative of Americanism in the 
chancelleries of the world. This alone warrants our officially remem- 
bering him, even if we were to be forgetful of his splendid leadership 
in domestic concerns, both as the formulator of legislative policies and 
as a counselor of Presidents. 

In conducting the affairs of the Nation the services of statesmen of 
two opposing schools of thought are equally indispensable. We need 
the viewpoint of those whose attention is fixed upon the effort to carry 
on to perfection the ideals of the founders of our Government by rem 
edying any unforeseen imperfections that experience may show to exist 
We need no less those who are reluctant to sanction changes in the 
Constitution and the laws bequeathed us by our fathers, lest by rash 
experimentation the very foundations of representative government 
should be undermined. Senator Lodge was our unrivaleu exponent of 
one of these opposing schools of thought. The sympathies and efforts 
of many have been devoted to the other, but these differences of view 
points should never lead us to underestimate the great value of his 
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service to the State and to the Nation in compelling the great advances 
in government which have taken place in our own State and in the 
Nation as a whole during his long term of public service to be taken 
gradually, to be weighed with caution, and to represent, when taken, 
no hasty impulse, but the well-grounded conviction of the majority of 
our citizenship. This service alone, if there were no other to be cited, 


would amply justify the tribute we now offer to his memory. 

If I could not honor such statesmanship as that of Henry Cabot 
Lodge without stopping to remember mere differences of opinion, I would 
regard myself more of a partisan than an American. If we can not 
applaud such unselfish effort and attainment—if we can not pay a 
lasting tribute to one who gained such national and world recognition, 
then we would be narrower and more intolerant than I have ever known 
Massachusetts to be. 

Massachusetts, that Senator Lodge loved with the ardor which char- 
acterizes the affection of all who know her traditions and have lived 
within her, has been more than generous in the men she has sent to 
represent her in the Senate of the United States. They have been 


selected from among the ablest and best of her citizens. They have 
made national reputations. John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Rufus 


Choate, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, and George Frisbie Hoar— 
statesmen that any Commonwealth might point to with just pride. 
With those, who will hesitate to link, now that the record is closed and 
our judgment is clear and impartial, the name of Henry Cabot Lodge? 

We will do well to give expression in an enduring memorial, as we 
have done to our other great Senators, to the estimate already put upon 
the greatness of Henry Cabot Lodge by the people of the Commonwealth, 


Very cordially yours, 
Davip I. WaLsH. 
COURTS IN TENNESSEE 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a week or two ago the 
Senate passed a bill changing the date at which sessions of 
Federal courts might be held in the western district of Ten- 
nessee, That bill went to the House, but the House inad- 
vertently passed a bill of its own. I have talked this matter 
over with the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
he authorized me to ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 14831, to amend section 107 of the 
Judicial Code. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

That the seventh sentence of section 107 of the Judicial Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Terms of the district court for the western division of said district 
shall be held at Memphis on the first Mondays in April and October; 
and for the eastern division, at Jackson, on the fourth Mondays in 
March and September.” 


Mr. CURTIS. If it applies only to the courts in Tennessee, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is all it applies to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
Committee on the Judiciary will be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, The Chair hears none. Is there ob- 
jection to its consideration? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Let the bill be read. 
The clerk will read the bill. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES AT LAKE DENMARK EXPLOSION 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of Senate bill 4558, to provide a method for compen- 
sating persons who suffered property damage or personal injury 
due to the explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake 
Denmark, N, J., July 10, 1926. 

The object of this bill is to give those who suffered losses a 
method by which to file their claims. It does not make any 
appropriation, and if I wait until the next session of Congress, 
eight months will be lost, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. Has it been reported by the committee? 

Mr. EDGE. It was reported favorably by the committee and 
is recommended by the Budget. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 2, 
line 2, to insert the following: 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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and to transmit each such claim with supporting papers and a report 
of his finding of facts and recommendations thereon to the Comptroller 
General of the United States for submission to the Congress with his 
recommendations thereon: Provided, That claims of persons not em- 
ployees of the United States for compensation for disability or death 
resulting from personal injury sustained from said fires or explosions 
shall not be recommended hereunder for persons or in amounts which 
would not be allowable under the United States employees’ compensa- 
tion act if the individual were an employee of the United States: 
Provided further, That the report to be made hereunder shall contain a 
brief statement of the character and justice of each claim so certified, 
the amount claimed, and the amount found due. 


And, on page 2, to strike out sections 2, 3, and 4, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to make a thorough investigation of the merits 
of the claims which have been submitted to the Navy Department in 
writing and which may be submitted within six months after the date 
of this act, for compensation for property damage, death, or personal 
injury, alleged to have been caused by the series of fires and explesions 
which occurred at the naval ammunition station, Lake Denmark, N. J., 
on the 10th day of July, 1926, and to transmit each such claim with 
supporting papers and a report of his finding of facts and recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Comptroller General of the United States for sub- 
mission to the Congress with his recommendations thereon: Provided, 
That claims of persons not employees of the United States for compen- 
sation for disability or death resulting from personal injury sustained 
from said fires or explosions shall not be recommended hereunder for 
persons or in amounts which would not be allowable under the United 
States employees’ compensation act if the individual were an employee 
of the United States: Provided further, That the report to be made 
hereunder shall contain a brief statement of the character and justice 
of each claim so certified, the amount claimed, and the amount found 
due. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. > 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to give me an opportunity to bring up three or four small, 
routine matters? It will result in no debate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 


SALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT PROPERTY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4805) to authorize the sale, under provisions of the act of 
March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department 
real property. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. WapswortH, Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Greens, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. SHeprarD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5028) for the promotion of certain officers of the United States 
Army now on the retired list having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

. That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
, and 4. 
J. W. WapsworrH, Jr., 
Davip A. REED, 
WaLter F. Grorep, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. FRANK JAMES, 
Jno. ©, SPEAKS, 
Percy BH. QUIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
SALE OF GOVERNMENT LAND IN LOUISIANA 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report favorably Senate bill 5727 to authorize and direct 





the Secretary of War to accept an act of sale and a ©. 8. B. 
dedication of certain property in the city of New Orleans, La., 
from the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
and for other purposes, and submit a report thereon (No. 1601). 
The bill has the approval of the War Department, and there 
accompanies it a letter of the Secretary of War. It affects 
a situation in the city of New Orleans. In view of the lateness 
of the session, this being a Senate bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate ‘consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed, for and on behalf of the United States of America, to 
accept in performance of a contract by and between the United States 
of America and the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, dated May 29, 1918, and of options to purchase contained 
in two leases from the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans to the United States of America, each dated July 1, 1918, 
which options were exercised by the United States on May 31, 1919, 
an act of sale as to the B, Bl, and B2 parcels and a dedication as 
nuthorized by the constitution and laws of the State of Louisiana as 
to the A, Al, and A2 parcels covered and described in said instrument 
from the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, the said 
parcels being lands that comprise the New Orleans Army supply base, 
New Orleans, La. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of War to accept an act of sale and a 
dedication of certain property in the city of New Orleans, La., 
from the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
and for other purposes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee. 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16686) to 
authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
to make loans to veterans upon the security of adjusted service 
certificates ; agreed to the conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Green of Iowa, Mr. Hawrey, Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. GARNER, and 
Mr. CoLLierR were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to me for the presentation of a motion? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am anxious to yield to the Senator from 
California, and I think courtesy would require that, but I have 
indicated that I would yield to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RoBINSON ], and then I will yield to the Senator from California, 
although he is armed with a blade for my destruction. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this is a privileged motion, 
held by the Vice President to be presentable at any time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Just a moment. I hardly think the Senator 
ought to ask me to yield on a matter where he proposes to 
eviscerate my State. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I do not ask the Senator to yield. I say 
it is a privileged motion. I present it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to rule 


that a Senator can take another from the floor even without 
his consent for the presentation of a privileged motion. 


Mr. JOHNSON. That is exactly what the Vice President 
held. Will the Senator yield to me 





Mr. ASHURST. 
that I may be slain. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas, and then I will yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not want the Senator to yield unless 
I have the right. If I have not the right, I will not present 
the motion now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California has 
the right to present a privileged motion at any time, and can 
take a Senator off his feet to do so. 


I decline to yield at this moment in order 
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Mr. ASHURST. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
I have the floor. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I respectfully, and with great deference to 
the Chair, appeal from the decision of the Chair, for the reason 
that a motion of this kind is not in order when a Senator has 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Wait a moment, please. I yielded to the 
Senator from New York, and I am glad I did so. Now, I 
wish to yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 





quorum. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not yield for that purpose at this 
moment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend while 


the Chair makes a statement. The precedents of the Senate 
are to the effect that a Senator can be taken off the floor at 
any time that a petition for cloture is presented. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, from that decision of the 
Chair, with great affection for the Chair, I respectfully appeal, 
and I demand the yeas and nays on the appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? And 
on that question the Senator from Arizona demands the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. In his absence, not 
knowing how he would vote on this matter, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general pair with the senior 


Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. Grmuerr]. He is absent on 
account of illness. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I in- 


quire if the Senator from Wyoming [Mr,. WarreEN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Having a general pair with that Senator, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mtr. President, may I ask a question about 
the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Does the Chair rule that the mere filing 
of the cloture application takes the Senator from Arizona from 
the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
tor from Arizona as having the floor after the motion for cloture 
is stated. Rule XXII states that the motion for cloture may be 
presented at any time and that the Chair must state it to the 
Senate. The Chair will deprive the Senator from Arizona of 
his right to the floor only until the cloture rule is laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. 
“ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 30, as follows: 

¥EAS—46 


Under that explanation of the Chair I vote 


Bingham Gof Mayfield Schall 
Blease Gooding Means Sheppard 
Borah Hale Moses Shipstead 
Capper Howell Neely Shortridge 
Copeland Johnson Norbeck Stanfieid 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Norris Stewart 
Curtis Kendrick Nye Wadsworth 
Dale Keyes Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Edge La Follette Pittman Watson 
Ernst Lenroot Reed, Pa. Willis 
Frazier McLean Robinson, Ind. 
Glass McMaster Sackett 

NAYS—30 
Ashurst Ferris McKellar Steck 
Bayard Fess Metealf Stephens 
Bratton George Vhipps Trammell 
Broussard Gerry Ransdell Tyson 
Bruce Harris Reed, Mo Walsh, Mass. 
Cameron Harrison Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Caraway Heflin Simmons 
Dill King Smith 

NOT VOTING—19 

Deneen Gould McNary Swanson 
du Pont Greene Oddie Underwood 
Edwards Harreld Overman Warren 
Fletcher Hawes Pepper Weller 
Gillett Jones, N. Mex. Smoot 


So the Senate sustained the decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will read 
motion for cloture: 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions jf 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that d¢bate be 


now the 
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brought to 2 close upon Senate bill 3331, a bill to provide for the pro- 
tection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin, Calendar 
No. 666, and all amendments thereto, 

Dated, February 24, 1927. 


HinaM W. JONNSON, Roya 8S. COPELAND. 


G. W. Norris. F, R. Goopine, 

Key PIrTMAN. LYNN J. FRAZIER. 

JAMES E. WaTSON, PeTrer NORBECK. 

W. H. McMaster. Rick W. MBANS. 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, A. R. GOULD. 

Joun B. KENDRICK, W. L. JONES. 

M. M. NEELY. EARLE B. MAYFIELD. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 17264) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
tiver at the city of Mount Carmel, [L., in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S.2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2615. An act to amend paragraph (1) of section 22 of the 
interstate commerce act by providing for the carrying of a 
blind person, with a guide, for one fare; 

S. 4893. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations ; 

S. 5671. An act to amend paragraph (c) of section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose 
of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 
portation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924; 
S. 5699. An act relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend teuts and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Tampa, 
Fla., in April, 1927. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 17248. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 17128. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and permitting 
the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of Indiana 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge ; 
and 

H. R. 17264. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, Lll.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

RETIREMENT OF DISABLED WORLD WAR OFFICERS 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


at this time Senate bill 3027, and recognizes the Senator from | 


Arizona. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, 


under certain conditions, officers and former officers of the 
Army of the United States, other than officers of the Regular 
Army, who incurred physical disability in line of duty while 
in the service of the United States during the World War. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President——— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas.. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is the bill of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], which had passed the Senate—— 
Mr. ASHURST. I can not yield for more than a question, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill of the Senator from 


Tennessee is before the Senate. 
Mr. ASHURST. I have the floor. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask recognition on that bill. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Boulder 
dam bill is no longer before the Senate. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into yesterday the Chair should have 
recognized the Senator who first addressed him. The Senator 
from Arkansas haying in mind the parliamentary situation 
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desired recognition from the Chair in order to make certain 
that the bill of the Senator from Tennessee might be considered 
during the hour set apart for the consideration of that bill. 
Surely the Senator from Arizona will not insist upon claiming 
the floor to discuss the Boulder dam bill when the Boulder 
dam bill is not before the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I simply ask the Chair if I have the floor? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask for recognition in my 
own right on the bill before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. The veterans’ relief measure is before the Senate, but a 
Senator is the judge of the relevancy of his remarks under the 
rule of the Senate, and the Senator from Arizona will proceed. 

Mr. ASHURST. The only information I desire from the 
Chair is whether I have the floor? 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has the 
oor, 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
do with it? 
to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield only for a brief question at this 
juncture. I am in favor of the Tyson bill: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 


What is the Senator going to 
I ask the Senator from Arizona if he will yield 





Mr. ASHURST. I decline to yield for other than a brief 
question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Arizona 
is not entitled to the floor for the reason that by the unani- 
mous-consent order entered into yesterday a new bill has come 
before the Senate, the bill of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Tyson], and an hour was set aside for the consideration of 
that bill. The Senator from Arkansas asks recognition of the 
Chair for the purpose of discussing briefly the bill of the 
Senator from Tennessee. The Senator from Arizona surely 
understands that he forfeits no rights and gains no advantage 
by claiming the floor now, because the speech which he would 
make while the Tyson bill is under consideration would 
neither be credited to him nor charged against him when the 
consideration of the Boulder dam bill is resumed. I think the 
Senator from Arizona should yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I have not finished. 

Mr. ASHURST. I then yield to the Senator to finish his 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
relevancy of his remarks, 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no rule of the Senate as to rele- 
vancy. 

The VICE 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I decline to yield at this time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The ordinary custom of the Senate is 
that a Senator may talk about anything he pleases under the 
general rules of the Senate, but a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been entered into in good faith providing that the 
retirement bill of the Senator from Tennessee shall be con- 
sidered at this time. When « unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into for the consideration of a bill, that bill must be 
considered and it must be discussed or else the unanimous- 
consent agreement is violated. It is left to the Chair to see 
that the unanimous-consent agreement is carried out. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I want to point out to the 
Chair that the mere fact that the Senator from Arizona had 
the floor while a different order was in process does not entitle 


The Senator is the judge of the 
PRESIDENT. 


Unfortunately that is the case. 


from Arizona has 


him to retain the floor when a new Dill comes before the 
Senate. The Chair surely does not intend to hold that, after 


the unanimous-consent agreement was entered into in good 
faith by the Senate on yesterday, a Senator who has occupied 
the floor in the discussion of the Boulder dam bill can retain 
the floor, by virtue of his previously acquiring that right, for 
the purpose of discussing the same subject. 

Mr. ASHURST. I claim my right to the floor at this junc- 
ture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Arizona 
yielded the floor when he appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 
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Mr. ASHURST. No; it was taken away from me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have the floor, and the Chair said so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Chair can arbitrarily 
recognize the Senator. He has the power to recognize any- 
body he wants to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
raise a point of order? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A point of order. I suggest 
to the Senator from Tennessee that he invoke the rule estab- 
lished but a moment ago and file his petition for cloture on 
the retirement bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has that right. 
rule of the Senate. I have the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has 
the floor. The Chair will state that at the end of the morning 
hour, when the unfinished business is laid before the Senate, it 
is customary to allow the Senator then addressing the Chair 
to continue to speak on the subject on which he was speaking 
before the unfinished business was laid before the Senate. 
There is no reason for any different procedure under parlia- 
mentary law when a bill is laid before the Senate for consid- 
eration under a unanimous-consent agreement in the regular 
order. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee files 
a petition. 

Mr. TYSON. I desire to enter a motion to close debate 
under Rule XXII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will present his 
motion, the Chair will read it as the rule requires. 

Mr. ASHURST. That does not deprive me of the floor, 
does it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
a vote at 1 o’clock on the second calendar day following to-day 
has already been ordered on the petition for cloture on the 
Boulder dam bill and that therefore a vote at that hour on 
the bill mentioned in the last order presented can not in the 
nature of things be had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule relating to special 
orders, the yote on the second petition would follow when the 
other matter is disposed of. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. Then, 
Mr. President, would the vote on cloture on this bill take place 
immediately after the other vote or after the disposition of 
the other bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the cloture motion on the first 
bill should be agreed to, then there could not be a vote on the 
second motion for cloture until the bill specified’ in the first 
motion had been disposed of. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


Does the Senator from Arkansas 


That is a 


And not even a vote on the 
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second cloture motion could interrupt the consideration of the | 


Boulder dam bill if cloture should be voted on the other? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Not if cloture should be invoked. 
Mr. TYSON. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the motion 

for cloture presented by the Senator from Tennessee : 





We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move that debate 
be brought to a close upon the pending measure (8S. 3027) making eli- 
gible for retirement, under certain conditions, officers and former offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States, other than officers of the Regular 
Army, who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the 
service of the United States during the World War: 


L. D. Tyson. W. L. Jones. 
JAMES COUZENS. JAMES E. WATSON. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, Harry B. HAwes, 
ArTHUR R. ROBINSON. Frank B. WILLIS. 
Joe T. ROBINSON. J. THos. Hern. 


Morris SHEPPARD. 
H, F. ASHURST. 
Davip I. WALSH. 
FREDERICK HALE. 
Guy D. Gorr., 
Duncan U. FLETCHER. 
PaRK TRAMMELL. 
Wma. J. Harris. 
DaAviIpD W. STEWART. 


WOODBRIDGE N. FERrRis. 
M. M. NBELY. 

R. H. CAMERON. 
EARLE B. MAYFIELD. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 

S. G. Bratton. 
DANIEL F. Steck, 
CARTER GLASS. 

F. R. Goopina. 


The motion for cloture is signed by more than 16 Senators. 


| violate your conscience. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I now resume the floor. 

Mr. TYSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TYSON. I desire to know what was the statement made 
by the Chair in regard to when the cloture motion would be 
passed upon that I have just asked for. When will the vote 
be had? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote upon the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee will be taken after the disposition of 
the bill which will be considered under the previous motion for 
cloture. 

Mr. TYSON. Not until the conclusion of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not, in the judgment of 
the Chair; but the Chair will state that if the motion for clo- 
ture upon the Boulder dam bill shall fail, then the vote will be 
taken on the cloture motion filed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I was interrupted by the 
eloture motion on the Boulder dam bill filed by the Senator 
from California {[Mr. Jonnson], who, like a bifurcated, peri- 
patetic voleano, in constant eruption, has gone about the land 
inveighing against cloture; in other words, “cloture is wrong 
except when it accrues to his benefit.’ Thus we see a rising 
above principle. 

Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.—Shakespeare. 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.—Alexander Pope. 





Arizona is the youngest State in the Union; after having been 
a member of the Federal Union for 15 years, this youngest 
State is to be strangled by a cloture motion. She may be 
strangled and evyiscerated, but with her last expiring gasp she 
will brandish the clenched fist of defiant opposition and 
resistance to those who would despoil her. Senators com- 
placently plan to vote for a cloture motion to destroy one State. 
I hope Arizona may be the only State to be destroyed, but when 
you start upon such dubious ventures you do not know where 
the end will be. 

Mr. President, when one is mixing poison and unpalatable 
doses for other people let him consider how he would like to 
take some of the medicine that he is commending to the palates 
of his victims. That is a good philosophy to guide you, sir, as 
you go through life. 

Mr. President, this Senate is the forum of freedom. Some 
Senators who have denounced cloture most furiously now rush 
forward to sign a cloture petition. So much for their consist- 
ency! They believe that consistency is a jewel, but that 
jewelry is vulgar. 

Mr. President, this bill may pass; of course, it will pass if 
the cloture motion shall carry; but that will not bring the 
result sought by the Boulder dam bill, because Arizona will 
resort to another tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which deals with the ever-present and complex problems 
of 48 States and their sovereignty. After 10 years’ litigation 
as a result of this bill it will be found that with Arizona, as 
with Alabama and Texas and Tennessee and New York and all 
the other States, there are certain reserved rights which a State 
has that not even the Senate can destroy. Arizona will retire 
behind her ramparts and her loyal sons will, under the Consti- 
tution. bid defiance to your cloture. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the emergency officers’ retire- 
ment bill. I have voted for it, and shall continue to do so, 
therefore must not take its time. Is there a Senator here who 
understands the bill? Call the roll and let him say aye who 
understands this bill. I pause for a reply. To what extent 
has the Senate degenerated when it proposes to eviscerate a 
State—not mere persons, for persons are so evanescent. Sena- 
tors, if you vote for this cloture motion, you may drown the 
voice of Arizona, but there will ever afterwards be in your 
bosom an unstilled voice from which you can not escape; there 
will be that which distinguishes men from animals, a conscience, 
and you never will be able to live a peaceful life after you 
Will you vote for a cloture on a bill 
which you do not understand? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. In just a moment. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is my leader; I am proud of him. I men- 
tioned the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] as being worthy 
to enter the presidential lists, but the Senator from Arkansas 
is also well worthy. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


I decline to yield. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
merely to introduce a bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will not. 

Now, Mr. President, having vindicated the principle that I 
am entitled to the floor, I close by saying that when you gather 
around your fireside in the eventide of life this one act of 
yours to attempt to despoil a State by a bill which you do not 
understand will be one act that you will not wish to try to 
explain to your sons. I now deem it an honor to yield to my 
lender, the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely wanted 
to ask leave, out of order, to introduce a bill and have it re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
he received. 

|'The bill noted is in the Recorp, under the proper heading.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, my interrup- 
tion had no relation to the Boulder dam bill, and I do not 
know why the Senator assigns me to the opposition to him with 
respect to that bill, as I have made no declaration or announce- 
ment of my views regarding it. I have not announced a pur- 
pose to support the Boulder dam bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Which shows that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is a real statesman. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
time reaching that conclusion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I inquire what is the busi- 
ness now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The measure now before the Sen- 
ate is the bill presented by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Tyson], being Senate bill 3027, the emergency officers’ retire- 
ment bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will permit me, I ask unanimous consent that at 4 o’clock 
the Senate vote upon the bill of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall be obliged to object to that. I do 
not believe that all the Senators who desire to be heard on the 
bill can be heard between now and 4 o'clock. 

Mr. President, there is probably no measure which it is more 
difficult to oppose than this bill, so ardently and ably championed 
by the Senator from Tennessee. We are a sympathetic, kindly 
people. Observers have sometimes told us that we are inclined 
to let sympathy run away with our good judgment. I realize 
that few foreign nations at present make any such claim. We 
are accused by them of being hard-hearted Shylocks, unwilling 
to cancel debts and insisting on our full rights. Even those 
countries whose war debts we have in large part offered to 
eancel in that regard do not regard us as being particularly 
sympathetic and kindly. Our neighbors to the south of us do 
not so regard us. They desire to behave as they please and 
without regard to the generally accepted duties of members of 
the family of nations. 

Our possession of the Panama Canal and its importance to 
us strategically make it necessary that we maintain the Monroe 
doctrine in its most active and Rooseveltian form so far as the 
Caribbean Sea is concerned. If we are unwilling for foreign 
nations to land armed forces to protect their citizens and the 
investments which they have made under the laws of the coun- 
tries involved, we must be prepared to take the burden of criti- 
cism ourselves and due regard for them, even though our action 
leads to an accusation of a lack of sympathy on our part. 

There are times, Mr. President, when bills which appeal very 
strongly to one’s sympathy must be opposed on grounds of jus- 
tice and sound policy; in this case on the grounds of jus- 
tice to the enlisted men and to a great majority of the disabled 
officers of the World War, as I shall endeavor to show later, and 
on the ground of the bill being against sound military policy. 

There are times when one must be willing to take the ex- 
tremely unpopular side of measures when one has studied them 
and believes them to be contrary to public interest. Neverthe- 
less, there are few bills before us which have appealed to the 
sympathies of more people than this one. There have come to 
my desk scores of letters and telegrams urging me to support 
this measure, and I assume that the same thing is true of 
practically every Senator. In certain sections of the country, 
notably in southern California and Arizona, there have been 
tremendous efforts made to send out long-continued propaganda 
the effect of which would be to make it all but impossible for 
any but the most hard-hearted to vote against this bill. Numer- 
ous telegrams have been put into the Recorp by the Senator 
from Tennessee and by other Senators. Many of those tele- 
grams read so much alike, being word for word in form, and 
even in the peculiarity of their expression, as the Senator from 
Tennessee must have realized, that it is quite obvious that they 


Will the Senator yield to me 


the bill will 


The Senator has been a long 
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were engineered by a determined and well-organized minority 
who have the most intense belief themselves in the justice and 
in the wisdom of the cause for which they are fighting. 

I find no fault with that, Mr. President. Propaganda is 
something from which we all suffer. The flood of it has in- 
creased year by year ever since we adopted the amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which took the election of 
Senators out of State legislatures and placed it in the hands of 
the people. I merely cali attention to the fact that in this case 
this propaganda has been particularly well done. 

I recollect a cartoon appearing in a number of papers re- 
cently, picturing one of these disabled officers with but one leg, 
on a crutch, looking in through the window at others more 
favorably situated, and wondering when the time would come 
when he would have justice. It occurred to me that if this bill 
becomes a law it will not be very long before there will be car- 
toons picturing similarly distressed enlisted men, equally dis- 
abled, equally good American citizens, serving in the same 
battles, wounded at the same time, out in the cold as to what 
is provided for them, looking through the windows at the few 
officers who are taken care of in this bill. 

I say “the few officers,’ Mr. President. It is not generally 
known that only a small proportion of the disabled officers of 
the war are taken care of in this bill. To hear discussions of 
it in various conventions of the American Legion, in various 
meetings of the disabled veterans of the war, one might sup- 
pose that all officers disabled in the World War were taken 
care of by this bill and put on the retired list of the Army. 

What are the facts? This bill provides only for those officers 
of the Army of the United States during the World War, other 
than officers of the Regular Army, who have 30 per cent per- 
manent disability. 

I hold in my hand the hearings on this bill before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate, held on March 5, 1926. 
On page 17 there is a very interesting table which shows the 
compensation and active disability awards of Army officers, 
showing the extent of major disability, the degree of impair- 
ment, and the number and amount of monthly compensation 
payments as of September 30, 1925. This shows that of the 
temporarily partially disabled officers who are rated by the 
Veterans’ Bureau at from 10 to 19 per cent there are 1,484; 
of those who are rated at from 20 to °9 per cent there are 899; 
of those who are rated at from 30 to 39 per cent there are 220; 
of those who are rated at from 40 to 49 per cent there are 118; 
50 to 59 per cent, 408; 60 to 69 per cent, 58; 70 to 79 per cent, 
256; 80 to 89 per cent, 24; 90 to 99 per cent, 2; a total of 
3,469 officers of the World War who are at present receiving 
compensation as being temporarily partially disabled. It is 
hoped that they may get over this disability, but that is their 
present rating. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to call the attention of Sena- 
tors, and particularly of those members of the American Legion 
who have been so active in promoting this bill, to the fact that 
not a single one of those 3,469 temporarily disabled officers is 
affected in the slightest degree by this bill. They are not bene- 
fited at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


I suggest the absence of a 


OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


r 


Ashurst Ferris ng Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fess La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Schall 

Blease Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Jeorge McLean Shipstead 
Bratton Gerry McMaster Shortridge 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Smith 

Bruce Goft Means Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Steck 

Capper Hale Moses Stewart 
Caraway Harreld Neely Swanson 
Copeland Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harrison Norris Tyson 

Curtis Hawes Nye Wadsworth 
Dale Heflin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Pittman Watson 

Edge Jones, Wash, Ransdell Willis 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. 

Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
iswered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I had just stated that there 
re 3,469 disabled officers of the World War who are rated as 
, only temporarily disabled who are not benefited in the slightest 
degree by this bill. I will now go on to give from the same 
able a brief statement regarding some of the other disabled 
| 


I 
t 


otticers of the war. 

Among those who are permanently disabled there are Some | 
©9456 who are not benefited by this bill. Of those, 1,736 are | 
only partially disabled—between 10 and 19 per cent disabled. 
It is true that by one of the provisions of the bill they get the 
honor, such as it is, of being on a separate retired list, where 
they can see their names in print from year to year, and feel 

at they have a little more distinction; but they get no mon- 
etary benefits whatever from the bill. Between 20 and 29 per 
cent permanent partial disability, there are 720 officers who get | 
no other benefit from the bill than going on a list. In other 
words, there are 2,456 of these permanently disabled officers 
who are not placed on the retired list for receiving pensions, 
as many of them think they will be, and as many of the men 
end officers in the various American Legion and other conventions 
who have so strenuously voted for this bill believe that it will do. 

There are also some men who are temporarily totally dis- 
abled, 100 per cent totally disabled, but it is hoped only tempo- 
rarily. There are 693 of them, and they get no benefit from 
the bill. In other words, those who benefit from the bill are 
only, at the outside, some 1,900. Of these nearly 300, if they 
accepted the provisions of the bill, would get less money from 
the Government than they are getting to-day. They are get- | 
ting to-day, as permanently totally disabled, $100 a month, 
like all the enlisted men. They are second lieutenants, and 
under the provisions of this bill they would get only $97.25 
while they live; and, furthermore, as I pointed out once 
before, their wives and children at present, when the vet- 
erans die, are taken care of by the Government, which is 
something that does not happen in the case of the wives and 
children of officers of the Regular Army. Very few people 
know that. Most people ceuld not believe it if they heard it, | 
and would not believe it; but it is true that if an officer of 
the Regular Army dies to-day, the Government makes no pro- | 
vision for his wife or children after he dies. This bill, by 
placing emergency disabled officers on the retired list, pro- 
vides that the present law which takes care of wives and chil- 
dren will not apply if the officer accepts the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 





Mr. BLEASB. I want to ask the Senator if he is absolutély 
positive about that? 
Mr. BINGHAM. In reply to the Senator from South Caro- 


lina I will say that he will find that provision on page 2 of 
the bill, lines 22, 23, and 24, in which it is stated that the 
pay and allowances provided for in this bill “shall be in lieu 
of disability compensation benefits to such officers or persons 
provided in the World War veterans’ act of 1924, and amend- 
ments thereto.” “Or persons” would include their dependents, 
wives and children. 

Mr. BLEASB. Does that mean that when a man dies who | 
has taken advantage of the provisions of this bill his family | 
would not get anything? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Exactly, as the wives and children of officers 
of the Regular Army to-day get nothing when those officers die. | 

Mr. LLEASE. I am much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not believe that many of the men who 
are for this bill understand that provision. 

Finally, Mr. President, to sum up the unfairness of this meas- | 
ure, and to explain to those who are doing me the great courtesy 
of listening to these rather dry and unsympathetic remarks, I | 
want to point out that there are several million enlisted men 
who are not benefited by this bill at all. There are tens of | 
thousands of disabled enlisted men who came from civil life, 
became disabled, and are now on the rolls of disabled, just as | 
the officers are, who will not benefit by this bill. But of the | 
5,466 officets who were disabled during the war, and who are 
rated to-day as having more than 10 per cent disability, and 
who are receiving payment from the Veterans’ Bureau, only 
about 1,600 would receive any benefit whatever from this bill, 
and about 6,500 would not benefit at all. 

Of course, the bachelors who were majors and captains 
would receive a great deal more money under this bill than | 
_ are getting to-day. They have no dependents who would | 
be deprived of anything by their failure to receive pensions | 
from the Government after their deaths, and it does appear | 
as though the bachelors of field grade and of the upper com- | 
pany grades are the chief beneficiaries under this measure. 
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"The second lieutenants would not benefit at all. On the con- 
trary they would lose by this bill. Neither the married men 
nor the company officers really profit by this bill, and the 
enlisted men do not benefit by it. 

Mr. President, the proponents of this legislation have been 
extremely active and forehanded in securing the pledges of a 
large number of Senators and Congressmen to vote in favor of 
this legislation before its form and nature and significance were 
fully understood. I presume that every Senator has been ap- 
proached by ex-service men with the plea for justice for the 
iveryone wants to see 
justice done. Everyone wants to see the disabled officers of 
the World War properly cared for. No one desires to be un- 
mindful of the sufferings of the veterans who served their 
country in time of its greatest need. Consequently, the promise 


| to support this bill is readily made, because on the face of it 


it appears to be just and right and wise. A considerable num- 
ber of Senators became committed to this measure before they 
had an opportunity to study it or to see just what it does. [ 
very nearly did so myself. The plea seemed so reasonable 
and I felt so sorry for my comrades*in arms that I came 
down here favorably disposed toward this legislation. It was 
only when I began to give the matter careful study that I 
realized that although certain small classes of officers of the 
World War had been retired as disabled, this had been done 
in defiance of sound military policy and without regard to its 
ultimate effect on our treatment of disabled veterans. 

The American Legion has repeatedly gone on record as being 
favorably disposed toward this measure. I was one of the 
organizers of the American Legion in Connecticut, a member of 
the organization committee, and a member of the first execu- 
tive committee after the Legion was organized, and have been 
a member of the Legion since its inception. I have not always 
approved of everything it has done, and I most certainly do not 
agree with its action in persistently promoting this legislation. 
Nevertheless, I do not blame anyone for that, for I came so 
near myself to being heartily in favor of it before I fuliy under- 
stood it that I can readily understand how anyone who has not 
given the subject much thought could easily be led by his 
natural sympathy to give his unqualified support to this 
measure, 

There are many people who feel that nothing the disabled 
veterans of the war and their organizations ask for should be 
denied them. I can readily comprehend how a Senator who 
did not have the opportunity of serving his country in uniform 
or of serving in France during the war would hesitate to oppose 
this bill. I can readily understand how he would feel it in 
his heart to be superlatively generous to those who did serve. 

Furthermore, there are hundreds, even thousands, of veter- 
ans who, if they studied this measure carefully, would agree 
with me that it was unwise, but who could not bear to take 
a position against something which is asked for by their less 
fortunate buddies. There are thousands of enlisted men who 
know very little about this bill now, but who will sooner or 
later, if it passes, feel that they have not been treated fairly. 
They are not likely to appear before us here nor are their repre- 
sentatives likely to appear, because it would seem ungracious 
to be opposing something which the emergency disabled officers 
are asking for. Some of them may hope that if we greatly in- 
crease the pensions paid to disabled officers who came from 
| civil life we will sooner or later come to the conelusion that 
the only fair thing to do is greatly to increase the pensions paid 
to disabled soldiers who were not so fortunate as to receive 


| commissions, but who came similarly from civil life and served 
with similar or even greater ability during the war. 


{Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted a request relieving 
Mr. Stmmons from service as a conferee on the veterans’ loan 
bill, which appears elsewhere. ] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. President, in the few min- 


| utes that remain I want to call attention to one fact which I 


think has been obscured in the discussion of this bill. The 
opponents of the bill are not trying to reduce the amount that 
is paid to the disabled veterans of the World War. What we 
are trying to do, and what we are trying to insist upon, is that 
the money that is being spent shall be applied impartially and 
without favoring one person over another because of the tem- 
porary rank they held during the few months the war was on. 

I had a letter this morning from a disabled officer urging 
support of this bill, and in his letter he said frankly, “I 
think I was better than the men who served under me in the 
war. I think I did more for my country, and therefore it is 
right that I, who am now disabled, should receive more than 
they for their disabilities.” 

I say that that is a doctrine for which there is no place in 
America. Our whole idea of the equality of men, the equality 
of opportunity, the whole doctrine of Rousseau, which under- 
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lie our Constitution, should forbid any such distinction as that. 
When those men went into the war they went in on the same 
basis of equality, and the rank that was given them did not 
indicate superiority of one over the other. It indicated a 
mere convenience of arrangement for the transmission of com- 
mand from the head of the Army to every individual in it. 
That is the only excuse for rank in the American Army, to 
facilitate the transmission of command from high to low. 
Somebody has to command in that oligarchy that we call an 
army, but it is not because he is better than the privates or 
the noncoms or the lower officers whom he commands. It is 
because of the military necessity of operating under a single 
will; and for those men who found themselves given posts in 
that gradation of the scale through which command was trans- 
mitted te vaunt themselves as essentially superiors of the pri- 
vates under them is, to my mind, too snobbish and un-Ameri- 
can for recognition. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, his idea is that there is no rank in wounds. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no rank in wounds. 
Before we went into that Army we were all equal, and when 
we came out of it we were all equal, with no superiority what- 
soever in the officer over the man who fought with him, and 
often fought ahead of him. 

To my mind it would be the most un-American thing we 
could do to pass the bill. In all our other wars we have never 
made such a distinction. In the Civil War and in the years 
which have followed it, we have never once made a distinction 
between the officer and the man in the payment of compensation. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 
not want to yield the floor. 

Mr. TYSON. I want to say to the Senator that I think he 
is mistaken. In all the wars and in all the United States laws 
up to 1912 those with rank have always been given more than 
those who did not have any rank. I have the laws before 


I do 


me now. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The captains and lieuten- 
ants—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 4 o'clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement, Senate bill 
3027, the so-called Tyson bill, is returned to the calendar and 
consideration of the unfinished business of the Senate will now 
be resumed. 

ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed now to the consideration of Calendar No. 1415, 
House bill 15009, known as the alien property bill, and on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
of a quorum. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
no business has intervened since the last roll call. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The point of order is not well taken. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania bas made a motion to take up 
a bill. 

Mr. RAED of Pennsylvania. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not only that, but the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania stated that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] wanted to be relieved from acting on a conference 
committee and requested that another Senatur be appointed in 
his plaee, and that was done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that business 
has been transacted, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


I suggest the absence 


Ashurst Ferris Keyes Ransdell 
Bayard Fess King Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Biease Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Borah George McKellar Sackett 
Bratton Gerry McLean Schall 
Broussard Glass McMaster Sheppard 
Bruce Goff Mayfield Shortridge 
Cameron Gooding Means Smith 
Capper Hale Metcalf Steck 
Copeland Harreld Moses Stewart 
Couzens Harris Neely Swanson 
Curtis Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Dale Hawes Norris Tyson 
Deneen Heflin Nye Wadsworth 
Dill Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Rdg Johnson Phipps Warren 
Kdwards Jones, Wash, Pine Watson 
ernst Kendrick Pittman Willis 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words in 
regard to the motion which has been made by the Senator from 
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‘Pennsylvania. I should like very much to see the subject coy- 


ered by the bill disposed of in some way during this session. 
I should like to see the American claimants taken care of so 
far as they can be at this time and the property of aliens re- 
turned. But I do not think anything can possibly be gained by 
taking up the alien property bill at this time if the advocates of 
the bill are going to insist upon the measure as it came from 
the Senate committee. 

The House has passed a measure to which I am not seriously 
opposed, although I think there should be some amendments. 
However, I would not interpose any prolonged opposition. But 
I do feel that the measure as it came from the Senate committee 
would not only justify but would necessitate more time than 
can possibly be given to it at this session. 

It does not seem to me quite the proper thing to do, in the way 
of securing results here, at this late hour in the session, to dis- 
place a bill which has been under consideration for several days 
and take away the advantage which may have been gained 
toward the final disposition of it by interposing another measure 
which will lead to very prolonged debate. 

I do not mean by that to say that I propose to interpose a 
mere question of time against it, but I think there are several 
problems involved which it would take a large portion of the 
remaining time to dispose of. I am not disposed to go into a 
discussion of it at this time unless it seems necessary to do so. 
But I will state that as I see the bill and as I construe the 
measure coming from the Senate committee it undoubtedly 
involves confiscation in two or three particulars. It would 
involve a discussion of whether it is wise for the Government 
to abandon the policy which it has professed to maintain and, I 
think, in a large measure has maintained since it was organ- 
ized. The House measure undertakes, and I think perhaps suc- 
cessfully undertakes, to avoid the destruction of the principle 
of the inviolability of private property. But the Senate bill, 
as I see it, confessedly and admittedly incorporates in it the 
principle of confiscation, if you may call that a principle, 
which principle has none. That being true, there is no pos- 
sible chance to dispose of it and especially when it is in prac- 
tical conflict, as it will be very shortly, with two cloture rules 
and another bill which has very heavy support in the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. BORAH. 

Mr. WATSON. 
House bill? 

Mr. BORAH. 


I yield. 
Would the Senator favor the passage of the 


As I said, I would not interpose any objec- 


tion. I would like to offer a single amendment to it, but | 
would not take any time of the Senate in urging it. I should 


simply take sufficient time to say that there are some provi 
sions of the House bill of which I do not fully approve, but | 
do think it escapes running completely counter to the funda- 
mental proposition which interests me in the matter. There- 
fore, in view of the fact that something ought to be done for 
the claimants on both sides and in view of the fact that we 
have only four or five days in which to dispose of the matter, 
I would yield any views which I have with reference to the 
subject rather than delay its disposition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I appreciate the Senator’s point 
that it seems unfair to displace the Boulder dam bill between 
the present moment and the time when it becomes the subject 
of a cloture vote. I appreciate also that there may be amend- 
ments to the alien property bill, the necessity for which will 
appear when we have discussed the matter here in the Senate. 
Perhaps one afternoon’s discussion would develop the point 
which the Senator bas mentioned and would make clear some 
error into which the Finance Committee may have fallen, I! 
appreciate that it is necessary to have prompt action on thie 
public buildings bill if we are going to get those items into 
the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

With a view to recognition of all these factors I want to 
request that by unanimous consent we devote the rest of this 
afternoon to the public buildings bill, and by unanimous con- 
sent 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My suggestion did not get very 
far—and that the alien property bill be made a special order for 
2 o’clock to-morrow. If that shall be done, it will not displace 
the Boulder dam bill as the unfinished business, 

Mr. LENROOT. In that case it would not be reached at all. 

Mr. WATSON. We already have a special order for to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

Mr. LENROOT. The unfinished business displaces a special 
order. 
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Mr. WATSON. I repeat, we already have a special order 
for to-morrow afternoon on the confirmation of Mr. Myers at 
230 o’clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We have another special order for to-mor- 
row afternoon on the Muscle Shoals bill, calling for two hours 
of diseussion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Boulder dam bill has been 
under consideration for several days. The matter has been, if 
{ may so state outside the hearing of the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHurRST], debated out. 

There ought to be an opportunity to dispose of that bill. If 
it is kept before the Senate, and other measures about which 
there is going to be long controversy are to be interposed, I 
venture to say that neither the Boulder dam bill nor the other 
bills will get through if they get in conflict with each other. 


I should be glad to sit down with the able Senator from | 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and try to work out a program by 
which we can bring the alien property bill before the Senate, 
if it ean come before the Senate without displacing the Boulder 
dam bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We could not do that, because, 
while we might make it satisfactory to ourselves, we would 
be sure to find some other Senators who would be displeased. 
So I think I shall have to insist upon my motion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, which Senator has the 
fioor? I make the inquiry in order that I may address him and 
ask him to yield to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau] has the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I understood the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to say that a special order 
had been entered for the consideration of the confirmation of 
Mr. Myers. Did I correctly understand him? 

Mr. WATSON. I made the statement, perhaps, just a little 
strong. There is an understanding that the subject may come 
up to-morrow afternoon at 2.30 o’clock. I think the Senator 
from Kansas has consented to that course. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Such a unanimous-consent agreement 
will have to be obtained in the Senate and not in the cloak room. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, Mr. President, there is really no 
unanimous-consent proposition involved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is very important to have enacted 
the alien property bill. I know that there are several different 
views in regard to it. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON] is very familiar with the ship provision which I 
think is in controversy; and I suggest that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep], who has charge of the bill, the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] try to get together to-night and arvange to 
bring the measure to the attention of the Senate to-morrow 
afternoon or at such other time as may be agreed upon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be very glad to do that, 
Mr. President, and if my motion shall be’ adopted—and I hope 
it will be—we shall do our best to adjust our points of differ- 
ence in the meantime. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator’s motion shall be adopted, that 
would displace the Boulder dam bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In any event that bill will 
come up on the vote on the cloture motioa on the second day 
after to-dgy, no matter what we do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But we do not know just where we stand 
under those circumstances. I should like to take the right to 
determine just the parliamentary situation, because I do not 
want to have a cloture vote—whether it be successful or not 
is apart from the question—then have the point raised that we 
were not voting upon the pending measure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if that be so, 
then we can not vote on the Tyson bill when the cloture 
motion on that bill comes up because the pending measure in 
the meantime is the Boulder dam bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I really do not know as to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So I desire to submit parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Penrsylvania. I inquire whether displacing 
the Boulder dam bill at thig time as the unfinished business 
will affect the cloture vote on Saturday? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that it 
will not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
upon my motion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Under the provisions of Rule XXII, which 
is the rule governing the procedure as to cloture, is it not 
true that the question which the Chair must put would imply 
that the motion applies only to the business then before the 
Senate—not necessarily the unfinished business but the pending 
business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair it 
applies to the pending business at the time when the petition 
of cloture is presented. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Under Rule XXII it is stated— 


And, upon the ascertainment that a quorum is present—— 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not in order now to 
determine authentically the question presented by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam], because his question is 
hypothetical and not practical. There is no question affecting 
cloture now pending before the Senate. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that the question has just arisen—he may not 
have heard the statement that was made on this side of the 
Chamber—that if the motion 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will permit me to finish—if 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania prevails and the 
Boulder dam bill is displaced, then the cloture petition might 
not apply because the rule provides: 


The Presiding Officer shall, without debate, submit to the Senate by 
a yea-and-nay vote the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate shall be brought to a 
close?” 


In that case, I shall insist 


I rise to a 








And the question arises whether that rule would prevail 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The very point that I am 
making, is that the Senator from Connecticut is attempting to 
have the Chair determine a hypothetical question in advance of 
the practical issue arising. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Chair has just decided the question, 
and I was asking the Chair 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. The Senate 
is entitled to have such a question decided when it arises in 
the proceedings of the Senate and not upon a mere inquiry of a 
Senator. I think the Chair will appreciate that point. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I make the suggestion that, 
without urging his motion to displace the Boulder dam bill, as 
the Senator from Arizona suggested to-day, and in view of 
the fact that the Chair has held that the debate does not have 
to be relevant to the subject before the Senate, why not let 
us discuss the alien property bill this afternoon without dis- 
placing the Boulder dam bill, and perhaps, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has stated, we may arrive at a conclusion, so that 
it can be very readily disposed of. Instead of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania making his motion, and displacing the 
Boulder dam bill, let us go ahead while the Boulder dam bill is 
before us and discuss the other question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The motion is debatable, so 
that course is possible if the Senate desires to pursue it. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be entirely agreeable to me, 
except for the fact that there is pending now before the Senate 
what is known as the public buildings bill, involving the House 
amendments to a bill passed by the Senate early in the session. 
Senators are all familiar with the measure. It increases by 
$100,000,000 the authorization for public buildings outside of 
the District of Columbia. If there is to be any advantage ob- 
tained from that bill at this session action must be taken in 
time to have the bill signed and the appropriation provided for 
in the second deficiency bill, which has already been reported to 
the House. In addition to that, if the public buildings bill shall 
not be passed it will in all probability involve a revision of the 
estimates which have already been submitted by the Budget 
Bureau under existing law. Therefore, it is of the very highest 
importance that the public buildings bill shall be disposed of at 
the very earliest possible moment. 

I stated to the Senator from California when he first called 
the Boulder dam bill up that I would withhold the public build- 
ings bill as long as possible. and I have done so, but the time 
has now come, Mr. President, when if appropriations are to be 
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made in accordance with the bill the Senate must act upon it, 
and it must do so now. Therefore it has been my purpose, first, 
to ask for unanimous consent to haye the Boulder dam bill 
temporarily laid aside, and, if that should be objected to, it has 
been my purpose to move to take up the public buildings bill. 
I wish to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that even if his 
motion shall prevail, I would deem it my duty to the Senate 
immediately to move to take up the public buildings bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Could we not accomplish the 
same result by making the alien property bill the unfinished 
business, and then making the public buildings bill a special 
order? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because the unfinished business always 
takes precedence over a special order; that is the reason. If 
the Senator desires to have a special order for his bill, I have 
no objection in the world. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the cloture rule is to be 
construed under the present condition—and I think it may very 
well be discussed with relation to its effect on various measures 
pending—I want to suggest that under the so-called cloture rule 
once a petition for cloture having been filed and signed by 16 
Senators in relation to a bill that is pending at the time it is 
filed, it becomes mandatory on the Chair at the expiration of 
the time specified in the rule to lay the bill to which it relates 
and the cloture motion itself before the Senate for a vote. 

I realize that under the present conditions it is not proper or 
possible for the Senate to determine in an authentic way the 
true construction of the rule. The Vice President may express 
an opinion in response to the inquiry of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Brnenam], but it would hardly be in order to 
appeal from that decision unless there was some practical ques- 
tion involving it before the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to make a suggestion that 
might obviate any difficulty. I should be perfectly willing to 
ask unanimous consent that the Boulder dam bill be laid before 
the Senate at 12.30 o’clock on Saturday, if it shall not then be 


pending. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think that would be 
necessary. 


Mr. LENROOT. 
tion, perhaps. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And I do not think the Senate 
should establish such a precedent unless it intends to impose 
that interpretation on the cloture rule. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Now, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania raised a point of order and the Chair decided it. I rose 
to appeal from the decision of the Chair, but before making the 
appeal I endeavored to explain my position. To that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas took exception, and in order that the Senate 
may decide the question, I now appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the question which 
requires the Chair to rule and which permits an appeal? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think I can 
straighten this matter out. I did not make a point of order 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly; the Senator could 
not make a point of order. He merely stated a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator submitted a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, which the Chair answered by expressing the 
opinion of the Chair. The Chair made no ruling. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Chair indicated his opin- 
ion, which it was proper for him to do, but an appeal does not 
lie under those circumstances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An appeal would lie, of course, if 
the Chair had made a ruling. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, inasmuch as the question has 
been brought up, I should like to say just a word, because I 
think the Chair should give the question careful consideration 
before the time for rendering an actual decision shall arrive. 
It seems to me there is very much to be said for the contention 
made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam]. For 
instance, Mr. President, suppose that to-morrow the Boulder 
dam bill by a vote of the Senate should be recommitted to the 
committee, would the Chair hold, notwithstanding such action, 
that the cloture motion must be put to the Senate and voted 
upon and the bill taken from the committee and considered 


It might not be, but it would avoid any ques- 
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under the rule? When one considers the purpose of the rule, 
Mr. President, it becomes clearly apparent that it was adopted 
in order to prevent filibusters, to enable debate to be brought to 
a close; that was clearly the spirit of the rule; and the 
thought that was in the mind of the Senate must have been, 
when the rule was adopted, that the matter must be pending 
before the Senate both at the time of filing the motion for 
cloture and at the time it was voted upon, because if the 
Senate should otherwise dispose of it, either by setting it aside 
for some other bill or recommitting it to the committee, then 
there would be no longer any occasion for invoking cloture to 
prevent a filibuster, which was the only purpose of the modi- 
fication of the rule providing for cloture. 

But, Mr. President, of course the Chair will consider that 
when the question properly arises. I merely wanted to say that 
much, because I felt very clear that whatever the ruling may 
be it is not a one-sided question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I suggest, 
in response to the Senator from Wisconsin, that, as a practical 
proposition, if a bill after a cloture petition has been filed 
should be recommitted to a committee and that committee 
should not have reported before the vote for cloture was taken, 
the proponent of the cloture would probably withdraw his 


petition? 

Mr. LENROOT. He would have no right to withdraw a 
petition. After it has been presented it is no longer in his 
control. 


Mr. FLETCHER. But the Senate can not consider some- 
thing over which it has no jurisdiction; and if a measure has 
gone to a committee it is out of the Senate’s control. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In all probability, in the 
particular case cited by the Senator from Wisconsin, the Sen- 
ate not having the bill before it, it could not act. I do not 
think, however, the mere fact that at the arrival of a particular 
hour a bill is not under discussion would prevent or justify 
the Chair in refusing to lay the bill and the cloture motion 
before the Senate. 

We know that after a cloture motion is filed, the usual pro- 
cedure is to resort to the consideration of other measures until 
the hour for voting on cloture approaches. It is true that any 
Senator has the right to discuss the particular measure concern- 
ing which cloture is to be invoked, but as a matter of practice 
that does not happen ; but never before has a question arisen, no 
matter what was actually under discussion in the Senate—— 

Mr. LENROOT. There never has been a time, I may say to 
the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I have the floor. There never has been 
a time when cloture was invoked when the matter was not 
pending before the Senate both at the time of filing the cloture 
motion and at the time of voting upon the cloture motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator refused to permit 
me to finish my statement after yielding to me. I will do it 
now, if he is courteous enough to permit me to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The whole question turns on 
what the word “ pending” means; and once a cloture petition 
is filed on a bill that is pending within the usual meaning of 
that word—that is, a bill that is before the Senate for consid- 
eration—the mere fact that the Senate may subsequently take 
up, discuss, and act upon some other bill, as is proposed now 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, would not prevent the Sen- 
ate from voting on cloture. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I now wish to get back to 
the real question ; and, in fact, it was my friend from Arkansas 
who objected to the Senator from Connecticut discussing this 
very question 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no; the Serfator from 
Connecticut was proposing to appeal from an opinion expressed 
by the Chair in response to an inquiry from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was not appealable, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I made the point that it was 
not appealable, and that it ought not to be decided now, in 
view of the fact that no practical question was before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I repeat that if Senators 
desire to have this public buildings bill fall by th» wayside at 
this session, and to have no appropriations made—and every 
Senator is very greatly interested in this subject—then they 
should vote for the Senator’s motion. If this motion shall not 
be agreed to, I shall first ask unanimous consent to lay the bil! 
aside temporarily, and, if that shall not prevail, I shall move 
to take up the public buildings bill and thus displace the alien 
property bill, although I am in favor of considering the alien 
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property bill, and under proper circumstances I should be of 
possible assistance to the Senator from Pennsylvania, My view 
with reference to it is very similar to that of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borau]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania feels compelled to insist upon his motion, I think I shall 
adopt the policy which I suggested a while ago, and proceed 
with the debate on this subject before the motion is voted on 
rather than afterwards. * 

Mr, President, I do not want to see the Boulder dam bill 
displaced at this time. Neither do I like to discuss a matter 
wisch is not before the Senate, but perhaps the discussion will 
finally bring us to a more speedy conclusion than we will 
secure if we displace the Boulder dam bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wonder if we could not lay 
aside all these matters and take up the conference report on 
the deficiency appropriation bill. The Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr, Warren], who has charge of the bill, is not in very good 
health this afternoon—I hope he will excuse me for referring 
to that fact—and it ought not to take long. A point of order 
will be raised against the report, I understand. The matter 
ought not to take over 15 or 20 minutes. I hope the Senators 
in churge of the two measures will consent that we may 
go on with the deficiency bill, temporarily laying aside the 
unfinished business for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
my motion may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, as the appropriate one to 
make the request, I think, I am very glad temporarily to 
lay aside the pending bill for the consideration of the bill 


of the Senator from Wyoming; but after that is concluded 
is it the purpose of the Senator from Kansas to have an 


executive session? 
Mr. CURTIS. I want an executive session, but I think we 
should give the Senator from Idaho some time on his measure. 
Mr. McKELLAR. If we are to go on with the public build- 
ings bill immediately afterwards I shall object at the present 
time. 
Mr. JOHNSON. 


done, hold the executive session, let the evening pass, and see 


if we can not arrange between now and the morning, say, 
what shall be done in this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to do that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am willing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I can not hear what is 


going on, 

Mr. CURTIS. 
to-night. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I suggest to the Senator from Tennes- 
see that I have suggested to the Senator from Kansas that the 
conference report in charge of the Senator from Wyoming may 
be heard at present, the pending business being temporarily 
laid aside; that the Senator from Kansas, desiring to hold a 


The proposal is to lay aside both these matters 


Mr. President, | was going to suggest, as | 
a party vitally interested here, that we permit this to be | 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator's motion would 
fall if we adjourn to-night; and I may suggest to the Chair 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania has no right to have any 
understanding that he will have prior right of consideration 
of a motion hereafter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated simply that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania had the right to renew his motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I not suggest that, if we recess to-night, 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania will be in order 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. LENROOT. It will be pending. 

Mr, JOHNSON. It will be pending; and that is the move by 
which we may accomplish the desired result. Is that satis- 
factory? 

Mr. CURTIS. But, Mr. President, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, which I did not understand had been made 
but which was brought to my attention a moment ago, we shall 
have to adjourn, because the agreement takes effect immediztely 
after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We must adjourn, then. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can we not read the Journal 
by agreement to-morrow, even if we are in recess? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course we can. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I1 suggest that we might adjourn until 
o'clock to-morrow and save an hour. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to know of the Senator from 
Kansas what is the proposal about the public buildings bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. The proposal is to lay aside all of the other 


il 


| measures and go on with the conference report on the appropri- 


ation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it applies to nothing else besides that 
and the executive session? If we are to take up the public 
buildings bill to-night, I shall object. 

Mr. CURTIS. Nothing is said about 
to-night. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr JOHNSON. The understanding I suggested was that 
none of the motions should be taken up to-night, but that 
to-morrow morning they should be taken up when we assemble, 
if they are appropriately before the Senate then, and that in the 
interim an endeavor be made to thrash out the situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let us make this matter per- 
fectly clear. I have no objection to taking up the deficiency 
conference report; but if it is contemplated or if it is the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Wisconsin to take up the public 
buildings bill to-day, I shall not agree to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I tried to do that, all that it would be 
necessary to do would be to call for the regular order, and it 


its being taken up 


Is it proposed to take it up to-night? 


| would not be comprised within any unanimous-consent agree- 
| ment. 


short executive session, may then hold it; and that then we | 


recess or adjourn, as thé case may be. I believe we will have 
to recess, under the agreement that we made yesterday, until 
to-morrow and in the interim endeavor to thrash out the situa- 
tion and see if we can not agree. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no agreement to recess. 
tion is to move an adjournment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Immediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal to-morrow, as I recall, two hours are to be devoted to 
Muscle Shoals. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; we have an agreement to take up the 
Muscle Shoals measure for two hours to-morrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Under those circumstances, is it not neces- 
sary for us to recess? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
we recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I ask, while we are looking that up, 
that the Senator from Wyoming may proceed with his confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
becomes of my motion? 

Mr. LENROOT. If we adjourn, it falls. 
does not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
that I can be recognized to renew my motion when the Boulder 
dam bill is again taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hewable at any time. 


My inten- 


The Journal will not be read if 


I should like to ask what 


If we recess, it 


The motion of the Senator is re- 


I object, unless it is understood | 


Is there objection to taking up the | 


Mr. JOHNSON. There is no such intention. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We all want the Senator from 
Wyoming to get his conference report disposed of. May we 
have a unanimous-consent agreement that when the considera- 
tion of the Boulder dam bill is renewed my motion may be 
considered as pending? 

Mr. LENROOT. TI object, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania can lose nothing, as long as we are going to 
adjourn, by agreeing to the unanimous consent merely that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I lose the position of having 
my motion before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator does not do that, because 
if we adjourn his motion goes anyway. 

Mr. CURTIS. I submit a unanimous-consent request that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, and that we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


Is there objection? Without ob- 


LOANS TO VETERANS UPON CERTIFICATES 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stmmons] has asked to be relieved from service wpon 
the committee of conference appointed yesterday on the “vet- 
erans’ loan bill. I ask the Chair to make a substitute appoint 


| ment, and to relieve the Senator from North Carolina. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). In 
compliance with the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsy! 
vania, the Chair appoints the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] as a member of the committee of conference on the part 
of the Senate upon House bill 16886, the veterans’ loan bill, in 
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place of the Senator from 
who asked to be excused. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understand that under our 
rules conference reports can be presented at any time except 
when the roll is being called, or something of that kind. I do 
not want to take advantage of that in any way, but it seems a 
little difficult to present such matters in these discussions that 
come up from time to time. 

I now present the conference report on the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill and move its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the report. 

The Chief Clerk rend the report, as follows: 


North Carolina [Mr. Srmmowns], 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, 
and 10 to the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
nnd free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 10. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until 
after the expiration of 60 days from the date upon which a 
report giving the name of the person to whom the refund is 
to be made, the amount of the refund, and a summary of the 
facts and the decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is submitted to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


WILL R. Woop, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

JOSEPH W. ByRgns, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
on that part of the report which inserts the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until after the expira- 
tion of 60 days from the d:te upon which a report giving the name of 
the person to whom the refund is to be made, ‘be amount of the re- 
fund, and a summary of the facts and the decision of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is submitted to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 


Mr. President, it will be recalled—and I hope Senators will 
listen to this, because it is a matter of importance—that sey- 
eral duys ago the Senate, by a very large majority, added to 
the bill an amendment to the effect that no part of this appro- 
priation should hereafter be available for paying any claim in 
excess of £50,000 until it had been referred to the Comptroller 
General and he had approved it. The committee has stricken 
that out entirely and has inserted new matter, and I call the 
Vice President’s attention to the second part of Rule XXVII 
on page 32: 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or if 
matter which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, 
a point of order may be made against the report, and if the point of 
order is sustained, the report shall be recommitted to the committee of 


conference, 


It is perfectly evident that this is new matter. What the 
Senate passed was a provision to have the decisions of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue supervised or improved by another 
official, to wit, the Comptroller General of the United States. 

In other words, it provided for an appeal to the Comptroller 
General. The whole provision for an appeal is stricken out, 
and new matter of this kind is inserted, simply providing that 
no claim involving more than $75,000 shall be paid until 60 
days after a report is made to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 
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In the first place, this is an absolutely meaningless provision. 
It does not provide for an appeal at all. It does not provide 
for any review. It does not provide for anything except for a 
summary of the facts, and that the decision shall be sent back 
to the joint committee. 

Mr. BRUCE, Mr. 
session. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, it might not be in session. The 
committee would not be here. It is a perfectly meaningless, 
futile, and if it had not been reported back by the committee. 
I wou'd say ridiculous, provision. It is absolutely without any 
merit at all. I want to call the attention to what a distin- 
guished House Member said about it yesterday. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. When measures are in conference from time 
to time a reconcilement of the differences between the House 
and the Senate is required and, except where it amounts to 
nothing but the change of a figure or two, there must be dif- 
ferent language to express the intent of the two Tlouses. The 
Senator asked by his amendment that where there were tax 
returns of over $50,000 the cases should be reviewed, and so 
forth. That has been changed by this proposed amendment 
to apply to refunds of $75,000. Does the Senator object’ to 
that part of it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was $50,000 as the amendment passed 
the Senate, but that is not material. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator feel that that change was 
beyond what we had a right to do? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the conferees would have a 
right to fix a different amount. There is no doubt about that; 
but the couference report does not provide for an appeal at all. 

Mr. WARREN. We provide for just exactly what the Sena.- 
tor undertook to provide for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. WARREN. We undertook to provide that some superior 
officer should review the cases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, in my own time, to say so, there is no provision for any 
review, or for any change of the decision. There is no appeal 
provided for at all. It merely provides that the payment of 
whatever the department allows shall not be made within 60 
days. It merely directs the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to make a summary of the facts and report it to the joint com- 
mittee. I may say that the joint committee has power now to 
send for the papers if it desires. It can look into every one 
of them if it desires to do so. This limits its power. It is 
a change of general law; and, by the way, I want to suggest 
that as another reason why my point of order should be sus- 
tained. It would change the general law, which has conferred 
large powers upon the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. This would limit those powers. It is a repeal, to 
some extent, of the provisions creating that committee. 

Mr. President, let me read the provision to the Senate again. 
Surely we are not going to enact such a provision. I want every 
Senator to know how absolutely nugatory it is. All it would 
do would be to mulct the Government of interest for 60 days. 
It reads: 


President, Congress might not be in 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until after the expira 
tion of 60 days from the date upon which a report, giving the name 
of the person to whom the refund is to be made, the amount of the 
refund, and a summary of the facts and decision of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is submitted to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, has this committee the power to 
reduce it, to be paid after the 60 days? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. The committee is to do 
nothing. It is putting an additional burden on the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, to furnish that summary of facts, but out- 
side of that it does nothing else. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me’ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator state what power the 
Comptroller General would have under the Senator’s origina! 
amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He would have the power to have the 
papers referred to him, and to pass upon all claims and approve 
or disapprove all claims. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator know that the only 
power the Comptroller General has under existing law—an( 
this language says “in accordance with existing law ’—is to 
review with reference to fraud or mistakes in mathematical 
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enlations? He has no power whatever to pass upon the 
vits of a claim in any other respect. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. If the Senator is familiar with claims of 
this kind he must know that those two exceptions cover all 
cases. It is either a question of fraud—— 

\ir. WARREN. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The Senator would not say that simple 
takes would come under the heading of “fraud” ? 

\r. McKELLAR. Some mistakes would. 

\ir. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that from such 
examination as I made of the House hearings, there is not one 
hese claims that would come under either category. 


ca 
mit 


nil 


Ol 


\ir. McKELLAR. How did the Senator ever get access to 
these claims? 
Mr. LENROOT. I said I read the House hearings. 


Mr. McKELLAR. ‘That is another matter. 

‘Mr. LENROOT. I do not know whether the Senator read 
them or not. I did. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I read them, but I got no information from 
them of any kind that I knew to be correct, because they 
changed their views about it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Upon the point just made, and which has 
been so ably answered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot], here is the law on that subject, section 1107 of the 
revenue act: 

Administrative review. In the absence of fraud or mistake in mathe- 
matical ealeulation the findings of fact in and the decision of the com- 
missioner upon, or, in case the Secretary is authorized to approve, then 
after such approval, the decision of the commission upon the merits of 
iny claim presented under or authorized by the internal revenue law 
shall not, except as ~vovided in title 9 of the revenue act— 


That is the tax-appeal provision— 


be subject to review by any other administrative or accounting officer, 
employee, or agent of the United States. 

If the Senator will allow me just one word more, when this 
bill was before the Senate the Senator from Tennessee, it will 
be remembered, took a very long time—and I was greatly enter- 
tained by his remarks—on an amendment providing that all 
these matters should be referred to the Board of Tax Appeals. 
[ made a point of order, and after giving the Senator, as he 
knows, all the time he wanted 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator did not 
give me any time. I understand how time is used in this body 
as well as the Senator does. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator took the time, and I did not 
object—— 

Mr. McCKELLAR. 
had wished to do so. 

Mr. WARREN. Which course I wish the Senator might fol- 
low to some extent in return. 

After the point of order was sustained the Senator, after con- 
ferring with a Senator on this side, who now sits before me, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], and others, proposed 
the amendment as it read in the bill which passed the Senate. 
that was just as much subject to the point of order under the 
rules as the other, but thanks to assistance which the Senator 
had, there was added to it the words “under existing law.” 
That addition had no force whatever, because to undertake to 
say that the Comptroller General shall do something “ under 
existing law” when the existing law absolutely provides that 
he shall not do it is, of course, idle; it amounts to nothing. 
The Senator will remember that I made no objection, so it 
went in. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. 
Was overruled, 

Mr. WARREN. 





The Senator could not have objected if he 


The Senator made a point of order, and it 


I did not make a point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some Senator did. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not make it, and the Recorp so shows. 
| did not even object to the Senator putting the amendment in. 
I did not even vote against it; and if the Senator believes 
that I am wrong in my statement, let him say so. 

In place of what the Senator proposed, trying to accomplish 
exactly what he desired—that is, to have certain of these 
larger refunds referred to some one with authority to go over 
them and approve them—we put in this amendment. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The Senator knows that the joint com- 
hiittee has authority to do that now. Surely the Senator knows 
that, 

Mr. WARREN. What if they do have the authority? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Then why would we want to turn it over 
a committee that now has even ampler authority than is 
«iven them? What would be the purpose of it? 


to 
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Mr. WARRFN. There is no new language used here that 
makes any difference, except that the Senator says the Comp- 
troller General, who has no power to review, and he knows 
that and so says in conversation with me—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have never said that the Comptroller 
General has no power to review. I think the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has the power, and I want to state right here what the 
trouble is about this whole matter. I am not complaining of 
our conferees. They held out for this for a long time; but the 
real meat in this coconut is that the Treasury Department does 
not want Mr. McCarl to have any supervision over these big 
claims. That is what is the matter; that is the fight, and it is 
all the fight. They do not want to have it done. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me ask the Senator a question. Sup 
pose this language we have reported should be ruled out of 
order; if the Senator were a conferee, what would he propose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would propose the amendment the Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly passed and which every man must see is 
the kind of an amendment that ought to be in this bill. 

Mr. WARREN. But it has been five or six times turned 
down by the House. It merely comes down to the point that a 
man wants his own amendment and that of nobody else. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. Would the Senator prefer to stand out 
against the House conferees, which might mean the defeat of 
the bill entirely? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would not make much difference. They 
have not even begun to spend the other $100,000,000 yet. They 
are coming here a year in advance of spending any money. 
They have not spent any money yet. 

Mr. WARREN. That is not all that is in this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have $100,000,600 in their hands now, 
and they have not spent a dollar of it, and before they have 
spent a dollar of the first $100,000,000 they are applying for a 
second $100,000,000. That is the fact about the matter. This 
provision ought to go over. It has no business in this defti- 
ciency bill. It should not be in it. It should not have been 
reported, and there is no reason in the world why it should not 
go over until another session of Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. There are many millions of dollars in the 
bill more than those involved in the tax refund. That is only 
a part of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why not strike out this particular sum and 
wait until the next session? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. There is no reason in the 
world for spending the people’s money in this way, and surely 
it ought not to be spent without some supervision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the point of order debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The point of order not ' de- 
batable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I raise the point of order then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. However, if the Chair wants en- 
lightenment on the subject it is customary to allow debate to 
proceed. The Chair holds that the point of order of the Senator 
from Tennessee is not well taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From that decision of the Chair I appeal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Chair rule against the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From that decision of the Chair I appeal, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On that let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; we want the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name wis called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair on this question with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senaior from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and permit my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RELD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and let my 
vote stand. 


Is 


The Chair ruled against the Sena- 
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Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean], who is absent. Not knowing how he would vote, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. RoBiNnsoNn] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 
YEAS—39 

Means 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Pepper 
Phipps 
*ine 
Ransdell 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
NAYS—28 


Edwards McKellar 
Frazier McMaster 
Harris Mayfield 
Harrison Neely 
Heflin Nye 

King Overman 
La Follette Pittman 


NOT VOTING—28 
Gillett McLean 
Glass MeNary 
Gould Norbeck 
Greene Norris 
Harreld Oddie 
George Howell Reed, Mo. 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark, 

So the appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, is it the purpose of the Senator 
from Kansas to have an executive session? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; we would like to have an executive ses- 
sion, but we would like to dispose of the conference report 
to-night if we can do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think it can be done to-night. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will permit me to make a short 
statement about it 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator let me make a 
motion which may inject a little life into the proceedings? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not yield uniess the Senator from 
Kansas is going to let the conference report go over. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield while I make a short 
statement? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. The conferees on the part of the Senate worked 
for over three weeks trying to carry out the wishes of the 
Senate. We did not yield until we found that we could not get 
an agreement upon the item put in the bill on the part of the 
Senate. We then tried to get a provision which would carry 
out the same idea; that is, a review of the cases which had 
been settled by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean to say that this 
amendment provides for such a review? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think when I get through the Senator will 
find that it does so provide, just as much as the other provision 
did, 

Congress created a joint committee composed of five Senators 
and five Members of the House. That joint committee organ- 
ized with Mr. Green as chairman. An amendment similar to 
the item agreed to in the conference report was suggested while 
the bill was being considered, and this item as we agreed upon it 
was discussed in conference. At lust we reached an agreement 
on a provision providing that these matters should be held up 
until they had been referred to this full committee for a report. 
Mr. Green, a Member of the House, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, is chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. They have a large force of employees. They are in 
session all the time. Mr. Green has stated that they will be 
here this summer and ean look after the matter. We do not 
provide in the amendment which we have reported back that 
they shall make any report upon these matters—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me complete my statement, if the Senator 
please. The very fact that we provide that the claim shall not 
be settled until after the cases are referred to the joint com- 
mittee would, of course, indicate and, of course, means that they 
shall take these reports, go over them, and then, if they should 
find that there was anything wrong, any fraud committed, any 
error of calculation, or anything of that nature, they would re- 
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Goff 
Gooding 
Hale 

Hawes 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Lenroot 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Steck 
Stewart 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson 
Willis 


Bingham 
Bruce 
Cameron 
Capper 
Couzens 
Curtis 
Dale 
Deneen 
Ernst 
Ferris 


Ashurst 
Bayard 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Dill 


Sheppard 
Smith 
Stephens 
Trammell 
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alsh, Mont. 
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Schall 
Shipstead 
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Blease 
sorah 
du Pont 
kKdge 
Fletcher 


I will yield to the Senator to make a state- 
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port them back, and, of course, the claims would not then be 
paid until the proper corrections were made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to show him how utterly mis. 
taken he is. Here is what Mr. GREEN of Iowa said on the floor 
of the House on the 22d, day before yesterday. He was asked 
about what it meant, and he replied: 


As I understand the gentleman, it is not construed the word “ sub- 
mitted” required any action on the part of the committee. That is not 
the intent. 


Mr. CURTIS. It requires action if they find anything wrong 
in the reports or in the cases submitted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will allow me to read the 
—_ statement, he will see how utterly mistaken he is about 
that, too: ° 


Mr. Green of Iowa. And the joint tax committee is not in a position 
to make a complete review of this matter at all. It has auditors and 
accountants, so that it can examine a case and make a report. 


Mr. CURTIS. I am very much surprised that Congressman 
GREEN should have made that statement, because I talked with 
Members of the House—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have just read what he sdid. 

Mr. CURTIS. I talked with Members of the House and 
members of the joint committee before we agreed upon the 
substitute, who informed me that the chairman of the joint 
committee had been seen and that he would be here all the 
time. I did it at the request of the Senator from Michigan, 
and I was relying—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator can easily see that there is a 
very great misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. In my judgment, it is simply a question of 
accepting this amendment, or yielding on the Senate amend- 
ment, or defeating the bill. Those are the only alternatives. 
The conferees discussed the matter for three long weeks, and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN] will tell the 
Senate that the Senate conferees did everything in their power 
to have the House conferees agree to the Senate amendmeit. 
We can not afford, for the sake of this one amendment, to 
defeat the conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My point is, if the Senator will permit me, 
although I think I have the floor 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My point is that we had better eliminate this 
provision. I am not willing that the conference report shall 
be adopted if the provision is retained. If the House by its 
stubbornness proposes to hold in the report this provision, 
which nobody can defend under present conditions, the Senate 
ought not to yield and permit that to be done. The Senate 
ought to demand that the appropriation for this purpose be 
left out, and allow the other provisions of the bill to be passed 

There is no hurry about it. These claims have not even 
been passed on. I have been told by the department that 
they wanted to have the money ready so that when the claims 
were passed on hereafter the money could be taken out of this 
fund to pay the claimants. Why should we now be forced to 
appropriate $175,000,000 and set it aside to be used for such 
a purpose, in view of the position the House is taking? 

We are in the closing hours of the session. Let, us omit this 
fund and pass the bill with the other appropriations in it. | 
want to say to the Senator from Kansas that we shall be here 
a good while to-night, because there are many on this side of the 
Chamber who are opposed to this provis.on. We had better sce 
if we can not get together on the matter in the morning. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCH. I was going to make a motion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I expect to speak an hour or more on this 
question. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] his understanding of the amendment. As I read il, 
the joint committee has no power to prevent any of these pay- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After 60 days. 

Mr. CURTIS. After 60 days. 

Mr. DILL. What will be accomplished by it? 

Mr. CURTIS. All that could be accomplished by it would be 
that if the joint committee should find within 60 days that there 
was anything wrong or that there had been a miscalculation 
they could review the case; and they would report their find- 
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ings back to the Treasury, of course, and the claims would not 
be mid. 

Mr. DILL. There is nothing here which so provides. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no provision in the amendment 
that such a course shall be followed. 

Mr. DILL. That is the trouble. If under this amendment 
comebody had power to disapprove and refuse payment, that 
would be one thing; but when it is merely provided that the 
claims shall be reported to the joint commiittee and they shall 
report back no real authority is given them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If this report can go over, perhaps we can 
agree on an amendment providing for some agency to pass on 
these claims. 

I am going to state, Mr. President, that I view with suspi- 
cion the effort on the part of the Treasury Department to get 
this fund under these conditions at this time. Having that 
feeling I ought not to agree to have this report adopted with 
those provisions in it. There is no necessity for its adoption 
now. Why appropriate this sum and set it aside now when 
the claims of the people who are to receive refunds have not 
yet been acted on? The cases have not been gone into. What 
is the hurry about it? It looks suspicious indeed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the money is not yet due. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the money is not yet due. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And we do not know when it will be due. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrn- 
son! said the other day, when the widow of a soldier who 
bared his breast to the enemy on the firing line and was shot 
and killed comes and asks the Government for a pension Con- 
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gress will not permit her to receive merely $50 a month until | 


committees have examined into the case and it has been thor- 
oughly investigated and approved. In these refund cases, how- 
ever, without a scintilla of testimony from the department in 
justification, we have appropriated hundreds of millions of 
dollars and now propose to appropriate $175,000,000 more for 
refunds; and we are asked to swallow this provision in the 
conference report. It is a reflection on the judgment of every 
Senator who permits it to be done under the conditions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The reflection may be upon the Senator 
who voted for the present law. What is that law? Let us see 
what it provides. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am trying to change the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It can not be properly changed unless it 
shall be repealed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am willing to change the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator is trying’to change it on 
an appropriation bill, and that can not be done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not intend that Mr. Mellon shall hand 
out another billion dollars; he has refunded nearly that much 
heretofore, Congress does not know what he did or why he 
did it or the grounds which he claims justified him in doing it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then the original law ought not to have 
been passed, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mzr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
vielded to me. I wish to say that we were wrong when we 
passed the original law, und that law is now staring us in the 
face. This amendment went back again and again to the House 
of Representatives, and by a vote of 280 to 1 they insisted on 
the provision in the bill passed by them. They will not agree 
to the Senate amendment. 
the language, but finally had to agree to the amendment which 
has been reported. 

The Senator knows what the law is; I need not read it; but 


We can only take into consideration fraud 
We ought never to have passed such 


shall be repealed. 
nd miscalculations. 
a jaw. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no provision here under which 
those aets could be taken into consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There can be a review; that is all: and 
that is all Mr. McCarl could do. That is what is provided by 
the amendment. I repeat, we should repeal the original law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me that I may ask the Senator from North Carolina a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator what 


to $75,000? 
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We suggested various changes in | : : “oe 
e suggested various changes in | ealculation, provided the provision 


was the | 
purpose of the conferees in changing the amount from $50,000 | Mr. CURTIS. 
60 





| claims have been reviewed by the Comptroller General. 


whatever we do we are bound by the existing law unless it | this amendment the claims are held up for 60 days after a 


| posed to the provision row in the conference report. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. We understood that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee agreed to that, and we wanted to satisfy him. That is 
what I understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not made any agreement about it 
at all. I am sure the Senator from Kansas will do me the 
eredit to say that whatever suggestion was made about that 
was not made by me. I have gone so far as to offer, if Mr. 
McCarl were empowered to supervise these payments on appeal, 
= = the amount be fixed at $100,000, but they declined to do 

lat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to answer the 
Senator from Tennessee, because he is entitled to an answer. 
We had a conference with the Senator from Tennessee, and he 
said he did not make any question as to the amount. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, what was the object in 
changing the amount from $50,000 to $75,000? “Who were the 
particular persons who were going to get their money without 
having their claims reviewed? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The amount was fixed as a result of a com- 
promise between the House and the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was there some reason suggested that it 
would be advantageous to some people to have the change 
made? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The House conferees insisted on $100,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was there not some reason for the change 
other than to simplify the numbers? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as the Senator from North 
Carolina has said, the House conferees insisted on $100,000. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Was there not some reason for that? 

there somebody in mind who was to be the beneficiary? 

Mr. CURTIS. They did not suggest any such reason. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows there was some reason 
for it. Does the Senator know what the reason was? 

Mr. CURTIS. The House conferees proposed to make it 
$100,000, while the Senate conferees were insisting upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee providing for 
$50,000. At last we split the difference and agreed to $75,000. 
It was a compromise. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There was some reason why it should be 
made $100,000. Was there not one of these tentative under- 
standings that implied that there were certain beneficiaries? 

Mr. CURTIS. None at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know who it is who will 
get the benefit of increasing the limit from $50,000 to $100,000, 
because there must be somebody. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
pardon for not yielding sooner. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I join the Senator 
from Tennessee, but for a very different reason, I am opposed 
to the amendment that was adopted in the Senate and am op- 
I wish 
to ask the Senator in charge of the bill what will happen to 
claims which are already adjudicated, already passed upon and 
approved by the department? Must they now take the course 
provided in the amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; if they are in excess of $75,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. If they are in excess of $75,000, they must 
take this course? 
Mr. CURTIS. 

existing law? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under existing law they will be paid if this 
appropriation shall be made unless there is fraud or a mis 
in the conference report 
shall be agreed to; but if the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee shall finally prevail, they can not be paid until the 
Under 





Was 





I beg 


Mr. Presidertt, does the Senator mean under 


report has been submitted to the joint committee. When the 
60-day period shall have elapsed they will be paid if they are 
reported back as being correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose the committee is not 
That is the joint committee, as I understand, which we raised, 
is it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. 


in session 


Yes, sir. 


Mr. COPELAND. Suppose we should adjourn, as we will 
next week, if we have good Iuck, although I think there is 


some doubt about it now from what I hear—but suppose we 
adjourn and are not here again until next December, then that 
means all these claims are going to wait? 

No; they will have to be paid at the end of 


days. But at the suggestion, I think it was of the Senaior 
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from Michigan, I inquired of members of the House committee, | iiuse taxes, to give to those who represent the people in the 


and was told that the joint committee or its official force would 
be in session all the time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say for myself, as I said the 
other day, that it seems outrageous to me that any taxpayer 
should have this burden imposed upon nim. There is not any 
more reason why the taxpayer having a claim of $75,000 should 
be required to go through this red tape than there is that a 
man who has a claim of $1,000 siould go through it. It is an 
outrageous discrimination. The Senate, in my judgment, should 
not have adopted the amendment in the first place, and I hope 
that there will be found a way, technically or otherwise, to 
defeat that portion of the conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
offer a substitute for the motion of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCHE.. I move that the Senate concur in amendments 
numbered 9 and 10, refuse to concur in amendment numbered 8, 
and that the bill be referred back to the conferees, with in- 
structions to the Senate conferees to recede from the proviso 
relating to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report must be 
des't vith as an entirety. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I suggest that the matter had better go 
over until the morning, to see if we can not get together on it. 
Something ought to be done. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me suggest that the report can not be 
amended, that we either have to adopt it or reject it. Why not 
take a vote on it, and if Senators want to reject it let them 
reject it, and send it back. Let us, however, vote on it and 
ascertain the sentiment of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to voting 
on it, so far as I am concerned. 

SeveRAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, Senators need not bother 
about calling “ vote.” If they intend to intimidate anyone, they 
are not going to do it. Let us look at this question in the 
proper way. 

The VICE 
the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee; but I want to say that I think the Senate ought to 
reject this conference report as it now stands, for the reasons 
stated by the Senator from Tennessee and by me. The Senator 
from New York also objects to it. We might be able, if we send 
it back, to obtain some provision upon which we can all agree. 
But, Senators, the country will not excuse, and ought not to ex- 
cuse, this body for permitting that appropriation to be made 
with no arrangement for the protection of the people’s rights 
and interests. 

We have no evidence—not one line—in regard to all the hun- 
dreds of millions that Mr. Mellon has refunded. We are not 
going to have any evidence if this goes as the other has gone. 
Now we are pointing out the weak place in this law. We are 
pointing out wherein the people’s rights are being neglected and 
where the door is wide open to all sorts of rascality and 
stealing. 

Mr. President, I desire now to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a matter that was discufsed on this floor once before. 

Mr. Doheny, one of the oil kings who is now giving trouble 
to the people of Mexico and who is holding out with Mr, Mellon 
and Mr. Sinclair and trying to give trouble to a government 
that this Government has recognized, had a tax claim with the 
department. A clerk was assigned to work out that case. He 
did work it out, It resulted in refunding to Mr. Doheny thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars. When the money was refunded 
Mr. Doheny inquired who had charge of the case. He was told 
of this particular clerk. He took this clerk out of the depart- 
ment and put him in his employ. The clerk was drawing 
$2,500 a year from the Government. Doheny put him on his 
pay roll at a salary of $7,500; and I am told that there was 
another one who was taken out of the Government service and 
put on a salary of twelve or fifteen thousand dollars. 

Senators, just look at the opportunity for graft and rascality ! 
These big taxpayers can have somebody to work out their 
cases. They take the file in secret; they go over it; they can 
change figures if they want to. Nobody knows. No report is 
made to us about a single dollar that is refunded. We are 
trying to provide hereafter that when this money is refunded, 
somebody outside of the clerks can say that it is just and right 
and fair; and if it is, I have no objection to it. If a man is 
entitled to a refund, I want him to have it; but I do want 
some business method employed. I do want the Government, 
which assesses taxes against the people generally and collects 





PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama has 


Congress a reason for appropriating the money to be thus 
handed out by these Government officials. Nobody can com- 
plain about that, Senators. Why not reject this report, then, 
and let our conferees go back and meet those of the House and 
see if they can not modify this language and fix it so that it 
will be the business of somebody to go over this whole list and 
see whether or not any mistake has been made, or any crooked- 
ness or criminal conduct has been indulged in, or any favor- 
itism to the favorites of anybody’s party? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The very fact that there is opposition to 
the amenameut is itself a demonstration that the matter should 
have the scrutiny of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there were nothing that somebody ex- 
pected that he is not entitled to receive, if favorites were not to 
be taken care of, there would be no opposition to this provision, 
would there? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It certainly looks that way. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Alabama, may I interrupt the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for just a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Take this case, though. I have no interest in 
the world in this matter except that it happens that one of 
my constituents, a very large trust company, has overpaid the 
Government to a very considerable extent, and its accounts 
have been audited in the Treasury Department, and it has 
been determined that a very considerable sum of money is due 
to that trust company. Of course, the trust company holds 
its trust estates, from which these amounts have been paid, for 
the benefit of a lot of ordinary individuals; and the fact that 
these refunds were properly due to the trust company was 
ascertained months and months ago, but those refunds are not 
bearing one single, solitary cent of interest, and the cestui que 
trust, of course, is out of pocket to that extent, and will con- 
tinue to be out of pocket. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Tennessee has already 
shown that there is a hundred million dollars there that has 
not been touched. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is $83,000,000 provided here for in- 
terest. These amounts bear interest at 6 per cent. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not the amounts I am speaking of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator’s constituents have not 
gotten theirs—— 

Mr. BRUCE. They do not expect to receive any interest, 
and that is their grievance. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As the Senator states, his constituent’s case 
has already been adjudicated, but the money has not been paid. 
The money is there to pay it, however. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, I know; but it is not bearing any interest. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That does not touch this case. We are trying 
to see hereafter that somebody knows that these claims are just. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the case of but a single one of my 
constituents. The others are just ordinary taxpayers who 
have overpaid the Government and want to get their money 
back and enjoy the usufruct of it as soon as possible. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor that one who has been compelled to pay that which he did 
not owe ought to have his money back. I did not feel as 
strongly about this Senate amendment when it was offered as 
I now do. The opposition that developed to the amendment, the 
determination of some people that that review should not be 
made, is the thing that makes me think now that it ought to be 
made. I hold no brief for the Secretary of the Treasury nor 
against him, and when I speak of him I want to say that I do 
not think he has anything to do with the refunds. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I interrupt the Senator, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Alabama, just one moment more? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator in this connection 
that I have twice suggested myself, since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, that some official of the Government should 
be charged with the duty of reviewing these refunds, and taking 
an appeal, if necessary, on behalf of the Government. The 
absence of such a requirement is one of the defects, and I think 
a vital defect, of the present tax law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a defect which was corrected in 
this amendment which was offered in the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not to any considerable extent. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it strikes me that if a de- 
partment realizes that it is under fire, that people are looking 
with suspicion upon some of its acts, that department ought to 
be the first one to come here and demand that the Congress shall 
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yovide some independent check upon its actions, so that there 
could be no suspicion. 


The language included in the conference report is not a Te- 
viow. It simply makes the Congress assent to what has been 


done; that is, the Congress is to assume the onus of having the 
Jepartment do what it was going to do anyway. It takes away 
a single iota of the power of the Treasury to refund, but 
es through an empty gesture which does not mean anything 
except that the Congress shall béw and say, “ With our per- 
sion. 
“\Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have a very high regard 
the Senator from Arkansas and his ability, of course. via) 
‘ir. CARAWAY. The Senator knows that I am not criti- 
ng iim, 
Mr. OVERMAN. No: I know the Senator is not, because I 
voted with the Senator from Arkansas all through, and voted 
hold this amendment in the bill; but when they brought this 
which the Senator from Wyoming read to us——— f 
Mr. CARAWAY. We know what the law is. The Senate 
dment simply said, by way of a limitation upon an appro- 
iation, that certain claims shall not be paid until a review is 
ide. It is not rewriting that law. The law is the same as 
t was before. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 


Here is the suggestion I want to 


We have a committee of this body and a committee of the 
Ilouse, who are under our control. 
Mr. CARAWAY. No. 
Mr. McKELLAR. No; Mr. President. 
a Mr. CARAWAY. I think that is the wildest kind of a state- 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, they have been in existence 


ra year and a half, and if there is any Senator who knows 
a thing in the world about what they have done, he has not 
disclosed it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let me say what I was going to say. Here 

e two committees—one of the House of Representatives and 

of the Senate, a joint committee—always under the control 

f this body and the House. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Why, Mr. President, the chairman of the 

nt committee says he has no control at all over the matter, 
nd that the amendment gives him no authority. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This amendment refers it to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR, But he says it gives him no authority. 
It réfers it to him without any power to act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then we ought to repeal this law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We can not repeal the law in 
We all know that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is perfectly idle to say that the law 
ight to be changed; but we can put a limitation in this bill 

at they can not pay out the money until some independent re- 
iewing department shall check the claim. I submit to every 

f-respecting man that when his conduct is under fire, if there 
is nothing wrong, he will welcome the closest scrutiny. Whether 

is merited or not, the fight that is being made against this 
Senate amendment is a reflection upon the Treasury Depart- 

nt 

Somebody, somewhere, is opposing it. The only reason that 

ody could assume is that somebody is getting under this 

appropriation something that he would not get if there were an 

lependent check. That is the necessary inference; and it is 
not a compliment to the Treasury Department to fight a review 
of its action. 

\ny honest man feels compelled, whenever his actions are 

‘tioned, to submit them to the closest scrutiny of an inde- 
ndent agency. He welcomes it. He demands it. The lan- 
lage in the conference report does not provide any review; it 
mply makes the Congress assume responsibility for an act 
hich it can not control. I am loath to believe that Congress 
nts to whitewash a transaction which it has every reason to 
ieve is somewhere tainted with fraud, because there is some 

rest—some one back of this—that is making these conferees 
fuse ty accept the original amendment with an independent 


1- 


this bill. 


jy" 


| simply want to say that no friend of the Secretary of the 
easury will oppose sending these matters back for a review, 
cause it is a reflection upon the department, for everybody 
ust infer that there is somebody somewhere who is doing 
mething that is not right that an independent check would 
eal 


\ir. MCKELLA R. Mr. President, in connection with what the 


nator from Arkansas has just said, I want to say that the | 


t objection offered by the House was that this review would 
‘t an immense amount of money; that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral would have to establish a new bureau or division in his 
department to look after it; that it would probably cost 
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' $24,000,000 ; that the Comptroller General did not have time to 
do it; that he could not do it under the law. 

oy CARAWAY. He has had time to do nearly everything 
else. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I took up the matter with the Comptroller 
General, and his letter is in the Recorp. Instead of its costing 
somebody a large amount, it will not cost anybody anything. 
He said he would not ask for any appropriation and that he 
could do the work; and he said, further, somethirg that we all 
know : He said that the very fact that this was in the law would 
make the Bureau of Internal Revenue so careful that the 
chances of their making any mistakes or committing any error 
would be exceedingly small. 

We all know that that is sensible. We know that that is 
the truth; but, as the Senator from Arkansas has said, that is 
not what is behind this matter. These clerks down there get 
together with the interested party and refund these large 
amounts of taxes. Senators will recall that last year they 
refunded to five people over $21,000,000 without any super- 
vision at all, without the papers ever going anywhere except 
among those chiefs of divisions and the taxpayers. They get 
together and arrange and agree, and the Congress legislates 
for a cat in a bag. It legislates beforehand, and appropriates 
$175,000,000 to be paid out upon the findings of these gentle- 
men down there in the bureau, and nobody has ever been able 
to ascertain the name of one of them who ordered a refund to 
be made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
it not? 


It is an invitation to spend that much, is 


Mr. McKELLAR. It is an open invitation to spend that 
much. No one knows who orders the payment of this $175.,- 
000,000. 'The Secretary of the Treasury manifestly does not do 


it. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue does not do it. 
merely signs the letter that some one puts on his desk about it 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has read the report of the hear- 
ing in the House, has he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have. 

Mr. CURTIS. He noticed in that hearing that it was testi- 
fled that they went through four or five different hands before 
they were acted upon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows how that 
They say four different hands—— 

Mr. CURTIS. And that all claims over $50,000 were certi- 
fied for review before the solicitor of the department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. We all know the 
way it is handled. The taxpayer goes and gets a committee 
of two to go over his tax bills. They are afterwards reviewed 
by two more, and a letter is laid on the desk of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, who signs it without even examin- 
ing it. Those are the facts. 

Here we are appropriating the enormous sum of $175,.000,000 
a year, and we will spend a lot more than that. For the last 
two or three years it has amounted to nearly $300,000,000 a 
year, and that is without our ever knowing where a dollar of 
it goes. We do not know whether a claim is properly adjusted 
or not. We established a Board of Tax Appeals, and we did 
not even give them jurisdiction over any of these claims. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, Mr. McCari is required by 
law to pass on all these claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but the Secretary of the Treasury 
denies that he has the authority, contending that these claims 
in the Treasury Department are specially excepted. In other 
words, the Senator knows as well as I know and as well as 
every other Senator knows that the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue is hermetically sealed not only against the public but 
against both Houses of Congress. I distinctly remember that 
when I asked for publicity a year and a half ago it was said 
that we were going to have greater publicity by establishing 
this joint committee on internal revenue. Has anybody heard 
anything of what the committee has done? Has anyone ever 
seen a report they have made? ‘They met, and for six or 
eight months quarreled about whether Senator Smoor should 
be chairman of the joint committee or whether Mr. Green 
should be chairman, and finally Mr. Green was elected chair- 
man, and that is the last we have ever heard of it. It is the 
last we will ever hear of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I voted with the Senator all along, as he 
knows, and stood by him as long as I could, and I know that 
this law ought to be repealed——— 

Mr. McKELLAR. There never was a 
for getting that done than right now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is upon the Committee on Ap- 
| propriations, and knows that we can not repeal a law by a pro- 
|} yision in an appropriation bill. Besides that, we are fuced 


He 


is counted. 


time more favorable 
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with this provision of law which says that McCarl shall pass 
on the claims. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr CURTIS. A moment ago I called the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the $50,000 limitation. I just want to read what appears 
in the hearings: 


The case then goes from the auditor to a reviewing section, where 
the work is again reviewed by technical employees. If the amount of 
the refund involved is more than $50,000, the ‘case is referred to the 
office of the general counsel of the bureau, where it is reviewed by 
attorneys and technical employees. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That means the whole system. That does 
not mean that only four men pass on it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
that there ought to be a check on these special Treasury officials, 
because where such enormous sums are handled there is op- 
portunity for collusion. It may be remarked that it is im- 
probable that there will be any, but there might be some. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will let me 
interrupt him right there, the very fact that we put this check 
on would probably prevent its really having to be used. No- 
body can tell who the employees who pass on these matters 
are, because there are different ones in many cases, perhaps, but 
if they knew that there was this right of appeal and of review 
upon the part of the Comptroller General, they would be exceed- 
ingly careful that the Government's rights, as well as the tax- 
payers’ rights, were protected. 

Mr. BRUCE. I submit to the Senator, however, that tne 
Comptroller General should not be given the final power of 
rejecting or approving these claims. If he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the refund would work an injustice to the Govern- 
ment, then I would say that he should be empowered to take an 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that I tried to 
arrange that, but points of order were interposed against me. 
In other words, it seems that anyone who undertakes to get any 
information about what the Bureau of Internal Revenue does 
is met with a barrier down there. ° 

The fact is that nearly a billion dollars has been paid out 
since 1921 in refunds of taxes, and paid out by men whose 
names we do know. People in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
pay that money out on ex-parte evidence. Nobody outside 
knows what the evidence is. There is no reviewing authority, 
and surely if we are the guardians of the Public Treasury, we 
certainly ought to take some steps to see that there is a review- 
ing authority. 

I want to say to tne Senator from Maryland that I would 
gladly see the committee put in a provision providing for an 
appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals from the decision of the 
comptroller, for my only purpose is to prevent what we all 
know is an improper policy from being further proceeded with. 

Mr. ‘VADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator said that nobody 
knows the names of any of the people who have had anything 
to do with authorizing refunds. May I ask him if he knows 
the names of any of the people who have had anything to do 
with collecting back taxes due the Government, which are 
infinitely greater in amount than the refunds? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, we 
names. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What are their names? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give the names of those in my 
State, and probably the Senator knows the names of those in 
his State. There is Mr. Albright—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The people who make the final deci- 
sions? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just as they are in these cases, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say this to the Senator: The 
proof in the hearings in the House shows that the entire 
income from back taxes this next year will be about the same 
as the refunds of taxes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. 
Senator says; but how about since 1921? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have been greater. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Much greater? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know how much greater. 
body knows. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


all know their 


The final decisions are made here in the 


For next year, the 


No- 


The Senator has been going back to 


1921 
Mr. McKELLAR. 
how much it is. 


There has been no information given as to 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senate is to denounce and point 
the finger of suspicion at a whole department in the matter of 
refunds, at least at the same time let us applaud what they 
have accomplished in the matter of collections. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If they can not collect any more than 
they refund, I do not know whether the collection department 
should be applauded or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have collected more than they 
have refunded. Let us be fair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know whether we ought to ap- 
plaud them unless we know that they are collecting proper 
amounts, and we do not know. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have collected back taxes far in 
excess of the refunds that they have made. Why not give them 
credit for that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They should have done it. Let us see for 
a moment what a Member of the House has said about this mat- 
ter. Mr. Garner of Texas discussing this very subject day 
before yesterday, said: 


This joint committee under the act of 1926 has a right to do what 
we are doing now. We can have them send down reports; we can 
send a man to the Treasury to look into each return; we can do any- 
thing we want to with reference to an examination of internal-revenue 
taxation in the Treasury Department. This provision merely goes 
through the form of a camouflage of sending something down to the 
committee which they can store away and keep filed, if they want to, or, 
for instance, Brother GreEN can look it over, but you can not give it 
publicity. Do not forget that. This does not provide for any publicity. 
Under the law this does not become public and no newspaper man can 
look at it. I think these gentlemen in the Senate thought that that 
was what they were going to get, but they did not get it. 


So that is the fact. We get no publicity. This is a meaning- 
less gesture. It does not perform in the slightest degree the 
office the original amendment was intended to perform. It is 
entirely beyond it and outside of it, and when we come to look 
at it, we find that it is nothing in the world but the use of 
words to undertake to get away from a real situation, because 
there is not a man in the Senate who does not know that if 
there is a review of these decisions by J. R. McCarl, the deci- 
sions will be honestly reviewed, the taxpayer will get every 
dollar he is entitled to, and at the same time the rights of the 
Government will be protected. 

Is there a man here who doubts the honesty or integrityweof 
Mr. McCarl? If so, I would like to hear him speak. We who 
know him know that he is an honest, conscientious, intelligent, 
and efficient officer; and why should we refuse to give him 
the right to supervise these decisions? He ought to have the 
right, or some one ought to have the right. Is there a man in 
the Senate who will say that some one should not have the 
right of review? Of course, there is no one here who will say 
that, because we all know that there should be someone with 
the power of review. Yet simply because the Treasury Depart- 
ment objects to it, we are letting this thing go on for another 
year. 

The Senate will recall that for years I have been opposed to 
this system. I have not believed in this system. It should not 
further be permitted to exist, and I do not see how anyone can 
defend his vote who votes longer to support it. 

Mr. President, I hope the conference report will be voted 
down, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont]. He is not present, and in his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr] with the 
Senator from Alabama |Mr. UNDERWoop]. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppir] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; and 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Wetter] with the Senator 


from Virginia [Mr. Swanson}. 
The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Bingham Bruce Curtis Edwards 
Blease Cameron Dale Ernst 
Broussard Capper Deneen Fess 
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Goff Kendrick Phipps Wadsworth 
Gooding Keyes Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Gould Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Iale Means Reed, Pa. Watson 
Ilawes Metcalf Sackett Willis 
Iohnson Moses Shortridge 
Jones, Wash. Overman Stewart 
NAYS—23 

Ravard Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Caraway George Mav tield Smith 
Copeland Heflin. Neely ‘Trammell 
Couzens King * Nye Tyson 
Perris La Follette Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—34 
Ashurst Greene Norris Stanfield 
Rorah Harreld Oddie Steck 
Bratton Harris Pepper Stephens 
pill Harrison Pittman Swanson 

1 Pont Howell Reed, Mo. Underwood 

Midge Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry McLean Schail Weller 
Gillett McNary Simmons 
Glass Norbeck Smoot 


So the report was agreed to. 
NAVAL AMMUNITION DEPOT AT HAWTHORNE, NEV. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 5249. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will it take any time? 

Mr. HALE. I think it will take no time whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the title of 
the bill. 

The Lectstative CresK. A bill (S. 5249) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to develop an ammunition depot at Haw- 
thorne, .Nev., and for other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is that the bill to which the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] previously objected? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie] intro- 
duced the bill and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
did object to the bill, but 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In his absence, I object. 

Mr. HALE. I have talked with the Senator from Nebraska 
and he does not now object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Reserving the right to object, may I 
ask the Senator from Maine whether or not the Senator from 
Nebraska has withdrawn his objection to the bill? 

Mr. HALE. I have talked with the senior Senator from 
Nebraska and he told me he would not oppose the Dill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to develop an ammunition depot at Hawthorne, Nev., 
within the confines of the area of land set aside by Executive order 
dated October 27, 1926, at a cost not to exceed $3,500,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $50,000 is authorized for purchase of land or 
rights of prospective patentees therein. 





Is there objection to the present 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 

nd 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, February 25, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. | 





NOMINATIONS 


P.cecutive nominations received by the Senate February 24, 192 


7 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF MEDIATION 


John Williams, of California, to be a member of the Board of 
Mediation created by section 4 of the railway labor act, ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, for the term expiring five years after 
January 1, 1927, vice Hywel Davies, deceased. 

ASSISTANT DirecTOR BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DoMgEstic Com- 
MERCE 

Frank M. Surface, of Maine. to be assistant director, at $5.200 
per annum, in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
vice Louis Domeratzky, transferred. 
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CoLLecToR oF CUSTOMS 


Emery J. San Souci, of Providence, R. I., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 5, with headquarters 
at Providence, R. I. Reappointment. 


Unrtrep States Coast Guarp 

Roland E. Simpson to be a temporary ensign in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, to take effect from date of oath. 
The above-named person has passed satisfactorily the examina- 
tions prescribed for appointment. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Bennett E. Rhinehart, of Iowa, to be United States attorney, 

northern district of lowa, vice G. P. Linville, resigned. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 

Capt. Joseph Purnell Cromwell, Infantry (detailed in The 
Adjutant General's Department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
_ Capt. A. Pledger Sullivan, Infantry (detailed in The Adjatant 
General’s Department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

First Lieut. Edwin McCune Byles, Infantry, with rank from 

July 1, 1920. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

First Lieut. Oscar Alan Saunders, Ordnance Department, 

with rank from July 28, 1923. 
SIGNAL CORPS 


Capt. James Couzens Van Ingen, Cavalry (detailed in Signal 
Corps), with rank from July 1, 1920. 


PROMOTION IN THE PHrLiprINe Scouts 
To be first lieutenant 
Second Lieut. Pio Quevedo Caluya, Philippine Scouts, from 
February 17, 1927. 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Lieut. Col. Frank Cole Baker, Medical Corps, from February 
20, 1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 24, 
1927 
UNItep STaTes ATTORNEY 
A. E. Bernsteen to be United States attorney, northern district 
of Ohio. 
POSTMASTERS 

ARIZONA 
Edwin H. White, Dos Cabezos. 
James E. Harris, Mayer. 
Arthur E. Weech, Pima. 
Carrie B. Yett, Safford. 

ARKANSAS 
Thomas S. Reynolds, Bradley. 
Estella Cherry, McRae. 

CALIFORNIA 
Mildred E. Millett, Dos Palos. 
John L. Steward, Monterey. 
William M. Vaughn, Oilfields. 
Caroline H. Hackney, Parlier. 
Villiam A. Hensel, Soquel. 

COLORADO 
Jesse W. Noble, Manitou. 

DELAWARE 
George W. Mullin, Marshaliton. 

FLORIDA 
Clarence J. Carlton, Areadia. 
William H. Turner, Largo. 
George E. Gay, Palatka. 

GEORGIA 
James A. Grant, Alto. 
H. Ralph Smith, Brunswick. 
Susie D. Sims, Lawrenceville. 

HAWAII 
Arcenio H. Silva, jr., Kahului. 
Wayson Weatherbee, Olaa. 
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Harry T. Peeck, Ashley. 

Edwin E. Jones, Bloomington. 

George L. Thrasher, Gilman, 

Harry E. Fiesher, Lexington. 

Anna M. Tennyson, Manhattan, 

Lewis R. Inman, Oswego. 

Anton J. Berta, South Wilmington. 

Joseph C. Braun, Winnetka. 
INDIANA 

Arthur J. McLaughlin, Cedar Lake, 

surr E. York, Converse. 

William H. Hailway, Hope. 

Henry D. Long, New Harmony. 

Clarence O. Rowland, Portland. 
KANSAS 


CONGRESSIONAL 


ILLINOIS 


Ruth Herthel, Claflin. 

Newell R. Kirkham, Lebo, 

Marvin 8S. Gilbert, Lyndon. 

John Malone, National Military Home, 

Franklin S. Adams, Waterville. 
LOUISIANA 

Silvio Broussard, New Iberia. 


MAINE 
Alma R. Weed, Monticello. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice D. Robbins, Littleton. 
MICHIGAN 


Joseph D. Watson, Homer. 
MISSOURI 
Willis M. Wallingford, Carthage. 
NEW MEXICO 
John A, Dickson, Fort Bayard. 
Henry L. Kelly, Mogollon. 


Tomas P. Martinez, Ranches of Taos. 
Canuto C. Sanchez, Santa Rosa. 


NEW YORK 


Charles G. Post, Bangall. 
William McNeal, Montgomery. 
Ida L. Baxter, Port Washington. 
Frank M. Douglass, Red Creek. 
Frank R. Hanson, Sea Cliff. 
Calvin H. Peters, Stamford. 
William T. Williamson, Troy. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Paul Keller, Hebron. 
OHIO 


Harley F. Hambel, Glouster. 
John W. Hencke, Willoughby. 


OKLAHOMA 


S. Edgar Thomas, Dewey. 
June M. Jarvis, Haileyville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

George C. Noblit, Brockway. 

William E. Mutthersbough, Driftwood, 

Charles W. Hart, Elizabeth. 

George B. Stevenson, Lock Haven. 

Ira A. Dinger, Mayport. 

Oscar R. Moser, Mont Alto. 

James I. Decker, New Freedom, 

Annie H. Washburn, Wyncote. 
PORTO RICO 

Rafael P. Robert, Fajardo. 
WISCONSIN 

Melvin B. Arnes, Barronett. 

Lulu M. Hubbell, Draper. 

Blanch Lyon, East Ellsworth. 

Ida Englesby, Eleva. 

James C. Fritzen, Neenah, 

Wesley C. Hymer, Potosi. 

slanche Delany, Sinsinawa. 

Susan D. Olson, Siren. 

Nathaniel C. Garland, Sturgeon Bay. 

Alphonse R. Eichman, Trempealeau. 

Fred J. Hurless, Viola. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, February 24, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


This day, blessed Lord, may our standards be so definite, 
our aims so distinct, that there shall be no mistake as to our 
decisions. Rule our conduct by the laws of truth and righteous- 
ness that it may be consistent before Thee. Impress us that 
the prize of life waits for those who earnestly seek it. May 
we cultivate forbearance until our hearts yield a full measure 
of this great virtue. We thank Thee that Thou dost claim 
the right of free and immediate access to every believing, loy- 
ing heart. O may we 

“Speak to Him for He hears, and spirit with spirit tan 
meet. Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet.” 

In the name of Jesus our Savior we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the China resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
support the resolution introduced by the chairman of our Com- 
mittes on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Porrer] and reported out of 


j the committee by a nonpartisan vote of 14 to 3, the 3 voting 


present and not nay on the final passage of the resolution. 
There has been no haste about the presentation of this matter, 
despite the urgency and seriousness of the situation as reflected 
by the articles that are found daily on the first pages of the 
leading newspapers of the country. I am speaking the exact 
truth when I say that in the hearings before the committee we 
were favored with the testimony of men of the highest stand- 
ing, who because of their thorough knowledge of conditions in 
China were able to give informative and reliable information 
with respect to all the facts upon this urgent question. 

In the hearings that have been held since my association 
with this great committee, I have heard no more intelligent 
witnesses than those that appeared to urge the immediate 
passage of this resolution. 

The deplorable condition existing in this benighted country 
is the result of the many unfair and unequal treaties that 
have been imposed on China by the great powers of the world, 
including the United States, and for the reason that that 
country has been unable to resist the will of the other great 
nations that have continued to oppress her. 

The great Chinese people, asleep for years, are at last aroused 
by the nationalist sentiment that has swept the country during 
the past few years against treaties that deny the right to 
impose their own tariff restrictions, which, if allowed, the Chi- 
nese would be able through its customs duties to accumulate 
revenues sufficient to maintain its Government. Under these 
arbitrary treaties China is denied the right to fix a customs 
rate according to her own selection above a percentage in any 
amount determined by the powers to which I have referred. 
The trouble under which she is now laboring had its inception 
in 1842 when China, under duress, consented to the importation 
of goods into her own country imposed by a stronger nation. 
Since that time, in one way or another, the powers of the 
world have wrought their will upon this unfortunate people. 
She has not the right even to police or jurisdictional powers 
within her ewn country. 

Nationals within her borders who commit offenses upon Chi- 
nese are tried for these offenses not before Chinese tribunals 
but in courts of foreign jurisdiction. American offenders for 
petty crimes are tried before consulate courts, presided over by 
foreign consuls, and for major crimes before the courts of 
American or European jurisdiction. This is the essence of 
serfdom and has no parallel in American annals. It is not 
just. It should not be. Now, what has happened. For many 
years the young students of China have come to United States 
and gone to European universities for education. They have 
been inoculated with occidental ideals and progressive ideas. 
Thus they have studied and absorbed and have taken back 
to their native land the ideals of the western peoples embrac- 
ing democracy, national independence, enlightened, and mod- 
ern civilization. These students have instilled this democracy 


into the minds and the hearts of the Chinese people, to the 
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end that they now at last are insisting on equality among the 
nations of the earth. 1 
China is fully capable of self-government. She will continue 
her opposition and the fight for liberty and relief from the 
present oppressive treaties until extraterritorial rights and un- 
equal treaties have been abolished. Her attitude toward Amer- 
ie is friendly, but she naturally puts us in the imperialistic 
class beeause we ally ourselves with the other oppressing pow- 
ers in our dealings with her country and its people. 

We have ample reason for the adoption of this resolution. 
Realizing the seriousness of the present situation in China, a 
number of the powers have already indicated to the Chinese 
that they intend to take up separate negotiations in respect 
io them. It is my impression that Belgium, Japan, and Great 
Britain, and perhaps France, have already indicated an inten- 
tion of their willingness to abrogate, in part, at least, the 
burdensome terms of their existing treaties, and to enter into 
new relations with China. 

The hearings before our committee give every evidence that 
the Chinese people no longer respect the present agreements, 
and have risen to repudiate them. At this time they are merely 
scraps of paper, and of no weight or influence. 

In the adoption of this resolution the United States relin- 
quishes none of the rights of her citizens or property. We 
would never agree to sacrifice any rights that we have or 
hold under the present treaties. All we intend by this reso- 
lution is that the Secretary of State make some pronounce- 
ment of a friendly nature, so that the Chinese people may know 
that in this hour of their trouble our country, which has always 
befriended the oppressed, is now ready to enter into negotia- 
tions with the proper authorities in China to the end that 
they may be eble to work out their destiny in their own 
way. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
Iiouse bill with amendments : 

ll. R. 16886. An act entitled “An act to authorize the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to vet- 
erans upon the security of adjusted-service certificates,’ and 
that the Senate insists upon its amendments to said bill, and 
requests a conference with the House thereon, and had ap- 
pointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Smoot, Mr. 
Keep of Pennsylvania, and Mr. SmmMons. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

8.718. An act authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
2 commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended. 

LOANS ON ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans 
to veterans upon the security of adjusted-service certificates, 
with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman tell us what 
those amendments are? . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know that I can tell them all. 

Mr. SNELL. They did not put on the emergency retirement 
bill, did they? 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, why does not the gentleman from Iowa ask unanimous 
consent to concur in the Senate amendments and thus get the 
bill immediately to the White House, so that the President 
may sign it, and so it may become a law? The main amend- 
ment Which the Senate put on is the one which continues the 
law in force which gives $80 compensation to the disabled men 
in hospitals. That is a good amendment, and if the gentleman 
would merely ask unanimous consent to concur in the Senate 
amendments, that would settle the matter. If this bill goes 
to conference, it may die and not become law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Iowa, as is often 
the case, does not agree with the gentleman from Texas, and 
So can not consent to make such a request. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The one I mentioned is the principal amend- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
amendments, at least. 

Mr. BLANTON. How long is the gentleman going to keep 
the matter in conference? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I could not say about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, 
but what I suggest is what ought to be done. We ought to 
concur in the Senate amendments and thus insure the passage 
of the bill. And to say the least, we ought to instruct our 
conferees to agree to this Senate amendment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation two weeks ago to-day reported out 
the bill which is embodied in the Senate amendment. Unfortu- 
nately, for some reason or other, that bill was reported to the 
House only yesterday. If we could accept the Senate amend- 
ment, it would help matters greatly. It is very unjust to these 
men who are in hospitals that they should be cut off from this 
$40 on the ist of July. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will understand that 
this is just another instance of the Senate's practice of tacking 
on gmendments which have nothing to do with the original 
biil, and putting them in at the wrong place. It is a practice 
that ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I realize that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And for myself I 
that practice. If we consent to do it 
have to consent to it in others. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. But if the gentleman does not agree to 
it, in all probability on the 1st of July these men will lose 50 
per cent of their compensation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not familiar with that bill and 
have had no opportunity to familiarize myself with it. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Would the gentleman withdraw his re- 
quest for a few minutes and let me familiarize him with it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can not do that. We must get 
along with this matter. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What rate of interest does the Senate fix 
for the loans? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
changed. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then there is no disagreement on that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is to send this bill to conference. 

Mr. RANKIN. The only material amendment made by the 
Senate, as I understand it, is to provide this change where 
these men are to be reduced from $80 to $40 on the Ist of July. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know. I do not know what 
the other Senate amendments are. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It is to strike out the existing law and 
put the disabled veterans without dependents on the status 
where they are now. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand; but they amended the bill so 
that these men may receive the full benefit of their compensa- 
tion even after the Ist of July. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand they put on some such 
amendment, which does not properly belong on this bill at all. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman’s request is that this bill 
be sent to conference? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. BLANTON. To 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
be passed at this session. 

Mr. RANKIN. I presume I violate no secret of the commit- 
tee, and if I do I take the responsibility for it, because I 
think the time has come when the members of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation have a right to be heard, 
when I tell the House that we voted unanimously for this 
change in the Veterans’ Committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is no one who is more ready 
than I that they should be heard. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Iowa wants this bill to go to eonference. As I understand the 
Senate amendment which is being discussed, it is an amend- 
ment that would be entirely within the jurisdiction of the 


I could not say. It is one of the 


‘an not encourage 
in one case, we will 


The same as the House bill. It is not 


Yes. 
die there. 


Oh, no; it will not die there. It will 


demand the regular 
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World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee, while this bill 
under consideration now comes from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I happen to be more familiar 
with this legislation, perhaps, than the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I agree with that. 

Mr. RANKIN. For the simple reason that, as the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] will remember, we 
have discussed it in the committee and we passed a resolution 
through our committee to report this provision to the House 
two weeks ago. 

it has the approval of the Committee on World War Vet- 
erals’ Legislation. It has the approval of the United States 
Senate, and 1 am not willing to take the risk of its going to 
conference and being killed there und these boys knocked out 
of the benefit of the money that is appropriated for them by 
the Government, 

Mr. BLANTON. The preferential motion is to move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. Why is not that made? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In which event it goes to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then let it go there, and we can go into the 
Committee of the Whole House immediately and approve it. 
We -nay just as well thrash it out here now as at any other 
time, for we must complete this bill before we adjourn. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Lowa? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
draw the objection for the moment. 
nessee wants to make a statement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. 
been granted? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. RANKIN, 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see desires to make a motion which is privileged at this time. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I move that we instruct the 
conferees to agree to the third Senate amendment, which is in 
regard to receiving $80 a month for those in hospitals. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes a 
preferential motion to instruct the conferees to agree to Senate 
amendment No. 3. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 3: Page 2, after line 20, insert: 
“Suc. 3. That the last paragraph of paragraph 7 of section 202 of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, is hereby repealed.” 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
vious question, unless 
address the House, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this instruction ought 
not to be given to the conferees for a number of reasons. In 
the first place the legislation which is sought to be engrafted 
on this bill is something that does not belong to the Ways and 
Means Committee and has no relation to the matter contained 
in the original bill, and we simply have another example of 
what the Senate does in putting on amendments that have no 
relation whatever to the bill that is before them, and they get 
them through in that kind of a way when they could not get 
them through their own body otherwise. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 
The gentleman is violating the rule by assailing a body at the 
other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is doing it as a whole, and that is 
permissible. 

Mr. HOWARD. The point of order was raised upon me 
for divulging the secrets of a common House committee, and 
now the gentleman is assailing that august body. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is, the body as a whole. 

Mr. HOWARD. You can do that as a body—that is all 
right, let it go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not prepared 
to say this legislation is not perfectly proper. Neither am I 
prepared, nor is the House prepared, properly to consider it 
at this time. It ought to be brought up in the regular way 
through the World War Veterans’ Committee, which has au- 
thority and control over these matters, whereas the Ways and 
Means Committee has not. It is not informed about it. 


Mr. Speaker, I with- 
The gentleman from Ten- 


Speaker, has consent 


No. 
I withdraw my objection. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Let us have it reported. 
Without objection the Clerk will report the 


Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
the gentleman from Iowa desires to 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Veterans’ Committee two weeks ago 
voted this very proposition favorably, and yesterday reported 
a bill containing this very same proposition. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not yield for a speech. As far 
as that is concerned, it does not alter the situation. If that 
bill comes up the gentleman knows it would be considered 
under altogether different rules. It would be considered in 
Committee of the Whole, and this motion ought to be voted 
down. 

Mr. BULWINKLE and Mr. RANKIN rose. 

z Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I always yieid to my two friends 
ere. 

Mr. RANKIN. TI will say to the gentleman from Iowa all 
bills coming from the Veterans’ Committee are held up until 
the last few days and then rushed through under suspension 
of the rules, with practically no time or opportunity for amend- 
ment whatever. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
considered in that way. 

Mr. RA!. KIN. With no debate and no opportunity offered 
for amendment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. When the gentleman gets through will 
he yield nme five minutes in which to make a statement? 

Mr. GRBEN of Iowa. I will; but we can not here properly 
debate this matter now. This is a question of propriety of 
procedure. If we yield in this manner, we shall always be 
troubled with matters of this kind which are put on at the 
last minute in the hope that some delay might occur which 
will force us to yield. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me five minutes as the mover of the resolution? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and at the end of that time I 
shall move the previous question. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] five minutes, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, ! do not like the way this 
legislation is brought before the House, and I would not be 
here asking for the House to give it consideration if it did not 
affect the very health and well-being and mental condition of 
hundreds of thousands of ex-service men who are in the hos- 
pitals of the United States. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In a minute. 

There is this situation presented: The Veterans’ Committee 
of the House was never called together, although this bill was 
introduced in December. Two weeks ago we reported it at 
the first call, and the committee ordered it reported, and it 
was reported by the chairman only yesterday. If this does not 
go into effect, an amendment which was placed on the law in 
the Senate in 1924 by a Member of that body deprives the 
men who are in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, who are without 
dependents, of 50 per cent of their compensation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The reason why this law is in this 
condition is because the House at some previous time let a 
Senate amendment be put on just as this one was put on. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; and when the Senate proposes to 
correct itself I am perfectly willing to give them an oppor- 
tunity to do so. [Applause.] That is another reason why I 
ask you to let it prss without further objection. For the well- 
being of the disabled men affected by the law, I am appealing 
to the House to help them out. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does not this measure affect vitally the 
interests and the very lives of insane people who are now in the 
hospitals? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; it does not affect those who are 
mentally ill, but it does affect all other cases where there are 
no dependents of those who are ill in the hospitals. 

Mr. RANKIN. If we concur in the Senate amendment, it 
will not cost the Government of the United States a dollar 
more, will it? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No. It will not cost anything, because 
this money is supposed to be held out in behalf of these sick 
men. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless we pass this, from July 1 to next 
December, when we meet again, these men will be wholly with- 
out compensation ? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; they will receive not exceeding 50 
per cent of their compensation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean their compensation of $80 a month. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. Fifty per cent of their compensa- 
tion, not exceeding $40 per month. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Well, I have no objection to its being 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes, 
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We are just restoring the present con- 





HUDSPETH. 


nh: 
\ir. BULWINKLE. Yes. 
ir. BLANTON. And we might just as well put it in this 
n any other bill. 

RULWINKLE. Yes. I trust the gentleman from Iowa 
GREEN] will not wreak his vengeance on another body in 
way in this instance. If it were not for the situation of 
men, I would not ask it, but to-day we know that this is 
bly the only chance for remedying the mistake that was 

in 1924, 

\lr. GREEN of Iowa. I have no doubt that the gentleman 

y believes that everything he states is absolutely correct. 

\ir. BULWINKLE. I know it is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But I have no way of finding out. 

\ir. BULWINKLE. I am asking the gentleman to withdraw 

opposition for a few minutes, and I can take him outside, 

vith Members representing both sides of the Veterans’ Com- 

mittee, and he will be so informed that he will be absolutely 
ntent to let the Senate amendment pass without objection. 

\ir. GREEN of Iowa. That would not give time enough to 

estigate this matter at all. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is the effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman yields 
back his time, I wish to ask him a question. Is it not a fact 
that unless this is enacted in this way the veterans can not get 
levislation at this session? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It is. We can not get it otherwise. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
five minutes ? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
‘yennessee five minutes. 


Mr 


Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 
\ir. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker anc gentlemen of the House, 


practically all legislation respecting veterans’ affairs, as the 
voutlieman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] knows, since cur committee 
was organized has been done under suspension of the rules. I 
think the gentleman will admic that the committee has done 
good work in preparing those bills. This amendment was re- 
ported out unanimously by our committee. It simply means 
that these boys in the hospital, unless this provision is passed, 
have no relatives who are dependent upon them, will be 
reduced from $80 to $40 after next June 30. 

That is a discrimination which should not be visited upon 
these men. The result will be to drive a number of them out of 
the hospital, because all they have to do is to step out of the 
hospital with their total disability and draw the full amount. 
They ought to be given all the treatment that the hospital can 
e them. This amendment was placed on in the Senate under 
ircumstances similar to the present. We had to take it or 
leave the whole measure. I see no harm in correcting the error 
by the same method as that by which the error was committed. 
| hope the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] will not insist on 
his opposition to this motion to concur in the amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. I am in accord with the gentleman from Ten- 

see about the measure itself, but I oppose its coming in in 
this way. I favor it coming up in the usual way. In that case 
there would be no opposition to it. I think that would be the 
ter way than to attempt it here. 

Mr. BROWNING. If we get legislation at this session it will 

ive to come under suspension of the rule. 


iy 


Mr. SNELL. That is probably true. 
Mr. BROWNING. We have prepared a hospital bill with 


the hope of getting it through at this session, and also other 
sures. This will simply get out of the way one of the 
rious propositions, and I do not think it will do violence to 
the legislative situation to let this go through. It is really 
kin to the other proposition. We can not hope to get a rule 
all the good provisions we have reported. 
Mr. SNELL. There is a prospect that before the session ends 
veterans’ legislation can go through. 

Mr. BROWNING. This same provision was placed in our bill 
lier it went to the Senate. When it came back to us we had 
ake it without any consideration of this unjust provision. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with the gentleman as far as the justice 
| the legislation is concerned, and I am going to support it, but 
| think it should come up in the regular and logical way. 
Mr. BROWNING. The gentleman knows that on hundreds 
ccasions matters of this kind are passed in this way. 
Mr. SNELL. But it is very seldom that we instruct our con- 
ees on matters of this kind. 
Mr. BROWNING. We want to relieve them of the embarrass- 
nent of insisting that the Senate should not have done it. That 
is What we are trying to do, 


? 
I 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman mistaken. 
There are other ways by which this can be done instead of by 
this method and by the method of suspending the rules. It will 
only take a few moments for the Rules Committee to bring in 
a rule to take care of all these matters. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] ig the chairman of that committee. He 
is a powerful man on that committee, and he can provide this 
relief whenever he thinks it is necessary. 

Mr. BROWNING. But the gentleman understands that in 
these last days of the session and in this legislative jam every- 
body can not get what they think is meritorious, and this is one 
way to be certain of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. As the measure stands now, it has the unani 
mous approval of the Veterans’ Committee, has it not? 

Mr. BROWNING. ‘That is my understanding. 

Mr. RANKIN. We do not know that what they would bring 
back from the conference would meet with the approval of the 
members of the Veterans’ Committee, do we? 

Mr. BROWNING. ‘The gentleman is correct; and I hope the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] will not continue to oppose 
this motion. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If this bill is not passed, when 
does this restriction, involving a cut in the pay of these men, 
commence ? 

Mr. BROWNING. On June 30, 1927. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, as I understand it, there 
was a Senate amendment enacted into law which will not take 
effect until July 1 of this year? 

Mr. BROWNING. That is true; 
unless this correction is made. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I said I did not ieel I 
could permit any more debate, but I can not refuse to yield to 
the distinguished leader of the minority. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. Garrett] three minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I really can not 
add anything new to what has been said by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] and by my colleague from 
Tennessee |Mr. BrowNninG] who makes this motion; but there 
has been some disorder in the Chamber and it will not be amiss, 
I think, to restate exactly what is involved, and that is that the 
Senate has adopted an amendment which corrects a provision 
which almost everybody admits was an error made in the last 
act we passed relative to the’ compensation of men who are in 
hospitals and who have no dependents after July 1, 1927. It 
is a very plain and simple matter. I do not think we need to 
stand upon the technicalities of the jurisdiction of the respec 
tive Houses. The question, after all, is the merit of the legis- 
lation itself. [Applause.] As a matter of fact, as has been 
stated, almost every act which this House has passed for the 
last five years in behalf of the veterans has been passed under 
suspension of the rules. The very bill in which this error was 
made was passed under suspension of the rules. It was not an 
error, however, made by the House committee; the error was 
put in by the Senate itself; then it was continued in the con 
ference report; and when that conference report came back to 
the House we had to vote it up or down as a whole, and there 
was no chance to bring about any relief whatever. But here 
is a chance now upon a plain and simple matter. It no 
discourtesy to the conferees. It is merely the expression of 
the House itself as to its attitude toward this legislation. 
[ Applause. ] 


Rey 
AG ied) 
Will the gentleman yield? 


is 


Will the gentleman yield? 


but it will into effeet 


y 
go 


is 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay on the 
table the motion to instruct the conferees, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to lay 


on the table the motion to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If that motion should prevail, 
will it not carry the entire measure to the table? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The 
it would only affect the motion in question. 


Chair thinks 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GreEN of Iowa) there were—ayes 33, noes 183. 

So the motion to table was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion 


to instruct the conferees. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKFR. The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. GREEN of Iowa, HawLey, TREADWAY, GARNER Of Texas, 
and CoLurer, 

PROMOTION OF ARMY OFFICERS ON RETIRED LIST 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report for 
printing under the rule on the bill (H. R. 5028) for the promo- 
tion of certain officers of the United States Army now on the 
retired list, ’ 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of two bridge bills, which I send to 
the desk. 

The SPEAKER. 
ter of emergency? 

Mr. DENISON. I do, Mr. Speaker, and I have a telegram 
here which states the emergency. I may also say the bills are 
in the usual form. 

The first bill is (H. R. 17128) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River, and permitting the State of Kentucky to act jointly with 
the State of Indiana in the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of said bridge. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Does the gentleman regard this as a mat- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Indiana, acting by and through its State highway com- 
mission, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio River at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation between a point in or near the city 
of Evansville, Ind., and a point opposite in Henderson County, State 
of Kentucky, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the State of Indiana, acting 
by and through its State highway commission, its successors and as- 
signs, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, occupy, and use real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of 
such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes and by bridge corporations for bridge pur- 
poses in the State in which such real estate or other property is situ- 
ated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property 
in such State. 

Src. 3. The said State of Indiana, acting by and through its State 
highway commission, its suecessors and assigns, is hereby authorized 
to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates of 
toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
War under the authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient 
to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amor- 
tize the cost of such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 15 
from the completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient 

the cost of constracting the bridge and its approaches shall 

been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
repair, Maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its 
An accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its 
approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested, 

Sec. 5. At any time before or after the completion of such bridge 
the State of Kentucky may acquire any such interest in such bridge, 
including its approaches as a part thereof, as it may elect to acquire, 
but not exceeding a one-half interest therein, upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon between said States; and upon failure to so agree may 
acquire such interest by paying to the State of Indiana such sum as 
shall equal the actual cost of that proportion of such bridge so 
acquired by it. And if at any time said State of Kentucky shall 
acaguire a full one-half interest in such bridge, then the right to take 
tolls for the use of such bridge shall immediately cease; and said 
right to take tolls shall aiso cease if and when the net tolls taken, 
after deducting the cost of collecting such tolls, shall amount to one- 
half the actual cost of such bridge plus interest thereon at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum; and thereafter said bridge shall be free 
and no toll shall be charged for the use thereof. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


possess, 


years 
to pay 
have 


proper care, 
approaches. 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I present another bill (H. Rk. 
17264) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Wabash River at the city 
of Mount Carmel, Ill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1925, to be built across the Wabash River from a point in the 
city of Mount Carmel, Wabash County, Ill., to a point in Gibson County, 
in the State of Indiana, are hereby extended one and three years, re- 
spectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the subcommittee of the District of Columbia Committee mak- 
ing a survey of the government of the District of Columbia may 
have permission of the House to sit during sessions of the 
House. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Mr. GIBSON. 
of the District. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
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Is there objection to the present considera- 


Is there objection to the present consideri- 


What subcommittee is it? 
The one making a survey of the government 


There is a subcommittee of that special 


name? 
Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 
The SPEAKER. Is theré objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Vermont? 
There was no objection. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho calls up a con 
ference report on the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


of the 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15641) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 38, 4, 
7, 8, 22, 23, and 24. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the ameni- 


ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 15, 16, 18, 19, and 26, 
and agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $65,068,250"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from !ts 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, an 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $2,362,533”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $124,428,702”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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{mendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
‘cagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
-e to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
. sum proposed insert “ $19,128,975”; and the Senate agree 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 

vree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 

. sum proposed insert “ $4,535,250"; and the Senate agree to 

same. 

\mendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
evree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 

sum proposed insert “ $148,092,927” ; and the Senate agree 
» same. 

\mendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 

nd agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 

he sum proposed insert “ $8,522,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

\mendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
lisagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
vyee to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
he sum proposed insert “ $20,100,000”; and the Senate agree 

the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
ud agree to the same with an amendment as foilows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $9,480,000"; and the Senate 
ugree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 25 and 27. 


act 


Burton L. Frencnu, 
yuy U. Harpy, 
JOHN TABER, 
W. A. AYRES, 
W. B. OLIver, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
FREDERICK HALE, 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPs, 
JEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 

ing written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 

ompanying conference report: 

On Nos, 1 and 2: Provides for actual expenses of midshipmen 
while on shore patrol duty at home and abroad, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of abroad only, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos, 3 and 4: Appropriates $75,00° for permanent classi- 
fied employees at the naval research laboratory, as proposed 
hy the House, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos, 5 and 6, relating to the Naval Reserve: Appropriates 
$3,809,500, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,850,000, as 

roposed by the House, and increases the limitation on expendi- 

s from this appropriation on account of aviation material, 
equipment, and rental of hangars from $329,888, as proposed by 
he House, to $364,010, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 7 and 8: Strikes out the restriction proposed by the 
Scnate on broadeasting from naval radio stations. 

On Nos, 9 to 15, inclusive, relating to pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of naval personnel: Appropriates $148,092,927, 
instead of $147,231,000, as proposed by the House, and $148.- 
‘4,554, as proposed by the Senate, thus providing for 83,250 
enlisted men, instead of 82,500, as proposed by the House, and 
‘1,000, as proposed by the Senate, and strikes out, as proposed 
hy the Senate, the provision with respect to including time 

nt at the Military Academy or the Naval Academy in com- 
puting the length of service of officers. 

On Nos. 16 to 21, inclusive, relating to aviation, Navy: Appro- 
priates for new construction and procurement of aircraft and 
equipment $8,522,000 instead of $8,412,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $10,668,000, as proposed by the Senate; modifies 
he phrasing of the limitation on the cost of the rigid airship 

which the bill makes provision, and authorizes contracts 
be entered into for new aircraft and equipment to the extent 
“9,480,000, instead of $5,000,000, as proposed by the House, 


} 


form 
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and $10,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, so that, as modified, 
provision is made for the construction and procurement of new 
aircraft and equipment to the extent of 245 planes, instead 
of 161 planes, as proposed by the House, and 323 planes, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 22: Strikes out the appropriation of $250,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for new boathouse and training quarters for the 
crews at the Naval Academy. 

On Nos. 23 and 24: Appropriates $65,000 for assigned men, 
| Marine Corps Reserve, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$112,500, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 26: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the pro- 
vision raising the limit of cost of one fleet submarine (mine- 
laying type). 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 
On No. 25: Providing for the commencement of the construe- 
tion of three light cruisers. 
On No. 27: Relating to the payment of premiums to navy- 
yard employees and to the assignment of work to navy yards, 
Burton L. FRENCH, 
Guy U. Harpy, 
JOHN TABER, 
W. A. AYRES, 
W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 








Mr. FRENCH. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Idaho yield to 
the gentleman for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield for that purpose, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MILLER. 1 would like to inquire. Mr. Speaker, the 
time that will be devoted to the consideration of this confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho is entitled to 
recognition for one hour. 

Mr. MILLER. And how will that time be divided? 

The SPEAKER. It is in the gentleman’s own control; but 
the conference report itself will be disposed of before any of 
the matters in disagreement are taken up. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will permit, I think I can 
make a statement now that will satisfy everybody. 


Mr. Speaker 





Mr. BUTLER. All right. 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


modify and extend my remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as 
you have followed the conference report you have recognized 
that the conferees have come to an agreement on all but two 
of the items in dispute between the Senate and the House. 

My plan is first to direct attention to the conference report 
itself which has to do with everything in the bill that was in 


request of the 


| difference aside from the two amendments upon which we did 


not agree. It will take considerable time to discuss one of 
those amendments, the cruiser amendment. After the confer- 
ence report shall have been disposed of, it will then be my pur- 
pose to ask for considerable time for the consideration of this 
important subject. So then the cruiser amendment will not 
be involved in the diseussion prior to the adoption of the con- 
ference report. The other amendment from the Senate, that is, 
what is known as the labor and contract amendment, touching 
navy yards and is the language that has been carried in one 
or another for many years. Your conferees could not 
agree to that amendment under the rules. It is our purpose, 
however, to move to recede and concur in the amendment whet 
it shall be reached. 

With this general statement suppose we 
ence report. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Do I understand it is the purpose 
gentleman to move to concur in the cruiser amendment? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I was re‘:rring to the labor amendment. 


turn to the confe! 


of the 


Mr. HUDSPETH. There was so much confusion on the 
floor I could not understand the gentleman. 
Mr. FRENCH. The bill as it passed the House carried 


$314,752,680. The bill as it passed the Senate carried $520, 
295,534. The Senate amendment in money increased the appro 
priation bill by $5,542,854. And, in addition to that, the Senate 


raised the limit on contract authorization by $5,000,000. 
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The Senate increases are divided as follows: 


1: Maval Bessacch: Rabernteny..... conccunbcaatectdiibee oe $25, 000 
2. Naval Reserve (giving training to 88 instead of 66 re- 
COEVG. GEIS oncecnennemneennnengennaemmentanaee 40, 500 


3. Pay, subsistence, and transportation of naval personnel 
increase in average number of enlisted men from 
BR UOO: bo BABI) 6c cic nciccenstontiieapeatiiintntheedell 
4. Aviation—new aircraft and equipment (increase the 
number of new aircraft from 161 to 323, the extra cost 
being covered by this increase and the increase of 
$5,000,000 in contract authorization) ....._..---.-- 


1, 723, 854 


2, 256, 000 


5. Naval Academy, boathouse—_-—_- aie 250, 000 
G. Marine Corps, assigned men (increase ‘from ~ 2,600 to 

DUI as in erred nnstascnin den tv nercsgtndintedsieemeiainaaedsaeeaaeen 47, 500 
7. Increase ot Navy, REDO CERIN .<cscanvonsesunaanennccedial 1, 200, 000 





Total 542, 854 

The conference report disposes of all items sie the 

amount of money carried by the bill save one—commencing the 

construction of cruisers, and affects the bill as passed by the 
House, as follows: 


1. Naval reserve—reserve aviators. add_......-_.._.___._ $40, 500 

2. Pay, subsistence, etc., add for 750 Seetenn men or for 
a total average strength OF GeO btiewece Sec nennnte 861, 927 
Aviation, add for 4 new planes for reserve training___-__ 110, 000 
Total addition, direct appropriations...._....._____ 1 012, 427 


4. Add to contract authorization for 80 new planes, 


planes in all 4, 480, 000 


In its present ieee therefore, the bill carries in direct appro- 
priations $2,212,427 more than when passed by the House, which 
includes $1,200,000 on account of cruisers, yet to be acted upon, 
and it exceeds the Budget estimates by $2,261,457. 

I think the Members of the House have in mind quite defi- 
nitely inost of the amendments that have been disposed of, 
and in the short time I feel should be taken at this point in 
debate I shall refer to but two or three. 

First, in regard to personnel. When the bill passed the 
House it carried an appropriation for 82,500 enlisted personnel. 
We based that figure on the actual needs of the Naval Estab- 
lishment, upon the assumption that two battleships the Okla- 
homa and the Arizona, would be out of commission, under- 
going major overhauling, most of the year; upon the assump- 
tion that three battleships that are now undergoing major over- 
hauling will not be in commission all of the fiscal year; upon 
the assumption that the two airplane carriers under construc- 
tion will not have been in commission all of the next fiscal 
year; and upon further recognition that one or two of the 
older cruisers could be drawn from the service without affect- 
ing materially the efficiency thereof. 

The Senate increased the personnel by 1,500 men, basing 
its general argument for the increase upon the condition of the 
Nayy, and especially stressing the importance of increasing 
the personnel for shore stations. Your conferees could not ac- 
cede to the Senate figure. We did not believe that this was the 
orderly or logical way in which to proceed. We thought that 
if the personnel figure of the Senate could be justified by an 
increase of 1,500 men it would be on the assumption that the 
two ships, the Arizona and Oklahoma, would not be placed in 
the yards for major overhaul. We offered to concur in the 
entire number of men proposed, 84,000, with the proviso that 
1,500 men should not be drawn upon if these two ships were 
taken out of conimission. 

The Senate conferees refused to accede to that proposition. 
After every angle of the question had been considered, and with 
a knowledge that the session was approaching an end and that 
we must reach an agreement or final compromise on numbers of 
men and dollars, we added 750 enlisted personnel to the Naval 
Establishment, increasing the number to 83,250 thereby. 

The next proposition that is of major consequence in the biil 
has to do with aviation. When the bill passed the House it 
earried for aviation 155 airplanes. The Senate amendment 
added 158 airplanes, or provided for a total of 313, exclusive 
of 4 added to the naval reserve. The theory upon which the 
House proceeded was twofold: First, that when the Congress 
a year ago provided for the five-year program it meant some- 
thing when it said that the figures that were taken as the 
tentative suggestions for each of the five years were not to be 
regarded as conclusive and that there was reserved to the Con- 
gress the right to appropriate as in its judgment it saw fit from 
vear to year. We had in mind that attrition is going on at a 
certain rapid rate on account of obsolescence, and that before 
piling up a large number of airplanes that in another two or 
three years would be declared obsolete and obsolescent the 
better part of wisdom would be to provide the number necessary 
for an efficient aviation. establishment for the Navy, and then, 
as we approach more nearly the perfection in the different types, 
expand the program of construction. We believe that that 
program will mean millions of dollars in savings to the Treas- 
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ury and not affect the efficiency of the aviation establishment to 
any extent whatever. 

There was another factor: When the House conducted its 
hearings we were told by the Bureau of Aviation that the 
attrition was expected to be 23 per cent in 1928 instead of 33 per 
cent, as it had been running before the present year. We fig. 
ured upon that basis. Those were the figures brought to us 
by the Budget and sustained by the reasonable hopes of the 
Bureau of Aviation. When the representatives of aviation went 
to the Senate committee they reversed their form on that propo- 
sition and told the Senate that they expected the attrition would 
reach nearer 33 per cent than 23 per cent, a remarkable change 
to make within a period of 60 days after the representation had 
been made to the House committee. 

In dispute there were 158 airplanes. However, we felt we 
must reach an agreement. We assumed that possibly the later 
attrition figures of the bureau might be correct, and we acceded 
to increasing the number of airplanes by 80, making the num- 
ber 235 instead of 155, as provided for in the House bill, and 78 
less than provided by the Senate, exclusive of 4 other planes 
added to the naval reserve. We do not recognize the principle 
of the Senate, that we are required to provide a program that 
will mean 1,000 planes completely built and on hand at the end 
of any particular time and at the end of the five-year period. 
Again we struck out the direct appropriation for the additional 
80 planes and provided contract authorization for them. We 
followed this latter plan for the reason that these airplanes 
will hardly be contracted for by the end of the fiscal year. - 
They certainly will not have been completed, and therefore 
there was no need for putting money into the bill but merely 
contract authorization. 

I think I may assume that the other factors that are involved 
in the general report are so well known to the Members of the 
House that I would not be justified in taking further time for 
their discussion prior to the consideration of the cruiser amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman does 
that will he yield me five minutes in which to discuss a matter 
that does not apply to the cruiser amendment? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. I yield the gentleman five minutes 
and withdraw the motion. 

Mr. PRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 22 in the bill, 
inserted by the Senate, provided for a new boathouse and 
training quarters for the crew at Annapolis. For 14 years 
I have been sitting on the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
have heard year after year requests from the Naval Academy 
Association for a new boathouse and training quarters. The 
boathouse is in shameful condition. It is likely to fall down. 
It has been condemned, and the suggestion was made to me 
last Saturday that if it were not for a fresh coat of paint 
occasionally, it would look like an old ruin. This year Com- 
mander Jonas Ingram, the director of athletics, came to 
Washington, and after explaining the very great necessity of a 
boathouse to some of his friends on this side of the Capitol, 
an amendment to the naval appropriation bill was inserted in 
the Senate, providing the fairest proposition the House has 
ever had before it. It was that if Congress would authorize 
$250,000 appropriation for the construction of a new boathouse 
and new training quarters, the Navy Athletic Association, a 
private organization, would pay half of that expense. In other 
words, it would pay-out of its Treasury $125,000 in order to 
get the boathouse, That certainly was a public-spirited offer 
such as only an upstanding, red-blooded group of men would 
present, and for the life of me I can not understand why the 
Senate amendment was not agreed to and left in the Dill. 
Of course, in its present parliamentary status I presume there 
is nothing which can be done, The Senate has receded and the 
amendment has been stricken from the bill. I am making this 
talk now to lay the ground plan for next year, when an attempt 
will be made for an appropriation through regular channels. 
There is not a university or college in the country that has 
so shameful a structure upon its premises as this boathouse. 
Everything else at Annapolis is beautiful in its refinement and 
architecture. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And there is not a university 
in the country that has a crew like the Navy crew. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true, but the suggestion coming 
from the academy itself that these boys will pay out of their 
private treasury $125,000 as a contribution toward the building 
is certainly magnanimous and should have met with the ap- 
proval of the conferees. I can not understand why it is not 
done, and I do not care to know, so far as that is concerned: 


but I am in hopes that next year the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will give consideration to this very worthy direction. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Navy Athletic Association in Annapolis 
ean easily afford to do that; and while 1 am with the gentle- 
man in his position, I want to call his attention to the fact 
that they are not very generous with us Members in raising 


that $125,000 for their private exchequer, because to get the’ 


four tickets that we usually get from the Naval Academy As- 
sociation each one of us:Congressmen pays $14 a year. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. 

Mr BLANTON. Yes; $3.50 each for four tickets makes $14 a 
vear for each of us. 
Mr. BRITTEN. 

they pay the $14. 

Mr. BLANTON. We all pay $14 each if we get four tickets 
to use for ourselves and friends? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are all contributing, 435 Members and 
% Senators, about $14 apiece annually to their private 
exchequer? 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
man, 

Mr. BLANTON. Did not the gentleman pay $14? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I paid $14 for mine. 
the tickets, we are required to do it every year. 
Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. In that connection, does not the gentleman 
think there should be an investigation by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the whole matter of the naval athletic transaction? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No. I do not think so. I think they do 
everything they attempt wonderfully well; their books are 
audited regularly, and if there is one concern in the country 
in which I have absolute confidence it is the Naval Athletic 
Association at Annapolis. 

Mr. KINDRED. Can the gentleman say the same thing in 
regard to the military branch, the conduct of foot ball in 
Chicago? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; without hesitation. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIvER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr, Speaker, I think every Mem- 
ber from the House who served on the conference appreciates 
the necessity of a new boathouse at Annapolis. The House 
Members desired to concur in the Senate amendment, but there 
had been an oversight on the part of those having the matter in 
hand in failing to ask for a hearing and in failing to submit at 
such a hearing an estimate of cost, and when the gentleman 
asked for the reason it was left out. While I was not present at 
the time the particular matter was acted on, I am sure I have 
given you the reasons. Now, in response to the offer of the 
association to provide one-half of the expense of $250,000, I 
doubt the wisdom of the House consenting to so large a 
contribution, 

| think whatever they can contribute should be in cash, 
and I wish to suggest to my friend from Illinois, who is 
deeply interested in this matter, that .it might not be amiss for 
the boys interested in contribvting something to the building 
of the boathouse, to start during the year on the construction 
of a boathouse to cost approximately $200,000. If they will 
subscribe reasonably towards that end, and when Congress 
meets in December next can show in course of construction 
a boathouse suitable to their needs Congress will no doubt 
meet them more than half way, and provide the necessary 
funds for the completion of their task. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. . 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman of course realizes that the 
authorities would not permit this private organization to start 
in on construction on Government property without having 
somé legislation in advance? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Secretary of the Navy might, 
since it is on Government property and needed, permit it to 
be done, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will yield, while I 
lave the very highest confidence and regard for the opinion 
of the gentleman, an expert on naval affairs, I merely want 
to say for one Member of the House I think we should provide 
these quarters without any consideration from the boys. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am largely in sympathy with 
the gentleman’s view, to be perfectly frank, and certainly with 
regard to contributing one-half the amount. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Only if admission tickets are requested do 


Of course, I do not agree with the gentle- 


And if we get 
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Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. FRENCH. I do. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I wouid like to ask the opinion 
of the Chair whether the Senate amendment is now out of. the 
bill entirely and a motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment would be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the floor. 
did not recognize him for that purpose. 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the two matters that are now 
in dispute are Senate amendments Nos. 25 and 27. No. 25 is the 
cruiser amendment. No. 27 is the amendment relating to 
premiums, bonus, and so on, in the navy yard. In order that 
our attention will not be diverted at all, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to pass over amendment No. 25 and take up Senate amend- 
ment No. 27. 7 be concurred in. 





The Chair 
The question is on 


I move that No. 27 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves that the 
House concur in Senate amendment No. 27. The Clerk will 
report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 27: Page 53, line 17, after the word “ work, 
insert the following: “ ; nor shall any part of the appropriations made 
in this act be available to pay any premiums or bonus or cash reward 
to any employee in addition to his regular wages, except for sugges- 
tions resulting in improvements or economy in the operation of any 
Government plant; and that no part of the moneys herein appropriated 
for the Naval Establishment or herein made available therefor shall be 
used or expended under contracts hereafter made for the repair, pur- 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, of any naval 
vessel, machinery, article or articles that at the time of the proposed 
repair, purchase, or acquirement can be repaired, manufactured, or pro- 
duced in each or any of the Government navy yards or arsenals of the 
United States, when time and facilities permit, and when, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Navy, such repair, purchase, acquirement, 
or production would not involve an appreciable increase in cost to the 
Government.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the other amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 25: Page 51, line 24, after the worc 
thorized,” strike out the figures “ $13,750,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof *‘ $14,950,000, of which sum $1,200,000 shall be immediately 
available toward the construction of the last three of the eight scout 
cruisers authorized by section 2 of the act of December 18, 1924.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily I would have an 
hour of time, but I wonder if it would not be better to fix 
the time first and then proceed with the discussion. I can see 
from the time already requested of me that one hour would 
not be enough, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can first make his motion. 

Mr. FRENCH. I move that the House disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment numbered 25 and ask for a conference 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order, I move that 
the House recede and concur with an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk to be read, known as the Tilson amendment, 
which was proposed here when we discussed this question 
about six weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BuTLer 


* au- 


movestto concur in Senate amendment No. 25 with an 
amendment under the head “Increase of the Navy”: Strike out the 
figures ‘‘ $13,750,000” and substitute therefor the following: “ $14,- 
200,000, of which sum $450,000 shall be immediately available toward 
the construction of the last three of the eight scout cruisers authorized 
by section 2 of the act of December 18, 1924.” 


The SPEAKER. The parliamentary situation is that the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] in charge of the bill has 
the floor for at least an hour. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. But er], however, offers a preferential amend- 
ment, which will be voted on before that of the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. FRENCH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
it has been brought to my attention that the amendment does 
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not instruct the conferees. 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, before beginning the dis- 
cussion, it seems we ought to arrange about the time. There 
has been so much of a demand for time that I will ask unani- 
mous consent that two hours’ additional time be granted for 
the consideration of this question, one-half to be controlled by 
myself and one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Peunsylvania [Mr. ButLer]|—one-half of all the time. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will permit, under the 
circumstances the Chair would suggest that the time of the 
gentleman from Idaho be increased from one hour to three 
hours, with the understanding that he will yield half of his 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FRENCH. I accept that modification and will be glad 
to yicld one-half of the time to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that the time be extended to three hours, one-half to 
be controlled by himself and one-half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WINGO. Then there will be three hours’ discussion, 
and the vote will first come on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuTLer] to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment? 


CONGRESSIONAL 


I raise a point of order if that is 


The SPEAKER. That is the parliamentary situation. Is 
there objection? 
There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. 
for three hours. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour and a half 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and suggest that the time 
be allotted by him, so that the gentleman can allot the time 
throughout the general debate—— 

Mr. BUTLER. In a friendly way. 


The gentleman from Idaho is recognized 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized 
for an hour and a half. 
Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is obvious 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
House. 

The SPEAKER. 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 39] 


move a call of the 


The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 


Ackerman Freeman Kurtz Sears, Nebr. 
Anthony Garrett, Tex. Lankford Seger 
Appleby Gilbert we, Ga, Smithwick 
Bailey Golder McFadden Sproul, ll. 
Bixler Goldsborough Madden Steagali 
Boies Gorman Mead Stobbs 
Brand, Ohio Hall, N. Dak. Merritt Strother 
Brumm Harrison Michaelson Sweet 

Cleary Hayden Mills Swoope 
Connolly, Pa, Hull, Tenn. Morin Taylor, Colo. 
Crowther Irwin Newton, Mo. Thurston 
Davenport Jenkins Patterson Tillman 
Dempsey Johnson, Ky. Phillips Tincher 
Dominick Kemp Purnell Tinkham 
Doyle Kendall Rayburn Walters 
Fairchild King Reed, Ark. Wilson, Miss, 
Faust Kirk Reed, N. Y, 

Fredericks Kunz Reid, Il. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Brerepy). Three hundred 
and sixty-two Members have answered to their names, a quorum, 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
{[Mr. FRENCH] is recognized for 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of ‘!.. 
House, the Senate has added an amendment to the Navy ‘ill 
carrying $1,200,000 for commencement of construction of three 
cruisers authorized by the act of December 18, 1924. Your con- 
ferees have carried out what we believe to be the wishes of the 
House of Representatives and have steadfastly refused to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. We believe that our position 
will be more secure as we go back into conference if you will 
again indicate your wish. 

The Members of Congress do not want to do a foolish thing. 
The Members of Congress do not want to do an idle thing, 
which, so far as accomplishing the objective toward which it 


’ 
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seems to be aimed, is futile and at the same time may carry 
with it results that I believe the Members of Congress do not 
desire to attain. The members of your conference committee 
believe that it would be an unutterably foolish thing to agree 
to the Senate amendment; that it would be a futile thing to do 
from the standpoint of the accomplishment of anything worth 
while; and that to so agree would be to project an element 
into the program that the President is carrying forward that 
this Congress will not desire to add to the program if it can 
understand the situation. 
In the brief time at my disposal I propose to outline the 
thought of your conferees on the subject. 
WHAT IS THE ISSUE? 


When the President sent the Budget estimates to the Con- 
gress in December he made the specific request that this Con- 
gress do not appropriate for the commencement of the three 
cruisers that have been authorized, but for which no appro- 
priations have heretofore been made. The President based 
that request upon the international situation. 

Nearly one year ago, upon the basis of an exchange of under- 
standings, it was arranged that commissioners from the United 
States would meet in Geneva last year to confer with repre- 
sentatives of other nations to see if maybe another inter- 
national conference could be arranged. Negotiations proceeded 
throughout the summer. A recess was had in September until 
the spring of 1927. At that time the conference will resume its 


deliberations. At that time your commissioners will be in 
attendance upon the conference. So, then, the conference is in 
recess. 


In considering the question, let us be frank. 
WHAT GOOD WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED? 


Let us ask ourselves, What good can be accomplished by 
adding the Senate amendment or the substitute to the bill? 
First, we are told that the United States is deficient in cruiser 
strength in comparison with other nations that are parties to 
the 5-5-3 treaty agreement and that other nations are madly 
engaged in cruiser construction and the United States should 
follow suit. 

My answer to this is twofold. 

The ratio of the United States is not up to what it ought to 
be in comparison to the cruiser strength of Great Britain and 
Japan. But these nations are not engaged in mad construc- 
tion programs. And, again, the difference in cruiser strength 
is not nearly the difference that proponents of the amendment 
are constantly asserting, and we are counseling delay for the 
purpose of bringing about an understanding by which less 
cruiser construction may need to be engaged in by the great 
powers. 

More than that, if we are deficient in cruiser strength we are 
superior in certain other types of ships to an extent that, in 
part, offsets any deficiency in our strength in cruisers. This 
feature of the question I discussed at length when the bill was 
before the House for consideration. 

Second, we are told that we should make the appropriation 
so that we may provide money for the preparation of plans 
and designs for building the cruisers for which larger appro- 
priations shall be made. 

My answer to that is that not one dollar of the amount in- 
volved in the amendment can be expended for this purpose 
under the law. If the Senators had this in mind as an objec- 
tive, they do not show that it was their purpose, because they 
have added the money to an item that pertains to construction 
and not to an item in the House bill that pertains to the prepa- 
ration of designs and plans. I can not conceive that the Comp- 
troller General would honor the expenditure of so much as 
one dollar to augment the appropriations carried in the House 
bill for construction and design work. 

My second answer to this proposition is that the plans for 
the three cruisers, for which contracts will likely be awarded 
within the next few months, are the plans that the department 
will follow essentially in the three cruisers for which no appro- 
priations have as yet been made. So then from the standpoint 
of money being available for the preparation of plans and de- 
signs there is no use, upon the one hand, and the money can 
not be used for such a purpose upon the other. 

Third. We are told that the money can be made available 
for the commencement of shipbuilding. My answer to that is 
that the three cruisers for which the money is sought to be ap- 
propriated will cost, including armaments, $50,250,000. Surely 
no Member of Congress is so lacking in business judgment as 
not to know that an appropriation of scarcely more than 2 per 
cent on such a contract will be inadequate for the calling of 
bids and the actual letting of contract awards, and that such an 
appropriation would be inadequate, if the ships were to be built 
in a Government navy yard, for the assembling of material and 
the commencement of the work. 
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Rut we are told that the ships will be begun as early as next 
October, and that private concerns, in offering bids, will advance 
moneys and finance the project until Congress may appropriate 
at the next session. 

Gentlemen of the House, we ought to be through with cost- 
contracts. [Applause.] Millions of dollars iuave been 


plus 
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added to the cost of the airplane carriers on the basis of cost- | 


nent millions in the present Congress before those ships can 


be completed. Do you want to repeat that type of foolishness 
7 if another contract, which is not a cost-plus contract, is 
worked out and the contractor assumes the responsibility of 
putting up the money, bear in mind that he will add interest 
to his contraet. It would not be recited in terms as interest, 
but it will be included there, and you will Le paying millions of 
dollars additional over and above what these cruisers should 
cost before they will come from the yards where the contracts 
are awarded for their beginning. 

The only other way, then, that contracts could be awarded 
would be with the distinct understanding that work would not 
be begun next October, but the contract would be awarded and 
the work would be begun the following spring—in other words, 


Jus contracts, and you are going to be called upon to add | 


after the Congress shall have met next December and supple- | 


mented the amount appropriated here by $15,000,000. 


Fourth. We are told by the Senate conferees that in order | 


to keep alive this authorization we must make an appropria- 
tion: otherwise the authorization would expire July 1, 1927. 


Gentlemen, $1,200,000 is a lot of money to appropriate to keep 
the authorization alive. I recognize that that would be the 


| 


effect, and knowing that, we proposed to the Senate conferees | 
three lines which would extend the time of the authorization | 


one year or as an alternative that will strike the time limit 
from the authorization. If gentlemen are in good faith and 
are seeking a way in which to extend the time of the authoriza- 
tion, let them accept one or the other of the alternate amend- 
ments your conferees proposed. 
WHAT HARM WILL IT DO? 

May I now come to the next question, “ What harm will it do?” 

rirst. The smallest factor in the answer to what harm it will 
do is that which pertains to orderly methods of appropriating 
money from the Federal Treasury. An appropriation of $1,200,- 
OOO will not, in my judgment, be expended to the extent of $1 
until more than one year from now, and not then unless the 
Congress shall add ten or fifteen millions of dollars to the 
amount for construction purposes. It simply means that this 
will be doing the unwise thing of appropriating 
$1,200,000 and letting it continue to lie idle in the Treasury. 

Second. The program will do incalculable harm, because it 
will lead the world to suppose that a break has occurred be- 
ween the President of the United States and the Congress in 
the efforts of our country to bring about limitation of arma- 


nts 


(‘ongress 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Just briefly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand it, the President 
has never urged any objection to extending the period of the 
authorization, 

Mr. FRENCH. Not that I know of. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not now. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will not the gentleman yield at 
this point to correct a statement? 

Mr. FRENCH, I can not yield now. 

We are told that the President, two weeks ago, invited the 

utions that are signatory to the existing limitations of arma- 
nents treaty to join the United States in still further limita- 
programs. We are told that already a rebuff has been 
received from France and from Italy, and that because of this 
Wwe should not hesitate to go ahead and make the appropriation. 
Gentlemen fail utterly, apparently, to grasp the incongruity 
of such procedure. It is true that the responses from France 
and Italy are not the fine responses looking to cooperation that 
we had a right to expect from these Governments. But bear 
in mind, the response from Japan has been favorable. 
‘The attitude of the British press indicates that the reply from 
Great Britain will be favorable. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I can not yield now. 

The three of the five nations to the present limitations of 

rmaments treaty—the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan—the three nations that are most able financially to en- 
suge in shipbuilding competition, have indicated, or will indi- 

ite, their approval of the program. The nations that have 
dicatec an immediate adverse reaction are the nations that 
least of all can afford to engage in a race in armaments. 


1On 


this 
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Mr. BRITTEN and Mr. ANDREW rose, 

Mr. FRENCH. I can not yield now. 

The proposition is still pending. Negotiations and exchanges 
of thought will occur during the next weeks and months. In 
other words, a period has not been placed at the end of the 
paragraph. We are still in the process of consideration, and 
I believe that when France and Italy, the two nations that 
least of all can afford financially to engage in a race for arma- 
ment construction, come to realize that the three powers that 
with them are parties to the existing treaty are willing to ex- 
tend the principle still further and to limit ship competition 
still more, and when they realize that these three powers are 
financially able to go forward in such degree as can not be 
matched by France and Italy, they will consider further the 
question of whether or not they have not more to gain by enter- 
ing into an understanding that will limit the necessity for 
drains upon their treasuries and further tax burdens upon their 
people. 

In my judgment there will be a repercussion in those two 
nations that will bring them in line with an agreement that 
will have for its purpose the limitation of armament, to which 
the nations most capable of competition are so willing to 
accede. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen, there is another element that must be con- 
sidered. This whole question has been the subject of prelimi- 
nary consideration by representatives of great nations during 
the past year at Geneva. Our commissioners were there, and 
commissioners from the United States will assemble again in 
Geneva within 30 days to take up still further the question of 
limitation in arms. 

The President, in his message to the Congress, December last, 
specifically rested his appeal to the Congress not to make ap- 
propriations for new cruiser building upon the prospects of 
further limitations through international understandings. Last 
Friday, February 18, the House of Representatives appropriated 
$75,000 to meet the expenses of the President’s commission that 
will meet at Geneva and be in session during the coming 
months. There was not a record vote upon the question. Only 
one Member of the House, as I recall, denounced the expendi- 
ture as a foolish waste of money, and that was our distin- 
guished friend from Illinois [Mr. Brirren]. What was in the 
minds of the Members of this Congress last Friday, when, with- 
out a record vote, $75,000 was appropriated for the use of the 
President in continuing the conference? 

Gentlemen, do you realize what you are doing? You have 
ealled upon the President three times to take the leadership in 
efforts to bring about further limitations of armaments. The 
President is in the midst of his program. The President has 
called upon.you not to embarrass him in his program. It was 
upon that thought that you refused to vote into the bill, when 
it was pending in the House, money for three cruisers. Every 
reason that existed then exists now why you should not accede 
to the Senate amendment. 

I can not understand how men wil! one day vote $75,000 for 
the President to use in the preliminary conference and within a 
week turn around and embarrass the President by doing that 
which he has said he believes ought not to be done. 

You can not justify your consciences by saying “We have 
voted three times that the President shali take leadership and 
we have given him money with which to carry on the confer- 
ences,” if at the same time you do that which will most of all 
embarrass him in his work by letting the world understand 
that there is a conflict of opinion between the Chief Executive 


| of the United States and the Congress. 


In an international matter of this character it is the duty of 
our country to present a united front. I have already told you 
that you will not advance the actual commencement of building 
the cruisers one day by the action that you are proposing here 
and that the Senate has proposed. But, on the other hand, if 
you will not advance the actual work of construction one day, 
you will do that which will embarrass the President in carry- 
ing forward the work you have placed upon him. 

Gentlemen, I can understand why it is that gentlemen who 
are opposed to another conference will favor the Senate amend- 
ment. I can understand how my friend from Illinois { Mr. 
BRITTEN] can vote for the Senate amendment. 

I can understand how Members of Congress who believe that 
war is a means of inspiring and sustaining the virility of 
nations, that it makes for higher and better civilization, will 


stand opposed to the President and will favor the Senate 
amendments. 
I can understand how all forces will support the Senate 


amendments who believe in competitive shipbuilding among 
world powers, because the passage of the Senate amendments 
will be an element that will provoke suspicion upon the part of 
other nations toward our Government, 
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But, gentlemen, I can not understand how Members of this 
House who believe in limitation of armaments through inter- 
national agreements will be guilty of sabotage or how they can 
support the Senate amendment for the beginning of three 
cruisers. 

There is only one other thought I am going to express this 
afternoon. I know the pressure that is being brought upon 
Members of this House. Members of your subcommittee are 
receiving the intimation of that pressure from every corner of 
our country, from navy yards under the Government, from 
establishments that will be benefited by ship construction all 
over the United States, from press, from magazines published 
in places where there are large Navy pay rolls, all of them 
unconsciously, undoubtedly, influenced by an inordinate exag- 
geration of the importance of their locality and not having in 
mind the perspective they ought to hold toward this great 
country. [Applause.] 

This pressure is being brought to bear upon the Congress. It 
is being brought to bear upon your committee and your con- 
ferees. The Republicans on that committee—Mr. Harpy, Mr. 
TABER, and myself—not only cap meet the issue on its merits 
but we ure following the lead of the President of the United 
States whom we have elected. But, gentlemen of the House, 
there are two other Members on the committee who are not 
of the Republican faith. The Representative from Kansas 
{Mr. Ayres] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIvER], 
two gentlemen who as they have studied this question have 
placed the welfare of the Republic above partisanship [ap- 
plause], men who have said that while it would be to political 
advantage to embarrass the President, they do not propose to 
do it. [Applause.}] Gentlemen, in an hour like this, that 
marks the crisis in a program looking to world peace and look- 
ing to the lifting of the burden of war, all honor and credit 
should be given to these men who have manifested courage of 
such order as matches the traditions of this body and who 
have dared to stand against what would mean temporary ad- 
vantage to their party by embarrassing the President of the 
United States. 

So, then, I appeal to the Members of this body of all parties. 
If you believe in further limitation of armaments, if you sup- 
port the program that you have charged the President of the 
United States with carrying out, the program that justified you 
a week ago in voting an authorization for $75,000 to carry 
forward, vote down the Senate amendment and the substi- 
tute, or either of them, and give your whole strength to the 
‘task of carrying forward the great program looking to the 
easing of the burdens that through increased armaments are 
placed upon the shoulders of the citizens of your country and 
of the people of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that by unani- 
mous consent I have the privilege of allotting one hour and a 
balf of the time to be consumed in general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I yield one-half of that time—45 min- 
utes—to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Have I the right to parcel out that 
45 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has that right, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield 10 minutes to myself. 

Mr. Speaker, the primary duty of government is self-preserva- 
tion and no argument can at any time justify it in stripping 
itself of its means of defense and relying for its preservation 
upon the mercy, the pity, or the love of other nations. 

No government which fails to provide for its own preserva- 
tion against the assaults of every possible foe is entitled to 
the support of its people. 

In determining what naval construction this Government 
should undertake at this time, or at any other time, it ought 
to be bound by the needs of the Nation, having regard for our 
position among the states of the world, the location of our 
possessions, the extent and routes of our trade, and the policy 
we may adopt in our international relationship. 

At the very outset of my remarks in support of the Senate 
amendment, I deem it highly important to call to your atten- 
tion the mission of the Navy. The primary duty devolving 
upon it is to protect continental United States—the home- 
land—from conquest and invasion. In addition to this im- 
portant mission, it must defend our far-flung insular posses- 
sions; maintain for our commerce the freedo.a of the seas; 
defend the greatest engineering enterprise and commerce car- 
rier of the century—the Panama Canal; maintain our open- 
door policy in the Orient; enforce our policy of noninterfer- 
ence by monarehial governments in Central and South Ameri- 
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can Republics; defend our national honor and protect and re- 
dress American citizens wherever wronged. 

We are the richest Nation on earth; we are the greatest ex- 
port Nation on the globe. The product of the farms of the 
South—our cotton, and the products of the farms of the 
West—the wheat, corn, cattle, and pork, as well as the manu- 
factured articles of the North and East, traverse routes of 
trade to the four quarters of the earth. 

Our trade routes, in case of a national emergency, must be 
protected so there will be no stagnation at our ports, and it 
devolves upon the Navy to guarantee our commerce and routes 
of trade. 

Our coast line not only embraces that of continental United 
States, but under our Monroe doctrine, also embraces the coast 
line of every country of Central and South America. This 
mission alone requires a navy of strength and with many 
types of ships. 

As long as we are dependent upon the Chilean nitrate fields, 
and as everyone knows explosives of every kind require ni- 
trates, we must make this route of trade as impregnable against 
every assault as the ingenuity of man can provide. But, sir, it 
is to be hoped that the day is near at hand when this Govern- 
ment will no longer jeopardize its national defense by being 
required to obtain its nitrate from a foreign country. 

Our lines of commerce and communication with our insular 
posessions, thousands upon thousands of miles away from the 
home land, must“be uninterrupted, and our Navy is the only 
means of accomplishing this. 

Such a mission as I have briefly outlined requires that this 
Government at all times maintain our Navy in the highest state 
of efficiency, both in material and personnel, and that it be a 
balanced fleet to be able at any moment to meet any emergency 
that might confront the Government. 

We are a world power, and our position in the world requires 
that our Navy be in many oceans. The policy of this Govern- 
ment requires that we maintain a fleet in the far-distant Asiatic 
waters, and to-day there is based in these waters 59 vessels of 
the Navy; in the Mediterranean, 8 vessels ; in the Caribbean Sea, 
18 vessels: in the Atlantic, 95 vessels; in the Pacific, at Hawaii, 
25; and also in the Pacific, along our coast, 116 vessels, 

If there is one policy that is firmly fixed in the minds of the 
American people, it is that they are opposed in times of peace 
to a large standing army; but, sir, on the other hand, the people 
of this country, knowing that the Navy is the first line of our 
national defense, have stood for in the past, and will continue 
to champion in the future, a program, of whatever character it 
may be, that will assure to this Government a navy of suffi- 
cient strength, so balanced and proportioned that it will be in 
readiness at any and all times to meet any and ail national 
emergencies. 

It is absolutely essential that our Navy be in condition aud 
prepared at all times, It must ever remain in a state of readi- 
ness, for, in the event of national emergency, it can not wait to 
be prepared, but must be prepared at the time to cope with the 
emergency. 

The facts surrounding the construction of the remaining three 
cruisers authorized in the act of 1924 are, indeed, interesting. 

The President, in his annual message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 7, said: 

Attention should be given to submarines, cruisers, and air forces. 


That portion of the President’s message dealing with the 
Navy was referred to the Naval Affairs Committee. It, there- 
fore, became our duty to look into the situation. 

An investigation disclosed the fact that we had only 10 
cruisers that were built under 15 years of age, 2 in the process 
of being built, and 3 appropriated for, but no contract entered 
into for their building; that the total tonnage of the 15 crui- 
sers built, building, and appropriated for was 125,000 tons. 

An examination of the status of the cruiser strength of 
Great Britain disclosed that this nation had 40 cruisers under 
15 years of age, 11 being built, and 3 appropriated for, making 
54 in all, with a total tonnage of 332,290 tons; that Japan had 
19 cruisers under 15 years of age and was building 6, making 
in all 25 cruisers, with a total tonnage of 156,205 tons. 

The Budget message submitted to Congress by the Chief 
Executive recommended that the time limit for the construc- 
tion of the 3 remaining cruisers of the 1924 building program 
be extended, and therefore made no recommendation for appro- 
priation for their contracting prior to July 1, 1927. 

As we all recall, the House refused in January to make 
appropriation for the laying down of the remaining 3 cruisers. 

Immediately thereafter the distinguished chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee proposed a bill extending the time 
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limit of the 8 cruisers unappropriated for, for one year. This 
proposed bill was sent to the Navy Department for their com- 
ment, and at the same time the chairman introduced a Dill 
authorizing a new cruiser program providing for the construc- 
tion of 10 light cruisers. This measure likewise was sent to 
the Navy Department. 

The Director of the Budget advised the Navy Department 
that the extension of the time limit in which to build the re- 
maining 3 eruisers of the 1924 program would be in conflict 
with the financial program of the President, but that the bill 
that had been introduced by the chairman authorizing the con- 
<truction of 10 cruisers was not in conflict with the financial 
program of the President. 

Bear this one thing in mind: In December the Budget mes- 
age recommended that the time limit be extended. Within a 
month the Budget changed its position, and in January it rec- 
ommended not to extend the time limit—that to do so would be 
in conflict with the financial program of the Executive. The 
extension of the time limit of the 3 cruisers would not entail 
any cost whatsoever. Yet, on the other hand, a bill entailing 
an expenditure of over $150,000,000, authorizing the construc- 
tion of 10 cruisers, met with the sanction of the Budget and 
was within the financial program of the Executive. 

One day we are told to extend the time limit of the 3 
cruisers; the next report on the subject matter we are told not 
to extend the time limit, but to commence a new program 
authorizing Congress to build 10 cruisers. 

It is said by some that the building of the three cruisers pro- 

vided for in the Senate amendment will embark this Govern- 
ment in competitive building and is militaristic in its character. 
Was it competitive building in 1924, when we authorized them? 
was it militaristic to pass that law? If it was not competitive 
building in 1924, when we authorized the building of eight 
cruisers, five of which have already been laid down or con- 
tracted for, how can. it be competitive building to finish that 
wogram ? 
If it is militaristic now to finish the building provided for 
by the act of 1924, it was militaristic when. we passed the law. 
if it is competitive building and militaristic to adopt the Senate 
emendment, I respectfully ask you how you classify the authori- 
zation of the 10 cruisers which has the sanction of the 
President? 

If the building of 3 is competitive, what is the authorization 
to building the 10? When did it become competitive building 
for this Government to lay down ships to balance and round 
out our Navy? 

I assert that it was not competitive building in 1924, when 
we authorized these cruisers; it is not competitive building 
now: was not militaristic then and is not militaristic now. 

That kind of contention, Mr. Speaker, is but an excuse by 
which some seek to justify their refusal to maintain the Navy 
in the strength that the needs of the Government require it 
to be. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it highly important to make reference 
briefly to the obstacle that confronted the preparatory commis- 
sion for disarmament which assembled at Geneva under the 
auspices of the League of Nations for the reduction or limita- 
tion of armaments. 

Nineteen nations assembled, each represented by one com- 
missioner to the preparatory conference, and up to the time of 
adjournment no agreement could be reached by the representa- 
tives as to the method of comparison. Fourteen nations were 
wedded to the Global method or the interdependence of arma- 
ments—that is, that all three categories of arms must be con- 
sidered together under one limitation program. Five nations— 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, Chile, and Argentina— 
subseribed to a different method of comparison—that each arm, 
the urmy, navy, and the air, be treated separately. 

France and Italy, as well as all other nations of continental 
Europe, subscribed to the Global method of limitation of navy 
armaments. They insisted upon the interpendence of land, 
sea, and air forces. Confronted with such an obstacle as the 
inability to reach a method of comparison, the preparatory 
commission adjourned to meet again some time this year. 

The President addressed a communication to the four other 
creat maritime nations—England, Japan, France, and Italy— 
inviting a conference to meet at Geneva for the limitation or 
reduction of naval armaments. 

Seeking to carry out the principles that were applied at the 
Washington conference to auxiliary vessels, the President 
stated: 

The American Government for its part is disposed to accept in 
regard to those classes of vessels not covered by the Washington 
treaty, an extension of the 5-5-3 ratio as regards the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. 
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Congressman Burton, of Ohio, on January 7 said: 


I can very readily conceive that she [Great Britain] needs a larger 
navy than the United States and I do not object to her building a 
larger number of cruisers than we have. 


And Mr. Green of Iowa, on the same date said: 
England has more cruisers, but it needs three times as many. 


Therefore the position of the President in regard to fixing the 
ratio of the auxiliary vessels is indeed reassuring that our 
Navy will not, by treaty agreement, be below that of Great 
Britain, and 5 to 3 to Japan, notwithstanding the remarks of 
these two distinguished gentlemen. 

The President is to be commended for his efforts to bring 
about a limitation of navy armaments, and, in my humble 
judgment, he has applied the correct ratio. 

Therefore, the ratio for capital ships agreed upon by the 
Washington conference, as far as this Government is con- 
cerned, becomes the ratio for auxiliary vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, my position on this question is that until we 
have reached an agreement limiting naval armament in auxil- 
iary vessels, it is the duty of Congress to see that this country 
has a navy equal to that of any other navy. 

We can not afford to have a navy second to that of any 
other country. However, it is to be hoped that in the near fu- 
ture the nations of the earth, through the preliminary com- 
mission at Geneva, or by the proposal of the President, will 
reach an agreement limiting the maximum tonnage of auxil- 
iary vessels, but, sir, until that is done, it is our duty to have 
a navy of sufficient strength to) be able to cope with the navy 
of any other nation. 

However, I am frank to confess that I can see but little hope 
of an agreement being reached by the preliminary Geneva 
conference, due to the inability of the 19 nations to agree upon 
a method of comparison. Fourteen of the 19 nations are 
wedded to the interdependence of arms, or Global method of 
compurison, 

It is also to be regretted that the outlook is by no means 
bright for any agreement to be reached under the President's 
plan, for France and Italy have rejected the proposal as they 
are committed to the method of the Global theory, or inter- 
dependence of arms. However, it is in the realms of possibility 
that England, Japan, and the United States might enter into 
an agreement with reference to auxiliary vessels. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that such an agree- 
ment is possible, but let us at the very threshold understand the 
situation. The President has committed this Government that 
the ratio should be 5-5 to Great Britain and 3 to Japan in all 
auxiliary vessels. 

Let us assume that the cruiser strength of Great Britain is to 
be the maximum tonnage allowed on cruiser construction. Let 
us see what the situation is. Great Britain has 54 cruisers 
under 15 years of age, with a total tonnage of 332,290. 

If that tonnage is made the standard, then the United States, 
to maintain the ratio of 5-5 with Great Britain, would be en- 
titled to construct 21 cruisers of 10,000 tons each, or an addi- 
tional tonnage of 210,000, making a total of 36 cruisers in all. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Do I understand the gentleman to say that we 
would have to build 21 cruisers to be equal with England? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. That is a very serious statement. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; and I presume the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois is willing to follow the Presi- 
dent's standard of the ratio, which is 5-5 so far as England and 
the United States are concerned. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If he does follow it, then it is 
necessary that this country have a navy equal to that of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. YATES. I am willing to vote for the three cruisers. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the present strength of Great 
Britain is accepted as the standard, then Japan, upon the basis 
of 5 to 3, would be entitled to an additional tonnage of 43,169 
tons, or four additional cruisers, giving to her 29 cruisers in 
all, 

I deem it important at this point to quote to you a portion of 
the British naval policy, which says: 

The one-power standard, however, is the standard which refers to 
the strength of the fighting fleets as measured in capital ships. There 
can be no similar rough-and-ready standard for cruisers and small crafts, 
the requirements in respect to which, apart from the proper complement 
of fighting fleet, must depend upon the peculiar defense problem of each 
power. 
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The Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, said: 

We can not allow, and we will not allow, any weakening at present 
of the defensive forces of the Empire. We stand for a one-power navy 
sufficiently equipped with cruisers to protect our trade routes and suffi- 
ciently equipped bases throughout the world to make our fleet mobile 
and capable of action wherever the call may come from. 


In view of this policy, taking into consideration England's 
position in the state of the world, her location, her trade routes 
and colonies, and being dependent for her national existence 
upon her import trade, there are no facts upon which to base a 
hope that Great Britain will consent at any time to any material 
reduction in her cruiser strength, especially in view of the fact 
that other nations of continental Europe have refused to par- 
ticipate in the conference. 

Mr. Speaker, now, on the other hand, let us assume for the 
sake of argument that the standard agreed upon by England, 
Japan, and the United States would be the present strength of 
our 15 cruisers, or 125,000 tons. Let us see what would be 
the results of such a standard as that being fixed as the maxi- 
mum tonnage in cruisers. 

Now, listen: England has 40 cruisers over 15 years of age in 
commission, of a total tonnage of 194,290 tons. In addition to 
that she is building 11 cruisers of 110,000 tons, and has appro- 
priated for three cruisers of 28,000 tons. If our cruiser strength 
is accepted as the standard, England would have to scrap 
207,290 tons of cruisers. 

In other words, she would have to scrap every one of her 
40 cruisers in commission, as the tonnage of these ships only 
amounts to 194,290 tons, and in addition thereto she would have 
to scrap 13,000 more tons, or one of the cruisers that she is 
building, making 41 cruisers that she would be forced to put 
out of commission to equal our tonnage, leaving her only 10 
cruisers being built and 3 appropriated for. 

Japan would have to scrap, if our present strength is 
accepted as the standard, based upon the ratio of 5 to 3, 81,205 
tons, or, in other words, take out of commission 8 cruisers. 

The contention of the Japanese Premier, as expressed in the 
Associated Press dispatch, is that Japan can not reduce her 
cruiser strength, as her 25 cruisers are necessary for her 
national defense. So, therefore, let us assume that the ton- 
nage of Japan’s 25 cruisers would be made the standard, which 
is 156,205 tons. If that amount of tonnage is made the stand- 
ard, then England would have to scrap 71,950 tons and the 
United States would be entitled to build 135,340 tons, or 13 
cruisers 

Is there a man within the sound of my voice who for one 
moment believes that the present cruiser strength of the United 
States will be agreed upon as the maximum tonnage that will 
be permitted in cruiser construction? 

The naval policy of Great Britain, which I have quoted, 
shows conclusively that she would never consent to fixing as 
a standard of cruiser strength the present tonnage of the 
United States. 

The Premier of Japan states that the— 
present military and naval forces are necessary to Maintain and pro- 
tect Japan's existing positions and rights— 


and the naval policy of Japan is to counteract the United States 
5-3 advantages in capital ships by acquiring an equality ratio 
in auxiliary vessels. 

Do you for one moment believe that Japan would be willing 
or the Japanese people would eve: consent to scrapping eight 
of her cruisers? 

Let me call your attention to the comments of the British 
Admiralty. It is— 


that in America’s case, having no naval construction in hand, she is 
not in a position to offer adequate cuts in return for the sweeping 
concessions other countries are invited to make. 


The British statesmen at the Washington conference adhered 
to the viewpoint of the experts of the British Admiralty. Like- 
wise the voice of the British experts will be heard in a future 
conference. By listening to the voice of her naval experts, 
the British Admiralty, through her statesmen, provided in the 
Washington conference for the scrapping of feur old battle- 
ships and replacing them with two of the most modern ships in 
the world. 

How different was it with us. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] said, “ statesmen had to overrule the experts” at 
the Washington conference. 

Had our statesmen adhered to the viewpoint of our naval 
experts, we would have saved over $32,000,000 that Congress has 
been called upon to expend on the old ships with 12-inch guns 
that the American statesmen permitted us to keep, which our 
naval experts insisted should be scrapped. 
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The British statesmen at all conferences value the view. 
point of her naval experts, and with the British Admiralty 
maintaining that we are not in position to offer adequate cuts 
in return for sweeping concessions other countries are invited 
to make, clearly indicates to my mind that her naval experts’ 
viewpoint will not be overridden in any future conference by 
her statesmen. 

Why were we able at the Washington conference in 1922 
to secure an agreement? 

It was because we had 32 ships of a total tonnage of 842.380 
tons that we were willing to scrap if England and Japan 
would scrap 38 ships of a total tonnage of 802,459 tons. 

When we come to another conference we have no eruisers 
that we can offer to scrap. It would be absurd to offer that 
we would serap destroyers if they would scrap cruisers, for 
each particular type of ship is treated separately and in. 
dependently. 

There can be no escape from the conclusion that we would 
have to build cruisers if England’s or Japan’s tonnage was 
made the standard. It is absurd for one moment to think 
that we can get Great Britain or Japan to reduce to our 
tonnage. 

I can see no escape from the conclusion that the only sound 
and rational course for this Government to pursue at this time 
is to authorize the immediate construction of the three remain- 
ing cruisers of the 1924 program. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Frencu] is recognized. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, there 
is just one question in my mind relative to this controversy, 
and that is whether or not we intend to aid the President in 
trying to bring about another conference for the limitation of 
armaments. 

I shall take but a few minutes to explain, as one of the con- 
ferees, why I am unable to agree with the Senate amendment 
which provides for this appropriation for the construction of 
these three cruisers at this time. I do not intend to discuss or 
even refer to the size or efficiency of our Navy as compared 
with the navies of other countries. In passing, however, it is 
but fair to say, when one listens to some of the speeches de- 
livered in both branches of Congress on this question and reads 
many of the articles appearing in magazines and the press tell- 
ing of the deplorable condition of our Navy, it would lead a 
panicky person to believe and feel that we had no Navy, and 
further that we might expect at any time to be in war with 
some great naval power. So far as I am concerned, I want to 
say, using the language of the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], that I do not let the nightmare keep me 
awake at night or stimulate me to talk in daytime to the effect 
that something is needed for the protection of America. 

I want it distinctly understood that I always have been and 
am now in favor of an adequate navy. It is frequently re- 
ferred to as the Nation’s first line of defense, and I am in 
favor of keeping that first line of defense intact; nor would I 
do a thing that would have a tendency to cripple the Navy. 

To hear some of the gentlemen who are insisting upon this 
appropriation at this time, admittedly for the sole purpose of 
extending the authorization for these three cruisers, one would 
think that if it was not done it would so weaken our Navy that 
the United States would become a fourth or fifth rate naval 
power. Permit me to say there is so disposition on the part 
of this committee or any member of it to postpone indefinitely 
the appropriation for these three cruisers. Speaking for my- 
self, as one member of the committee, I am in favor not only 
of appropriating for these three cruisers but also constructing 
others, and will go as far as any member, within reason, to 
maintain our position among the nations as a first-rate naval 
power. But that is not the question involved in this contro- 
versy. The question here to be determined is, Are we going to 
show the proper consideration and regard for the wishes and 
requests of the President of the United States? 

It is unnecessary to enter into a discussion of the duties of 
the different branches of our Federal Government. It is enough 
to say that, by reason of his position, the President is the 
Nation’s spokesman on international affairs; that he is charged 
with the responsibility of carrying on negotiations with foreign 
nations pertaining to the welfare of this Nation when foreign 
affairs are involved [applause], and when I say the President 
is charged with this responsibility I make the further state- 
ment it makes no difference to me whether that Executive's 
name be Woodrow Wilson or Calvin Coolidge. [Applause.] 
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Congress has recognized this fact on two or three occasions 
on the very subject now under discussion. Permit me to call 
vour attention that in 1916 we requested the President to call 
tovether in international conference the nations, looking to the 
limitation of armaments. The same declaration was made by 
Congress in 1924 and again in 1925, requesting the present 
Executive, Mr. Coolidge, to call the nations together in such 
conference for the same purpose. We have requested President 
Coolidge twice to use his good offices, looking to the calling of 
another conference to bring about, if possible, a further limi- 
tation of armaments. 

Why did we ask him to do it? Congress did not have the 
»nower and authority to do it, so it had to call on the only one 
who has that authority. The President is endeavoring to com- 
nly with these requests of Congress. He is acting in good faith, 
and has called our attention to the fact that Congress could 
embarrass him in these endeavors by appropriating money at 
this time to begin the construction of these three cruisers. 
Within the past 60 days he has said: 


Chis country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our existing 
with the great powers which deal with the elimination or 
mpetition in naval armaments. I feel that it would be unfortunate 
t this time and not in keeping with our attitude toward these nego- 
tiations to commence the construction of these three cruisers; rather do 
recommend to the Congress the enactment of legislation which will 
extend the time for beginning their construction. 


treaties 


| Applause. ] 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 

Mr. AYRDS. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is there any intimation that the Presi- 
dent has either changed his mind or is of the same mind? 

Mr. AYRES. He is of the same mind. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. He is of the same mind in the light of 
recent experience ? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes, sir; without a question of a doubt. 

Our committee proposed to the Senate conferees to provide 
in this measure for the extension of the authorization of these 
cruisers. What more could be desired, and at the same time be 
fair with the President? This is a question that ought to be 
above polities, but I regret to say I am not so sure it is being 
so considered, and in making this statement I am not referring 
to a political controversy between Democrats in Congress and 
a Republican President. Since this question has been under 
consideration, enough has been said and done by the leaders 
of the President’s own political party to convince even a casual 
observer that several moves have been made on the political 
chessboard of the President’s own party. In this I may be 
mistaken and sincerely hope so, for I still maintain that this 
is a question that should be considered above politics. 

I would like, at this time, to call attention of my Democratic 
colleagues to the time when President Wilson cabled from 
Europe to Secretary Daniels, in substance, that nothing had 
tuken place at the Peace Conference to cause him to change his 
mind regarding the completion of the then naval program. He 
asked that his recommendations regarding this naval program 
be carried out and did not want it postponed. After many days 
of debate, this House, by the overwhelming majority of 280 to 
50 sustained President Wilson. 

Mr. Coolidge has said nothing has occurred to cause him to 
change his mind regarding tlfe postponement of the appropri- 
ation for these three cruisers, and that it might embarrass him 
for us to disregard his wishes in the matter. For one, I want 
to say most emphatically that I shall not take the inconsistent 
position of voting to sustain one President on a question of 
this kind and then decline to sustain another President on prac- 
tically the same matter. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the question 
before us is clear and clean-cut. It is whether or not we are 
confirm the abandonment of the 5-5-3 ratio. 

‘he people of the United States are preeminently a peace- 
loving people. We have no grudges to settle. We have no lost 
territory to recover. We have no ambition to expand. 

Nevertheless, 1 believe that there is a deep-rooted and well- 

rounded conviction throughout every section of the land that 
we should have a Navy as strong as that of any other country. 
There is no reason why we should accept an inferior position. 
We are not poor. We can afford to hold our own. We want to 
save money, to be sure, but not by establishing a reputation for 
weakness. As a people we are not subservient. We are not 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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inclined to depend wpon others to protect our rights. In fact, 
we have established no such relations of good will either in 
Europe or in this hemisphere or in the Orient or anywhere else 
as would justify our relying upon others to safeguard our vast 
and widely scattered interests, if the experience of a decade 
ago is worth anything, it means that we can only hope to see 
our rights respected and to avoid trouble if we are known to be 
well prepared. 

When in 1922 our representatives in the Washington confer- 
ence sacrificed the naval supremacy that was then plainly ours, 
it was, I think, rightfully assumed by our people that infe- 
riority was not being accepted in its stead. When they volun- 
tarily consigned to the scrap heap 11 of the latest and costliest 
ships then approaching completion and 30 ships all together, 
upon which we had spent more than $300,000,000, with a dis- 
placement of more than 806,000 tons, we made a sacrifice much 
greater than that made by both Great Britain and Japan com- 
bined. It was one of the most altruistic actions ever made by 
any nation, and it was one of the most self-forgetful and 
blindly trusting. We had at that time a marked advantage 
in battleships, and Great Britain had an advantage in the 
swifter armored cruisers. We relinquished our advantage in 
the one, without asking for a like relinquishment in the other. 
We did not ask in exchange, as we were then in a position to 
do, that the British and Japanese cruiser strength should not 
be increased out of all proportion to our own. 

Altheugh the treaty specifically referred only to the capital 
ships, those of more than 10,000 tons, our people accepted it as 
understood that our fleet as a whole should remain of equal 
strength with that of Great Britain and in a relation of 
5 to 3 with that of Japan. As an evidence of our good faith, 
we have yielded to every protest in the matter of the battleships. 
We have refrained for five years from raising the elevation of 
the guns upon these ships, despite the fact that all but a 
few of our battleships are outranged by the entire British fleet, 
and that this inferiority could be easily corrected by so ar- 
ranging our guns that they could fire at a higher angle. We 
have refrained from making the change notwithstanding that 
no other country but Great Britain has objected, and despite 
the fact that Secretary Hughes himself conceded that it was 
admissible under the terms of the treaty. 

In the matter of auxiliary ships, which were not specifically 
named in the treaty, we have scrupulously followed the spirit 
of that treaty, which we assumed to limit competition in naval 
armament of every sort. Since the conference we have laid 
down only two cruisers and three fleet submarines. But now 
we wake up to find that while we have been building these 2 
cruisers Great Britain has been building 11 (five times as 
many) and Japan has been building 6, and that while we have 
begun only 3 fleet submarines, Great Britain has undertaken 
9 and Japan 17. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, may I have two minutes more? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the House give me just half a minute 
in which to say this? I surrendered all the time I had allotted 
to myself and my colleagues, but I shall be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. ANDREW. While the United States in the five years 


The time of the gentleman 


| following the conference made appropriations for only 16 naval 


vessels of all classes, Great Britain laid down or appropriated 
for more than twice as many—37 in all—and Japan laid down 
or appropriated for more than seven times as many, namely, 116. 

The main result of the naval treaty, therefore, was not “to 
relieve the world of the burden of naval armament,” as was 
suggested in the opening words of the treaty, not to reduce the 
extravagant expense of competitive naval corstruction as the 
American people supposed, but to substitute for the primacy of 
the American fleet which we had bought and paid for and which 
was manifestly ours—a naval strength increasingly inferior to 
that of Great Britain and in important respects even inferior 
to that of Japan. 

What has become of the 5-5-3 ratio, if, in so far as these 
swift armored cruisers are concerned, when all of the cruisers 
now appropriated for have been completed we shall occupy a 
position far inferior even to that of Japan? With these vessels 
constructed. the cruiser strength of the three countries will 
stand as follows: 


Tons 
United States, 15 cruisers, with a total displacement of_.._~- 125, 000 
Japanese Empire, 25 cruisers, with a total displacement of____ 150, 000 


British Empire, 54 cruisers, with a total displacement of_- 332, 000 
Should we to-day appropriate for these three cruisers, which 
were authorized by Congress and the President three years ago, 
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our cruiser strength will still be less than half that of Great 
Britain and not equal to Japan’s; and if we were actually to 
appropriate for 10 additional cruisers, which it has only been 
suggested that we authorize, our cruiser strength would still 
fall short of Great Britain’s by more than 77,000 tons. 

Is anyone simple-minded enough to believe that Great Britain 
or Japan at any conference is going to scrap its cruisers or 
bring its fleet down to the 5-5-3 ratio with ours? 

Gentlemen, if our neighbors are willing to take advantage 
of America’s matchless idealism in the Washington conference, 
if they are determined to follow only the letter and to overlook 
the spirit of the Washington treaty, we may as well let them 
know that our national security demands that we meet them on 
their own terms. This is the decision made by the Senate 
which it now devolves upon us to confirm. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, just to get the bells rung and 
the signal given in the cloakrooms. 

Mr. BURTON. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not insist wpon it. I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it is desirable 
to recognize the futility of naval programs, even for naval war- 
fare. In 1904 I addressed the House and mentioned the high- 
sounding names of certain British warships, the Colossus, the 
Powerful, the Thunderer, the Terrible. Their very names were 
sufficient to drive timid souls into the interior and to bring a 
long row of persons here to ask that the Treasury doors be 
burst open to construct a mammoth navy. 

Oh, where are warships now, erstwhile that went and came? 
Fleets of them are on: the scrap heap, and so far as I know, 
not a single one of the quartet mentioned ever fired a single 
shot against the enemy. Thus most of the preparations and 
plans for navies have proved their futility. 

What is the main reason? It is due to the rapidly changing 
types of vessels, to the successive revolutions in methods of 
warfare. I myself can remember the time when the ironclad 
Merrimac came out from Norfolk and destroyed the wooden 
ships, the Cumberland and the Congress, and I can recall the 
agony of suspense that held over the North for a day; but on 
the following day the Monitor came into the contest—* the 
Yankee cheesebox on a raft,” as it was called by the Confed- 
erates. The Monitor drove back the Merrimac to her port. 
Then there was a change in naval warfare. Monitors were 
introduced. Wooden ships were made ironclad and soon after 
steel ships displaced all others. 

Thus year by year there has been a revolution in naval war- 
fare, which is by no means complete to-day. And in other war- 
fare the changes have been equally marked. Let me not omit 
the destroyers and the submarines, with their wonderful power 
of destruction, and fixed as well as floating mines. Then last 
of all, aerial warfare; and I think I am not exaggerating, my 
friends, when I hold out to you the strong probability that 
aerial warfare will prevail on land and sea; that airplanes 
though some may fail or be stricken down, like wolves on a 
buffalo, will destroy with heavy bombs the mightiest battleship 
in the world. [Applause.] 

The net result of recent developments has been that capacity 
for defensive warfare has increased much more than that for 
offensive warfare. 

Thus it is for us to be moderate in our plans for naval ex- 
pansion, bearing in mind what the future has in store. 

The next point I want to make is this: Our Navy, when 
every variety of craft is considered, is by no means effete or 
inferior to that of any nation. It is strong enough for pur- 
poses of defense and measurably for offense. We are equal, if 
not superior, to any country in the world in our battleships. 
They are superior in that all in a few months will be oil burn- 
ers, while at least five of the battleships of Great Britain are 
coal burners. Everyone of our battleships and, as I understand, 
also our cruisers, is furnished with a catapult and with air- 
planes, which can be used at any place on the sea, while Great 
Britain, with one exception, has not the catapult or airplanes. 

Then, further, what nation could attack us with our equip- 
ment of submarines, superior in number and power to those 
of any other nation on the globe, and with our equipment of de- 
strovers, to which we may add the mine? Our coasts are safe 
for purposes of defense. 
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It is generally conceded by naval officers that the submarine 
is the best weapon for defense, and therefore, as stated by 
Captain Stirling, the best weapon for our strategic position is 
a flotilla of submarines “ambushed” across the path of the 
approaching enemy, their movements coordinated and directed 
by a commander on board a vessel of the fleet. These would 
work havoe on the hostile vessels. Conversely, the destroyer is 
the greatest menace to the submarine, so our preponderance in 
this type insures us against submarine attack. 

I make this further statement: The people of the United 
States, when they calmly consider our situation and the policies 
we should adopt, will not stand behind the Congress in any 
measure which looks like offensive warfare. I make that 
statement without fear of contradiction. We covet no cut- 
lying portions of the earth. We do not wish to attack any 
other country. More than any other nation our foreign policy 
has been dictated by motives of altruism. Heaven knows we 
have the land of promise, the most fayored in the world, 
already in our possession. The protection required for our 
citizens abroad is in countries which either possess no navy 
or one of very inferior quality. Why, then, consider this idea 
of a mighty navy? As I have already detailed, that which 
we have, with the reinforcement of mines and other means, is 
ample for our defense. No country in the world could attack us. 

What, with submarines, destroyers, mines, coast-defense guns, 
and then squadrons of airplane bombers, it would amount almost 
to foolhardiness. 

It has been the ambitious thought of some that we should 
have a navy which should surpass any other. If there should 
be a combination of all the navies of the world against us 
perhaps our ships might be swept from the sea, but such a 
combination is impossible. A combination against the United 
States was the dream of Louis Napoleon during the Civil War: 
it was the aim of certain nations in the Spanish-American War, 
and yet both failed. 

It is a waste of time to argue that our Navy should be 
equal to that of the English Navy. How different our situa- 
tion. I dwelt on that on the 7th of January and will not tong 
dwell upon it again. I simply state it is impossible that we 
should have war with England. Yet, with her widespread 
and far-flung possessions, the necessity of protecting her do- 
minions, and with her dependence on the outside world for 
food and necessary supplies, she needs a navy greater than 
that of the United States. 

I do not say the time will never come when it will be neces- 
sary for us to build up to the 5-5-3 ratio on cruisers, but at 
this present time it is altogether unnecessary. There is no 
threat of war against us. Other nations of the world are im- 
poverished, weary of war, and they do not think of attacking 
us. What if France and Italy are seeking to build a larger 
number of cruisers? The most ambitious program of those two 
countries would not provide a navy equal to our own. They 
have not the resources; and shall we involve ourselves, strong, 
powerful, and rich as we are, in the jealousies, the quarrels, 
and animosities which prevail between other countries? We 
have no desire to engage in contest with any other nation. 
We have no long-standing animosities to gratify by warfare. 
We are here isolated but respected by the rest of the world, 
and so far as fear is concerned there is a salutary fear of the 
United States because of our power. 

Two arguments for an appropriation for the three cruisers 
are manifestly fallacious. 

The first is that under the agreements adopted at the Wash- 
ington Conference the ratio of 5-5-3, applicable for battleships, 
is equally applicable for cruisers and that we should maintuin 
a cruiser fleet equal to that of England and two-thirds greater 
than that of Japan. The Washington agreements, at the very 
most, confer a privilege, which we may exercise or not, as we 
please; they do not impose upon us an obligation. The ques- 
tion should be decided on the basis of our national require- 
ments, and these should be influenced by a desire for world 
peace and a proper balance of expenditures for the various 
departments and activities of the Government. Neither the pro 
tection of our coasts nor the promotion and protection of our 
commerce require at this time additional cruisers. 

No one can claim that our Navy has been neglected. Ii is 
maintained at a high standard of efficiency. Annual expeuiti- 
tures upon it by the United States are greater than those of 
England—approximately $324,000,000 by the United States and 
$291,000,000 by England, according to the latest budget. W* 
expend more than the combined amount, as carried in the latest 
budgets, by France, Italy, and Japan, whose total expenditures 
are $193,416,836; more than Japan and Italy expend upon both 
their armies and navies combined. 

The second argument is that 
cruisers we shall have something to trade. 


if we build a large fleet of 
It is altogether 
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irrational to embark upon an extremely expensive building pro- 
oram With the thought of scrapping warships. It is universally 
sneognized that the United States has the financial resources 
to far outstrip any other nation in the creation of a navy. In 
conference, this argument would be altogether sufficient. 
\enin, if we should enter into negotiations for a limitation of 
srmaments, limitation of our own would afford a proof of sin- 
‘erity which would be much more effective than the possession 
of a larger fleet. : 

Let me take up an expression from one of our naval officers 
on the subject of cruisers, but first let me read something in 
confirmation of what I have said in regard to submarines; 
again quoting Capt. Yates Stirling, now a rear admiral and one 
of the ablest of our naval officers. He said: 


Battleships and battle cruisers, the monarchs of the sea, are as help- 
jess before the submarine as a prize fighter is helpless before a burglar 
with an automatic pistol drawn. Our submarines could drive from 
» coasts the very largest fieet of battleships and cruisers. 


Lieutenant Commander Gill says of the battle cruiser: 


The chief utility of the battle cruiser is now held to be that of a 
scout and raider. 
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Do we require any raiders or scouts? Do we wish to drive 
the commerce of any other country from the sea? There are 
some who make the argument, which to me is most absurd, that 
our cruisers are necessary to promote our commerce. With 
what country of the world have we increased our commerce by 
ihe force of cruisers or by the threat of reprisals? The promo- 
tion of our commerce and the expansion of our trade must come 
from peaceful relations, and the threat of the utilization of 
cruisers or any form of warcraft will injure rather than aid 
our position in trade relations with the rest of the world. 
| Applause. ] . 

Now, let me recapitulate. Our Navy is strong, though maybe 
the time will come when we shall wish to make it stronger; but 
that is not now. Our Navy is amply sufficient for defense. We 
do not wish to promote quarrels or a fight with any nation, and 
we do not need to enlarge our Navy for the promotion of our 
country’s interests. Oh, but so many say—and that is oftentimes 
the chatter of the advocates of large armies and navies—“‘ we 
are doing all this as a matter of defense.” How similar that 
is to that paragon of hypocrites, Uriah Heep, when he said, “ We 
know we are very humble, sir, but we are afraid that other 
people that are not humble will get the start of us.” [Ap- 
plause.] You will not deceive anybody by the claim that it is 
for defense alone. It means ambition, and it may be towering 
ambition. It means a disposition to gain by force that which a 
nation can only gain by the arts of peace and by peaceful nego- 
tiation. Secretary Hughes uttered a sentiment in the conference 
of 1921-22, at the very beginning, which I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, for it was received with almost thunderous 
applause—* Preparation for offensive naval war will stop now.” 

This should be the platform of the United States. This 
country should prove the pathfinder, an example for the world, 
in looking toward peace [applause], and in no way can we gain 
that position or become established more firmly than by voting 
down the Senate amendments and by declaring to the world that 
America, amid the din, amid the threat of war, stands as on the 
eternal rock for good will, for peace with all the nations of the 
earth. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Ohio has expired, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEvenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. FreNcH], in his very earnest address, 
intimated that those of us who voted for this motion were 
largely affected by our proximity to naval establishments. I 
come from a district that is 140 miles from the sea, that has no 
navy yard, and no connection with any navy yard. We are a 
peaceable people, but believe in a businesslike, well-worked-out 
and followed program of national defense and national pre- 
paredness. [Applause.] 

We believed in this in 1924, when this act was passed, and 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio intimates that to do 
this now is an open, avowed preparation for war or assault 
upon somebody. Well, if it is, the distinguished gentleman’s 
party put through this measure in 1924, expressly providing 
what we are doing here to-day, and the President of the United 
States, who happened to be Mr. Coolidge, who is now President, 
Signed it and put it into operation. I believe the time has 
come when there are no party lines in this proposition, and 
the reference a while ago to the fact there were leaders on 
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the Republican side who are differing with the President has 
nothing to do with it. All of us are attempting to do what 
we think is best for this country, and we should maintain the 
rights of this country regardless of any misunderstanding. 
[Applause. ] 

But how is this interfering with the prerogatives or the pro- 
gram of the President? We are merely carrying out what was 
determined by the Congress should be done before the first 
day of July, 1927, and we are putting in the hands of the Presi- 
dent the power to do it, if it is necessary and if nothing inter- 
venes that will prevent it. But the very act under which he 
acts releases his hands if there is any reason why he should 
do this. Read the last clause of the act: 


That in the event of an international conference for the limitation 
of naval armaments, the President is hereby empowered, in his discre- 
tion, to suspend in whole or in part any or all alterations or con- 
struction authorized in this act. 


Now, if we put the money to his credit, where have we inter- 
fered with his program? If he has not the backbone to sus- 
pend it, if he sees it is proper for the promotion of the peace of 
this country to suspend it, then it is his default and not ours. 
We have laid in his hands the program und the power and the 
resources with which to carry out this program which he him- 
self has approved, and if in his judgment it is best for the 
country that it should not be done, then he can exercise his 
judgment and we have discharged our duty. 

I want to call the attention of this House to the fact that it 
is not the responsibility of the President to maintain and 
create the defensive armament of this country. Somebody said 
here we must do like the President says. The responsibility 
of providing the machinery of war, the responsibility of pro- 
viding the machinery of defense, the responsibility of provid- 
ing all the equipment that is necessary is upon the Congress, 
and when they have made such provision the President can 
use it or not as he sees fit, and he expressly has that right 
under the very act under which we are proceeding. 

If you take the gentleman from Ohio at his word, we would 
never build any more ships for fear some man would come 
along and find a way to destroy them. This is the argument 
of the gentleman from Ohio. The gentleman said: 


Why, they all go down in the long run, and, forsooth, the air fleet 
will soon destroy all of them, so why build them? 


This is the argument of the gentleman from Ohio. You might 
as well abolish the arming of the police of this city because 
they do not shoot anybody more than once every six months. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Britten]. [Applause. | 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] made three or four startling state- 
ments which I think should be emphasized for the benefit of 
the House. 

In the first place, the gentleman bewailed the erstwhile Navy 
of 1904, which finally went down to destruction in the scrap 
heap without ever having fired a shot. Why not go a little 
further and cry over the thousands of millions of dollars in 
insurance policies covering accident, fire, and automobile insur- 
ance on which never a dollar was collected? They finally 
found their way to the wastebasket. 

This is exactly what a navy is for. 
insurance policy. 

The gentleman from Ohio said, with every confidence and 
self-assurance, that our Navy is adequate. The best expert 
advice in the world, in England, Japan, America, France. and 
Italy, says that we are far below the 5-5-3 ratio established 
at the Washington conference. In the very spirit of that con- 
ference we are way below that ratio, and in this respect the 
United States is herself violating the Washington treaty. We 
have consistently refused to live up to that historic conference. 
We have refused to appropriate accordingly. 

Then the gentleman said a remarkable thing—-he could see 
no reason why we should have a Navy as great as England’s. 
There is the effect of British social diplomacy. The gentleman 
goes to Europe every year. He says “we ought not to have a 
Navy as great as England. No; England has an immense com- 
merce and outlying possessions and England is a great nation, 
and, of course, should have a navy greater than ours.” How 
ridiculous! In the next breath he says, “I am told by a naval 
officer that these cruisers are to protect commerce. How much 
commerce have we ever gained.” he said, “ with the assistance 
of cruisers?” In one breath England needs a navy for the 
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protection of her commerce and in the next breath we do not 
need it for protection of ours. How ridiculous. He says, re- 
ferring to the great submarines, that a naval officer said that 
they would dash upon a battleship and blow it to smithereens. 
The merest schoolboy knows that is a ridiculous statement. 
The submarine is the pirate of the sea; it attacks the defense- 
less vessel and runs away from any ship carrying a gun. We 
had that demonstrated throughout the World War. During 
the entire World War not a single battleship was sunk by a 
submarine, 

Now, I would like to call this situation to the careful atten- 
‘ion of my colleagues. Every speaker in opposing the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burrer] used the argument that we should stand 
by the President. The gentleman from the other side of the 
Ilouse, Mr. Ayres, and a member of the conference committee, 
even read the President’s Budget statement of February 8, re- 
questing a delay in the construction of these cruisers until a 
conference might be had, with a view to the limitation of naval 
armament. 

Now, let me call to your attention that the situation to-day is 
not at all the same as it was when we had the question before 
us a month ago, and the amendment was defeated by a very 
small margin. To-day we are in possession of the fact that 
the President has called a conference and that his invitation 
had been declined. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, when the question of appropriating for three 
cruisers was before the House a month ago it was combated 
by a statement from the President, which said: 


This country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our existing 
treaties with the great powers which deal with the elimination of com- 
petition in naval armaments. I feel that it would be unfortunate at 
this time and not in keeping with our attitude toward these negotia- 
tions to commence the construction of these three cruisers. Rather do 
I recommend to the Congress the enactment of legislation which will 
extend the time for beginning their construction. 


And was defeated by a close margin. 

To-day we are confronted by an entirely different situation. 
The President has since invited the four other great naval 
powers to meet with us for the limitation of armament in the 
classes of vessels not covered by the Washington treaty, and 
three of the four have politely declined. 

France says she will not enter a limitation conference outside 
of the one already called by the League of Nations for limita- 
tion of all character of armament, and then only when the total 
physical and economical resources of a country are considered 
a part of the national defense. 

Mussolini says that Italy’s long coast line and her interest 
in Mediterranean commerce makes it impossible for her to even 
think of agreeing to a limitation on cruisers and submarines. 

Japan accepts, with the clear understanding that it is not 
the American intention to put forward the 5-3 ratio of naval 
strength and that we should keep an open mind concerning the 
defensive requirements of each other. 

With all the rest refusing to enter President Coolidge’s con- 
ference, it will be sweet diplomacy for Great Britain to accept, 
knowing that there can be no negotiations. 

The President has shown the world his sincere desire for a 
disarmament conference, and the rest of the world has side- 
stepped the invitation. 

The American people now expect this Congress to maintain 
our Navy on an effective basis, and at least in the ratio agreed 
upon at the Washington conference. 

American lives and American interests throughout the world 
demand this form of protection. 

Mr. Speaker, all other great powers are building powerful, 
well-balanced navies to meet their particular needs, while we 
are falling behind in efficiency, tonnage, and actual sea power. 

This means loss of prestige at home and abroad, and as com- 
merce has always followed the flag, I fear a loss of America’s 
great export trade. 

The United States can not remain a first-class power among 
the nations without actually being one. 

A blue-print navy and a volunteer army offers little backing 
for a rich nation of strong principles and policies. 

It has long been a settled policy of this country not to make 
war, and the best way to make this desire effective is to have a 
navy of sullicient strength to support our policies and our com- 
merce and to guard our continental and overseas possessions. 

This is not wasteful competition, it is scund insurance for 
peace, 
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Congress is expected to keep our Navy up to the Washington 
treaty standard in such vitally essential respects as fighting 
men and fighting ships, and when it fails to do so it merits the 
severest criticism. 

Certainly our Navy should be second to none, and yet we are 
so far behind England and Japan in cruiser strength that our 
position is shameful. In 1931 Great Britain will have 54 
Japan 25, and the United States 15 cruisers. ' 

With most of the world’s commerce, gold, industry, and 
wealth and so little national protection, it is well said that we 
are living in a fool’s paradise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
frorn Lilinois has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague [Mr., 
UpprtkeE] five minutes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
hope the Members of the House will not consider that I am in 
favor of the building program for our Navy simply because | 
have had military service, but at this time we are face to face 
With a great responsibility, namely, that of maintaining an ade 
quate national defense for the protection of our present citi 
zens—also, the happiness and welfare of our future genera- 
tion—and with the assurance of maintaining a world peace, 
Our responsibility is great; yet we who are charged with that 
responsibility should proceed without fear with a definite policy, 
always keeping in mind permanent peace as our objective. I 
am sure the greatest insurance policy that the United States 
Government can have is to maintain a navy that is capable 
o: defending and preserving peace and further stabilize the 
peace of the world. I am sure you would not say that I favor 
this program because of navy vards or ship yards in my dis- 
trict, because I am nearly 800 miles from the coast line and 
represent one of the largest inland cities in the world. We have 
made repeated attempts for a gurther limitation of armaments, 
but without success, It is reasonable to presume that there is 
no chance at the present time for a limitation of armaments, 
especially when nations such as Poland, Finland, Switzerland, 
and others are given the same voice as the United States when, 
in fact, they have no navy, but who cast their influences with 
the European powers. 

Only a few days ago an appropriation bill was brought upon 
the floor of this House appropriating $75,000 to send delegates 
to the Geneva conference. I spoke in favor of this appropria- 
tion at that time, but stated that I doubted the ultimate results 
and benefits we would derive, but I thought that this Govern- 
ment should declare to the world her good faith in the limitation 
of armaments if they would come in and agree on a program. 
I further doubted that we could accomplish anything, in view 
of the fact that this conference was held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, of which I have no confidence. 

Mr. Speaker, I am just as much opposed to the entering into 
a competitive building program with other nations as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] or the distin- 
guished gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencnu]. But I do not 
believe that this Nation should abandon her Navy program 
under the pretense of setting an example for other nations, 
especially when they have demonstrated clearly that they are 
not willing to follow our example, but, on the contrary, have 
gone ahead and built up to the 5-5-8 ratio as set out in the 
Washington treaty. [Applause.] 

Italy has declared in the last few days that she is not even in 
sympathy with the limitation of armaments, and France has 
made it clear that she does not intend to enter into any agree 
ment. The gentleman from Idaho said “we were slapping the 
President in the face” by voting for this amendment. I want 
to say to you, Members of Congress from every district in th: 
United States, that we are charged with the responsibility 
under the Constitution of the United States to maintain an 
adequate national defense. [Applause.] 

This is your responsibility as well as the responsibility of the 
Chief Executive of the United States. 

There is no argument to the fact that the United States is 
behind in its building of cruisers of the class of 10,000 tons or 
under. Great Britain has built or building or appropriated for 
54 ships of this class; Japan has 28 of such ships; we have 
only 15, and if we provide for the 3 new cruisers by adopting 
this amendment we still have but 18, and in view of the fact 
that no steps are being taken to replace those ships which, year 
after year, are becoming obsolete, it is time we are taking steps 
to remedy this situation. 

I am inserting herewith a table which shows the relative 
strength of our cruisers of first and second line and also those 
of Great Britain: 
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Roel OT. - cc cccccccccsccesosnsccessccseccosessescescssusesce 8, 150 1893 
' DUPED... ..ccaccsececsecabacncesseseocssscssecnesossacess 13, 680 1905 
| LINZUON. .. co cncncncceccccenccccecencccceseccecesceccoeses 13, 680 1905 
Pueblo... .<o<coccsseeescossaqeoen One Sencencapoeseseqnecesens 13, 680 1905 
} Lele _ ..  «snesssonbanmasitt eb iasedbtmatibudeie vyeluthswode 13, 680 1905 
ST TIrOll . . ...enasieiimounnceaceeeameneeieamedadaeer 13,680} 1908 
) .. cccccccecwesccceseuesdnsescoséboscscoesousesebeecoonss 14, 500 | 1906 

CLO. . - cccccccccccccocesececesoccssaccusescesdscosssoees 14, 500 | 1908 

1G... ccceccccesecenceecasocancsssonegesusesoncssadeqeuse 14, 500 1908 

GS... .ccoccccscudcadébcodettdocdendeesadedasecsesudbnond 9, 700 1906 
CSOD... ccc cccccccccscncdddccnccescssesedssessocceseceste 9, 700 1905 

Potel.. .. ccoceceuneunbendsmeceenenessesmenenediinneanes 139, 450 | 





It will be noted that these ships are from 18 to 33 years old. 
They are as a rule totally unfit for service, although three of 
them are now operating with special duties at reduced speeds. 
No one of them is in any sense a match for a modern cruiser. 
Their guns are old and of comparatively short range. They 
have obsolete fire-control systems. They are not fitted to carry 
aircraft. They can not overtake and bring to action any of 
the cruisers built by foreign powers in recent years because 
they are too slow. It is not too much to say that a single 
modern cruiser, carrying 8-inch guns, could defeat the whole of 
these cruisers, if she could carry enough ammunition, because 
the m dern cruiser can lie outside the range of the guns of any 
ot these vessels and still have them within effective range 
of her own guns, 


mea 
ou 


powers, because they can not bring those cruisers to action. 
The life of the cruiser has been estimated at 15 years. These 
cruisers can not be estimated otherwise than zero fighting value 
when judged in comparison with the modern cruiser. 
United States light cruisers, first line 


Date of 
Name Tonnage | comple- 
tion 
! 
rt 
Cincinnetl .. seccctinénctibbicmnbtbaibiimeaitewthaabaaianes | 7, 500 1923 
COUCETT . «cuaretiatbenastnemeannbel banana | 7, 00 1923 
1) { bdnekidle tainetktatiendbaatbidmedttbbdudaaodiaia 7, 500 1923 
MarhishtOt. .o.caidbbinebsdbccabtincdidbsidedknbbdicinchdiuaebens 7, 300 1924 
femphhs... .. . .ainsadotenicneninniininhempertiincingitiontGncdiine 7, 500 | 1924 
! I. ise dhaeieisisthenutecmacmettiddehiarea teenie net eee 7,500} 1923 
Omslll......cahaatateaents Ete naib hahaa ean 7,500 | 1923 
I RD. «-éccedesedbabbscudh Seanad éaebean cid ds cht atmdbebanes 7, 500 | 1924 
ICHURORG « cancudsiidecdianctitindeltndbiinaiieledinweeuni 7, 500 1923 
| Jil usiccqntini ceeteteteent daenitaiaeaetinniitentedatetnemaiiianedlaasiie aaa 7. 500 | 1924 
apical | 
Petal. 2k dbstececedtdata <bveio dated veidieseiedanes | 75,000 | 
' 





hese cruisers are the only modern cruisers possessed by the 
United States Navy. 


None of these cruisers is an effective reply | 
to even the smaller cruisers built in recent years by foreign | 
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They are armed with 6-inch guns and are | 


the equal of any cruisers in the world carrying guns no heavier 


n 6-inch. 





United States light cruisers, second line 
<inanpenasiiindaniamipastnentieanen -— a 
| Date of 
Name Tonnage | comple- 
tion 
' 
| 
Att. 5. LcabGld eakcded cenbian iaegueagenndd anata 3,750 | 1908 
IE ss wickciataltinniticittiintiatimnddbinieatnn ntti bid 3, 750 1908 
Wicca ain cna lhcecnehereanetetaninlTZocmrenianrrtilceatateccmtac ileal cascada Ao 3, 750 1908 
INA. dd Se, achat SORE, 3 ahi eRe. Ee ea 5,865} 1895 
WEP... «in-kind aeaded anebdves entblaxshiedadaadiibitely 3, 200 1904 
I a aac Ri tila ea iN i te eat i ai th ee | 3, 200 1904 
OR A ABB LIA, IAB ER 9 Bd SEES EAS | 3, 200 1904 
tRNA TS 3, 200 1905 
ClOVOIIIL 4 « csbdiidtniiecatt dette. ociadttnninnnsieien Swed 3, 200 1903 
Wr CO cali ch iia i rire tle le 3, 430 1898 
EW. swenses eimneieinmiemieneeniaaicnat rere ieee i ee | 3,430 | 1900 
otal 39, 975 


It will be noted that these ships are from i8 to 28 years old. 
Because of their age, slow speed, lack of ability to carry air- 
craft, obsolete fire control, short range of guns, and general 
obsolescenee, they are of practically no fighting value, judged 
by modern standards. No one of them has speed enough to 
bring to action any cruiser built by foreign powers in recent 
years, They are purely police vessels for peace-time use and, 
as such, have practically passed the limit when they can be 
profitably employed for this purpose. We are compelled, by the 
absence of other available vessels, to keep some of them in 
commission. 
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British light cruisers, first line 








ESS 
| Date of 
Name Tonnage | comple- 
tion 
| | 
SI cic ct lhc cia iaclchihatptlaliih i aoes isits Din ate cndilititdiientvianinddsseiibee 1919 
ie on lend sibel ulin ino dae balattiiaanabetitiipilt 1924 
eat lhl erable iia eamenennat a 1925 
ea eee nee te  ciealiseceeaualll 1918 
NN shih esdlab eid ict ajece isch dnsednittaheatlaitvedpdieaiell 1925 
i ccticoenl 192 
Despatch 1922 
Diomede....... ! 
Durban........ 1921 
aa - aa 1919 
Ne ee nee ee ammaioenn 1918 
Et ae eile edna Dats titans Sect de a Steaks lb a cbieadek 1919 
a lle eh eit iVIS 
lid aa a a ta lel ad 1918 
Re eee z “ 1918 
DE ELD thcnncabnsheicddbbbiuieatin nthe dibel Biscsté attestation 1918 
NN Nd i a i i ee . 191s 
ra a cee 1919 
hoa o ddtcwinthesaatisone cathe. Fi E 1918 
Nbc etc bdienttidenstinieerncnn electendsmaibieah aaa 1922 
PS itt a i ee 
Le a ee Oe ba tatllestonitacdicatiablalilciseas 4, 1919 
a a at t, 1917 
a a 4, 1917 
RR, in itn dh idan ota Lhaan ted stnnaiieiaaed 4, If 1917 
CD i ad cciticdacebncitbdiese pditiicdbedubiiscitivaiitieed 4 4, 120 1917 
atc iia ain lial 4, 120 1917 
ee OL oad aeuabandiecemetaee 4, 120 1917 
I ee a ite. eB  cilabadabaidesdebaadiaknas 3,750 915 
Nd Mcinscihdbaliicin lait diteca dale hes chinceen ceithaiinlinaiatitnisiniantibnsicesiciaseiupitieniiraia 3, 750 1916 
I ana cca earn tatiana 3, 750 1916 
Tei tacit nal catia 3,7 1915 
Ets, Sbb ud, -d densidad ts ndibtikd dinidanend leuaaadakcaaeacd 3, 1915 
i iN ea ee ce bt 3, 7 1915 
Ra ttle nelialiacnca ai tiaeastiibin nian intern thi menias 3, 1915 
tdi snin a acedibars aracsatichaatantadaas radi oausingtn davtematendat tw ae tine 3, 115 
Carysfort - 3 1915 
Canterbury 1916 
a a ie 1916 
CS toa a tke aes hastabansdabanbeee 1915 
a al chicitnns dds chicandbtiabintbititilieninnimctiiimda 1914 
acetates eat iieseet pa irie ette eats cn eee 





It will be noted that the oldest one of these cruisers was com- 
pleted after the most modern cf our cruisers and light cruisers 
of the second line. They are all of them faster than any of our 
cruisers or light cruisers of the second line. Our 10 Omahuas 
are the only vessels in our Navy which are equal to or superior 
to them in speed or modern equipment. 





British light cruisers, second line 
| | 
| Date of 
Name Tonnage | comple- 
| } tion 
: = | 
See sil acindaiieiidiastilh lili ids ial and 500 1922 
eae oaiaie i nlite adel dis 5,440} 1914 
a i al a a la la a ! 5, 400 1916 
SS A Ada cccacdiocadudtedeuedahedmcatetit aiid 5, 450 | 1911 
al a 5, 400 | 1913 
I la a | 5, 440 1914 
aa a a | 5, 400 1913 
Itoh dasa inci doles ania Dicxllin nen denen cindidlninsindpiands neti sata teaseltl adel | 5, 250 1911 
ae i iesnttle lites incite n edlihcthcatecncitienatidesebaicttas heated t | 5, 250 1912 
aia ee | 48, 5260 
—E oa - - Reo a 
These vessels, while of later date than the United States 


cruisers of the first line and light cruisers of the second line, 
are not considered as effective fleet units, due to age and prob- 
able reduced speed. 

In so far as the need of the Navy for cruisers is concerned, 
attention is invited to the fact that at the present moment in 
time of profound peace, six of the eight avaliable modern 
cruisers are now diverted from their normal training and fleet 
operating duties to special duties connected with two disturbed 
areas in which the United States is interested—Nicaragua and 
China—and that a seventh cruiser now undergoing overhaul 
is about to proceed to the Caribbean. Of the three remaining 
cruisers, two are flagships of destroyer squadrons, and one is 
flagship of the Vice Admiral in European waters. In other 
words, in time of profound peace, we have barely enough 
cruisers to meet the day-to-day requirements for the protection 
of our citizens and our interests in foreign waters. It needs 
no stretch of the imagination to see how vastly the demand for 
this kind of service would increase in time of war, and that 
superimposed on these demands would be the demands of the 
fleet itself. 


« 
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I hope the gentlemen of this House, in their loyalty for their 
Government. will vote for this amendment, and as leng as I 
am a Mewber of this honorable body and as long as I can raise 
my voice and as long as I have the grave memories of war 
fresh upon my mind and soul, so long as I can remember my 
buddies being shot down upon the battle fields, as long as I 
can remember the mothers, whose boys never came back, as 
long as 1 remember the disabled and maimed veterans who 
have sacrificed their future health and happiness, and as long 
as I can remember the blood that was sacrificed by the soldiers 
who fought in the Spanish-American War and the Civil War I 
will vote and use all the influence for an adequate national 
defense which will insure us against another disastrous conflict 
and sacrifice of lives. 

It is our duty now to live for peace, pray to the Almighty 
God every day for continued peace. To educate our future 
generation for peace, but in the meantime, protect ourselves, or, 
rather, insure ourselves against a future war. I will gladly 
sacrifice my life here, now, or any time in the future if by doing 
so I could maintain everlasting and permanent peace throughout 
the whole world. [Applause. } 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
we have a very restricted issue, in spite of the much that 
may be said about it. Some time ago a lawyer appearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States to discuss a rela- 
tively very unimportant question, said that he would first state 
the facts and then state the law, and then he would make a 
lunge at the passions of the court. I think my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], whom I so much admire, and others 
_ have become unduly vehement in lunging at the passions of 
the House in respect to this matter. There is not any im- 
portant construction of cruisers involved. Mark that. There 
are endless words used, but there is no immediate construction 
of cruisers at stake, All that the Senate proposes and all 
that those who are approving the Senate’s position are now 
suggesting, is not that any large percentage of about $50,000,000 
shall be appropriated to construct these cruisers, but that an 
extremely small percentage of that amount ($450,000) shall 
be appropriated, for what? To do nothing practically. The 
gentlemen who are so insistent, if they are really concerned 
about the Navy, logically ought to propose something more 
important and substantial than just a little bit of an appro- 
priation which will get them nowhere. That is hardly under- 
standable. On the other hand, the case has an important 
psychological aspect. The President says, and I say—and I 
like to stand by the administration when I can do it—* Wait 
with me a while; let me try out the experiment, upon which 
I have entered upon your advice, and determine whether we 
can make an arrangement at Geneva with the nations looking 
to a further limitation of armament.” 


five minutes to the 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have not the time. 

Mr. BRITTEN, I would like to correct the gentleman. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am very fond of my friend, but 


I can not yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman’s statement is in error con- 
cerning the pending amendment and I want to correct him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
j ield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The President “Wait and 
give me a chance; you told me to do this thing, and now you 
should afford me an opportunity to try to do it; you are not 
losing anything because you are not proposing now to actually 
construct, you are only proposing to make a gesture toward 
construction.” Are we going to do it or are we not going to 
do it? If we go ahead now, in spite of the President’s advice, 
we hamper and embarrass him, when he is taking the very 
course which we have urged him to take. There is no long 
delay to be apprehended. Congress reconvenes on the ist of 
December next, and I say now as one who believes in an ade- 
quate navy, that if it should then be found that the effort 
fails to secure an agreement in conference with the other 
powers, I will be prepared to yote any appropriation which 
may be necessary to insure our equality with the strongest 
naval nation, 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I-yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CoyLr]. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, in 1793 before the House and 
Senate, much disturbance was occasioned by the action of the 
Dey of Algiers. ‘This potentate had laid tribute on all of the 


says, 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


ships trading in the Mediterranean and had held in captivity, 


Sse 





| American prisoner slaves. 
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at that time for eight years, one Capt. Richard O’Brien 
one hundred or more seamen and officers, citizens of the 
Republic. 

This Dey of Algiers had concluded treaties with most of the 
Suropean nations and very frankly stated to our emissaries tha: 
he was unable to conclude a treaty with the United States. 
because, by so doing, he would remove the only remaining out)et 
for the energies of his corsairs. Congress began a debate on a 
resolution to build six fast-sailing men-of-war, the cruisers of 
that day, as they visualized them. Captain O’Brien had writte, - 


By all means urge Congress to fit out some remarkably fast sailing 
ships, well appointed and manned. 


FEBRUARY 24 
and 
hew 


In January this discussion began and through the month of 
February, according to the records of the debates in the House 
the argument was altogether one-sided. One speaker after an- 
other opposed the propriety of the measure. The debates in the 
Senate have not been preserved, but Madison in the House 
continued to reiterate that peace might be purchased for less 
money than this armament would cost. The gentleman from 
New Jersey, Mr. Clark, opined that a fleet, when once it had 
been begun, would have no end in time. His plan was to hire 
the Portuguese to carry our fight against the Dey, and Baldwin, 
of Georgia, unworthy predecessor of our own distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, was of the opinion that “ bribery, 
alone, could purchase security from the Algerines,” and one 
“Doubting Thomas” from Virginia, a Mr. Nicholas, “ feared 
that we were no match for the Algerines.” From Maryland and 
from Pennsylvania came strong support for the resolution, and 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Fisher Ames taunted Madison and 
caused him to define his position. 

Mr. Giles, of Virginia, sided against the President with the 
not altogether helpful suggestion that navies were very foolish 
and futile things. “That value,” said he, “which is spread 
upon the waters in ships might much better be employed by land 
which needed development.” 

In the Congress of that day, in the House, Madison was the 
spokesman of the rising opposition to Washington led by 
Thomas Jefferson, and Madison in the House and Monroe in the 
Senate continued to voice that dissatisfaction with what they 
then termed the monarchical ideas of our first President. 

In the debate it was disclosed that Madison’s plan was to 
close the Nation’s doors and require her citizens to stay at 
home. Is there any analogy here between the hermit attitude 
of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. and the to-day attitude of 
some of the vociferous broadcasters of this day. I can hear 
Madison say in the House: “If our people will trade, let them 
take care of themselves, and why should we worry if they are 
thrown into slavery by the Algerines and their property con- 
fiscated, for after all, it is their property not ours.” And so 
to-day I hear it argued that American men who go exploring 
or investing in other countries of the world must defend their 
own rights in those countries and not involve this United 
States. 

In a final attempt to defeat the bill, Giles, of Virginia, made 
a long and painstaking address. With a motion to recommit 
he allege’ at great length that a navy is the most expensive 
of all means of defense. According toe his warning the tyranny 
of governments lay in the expense involved in navies; that 
the Navy would oppress the individual States ih the Union 
as the instrument of the President. The British, said he, are 
not yet destroyed, but their liberties have been banished b) 
their navy. The monarchy in France had been ruined by its 
navy and we, were we to embark upon a national policy of 
naval defense, would be involved, said he, in war with all of 
Europe. Can these ships, said he, go marching on dry land 
and break the prisoner’s chain? He pleaded against any mov: 
which would irritate the barbarians and cause them to inflict 
additional misery and punishment on their starved and naked 
The longer he talked, the more 
his support fell away and finally at the conclusion of his 
speech the bill was passed 50 yeas to 39 nays. In the Senate 
the debate is not available, but there the vote was so close that 
the Vice President cast the deciding ballot, and in order to ge! 
this ballot the amendment had been added, that if peace term 
could be arranged with the Dey of Algiers and his corsairs, 
then and in that event no further building could be had under 
this particular act. 

In line therefore with that provision the following year, after 
many vicissitudes, a treaty of peace was concluded and aroun: 
the council table the struggling colonies poor in dollars and in 
credit agreed to pay as the first cost of that peace treaty just 
under $1,000,000. Also to pay 12,000 gold sequins annually 
as tribute to Algiers, and as a further humiliation to build, 
arm, and deliver a ship of war and supply the pirates with 
naval stores, 
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Fortunately, however, by chance, or by design, there was 
saved from this first disarmament conference three of the six 
ships authorized. The other three, by agreement with Algiers, 
being sunk or discontinued. 

The work, however, continued on three fast-sailing ships, the 
hattle cruisers of that day, the Cortstitution, the United States, 
md the Constellation, 

In spite of the million of dollars, perhaps, because of this 
very money advanced and paid to the Algerines, as all the 
world knows, these three cruisers of another day were needed 
jong before they were finished, and anyone who will trouble 

see the motion picture, “ Old Ironsides,” can read the need 
and see the way it was met on the shores of Tripoli nearly 
10 years later. Can any man say that the Constitution, the 
Constellation, or the United States caused the trouble with the 
Tripoli pirates or caused that other war for the freedom of 
the seas and the rights of American seamen? Rather, indeed, 
is it true that had they and their sister ships which died a 
porning, been a fleet in being and not a fleet on paper, the 
million of tribute, the thousands of rent, and the tears of many 
American hores might well have been saved. 

In all of this conflict, with dissension in his Cabinet between 
his Secretary of the Treasury, his ardent supporter, and the 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe opposition, the figure of Washington 
looms as one worried and torn by the conflict of his official 
family. 

The arrival of Genet, with his credentials, from the new 
Republic in France and his propaganda that America should 
side with France in the newly declared war against Great 
Britain, the pressure from the people and from the Congress, 
with difficulties besetting him from all sides, it must have been 
in bitterness and in shame that he was forced to sign that 
treaty of peace with pirates and corsairs, because in the mes- 
sage transmitting the treaty to the Congress, wrung from his 
unwilling hand and written almost with his lifeblood, are his 
words— 


to secure respect to a neutral flag requires a naval force, organized 
and ready to vindicate that flag from insult or aggression. 


How well these words may guide and guard our actions and 
our honor in this a later day. Can we, who enjoy those rights 
for which they pledged their lives and sacred honor, can we do 
less than regard that admonition which comes down to us almost 
through the ages and realize that Washington visualized the 
Navy not as an instrument of battle but primarily as an instru- 
ment of peace. 

As Washington must have prayed for a navy, must have 
fought for a navy, must have talked for a navy, let us see that 
to-day our Navy, as our first line of defense, is built not neces- 
sarily the biggest in the world but always and before all else 
as a tribute to his memory; let each of us, in Congress or out, 
so conduct himself that for all times in America there is assured 
a navy adequate to our needs, sufficient to keep the peace of 
the world, sufficient to command the respect of the world—not 
the biggest but the best navy afloat. 

Mr. Speaker, in the few moments remaining I want to discuss 
particularly the dual need of cruisers, and I shall do this in the 
light of an experience which carried me through the Naval War 
College at Newport as some preparation for membership on the 
Naval Committee in this House. I refer to the peace-time need 
and the war-time need of cruisers, and more particularly Amer- 
ica’s need for cruisers, without reference to what any other 
nation is doing. There is a very distinct dual need for cruisers 
in our Navy, and there is not a sufficient number of cruisers 
to make our fleet a well-balanced one, either in peace time or 
war time. The cruiser in peace times is essentially the peace 
keeper. It has been my privilege on more than one occasion to 
he present on board a cruiser going into a foreign port where 
things were immensely upset an@ property and lives hardly 
sate, 

The mere coming of an American improvised cruiser, if you 
please, has generally settled the difficulty with not only amity 
but with fairness. The real lack of cruisers sometimes in an 
lirgent peace-time need has called perhaps for war. It is not 
ill-advised to say that cruisers in Habana harbor, instead of 
the battleship Maine, might have avoided the war with Spain, 
because it is possible that had we had a little group of cruisers 
available to go into Habana Harbor the war with Spain per- 
haps might not have happened. We were forced to use the 
wrong instrument, and we all know that that sometimes leads 
to difficulties. 

The cruiser in war time is a scout. It does seem that 10 
cruisers of 7,500 tons each is but an inadequate scouting force 
‘or a battle fleet composed of 20 battleships. However, as 
things may come out in the future, the provision for the rigid 
airship will undoubtedly help supply the war-time needs if 
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these cruisers are not supplied. But for my part, bear in mind 
that not only the cruiser does serve to avoid war, but also the 
cruiser in the event of war may and can serve as an adequate 
screen for a battle fleet. It seems to me you can hardly go 
amiss ; truly, I can not see that you can go in direct opposition 
to the President if you do vote for this House amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

: Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ng? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 23 
minutes, the gentleman from Georgia 19, and the gentleman 
from Idaho 41 minutes. 

a. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Idaho yield some 
time? 

Mr. FRENCH. You are still ahead, but I will yield seven 
minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I can not support this appro- 
priation for three extra cruisers at this time. I do not believe 
we are justified in making this increase in our naval strength 
in the light of world conditions. In my opinion we would not 
only be violating the spirit of our disarmament treaties but we 
would be inviting, if not provoking, the other great nations of 
the earth into a renewed race for naval supremacy, which 
would possibly threaten the peace as well as the financial 
stability of the world. 

Some time ago Sir Auckland Geddes, the British ambassador 
to the United States, in a speech in this country, said that 
“an age is dying in Europe.” What age did he refer to, Mr. 
Speaker? The age of Europe's greatness, according to that state- 
ment, is going down before the influences of destruction and 
decay. That death is being hastened as a result of the leaders 
of the Old World embracing the destructive doctrine that might 
makes right or, to use the words of Napoleon, that God is on 
the side of the heaviest artillery. 

Cecil Roberts, one of the great men of the British Empire, 
said in a speech in Chicago something like a year ago that 
England’s sun was going down, but it would be a glorious sunset. 

And it will. No nation that has ever risen and fallen in all 
tides of time has contributed more to the advancement and 
happiness of mankind than has the British Isles. Mr. Roberts 
states that her sun is about to set and that the leadership of the 
world has been transferred to the United States. 

With that leadership there comes a great moral responsibility. 
If we would lead the world, we must first prove ourselves 
worthy of world leadership. We can not add to our prestige as 
a world power for the moral and spiritual and economical ad- 
vancement of this modern civilization by breaking the letter or 
the spirit of our disarmament treaties, and starting out upon a 
policy of naval and military armaments that will arouse the 
suspicion and forfeit the confidence of mankind. 

I was a Member of the House in 1921 when we adopted the 
amendment providing for the calling of a disarmament confer- 
ence, and I consider that the greatest day, from a standpoint 
of results, that I have ever seen in the Congress of the United 
States, 

We had just emerged from the World War, which had left 
upon the battle fields of Europe the lifeless bodies of 10,000,000 
men. In that contest we had told the American people and the 
world that we were fighting to repudiate for once and for all 
the deadly doctrine that might makes right. We had proclaimed 
from one end of the country to the other that we were fighting 
to destroy military autocracy. What is military autocracy? 
Ah, Mr. Speaker, there can be but one answer. It is overgrown 
naval and military establishments in times of peace, together 
with the spirit of aggression which they always inspire. 

We passed that amendment by a vote of more than 50 to 1, 
and the conference was called to meet in Washington on No- 
vember 12. It convened under the most auspicious circum- 
stances that ever surrounded the convening of any conference 
on the face of this earth. 

On the day before it convened there arrived in this Capital 
the most influential delegate that ever attended an international 
gathering—the lifeless body of the unknown soldier, one of 
those countless thousands whose names disappeared with their 
bodies as they went down in that great contest for the suprem- 
acy of the world. President Harding had to have an amplifier, 
radio service, telegraph, and telephone wires to make his voice 
heard throughout the country as he stood before that nameless 
bier and preached the doctrine of peace on earth and good will 
toward men, but this silent delegate of delegates needed no 
assistance to carry the voiceless eloquence of his silent protest 
against armament and militarism throughout the length and 
breadth of the earth. He was accompanied by the world’s great- 
est interpreter, the sorrowing figure of a widowed war mother 
who had lost her husband and three stalwart sons in battle and 
who had come 3,000 miles to place a wreath upon his grave. 
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If there were those who could not understand the President’s | 
address, if there were those who could not appreciate this dead 
boy’s silent appeal, or who did not realize the sacrifice he made, | 
they could hardly fail to understand it when they looked upon | 
the withered form of that heroic mother and caught the mes- 
sage of humanity’s appeal translated into the terms of a 
mother’s sacrifice and a mother’s love. 

He was given a great reception, such as no king, prince, or 
potentate had ever received or ever deserved. The procession 
down Pennsylvania Avenue surpassed all description, and the 
floral tributes coming from every quarter of the globe have 
possibly never been equaled in all the history of the world. In | 
the rotunda of this Capitol yonder his remains lay in state 
while 100,000 people filed by. You could almost hear a prayer 
going up from every anguished soul to the effect that this might 
not occur again. 

There seemed to well from the hearts of the people of the 
world an appeal to the best judgment and the best intelligence 
of the world to bring about a cessation of that mad race for 
armaments which was threatening to destroy the peace and 
bring about the bankruptcy of the world. 

I witnessed the opening of that disarmament conference, and 
I must say that it was the most impressive spectacle that ever 
came under my observation. I was an invited guest, as the 
rest of you Members were. We had reserve seats at the greatest 
show on earth. 

As I looked down upon that conference hall stirring with 
preparation and pulsing with the excitement of impending events 
I experienced a feeling of hope that we had at last come to 
a turning point for the betterment of mankind. 

In front of me, seated around the conference table, were the 
chosen delegates of the leading nations of the earth, while back 
of them sat the foreign diplomats, heads of the various armies 
and navies, and other high ranking officials and visiting digni- 
taries without number. The galleries were packed with Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and other American Officials. The stage was 
set for action, and action of the most far-reaching importance 
was not long delayed. 

When the conference was finally opened and the head of the 
American delegation arose to outline our program, he thrilled 
the world with a program for a reduction of armaments, which 
if carried out would lift hundreds of millions of dollars in 
yearly taxes from the shoulders of the American people, as well 
as from those of every other country involved. 

If there had ever been a doubt as to how the American 
Congress stood on this proposition at that time. or as to how 
the American people stood, it was certainly dispelled when 
that program was announced. With one spontaneous accord 
every Senator and Congressman present leaped to his feet, as 
did diplomats, generals, admirals, visitors, and spectators, 
and made that great auditorium ring and resound with an out- 
burst of enthusiasm that will echo down the centuries. 

The head of our delegation did not take time to argue the 
ease. He did not need to argue. That had already been done 
by the silent delegate at Arlington, whose mute but thrilling 
message had touched the hearts and awakened the conscience 
of a war-torn civilization. 

His appeal had been heard at last, and by it he had possibly 
ushered in a new day when war between civilized nations 
should cease, at least for years to come, when the great burden 
of taxation, which war and armaments entail, should be lifted 
from the masses of the world, when Christianity should take 
on new life and civilization be given a new birth. 

It was the greatest moment, in my opinion, this world has 
seen for 2,000 years, and gave to the suffering peoples of the 
earth the first real encouragement they had had in the future 





In the treaties entered into at that conference limiting the 
size of the great navies of the world America’s interests were 
amply guarded, not only by the leading statesmen of our 
times but by the ablest naval experts the world has yet pro- 
duced. That conference put a stop to the mad race for naval 
supremacy and dispelled the suspicion that was then intensi- 
fying the international atmosphere. It removed the threat 
of war and placed the maintenance of peace within the power 
of those who were to preside over the destinies of the great 
nations of the earth in the years to come. 

Not only that but one of the treaties growing out of this 
conference severed the treaty of alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan, which accomplishment, in my humble judgment, 
was worth more to the peace of the world than all the navies 
for which this Congress could appropriate in the next 100 
years. [Applause.] 

When that conference closed, Mr. Speaker, we found our- | 
selves in possession of the moral leadership of the world, and | 


stability and safety of our modern civilization. 
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| and when even the President of the United States, who is on 


the side of a big Army and a big Navy, and who, through his 
Secretary of State, is waging war in a foreign country, the 
little Republic of Nicaragua, if we now attempt to out-Herod 
Herod and go beyond anytlting in the way of naval constrye- 


| tion advocated by him and by those interests who are backing 


him, and whose lines of communication are always exposed, we 


will have turned backward and abandoned that great moral 


leadership which is worth more than all the navies and all the 
armies of the earth combined. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to see my country amply prepared, but 
she is better prepared to-day comparatively than she has eyer 
been since the Government began, and she would be thrice 
armed—aye, infinitely more than thrice armed—if she could but 


| resume and maintain her moral leadership among the nations 


of the earth. Let us not assume even the appearance of vio- 
lating our solemn obligations, even if it should be conceded that 
we have the technical right to proceed with the construction of 
these extra cruisers. Let us not merely keep the word of 
promise to the ear while breaking it to the hopes of the war- 
weary nations of the earth that are looking to America to lead 
them onward and upward to a period of lasting peace, through 
common understanding, and into the enjoyment of a more 
wonderful and more glorious civilization. _[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from-North Carolina {[Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, how many minutes 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 19 minutes 
with the time he yields to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I voted on the 7th of January to sustain the President’s view 
of this matter. I made a speech favoring the President's view 
at that time. I did what I did then in the utmost good faith, 
and I felt that I was doing the right thing at that time. | 
wanted to give the President an opportunity to try out with 
these various nations the question as to whether or not we 
could expect at any time in the near future any limitation of 
naval armaments. 

Since that time the President has called upon the various 
nations concerned, and he has had a flat refusal from France, 
and also a flat refusal from Italy. Italy, of all nations on the 
earth, should have been the last to have given the President 
the answer she gave, in view of the very liberal treatment she 
received at our hands in the settlement of her debt to this 
country. But we are now confronted not with a theory but 
a condition. As I understand this debate and as I unier- 
stand the question that concerns us now, it is whether or not 
we will arm the President of the United States with the au- 
thority, if he so sees fit, to build these cruisers, as he does not 
have to spend the money unless he wants to. I am in favor at 
this time of saying to the world that it is the sense not of the 
President of the United States but of this Congress that the 
United States of America is abundantly able, if necessary, to 
have a navy sufficient to take care of the situation. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe in adequate defense, and I am in favor of 
the Senate amendment at this time because of a changed situa- 
tion; and I for one am going to vote for the amendment. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. How much time does the gentle- 
man yield back, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my ¢ol- 
league from California [Mr. LINEeBERGER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Californin 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this whole debate here to-day seems to have resolved 
itself into the question of what are our. obligations to the 
country in the matter now before us. I take it that this is ou! 
primary interests as individuals without exception. When thc 
Limitation of Armaments Conference was held here some five 
years ago we entered into an agreement with the other four 
great powers, who were participants with us in that conference, 
that the ratio should be 5-5-3 on battleships. Everyoue 
knows, and it is not denied, that we were unable to include 
cruisers and other auxiliary craft, because the other powers 
were then as now uncompromisingly against the limitation of 
auxiliary naval craft, and it appeared that insistence on 0: 


if we turn backward now by repudiating either the letter or | part at the time would have wrecked the conferegye, which 
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many honest and pacific-minded people were disposed to herald 
a. yshering in the millenium. In the light of what has trans- 
ire | in the last five years—with the race for paval supremacy 
Pill voing on unabated so far as all classes of auxiliary craft 
ooncerned—I for one regret that we did not insist, so that 
should have been forced to agree or else forced us to face 
“come disillusionment then which we are facing now. [Ap- 
, rs contend that these nations have broken the letter 
of the agreement then entered into as to the battleship ratios, 
byt | do maintain that in materially increasing their armament 
in cruisers, submarines, and other auxiliary craft quite as 
ecsential to effective naval power as are battleships, they have 
further overthrown the naval ratio then established and have 
I lly, at least, violated the very essence and spirit of the 
\Vashington agreement. If we have an obligation—and we 
ha to see that the letter of the 5-5-3 agreement entered into 
, the nations who were participants in that conference is 
observed as to battleships, we have an equal or even greater 
obligation to the American people to see that the agreement 
be morally maintained all along the line, including cruisers, 
submarines, and aircraft, and that our Navy is maintained 
rar ond to none. 
in his place and say that this is true to-day. 
The gentlemen who are opposed to this proposition of the 
three cruisers at this time have offered no answer whatsoever 
to the issue raised by the gentleman from South Carolina 
|Mr. StEVENSON] who has reminded us, by reading the old 
authorization bill, which clearly stipulates that the President, 
his own discretion, is authorized to suspend construction 
of these cruisers in case he is successful in bringing about 
another limitation of armaments conference—wherein cruiser 
limitation is to be considered—and, of course, between now and 
the time such cruisers may be laid down or completed. 
it is true that the distinguished gentlemen on the Subcom- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the Appropriations Committee are 


opposing our position, but it is equally true that almost unani- | 
with one sole exception, 1 believe, the Naval Affairs | 


mously, 
Committee of the House of Representatives, composed of 21 
members who represent a fair cross-section of the House, not 
only geographically but in a political sense as well, are in 
favor of the amendment. Are we who have given months of 
our time in long hearings and a studious and sincere considera- 
tion 
intelligent opinion in this important matter? [Applause.] 

I regret very much that the distinguished and beloved chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee [Mr. Butter] who, in his 


No intelligent’ Member of this House will rise | 


of this subject to be credited with some knowledge and | 
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generosity, has yielded all of his time to other Members of the ! 
House and to Members, like myself, who are on the Committee | 


vi Naval Affairs, has not taken the floor himself, but I assure 
the Members of the House that Mr. BuTrLER—and no man in 
this House is more sincere in favoring the cause of peace—is 


heartily in favor of these three cruiers, and I hope he will | 
yield himself enough time before this debate is over to at least | 


tell the House that he is unequivocally in favor of this amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I imagine the House will know that all right. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 
if my time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
half minute remaining. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
all I wish to add to what has been said for the Senate amend- 
ment is that I would be loath to handicap the President, and 
I would be most loath to do anything that would interfere 
With what he has in contemplation. 
January, it is the duty of Congress to provide adequate defense 
for our Nation. What is adequate defense? 


The gentleman had about one- 


Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance | 


Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- | 


But, as was said here in | 


A navy that will | 
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This record was so remarkable that the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy congratulated these fliers upon their success. It is 
true that the target was stationary; yet officers in the Air 
Service who are qualified to speak on this subject made the 
statement that if the target had been a cruiser, and the same 
had been in motion, that at least 50 per cent of the bombs 
dropped would have found their mark. Thus it can be seen 
that bombing planes can be used effectively at a great height 
in the air; and, according to the testimony that has been given 
under oath, it would take at least 100,000 shots from antiair- 
craft before a plane could be hit at this height. 

If six planes at a height of more than a mile can make 50 
per cent of hits on cruisers, it means that this number could be 
sunk in less than 60 minutes, thereby bringing a loss in money 
amounting to nearly a hundred million dollars; and this does 


| not take into consideration the loss of life and other equipment. 


When a comparison is made with certain major nations con- 
cerning the item of cruisers, it is true that the United States 
has not kept up its ratio—that is, the 5-5-3 as agreed upon 
in the disarmament conference. But should this Nation engage 
in a shipbuilding policy which would cost millions of dollars 
to be expended on a type of ship that is not needed at the 
present time? As a hypothetical case, let us assume that the 
5-5-3 treaty allowed each nation to have a million muzzle- 
loading shotguns and that the United States had not manufac- 
tured the number to which it was entitled under this agree- 
ment. Would it be better for our country to expend money 
for this purpose or would it be better to utilize the same in the 
purchase of up-to-date equipment, and the kind that would make 
our country safe in case we should be so unfortunate as to 
engage in war with some other nation? 

I make the statement, without fear of contradiction, that if 
we had a solid line of cruisers that would reach from Miami 
Beach, Fla., to Rockaway Beach, Me., that you could not steam 
a single one of them to the shores of a major nation without 
losing them, unless they were properly protected by submarines 
and aircraft. I also make the statement that there is not a 
single Member on this floor that can point out where we would 
use a cruiser more successfully than a submarine or destroyer 
in case we should have to go to war. Then, if my deductions 
are correct, why not use this fifty million for the construction 
of efficient submarines and bombing planes? 

If it is thought that this Nation would ever engage in a 
policy of conquest, then there might be some argument for the 
construction of a lot of cruisers, but just as long as we are 
satisfied with the policy that was adopted after the World War, 


| which is that this Nation seeks no new territories and is not 


willing to encroach upon the rights of other nations, then we 
can rest secure in the thought that with sufficient submarines, 
destroyers, and aircraft no nation on earth can bring thought 
of fear to the citizenship of the United States. 

As far as cruisers are concerned, if they could be utilized in 
such a way as to make our Nation more efficient, then I would 
gladly vote for them; but under the circumstances I feel that it 


| would be a foolish expenditure of money to waste forty-five or 
| fifty million dollars on a type of ship that can not be used with 





compare with and can compete with any combination that | 
| of a destroyer is its ability to maneuver in such a fast way as 
| to get in striking distance of the larger ships, thereby enabling 


might be formed against us. I hope the Senate amendment 
Will prevail for no other reason than that I believe it our 
to provide adequate defense for our Nation. We can not 
vlegate to anyone the right to provide it, and so I hope the 
Senate amendment will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yields back one 
minute. 

‘ir. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCuintTI1c]. [Applause. } 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, a few months ago in the 


made a perfect score at a target approximately the size 
i cruiser. However, on acetount of one of the bombs failing 


§ 
fee 
to explode, the judges did not credit these fliers with six hits. 


uth Atlantie six bombing planes, at an altitude of over 6,200 | 


any degree of success unless it is properly protected with air- 
craft and submarines. How much better it would be for this 
Nation if we had several hundred submarines, several thousand 
airships, a full complement of aircraft carriers, and a sufficient 
number of dirigib’es to take care of any kind of a situation. 
With such equipment our defense, taking into consideration the 
number of other kind of ships that we have at the present time, 
would be adequate ‘o care for the needs of this Nation. 

I am in favor of keeping enough battleships and cruisers to 
be used in peace times, as, in my opinion, it will not be much 
longer until these types of ships will only be useful for diplo- 
matic purposes. At the present time the United States has 282 
destroyers, in conyparison with Japan’s 87, England’s 172, and 
France’s 37. Every ‘destroyer is a small cruiser; they have the 
same speed as a cruiser; the guns are smaller, yet the efficiency 


it to launch a torpedo and sink the same. Seven destroyers 
are equal to one cruiser in tonnage. Mr. Frenow made the 
statement on the floor a short time ago that four destroyers 
would be equal in efficiency to any one cruiser, which can be 
construed that four destroyers would be able to dart in and 
out and back and forth in such a way as to get in torpedo 
range of a cruiser, thereby either sinking it or putting it out of 
commission. Even if Mr. Frencn’s conclusion is too low, then 
certainly no one will deny that one out of seven destroyers 
would be able to get up close enough to a cruiser to launch a 
torpedo. 

If my statements in this connection are true, then when you 
compare cruiser strength with destroyer strength, we have a 
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sufficient number of destroyers to equal 50 cruisers in tonnage. 
The destroyer is the wasp of the sea; the destroyer is the 
guard that protects cruisers and other types of fighting ships. 
When there is a battle formation steaming across the sea, the 
destroyers spread out in a line in front of all the other ships, 
and it is their function to get close enough to the enemy to 
launch one of those death-dealing torpedoes, thereby putting 
the ship out of *commission or sinking the same. During the 
World War what was the most efficient type of vessel used by 
the United States? Was it the slow, cumbersome ships or was 
it these small vessels that were the most efficient from the 
standpoint of mobility and maneuverability? 

There will be some who will advance the argument that 
we need these cruisers to protect our commerce. If that is 
true, I want some one to point out what service a cruiser can 
perform in time of war that can not be properly taken care of 
by a destroyer. If the other major nations of the world con- 
tinue the construction of submarines and different kinds of air- 
craft and this country should become engaged in war with 
some major nation across the ocean there would not be any 
commerce that could be carried on within airplane-striking dis- 
tance of the countries engaged in the war. 

There are those who always advance the idea that wars will 
never cease, and I am in accord with that sentiment, for the 
reason there are a number of small nations whose boundary 
lines are across only an imaginary line; yet when you take 
into consideration that the majority of major nations are sepa- 
rated by wide areas of water, then one will conclude when it 
is known that no major nation on earth can land an army or 
bring its ships within striking distance of another major 
nation without losing the same, because of the fact a sufficient 
amount of aircraft can not be brought aboard an invading 
fleet to combat a land air force; that a nation would be foolish 
to engage in a war that it can not carry to a successful con- 
clusion. 

If I thought the building of three cruisers would make this 
Nation more efficient, I would not only vote for three but would 
advocate the construction of as many more as would be needed, 
but the way I view this entire situation is that the policy now 
advocated will cause a wasteful expenditure of money, as addi- 
tional cruisers can not be used unless properly protected by 
other kinds of ships. Of course, we can use them nicely in 
times of peace, but my entire observation is based upon a war 
situation and what I want to do is to build up our lines of 
national defense in such a way that we will keep our Nation 
equipped with the kind of up-to-date machinery that will make 
it impossible for any country to ever have a thought of engag- 
ing us in war, 

The entire question resolves itself down to one point, and 
that is, How shall this Nation expend its money in an efficient 
manner to give the citizens the kind of protection that will 
make them safe under any kind of condition? Should this 
money be expended for cruisers that can not possibly steam 
within striking distance of the shores of any major nation; 
or shall we build up the efficient branches of our arms of de- 
fense, such as aircraft, submarines, and dirigibles, so that 
every person in the country will know that no enemy will 
ever come within striking distance of our shores? [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montacur]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I participated briefly in 
the debate when this subject was originally before the House. 
I then favored the three-cruiser project and I have seen no 
reason since to modify my views upon the subject. Indeed, 
I am strengthened in the views which I then expressed. 

I am unable to understand how we can be divided upon a 
question of this sort at this particular time. Arguments are 
now made that this is not the time, wait for some other time, 
and that we need no ships. 

Do we need them in the Caribbean Sea? Do we need them 
on the Pacific side of Nicaragua? Do we need them on the 
shores and within the harbors of China? When within the 
memory of any gentleman who confronts me have we made a 
more vigorous demonstration of our naval power than we 
have in the past month? 

We are told that we have built hundreds of ships and they 
are now gone. Some have rusted; many have been consumed 
and spent their days. This is true. But I would rather have 
our ships rusted and gone than our cities destroyed and our 
lands invaded by foreign forces. [Applause.] I am happy 
to know that these ships were not utilized in naval engage- 
ments, yet I wish to have the satisfaction and consolation of 
knowing that they can be utilized when we need them to pro- 
tect ourselves. [Applause. ] 


The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] bot- 
tomed his entire argument, and swept this House a few weeks 
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ago, when he based his argument almost wholly upon an 
impending conference for the limitation of armament. To-day 
the gentleman has made no mention of the position he then 
took. In the former debate I asked where was the evidence of 
an impending conference, on the land, on the seas, in the 
skies? Where? Suddenly our President, for whom I entertain 
the most profound respect, sounded the nations interested 
and what was their answer? A broad, comprehensive negative. 

Italy will not go. France will not go. Japan’s acceptance 
is so qualified as to mean nothing. England realizes it is jot 
America with which she must make her arrangements, but that 
she must make them with respect to her obligations and her 
defensive position in relation to continental Europe and other 
powers in the world beside ourselves. 

Can we be led to-day to believe we are entering upon a great 
naval program by merely giving the President the power and 
the money to build or not, as he may see fit, three cruisers, Is 
this embarking upon a great naval program? The negative 
answer is obvious. 

I maintain we are to-day the most isolated Nation in the 
world. I call this again to the attention of the House and I 
do it most regretfully. We have entered, rightfully or wrong- 
fully, upon no international organization or contrivance for the 
promotion or maintenance of peace. We have rigidly declined. 
We are left to ourselves and by ourselves we will stand or fall, 

In addition, we to-day have the open and in every instance 
the jealousy, enmity, and ill will of the great and powerful 
nations. Where have we to-day a friend left in the world? 
I would not have this House to understand I criticizes anybody 
for the condition, but I reiterate that this is a fact and an 
uncontrovertible fact. [Applause.] If that be true, then why 
have we not the privilege to make some assurance to our people 
that we have the right to complete the three cruisers without 
throwing any obstructions into the peace moyement of the world. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, how does the time stand? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho has 
26 minutes remaining, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
16 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Georgia 12 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a most unequal fight. 
It is the organized against the unorganized. The employees in 
every navy yard in the United States want to keep on the pay 
roll of the Government, and do not want to be laid off, and 
they are therefore in favor of building new cruisers, and 
building anything and everything else new, so long as they hold 
their jobs. And they are organized, and have their representa- 
tives in the gallery. 

The officers of the Navy are always exceedingly anxious to 
spend Government money, and to spend as much of it as pos- 
sible, hence they are always clamoring for new battleships and 
new cruisers, and new this and new that, so that they may 
handle large sums, and so they may have enough new boats so 
that each officer will be in command of something. And they 
are organized. And they have their representatives in the 
gallery. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCuintIc], who is a 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and who is now 
finishing his twelfth year of service in this House, and who 
ought to be familiar with the situation, says that he is the only 
member on that committee who is not interested one way or 
another with navy yards or institutions. If he is correct, then 
there is a special interest in Navy building and Navy enlarge- 
ments that such brother members of his on said committee have 
in big Navy programs, and they are organized and working 
together. 

As I approached the House to-day the first man I saw at 
the lobby door was the affable representative of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation, the one who gave all the Mei- 
bers of Congress such a fine excursion on a special train of 
Pullmans to Philadelphia and Camden, when the U. 8. 8. Wash- 
ington was launched, and entertained so royally on that trip 
And the representatives of other shipping interests are her 
And they are organized. And they have much influence. And 
they are bully, good fellows personally. And they are hard to 
get by. And their arguments are most convincing. And the) 
are insistent. And they never give up. 

And then we have the politicians organized, with political 
advantage forming the controlling prize. 

And all of these interests which I have enumerated are 0r- 
ganized here together to put this thing over. And against the! 


The time of the gentleman 
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all are the unorganized trusting constituents of ours back home, 
yscious of what is to befall them. 
FORMER VICTORY IS TO BE TURNED INTO DEFEAT 

Ou this question the unorganized people won a phenomenal 
victory on January 7, 1927. With the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Representatives [Mr. Lonewortn], the distin- 
eyished majority floor leader from Connecticut (Mr. TiLson], 
the distinguished assistant leader from Ohio [Mr. Brae], the 


mnie 


distinguished whip of the majority [Mr. Vesta], and our dis- 
tinguished minority leader from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] all 
lined up together for the big Navy program, yet the vote on the 


TILSoN proposition was defeated by 135 for with 137 against. 
And when it was again presented in the House that day, on 
motion to recommit, said bunch of organized, seasoned poli- 
ticlans were again routed by the vote of 161 for their big Navy 
program and 183 against building said three new $50,000,000 
es UNINFORMED ABSENTEES 

There were 88 Members absent that day, who did not hear 
the debate. They did not hear the masterful argument of the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. They did 
not hear thé unanswerable argument of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Ottver]. They did not get the issue displayed 
that day on the floor from its every angle. And these 88 ab- 
sentees are to cast the deciding votes to-day, or such of them as 
may be in Washington when the bell rings for the record vote 
on this question. 

\nd they have been beseiged with propaganda almost daily 
that vote on January 7, 1927. All of these organized 
interests seeking “to put this thing over have left no stone 
unturned to reverse the former decision of the House. 

PRESIDENT CRITICIZED WANTING WAR 
Almost daily some Member of this body, or of the other body 


since 


AS 


at the other end of the Capitol, has criticized the President | 


aud charged him with trying to involve us in war. And now 
leading Republicans here in his own party are criticizing him 
for trying to bring about peace. This is one time when every 
American—Democrat, Republican, Socialist, and all—should 
stund behind the President of the United States in his effort to 
bring about conditions that will tend toward world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, in this particular instance the President of the 
United States is pursuing a policy for world peace. I know very 
little about naval affairs, but I do know something about human 
nuture and something about politics, and I believe I know the 
American people well enough to know that in this instance the 
test back home among your constituents ultimately when the 
reckoning time comes is going to be, “ Did you Republicans stand 
behind the President of the United States in his present policy 
for world peace?” That is the important question that your 
constituents back home are going to ask you. I believe they 
are going to measure you up when you get back along that line, 
I believe the Democrats of this Nation back home, my Demo- 
critic constituents and yours, will apply the same yardstick to 
us, because this question is one of Americanism and not one of 
party polities. I believe when I go home my Democratic con- 
stituents are going to ask me, Did you stand behind the Presi- 
deut of the United States on his world peace policy? And, 
Republican though he is, when he is pursuing a policy for world 
peace Democrats are going to ask us that question. I am going 
to carry my answer back, “ Yes; I stood behind him and did 
everything I could to support him.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TiLson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope that it will not take me 
five minutes to say all that I now wish to add to what I said 
on this floor on the 7th day of January, when this bill was 
before the House. 

| yield to no man in my admiration for and loyalty to the 


to the 


President of the United States, and he has no stronger supporter 
in his efferts to stop the race for naval armament. If I thought 
that any vote of mine cast here would injufe in the slightest 
degree the chance of success along that line I should not cast 
it. [Applause.] 


but I ean not feel that a vote the effect of which is to con- 
tinue the life of the authorization for three cruisers that will 
lapse on the 30th of June next unless some action is taken 
could have any such effect. I can not see how anyone could 
possibly construe it in the light of a threat, a menace, 
alfront, or anything else that could in any way defeat or retard 
negotiations for the limitation of naval armament. 

The point I tried to make when I spoke before—and I em- 
phasize it now—is that the important thing is not the amount 
of money appropriated, but the continuation of the authorization 
for three cruisers. On the occasion referred to I cited the 
President’s Budget message, the same message in which he 


an | 
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recommended that no appropriation be made for the cruisers. 
In the very next sentence following the recommendation that 
no appropriation be made, he recommended that the cruisers be 
reauthorized by legislation. Let us see just where a literal 
compliance with the recommendations of the Budget message 
would leave us. 

We are now within a week of the close of this Congress. 
With the existing condition of the legislative calendar. there is 
no possibility that we shall be able through independent legisla- 
tion to reauthorize these cruisers. The fact is, this is the only 
way in which the President's recommendations, taken as a whole, 
can be made effective; and in my judgment, the amount of the 
appropriation carried is of minor importance. The main point, 
and the only point of consequence, as I see it, is keeping alive 
the authorization for the three cruisers. 

This is the reason why I shall support the amendment pro- 
posed here to the Senate amendment. Incidentally, for it is of 
no consequence now, it is the same amendment that I favored 
when the bill was before the House in January. 

I wish to repeat what I said at the outset, that I would 
uphold the hands of the President in his efforts along the line 
of the limitation of naval armament, but I can not feel that our 
action on this occasion in extending the life of these three 


| cruisers—doing, in fact, the very thing that is specifically asked 


for in the Budget message—will in any way weaken the hands 
of the President in any negotiations he may be able to enter 
upon. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Suppose you vote that way and force the President to veto 
the naval bill; what will happen? 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman can trust the President, 
as we all do, to perform his duty in the White House just as 
the President can trust us to perform our duties on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe he will veto it and send it back. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] in his usual felicitous and eloquent 
way expressed this morning what I trust is the real spirit of 
America, namely, that she is not moved by any avaricious ambi- 


| tion, that she seeks no territorial aggrandizement, that she would 


infringe upon no nation’s rights, that she would simply insist 
upon justice to herself while doing justice to all others. That 
I understood to be the idea, although not so well expressed 
perhaps as the gentleman himself phrased it. 

Mr. Speaker, I like to think that that has always been the 
spirit of America. I like to hope and trust that it always will 
be the spirit of America. But, sir, was it not the spirit of 
America in 1914 as much as it iS to-day? I am sure our feeling 
as a Nation was as unselfish and disinterested in that year 
when a prince of the house of Austria, whose name but few in 
America had ever heard, was shot down by an assassin over in 
a little nation of Europe, far inland; but the flame that started 
from that pistol shot set the world on fire, and we witnessed 


| 2,000,000 men from this disinterested America sent across the 


seas to do battle, and 2,000,000 others under arms at home 
ready to go. 

There have been during our national life just two great wars 
that were general in their scope among European nations, the 
Napoleonic wars and the recent world holocaust, and though 
separated as we were and are from Europe, trying to keep free 
from European entanglements, yet, despite the prayers of moth- 
ers and the efforts of statesmen, we found ourselves unable to 
keep out. Shall we be more hopeful of the future in view of 
history? My dear friend from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] spoke 
to us fluently of the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
held hé@re a few years ago, and of the moral responsibility of 
America, and the danger of militarism. When in history has a 
navy manifested militarism? [Applause.] Never in all the his- 
tory of the world! Militarism, that is, that spirit bent upon 
war, has come from armies, and I have never favored any large 
standing Army for these United States lest it might distort that 
spirit to which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] re- 
ferred, lest we become a militaristic nation. In the past repub- 
lics have become so, but never through their navies. 

It might be judged from remarks made by some gentlemen 
here to-day that by adopting the Senate amendment we would 
in some way violate the spirit of that limitation of armaments 
convention. Surely no person will assert that. I merely say 
that inferences might be drawn from some of the things that 
have been said. As a matter of fact, we have not kept pace 
with the building program of Great Britain, which, by all the 
terms of the treaty, we were entitled to do; nor shall we do so 
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by adopting this Senate amendment. We shall simply add a 
few where Great Britain, without hesitation, has built many. 
We violate no treaty. 

I have learned some things recently that have caused me to 
wonder about that treaty, whether or not, after all, it was the 
blessing to the world and the blessing to us that we hoped at 
the time it might be. If I am correctly informed, it has been 
intimated through diplomatic channels that the Government of 
Great Britain do not believe that we have the right to elevate 


the guns that are now upon those battleships which we. pre- | 


served out of the scrapping at the time; and so we are not 
able in that respect, in the matter of gun range, to bring our- 
selves up to what England reserved for herself under the 
terms of the treaty. Since we have nothing against England, 
why should England make diplomatic representations to us 
upon that subject? [Applause.] Furthermore, I understand 
that by reason of some technicality in the matter of tonnage, 
concerning which I do not profess to be an expert, growing out 
of displacement, Great Britain has gained an advantage of 25 
per cent in the matter of tonnage over the United States. I 
um not reciting these things as indicating any feeling toward 
Great Britain or any fear of trouble with Great Britain, but 
why should it be an affront or an offense to Great Britain or 
to any nation if we ourselves choose to exercise our undisputed 
rights under that treaty and lay down the plans and specifica- 
tions for these three cruisers, adding this comparatively small 
tonnage to the Navy of the United States? 

I fail to see why any nation is entitled to take offense or why 
such action on our part ought to arouse in the breasts of any 
thinking people the slightest apprehension in respect to our 
intention, and I say that particularly in view of our unselfish 
history of 150 vears. 

Some gentlemen have suggested that if might impede nego- 
tiations looking to further limitation. I can not see how or why 
it should impede such negotiations. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
will he please state that before our committee these commis- 
sioners usked that a building program might be put behind 
them, so that they might have a better and stronger hope of 
possibly getting a reduction of these small ships. This is done 
at their request? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
has stated it, and better than I could, because it occurred before 
his committee. 

Of course, I respect both the personality and the office of the 
President of the United States. I seek no political quarrel 
with him upon this question. There is no element of partisan- 
ship involved in this matter, so far as 1 know, and certainly 
none so far as my own heart is concerned; but, my friends, if 





unfortunately, despite all of our prayers and all our wishes, an |! 


occasion arises in which again the battle flags of the Republic 
are unfurled and the youth of the land have to go forward, 
then, when there might have been salvation by reason of that 
Navy to which we are entitled under all of the agreements we 
have made, but for the lack of which our coasts are attacked 


and our cities bombarded and our sons slain, it will be no de- | 


fense to say that it was against the judgment of the President | 
of the United States to have such a Navy and that, therefore, | 


we had followed his judgment instead of our own. 
be no defense to say, “ We followed the President.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
theman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker and you, my colleagues, I 
know that it is a rather unusual thing for a Speaker to take 
part in debate. I am glad that it appears that you do not 
seem to mind very much. [Applause.] But I would noédo so 
unless I believed, deep in my heart, that this matter is a funda- 
mental, basic one, and of vital importance to the security and 
future of my country. 

L do not tind it a grateful task to oppose an item of a bill 
brought in by the Subcommittee on Naval Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I think the work of my friend from 
Idaho [Mr. FrRENcH] since he has been chairman of that sub- 
committee has been extraordinarily useful and effective. [Ap- 
plause.| I do not like to oppose an item that comes from the 
committee of which my friend from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] is 
chairman, as I believe, the ablest chairman of the Committee 
en Appropriations certainly in my time. [Applause.] The only 
fault 1 have to find with that great committee is that in this 
instance it has adhered too faithfully to the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget. [Applause.] I am unable to 
perceive any strong reason why, in the case of the Army, that 


[Applause. ] 
gentleman 


It will then | . 
position. 


The gentleman from Ohio is | 
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committee should have gone beyond the Budget estimates a1q 
in the case of the Navy stood by them. I agree as to the 
efficiency of the Bureau of the Budget and I believe in follow- 
ing its recommendations whenever I can. But, mind you 
the Bureau of the Budget is not responsible to the people of 
the United States, and we are. [Applause.] And particularly 
are we responsible in questions of national defense, 

Now, I am not going into a discussion of the uses of the Navy 
either in war or peace. Of course we know that the navies 
of all countries are of very vital necessity to any country that 
has outside commerce in preserving and keeping open the paths 
of foreign trade. 

I want to refer, though, to one instance in connection with 
the Navy of the United States that made a profound impression 
on me at the time. It was the year I was elected to Congress, 
in 1902. I happened to be here when the so-called Venezuela 
incident occurred. The Emperor of Germany had refused to 
avbitrate.certain claims against Venezuela and had sent a fleet 
there to seize territory. While it was announced that the seiz- 
ure was to be only temporary, it did not take a shrewd observer 
to know that had we not protested a naval base would have 
been established close to the Panama Canal. President Roose- 
velt sent for the German ambassador and informed him in no 
uncertain terms that if Germany refused to arbitrate those 
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| claims he would send the American fleet down there under 


Admiral Dewey, with orders to see that no Venezuelan terri- 
tory should be seized, and facing that situation Germany imme- 
diately agreed to arbitrate. [Applause.] 

I believe the American people, the great majority of them, 
certainly are for a powerful and adequate navy. [Applause. | 

I know they supported Congress when it started out on the 
1916 naval program, which, had it been allowed to be com- 
pleted, would have made us by far the preponderating naval 
power of the world, and we would have been had it not been 
for the Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament. 
We entered that conference potentially, at least, the greatest 
sea power of them all; we left it with a navy equivalent to the 
greatest of the naval powers of the world. The real reason why 
we were able to procure these agreements with other nations 
was that we were prepared to make and did make greater 
sacrifices than any two of them put together. [Applause.| 
It was hailed as a smashing victory for peace, but the 
American people expected, and had the right to expect, that 
all the terms of our contract were going to be lived up to. My 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Burton] quoted with approval 
something Secretary Hughes said at that time. Let me read 
you what Secretary Hughes—who had more to do with the 
successful outcome of that conference than anyone—said a very 
few months afterwards. On the celebration of Navy Day he 
said: 

The celebration of Navy Day has my hearty approval. This Govern 
ment bas taken the lead in securing the reduction of naval armament, 
but the Navy that we retain under the agreement should be maintained 
with efficient personnel and pride in the service. It is essential that we 


should maintain the relative naval strength of the United States 
That, in my judgment, is the way to peace and security. It will! be 
upon that basis that we would enter in future conferences or mak: 
agreements for limitation, and it would be folly to undermine our 


[ Applause. ] 

Thus spoke the Secretary of State at that time in contem- 
plation of future conferences. I agree with every word of that 
statement. I said on the floor of the House the other day, 
and I now repeat, that while we were in honor bound under 
our treaty with the other nations participating not to go above 


| the 5-5-3 ratio, yet we owed at least as great an obligation to 
| the American people not to go below it. 


[ Applause. ] 

To-day we are not in the position of superiority we were al 
the time the limitation of armaments conference was held; we 
are rather in a position of inferiority. Therefore we must 
take up the quesffon of a new conference on the limitation of 
armaments not as a Nation willing to make great sacrifices in 
the cause of peace but as a Nation begging others to make sac- 
rifices themselves. In answer to our invitation to enter upon 
another conference on the limitation of armaments we have 
within the last few days received refusals from two nations and 
a decidedly qualified acceptance from another. 

Is this the time, my colleagues, to announce to the world that 
we are not going to appropriate anything for ships that sail 
the seas but simply authorize ships that live in dry docks mace 
of blue prints? That seems to me to be at the foundation of 
this question. 

That we may be secure at home and that our influence 
for good and for world peace may be felt abroad we must have 
a strong and adequate navy. [Applause.] Surely no other 














- can complain if we carry out to the letter the contract 
with them. [Applause.] No nation can complain if 
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e made eC.) t 5 
= .¢ all times insist on maintaining our Navy on a substantial 
equ » with that of the other greatest naval power and in the | 
p! ion of 5 to 3 to any other? 


\\» have been eminently just; we have been more than just 


+) all the other nations of the world; let us be just with our- | 


sely { Applause. ] 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. 
has expired, : 
FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask whether there are 
other speakers on the other side? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
\ . |Mr. Butter] has 1 minute remaining, and the gentleman 
mn Id2ho has 14 minutes remaining. 
Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania desire 
fo use that one minute? 


The time of the gentleman from 


Mi 


Mr. BJTLER. No; I will yield it. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. [Applause.] 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois is 
recognized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have had some hesitation in 


arising to speak here to-day, because of my recent illness, and 
I shall be very much pleased if I can have as much quiet as 
possible while I make what to me will be something of an effort. 

No one loves the Navy more than I; no one wants to see it 
supreme in every way more than I; no one loves his flag more 
than I: and there is no man here or elsewhere under the flag 
who believes more in proper preparation for defense, but I do 
ot consider it necessary to have an army or navy so large 
necessary defense that they become a burden upon the 
eople. [Applause.] If the Army and the Navy had their way 
| than $3,000,000,000 a year for their maintenance. [Ap- 
plause.} I apprehend that if we should reach that stage of 
] 


being antagonized by the people. 

This is a simple question that is before us. It is a question 
our integrity of purpose, whether when we indicated to our 
President that he should seek to have another disarmament 
conference we meant what we said. [Applause.] This was not 
a question of Republican or Democratic politics. 

Democrats and Republicans alike have voted to request the 
President to eall a conference for the further limitation of 
armament, and time and again we have suggested and inti- 
mated to the President that we would like to know when he 
wus going to carry out our request; but the very moment he 
undertakes it we seek to hamstring him by telling him that 

must lay down additional cruisers as a condition precedent, 
by serving notice on those with whom he is going to con- 
fer that he is not in earnest in behalf of a continued reduction 

iilitary and naval armament. 

[ am in earnest when I ask the President to do a certain 
thing, and every man here should be. [Applause.] For one I 
propose to stand by the President [applause] in his endeavor 
perform the mission which we have asked him to undertake. 
Ile has shown his good faith by an effort on his part to obey 
quest. Shall we be spared the burdens necessarily im- 
by naval competition? My friends, are we going to let 
said that our action in imposing a task upon the Chief 
Executive Was merely a gesture? 

If this amendment prevails, in what situation will the Presi- 
d find himself? Simply deserted, rebuffed in the midst of 

egotiations by the sponsors of the moves he has made. 

| have the greatest respect for the opinion of every Member 
‘ Each one will vote his conscience. He will vote the way 
he believes he ought to vote in order to preserve the best de- 

that ean be had for his Nation, and I propose to vote the 

I intend to vote against this amendment inserted by the 
ite because I believe that is not the way to treat the 
stion, 

u are not going to get the ships any sooner by the appro- 
priation of this money. You will not be able to get the plans, 
se this appropriation does not provide for making plaiis, 
he plans are made and paid for from another appropria- 
ver which we at present have no jurisdiction. 
have already authorized three cruisers to be built. We 
ippropriated money to begin their construction, but there 

ontracts let, and yet you are proposing appropriations 

r three more; but that will not get the cruisers sooner. 
use you have given the President the right to say he will not 
| | these cruisers unless his judgment tells him it is the thing 


of 


1 (| 
Nt 
I 


it in 


) 


Wi 


then what is the purpose of the intended appropriation? Is 
nded to prove to the people of the world that we are get- 


| three additional cruisers. 
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ting ready to defend America’s rights, or is it to prove to the 
people with whom we are proposing to confer that we are not in 
earnest in our efforts to confer? Is it for the purpose of show- 
ing the world that we are preparing for a greater measure of 
defense, or is it for the purpose of giving our enemies abroad 
the right to say we are not in earnest when we request the 
President to call such a conference? 

Ah, gentlemen, you can not fool the intelligence of the world 
by the effort that is seemingly being made here to lay down 
You are not adding anything what- 
ever to the strength of the Navy by what you are proposing to 
do, but you are embarrassing the President of the United States 
in his effort to gather the naval nations of the world together 
for the purpose of seeing what more can be done to stop com- 
petition in naval armament. [Applause.] 

: Now, what do we accomplish by the effort we are making 
ere? 

You are not going to get the cruisers. I want to say to you 
that we have tied up in the navy yards at Philadelphia and 
other places 108 destroyers, each one of which can be taken out 
on short notice, and each one of them has the speed of any 
cruiser that may be built. We have more destroyers than any 
other nation of the world, and the ownership of them places 
the United States in the strongest position of any nation of the 
world from a naval standpoint. [Applause.] 

An appropriation of $1,200,000 for the construction of three 
cruisers, the contracts for which have not yet been awarded, 
was made last year. Why? The answer is that you can not 
get private capital to finance a $50,000,000 undertaking with 
but 2 per cent of the total cost available for the first year’s 
work. If these three vessels which we are now discussing were 
let to private shipyards, those establishments simply would 
defer actual construction until such time as we would supple- 
ment the $1,200,000. 

What basis have we for believing that they would pursue 
that course? What basis have we to believe that they would 
pursue a different policy or course next year than the one they 
pursued iast year and the year before? On the other hand, if 
it should be decided to build them in the navy yards, which I 
should think the President would feel compelled to do, with 
the scrapping possibility an ever-present factor in any treaty 
arrangement, the prospect of making any progress, if any- 
thing, would be less favorable, because the general law would 
prevent the yards from expending in excess of the sum 
appropriated. 

You are simply going to do this if you adopt this amendment. 
You are going to enable the propagandists in foreign countries, 
who are opposed to any kind of military or naval! limitations, 
to advertise that the American Congress has launched upon a 
cruiser-building program; that America is in no hurry for a 
conference; that America proposes first to build up her fleet 
before undertaking seriously to talk further limitations. That 
is the picture that will be painted, and that is the picture the 
President is asking you to suppress. If being apprised of the 
fact, you persist in this deceptive meaningless scheme; the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 

In the course of the debate on this proposition we have heard 
it said by those indorsing it that they are not impressed by 
the President's message, transmitting the Budget; that its mean- 
ing is not sufficiently clear, and, despite the President's position 
that it for us to decide whether or not we are going 
maintain an adequate navy. 

Then, we have heard some contending that we would strengthen 
our position at the conference table if we would appropriate 
$400,000 on account of each of three cruisers costing $16,750,000 
apiece. That is a fair sample of the silly chatter we hear which 
is expected to persuade men, presumed at least to have aver- 


is to 


| age intelligence, to vote for a proposition which is nothing more 


than a cheap bid for votes; that can 
mediate effect upon the standing of our Navy; that can in 
no wise change our original status; that can in no wise give 
relief of the shipbuilding industry, governmental or private; 
and that the President does has 


have no possible im- 


not want, and indicated as 

fully as circumstances permit would be a hindrance rather 
than a help. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have one minute left, and I 
will yield it to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the one minute I want to 
say that we have under construction two airplane carriers, 
the cost ef which will be close to $100,000,000, England has 


| not put out more than two submarines in the last eight years, 


Jupan while proposing to renew four obsolete cruisers has 
postponed the construction of those cruisers by six years. 
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[Applause.] She reduced her appropriation for the navy just Major Peery Sosnowski Vaile 
this year from 297,000,000 yen to 244,000,000 yen. awe Perlman Spearing Vinson, Ga. 
You are facing the question of whether you are going to act ar Phillips Stedman Vinson, Ky. 
seein mn ; e Porter Stevenson Wainwright 
as statesmen. The hour has arrived when you are called upon | Milligan Pou Stobbs Warren 
to say by your votes whether you are in earnest when you ask ee, Prall Strong, Pa. Watson 
the President of the United States to call a conference for the | M © Ky. pratt ee woe 
ii c b ; SLoore, Ky. Quayle Summers, Wash. Welch, Calif 
mitation of armament, and that vote in the affirmative will | Morgan Rainey Swartz | +Whitehead — 
be against the appropriation that is proposed for this $1,200,- | pa wen - ag — Swing Wilson, La. 
000 to lay down the constructi . — ‘ niin: “e » Mo. togers Taylor, N, J. Wingo 
. construction of these three cruisers. | Norton Rowbottom Taylor, W. V Winter 
| Applause. ] orc . j —_— 
pn _ J | 2 ‘onnell, N. Y. Sanders, a, ie Temple Woodruff 
Mi ‘Est AL rose. oe La Sanders, Tex. ‘Thompson Woodrum 
rhe SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? — | ha he ae aon 
Mr VESTAL. I rise to offer an amendment to the motion | Oliver, N. Y. Smithwick Cedeoves Warts t 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Parker Snell Updike aa ' 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous rors CORNENG, H.'s Upshaw Yates 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. adki RATE—152 
rhe SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous | 4} a Ealick Little Sears, Nebr 
question. 9 . i rhe W. T. — Shallenberger 
- a os ‘ 0 “letcher suce Shreve 
Mr. FRENCH. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from In- | Andresen loss MeClintie Simmons 
diana |Mr. Vesrat], as I understand it, has offered a substi- — Frear McKeown Sinclair 
Sten, oltinaandie, t iemeeae a rnolc French McLaughlin, Mich, Sinnott 
ave not seen it. Ayres Fulmer N : : 
The SPEAKER. The Chair es Sailev suline McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith 
SPEAKER. The Chait has not recognized the gentle- | Bailey Funk McSwain Speaks 
man from Indiana for that purpose, and the Chair is not sure pore rad wind Madden Sproul, Ii 
that it would be in order. The gentleman from Georgia has | Berger Gardner Ind > Stalker o 
moved the previons question on the motion of the gentleman | Black, Tex. Gifford * Martin, Mass. Steagall 
from Pennsylvania. ——m Goodwin Menges Strong, Kans. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous | Bowling acon” an pommeees, Tex. 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Bowman Griest Mooney Taber. 
to recede and concur with an amendment. | on Med, tnd. Moore, Ohio Taylor, Colo, 
rhe SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous | one a one Va, Faylor, Tenn, 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Burtness Hastings onde 7 oa 
Che question was taken; and, on a division (demanded by ee Haugen Murphy Thurston 
Mr. VESTAL) there were—ayes 240, noes 115. aan ee? Nelson, Me, Zillman 
So the previous question was ordered. Carss Hill, Wash Saat: Wis ua 
Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Carter, Okla, Hoch O'Connor, La, ‘Treadway 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Coriatepheratts Holga Sees a feleeha: 
» "han . : " 0 AVEV 7 srhi 
Mr. VESTAL. Do I have the right now to offer my amend- Clegue. omen Perkins ae 
ment? note om Purnell Vestal 
The SPEAKER. No ‘ollins udson Quin Vir a i 
Mr. VEST t 0. : ‘ Colton Hull, Morton D, Ramseyer Vance 7. 
Mr. IST AL. I did not think so. I felt that the Speaker | Cooper, Ohio Jacobstein Rankin Woo 
had recognized me to offer the amendment as a substitute for | Cooper, Wis. Jones Ransley Watres 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. ‘acaeer” he een Te 
Wn ‘ . er re ‘ : : : . Posse ene eC re 
The SPEAKER. The Chair distinctly said, “ For what pur- | Dallinger Kiefner ic aaaane White’ Kens 
pose does the gentleman rise?” ‘The Chair did not know that | Denison . Knutson Romjue White, Me, — 
the gentleman desired to offer an amendment. on lowa Kopp Rouse Whittington 
Mr. VESTAL. I answered by saying ote: , | Dougbton Kvale Rubey Williams, I. 
he answered by saying that I desired to offer | Dowell LaGuardia Rutherford Williams, Te 
an amendment. Driver Lampert Sabeth Williamson. “a 
The SPEAKER. But in the meantime the gentleman from a eh anes onan, Mies 
Georgia was on his feet demanding the previous question. The von 2 ad ai ee ~ 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania ANSWERED * PRESENT *—1 
to recede and concur in Senate amendment numbered 25, with Ragon 
an amendment. NOT VOTING—51 
The question was taken. Ackerman Gibson Kunz Scott 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt. pom ef eae =e Seger 
edn weg gs i i eee gy «Caner gant »pleby tolder we, Ga. Str P 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas Bixler Goldsborough Lowrey conan? 
and nays, Boies Gorman Mead — Swoope 
rhe yeas and nays were ordered, Brand, Obio Graham Merritt Tincher 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 208, nays 172, | Geuntily, Pa. Hull. William E Morin Walters 
answereu “present” 1, not voting 51, as follows: Crowther Irwin ' Patterson Senver 
[Roll No, 40] Dominick Jenkins Rayburn Wheeler 
No. Doyle Johnson, Ky. Reed, N. Y, Wolverton 
YEAS—208 Fairchild Kemp Reid, I. Zihlman 
Abernethy Carter, Calif. Fenn Johnson, 8. Dak ee Pe aan tes 
Aldricl Celler Vis caaean” , > i ‘ecede . ’ rf 
Alri 1 oval a Jobnyon, Tex. So the motion to recede and concur with an amendment was 
Andrew Chindblom Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kaha —_— agrest - 
Aswell Soshoom Fort eed = ~ The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
sat Gee tieide Collier. . ae Kendall On the vote: 
acharach Connally, x, “reeman ce i 
a ieteeme ienaae . Sredhieaieaes et ees | Mr. Appleby (for) with Mr. Anthony (against). 
anak Corning Gallivan ieee Mr. Seger (for) with Mr. Jenkins (against). 
et « Cox Gambrill Rinehelae Mr. Wolverton (for) with Mr. Sweet (against). 
ee Conte Ehanenant West Rit en | Mr. Merritt (for) with Mr. Ackerman (against). 
eoier Crlap Garrett. Tenn Kirk om ee (se) we Mr. —_ of IMinois (against). 
—— CF ie ee Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Rago gains 
Bi ze Collen ” Geauee’ ed Lankford | Mr. Mead (for) with Mr. Wheeler (against). oe? 
Bell aeocen Given oa | Mr, Weaver (for) with Mr. Lowrey (against), 
— . nm. E. sapien Green, Fla. Lazaro | General pairs: 
Hane avenpor Griffin Lea, Calif. Mr. “row » wi , 
sine fon 4 teal of nate Mr. Crowther with Mr. Rayburn. 
Bovlan Davis og a | Mr. Golder with Mr. Doyle. 
Sea din. Deal Hall N. Dak idan Mr. Graham with Mr. Kunz. | 
Briges Dempsey Hare ; Lineberger Mir Mills with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Britten Dickinson, Mo. Harrison Linthicum ir. ee Oe for’ ~~ Tall aang 
oe, ichamin - cs oo Mr. Morin with Mr. Gilbert. 
srOwmENS cman awley 4yon Mr. Zihlman with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Brumm Douglass Hayden McDuffie Mr. Irwit ith Mr. Golds . 
Buchanan Drane Hill, Ala McFadden | M .B a of Dhio. an ate, en: 
een tes - Sa o McLeod Mr. Bran of Ohio with Mr. Kemp. 
Burdick Dyer — Hi oer McMillan Se ee 
, < ab ope mca s 
nin mere Houston, McReynolds ‘ Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
Campbell Englebright Tames MacGregor from Peuneyivania, Mr., CONNOLLY, and if present he wou d 
atiehd Beterky oan coos ie S, vote “aye,” and I desire to withdraw my vote of “no.” 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ aye.” 
Was the gentleman present? 
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Not at the beginning of the roll call. I 





GRAHAM. 


VI 
» while they were calling the roll. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 
result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
()) motion of Mr. Burier, a motion to reconsider the vote 
} ich the motion was agreed to was laid on the table. 


(PAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS—NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
ily FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
hese who have spoken upon this subject this afternoon 
five legislative days in which to extend their remarks in 
RECORD. 
rhe SPEAKER. 
hears none. 
BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
wis a conference held here in the city of Washington in 
for the purposes of the reduction of armament. At that 
ne we were admitted to have the greatest sea power of all 
nations entering the conference. According to the terms 
ched at that conference, we scrapped splendid warships, 
hile other parties to the conference only scrapped beautiful 
sets of blue prints. It was agreed that a ratio of 5-5-3 be 
allotted to Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. How 
has this matter worked out? It has worked out so that to-day, 
instead of being the equal of Great Britain at a ratio, we are 
only below her but almost on a par with Japan. Who is 
yponsible for this condition? With our Navy weakened and 
ipidly deteriorating, our only concern appears to be to keep 
thin the requirements of the Director of the Budget, no 
matter what happens. 
Members of Congress criticized the President for his action 
n Nicaragua. Yet events have proved that the President is 
right to-day in the stand he has taken. Things have come to 
such a bad pass in that country that only to-day we are ad- 
vised that Great Britain is to send a warship to protect British 
lives and British interests in that country. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Mr 


Without the proper naval representation we appear to be 
ble to do the work in Nicaragua that we should do. It is 


duty of the Congress to commence at once the construction 
the three light cruisers called for in the act of 1924, and to 
ilopt a systematic program of construction that will restore to 
our country the commanding position we held prior to the 
Washington conference of 1921. Our Navy has always been 
uw pride. We glory in its illustrious record. We pride our- 
clyes upon its splendid achievements and the American people 
demand that we restore it to its former degree of strength and 
etliciency. ‘Let us then do our part by voting to-day to agree 
to the Senate amendment and provide the initial appropriation 
for the commencement of the building of the three light cruisers, 
the completion of which will help restore American prestige on 
the high seas. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
it to revise and extend my remarks. - 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. HILL of Maryiand. Mr. Speaker, in some sections of 
ix country there is a tendency to consider that men who 


have served in the Army or in the Navy of the United States 
in war have thereby become “ militarists” and are always 
eager for more war and more armament. This, however, is 


net the case. No one hates war worse than those who have 
hown war, and no one desires less armed conflict than those 
who have participated in it. 
The policy of this country is peace. Armament in accord- 
ce with the policy of peace is absolutely necessary, and unless 
licy and armament go hand in hand we shall not be able 
inaintain the peace on which our civilization depends. I 
erefore am strongly in favor of the three cruisers now under 
consideration. I listened with the greatest interest to the 
uurks of the Speaker [Mr, Loncwortnu], and I agree abso- 
‘ely with everything that he has said on the subject of main- 
ing our Navy in an adequate condition. I was in favor 
“! the work of the disarmament conference, but to me the 
ratio meant actual relative strength. 
| desire to take this occasion to refer to another matter of 
interest to the American people. I recently introduced a bill 
f the modification of the Volstead Act along States’ rights 
and I feel sure that the following editorial in the New 
k World of December 22, 1926, will furnish food for thought 
all the membership of this House. This editorial as 


VS: 


is 


HOIST WITH THEIR OWN PETARD 

(hing could be more simple or moderate than the plan of Repre- 
ve JOUN PuHttie HILL, of Maryland, to modify the Volstead Act 
ested by the New York referendum, 
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Section 29 of the Volstead law now reads: 


“ The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture of liquor 
without a permit shall not apply to a person for manufacturing non 
intoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home.” 

Mr. HiLt would amend merely by making it read that the penalties 
of the act shall not apply to the manufacture, sale, and transportation 
of beverages not intoxicating in fact, as determined by State law. 

That phrase, “ not intoxicating in fact,” has already been judicially 
established as the meaning of “ nonintoxicating” as used in section 29. 
It was the outcome of the case personally brought to an issue by Mr 
Hitt himself. Not only did a United States district court give this 
meaning to section 29, but the United States circuit court of appeals 
affirmed it and the Department of Justice and the Prohibition Unit 
accepted and approved it. And this notwithstanding the fact that 
“Farmer” HILu's cider, which figured in the test case, was alcoholic 
by much more than one-half of 1 per cent, and his wines ran as high 
as from 8 to 12 per cent. 

This section 29 was a crafty 
Volstead enforcers of prohibition. 


piece of work on the part of the 


They were bidding for the farmers’ 


vote and undoubtedly intended substantially to exempt the farmers 
from the application of their impossible law in its lying definition 
what is intoxicating. Like a chicken or a curse, that section is now 


in the way of coming back home to roost. 


I desire also to call to the attention of the House another 
editorial, from the New York Telegram of December 22, 1926, 
which I know will be of great interest, and which is as follows: 


MR, HILL LAYS A GHOST 


Very rarely has any one so clear a cause for getting angry at any 
body else as the drys have in the case of Congressman JOHN PHILIP 
Hitt of Maryland. Major Hitt has been referred to occasionally as 
one of the congressicnal lame ducks; the appellation is not exact, for 
had he not chosen to contest the Republican senatorial nomination 
with WeELLeR those nonpartisan anti-Volsteaders of his district would 


have continued rolling up their 10,000 majority for him from now till 
the triumph of Captain Stayton or doomsday. Sut, Jame duck or no 
Major Hitt has performed for the country a service which the ardent 
drys could ill see performed. 

It is not just that he has introduced in the House a bill to amend 
the Volstead Act in conformity with the terms of the referendum 
which swept New York by such a majority last month; it is the par- 
ticular point of the Volstead Act at which he proposed to insert th: 


amendment that gets Mr. Wheeler's goat. 


He makes choice of that particular paragraph which states that 
cider may be made almost ad libitum, provided only that it be not fer 
meuted to the point where it becomes intoxicating in fact; which 


states, also, that nobody need concern himself for fear his fruit juice 
is getting enough kick in it to be enjoyable. not 
amendment—and it an amendment that should command 
reading—without ocular proof that if it be unconstitutional to permit 
the making of per beverages, the Volstead Act i 
unconstitutional. 

That bugaboo is definitely dispelled. The drys may still affirm, 
the courts have passed upon that the States or a 
can not legally be allowed to say what is intoxicating and what non- 
intoxicating. But that part the amendment which simply extends 
to all classes the privilege now enjoyed in full by farmers and 
families, and which duly advertised as can 
quashed by the old familiar unconstitutionality hocus pocus. 

It has always seemed if Major WUiLv’s laboratory efforts in 
the making of peach liqueur strong enough to induce the enforcement 
bureau to try to stop him, and the success he had in bringing forth a 


One can read the 


is witk 


2.75 cent then 


until 
the question, jury 
of 
their 
is easily be 


such, not 


as 


court opinion that Congress had never intended to limit the strength 
of the farmer's beverage after the manner of the city dweller’s beer, 
should have received more notice than has been given them. 


They afford a substantial contribution to a political question which 


the Anti-Saloon League and its followers would never debate on it 
merits. Major Hitt has now cashed in on them in a most practical 
iInanner. 

The question of prohibition means a great deal more than 
the mere question of restriction of personal rights by the 
Federal Government in its sumptuary matters. It means an 
invasion of local self-government, and a departure from the 
old theory of the Constitution. For that reason the ques- 


tions relating to prohibition remain of extraordinary interest 
to the American people. Even on such questions as national 
defense, most careful and valuable speeches may be made 
in this House without exciting any public interest, but every 


newspaper in the country publishes the slightest remarks 
made here in reference to Volsteadism. They publish these 
things because people are interested in it. The situation in 


the House bas changed very vitally on this prohibition ques- 
tion in the past six years. A remedy for the evils of Vol- 
steadism will be found in the not distant future. I should like 
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the House to consider the following House concurrent resolution, 
which I introduced on May 25, 1926. 


Concurrent resolution 


Whereas it appearing that the proposition to submit the vexed ques- , 7 : 
tion of prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as provided in | show the fallacies upon which this unfortunate determination 


States | of the matter rested. 


the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
and in the prohibition enforcement act, to the people for further con- 
sideration and settlement, as authorized by the State of New York and 
proposed elsewhere, is finding favor throughout the country, evi- 
denced by the expressions of leading citizens and officials, regardless of 
their former attitude on the question; and 

Whereas a tair and legal determination of the question may only be 
ascertained and through the election methods provided by the 
several States of the Union; and 

Whereas it is needful for the peace and contentment of the people 
that this question be removed from the realm of controversy and from 
American politics, in which it 
great detriment of the right solution of economic and other problems: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States that the 
people in the respective States of which they are citizens should be 
accorded early opportunity to express, by ballot, their true sentiment 
upon the question now disturbing the tranquillity of the Republic, 
namely— 

Virst. Shall there be a modification of the so-called Volstead Act, and 
if so, to what extent? 

Second. Shall the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution be modi- 
fied or repealed? 

And to this end the President of the United States is requested 
respectfully to invite the constituted authorities of the several States 
to provide, as uniformly as may be, for the submission of this question 
to the sovereign electors of their respective States for their decision at 
the earliest practicable date. 


as 


by 


SALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT PROPERTY 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's desk Senate bill 4805, to insist upon the 
House amendments, and agree to the conference asked. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4805) to authorize the sale under the provisions of 
the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 


ment real property. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
hone. 


The Clerk will report the conferees. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. JAMES, Mr. HILL of Maryland, and Mr. McSwain, 
NATIONAL ARBORETUM 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 1640, to insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the conference asked. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
An act (S. 1640) entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to further insist on the House amendments and agree 
to the conference. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will announce the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HAvuGEN, Mr. PURNELL, and Mr. ASWELL. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the District of Columbia 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding that the hear- 
ings on this bill disclosed that there will be an approximate in- 
crease of upwards of 1,500 pupils in attendance in the District 
in the next fiscal year; notwithstanding 
were on February 1, 1927, 49 schools in the District shame- 
fully overcrowded: notwithstanding the fact that there are 
upwards of 38,000 pupils now compelled to attend part-time 
classes, the subcommittee in charge of this bill in the House 
has made no provision whatever for additional teachers. This 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


schools 


is an alarming and dangerous situation and naturally provokes 
the inquiry— 


that there | 
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How such a serious condition of affairs should be so flippant}y 
disregarded ? : 


Though it may be too late to have the omission corrected jn 
the pending bill, I am anxious that the Recorp shall plainly 


FaLLacy No. 1.—THAT THE AVERAGE OF PUPILS PER TEACHER IN Tlig 
DIsTRicT SCHOOLS 18 ONLY 23.4 


This is part of a widely circulated propaganda obviously 
intended to strike at the head of the public schools. ; 

It has no foundation in fact. 

The actual average of pupils per teacher is nearly 31. 

The testimony of the head of the Department of Education 


| seems to have been entirely disregarded, while the testimony of 
| outsiders, having no experience or knowledge of the subject, 








| was swallowed with apparen zeTrness. 
is now overshadowing all else, to the | : a apparens ‘eagerness 


For instance, a person representing herself to be the “ legis. 
lative chairman of the District Congress of Parent-Teachers 
Association” presented to the committee an elaborate docu- 
ment purporting to give “ administrative costs of public schools 
in cities of over 100,000 in 1924.” This was interspersed with 
fabulous tables and running comment quite palpably intended 
to make out the worst possible case against the District ofii- 
cials. I will print herewith one of these “fabulous tables” 
taken from page 775 of the hearings. 


WARNING-—READ THIS TABLE WITH CAUTION 


And note that in order to disparage the schools of the Dis- 
trict and make it appear that there are less pupils to a teacher 
in the District schools than there actually are this artfully 


| contrived table deliberately omits an entire column of figures, 


to wit, the figures showing the “actual daily enrollment,” 
which are absolutely necessary in order to arrive at an honest 
result, and substitutes in its place a column of figures showing 
the “average daily attendance.” 
Exuirzit A 
(Mrs. Bannerman’s statement) 
Number of pupils per teacher in Washington for past 11 years 

















| | 
| ‘ | Percent- tiesined |B 
’ verage agein Number upils 
Year oe. daily at-| average of per 
tendance | daily at- | teachers | teacher 
, tendance | 
' 
— | 
ee See ee on 59, 526 | 49, 625 83.3 1, 787 | 27.77 
BE bb kdachbusdbbbudddadebinctba 60,284 | 49,494 | 82.1 1,831 | 27.31 
WE cial eia <p uti annepiceastee | 61,536 | 47,838.6, 77.74 1,855 | 25.78 
apie ca te ich ee 62,239 | 49,080 | 78.85 1, 965 | 24.97 
We Seek tk sete ee 65, 298 | 52,738.5 | 80.76 2, 096 25. 16 
DU asa te aS ee 67, 064 | 55,295.4 | 82.45 | 2, 198 95.15 
RESET Ee 69, 541 | 58,261.8 | 83.78 2, 224 | 26. 19 
NG 4s dettvninbarcnetmdamsaniendets 71,503 58, 771.4 82. 119 2, 329 25, 23 
Ph: cectnanebsnecetuaiabainbione 72, 573 | 60,034.6 | 82.72 2, 496 24. 05 
ae acai acl 72, 967 | 61, 313.1 84. 02 2, 587 23.7 
Thc tunndenaienniemtiehidienmmel 74, 903 | 61, 778.5 82. 47 2, 640 23. 4 
Ni an ronehdne~cecnaplebenenduaetiedaeenste DREGE Lrectcccace 1 2, 690 25. 01 
| } | 


i Estimated. 

Note also that this table uses the total number of teachers 
in the system, irrespective of whether they have classrooms 
or not, 

As an actual fact, there were at the time of the committee 
hearings not 2,640 teachers in charge of classrooms, but onl) 
2,278. 

Yet the above misleading table counts in all the special! 
teachers who have ho allotted classrooms, and in this manner 
arriving at 2,640, divides that into the average daily attendance, 
which, for the year 1926, was 61,778.5. Answer, 23.4—obvious!) 
wrong! 

The actual enrollment as of December 3, 1926, was 70,555, 
and this is the number of pupils “actually belonging” to the 
schools and for whom seats and classrooms and teachers ust 
be provided. 

Therefore, using 70,553 as the dividend and 2,278—the num- 
ber of classroom teachers in contradiction to music, draw 
ing, domestic science, and other special teachers—as the divi 
sor, we get 30.97 as the average number of pupils per teaclier, 
or practically 31 to the class. 

When this figure is taken in comparison with other schools 
in the country the District schools come out pretty near the 
head of the list instead of at the foot. 


Fatuacy No, 2,—TuHatT THERE I8 NO CALL 





FOR ADDITIONAL TEACHERS 


The confusing element in the problem happend to be this: 
That the school authorities had only appointed 2,630 teachers, 
including special teachers, up to November 1, 1926, whereas 
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propriation for the current year ending on June 30, 1927, 
ided for 2,666. 
other words, the superintendent had not wantonly wasted 
money by appointing all the teachers the appropriation 
‘ted. He came in for some criticism for this, but was he 
itled to praise instead? Is it not wise to hold back 
of these appointments to man the schools gradually ap- 
hing completion ? ‘ 
< is precisely what he appears to have done, as appears 
the following letter in answer to my inquiry as to what 
done about the 386 vacancies and what were the require- 
necessitated by the opening of new schools now in process 
pletion and to be opened in the current fiscal year—that 
efore June 30, 1926—and in the next fiscal year. 
If I interpret the situaticn and needs of the school system 
. ectly, 34 of the vacancies existing on November 1, 1926, 
| been filled and absorbed in the schools now open. Eleven 
»dditional teachers will be required in the schools to be opened 
hefore the close of the present fiscal year, and 52 teachers will 
he needed in the new schools to be opened in the next fiscal 
vear. In other words, the system evidently needs at least 63 
vdditional teachers for the next siscal year. 
However, the letter speaks for itself, and I herewith insert 
it, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1927. 

ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GRIFFIN: Complying with your request, I 
ewith send you a summary statement showing the situation with 
t to the teaching staff of the Board of Education and the changes 
therein since November 1, 1926, the period referred to on page 561 of 


hearings : 





Number of teachers 800¥: ‘2 10BG ss. ccccencenbssncacnnnnses 2, 630 
(Number of vacancies, 36.) 

New teachers appointed in November-.....-..--.~-~....- 5 

New teachers appointed in December__.--....-...-.--.-.. 0 

New teachers appointed in January_.......-..-........- 0 

New teachers appointed in February.._........-....-..... 17 
Gay an WE Rts a i ee 22 
Fotal number of teachers now on roll____.-.--.---._--. 2. 652 


How additional teachers have schools to 


which allotted: 
During the month of November the following teachers were appointed : 


been allotted, showing 


\lditional teacher of music for the junior high schools_.......——— 1 
Teacher, graGe:..3, Laweley: BCR asse dha dds concn dcdncusiuavstions 1 
Vr ee RR aa See 1 
| er, grade 1, Jones School__- sak nhclatiidedapdidexcmtin cama dekalb e 1 
Feacher, aves TF.) DRGs MeO ba eo nec kcedonwbitbenceewe 1 
During the month of February the following teachers were 
ointed: 
Teachers, Francis Junior High School_................-_-_- a 2 
reacher, grade 7, Montgomery School__............ ~~ en 1 
Teacher, grade: 6, Daemtmetnery: Benee)..cce cites ececsetmntecsne 1 
7] her, S000: Gees ee cccntsicwcseseenun Siegiritinetoem 1 
1 her, SGGe By eee Me cccntacudnmerdeemncsiaunes 1 
I Sm lw BR I a a A 1 
Teachers for Stuart Junior High School_.__................... S 
hers for Macfarland Junior High School_....-.--..-------- 2 
NOT! It is to be understood that this schedule does not set forth 
pointments made and shown in the board minutes, but covers 
those appointments chargeable to the balance of salaries shown 


November 1, 1926.] 


New buildings opened since November 1, 1926: 
is Junior High School, Twenty-fourth and N Streets NW. 
Classes partly organized, but not yet operating in the building itself. 


irt Junior High School, Fourth and F Streets NE. 
nized, but not yet operating in the building itself, 
ndall addition, First and I Streets SW. Classes 
ting in the building itself. 


Classes partly 


organized and 


Macfarland addition, Iowa Avenue and Webster Street NW. Classes 
ed, but not yet operating in the building itself. 

ease in number of classes resulting fronr opening of said 

Teachers 

CP ga RO ee eee 2 

elle a es OS aes, Se 8 

1 edcitieos, BO GRGUeR. 6. acducusiecsd sudeunwesdeadeuneenas 0 

TIARG GEG 2 GRtRe qonntaibeninsnoedncawenmademne = 

Total ae aaa aes neeewumeabhsannadenmatiaendicme 12 


NoTre.—It is to be construed that the additional classes and addi- 
| teachers do not represent the entire number of classes, but offsets 
een made for salaries released by the bringing over of grade- 
| pupils into the junior high school organization. The above 
nt indicates the additional salaries used as a result of opening 
ulldings.] 
buildings 


ements: 


to be opened before June 30, 1927, and teacher 
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Teachers 


The shops and industrial activities of the Stuart Junior High 
Sty wcttheblntndins chan athe eigen whiners Ge sible Ain cttainlitaiies en 8 
Shop and drawing rooms of the Macfarland Junior High School 
li li ne le Ale RE ee I ae ar i 2 
A supplementary teacher at the Columbia Junior High School____- 1 
New first grade, Blow School___ ~~~ denial a helbaiasaleetceetipes deplete 1 
Francis Junior High School, language tmstruction........-....__- i 
cs decdiin tong chen ctih cadvanthditees = tes sealant lseeeien-savdaraarGptivin tices 13 
New schools to be opened in next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1928 


and teacher requirements: 
Teachers 


Burroughs School addition. Eighteeenth and Newton Streets NE 9 
Amidon School addition, Sixth and F Streets SW _.----~ atitilnaies “ 
Smothers School addition, Benning, D. C__.....----.----....- 2 
Woodridge School, Central Avenue (Woodridge district). 4 
Kindergarten and industrial centers__ a i 10 

Hine Junior High School addition, Seventh Street and Pennsylvania 
J SS EE eee ee ithe alaalsiiictiasils tated t 
Garnet-Patterson Junior High School, Tenth and U Streets NW 32 

Gordon Junior. High School, Thirty-fifth Street and Wisconsin 
BVGRUD: TOW & Sctctibcidaowsaius sche ees th a diiaibibentiioanits daedeste + BE 
A aaa alia celiac alta 52 


Respectfully yours, 
FRANK W. BALLov, 
Superintendent of Schoole. 


ADDRESS OF HON, J. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
extended in the Recorp an address delivered by the Hon. J. J. 
MANLOVE, fifteenth district of Missouri, at the annual banquet 
of the Genesee County Lincoln Club, in the city of Flint. on 
February 9, 1927, on the subject of “ Nation Building.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remurks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


J. MANLOVE, OF MISSOURI 


The 


NATION BUILDING 


Mr. MANLOVE. My Michigan friends, words fail me in which to 
express My appreciation upon having been invited to come into your 
State and to view at first hand the varied activities of your wonder- 
ful industries. I especially appreciate the invitation by reason of 
the fact that it comes from a man who so well merits your confidence 
and who is your friend and my friend—your splendid, 
Representative, Hon. Grant M. Hupson. 

The high esteeem in which he is held by those whom he has the 
honor to represent is best known to you, but I who have worked with 
him almost constantly day by day for the past four years probably 


upstanding 


have a little more intimate knowledge of the high character and 
sterling worth of his legislative services in Washington than yeu, who 


are more than 1,000 miles away. I take great pleasure in saying to 
you that no man has ever gone to Washington who gave closer appli 
cation to the duties of his office or who made more friends in his per 
sonal contacts or whose sincerity of purpose was more openly acknow!l- 
edged than is that of your own genial Congressman. 

I do not come to you with the hope of bringing you any new thought, 
or of even bringing you any of the well-conceived truths of life clothed 
in any particular garments of rhetoric. Probably the only excuse 
which I might give for presuming to come here is that which actuate 
neighbors to visit in the homes of their friends and discuss with them 
some of those problems which are common to all of us. Were I pre 
sumptuous enough to come into this busy section of our country and 


undertake to outline any new standard of life, I am sure that you 
would feel toward me very much as the little newsboy did toward the 
Rev. Billy Sunday. As the story goes, the evangelist walked out on 
a city street late at night and inquired of a little newsboy the way 
to the post office. Upon receiving a very polite and well-directed 
reply, the evangelist informed the little merchant of the street that 


if he would come to the tabernacle the next day he would show him 


the way to Heaven. Whereupon his skeptical little friend replied: 
“You show me the way to Heaven? Don't kid me like that, Mister 
You don’t even know the way to the post office.” 

However, I am sure that I shall gain much by my visit into your 
land of rivers and lakes—much which I may take back to my friends 
down in that portion of the State of Missouri which we have lovingly 


designated as “The Land of a Million Smiles.” 

I am sure it is a pardonable pride which prompts all of us to b 
lieve that the comnrunity in which we live is just a little 
better than the rest of the world. Yet, our are 
an interchange of fellowship, and I come to you with the hearty good 
wishes of the people of southwest Missouri. The the 
people of Michigan are very similar to those of the people of Missou: 
The people of Missouri have always liked the people of Michigan. Th« 
have had faith in your constancy of purpose, and I bring to you their 
greetings and the hope that you may come and visit us down in th: 
southwest corner of our grand old State, 


bigger and 


visions broadened by 


interests of 
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The same general policies of Government which will best serve you 
will best serve us. The same standard of citizenship which will build 
for a bigger and better Michigan will build for a bigger and better 
Missouri. You will find in Missouri what you will find in Michigan— 
three strata of society; those, like you, who are high-minded and 
always striving to build, and, on the other hand, some who are de- 
stroyers, who have lost the sense of right and wrong and who must be 
guarded by an everlasting vigilance. Then you will find in Missouri, 
as you will find in Michigan, another class of people who are the 
acceptors, and who belong to neither of the other classes, but passively 
take from life, that which is at their command, without making any 
particular contribution to those elements which build for better things. 

It has been suggested that I take for my theme the subject of 
“Nation Building.” 

Such a broad subject as that of “ Nation Building” can 
touched upon within the brief period of time allotted me. 
very woof of the fabric of all history. 

Let us not treat the term “nation” as synonymous with that of 
* vovernment.” The word “ nation” comes from a Latin word mean- 
ing “to be born”; “government” from the Latin word meaning to 
steer, to pilot, to govern. In its early conception “ nation” implied 
a people bound by the same ties of blood. Later it acquired a broader 
conception, including those bound by a common cause, working for a 
general goal and actuated by the same general community of thought 
and purpose. It is a broad term and implies a much wider field than 
that to which we generally ascribe it. In discussing the subject let 
us consider nation building in the light in which it applies to those 
living under the sheltering folds of the Stars and Stripes. 

The question often confronts us as to what constitutes the “American 
eharacter.” The nationals of many other countries may be readily 
distinguished by their physical appearance. Without any such dis- 
tinguishing features to differentiate us from the people of other 
nations, we must rely upon some other distinguishing standard. 

Some inborn instinct prompts mankind to take pride in being a part 
and parcel of the world in which he moves. So long as those around 
him are kind, or even tolerant, he will make most any sacrifice to 
protect the community ideal for which his nation stands. If he 
believes that the outstanding national distinguishing feature is of a 
high standard, be will likewise take a pride in maintaining and pro- 
teeting that ideal and standard. With this in mind it is easy for us 
to conceive that the higher the standard of individual thought and 
purpose the higher will be the standard of community thought and 
purpose. It follows as a corollary that we constantly strive for the 
highest individual conception of grand and noble thoughts and pur- 
poses, in order that our national thoughts may assume the most lofty 
heights attainable. 

1 congratulate you, my new-made friends, upon the part which you 
are playing in the building of national character. Your service is 
truly exemplified in the beautiful poem: 


be only 
It is the 


“THE BUILDER OF THE BRIDGE 


“An old man going along a highway 
Came, in the evening dark and gray, 
To a chasm deep and dark and wide; 
He crossed the chasm in his twilight dim, 
For that swollen stream had no fears for him. 
But when safe across on the other side, 
He turned and built a bridge to span the tide. 


“*Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim standing near, 
*You’re wasting your time in building here; 
‘Your journey will end with the close of this day 

And you never again shall pass this way ; 
So why build this bridge at the close of life’s day, 
When you never agaip shall pass this way?' 


“The builder raised his gray old head, 
‘ Kind friend, in the way I've come to-day,’ he said, 
‘A youth shall follow the self-same path I have led, 
This chasm which has been as but naught to me 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 
It’s true, I’ve built this bridge in my twilight dim 
sut I'm not building for self, I'm building for him,’” 


In every city and hamlet and throughout the countryside of our 
great land will be found men and women who are constantly span- 
ning the chasms which beset the youth of our country—men and 
women who, like you, are giving the best that is in them in life in order 
that the generations which shall follow may not be beset by the 
same dangers which have confronted the generations of the past. 
Your reward, and their reward, is not in the material things of life. 
It is only to be had in the consolation of knowing that your efforts 


have not been and will not be in yain. Thus you are engaged in 
building a Nation of greater strength, and to the ends of greater 


happiness, than that which we have attained in the past. 
We will readily see that the standard of the Nation will be reflected 
in that business arrangement which we call government but which, 
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upon due reflection, we will ascertain is only the instrument of our 
Nation for the purpose of carrying out the ideals of national though: 
We gather from history that no government can rise to higher attain. 
ments than that of its national thought, and that it will sink to decay 
whenever the national thought becomes satiated with ill-founded concep- 
tions of life. 

Let us contemplate as never before the responsibility of our guardiay. 
ship. That we are charged individually with that responsibility is 
well brought home to us in the words of one of Missouri's outstanding 
citizens, Mr. John F. Potts: 


OUR COUNTRY’S KEEPER 


“You are your country’s keeper, 

The Government is but you; 

You are the woof of the fabric, 
Be it weak, or strong and true. 


“You are of the people, 
Through you she will fall or rise; 
Yours is the hand that will crush her 
Or raise her spires to the skies. 


“You are your country’s keeper, 
And yours forever the blame 
If the finger of scorn be pointed 
At a country sunk in shame. 


“ Yours is the hand that will guide her, 
And yours forever the praise 
If she girds herself with a glory 
That shall last through the length of days.” 


Imbued with the spirit of this guardianship, to whom and for what 
do we look for our inspiration? 

The first distinguishing attribute of the American character should 
be that he believe in and have faith in that precious document—that 
American Rock of Gibraltar—the Constitution of the United States 
of America, His heart must beat in accord with those who have giveu 
their lives for the principle that all men are created equal under the 
law. Closely allied with the jealous guardianship of the Constitution, 
he must respect and obey the mandates of the laws of our land. In 
that connection, it is a sad thought that throughout our country we 
find many people who seemingly believe that they are at liberty to 
establish their own code of laws and accept only that portion of the 
law of the land which suits their individual ethics. There are those 
who are prone to condemn the law, the courts, and the representative 
law-making bodies which they themselves have had the opportunity 
of helping to select. Without sounding a note of warning, let me 
call the attention of this class of our citizens to the fact that no 
nation has long sustained after it has fallen into disrespect or disregar«| 
of its governing rules. Condemn them as they may, no other country 
has ever existed where the courts were so unsullied, where the laws 
were so equitable or just, and where the law-making bodies were so 
free from justifiable criticism, as our own. We are blest as no other 
country has ever been blest with the highest national attainments and 
the best form of government that the world has ever known. If there 
are those within our borders who can point to a better country, with 
a higher national thought or more just or liberal rules of Government, 
we are willing to say to them, “ Good-by and Godspeed.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


In searching for a composite figure of history in whom we may find 
the truest embodiment of our ideals, the hearts and minds of the 
American people turn intuitively to that beacon light of love ani 
liberty, the “ Rail Splitter of the Sangamon,” the Great Emancipator 
law lover and lawgiver, our martyred Abraham Lincoln. 

Through his faith in our Bill of Rights, which he realized had been 
won, not only by the footsore soldiers of Valley Forge, but through « 
long, sacrificing fight of a liberty-loving people, we find in him the 
embodiment of honor and honesty, sympathy and understanding, ten- 
derness and tolerance, a fair and fearless man among men, 

We have enshrined in our hearts this champion of liberty as our 
ideal of the true “American character.” 

He left to the world a few axioms of life which make us all closer 
akin. When he said, “Die when I may, I want it said that | 
always plucked a thistle, and planted a flower, where I thought « 
flower would grow,” he was thinking of the thistles of life which 
beset the lives of all mankind. He was thinking of the sadness and 
sorrow, the discouragements and disappointments which come to 
humankind. He was thinking of the consoling happiness which comes 
from making the pathway of our fellowman a little happier. He 


was thinking of the times when his heart ached for the flowers whic!) 
surrounded other men, while, seemingly, only the thistles of life cou 
fronted his outlook to the attainment of his ambitions. 

Some neighbor of ours over in the sunflower State, whose name ! 
never knew, has reembodied that beautiful thought into verse: 








ike to be able to lighten the load 


every poor soul I meet on the road. 
like to be able to dispel all the gloom 
fill every life with the sweetest perfume, 


V 


n my time comes, and my boat dra 
will whisper to loved ones: ‘ My fr 


weth near 
iend lieth here.” * 


like to take part in God’s mighty plan 
ake the world better than when I began. 


i 


ike to fill some definite place 
ieip and encourage the whole human 


race, 


vyhen the clods of the valley shal! fall on my bier, 
all echo to heaven: ‘ God’s man lieth here.’” 


1 


make that our creed. We shall not have to look far each 


| an opportunity of lightening the 


load for some one. We 


a thistle to pluck and a flower to plant. We will find a 


‘re the flower will grow. Men like y 


ou, great strong, success- 


of the world, will find that all around you there are young 


t by the thistles of life; young men 


who are at the turning 


d, who are fighting the losing fight, who need your hand 


from their lives the thistles of discc 


yuragement and fear and 


there the flowers of hope and courage. 


a 
AL? 


in 


n but gather strength when we <« 
e . 

erican hero, as reflected in his stanc 

such well-condensed statements as t 


‘ontemplate further this 
lard of life as he left it 
he following: 


lds nothing to my satisfaction to know that another man has 


sil 
m 
t 


wi 


l 


r of 


} pointed, 
' 


try: 
not bound to win, but I am boun 


If we never try, we never succced. 


d to be true—I am not | 


succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have. | 


st stand with anybody that stands 


right; stand with him 


is right and part with him when he goes wrong. 

not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, but 

work diligently and build one for himself, thus by example 

g that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 

icks through thick and thin. I admire a man like that.” 

ham Lincoln was not only a statesman, but a politician. He | 


in certain political policies, and he 
rid. 


courageously gave them | 


man believes that any particular policy will bring greater 
ess to the Seople than some other policy, it is his duty to advo- 


see the towering figure of a mighty man carrying high the 
a new political party. I can read the undying truths of the 
logic emblazoned thereon; truths which were to guide our 
State over the uncertain seas of gre 


8. 


senbackism, 16 to 1, and 


into that safe harbor of sound judgment and America for 


y political platforms have been written since that first giant of 
rand Old Party stripped himself for battle on the political arena, | 


ll 


i 


it banner Embodied in all of them [I find nothing more 


ig to the American people than his 


terse statement that “if | 


ur steel rails in Europe, we will have their rails and they will 


money ; but if we produce the rails 
ails and the money.” 


icans and countrymen, are you not p 


and our homes? 


» permitting, I should like to recite many of the accomplishments 


Suflice it to say that whenever we : 


in America, we will have 


roud of the record which 


pies of that truth have made in bringing happiness to our 


of the protective tariff we are a prosperous Nation. When 
rt from it, we immediately find ourse 
rable peons of the poverty-ridden nations of the earth. 

been hearing that there are those who are now proposing to 
ir tariff schedules. 


idhere to that Republican | 
‘Ives in competition with | 
| 


we would know the future, we have but to read the past. Armed 


tlic 


ial 


il 


n the prosperity of the American farmer. We are always hoping 


verative marketing. I wish I knew how to stabilize the prices 


\ 


disastrous record of our free-trade 


> brethren, we are wont 


m to these tariff-tinkering statesmen, “Spare that tree; 


a single bough. In adversity it hi 


now. 
ing I possess is invested in land. I 


prices. I wish I knew just how to 


is Sheltered us, and we'll 
am as interested as any 


arrange a perfect system 


vhich the American farmer produces. I am not sure how to 


ut better conditions for the farmer, 


but I know for sure how 


id bring about real disaster, and that would be by reducing the 


sch 


edules, 


riff had completed a scaffold in contemplation of an execution. 


nerously permitted the intended victim to inspect the contraption. | 


t 


somewhat exhaustive examination, 
he prisoner’s opinion of the same, 
to become the central figure of 


soming thing looks dangerous to me.” 


the sheriff inquired con- 
to which the gentleman 
the performance nmed 





| OIL AND GAS LEASES UPON UNALLOTTED LAND WITHIN EXECI 
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The reduction of our tariff schedules generally would not only look 
dangerous, but would almost immediately close every factory, mine, and 
mill in America, 

It is well for us as a party, as well as a people, to take inventory 
once in a while. Without stopping to comment upon the many illus 
trious leaders who have held that banner high in hand, without stop 
ping to comment upon the splendid record of our party's constructive 
achievements, let us review recent accomplishments. 

Coming out of the World War the American people stood staring and 
stunned by the stupendous and ever-increasing national debt. They 
knew that history tells a brutal story of what happens to any nation 
when the people thereof lose faith in the stability of their national 
exchequer. They stood at the parting of the ways seeking guidan 
Then, as of one accord, they accepted the direction of that kindly, 
friendly hand of the grand old party. 

In “taking stock” let us begin with that day when the confiding 
people of our country once again turned over the business management 
of our Government into that guiding hand. That day we accepted the 
responsibility and stand charged with it. 

We gave our leadership into the keeping of a great, patriotic Ameri 
can. Although he was immediately beset by an adversity of conditions 
and was preyed upon by those unworthy to even touch the hem of his 
garments, I thank God for the noble life of the man who came to us 
in that uncertain hour. Crushed by an overwhelming burden, he gave 
his life in a heroic effort to bring order out of chaos—generous, sel 
sacrificing, loving, and loved, Warren G. Harding. 

I resent the cowardly weaklings who would not have dared look into 
that confiding countenance in life, but who, now that his lips are 
sealed in martyred death, attempt to besmirch his name. 

I thank God for another great American who gathered from Harding's 
fallen hand his parchment of safe and sane statecraft. 1 refer, of 
course, to our cool, calculating, conservative Caivin Coolidge. 

On the pages of that parchment were written a pledge to reduce our 
haunting national debt; to reduce needless governmental expenditures; 
to reduce Federal taxes and to restore confidence. 

The pages of the ledger tell how faithfully that pledge has been 
kept. Our national debt has been reduced more than $5,000,000,000 
The running expenses of the Government have been reduced $2,000,000, 
000 a year. Federal taxes have been decreased from $54 to $27 
per person, 

While the peoples of all the other governments on earth are in 
economic and social chaos, the people of our country are clothed, housed 
and fed as no other people ever were before. We are riding whil 
the people of the rest of the world are walking—walking, and pulling 
a load. 

Not perfect; not without effort to improve; not boasting: but 
always proud in accomplishment and. sincere in purpose, we eome to 
you once more, and, with the same sentiment expressed by another 
great American hero, we exclaim, “ Abraham Lincoln, we are her 


P1VE- 
ORDER INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the oil-leasing bill passed 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] T 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks upon the oil and gas leasing bill, | wish to explain 
my position upon this legislation which passed the House Feb 
ruaty 23, 1927, and has for its purpose the leasing of all remain 
ing Indian land upon Exeeutive-order Indian reservations fi 
oil and gas. This law at this time affects my State more than 
any other State involved, as New Mexico is apparently the only 
State now producing oil on lands which come under the pro 
visions of this act. Before the discussion of this matter I was 
promised by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]| time to 
discuss this legislation. Due to the limited allowance of time 
permitted for discussion, I was deprived of the opportunity of 
saying anything concerning the purpose of the act. I therefore 
extend my remarks upon this very important legislation, which 
tends to deal in behalf of the Indians of my State, with the 
leasing of the oil upon their Executive-order lands, and all the 
other States where Executive-order Indian lands are located 

I favored the passage of this legislation in order that the 
development of this oil wealth may proceed for the benefit of 
the Indians and also that the State might derive benefit there 
from. 

The legislation is for the purpose of placing 22,500,000 acr 
of Indian lands, known as Executive-order lands, in the same 
position for future recognition as Indian treaty lands, 4 
virtually confirming to the Indians the same rights therein to 
minerals found within this land as that found on other India 
lands. In fact, it establishes virtually full title to the Indians 
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in all their remaining Executive-order lands. This legislation 
had its origin in the discovery of oil upon the Navajo Treaty 
Reservation in New Mexico and upon Executive-order reserva- 
tion in Utah. The opinion rendered by Secretary Fall, of the 
Interior Department, upon the appeal taken by E. M. Harrison 
from a decision by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
dated January 14, 1922, concerning the right for a prospecting 
permit under section 13 of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 
Stat. 437), for a tract of land included in the Executive-order 
land of the Navajo Reservation situated within the State of 
Utah. The decision of the Secretary was: 

Lands withdrawn from the public domain by Executive order for the 
use of the Indians are lands “owned by tie United States” 
the purview of that term, as used in the act of February 25, 1920, 
and may be included within an oil and gas prospecting permit under 
13 thereof 

To hold otherwise would result in defeating the very purpose of the 
act of Fébruary 25, 1920, for the Indians can not lease the lands, as 
their right to lease is specifically limited to lands bought and paid for; 
and if they are not subject to lease under the general provisions of 
the leasing act, then there is no other form of disposition permissible, 
and further legislation for the development of mineral resources upon 
this character of lands owned by the United States would be required. 

In the view of the department no such condition was contemplated by 
Congress in the passage of the leasing act. For the reasons herein set 
forth it is the opinion of the department that the term “ Indian reser- 
vations,” as used in the departmental regulations of March 11, 1920, 
should not be construed to include lands within Executive-order Indian 
reservations, and it is the further view of the department and it is 
held that the mineral deposits, beneath the surface of such lands, 
specifically enumerated in the provisions of the act of February 25, 
1920, are subject to lease by the department under the provision of 
that act. 


section 


This opinion of Secretary Fall was upheld by the United 
States District Court of Utah, Tillman D. Johnson presiding. 
(Case No. S288E.) The language of the court in deciding the 
case follows: 

This case, gentlemen, as indicated a moment ago, seems to have been 
brought by the Attorney General to cancel permits granted by the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the leasing act, on the ground not 
that the Secretary of the Interior did not have authority to issue 
permits under the act but that he bad no authority to issue permits 
upon this particular piece of land. The land it is claimed was set 
apart by Executive order for Indian purposes, but it does not appear 
that any Indian rights have attached. It is as much in the future, so 
far as the Indians are concerned, as it was on the 17th day of May, 
i884, the day the order was made. The title, both legal and equitable, 
continued and was in the Government at the time this permit was 
That being true, the Executive order could have been set aside 
at any time, could be set aside yet by the Executive. 

My impression gentlemen, that the Secretary of the Interior 
could have set it aside under the authorities, and especially so in view 
of the leasing act wherein he is specifically given authority under 
certain rules and regulations to issue permits upon Government land. 

The equities are all in favor of the defendant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I consider that a decree entered in this case 
dismissing the bill? 

The Court. That will be the end of this’case, yes; decree will be 
entered dismissing the bill; that will be the decree. 

Order filed and made a part of the record. 

An appeal was later taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals, No. 872, 
October term, 1925, as follows: 

1. Was there authority in the Secretary of the 
under the provisions of the leasing act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
lL. 437, 441, Comp. Stat. 1923 Supp. sec. 464044ss) the permit which 
the United States now seeks to have canceled in this suit? 

If this question be answered in the negative, we ask: 

2. Can this suit be maintained by the United States in equity to 
cancel the permit, it having been issued upon formal hearing by the 
Secretary of the Interior, no claim of fraud or bad faith being made, 
and the Government having brought no action to cancel the same for 
1 year, 10 months, and 9 days after its issuance, appellees Midwest 
Oil Co. and Southwest Oil Co., at that time having expended over 
$200,000 in developing the property for oil, which to them is a total loss 
if the permit is canceled? 

These questions of law are by 
for the Eighth Circuit 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
Code. 


issued. 


is, 


Interior to issue, 


the United States Circuit Court of 
hereby certified to the Supreme Court 
239 United States Judicial 


Appeals 


The case pending there now will no doubt be dismissed by 
the enactment of this legislation. 

The Attorney General of the United States did not agree 
with the former Secretary of the Interior, nor with the deci- 
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sion of the United States District Court of Utah as to the 
holding that the lands under Executive order to the Indians 
gave no title. 

He ruled: 


The important matter here, however, is that neither the courts no» 
Congress have made any distinction as to the character or extent of 
the Indians’ rights as between Executive order reservations and reser- 
vations established by treaty or act of Congress. So that if the gen. 
eral leasing act applies to one class there seems to be no ground for 
holding that it does not apply to the others. 

You are therefore advised that the leasing act of 1920 does not apply 
to Executive-order Indian reservations, 


In connection I cite the case of the United States against 
Minnesota (Supreme Court of the United States) : 


Lands which have been appropriated or reserved for a lawful purpose 
are not public and are to be regarded as impliedly excepted from sub- 
sequent laws, grants, and disposals which do not specially disclose a 
purpose to include them. 


If the above opinion should be followed in this case pending 
this legislation now enacted settles the rights of the Indians. 

This matter being in dispute between ,officers of the Goy- 
ernment who permitted various citizens and corporations to 
file and lease, under the act of February 25, 1920, upon this 
land. The officers of the Government permitted, what has been 
variously estimated, some 400 filings and some 20 permits 
within the lands included in this bill, much development in 
prospecting for oil, building of roads, making geological sur- 
veys, and in refilings, court procedure, and otherwise trying 
to protect their rights therein as granted by the Government 
officials ; so that now the development of the oil resources upon 
the land is at a standstill and requires legislation to permit 
development. There are, perhaps, some 100 filings that should 
be permitted to go ahead under the terms of the act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920. 

This legislation has aroused much alarm, due to the state- 
ment made that the big corporations are going to have a 
monopoly in the production of the oil on the land and will 
increase their wealth many millions of dollarg I will admit 
that this may be true, but I want to say it is true not only of 
this legislation, but of all legislation which is enacted for 
development of oil and gas, because the expense is so great 
that it requires large capital for development which the indi- 
vidual with small means does not have and therefore would 
have but little opportunity for success with such projects. 

Careful attention in the sale of leases upon the land should 
be given by the department of Government having in charge 
sale of same. In my opinion the large companies which are 
to-day practically in one great pool will only bid the minimum 
premium to secure the lease of this land. 

The Indian has really been receiving more money in the oil 
development than is good for him. In fact, the guardianship 
over the Indian has left him as feeble and ignorant in his busi- 
ness affairs with the world as he was 150 years ago. 

It will never be changed until the Indian is taught or force 
to get down to that essential of civilized life, and taught that 
he must properly utilize the returns from his income. It is 
only too true that with wealth he.is no match for his white 
competitor. My opinion is that the Indian must feel the pangs 
of necessity before he will start to build his race to self- 
sustainment. 

Much of the propaganda concerning Indian distress is wrong. 
It is true he needs protection and uplift of the proper kind 
and less foolish sympathy. 

Whether this legislation is right and will be carried out for 
the Indian welfare by the best possible method will entirely 
depend upon that branch of government which deals with the 
Indians and acts as their guardian. Their benefit depends 
upon the honesty, integrity, and ability of the Secretary of the 
Interior and his Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

My desire is to have the Indians veceive the greatest benefit 
possible from this legislation; that they be brought as soon i> 
possible to have an intelligent view of government as citizens. 
and that the real rights of citizenship be adopted by them, 
contributing to and sustaining the institutions of governmen! 

I further desire that the rights of all those who filed in good 
faith and expended money toward development be permitted to 
go forward under a liberal construction of this act. I see hv 
dynamite in the bill, as some have so pictured it. I believe in 


honest, fair, and just legislation, and if the department wil! 
stand squarely by proper rules and regulations, this law can bi 
so administered successfully for the great benefit of the Indian 
people. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


4 message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
announced that the Senate had pussed without amend- 
House bills of the following titles: 
act to amend section 


I | 
H.R. 14831. An 
Code ; ; : 
(| R.15822. An act authorizing the county of Escambia, Fia., 

1 or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of Florida, 


107 of the Judicial 


, r the State of Alabania to acquire all the rights and privi- 
ives granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co. by 
chapter 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction of a 
bridge across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., to Cummings 
Point, Fla. ; 


iT. R. 16024, An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 


tl 
district, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., to construct, main- 
fain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near | 
tl itv of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark.,” approved March 3, | 
1925. and te extend the time for the construction of the bridge | 
orized thereby. 
if. R. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting | 
the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Mis- 
ri. to construct a bridge across the White River,” approved 
March 31, 1926; 


Hi. R. 16105 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” ap- 
proved Mareh 31, 1926; 


H. R.16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


Iienderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
purchase or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., to a 
point opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; 
ll. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to recon- 
t the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burnham 

Avenue, in said county and State; 
Ht. R. 16649. An act to extend the time for construction of a 


onsent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County bridge | 


An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- | 
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S. 2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2615. An act to amend paragraph (1) of section 22 of the 
interstate commerce act by providing for the carrying ef a 
blind person, with a guide, for one fare; 

8. 4893. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations ; 

S. 5671. An act to amend paragraph (c) of section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transpor- 
tation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924; 

S. 5699. An act relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy ; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Tampa, Fla., in April, 1927. 

COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11064. An act for the relief of R. W. Hilderbrand; and 

H. R. 15547. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes. 

RECESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 


consent that 


imous consent the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock. Is 
there objection? 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, is 


| there anything to be taken up besides the Private Calendar? 


bridge across the Susquehanna River in Northumberland and | 


Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; 
Hi. R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
between the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver 
County, Pa.; 

If. R. 16778. An act to extend the times for the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton IIL, and across 
Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 


Hi. R. 16887, An act granting the consent of Congress to 
George A. Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their successors and 


us, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River ; 

il. R. 16954, An act granting the cons8@nt of Congress to the 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its assignees, to con- 
struct a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River 

tween the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

Il. R. 16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, their 
essors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 

lve across the Savannah River; 
fi. R. 17131. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
s the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; and 


H.R.17181. An act to extend the time for constructing 


a | 


dge across the Rainy River, approximately midway between | 


village of Spooner, in the County of Lake of the Woods, 
te of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province 
Ontario, Canada. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 

ort of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
‘ he two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
hill CH. R. 5028) entitled “An act for the promotion of certain 

rs of the United States Army now on the retired list.” 
lhe message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4205) to author- 


rs] 


the sale » > visions , P : 2, 1926 | ; : : 
ie sale, under the provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 | the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


(Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department real property, had 
(a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Wapsworrn, 


+} 


Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. GREENE, Mr. FLetrcHer, and Mr. 
SITEPPARD conferees on the part of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 


‘ed that that committee had examined and found truly 
olled Senate bills and Senate joint resolution of the follow- 
titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 





Mr. TILSON. Under the special order nothing can be taken 
up except the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 8 o'clock. 


[After a pause.| The 





EVENING SESSION 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
Mr. CHINDBLOM as Speaker pro tempore. 
HORACE 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing under 
the rule the conference report on the bill (S. 978) for the relicf 
of Horace G. Knowles. 
The SPEAKER pro 
rule. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


G. KNOWLES 


tempore. Ordered printed under the 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 978) 
for the relief of Horace G. Knowles, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, 
to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recedes from its disagreement to the 
ment of the House, and agrees to the seme. 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Birp J. VINCENT, 
JoHN C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the 
Rice W. MEANS, 
Rost. N. STANFIELD, 
THOMAS F. Bayarp, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


amend 


House. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 


the Senate to the bill (S. 978) for the relief of Horace G. 
Knowles, submit the following written statement explaining the 


effect of the action agreed on by the conference committee and 
submitted in the accompanying conference report: 
The amendment of the House reduces the amount from 
| $7,296.49 to $1,666.67, 

CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 

Birp J. VINCENT, 

JOHN C. Box, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
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THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for half a minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I wrote a letter to General 
Clem, in charge of the National Tribune, to find out whether 
he is collecting money from the old Federal soldiers in respect 
to these petitions. I have his letter in reply. I would like to 
put my letter and his reply in the Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent to do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1927, 
Mr. Joun L. 
Vice 


CLEM, 
President National Tribune, 

P. O. bow 1803, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Ciem: I have your favor of the Ist instant. 


Quite a serious charge has been preferred against your publication 


by Congressman TREADWAY, of Massachusetts, who claims that you are | 


collecting money from veterans and their friends in connection with 
your sending out blank forms of petitions to be signed and you sub- 
mitting same to Members of Congress thereafter, 

I would like for you to please answer the following questions defi- 
nitely and without evasion: 

First. Are you collecting 
friends? 

Second. If so, from them in how many States have you collected 
money? 

Third. What is the total amount that you have collected from each 
State, giving the State and amount? 

Fourth. Give me the names and addresses of all parties in the State 
of Texas from whom you have collected any money and the amounts, 
respectively, collected from them. 

Very sincerely yours, 


any money from any veterans or their 


Tuomas L. BLANTON, 


(John McElroy, acting president; Hays Haymaker, secretary; D. L. 
Rice, treasurer; John L. Clem, W. L. Mattocks, John Lewis Smith, 
vice presidents.) 

NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1927. 

“To eare for him who has borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphans.” (Abraham Lincoln.) 

Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BLANTON: I have your letter of the 5th instant. 

Replying to your inquiry, would say that the National Tribune is 
not soliciting or receiving any contributions or donations in connection 
with sending out blank forms of petitions nor for personal service ren- 
dered veterans and widows, whether subscribers or nonsubscribers. 
The National Tribune is soliciting subscriptions to this publication. 
The subscription rate is $2 per year. This is the regular subscription 
rate established in 1919. 

The National Tribune has a nation-wide circulation. With the 
exception of the American Legion Monthly, the official organ of the 
American Legion, it has the largest circulation of any veteran publica- 
tion. The National Tribune was established in Washington nearly 47 
years ago, and while it is not the official organ of any veteran society, 
has generally been recognized as the mouthpiece of the veterans of the 
Civil War and the Spanish-American War. 

The National Tribune, at its own expense, without donations or 
contributions, has mailed blank petitions to approximately a quarter 
million veterans and widows who are interested in securing for them- 
selves a “ living pension.” 

While a meager increase of pension was granted to some Civil 
War veterans by the act of July 3, 1926, only about 1 in 12 of the 
Civil War widows received any benefit under that act. The increase 
granted to widows benefited only those who had been married to 
soldier husband prior to or during bis service in the Civil War. 
A widow married the day after soldier husband's discharge is barred 
from increase under the act of July 3, 1926, 

The Invalid Pension Committee of the House during the first session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress unanimously reported a bill that would 
have given a $72 rating for all surviving veterans and for those widows 
married prior to 1915 a $50 rating. We quote from the report of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, as follows: 

“The committee regards this bill as an emergency measure that 
should be promptly passed, in fulfillment of the obligation the Nation 
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owes to the old veterans whose heroic service and sacrifices in the 
Nation's defense made forever secure the Union of the States and the 
perpetuity of the Republic. 

“Whatever more is to be done for these old veterans and widows 
must be done soon. They are fast passing to their reward, where 4 
grateful Nation can do no more to pay the debt it owes to them.” 

The report of the operations of the Bureau of Pensions shows that 
18,556 Civil War veterans died during the year 1926 and that 22.115 
Civil War widows died during the same period. You will realize from 
these figures that any Civil War pension bill is in reality an “ emer- 
gency measure,” 

Not only are the veteran organizations aroused to the inadequacy of 
the act of July 3, 1926, but the voters in general feel that justice has 
not been done, as evidenced by their signatures on these petitions. 

From your own personal experience you must realize how difficult it 
is to get action on any bill, no matter how meritorious. 

You will recall the difficulty encountered in securing a chance to vote 
on the Spanish War bill last spring, despite the fact that Congress to a 
man favored it. 

More recently you have encountered difficulties in bringing to a vote 
the bill which would grant relief to Indian war veterans. There is no 
class more deserving than these Indian war veterans, “The Winners 
of the West.” There is no class that has been more neglected than 
Indian war veterans and the Indian war widows, and you say these 
have been discriminated against in pension matters. 

The Civil War veterans and widows face the 
inaction in Congress. 

The National Tribune is circulating petitions to bring to the atten 
tion of each Member of Congress the overwhelming sentiment in his 
own district for the enactment of a bill that will grant adequate relief, 
especially to those Civil War widows who received no benefit under 
the act of July 3, 1926. 

Those petitions have been circulated at the expense of the National 
Tribune and not from funds derived from contributions or donations. 

It would appear from Mr. Trrapway’s speech that there is one 
Civil War widow in his district who has subscribed several years in 
advance, 

The National Tribune has on its mailing list quite a number, both 
veterans and widows, who hate subscribed -for several years in 
advance. In case of the death of the subscriber, the paper is mailed 
to the member of the family notifying us of the death. 

During our years of publication there have been thousands of cases 
where, on death of the veteran, the subscription has been continued 
by the widow, and, on her demise, by a son or daughter wuose interest 
in the paper and what it is trying to accomplish has been maintained. 

Again referring to your query we repeat that the National Tribune 
is neither soliciting nor accepting contributions or donations, 

The National Tribune has on its subscription list a number of Civil 
War, Indian war, and Spanish-American War veterans and widows 
residing in Texas. If you would like a copy of the Texas subscription 
list, we would be glad to furnish same to you. 

Yours most respectfully, 


Same condition of 


Jno, L. Ciem. 


The SPEAKER pr# tempore. Under the special order the 
session will be devoted to bills on the Private Calendar to 
which no objection is offered, beginning with the star number. 
The Clerk will report the first one. 


THE COAST GUARD 


The first business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 4287) amending section 3 of the act approved January 
12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned line 
and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for 
other purposes.” 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act approved January 1°, 
1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned line and engi- 
neer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for other purposes,’ 
be amended by adding thereto the following proviso: 

“ Provided further, That commissioned officers Daniel P. Foley, 
Francis M. Dunwoody, Howard M. Broadbent, Frank H. Newcomb, an 
Horace B. West shall have the rank of commodore on the retired list 
without any increase of pay by reason of the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read tlie 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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REGINALD ROWAN BELKNAP, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 


r next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

e702) authorizing the President to appoint Capt. Reginald 

ko wan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a rear admiral on 
etired list of the Navy. 

he title of the bill was read, 
» SPEAKER pro tempore. 

sideration of the bill? 

BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that 
uegestion made by the Secretary of the Navy will be car- 

i out by way of amendment, there will be no objection from 
lle recommended certain amendments. I do not know 
ther they are put in the bill or not. 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

\ir. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. Burpicxk], 
introduced the bill, is not here, but I can say that the 
reported out has the approval of the Secretary of the 

Navy. 

‘Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can state, if the gentleman from 
Texas will yield, that the bill is reported to the House with- 
out any amendments appearing in the bill. If there are any 
endments suggested by the Secretary of the Navy, I am satis- 
fied they are embodied in the bill as reported to the House. 
rhis bill has the approval of the department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it the only bill that the Secretary of the 
Navy made any report on? Is it the bill No. 15291? This bill, 
eported by the committee, is No. 16703. 1 would like to have 
some assurance that this bill, H. R. 16703, is identical with the 
bill Il. R. 15291, with the suggestions of the Secretary of the 
Navy incorporated therein. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


\Iy 


al 


\ir. TREADWAY. Is not that the reason? It bears a later 
number. 

Mr. BLANTON, I was trying to find out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The bill H. R. 16703 has the ap- 


proval of the department. I do not know what improvements 
the Secretary of the Navy suggested as to another bill, but I 
tate that this bill has the approval of the department. 

Mr. ANDREW. The Secretary recommends in his letter that 
the word “in” be inserted after the word “ increase.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not captious, but I think when a com- 
mittee has a report from the Secretary of a department they 
hould put it in their report. This bill was introduced on Janu- 
ary 26. It was reported January 27. The committee report is 
dated January 27, and yet the only report that appears in this 
committee report from the Secretary of the Navy is dated 
January 11. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
committee, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this bill reintroduced in compliance with 

the suggestion made by the Secretary? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can not answer that accurately, 
but I know this bill has the approval of the Secretary, and that 
is the testimony of the witnesses. 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. 

here was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 


That is the Secretary's letter to 
thy 


Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Re it enacted, ete., That in recognition of the exceptionally merito 
rious service of Capt. Reginald Mowan Belknap, United States Navy, 
1, in command of Mine Squadron 1 of the mine force during the 
ion of laying mines in the North Sea, and for his excellent work 
nnection with the equipping of these ships for mine-laying duty, 
resident is hereby authorized to appoint him, by and with the 
ind consent of the Senate, a rear admiral on the retired list of 
Navy: Provided, That no increase nor back pay or allowances of 

d shall accrue as a result of the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
e bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 

ordered to be laid on the table. 
WILLIAM W. GREEN 
Mr. TUCKER rose. 


my 
il 


SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
leman from Virginia rise? 
Mr. TUCKER. To ask unanimous consent that Calendar 


~ 


‘o, G49, the bill S. 2139, which was objected to at the last time, 
eturned to. 
* SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the star? 
TUCKER. Yes. This bill was objected to by the gen- 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. He has withdrawn his 
( ion. I ask unanimous consent to take it up. 


Does the gentleman ask to go 


\T) 
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| 


| acquired for said reservoir; and the Comptrolle: 
| 

| States is hereby authorized and directed to 
| to allow credit in the 


ATO7 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would state that 
the unanimous-consent order reads: 

On motion of Mr. TiLson, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That on Thursday, February 24, 1927, not later than 6 


o'clock p. m., it shall be in order to move that the House stand in 
recess until 8 o'clock p. m., at which time it shall be in order to consider 


unobjected bills on the Private Calendar, beginning where the last call! 
was ended. 


I do not think that would prevent a return. 

; Mr. UNDERHILL. 1 would suggest, if we can get out of the 
Jam and finish the calendar, we can return to this, 

oe TUCKER. I have conferred with the leader on the other 
side, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Idaho is in exactly 
the same situation here. He wants to ask unanimous consent 
to return to another bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia to return to Calendar 
No. 649? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill S. 2139? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Se retary of War is authorized and 
directed to pay to Warrant Officer William W. Green, out of any 
appropriation now or hereafter available for “ pay, ete., of the Arnry,” 
the sum of $7,897.80, to reimburse him for pay, for additional pay to 
officers for length of service, for rental allowance, and for subsistence 
allowance, withheld on account of absence from his post of duty from 
January 1, 1923, September 15, 1925, such absence having been 
caused by his arrest, conviction, and confinement in the State of North 
Carolina for an offense against such State, for which he has been un 
conditionally pardoned by the Governor of North Carolina. 


Is there objection to the con- 


to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DISBURSING 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to the consideration of H. R. 14567, a bill authorizing the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to allow credits to dis- 
bursing agents of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, in certain cases, which was considered at the last 
meeting and objected to by the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
BLANTON], who later read the report and withdraws his ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent to return to the consideration of H. R. 
14567, Calendar No. 657. Is there objection? 

There was no objectien. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any 
the American Falls Reservoir, 
Idaho, whether appropriated by 
contractors participating in the consiruction 
expenditure the United States, shall 
for for the removal of improvements from 


AGENTS OF THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


funds available 
Minidoka 
Congress or 


for the construction of 
Federal irrigation project, 
contributed water 
of that 
available for payment 
the right of way 
General of the I 
payment of 
agents of the Bure: i 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, for the of any o 


by 
reservoir lor 
by be 
damages 
nited 
allow same 
aceounts of any disbursing 


payment 


all of said damages when made on properly executed vouchers 
under contracts made between the respective owners of such improve 
ments and the United States, as follows: 

Allen Oil Co., $1,000; Minnie Adolf, $400; William Bartel, $520; 
Boise Payette Lumber Co., $550; Evans Mercantile Co., $9,500; Bert 
Hager, $150; John F. Kosanke (guardian of Uaroeld J. Kosanke, a 
minor), $150; J. A. Mctool, $125; J. P. Mehlihaff, $300; Power City 


Garage, $2,850; and the Power County Fair Association, $2,400. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the 
was laid on the table. 


The title was amended. 


bill was passed 
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JENNIE WYANT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(1. R. 15197) for the relief of Jennie Wyant. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask a question 
about this bill, Of course, this ought to be paid. This lady 
had her leg broken but the hospital charges seem to me to be 
ridiculously high. 
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Mr. HOOPER, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 
Mr. HOOPER. We went over the matter of the hospital 


charges very carefully in the committee. Of course, we had 
to use the proof we had about the matter before the com- 
inittee, and it seemed there was no doubt about the amount 
charged by the hospital. I assure the gentleman from Texas 
we cut this down to the very bone and as far as we could. 

Mr. BLANTON. 1 do not think it is cut down to the bone 
very much. It occurs to me that for a hospital to charge $569.50 
is outrageous for treating a broken leg. 

Mr. HOOPER. But the gentleman will remember that this 
lady was in the hospital for 61 days. She was being treated 
for a compound fracture of her leg. Of course, she had no 
control over the amount of the hospital charges. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just because the Government is paying we 
ought not to pay a hospital that puts in a ridiculous bill for 
treating a broken leg. The nurse’s bill is also outrageous, and 
from the size of the nurse's bill it would seem the person was 
in terrible shape. A broken leg, even a compound fracture, is 
not a serious matter. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield for one minute 
more? 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly. 

Mr. HOOPER. I do not think the gentleman would want to 
deprive this lady of this payment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to deprive her of anything; 
but [ do think this is a most outrageous charge. When our chil- 
dren happen to have limbs broken we take them to the hospital, 
and then we are absolutely at the mercy of the hospital. What- 
ever they charge we have to pay; whatever the nurses charge 
we have to pay, simply because we do not want to quibble 
about such things. But just because the Government has to pay 
a bill of this kind and the money is to be taken out of the 
Treasury, there is no reason why a hospital should charge such 
a ridiculous amount as this for treating a broken leg. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman knows what brought about 
this aécident? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not stand in the way of this, but I 
think the committee ought to look very carefully into this kind 
of a claim. 

Mr. HOOPER. I 
meritorious claim. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Jennie Wyant, of Weston, W. Va., the sum of $2,500, 
which shall be in full satisfaction of all claims of said Jennie Wyant 
against the United States for damages resulting to her because of a 
personal injury received by her on account of a rocket which was dis- 
charged by soldiers in the military service of the United States, who 
were engaged in giving an exhibition at the Lewis County fair in Lewis 
County, State of West Virginia, September 29, 1920. 


thank the gentleman, because this is a 


Is there objection to the pres- 


With the following committee amendment: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the following parties the sums herein stated, which 
shall be in full satisfaction of all claims of said parties against the 
United States as a result of a personal injury received by Jennie Wyant 
on aceount of a rocket which was discharged by soldiers in the military 
service of the United States who were engaged in giving an exhibition 
at the Lewis County fair in Lewis County, State of West Virginia, 
September 29, 1920: ’ 

“(1) Jennie Wyant, of Weston, Va., the sum of $546. 

“(2) General Hospital of Weston, Weston, W. Va., the sum of $569.50. 

“(3) Frances V. Dodge, of Weston, W. Va., the sum of $384.50.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passeq 
was laid on the table. 
The title was amended. 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK, PETTY, TEX. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R 
10878) for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, of Petty 
‘ex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. Is there objection 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 5466 should be 
substituted for this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu.- 
setts asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 5466 be considered 
in lieu of the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 
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to the 


Is there objection to the pres. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he js 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Trews 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,380.83 to the Citizens’ National Bank, of Petty, Tex., or its assigns. 
on account of unavoidable loss sustained through theft from robbery 
from said bank of war savings certificate stamps of the series of 191). 
which said bank held as duly authorized agent of the second class for 
the sale of war savings certificate stamps, and which loss resulted from 
no fault or negligence on the part of the said Citizens’ National Bank. 
of Petty, or any of its officers or employees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. . 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

House bill 15678 was laid on the table. 


NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2054) for the return of $5,000 to the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (S. 1787) be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is the Senate bill identical? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is identically’ the same bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the Senate bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is it? Will the gentleman tell us what the bill is? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Has the gentleman from Nebraska tle 
House bill, H. R. 2054? + 

Mr. HOWARD. No, sir; but I have consulted my adminis- 
trators here and they tell me it is all right. Let it 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


u 
xO. 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, t 
sum of $5,000 in adjustment of an equal amount heretofore received 
from said company in forfeiture of a bond guarantecing the appearanc 
in the United States District Court. Eastern District of New York, 0! 
one Antonio who, after the forfeiture of said bond, wa> 
apprehended, tried, and convicted. 


Cassesse, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passe 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


CHARLES A. MAYO, T. 8. TAYLOR, AND FRANK HICKEY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 70) for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. 8S. Taylor, aid 
Frank Hickey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Is there objection to the pres- 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
nsideration of the bill? 
here was no objection. 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
enacted, ete., That there be paid, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, to Charles A. Mayo the sum of 
€ ty T. S. Taylor the sum of $90, and to Frank Hickey the sum 
on account of property:lost by fire at the United States recla- 
imp at Rimrock, Wash., May 11, 1920, 


rh the following committee amendment: 


strike out the words “that there be paid” and insert in 
reof “that the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
ed and directed to pay.” 


rhe committee amendment was agreed to. 
bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
i time, and passed. 
{ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


laid on the table. 


JOSEPH B. TANNER 
(Ss 


next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 

i7) for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner. 

Clerk read the title of the bill. 

fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
onsideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


‘| Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
‘yy, authorized and directed to pay to Joseph B. Tanner, of 


") 
( 


s ck, N. Mex., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
priated, the sum of $250, for reimbursement of the amount for- 

ed by him for nondelivery at the Navajo Springs Indian Agency, 

f 385 head of 2-year-old heifers of Hereford blood, and 15 

ot less than three-fourths Hereford blood, 2-year-olds and 

lds, the sum in question having been deposited by him in 

m of a certified check guaranteeing the performance of his 

ract to deliver these animals, which check was forfeited to the 
ument on account of his failure to make delivery under his 


ient through a misunderstanding of the true meaning and intent 
as between the Tanner and the inspecting official 


senting the Government. 


ontract said 


lhe bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote, by which the bill was pussed, 
: laid on the table. 


MARK J. WHITE 

‘he next business on the private calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2242) for the relief of Mark J. White. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
Why should the people’s Treasury make good court costs be- 


tween two private litigants? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The claimant in question was merely 

ting as an agent of the Government, and he had to pay the 

while protecting the Government property and the Govy- 
ut’s rights in the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has not paid them. 

‘ir. UNDERHILL. He had paid them. 

‘Mr. ARENTZ. This man White was acting for the Govern- 

nent at the time, and this suit was instituted in his name and 
suit was carried on. He paid the court costs as an agent of 

e Government and now he desires to be reimbursed for the 

piyment he made. 

Ir. BLANTON, 
uit? 

Mr. ARENTZ. It was a suit for Government property. He 
holding the property in trust for the Government. If the 
leman will read the report on the bill he will notice there is 
wrt by Mr. Mellon, which states the case very clearly, and 
y opinion this case is justified in every respect. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have read Mr. Metlon’s report and I call 
zentleman’s attention to what Mr. Mellon says about the 

not having been paid. 

‘Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

. BLANTON, In just a moment. I want to answer one at 
e. Here is what Mr. Mellon says: 


ernmie 


In what way did the Government benefit in 


‘w of the circumstances set forth above, and the further fact 


is officer is being pressed for payment by the judgment creditor 
: s cise, it is requested that appropriate steps be taken with a view 
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to the Introduction of a bill along the lines suggested in the accom- 
panying draft, and your active support of such a bill will be greatly 
appreciated. 


This would indicate that Mr. White had not paid the costs 
but was being pressed for them. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. But the Comptroller of the Currency is 


demanding payment, I will state for the gentleman's infor- 
mation. 
Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 


think the Government is liable in this case? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I have the word of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the responsibility of Doctor White for these costs 
grows out of the sole fact h® was in charge of the property as 
an officer of the Government assigned by competent authority 
to such duty, and in my judgment equity requires that he 
should be relieved of this liability and from the payment of 
the costs in question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this Mark J. White related in any way 
to Dr. William A. White? [Laughter.} 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Mark J, White, an officer of the United States 
Public Health Service, Treasury Department, the sum of $163.75, from 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such sum 
represents a judgment for costs assessed against Mark J. White by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on December 10, 1923, in case No. 
172, October term, 1923, growing out of the case of William Leather 
et al. v. White et al. for the recovery of certain real estate in the 
custody of the said Mar J. White as an official of the United States, 
said sum to be paid to the plaintiffs in the above cause, and, when 
accepted, to be in full settlement of this judgment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JORDAN KIDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15487) to correct the military record of Jordan Kidwell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably 
diers, Jordan Kidwell, who was a member of Company G, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the — day of 

Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act 


any laws con- 


discharged sol 


be 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “the” insert the 
after the word “of” insert the words “April, 1865.” 


word “1st,” a 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DAVID 


The next business on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 15637) for the relief of David Parrett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, David Parrett, who was a private in Company I, 
Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 5th of 
October, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or bounty 
be held to bave accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


PARRETT 


was the bill 


there objection? 


hall 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORPS TO ACCEPT 
FROM THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI A MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

4141) authorizing certain officers of the United States Marine 

Corps to accept from the Republic of Haiti “The medal for 

distinguished service.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 1 would like to ask why 
these bills are not referred to tic Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
We discussed that matter in the committee, and it seems to me 
the bills are wrongly referred. This is an international matter 
and ought to go to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the committee why his committee 
claims jurisdiction of these bills? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I can en- 
lighten the gentleman. The reason is there are so many of 
these bills where men are to receive gifts and decorations that 
no one committee of the House can take care of them, and 
therefore they have been distributing them to other committees 
of the House, I want to know what the policy of the Govern- 
ment is going to be. The framers of the Constitution wisely 
sought to prevent Americans from accepting decorations and 
presents from foreign governments. It takes an act of Con- 
gress to permit them to do it, and yet we are getting around 
the law. What is going to be the policy of our Government in 
reference to decorations and presents from foreign govern- 
ments? I have had presents offered me because of work done 
for individuals since I have been in Congress. I would not 
accept them. I do not think officials of the Government ought 
to accept decorations and presents from foreign governments, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the geratleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield the floor to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not care for the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York has asked a parliamentary question, and the Chair would 
like to say that under Rule 22, section 1, Members having peti- 
tions or memorials or bills of a private nature to present may 
deliver them to the Clerk, indorsing their names and the 
reference or disposition to be made thereof. 

So the Member introducing the bill designates the committee 
to which h. thinks it should be referred. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is that permitted by the 
rule? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will read the rule: 

Rule 22, section 1. Members having petitions or memorials or bills 
of a private nature to present may deliver them to the Clerk, indorsing 
their names and the reference or disposition to be made thereof. 


Mr. BLANTON. This is not a bill of a private nature. It is 
a bill that affects the public policy and ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. That committee did not claim it, 
and when they do not claim jurisdiction of a bill when it is 
reported the committee reporting the bill has jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
question of jurisdiction can always be raised before the bill is 
taken up for final action. 

Mr. BLANTON. When a committee that has not jurisdiction 
reports a bill, the committee that ought to have jurisdiction 
waives its right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that sec- 
tion 2 of Rule XXII provides— 
that an erroneous reference of a petition or private bills under this 
clause shall not confer jurisdiction upon the committee to consider or 
report the same. 


Mr. BLANTON. The Chair will find rulings of various Chair- 
men that where a committee permits it to be reported and does 
not claim jurisdiction, it waives it rights. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have some questions that I want to ask. I have been down 
in Haiti. This bill says that this decoration is to be conferred 
by the Haitian Government. I discovered while in Haiti that 
there is no Haitian Government other than that which is con- 
ducted by the American marines. I know, because I have been 
there. I do not get that second hand. Are we going to begin 
a policy now of having the United States Government issue 
decorations to several favored officers on its own authority? 
The Haitian Government has no authority at all. It does not 
exist except as the United States marines permit it to exist. 
Somebody suggests that I may get into a discussion of Nica- 
ragua before I get through, but I shall get into a discussion of 
Nicaragua pretty soon. I am discussing Haiti now. I wish 
some gentleman would kindly tell me what kind of a decoration 
this is. What does it look like? 


‘ 
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Mr. DREWRY. These medals ere conferred on these officers 
who have been assigned by the United States Government t, 
do purely administrative work in Haiti, under a treaty whic) 
the United States Government has with the Government o¢ 
Haiti. That is why the medals are being conferred. ‘),. 
medals are in the hands of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr.’ OWARD. Are they ribbon medals or metal? 

Mr. DREWRY. I could not tell the gentleman. I have neyer 
seen them. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, let it go. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, are these officers retired officers? 

Mr. DREWRY. I could not answer that. They were as. 
signed to duty by this Government to the Government of Huiti 
and received pay from the Government of Haiti. 

Mr. VAILE. Are they now retired? 

Mr. DREWRY. I do not think so. 

Mr, VAILE. I shall not object to this bill or others on this 
calendar, but I think it is a very poor practice to allow Ameri- 
can officers prior to their retirement to accept medals or 
rewards from other countries. 

Mr. DREWRY. My impression is that they have not been 
retired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is the reason the bill is here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the righi 
to object, to-night was set apart for consideration of bills unob- 
jected to on this calendar. I shall be obliged to call for the 
regular order hereafter on all these bills. This is not the 
proper time to discuss the bills, but it is the proper time to pass 
such bills as may pass the scrutiny of the Members present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu 
setts surely does not want to precipitate the adjournment of the 
House this early to-night? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would not deprive the gentleman from 
Texas from objecting to any or all of these bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. What I mean is this: The gentleman knows 
that there is but a handful of us here, and we have come here 
at the sacrifice of our own convenience and pleasure to attend 
to this business to-night. The gentleman has got to let us find 
out something about some of these bills or he will precipitate 
an adjournment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In spite of the gentleman’s threat, it 
seems to me that the proper way to carry on the business is to 
earry it on under the rule under which we are working. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what we are doing, and the gentle 
man is now taking up time that ought to be devoted to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Lieut. Col. Douglas C. McDougal, Lieut. Co! 
James J. Meade, Maj. Alexander A. Vandegrift, Maj. Harry L. Smith, 
Capt. William H. Rupertus, and Capt. William F. Beattie, all of the 
United States Marine Corps, be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
accept from the Republic of Haiti “ The medal for distinguished service " 
which has been tendered to each of said officers, through the Depart 
ment of State, in appreciation of services rendered the said Republic 
of Haiti. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair begs the indulgence 
of the House in order that the Recorp may be complete in the 
event that the question should arise again during the considera- 
tion of these bills, and calls attention to a further observation 
in the Manual on page 375, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 24 


* * * a point of order is good when the bill comes up for consid 
eration either in the House or in Commictee of the Whole. 


That is, a point of order upon the question of jurisdiction. 
FARRAH DANE RICHARDSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (I! 
R. 12577) for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pre- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, is there not a similar, Senile 
bill on the Speaker's table? ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair was about to inquire 
whether there is objection to the substitute of the Senate 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 











iy"? 
pod 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
S. 4405. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
P nacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
thorized and directed to accept for enlistment in the Navy, 
vard to physical or other qualifications, Farrah Dane Rich- 
rmerly chief electrician’s mate, United States Navy, in the 
‘ ld by him when last discharged therefrom, and to transfer 
! diately to the Fleet Naval Reserves in that rating, and with 
1efits and emoluments thereof which he would have been enti- 
eive had he been transferred thereto under the provisions of 


The Clerk will report the Sen- 


f August 29, 1916 (vol. 39, Stat. L. p. 589), at date of his 
from the naval service at expiration of enlistment, Au- 
1921. 


bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


t] ime, and passed. 
\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wi d on the table. 
LIEF OF BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION (LTD.) 
next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H 12813) for the relief of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
( ‘ution (Ltd.). 


Clerk read the title of the bill. 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
el nsideration of this bill? 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
COYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
n? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will get the permission of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. COYLE. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
I I use, 


Mr. UNDERHILL. 


I regret, but I must ask for the regular 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
WILLIAM H. 


ext business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
i718) for the promotion and retirement of William H. Santel- 
I eader uf the United States Marine Band. 

Clerk read the title of the bill. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent nsideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
me, 


lhe Clerk read as follows: 


SANTELMANN 


t enacted, etc., That upon application of William H. Santelmann, 
United States Marine Band, for retirement after 36 years’ 
the President authorized to appoint him a the 


the 


is captain in 
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I States Marine Corps and place him upon the retired list of the 


rps with the retired pay and allowances of that rank: Pro 

hat the limitation in section 1 of the act of June 10, 1922, 
counting service for purposes of pay for officers appointed 
July 1, 1922, shall not apply: Provided further, That all 
as a in or leader of the United States Marine 
counted in computing length of service for longevity 


( fter 
ice 


I 1 be 


musician 
pay 
ll was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
V d the third time, and passed. 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
id on the table. 
Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I think it is very essential that 


ATLL 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order this 
bill has been improperly referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs when it should have gone to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and I do that to get a specific ruling from the Chair,.so 
we will have a precedent from now on. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the point 
of order, the custom has been from time immemorial to refer 
all bills seeking to permit officers of the marine or naval forces 
to receive medals, and so forth, to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and officers of the Army to receive medals from other 
governments to the Committee on Military Affairs. Now, if the 


Naval Affairs Committee has not jurisdiction, we are not so 
anxious to consume our time in investigating these cases. It 


has been the practice in the past for this kind of legislation to 
be referred to those two committees. If the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has jurisdiction, we would be glad to know, so that 
we can be relieved of that responsibility. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I will not embarrass the Chair 
to pass upon the point, but, reserving the right to object for a 
second, I'am one American who wants the French Government 
to understand that we do not want anything they have got ex- 
cept the money they owe us, and I do not want to an 


see 


| American accept a decoration from the French Government until 
| they make some attempt to pay their honest debts. 


1 object to 
this bill. 
CAPT. THOMAS L. JOHNSON, UNITED STATES 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 15482) granting permission to Capt. Thomas L. Johnson, 
United States Navy, to accept a brevet and medal of the French 
Legion of Honor; tendered by the President of the French 
Republic. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next one. 


NAVY 


Is there objection to the pres 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 


REAR ADMIRAL ALBERT P. NIBLACK, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15916) to authorize Rear Admiral Albert P. Niblack, 


United States Navy, retired, to accept certain decorations from 

the Principality of Monaco and from the Kingdom of Denmark. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

ent consideration of this bill? 
There was no objection. 


Is there objeceion to the pres 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Rear Admiral Albert P. Niblack, United 
States Navy, retired, be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept from 
the Principality of Monaco the decoration of “Grand Officer of the 
Order of St. Charles” and from the Kingdom of Denmark the decora 
tion of “Commander of the Order of Daneborg.” which have been 
tendered said officer, through the Department of State, in appreciation 
of services rendered by him in his official capacity director of the 


International Hydrographic Bureau. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the word “ Daneborg” at 


The Chair desi to inquire if 
the beginning of line 8 is correctly 


res 


spelled? If not, the proper correction will be made. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 


| was ordered to be laid on the table. 


ACCEPTANCE BY 


M ers of this House have a chance for a few minutes on 
t bills if they are objected to, and unless this procedure 
is lowed it will be necessary for me to ask for an adjourn- 
I f this House right now. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has that right if he wishes | 
t t it. 

ARENTZ. Exactly, and we are going to do so from 
I n 

BLANTON. The gentleman has a perfect right. 

RAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 

ian from Nevada rise? 

ARENTZ. I have said my Say with regard to two or 
minutes’ discussion on these bills. I think it is very 
¢ il. 

COMMANDER ROBERT E. TOD 

next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H., R. 

- \) to authorize Commander Robert E. Tod, United States 


Keserve, to accept from the French Government the 
and insignia of “ Commandeur de la Legion d’Honneur.” 
Clerk read the title of the bill. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


CERTAIN NAVY OFFICERS OF 
AND ECUADOR 


DECORATIONS FROM PERI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (TI. R. 
15928) to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy 
to accept from the Republic of Peru decoration and diploma of 
the Order of the Sun and from the Republic of Ecuador decora- 
tion and diploma of the Estralla Abdon Calderon. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Rear Admiral William C. Cole, of the United 


States Navy, be, and hereby is, authorized to accept from the Republi 
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of Peru the decoration and diploma of Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Sun, and from the Republic of Ecuador the decoration and diplema of 
the Estralla Abdon Calderon, first class; that Capt. Harry K. Cage, of 
the United States Navy, be, and hereby is, authorized to accept from 
the Republic of Peru the decoration and diploma of commander of the 
Order of the Sun, and from the Republic of Ecuador the decoration and 
diploma ot Estralla Abdon Calderon, first class; and that Commander 
John F. Shafroth and Commander Marshall Collins, both of the United 
States Navy, be, and hereby are, authorized to accept from the Republic 
of Peru the decoration and diploma of officer of the Order of the Sun, 
and from the Republic of Ecuador the decoration and diploma of the 
Wstralla Abdon Calderon, second class, which have been tendered to 
each of said officers through the Department of State on the occasion 


of the visit of the U. 8S. S. Birmingham to the said Republic of Peru 
and the said Republic of Ecuador in the month of May in the year 
192°; 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


ACCEPTANCE BY NAVY OFFICERS OF DECORATIONS BY GREECE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15981) to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps to accept certain decorations conferred upon 
them by the Government of Greece. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in reading this bill over hur- 
riedly I am not sure whether it embraces all the officers in the 
Army and Navy and Marine Corps or not. But if there are 
any officers in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who have not 
yet been decorated by some foreign government, I hope the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify them, and have them come in and 
be decorated. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Be it enacted, et., That the following-named officers be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to accept from the Government of Greece the decora- 
tions mentioned below after their respective names, which decorations 
have been tendered to each of these officers, through the Department of 
State, in appreciation of services rendered the said Government of 
Greece: Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, United States Navy, Grand 
Cross of the Holy Order of the Redeemer; Capt. F. T. Evans, United 
States Navy, Commander of the Holy Order of the Redeemer; Capt. 
lk. D. Berrien, United States Navy, Commander of the Holy Order of 
the Redeemer; Commander J. 8S. Woodward (MS), United States Navy, 
tloly Order of the Redeemer of the First Class; Commander R. A. 
Spruance, United States Navy, Holy Order of the Redeemer of the 
first class; Commander W. F. Halsey, jr., United States Navy, Holy 
Order of the Redeemer of the first class; Commander A. G. Stirling, 
United States Navy, Holy Order of the Redeemer of the first class; 
Lieut. Commander W. J. Hine (SC), United States Navy, Holy Order 
of the Redeemer of the first class; Lieut. H. O'D. Hunter, United 
States Navy, Holy Order of the Redeemer of the second class; Maj. 
M. B. Humphrey, United States Marine Corps, Holy Order of the 
Redeemer of the first class. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

next bill. 
MEDALS CONFERRED BY THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA AND THE REPUBLIC 
OF HAITI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16067) to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy 
and civilian employees of the Navy Department to accept 
certain medals tendered them by the Republic of China, and to 
authorize Capt. Walter S. Crosley, United States Navy, to 
accept a medal of honor and merit and a diploma tendered him 
by the Republic of Haiti. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk will report the 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Senate 
bill S, 4622 will be substituted in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEBRUARY 24 


The Clerk will report the 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-named officers and civilians 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept from the Republic of 
China the medals mentioned below after their respective names, 
which medals have been tendered te such officers and civilians, through 
the Department of State, in appreciation of services rendered by them 
to the hydrographic mission of the Chinese Government during the 
years 1925 and 1926: Vice Admiral Albert P. Niblack, United States 
Navy, First Order of Wen Hu; Capt. Walter 8S. Crosley, United States 
Navy, Second Medal of Wen Hu; Capt. Paul P. Blackburn, United 
States Navy, Third Medal of Wen Hu; J. H. Larrabee, Navy Depart. 
ment, Washington, D. C., Third Order of Chia Ho Medal; and A. F&. 
Weeks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., Fourth Order of Chia 
Ho Medal. 

Sec. 2. That Capt. Walter S. Crosley, United States Navy, be, and 
he is hereby, further authorized to accept a medal of honor and 
merit and a diploma tendered to him by the Republic of Haiti in appre- 
ciation of services rendered by him to the said Republic of Haiti. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate Dill 

yas passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the similar 
House bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


The question is on the third 


The Clerk will report the next 


MARY H. DOUGHERTY - 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1641) for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the 


The Clerk will report the Dill. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause to be paid, from the appropriation for 
beneficiaries of officers who die while on the active list of the Navy, 
to Mary H. Dougherty, widow of Horace DeB. Dougherty, late lieu- 
tenant, United States Navy, an amount equal to six months’ pay at 
the rate to which the said Horace DeB. Dougherty would have been 
entitled to receive had he been employed on active duty at the time 
of his death. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


The question is on the third 


ACCEPTANCE BY NAVAL OFFICERS OF DECORATIONS FROM 


REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


THE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3464) authorizing certain officers of the United States Navy 
to accept from the Republic of Chile the order of Al Mérito. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


j 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-named officers of the United 
States Navy be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept from tie 
Republic of Chile the order Al Mérito, of the class hereinafter respec 
tively designated, conferred on them by said Republic in evidence \ 
its appreciation and good will upon the visit, in the year 1921, to thal 
country of the Pacific Fleet, the said officers being then and there wit! 
said fleet and holding, respectively, the rank hereinafter indicated ’ 
wit: Admiral Hugh Rodman, first class; Vice Admiral Clarence > 
Williams, first class Rear Admiral J. L. Jayne, first class; Rear \ 
miral J. 8. McKean, first class; Capt. C. L. Hussey, first class; (:)! 
8S. E. Moses, first class; Capt. W. V. Pratt, first class; Capt. T. \\ 
Leutze, first class; Capt. E. L. Bennett, first class; Commander W. !. 
Halsey, jr., first class; Lieut. Commander H. B. Mecleary, first clis> 
Lieut. Commander D. C. Godwin, first class; Lieut. C. W. A. Camplbe!, 








ss: Lieut. J. B. Reinburg, jr., second class; and Lieut. J. L. 
second class. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
of the Senate bill. 


. Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
ird time, and passed. 

tion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
dered to be laid on the table. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The Olerk will report the 


he 


JOSEPH ROSEN 


ext business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
1) to reimburse Joseph Rosen, formerly of the United 
Navy, for losses sustained while carrying out his duties. 
Clerk read the title of the bill. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
iwideration of the bill? 
e was Do objection. 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
nacted, ete., That the Paymaster General of the Navy be, and 
‘ y, authorized and directed to reimburse Joseph Rosen, for- 
ireman, third class, of the United States Navy, for the amount 
1.10, for the loss of his personal effects at Pelham Bay Park 
Station, N. Y¥., June 4, 1918, while he was carrying out 
under the direction and orders of the commandant of the 
(he amount of $84.10 is hereby appropriated for this specific 
se in accordance with the “Act to provide for the reimbursement 
enlisted men, and otbers in the naval service of the United 
property iost or destroyed in such service.” 
With the following committee amendment: Strike out all after 
enacting Clause and insert the following: 


the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
to cause to be paid to Joseph Rosen, fornrerly fireman, third 


United States Navy, from the current appropriation for “ Pay of | 


vy.” the sum of $84.10 to reimburse him for the loss of his per 


effects at Pelham Bay Park Training Station, N. Y., June 4, | 


1S, which loss occurred without fault or negligence on the part of 
Rosen and while he was carrying out his duties under orders of 
verior officers. 


committee amendment was agreed to. 
fhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 
\ motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
laid on the table. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair permit a par- 
mentary inquiry? 
lhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BLANTON, Will not the present acting Speaker adopt 
ime plan that our regular Speaker adopts in passing such 
that when no objection is offered the Chair will not 
the bill read again, but will state that without objection 
| will be engrossed and read a third time and passed, or, 
Senate bill, read the third time and pussed? That will 
three-fourths of our time to-night, and we can clear up 
cndur of the good bills. That has been done by Speaker 
vorrH a half dozen times this session. Most of our time 
ken up by the actual reading of the text of the bills. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
believes the House should at least know what the pur- 
the bill is. 
\ BLANTON. But after the bill is read not half the 
rs know what is in it. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. There is nothing before the 
, and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


JAMES H. M’CORMICK 


next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
Rt. 12604) for the relief of James H. McCormick. 
Clerk read the title of the bill. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 
rhere was no objection. 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
States be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to James 

rmick, of Suffolk County, dependent father of Arthur James 
rmick, first-class seaman, late of the United States Navy, the 
s as six months’ gratuity pay, which amount would have 
aid by act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, but for the omis- 
through ignorance or error of his son to designate beneficiary 
he was killed in the performance of his service duty, 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be paid from the appropriation ‘Pay of the 
Navy, 1925,’ to Mary McCormick, mother of Arthur James McCormick, 
late seaman, first class, United States Navy, the sum of $356.40, 
being an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by said 
McCormick at the date of his death.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I suggest a change in 
the title. The bill is for the relief of James H. McCormick 
but it should be amended to read for the relief of Mary 
McCormick. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the title 
will be amended as suggested by the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE ORDER AL MERITO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16103), authorizing the acceptance, from the Republie 
of Chile, of the order Al Mérito, conferred on certain officers 
of the United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I have no intention of objecting, I would like to ask my 
friend from Kentucky what is the order Al Mérito? 

Mr. THATCHER. It is the order of merit. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Why is it issued? 

Mr. THATCHER. It is just a decoration given in honor or 
appreciation o° ueritorious service. 

Mr. HUDS ..TH. I know it is the order of merit but I 
was just wondering why they issued it to United States 
marines? 

Mr. THATCHER. It is not issued to marines, but these are 
officers of the American Navy, who were with the Pacific Fleet 


| that went to Chile in 1921 as an evidence of our good will 


toward this sister Republic at a very opportune time, as our 
Government thought. The American ambassador to Chile said, 


| at the conclusion of this visit of our fleet, that as a result of 
| that visit more had been accomplished for the promotion of 


cordial relationships between the United States and the Re- 
public of Chile than 40 years of diplomacy had accomplished. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. It is for services rendered to the Re- 


| public ef Chile? 


Mr. THATCHER. No; it is just an evidence of the good 
will evinced by the Chilean Government for the officers of the 
Pacific Fleet and our own Government. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We have just passed three 
bills of a similar nature, and this is the same kind of a bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I was just wondering what services had 
been rendered in order to warrant the issuance of the order 
Al Mérito. 

Mr. OCONNELL of New York. We are giving all kinds of 
medals to-night, so why interfere with this generosity? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Admiral Hugh Rodman and Rear Admiral 
J. L. Jayne, officers of the United States Navy, both retired, and Mrs 
Nathan C. Twining, widow of Rear Admiral Nathan C. Twining, de- 
ceased, be, and each of them is, hereby authorized to accept from the 
Republic of Chile the order Al Mérito, first class, conferred on the said 
Admiral Hugh Rodman and the said Rear Admirals J. L. Jayne and 
Nathan C. Twining, by the said Republic of Chile in evidence of its 

ppreciation and good will upon the visit, in 1921, to that cguntry of 
the Pacific Fleet of the United States, the said officers being then and 
there with said fleet and of the respective ranks hereinbefore indicated. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 2, after line 5, insert the following: 

‘Sec. 2. That Dr. William S. Thayer and Dr. William H. We!ch, 
citizens of the United States, be, and each of them is, hereby author 
ized to accept from the Republic of France the decoration of the French 
Legion of Honor, heretofore conferred, and the certificate of award in 
relation thereto.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


FRANK H. WILSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(Hi. R. 16192) to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wilson, 
alias Henry Wencel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, Senate bill 
2700 will be substituted for the House bill, being an identical 
bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon persons honorably dis- 
charged from the United States Navy, Frank H. Wilson, alias Henry 
Wencel, seaman, United States Navy, shall be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the United States Navy on Au- 
gust 14, 1885, but no pension, pay, nor bounty shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

House bill 16192 was laid on the table. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16500) for the relief of certain officers and former officers of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is another bill seeking to get around the decisions of the 
Comptroller of the United States, whom the Congress has ap- 
pointed, to require money to be paid only according to law. I 
am one of those who wants to protect the Comptroller General 
of the United States in the splendid work he is doing, and I 
object. 

ROSWELL H. BANCROFT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
5415) for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman going to let this $15,000 
bill go by? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman knows this 
is necessary in case of a burglary over $10,000. In order to 
adjust the books they must come to Congress, and that is all 
this is. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is just one kind of bill introduced by 
my friend from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] I will object to, and that 
is when he seeks to interfere with our guides here. I am going 
to let this bill go by. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.,, That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Roswell H. 
Bancroft, postmaster at Palisades, Colo., in the sum of $15,188.91 
due to the United States on account of postal funds, postage stamps, 
and war-tax revenue stamps which were lost as a result of burglary 
on the night of August 2, 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third tiMe. and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


CHARLES ROBERT O'LEARY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 15215) for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert O’Leary, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Paymaster Charles Robert O'Leary, 
United States Navy, shall be regarded as having been promoted to a 
pay inspector in the United States Navy on the 11th day of January, 
1918, with rank as such immediately after Pay Inspector Herber; 
Elliott Stevens, United States Navy: Provided, That said Paymaste, 
Charles Robert O'Leary shall establish to the satisfaction of the Sep 
retary of the Navy, by examination, his mental, moral, physical, ay 
professional qualifications to perform all the duties of said grade: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to entitle 
Paymaster Charles Robert O'Leary, United States Navy, to any back 
pay, allowance, or other emoluments in this permanent rank. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the figures “1918,” strike out the comma, insert a 


colon, and strike out all the remaining language in that line and ali 
of line 7. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MARIA J. M’SHANE 


The next business on the private calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 15990) granting six months’ pay to Maria J. McShane. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a rule or regulation 
that pays to the dependents of a man enlisted in the Army or 
Navy six months’ pay at his death. In this case the payment 
is to this man’s mother. There is no objection to it at all, 
but I want to call attention to a great injustice that has been 
done to the dependents of our deceased colleague, Mr. Thomas, 
of Kentucky. There never has been a case where a Member 
of Congress has died but what the annual salary has been paid 
to his wife, or to his children, or to his mother and father, if 
he has not any children. Our colleague from Kentucky has no 
wife surviving him, but he had two daughters. I can not under- 
stand why the Committee on Appropriations has not embraced 
this amount in the deficiency bill that is to come up to-morrow. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to my friend from Texas 
that he not only left two daughters but an afflicted son. His 
son is deaf and dumb, and an amendment is going to be offered 
to-morrow to the deficiency bill, and it ought to go into that 
bill. I believe the House is going to sustain the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BuCHANAN] when he offers the amendment 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just wanted to let my colleagues know 
about the matter. It is going to come up to-morrow, and it 
will be the rankest kind of injustice if this man’s two daughters 
are denied this money. 

Mr. ROMJUE. And the son, too. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes: but especially the daughters. The son, 
even though he is afflicted, can manage in some way, but the 
two girls need this money. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield, although I do not want to take up 
too much time. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I submit that a man who is deaf and dumb 
is very unfortunate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and we should see that this amend- 
ment goes into the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will be here and he!p 
us to-morrow, We will put the amendment in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will be here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sum 
as may be necessary to pay Maria J. McShane, dependent mother 
the late Ensign Julian J. McShane, United States Navy, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Julian J. McShane was ' 
ceiving at the date of his death. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following : 

“That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized a! 
directed to pay out of the appropriation ‘ Pay of the Navy, 1927. '» 
Maria J. McShane, dependent mother of the late Ensign Julian J. M: 
Shane, United States Navy, who was drowned at Wilmington, Calif., 00 
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, 1926, an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said 
McShane was entitled to receive at the date of his death.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

4 motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 





n J. 


J. F. NICHOLS 


rhe next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 16828) for the relief of J. F. Nichols. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

here was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $200 be, and is hereby, appro- 
ted, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
he purpose of refunding to J. F. Nichols the said sum paid in 

excess as a fine to the clerk of the United States district court at 
Okla., in the case of the United States v. John Nichols, No. 463. 


Tulsa, 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words “ authorized 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

‘he bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed, read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JOHN CRONIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was 
2085) to correct the naval record of John Cronin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That John Cronin, formerly seaman, United 
ites Navy, be, and he is hereby, relieved of all disabilities attendant 
upon the dishonorable discharge received by him pursuant to sentence 
of general court-martial, March 18, 1899, and the Secretary of the 
N is hereby authorized and directed to review the naval record of 
the said John Cronin and grant him an honorable discharge: Provided, 
rhat no back pension, allowance, or other emolument shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act, 


Mr. BLACK 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


the bill 


(S 


St 


iVy 


of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That in the administration of the pension law and laws conferring 
rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, ma- 
ete., their widows and dependent relatives, John Cronin, for- 
seaman, United States Navy, shall hereafter be held and con- 

to have been discharged honorably from the United States 
Navy, March 18, 1889: Provided, That no back pension, allowance, or 
other emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
amendment is to carry out the usual rule of Congress in pass- 
ing bills of this kind. This man Cronin was court martialed 
and given a dishonorable discharge from the Navy. Now, it is 
not infrequent that, where the conduct of the discharged sailor 
or soldier has been meritorious, that Congress passes a law that 


rines, 
merly 


sidered 


le shall be held to have been honorably discharged for the 
purpose of the pension laws. This bill as reported from the 


Senate would require the Secretary of the Navy to go back and 


issue an honorable discharge. That is very unusual and has 
ot been done in any case that I know of in other cases of this 


kind. I do not think we ought to set a precedent requiring the 
Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of War to make a 
falsification of the record. There is no allegation that the 
court-martial made a mistake and no allegation that he was 
dishonorably discharged through any error. The only reason 
now of having it done at this late day is to remove the stigma 
from his record so as to permit him to enjoy the privileges 
of the pension laws. 
Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
dulge me a brief moment to state that this whole matter 
Was considered very carefully by the Committee on Naval 
\ffairs. Extensive and lengthy hearings were held upon it, 
(it is the purpose to relieve this man of a dishonorable dis- 
Charge because he had an unusual record in the Army both 
ior to and during the period in which he was dishonorably dis- 
charged, After receiving the dishonorable discharge this man 
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served in the late war while employed as a seaman in the 
merchant marine in the transportation of ammunition and sup- 
plies to the allies from New York to Liverpool. He hazarded 
his life not only upon one, but upon many occasions, and I 
hope the gentleman from Texas will not insist upon his 
amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas is in accordance with the usual disposition of 
these bills. This bill provides that he shall be granted an 
honorable discharge. The custom has been in the past merely 
to clear his record. Under this bill the Navy Department would 
have to issue a new discharge, stating that it was honorable. 
Now, I am inclined to think there is a good deal in the con- 
tention of the gentleman from Texas that the purpose of this 
bill would be to have the record of the Navy changed from a 
dishonorable discharge to an honorable disgharge. The amend- 
ment would clear the record of a dishonorable discharge, and 
that would be satisfactory to the department and the man 
would get the benefit of the pension laws. So I think there 


is no harm in adopting the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman surely would not 
prive this man of an honorable discharge? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, not at all. 
pension from now on. It is all right. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am glad to have had the explanation 
of the gentleman, and I accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


de- 


He will get a 


KENNETH M. ORR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 10290) for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from California why it is that we do not get a report from the 
Navy on this bill? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. We have a report. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is not in the committee report. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It is not, but it was considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why is it not in the committee report? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not know. The gentleman knows 
that sometimes these things do not get into the committee 
report. 

Mr. BLANTON. And sometimes they do not look good. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course, Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
Department is against the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to see what the Navy Depart- 
ment has to say about it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would too, and so I suggest to 
the gentlemen that when he runs across a bill of this kind 
he call up the committee, and he then might be able to get 
the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not gving to object to the bill, but 
he ought to get the report from the department, from the 
committee. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I assure the gentleman that I will huve 
it in there the next time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. : 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust the gentleman from New 
York will state on what ground he cbjects. 

Mr. TOLLEY. I object upon the ground that there is no 
report submitted from the Navy Department. 


bill 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman from California. 
{Mr. LINEBERGER], who is the author of the bill, in preparing his 
report probably inadvertantly failed to include it. As a muat- 


ter of fact the Navy Department reported adversely to the 
favorable consideration of this bill. I do not think the gentle- 
man should hold his objection against the method of reporting 
the bill. Hereafter I am satisfied the gentleman will include it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Navy Department has reported against the favorable con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Knowing the character of the bill, 
to remove a dishonorable record against some enlisted man, 
the Navy Department, I know, always objects to every one 
of them. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 

Mr. VINSON 
objects—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless it is an officer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is_ there 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] 
hears none. 

The Clerk read th& bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorable dis- 
soldiers, sailors, marines, etc., their widows and dependent 
Kenneth M. Orr shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the United States Navy as a fire- 
first November 20, 1922. 


A716 


This boy is only 17 years old. 
of Georgia. The Navy Department always 


objection to the 
The Chair 


and 
charged 


laws 
relatives, 


man, class, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


E. ¢. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to return to Calendar 615, H. R. 11399, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reappoint BE. C. Callahan, formerly captain of Infantry, 


CALLAHAN 


United States Army, a captain of Infantry United States 
Army. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 


asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar 615, H. R. 11399. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United. States be, and 
hereby, authorized to reappoint E. C. Callahan, formerly a 
captain of Infantry, United States Army, a captain of Infantry, 
United States Army, in accordance with the provisions of the national 
defense act, of June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920. 


he is 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to reappoint E. C. Callahan, formerly an officer in the 
Infantry, United States Army, an officer in the Infantry, United 


States Army, in the grade and in the position on the promotion list 
provided by the next to last paragraph of section 24a of the national 


defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920: 
Provided, That said E. C. Callahan shall not by the passage of this 
act be entitled to any back pay or allowances of any kind: Provided 
further, That nothing contained in this act shall operate to increase 


the number of officers in the Regular Army now authorized by law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


as 


SUNDRY MATTERS AFFECTING THE NAVAL SERVICE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 15439) providing for sundry matters affecting the naval 
service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will retain its place 
on the calendar if there is objection made to its consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that it be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Surely the gentleman has no objection to pay- 
ing these officers who suffered loss due to exchange rates in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, here is one to pay Frederick 
G. Pyne $1,000, and there is another to pay the Pace Insti- 
tute of New York $833.50. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Of course, that is a different matter. 
Mr. BLANTON. It is all in one blanket bill. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States, whom the gentleman 
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helped to create, has turned these claims down. 

I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the next bill. 
OWNER OF STEAMER “ SQUANTUM ” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. Rp. 
12623) for the relief of the owner of the steamer Squantum. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the owner of the steam: 
Squantum against the United States of America for damage and loss 
alleged to have been caused by collision between said vessel and the 
U. 8S. steam lighter Thomas H. Timmins on the anchorage ground off 
Bedloe Island, in the harbor of New York, on the 27th day of January, 
1919, may be sued for by said owner in the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of New York, sitting as a court of ad 
miralty and acting under the rules governing said court, and 
court shall have such jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit an 
to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs 
if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States of America 
in favor ef the owner of the said steamer Squantum, or against the 
owner of the said steamer Squanium in favor of the United States of 
America upon the same principles and measures of liability as in lik: 
cases in admiralty between private parties and with the same rights 
of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by order of 
the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause 
the United States attorney in such district to appear and defend for 
the United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought 
and commenced within four months of the date of the passage of this 
act. 


FEBRUARY 24 
If I have to, 


Objection is heard, and the 


such 


With the following committee amendment: 


” 


Page 2, that no 


Interest 
The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


line 9, after the word “ appeals 
shall be allowed on any claim.” 


insert ‘“ except 


OWNER OF SCOW “65H” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12625) for the relief of the owner of scow 65H. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is _ there 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


objection to the 
The Chair 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the owner of scow known as 
65H, arising out of damage and loss sustained by said scow whil 
berthed in the harbor of New York, against the United States o! 
America for damage and to have been caused by suction 
and swells created by the United States ship Broome (destroyer 210), 
while said vessel was passing through Long Island Sound and th 
East River on December 11, 1919, may be sued for by said owner in 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
New York, sitting as a court of admiralty, and acting under the rules 
governing said court, and such court shall have such jurisdiction to 
hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for 
the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to 
be due against the United States of America in favor of the owner 
of the said scow 65H, or against the owner of the said scow 65H, in favor 
of the United States of America upon the same principles and measures 
of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and 
with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of suit shal! 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro 
vided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
and defend for the United States: Provided further, That said suit shal! 
be brought and commenced within four months of the date of the 
passage of this act. 


loss alleged 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 11, after the word “appeal,” insert the words “ exce})! 
that no interest shall be allowed on any claim.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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8. K, TRUBY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 15181) for the relief of S. K. Truby. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
rs none, 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 





it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
1v. authorized and directed to redeem one United States Treasury 
ate of indebetedness, payable to bearer, No. 8693, in the de- 
uation of $500, series TS-1921, dated September 15, 1920, and 
ired September 15, 1921, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
innum from September 15, 1920, to September 15, 1921, in favor 
s. K. Trudy, Maple Park, [1l., without presentation of the said 
ficate, the certificate of indebtedness having been lost, stolen, or 
estroyed: Provided, That the said certificate of indebtedness shal} not 
have been previously presented for payment and that no payment shall 
be made hereunder for any coupons which shall have been previously 
ented and paid: Provided further, That the said S. K. Truby 
ill first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum 
double the amount of the principal of said Treasury certificate of 
ebtedness, and the interest payable thereon, in such form and with 
surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the 
sury to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any 
loss on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed certificate of indebted- 
ss herein described. 


rrific 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FRANCIS SWEENEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(Hi. R. 15867) for the relief of Francis Sweeney. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 

not otherwise appropriated, to Francis Sweeney, formerly an em- 
vee in the Bureau of Lighthouses, Department of Commerce, to wit, 
seaman on the United States lightship No. 58, the sum of $80, the 
being in full payment for losses suffered by the said Francis 
Sweeney by loss of personal property used and reasonably necessary 

connection with his official duty on said lightship, which was sunk 
on December 11, 1905. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


OWNERS OF FERRYBOAT “ OREGON ” 


reby 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 111) for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat Oregon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon against the United States of America for damages alleged to 
been caused by collision between the U. S. 8S. Canby and said 
ferryboat Oregon in the East River, at New ork, N. Y., on or about 
the 24th day of February, 1916, may be sued for by the said owners of 
the ferryboat Oregon in the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York sitting as a court of admiralty and 
cting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall have 

isdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment 

* decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall 

found to be due against the United States in favor of the owners of 

said ferryboat Oregon, or against the owners of said ferryboat 
Vregon, in favor of the United States, upon the same principles and 
of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private 
parties and with the same rights of appeal, except that no interest 

lI! be allowed on any claim: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may 

provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 

torney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 

ippear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That 

|! suit shall be brought and commenced within four months from 
the date of the passage of this act. 


ve 


ausures 
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Committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 9, after the word “appeal,” insert the words “ except 
that no interest shall be allowed on any claim.” 


AUT 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill wus ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ELIZABETH W. KIEFFER 

The next business on the Private Calendar 
(S. 244) for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


was the bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Elizabeth W. Kieffer, 
postmaster at Fort Russell, Wyo., in the sum of $1,508.60, due to the 
United States on account of loss by theft of post-office funds by Claude 
E. Davis, on November 14, 1922; and the sum of $1,508.60 is hereby 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of this claim. 


Committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “ 
“ $568.31." 

Page 1, line 8, after the figures 
lines 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


$1,508.60" and insert in lieu thereof 


“1922” strike out the remainder of 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

OWNER OF THE STEAMSHIP “ NEPTUNE” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
115) for the relief of the owner of the steamship Neptune. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk 

Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune against the United States of America for damages alleged to 
have been caused by collision between said vessel and the United States 
steamship Eagle, formerly known as the Peerless, on the 24th day of 
October, 1917, at a bulkhead in Gowanus Canal, near the foot of Smith 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., may be stied for by the said owner of the steam- 
ship Neptune in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of New York sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court, and the said court shall have jurisdic 
tion to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree 
for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to 
be due against the United States in favor of the owner of the said 
steamship Neptune, or against the owner of said steamship Neptune in 
favor of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of 
liability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, and with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro 
vided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attor- 
ney General to cause the United States attorney in such district to 
appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That said 
suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of the date 
of the passage of this act. 


(S. 


read as follows: 


Committee amendment: 


Page 10, after the word “ appeal,” insert the words “ except that no 
interest shall be allowed on any claim.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

J. W. NEIL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S 
179) for the relief of J. W. Neil. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. W. Neil, of Ogden, Utah, the sum of 
$7,947.53 as compensation for and in full satisfaction of any claim 
W. Neil may have for losses suffered by reason of the libel of 
a carload of sugar belonging to him on May 21, 1920, by a United 
States marshal under color of the act entitled “An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the produc- 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, as amended. 


enacted, 


such J. 


tion, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
inittee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conimittes Page 1, 


t * $7,697.53.”” 


amendment : line 6, strike out “$7,947.53” 


Insel 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The quesiion is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


The question is on agreeing to 


AUGUST MICHALCHUK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
521) for the relief of August Michalchuk. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to August Michalchuk as guardian of 
his infant daughter, Lizzie Michalchuk, the sum of $5,000 for injuries 
by daughter, Lizzie, an infant now about 6% years 
old, who without negligence on her part or on the part of her parents, 
was run over, July 4, 1920, by a United States mail truck No. 2290, 


hereby, 


sustained his 


in charge of Joseph Tembone, causing a compound fracture of the 
left leg and severe lacerations of the forehead, with bruises and 
contusions covering the left side of her body. Said payment to be 


taken in full and final scttlement of any claim against the United States 
by both the said August Michalchuk and Lizzie Michalchuk. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 
Mr. BLACK of 


The question is on the third 


Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, 

on line 7, page 1, “ $3,000” and insert “ $2,000.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will 

amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


rr 


report the 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLack of Texas: Page 1, line 7%, strike 
out “ $3,000" and insert “ $2,000.” 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the only purpose of 


this amendment 

the general practice of the Committee on Claims in cases 
of this kind. This girl had a leg broken, but there is no 
evidence to show but that there has been a complete mending 
of the injury; no shortening of the limb, and no impediment 


is 


of the limb. It doubt if in other cases we have allowed more 
than $2,000. I would like to get the views of the chairman. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman is correct, so 
far as the general policy of the committee is concerned. The 
usual amount has been $2,000. I confess I do not know why 


33,000 was allowed. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection, but my amend- 
ment was to muke it conform to the general practice. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. There was an additional injury. The 


doctors do not know at this time whether her mental condition 
is permanently impaired or not, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman can assure us there 
ure other injuries than those named in the report, I shall with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I ean. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 


Without objection, the amend- 


The question is on the third 


is to make the bill conform to what I think | 


and | 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
wae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

ill. 


FEBRUARY 24 


ODELON RAMOS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bil! 
(S. 2594) for the relief of Odelon Ramos. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. With the understanding that the amend 
ment is adopted, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will 
and amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Odelon Ramos the sum of 
$5,000, as compensation for the death of his son, Jose Maria Ramos, 
a minor, who was killed in Bexar County, Tex., on June 5, 1924, when 
two United States Army airplanes collided. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


read the bill 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Line 6, strike out “ $5,000 as compensation’ and insert “ $2,000 in 
full settlement against the Government.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


The question is on agreeing to 


HARRY CADEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 13157) to allow credits in the accounts of Harry Caden, 
special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that seems 
to be an attempt to get around the decisions of the Comptroller 
General. There is no report whatever on the bill from the 
Comptroller General. Unless there is a report from the Comp- 
troller General accompanying all bills of this kind, showing 
that they are not intended to enable these people to get around 
the decisions of the Comptroller General, I shall object to all 
of them. The Comptroller General must have some good reason 
for objecting to the payment of these accounts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is a departmental bill, and 
Comptroller General has no connection whatever with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. These bills are all designed to change the 
generality of his decisions. I would like to see what the Comp 
troller General has to say about it. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had investigated the activities of the depart- 
ment of the Comptroller General, as I have, he would know 
that they are doing a good work down there. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
it, I will. 

Mr. VAILE. This is simply a question between attorneys of 
different departments. I might say to the gentleman that since 
1908 the fiscal agents of the Reelamation Service upon the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior have allowed 
certain—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I think I can arrive at an agreement with 
the gentleman. We are going to have another night on the 
Private Calendar in a day or two, and in the meantime I will 
get a report from the Comptroller General on this proposition, 
and unless he has some serious grounds for turning this down 
I shall waive my objection. 

Mr. VAILE. I assume the Comptroller General would adhere 
to his previous policy of disapproving this and other claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state this to the gentleman from 


the 


If there is no objection to my withholding 


Colorado: Whenever the Comptroller General turns down un 
account and a special bill is brought in to get around his 
objection, which this does, or to allow it in spite of his objec- 
tion, I think the gentleman owes it to the Congress, who repre- 
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the people and the Public Treasury, to get a report 
m the Comptroller General of the United States on that 
position. 

\ir. OCONNELL of New York. 

lr. BLANTON. Yes. 

\lr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman from Mas- 

husetts says the Comptroller General has no objection to it 
ill 

Mr. BLANTON. 
speak for the Comptroller General on this until he gets 

rd from him. 

‘Mr. UNDERHILL. The “gentleman from Massachusetts ” 

i] say to the gentleman from Texas that he is absolutely cor- 

-t and if the committee has been neglectful in not bringing 
in any report from the Comptroller General, then the bill 
should be objected to. 

‘Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
as the finest judgment in the world. 

\ir. VAILE. Do I understand the gentleman still objects? 

\ir. BLANTON. I am sorry, but I must object. 

FRED A. KNAUF 

lhe next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(i. R. 15807), for the relief of Fred A. Knauf. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks to allow credit 
to a postmaster in Wisconsin of $141,000. If that is the kind 
of a claim we ought to try out here in a half minute, I do not 
want to be a party to it. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment until I repeat to him once more that all 
accounts which are burglary accounts under $10,000 can be 
settled under the law by the Post Office Department, but when 
a burglary occurs and the amount exceeds $10,000 by $1 the 
law requires that they must come to Congress in order to 
adjust the bookkeeping of the department. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many people live 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
in this town. 





aS bear 


Will the gentleman yield? 


bill 


in this town in 


I do not know how many people live 


Mr. BLANTON. It is a small town, is it not? 

Mr. VOIGT. If the gentleman will permit, it is a town of 
10,000 people. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much money is a postmaster in a 


town of 40,000 people supposed to keep? 

Mr. VOIGT. If the gentleman will look at the bill he will 
see that all of the funds here, with the exception of $107, were 
in postage stamps. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, for a town of only 40,000 people, it 
occurs to me $141,000 in postage stamps is a pretty big stamp 
necount. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
around about. 

Mr. VOIGT. 
postage stamps. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not like to object to a thing like this, 
but it oceurs to me this is a very large amount. 

Mr. VOIGT. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas that 
this claim has been investigated by a dozen officials and they 
have all reported that the postmaster there complied with 
every rule and regulation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is _ the 
postmaster? 

Mr. VOIGT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does he know he is a man of integrity? 

Mr. VOIGT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
cht consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


It supplies the surrounding country with 


gentleman acquainted with 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Fred A. 
Knauf, postmaster at Sheboygan, Wis., in the sum of $141,433.82 


(said sum consisting of $107 cash, $76,703.62 salable postage stamps, 
564,575.20 precanceled stamps, one war-savings stamp of the value of 
*9, and war-tax revenue funds to the amount of $43), on account of 
money, war-savings stamp, and postage stamps stolen from safes in 


® post office at said city when burglarized on October 17, 1925. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts can | 


But this office supplies the whole region | 


this | 
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LILLIE F. EVANS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill S. 
1818) for the relief of Lillie F. Evans. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CLIFFORD J. SANGHOVE 


A719 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 15855) for the relief of Clifford J. Sanghove. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object because there is no 
report from the Comptroller General on this bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman from Texas with- 
hold his objection a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it. 

Mr. 


bill 


CRUMPACKER. There is a report dated February 
1é, 1927... - 
Mr. BLANTON. Is there a report from the Comptroller 


General? It is not in the committee report. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have the report here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the Comptroller General recommend 
that this be paid? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. He does. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did not the gentleman put that state- 
ment in the committee report ? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know about that. 
copy of the report here which came in late. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman states that there is a 
report on this bill from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. McCarl, and that he recommends the passage of the 
bill? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is report No. 152, dated February 17, 
1927. This is a very meritorious case. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman says that General Me- 
Carl recommends the passage of the bill? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The Comptroller General does not ob- 
ject to the passage of the bill due to the meritorious features 
of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
passed ? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. He does not object to it in any way at 
all and I trust the gentleman from Texas will not object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the jurisdiction of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
The reason I make it is that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
in several instances has taken jurisdiction of purely private 
claims and I think this is one of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think it is time we raise the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, so that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
will confine itself to the matters properly committed to the 
jurisdiction of that committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state it appears 
from the record upon the bill itself that this bill on January 
4, 1927, was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered 
to be printed. Thereafter, on January 6, 1927, the Committee 
on Claims was discharged and the bill referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. Apparently, this was by action of the 
House. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been reported 
out of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Comptroller General ap- 
proves the bill, and I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
Manual contains this language: 


I have a 





The Comptroller General agrees that it be 





In cases wherein the House itself refers a private bill, a point of 
order may not be raised as to jurisdiction. 


The Chair therefore overrules the point 
jurisdiction. 

Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


of order as two 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to cancel the claim of the United States 
against Clifford J. Sanghove, lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, retired, in the sum of $1,067.46, erroneously paid to him through 
error in the General Accounting Office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the tuble. 

WILFORD W. CALDWELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16706) for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

‘There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent under the homestead 
entry of Wilford W. Caldwell for the southeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 35 and the southwest quarter of the southwest 
36 in township 1 south of range 1 east, Uintah 
meridian, upon compliance by said Wilford W. Caldwell with 
the laws of the United States: Provided, however, That 
in addition to the usual fees and commissions payable under existing 
laws said entryman shall pay the sum of $1.25 per acre for the land 
so entered, which latter sum shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States and disposed of in the same manner as other pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of lands within the former Uintah Indian 
Reservation, Utah. 


section 
Utah, 
homestead 


quarter of 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

MRS. PATRICK H, BODKIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1661) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. Bodkin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That within six months from the date of the pas- 
sage of this act a petition may be filed with the Court of Claims by or 
on behalf of Mrs. Patrick H. Bodkin, of Blythe, Riverside County, 
Calif., for a hearing of a claim for reimbursement for all loss, liability, 
damage, and expense incurred by her in any manner in connection with 
a quarter section of land described as northeast quarter section 11, 
township 7 south, range 22 east, San Bernardino meridian, in the State 
of California, for which land she had been issued a patent, and which 
she now holds as trustee for William B. Edwards in accordance with 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Bodkin 
v. Edwards (205 U. 8. p. 221), and the Court of Claims is given juris- 
diction to hear and determine such claim, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, and 8, strike out “all loss, liability, damage, and 
incurred by her in any manner in connection with a” and 
substitute in place thereof the following: “ tke value of the following- 
described land, exclusive of improvements, as of February 28, 1921, 
to wit, that certain ”. 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “she” and insert “ her husband, Patrick 
Hi. Bodkin, deceased ”’. 

Page 2, line 6, add the following: “ Provided, That in considering 
the the Court of Claims shall determine the value of the land 
in question at the date of judgment by the court adverse to Patrick H. 
Bodkin, determine the value of the soldier’s additional scrip, 
and deduct the latter from any awards made to the claimant.” 


lines 7 
expense 


case 


also 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

NICK MASONICH 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2348) for the relief of Nick Masonich. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the 
sum of $5,000 to Nick Masonich, of Butte, Mont., who was disabled by 
personal injury sustained while in the performance of his duty as a 
member of a station gang employed by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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JAMES E. MOYER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 8443) for the relief of James E. Moyer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, James E. Moyer, who was a member of Company H, Second 
Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 15th 
day of November, 1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


FEBRUARY 24 


bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH F. RITCHERDSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (1H. 
R. 14708) for the relief of Joseph F. Ritcherdson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee #wmendment, as follows: 

That all after the enacting clause be stricken out and the following 
inserted : 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers or their depend- 
ents, Joseph F. Ritcherdson shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been in the military service of the United States as a musician of 
Company C, One hundred and twenty-second Illinois Infantry Volun 
teers, from the 4th day of September, 1862, to the 1st day of June, 
1864, and to have been discharged honorably from said service on the 
last-named date: Provided, That no bounty, pension, pay, or other 
emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


KATHERINE IMBRIE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 112) for the relief of Katherine Imbrie. 

The Clerk read the title to the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that this claim ought not to go to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, that it is a claim against the Government of the 
United States, and that the Committee on Claims has proper 
jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There has been more or less controversy 
as to where it should go, but owing to the fact that the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had all the papers, had gone through 
all the evidence, conducted the previous hearings and manage 
this affair from the beginning, the Committee on Claims felt 
that in justification to the claimant and to the Government that 
they should have the advantage of the knowledge that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had, and therefore refused to take 
jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The other bill, the House bill, refer- 
ring somewhat to the same subject, related to the expenditure 
of $110,000 that the Federal Government had collected from the 
Persian Government, and it undertook to make certain disposi 
tion of the $110,000. This is an entirely different bill. This 
is simply a claim for the relief of Mrs. Imbrie. It looks to me 
as if it was the same kind of a claim that the Committee on 
Claims is constantly considering. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As a matter of fact, this takes no mone) 
out of the Treasury of the United States. It takes it out of 
the $110,000 and leaves the balance of the money in the Treasury. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is mistaken; the bill 
provides that there shall be paid to Mrs. Imbrie, out of the 
Treasury of the United States, $30,000. It has no connection 
whatever with the $110,000 which has been paid by the Persian 
Government to reimburse us for the expense of the war vesse! 
we sent over there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tex:- 
makes the point of order that the joint resolution is improper!) 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; that the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs did not have jurisdiction. 











COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
nt to question the gentleman from Texas for a moment. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 


Mr 


Phe 


‘ sks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is 
{ objection? 
re was no objection. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Texas 


remember that $110,000 was paid into the Treasury of 
\nited States by the Persian Government, and if $30,000 
‘ken from the Treasury for Mrs. Imbrie there still will be a 
tuce left. It is the money which came from the Persian 
ernment frem the most atrocious assault upon an official 
United States Governument in the history of this 
te! iblic. 

‘Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman let me read this 
! r from the Secretary of State. It says: 


he 


| Persian Government on July 29, 1924, agreed to these demands 
i |. It promptly paid the indemnity of $60,000 which this Govern- 
t demanded for Mrs. Imbrie, this total having been fixed after a 
> careful examination of precedents consistently followed by this 
’ nment. This sum was paid over to Mrs. Imbrie on November 
»4 1924. The Persian Government also paid $3,000 to Seymore for 
iries he received at the time of the attack. 


All of that $60,000 has been paid to Mrs. Imbrie, and, accord- 
ne to the letter of the Seeretary of State that amount was 
consistent with the usual policy of the Government of the 
United States, and all of the precedents. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
mit me to correct him right there? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Certainly 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is usually a very 
thorough student of reports and a careful examiner of testi- 
mony, but he forgets one of the vital pieces of testimony in 
particular case. That $60,000 was agreed upon while 
Mrs. Imbrie was coming back after the murder. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. With the 
band. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
. on a battleship. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

\ir. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

rhere was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The State Department, when it 

greed to accept $60,000 and turn it over to Mrs. Imbrie, knew 
nothing whatever about the atrocious assault committed upon 
four day's after the murder of her husband. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And the loss of her child. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. That assault upon her 
was committed in a public street in the central part of the 
city of Teheran. While sitting in an automobile she was seized 

the throat by two young men and spat upon, an outrage 
resulted in the loss of her child. Our Government did 
ot wait until Mrs. Imbrie had arrived here to learn the facts 
uit the murder, and the subsequent assault upon her, before 
aking a settlement. The sum mentioned in this bill to 
paid to her in compensation for the injury which she her- 
elf suffered although it will far from compensate her. She 
ought to have received the whole $110,000. I hope the gentle- 
in from Texas will not object to a claim like this. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I certainly would not 

ijiect if I did not feel that the Government had paid $60,000, 

that it collected from the Persian Government for this 
urpose, It collected $110,000 for the expense of the war vessel 
it sent over there. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; 
Persian students. 

Mr. SLACK of Texas. 

Subsequent to the action taken by the Persian authorities in satisfy- 

fully the first, third, fourth, and fifth demands stated above, it 
uggested to the Persian Government that the undertaking of that 
( rnment with respect to the second demand, viz, the payment of the 
f dispatching the Trenton to Persia, the amount of which by then 
been ascertained to be $110,000, might be carried out by the 
lishment of a trust fund to be utilized in the education of Persian 


lent 


pe 


this 


body of her 
hu 
With the body of her husband, 
time of the 


The gentleman 


Is 


that was for the education of the 


I will read from the report: 


8s, etc. 
NDERHILL. 
a question? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. The Government collected the $110,000 
reimburse itself for actual expenditures in sending the 
Zrenton over to Persia to bring back the body. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | 
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| by the Persian Government. 


A7G21 


Mr. UNDERHILL. A question is raised here as to jurisdic- 
tion. There is no doubt that the gentleman's point of order is 
absolutely sou a if he insists upon a ruling; but if he does, 
all of this work will go for naught, and Mrs. Imbrie will be 
deprived of her money. 

Mr. SLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon a ruling. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has again expired. The gentleman from Texas 
raises the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair state the par- 
liamentary situation. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAck] 
makes the point of order that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was without jurisdiction to consider the pending bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear first from 
the gentleman from Maryland, a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the original bill to which 
the gentleman refers was to appropriate out of the $110,000 
which came from the Persian Government— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to hear froin 
the gentleman on the question of the point of order, and the 
Chair directs the attention of the gentleman to the following 
rule of the House, Rule XXI, section 3: 


No bill for the payment or adjudication of any private claim against 


the Government shall be referred, except by unanimous consent, to 
any other than the following committees, viz: To the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, to the Commit.e¢e on Pensions, to the Committee 


on Claims, to the Committee on War Claims, to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, and to the Committee on Accounts. 


Has the gentleman any argument to make upon that rule? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that unanimous consent was cb- 
tained at the time. The point I want to make is this: When 
this bill was introduced it was to pay the money out of the 
$110,000 which was paid into the Treasury of the United States 
The bill was then amended, and 
when it came over here, having all the facts before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the chairman of the Claims Committee and 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee agreed that 
there should be unanimous consent obtained and the bill sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, it is my recollection that 
when Speaker LoNGwortH made this statement—and he made 
it to the House—that there had been some controversy as to 
where the bill should be referred; after consulting with the 
chairmen of both committees, he stated that by unanimous 
consent, unless there was objection, it would be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
bill be passed over temporarily while the record may be ascer- 
tained. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair permit me for 
a moment or two to call his attention to a lot of decisions? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In support of the rule? 

Mr. BLANTON. In support of the various rules of the 
House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not need any 
argument to support a rule of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me present this feature of the case. 
If this were a private bill there would be no question but what 
the rule would apply. This is net an ordinary private bill 
What is a private bill? It is one in which certain individuals 
only are interested. This bill is one in which the whole people 
of the United States are interested, because it affects one of 
our diplomatic officers in a foreign country and his heirs. It 
is a bill in which every person in the United States is inter- 
ested in seeing that a proper adjustment is made for all the 
wrongs this good woman hus suffered. This is not a regular 
private bill. In my judgment, if I were in the Chair I would 
hold it in order subject to the rules that where a public bill 
has been submitted to a wrong committee and that committee 
brings in a report, every other committee loses the right to 
question its jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say if it were 
a public bill it would not be considered at this time at all. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, i do not believe the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLackK! realizes that Mrs. Imbrie had 
also injured 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I wish the lady from 
would address the Chair on the point of order. 
my point of order, and it will not be withdrawn. 


been 





Massachusetts 
I have made 
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I will address my remarks to the Chair. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to know 
whether it is agreeable to have the bill passed over tempo- 
rarily in order to ascertain the record and know whether as a 


Mrs. ROGERS. 


matter of fact the Speaker of the House by unanimous con- | 


sent referred the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be very glad to have the Chair 
pass the bill over until he can have time to examine the record 
connected with the bill’s reference to the proper committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a question of fact. 
The bill will be passed over temporarily, and the Clerk will 
report the next bill. 


CARL J. REID DUSSOME 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(Hi. R. 15410) authorizing the enrollment of Carl J. Reid 


Dussome as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust 
patents to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reservation, 
Okla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill deals with a tract of land in my home county. 1! have 
never heard of it before, and I would like to know something 
about the legislation, why it has been introduced, and why I was 
not consulted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if objec- 
tion is going to be made in order to save time. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I would like to know if the gentleman has 
consulted members of the Indian Tribe who are supposed to 
own this land? No notice has been brought to me about the 
merits of this legisiation, and I would not have known it was 
here had I not read the calendar. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
for a moment I will make a statement. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I will reserve it. 

Mr. THOMAS. This Indian is a northern Indian. He came 
to Oklahoma and married into the Kiowa Tribe, and thereupon 
he was admitted to the tribe. He made application for an allot- 
ment. The Indian agent recommended favorably on the allot- 
ment. The Indian Bureau Commissioner recommended favor- 
ably, and it went before the Indian Affairs Committee of the 
Hiouse and they reported favorably. 
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7, 1922, at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, an amount equal to six months’ 


pay at the rate said Alfred Newton Grab was receiving at the date of 
his death.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was pasxed 
was laid on the table. 


ROBERT F, NEELEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16336) for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and Franklin Bb. 
Neeley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to colhvey by appropriate quitelaim deed to Robert F. 
Neeley, his heirs and assigns, ali the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the easement for the Lawrence Canal over the 
southeast quarter of section 11, township 22 north, range 58 west of 
the sixth principal meridian, and to Franklin E. Neeley, his heirs and 


assigns, all the right, title, and interest of the United States in and 


| heirs and assigns’? and 
If the gentleman will reserve his objection | 


The Indian lives in my district and the land happens to be | 


in Mr. McCurntic’s district. The land belongs to the Indians. 
That is about the statement with relation to the affair. 


Mr. HASTINGS. If my colleague will permit, I made this 
report. I did not know the land was in my colleague's district. 
My colleague |Mr. THomas] appeared before the committee, 


and the statement made there was similar to the statement he 
makes here to-night. That 
made. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I want to know whether any other gentleman 
from Oklahoma has had anything to do with this legislation? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that this 
is land that belongs to the Kiowa Indian Tribe and I have no 
recommendation from any member of that tribe, 
forced to object. 

FRANK A. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(ll. R. 15182), granting six months’ pay to Frank A. Grab, 
father of Alfred Newton Grab, deceased seaman, United States 
Navy, in active service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


GRAB 


Be it enacted, etc., There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sunr aS may be necessary to pay to Frank A. Grab, father of Alfred 
Newton Grab, deceased seaman, United States Navy, who was killed 


in line of duty on February 7, 1922, at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, an amount 
months’ pay, at the rate Alfred Newton Grab was 
receiving at the date of his death. 


equal to six said 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of current appropriations ‘Pay of the Navy, 
1927,’ to Frank A. Grab, father of Alfred Newton Grab, deceased sea- 
man, United States Navy, who was killed in line of duty on February 


to the easement for the Lawrence Canal over the southwest quarter of 
section 12 of the same township and range, the Lawrence Canal having 
been abandoned and the easements over such lands being no longer 
required by the United States, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ Neeley,” strike cut the words 
insert “and Franklin B. 


“his 
Neeley, their heirs 
and assigns.” 

Page 1, line 9, after 
braska.” 


the word “ meridian,’ insert the word “ Ne- 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passe« 
was laid on the table. 
MARY M. JONES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R 


5622) for the relief of Mary M. Jones. 


is why the favorable report was , 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mary M. Jones, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 


objection to the 


| the sum of $1,950, in compensation for damages caused and sustained 


I shall be | 


to property in Linn County, Oreg., such loss being caused by fire set 


from burning material from an Army airplane on or about July 1, 1924, 


the said airplane being in fire-control service under the direction of the 
Forest Service, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ 
full settlement against the Government.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike ovt “ $1,950” 
** $1,035.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


in 


and insert in lieu thereof 


JOHN J. CORCORAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5662) for the relief of John J. Corcoran. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 

hereby, authorized and ‘directed to pay, out of moneys in the Treasury 

| not otherwise appropriated, to John J. Corcoran, 26 Dent Street, Rex 

bury, Mass., the suny of $600 for damages to his automobile, medica! 

expenses, ruined clothing, and incidental expenses when his automobi': 

was struck by ambulance No. 987 of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
on the 18th day of September, 1922, in Boston, Mass. 














1924 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 4, after the words “out of” insert the word “ any.” 
On page 1, line 6, after the word ‘“ Massachusetts” insert the words 


“ ll settlement against the Government.” 

‘oe 1, ine 9, strike out the words “ incidental expenses ” and insert 
the words “ permanent injuries sustained by the wife of said John J. 
{ in.” 


I committee amendments were agreed to. 

rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
W ead the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

D. GEORGE SHORTEN 

rhe next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
TA52) for the relief of D. George Shorten. 

the Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
present consideration of the bill? 

rhere was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


objection to the 


t enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
orized and directed to pay to D. George Shorten, late postmaster 
Storrs, Utah, the sum of $95.06, this being the amount stolen by 
irglar on March 80, 1922, through no fault of the said LD. George 

Shorten, and the sum of $95.06 is hereby appropriated, out of any 

s in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 


for the payment of this claim. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to D. George Shorten, late postmaster at 
Storrs, Utah, the sum of $95.06, being the amount stolen by a burglar 
on Mareh 30, 1922.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PRESS PUBLISHING CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11727) for the relief of the Press Publishing Co., 
Marianna, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3828, Revised Statutes, to adjust and settle the claim of the 
Publishing Co., of Marianna, Ark., in the amount of $9, for 
publication of advertisements inviting proposals for sundry work at 
Marianna, Ark., post office, during July and November, 1924, and 
January, 1925, and to certify same for payment from the appropria- 


on, 


n “ General expenses of public buildings, 1925. 


and 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SAVANNA, ILL, 


the Private Calendar was the bill 
relief of the First National Bank, 


The next business on 
(H. R. 16311) for the 
Savanna, Ill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of the First 
National Bank, Savanna, Ill, United States Treasury note No. 
5663 in the denomination of $1,000, series C-1925, issued December 
15, 1922, matured June 15, 1925, with interest from the date of 
to the date of maturity, at the rate of 4144 per cent per annum, 
‘hout presentation of said note, the said note, together with coupons 
June 15, 1923, to June 15, 1925, inclusive, attached, having been 
stolen, destroyed: Provided, That the said note shall not have 
previously presented and paid, and that payment shall not be 
hereunder for any coupons which shall have been previously 
presented and paid: And provided further, That the said First Na- 


} 
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tional Bank, Savanna, Ill, shall first file in the Treasury Department 
a bond in fhe penal sum of double the amount of the principal of 
the said note and the unpaid interest which had accrued thereon 
when the principal became due and payable, in such form and with 
such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with condition to indemnify and save harmless the United 


States from any loss on account of the Treasury note or the coupons 
thereof hereinbefore described. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


STEAMSHIP “GAELIC PRINCE’ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 118) for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard the steam- 
ship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with the U. S. S. 
Antigone. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of all owners of various ship- 
ments of merchandise which were laden on board of the steamship 
Gaclie Prince, at the time hereinafter mentioned, against the United 
States of America for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between the said vessel and the U. S. S. Antigone, formerly known as 
steamship Neckar, on the 9th day of October, 1919, near buoy 10, in 
Ambrose Channel, in the harbor of New York, may be sued for by the 
said owners of cargo in the District Court of the United States for the 
Soutbern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and 
acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such suits and to enter judgments 
or decrees for the amounts of such damages and costs, if any, as shall 
be found to be due aguinst the United States in favor of the owners of 
said cargo, or against the owners of said cargo in favor of the United 
States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in like 
cases in admiralty between private parties, and with the same rights 
of appeal: Provided, That such notices of the suits shall be given to 
the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by orders 
of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to 
cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and defend 
for the United States: Provided further, That said suits shall be brought 
and commenced within four months of the date of the passage of this 
act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 11, after the word “ appeal,” insert the words “ except 
that no interest shall be allowed on any claim.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SAMUEL 8S. ARCHER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
190) for the relief of Samuel S. Archer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $226 to Samuel S. Archer, 
for injuries sustained as the result of being struck by a Government- 
owned automobile on the streets of the city of Plattsmouth, Nebr., on 
December 13, 1921. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

KATHERINE IMBRIE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has ascertained the 
facts with reference to Calendar No. 738, and suggests that the 
Clerk again report Senate Joint Resolution 112. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair finds that on Febru- 
ary 8, 1927, on page 3311 of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, occurs 
the following proceeding: 

The SpeaKeR. On February 2 the Senate passed Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 112 for the relief of Katherine Imbrie. The chairman of the 
Committee on Claims advises the Chair that in view of the fact that 
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the Committee on Foreign Affairs has had extended hearings on this 
matter be prefers that the jeint resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The chairman of the latter committee also 
this reference. Therefore without objection the resolution 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

objection, 


agrees to 
will be 
There was no 


The Chair construes that as the unanimous consent which is 
required under section 3 of Rule XXI, and therefore overrules 
the point of order. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 112? 

There was ne objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as follows: 

Resoived, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to Katherine Imbrie, widow of Vice Consul Robert 
Whitney Imbrie, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $30,000 as compensation to her for the physical 
al suffering resulting from an attack upon her at Teheran, 

July 22, 1924. 


and ment 


Persia, on 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, after “1924,” insert the words “the acceptance of 
this sum by Katherine Imbrie shall be in full settlement of all claims 
er demands for personal injuries suffered by her and for the death of 
her husband.” 


line 9, 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I want to say in behalf of my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas |Mr. Brack], who made the point of order, that the gen- 
tleman made it conscientiously, believing it to be his duty. He 
and I did not agree as to what should be done with respect to 
this bill, but there is not a more honorable, conscientious, hard- 
working, able, and efficient man in this House than the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLack]. The gentleman works hard on 
every one of these bills that comes up and puts in long hours 
upon them, with but one purpose in view, and that is to do what 
is right and just. I know he has the respect and properly 
deserves the commendation of every Member of this House for 
the splendid work he does, for he is one of the most valuable 
men in Congress. [{Applause.] 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
Was passed was laid on the table. 

Cc. P. DRYDEN 

The next business on the Private 
(S. 2094) for the relief of C. P. Dryden. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Khe bill is as follows: 


Calendar was the bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to C, P. Dryden, $2,329.25, as 


full compensation to C. P, Dryden, Mrs. C. P, Dryden, and Mrs. D. F. 
for and private property damages which 
occurred, without negligence on his part, as a result of the operation 
of military aircraft on June 28, 1923, at Kiwanis Aviation Field, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


Dryden personal damages 


bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
FERRYBOAT “ NEW YORK’ 


next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat New 


The 
(S. 3665) 
York. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the United States Housing 
Corporation, owner of the ferryboat New York, against the United 


States of America for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between said vessel and the United States ship Wasp, on the 19th day 
of August, 1919, in the Elizabeth River, Portsmouth, Va., may be 
sued for by the said United States Housing Corporation in the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Virginia, sitting 
of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such 
said court shall 


court 


and 


as a 


court; 


have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
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such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such 
damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the 
United States in favor of the owner of the said ferryboat New York, 
or against the owner of the said ferryboat New York in favor of the 
United States, with the same powers as if sald suits were brought 
in accordance with the provisions of the suits in admiralty act of 
March 9, 1920, and said decree or judgment shall be paid as provided 
in said act: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
and defend for the United States: Provided further, That said suit 
shall be brought and commenced within four months of the date of 
the passage of this act. 


FEBRUARY 24 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of line 6, page 2, after the word “ States,” lines 
7 and 8, and the first six words in line 9, and insert in lieu thereof 
as follows: “‘ Upon the same principles and measures of liability as in 
like cases in admiraliy between private parties, and with the same 
rights of appeal, except that no interest shall be allowed on 
claim.” 


any 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motfon to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SAMUEL J. LEAPHART 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
4841) for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Samuel J. Leaphart, United 
States marshal for the eastern district of South Carolina, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $90.94, 
representing payments made by bim to a number of special deputics 
for traveling expenses, which payments were disallowed by the Comp 
troller General of the United States, but which were subsequently paid 
by Samuel J. Leaphart. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and pussed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


STANDARD OIL CO, OF NEW JERSEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (1. 
R. 16027) authorizing the Court of Claims to hear and deter 
mine questions of law involved in the alleged erroneous collec 
tion of tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels oper 
ated by the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey, under bareboat 
charter from a Danzig corporation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


GUY CARLTON BAKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (1! 
R. 17014) to correct the records of the War Department tv 
show that Guy Carlton Baker and Calton C. Baker or Carlton 
C. Baker is one and the same person. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is here! 
authorized and directed to amend the records of the War I'epartine 
to show that Guy Carlton Baker is one and the same person as Calton 
C. Baker or Carlton C. Baker, who served in the War of 1812 as 4 
private in Capt. Ezekiel Colburn’s company, Lieut. Col. Thomas B. 
tenedict’s regiment, New York Militia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


' 
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COMMANDER JULES JAMES, UNITED STATES NAVY 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 


il 


exe) granting permission to Commander Jules James, United 
.: Navy, to accept the decoration of the Legion of Honor 





' red him by the Republic of France. 
e Clerk read the title of the bill. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
é mnsideration of the bill? 
Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
PAUL R. SUTHERLAND 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H, J. Res. 295) to waive age of Paul R. Sutherland, 
United States Army, 


rhe Clerk read the title of the resolution. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
consideration of the bill? 

rhere was no objection. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

resolved, ete., That the maximum age for entrance into the United 

States Military Academy be waived in the case of Paul R. Sutherland, 

te in the United States Army Air Service, to allow him to obtain 
tment from the Army. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 6, after the word “Army,” add the words “to enter with the 


: which reports July 1, 1927. 


rhe committee amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN W. CLEAVENGER, DECEASED 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(Ii. R. 15633) to correct the military record of John W. 


Cleavenger, deceased, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

lhe bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That in the administration of any laws con- 
f ng rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol 
diers, John W. Cleavenger, who was a member of Company B, Ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and 


lered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
e United States as a member of that organization on the 26th 
April, 1862: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 


a f 


nee 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
KENNEDY F. FOSTER 
The next business on the private calendar was the bill (H. R. 
vsoo) for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
the SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, benefits, and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
iecdy F. Foster shall be held and considered as having been honor- 
discharged from the military service of the United States on 
\ ml 10, 1864, as a member of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment 
ssee Volunteer Cavalry: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allow- 
shall be held as having accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


er 


rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
\ read the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 

‘ laid on the table. 


CHARLIE R. PATE 


The next business on the private calendar was the bill (H. 
15178) for the relief of Charlie R. Pate. 
lhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 
‘he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

there was no objection. 


R 
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The bill is as follews: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Charlie R. Pate, who was a member of Company L, Twenty-Seventh 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on November 30, 1902: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, bounty,. pension, or other allowance shall be 
held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


In line after the 
member of Company L, 
hereafter.” 

Line 8, after the word “ States” 
that organization.” 

Line 9, after the figures “1902” insert 
back pay, bounty, pension, other 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


word “ Pate insert the words “ who 


Twenty-seventh United States 


5, wis a 


Infantry, shall 
insert the words “as a private of 


* Provided, 
shall be 


That 
held 


the words 


no or allowance as 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR COBURN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14977) for the relief of William Taylor Coburn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


there objection to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
William Taylor Coburn, late a private in Company H, Nineteenth United 
States Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States a private of said company and regiment: Provided, That 
no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


as 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, strike out the word “ nineteenth ” and insert in lieu thereof 


the word “ sixteenth.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM MULLINS 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who objected to 
No. 641 on the Calendar, H. R. 6935, has agreed to with- 
draw his objection, and I ask unanimous consent to return to 
that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to return to H. R. 6935, on the calendar. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill to correct the military record of William Mullins. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 


rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
William Mullins, who served in Company I, Eleventh Regiment, and 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, shall be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of Company G, 
Ninth Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, on September 1, 1865: Provided, 


That no pay, bounty, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MUSCLE SHOALS, BIRMINGHAM 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


& PENSACOLA RAILROAD CO. 


Is there objection to the re- 


| quest of the gentleman from Texas? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of 
the House to take up out of the regular order No. 792 on the 
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calendar 2722), a bill introduced by Congressman Sm1tTH- 
Wick, Who is soon to leave this body, and I am sure every Mem- 
ber regrets that he is to leave and that they will extend him 
that courtesy. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the only bill he has on the calendar. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The only one, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to consider out of order Calendar No, 792 
(S. 2722). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 

A for relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensa- 
cola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the receiver of the Gulf, 
Florida & Alabama Railroad Co. 


(S. 


bill the 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and direeted to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$27,008.04 to the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Railroad Co., 
the successor in interest of the receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama 
Railway Co., as full compensation for amounts expended and unreclaim- 
able in connection with the construction of an extension of tracks to 


the United States naval air station and yard at Pensacola, Fla. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Those of us who know JoHN Harris SMITHWICK, of 
Florida, know him to be an able, efficient. wise, painstaking 
legislator. He is a kind, big-hearted, dependable friend. I am 
sure that every one of us who do know him intimately regret 
that he is to leave us. I think that his retirement is a distinct 
loss to the Government; it a great loss to his people in 
Florida, and it is our loss here that he is not to be with us in 
the next Congress. Many of us will miss him greatly. I am 
sure that I speak the sentiments of all those present when I 
say that he carries with him our strong affection, confidence, 
aud best wishes in whatever he does. [Applause.] I hope 


is 


that sometime we shall see him back here. [Applause.] 
Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I dask unanimous consent to proceed for two 


minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DRANK. Mr. Speaker, I just came in and heard the 
gentleman from Texas talking about the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Sairruawick]. Mr. SMirHwick has been in Congress 
for eight years. I have been here for 10 years, and therefore 
his senior in point of service. He bears the most remarkable 
record in that he has been the quietest man in the House and 
has passed every bill he has ever introduced, and that is a 
good many bills. Personally 1 regret exceedingly to see him 
retire to private life. I know that I speak not only for this 
IIouse, but particularly for his own delegation, both in the 
Hlouse and in the Senate, when I say that we wish him good 
luck and Godspeed in whatever he undertakes. [Applause.] 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 


MATILDA KLOPPING 


xt business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13119) for the relief of Matilda Klopping. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ryeyy 


ie 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring righis, priviieges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
their widuws, and dependent relatives, Charles Kiopping, who was a 
member of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment, New York Heavy Artillery, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a member of that 
organization on the 29th day of June, 1864; I'rovided, That no bounty, 
back pay. pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CALVIN H. BURK HEAD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16080) for the relief of Calvin H. Burkhead. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized anq 
directed to pay to Capt. Calvin H. Burkhead, out of any appropriation 
now or hereafter available for travel of the Army, the sum of $1,971.60 
to reimburse him for money paid by him while traveling under officia; 
orders in Alaska from July 1, 1922, to and including September 5, 
1924. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CHRISTINE BRENZINGER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 1569) for the relief of Christine Brenzinger. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $526.50 to Christine 
Brenzinger, of Louisville, Ky., as compensation for injuries sustained 
on July 8, 1919, when struck by an automobile, at the time driven by 
a soldier of the United States Army. 


bill 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 5, after the word “ appropriated,’ add the following “ and 
in full settlement against the Government.” 

In line 5 strike out the figures “ $526.50” and insert in lieu thereof 
* $150.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

FRANCES L. DICKINSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R 
11010) for the relief of Frances L. Dickinson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pre: 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hx 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Frances L. 
Dickinson the sum of $60 as reimbursement of a payment made to a 
former postmaster at Essex, Conn., for 12 war-savings stamps whi 
were never delivered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to recons:der the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM A. LIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bil! 
(H. R. 11459) for the relief of William A. Light. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 
Be 


Commission is hereby 


it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensatic 


authorized to examine into the claim of William 








A. Light, of Valentine, Ariz., in respect to the disability sustained 
him on or about September 26, 1916, in the discharge of his offici 
duties as superintendent of the United States Indian school age! 


at Mesealero, N. Mex., and to pay him compensation in accordance wi 
the provisions of the employees’ compensation act approved Septem! 
7, 1916 (89 Stat. L. pp. 742-750), as amended by the act of June 
1924. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, autho 


ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury ! 
otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Governme! 
the sum of $1,524.89, to William A. Light, of Valentine, Ariz., 

compensation for injuries sustained on September 26, 1916, in t! 


discharge of his official duties as superintendent of the United Stat 
Indian school agency at Mescalero, N. Mex.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the Dill 1 


amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tine 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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4 motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM H. LINDSAY 


next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(I. R. 16182) for the relief of William H. Lindsay. 
rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
+ consideration of the bill? 
rhere was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 
enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ot otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,811.25 to William H. 
Lindsay for services rendered between December, 1924, and Septem- 
1926, at Glacier National Park, as expert mechanic and electrician, 
holding the office of United States commissioner for the park. 





Be tt 


With the following committee amendment: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
rhat the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he is 
‘hy, authorized and directed to settle the claim‘of William H. Lind- 
§ 1 the sum of $2,811 for services rendered by him as a mechanic 
i electrician at Glacier National Park, Mont., during the fiscal years 
1926, and 1927, out of the appropriation for said park for the 


~ 
25, 


fiscal year 1927, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the 
Revised Statutes and of section 6 of the act of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat, 
L. & See 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Cc. G. DUGANNE AND A. N. ROSS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
17063) for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A, N. Ross. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 


sent 


Be 
Depa 


it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office of the Treasury 
tment is hereby authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
;. Duganne, formerly disbursing clerk of the Federal Trade Com- 
and A. N. Ross, present disbursing clerk of the Federal Trade 
Commission, both located at Washington, D. C., the amounts of $42.80 
ni $28.75, respectively, representing amounts paid by them and which 
were disallowed by the General Accounting Office as having been paid 
n contravention of the travel regulations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
* the rulings of the General Accounting Office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mas- 
suchusetts yield? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman a report from the Comp- 
troller General‘on the bill just considered? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is no written report from him, but 
the comptroller states that this is a technicality which requires 
action on the part of Congress. 


Mr. BLANTON. And he is willing to have that done? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 
E, A. GOLDEN WEISER ET AL. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(S. 55389) to authorize and direct the Comptroller General to 
settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, Edith M. 
Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services rendered to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is_ there 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what was the nature of these services? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, this is work that should 

be done outside of the department, and the law, as I 

understand it, requires that it shall be done inside the depart- 
ent, There is no question, however, that the services were 
rendered, and the amount claimed is very reasonable. The 
Comptroller General found himself in a position where, accord- 
ing to the law, he was obliged to receive payment, but he has 
no objection to the payment of the amount. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What is the amount? 


objection to the 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. 
$2,000 in the other. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the Comptroller General stated to the 
gentleman that he is willing to have this done? 
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Six hundred doilars in one case and 


Mr. UNDERHILL. He made the statement to me that it 
was perfectly correct. 
Mr. BLANTON. I want to state to the gentleman from 


Massachusetts that his work on this Claims Committee is the 
best I ever saw. He is the best chairman of the Committee on 
Claims that I ever saw. He has killed more bad bills on 
that committee than have been killed in any term of Congress 
that I have been here, and I think his work deserves such 
great commendation that even though the Comptroller General 
had not agreed to this, I would not object to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and allow the 
claim of E. A. Goldenweiser in the sum of $600, and the claim of Edith 
M. Furbush and Horatio M. Pollock in the sum of $2,000 for services 
rendered the Department of Commerce in the preparation of mono- 
graphs on census subjects notwithstanding provisions of existing liw. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


a 


CAPT. JAMES P. WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 339) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
award a Nicaraguan campaign badge to Capt. James P. Wil- 
liams in recognition of his services to the United States in the 
Nicaraguan campaign of 1912 and 1913. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to award a Nicaraguan campaign badge to Capt. 
James P. Williams, now a captain in the United States Army, Head 
quarters and Headquarters Troop, One hundred and fifty-sixth Cavalry 
Brigade, United States Army Reserve, for services rendered the United 
States Government in the Nicaraguan campaign of 1912 and 1913: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


LEWIS H. FRANCKE AND BLANCHE F. SHELLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1564) for the relief of Lewis H. Francke and Blanche 
F. Shelley, sole legal heirs to Ralph K. Warrington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum specified in section 2 of this act, to be paid to Lewis H. Francke 
and Blanche F. Shelley, of Kentucky, the sole legal heirs of the late 
Ralph K. Warrington, who died intestate on March 1, 1919. 

Sec, 2. That for the purpose of compensating the estate of Ralph 
K. Warrington, deceased, for the loss of personal property belonging 
to said deceased, through and by the theft and conversion at the 
hands of an employee of the Government of the United States, who 
under his duties was authorized as such employee to receive and take 
possession of said property, there is authorized to appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $6,892.64. The said Raiph K. Warrington, at the time of his death, 
was a civilian employee in the Medical Department of the United States 
Army and assigned to duty on the ship A. 7. Sherman. 


objection to the 


be 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
and in full compensation against the Government, the sum of $3,453.88 
to Lewis H. Francke and Blanche F. Shelley, of Louisville, Ky., the 
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sole legal heirs of the late George A. Francke, who served as Ralph K. 


Warrington, formerly clerk, Medical Department at Large, United 
States Army, and who died intestate on March 1, 1919, for the loss 
of personal property belonging to the said deceased, through and by 
the theft and conversion at the hands of an employee of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 


amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

ARTHUR E. COLGATE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 105) for the relief of Arthur EK. Colgate, administrator of 
Clinton G. Colgate, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is an unusual bill, where we direct a court to find a judg- 
ment for $50,000. It occurs to me that if we refer it to a court 
at all we ought to refer it for such judgment as the court deems 
just and proper. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this does not direct 
the court to find judgment for $50,000, but it directs that it 
shall not find judgment for a greater sum than $50,000. The 
reason this bill is referred again to the Court of Claims is this: 
That it was first referred by proper action to the Court of 
Claims under the Bowman Act, and under that act they are not 
permitted to render a judgment but only to render a finding of 
fact and law and report the same back to the Congress. They 
accomplished that service for the Congress, and they reported 
that under the facts and the law they find that this person is 
entitled to a judgment for $50,000; but since that time the 
question has been raised as to whether the document which 
transferred the right and title of the plaintiff in this case could 
legally transfer to him that part of the claim which accrued 
prior to the actual transfer of the title. Hence it was con- 
sidered to be for the interest of the Government to send the 
case back to the Court of Claims, where that question of law 
can be determined and judgment rendered. The judgment 
could not carry a greater sum than $50,000, and it may be less 
than that; and that is the purpose of the act. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[After a 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the tindings of fact made by the Court of Claims in the case 
of Arthur E. Colgate, administrator of the estate of Clinton G. Colgate, 
against the United States, Congressional, No. 6068, Senate 
Document No. 703, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, be, and they 
hereby, referred back to the Court of Claims with jurisdiction to 
render judgment the findings of fact heretofore found and 
the law require: Provided, That either party hereto may appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon or from any conclusion of 
law or judgment, from which appeals now lie in other cases, at any 
within 90 days after the rendition of judgment: Provided further, 
That the amount of any such judgment shall not exceed the sum of 
$50,000: And provided further, That such notice hereof shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
orders of said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General 
to appear and defend for the United 


deceased, 


are 


such as 


time 


to cause one of his assistants 


States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote, by which the bill was passed, 
wis laid on the table. 


J. C. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 5787) for the relief of J. C. Herbert. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HERBERT 
bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to J. C. Herbert, Hayesville, N. C., the 
sum of $2,000 for services rendered the Government of the United 
States in connection with the location of and the establishment of title 
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of the United States to a certain tract of land containing 5,000 acres 
situated in Clay County, N. C., and involved in a suit heretofore pending 
in the District Court of the United States for the Western District o¢ 
North Carolina, entitled “ United States of America v. The Hiawasso, 
Lumber Co.,” said services having been rendered upon the request and 
advice of the then district attorney of the United States for said district 


Committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $2,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $750 
in full settlement.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “the then” and insert in liey 
thereof “two successive.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the word “attorney” and insert the word 
“ attorneys.” 


The amendments were agreed to. | 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELLEN B. MONAHAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 13091) for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I object to the amendment, and | 
ask to be heard on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Ellen B. Monahan, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,000, for physical injuries received by her as the result of being 
overcome by illuminating gas escaping from a pipe (said to have been 
broken through the negligence of an employee of the Treasury Depart 
ment) on the 14th day of June, 1911, while she was in the employ of 
the Government of the United States and in the discharge of her duties 
as a clerk in the national bank redemption agency office of the Treas 
ury of the United States. 


bill 


Is there objection to the pres- 
[After a pause.] The Chair 


Committee amendment: 


In line 5, on page 1, 
full settlement against 
“$1,000 ” and insert 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, this is presented as a comuinitie 
amendment. No such amendment was made in the committe: 
The gentleman from Texas had the honor to report this bill 
to the whole committee and makes this statement in the pres 
ence of the entire committee present when this bill was 
presented. The gentleman from Texas does not know how it 
was incorrectly reported to the House, but the committee con 
cluded this claimant was entitled to $1,000, and the committee 
so decided and so ordered this case reported; and how this 
error has crept into the report the gentleman from Tex:s 
knows nothing about it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I will state for the benefit 
of the House, that was the understanding. The Chair does not 


after the 
the 
“ $750," 


word “ appropriated,” insert 
Government,” and in line 6 strike 


out 


know how the error occurred. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BOX. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have such a splendid clerk to that 
committee that sometimes when he believes the committee 


grants more than it should, out of the Public Treasury, he 
cuts it down and he may have done so in this case. 

Mr. BOX. That committee runs its own affairs and do 
not permit the clerk to run them, when it knows it. There 
fore, I think, this amendment should be voted down and that 
this claimant should be allowed the sum of $1,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to in 
quire whether the gentleman’s objection goes to the first amen«(- 
ment. 

Mr. BOX. It only goes to the one changing the amount. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
the first amendment, which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ appropriated” 
“in full settlement against the Government.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro Jempore. The Clerk will report the nex! 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


insert the wor 


In line 6, strike out “‘ $1,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $750.” 
The question was taken and the amendment was rejecte: 
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rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
id the third time and passed. 
iotion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
iid on the table. 
JOHN M. ANDREWS 
next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4) for the relief of John M. Andrews. 
Clerk read the title of ,the bill. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
sideration of the bill? 
lhere Was no objection. 
rie bill is as follows; 
enacted, ete,, That in the administration of the compensation 
conferring rights and privileges upon honorably 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and their widows and 
M. Andrews shall hereafter be held and considered to 
en discharged honorably from the United States Army as & 
Provided, That no back pay or allowance of any kind accrue 
passage of this act. 


laws 


es John 


of tine 


\With the following committee amendments: 
1, line 8, strike out the words “from the United States Army 
yvivate”’ and insert the words “as a private, Company F, Seventh 


| d States Infantry, July 24, 1899; Troop I, Fourth United States 


( vy. August 24, 1906; Three hundred and forty-ninth Infantry, 
N ber 15, 1917.” 
ave 2, line 2, strike out the word “accrue” and insert the words 


ll be held to have accrued,” 


lhe committee amendments were agreed to. 
Che bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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dis- 
dependent | 


\ motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed | 


was laid on the table. 
RETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12813) for the 
relief of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.). The 


which raised before has been at least tempo- 


rurily suspended. 


was 


obpection 


Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman just get recognition 
to speak out of order? The gentleman can move to strike out 


ust word or ask unanimous consent to speak out of order. 
Mr. COYLE. I will very gladly do that, as the gentleman 
from Texas was the one who objected to the consideration of 
the bill 
Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is another one of our friends 
< going to leave us, and I ask unanimous consent that he 
be permitted to speak out of order for five minutes, 
Mr. COYLE. Three minutes will be sufficient. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
\ 1 asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. 
Is there objection. 
There was no objection. 
\ir. COYLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
ticular bill is one that I commend very seriously to your 
tention because, while the title calls for the relief of the 
hetlilehem Shipbuilding Corporation, it ought perhaps to be 
ten a bill to permit the Navy Department to pay its con- 
ct obligation which has been determined by law as its just 
to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. The bill 


wi j 


pa 


orizes the Comptroller General to settle this claim, which | 


from the fact that the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 

had a small subcontract during the war time with the West 

& bDouge 

inue payments under that contract. The West 

‘ration, the subcontractor, subsequently sued the 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Navy Department defended that suit and judgment was 

against the contractor. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding 


& Dodge 
sethle- 
Orel red 


to save the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation harmless 
esult of that suit. This amount has been paid by the 


ehem Shipbuilding Corporation now nearly one year ago. | 


BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COYLE. Yes. 
BLANTON. If this is a just claim against the Navy, 
has it not settled the claim? 
COYLE. This claim has not been settled because the 
¥ Department has had neither the appropriation nor the 
lative authority to settle it, going back into the year 1918 
LN19 
‘ir. BLANTON. I have such a high regard for our friend, 
is going to leave us, and he only having one bill on the 
Cuendar, that I shall withdraw my objection if he can get 
Unanimous consent to go back to it. 


ur 


Co., and the Navy Department notified them to dis- | 


poration and the Navy Department are now under agree- | 





| 


| 
| 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of the Bethiehem Shipbuilding Cerporation (Ltd.), on account of 


a judgment rendered in the case of the West & Dodge Co. v. The 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.) in the United States 


district court at Boston, Mass., which claim grew out of the contract 
of December 6, 1917, between the Secretary of the Navy and said cor- 
poration for the construction of torpedo-boat destroyers. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN W. SIPLE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 5179), to correct the military record of John W. Siple. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, John W. Siple shall hereafter be held 


and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of Company I, Seventy 
seventh Regiment of Fourth Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, on February 


27, 1863: 


of 


Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 
or bounty.” 


10, after the word “ pension” insert the words “ pay, 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM L. TROTT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 7146) for the relief of William L. Trott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
William L. Trott, who was a member of Company M, Fourteenth 
tegiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a member of that organization on the 25th 
day of June, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 


been 


| allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 


act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 


was laid on the table. 
JAMES W. KINGON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7211), for the relief of James W. Kingon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 


is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to James W. Kingon, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $170 in full settlement of all pay, bounty, and allowances due 
him for services in Company H, Forty-second Regiment Illinois Volun 
teer Infantry. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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JAMES P. DAVIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9927) to correct the military record of James P, Davis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

‘The bill is as follows: 


there objection to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
James P. Davis, who was a member of Company EB, Thirteenth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United States 
as a private of that organization on the 3lst day of January, 1864: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the initial “ P.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
The title was amended, 
THEODORE HERBERT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11483) for the relief of Theodore Herbert. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., ° 
Theodore Herbert shall be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States in Company B, 
Ninety-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, on the 13th day of 


July, 1864: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 


‘hat in the administration of the pension laws, 
of this act. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ pension,” insert the words “ pay, or 
bounty.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
ALEXANDER ASHBAUGH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14161) to correct the military record of Alexander Ashbaugh. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to review the military record of Alexander Ash- 
baugh, late of Company D, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and grant him an honorable discharge. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

. “That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Alexander Ashbaugh, 
who was a member of Company D, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
honorably from the military service of the United 
member of that organization on the ist day of October, 
1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


discharged 
States 


been 


as a 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
The title was amended. 
CHARLES A. BLACK, ALIAS ANGUS BLACK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 14312) for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias Angus 
Black. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.,, That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Charles A. Black, alias Angus Black, who was a member of Company 
B, Eleventh Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be h. ld 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the Military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
17th day of August, 1861: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the Passage 
of this act. . 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALFRED ST. DENNIS 


The next business on the private calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15792) to correct the military record of Alfred St. Dennis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged so). 
diers, Alfred Saint Dennis, who was a member of Company B, Fifty. 
seventh Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of that organiza 
tion on the 6th day of May, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 

Amend the title 
St. Dennis.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 5, page 1, strike out the words “Alfred Saint Dennis” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “Alfred St. Dennis.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended, 


so as to read: “A bill for the relief of Alfred 


MEDAL OF HONOR AND MERIT FROM THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. Nl. 
17088) to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy 
to accept from the Republic of Haiti, the medal of honor and 
merit. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the Senate bill (S. 3110) for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the reques! 
of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Commander Archibald L. Parsons and Lic! 
Commander Ben Moreell of the Civil Engineer Corps of the United 
States Navy be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept from the 
Republic of Haiti the medal of honor and merit which has been ten- 
dered to each of said officers, through the Department of State, | 
appreciation of services rendered the said Republic of Haiti. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read tlic 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


DE WITT COUNTY NATIONAL BA™ K, OF CLINTON, ILL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the )!!! 
(H. R. 16224) for the relief of the DeWitt County Nationa! 
Bank, of Clinton, Il. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to tle 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 











was 


7 cre 


ill is as follows: 
/ + enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the DeWitt 
National Bank, Clinton, IIL, United States registered note 
ed J-105600 in the denomination of $1,000 of the Victory 
Loan 4% per cent convertible gold notes of 1922-1923, 


“Mrs. Alta F. Farnswérth,” with interest from December 15, 
May 20, 1923, without presentation of the note, said note 
wen stolen after being assigned in blank by the registered 
now deceased, and the estate of the registered payee having 
imbursed for the note by the DeWitt County National Bank, 


lll.: Provided, That the said note shall not have been pre- 
presented and paid: And provided further, That the said 
"i County National Bank shall first file in the Treasury Depart- 


the United States a bond in the penal sum of double the 

of the principal of the said note and the unpaid interest 

»h had acerued thereon when the principal became due and pay 

such form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable 

Secretary of the Treasury with condition to indenmify and save 

the United States from any loss on account of the note 
wfore described. 


ILLS 


With the following committee amendments: 


I’ 2, line 6, after the word “ paid,” insert the words “and pro 
1 further.” 
Page 2, line 7, after the word “ first,’’ insert the words “ reimburse 
Postmaster General for any indemnity paid, and shall,” 
rhe committee amendments were agreed to. 
rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
- read the third time, and passed. 
\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
« luid on the table. 
FINAS M. WILLIAMS 
| next business on the Private Calendar 
I. k. 10813) for the relief of Finas M. Williams. 
Clerk read the title of the bill. 
the SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
consideration of the bill? 
rhere was no objection. 
fhe bill is as follows: 


was the bill 


Re it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 


ts, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
rs. and marines, Finas M. Williams shall hereafter be held 
red to have been honorably discharged from the service of the 
| States Army on August 14, 1913: Provided, That no back pay, 
or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior the 

ge of this act, 


to 


lhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 
\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
laid on the table. 
ALBERT J. ZYVOLSKI 
lie next business on the Private Calendar was 
|. R. 15519) for the relief of Albert J. Zyvyolski. 
lhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 
lhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
consideration of the bill? 
here was no objection. 
bill is as follows: 


the bill 


ihe 


it enacted, etc., That the Secretary.of the Treasury be, and he is 

authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
ry not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $613.10 to Albert J. 
ki for loss of his personal property by fire in section house No. 


lutna, on the Alaska Railroad on May 28, 1924. 


bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
read the third time, and passed. 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
lnid on the table. 


\ 


oO. E. MOORE 
next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
Rt. 16957) granting patent to O. E. Moore. 


lhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 
the SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
onsideration of the bill? 
ir, SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
t kind of patent is this? 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. It is a patent to a homestead. 
omestead that has been 
wals, 
‘Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw my objection. 
ie SPEAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Was no objection. 


LXVIII——299 


It is 
involved in a number of with- 


the | 
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AT3S1 
The bill is as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That 
authorized and directed to patent 


lot 11, in the southwest quarter of section 
10, in the northwest quarter of section 


the 
issue 


of the Interior 
to O. E. Moore, 
6, and lots 7, 
47 north, 


Secretary is hereby 


conveying 
8, 9, and 
township 


fs range 


> 


2 east, Mount Diablo meridian, California, as indicated on that certain 
plat of township 47 north, range 2 east, Mount Diablo meridian, 
California, approved by the United States surveyor general's office, 


San Francisco, August 2, 1920, being the lands embraced in homestead 
entry of O. E. Moore, Sacramento serial 012117. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM H. GRAYSON 


The next business on the private calendar was the bill 
1261) for the relief of William H. Grayson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, William H. Grayson shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged on August 
22, 1864, from the military service of the United States as a private 
of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry: Pro- 
vided, That no pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


ts. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


| third time, and passed. 


and 
i 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 

was laid on the table. 
ROBERT P. COOKE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (TI. R. 
17057) granting an annuity to Dr. Robert P. Cooke. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the rolls of the War Department 
the name of Dr. Robert P. Cooke and pay to him for and during his 
natural life, in lieu of all pensions, the sum of $100 per month, in 
special recognition of the eminent service rendered, suffering endured, 
and permanent disabilities contracted by him in the interest of hu 
manity and science as a volunteer subject for experiment in the yellow 
fever hospital in Cuba. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

NEAR EAST RELIEF 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
1752) for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, how is this bill on the calendar? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is what I want 


(INC.) 
(S. 


to find out 


Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. The committee never ordered 
it. reported. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is some doubt in the chairman's 
mind about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the bill will 


be recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 
There was no objection. 


PERSONS SUFFERING LOSS IN LAWTON FIRE IN 1917 
Mr. FHOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 605 (H. R. 1579) a bill called up on 


a previous night and objected to by my colleague {|Mr. BLack 
of Texas]. The gentleman from Texas has finally consented 
to withdraw his objection and if no one else objects to let 
the bill be considered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 605 (H. R. 
1579), for the relief of persons suffering loss on account of the 
Lawton fire, 1917. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $73,391.45 to the persons 
whose names appear below, us compensation in full for loss of prop- 
erty destroyed by the fire on September 24, 1917, in the city of Lawton, 
Okla., such having been the result of the inability of the fire 
department of the city of Lawton to control said fire because of lack of 
water, all available water for fire-fighting purposes having been appro- 
priated and being used by the War Department in connection with 
the training of soldiers at Fort Sill and Camp Doniphan: Date Crab- 


loss 


tree, $1,132; H. D. Ingraham, $33,682.57; Anna Beaver, $1,800; W. 
Garven, $1,000; Mrs. C. E. Bear, $7,750; Joe Jacobson, $3,000; Dr. 
L. C. Knee, $3,000; S. J. Coffey, $1,413.18; C. J. Aurell, $406.75; J. G. 
Mitchell, $3,077.88; John H. Ledgerwood, $200; E. L. Shanklin and 
E. L. Kelley, $1,550; Julia N. Burns, $1,208; Hannah Beaver, $700; 
Mary E. Wooten, $3,150; Charles Fuson and J. E. Fuson, $3,850; Ada 


Hammond and O. W. Northrup, $2,419.72; Annabel Young, $1,775.35; 
Lee N. Wallis, $1,000; Mrs. E. C. Swisher, $959; D, D. Dean, $317. 


With the following committee amendment: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $75,000 to the persons whose names appear 
below, as compensation in full fer loss of property destroyed by the 
fire September 24, 1917, in the city of Lawton, Okla., such loss 
having been the result of the inability ef the fire department of the city 
Lawton to control said fire because of lack of water, all available 


on 


water for fire-fighting purposes having been appropriated and being 
used by the War Department in connection with the training of sol- 


diers at Fort Sill and Camp Doniphan: Date Crabtree, $1,182; H. D. 
Ingraham, $33,682.57: Anna Beaver, $1,800; W. Garven, $1,000; 
Mrs. C. E. Bear, $7,750; Joe Jacobson, $3,000;"Dr. L. C. Knee, $3,000; 
S. J. Coffey, $1,413.18; C. J. Aurell, $406.75; J. G. Mitchell, $3,077.88 ; 
John H. Ledgerwood, $200; E. L. Shanklin and E. L. Kelley, $1,550; 
Julia N. Burns, $1,208; Hannah Beaver, $700; Mary FE. Wooten, 
$3,150: Charles Fuson and J. FE. Fuson, $3.850; Ada Hammond and 
O. W. Northrup, $2,419.72; Annabel Young, $1,775.35; Lee N. Wallis, 
$1,000; Mrs. E. C. Swisher, $959; D. D. Dean, $317; C. R. Simpson, 
$2,850.15: Provided, That before any of said claims are allowed and 
paid the Comptroller General of the United States shall make an in- 
vestigation of each of said claims to determine the extent and amount 
of such loss and damage, and such claims shall be adjusted in amounts 
not in of the amounts set out herein and upon certificates 
issued to each said claimant by the said Comptroller General of the 
United 


excess 


States, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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PAUL B. BELDING 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2197) for the relief of Paul B. Belding. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Paul B. Belding, of Hot 
Springs, Garland County, Ark., out of any money in the Treasury not 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000 for injuries received while 
a member of the Reserye Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Ill., on the 24th day of June, 1921, due to the explosion 


otherwise 
serving 
Sheridan, 


ot a 


as 


rifle. 
With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the word “appropriated,” insert “and in full settle- 


ment against the Government,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wis laid on the table. 
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WILLIAM BARDEL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 3283) for the relief of William Bardel. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treg 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to William Bardel, the sum of $4,800 
for property loss sustained by him as a result of the war while acting 
as American consul at Rheims, France. i 


bill 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” insert “in full settlement 


against the Government”; and after the word “to,” in line 5, insert 
“the estate of.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


OLOF NELSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 17230) for the relief of Olof Nelson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Will the 
that objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. How many people are there in this town? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yankton, on the Missouri River, 
is a city of 15,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a pretty big loss—$20,000—and | 
want to say if the gentleman would investigate the losses, he 
would find hundreds of them that the Post Office itself ap- 
proves when it does not believe in them. They are getting to 
be too frequent, and it is a disgrace. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. If the gentleman will let me 
state the facts: In the city of Yankton the Government main 
tains its own building—a fine building—and last summer rob 
bers entered the post office in the early morning, blew open the 
safe, and got away with $20,000 of Government money. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


hil 
pill 


gentleman withhold 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is herely, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of Olof Nelson, 
master at Yankton, S. Dak., with $20,489.14 on account of loss sus 
tained in the burglary of the post office on October 12, 1926. 


Mr. BLANTON. Dynamited the safe? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; and it was no fault of the 
postmaster. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


post 


THE SCHOONER “ SENTINEL” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (IL. 8 
7168) for the relief of the owner of the schooner Sentinel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States is here)y 
authorized and instructed to pay to Capt. Louis P, Sunderland, 
of the schooner Sentinel, the sum of $77.60 for cost of repair to said 
schooner Sentinel, which was damaged by collision with the United 
States Coast Guard cutter Smith on March 21, 1925. 


owls 


With the following committee amendments: 


Strike out the first line and the first four words in line 4 and s 
stitute as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherw 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 








192 4 
BEN WAGNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(HL. R. 15305) for the relief of Ben Wagner. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

rhere was no objection. 

rhe Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof, as 

lows: ; 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
opriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 

to Ben Wagner, for the value of a horse at Broken Arrow, 

( electrocuted by broken kite wire of the Weather Bureau which 

in contact with the high-power line of the Public Service Co, 
Oklahoma,” 
rhe committee amendment was agreed to. 
he bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
ad the third time, and passed. 


POCAHONTAS FUEL CO. 
e next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2) for the relief of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
e Clerk read the title of the bill. 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
here was no objection, 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
otherwise appropriated, to the Pocahontas Fuel Co. (Inc.), a 
tion duly organized by law and having a usual place of business 
vy York, N. Y., the sum of $1,595.18, in full compensation for prop- 
y damage done to the coal wharf owned by said corporation at New 
Mass., by the United States Coast Guard cutter Achusnet, 
\pril 20, 1926, as a result of negligence on the part of duly author- 
ts of the Treasury Department, Coast Guard Service, in charge 
operation of the said Achusnet. 


With the following amendments: 


line 8, 


strike out the figures “ $1,595.18 ” and insert in lieu thereof 
1°00." 
lines 12 to 14, inclusive. 


nd strike out 


he committee amendments were agreed to. 

bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
was read the third time, and passed. 
\ motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


third 


hilt 


JAMES C. BASKIN 


next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2279) for the relief of James C. Baskin. 
e Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
( consideration of the bill? 

Ir. TOLLEY. I object. 

ir. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
ection? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

FULMER. Mr. Speaker, we have passed several similar 
this evening, at least a half dozen. This bill was very 
carefully considered in the committee of the Senate and the 
umittee of the House. This gentleman lives in my district, 
is a splendid citizen, and the bill is drafted as suggested by 
Secretary of War. We have passed a number of the same 

d to-night, and I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. TOLLEY. I have seen no bill that had a report of 
rt-martial records in which a man was found guilty of re- 
ed offenses. This man was an officer. There are enlisted 
n who have been deprived of their benefits who have not 
officer’s intelligenee. Because of this man’s influence he is 

to have the benefit of this honorable discharge that an en- 
listed man similarly situated would not get. 

Mr. FULMER. This case was not reviewed at all after the 

and this party that was released by the gentleman was 
wed to go home in charge of another officer. This party 
ught in some whisky, and it was not known at all by the 


leman who is now asking for relief. I know the man 
onally, 
Mr. TOLLEY. I would not object to the gentleman’s asking 


r unanimous consent to pass over the bill so that it will not 
on the objected calendar. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would say that the 
bill will retain its place on the calendar, even though ob- 
ed to. 


Mr. TOLLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


In line 11, substitute after “1926” a period in lieu of the | 
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PURDY TRAGER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(H. R. 1386) for the relief of Purdy Trager. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Purdy Trager, now a resident of Newton, Iowa, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of Company L, Ninth Regi 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry: Provided, That no pension 
because of this act prior to the passage thereof. 


the bill 


accrue 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 8, strike out the word “accrue” and insert “pay, or bounty 
shall be held to have accrued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN P. PENCE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13090) authorizing the President to reappoint John P. Pence, 
formerly an officer in the Signal Corps, United States Army, an 
officer in the Signal Corps, United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WILLIAM EARHART 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (HU. R. 
14955) for the relief of William Earhart. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged ‘ 
William Earhart, who was a member of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Cavalry, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service of 
the United States as a private of that organization on the 18th day of 
August, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


soldiers 


allow 


The bill was ordered to be. engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


WILLIAM MORIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15274) for the relief of William Morin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confe 
rights, and irged 
William Morin, who was a member of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment 


privileges, benelits upon honorably disch: soldiers 


Maine Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, shall hereafter be held and con 
sidered to have been honorably discharged fromr the military service 
of the. United States as a private of that organization on the 25th 


day of January, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RICHARD B. 


to the passage of 


BARNITZ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15357) authorizing the President to order Richard B. 


Barnitz before a retiring board for a hearing of his case and 
upon the findings of such board determine whether or not he be 
placed on the retired list with the rank and pay held by him 
at the time of his resignation. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ROBERT ZINK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 16658), to amend the military record of Robert Zink. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Robert Zink, a resident of Illinois, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from thé military service of the United States as a musician 
of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, on 
the 18th day of July, 1865: Provided, That no pension, shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “ shall accrue” and insert the 
words “pay, or bounty shall be held to have accrued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: 
Robert Zink.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM G. 


“A bill for the relief of 


BEATY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(i. R. 16897) for the relief of William G. Beatty, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
and dependents, William G,. Beaty, who was a member of Company C, 
First Battalion, Mississippi Mounted Rifles (subsequently Company I, 
Second Mississippi Volunteer Cavalry), shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 20th 
day of May, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 


this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BUTLER LUMBER CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 17108) giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims of the United States 
be, and hereby is, given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claim 
of the Butler Lumber Co. (Inc.), Richmond, Va., for damages resulting 
from the furnishing of piling in the erection of a fueling station on 
Craney Island, in Norfolk Harbor, Va., which station was erected 
under a contract dated May 21, 1921, between W. S. Rendle and the 
United States Shipping Board representing the United States of 
America. “ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPHINE THIBODEAUX 
on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(INC.) 


The next business 


(H. R. 5471) for the relief of Josephine Thibodeaux. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 


Is there objection to the 
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JOHN STREVY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11231) to correct the military record of John Strevy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
Strevy shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of Com. 
pany F, Third Provisional Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, on the 
26th day of October, 1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ pension,” strike out “ shall accrue” 


and insert “bounty, back pay, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

PAUL B. BELDING 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 791. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLANTON. For what purpose? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. To ask for a reconsideration of the bill. 
My attention was distracted when the bill was reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman wants to put in a salutary 
amendment? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to reduce the amount. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to return to the bill (S. 2197) 
for further consideration. The Chair will state the only way 
anything can be done in relation to the bill now is by unanimous 
consent to vacate the proceedings. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I ask unanimous consent to vacate the 
proceedings, 

Mr. LARSEN. Will not the gentleman wait until we have 
eoncluded this page? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I prefer to do it now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent that proceedings by which 
Calendar No. 791 was passed be vacated. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, is that the 
bill to make payment to an American consul? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Paul B. Belding, of Hot 
Springs, Garland County, Ark., out of any money in the Treasury no! 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 for injuries received while 
serving as a member of the Reserve Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Sheridan, I1l., on the 24th day of June, 1921, due to the explosion of 
a rifle, 


Committee amendment. 


Page 6, after the word “appropriated,” insert “in full settlement 
against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a further 
amendment to strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in 
place thereof the figures “ $1,500.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 7, strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereot 
the figures “ $1,500.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

CHARLES ROBERTSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16597) to correct the military record of Charles Robertson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Is there objection? [After a 
The Clerk will again report 


The Clerk will report the 














1927 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

He it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 

vhts, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Charles Robertson, who was a private in Company C, Forty-ninth Regi- 

nt Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and In Company I, Sixth Regiment 
inois Volunteer Cavalry, Shall hereafter be held and considered to 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of said Company C, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, on the 17th day of January, 1863: Provided, That 
bounty, pension, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to Be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
[After a pause.] The Chair 


N. H. THIBODEAUX 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the consideration of H. R. 5471, for the relief of N. H. 
rhibodeaux. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHAFER} 
objected because there was no one here to explain it. The 
ittention of the chairman of the committee was distracted at 
he time, but I think he can give an explanation. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have looked into it, and I 
ind it is a good bill. Therefore, I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
sks unanimous consent to return to the consideration of H. R. 
D471. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 

hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
lreasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to N. H. Thi- 

eaux, of Los Angeles, Calif., which sum was paid by him to the 
United States as a bail bond for appearance in court, said bail bond 

ng declared forfeited by the court for nonappearance, but subse- 
quently ordered paid back to him through an order of said court vacat- 
ing the forfeiture of the bail bond, but which amount had been covered 
nto the Treasury of the United States by the clerk of the court. 


With the following committee amendments: 


‘age 1, line 5, strike out “ $2,500” and insert “ $2,000.” 
‘age 1, line 6, strike out the initials “ N. H.” and insert “ Josephine.” 
‘age 1, line 7, after the word “ by,” strike out the word “him” and 
rt the word “ her.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ court,” insert the words “of N. H. 
Thibodeaux.” ' 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “to,” strike out the word “him” 
| insert the words “‘ said Josephine Ti#bodeaux.” 


J 
I 
I 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


DENNIS W. SCOTT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
140664) for the relief of Dennis W. Scott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pxro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
cnt consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits .upon honorably discharged 
liers, Dennis W. Scott, who was a member of Company B, Thirty- 


ond Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
|! and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
itary service of the United States as a private of that organiza- 
on the Sist day of October, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, 
< pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 

to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
vas read the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the tabte. 
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CARLOS TOMPKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 95) for the relief of Carlos Tompkins. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Carlos Tompkins, who served as a member of Troop H, Second Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been discharged honorably from said service on the 20th day 
of May, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EUSTACIO B, DAVISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1413) for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 


- Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Eustacio B. Davison, formerly of Com- 


panies A and H, Eighty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a sergeant on the 13th 
day of June, 1862: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PATRICK C. WILKES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1859) for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias Clebourn 
P. Wilkes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bili is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Patrick C. Wilkes, alias Clebourr P. Wilkes, private, Battery C, Second 
Regiment United States Artillery, which subsequently became the Four- 
teenth Company of Coast Artillery, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as of said organization on the 15th day of March, 
1901: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or other emolu- 
ment shall accrue prior to the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


the 


LILLIE F. EVANS 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I promised the gentleman 
from Georgia that at the completion of the calendar I would 
ask unanimous consent to return to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1818, for the relief of Lillie F. Evans. I now ask the gentle- 
man to relieve me from that promise, due to the fact that 
it is so late we will not have time in which to properly debate 
the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, very. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we are going to have to be back here 
to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. So if the gentleman from Georgia 
release me from my promise I will appreciate it. 

Mr. LARSEN. I would like to know whether we are likely 
to have another opportunity to pass upon bills on the Private 
Calendar? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
the consideration 


the bill controversial? 


will 


I think some day next week, between 
of conference reports, the Speaker of the 
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House will grant a little time for the consideration of some 
bills that have been placed upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LARSEN. I am quite sure that the arguments on this 
bill would not consume over 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I should want more time than that 
myself, and I am up against pretty stron; opposition in the 
delegation from Georgia. I feel 1 would be derelict in my duty 
if I did not ask to be released from the promise I made to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LARSEN. I am really the only man on the Georgia 
delegation here, I believe. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I hope the gentleman from Georgia will 
release me from my promise; and, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 25, 
1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 25, 1927, as 
reported by the clerks of the several committees : 

MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(10 a. m.) 

Special subcommittee to consider Muscle Shoals. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the coordination of the public-health activities 


of the Government, and for other purposes (H. R. 10125). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
tuken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1012. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a joint resolution to regulate the operation of 
Government-owned radio stations for the use of the general 
public in the Virgin Islands, in American Samoa, and in the 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1013. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, for the 
fiscal year 1927, in the amount of $3,000 (H. Doc. No. 747) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (S. 4830) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of the Franklin Lce Cream Co.; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 12754) granting a pension to Rebecca Dennis; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12666) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Schoske; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. Con. Res. 56. A 
concurrent resolution for the appointment of a joint committee 
of the House and the Senate to join and participate in the 
celebration as representing the Congress of the United States 
in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, Pa., Sep- 
tember 30, 1777, and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Ropt. No. 2233). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. S. 4746. An act 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and publish 
statistics of the grade and staple length of cotton; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2235). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16998. 
A bill to amend section 224 of the Judicial Code ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2286). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 370. A joint resolution increasing the membership 
of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, and appointing certain members of the 
board; without amendment (Rept. No. 2237). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. H. R. 16688. A bill to authorize the city of Musko. 
gee, Okla., to remove and retain title to the boilers from the 
Municipal Hospital Building recently conveyed by the city to 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 90, at Musko- 
gee, Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No, 2238). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 2648. An act 
to provide for the cooperation of the United States in the erec- 
tion in the city of Panama of a monument to Gen. Simon 
Bolivar ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2239). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. §S. 
3403. An act to amend section 8 of the act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and 
for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2240). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. H. R. 17268. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, Pa., 
September 30, 1777, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2245). Referred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 17255. A 
bill for the relief of Joseph Jameson; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2234). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. S. 4491. An act 
for the relief of G. W. Rogers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2241). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 13193. A 
bill for the relief of Maude A, Sanger; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2242). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 13279. A 
bill for the relief of the C. Tisdall Co., Herbert W. Smith, 
Newman Bros., Thomas J. Murphy Co., formerly Edward A. 
Brown Co., and ‘Giles P. Dunn, jr.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2243). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 14067. A 
bill for the relief of William F. Goode; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2244). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 17320) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to O. F. Schulte, E. H. Otto, O. W. Arcularius, 
J. L. Calvin, and J. H. Dickbrader, their successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 17321) to 
create an executive department of the Government to be known 
as the department of conservation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 17322) to amend the act ap- 
proved August 23, 1912, as amended by the act of February 28, 
1916, providing for estabtishment of efficiency ratings and pref- 
erence for persons honorably discharged from military or naval 
service employed in the civil service; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. d 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 17323) an act to 
consolidate or acquire alienated lands in national parks by 
exchange ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HICKEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 369) provid- 
ing for the observance and celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 
and establishing a commission to be known as the United 
States Pulaski sesquicentennial commission; to the Committee 
on the Library. 
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MEMORIALS 


Tnder clause 8 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

\lemorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, relat- 
ing to the delivery to the States of all unappropriated public 
lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

. Mr. WINTER: Memorial of the Legislautre of the State 

\Vyoming, to repeal the Federal estates (inheritance) tax 
provision of the revenue law; to the Committee on Ways and 
\ ns. : 

\!so, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 

ating to the delivery to the States of all unappropriated 
public lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

\lso, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 
memorializing Congress to amend and modify the so-called 
640-acre homestead act of the United States; to the Committee 
the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. VAILE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado, urging the enactment of legislation for the retirement 
of disabled emergency officers of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, memorializing Congress to pass an act extending the 
benefits of the pension laws of the United States to all persons 
who served for any period of time in the military or naval 
service of the United States during any war and who were 
honorably discharged from such service; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


on 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 17324) for the relief of 
James Jorgenson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 17325) granting a pension to 
Dora L. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 17326): granting a pension 
to Jennie EK. Keown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 17327) granting a pension 
to David Harper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 17328) for 

relief of Atlantic Refining Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MAcGRHGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 440) for com- 
pensation to continue the employment of three telephone 
erators from April 1 to November 30, 1927; to the Committee 
Accounts. 


the 


ol 
! 


on 
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\lso, a resolution (H. Res. 441) to pay for additional clerical | 


service in the enrolling room; to the Committee on Accounts. 
\lso, a resolution (H. Res. 442) to provide an attendant to 
retiring room of the female Members of the House of Rep- 


resentatives ; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC.., 

Under 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1576. Petition of Bibb Grayes, Governor of the State of 
\labama, advising of the creation of a commission, known 

s the Muscle Shoals commission, charged with the duty to 
investigate the right, title, and interest of the State of Alabama 
in and to the power dam, power site, and other improvements 
at Wilson Dam and Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

7377 of sundry citizens of Denver, Colo., ask- 
ing the enactment of legislation providing for increase of pen- 
sion to veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7378. Petition of Washington Board of Trade, committee 
on public and private buildings, favoring a stadium for Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

7379. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by Mr. Noland BE. 
Giles and other citizens of Beverly, Mass., favoring the passage 
of further legislation providing increases in pension for veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7380. By Mr. BARKLEY: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Olive Hill, Ky., against House bill 7179; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

7381. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Olive Hill, Ky., 
against House bill 7179; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7382. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Morehead, Ky., 
against House bill 7179; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were | 
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7383. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Lexington, Ky., 
against House bill 7179; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7384. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, requesting legislation which would re- 
move existing barriers to extension of the present parcel post 
convention with Cuba; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7385. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Madora C. Brooks, 
of Bennington, Vt., favoring passage of legislation for the 
relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7386. By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of citizens of Providence, 
R. L, opposing the Sunday observance law for the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7387. By Mr. CARSS: Resolution adopted by the Kiwanis 
Club of International Falls, Minn., urging support of the de- 
mand for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, completion 
of the improvements in the Mississippi, Missouri, and connect- 
ing waters, and other interior waterways; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

7388. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of Eugene K. 
Sturgis and 25 other voters of Oakland, Calif, urging the pas- 
sage of legislation increasing the pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7389. Also, petition of Mrs. Martha 8. Chapman, of Modesto, 
Calif., and 73 other voters of Alameda County, Calif., urging the 
passage of legislation increasing the pensions of the veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7390. Also, petition of Mrs. Margaret M. Downing and eight 
other voters of Oakland, Calif., urging passage of legislation 
increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and wid- 
ows of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

7391. By Mr. DAVIS: Brief and letter of American Legion, 
in support of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bills (S. 3027 and H. R. 
4548) for the retirement of the disabled emergency Army offi- 
cers ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7392. Also, resolution of the Immigration Restriction League, 
expressing opposition to the repeal of the national-origins quota 
basis provided in the present immigration law; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7393. By Mr. DYER: Petition of certain citizens of the city 
of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against passage of the so-called 
Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. , 

7394. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of California State 
Legislature, indorsing House bill 16473, relating to the protee- 
tion of the McCloud River; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7395. Also, petition of the California Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, favoring early passage of House bill 
12444, the deportation bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
aud Naturalization. 

7396. Also, petition of Santa Monica Bay Woman's Club, 
Santa Monica, Calif., through its corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
James Westervelt, urging that such emergency legislation to 


| insure protection of Imperial Valley does not in any way ham- 


ee 
EE 


per or impede any legislation pending for permanent flood con- 


trol of districts irrigated by water from the Colorado River: to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 
7397. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Mr. 


Claude W. Soice, National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio, con- 
cerning conditions in home and requesting investigation of sani- 
tary conditions in general mess and manner of handling food; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7398. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Gilman Bros. (Ine.), 
Boston, Mass., wholesale druggists, protesting against House 
bill 17130; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7399. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint and 
Oxford, Mich., protesting against the passage of House bill 
10311, known as the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7400. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 36 mem- 


bers of the ‘Yallace Parent Teachers’ Association, of Keiso, 
Wash., favoring the Curtis-Reed bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 


7401. Alse, petition of citizens of Hoquiam, Wash., in behalf 
of increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7402. Also, petition of 30 citizens of Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., protesting against passage of Sunday observance bills; 
to the Conimittee on the District of Columbia. 

7403. Also, petition of citizens of the State of Washington, 
in behalf of increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensioiis. 
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7404. Also, petition of citizens of Napavine, Wash., in behalf 
of increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7405. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution of the Major James A. 
McKenna Post, No. 797, presented to the United States Con- 
gress, that the Adjutant General’s office, Bureau of Navigation, 
and the Marine Corps, under the control of the United States 
Government, be allowed sufficient funds to provide the proper 
military escort for deceased veterans, and that it shall be 
mandatory for the commander of the nearest post, base, fort, 
or camp to furnish a proper and fitting escort for the deceased 
veteran, and that such request for military escort be made to 
the senior officer of the post, base, fort, or camp by the local 
veterans’ organization nearest to the home of the deceased 
veteran, giving all data as to honorable d'scharge, residence, 
and place of burial, and that transportation of escort to and 
from the base, port, post, or camp to the place of burial be 
furnished by the United States Government; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

7406. Also, petition of 3,700 pharmacists of the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association to the United States Con- 
gress, strongly protesting passage of Whisky Trust bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7407. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of Prof. E. L. Drummond 
and others, protesting against the enactment of House bills 
7179, 7822, 10123, and 10311; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

7408. By Mr. MCKEOWN: Petition of Dr. Edward E. White, 
Mrs. Bradbury, Joe Vicars, W. H. Jones, Mrs. Neony Wilson, 
and others, of Oilton, Okla., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring the Civil War pension bill to a vote; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7409. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of 17 
residents of Hart, Mich., in opposition to the enactment by 
Congress of the Sunday-closing legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7410. By Mr. McSWEENEY: Petition of the 
Doylestown, Ohio, asking for consideration of bill for further 
relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


7411. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of numerous citizens of | 


Saline, Mich., protesting against the passage of House bills 
7822, 10123, and 10311, known as the Sunday observance bills; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7412. Also, petition of several citizens of Medina, Lenawee 
County, Mich., asking that certain pension laws affecting Civil 


War soldiers and widows of soldiers be amended; to the Com- | 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


7413. Also. petition of several veterans of the Civil and 


Spanish-American Wars, of Tecumseh, Mich., asking that cer- | 


tain pension bills be passed by Congress; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7414. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
protesting against compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 
4821); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7415. Also, petition of several citizens of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
protesting against the compulsory Sunday observance Dill 
(S. 4821); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7416. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 179 residents of the 
third congressional district of Virginia, protesting against the 
passage of the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

7417. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition signed by a num- 
ber of voters in Logan County, Ky., urging immediate and favor- 
able action on pension legislation pending in Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7418. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition by voters of Salem, Ohio, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7419. Also, petition by voters of Freeport, Ohio, urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7420. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Irving 
E. Burdick, of New York City, favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 3641, known as the war minerals relief bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

7421. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Petition of con- 
stituent citizens of the city of New Orleans, La., protesting 
against the enactment of any law enforcing the observance of 
any religious institution; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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7422. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of J. J. Irwin and other 
citizens of Ashland, Wis., protesting against proposed legislatioy 
on compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

7423. By Mr. PORTER: Petition for an acknowledgment of 
the authority of Christ and the law of God in the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7424. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of citizens of Be}- 
mont, Dunkirk, and Angelica, N. Y., in favor of Civil War pen. 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7425. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition from the sewing- 
machine operators in the H. B. Glover factory in Dubuque, Du- 
buque County, Iowa, urging the enactment of the Walsh-Cooper 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

7426. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Samuel G. Coonrad 
and others, of Pike County, Ind., that the bill granting an 
increase of pension to Civil War widows be enacted into law at 

| this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
7427. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 192 residents of Epping 
'and Williston, N. Dak., and vicinity, protesting against the 
| enactment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
| Committee on the District of Columbia. 
7428. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by 55 citizens of Black- 
| foot, Idaho, favoring the enactment of legislation providing for 
an increase in the pensions of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
| mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7429. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of Iowa Retail Hardware 
| Association, favoring negotiations with Canada, to the end that 
| the terms and conditions of building and operating the St. Law- 

rence seaway shall be settled and the construction thereof 
begun ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7430. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of the Fort Collins (Colo.) 
Chamber of Commerce, advocating the passage of pending leg- 

| islation proposing an extension of the boundaries of Rocky 
| yn a National Park; to the Committee on the Public 
nds. 

7431. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
| Ithaca, Mich., protesting against enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

7432. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of citizens of Hornet, Jack- 
' son County, N. C., relative to increase in Civil War pensions; 
| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7433. Also, petition of citizens of Old Fort, McDowell County, 
N. C., protesting against Sunday laws for District of Columbia: 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

| 9434. Also, petition of citizens of Asheville, N. C., protesting 


| against Sunday laws for the District of Columbia; to the com- 

| mittee on the District of Columbia. 

7435. Also, petition of citizens of Candler, Buncombe County, 

| N. C., protesting against Sunday laws for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 








SENATE 
Fripay, February 25, 1927 


| The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we are the recipients of Thy grace, and we would 
trust Thee in every emergency of life. Give us the understand- 
| ing mind, the clearness of comprehension in reference to the 
great duties incumbent upon us. Lead us into the light always 
| with the consciousness of Thy guidance, and so direct our paths 
| that we may honor Thee. We ask in the name of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


| The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
| day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Chair lays before the Senate the bill S. 4106. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals 
Fertilizer Co. and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
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, Frazier McLean Sheppard 

i (ieorge Mc Master Shipstead 

i 0 Gerry McNary Shortridge 

PY Glass Maytield Simmons 

| Goff Means Smith 

“4 n Gooding Metcalf Stanfield 

1 i Gould Moses Steck 

i Greene Neely Stephens 

‘ Hale Norbeck Stewart 
Harreld : Norris Swanson 

‘ Harris Nye Trammell 

‘ Harrison Overman Tyson 

‘ Hawes Pepper Underwood 

4 Heflin Phipps Wadsworth 

1 Howell Pine Walsh, Mass. 

Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mont, 

1) Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 

1 Kendrick Reed, Mo. Watson 

Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
King Robinson, Ark. Willis 

i La Follette Robinson, Ind. 

ess Lenroot Sackett 

1 McKellar Schall 


Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
\r. Jones of New Mexico] is absent from the Chamber on 
iecount of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators having an- 
red to their names, a quorum is present. 


Swe 


\ir. HARRISON obtained the floor. 
\ir. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mississippi 
vield to me for a brief announcement? 
\r. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 
DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR DAVID BAIRD, OF NEW JERSEY 
Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it becomes my sad duty this 


morning to announce to the Senate the passing away of a 
former Member of this body, Hon. David Baird, who was a 
Senator from New Jersey during the trying days of the Great 


War. I do not propose at this time to eulogize his memory 
as I should like to do. He was a man of great influence in 
New Jersey. He reached the unusual age of 88 years. I de- 


to recall just One incident while he was a Member of the 
Senate, which I am sure will be remembered by all his col- 
leagues Who were Members at that time. 

He was a man of very strong convictions. During the war 
days when war legislation was being considered he determined 
that it was his duty to vote for what was known as the Over- 
man bill, an act which delegated to the Chief Executive broader 
powers than had ever before been delegated in our history. 
No partisan persuasion would alter his determination. He will 
pages in the history of our State, at least, and in his 
contributions to the publie affairs of the country that time will 
ver efface from memory. 
| ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 

resolutions, Which I send to the desk. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I wish to join with my 
colleague from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] and the collective mem- 
bership of this body in paying my respects to the memory of 
the Hon. David Baird, who served so loyally, so faithfully, and 
so conscientiously in the upper house of Congress during the 
and travail of the Great War. 

Senator Baird was an American first and then a Republican. 
outstanding characteristic was loyalty to his friends. He 
be sorely missed by his country and his party and the 


countless numbers whom he befriended and served to the end. 


leave 


he 


Stress 


Hi 


will 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say that former 
Senator Baird came here by appointment from the Governor of 


Jersey. He stood out against his own party when a major- 
the party was against the celebrated bill to which the 
nator from New Jersey has just referred. We had a contest 
iere for weeks and weeks, and he was the one Republican who 
firmly for the bill and helped me greatly in getting it 
igh the Senate. When the bill was finally passed there 
were only 13 votes against it. 
nator Baird was brave and courageous; and I can remem- 
how in the early stages of its consideration his own col- 
cues flocked around him and tried to get him to vote against 
I ll which meant so much in the winning of the war. I 
ed him for his courage and stand for that measure from 
very beginning. It gives me pleasure to relate the incident 
lo pay this simple tribute to his memory. 
'. EDGE. I thank the Senator. 
i¢ VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
lator from New Jersey will be read. 
Che resolution (S. Res. 370) was read, considered by unani- 
consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


? 


olved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
v¥ the announcement of the death of Hon. David Baird, late a 


r from the State of New Jersey. 


ved, That the Seeretary transmit a copy of these resolutions 
family of the deceased, 
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COTTON AND ITS USES-——RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp a very instructive and able 
article from the New York Journal of Commerce of this date, 
entitled “ Cotton and its uses.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp, with- 
out reading, a brief editorial from the Washington Post of 
January 17, 1927, entitled “ The surplus is gone,” and a letter 
addressed to that paper by Mr. S. A. Thompson, secretary of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, one of the most 
reliable and best-posted men in America on that very important 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, February 25, 1927] 
COTTON AND ITS USES 


Reports from Washington are to the effect that the Departments of 


Agriculture and Commerce and the new Cotton Textile Institute are 
about to become cooperatively active in careful study of and con- 


structive research into the uses to which cotton is now being put and 
to which it might profitably be put. There can, of be no 
doubt that the task is a highly important one or that the organiza- 
tions now planning to undertake it ought to be well suited for the 
purpose. Success even in moderate measure would naturally be help 
ful, not only to cotton planters who find their capacity for growing 
cotton greater than existing demand, but also to manufacturers 
making use of cotton and its products, who sorely need greater out- 
lets for their goods. Perhaps it would not be going too far to say 
that this represents about the first move in a really constructive direc 
tion that the Washington Government has made bring relief to 
farmer and textile manufacturer alike. 

What the results are likely to be the future alone can tell. They 
depend a good deal upon the effectiveness with which similar work 
has heretofore been done by private initiative and by individual en 
terprises. Everyone knows something of the tremendous 
in the services that cotton has been made to perform in recent years. 
Such a development would never have attained existing proportions 
if somebody had not been active in such lines that are now being laid 
out by Washington officials and representatives of the Textile Insti 
tute. Either consumers seeking cheaper methods of doing old things 
or economical methods of doing new things, or producers pressed to 
find new outlets, have without question been busily occupied in re 
search and analysis for years past. Doubtless there is much still left 
to be done, and doubtless a good many who have been thus engaged 
during recent years intend to continue active. 

The larger and more inclusive plans now about to be given effect none 
the less enjoy a number of marked advantages. To the extent that it 
proves feasible to pool scientific knowledge, and to the degree that it is 
possible to obtain bona fide cooperation among competing establishments 


course, 


to 


increase 


in the type of work to be undertaken, such advantages are obvious 
The cost of the effort ought, too, to be less per unit of output. What 


is of as much consequence, the careful organization possible under the 


new arrangement and the stimulation it ought to give to the whole 
movement should be productive of improved and enlarged results. Nat- 


urally those companies that have not felt that they could afford large 


laboratory facilities of their own or have not felt the need of them 
ought to profit most. A few live, wide-awake, progressive establish 
ments that have always been effectively active in these matters may 
well wonder just how much advantage will accrue to them, but, after all, 


the greater economy and effectiveness of large-scale operations ought to 
appeal even to them. 
Let no one, however, expect miracles. If th is any disposition, 


either in the trades and other circles directly concerned, to look for th 


! 
re 


impossible, disappointment is naturally in store. There are very real 
limits to the possibilities of an enterprise of this sort. Its opportuni 
ties are, however, large. Results ought to come even if they can not 


be had at once. 
{From the Washington (D. C.) Dost, January 17, 1927] 
THE SURPLUS IS GONE 


In the face of the administration program of economy and tax redue- 
tion, in the face of the adverse testimony of experts who ought to know 
the facts, the conference report on the rivers and harbors bill has heen 
agreed to by both Houses of Congress. As the bill the Senate 


it provided for an expenditure of something like $35,000,000. 


passed 


Under 


the terms of the conference report, with the House amendments at 
tached, the bill will provide for more than twice that amount. In fact 
it is claimed that no one knows precisely what the amount will 


but it may reach $250,000,000. 

There is no defense of the expenditures of huge sums of money on 
new projects and on old and abandoned projects against the advice of 
the engineers themselves. A leading member of the Senate committee 
states that “some of the projects were adopted in the face the 
recommendations of the Army engineers; projects are in this bill that 


of 
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have been abandoned by action of Congress after tremendous expendi- 
tures upon them; and yet here they are in this bill, and they are to 
be put through, and the burden placed upon the people.” 

It was hoped that this Congress might pass a rivers and harbors 
bill that was not interlarded with “ pork,” but it appears that the present 
Congress is not unlike previous Congresses. It deliberately votes public 
funds against the advice of impartial Army engineers for the benefit 
of loeal politics. Already the expenditures authorized by this Congress 
preclude another tax-reduction program. ‘The surplus has been consumed. 
Eprror Post: 

In the interest of historical accuracy I desire to point out some errors 
which were included in the editorial headed “ The surplus is gone” in 
your of Sunday, January 16. 

To begin with, I am unable to see how a bill which merely authorizes 
the appropriation of a little less than $72,000,000, which future Con- 
gresses may make or not, as they see fit. can operate to destroy an 
existing surplus of $400,000,000 or $500,000,000, 

You say, “As the bill passed the Senate it provided for an expendi- 
ture of something like $35,000,000. Under the terms of the conference 
report, with the House amendments attached, the bill will provide for 
more than twice that amount. In fact, it is claimed that no one knows 
precisely what the amount will be, but it may reach $250,000,000." 

The conference report, which is published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reorp for January 11, pages 1454, 1455, shows, first, that the House 
did not make a single amendment but the Senate made 73, all of which 
were adopted by the House, and, second, that the bill as originally 
passed by the House authorized new work the total estimated cost 
of which was $83,854,500, and the Senate reduced this to $71,871,900. 

These estimates of cost were made by the Army engineers. The 
unnamed person who claims that the expenditures “ may reac. $250,- 
000,000" may know more about it than the engineers, but I doubt it. 
You say further, ** There is no defense of the expenditure of huge sums 
of money on new projects and on old and abandoned projects * * * 
against the advice of impartial Army engineers for the benefit of local 
politics 

I have been very carefuliy through the bill, and I fail to find in it 
either a project which has been abandoned or one which has been 
included against the advice of the Army engineers. I will thank you 
or anyone else to point out a ease of either kind. 

There bas been a lot of loose talk about the Missouri River item, as 
to which the Army Engineers have not reached entire agreement. 
tlouse Document No. 594, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, shows 
that the district engineer recommends improvements from Kansas City 
to Sioux City; the division engineer and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors would stop at Omaha, while the Chief of Engi- 
neers declares that 40 per cent of the cost of any project authorized 
by Congress should be paid by owners of property benefited, 

Official reports show that the value of the commerce carried on our 
rivers and harbors in 1925 was $23,946,000,000, while during the: six 
years ending with 1925 the value was $118,600,000,000. That is to 
value for one year was eighteeen times, and for six years 
was eighty times as much as the total amount expended on rivers 
and harbors during the past 125 years, including both new work and 
maintenance. General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, after a careful investigation, recently stated that our water- 
ways are saving to the country in freight bills more than $500,000,000 
a year, which is more than 33% per cent on the total expenditures 
thereon —that is, first cost plus maintenance. 

My mental limitations are such that these facts seem to me to con- 
stitute an entirely adequate defense both for the money already 
spent on our rivers and harbors and the further expenditures author- 
ized in the latest rivers and harbors bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Secretary 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Issue 


say, the 


S. A. THOMPSON, 
National Rivera and Harbors Congress. 
January 19, 1927. 


CAPITALIZATION 
WALSH of Montana 


OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Mr. BRUCE 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi has 
the floor. Tio whom does he yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there were two hours given 
to discussion of the Muscle Shoals proposition this morning 
immediately following the reading of the Journal. Of course, I 
want to be courteous and shall be glad to yield unless the time 
occupied is to be taken out of those two hours, I yield first 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask the Senator to yield. and 
the time may be taken out of my own time if necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask permission to submit a 
resolution and have it read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S, Res. 371) as 
follows: 


and Mr. addressed the 
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Resolved, That a committee of five Members of the Senate be ap. 
pointed by the President thereof hereby empowered and directed to jp. 
quire into the growth of the capitalization of public-utility corpora. 
tions supplying either electrical energy in the form of power or light. 
or both, however produced, or gas, natural or artificial, and of cor. 
porations holding the stocks of such corporations, the method of 
issuing and the price realized or value received for the various seeyr. 
ity issues of both classes of corporations named, including the bonds 
and other evidences of indebtedness thereof as well as the stocks of 
the same, the extent to which additions or extensions to the property 
of the operating companies have been made, and the value or detri- 
ment to the public of holding companies owning the stock or other 
wise controlling such operating companies immediately or remotely, 
with the extent of such ownership or control, and particularly what 
legislation, if any, should be enacted by Congress to correct any abuses 
that may exist in the organization or operation of such companies, 

That the said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform 
its duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper, 
and to require the attendance of witnesses by subpenas or other 
wise: to require the production of books, papers, and documents; ani 
to employ counsel, experts, and other assistants, and stenograplers, 
at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed page. The chairman of 
the committee, or any member thereof, may administer oaths to wit 
nesses and sign subpcenas for witnesses; and every person duly sum- 
moned before said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, who re- 
fuses or fails to obey the process of said committee or appears and 
refuses to answer questions pertinent to said investigation shall be 
punished as prescribed by law. The expenses of said investigation 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of 
the committee or subcommittee, signed by the chairman and approved 
by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

The committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
during the sessions or the recesses of the Senate, and after the expi- 
ration of the present Congress until the assembling of the Seventieth 
Congress, and until otherwise ordered by the Senate. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this resolution 
under the rule will go to the Committee to Audit and Control! 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but I give notice that 
on to-morrow morning at the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness, should there be an adjournment, or on the convening of 
the Senate, if there should be a recess, I shall address the 
Senate upon the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I think this reso- 
lution should go to the committee having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter before being referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That is 
the practice we have been following now for some time. If il 
should be favorably reported by the committee having jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter, then it would go to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
I understand the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate has no discretion with regard to 
the merits of the proposition or as to whether or not the pro- 
posed investigation should be made. As I have said, we have 
been following the practice now during the present Congress, 
at any rate, of sending such resolutions first to the committee 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter for their recon- 
mendation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
been any rule about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no rule, but that has 
been the practice which has been followed during the present 
Congress at any rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That has been doae at times, but 
at other times resolutions of this character have been referred 
directly, in the first instance, to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it would be 
in order if the resolution shouid be referred to the Committce 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate aud 
that committee should report it, then to move to refer the reso- 
lution to the committee having jurisdiction of the subjec! 
matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I presume that would be in 
order, but I think the better course would be to have [the 
resolution first referred to the committee having jurisdiction 
of the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
he can make that motion now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Washington desires that the resolution shall go to the Cou- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, I shall offer no objection to that 
course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to have it go to 
the committee having jurisdiction of the subject matter ; whetlic! 


I have not observed that there hus 


I suggest to the Senator that 
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the proper committee be that on the Judiciary or the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce makes no difference to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not conceive that it would 
be necessary to send the resolution to two committees, consider- 
‘> that we are approaching the end of the session. I would 
pre fer, unless the Senator has some good reason for his request, 
that it go directly to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, in view of the fact that we 
ipproaching the close of the session and I should like to 
action. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My reason is that the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
conate has no jurisdiction to pass upon the merits of the propo- 

involved, or as to whether the proposed investigation 

iid or should not be held. 

Mr. WALSE of Montana. Exactly; but the resolution would 

me before the Senate, and I propose, as I have indicated, to 
address the Senate upon the subject to-morrow, so that the 
Senate will be fully advised about the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
have the resolution lie over under the rule until to-morrow. I 
think it ought to go to the committee having jurisdiction of the 
enbject matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the unanimous-consent agreement 
two hours were allotted to discussion of the Muscle Shoals bill 
to commence following the reading of the Journal. Is the 
time consumed in the discussion which has been going on being 
taken out of the two hours, or is the time running now on the 
liscussion under the unanimous-consent order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time is running against the 
order, the Journal having been read. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope some agreement will be reached 
iediately, then, by those who are discussing the resolution 
I had the floor, and I desire to 





are 


have 


Neni 


f the Senator from Montana. 
roceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi had 
the floor and yielded to the Senator from Montana. 

WALSH of Montana. I was speaking by the courtesy 

Senator from Mississippi. 

CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missis- 
will yield to me for a moment, I ask unanimous consent 
thut 15 minutes additional time be given to the consideration 
Muscle Shoals question. We have used up 20 minutes 


imn 

( 

pr 

Mr 

of the 
Mr. 


inn 
Sippel 


of the 


already this morning. , 

Mr. HEFLIN. If we had not thought the discussion on the 
resolution was proceeding by unanimous consent, we would 
have objected. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 15 minutes 


itional time will be allotted to the consideration of the 
Muscle Shoals bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
the request of the Senator from Kansas, but the Senator from 


Mississippi must realize that the time is running all the while. 
Mr. HARRISON. I understand that. 
Mr. NORRIS. Under the unanimous-consent agreement 15 


minutes have expired already. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

tors so that they might reach an agreement, if possible. 
‘’. President, I think I shall proceed. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. SMITH. Do I understand that under the unanimous- 
consent agreement the time allotted for the discussion of the 
Muscle Shoals question will begin now rather than at the time 
when the bill was laid before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifteen minutes additional time 
have been allowed; so that the time for the consideration of 
the Muscle Shoals bill commenced at 12.15, and five minutes 
of the time has been consumed. At the request of the Sena- 
tor from Washington, the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Montana will lie over under the rule. 

The resolution was subsequently referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
an, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 
8.95. An act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins; 
190. An act for the relief of Samuel 8. Archer; 
. 467. An act for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner; 
‘.521. An act for the relief of August Michalchuk ; 
S. 1261. An act for the relief of William H. Grayson; 
S. 1418. An act for the relief of Bustacio B. Davison; 


Now, 


2 RTP. 


I merely wanted to be courteous to Sena- | 
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8S. 1641. An act for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty ; 

S. 1787. An act for the return of $5,000 te the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Ce. ; 

$.1859. An act for the relief of Patrick C. 
Clebourn P. Wilkes ; 

S. 2094. An act for the relief of C. P. Dryden: 

S. 2139. An act for the relief of William W. Green, warrant 
officer, United States Army: 

S$. 2242. An act for the relief of Mark J. White; 

8S. 2700. An act to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wil- 
son, alias Henry Wencel; 

8. 2722. An act for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
receiver cf the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; 

8.3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the meda! 
of honor and merit; 

8.3464. An act authorizing certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the order 
of Al Mérito; 

S$. 4287. An act amending section 3 of the act approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned 
line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for 
other purposes ” ; 

S. 4405. An act for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson: 

S. 4622. An act to authorize Capts. Walter S. Crosley and 
Paul P. Blackburn, United States Navy, to accept certain medals 
from the Republic of China; 

S. 4841. An act for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart; 

S. 5415. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft : 

S. 5466. An act for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex.; and 

S. 5539. An act te authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, 
Edith M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock, for services ren- 
dered to the Department of Commerce. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upen its 
amendment to the bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a national arboretum, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr, Havuaen, Mr. PuRNELL, and Mr. ASWELL 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 4305) to authorize the sale, under 
provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of sur- 
plus War Department real property, disagreed to by the Senate, 
agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. James, Mr. Hitz. 
of Maryland, and Mr. McSwain were appointed managers of 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced fhat the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15641) making appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes; that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 25 to the 
said bill, and concurred therein with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate, and that the House 
had receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 27 and concurred therein. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution of the Senate severally 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. S. Taylor, 
and Frank Hickey; 

8.105. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, adminis- 
trator of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased ; 

S.111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon; 

§.115. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune; 

8.118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard the 
steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with the 
U. S. S. Antigone; 

.179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil; 

. 2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 

. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich; 

. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; 

. 8665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; and 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution for the relief of Katherine 
Imbrie. 


Wilkes, alias 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate severally with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer ; 

S.1661. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
Bodkin; and 

S. 2197. An act for the relief of Paul B. Belding. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 1569. An act for the relief of Christine Brenzinger ; 

H. R. 6935. An act to correct the military record of William 
Mullins; 

H.R. 11010. An act for the relief of Frances L. Dickinson ; 

H. R. 11231. An act for the relief of John Strevy, deceased ; 

H. R. 14161. An act for the relief of Alexander Ashbaugh ; 

H. R. 14812. An act for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias 
Angus Black; 

H. R.15916. An act to authorize Rear Admiral Albert P. 
Niblack, United States Navy, retired, to accept certain decora- 
tions from the Principality of Monaco and from the Kingdom of 
Denmark ; 

H. R. 16482. 
(Iinc.) ; 

H. R. 16658. An act for the relief of Robert Zink; 

H. R. 16897. An act for the relief of William G. Beatty, de- 
ceased; and 

TI. R. 17108. An act giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals 
Fertilizer Co. and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. TTARRISON. Mr. President, some Senators may think 
that the unanimous-consent order which allows two hours for 
the discussion of the Muscle Shoals bill at this stage of the 
session is merely a gesture; but I can assure those Senators that 
that is not so. Those of us who are in favor of the considera- 
tion of the recommendation of the joint commission and in all 
questions relating to Muscle Shoals are quite in earnest, as we 
have been for about eight years. 

I appreciate the fact that the Boulder dam bill is impor- 
tant to the people of the Southwest. I voted to consider that 
measure, and I voted twice against its displacement. I re- 
mained here part of the night, though not all the night, when its 
proponents kept the Senate in session. That measure has cer- 
tainly received the sympathetic consideration of this body, and 
vet let us examine it for a moment. It is a proposition that 
undertakes to draw from the Federal Treasury $125,000,000 for 
the construction of a dam on the Colorado River that will add 
to the fertility of the arid regions of the Imperial Valley, that 
will supply water to the people of Los Angeles and those who 
live in that vicinity, that will create power for industrial pur- 
poses in the Southwest, and will provide protection from flood 
waters. Important! Yes; and yet, Mr. President, that ques- 
tion has been before the Senate but a short time; we are really 
just beginning the consideration of Boulder dam legislation. 
There is now no investment there upon the part of the Govern- 
ment. Assume that great benefits will arise from the construc- 
tion of the Boulder Canyon dam by the expenditure of this large 
sum of money; yet I desire to call the attention of this body to 
the fact that for more than 10 years the Federal Government 
has been expending money at Muscle Shoals in the effort to pro- 
duce fertilizer for the farmers in times of peace and nitrates for 
powder in times of war, to add to the navigability of the Ten- 
nessee River, and to provide surplus power for that section. 
The difference between the Boulder dam measure and Muscle 
Shoals bill is that at Boulder dam there has been no expendi- 
ture of Federal money, while at Muscle Shoals there has been 
an expeaditure of $128,000,000. Bill after bill relating to Muscle 
Shoals has been considered by the Senate and the House as well 
as by joint commissions of both Houses; so that the question 
ought to be understood by the American Congress. 

I grant, Mr. President, that one of the delays has been caused 
by the act that the representatives from the immediate section 
interested in the great development at Muscle Shoals have been 
unable to agree upon a common plan and to push it har- 
moniously and cooperatively to a finish. 
dam might suffer the same fate; but, in view of the fact that 
Muscle Shoals has been before the Congress for so long and such 
a large expenditure drawn from the Federal Treasury has been 
made upon it, it seems to me that it is quite as important for 
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Congress at this stage of the session to consider the Muscle 
Shoals bill as that it should consider the Boulder dam bill, 
Those in this body who think that we have indulged in a mere 
gesture will find that before the Senate closes that we are quite 
in earnest. 

I say to Senators on the other side of the Chamber who may 
favor the Boulder dam bill, without stating whether I am for 
or against it—and I am favorably disposed toward it—that if 
the Boulder dam bill passes, the Muscle Shoals question wil] 
receive further consideration in this body. If there are any 
parliamentary highways that we can travel to approach that 
end, some of us will make the journey. 

What is the difference between these two propositions? It is 
proposed in the Boulder dam bill that the Government shal! 
undertake the work and make the expenditure, The recom. 
mendation that was reported favorably by the joint commis. 
sion appointed by this body and by the House of Representa- 
tives relative to Muscle Shoals provided that a lease should be 
made under certain regulations and restrictions. That recom. 
mendation was reported some months ago, and a bill was intro- 
duced to carry out its provisions, and yet we have been, up till 
now, denied consideration of that bill. I assert, Mr. President, 
that it is the best bill which has been before the American 
Congress relative to Muscle Shoals. 

The joint commission advertised for bids. They received 
several bids, and from a ‘inancial standpoint, from a fertilizer 
standpoint, and from the standpoint of the regulation of rates 
this bill, in my opinion, is the best for the public. If it does 
not, and the bill shall be considered here, we can appropriately 
amend it. If the regulatory features are not sufficiently strong, 
we can make them stronger; if the fertilizer features are noi 
sufficiently strong, we can amend the bill and make them 
stronger, 

There are Senators who are opposing the recommendation of 
the joint commission and the bill they have submitted who 
some years ago favored the Ford proposal. I supported that 
proposal because at that time it was the best proposal before 
the American Congress. We were then unable to obtain legis- 
lation; we were about to junk those properties; and Mr. Ford 
came in with his bid. It was the best and only bid which had 
been made up to that time. I do not understand the con- 
| sistency of the opposition of those Senators who then cham- 

pioned that measure, which sought to lease the dam to Mr. 


Ford and at the same time to give him fee-simple title to all 
| the properties there for very little, in now advocating Govern- 
| ment operation at Muscle Shoals and fighting against its 
leasing. 
| The bids that have been presented to the joint commission 
were several in number, but really only two received the cou- 
sideration of the commission, One was the bid of the American 
| Cyanamid Co.; the other was the bid of the Associated Power 
| Cos. I am not concerned with the personnel of the bidders, 
| I have opposed the so-called Alabama Power Co.’s bid made 
in the past, because those“bids were not fair, but simply that it 

is a power company should not, to my mind, operate against a 

fair consideration of its bid. When the bid of the Associated 

Power Cos. is compared with the bid of the American Cyanamid 

Co., it will be seen that it is much better from a financial 

standpoint. 
For instance, both carry a lease of 50 years. To the Gov- 
ernment there will be a net return from the power companies 
of $169,000,000. From the air nitrates or cyanamide bid there 
will be a return of $85,000,000. There will be an annual return 
| to the Government from the Associated Power Cos.’ bid of 
| $3,386,000, while from the American Cyanamid bid there will 
| be an annual return of $1,916,000. The Associated Power Cos.’ 
| bid calls for no additional expenditure out of the Federal Treas- 
| ury. The American Cyanamid bid calls for an additional 
| expenditure out of the Federal Treasury of $39,000,000. It is 
based upon the condition that the Government must give addi- 
| tional licenses along the Clinch River, at Cove Creek Dam, and 
| at the same time that the Government must construct dam 
| No. 3. The Associated Power Cos.’ bid is unrelated to those 
conditions at all. They go in, and the Government will get a 
return from the Associated Power Cos.’ bid of $169,000,000 with- 
out having to expend any money. 

So far as the regulation of rates is concerned, the power 
companies’ bid leaves it to the discretion and in the control 
of the public service commissions of those States; and I can 
not understand how anyone can contend for it to be otherwise. 

So far as fertilizer is concerned, I believe in that respect that 
the Associated Power Cos.’ bid is a little weak. I am going 
to vote for an amendment that will strengthen that provision. 
They provide for making 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen it 
a certain number of years. I think they ought to guarantee 
40,000 tons. They leave 20,000 tons conditioned upon the mar- 
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ket. I can understand the reasonableness of that contention, 
because lately there have been constructed in this country 
some plants making fertilizer under the synthetic process that 
will supply a part of the demand, that might cripple them if 
they should make 40,000 tons; but I will vote for an amend- 
ment to this bill reported by the joint committee that will 
strengthen the fertilizer provision. I will vote for an amend- 
ment that will strengthen it, if it can be strengthened, as to 
the regulation of rates, although I can not understand how 
it can be strengthened in that respect. 

Mr. President, I hope that the motion that will be made, as I 
yoderstand by the Senator from Oregon |[Mr. McNary], to refer 

< bill and other bills to the committee for further considera- 
tion will be voted down. If it is, I shall then make a motion 
to proceed to the further consideration of this Associated 
Power Cos.’ bid, and, if it carries, we can proceed here to 
consider it. If it is defeated, then may I say to the gentle- 
men who are leading and pressing the fight for Boulder 
dam that the Muscle Shoals bill will be placed on that bill 
as an amendment if there are enough votes here to attach it 
to the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am opposed to both bids 
for Muscle Shoals—the bid of the Associated Power Cos. as 
well as the bid of the Cyanamid Co. and the Union Carbide Co. 

Mr. President, as I see the difference between these bids, 
it is just a difference of what private company will get this 
public power without any real consideration; what private in- 
terest will receive the benefits of the vast expenditures amount- 
ing to about $128,000,000 that the United States Government 
has made at Muscle Shoals. By the way, I stop here long 
enough to say that one of the power companies is a power com- 
pany of my own city. I have nothing but the deepest concern 
for its welfare; its officers and agents are my personal friends 
aud I esteem them very highly; but, whether the power com- 
pany comes from my own city or not, I do not believe that the 
United States Government ought te tax all of the people to 
create a great development like that at Muscle Shoals and then 
turn it over to any private interest, wherever it may come 
from, for their profit alone, and without regard to the welfare 
of the people generally. 

In my judgment, Mr. President and Senators, if we vote to 
turn this great project at Muscle Shoals over to the Asso- 
ciated Power Cos., the only people on earth who will profit by 
it will be the Associated Power Cos. The people of Alabama, 
the people of Tennessee, the people of the surrounding States, 
the people of the United States, who furnished the money to 
build this great enterprise as a war enterprise and as a peace 
enterprise, will not receive one cent of benefit from the develop- 
ment. No one will receive any benefit from the development 
except the companies to which it is transferred and its stock- 
holders, 

| was glad to observe that my friend, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], was frank enough to admit that the fer- 
tilizer feature of the power companies’ bid needed amendment. 
Indeed, it is nothing in the world but a gesture. There is no 
purpose of any kind to manufacture fertilizer by the power 
companies. It is nothing in the world but a decoy to get the 
power; and that is shown on page 6 of the bill, which I will 
read. Listen to this, Senators: 


These plants— 
That means fertilizer plants— 


will be operated in the manufacture of such fertilizer to meet market 
mands, as determined by the farmer board, except that whenever 
fertilizer suitable for agricultural use containing in excess of 5,000 
of nitrogen remains unsold in storage, the obligation for further 
inufacture to be suspended until such stock is reduced to below an 
unt of fertilizer containing 5,000 tons of nitrogen. 


Ah, Mr. President, I recall when I was a Member of the 
Ilouse that when this very company or its predecessor or as- 

‘clate was asking for the Coosa River power, one of the strong- 
est arguments used in behalf of the company at that time was 
(hat fertilizer was going to be manufactured at Coosa Dam. 
As a matter of fact, there never has been an ounce of fertilizer 
manufactured there; and my prediction is that the fertilizer 
project of these power companies, in so far as fertilizer is con- 
cerned, is but a mere empty gesture. It is not intended by these 
companies to manufacture fertilizers. They are not interested 
in fertilizers. Their purpose is only to sell current. 

Mr. President, I desire again to call the attention of Sen- 
ators to the present act regarding Muscle Shoals—the act of 
1916. I have done so before. I stop here long enough to say 
that at that time I was a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, and at the suggestion of the present senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr, UNbERWoop], then a Congressman 
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from Alabama, I offered the first amendment providing for an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 to start this project. I have been 
with the project ever since. That amendment in substance was 
finally adopted and put into law, and the project started; but 
we provided in the law as follows, Mr. President: 


The President— 


Meaning the President of the United States— 


is hereby authorized and empowered to employ such officers, agents, or 
agencies as may in his discretion be necessary to enable him to carry 
out the purposes herein specified— 


That is, to manufacture fertilizers in time of peace and 
nitrates in time of war, and the President was directed to carry 
on that business— 


and to authorize and require such officers, agents, or agencies to per- 
form any and all of the duties imposed upon him by the provisions 
hereof. 
* * * * * * * 
The plant or plants provided for under this act shall be constructed 
and operated solely by the Government— 


Constructed and operated solely by the Government— 


and not in conjunction with any other industry or enterprise carried 
on by private capital. 


And yet, Mr. President, from the first time the water was 
turned on it was turned on for the Alabama Power Co.; it is 
being operated by the Alabama Power Co. for the beuefit of the 
Alabama Power Co., and not for the benefit of the people of the 
United States, as required in the act. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON] talks about the compensation to come under this bid. 
Let us see what the compensation is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator why the law he has read has been disregarded? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Echo answers, why? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it true that the agencies of the Govern- 
ment have made a contract with the Alabama Power Co., under 
which they are operating? 

Mr. McKBPLLAR. They have made such a contract. a 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Alabama Power Co., then, is made 
the agent of the Government in operating this plant? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is made the agent of the Gov- 
ernment in operating the plant, in express violation of this law. 
It had the power plant before it was completed. It had the 
steam plant before the water plant was completed. The Goy- 
ernment has never operated the plant as required by law. The 
law has been wholly disregarded by the Government. The Gov- 
ernment at first sold the current to the Alabama Power Co. at 
2 mills. Last year the agents raised the price to 4 mills, and 
the Alabama Power Co. refused to pay it and stopped the whole 
works in order to force such price as the company was willing 
to pay. Inasmuch as the Government has built no transmission 
lines, it was forced to accept what the company offered. 

The Senator from Mississippi talks as if we were doing noth- 
ing with the plant. Why, Mr. President, even the present ar- 
rangement is a superior arrangement to the offer of the water 
power companies. It will bring more money to the Government. 
There are only eight units running down there now, and the 
Government is receiving from those eight units compensation to 
the extent of about $870,000; and when all 18 units are put in, 
you can easily see, by a simple calculation, that we will receive 
in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 a year under the present ar- 
rangement; while under the proposed power company bid we 
only get on an average of $1,634,000 per year; and yet we are 
virtually giving it away to the Alabama Power Co. to-day. As 
I said before, the officers of the Government some time ago un- 
dertook to double the price, to increase it from 2 mills to 4 mills. 
When the Alabama Power Co. threatened to shut off the cur- 
rent the officers of the Government did:not dare make the in- 
crease, because the Alabama Power Co, threatened to shut off 
the current and rot use it at all. 

Mr. President, what Congress ought to do is to act, and we 
ought to act at this session. We ought to furnish the money to 
around 
Muscle Shoais, and let the people get the benefit of the reduced 
rates and thus take the Government out of the clutches of the 
Alabama Power Co. The people’s money has paid for this great 
project. Why should not they be entitled to some of the usu- 
fruct of it? Why should we give it away to the special inter- 
ests? Why should we turn it over to these companies that we 
are now forbidden by law to turn it over to? 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FiercHer| asked a while ago 
why the President took this remarkable course. I do not knew 
I have never talked with him about it: but how the executive 
officer of this Government can go squarely against the law I 
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can not understand. He is required not to turn over this prop 
erty to the Alabama Power Co., and he has turned it over to the 
Alabama Power Co. What defense can be given for that? 

But, talking about compensation, do you know that under the 
bid we get but $600,000 a year for the first six years, although 
we are getting $870,000 now for two-fifths of the power? 

The present plan is infinitely better than the proposal of* the 
Alabama Power Co., and, so far as the bid of the Cyanamid 
Co. and the Carbide Co. is concerned, it is equally vicious. It 
has but one purpose, and that is to take over for a song this 
great development. Why should we, who are the trustees of 
the people of the United States, trustees of the money we col- 
lect from them by way of taxes, abuse our trust by turning 
this great plant over to private interests? 

Mr. President, my time is growing short, I know, and I want 
to call attention to another claim that is made. I do not blame 
the State of Alabama for making the claim; it looks as if there 
is un open field for interests of any and every kind with or 
without merit to come in and try to get the Government to turn 
over this great plant to them. There are the Cyanamid Co. and 
the Carbide Co. and the various power companies, and now 
comes Alabama and makes the claim that she owns the plant 
absolutely, that it is built on her land, and that it was built 
there without authority, and that she is entitled to the entire 
plant. 

Mr. President, I do not see how any sane person on the face 
of the earth can make that claim. Let us look at it for a mo- 
ment. Nearly a hundred years ago, or quite a hundred years 
ago, Alabama parted with her riparian rights on the Tennessee 
River. When she gave title to the land so far as the banks of 
that river were concerned, she parted with her title, and that 
title has gone through hundreds of other holders, and at last, 
either by condemnation or by purchase outright, the Government 
owns all of the riparian rights and all the real estate on which 
this dam is built, except the bed of the river, belongs legally to 
the Federal Government. The plants are all on this land owned 
by the Federal Government. 

As a legal proposition it seems to me it is idle legally for the 
State of Alabama to make any such cldim. But let us look at it 
from a moral or equitable standpoint. I remember, as I said 
awhile ago, that in 1915, when I was a Member of the House, 
the senior Senator from Alabama came to me and urged me to 
introduce an amendment providing for an appropriation of 
$20,000,000 to start the great project at Muscle Shoals, and not 
only the senior Senator from Alabama, but every other member 
of the delegation from Alabama was in favor of this outlay by 
the Federal Government, and the two Senators from Alabama 
at that time were in favor of the outlay to construct this great 

roject. 

7 Alabama’s State officers stood silently by while her own Rep- 
resentatives in Congress pleaded with the Congress to build this 
great project, and after it has been built, now comes the State 
of Alabama and says, “ You built these improvements on my 
land. They belong to me.” If there ever was an equitable 
estoppel in all the world, there is an equitable estoppel against 
the State of Alabama taking any such course. 

Mr. President, I take it that the claim is almost as valueless, 
almost as foundationless, as the claim of the Union Carbide Co., 
of New York, or of the Cyanamid Co., which I believe is really 
owned in Canada, or of the Alabama Power Co., which is really 
a British concern. It is almost as foundationless as any of 
those other claims. 

What should we do with this development in Alabama? It 
was built out of the people’s money; it was built for the pur- 
pose of making nitrates in time of war, so that we would not 
be dependent upon the far-off nation of Chile in case of public 
need. It was built for fertilizer purposes in time of peace and 
for the benefit of all the people. I think we should pass the 
resolution introduced by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] directing the Government to go in there and experiment, 
and manufactures nitrates for use in time of war and for fer- 
tilizer in time of peace; and, by the way, that is the only way 
we can get cheaper fertilizers. The Government is the only 
agency we can get to secure cheaper fertilizers. Then we ought 
to sell the surplus power to the near-by cities—to the cities of 
Louisville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Jackson, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and all other near-by 
cities within transmission distance of this great enterprise. 
What would it mean? It would mean a great reduction of rates 
in all that great community there, and in addition it would mean 
the building up of great manufacturing interests in those 
localities. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that there will be no favor- 
able action on either the water power bill or favorable action 
on the Cyanamid Co.’s bid. I shall vote to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture, hoping that we may secure 
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some plan of operation of this great plant which will benefit 
the people, both farmers in the way of cheaper fertilizers and 
other users of current. 

While the Alabama Power Co. now gets this cheap current, it 
has not reduced the rates of current to the people. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
substitute which I intend to offer, and I wish to have it pending. 

aa VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish to have it 
read ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President; I just want to have it 
pending. 

Mr. MOSES. Has it already been printed? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has been printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute will be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

The amendment is as follows: 


[S. 4106, 69th Cong., 1st sess.] 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. HEFLINn to the bill (S, 
4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to execute a lease 
with the Muscle Shoais Fertilizer Co. and the Muscle Shoals Power 
Distributing Co., and for other purposes, viz: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to enter 
into with the Air Nitrates Corporation, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of New York, and with the Ameri- 
ean Cyanamid Co., a corporation organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Maine, a lease in accordance with the terms of the 
proposal, in the form of a suggested lease, submitted by such corpora- 
tions to the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals on April 23, 1926, as 
amended by such corporations on April 24, 1926, which suggested lease, 
as amended, reads as follows: 

“This indenture, made in triplicate this day of » 192—, 
by and between the United States of America (hereinafter called the 
lessor), acting by and through the Secretary of War, duly authorized 
so to do by act of Congress approved on the day of ‘ 
192—-, and Air Nitrates Corporation, a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under and by virtue of the laws of the State of New York, with 
offices at 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City (hereinafter called the 
lessee), witnesseth ; 

“That in consideration of the sum of $1 paid by the lessee to the 
lessor, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, of the rents to be 
paid and of the mutual covenants, stipulations, conditions, and agree- 
ments herein contained to be kept and performed by the parties, the 
lessor has granted, demised, and leased and by these presents doth 
grant, demise, and lease unto the lessee for the possession, use, opera- 
tion, advantage, and enjoyment, under and consistent with the terms 
hereof, of the lessee and its successors and assigns, all the properties 
constituting what is generally known and designated as the ‘ Muscle 
Shoals Development,’ including all structures, plants, buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools, and equipment, franchises, rights, powers, and privileges 
for the construction, maintenance, use, and operation thereof, as well 
as all lands, tenements, easements, servitudes, rights of way, riparian 
rights, and the appliances, fixtures, and appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing (as now or hereafter constituted and supplemented during the term 
of this lease by the acquisitions, constructions, and improvements here- 
inafter described) and embracing (but without in any way limiting the 
generality of the foregoing) : 

“(1) Dam. No. 2, with its lands, water rights, power house, struc- 
tures, and facilities, which shall include installed electrical generating 
equipment sufficient to generate there 240,000 horsepower, all its hydro 
electric and operating apparatus, appurtenances, accessories, and facili- 
ties, trackage, transmission lines, telephone and telegraph lines, an elec- 
trical tie connection of a capacity of not less than 120,000 horsepower 
at suitable voltage connecting properly the power house at Dam No. 2 
with the steam power plant at United States Nitrate Plant No. 2, the 
necessary transformers and switching apparatus, and all lands, build- 
ings, housing, easements, rights of way, and riparian rights appurtenan| 
thereto and/or owned, controlled, or hereafter acquired by the lessor for 
or in connection with said dam and power plant, but excluding and 
excepting from the property hereby demised and leased the locks and 
navigation facilities and such housing as the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army sball designate by notice in writing to the lessee 
given within 60 days from the date hereof, as being required for the 
housing of lock operators ; 

“(2) Subject to the provisions of article D hereof, Dam No. 3 with 
its lands, water rights, power house, structures, and facilities, which 
shall include installed electrical generating equipment sufficient to gen 
erate there 250,000 horsepower, all its hydroelectric and operating ap- 
paratus, appurtenances, accessories, and facilities, trackage, transmis 
sion lines, telephone and telegraph lines, an electrical tie connecting 
the switch houses at Dam No. 2 with said power house, of a capacity 
equal to the generating capacity installed in said power house, the 
necessary transformers and switching apparatus, and all lands, build- 
ings, housing, easements, rights of way, and riparian rights appurte- 
nant thereto and/or owned, controlled, or hereafter acquired by the 
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lessor for or in connection with said dam and power plant, but exclud- 
ing and exeepting from the property hereby demised and leased the 
iocks and navigation facilities and such housing as said Chief of Engi- 
shall designate by notice in writing to the lessee given at the 
of the delivery of possession of said Dam No. 3, completed, as 
being required for the housing of lock qperators ; 
3) United States Nitrate Plant No. 2 (as officially known and 
designated on the records of the War Department of the United States), 
iding its 60,000-kilowatt steam power plant, the Waco limestone 
ry with equipment therefor, and all lands, buildings, housing, 
ments, rights of way, materials, trackage, transmission lines, tele- 
» and telegraph lines, fixtures, apparatus, tools, supplies, appurte- 
es, accessories, and facilities such existing service equipment as 
Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army shall certify by notice 
writing to the lessee given within 60 days from the date hereof as 
nging therete, and the sulphuric-acid units now in storage on the 
es, but not including the platinum catalyzers for use in the 
facture of nitric acid which shall be retained by the lessor and the 
shall in no way be responsible therefor unless the lessee shall, 
in writing, request the use of said catalyzers, in which case the lessee 
wes full responsibility for the care of the same during its possession 
id their safe return to the lessor ; 
“And (4) United States nitrate plant No. * (as officially known and 
on the records of the War Department of the United 
including its power house and transmission line to United 
Stutes Nitrate Plant No. 2 and all lands, buildings, housing, easements, 
ts of way, materials, trackage, transmission lines, telephone and 
telegraph lines, fixtures, apparatus, tools, supplies, appurtenances, acces- 
and facilities ; 
as respects the properties described in paragraphs (1), (3), and (4) 
above for and during the terms of 50 years beginning on the date of 
delivery to the lessee of possession of said properties and thence ensuing 
and fully to be completed, and as respects the properties described in 
paragraph (2) above for and during the term beginning on the day of 
delivery to the lessee o” possession ef the said properties completed 
od thence ensuing and until the end of the aforesaid term of 50 
upon the terms and conditions contained in this lease, and to 
that end the parties hereto respectively covenant and agree as follows, 


ely: 
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years, 


A. The lessee will pay to the lessor ag rental therefor within 15 
days after the end of each fiscal year (which is hereby defined to begin 
July 1) ef the lease term except as herein otherwise stated: 

“(1) From the aforesaid delivery of possession of the properties de- 
ed in paragraphs (1), (3), and (4) of the granting clauses hereof 

1 sum equal to interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum upon 

the total of all sums expended by the lessor upon the acquisition and 
construction of Dam No. 2, with its lands, water rights, power house, 
tures, and facilities, as hereinabove described, and its locks and 
vigation facilities, exclusive of expenditures and obligations paid or 
red by the lessor prior to May 31, 1922, and (b) annual amounts 
ient, if continued for 100 years, to amortize on a basis of 4 per 
interest, compounded annually, the entire amount (without deduc- 

f expenditures and obligations paid or incurred prior to May 31, 
1922) so expended, except that such payments of said sum as afore- 
and amortization combined for the first six years from the afore- 

i delivery of possession shall be at the rate of $200,000 per year, 

that the difference between such $200,000 per year and the full 

of said sum aforesaid and amortization (with simple interest 

on such difference at the rate of 4 per cent per annum) shall be paid 

ual installments commencing not Jater than the end of the thirty- 

fi year of the lease term, each such installment to be equal to at least 

fteenth of the principal sum of such difference and interest thereon 
date of payment ; 

2) From delivery of possession of said Dam No. 3 completed (a) 
a sum eguail to interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum upon the 

of all sums expended by the lessor upon the acquisition and con- 
iction of Dam No. 3, with its lands, water rights, power house, 
ires, and facilities, as hereinabove described, and its locks and 
vigation facilities, less the sum of $6,000,000, and (b) annua! amounts 
flicient, if continued for 100 years, to amortize on a basis of 4 per 

t interest, compounded annua!ly, the entire amount (without deduc- 
tion of euch $6,000,000) so expended, except that such payments of 

id sum aforesaid and amortization combined for the first three years 
from such delivery of possession of said Dam No. 8 shall be at the rate 

»160,000 per year, and that the difference between such $160,000 
per year and the full amount of such interest and amortization (with 

ple interest on such difference at the rate of 4 per cent per annum) 

| be paid in annual installments commencing not later than the 
Uiirty-fifth year of the lease term, each such installment to be equal 
» at least one-fifteenth of the principal sum of such difference and 

terest thereon to the date of payment ; 
}) During the term of the of said Dam No. 2, $35,000 
inually, in installments quarterly in advance for repairs and mainte- 
of such dam and its locks and for operation of said locks irre- 

tive of the actual cost thereof; 
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“(4) From such delivery of such possession of said Dam No. 3, 
$20,000 annually, in installments quarterly in advance, for repairs and 
maintenance of such dam and its locks and for operation of said locks 
irrespective of the actual cost thereof; 

“(5) The lessee will supply to the lessor, free of all charge during 
the period of the lease of Dam No, 2, to be delivered at any point on 
its lock grounds designated by the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army by notice in writing to the lessee, electric power necessary 
for the operation and lighting of its said locks, and will supply to the 
lessor from such delivery of such possession of said Dam No. 3, to be 
delivered at any point on its leck grounds designated by said Chief of 
Engineers by notice in writing to the lessee, electric power necessary 
for the operation and lighting of its said locks. 

“If the lessee be deprived of possession of any portion of the de- 
mised properties for any part of a fiscal year, the total payments to 
be made by way of rental by the lessee for such fiscal year for the 
demised properties shall be reduced so that the rental to be paid, with 
respect to that portion of the properties of which the lessee is de- 
prived of possession, shall be the same proportion of the total yearly 
rental of such portion of the demised properties as the time during 
which the lessee enjoyed possession during such fiscal year of that 
portion of the properties of which it wa deprived is of one year. 

“In case the lessee shall be deprived of the possession of any part 
of the demised properties pursuant to the terms of subdivision (2) 
of article E hereof, the payments to be made by the lessee by way 
of rental hereunder shall thereupon be reduced proportionately as may, 
subject to the provisions of article N hereof, be agreed upon between 
said Chief of Engineers and the lessee. 

“ B. In addition to the payments above covenanted to be made the 
lessee covenants and agrees that it will: 

“(1) At its own cost and expense complete the steam power plant 
connected with said United States Nitrate Plant No. 2 by installing 
such additional electrical generating and other equipment as will in- 
crease the generating capacity of said plant up to at least 90,000 kilo- 
watts according to plans and specifications therefor to be approved by 
said Chief of Engineers. 

“(2) In accordance with plans and specifications, which have been 
or may be prepared or approved by said Chief of Engineers and out 
of funds which the lessor hereby covenants and agrees promptly to 
make available for that purpose, install in the power house of said 
Dam No. 2, with reasonable promptness after such funds are so made 
available, such additional electrical generating units, together with 
necessary hydroelectric and operating appurtenances, accessories, and 
facilities as will increase the generating capacity of the equipment of 
said Dam No. 2 up to approximately 600,000 horsepower, at the cost 
and expense of the lessor and without profit to the lessee, each such 
additional generating unit to be the property of the lessor and in- 
cluded in the leased property upon which rental by way of interest 
and amortization shall be paid to the lessor from the time of its com 
pleted installation, such additional rental to be paid in the manner 
and at the rates provided in subdivision (1) of artide A hereof. 

“And (3) pay to the lessor a reyalty of 5 cents per long ton upon all 
limestone removed by the lessee or its agents from the said Waco 
limestone quarry, such payments te be made on or before the tenth day 
of each month for the quantity of such limestone so removed during the 
preceding month, 

“C, The lessor covenants and agrees to maintain and keep in repair 
(as determined by said Chief of Engineers, subject to the provisions 
of article N hereof) said dams and locks. The operation of said locks 
shall be exclusively that of the lessor and the lessee shall not be re- 
sponsible for any loss, damage, or injury resulting from faulty design 
or construction of the dams, their gates and locks, or negligent opera- 
tion of said locks. In the event the lessor fails to maintain and keep 
in repair said dams and locks, the lessee may, upon giving notice to the 
lessor, make any and all necessary repairs to said dams and locks at 
the cost and expense of the lessor, and the lessee may deduct and 
retain out of the payments to be made by it by way of rental here- 
under all such sums as it shall pay on account of said repairs. ‘The 
lessee covenants and agrees to maintain and keep in repair the spill 
way gates and power houses (substructures and superstructures) and 
the machinery and appliances appurtenant to the power houses, and 
the operation thereof shall be exclusively that of the lessee and the 
lessor shall not be responsible for any loss, damage, or injury result 
ing from negligent operation thereof. The lessee further covenants 
and agrees to comply with and observe all local sanitary laws anid 
regulations in respect to its operation of said power developments. 
In the event the lessee at any time during the last five years of the 
term of this lease fails to maintain and keep in repair the spillway 
gates and power houses (substructures and superstructures) and the 
machinery and appliances appurtenant te the power houses, the lessor 
may, upon giving notice to the lessee, make any and all ne 
repairs to such spillway gates, power houses, machinery and 
ances. at the cost and expense of the lessee. 

“DPD. The lessor covenants and agrees to acquire and construet with 
reasonable promptness the dam mentioned and described in paragraph 


cessary 


appli- 
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(2) of the granting clauses hereof, with the lands, water rights, privi- 
leges, power house, structures, fixtures, apparatus, and facilities neces- 
sary for the construction, operation, and maintenance of the same as 
hereinafter provided, and to complete the same within eight years from 
the date hereof. Said dam shall be of such dimensions and specifica- 
tions and have 2a power house and such installations and equipment 
for the generation of electric power as will take full reasonable advan- 
tage (as determined by said Chief of Engineers) of the flow and fall 
of the Tennessee River for utilization of the water power of said river 
to the best advartage thereof in view of the other water power devel- 
opments that may be located on said river and/or its tributaries; and 
the said dam shall not be constructed in such a way as will materially 
and/or unnecessarily impair or detract from the use and enjoyment by 
the lessee of the other properties, or any of them, demised to it by 
this lease. The total of the sums expended by the lessor in the 
acquisition and construction of the properties described in paragraph 
(2) of the granting clauses hereof shall be deemed to be, for the pur- 
pose of calculating the payments to be made by the lessee under 
article A hereof, the sums actually so expended, but not exceeding 
32,500,000 (including the locks and navigation facilities), unless such 
amount be increased by mutual agreement between the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the lessee, . 

* EK. In order to secure the purposes of the lessor as respects national 
defense the lessee covenants and agrees: 

“(1) To maintain during the term of this lease said United States 
Nitrate Plant No. 2 in at least the equivalent of the condition (except 
that the lessee may remove limestone from said Waco quarry upon 
payment of the royalty as hereinabove provided) in which it shall be 
turned over to the lessee at the commencement of the lease term in 
respect of effective capacity for manufacture of ammonium nitrate 
available in suitable buildings until such time as the Congress of the 
United States shall declare that such maintenance is no longer deemed 
necessary in the interest of national defense. 

“(2) To maintain during the term of this lease the building of said 
United States Nitrate Plant No. 1 in the condition (ordinary and reason- 
able wear and tear and damage by force majeure excepted) in which 
they shall be turned over to the lessee at the commencement of the 
lease term, but the lessee shall have the right during the lease term to 
alter and remodel such buildings and to remove, remodel, substitute, 
and alter the machinery and equipment contained therein. 

“(3) To surrender, whenever war exists, or in the judgment of the 
President of the United States it is imminent and the needs of national 
defense require, the leased properties, in whole or in part, to the lessor 
upon its demand for its war uses during the period of such emergency 
upon such just and reasonable compensation to the lessee by way of 
suspension of payments or obligations hereunder and/or otherwise, as 
may, subject to the provisions of article N hereof, be fixed and deter- 
mined by the Secretary of War; the leased properties to be returned 
to the lessee upon the termination of the war in at least the equiva- 
lent of their condition when so surrendered: Provided, That the lessee 
shall in no way be responsible for any loss, deterioration, damage, or 
injury of or to person or property, whether or not resulting in death, 
occurring by reason of such possession and/or use of the surrendered 
properties during the period of such surrender. 

“And (4) at all times after the third year of the lease term, to the 
end that operation in case of war shall be under the direction of a 
trained force, to retain in its employ at least one superintendent and 
one or more foremen of each manufacturing department of said United 
States Nitrate Plant No, 2 for fixation of atmospheric nitrogen or employ 
substitutes therefor, until such time as the Secretary of War shall 
certify in writing that continued maintenance of such force is not 
deemed necessary in the interest of national defense. 

“F. In order to secure the purposes of the lessor in respect of the 
utilization of the demised properties in times of peace for the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen and the production of a concentrated fertilizer 
and its sale to farmers in the United States at reasonable prices, the 
lessee covenants and agrees that it will: 

(1) Produce or cause to be produced at Said United States Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 and/or said United States Nitrate Plant No. 1 ammonium 
phosphate or other nitrogenous concentrated fertilizer suitable for use 
by the farmers both through direct application to the soil and through 
home mixing, and containing at least 40 per cent by weight of plant 
food in the form of ammonia and/or phosphoric acid and/or potash. 
The production of such concentrated fertilizer will be commenced at 
said United States nitrate plant No, 2 by using the cyanamid process, 
Before the expiration of the second year of the lease term the lessee 
will make such alterations as are found necessary by the lessee upon 
inspection and test of the said nitrate plant and will build the neces- 
sary phosphoric acid and ammonium phosphate plants to produce an- 
nually a quantity of such concentrated fertilizer containing not less 
than 10,000 net tons of fixed nitrogen and not less than 40,000 net tons 
of plant food in the form of ammonia and/or phosphoric acid and/or 
potash. The term ‘net tons’ as used in this article is hereby defined 
to mean tons of 2,000 pounds each. The first unit of the plant for 
production of such concentrated fertilizer will be operated at full 
capacity not later than in the third year of the lease term and the 
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product will be offered for sale in the manner hereinafter provided. At 
any time thereafter when the lessee has for three successive fiscal years 
succeeded in selling the full product of such first unit at cost plus 8 per 
cent (as provided in subdivision (2) hereof) the lessee will, upon 
written request of the farmer board hereinafter described, provide and 
place in operation a second ynit of sufficient size so that there g¢ha}) 
be then a total capacity for annual production of such concentrate 
fertilizer containing at least 20,000 net tons of fixed nitrogen and at 
least 80,000 net tons of plant food in the form of ammonia and/or 
phosphoric acid and/or potash. When at any time thereafter the 
lessee has for three successive fiscal years succeeded in selling the fu)| 
combined product of such first two units at cost plus 8 per cent (as 
provided in subdivision (2) hereof) and either (a) the flow of the 
Tennessee River shall be so regulated by means of improvements above 
said Dam No. 2 as to make available for 99 per cent of the time stream 
flow sufficient thereby at said Dams No. 2 and No. 3 to generate 200,000 
primary (continuous) hydroelectric horsepower (the calculation of the 
amount of flow so made available to be based upon stream-flow records 
approved as a proper basis for such calculation by said Chief of Engi- 
neers) or, (b) three years have elapsed after a license to construct, 
operate, and maintain Cove Creek Dam shall have been granted, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and provisions of article T hereof, to the sub- 
sidiary corporation therein mentioned, the lessee will, upon written 
request of the said farmer board, provide and place in operation a third 
unit of sufficient size so that there shall be then a total capacity for 
annual production of such concentrated fertilizer containing at least 
30,000 net tons of fixed nitrogen. At any time thereafter when the 
lessee has for three successive fiscal years succeeded in selling the com- 
bined full product of such first three units at cost plus 8 per cent (as 
provided in subdivision (2) hereof) the lessee will, upon request of said 
farmer board, provide and place in operation a fourth unit of sufficient 
size so that there shall be then a total capacity for annual production 
of such concentrated fertilizer containing at least 40,000 net tons of 
fixed nitrogen. The lessee throughout the terms of this lease will 
annually produce a quantity of such concentrated fertilizer equal to the 
plant capacity for such production as the same shall exist from time 
to time as above stated, except when the nitrogen is required for na- 
tional defense or when satisfaction of market demands is insured 
through the maintenance in storage of an unsold quantity of such 
concentrated fertilizer equal to at least 25 per cent of the annua! 
capacity of said first unit. Nothing herein contained shall deprive the 
lessee of the privilege of anticipating from time to time the increase 
above provided in plant capacity for production of such concentra(ed 
fertilizer ; 

“If at any time during the term of this lease the lessee shall suspen 
the production of such concentrated fertilizer, it shall make no profit 
from the sale of power made available to it through such suspension, 
but for and during such suspension all profits from the sale of such 
power over and above the cost thereof (as provided in subdivision 
(2) hereof) sball be expended by the lessee as the Secretary of War, 
in his discretion and to carry out as near as may be the purposes of 
this lease, shall direct after receiving the recommendation of said 
farmer board; and in case the lessee, its subsidiary and/or allied 
corporations shall utilize any power so made available, such power 
so utilized shall be deemed, for the purposes of this provision, to have 
been sold to the lessee and/or such companies at the fair market value 
thereof as the same shall be fixed and determined, subject to the 
provisions of article N hereof, by said farmer board ; 

“(2) Such concentrated fertilizer will be offered for sale to farmers 
and other consumers in the United States at a maximum selling price 
free on board factory consisting of the fair actual cost (as herein- 
after defined) of manufacture and sale, plus 8 per cent thereof. Such 
cost shall include: 

“(a) All direct expenses incurred in manufacture and sale of such 
concentrated fertilizer, including the cost (as hereinafter defined) of 
power used in such manufacture. 

“Tt shall be understood and agreed that in determining cost, there 
shall be deducted any discounts, rebates, or refunds accruing in con- 
nection with the concentrated fertilizer business, any miscellaneous 
receipts from sale of scrap or residue produced in the operation of 
the concentrated fertilizer business, and the market value, if any, 38 
raw materials before any subsequent processing thereof, of any by- 
products produced in the course of the manufacture of such concen- 
trated fertilizer and sold either as such raw materials or after further 
processing. 

“Tt shall be understood and agreed that the lessee shall have the 
right to purchase, for the manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer, 
materials, supplies, and/or equipment not reasonably capable of beils 
produced at either of said nitrate plants, from said American Cyanamid 
Co., its subsidiary and/or allied companies, at the fair market price 
thereof, provided said price shall have been approved by resolution 
of said farmer board. 

“(b) All indirect expenses properly incident to the manufacture and 
sale of such concentrated fertilizer. 

“(c) Fire, liability, and any other insurance. 

“(d) Taxes (except Federal income and profit taxes). 
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“(e) Any expenses for research ordered by said farmer board (as 
ded in subdivision (4) hereof). 
f) All expenses of administration of the concentrated fertilizer 
' .s8, including legal expenses properly incidental thereto. 
¢) All expenses of maintenance of such part of the nitrate plants, 
or either of them, as shall be utilized in the manufacture of such con- 
eontrated fertilizer. 
1) Depreciation and obsolescence at the rate of 10 per cent per 
m of the lessee’s total expenditures and expenses for construction 
- acquisition of buildings and equipment used in the manufac- 
t of such concentrated fertilizer and for the replacement of presently 
ng property hereafter used in such manufacture and for any 
ions, extensions, and/or betterments that may be made from time 
ne to any property used in such manufacture either existing at 
date hereof or which may subsequently be constructed and/or 
red, such buildings and equipment becoming the property of the 
r pursuant to the provisions of subdivision (2) of article H hereof 
on the termination of the lease. 
it shall be understood and agreed that as a part of such total 
ditures and expenses there shall be included interest at the rate 
6 per cent per annum during construction upon monthly balances 
of expenditures for construction. 
“It shall be understood and agreed that at no time shall the pro- 
for accrued depreciation and obsolescence over and above the 
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total of expenditures made therefrom for renewals and replacements of 
the bulldings and equipment provided at the expense of the lessee ex- 
ceed the total original cost of all the properties depreciated, and that 
no depreciation or obsolescence whatever sball be charged in respect 
of the property built and provided at the cost and expense of the lessor. 


If any part of the balance of the provision for depreciation be with- 
from the concentrated fertilizer business, such part so with- 
drawn shall cease, from the date of such withdrawal, to be considered 
as capital invested in the concentrated fertilizer business for the pur- 
pose of computing interest on the capital invested in such concentrated 
fertilizer business. 

(i) Interest at 6 per cent per annum on capital invested In the con- 
trated fertilizer business, except balances of expenditures for con- 
struction on which interest has hereinbefore been provided for and 
pt borrowed money. 

“It shall be understood and agreed that the lessee shall keep depart- 
mental accounts which shall at all times shew the proportion of its 
capital invested in such concentrated fertilizer business. 

j) Interest actually paid (from which shall be deducted interest 
ed on bank balances) on money borrowed by the lessee and used 
or held fer the purposes of such concentrated fertilizer business, the 
net interest on such borrowed money not to exceed 6 per cent per annum. 

‘‘k) Cost of the farmer board and its members as provided in sub- 
division (6) of article F hereof. 

(1) Unless otherwise provided for In, or precluded by, specific pro- 
visions of this lease, any expenditure made or obligation incurred, at 
fair current prices, for the specific purpose of performing the acts and 
things required to be performed by the lessee in connection with the 
preparation for manufacture, manufacture of, storage, distribution, and 
sale of such concentrated fertilizer under this lease, which can be rea- 
sonably construed, as of the time incurred, to have been necessary in 
col tion with such performance, shall be considered items of cost. 

“It shall be understood and agreed, however, that in order to arrive 
it a normal cost, preliminary casts of ‘tuning up’ of manufacturing 
demonstrating through cooperation of agricultural experiment 
county agricultural agents, and farmers, the use on various 
f the concentrated fertilizer produced (as provided in subdivision 
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1 of this article) on the leased premises, and other initial and prelimi- 
nary expenses made and incurred during the period after the commence- 
ment of this lease and prior to operation of the first unit of the plant 
for manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer and properly in- 

it to the concentrated fertilizer business, shall be carried as 
det ed charges and distributed equally in the cost of such con- 


ited fertilizer over the first five years of production after the 
tion of such first unit at full capacity has commenced; and that 
ir initial and preliminary expenses made and fneurred in connec- 
with the putting into operation of the second and each subsequent 
t of the plant for manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer shall 
‘ewise be carried as deferred charges and distributed equally in the 
of such concentrated fertilizer over the first five years of produc- 
tion after the operation at full capacity of each unit, respectively. 
“In case the lessee shall utilize any part of the nitrate properties 
r purposes other than the manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer, 
‘ expense of maintenance and operation of such part of such prop- 
es when so utilized shall not be included in the cost of such concen- 
‘ated fertilizer, and any profits obtained by the lessee through such 
ization shall not be credited to the cost of such concentrated 
fertilizer, 
“There shall not be included in the cost of such concentrated ferti- 
er any royalties paid or payable on any processes utilized in the manu- 
ture of such concentrated fertilizer, which are now owned or which 
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may hereafter be acquired by American Cyanamid Co., a corporation 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of Maine, and/or by any subsidiary and/or allied corporation of said 
American Cyanamid Co.; nor shall there be included in the cost of such 
concentrated fertilizer any royalties upon inventions made through and 
in the course of research provided for in subdivision (4) hereof. 

“There shail not be included in the cost of such concentrated fertil- 
izer any compensation paid to any person holding the office of president, 
vice president, secretary, or treasurer of said American Cyanamid Co., 
nor any compensation paid to any person holding like office in any sub- 
sidiary or allied corporation of said company; but this provision shall 
not be deemed to exclude from such cost, compensation paid to any 
officer employed only by a corporation engaged in the manufacture of 
such concentrated fertilizer under this lease. 

“In computing the cost of all electric power used in the manufac- 
ture of such concentrated fertilizer— 

“(a) The term “ primary power” shall mean power that is continu- 
ously available, and produced wholly by water or by water supplemented 
by steam. All other power produced wholly by water shall be deemed to 
be “secondary power.” 

“(b) The cost per horsepower-year of primary power used in the 
manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer shall be deemed to be the 
total average cost per horsepower-year of all primary power produced 
by the lessee upon and by means of the property covered by this lease 
during the fiseal year. 

“(c) The cost per kilowatt-hour of any secondary power used in the 
manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer shall be deemed to be the 
average cost per kilowatt-hour of all secondary power produced by the 
lessee upon and by means of the property covered by this lease during 
the fiscal year. 

“In computing the cost of primary power there shall be included: 

“(a) AN expense of administration and all rentals, payments, con- 
tributions, expenses, and expenditures of the lessee paid and/or accrued, 
whether in the form of power or of cash, for maintenance and opera- 
tion of the dams, power houses, locks, gates, and navigation facilities 
and/or for interest and/or for amortization upon the lessor’s invest- 
ment in the dams, power houses, locks, gates, and navigation facilities. 

“(b) All interest, amortization, reasonable depreciation, and other proper 
fixed charges relating to that part of the power development acquired, 
constructed and/or purchased at the cost and expense of the lessee, and 
used in the production of primary power (whether or not exclusively 
so used). 

“(e) The cost of production by the lessee of power by steam to sup- 


plement the hydroelectric power development in the production of 
primary power. 
“(d) The cost of maintaining auxiliary steam power plants in 


stand-by condition and costs of stand-by crews of operators therefor. 

“(e) The cost to the lessee of any power purchased by it to supple- 
ment the hydroelectric power development in the production of primary 
power, whether such purchase be for payment of cash or for power given 
by the lessee in exchange for other or different power. 

“(f) Unless otherwise provided for in, or precluded by, specific pro- 
visions of this lease, any expenditure made or obligation incurred at 
fair current prices, for the specific purpose of performing the acts and 
things required te be performed by the lessee in connection with the 
production of such primary power under this lease, which can be reason- 
ably construed, as of the time incurred, to have been necessary in con- 
nection with such performance, shall be considered items of cost. 

“In computing the cost of secondary power there shall be included— 

“(a) All items properly charged in the accounts of the lessee as the 
cost of power and not included in the cost of primary power, including 
fixed charges relating,to any part of the power development not used 
as aforesaid in the production of primary power. 

“No purchase of power by the lessee shall cause an increase in the 
average cost per unit of power charged against the manufacture of 
such concentrated fertilizer and no profit shall accrue to the lessee 
upon any part of the power (or upon items included in the cost 
thereof) used in the manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer, other 
than the said 8 per cent upon the cost of such concentrated fertilizer, 
and the lessee shall use secondary power for the manufacture of such 
concentrated fertilizer whenever in the judgment of the lessee second- 
ary power is available for such purpose and its use will reduce 
cost of such concentrated fertilizer. 

“The average cost of power charged by the fessee In each year as 
part of the expense of manufacture of such concentrated fertilizer shall 
not exceed the average selling price for that year charged to American 
Cyanamid Co. and its subsidiary and/or allied corporations by the 
iessee for power, of the same class and kind. 

“There shall be included in the cost of primary power In each 
fiscal year such amounts as shall be paid for such fiscal year by the 
lessee aS rental by way of interest and amortization, in accordance 
with the terms of article A hereof, and not any different amounts 
which may have accrued during such fiscal year and part of which 
(as provided in article A hereof) shall have been deferred to subse- 
quent years; and such amounts so deferred shall be charged against 
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the cost dg? primary power in the years when payments of such de 
ferred amounts are made in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of article A hereof. 

“(3) Each year the fair actual cost of producing and selling such 
concentrated fertilizer shall be estimated in the first instance by the 
lessee for the purpose of fixing the selling prices at which such con- 
centrated fertilizer shall be offered for sale, but shall finally be deter- 
mined annually by a reputable firm of certified public accountants to 
be chosen in the following manner: On or before the 1st day of April 
of each year, the lessee shall nominate to said farmer board three such 
firms. Said farmer board shall select one of the three so nominated, 
or, if no one of the three be satisfactory to it, said farmer board shall 
in turn, on or before the Ist day of May next following, nominate to 
the lessee three such firms. On or before the ist day of June next 
following such nomination one of the said three firms shall be selected 
by the lessee, or, if no one of said three firms be satisfactory to it, 
the then Secretary of War shall designate promptly in writing one of 
said six firms and it shall act. For the fiscal year ending June 30 
next following, such firm of certified public accountants shall examine 
the books and accounts of the lessee relating to the manufacture and 
sale of such concentrated fertilizer, and shall certify to said farmer 
board and to the lessee, what was the actual cost of such concentrated 
fertilizer, as hereinafter defined, and the prices (being such cost plus 
8 per cent) at which such concentrated fertilizer should have been sold 
to farmers and other purchasers during such fiscal year, but the ac- 
countants shall not certify or make public in any manner the details 
of the cost of such concentrated fertilizer. Upon receipt of the cer- 
tificate of the accountants stating the actual cost and the prices at 
which such concentrated fertilizer should have been sold, in case any 
farmer or other purchaser shall have paid to the lessee for such con- 
centrated fertilizer a sum greater than such price, the amount of such 
excesS payment shall be promptly refunded to said purchaser by the 
lessee. Such certificate of the accountants shall be final and conclu- 
sive on all parties hereto, said farmer board, and purchasers of such 
concentrated fertilizer, subject only to the provisions of article N 
hereof. 

“(4) The lessee will establish on the leased premises as a part of 
the group of plants devoted to the manufacture of such concentrated 
fertilizer a laboratory fer chemical research in fields of interest to 
agriculture, such as the production of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash (either separately or in combination with other materials), in 
improved concentrated forms and will expend upon such research an- 
nually such amount, not exceeding $1 per ton of such concentrated 
fertilizer produced and sold during the preceding fiscal year under the 
provisions of subdivision (1) hereof, as shall be determined by said 
farmer board, the cost and expense of such research to be charged to 
and included in the cost of such concentrated fertilizer, and the lessee 
shall employ so far as reasonably practicable such improved processes 
developed by such research as in its judgment will reduce the cost of 
such concentrated fertilizer ; 

(5) The distribution of such concentrated fertilizer to farmers and 
other consumers shall be subject to such reasonable regulations as may 
be prescribed by said farmer board. Such regulations shall be adopted 
or revised at annual meetings of said farmer board to take place on or 
before June 30 of each year, and the regulations so adopted or revised 
shall take effect on the Ist day of January next following. It shall 
be entirely in the discretion of said farmer board whether any such 
regulations shall be 2dopted or amended in any one year. Such regula- 
tions shall apply solely to distribution and shall not require the lessee 
to extend credit to purchasers ; 

“And (6) said farmer board shall consist of not more than nine voting 
members, twe of whom (who need not be farmers) shall be appointed 


by the lessee, and seven of whom shall be appointed through nomina- 
tion by the President of the United States from lists submitted by 
national farm organizations and confirmation by the Senate. In addi- 
tion to the voting members the President shall designate a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture, or 


its legal successor, to serve upon such board in an advisory capacity 
but without a vote. The voting members appointed by the lessee shall 
serve at the pleasure of the lessee, which shall appoint their successors. 
he voting members nominated by the President and approved by the 
Senate shall be chosen in the following manner: On or before the Ist 
day of September in the year 1926, and thereafter whenever a vacancy 
occurs, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
and the Farmers’ Educational & Cooperative Union of America, or 
their successor or successors, as leading representative farm organiza- 
tions, national in fact, shall each designate to the President of the 
United States, in writing, not less than 5 nor more than 10 candidates 
for voting membership on said board. The President shall nominate 
to the Senate at its then existing or next regular session a sufficient 
number of the candidates so designated to fill all the vacancies in said 
board, the candidates so nominated to be selected by the President in 
such a manner, so far as he finds practicable, as that representation 
shall be given to each of the above-mentioned organizations or their 
successors and that not more than one member of the board shall be 
a resident of any one State. Such nominations shall be subject to con- 
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firmation by the Senate ; and if the Senate shall not confirm a sufficient 
number to fill all vacancies, the President shall make additional nomina. 
tions from among candidates designated as hereinabove provided wuntij 
the Senate shall have confirmed a sufficient number. If any controversy 
shall arise as to the existence or successorship of any such organiza- 
tion or whether it be national in fact, it shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and if one or more of the above-mentioned 
farm organizations, or their successors, by reason of expiration of charter 
or ceasing to function or failing to maintain an organization national} 
in fact, or for any other reason, shall decline, fail, or neglect to make 
such designation of candidates, as above provided, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall make such designations for the organization or organ- 
izations so declining, failing, or neglecting to make the same; but q 
failure in any one year to make such designations shall not deprive uny 
of the said farm organizations or their successors of the right and 
privilege to make such designations in future years. On all such ques- 
tions the decision of the Secretary of Agriculture shall be in writing 
and final and conclusive on all persons and organizations. The terms 
of office of the members of the said board first appointed shall com- 
mence on the Ist day of January, 1927. Two of the seven members 
first appointed on the nomination of the President shall be designated 
by him to serve for a period of two years, two for a period of four 
years, and three for a period of six years; and their successors shall 
serve for six-year terms. The members of the said board shall receive 
a compensation to be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture and shall 
be reimbursed for their actual and necessary expenses in attending to 
the business of the board, such compensation and expenses, and all actual 
necessary expenses of the board itself, to be paid by the lessee and 
charged to the cost of producing such concentrated fertilizer. The suid 
board shall appoint and employ a permanent secretary and such other 
employees as it shall deem necessary to serve at its pleasure and shall 
fix the compensation of such secretary and employees to be paid in like 
manner by the lessee and charged in like manner to the cost of produc- 
tion of such concentrated fertilizer. 

“G. The lessee covenants and agrees that the electric power ob- 
tained by it from said demised premises to the extent that said power 
is not required for such production of said concentrated fertilizer 
and/or such operation of said locks and/or is not used by the lessee or 
said American Cyanamid Co. and/or a subsidiary corporation of either 
of said corporations in local industry at or near Muscle Shoals, will 
be disposed of by the lessee for use in local industry at or near 
Muscle Shoals and/or for the purpose of distribution (subject to the 
applicable State and Federal laws) in Alabama and other States to 
which such electric power may reasonably be transmitted. 

“H. Upon the termination of this lease, or of any renewal or ex- 
tension thereof, for any cause whatsoever— 

“ (1) The lessor shall take any steam power plants or any addi- 
tions or extensions thereto, transmission lines, or other electric or 
hydroelectric installations or extensions erected or installed on the 
leased premises by the lessee at its expense during the period of the 
lease and pay to the lessee therefor such fair value as, subject to the 
provisions of article N hereof, shall be fixed by agreement between 
the Secretary of War and the lessee, which fair value shall in no case 
exceed actual cost less reasonable depreciation ; 

“*(2) All buildings, machinery, equipment, fixtures, facilities, ap- 
purtenances, and improvements not embraced in subdivision (1) of 
this article, which shall have been installed at said United States 
Nitrate Plant No. 1 and/or said United States Nitrate Plant No. 2 by the 
lessee, at its own cost and expense, and used in the manufacture of 
such concentrated fertilizer, shall be and become the property of the 
lessor without any payment therefor to the lessee ; 

“And (3) all manufacturing plants, machinery, equipment, facilities, 
appurtenances, and improvements, and structures placed or erected on 
the leased premises by the lessee or its subtenants, not embraced in 
subdivisions (1) and (2) of this article, shall not become the property 
of the lessor, but may be removed from the leased premises by the 
lessee or its subtenants at the termination of this.lease or any re- 
newal or extension thereof, or within a reasonable time thereafter. 

“I, The lessor covenants and agrees that it owns, by good and 
marketable title, free from all defects and encumbrances, the afore 
said demised properties and has full right and power to make this 
lease thereof, except that it does not now own the properties described 
in paragraph (2) of the granting clauses hereof. The lessor further 
covenants and agrees that the properties demised and described in 
paragraphs (1), (3), and (4) of the granting clauses hereof consti- 
tute all such lands, rights, easements, and servitudes as may be nec 
sary for the construction, operation, and maintenance of said damis 
and power houses. ‘he lessor also covenants and agrees that in 
case the title to the said lands, rights, easements, and servitudes 
shall be found defective or encumbered, or said lands, rights, eas* 
ments, and servitudes be found insufficient within the meaning of the 
covenants herein contained, the lessor, at its own cost and expense, 
shall and will remedy and remove such defects or encumbrances and 
make good any such insufficiency. The lessor covenants and agrees 


to acquire the properties described in paragraph (2) of the granting 
clauses hereof by good and marketable title, free from all defects and 
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encumbrances, Including all such lands, rights, easements, and servitudes 
as may be mecessary for the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of said Dam No. 3 and its power house when the same is con- 
ctructed, operated, and maintained in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of this lease; and, upon the completion of said Dam No. 
said properties so purchased and acquired, except the locks and 
ast vation facilities, shall ipso facto and without any further convey- 
ance or assignment become and be a part of the properties demised 
by this lease, and as such subject to all the applicable terms and pro- 
visions of this lease for and during the balance of the unexpired 
eaid term of 50 years hereinabove mentioned and described, as fully 
aul ompletely as though specifically leased and demised by this lease. 
It is mutually agreed that in the event of any litigation, attacking the 
title or possession of the property, rights, privileges, and franchises 
demised, the lessor shall defend such litigation at its own cost and 
but the lessee may, at its own cost and expense, be repre- 
| by its counsel in any such litigation, and in the event of any 
litigati 2 involving the title or possession of the property, rights, 
rivileges, and franchises herein demised and which are reasonably 
essential to the performance of the obligations assumed by the lessee 
by the terms of this lease, the lessee shall be relieved from such 
hligations pending the termination of such litigation. 
rhe lessor also covenants and agrees that it will at any time, upon 
the request of the lessee, and at the lessor’s cost and expense, execute 
and deliver to the lessee any and all such other or further instru- 
ments and assurances in the law for the better granting, demising, 
and securing to the lessee the said franchises, rights, privileges, ease- 
ments, real estate, and property by this lease granted and demised, 
or intended so to be, or to describe accurately the said properties, or 
any of them, intended to be embraced in this lease, the description 
thers ff hereinbefore given being wholly general and to be thus sup- 
plemented, which the lessee or its counsel learned in the law shall 


nr 
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reasonably advise and require. The lessor covenants and agrees to 
keep and perform all the terms and conditions hereof on its part to be 
kept and performed, in manner and form as the same are herein set 
forth 

‘The lessor covenants and agrees to deliver Dam No. 2 and its 


power plant to the lessee in good operating order and condition "and 
promptly to replace any of its structures and/or equipment which, 
within 30 days from the date hereof, may prove to have been defective 
in design, material, or workmanship and/or unsuited for the purpose 
or operation for which the same was intended. In case the lessor 
refuses to replace promptly any such defective structures 
and/or equipment, the lessee may, upon giving notice to the lessor, 
replace the same at the cost and expense of the lessor, and in such 
the lessee may deduct and retain out of the payments to be 
by it by way of rental hereunder all such sums as it shall pay 
incur on account of such replacements: Provided, however, That 
ing contained herein shall render the lessor liable for damages or 
delays to the lessee on account of any such defective structures and/or 
equipment. 

Che lessor further covenants and agrees that it will not itself, or 
permit or license, authorize or empower any third party to con- 
struct, operate, or maintain any dam or dams on the Tennessee River 
and/or its tributaries, in such form or manner as will materially im- 
pair or detract from the full use and enjoyment by the lessee of the 
properties, or any of them, demised to the lessee by this lease. 

“J. The lessor covenants and agrees that the lessee, during the 
term of this lease and during any extension or extensions thereof, 
upon keeping and performing the terms and conditions hereof on its 
part to be kept and performed, shall have quiet and peaceable posses- 
and enjoyment of the properties herein demised, without let, 
molestation, or disturbance from anyone whatsoever. If 
the lessor shall fail duly to keep and perform this covenant, or if the 
lessor, or the Congress of the United States, or the Secretary of War, 
or other officer acting on behalf of the lessor in relation thereto, shall 
refuse to keep or perform any of the promises provided in this lease 
to be performed by the lessor, upon the ground that said promise 
is invalid or without authority, or in any respect ultra vires, or if the 
‘essor shall fail to perform any of said promises upon such ground, 
the shall be entitled to terminate this lease upon not less 
than 90 days’ previous notice to the lessor to that effect, and upon and 
iter such termination the lessee shall be relieved of all obligations 
hereunder, 

KX. The lessee covenants and agrees that it will, during the term 
this lease, do or cause to be done, the things necessary or proper 
to keep in full force and effect its corporate existence, rights, and 
franchises, And the lessee covenants and agrees that should it cease 
an American-controlled corporation that fact shall be deemed 

to constitute a default in the terms of this lease. 

“ The lessee also covenants and agrees that it shall and will indem- 
ify, protect, and save harmless the lessor against any and all claims, 
nands, expenses, damages, losses, liabilities, judgments, and costs in 

prosecution and defense of any action or legal proceeding for or 

account of or in connection with damage to property or injury to 


or 
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or nrisconduct of the lessee or its agents, employees, or contractors 
which may arise during the term of this lease in or about the construc- 
tion, installation, maintenance, use, management, possession, or opera- 
tion by the lessee of any of the properties which the lessee in and by 
this lease agrees to maintain and operate or any of the facilities which 
under the provisions of this lease it is obligated to construct, install, 
operate, or maintain ; and the lessee shall assume the defense, compro- 
mise, or other disposition of any claim, demand, suit, action, or legal 
preceeding that may be made or brought against the lessor for or on 
account of or in connection with any such damage or injury. 

“The lessee does hereby further covenant and agree that it will not 
assign this lease without the consent of the lessor, and that at the 
expiration of the terns of this lease or of any renewal or extension 
thereof, or other sooner termination, it will and shall peaceably sur- 
render, transfer, return, and deliver up to the lessor the aforesaid 
demised premises. 

“L. Neither party to this lease shall be held responsible for any loss, 
damage, injury, delay, or failure of performance, occasioned by the act 
or omission of the other party, its officers, agents, or employees, or by 
force majeure or any cause or causes reasonably beyond the control 
of the party exercising ordinary care and not attributable to its fault 
or neglect, including ice, earthquake, movement of earth or rock, flood, 
drought, or other action of the elenrents, famine, pestilence, strikes and 
suspensions of labor, war, riot, civil commotion, order of any court, and 
unavoidable casualty. Except as otherwise provided in this lease, the 
lessee shall not be required to repair or restore, for or on account of 
any such loss, damage, injury, or delay, and shall be entitled to an 
apportionnrent or suspension of the terms and conditions of this lease 
to an amount and extent reasonably commensurate with the curtailment 
or prevention thereby of its use and enjoyment of this lease and said 
demised properties. 

““M. Subject to the provisions of articles E and F hereof, the lessee 
shall, during the continuance of this lease and during any extension 
or extensions thereof, have the full and exclusive use, possession, con- 
trol, enjoyment, and operation of the demised premises, together with 
the electric power generated thereon, and shall be entitled to enjoy the 
benefits and advantages thereof, including (1) the right to use the said 
demised premises for all lawful purposes and to construct, operate, and 
maintain thereon any structure, equipment, or apparatus which the lessee 
may deem desirable or convenient, the sanre, subject to the provisions 
of article H hereof, to remain the property of the lessee and to be 
removable by it within a reasonable time after the termination cf this 
lease; (2) the right to alter, enlarge, rebuild, and reconstruct any of 
the structures, equipment, or apparatus now or hereafter belonging to 
the lessor and on the demised premises, save as in this lease otherwise 
expressly provided; and (3) the right to remove limestone from said 
Waco quarry, provided, always, that the amount of limestone in said 
quarry reasonably mineable and suitable for the nranufacture of am- 
monium nitrate be not reducec below 15,000,000 long tons, the esti- 
mated amount of such limestone required to operate said United States 
Nitrate Plant No. 2 for a period of 50 years at its present capacity as 
respects the manufacture of ammonium nitrate. 

“N. In case a dispute arise as to this lease or any of its terms, or 
any act done or omitted to be done under or with respect to it, or any 
of the properties now or hereafter embraced in it, or as to whether a 
default has occurred or its removal has been made or bona fide bx gun, 
or in case the parties hereto fail to reach an agreement or determina- 
tion in any respect in which they should or must agree in order to the 
proper carrying out of this lease or any part thereof, as contemplated 
by its terms, any party hereto injuriously affected thereby may, upon 
written notice to the other parties hereto of its intention so to do, apply 
by petition to the District Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of Alabama, or its successor as then constituted (which is 
hereby g'ven original jurisdiction to hear and determine the matter 
under such rules and procedure as it may adopt for the purpose) for 
a judicial ascertainment and determination of the controversy. The 
court shall grant such relief as, after ascertaining the facts and hearing 
the parties, it may consider proper. The decision of said court shall 
be in writing, and from it any party thereto may appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Judicial Circuit (or its successor as then 
constituted) under the statutes and rules then governing appeals be- 
tween said courts in equitable causes. Any order or judgment rendered 
by either of said courts shall allow a reasonable time fromthe entry 
thereof for compliance therewith. 

“O. The lessee covenants and agrees that it will within 60 days 
after the date hereof duly increase its authorized capital to at least 
$50,000,000, of which at least $10,000,000 in cash shall be paid in as 
required but before the expiration of the third year of the lease term. 
And the lessee will so arrange and provide that such other cash funds 
as may be necessary for its performance of this lease will be available 
to it as and when required for that purpose. 

“Pp, It is further mutually agreed that in case the lessee shall at 
any time or times hereafter during the term of this lease fail or omit 
to keep and perform the covenants and agreements herein contained on 
its part to be kept and performed, or any of them, and shall continue 


person (including death), due solely to the action or alleged negligence | in default in respect to the performance of such covenant or agreement, 
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for the period of 90 days, then and in either and every such case the 
lessor may give notice to the lessee, specifying such default and requir- 
ing its removal; and thereupon, if the lessee does not with reasonable 
promptness after the giving of such notice commence and complete the 
removal of said default, it shall be lawful for the lessor, at its option, 
to proceed in accordance with the provisions of article N hereof for an 
order declaring this lease terminated, to the same extent as if the term 
thereof had expired, and said court is hereby given original jurisdiction 
to hear and determine the same and to give such other and further 
relief as the case may require. 

“Q. This lease and all the covenants, conditions, stipulations, prom- 
ises, and agreements herein contained shall extend to and be binding 
upon and inure to the benefit and run in favor of the parties and their 
respective successors and assigns. 

“R. Any notice to or demand upon the lessor shall be deemed to have 
been sufficiently given or served on the lessor, for all the purposes 
hereof, if mailed, postage prepaid, to the then Secretary of War, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Any notice to or demand upon the lessee shall be deemed 
to have been sufficiently given or served on the lessee, for all the pur- 
poses hereof, if mailed, postage prepaid, to the lessee at its office in the 
jorough of Manhattan, city, county, and State of New York, or to such 
other address as shall be furnished by the lessee by written notice to 
the lessor. Any notice to or demand upon said American Cyanamid 
Co. shall be deemed to have been sufficiently given or served on said 
American Cyanamid Co. for all the purposes hereof, if mailed, postage 
prepaid, to the said American Cyanamid Co. at its office, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, city, county, and State of New York. 

“S. It is mutually understood and agreed that the lessee may, for 
the more convenient performance and execution of any of the terms 
and provisions of this lease required to be performed and executed by 
the lessee, organize or cause to be organized one or more corporations 
(herein referred to as a ‘ subsidiary corporation’), under and by virtue 
of the laws of one of the United States: Provided, That all of the 
authorized voting stock (other than any directors’ qualifying shares) of 
any such corporation shall be owned by the lessee: And provided fur- 
ther, That the lessee shall, notwithstanding its formation and use of 
any such subsidiary corporation, continue fully responsible for the per- 
formance or carrying out of all of the terms or provisions of this lease, 
Any notice or demand properly given to or served on the lessee shall 
be deemed to include notice to or demand upon any such subsidiary 
corporation. 

“'T. The lessee will, within 90 days after the date hereof, cause to 
be organized under the laws of one of the United States a subsidiary 
corporation, empowered to engage in the business of developing, gen- 
erating, transmitting, and distributing electric power, and will cause 
said subsidiary corporation to file, within 90 days after its organiza- 
tion, with the Federal Power Commission an application for a prelimi- 
nary permit to enable said subsidiary corporation to secure the data 
and perform the acts required by section 9 of the Federal water power 
act, with a view to acquiring and obtaining a license to construct, 
operate, and maintain, in accordance with the terms and provisions of 
said act, except as herein otherwise provided, Cove Creek Dam, to be 
constructed upon the Cove Creek site on the Clinch River, located 
approximately 8 miles in a direct line north of Clinton; and thereupon 
the said commission shall issue such a preliminary permit forthwith, 

“The term ‘dam’ as used in this article is hereby defined to mean 
and be deemed to inciude, except as otherwise expressly stated, all 
lands, water rights, dams, flumes, spillways, sluices, reservoirs, power 
houses, fixtures, structures, facilities, generators, machinery, hydro- 
electric and operating appliances, apparatus, appurtenances, accessories 
and facilities, trackage, transmission lines, telephone and telegraph 
lines, plants, buildings, erection, housings, poles, wires, easements, 
rights of way, riparian rights, locks, and navigation facilities appur- 
tenant thereto and/or owned, controlled, or acquired for or in connec- 
tion therewith. 

“The said subsidiary corporation shall have a period of three years 
from the date of such preliminary permit within which to make exami- 
nations and surveys, prepare maps, plans, specifications, and estimates 
for the acquisition, construction, operation, and maintenance of said 
Cove Creek Dam; and during such period said subsidiary corporation 
shall have and enjoy priority in applying for a license under the terms 
of said act to acquire, construct, operate, and maintain said dam. If 
within said period of three years the said subsidiary corporation shall 
elect to acquire and construct said dam, it shall promptly apply for 
such a license under the terms of said act to construct, operate, and 
maintain said dam, subject to the applicable State and Federal laws. 
Thereupon, in accordance with plans and specifications approved by 
the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army and the Secretary of 
War, and which shall be well adapted to develop, conserve, and utilize 
in the public interest the navigation and the water-power development 
of such region, the said commission shall issue to the said subsidiary 
corporation a license to acquire, construct, operate, and maintain the 
said dam, which shall confer upon said subsidiary corporation all the 
rights and privileges of said act. 

“At any time after the issuance of such preliminary permit to the 
said subsidiary corporation, but not later than 10 years after the com- 
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pletion of said Cove Creek Dam, the lessor shall have the right during 
the time this lease shall be in ful] force and effect, upon written notice 
to the lessee, to purchase and acquire said Cove Creek Dam upon pay- 
ing to the said subsidiary corporation, within 90 days after the date 
of said notice, the then total of the sums expended and liabilities jp. 
curred by the said subsidiary corporation in the acquisition and con- 
struction of the said Cove Creek Dam, including the cost of making 
surveys and engineering studies thereof, and the cost of clearing any 
lands, and of removing and relocating any roads, highways, and/or 
railroads, plus interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum during the 
period of such acquisition and construction upon the monthly balances 
of such expenditures, the same to be determined by agreement between 
the said Chief of Engineers and the lessee, and in case they can not 
agree, by proceedings in accordance with the provisions of article n 
hereof. 

“Upon the purchase by the lessor of said Cove Creek Dam as afore. 
said, the said subsidiary corporation thereupon shall be relieved from 
any and all liabilities and/or obligations respecting said Cove Creek 
Dam under said permit and/or license and/or said act and al] the 
rights and privileges possessed by said subsidiary corporation under 
said act and/or permit and/or license respecting said Cove Creek Dam 
shall extend to and inure to the benefit and run in favor of the lessor, 
except that said subsidiary corporation shall not be required to pay 
under and pursuant to the terms and provisions of subsection (f) of 
section 10 of said act to the lessor any annual charges for interest, 
maintenance, and depreciation on said Cove Creek Dam on account of 
the said subsidiary corporation’s use and operation, as licensee under 
said act, of any dam or dams mentioned and described in article U hereof, 

“In case said Cove Creek Dam shall be so purchased by the lessor, 
or shall be acquired and completed by the lessor during the term of this 
lease (the said subsidiary corporation having elected not to acquire 
and construct the same) the said Cove Creek Dam, except its locks and 
navigation facilities (if any), shall ipso facto and without any further 
conveyance or assignment, become and be a part of the properties de- 
mised by this lease and, as such, subject to all the applicable terms and 
provisions of this lease for and during the balance of the unexpired 
said, term of 50 years hereinabove mentioned and described, as fully 
and completely as though specifically leased and demised by this lease; 
but nevertheless the lessor shall, from time to time, execute and deliver 
to the lessee any and all such other or further instruments and as- 
surances in the law for the better granting, demising, and securing to 
the lessee the said dam which the lessee or its counsel learned in the 
law shail reasonably advise and require. 

“In case said*Cove Creek Dam shall become a part of the demised 
properties by virtue of the terms and provisions of this article, the 
lessee, in addition to the payments to be made by it under article A 
hereof, will pay to the lessor as rental therefor, from the time said dam 
becomes a part of the demised properties as aforesaid (unless the con- 
struction thereof shall not have been fully completed by the said sub- 
sidiary corporation at that time, in which event the payments to be 
made by the lessee by way of rental therefor shall become and be due 
and payable only from and after said dam shall be completed and made 
available by the lessor to the lessee hereunder) : 

“(a) A sum equal to interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
upon the total of all sums expended by the lessor for the purchase 
and/or upon the acquisition and construction of said dam, less such 
amount of such expenditure as shall be determined by agreement be- 
tween said Chief of Engineers and the lessee, and in case they can not 


agree, by proceedings in accordance with the provisions of article N 
hereof, to be properly applicable to the cost of any navigation facilities 
appurtenant thereto, as distinguished from power purposes of said dam; 

“(b) Annual amounts sufficient, if continued for 100 years, to amor- 


tize on a basis of 4 per cent interest, compounded annually, the entire 
amount so expended by the lessor for the purchase and/or upon the 
acquisition and construction of said dam: Provided, That in case the 
construction of said dam shall not have been fully completed by said 
subsidiary corporation at the time the lessor purchased the same, the 
total of the sums expended by the lessor for the purchase and the 
acquisition and construction thereof shall, for the purpose of calculat- 
ing the payments to be made by the lessee by way of rental for said 
dam, be deemed to be the sum actually so expended, but not exceeding 
$20,000,000 (exclusive of its locks and navigation facilities), and 
$5,000,000 for any locks and navigation facilities appurtenant thereto, 
unless such amounts be increased by mutual agreement between said 
Chief of Engineers and the lessee ; 

“And (c) $50,000 annually, in installments quarterly in advance, for 
repairs and maintenance of said dam and for operation of its locks, 
irrespective of the actual cost thereof. 

“In the event said Cove Creek Dam shall become a part of the de 
mised premises, as aforesaid, the lessee will, during the term of t!/s 
lease, supply to the lessor, free of all charge, electric power necess?'y 
for the operation and lighting of its locks; the same to be delivered at 
any point on its lock grounds designated by said Chief of Engineers 

“In case the construction of said Cove Creek Dam shall not have 
been fully completed by the said subsidiary corporation at the time of 
such purchase, the lessor covenants and agrees to acquire, by good and 
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marketable title, free from all defects and encumbrances, all such 
jands, rights, easements, and servitudes as may be necessary for the con- 
eryction, operation, and maintenance of said dam and to complete the 
construction thereof in good faith and ‘with reasonable diligence in 
dance with said plans and specifications. 
'. The lessee will cause said subsidiary corporation mentioned and 
ribed in article T hereof to file, within 90 days after its organiza- 
with the Federal Power Commission an application for a prelimi- 
n permit to enable said subsidiary corporation to secure the data 
and perform the acts required By section 9 of the Federal water power 

+ with a view to acquiring and obtaining a license to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain, in accordance with the terms and provisions of said 
act, except as herein otherwise provided, the following dams, to wit: 

“1. Senator dam to be constructed upon the Senator site on the 
Clinch River, above the mouth of the Emery River; 

Melton Hill dam to be constructed upon the Melton Hill site on 
Clinch River, in Anderson and Knox Counties ; 

Clinton dam to be constructed upon the Clinton site on the 
Clinch River, near Clinton ; 
and thereupon the said commission shall issue such a preliminary permit 
forthwith. 

‘The said subsidiary corporation shall have a period of three years 
om the date of such preliminary permit within which to make ex- 
ninations and surveys, prepare maps, plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates for the acquisition, construction, operation, and maintenance of 
ny one or more of said dams; and during such period said subsidiary 
rporati yn shall have and enjoy priority in applying for a license under 

. terms of said act to acquire, construct, operate, and maintain any 
one or more of said dams. If within said period of three years the 
siid subsidiary corporation shall elect to acquire and construct any one 
r more of the said dams, it shall promptly apply for such a license 
inder the terms of said act to construct, operate, and maintain such dam 
yy dams subject to the applicable State and Federal laws. Thereupon, 
in accordance with plans and specifications approved by said Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War and which shall be well adapted to 
develop, conserve, and utilize in the public interest the navigation and 
ter-power development of such region, the said commission shall 
to the said subsidiary corporation a license to acquire, construct, 
operate, and maintain the dam or dams specified in said application, 
which shall confer upon said subsidiary corporation all the rights and 
privileges of said act. 

“\V. In this indenture has intervened said American Cyanamid Co. 
which, pursuant to a resolution duly adopted by its board of directors 
on the day of 192 , a copy which duly certified by its 
secretary under its corporate seal, is hereto annexed, hereby for itself 
and its successors and assigns waives the royalties hereinbefore de- 

ibed and guarantees the performance by the lessee of all obligations 
placed upon said lessee by this lease. 

“In witness whereof the parties hereto and said American Cyanamid 
Co. have caused their respective corporate names to be hereunder sub- 

‘ibed and their respective corporate seals to be hereto affixed and 
attested by officers duly authorized so to do. 
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“SEAL, ] UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA, 
“ By ——- -———_, 
“ Secretary of War. 
“Attest : 
ae 
“(san ] Ark NITRATES CORPORATION, 
ory By aoe —_— 
“Its President. 
“Attest: 
CR dette — 
“Its Secretary. 
“[ SBAL. ] AMERICAN CYANAMID Co., 
- By “ey "~ 
“Its President. 
“Attest: 
“Its Secretary.” 
SEC, 2. 


(a) The Federal Power Commission is hereby authorized to 
exercise such jurisdiction and powers and to perform such functions 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of such leace. 

(b) The Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Attorney General are hereby authorized and directed to perform such 
functions as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of such 
lease, 

Sec, 3. Before executing the lease described in section 1 the Secre- 
tary of War shall be satisfied that the Air Nitrates Corporation and/or 
the American Cyanamid Co. have made due financial provisions for the 
performance of the obligations of said lease. 

Sec. 4, This act may be cited as the “ Muscle Shoals act of 1926.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to execute a lease with the Air Nitrates Corporation 
aud the American Cyanamid Co., and for other purposes.” 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I always listen with a great 
deal of interest to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKxt- 
LAB]. Of course, sometimes I do not agree with him, though 
in the main we do agree. I believe we are together on most 
of the measures that come before this body. 

I am anxious to have Muscle Shoals disposed of. The people 
whom I in part represent are anxious ., have it disposed of, 
and I believe that a vast majority of the people of the Nation 
want it disposed of at an early date. This matter has been 
pending here for eight years, but there are influences always 
at work to prevent final action upon this particular question. 
We have been two or three times right up te the >oint where 
we were about to get a vote when something has happened to 
prevent it. The influences that work about this Capitol to 
prevent action on Muscle Sheals have had a working under- 
standing with each other, while sometimes they have seemed to 
be opposing each other. 

For about six weeks a joint committee composed of three 
Senators and three Members of the House sought bids for 
Muscle Shoals. I was a member of that committee. We re- 
ceived about 11 bids, only ° or 4 of which were worth con- 
sidering. Finally the committee got down to two bids—the one 
by the southern power companies and one by the American 
Cyanamid Co. I favored the bid of the American Cyanamid 
Co., principally because that company is already in the fer- 
tilizer business, and that company wanted power at Muscle 
Shoals primarily to make fertilizer. 

The other company wanted Muscle Shoals in order to use the 
power. generated for other purposes, in the main, and agreed to 
make fertilizer in order to get the power. I repeat, the other 
company wants power in the first place, because it wants to 
make fertilizer. The southern power companies want the power 
to use for other purposes, but say they will make some fertilizer 
in order to get the power. That is the case, Mr. President, as it 
stands before us. 

I do not know anything about a majority of those companies 
which compose the southern power companies group. One of 
them—the Alabama Power Co.—operates in my State. When- 
ever that company is complying with the law and doing right 
I have no quarrel with it. I am against it only when it is doing 
wrong and seeking to oppress the people. But I have sup- 
ported a measure from the beginning which would require the 
manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. The national de- 
fense act calls for that. Congress will fail in its duty if it does 
not specifically set out, in whatever measure it passed, a pro- 
vision requiring the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 

I stated when the joint committee made its report, and when 
I had printed the substitute which I have just sent to the 
clerk’s desk, that if the substitute should be voted down I 
would offer an amendment to the southern power companies’ bid 
making it absolutely certain that they would make fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals or forfeit the lease. 

Mr. President, I favor such a proposition and shall insist 
upon it being in any measure disposing of Muscle Shoals. I 
think that the Congress owes it to the farmers of the country. 
who are being held up and robbed year after year by the fer- 
tilizer trust, to require the manufacture of cheap fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals. That was the purpose in the beginning in 
selecting Muscle Shoals, of appropriating money to build a dam 
at Muscle Shoals, to provide the Government with nitrate in 
time of war and fertilizer for the farmers in time of peace. We 
should not forget the purpose we had in mind at the outset. 
We should not forget the provision planted in the national! 
defense act. The farmers of the country have a right to expect 
and to demand that at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen shall 
be made annually at Muscle Shoals. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] complains 
that the governor of my State lays claim for the State to the 
bed of the river on which the Wilson Dam was built. The 
Senator says that the Members of Congress from Alabama 
acquiesced in legislation looking to the construction of the dam 
on the Tennessee River in Alabama. That is true. It was our 
purpose to have nitrates made there for the Government in 
time of war and fertilizers for American farmers in time of 
peace. The governor of my State still holds that if the United 
States Government wants to use that dam to make nitrates for 
national-defense purposes it can do so, and he is willing to 
concede that the Government may use it to make fertilizer for 
the farmers of the Nation in time of peace, but his point is 
that the Government has no right to come into a sovereign 
State and build a dam upon the bed of a river which belongs 
solely to the sovereign State, and then use that dam for com- 
mercial purposes, selling the power generated by that dam. 
The governor contends, as I understand it, that the Federal 
Gevernment failed to obtaiu the consent of the State to con- 
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struct the Wilson Dam on the bed of the river at Muscle 
Shoals, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield to my friend, my time is so 
limited, unless it is just a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to ask a question. Did not 
every member of the Alabama delegation in the House and 
Senate urge the Government to make this expenditure at Muscle 
Shoals out of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes; and we would have done the same 
thing if the Government had desired to build at some other 
point in the country, because we wanted to have nitrates manu- 
factured by the Government in time of war and fertilizer for 
the farmers in time of peace; but the point of the governor 
of my State is that the United States Government did not 
acquire from the State the right to build this dam on the bed 
of the river in that State; that the Government slept upon its 
rights in that -particular. 

Now, in spite of that situation the governor of my State holds 
that the Government may yet use the dam to make nitrates 
for the Government and fertilizer for the farmer. The gover- 
nor of my State contends that if the Government perverts it 
from the ends of its institution and fails to keep faith with the 
people, fails to carry out the provisions of the national defense 
act to make nitrates in time of war and fertilizer in time of 
peace, the Government has no right to come into the State and 
use the property of the State for commercial purposes. 

I have not studied the question sufficiently to satisfy myself 
how just and how strong is the position taken by the governor 
of my State, but many think there is something in his conten- 
tion and it is worth looking into. 

There is one way that the Government can get around even 
that contention on the part of the governor of my State, and 
that is by living up to the purposes of the national defense 
act, that is by keeping faith with the Government itself mak- 
ing nitrates, that is by keeping faith with the oppressed farm- 
ers of the Nation who are robbed annually of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on their fertilizer bill. 

Mr. President, it is true, as the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetiar] has said, that the Government would have to 
expend thirty-odd million dollars more to complete the project 
under the American Cyanamid Co. bid. It is true that the 
Government will have to build the Cove Creek dam and dam 
No. 3, but those dams ought to be built. When they are built 
they will belong to the Government. They will be a part of 
the great power system of Muscle Shoals. Instead of owning 
two dams, the Government would own four, and the Govern- 
ment would get paid for the use of the four dams. Not only 
that, but those four dams would about complete navigation on 
the Tennessee River. Therefore, all of the money expended 
there should not be charged against the project to make fer- 
tilizer for the farmers or nitrate for the Government, but 
part of it should be charged for navigation purposes. 

I want to say before I take my seat that I hope that Congress 
will provide some way by which we can get a measure through 
the Congress and get the President to sign it, providing for the 
use of Muscle Shoals for the purpose that we claimed in the 
outset was in our minds when we passed the national defense 
act. I regret that we will not be able to get a vote upon the 
bills on their merits to-day; but in the brief time which was at 
my disposal I wanted to make the statement which I have just 
made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


The 


Ashurst Sackett McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier Mclean Shipstead 
Bingham George McMaster Shortridge 
Bleast Gerry McNary Simmons 
Borah Glass Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Goff Means Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Gould Moses Stephens 
Cameron Greene Neely Stewart 
Capper Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harris Nye Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Overman Underwood 
Curtis Hawes Pepper Wadsworth 
Dale Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Pittman Warren 
hdge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
EKdwards Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ferris King Robinson, Ark, 

Fess La Follette Robinson, Ind, 

Fletcher Lenroot Schall 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. LFighty-nine having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
permit me to propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; provided it is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. McNARY. I will ask that it be taken out of my own 
time. The question arises whether I shall have to move to 
commit the pending measure to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry within the two hours. I am curious to know 
if a motion to commit and the vote upon it must be taken 
within the two hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the Chair 
that after the two hours allotted the matter would not be 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. But if the motion is made prior to the ex- 
piration of the two hours and the vote has to come after the 
exhaustion of that time, can we still proceed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state that 
we could not proceed after the lapse of the two hours. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the motion and the vote must both be 
within the two hours? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Within the two hours. 
Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, within the limits of 15 min- 
utes, of course, it will be an impossibility for anyone even to 
touch the high spots on a bill of this importance and of these 
dimensions. I want to make just one comment in the becgin- 
ning in answer to what the Senator from Mississippi | Mr. 
HARRISON] has said about delay in action on the Muscle Shoals 
matter. I would like to dispose of that matter. I believe 
every Member of the Senate would like to dispose of it. 

But a new joint committee appointed by the House and the 
Senate against my vote and over my protest to make another 
study of Muscle Shoals after the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry had been studying it for years made their investiga- 
tion. They had their own way. They introduced their own bill. 
They controlled both the House and the Senate and got just ex- 
actly what they asked for. They reported to the Senate last April. 

The Senate did not adjourn until July, and from last 
April until now the bill has been on the calendar subject to a‘ 
motion to take it up at any time. I would have been glad to 
stay here all summer to take it up and consider it. No move 
was ever made by the chairman of that joint committee, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the subject until within a few days of the final ad- 
journment of the Congress, a time when it is known that more 
than half of the important legislation now pending must fail. 

To think that the Congress now would take up a new proposi- 
tion and pass a bill which has never yet even been read to the 
Senate—pass it without reading, pass it without debate—is in- 
conceivable. Where a property of $125,000,000 or $150,000,000 
of the Government is involved, it seems to me perfectly foolish 
to think of such a thing. The delay has come because of those 
who are behind the bill. If I had sufficient time to analyze it 
I think I could show that it does not do what they have tried 
to make the country believe it does do; that it is a mockery 
and a sham; that it turns over to the Electric Trust all this 
property of the Government which has been paid for from the 
taxation of the people. 

I wish I had an hour or two to explain the map which I have 
had placed on the wall. It shows the General Blectric Co., the 
head of the Electric Trust in the United States—-yes, in the 
world—because if I had time I could show that its fingers reach 
out and grip electric properties all over the civilized world, in 
every State in the Union, almost in every community in every 
State. I can not, of course, even call the names shown on the 
map in the short time I have. The map is only extended a very 
short distance. If I extended it out to its complete results, 
there would not be wall space enough in the Chamber to hold 
the map, which would be covered as thickly with names as is 
the map now on the wall, and the map here is over 5 feet 
square. 

I had the matter traced far enough to show on the map every 
The bill provides that the 
bidders, 18 corporations, shall organize two other corporations, 
and that the United States shall then lease all these properties 
down there to the corporation which they form. 

The corporations which are indicated in orange on the map 
are the same corporations which are named in the bill, every 
single one of them tracing itself to the General Electric Co. 
at 120 Broadway, New York. Just let me give Senators a sim- 
ple how it may go further. Here, for instance [indicating] will 


The 


be found on the map the Montana Power Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York; here [indicating] is the American Power & Light Co., 
Broadway, New York, which serves 486 communities, 


The sub- 
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cidiaries of that one innocent-looking corporation would make a 
ict five times greater than all the corporations that are indi- 
-ated on this map. Senators may go through the list, if they 
hove the time. All companies are not included on the map, 
and { bave not the information as to all of them, but there are 

rally thousands of them. é 

Let us trace them down until we get to the power companies 
which are named in the bill. If we pass the bill, the 18 cor- 
porations which are indicated on the map in orange color wil! 
vet Musele Shoals. Every one of them is controlled from 120 
Broadway, New York. 

Let us pick out some of them. We come down here [indi- 
eating] and we find the Aluminum Co. of America, which is 
not one of the bidders but is a part of the trust. I have on 
my desk here the report of the present Attorney General send- 
ing information to the Judiciary Committee about the Alumi- 
Co. of America—one of the Mellon interests. He gives us 


Ait 


the subsidiaries of that: company, there being between 50 and 
100. as I remember, which are named. If I had time, I could 
read the name of every one of them. Should I do so, it would 
be found that they are in Italy, in other countries of Europe, 


in South America, and all over the United States. Were they 
marked, these subsidiaries would cross and recross, by inter- 
locking directorates and ownerships until the map would be 
black with the lines that indicated them. 
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Let us go up here [indicating]. Here we find the Insull | 
interests. We have heard about Insull contributing to the cam- | 


pal 
the same election. That is sworn testimony and is now a part 
of the official records of the Senate. 
have not been run out on this map, because there is not fdom 


“n of Senators of not only one party but of both parties in | 


All the Insull companies | 


lo that, but everybody knows that those interests reach out | 


over more than one State and grasp in their fingers corporations 
in different communities in several States. God only knows 
how many senatorial campaigns Mr. Insull has financed. We 
only Wave the evidence as to one such contribution, and that 
was in the neighborhood of $150,000 or $200,000. 

Are we going to turn this plant over to those interests? Are 
we going to take the money the taxpayers of the United States 
have paid into the Treasury of the United States for this 
valuable property and turn it over to a trust which now reaches 
out into every State of the Union and almost into every 
community ? 

Mr. President, for fear my time will expire, I wish now to 
discuss the bill—— 


Mr. COPELAND. ‘The Senator has yet seven minutes re- 
maining. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the pending bill makes a ges- 


ture at fertilizer, but it is a mockery; it is a sham. It does not 


mein anything; it is to deceive the farmers of the United States | 


into the belief that they are going to get fertilizer. In my judg- 
nt, under this bill, if it shall be enacted into law; there will 
ever be produced a pound of fertilizer for the benefit of any 
irmer, The bill provides that in a series of years the company 
which secures the Muscle Shoals plant shall manufacture 40,000 
us of nitrogen from the air and shall convert it into fertilizer ; 


» made 5,000 tons—and they do not need to make any for 
‘ years—and have added the cost of production, which will 

be allowed to be padded under the bill, and have added 8 per 

cent profit, then, if they make 5,000 tons and the fertilizer does 

not sell, they need not make any more until they sell what they 
iall have made. 

‘hey do not intend to sell it; they never will sell it. They 
can not sell it unless they sell it at a loss, because, as I could 
demonstrate if I had time, when they use this water power for 

rtilizer production they will produce an article that will be 
higher in price than the price for which fertilizer sells to-day on 
the market, So they would store 5,000 tons of fertilizer and be 
relieved thereafter from the making of fertilizer. 

It is the power that these companies are after; it is the power 
they want, and this bill turns it over to a trust that already 
reaches almost every home in the land. Mr. President, I can 


thy 
rt 


hot conceive how the American people will submit much longer | 


to the domination of a trust and monopoly in something that 
is how not only a convenience but a necessity in every modern 
home in the civilized world. When we turn over to 120 Broad- 
way, New York, the power to regulate the price on every kilo- 

tt of electricity that goes everywhere in the United States 
we shall have committed a crime against our people and agaiust 
] sterity. 

; Let me refer further to the bill. Suppose the company whose 
bid is accepted does not do what it agrees to do—let us suppose 
that something happens; that a miscalculation is made and the 
company wants to get rid of the contract—what, in that event, 
is the penalty under the bill? It is provided that if the lessee 


ifely put into the bill is a provision that after they shall | 
| kilowatts, for which the company paid $105,334. 
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shall not comply with the terms of the bill there shall be an 
action commenced in court and the lease shall be canceled. 
What then? In case the Government cancels the lease there is 
no penalty, there is no bond, there is no liability upon the part 
of the lessee; but, on the other kand, according to the terms 
of this bill the Government must return to the corporation the 
value of every improvement which it may have made, notwith- 
standing it may be admitted that the company never complied 
with the law. 

Mr. President, I am only touching the high spots in this bill, 
but if I had time I could show in detail just how the pro- 
visions of this bill would work out. What do we want for the 
people of the United States? Cheap electricity. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but I only have three minutes left, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. I merely wish to suggest that all of the delay 
which has ensued in regard to this bill has been because of 
the effort to get rid of Muscle Shoals and to give it away. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President- 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not take up any of 
the three minutes remaining to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask unanimous consent 
Senator from Nebraska be allowed 15 
will give it to him out of my time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not ask that. 
like to have the time, but I can not ask for it. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I have said, I wall give it out of my time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 





that the 
minutes additional. IL 


I should 


Mr. NORRIS. Let me proceed for my remaining three 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 


declines to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the average price paid by do- 
mestic consumers in the United States in 1925 for electricity 
was 7% cents per kilowatt-hour, while the average price paid 
by domestic consumers in Ontario, Canada, in 1925, was 1.85 
cents per kilowatt-hour. If we should pass the bill, which I 
have so often urged, we would place Muscle Shoals upon the 
same basis as the Canadian plants and would be able to give 
to those within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals the 
same kind of service, and I can not understand why we could 
not furnish electricity to them at the same rate. 

As conditions are now, we are not getting what we ought to 
get out of Muscle Shoals. The Secretary of War is leasing 
it, it is true, but he has no authority to lease it for a term of 
years, and everyone concedes that he is not getting what he 
ought to get. But I should like to compare the pittance that 
the Government is now deriving from Muscle Shoals under 
present conditions with what the Government would get under 
this bill, if it should become a law, during the first three 
years of its operation. In the month of January last the 
Government sold to the Alabama Power Co. nearly 51,000 
The operat 


| ing cost of three units was $18,000; the operating profit was 


| bill, 





$87,000. On the other hand, the rental which the United States 
would receive under the bill now pending, the Power Trust 
would be $50,000, leaving a difference in favor of the 
present operation of $37,000 in one month. So the Govern- 
ment is now obtaining more than it would obtain under this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. DENEEN obtained the floor. 


The time of the Senator from 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi 
nois yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senutor 
from Nebraska be allowed 15 minutes longer, the additional 


15 minutes to be taken out of my time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would be very glad to have 
15 minutes more, but I do not think it is right for me to take 
it as against any other Senater. It would really be a viola- 
tion of the unanimous-consent agreement, and there are a 
number of Senators here who wish to discuss the question. 
However, I thank the Senator from Georgia very sincerely. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, it is obvious that in a dis- 
cussion of this bill, under the time limitation one can only 
touch the high spots. I shall endeavor to reply very briefly 
to some of the statements made by the senior Senator from 
Nebraska, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there should be a demand for a quo- 
rum and the roll should be called, would that come out of the 
two hours’ time allotted to this bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska has forgotten that the junior Senator from Kentucky 
| Mr. Sackett], the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLin], 
and myself spoke on the 8th day of December last on the bill. 
We have been endeavoring to arrange with the leaders on the 
two sides of the Chamber to have this measure brought up and 
have extended courtesies to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
| Mr. Norris], the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpER- 
woop], and to other Senators who desired to participate in the 
discussion of this bill at their convenience. We could not get 
the bill up for a hearing until we effected the agreement for a 
hearing to-day with the senior Senator from Nebraska. 

Now the charge is made by the senior Senator from Nebraska 
that the associated power companies whose bid has been recom- 
mended by the committee are a part of a great Power Trust. 
The committee was authorized and directed to advertise for 
bids and to recommend the best bid offered. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska contend that the best bid offered was not recom- 
mended by the committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator desire me to 
answer? 

Mr. DENEEN. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I would be glad to have the Senator do so. 
I make no such complaint. 

Mr. DENEEN. 1 asked if the Senator made that contention? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not contend that to be the case; I say 
nothing about that. I concede that the committee did what 
they thought was best with the handicaps under which they 
labored. 

Mr. DENEEN. 
mended? That 
sideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. DENEEN. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
that the committee did not do the best they could. 
they did what they thought was best. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mtr. President, the committee advertised for 
bids in the newspapers, communicated with the large producers 
and consumers of electricity and the great manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country, and asked them to submit bids. It 
would seem from the arguments made that the committee should 
have refused the bid of any company which was properly 
equipped—did business in a large way—and that we should 
have excluded the bid of the Alabama Power Co. and its asso- 
ciates or that of any company with large resources. 

I may say that the contest against the bid which has been 
recommended is waged principally by the American Cyanamid 
Co., the president of which is also trustee for the Duke estate, 
which has large holdings in great power companies. I send to 
the desk a list of the subsidiary corporations which comprise 
the Union Carbide Co, in the United States and Canada. The 
Union Carbide Co. recommended that the bid of the American 
Cyanamid Co. should be accepted, and stated that 50,000 of the 
83,000 or 84,000 horsepower developed at Muscle Shoals should 
be assigned to the Union Carbide Co. by the Air Nitrates Co. 


But did we not do the best on the bids recom- 
is the point regardless of any other con- 


I would not say that. 

But does the Senator question it? 

I would not say that, but I am not asserting 
T admit that 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
list to be read? 

Mr. DI°NEEN. I merely ask that it may be printed in the 
REconRD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
be printed in the Recorp. 
The list is as follows: 


Without objection, the list will 


Memorandum 
FEBRUARY 1, 1927. 

The Union Carbide Co, is a corporation incorporated in 1898 in Vir- 
ginia, with an authorized capital stock of $50,000,000, $39,757,854 of 
which is outstanding, all owned by the Union Carbide & Carbon Corpo- 
ration (Inc.), November 1, 1917, in New York. 

The Union Carbide Co. was incorporated for the purpose, among other 
things, of manufacturing, purchasing, using, and selling throughout the 
United States and elsewhere calcium carbide and all gas-producing 
materials and gas, especially acetylene gas, and all machinery, apparatus, 
and fixtures for any purposes relating in any manner to the production 
and use of calcium carbide and acetylene or other gas; also to manu- 
facture, produce, buy and sell, or otherwise deal or traffic in any or all 
metallurgical, electrometallurgical, chemical, and electrochemical prod- 
ucts and compounds, including any and all elementary substances and 
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any and all alloys and compounds thereof; also coal, coke, gas, oil, 
lumber, etc. Works are located at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Sault Ste, 
Marie, Mich. 

The Michigan Northern Power Co., with a power house developing 
40,000 horsepower of electrical energy, is controlled by the Union 
Carbide Co. 

The Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation owns directly or indirectly 
substantially all the common capital stock of the following 26 companies: 

Beacon Electric Corporation. 

Canadian National Carbon Ce. ¢Ltd.). 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 

Carbide & Carbon Realty Co, (Ine.), 

Clendenin Gasoline Co, 

J. B. Colt Co. 

Dominion Oxygen Co. (Ltd.). 

Electric Furnace Products Co. (Ltd.). 

Electro Metallurgical Co. 

Electro Metallurgical Co. of Canada (Ltd.), 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corporation. 

Haynes Stellite Co. 

The Linde Air Products Co. 

The Linde Air Products Co. of Texas, 

Linde Air Products Co., Pacific Coast. 

Michigan Northern Power Co, 

National Carbon Co. (Inc.), 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Co. 

The Prest-O-Lite Co. (Inc.). 

Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada (Ltd.). 

Sayda Falls Co. (Ltd.). 

Union Carbide Co, 

Union Carbide Sales Co, 

Union Carbide Co. of Canada (Ltd.). 

Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories (Inc.). 

Management: Officers—-Myron T. Herrick, honorary chairman ; George 
O. Knapp, chairman of board; J. J. Ricks, president; M. J. Carney, 
W. J. Knapp, B. O'Shea, vice presidents; Giles W. Mead, vice president 
and secretary; W. M. Beard, treasurer; BD. J. E. Ward, H. F. Southard, 
A. C. Cornell, P. F. Smith, assistant secretaries and assistant treasurers. 

Directors: C. K. C. Billings, Charles A. Coffin, George O. Knapp, 
Jesse J. Ricks, Nicholas E. Brady, G. W. Davison, F. C. Walcott, J. P. 
Day, and Milton Ferguson, New York; James Parmlee, Myron T. Her- 
rick, and Andrew Squire, Cleveland, Ohio; G, M. Reynolds, Chicago, II. 

Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. 

Office: Carbide & Carbon Building, 30 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. 

B. O'Shea, president of Union Carbide Co., is a vice president of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, of course, will not contend that 
I favor the Cyanamid Co. bid. 

Mr. DENEEN. I do not charge that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am just as much opposed to it as I am to 
the other; but that is not the bid before the Senate. 

Mr. DENEEN. There were just two bids offered which met 
the terms of House Concurrent Resolution 4. I will not pursue 
that matter further, because it will be impossible to do so in 
the limited time. 

Again, the objection was made that the Associated Power Cos., 
after manufacturing 5,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, could store it 
and be relieved of the obligations of their lease in regard to 
nitrogen. I am quite sure that the Senator who raised that 
objection did not consider the matter carefully, because pure 
nitrogen is worth about $140 a ton. Multiplying that by 5,000, 
you would have stored away $700,000, upon which interest 
would be paid first by the company and then would be spread on 
the eost of fertilizer. It would raise the price of fertilizer to 
the farmer. The reason for limiting it to 5,000 tons was to 
help keep down the price of fertilizer. 

As to the general character of the bill, I have to say that the 
disposition of the United States properties at Muscle Shoals 
has been before the Congress for about eight years. The Presi- 
dent in his message in December, 1925, recommended that the 
Congress act upon it. The Congress did act upon it in passing 
House Concurrent Resolution No, 4. That concurrent resolu- 
tion directed the committee— 


to conduct negotiations for a lease or leases * * of the nitrate 
and power properties of the United States at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in- 
cluding the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., for the production of 
nitrates primarily and incidentally for power purposes, such power to 
be equitably distributed between the communities and States to which 
it may be properly transported in order to serve national defense, agri- 
culture, and industrial purposes, and in terms which so far as possible 
should provide benefits to the Government and to agriculture equal to 
or greater— 


. 
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than the bid of Henry Ford, considered by the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session, and for a period no‘ to exceed 50 years. 
The Air Nitrates Corporation bid provid... only for the manu- 
facture of 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum. It did agree 
ro manufacture 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum on con- 
Jition that $32,500,000 be expended to construct Dam No. 3; 
100.000 or more to construct a dam on Cove Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Tennessee River 400 miles above Muscle Shoals; 
and about $8,000,000 for apparatus and equipment. The Asso- 
ciated Power Cos, therefore, are the only companies which 
offered any bid on the terms set forth in House Concurrent 
Resolution No, 4. 

Avain, the Air Nitrates Co. refused to bid, as did Mr. Ford, 
anything for all the increased water power that would be se- 
red at Muscle Shoals through the improvement of the upper 
hes of the Tennessee River and its tributaries. The com- 
mittee, in its negotiations with the Associated Power Cos., in- 
duced those companies to raise the bid about $60,000,000. As 
stated by the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 
the bid of the Associated Power Cos. is about $181,348,000, and 
that of the Air Nitrates Co. is about $95,739,000; so you see the 
monetary difference between the bids. 

The committee pursued a course which I think has not here- 
tofore been pursued, The committee did not rely upon its own 
judgment in making this investigation. It called to its aid four 
Cabinet members, three of them members of the Federal Power 
Commission—the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and the In- 
terior—and the Secretary of Commerce. These four Cabinet 
members were requested to create an advisory committee from 
experts in their several departments to pass upon all bids and 
aid the committee in its negotiations. The advisory committee 
outlined the tests that should be applied to the bids, as follows: 

National defense. 

Benefits to agriculture. 

Guaranties. 

Monetary return to the United States. 

Equitable distribution of power. 

Guaranty of performance of the nitrates program. 

Additional expenditures required by the United States. 

I may add that the joint committee did not vary a hair's 
breath from the recommendations made by the advisory com- 
mittee of disinterested experts, supervised by the Secretaries 
named. The joint committee followed the Government; so we 
have back of the judgment of this committee the judgment of 
the experts on the advisory committee and their associates, 
who followed the testimony, analyzed it for the joint committee, 
and discussed the bids fully with the joint committee as a whole 
and with its individual members. 

As to fertilizer, this is the only bid wherein an agreement is 
had to produce 40,000 tons of nitrates per annum. The senior 
Senator from Nebraska states that not a pound will be manu- 
factured. The agreement in the lease is that $7,000,000 will be 
expended to construct the first two units to manufacture the 
nitrogen; second, that $20,000,000, as needed, will be expended 
on the construction and operation of the fertilizer plants and 
facilities. The capital investment of the company in fertilizer 
plants, power equipment, and transmission lines to the amount 
of $60,000,000 would cease to bring returns in the event of 
failure to produce fertilizer materials. 

I shall not be able to discuss this matter in the time allotted 
me. I desire, however, co cite to the Members of the Senate 
those who have passed upon it. 

Experts from the Department of Agriculture have passed 
upon it. 

The Judge Advocate General has passed upon its legal fea- 
tures, and we have the opinion of the Judge Advocate General 
that the forfeiture clauses bind the company. 


S20. 


eure 


rei 


Again, the Senate in its judgment amended House Concurrent | 


Resolution No, 4 and added to it another feature, which was 
the wide distribution of the power among the States and com- 
munities which it conld serve. This provision was met only by 
the associated power companies. The associated power com- 
panies, with their auxiliaries, will distribute the power to eight 
States and provide one of the largest interconnected systems 
in the United States or in the world for transferring and utiliz- 
ing electrical power. 

Again, the committee went beyond the authority assigned to 


it. The committee realized that the Tennessee River should be | 


le veloped. 
great 
en 


While we had no authority to go into that to any 
extent, members of the committee did go into it far 
ugh to ascertain the situation on the Tennessee River 
regarding navigation. 

_The Tennessee River can be made navigable from Paducah, 
Ky., at its mouth, up to about 100 miles beyond the mouth of 
It will require 18 dams 
The Government has already con- 


the Clinch River, one of its tributaries. 
to furnish 


the channel. 
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structed two low dams for navigation. Of the remaining 16 
dams, power developments are contemplated for all. Of these 
16, three at the head of the Clinch-Powell Rivers system are to 
provide storage for power and only local navigation. For the 
remaining 13 dams, power, pondage, and through navigation 
are contemplated. Of these 16 dams, two are now built and in 
operation. Of the remaining 14 dams, an application to the 
Federal Power Commission for a permit is pending for those 
(11 in number) above Chattanooga. An application for license 
to construct is pending for one below Colbert Shoals, about 38 
miles below Muscle Shoals. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the public utility power 
companies operating in the Muscle Shoals region, collectively 
or individually, are proposing to undertake the complete de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River from below Riverton, which 
is situated 30 miles below Muscle Shoals, to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and the development of the Clinch River to a point above the 
Virginia State line. Also, they are planning completely to 
develop the storage possibilities of the Clinch-Powell Rivers 
system by building the three storage dams of governing import- 
ance. 

It is also apparent that this system of 16 power and naviga- 
tion dams is, from the® power standpoint, an interdependent unit 
and in the public interest can be more efficiently operated as 
such than if divided into parts under the control of agents 
independent of each other, except for the general supervision of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SACKETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry, to be charged against my 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. The Chair a few moments ago ruled, and 
properly, that when the motion to commit was made the motion 
must be made and the vote must be taken within the two hours 
allotted for the discussion under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. The question arises, if I should make the motion as 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry under 
the rule, will that foreclose further debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will not. 
Senator makes is still open to debate. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought under Rule XXII, if I recall cor- 
rectly, or Rule XX, a motion to commit is not debatable. I do 
not want to make the motion at this time if it is going to fore- 
close further debate; yet I must preserve my rights, and I 
desire a ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to commit is de- 
batable. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President, does the Senator under- 
stand that at the conclusion of the debate he has a right to 
make his motion? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
How much time is left under the order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It expires at 2.20. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I am going to take only a few 
moments, but I desire a letter to go into the Recorp. 

I addressed the Senate in December on the subject of Muscle 
Shoals, and tried to point out that my chief interest in it was 
the development of concentrated fertilizer for the benefit of the 
farmer. I felt, and I still feel, that the requirements of House 
Concurrent Resolution 4 prevented the best bid for that pur- 
pose. I also feel that it is probable that no satisfactory bid can 
be obtained from any power companies for the purpose of mak- 
ing fertilizer. 

I believe that the special committee has selected the best 
and only bid possible under Concurrent Resolution No. 4, 
and I subscribe to the remarks of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DENEEN] upon that subject—that the bid is a valid bid; 
that it carries the best returns of any bid received; that it 
will produce the required amount of fertilizer: and that any 
careful consideration of the bill will disclose sufficient penal- 
ties to insure it. 

I do feel, however, that under the concurrent resolution any 
company bidding to make the fertilizer required will protect 
itself by a subsidy in the price that it will pay for power. I 
believe also that it is perfectly apparent from the reading of 
the bid that the subsidy commences at the beginning; in 
fact, that we are getting more money at present out of the 
use of the power under a 30-day arrangement than we would 
get in any of the first six years under the bid. In order to 
make sure that I was presenting a proper matter to the 
Senate, I asked a member of the War Department, who was 


The motion the 
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familiar with the Muscle Shoals power operations and for 
the last several years during the building of the dam, to 
figure out, if possible, what the value of that power was to 
the bidder, based upon the use which the bidder made of its 
own facilities; and for the purpose of saving time I present 
that letter, and ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 24, 1927. 
Hion. FrepERIC M,. SACKETT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. ni 

Deak SENATOR SaCKETT: 1. In compliance with your request of 
December 31, 1926, I submit the following estimate of the amounts 
which the Associated Power Co.’s bid for the Muscle Shoals properties 
allows for contingencies and profits during the life of the lease. 

2. The Muscle Shoals hydroelectric plant has now been operated 
over a year in the interconnected transmission system of the South- 
eastern States through temporary arrangement for sale of power to 
the Alabama Power Co. The steam generating,station at Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 has been operated by the Alabama Power Co, since 1920 under 
a short-term lease. Through the terms of the temporary arrangement 
with the power company for the sale to it of hydropower, we have been 
furnished a daily statement of the amount of hydro and steam power 
generated by the company and the amount of power interchanged 
with other operating companies. Through the courtesy of the power 
company we have been furnished also records of power generated in 
previous years, the anticipated output in the future of plants built and 
to be built, and its estimates of cost of producing power by steam in 
plants located at the coal mines. The department can estimate, there- 
fore, with some considerable degree of accuracy, the probable growth 
of the power requirements in the territory adjacent to Muscle Shoals 
and the amount of power which the power companies can use from 
the Muscle Shoals plants in the future. 

3. For the estimate herewith I have assumed that power from the 
Government's plants is worth as much to the company as it would cost 
the company toe generate it by steam in a central steam station of the 
most modern design located at the mines. From this cost I have de- 
ducted maintenance and operating costs and depreciation for the 
Muscle Shoals plants, as follows: 

For maintenance and operation of the hydroplant (Wilson Dam) 
twice what it cost the Government for the calendar year 1926, 

For depreciation on the hydroplant a yearly amount which will 
renew all spillway gates, head gates, roller trains, piping, hydraulic, 
and electrical equipment, including turbines, generators, transformers, 
switching equipment, etc., all cranes, and the railway into the plant; 
in fact, everything renewable twice in the life of the lease. 

For operating and maintenance of the steam plant an amount equal 
to that now spent by the company on the existing 60,000-kilowatt 
installation and on the new 30,000-kilowatt unit to be installed, one- 
half that amount. 

For depreciation on the steam plant an annual amount sufficient to 
replace all existing equipment in 15 years and thereafter all equip- 
ment every 25 years. 

For fuel used in the steam plant I have figured on the basis of 
present prices of coal at Sheffield, Ala., and present plant efficiency. 

I have allowed interest at 6 per cent on the cost of the 30,000- 
kilowatt addition to the steam plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2. 








Estimated : 

Year pazment, | ,oaiuete|torprott ana 

contingencies 

MPUIDE: «és scianes secant eile tele dadatiaaaltaed $600, 000 $1, 050, 000 $450, 000 
nee... scctniatsieniiniintiintaeeimeaaendindamiiaaaiaail 600, 000 1, 760, 00Q, 1, 160, 000 
TUTTE, «=x» 'nssnicinchoninainisiene ipienhele eld tabbitledeaeeaanen 600, 000 2, 400, 000 1, 800, 000 
SPUIEE... « ck sienna dikdsenieaiaindaiebeinbeabatel 600, 000 2, 200, 000 1, 600, 000 
SEE, consebactnmseebonusiiniinel 600, 000 2, 420, 000 1, 820, 000 
STTTITITTIT run csscan intimin iat llaliaipahaadiacaaameal 600, 000 2, 900, 000 2, 300, 000 
a hee 1, 200, 000 3, 150, 000 1, 950, 000 
SS ee 1, 200, 000 3, 150, 000 1, 950, 000 
en eae 1, 200, 000 3, 150, 000 1, 950, 000 
TIIIITI -« ccnicnieuseininiaedtsemmeeienmmnmmnnatniienntil 1, 200, 000 8, 150, 000 1, 950, 000 
PR innate s vce boaweamnamead 1, 200, 600 8, 150, 000 1, 950, 000 
ETN... sin atnlanitibcis Scaltichnemsinininiasinabadeatiteaistanaliaac 1, 200, 000 8, 250, 000 2, 050, 000 
TUITOOIIEEO... «. csnnpnmianeiniantipraiiinaaiaeiaiaind 1, 500, 060 3, 350, 000 1, 850, 000 
SURI... «cst enestetanin eda naemebaiaielidnall 1, 500, 000 3, 350, 000 1, 850, 000 
eG. cvciin ch cusadioabanante cadens 1, 500, 000 8, 350, 000 1, 850, 000 
Diba. ienindiinastssitaltiemcatihaiiiiaiadlesabadii hse 1, 500, 000 8, 450, 000 1, 950, 000 
I aa aaa aie imeem 1, 500, 000 8, 450, 000 1, 950, 000 
RRR SEES 1, 500, 000 8, 450, 000 1, 950, 000 
Nineteenth to fiftieth (82 years).......... 2, 000, 000 3, 450, 000 1, 450, 000 





# 
ge 
: 





1 No deduction made for 5 per cent bonus provided for in bill to be deducted fram 
rentals for fertilizer production. 
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This estimate does not include anything as profit to the com 
which will accrue to the company from 
upriver storage projects. 

4. This estimate indicated that the power companies have alloweg 
about $1,475,000 per annum, on the average, for contingencies and 
profit. 

5. The net operating revenue from the Muscle Shoals plants for 1926 
is over $800,000, as compared with $600,000 to be paid the first year 
under the proposed lease. 

6. It should be understood that if the power companies will permit 
the Government to make a thorough engineering study of all its engi- 
neering data relative to its existing and projected plants these figures 
may be considerably modified. 


pany 
additional flow secured trom 


M. C. Tyuer, 
Licutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, without going further into 
the matter, I will simply say that the conclusions of that 
letter show that while it is a pure estimate, while the facilities 
in the possession of the Government are not sufficient to enable 
them to make sure of any of the figures, and while it is dis. 
puted by the power companies by at least 50 per cent of the 
results shown, this officer of the War Department shows clearly 
that the returns to the Government under the lease proposed 
will be $83,800,000. He states that the estimated value to the 
power companfes, based upon their own operation, as far as he 
is able to obtain the facts—and he has had a pretty good insight 
into them—would be $162,530,000 in 50 years, and that the 
difference which they would allow for profits or contingencies, 
as he denominates them, but which in fact is the price we pay 
for their agreement to make fertilizer in the quantities required, 
together with the profits in their operation of the shoals, would 
be $78,730,000. 

That, as I said, is subject to change under his suggestion if 
the power companies will place at his disposal all the facts and 
figures of their present operation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I fully agree with the Senator in what he has 
said about this committee being handicapped. I am not finding 
fault; I think he is right about it; but I want to ask whether 
he thinks that on account of that handicap the bids received, 
including the one provided for in this bill, were as good as the 
committee would have had if they had not been handicapped ? 

Mr. SACKETT. I think, Mr. President, that it is possible we 
might have gotten better bids if there had not been certain 
handicaps in the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. That being true, does not the Senator—the- 
lieving, of course, as he does, that we ought to get the best bid 
possible—think that we should not approve this bill, but should 
send it back to the committee, or take some other course with it 
so as to get a better bid? 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I am getting very much dis- 
couraged as to whether we can come to a conclusion that will 
bring us any better returns than this bid will bring. I do be- 
lieve that in order to get those better returns we have actually 
got to come to the Government manufacture of nitrogen and the 
sale of the power to the best advantage. 

There is one other matter I want to call to the attention of 
the Senate. A good deal has been said about power, and the 
distribution of power to the various communities of this coun- 
try. There is not enough power generated to-day at Muscle 
Shoals to take care of one big industrial city. With all the 
improvements that we can make at the present dam, and with 
the auxiliary steam plants that we can erect, one large indus- 
trial city will take all the pewer that it is possible to develop 
at Muscle Shoals in the next five years of such city’s growth. 
I do not believe there is anything in the idea that by distribut- 
ing this power generally over the States that are contiguous (0 
Muscle Shoals the amount generated there is sufficient to war- 
rant any hope that there will be any substantial reduction in the 
selling price of electric power to the various communities in that 
section. 

It is a one-big-city proposition, and I believe that the inter- 
ests of the people are better conserved by getting the larzest 
amount of return out of the use of that power in some wiiv/e- 
sale lease—and I do not care how it is sold, provided it brings 
the highest price—applying the money received to the devel)» 
ment of the fertilizer industry, which, I also want to say ' 
the Senate, does not alone mean the production of nitroge!, 
but which means as well the development of processes [or 
making cheap phosphoric acid, and the getting of potash, and 
the mixing of the article in concentrated form, so that it can 
be distributed on the farms at the lowest possible cost. 

That does not mean an operation only at Muscle Shoals. It 
means one plant, probably, at Muscle Shoals, but it means other 
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located in other sections, where the freight rates will 


aa the use of the product. I think that is the impor- 
tant thing. I think the money we can get from the sale of 
power is the thing by which we can introduce the use of that 


‘rated fertilizer, overcome the sales resistance that is 
natural With the farmers of this country, and bring about its 
use upon the great crops of the country generally, as well as the 
crops in that immediate vicinity. If we are going to stand on 
‘resolution under which this investigation and lease were 
then I think the lease ought to be accepted as the best 
we have, but if we are going into the broader question, I dislike 
to see it delayed until the beginning of the next session. I 
think some resolution should be passed which would enable the 
committee to go into the question of the greatest return to the 
Government as a Whole during the summer which is now to 
ensue. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], who has the pending measure in charge, proposes to 
make a motion, the consideration’ of which may consume a 
vood deal of time, and it is a very important motion. There- 
fore | shall not, perhaps, consume all the time at my disposal. 
Rut there has just come to the Senate the veto message of 
the President of the United States of what is known as the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the public to what the agricultural interests of this 
country may expect at the hands of this Congress and of this 
administration 

The MeNary-Haugen bill was an attempt along experimental 
lines for the relief of a condition among those who feed the 
Nation acknowledged to be desperate. No one could say truly 
what would be the result of this attempt to find a solution for 
the distressed condition in which agriculture found itself. 
There were those who conscientiously voted against the bill on 
the ground that it was unconstitutional. There were others, 
just as conscientious, who may have had doubts as to its con- 
stitutionality, but wanted to resolve the doubts in an effort to 


concel 


the 


made 


remedy a desperate condition. It was at least entitled to a 
trial 

The people of this country, through their representatives in 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives, said that 


in spite of the radical features incorporated in the bill they 
recognized a more desperate thing than the debatable question 
of the constitutionality of the act, and they were ready to 
resolve the doubt in favor of those who to-day are notoriously 
bankrupt over the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


a question? 


Mr. SMITH. Just for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the administration care for the 
farmers except on election day? 

Mr. SMITH. I am trying to submit evidence here to show 
that whenever there is introduced in and passed by Congress 
a measure which may aid the farmer there is a way found 
either to veto it or to avoid it. 

I had the honor of being the author of the original legisla- 
tion upon which the plant at Muscle Shoals was projected; and 
what did I propose? I proposed that the Government should 
experiment with the production of that which would fertilize 


the soil 


The greatest tax of the American people, from Maine 
to California, is the tax paid to the fertilizer companies in order 
to have the privilege of producing food and clothing for the 
American people. So exacting have these companies become 
that they will not even accept the note of a farmer. He has 
to go to the bank and arrange to get cash, and they then 
iccept his order. They will not take a chance with the men 
who feed and clothe the country by accepting their notes, 
cependent on what the seasons may bring them as a return from 
the soil. The farmer has to pledge property already in exist- 
ence In order to have the privilege of producing the bread that 
oe the people of this country and the textiles that clothe 
iem, 

What happened when the Government asked for bids on 
Muscle Shoals? In every bid we have received there has been 
4 condition to the effect that any lessee must produce some- 
ting like 40,000 tons of nitrogen. Why should there be any 
condition at all? The project was dedicated to the production 
*! hitrates for the benefit of the Government in time of war 
unc tor the benefit of agriculture during times of peace. 

It is Said that the amount of power necessary to produce a 
“hit of nitrogen is so small, as a result of advances in the art, 
rem the great Muscle Shoals plant will not be needed. Not be 
en for what? If we can make ten times the amount of 
Utrogen from a given unit of power that we made before, why 
ploy every unit of power to make ten times the fertilizer? 
restrict it and limit it? 


hot ¢ 


Why 
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We are met face to face here in Congress with the veto 
power, with the fact that a bill passed in good faith, for the 
benefit of those who are dependent upon artificial fertilization, 
should not be put into operation. 

The Senator from Nebraska has put his finger on the very 
rock in the stream that we are attempting to open for the 
benefit of agriculture. Two powerful corporations in this coun- 
try are interested in the two things that may be done at Muscle 
Shoals. One of those things is the production and sale of 
power, indicated by the map on the wall, and one is the produc- 
tion of fertilizer. Those are the two things that are involved 
in this project, and if the plant is held by the Government it 
can be run until we have demonstrated what may be done and 
just what the American people have been paying for fertilizer 
and for power. 

I state, Mr. President, that it is the duty of Congress to the 
American people to demonstrate at Muscle Shoals what it will 
cost to generate power so that it may be sold at a profit, and 
what it will cost to produce fertilizer so that it may be sold at 
a profit. 

I wish the time were sufficiently long for me to submit some 
figures here, not to put them in the Recorp and entomb them 
there, but to give them to the Senators here charged with the re- 
sponsibility of legislating for the welfare of the American people. 
I charge now without fear of contradiction that the farmers 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in those States where fertilizer 
is needed spend their years in making what profits they do 
make for the pockets of the fertilizer people of the country. 
When we come here with a bill and propose that we shall 
develop at Muscle Shoals a plant which will demonstrate what 
concentrated or mixed fertilizer can be produced for and given 
to the people, we are met with the assertion that the Govern- 
ment ought not to go into business. The Government is in 
business. It owns Muscle Shoals. Every dollar put in there 
was put in under solemn act of Congress dedicating it for a 
certain purpose and directing certain officials to carry out that 
purpose. 

Just as soon as the plant got in a position where it could 
demonstrate that ungodly profits had been made both in fer- 
tilizer and power, in stepped the tremendous force of organized 
capital in the country and said, “No; we have got to step in 
here. We can not have our business jeopardized, and the 
Government shall not demonstrate what can or can not be 
done.” 

The President has vetoed the farm relief bill and shut the 
door on experimentation along the lines of economic business 
methods in disposing of the surplus crops. Congress has 
stepped in and denied the experiment of knowing how we can 
fertilize our fields, and the farmers of the country might as 
well understand now as at another time that their only hope 
in the world is to have a new deal, a clean sweep, and assert 
their powers along the lines of legislation. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to propound a parliamentary inquiry 
in my own time. Under the unanimous-consent agreement is it 


necessary that the argument should be concluded, the vote 
taken, and the result announced within the two hours? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The two hours expire at 2.20 
o'clock. 

Mr. McNARY. My inquiry is if under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement it is necessary that the arguments shall be con- 
cluded, the vote taken, and the result announced within the 
prescribed limitation of two hours? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would hold that only 
two hours are given to the subject. 

Mr. McNARY. For discussion alone? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion, as 
I understand the parliamentary situation, the motion would 
have to be actually made within the two hours. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion would have to 
made before the two hours expired. 

Mr. McNARY. The point I make is that if the motion is 
made prior to the expiration of the two hours, but the two 
hours should expire before the roll call was concluded, would 
we go ahead and complete the roll call? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate would proceed to the 
conclusion of the vote on the motion if the motion had been 
made and the roll call had been begun within the two hours. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would not the vote, being started on the 
motion within the two hours, have to be completed ; because the 
motion is debatable, and unless a vote is taken, the bill, with 
the motion, could have no further consideration; but if the 
voting had started it would have to be concluded? 


be 
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Mr. McNARY. If the motion is made within the two-hour 
limitation on debate, then, I assume, at the expiration of the 
two hours a vote would naturally be taken on the motion to 

, commit the bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the unfin- 
| ished business would be before the Senate unless the vote was 
being taken at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I submit a unantmous- 
consent request that will obviate this difficulty? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not know how this ques- 
tion is going to be settled. I want to state that it is perfectly 
useless for me to take any more time or for anyone else to 
take any time. The Senate has made up its mind what it is 
going to do and it is going to do that thing. With that 
statement, together with what I have said, I am going to yield 
the floor and see what we can do to settle the question as 
to committimg the bill to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in view of the very fair atti- 
tude of the Senator from South Carolina, I now move that 
the Senate commit to the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry Senate bill 4106, which is the product of the 
joint committee, being the bill reported by the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr,. DENEEN]. 

I want to state, as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, why I make the motion. 

I may add that two members of the joint committee, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, have reported Senate bill 4106, and the 
third member, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HErtin] has 
reported another proposal. Since that time the Farmers’ Fed- 
erated Fertilizer Corporation has submitted a bid which has 
been referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Also at this time there are three resolutions dealing with the 
subject matter which have been proposed and referred to that 
committee. 

In view of the three resolutions now dealing with this 
important topic and the proposal made by the Farmers’ 
Federated Fertilizer Corporation, I think it impossible ac- 
curately to determine the attitude of the committee unless all 
the proposals, including the one now under consideration, are 
referred to the committee for further study. I believe in tak- 
ing this attitude we are going to hasten the ultimate disposal 
of this very intricate problem. The time that will follow 
after the adjournment of Congress until its reconvening in 
December can be given by that committee or a subcommittee 
thereof to a study of the various proposals, with the confident 
belief that at the next session of Congress they will report 
some substantial practical legislation which may engage the 
attention of Congress. Therefore, at this time I move the 
commitment of the bill and I hope that the motion may be 
voted on prior to the lapse of the two hours. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not intend to take 
so much time that it will trespass on the vote. I am willing 
for the vote to be taken. I would have liked to discuss the 
Muscle Shoals question at length if I thought there was any 
opportunity for real action in the matter. I do not suppose 
there is, and the motion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry forecloses any idea that there can 
be action in the matter because the only pending bill is the 
one which he proposes to send to the committee. 

My pair, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] is 
absent. I think he would vote one way and I would vote the 
other way, so I must protect my pair and not vote, but I want 
the Recorp to disclose the fact that I am against the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon to send the bill to the committee, 
not that I am in favor of the bill, but if the bill should stay 
on the calendar and be taken up for consideration, then it 
would be in order for any Senator to. propose his viewpoint as 
an amendment or substitute and get a vote on it. 

In other words, if the bill was really taken up for considera- 
tion, I have a viewpoint and I could propose it in the form of an 
amendment or substitute, but if the bill goes back to the com- 
mittee it is dead. It is not only dead, but the earth is poured 
on the grave. It does not make much difference whether, when 
we adjourn, the corpse is allowed to repose upon the President’s 
table or on the calendar, or whether it has its obsequies in a 
proper funeral in the committee; but I think it is a crying 
shame that the Congress of the United States has not taken 
some affirmative action one way or the other about this great 
business proposition which has been before it. 

Undoubtedly in the last two years there has been no reason 
why Congress should not have taken action except that it would 
not. I have my viewpoint, which I have expressed previously, 
and other Senators have their viewpoint. Here is an invest- 


ment of $50,000,000 which could make a great return either by 
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way of improving agricultural interests or putting money in the 
Treasury, and it is being leased for a song to-day either because 
of the fact that the Congress deliberately will not act on the 
question or because the Congress is unable to act on the question 
because its Members can not get together. ; 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. What action would it be necessary for the Cop. 
gress to take in the continued development of this project 
to bring about an income such as we should have from the 
investment if it is not leased? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We could take either of two angles 
One is that we could make nitrogen for national defense an4 
fertilizer for the farmer. That would produce some income be. 
cause all the bills contemplate some income along that line: 
but if we are going to throw national defense out of the window 
if we are going to deny the farmer his fertilizer, then the sane 
thing to do would be to allow the President to call for bids and 
get the highest price possible for the electric power that is 
made there. 

Mr. DILL. He has power to do that now, has he not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; he is merely making a temporary 
lease at a low figure. 

Mr. DILL. But he has the authority to do it, has he not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; he has no authority to do it. | 
doubt very much whether even the temporary lease which has 
been made could be sustained in court, but as it is that much 
money coming into the Treasury, nobody has suggested ques. 
tioning the lease. The Senator can readily understand that if 
he wanted to lease the power and could get it for only six 
months he would not pay as much for it as if he could get it 
for five or ten years, 

I understand it is desired to have an opportunity to vote op 
the motion of the Senator from Oregon, and as I am willing to 
have that vote taken, I surrender the floor. " 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move as a substitute for 
the motion made by the Senator from Oregon that the Senate 
proceed further to the consideration of Senate bill 4106, follow- 
ing the disposal by the Senate of Senate bill 3331, the Boulder 
dam proposition. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the motion to substitute is improper and is not a substitute for 
the motion made by the Senator from Oregon. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
motion would be in order after 2.20 o’clock, when the two-hour 
limit has expired. 

Mr. Y,ARRISON. There would be no question about the 
motion being in order at that time under the special order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There would be no question, if 
recognition by the Chair was obtained. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I inquire what time 
— of the two hours under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time expires at 2.20 o'clock. 
There are left about six or seven minutes of that time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not wish to enter into any discussion 
of the matter on the motion made by the Senator from Oregon, 
but I wish to say before the vote is taken that when the resolu- 
tion, under which bids were invited and negotiated and re- 
ported to the Senate, was before the Senate I earnestly opposed 
the appointment of the special committee to invite or negotiate 
such bids. But the resolution passed, the committee was 
appointed, it had some time given it in which to conduct its 
work, and later the time within which it could complete its 
work was extended by action of the Senate. After that il re- 
ported to the Senate a bid for the Muscle Shoals plant and 
properties or for the lease of those properties: We are ow 
asked to refer to the Committee on Agriculture and Forest'y 
the bill incorporating the bid secured under those conditions, 
without any actual consideration. There has been no cousid- 
eration of the matter, no attempt to consider the matter. Tliere 
is now no bona fide opportunity to consider the matter on the 
part of those who have control of legislation in this body. _ 

I do not think it ought to be referred to the committee, tor 
two reasons: Whether the bid offered is to be accepted of 
rejected—and upon that I express no opinion, even of my owt 
personal views, at this time—there is a resolution penils 
before the committee, offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norrts], which would make a certain disposition of tls 
property for a limited period of time. That resolution would 
actually enable us to dispose of the property for a period o! 
five years, beginning January 1, 1928, and we ought to have *" 
opportunity, though it is late in the session, though we hive 
reached the closing days of the session, to vote either upon |! 
orginal bid which has been submitted by the committee to ‘ie 
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Senate or upon some substitute that would look to some actual 
disposition of the Musele Shoals property. 

We ourselves are to blame—and we must assume the responsi- 
bility—of continuing in the hands of the Secretary of War a 
vast property which is leaseable only by him under a revocable 
se or license. 

NORRIS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator 
orgia, the Senator referred to a resolution introduced 
hy me. That resolution is before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I expected to get it out from that committee on 
vesterday, but those who are advocating the passage of the 
pending bill compelled the matter te go over. The resolution 
comes up again to-morrow, and I hope we may get it out of the 
committee. I want to say to the Senator that I will join with 
him in the effort to do everything that is possible to get a vote 
on the resolution before adjournment if the committee shall 
eport it. 

ee GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska may be able to do so. I was merely urging that as 
one of the reasons why action should be taken upon the bid 
which has been invited by a concurrent resolution of both 
Houses and which the committee receiving that bid has reported 
o the Senate. 

Of course, I realize that with the death of this Congress the 
whole matter will go back to the committee and will have to 
be brought up again, but that constitutes no real reason why 
Congress should not act upon the bid which is now before it, 
and should not be given the opportunity to make some final 
disposition, at least for a limited period of time, of the Muscle 
Shoals problem. 

As one of those who opposed the appointment of the com- 
mittee and who opposed it most earnestly, I desire to say that 
it seems to me we are continuing to trifle with the matter by 
refusing now to act upon a bid which we invited after a long 
debate and which is now before the body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. McNARY. 
to refer 

Mr. HARRISON, 


lea 
Mr. 
from Geé 


lowing the disposition of Senate bill No. 3331. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that that motion 
is out of order. There is a motion now pending before the 
Senate which is a privileged motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
( rdet 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Mississippi can move to 
take up Senate bill 4106-at any time when it is in order to 
do so 
Mr. HARRISON. I have not heard the ruling of the Chair. 
Has the Chair ruled that under the special order it is not in 
order to make such a motion? It is a preferential motion, it 
seems to me, over the motion made by the Senator from Oregon 


[Mr. McNary]. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Muscle Shoals bill is before 
the Senate until 2.20, but it will not be before the Senate 


after 2.20, when the unfinished business comes up. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was the point raised that after 2.20 the 
motion could not be made? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. A motion can be made after 2.20 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the yeas and nays on my motion 
7 refer the pending bill to the Committee on Agriculture and 
rorestry, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 
was called). My colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], is absent on account of illness. If he 
were present and voting he would vote “ yea” on the question. 

Mr UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLterr]. 
He is absent on account of illness. I do not know how he 
would vote, if present, but if I were permitted to vote I should 
vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

rhe roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the absence 
of the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] on account of 
illness. If present, on this question he would vote “ yea.” 

rhe result was announced—yeas 49, nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS—49 


Shurst Capper Dale Frazier 
Ro Copeland Dill Glass 
Br. ! Couzens Erost Gooding 
Tatton Curtis Ferris Hale 


I ask for the yeas and nays on my motion | 


Mr. President, I desire to make a motion | 
that Senate bill No. 4106 be proceeded with by the Senate fol- | 
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Harreld Metcalt Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Howell Moses Shipstead Walsh, Mont, 
Johnson Neely Shortridge Warren 
Jones, Wash. Norbeck Simmons Watson 
La Follette Norris Smith Wheeler 
Lenroot Nye Stanfield Willis 
McKellar Phipps Stewart 
McMaster Robinson, Ind. Swanson 
McNary Schall Wadsworth 

NAYS—35 
Bayard Fletcher Kendrick Ransdell 
Bingham George Keyes Reed, Mo 
Broussard Gerry King Reed, Pa. 
Bruce Goff McLean Robinson, Ark. 
Cameron Gould Mayfield Steck 
Deneen Harris Means Stephens 
Edge Harrison Overman Trammell 
Edwards Hawes Pepper Tyson 
Fess Heflin Pine 


NOT VOTING—1I1 


Caraway Greene Pittman Underwood 
du Pout Jones, N. Mex Sackett Weller 
Gillett Oddie Smoot 


So Mr. McNary’s motion to refer the bill to the Committee 

on Agriculture and Forestry was agreed to. 
LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection 
and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 


| ceed to the consideration of the amendments of the House of 


Representatives to Senate bill 4663, the public buildings bill, 


| the question being on concurring in the House amendments 





thereto, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to offer an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield for the purpose of offering a 
motion that will displace mine, but I yield so far as I may. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we have made every effort 


The question is on the motion of 


| to try to secure consideration by the Senate of the Muscle Shoals 


measure. We feel that it is just as necessary that some disposi- 
tion shall be made of the Muscle Shoals bill as of the Boulder 
Canyon dam bill. So I desire now, since a petition has been 


| offered to invoke cloture, the question to be put on to-morrow, 


to offer an amendment to the Boulder dam bill creating a new 
title embodying the terms of a bill on Muscle Shoals which was 
passed by the Senate and the House and was known as the 
Underwood bill. It provides that the President shall make an 
attempt to lease Muscle Shoals’ under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances to private interests, and, failing to do that, then 
the Government shall operate Muscle Shoals, first, te make 
nitrates for powder in times of war, and, second, to make 
nitrates for fertilizer in time of peace. That bill, as it will 
be recalled, passed the Senate, passed the House, went to con- 
ference, and in the closing hours of the session some two years 
ago, the last session of the then Congress, it died. So I have 
taken the conference report on the Underwood bill, which was 
agreed to by the conferees on the part of the House and on the 
part of the Senate, and the principles of which received the 
approval both of the House and of the Senate, and have em- 
bodied it in this amendment. I hope that we may get a vote 
upon it if the discussion of the Boulder dam bill is proceeded 
with. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 


Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amendment presented by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is in order, of course, 
but it has not been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin to proceed to considera- 
tion of the House amendments to the public buildings bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The point of order I make is that when 
the Senator from Mississippi offered an amendment to the 
unfinished business, in order to comply with the cloture rule, 
so that it may be pending, the amendment should be read. The 
amendment has been accepted by the Chair; he has presented 
it: but the clerk has not read the amendment, and it has to be 
read, 
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Mr. ASHURST. Yes; the rule requires it. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator had yielded to me when the 
Senator from Alabama rose to a point of order, and I have 
the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I had yielded to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not disputing the floor with either 
Senator. I am merely making a point of order; and I ask 
for a ruling of the Chair as to whether the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Mississippi does not have to be 
read. 

Mr. ASHURST. It must be read. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. The reading may take place at any time before 
1 o'clock to-morrow. It does not have to take place now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But it is always in order, when an 
amendment is offered, to have it read at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken, 
the Chair is informed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
who has the floor can determine whether the amendment shall 
or shall not be read. This should be determined by the Senator 
who yielded to him. I object to the introduction of any more 
resolutions, bills, or anything until the public buildings bill can 
be disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
the floor. To whom does the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississppi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no disposition to delay the Senate 
with the reading of this amendment, but I know that under 
the cloture rule I must offer the amendment and follow the 
rules of the Senate. I am merely trying to do that. I do not 
want to be caught napping. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I did not make the point 
of order to delay the progress of the bill; and I will ask unani- 
mous consent, instead of taking the time of the Senate to read 
it now, that it be considered read and printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Harrison to the bill (8. 8331) to provide for the 
protection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin, viz: 

On pages 14 to 30, inclusive, strike out the words “ this act” wher- 
ever they appear and insert in lieu thereof ‘ this title.” 

Page 13, after line 22, insert the following: 

“Tite I. Boutprr CANyon Progect ” 
Page 30, after line 21, insert the following: 

“TirLe II. Muscle SHOALS PROJECT 
“ Sec. 201. That the United States nitrogen fixation plants Nos. 1 and 
located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., to- 
gether with all real estate and buildings used in connection therewith ; 
all tools, machinery, equipment, accessories, and materials thereunto 
belonging; all laboratories and plants used as auxiliaries thereto, the 
Waco limestone quarry in Alabama, and any others used as auxiliaries 
of said nitrogen plants Nos. 1 and 2; also Dams Nos, 2 and 3, located 
in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, their power houses, their 
auxiliary steam plants, and all of their hydroelectric and operating 
appurtenances, together with all machines, lands, and buildings now 
owned or hereafter acquired in connection therewith, are hereby dedi- 
cated and set apart to be used for national defense in time of war, and 
for the production of fertilizers and other useful products in time of 
peace, 

“Spc. 202. That whenever, in the national defense, the United States 
shall require all or any part of the operating facilities and properties 
or renewals and additions thereto described and enumerated in the fore- 
going paragraph of this title for the production of materials necessary 
in the manufacture of explosives or other war materials, then the United 
States shall have the immediate right, upon five days’ notice to any 
person or persons, corporation, or agent, in possession of, controlling, 
or operating said property under any claim or title whatsoever, to take 
over and operate the same in whole or in part, together with the use of 
all patented processes which the United States may need in the opera- 
tion of said property for national defense. 

“The foregoing clauses shall not be construed as modified, amended, 
or repealed by any of the subsequent sections or paragraphs of this 
title, or by indirection of any other act. 

“Spe. 203. That in order that the United States may have at all 
times an adequate supply of nitrogen for the manufacture of powder 


» 
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and other explosives, whether said property is operated and controtieq 
directly by the Government or its agents, lessees, or assigns, under any 
and all circumstances at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons 
the fourth year, and 30,000 tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen must be produced annually at nitrogen fixation 
plant No. 2 or its equivalent, and no lease, transfer, or assignment of 
said property shall be legal or binding on the United States unless such 
adequate annual production of fixed nitrogen is guaranteed in such 
lease, transfer, or assignment. 

“Sec. 204. That since the production and manufacture of commerci,! 
fertilizers is the largest consumer of fixed nitrogen in time of peace, 
and its manufacture, sale, and distribution to farmers and other users 
at fair prices and without excessive profits, in large quantities through. 
out the country is only second in importance to the national defense jy 
time of war, the production of fixed nitrogen as provided for in this 
title shall be used, when not required for national defense, in the many. 
facture of commercial fertilizers. In order that the experiments ere. 
tofore ordered made may have a practical demonstration, and to carry 
out the purposes of this title, the lessee or the corporation shall manu- 
facture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, 
and with or without filler, on the property hereinbefore enumerated, or 
at such other plant or plants here thereto as it may construct, using the 
most economic source of power available, with an annual production of 
these fertilizers that shall contain fixed nitrogen of at least 10,000 tons 
the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, 
and 40,000 tons the sixth year, 

“The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be supplied with 
fertilizer at prices which shall not exceed 8 per cent above the fair 
annual cost of production. 

“ Sec, 205, That the President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
lease the properties, enumerated under section 201 of this title as , 
whole, with proper guaranties for the performance of the terms of the 
lease, for a period not to exceed 50 years: Provided, That said lease 
shall be made only to an American citizen, or citizens, or to an Ameri- 
can owned, officered, and controlled corporation; and, if leased, in the 
event at any time the ownership in fact or the control of such cor- 
poration should directly or indirectly come into the hands of an alien 
er aliens, or into the hands of an alien owned or controlled corpora- 
tion or organization, then said lease shall at once terminate and the 
properties be restored to the United States. The Attorney General 
of the United States is given full power and authority, and it is 
hereby made his duty to proceed at once in the courts for cancellation 
of said lease in the event said properties are found to be alien 
owned or controlled and are not voluntarily restored. The lessee 
shall be required and obligated to carry out in the production of nitro- 
gen and the manufacture and sale of commercial fertilizer the pur- 
poses and terms enumerated in sections 201, 202, 203, and 204 of this 
act and such other terms not inconsistent therewith as may be agreed 
to in the lease contract. The lessee shall pay an annpwal rental! for 
the use of said property an amount that shall not be less than 4 per 
eent on the total sum of money expended in the building and construe- 
tion of Dain No. 2 and Dam No. 3, when completed, at Muscle Shoals, 
and the purchase and emplacement of all works and machinery built 
or installed in connection therewith for the production of hydro- 
electric power: Provided, however, That no interest payment shall be 
required upon the cost of the locks at Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3. 
The lease shall also provide the terms and conditions under which the 
lessee may sell and dispose of the surplus electric power created at 
said plants. The lease shall also provide for the protection of navi- 
gation at said Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3, when completed, and the 
operation of the locks connected therewith. The lease contemplated in 
this section shall be made with the understanding that the United 
States shal] complete and have ready for operation Dam No. 2, aud 
the locks connected therewith, together with the plants and machinery 
for the production of electric power, and that after the lease is «n- 
tered into the lessee shall maintain the property covered by the lease 
in good repair and working condition for the term of the contract. 

“Time shall be made of the essence of the contract herein provi< 
for, and failure on the part of the lessee to comply with the terms of 
said contract shall render the same terminable at the option of the 
United States, provided that written notice of the exercise of such 
option shall be served upon the lessee at any time within one yer 
following any breach of said contract. Whereupon the property cov: red 
by said lease shall be turned over, without expense, to the United 
States upon demand, and said lessee shall be liable for any damage 
sustained by the United States as a consequence of said lease and tle 
acts of said lessee. 

“Sec. 206. That in the event the President is unable to make 4 
lease under the terms of the power herein granted to him before the 
Ist day of December, 1927, then the United States shall maintain aud 
operate said properties described in section 201, in compliance with the 
terms and conditions set forth in sections 201, 202, 203, and 204 of 
this act, and under the power and authority prescribed and granted 12 
the following sections of this act. 

“ Suc, 207. That the President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
designate any five persons to aet as an organization committee for the 











of organizing fn corporation under authority of, and for the 
s enumerated in this title. 


“ ORGANIZATION 


“The persons so designated shall, under their seals, make an organiza- 

rtifieate, which shall specifically state the name of the corpora- 
be organized, the place in which its principal office is to be 
the amount of capital stock, and the number of shares into 
same is divided, and the fact that the certificate is made to 
corporation formed to avail itself of the advantages of this 
name of the corporation shall be the Muscle Shoals Cor- 


Lil 
The 
tion 
‘The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged before a 
ef some court of record or notary public, and shall be, together 
knowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such notary 
transmitted to the President, who shall file, record, and care- 
preserve the same in his office. Upon the filing of such certifi- 
with the President as aforesaid, the said corporation shall become 


or t, 


corporate, and as such, and in the name the Muscle Shoals 
Corporation, bave power- 
First. To adopt and use a corporate seal; 
‘Second. To have succession for a period of 50 years from its organi- 


unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, or unless 

franchise beecmes forfeited by some violation of law; 

rhird. To make contracts, and no such contract shall extend beyond 
period of the life of the corporation ; 

fourth. To sue and be sued, compiain, and defend in any court of 
or equity; 

Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors such officers and em- 
ve as are not otherwise provided for in the title; to define their 
to fix their salaries, in its discretion to require bonds of any 
of them, and to fix the penalty thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure any 
h officers or employees ; 
“Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not incon- 
with law regulating the manner in which its general business 
conducted and the privileges granted to it by law may be 
ised and enjoyed ; 


ities 
of su 
stent 


exert 

‘Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized 
officers cr agents all powers specifically granted by the provisions of 
this title and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
t! usiness for which it is incorporated within the limitations pre- 
scribed by this title, but such corporation shall transact no business 
ept such as is incidental and necessary preliminary to its organiza- 
tion until it has been authorized by the President to commence business 
the provisions of this title. 

‘The corporation shall be conducted under the supervision and con- 
trol of a board of directors consisting of five members, to be selected 
by the President. The directors so appointed shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the President. The President shall designate a chairman 

the board, who shall have power to designate one of the others as 
vice chairman, This vice chairman shall perform the duties of chair- 
the absence of the chairman. Not more than two of such 
directors shall be appointed from officers in the War Department. 

Che board of directors shall perform the duties usually appertaining 
the office of directors of private corporaticns and such other duties 
prescribed by law. 


“POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


‘The corporation shall have power— 
lo purchase, acquire, operate, and develop in the manner pre- 
by this title and subject to the limitations and restrictions 
eof the following properties owned by the United States: 
‘1. United States nitrogen-fixation plants Nos. 1 and 2, located, re- 
ely, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with (a) 
real estate used in connection therewith, (b) all tools, machinery, 
equipment, accessories, and materials thereunto belonging, (c) all 
oratories and plants used as auxiliaries thereto, the Waco limestone 
itry in Alabama, Dam No, 2 at Muscle Shoals and the hydroelectric 
power plant connected therewith, together with the steam plants used 
iuxiliaries of the United States nitrogen-fixation plants Nos. 1 and 
~, together with all other property described in section 201 of this act. 
“2. To construct, purchase, maintain, and operate all such buildings, 
and machinery as may be necessary for the production, manu- 
sale, and distribution of fixed nitrogen and other forms of 
commercial fertilizer. 


ia ire, 


Any other plants or parts of plant, equipment, accessories, or 
properties belonging to the United States, which are under the 
ect control of the President or of the War Department, and which 
e President may deem it advisable to transfer, convey, or deliver to 
id corporation for use in connection with any of the purposes of this 
tile or for any purpose incidental thereto. 
(b) To acquire, establish, maintain, and operate such other labora- 
‘ies, and experimental plants as may be deemed necessary or ad- 
visable to assist it in furnishing to the United States Government and 
others, at all times, nitrogen products for military or other purposes in 
t most economical manner and of the highest standard of efficiency. 


er 


air 
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“(c) To sell to the United States such nitrogen products as may be 
manufactured by said corporation for military or other purposes. 

“(d) To sell any or all of its products not required by the United 
States to producers or users of fertilizers or to others: Provided, That 
in the sale of such products not required by the United States Govern- 
ment preference shall be given to those persons engaged in agriculture: 
Provided further, That if such products are sold to others than users 
of fertilizers the corporation shall require as a condition of such sale, 
the consent of the purchaser to the regulation by the corporation of the 
prices to be charged users for the product so purchased or any product 
of which the product purchased from the corporation shall form an 
ingredient. 

“(e) The operation of the hydroelectric power plant and steam power 
plants at Muscle Shoals and the use and sale of the electric power to 
be developed therefrom that not required to carry out the 
imposed by sections 201, 202, 203, and 204 of this act. 

“(f) To enter into such agreements and reciprocal relations with 
others be deemed 


is 


terms 


as 


or desirable 


may necessary to facilitate the pro- 
duction and sale of nitrogen products on the most scientific and 
economic basis. 


“(g) To purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire United States or foreign 
patents and processes or the right to use such patents or processes 

“(h) To obtain from the United States or from foreign governments 
patents for discoveries or inventions of its officers or employees as a 
condition of their employment to enter into agreements with the com 
pany that the patents for all such discoveries or inventions shail be and 
become in whole or in part the property of the corporation. 

“(i) To assume any or all obligations of the United States entered 
into in connection with the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
the plants to be transferred to the corporation under the provisions of 
this title. 

“(j) To deposit its funds in any Federal reserve bank, or with any 
member bank of the Federal reserve system. 

“(k) To sell and export any of its surplus products not purchased by 
the United States or by persons, firms, or corporations within the 
United States. 

“(1) To invest any surplus of available funds not immediately used 
for the operation, construction, or maintenance of its plants or proper- 
ties in the United States bonds or other securities issued by the United 
States. 

“(m) To lease or purchase such buildings or properties as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable for the administration of the affairs of 
the corporation or for carrying out the purposes of this title; and with 
the approval of the President to lease to other persons, firms, or corpo 
rations, or to enter into agreements with others for the operation of 
such properties not used or needed for the purposes named herein. In 
the operation, maintenance, and development of the plants purchased or 
acquired under this title the corporation shall be free from the limita- 
tions or restrictions imposed by the act of June 3, 1916, and shall be 


subject only to the limitations and restrictions of this title. 
“ CAPITAL STOCK AND BONDS 


“The capital stock of the corporation shall consist of 100 shares of 


common stock of no par value. The corporation shall also issue an 
amount of 20-year bonds bearing interest at the rate not exceeding 
5 per cent per annum, which shall be a first Hen on the property 


of the corporation and in an amount not to exceed $50,000,000, to be 
sold from time to time as needed to carry out the purpose of this 
title: Provided, That the principal and interest of said bonds shal! be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury, out of funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, upon default at any 
herein provided by the corporation. The terms 
bonds shall be approved by the President. 

“In exchange for the properties purchased or acquired from the United 


time in 
for the 


as 
said 


payment 


sale of 


States and from time to time transferred, conveyed, or delievered to 
the corporation by the President or the Secretary of War, and for 
all unexpended balances now under the control of the Secretary of 
War and applicable to the nitrate plants at or near Muscle Shoals, 


Ala., the corporation shall cause to be executed and delivered to the 
President a certificate for all of the common stock of the corporation. 
The certificate shall be evidence of the ownership by the United States 
of all stocks of the corporation. 

“In consideration of the issuance of such common stock to the Pr 
dent the President is authorized and empowered to transfer, convey, 
and deliver to the corporation all of the real estate, buildings, tools, 
equipment, supplies, and other properties belonging to, used by, or 
appertaining to the plants and properties to be acquired by the cor- 
poration under the terms of this title, and to transfer, convey, and 
deliver as and when he may deem it advisable any other equipment. 
accessories, plants or parts of plants, or other property referred to in 
this title, and which the corporation is authorized to acquire or pur- 
chase from the United States under its provisions. 


si- 


“ DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 


“All net earnings of the corporation not required for its organization, 
operation, and development shall be used— 
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“(a) To pay Interest on the bonds and create a fund for their pay- 
ment, 

“(b) To develop and improve its plants and equipment. 

“(c) To create a reserve or surplus fund until such fund amounts to 
$2.500,000. 

“(d) The remainder to be paid as dividends on the stock into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

‘* MISCELLANEOUS 

“The corporation shall not have power to mortgage or pledge its 
assets, or to issue bonds secured by any of its properties, except as 
hereinbefore provided. 
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therefor, or on the amount or character of securities to be issueq 
by any of said parties, jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the saiq 
commission, upon complaint of any person aggrieved, upon 
request of any State concerned, or upon its own initiative, to enforce 


the 


' the provisions of this section, to regulate and control so much of 


“The United States shall not be liable for any debts, obligations, or | 


other liabilities of the corporation, except the principal and interest of 
the bond issue herein provided for 

“ The corporation and all of its assets shall be deemed and held to be 
instrumentalities of the United States and as such they and the income 
derived therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, and local 
taxation. The directors, officers, attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, 
agents, and other employees of the corporation shall not be officers or 
employees of the United States within the meaning of any statutes of 
the United States, and the property and moneys belonging to said 
corporation, acquired from the United States, or from others, shall 
not be deemed to be the property and money of the United States, 
within the meaning of any statutes of the United States. 


“The accounts of the corporation shall be audited under the regula- | 


tions to be prescribed by the President, who shall annually report to 
Congress a detailed statement of the fiscal operations of said cor- 
poration. 

“Sec, 208. That the President is hereby authorized to complete the 
construction of Dam No. 3 and the necessary approach to the locks 
in Dam No. 2 in the Tennessee River at or near Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
in accordance with report submitted in House Document 1262, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first 
his discretion make such modifications in the plans presented in such 
report as he may deem advisable in the interest of power or naviga- 
tion, and the President is hereby authorized to include Dam No. 8 
when completed in the same lease with Dam No. 2 and, except as 
otherwise indicated, said lease shall be under the same terms as are 
herein specified for said Dam No. 2. 

“Sec, 209, The surplus power not required under the terms of this 
title for the manufacture of nitrogen, fertilizer, or materials which 
are used or included in the manufacture of mixed fertilizer shall be 
sold for distribution, 

“Spc. 210. That as a condition of any lease, entered into under the 
provisions of this title, every lessee hereunder which is a _ public- 
service corporation, or a person, association, or corporation developing, 
transmitting, or distributing power under the lessee either immediately 
or otherwise, for sale or use in public service, shall abide by such 
reasonable regulation of the services rendered to customers or con- 


may from time to time be prescribed by any duly constituted agency 
of the State in which the service is rendered or the rate charged. 
That in case of the development, transmission, or distribution, or use 
in public service of power by any lessee hereunder or by its customer 
engaged in public service within a State which has not authorized 
and empowered a commission or other agency or agencies within said 
State to regulate and control the services to be 
lessee or by its customer engaged in public service, or the rates and 
charges of payment thereof, or the amount or character of securities 
to be issued by any of said parties, it agreed 
such lease that jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the commission 
created by the act of Congress approved June 10, 1920, upon com- 
plaint of any person aggrieved or upon its initiative, to exercise such 
regulation and control until such time as the State shall have pro- 
vided a commission or other authority for such regulation and control: 
Provided, That the jurisdiction of the commission shall cease and de- 
termine as to each specific matter of regulation and control prescribed 
in this section as soon as the State shall have provided a commission 
or other authority for the regulation and control of that specific matter. 

“Sec, 211. That when said power or any part thereof shall enter 
into interstate or foreign ccmmerce the rates charged and the service 
reudered by any such lessee, or by any subsidiary corporation, the 
stock of which is owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by such 
lessee, or by any person, corporation, or association purchasing power 
from such lessee for sale and distribution or use in public service 
shall be reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and just to the customer and 
all unreasonable, discriminatory, and unjust rates or 
hereby prohibited and declared to be unlawful; and whenever any of 
the States directly concerned has not provided a commission or other 
authority to enforee the requirements of this section within such 
States to regulate and control the amount and character of 
securities to be issued by any of such parties or such States are 
unable to agree, through their properly constituted authorities, on 
ithe services to be rendered or on the rates or charges of payment 


is 


session: Provided, That the President may in | 


the services rendered, and of the rates and charges of payment there 
for as constitute interstate or foreign commerce and to regulate the 


| issuance of securities by the parties included within this section, and 


securities issued by the lessee subject to such regulations shal] 
be allowed only for the bona fide purpose of financing and conduc; ng 
the business of such lessee. 

“The administration of the provisions of this section, so far as appli- 
cable, shall be according to the procedure and practice in fixing and 
regulating the rates, charges, and practices of railroad companies ag 
provided for in the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 
1887, as amended, and that the parties subject to such regulation sha}| 
have the same rights of hearing, defense, and review as said companies 
in such cases, 

“In any valuation hereunder for purposes of rate making no value 
shall be claimed or allowed for the rights granted by this title or under 
any lease executed thereunder. 

“Sec. 212. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this title 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, such judgment shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

“Sec. 213. That in order that farmers and other users of fertilizer 
may be supplied with fertilizers at a maximunr net profit not exceeding 
8 per cent annually upon the fair annual cost of production, the lessee 
shall agree to the creation of a board of not more than nine (9) voting 
members, chosen as follows: The three (3) leading representative farm 
organizations, national in fact, namely, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the Farmers’ Educational and (Cvop- 
erative Union of America, or their successor or successors (said suc- 
cessor or successors to be determined, in case of controversy, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture), shall each designate not more than seven (7) 
candidates for said board in the first instance and thereafter, for 
succession in office, not more than three (3) candidates. Th. Presi 


| dent shall select for membership on this board not more than seven 


(7) of these candidates, selected to give representation to each of thie 
above-mentioned organizations, and there shall be two voting members 
of said board selected by the lessee: Provided, That not more than one 
shall be selected by the President from the same State: Provided jur- 
ther, That if either or any of said farm organizations or its or their 
successors by reason of the expiration of its or their charter or ceasing 
to function or failing to nmraintain its organization or for any cause or 
reason should decline, fail, or neglect to make such designations, then 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall make such designation or designa- 


| tions for such or all of said organizations as may so decline, fail, or 
| neglect to make such designation; and if such designation is made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for only one or two of said organizations, 
sumers of power, and of rates and charges of payment thereof, as | 


| though all of said organizations were nraking such designation : 


rendered by such | 


as a condition of | 


then such designation shall be made so as to give the remaining organi- 
zation or organizations the same right and in the same proportion to 
designate candidates for said board as in the first instanee and just as 
Pro- 
vided, however, That a failure to make designations at any one time 
shall not thereafter deprive any organization of its original rights under 
this section: And provided further, That the terms of office of the first 
seven candidates selected by the President on the designation of said 
farm organizations shall be as follows: Two for a period of two years, 
two for a period of four years, and the remaining three for 
of six years, and thereafter the nominations for membership on said 


a period 


, board made by the President, except for unexpired termrs, shall be for 


| pensation from the Government, except that any which may be 


| penses while engaged in work on said board. 


services are | 


| 
| 


None of the members of said board shall draw com- 
nom! 


six years each. 


nated on the designation of the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
provisions hereof shall receive from the Government their actual ex 
A representative of the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, or its legal successor, 
to be appointed by the President, shall also be 2 member of the 
serving in an advisory capacity without the right to vote. The said 
board shall employ a competent and disinterested firm of certified public 
accountants satisfactory to the lessee, which accountants shall deter- 
mine for the said board what has been the cost of manufacture and sale 
of fertilizer products and the price which has been charged therefor. 
The said board shall have authority, if necessary, for the purpose of 
limiting the annual profit to 8 per cent as aforesaid, to regulate the 
price at which said fertilizers may be sold by the lessee. The sid 
firm of certified public accountants for these purposes shall have access 
to the books and records of the company at any reasonable time. [0 
order that such fertilizer products may be fairly distributed and eco- 
nomically purchased by farmers and other users thereof, the said 
board shall determine the equitable territorial distribution of the same 
and may in its discretion make reasonable regulation for the sale of a!! 
or a portion of such products by the company to farmers, their agencies, 
or organizations. 
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“Sge. 214. That no lease made wader the terms of this title shall be 
opred without the approval ef the President of the United States. 
<pc, 215. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed.” 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

\ir. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I offer an amendment that I have had read 
neretofore. I offer it now, and ask unanimous consent that it 
ie considered as read and printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

The amendment offered by Mr. Pirrman is as follows: 

On page 25, line 5, after the semicolon, strike out lines 5 to 11, 

and insert: 
prided, That in the event no such compact is entered into between 
the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, or between the State 
fornia and the State of Nevada, prior to March 4, 1927, then 
hall be reserved for acquisition by the State of Nevada, its agents, 
ees, or assignees, at the switchboard, at the plant or plants oper- 
| through the use of water impounded by said dam, electrical energy 
leut te 15 per cent of the total electrical energy made available 
use of such impounded water, to be contracted for by said State, 
nts, licensees, or assignees, within six months after notice by 
e Secretary of the Interior, and toe be paid for as and when said elec- 
ical energy is ready for delivery. If said plant or plants are operated 
the Government, then said electrical energy shall be delivered on 
terms and charges provided in the general regulations for delivery 
rical energy at the switchboard to municipal corporations and 
tical subdivisions. If, however, said plant or plants are operated 
y licensee or licensees of the Government, then said electrical energy 
all be delivered at the switchboard by said licensee or licensees upon 
erms and charges equivalent to those that would have been fixed by 

Government had the Government delivered such energy, and said 

valent terms and charges to be made by said licensee or licensees 

be established and fixed by the Government.” 


tr 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 
Mr. ASHURST. Following the example of the Senator from 


Alabama and the Senator from Nevada, I ask that theeamend- 
ments which I send to the desk, 11 or 12 in number, be offered 
ut this time, and considered as read, and that they be printed 
in bill form and in the Recorp. They are to the Boulder 
Canyon bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendments offered by Mr. AsHuRsT are as follows: 


Amendments proposed by Mr. Asuvurst to the bill S. 3331, viz: 

On page 14, line 8, strike out the words “ Black Canyon or Boulder 
n” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ at a site to be selected 
oard of competent engineers to be appointed by the President.” 
page 14, lines 12, 13, and 14, strike out the words “ or other suit- 

diversion works, to be located and constructed by the said Secre- 

said river as a part of said canal.” 

On page 14, line 15, after the word “ California,” insert the follow- 
“ provided an existing contract or concession made by the Republic 
Mexico to a corporation to build and operate a canal through Mexican 
y to irrigate land In California can not, within a reasonable 

e modified to protect the interests of the United States.” 
Or ige 17, line 21, insert the word “ Arizona” before the word 
=" fornia”; on page 17, line 23, strike ont all after the word 
f" down to and including the word “approval” on page 18, 


0 


page 24, line 21, strike out the word “such” and insert the 


t supplemental”; and on page 24, line 22, strike out the 
if any"’; and on page 24, line 23, strike out all after the 


Nevada ” “compact” in line 
” and insert the 
in line 3, 


“ approval” 


down to and including the word 
on page 25, line 8, strike out the word “ may 

‘shall’; and before the word “ negotiated,” 
word “hereafter”; and on page 25, after the word 


! 


+, strike out all of the remainder of the paragraph and insert | 


thereof the following: “And no work shall be begun and no 

ys expended on or in connection with works or structures pro- 

for in this act, and no water rights shall be claimed or initiated 

United States or others until the States of Arizona, California, 

vada and the Congress of the United States shall have approved 

supplemental compact.” 

“pn page 25, 
in lieu thereof the following: 

hat nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended 

‘fect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State relat- 

® the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of water used in 

tion, or any yested right acquired thereunder, and the Secretary 

Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, shall pro- 
n conformity with such laws.” 


LX VIII——301 


insert | 


strike out all of paragraph (e), lines 12 to 21, and | 
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On page 30, after line i9, insert the folowing as a new section: 

“Sec. 15. That until such time as a treaty between the United 
States of America and the United States of Mexico providing fer an 
equitable apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River is rati- 
fied by the Governments of both Nations, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy and purpose of the Government of the United States 
of America to reserve for use within the boundaries of the United 
States of America all flood waters of the Colorado River which may 
be stored or impounded therein to the end that the Government of 
the United States of Mexico, the citizens of that Republic, and the 
owners of Mexican lands may have direct and timely notice and 
warning that the use by them of any such waters as may temporarily 
flow into Mexico shall establish no right, legal or moral, to the econ- 
tinued use of such waters: Provided, That nothing in this aet shall be 
construed as a denial or recognition of any existing rights, if any, 
in Mexico to the use of the waters of the Colorado River, and this 
act shall be without prejudice to the negotiation of a treaty with 
Mexico affecting such rights.” 

On page 19, line 21, after the word “ stated,” insert the following pro- 
viso: “ Provided, That the Secretary of Interior in the delivery of water 
shall limit the amounts used in Arizona and California so that neither 
of said States shall use in excess of one-half of the water available in 
the lower basin out of the main Colerade River after 300,000 acre-feet 
has been deducted for use within the State of Nevada.” 

On page 14, line 23, after the word “ purpose,’ insert the following 
proviso: “ Provided further, That until otherwise provided by treaty all 
of the additional water made available by the storage of flood waters of 
the Colorado River shall be used to irrigate lands within the United 
States or for domestic uses therein, but that nothing in this act shali 
be construed as a denial or recognition of any existing rights, if any, 
in Mexico to the use of the waters of the Colorado River, and this act 
shall be without prejudice to the negotiation of a treaty with Mexice 
affecting sueh rights.” 

On page 25, line 5, after the semicolon, strike out lines 5 to 11, inclu- 
sive and insert: “ Provided, That im the event no such compact is entered 
into by the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, then there shall 
be reserved for acquisition by the State of Arizona, its agents, licensees, 
or assignees, at the switchboard, at the plant or plants operated through 
the use of water impounded by said dam, electrical energy equivalent to 
85 per cent of the total electrical energy made available by the use of 
such impounded water, to be contracted for by said State, or its agents, 
licensees, or assignees, within six nronths after notice by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to be paid fer as and when said electrical energy 
is ready for delivery. If said plant or plants are operated by the 
Government, then said electrical energy shall be delivered on the terms 
and charges provided in the general regulations for delivery of electrical 
energy at the switchboard to municipal corporations and political sub- 
divisions. If, however, said plant or plants are operated by licensee 
or lHeensees of the Government, then said electrical energy shall be 
delivered at the switchboard by said licensee or licensees upon terms 
and charges equivalent to those that would have been fixed by the Gov- 
ernment had the Government delivered such energy, and said equivalent 
terms and charges to be made by said licensee or licensees shall be estab- 
lished and fixed by the Government.” 

On page 18, line 16, insert as a new paragraph: 

“(C) In order to compensate the States for the use of their natural 
resources consisting of the water in the river, the bed of the river, and 
the fall of the river, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay annually to the States in which said works are 
located a sum or sums equal to the amount of money which such States 
would receive from taxation on power and other property if the power 
and reservoir site, the dan», and other works were privately owned. 
Such payments in lieu of taxes shall be made by the said Secretary from 
revenues obtained from the sale of pewer and shall commence on the 
second year after the dam and power plant are completed and upon the 
condition that the assessed valuations to be made and the rates of taxa- 
tion shall be no greater than upon otber privately owned property of 
similar character used for the development 
States.” 


Mr. PHIPPS. 


of power within such 


Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to make a similar request, and offer 
certain amendments to be printed in the Recorp and considered 
as read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute offered by Mr. 
Purrps is as follows: 





Without objection, it will be so 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That for the purpose of controlling and regulating the flow of the 
lower Colorado River for protection against floods, providing for 
storage and delivery of the waters thereof for reclamation of public 
lands and other beneficial uses within the United States, and for the 
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generation of electrical energy as a means of making the project herein 
authorized a self-supporting and financially solvent undertaking, the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, subject to the terms of 
the Colorado River compact hereinafter mentioned— 

“(1) To construct, operate, and maintain a dam and incidental 
works in the main stream of the Colorado River at Black Canyon, 
Boulder Canyon, or such other advantageous place as may, in the | 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, be more suitable, adequate 
to create a storage reservoir of a capacity of not less than 20,000,000 
acre-feet of water; 

“(2) To construct, operate, and maintain suitable irrigation and 
other works, if in his judgment such works are necessary and proper 
to permit the use in the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, for irriga- 
tion and domestic purposes, in the most efficient and economical man- | 
ner, of the waters of the Colorado River; and 

“(3) To acquire, by proceedings in eminent domain or otherwise, 
all lands, rights of way, and other property necessary for such purposes, 

“Spc. 2. (a) There is hereby established a special fund, to be 
known as the ‘Colorado River dam fund’ (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘fund’) and to be available, as hereinafter provided, only for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. All revenues received in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act shall be paid into, and expenditures 
shall be made out of, the fund under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance to the 
fund, from time to time, and within the appropriations therefor, such 
amounts as the Secretary of the Interior deems necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of this act, except that the aggregate amount of such 
advances shall not exceed the sum of $90,000,000. Interest at the | 
rate of 4 per cent per annum accruing during the year upon the 
amounts so advanced and remaining unpaid shall be paid annually out 
of the fund. 

“(c) Moneys in the fund advanced under subdivision (b) shall be 
available only for expenditures for construction and the payment of 
interest, during construction, upon the amounts so advanced. No ex- 
penditures out of the fund shall be made for operation and maintenance 
except from appropriations therefor. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall charge the fund as of 
June 30 in each year with such amount as may be necessary for the 
payment of interest on advances made under subdivision (b) at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum accrued during the year upon the amounts 
so advanced and remaining unpaid, except that if the fund is insuffi- 
cient to meet the payment of interest the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, in his discretion, defer any part of such payment, and the 
amounts so deferred shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum until paid. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, the amount of money in 
the fund in excess of the amount necessary for construction, operation, 
and maintenance, and payment of interest. Upon receipt of each such 
certificate, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
charge the fund with the amount so certified as repayment of the 
advances made under subdivision (b), which amount shall be covered 
into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, and shall be 
available for the purposes specified in subdivision (g). 

“(f) In order to make the advances to the fund, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, if he deems it advisable, exercise the authority 
granted by the various Liberty bond acts and the Victory Liberty loan 
act, as amended and supplemented, to issue bonds, notes, and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the United States; and any bonds so issued 
shall be disregarded in computing the maximum amount of bonds | 
authorized by section 1 of the second Liberty bond act, as amended. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
use, upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, for the pay- 
ment, redemption, or purchase, at not to exceed par and accrued inter- 
est, of any bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States, the money covered into the Treasury under subdivision (e) in 
repayment of the amounts advanced. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to 
time, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums of money as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act, not exceeding in the aggregate $90,000,000, 

“Sec. 4. (a) No work shall be begun and no moneys expended on or 
in connection with the works or structures provided for i: this act, 
and no water rights shall be claimed or initiated hereunder, and no 
steps shall be taken by the United States or by others to initiate or 
perfect any claims to the use of water pertinent to such works or struc- 
tures until the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming shall have approved the Colorado River 
compact mentioned in section 12 hereof, 

“(b) Before any money is appropriated or any construction work 
done or contracted for, the Secretary of the Interior shall make pro- 
vision for revenues, by contract or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, adequate, in his judgment, to insure payment of 
all expenses of operation and maintenance of said works incurred by the 
United States and the repayment, within 50 years from the date of the 
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completion of the project, of all amounts advanced to the fund under 
subdivision (b) of section 2, together with interest thereon. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to contract for the storage of water 
in said reservoir and for the delivery thereof at such points on the 
river as may be agreed upon, for irrigation and domestic uses, upon 
charges that will provide revenue whica, in addition to other revenues 
accruing under the reclamation law and under this act, will, in his 


| judgment, cover operation and maintenance expense of works con. 


structed under this act and the payments to the United States under 
subdivision (b) of section 4. 

“(b) All contracts for the delivery of water for irrigation purposes 
shall provide that all irrigable land held in private ownership by any 
one owner in excess of 160 acres shall be appraised in a manner to jo 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the sale prices theres: 
fixed by the said Secretary on the basis of its actual bona fide vali. 
at the date of appraisal, without reference to the proposed construc 
tion of any irrigation works under the provisions of this act; and thot 
no such excess lands so held shall receive water if the owners thereof 
shall refuse to execute valid recordable contracts for the sale of such 
lands under terms and conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior and at prices not to exceed those fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Contracts respecting water for irrigation and domestic uses 
shall be for permanent service. 

“(c) Subject to the limitations of section 6, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to permit the use, by any political subdivisions 
or municipal or private corporations licensed in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, of water or water power from the dam au- 
thorized to be constructed by this act. 

“(d) The Federal Power Commission is hereby authorized to ise 
preliminary permits and licenses to political subdivisions or municipal 
or private corporations for the purpose of utilizing the surplus water 
or water power from the dam herein authorized, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal water power act, as amended, except that 
(1) such licenses shall be subject to all the provisions of this act, (2) 
the amount of the charges shall be fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, with a view to meeting the revenue requirements of the project 
provided for in this act, and (3) all revenues derived from such 
licenses shall be deposited in the fund, 

“(e) 1 licenses issued by the Federal Power Commission under the 
authority of this section shall provide (1) that use by the licensee of 
the water or water power from the dam and reservoir for the generation 
of electricity shall be subject and subservient to the dominant uses 
specified in section 6, and to the control, management, and operation of 
the dam and reservoir by the United States in furtherance of such 
uses, and (2) that the Secretary of the Interior shall have such con- 
trol and supervision over the construction of project works by the 
licensee, including location of construction-camp sites and facilities, as 
may be necessary in his judgment to prevent the licensee from inter- 
fering with the Secretary of the Interior in the construction or opera- 
tion of the dam and incidental works, or with another licensee in the 
construction or operation of project works. 

“(f) The use is hereby authorized of such publie and reserved lands 
of the United States as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine to 
be necessary or convenient for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of main transmission lines to transmit electrical energy yen- 
erated in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

“(g) After the repayments to the United States of all money ad- 
vanced, with interest, charges shall be on such basis and the revenues 
derived therefrom shall be disposed of as may be hereafter prescribed 
by the Congress. 

“(h) No person shall have or be entitled to the use for any purpose 
of the water stored in the reservoir except by contract made or peri 


| or license granted as herein provided. 


“Sec. 6. The dam and reservoir provided for by section 1 here 
shall be used: First, for river regulations and flood control; second 
for irrigation and domestic uses and satisfaction of present perfect«( 
rights in pursuance of Article VIII of the Colorado River com} 
and third, for power, it being the intent of this act that the use 
water for power shall be subservient to the first two uses specili 
above, which shall be known as the dominant uses. The title to su 
dany, reservoir, and incidental works shall forever remain in the Uniti 
States and the United States shall always control, manage, and opera 
the same, except as otherwise provided in this act. 

“Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, when 
repayments to the United States of all money advanced, with inter: 
shall have been made, transfer the title to any irrigation works 
appurtenant structures constructed under the provisions of this act to 
the districts or other agencies in the United States having a beneficia! 
interest therein in proportion to their respective capital investmen's 
under such form of organization as may be acceptable to him, Such dis 
tricts or other agencies shall have the privilege at any time of utilizing 
by contract or otherwise such power possibilities as may exist upon 
such irrigation works and appurtenant structures, in proportion to the! 
respective contributions or obligations toward the capital cost of suc! 
works and structures from and including the diversion works to the poin' 
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each respective power plant may be located. The net proceeds 
‘ iny power developnrent on such irrigation works and/or appur- 
n¢ structures shall be paid into the fund and credited to such 
ts or other agencies on their contracts, in proportion to their 
; to develop power, until the districts or other agencies using such 
: sation works or structures have paid thereby and under any contract 
wige an amount of money equivalent to the operation and main- 
expense and cost of construction thereof. 
8. (a) All appropriations of water from the Colorado River, 
nt to or resulting from the construction, use, and operation of the 


nee 


herein authorized, shall be made and perfected in and in con- | 
tv with the laws of those States which may or shall have approved | 


erado River compact ratified in section 12 of this act. 

The United States, its permittees, licensees, and contractees, and 
cers and apprepriators of water stored, diverted, carried, and/or 

ted by the reservoir and other works herein authorized, shall 

and be subject to and controlled by said Colorado River compact 

construction, management, and” operation of said reservoir and 
ther works and the storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water for 


the eration of power, irrigation, and other purposes, anything in this | 
et to the contrary notwithstanding, and all permits, licenses, and con- | 


shal) so provide. 
ce) The United States, in constructing, 
im, reservoir, and other works herein authorized, including the 
riation, delivery, and use of water for the generation of power, 


ition, or other uses, and all users of water thus delivered and 
ll users and appropriators of waters stored by said reservoir and/or 
‘ i by other works constructed under this act, including all per- 


s and licensees of the United States or any of its agencies, 
observe apd be subject to and controlled, anything to the con- 


herein notwithstanding, by the terms of such compact, if any, | 


en the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, for the equitable 
on of the benefits, Including power, arising from the use of water 
to said States, subsidiary to and consistent with said Colo- 
River compact, which may be negotiated and approved by said 
ind to which Congress shall give its consent and approval on 
rre March 4, 1927, and the terms of any such compact con- 
1 i between said States and approved and consented to by Congress 
said date: Provided, That in the latter case such compact shall 
ibject to all contracts, if any, made by the Secretary of the Inte- 
under section 5 hereof and all preliminary permits and licenses 
icsned by the Federal Power Commission prior to the date of such 
al and consent by Congress. 
(d) Nothing in this act shall be deemed to waive any of the rights 
vers reserved or granted to the United States by paragraph 7 
20 of the act providing for the admission of Arizona, ap- 
d June 20, 1910, and by the tenth paragraph of Article XX of 


» hof, 
( t 


tion 


nstitution of Arizona, but the Secretary of the Interior is 
ized on behalf of the United States to exercise such of said 
and powers as may be necessary or convenient for the con- 


managing, and operating | 
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nection with Laguna Dam; but the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to modify the said contract, with the consent of the said district, 
and also to enter into a contract or contracts with the said district or 
other districts, persons, or agencies for the construction, in accordance 
with this act, of suitable irrigation works and appurtenant structures, 
and also for the operation and maintenance thereof, with the consent 
of the other users. 

“Sec. 11. ‘ Political subdivision" or ‘ political subdivisions’ as used 
in this act shall be understood to include any State, irrigation, or other 
district, municipality, or other governmental organization. 

“* Reclamation law’ as used in this act shall be understood to mean 
that certain act of the Congress of the United States approved June 17, 
1902, entitled ‘An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and dis- 
posal of public land in certain States and Territories to the construction 


of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands,’ and the acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto. 
“* Maintenance’ as used herein shall be deemed to include in each 


instance provision for keeping the works in good operating condition. 

“Szc. 12. (a) The Colorado River compact signed at Santa Fe 
N. Mex., November 24, 1922, pursuant to act of Congress approved 
August 19, 1921, entitled ‘An act to permit a compact or agreement 
between the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming respecting the disposttion and apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Colorado River, and for other purposes,’ is 
hereby approved by the Congress of the United States, and this approval 
shall become effective when the legislatures of each of the signatory 
States shall have unconditionally approved such compact. 

“(b) The rights of the United States in or to waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries, howsoever claimed or acquired, as well as the 
rights of those claiming under the United States, shall be subject to and 
controlled by the said Colorado River compact. 

“(c) Also all patents, grants, contracts, concessions, leases, permits, 
licenses, rights of way, or other privileges from the United States or 
under its authority, necessary or convenient for the use of waters of 
the Colorado River or its tributaries, or for the generation or trans 
mission of electrical energy generated by means of the waters of said 
river or its tributaries, shall be upon the express condition and with the 
express covenant that the rights of the recipients or holders thereof to 
waters of the river or its tributaries, for the use of which the same 
are necessary, convenient, or incidenta!, and the use of the same shall 
likewise be subject to and controlled by said Colorado River compact. 

“(d) The conditions and covenants referred to herein shail be 
deemed to run with the land and the right, interest, or privilege therein 
and water right, and shall attach as a matter of law, whether set out 
or referred to in the instrument evidencing any such patent, grant, 
contract, concession, lease, permit, license, right of way, or other privi- 


| lege from the United States or under its authority or not, and shal! be 


n and use of the works herein authorized and for carrying out | 


irposes of this act. 
9. All lands of the United States found by the Secretary of 
Interior to be practicable of irrigation and reclamation by the irri- 
works authorized herein shall be withdrawn from public entry. 
eafter, at the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, such 
shall be opened for entry, in tracts varying in size but not 
160 acres, as may be determined by the Secretary of the 
in accordance with the provisions of the reclamation law, and 
such entryman shall pay an equitable share in accordance with 
benefits received, as determined by the sald said Secretary, of 
construction cost of trrigation works constructed under this act 
nd appurtenant structures, said payments to be made in such install- 
ments and at such times as may be specified by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in accordance with the provisions of the said reclamation law, 
and shall constitute revenue from said project and be covered inte the 
d herein provided for: Provided, That ali persons who have served 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during the war 
Germany, the war with Spain, or in the suppression of the insur- 
ion in the Philippines, and who have been honorably separated 


lischarged therefrom or placed in the Regular Army or Navy re- | 


, Shall have the exclusive preference right for a period of three 
to enter said lands, subject, however, to the provisions of 
section C of section 4, act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 
702); and also, so far as practicable, preference shall be given to said 
in all construction work authorized by this act: Provided 
er, That in the event such an entry shall be relinquished at any 
prior to actual residence upon the land by the entryman for not 

s than one year, lands so relinquished shall not be subject to entry 


ont 


ns 


{ 


it in the local land office, and after the expiration of said 60-day 
od such lands shall be open to entry, subject to the preference in 

is section provided, 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be construed as modifying In any 
ner the existing contract, dated October 23, 1918, between the 
ed States and the Imperial irrigation district, providing for a con- 


+} 


Y 


Unit 


ra period of 60 days after the filing and notation of the relinquish- | 





deemed to be for the benefit of and be available to the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and 
the users of water therein or thereunder, by way of suit, or 
otherwise, in any litigation respe¢ting the waters of the Colorado River 
or its tributaries. 

“ Szc. 


defense, 


13. This act shall be deemed a supplement to the reclamation 
law, which said reclamation law shall govern the construction, oper: 

tion, and management of the works herein authorized, except as other- 
wise herein provided. 


“ Sec. 14. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to 





make investigation and public reports of the feasibility of projects for 
irrigation, generation of electric power, and other purposes in the 


States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming for the purpose 
of making such information available to said States and to the Congress, 
and of formulating a comprehensive scheme of headwater control and 
the Improvement and utilization of the water of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries. The sum of $250,000 is hereby appropriated from said Colo- 
rado River dam fund, created by section 2 of this act, for such purposes. 
“Sec. 15. The jurisdiction, power, and authority of the Federal 
Power Commission to issue licenses for the purpose of constructing 
operating, and maintaining dams, water conduits, reservoirs, 
houses, transmission lines, or other project works necessary 
venient for the development and improvement of navigation on 
Colorado River and its tributaries, and for the development, t: 
sion, and utilization of power across, along, from, or in the Colorado 
River and its tributaries, or upon any part of the public lands or 
reservations of the United States abutting upon the Colorado River or 
its tributaries, or for the purpose of utilizing the surplus water or water 
power from any Government dam constructed or proposed to bx 
structed upon the Colorado River or its tributaries, is hereby suspended 
until the Colorado River compact is ratified as provided in section 12. 
“Sec. 16. (a) The provisions of this act, except subdivision (a) 
section 12 and section 15, shall take effect on the date upon which the 
Colorado River compact becomes binding and obligatory. 
“(b) Subdivision (a) of section 12 and section 15 of this act 
take effect upon the date of the approval of this act. 
“Sec. 17. The short title of this act shall be 
project act.’” 


power 


or con- 


the 
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con- 
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shall 
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Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower Colorado Biv2r 
Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River compact, and for other 
purposes.” 


The following amendments were also offered by Mr. Purpps: 


On page 14, line 8, strike out the words “or Boulder Canyon” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ Boulder Canyon, or such other ad- 
vantageous place as may, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be more suitable,”’. 

On page 14, line 10, strike out all after the word “and” through 
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the word “ California” in line 15, and insert in licu thereof the follow- | 
ing: “ suitable irrigation and other works, if in his judgment such works | 


are necessary and proper to permit the use in the Imperial and Coachella | 


Valleys for irrigation and domestic purposes, in the most efficient and 
economical manner, of the waters of the Colorado River” ; 

Page 23, line 2, strike out the words “said canai” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “any trrigation works,” and after the word “ struc- 
tures’ insert the words “ constructed under the provisions of this act”; 

Page 23, lines 8, 10, 18, and 16, strike out the words “ said canal” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ such irrigation works ” ; 

lage 24, line 1, strike out “(c)” and insert “(b),” and in line 12, 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(c)”; 

Page 24, lines 3, 7, and 13, strike out the word “ canals,”4 

Page 24, line 18, strike out the words “ said canal" and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “other works constructed under this act”; 

Page 25, line 12, strike out “(e)” and insert in lieu thereof “(d)” ; 

Page 26, line 8, strike out the words “said canal” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “irrigation works constructed under this act”; 

Page 27, line 17, strike out the words “said canal” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ suitable irrigation works”; and 

Page 29, line 18, strike out “un” and insert in lieu thereof “run”. 

On page 14, line 15, strike out all after the semicolon through the 
semicolon in line 20; 

Page 15, line 12, and page 17, line 14, strike out “ $125,000,000 ° and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $90,000,000 ” ; 

Page 18, beginning with line 17, strike out through line 18 on page 


21, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sree. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, under such 


regulations as he may prescribe, to contract for the storage of water 
in said reservoir and for the delivery thereof at such points on the 
river as may be agreed upon, for irrigation and domestic uses, upon 
charges that will provide revenue which, in addition to other revenues 
accruing under the reclamation law and under this act, will in his judg- 
ment cover operation and maintenance expense of works constructed 
under this act and the payments to the United States under subdivision 
(b) of section 4. 

“(b) All contracts for the delivery of water for irrigation purposes 


| ment? 


shall provide that all irrigable land held in private ownership by any | 
one owner in excess of 160 acres shall be appraised in a manner to be | 


prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the sale prices thereof 
fixed by the said Secretary on the basis of its actual bona fide value at 
the date of appraisal, without reference to the proposed construction of 
any irrigation works under the provisions of this act; and that no 
such excess lands so held shall receive water if the owners thereof shall 
refuse to execute valid recordable contracts for the sale of such lands 
under terms and conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior 
and at prices not to exceed those fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Contracts respecting water for irrigation and domestic uses shall be for 
permanent service, 

“(c) Subject to the limitations of section 6, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to permit the use, for the generation of electrical 
energy, by any political subdivisions or municipal or private corpora- 
tions licensed in accordance with the provisions of this section, of water 
or water power from the dam authorized to be constructed by this act, 

“(d) The Federal Power Commission is hereby authorized to issue 
preliminary permits and licenses to political subdivisions or municipal 
or private corporations for the purpose of utilizing the surplus water 
or water power from the dam herein authorized, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal water power act, as amended, except that (1) 
such licenses shall be subject to all the provisions of this act, (2) the 
amount of the charges shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
with a view to meeting the revenue requirements of the project pro- 
vided for in this act, (3) all revenue derived from such licenses shall be 


deposited in the fund, and (4) such use shall only be permitted and | 


power plants or other works so licensed shall only be constructed witbin 
a State which has ratified the Colorado River compact. 

“(e) All licenses issued by the Federal Power Commission under the 
authority of this section shall provide (1) that use by the licensee of 
the water or water power from the dam and reservoir for the genera- 
tion of electricity shall be subject and subservient to the dominant uses 


specified in section 6, and to the control, management, and operation of | 


the dam and reservoir by the United States in furtherance of such 
uses, and (2) that the Secretary of the Interior shall have such control 
and supervision over the construction of project works by the licensee, 
including location of construction camp sites and facilities, as may be 
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necessary, in his judgment, to prevent the licensee from interfering 
with the Secretary of the Interior in the construction or operation of 
the dam and incidental works, or with another licensee in the constrye. 
tion or operation of project works. 
“(f) The use is hereby authorized of such public and reserved lands 
of the United States as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine to 
be necessary or convenient for the construction, operation, qnd main- 
tenance of main transmission lines to transmit electrical energy yen 
erated in accordance with the provisions of this act. 
“(g) After the repayments to the United States of all money ad- 
vanced, with interest, charges shall be on such basis and the revenues 
derived therefrom shall be disposed of as may be hereafter prescribed 
by the Congress. 
“(h) No person shall have or be entitled to the use for any purpose 
of the water stored in the reservoir except by contract made or permit 
or license granted as herein provided.” 
Page 21, line 24, strike out “ plant,” ; 
Page 22, line 2, strike out alf after ‘‘ same” through line 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma and “except as otherwise provided in 
this act”; 
Page 24, line 7, strike out “(c)” 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(¢c)”"; 
Page 25, line 12, strike out “(e)” 
and 
Page 29, line 18, strike out “ un 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it be in order, without having the 
amendment formally offered under the cloture rtfle, to offer a 
substitute? I desire to offer a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. Must 
I offer that under the rule and have it printed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Anything in the nature of an 
amendment, under the rule, has to be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even though it is an amendment to an amend- 


and insert “(b),” and in line 12 


and insert in lieu thereof “(a)”: 


” 


and insert in lieu thereof “ run.” 


I desire to submit a parlia- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. An amendment to an amendment 
has to be read. 
Mr. NORRIS. Not having seen the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi, I can not properly describe my 
amendment. 
Mr. FLETCHER. No; but it is an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 
Mr. BORAH. I understand that the Senator from Wisconsin 
has made a motion to take up the public buildings bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is before the Senate. 
Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to take the Senator off the 
floor; but I should like to ask what would be the effect of this 
motion, if it prevails, upon the pending business? 
The VICK PRESIDENT. It would displace the pending 
business. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I be heard for a mo- 
ment upon that point? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 
Mr. LENROOT. I should like to call the Chair’s attention (o 
subdivision 7 of Rule VII, which reads as follows: 


The Presiding Officer may at any time lay, and it shall be in order 
at any time for a Senator to move to lay, before the Senate any bill or 
other matter sent to the Senate by the President or the House of 
Representatives, and any question pending at that time shall be sus- 
pended for this purpose. Any motion so made shall be determined 
without debate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that, being a 
message from the House, it is a privileged motion. 
Mr. LENROOT. It would not displace the unfinished busi- 
ness? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ished business. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I desire to inquire from the Senator from 
Wisconsin and from the Chair, please, whether the suggestion 
just made is that if this motion be adopted it does not dis- 
place the unfinished business? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not displace the unfinished 
business. It suspends its consideration but does not displace it. 
Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President 
Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 
Mr. CAMERON. I have here two telegrams, one from the 
Governor of Arizona and the other from one of the commis- 





It would not displace the unfin- 
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eioners of Arizona, which I ask unanimous consent to have 
read and inserted in the Recorp. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegrams 

ill be read. 

: Mr. JOHNSON. Why not have them printed in the Recorp 
instead of being read? 

\ir. CAMERON. I should like to have them read. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT., Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object. 

Mr. CAMERON. Very well; then I will have them put in the 
Recorp without being read; or if they can be returned to me, 
I will read them myself. I withdraw my request. 

\ir. CAMERON subsequently asked and obtained permis- 
sion to have the telegrams printed in the Recorp, as follows :] 


PHOENIX, ARiz., February 24, 1927. 





H RALPH CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
I want to congratulate you for the splendid, patriotic, and un- 
compromising fight you are making on bebalf of the State of Arizona. 


It is only when vital fundamental principles are at stake that a fight 
such as you have conducted can be justified. Great wars have been 
waged in Europe—one of them involving the world—over principles 
, more vital than are involved in the struggle in which you are 
engaged. The rape of France and the seizing of Alsace-Lorraine 

by Germany and its restoration to France as a result of the World 


War is the nearest parallel that I can think of as applied to the 
situation in Congress on the Swing-Johnson bill. California’s proposals 
are equally as ruthless, unmoral, and unconscionable as were Ger- 
many’s when she took Alsace-Lorraine from France. I have con- 
fidence that the magnificent fight you are making will prove success- 
ful but, if it fails and the State of Arizona is despoiled, I have 

lence that a just God will eventually restore to our State what 

be torn from her because of economic might, political influence, 





| wealth, 
Gro. W. P. Hunt, 
Governor. 
PHOENIX, Ariz., February 24, 1927. 
Hon. RALPH CAMERON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
When Arizona presented proposition to California and Nevada on 
February 7, upon their suggestion we recessed on the 10th to. meet 
ain the 18th. At California’s suggestion, another postponement was 
to the 24th, and we received a wire to-day postponing meeting 
in until February 28. 
I sent following wire to-day to Squires, of Nevada, chairman tri- 
State conference: 
Vire received. Our commissioners explained very definitely and at 
th that our authority expires on March 3. Our legislature adjourns 
March 10. The action of again postponing this conference, this time 
) February 28, leaves only three or four days for us to act. In view 
of this fact, do you think further conferences at this time advisable 
California gives an indication that she really means to do some- 
We are tired of spending money and frittering away time 
back and forth to Los Angeles. We suggested that the Cali- 
f mmission send us their proposal, so that we might have a 
h to go over it before we arrived in California in order to save 
but so far have heard nothing from them and no proposal has 
I should like your thoughts in the matter.” 
nt the above largely because statements have been appearing in 
( fornia papers to effect that delays are attributable to Arizona. 
no time asked for a recess or a delay. We urged the opposite. 
nsibility for delay is attributable solely to California. 
H. S. McCLuskKey. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


. ived, 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I may say that under the 
' my motion must be determined without debate, and I ask 

ra vote, 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
LWo. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order that this motion 
must be determined without debate. When the matter is taken 
up, of course, it will be open to full debate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is not a motion to take up a bill to displace another bill 
debatable? 

Mr. LENROOT. This will not displace the other bill. 

Mr. oicKELLAR. I am not an expert on the rules, but we 
nave —— debated motions to take up a bill to displace an- 
other bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a motion to take up the House amend- 
ments to a Senate bill that has already been passed, and Rule 


Mr. President, I desire to say a word 
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— says that any motion so made shall be determined without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
acquire certain lands within the District of Columbia to be used 
as sites for public buildings, which were, on page 1, line 10, 
after “ 1926,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, line 11, after 
“1926,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, line 12, after 
“act,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, after line 14, to 
insert the following: 


Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sc. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
the sum of $250,000,000, in addition to the amount authorized in 
section 3 hereof, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, but under 
this authorization, and from appropriations (exclusive of appropria- 
tions made for ‘ remodeling and enlarging public buildings’), hereto- 
fore made for the acquisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarg- 
ing, remodeling, or extension of public buildings under the control 
of the Treasury Department, not more than $35,000,000, in the aggre- 
gate, shall be expended annually (except that any part of the balance 
of such sum of $35,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any 
year may be expended in any subsequent year without reference to 
this limitation) : Provided, That such amount as is necessary, not to 
exceed $50,000,000 of the total amount authorized to be expended 
under the provisions of this act, shall be available for projects in the 
District of Columbia, and not more than $10,000,000 thereof shall be 
expended annually (except that any part of the balance of such sum 
of $10,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any year may be 
expended in any subsequent year without reference to this limitation) : 
Provided, That at least one-fifth of the expenditures outside of the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1927 shall be for the 
buildings heretofore authorized and at least one-fifth of the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1928, and at least one-fifth of the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1929, shall be for a like purpose unless a 
less amount shall be necessary to complete all of such buildings: 
Provided further, That expenditures outside the District of Columbia 
under the provisions of this section shall not exceed the sum of 
$5,000,000 annually in any one of the States, Territories, or posses- 
sions of the United States.” 

(b) The last paragraph of such section 5 is amended by striking out 
* $150,000,000 " and inserting in lieu thereof “ $250,000,000.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: “Authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be used as sites for public buildings, and 
for other purposes.” 


The 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. RANSDELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
RecorpD a telegram from the Governor of Arizona relating to the 
Boulder dam bill; also a telegram from one of the commis- 
sioners of Arizona; also a copy of a letter from Hon. Bibb 
Graves, Governor of the State of Alabama, relating to the own- 
ership by the State of the beds of streams; and also a copy of 
the compact executed by the States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey last month respecting the division of the waters 
of the Delaware River. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PHOENIX, ARIz., February 24, 1927. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

T want to congratulate you for the splendid patriotic and uncompro- 
mising fight you are making on behalf of the State of Arizona. It is 
only when vital fundamental! principles are at stake that a fight such 
as you have conducted can be justified. Two great wars have been 
waged in Europe, one of them involving the world, over principles no 
more vital than are involved in the struggle in which you are now en- 
gaged. The seizing of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany and its restoration 
to France as a result of the World War is the nearest parallel that I 
ean think of as applied to the situation in Congress on 
Johnson bill. California’s proposals are equally as ruthless and un 
scionable as were Germany's when she took Alsace-Lorraine from France. 


the Swing- 


on- 
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I have confidence that the magnificent fight you are making will prove 
successful, but if it fails and the State of Arizona is despoiled, I have 
confidence that a just God will eventually restore to our State what 
may be torn from her because of economic might, political influence, and 
wealth, 

Gro. W. P. Hunt, Governor, 


— 


PHOENIX, Aniz., February 24, 1927. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

When Arizona presented proposition to California and Nevada on 
February 7, upon their suggestion we recessed on the 10th to meet again 
the 18th. At California’s suggestion another postponement was made 
to the 24th, and we received a wire to-day postponing mecting again 
until February 28. I sent following wire to-day to Squires, of Nevada, 
chairman tri-State conference: “ Wire received; our commissioners 
explained very definitely and at length that our authority expires on 
March 3; our legislature adjourns March 10. The action on again 
postponing this conference, this time to February 28, leaves only three 
or four days for us to act. In view of this fact, do you think further 
conferences at this time advisable unless California gives an indication 
that she really means to do something? We are tired of spending 
money and frittering away time chasing back and forth to Los Angeles. 
We suggested that the California commission send us their proposal so 
that we might have a chance to go over it before we arrived in Cali- 
fornia in order to save time, but so far have heard nothing from them 
and no proposal has been received. I should like your thoughts in the 
matter.” I sent the above largely because statements have been appear- 
ing in California papers to effect that delays are attributable to Arizona. 
We at no time asked for a recess or a delay; we urged the opposite. 
Responsibility for delay is attributable solely to California. 

H. 8S. McC.Luskey. 





EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Montgomery, February 21, 1927. 
The VicE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Believing that the State of Alabama owns, subject to navi- 
gation and war rights of the United States, the bed, shores, water, and 
the power in the water, of that part of the Tennessee River within 
Alabama, the Legislature of the State of Alabama has created a com- 
mission, known as the Muscle Shoals Commission. This commission 
is charged with the duty to investigate the right, title, and interest of 
the State in and to the power dam, power site, and other improvements 
at Wilson Dam and Muscle Shoals, to report back to the legislature 
its findings and conclusions, and to recommend such legislation as will 
preserve and conserve such right, title, and interest. 

As Governor of the State of Alabama, I am directed by the Muscle 
Shoals Commission and the Alabama Public Service Commission to give 
to interested parties formal notice of the intention of the duly con- 
stituted authorities of the State to undertake to protect and preserve 
such rights of the State of Alabama as the commission’s investigation 
may reveal. The State further gives notice of its intention to claim 
and to assert Alabama’s interest in the dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama’s ownership of the bed, shores, and water of that part of the Ten- 
nessee River within the State of Alabama, as well as its ownership of 
the power heretofore developed and hereafter to be developed at Muscle 
Shoals. 

Respectfully, 
Biss Graves, Governor, 





STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
WaTER PoLicy COMMISSION, 
January 17, 1927. 
To the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

In accordance with chapter 344 of the laws of New Jersey, approved 
July 19, 1926, the water policy commission undertook negotiations 
with commissions representing the State of New York and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania with reference to a compact as to the waters of 
the Delaware River. 

We were ably assisted on the technical questions involved by Mr. 
Frank H. Sommer, general counsel of the commission, and by a staff of 
engineers consisting of Messrs. George W. Fuller, Morris R. Sherrerd, 
and Charles F. Breitzke. 

An agreement having been arrived at, the draft of the compact pro- 
posed is herewith transmitted. This has been signed by all of the rep- 


resentatives of New Jersey, except Mr. Edward L. Young, who found it 


impossible to accept the appointment to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Palmer Campbell. 

We were aided in our study of the questions involved by the work 
of those who negotiated the compact previously rejected by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and the State of New Jersey. 

We found it desirable at this time to propose only a partial alloca- 
tion ef the waters of the Delaware River in such a manner as to pro- 
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tect adequately the interests of New Jersey, since conditions may arise 
within the next 25 or 50 years which can not be foreseen and properly 
dealt with in the compact now submitted. 

We hold ourselves in readiness to answer any questions which may be 
asked or to submit such additional information as may be desired, 

I remain, 


Your very truly, 
WILLARD I, HAMILTON, Chairman, 





COMPACT AS TO THE WATERS OF THE DELAWARE RIVER 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Compact 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the State of New Jersey, and 
the State of New York, having appointed as commissioners, for the 
purpose of negotiating a compact with respect to the water resources 
of the Delaware River, Charles H. Miner, Robert Y. Stuart, Philip P, 
Wells, for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Willard I. Hamilton, 
Henry G. Parker, Harry Bacharach, S. Wood McClave, Carroll P, 
Bassett, F. Morse Archer, Edward L. Young, for the State of New 
Jersey ; George MacDonald, Rudolph Reimer, Jefferson DeMont Thomp- 
son, for the State of New York, the said commissioners, after negotia- 
tions, have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


This compact between the sovereign States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York is entered into to provide for the preservation of 
the Delaware River and, consistent with such object, to enable each 
of the said States to make use of a part of the waters thereof for the 
purpose of meeting present and reasonably prospective needs. This 
compact does not allocate the remaining waters nor fix any ratio or 
principle to govern future divisions, 


ARTICLE If 


Where used in this compact, singular words shall be considered as 
including the plural, masculine words shall be construed as including 
the feminine and neuter, and the following terms and expressions shall 
have the meanings respectively designated for each: 

(1) The ternr “waters of the Delaware River” means the surface 
waters originating within the Delaware drainage basin. 

(2) The term “channel” or “channel of the Delaware River” 
means the bed of the Delaware River and the lands on and over which 
the waters of said river flow, beginning at the place where said river 
crosses latitude 42°, the northern boundary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and extending thence continuously as the said 
winds and turns down to latitude 40° 1244’ near Trenton Falls. 

(8) The term “ Delaware drainage basin” means the total area 
of both land and water from which the surface waters flow down to 
where the channel of the Delaware River crosses latitude 40° 124’. 

(4) The term “Upper Basin” means that part of the Delaware 
drainage basin from which the surface waters flow down to where 
the channel of the Delaware River crosses latitude 41° 21%’, below the 
mouth of the Neversink River and near the point which marks the 
boundary between the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the States 
of New Jersey and New York. 

(5) The ternr “Lower Basin” means that part of the Delaware 
drainage basin which is not embraced within the Upper Basin. 

(6) The term “tributary” or “tributary of the Delaware River” 
means any watercourse, the waters of which naturally flow into the 
channel of the Delaware River. 

(7) The term “development” means making water available for 
use or diversion by the construction of any intake, dam, or other 
works. 

(8) The term “develop” means to make available by development. 

(9) The term “ point of storage"? means the place on a tributary or 
in the channel of the Delaware River at which a dam is maintained 
for the purpose of creating storage. 

(10) The term “ point of diversion * means the place at which water 
is diverted from a tributary or from the channel of the Delaware 
River. 

(11) The term “ diversion ” when referring to the water of a tribu- 
tary means the taking or removal from that tributary of water which 
is not returned into the channel of the Delaware River either above 
the point at which the tributary enters said channel or within a distance 
of 12 miles below that point, measured along the center line of said 
channel. When referring to the channel of the Delaware River this 
term means the taking or removal from said channel of water whic! 
is not returned into said channel or into the Delaware River below 
latitude 40° 12%’ within a distance of 12 miles below the place of 
taking or removal, measured along the center line of said channel and 
river. 

(12) The term “divert” means to effect a diversion. 

(18) The term “ domestic and municipal” as applied to the use of 
water means the use of water by or fcr waterworks serving the public. 

(14) The term “sanitation” as applied to the use of water meaus 
the use of water for the conveyance of sewage and other wastes. 
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as applied to the use of water means 
of water for manufacturing and industrial purposes, other 


The term “ industry 


t is 

, »nower, then the water used is not taken from waterworks serving 
ad 

t lic. 
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The term “power” as applied to the use of water means all 
water, direct or indirect, for the generation of energy. 

The term “navigation” as applied to the use of water means 
e of water for transportation and for the operation of water 


The term “commission” means the Tri-State Delaware River 
( ission. 
ARTICLE III 
' the purposes of this compact the order of importance and public 
value of water shall be: (A) domestic and municipal, (B) sanitation, 
(Cc) industry and power, and (D) navigation. 
ARTICLE IV 


ect to the duties and obligations imposed by this compact, any 
strative department or political subdivision authorized in that 
f by or under the laws of any signatory State, or any corporation, 
rship, association, or person hereafter so authorized, may exer- 
he rights and privileges herein conferred on such State in con- 
f y with such other terms and conditions as that State 
and under such further requirements as the commission may 

in the exercise of its authority under this compact. 

ARTICLE V 


Subject to the provisions of this compact, each signatory State 
may divert water from any tributary of the Delaware River within 
that State or from the channel or from both. The total quantity 
which may be diverted by each State in any one calendar year shall 
not exceed the following : 

Pennsylvania: Three hundred and twenty-eight and one-half billion 
which total quantity is equivalent to an average of 900,000,- 
gallons daily. 
New Jersey: Two hundred nineteen billion gallons, which total 
ntity is equivalent to an average of 600,000,000 gallons daily. 
New York: Two hundred nineteen billion gallons, which total quan- 
s equivalent to an average of 600,000,000 gallons daily. 
quantities of water herein authorized to be diverted are in 
ion to all quantities of water which have heretofore been lawfully 
rted by the normal operation of all works existing and in actual 


i 


pact becomes effective, and the future diversion of water in quan- 
ities not exceeding those heretofore lawfully diverted by the normal 
operation of such works shall not be charged against the total quan- 
tity which may be diverted under authority of this article by that 
signatory State in which said works are located. 


ARTICLE VI 
rsions allowable under Article V may be made by each signa- 
t State from any tributary of the Delaware River within that 
State for use either within or without the Delaware drainage basin, 
§ t to the following restrictions and limitations: 


( Authority for every development shall be obtained, and every 
da pment shall be carried out, under the laws of the State in 
Ww it is located. 


On every tributary from which a diversion is made there shall 
| ided sufficient storage to insure the reserve flows required by 

{ $s articie, 
) Within the upper basin, at all times during the months of 
July, August, September, and October, there shall be released from 
storage and delivered into the tributary or into the channel of the 
Delaware River above the point at which the tributary enters said 
a reserve flow equal to 0.45 cubic foot per second for each 
mile of drainage area above the point of storage; during the 


ct t 
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inder of the year such reserve flow shall be maintained only on | 


lays when the flow from the drainage area above the point of 
» is less than 0.45 cubie foot per second for each square mile of 
age @fea above the point of storage. 
Within the lower basin there shall at all times be released from 
e and delivered into the tributary or into the channel of the 
l ware River above the point at which the tributary enters said 
channel a reserve flow equal to 0.15 cubie foot per second for each 
re mile of drainage area above the point of storage. 


ARTICLE VII 


versions allowable under Article V may be made by each signa- 
tory State from the channel of the Delaware River for use either 
n or without the Delaware drainage basin, subject to the following 
ictions and limitations: 
(1) All diversions shall be made in accordance with schedules 
hich shall be prescribed from time to time by the commission. In 
upper basin said schedules shall allow to each diverting State 
least one-third of the flow over and above the reserve-flow require- 
nts; in the lower basin said schedules shall allow to each diverting 
te at least one-half of the flow over and above the reserve-flow 
irements. Any schedule prescribed by the commission authorizing 


may | , 
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ration within each*State in the Delaware drainage basin when this | 
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the diversion of more than one-third of the divertible flow in the 
upper basin or of more than one-half of the divertible flow in the 
lower basin shall not operate to create an irrevocable right to con- 
tinue such excess diversion nor to prevent the commission from at 
any time modifying or changing any such schedule to allow to each 
diverting State in the upper basin only one-third of the divertible flow 
or to allow to each diverting State in the lower basin only one-half 
of the divertible flow, or to prevent the commission from at any time 
modifying or changing any such schedule in any other manner that 
may be necessary to meet the conditions existing at the time such 
change or modification is made. 

(2) In the absence of storage at the place where the diversion fs 
accomplished no water shall be diverted from the channel within the 
upper basin unless the flow in the channel is in excess of a reserve 
flow of 0.45 of a cubic foot per second per square mile of drainage 
area above the point of diversion. In every diversion, in the upper 
basin, made from a storage reservoir lying wholly or in part within 
the channel, a reserve flow equal to 0.45 of a cubic foot per second 
per square mile of drainage area above the point of storage shall be 
maintained at the point of storage at all times when the flow in the 
channel from the drainage area above the point of storage is greater 
than that amount; when the flow in the channel from the drainage 
1 above the point of storage is less than 0.45 of a cubic foot per 
second per square mile, then a reserve flow equal to the flow from the 
drainage area above the point of storage shall be maintained in the 
channel at the point of storage. 

(3) In the absence of storage at the place where the diversion is 
accomplished no water shall be diverted from the channel within the 
lower basin unless the flow in the channel is in excess of a reserve 
flow of 0.24 of a cubic foot per second per square mile of drainage 
area above the point of diversion. In every diversion, in the lower 
basin, made from a storage reservoir lying wholly or in part within 
the channel, a reserve flow equal to 0.24 of a cubic foot per second 
per square mile of drainage area above the point of storage shall be 
maintained at the point of storage at all times when the flow in the 
channel from the drainage area above the point of storage greater 
than that amount; when the flow in the channel from the drainage 
area above the point of storage is less than 0.24 of a cubic foot 


is 


per 
second per square mile, then a reserve flow equal to the flow from the 
drainage area above the point of storage shall be maintained in the 


channel at the point of storage. 

(4) The reserve flows required under this article at every point of 
diversion or of storage shall be in addition to water in transit which 
may be flowing in the channel at such point. 

(5) Every storage reservoir lying wholly or partly within the chan- 
nel of the Delaware River shall at all times be operated so as not to 
interfere with or retard the free passage of water in transit, of the 
required reserve flows and, except as otherwise permitted by the 
schedules prescribed by the commission, of that part of the flow in the 
said channel which may not be diverted by the State under the 
authorization of which State said storage reservoir was construcied, 


ARTICLE VIII 


Each signatory State may authorize an appropriate department to 
designate water in transit for the of that State all 
any 
purpose by or under the authorization of such State either on any 
tributary within said State or on the channel of the Delaware River. 
All water so designated shall be known as “ water in transit” and 
may be permitted to flow Ynto and down the channel of the Delaware 
River. All water which has been designated shall be considered 
as having been diverted at the point of storage where it was developed 
and shall be charged against the total quantity of water which may 
be diverted by the designating State under the authority of Article V. 

Water in transit may be removed from the channel of the Delaware 
River by or under the authority of the designating State. The daily 
rate at which water in transit may be removed from the channel shall 
not exceed the daily rate at which it delivered and no greater 
quantity’ of such water may be removed than shall have been de- 
livered into the said channel. All water in transit shall be subject 
to the reserve flow requirements of Articles VI and VII which apply at 


as use any or 


storage for 
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is 


the point of storage where said water was developed. In the case of 
water in transit from any development completed prior to the date 
when this compact becomes effective said reserve flow requirements 


shall, so long as the existing authorization for such development con- 
tinues in effect, apply only at times when water in transit from such 
development is actually flowing in the channel of the Delaware Biver. 

Every designation of water in transit made under the authority of 
this article shall be evidenced by the filing with the commission of a 
declaration setting forth the contemplated uses of said water and any 
such designation may at any time be withdrawn or amended without 
prejudice to its subsequent amendment or renewal. Notice of every 
amendment or renewal shall be given to the commission through the 
filing of a declaration, the provisions of which declaration shall 
become effective until two years from the date of the filing thereof 
unless the commission shall, after hearing, fix an earlier date. 


not 
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With the approval of the commission each signatory State may build 
dams entirely or partly across the channel of the Delaware River 
upon such terms and conditions as the commission, after hearing, 
may prescribe. 

All such dams shall be built so as to conform to the requirements 
relating to physical construction and safety in the State or States 
in which they are located and shall at all times be operated so as not 
to interfere with any diversion that is in accordance with schedules 
prescribed by the commission nor with any water in transit. 

ARTICLE X 

Notice every development for diversion from any tributary shall be 
filed with the commission, prior to the beginning of construction, by 
the State in which the development is located or by the holder of the 
authorization for such development; said notice shall include a state- 
ment of the quantity of water proposed to be diverted, the purpose 
of such diversion, and a copy of the authority for the development. 


ARTICLE XI 


To evidence that the provisions of this compact are being complied 
with there shall be installed and maintained, in connection with 
every development which comes under the provisions of this compact, 
adequate and suitable equipment for measuring all necessary quanti- 
ties and rates of water flow. Record of all water flows in connection 
with such developments shall be kept and furnished to the commis- 
sion as the said commission may require. Said equipment shall be 
installed and maintained and said records shall be kept and furnished 
by the State or by the holder of the authorization for every such 
development, 


ARTICLE XII 


No water from the Delaware drainage basin shall be diverted for 
use outside the boundaries of the States signatory to this compact. 
Except by legislative act no signatory State may give, grant, or dis- 
pose of to another signatory State, or to the holder of an authori- 
zation therefrom, any water allotted to it or developed by it under 
the provisions of this compact. The joint exercise by or under the 
authority of two or more of the signatory States of any right under 
this compact is hereby authorized. 

ARTICLE XIII 


The signatory States, recognizing the importance of conserving the 
sanitary quality of the waters flowing in the channel of the Delaware 
River so that these waters may be used as sources of domestic and 
municipal water supplies, agree to cooperate in carrying out a policy 
for maintaining said waters in a sanitary condition at least equa] to 
that which obtains as of the date when this compact becomes effective. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The beneficial effects of forest-covered areas on the regularization of 
stream flow, with attendant greater potential use of streams for 
domestic, industrial, navigation, and other purposes, are recognized 
by the signatory States. Each signatory State agrees to adhere to a 
policy covering the establishment and maintenance of an adequate 
forest cover in the Delaware drainage basin and the maintenance of 
the highest practicable standards of protection from fire on these lands. 


ARTICLE XV 


Each signatory State, in the exercise of any right under this compact, 
may take and condemn any property necessary for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of any dam in or across the channel of 
the Delaware River. Each signatory State may also take and con- 
demn any rights to the use of or in water the taking or condemna- 
tion of which rights is necessary to effect any allowable diversion 
made under this compact from any tributary or from the channel of 


the Delaware River. The power of condemnation herein conferred 
shall be exercised in accordance with the laws of the State in which 
the property or the rights to be taken or condemned are located. Any 
such property and rights, though devoted to a public use, may be 


taken and condemned in favor of any public use higher in the order of 
importance set forth in Article IIT. 


ARTICLE XVI 


All damages to persons or property resulting from the exercise of 
any rights under this compact shall be determined under the rule 
of damages, in accordance with the procedure, and in such~ manner 
as is provided by law of the State in which the damages are suf- 
fered. The damages suffered in the State of Pennsylvania shall be 
ascertained, recovered, and paid as provided by the forty-first section 


of the act approved April 29, 1874 (Pamphlet Laws 73), and the 
amendments and supplements thereto or any substitute therefor in 
effect when the development is authorized. The damages suffered in 


the State of New York or in the State of New Jersey shall be ascer- 
tained, recovered, and paid as provided by any general or other now- 
existing act applying thereto, or any substitute for the same in effect 
when the development is authorized. The court or courts which have 
jurisdiction of the subject matter in the respective States shall have 
jurisdiction of the person of every party in interest for the purpose of 
notice, summons, and hearing throughout all three signatory States. 
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ARTICLE XVII 


Any property of a signatory State or of the holder of an authoriza. 
tion of such State, acquired in the exercise of any right or privilege 
under this compact, which is located in any other signatory State, 
shall be subject to taxation as private property under the genera} 
laws of the State in which it is located. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Nothing in any existing treaty or compact between any two of the 
signatory States shall be modified or changed or invalidated by any- 
thing herein contained except in so far as the same is repugnant to 
any provision of this compact, 


ARTICLE XIX 


The Tri-State Delaware River Commission is hereby created as 4 
body corporate to consist of not more than three members from each 
of the signatory States. Each State may, by appropriate legislation, 
provide for the designation, appointment, and tenure of its members. 
Until such time as a signatory State shall by legislation otherwise 
provide, the governor of such State is hereby directed to designate ay 
appropriate officer or employee and may appoint not more than two 
other persons to represent said State as members of the Tri-State 
Delaware River Commission. 

Each signatory State shall have one vote in the commission. Every 
decision, authorization, or approval of the commission shall require a 
unanimous vote of the States entitled to vote thereon. On matters 
pertaining only to the lower basin, the State of New York shall have 
no vote. 

Every decision, authorization, or approval rendered shall be accom 
panied by a certificate of the commissioners that the same is, in their 
judgment, in the public interest, and such certificate shall state the 
reasons on which the decision, authorization, or approval is based. 

The powers and duties of the commission, in addition to those 
hereinbefore set forth, shall be: 

(1) To make rules and regulations for the organization and the 
conduct of its business. 

(2) To report annually to the governors for the information of the 
legislatures of the signatory States as to the developments under the 
terms of this compact and as to such other matters as may come 
within the purview of the commission. 

(3) To report in like manner at intervals of not more than five 
years as to the existing and reasonably prospective needs of the sig- 
natory States and the extent to which and thé®manner in which each 
signatory State has exercised its rights under this compact. 

(4) To observe the operation of all developments; to make such 
orders in writing after hearing as may be necessary to secure com- 
pliance with those provisions of this compact which are within the 
jurisdiction of the commission; and to institute any appropriate action 
or proceeding at law or in equity to enforce compliance with such 
orders and with the terms and conditions imposed in any decision, 
authorization, or approval made by it. 

(5) To require by order in writing compliance with Article XT. 

(6) To make, modify, and change the schedules referred to in 
Article VII. 

(7) To make such examinations as may be necessary to ascertain 
the quantities of water heretofore lawfully diverted by the normal 
operation of all works existing and in actual operation when this 
compact becomes effective. 

(8) The commission or any member thereof or any employee or 
other person duly authorized thereby is hereby empowered to enter 
without let or hindrance upon the lands and property upon which 
any development is being constructed, operated, or maintained under 
this compact. Each State through its appropriate departments shall 
cooperate with the commission in obtaining such data, information, 
and records as may be necessary in the performance of its duties. 

(9) Whenever, by this compact, provision is made for action by 
the commission after hearing, notice of such hearing shall be given 
to the Governor of each State at least 10 days before the date set 
for such hearing. 

(10) The attorney general of each signatory State or # deputy or 
asistant shall serve as the legal adviser of the commissioners repre- 
senting that State. 

(11) The commission is authorized to provide suitable offices and con- 
veniences for the transaction of its business and to employ such tecl- 
nical and clerical assistance as may be necessary to enable it to carry 
out the duties imposed by this compact. The expenses of the commission 
shall be paid, share and share alike, from funds provided by eack of 
the signatory States in such manner as the laws of the signatory 
States shall prescribe. 

ARTICLE XX 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this compact, each State may 
institute any action or proceeding at law or in equity for the enforce 
ment or protection of its rights or the rights of its citizens accruing 
under this compact or otherwise. 


ARTICLE XXI 


The governors of the signatory States, upon the request of any one of 
them, shall each forthwith appoint a commissioner, and the said com- 











ners are empowered to consider and recommend modifications of 

ompact, and upon adoption by the legislative act of each and all 

+ cid States, the Congress of the United States having consented 
euch modifications shall be in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE XXII 


i any part of this compact be held to be contrary to the consti- 
any signatory State or of the United States, all other sever- 
of this compact shall continue to be in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE XXIII 
consent of the Congress of the United States to this compact 
no wise affect any existing Federal statute. 

ARTICLE XXIV 


mpact may be terminated at any time by concurrent legisla- 
n of all the signatory States. In the event of the termination 
compact all rights which may have become vested under its pro- 
shall remain and continue unimpaired. 
ARTICLE XxV 


his compact shall be sabmitted for adoption to the legislature of 
of the signatory States at the several sessions beginning in the 
nth of January, 1927; and upon adoption by the legislative act of 
and all of said States, the Congress of the United States having 
d thereto, it shall be in full force and effect. 
in witness whereof, the commissioners have signed this compact in 
te originals, one of which shall be deposited with the secretary 
of state of each of the signatory States. 
Done at the city of New York, N. Y., this 13th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, 1927. 
i CHARLES H. MINER. 
Rosert Y. STUART. 
PHILIP P. WELLS. 
WILLARD I. HAMILTON, 
Henry G. PARKER. 
HARRY BACHARACH. 


FARM RELIEF——VETO MESSAGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
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S. Woop McC.avn, Jr. 
CARROLL P. Bassert. 
F. Morse ARCHER, 
FEORGE MCDONALD. 
RvuDOLPH REIMER, 

J. D. THOMPSON. 


be read 
Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I yield for that purpose. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 
or from Louisiana after the message is disposed of. 
Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Chair. 
The legislative elerk read as follows: 

To the Senate: 


The conditions which Senate bill 4808 is designed to remedy 
have been and still are unsatisfactory in many cases. No one 
can deny that the prices of many farm products have been out 
of line with the general price level for several years. No 
one could fail to want every proper step taken to assure to 
agriculture a just and secure place in our economic, scheme. 
Reasonable and constructive legislation to that end would be 
horoughly justified and would have the hearty support of all 
have the interests of the Nation at heart. The difficulty 
ith this particular measure is that it is not framed to aid 

ers as a whole, and it is, furthermore, calculated to injure 
er than promote the general public welfare. 

It is axiomatic that progress is made through building on 

good foundations that already exist. For many years—in 
from before the day of modern agricultural science— 
need and diversified farming has been regarded by thought- 
farmers and scientists as the safeguard of our agriculture. 
bill under consideration throws this aside as of no con- 
lence. It says in effect that all the agricultural scientists 
the thinking farmers of the last 50 years are wrong, 
at we ought to do is not to encourage diversified agri- 
ire but instead put a premium on one-crop farming. 

lhe measure discriminates definitely against products which 
make up what has been universally considered a program of 

farming. The bill upholds as ideals of American farming 
men who grow cotton, corn, rice, swine, tobacco, or wheat, 
i nothing else. These are to be given special favors at the 

ise of the farmer who has toiled for years to build up a 

tructive farming enterprise to include a variety of crops 
| livestock that shall, so far as possible, be safe, and keep the 

the farmer’s chief asset, fertile and productive. 
‘he bill singles out a few products, chiefly sectional, and pro- 
poses to raise the prices of those regardless of the fact that 
thousands of other farmers would be directly penalized. If this 
true farm-relief measure, Why does it leave out the pro- 
( rs of beef cattle, sheep, dairy products, poultry products, 
toes, hay, fruit, vegetables, oats, barley, rye, flax, and the 
’ important agricultural lines? So far as the farmers as 
ole are concerned, this measure is not for them. It is for 
ain groups of farmers in certain sections of the country. 


who 


t } 
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Can it be thought that such legislation could have the sanction 
of the rank and file of the Nation’s farmers? 

This measure provides specifically for the payment by the 
Federal board of all losses, costs, and charges of packers, 
millers, cotton spinners, or other processors who are operating 
under contract with the board. It contemplates that the packers 
may be commissioned by the Government to buy hogs enough 
to create a near scarcity in this country, slaughter the hogs, 
sell the pork products abroad at a loss, and have their losses, 
costs, and charges made good out of the pockets of farm tax- 
payers. The millers would be similarly commissioned to operate 
in wheat or corn and have their losses, costs, and charges paid 
by farm taxpayers. 

It is roughly estimated that in this country there are 4,000 
millers, over 1,000 meat-packing plants, and about 1,000 actual 
spinners. No one can say definitely after reading this bill 
whether each of these concerns would be entitled to receive a 
contract with the Government. Certainly no independent con- 
cern could continue in business without one. Nach of the 
agencies holding a contract—the efficient and inefficient alike 
would be reimbursed for all their losses, costs, and charges. 

It seems almost incredible that the producers of hogs, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, and cotton should be offered a scheme of 
legislative relief in which the only persons who are guaranteed 
a profit are the exporters, packers, millers, cotton spinners, 
and other processors. 

Clearly this legislation involves governmental fixing of prices. 
It gives the proposed Federal board almost unlimited authority 
to fix prices on the designated commodities. This is price fix- 


ing, furthermore, on some of the Nation’s basie foods and 
materials. Nothing is more certain than that such price fixing 


would upset the normal exchange relationships existing in the 
open market and that it would finally have to be extended to 
cover a multitude of other goods and services. Government 
price fixing, once started, has alike no justice and no end. It 
is an economic folly from which this country has every right 
to be spared. 

This legislation proposes, in effect, that Congress shall dele- 
gate to a Federal farm board, nominated by farmers, the power 
to fix and collect a tax, called an equalization fee, on certain 
products produced by those farmers. That certainly contem- 
plates a remarkable delegation of the taxing power. The pur- 
pose of that tax, it may be repeated, is to pay the losses incurred 
in the disposition of the surplus products in order to raise the 
price on that portion of the products consumed by our own 
people. 

This so-called equalization fee is not a tax for purposes of 
revenue in the accepted sense. It is a tax for the special 
benefit of particular groups. As a direct tax on certain of the 
vital necessaries of life it represents the most vicious form of 
taxation. Its real effect is an employment of the coercive 
powers of Government to the end that certain special groups of 
farmers and processors may profit temporarily at the expense 
of other farmers and of the community at large. 

The chief objection to the bill is that it would not benefit 
the farmer. Whatever may be the temporary influence of arbi- 
trary interference, no one can deny that in the long run prices 
will be governed by the law of supply and demand. To expect 
to increase prices and then to maintain them on a higher level 
by means of a plan which must of necessity increase production 
while decreasing consumption is to fly in the face of an eco- 
nomic law as well established as any law of nature. Expe- 
rience shows that high prices in any given year mean greater 
acreage the next year. This does not necessarily mean a larger 
crop the following year, because adverse weather conditions 
may produce a smaller crop on a larger acreage, but in the long 


run a constantly increasing acreage must of necessity mean a 
larger average crop. 

Under the stimulus of high prices, the cotton acreage in- 
creased by 17,000,000 acres in the last five years. Under the 


proposed plan, as prices are driven up irresistibly by the arti 
ficial demand created by the purchases of the board, the mil- 
lions of farmers, each acting independently, with no assurance 
that self-restraint on his part in the common interest will be 
accompanied by a like restraint on the part of millions of 
other individuals scattered over this immense country, will do 
just what anyone else would do under the circumstances, plant 
and grow all they can in order to take full advantage of a sit- 
uation which they fear is only temporary. This was, of course, 
recognized by the authors of the measure; and they proposed 
originally to offset this tendency by means of the equalization 
fee to be paid by each producer. Bnt in the present bill the 
equalization fee is to be paid by only part of the producers. 

On the other hand, higher prices will make a decreased con- 
sumption. From 1917 to 1925 the per capita consumption of 
pork increased from 55 pounds to 86.3 pounds, but in the fol- 
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lowing year, when the price of pork rose by $3.60 a hundred | ducing his crops and is subject to weather conditions and dis. 
and the price of beef rose only 40 cents a hundred, the per | turbances in world markets which can never be known in aq. 


eapita consumption of pork fell off almost 9 pounds. It is not 
inconceivable that the consumers would rebel at an arbitrarily 
high price and deliberately reduce their consumption of that 
particular product, especially as uncontrolled substitutes would 
always be available. The truth is that there is no such thing 
as effective partial control. To have effective control, we would 
have to have control of not only one food product but of all 
substitutes. 

Increased production on the one hand, coupled with decreased 
domestic consumption on the other, would mean an increased 
exportable surplus to be dumped on the world market. This in 
turn would mean a constantly decreasing world price until the 
point was reached where the world price was sufficiently low 
so that, even though increased by our tariff duties, commodities 
would flow into this country in large quantities, 

A bourd of 12 men are granted almost unlimited control of 
the agricultural industry and can not only fix the price which 
the producers of five commodities shall receive for their goods, 


but can also fix the price which the consumers of the country | 


shall pay for these commodities. The board is expected to ob- 
tain higher prices for the American farmer by removing the 





surplus from the home market and dumping it abroad at a | 


below-cost price. To do this, the board is given the authority 
by implication to fix the domestic price level, either by means of 
contracts which it may make with processors or cooperatives, 
or by providing for the purchase of the commodities in such 
quantities as will bring the prices up to the point which the 
board may fix. 

Except as it may be restrained by fear of foreign importa- 
tions, the farm board, composed of representatives of producers, 
is given the power to fix the prices of these necessities of life at 
any point it sees fit. The law fixes no standards, imposes no 
restrictions, and requires no reguiation of any kind. There 
could be no appeal from the arbitrary decision of these men, who 
would be under constant pressure from their constituents to 
push prices as high as possible. To expect moderation under 
these circumstances is to disregard experience and credit human 
nature with qualities it does not possess. It is not so long since 
the Government was spending vast sums and through the De- 
partment of Justice exerting every effort to break up combina- 
tions that were raising the cost of living to a point conceived 
to be excessive. This bill, if it accomplishes its purpose, will 
raise the price of the specified agricultural commodities to the 
highest possible point, and in doing so the board will operate 
without any restraint imposed by the antitrust laws. The 
granting of any such arbitrary power to a Government board 
is to run counter to our traditions, the philosophy of our Goy- 


ernment, the spirit of our institutions, and all principles of | 
j I I J | have not been able to gain for themselves 


equity. 





The administrative difficulties involved are sufficient to wreck | 


the plan. 
be, its application on a large scale in the modern world is at- 
tended by infinite complexities and difficulties. The principle 
underlying this bill, whether fallacious or not, is simple and 
easy to state: but no one has outlined in definite and detailed 
terms how the principle is to be carried out in practice. How 
can the board be expected to carry out after the enactment of 
the law what can not even be described prior to its passage? 
In the meanwhile, existing channels and methods of distribution 
and marketing must be seriously dislocated. 

This is even more apparent when we take into consideration 
the problem of administering the collection of the equalization 
fee. The bureau states that the fee will have to be collected 
either from the processors or the transportation companies, and 
dismisses as impracticable collections at the point of sale. In 
the case of transportation companies it points out the enormous 
difficulties of collecting the fee in view of the possibility of 
shipping commodities by unregistered vehicles. In so far as 
processors are concerned, it estimates the number at 6,632, 
without considering the number of factories engaged in the busi- 
ness of canning corn or manufacturing food products other than 
millers. Some conception of the magnitude of the task may be 
had when we consider that if the wheat, the corn, and the 
cotion crops had been under operation in the year 1925, collec- 
tion would have been required from an aggregate of 16,034,466,- 
679 units. The bureau states that it will be impossible to collect 
the equalization fee in full. 

The bill will not succeed in providing a practical method of 
controlling the agricultural surplus, which lies at the heart of 
the whole problem. In the matter of controlling output, the 
farmer is at a disadvantage as compared with the manufacturer. 
The latter is better able to gauge his market, and in the face 
of falling prices can reduce production. The farmer, on the 
other hand, must operate over a longer period of time in pro- 


No matter how simple an economic conception may | 





| Sumers. 


vance. In trying to find a solution for this fundamental prop. 
lem of the surplus, the present bill offers no constructive Sug- 
gestion. It seeks merely to increase the prices paid by the 
consumer, with the inevitable result of stimulating production 
on the part of the farmer and decreasing consumption on the 
part of the public. It ignores the fact that production is curbeq 
only by decreased, not increased, prices. In the end the equali. 
zation fee and the entire machinery provided by the bill under 
consideration will merely aggravate conditions which are the 
cause of the farmer's present distress. 

We must be careful in trying to help the farmer not to 
jeopardize the whole agricultural industry by subjecting jt ty) 
the tyranny of bureaucratic regulation and control. That is 
what the present bill will do. But, aside from all this, no may 
can foresee what the effect on our economic life will be of dis. 
rupting the long-established and delicately adjusted channels of 
commerce, That it will be far-reaching is undeniable, nor is j: 
beyond the range of possibility that the present bill, if enacted 
into law, will threaten the very basis of our national prosperity, 
through dislocation, the slowing up of industry, and the disrup. 
tion of the farmer’s home market, which absorbs 90 per cent of 
his products. 

With the limited number of farm cooperatives with whom 
contracts may be made for surplus disposal, and the fact that 
farm cooperatives are not likely to be engaged in meat packing. 
flour milling, or cotton spinning, it appears certair chat the 
largest part of these contracts must be made between the boari 
and the processors and other agencies. It means that the whole 
contract in swine, for instance, must be carried out with the 
meat packers; that a large part of wheat operations must be 
carried out with flour millers, wheat exporters, and others. It 
means that any establishment which has such a contract can 
charge what it likes to our American consumers, because it can 
place the loss from any product unsalable at home on the 
farmer or the Government by dumping it abroad. In actual 
working this is a complete guaranty of the profits of these con- 
cerns without restraint or limitation on profiteering against 
American consumers, of which the farmer himself is a very 
large element. It is not a guaranty to the farmer. The impli- 
cations of this were pointed out in significant remarks in the 
minority report of the House Committee on Agriculture, which 
merits fuller attention than it has been given: 


The silence of the majority report on this phase of the subject, in 
view of its wide circulation in the farming communities of the country, 
can be only because the proponents of the bill are unwilling that the 
farmers of the Nation shall learn that it is proposed that the equaliza 
tion fee principle shall be utilized to assure to the packers what they 
a certain profit from every 
year’s operation. 

The proponents of the bill at the hearings conceded that it could not 
operate as to animals except under a contract with the packers. It 
incidentaliy follows that no packer without a contract could operate 
with the board. The bill nowhere protects the independent packer. I! 
does provide that there shall be no discrimination between cooperative 
associations. It contains no like provisions as to processors. 


The bill would impose the burden of its support to a large 
degree upon farmers who would not benefit by it. The products 
embraced in the plan are only about one-third of the total 
American farm production. The farmers who grow these com- 
modities are themselves large consumers of them, and every 
farmer consumes some of them. There are several million 
farmers who do not produce any of the designated products, or 
very little of them, and they must pay the premiums upou tlie 
products designated in the bill. In some commodities, such as 
corn and mill feed, the farmers are practically the sole con- 
It is proposed to increase the price of corn and will 
feed to American farmers, and therefore the costs to the dairy 
and cattle-feeding industries whose products are omitted from 
the bill. Beyond this, it means that by dumping of American 
feeds abroad at lower prices than those charged under this 
plan to the American swine, cattle, and dairy farmer, we shou! 
be directly subsidizing foreign production of pork, dairy, bev. 
and other animal products in competition with our own farmers 
in the markets of the world. We shall send cheap cotton 
abroad and sell high cotton at home. 

The effect of this plan will be continuously to stimulate 
American production and to pile up increasing surpluses }!)- 
yond the world demand. We are already overproducing. It 
has been claimed that the plan would only be used in the 
emergency of occasional surplus which unduly depresses [lic 
price. No such limitations are placed in the bill. But on tlic 
other hand the definition of surplus is the “surplus over (o- 
mestic requirements” and as we have had such a surplus 1" 
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of the commodities covered in the bill for 50 years and 
have for years to come it means continuous action. It is 
» that by the automatic increase of the equalization fee to 
+ the inereasing losses on enlarged dumping of increasing 
Jus that there would be restraint on production. This can 
effective only after so great an increase in production 

\| ereatly enlarge our exports on all the commodities except 
With such increased surpluses dumped from the United 

toe on to foreign markets the world prices will be broken 


and with them American prices upon which the premium 
iced will likewise be lowered to the point of complete 

° ! ter to American farmers. It is impossible to see how 
bill ean work. 

several of our foreign markets have agriculture of their own 

tect and they have laws in force which may be applied 

imping and we may expect reprisals from them against 

ng agricultural products which will even more diminish 
our foreign markets. - 

rhe bill is essentially a price fixing bill, because in practical 
working the board must arrive in Some way at the premium 

! which will be demanded from the American consumer, 

nd it must fix these prices in the contracts at which it will 
authorize purchases by flour millers, packers, other manufac- 
tnrers, and such cooperatives as may be used, for the board 

ust formulate a basis upon which the board will pay losses 
on the export of their surplus. 

rhe present volume of exports of the commodities designated 

the bill is one and one-half billions dollars per annum. A 
multitude of contracts involving scores of different grades and 
qualities and varieties of products with thousands of indi- 
viduals, both for raw and manufactured materials, must be 
ntered into—practically cost-plus contracts. The monetary 
volume of these contracts will be further expanded beyond even 
this sum beeause in hogs, for instance, the exports are in the 

ain lard and bacon, while other parts of the animal are con- 

ed at home, and thus contracting must apparently need 
all hogs, not the export surplus alone. Therefore the bill 
us an enormous building up of Government bureaucracy to 
and inspect these billions of dollars of contracts with all 
heir infinite variety of terms covering different goods and their 
different grades and qualities. In turn, all of the contracts 
of resales by these institutions must be examined and checked 
to determine the losses made. 

Parallel with it another bureaucracy must be built up to 
collect and distribute the equalization fee. It all calls for an 
aggregation of bureaucracy dominating the fortunes of Ameri- 
can farmers, intruding into their affairs and offering infinite 
opportunities to fraud and incapacity. It does not replace any 
middlemen or manufacturers; it means that thousands of 
officials are set to watch them and the farmers to see that they 

not evade the requirements. One of our difficulties to-day 

he great spread between the farmer and the consumer. All 
these increased processors’ profits and this cost of bureaucracy 
simply add to this spread without bringing to the farmer 

any return on such items. In fact, as he is a large consumer 


| Iso pays this. 

Vhile the Government is not directly buying or selling these 
ce odities, it must under this bill let contracts for others to 
do so and name therein the terms upon which they shall buy 

| sell. No matter how disguised, this in plain terms is 
Government buying and selling of commodities through agents. 

lt is proposed that the administration of this plan shall be in 
mtrol of a board whose members are nominated to the 
President by agricultural organizations for his transmission to 

Senate for confirmation. That appears to be an unconstitu- 

nal limitation on the authority of the President, but, far 

ve important than this, I do not believe that upon serious 
deration the farmers of America would tolerate the prec- 
of a body of men chosen solely by one industry who, 


ng in the name of the Government, shall arrange for con- 
which determine prices, secure the buying and selling of | 


iodities, the levying of taxes on that industry, and pay 

es on foreign dumping of any surplus. There is no reason 

y other industries—copper, coal, lumber, textiles, and 
ers—in every occasional difficulty should not receive the 
ime treatment by the Government. Such action would estab- 
sh bureaucracy on such a seale as to dominate not only the 
economie life but the moral, social, and political future of our 


t 


it 


Che amount of the equalization fees, the method of collection, 

| disposition of these great sums of money are to be de- 

mined by the board without any effective check or review 

om the Executive or Congress—a delegation of powers under 

Lich our form of government can not continue. 

No time limit is placed upon the contracts which the board 
lidy make, Such contracts might easily be for a term of years, 
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and in some commodities, as, for example, cotton at the 
present time, must necessarily be for a considerable period, 
since the surplus can not be disposed of in a single year. Dur- 
ing the continuance of any such contract, the equalization fee 
must continue to be levied unless the whole burden of a con- 
tinuing operation is to be borne by the producers of the first 
crop. Consequently the suggestion often made that the scheme 
should be tried. and if it fails be repealed, loses all force. This 
suggestion is faulty in another respect, namely, that failure 
would be demonstrated only by the accumulation of a huge 
surplus in storage. The discontinuance of operations, while a 
vast supply remained in storage, would result in a prolonged 
depression of price through the surplus being fed into the 
markets or through fear of its sale. 

While the bill authorizes an appropriation of $250,000,000, 
it fails to restrict the contracts of the board within that sum 
and nowhere denies the liability cf the United States for addi- 
tional sums of money. If the board had begun operating in 
the 1925 cotton crop, when prices were around 20 cents a pound, 
and had then attempted to hold up the price on the 1926 crop 
at a level which induced the picking of the whole crop, the 
whole $250,000,000 would have been spent and great commit- 
ments beyond that figure have been entered into. The alloca- 
tion of $100,000,000 to cotton in last year’s bill, plus the sug- 
gested fee of $5 a bale, would have been completely exhausted 
long before the 1926 crop came into the market. And if the 
equalization fee should prove unconstitutional or otherwise 
uncollectible the Treasury would have been committed by con- 
tracts to a liability to the extent of the whole revolving fund. 

Apart from the necessity of contracting with the packers, the 
bill confers upon the board unlimited power as to the nature, 
extent, and duration of contracts with other processors. It does 
not even enjoin an absence of “unreasonable” discrimination 
between them, although it does prohibit “ unreasonable” dis- 
crimination between cooperatives. The board would therefore 
possess an absolute power of life and death over many legiti- 
mate business organizations, since none could compete against 
a processor enjoying a contract with the board protecting it 
against loss. The board could go unlimitedly into processing 
for its own account if it so desired. No such unrestricted 
powers have ever been conferred upon any board. 

The insurance proposal amounts to a straight Government 
agreement to pay to the cooperative associations any loss which 
they may incur in withholding commodities from the market— 
no matter how high the price may go in the meantime. For 
example, a wheat cooperative may in a year of shortage take 
wheat from a member on a day when it is selling at $2.50 a 
bushel. Under this bill it may decide to hold it for $3, but be 
insured that if the market breaks the Government will pay it 
the difference between $2.50 and the price at which the coopera- 
tive actually disposes of the wheat. Nothing more destructive 
of all orderly processes of trade could be imagined, and nothing 
more unfair to the nonmember of the cooperative, since his 
equalization fee would be used to pay the losses. 

Let us see how the bill is to be put into operation. This act 
provides that before operations as to any one of these commodi- 
ties shall begin it shall be necessary to obtain an expression 
from the producers of the commodity through a State conven- 
tion of such producers. This applies in any State where not 
so many as 50 per cent of the producers of the particular com- 
modity are members of cooperative associations or other 
organizations. The best estimate that can be made is that this 
would apply to every State in the Union. I quote from the 
Recorp with reference to this provision to show. that this con- 


struction was given to it. The CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb 
ruary 11, page 3512, reads as follows: 
* + . . 2 = * 
Mr. McKEtrar. Inymediately following that amendment I offer an- 


other amendment on behalf of the senior Senator from North Carolina 


{Mr. Simmons] * * *, 
The Vick PReESIwENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Culer CLERK. On page 8, line 16, after the word “ commodity 


insert the following proviso: 

“Provided, That in any State where not as many nt of 
the producers of the commodity are members of such cooperative asso- 
ciations or other organizations, an expression from producers 
the commodity shall be cbtained through a State convention of such pro 
ducers, to be called by the head of the departnrent of agriculture of 
such State, under rules and regulations prescribed by him.” 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. Mr. President, will the rules permit an ing 
of the Senator from Tennessee at this point? Does the last amendm 
read fix it so that if less than a majority are in favor of the 
may be adopted? Is it planned to call a State convention, a minority 
of which may be able to accomplish the result desired? 

Mr. McKe.Liar. No. 

Mr. RSeD of Missouri. Then what does it mean? 


as 50 per ce 


the of 


iry 
ut 


scheme it 
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Mr. McKerriar. Tt means exactly what it says, that such a convention 
shall pass on it before it is put into operation. 

Page 3516: 

Mr. McKecwar. I offer an amendment on behalf of the senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina {|Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The Vice PresipENtT. The clerk will state the amendment. 

[Amendment repeated. ] 

Mr. ReeEep of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay the 
Senate, but I ask for a record vote on these important amendments. I 
eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

* o * a . * 7 

So Mr. McKELLAR’s amendment was agreed to. 


You will note that this is a State convention of the producers | 


and that the. proponent of the amendment said that a minority 
could net accomplish the result. 
vention it is composed of delegates selected by producers. This 
provision is for a convention of the producers themselves, and 
before operation as to any commodity can be put into effect 
there must be such convention called and held in every State 
where the majority of the producers of the particular commodity 
are not members of cooperative associations or organizations. 


the commodity produced in any State. For instance, some swine 
is produced in almost every State; some wheat is produced in 
the majority of all States; some corn is produced in the majority 
of all States, and, regardless of the amount produced, each such 
State would have to hold a State convention of all the pro- 
ducers. 

If all the producers attended the convention, the expense 
which must be borne by them individually would be a _ tre- 
mendous addition to the operating cost; and if the majority of 


The extent of this provision is not limited as to the amount of | 
| 


them did not attend the convention, the deliberations would not | 
If such relief as that | 


contemplated by the general plan of this bill were desirable, it | than swine, and there is no right to bring the products of live- 


represent the voice of the producers. 


would be extremely unwise to hamper it with this most cum- 


bersome and awkward provision, the compliance with which is | 


made mandatory as a condition precedent to the operation of 
the law. It is impossible to see how such conventions of pro- 
ducers could ever be held. The bill does not say * delegates,” 
of them must meet in State convention, it 
workable. 

Corn is a crop that varies between 2,500,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000,000 bushels per year, and the normal export is very small. 
The reason then fer operating this bill on corn would not grow 
out of the exportable surplus, but according to the definition in 
section 6 (c) (2) would grow out of a surplus above the re- 
quirements for orderly marketing. The marketing ofr corn 
would include marketing to a purchaser to feed to cattle and 
hogs, so that a situation might arise where there would be a | 
surplus above the requirements for orderly marketing. The | 
act then could be put into operation as to corn under all the | 
different kinds of agreements. But the vast expense of financ- | 
ing the operations of these agencies in the corn market would | 
be charged not against the entire commodity but against that | 
part of the commodity which is used for milling or processing or | 
that is transported by a common carrier. This, according to | 
Statistics, amounts only to some 15 to 20 per cent of the corn | 
produced. 

That the equalization fee is not laid on the entire commodity 
is not apparent from a casual reading of the act. But a close 
study shows that section 10 provides that there shall be paid | 
“an equalization fee upon one of the following: The transpor- | 
tation, processing, or sale of such unit.” There is no other way | 
to collect the fee. If that stood alone, then all the corn would | 
be subject to the fee unless it were used by the raiser, but | 
section 15 (1) says: 


is entirely un- 


In the case of * *® * corn, the term “ processing” means milling 
for market of * * * corn or the first processing in any manner for 
market * * * of corn not so milled, and the term “sale” means 
the sale or other disposition in the United States of * * * corn 
for milling or other processing for market, for resale, or for delivery by 
a common carrier * * %, | 


So, unless the corn is processed or sold for milling or other 
processing for market or is transported by common carrier, it 
is not subject to the equalization fee. But the great bulk of 
it which is neither processed nor transported by common carrier 
is free from the equalization fee. 

The only figures in the debates with reference to corn are | 
some estimates based solely upon expostable surplus, which 
really form no basis for the present proposed plan based on 
desire for orderly marketing and not for controlling the small | 
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exportable surplus. While it is difficult to estimate the burden 
of this equalization fee, which must be borne for the entire 
crop by this small proportion, the simplest calculation wil) 
show that the amount per bushel necessarily would be tre. 
mendous, so that the market of corn for milling and other 
processing and for transportation would be entirely dislocated. 
The provisions of the present measure with reference to an 
equalization fee on corn must not be confused with the other 
measures which have been proposed, for the reason that former 
measures put the burden upon the entire crop; but this meas- 
ure, in undertaking to place the duty of collecting payments on 
the processor, has reached this disastrous result. It is no 
answer to say that the corn producers would induce their 
advisory council and the members of the board from their 
land-bank districts to exclude corn from the operation of this 
bill because the people who do not pay an equalization fee and 


| on Whom the burden does not fall are 80 or 85 per cent of the 
Usually when there is a con- | 


producers of the corn. 
It may be contended that since there is to be an equaliza- 


| tion fee on swine that the feeders would be taxed, but the 


swine and corn are separate units and have a separate stabili- 
zation fund, and under the law the fees on swine can not be 
turned into the stabilization fund for corn. 

In fizuring the percentage of the corn crop upon which the 
fee would fall, while it is possible that the fee might fall on 
corn carried by a common carrier, it is doubtful whether any 
board would lay a tax on transportation where the corn wus 
being transported to be sold to feeders. If they did, of course 


| the result would be that to avoid the fee in most cases the 
| seller would not transport by a common carrier. 


It is not enough to say that the right to put the equalization 
fee on swine would adjust the inequalities between those bear- 
ing the burden and those not bearing the burden, first, because 
the board might commence operatin™ as to corn and not desire 
to operate or be permitted to operate as to swine. However, 
much of the corn would be fed to cattle and livestock other 


stock other than swine under the provisions of the law. With 
a requirement for a fee on part of the corn crop and no fee on 
the balance, the free movement and dealing in that commodity 
would be hampered to an almost unbearable extent. It would 
take a horde of inspectors to assure the payment of the fee on 
the particular corn required to bear it. A feeder of cattle who 
had the necessary machinery to grind or crush his corn bought 
from other farmers for feeding purposes would be able to mar- 
ket his cattle free from the cost of the equalization fee, while 
another feeder who purchased such ground feed would be com- 
pelled to market his cattle with the added cost of the equaliza- 
tion fee on the corn. This, of course, would be true as to swine; 
moreover, the feeder who had been compelled to purchase the 
ground feed would pay the fee on that, and when he sells his 
swine he pays an additional fee on that transaction. He pays 
twice. 

It is provided in the law “the board shall determine in the 
case of any class of transaction in the commodity whether the 
equalization fee shall be paid upon transportation, processing, or 
sale.” While this language is not very clear, a plan is set out by 
Representative HAuGEN, one of the coauthors of the bill, in the 
following language (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, February 10, p. 
3446) : 

For wheat on hand at the beginning of the operation period the board 
would undoubtedly have to collect on the processing. In the case of 
transaction during the operating period the board would pick either 
the sale or the transportation. 


The act itself provides in section 10 (b) the board may, by 
regulation, require any person engaged in the transportation, 
processing, or acquisition by sale of a basic agricultural com- 
modity : 


(1) * © ® (2) to collect an equalization fee as directed by the 
board and to account therefor. 


Thus the common carrier if on transportation, or the proc- 
essor if on processing, or those who secure by sale, if on sale, 
collect the fee which must fall on the producer. Transporta- 
tion under the act means the acceptance of a commodity by 4 
common carrier for delivery (sec. 15 (5)). Regardless of just 
how it is collected, it is the intent that it shall fall upon the 
producer. The farmer pays it when his product moves. 

Thus the Senate report, page 23, says: 


The fees are imposed at the point of transportation, processing, or 
sale, as the board may determine. Their amount will, of course, be 
reflected in the price to the producer. * * * The committee Dill. 


however, requires agricultural producers to meet their own losses with 
their own moneys. * * * 











‘ page 25 it adds: 


ther of the above effects of the fee constitutes price fixing. The 

er or other person may sell for such price as he chooses. The 

may pay such price as he wills. There is no limitation upon 

to be fixed by the contracting parties save that the equaliza- 

‘ f just as a broker’s fee, will be taken into account in arriving 
price to be paid. 


i: is important to bear in mind that the equalization fee can 
nly be levied upon a unit of the basic agricultural commodity. 
yhis means the actual commodity itself as defined in section 6, 
{ it. cotton, Wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, and swine. The refer- 

in subdivision (h) of section 6 to food products of the 
uodity specifically limits the application thereof to sections 
(d). (e), and (f) of section 6, which do not in any way relate 
to the equalization fee. All of the sections dealing with the 
lization fee and all of the references to it clearly limit its 
itself, and 


( 


eqt 


application to the basic agricultural commodity 

they can not lay a fee upon flour or other products of wheat, 
meal, or other products of corn, meats, or other products of 
swine. 


While there may be some conceivable way of reaching an 
import of any of these agricultural commodities as such there 
is possible way of reaching any of the products of these 
commodities after they are processed. The result would be to 
throw all of our processors and millers who would have to buy 
the commodity with the cost of the equalization fee added into 
competition with imports from Canada or other countries who 
sent in any product of any of the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. Of course, the millers or other processors who happen to 
set desirable contracts from the board might be able to recoup 
that loss to a certain extent, but the milling capacity of the 
small mills and large mills is great enough to take care of 
twice the amount of milling and other processing to be done; 
and the mills which were not fortunate enough to get such 
contracts would be ruined. 

it is a fundamental principle in writing a tariff law that 
when a duty is placed upon a raw product that a compensatory 
duty must be placed on the manufactured or processed product 
in which the raw product is used. Here is a fee placed upon 
the raw product without an opportunity to place a like fee 
the processed product which might be imported. Raw 
products dumped abroad can there be processed and reshipped 
here to the disaster and destruction of this whole bill. 

In fixing the amount of the equalization fee the board must 


nnor 
u Li 


necessarily estimate the crop, because it is their duty to esti- 
mate the probable “advances, losses, costs, and charges to 
be paid” and todetermine the amount for each unit. Of course, 


they are compelled to estimate the crop in order to estimate 
the number of units. One of the coauthors of the bill suggests 
that if the law had been in operation from 1925 the equaliza- 
tion fee on wheat should yield $131,750,000. I mention this to 
show the large sums involved. If either the estimate of the 
or the size of the fund needed should be inaccurate, so 


that there is collected many millions more than needed, there 
» way to return it to the producer. Suppose there should 


bi timated an exportable surplus of 200,000,000 bushels of 
heat and there is a surplus of but 100,000,000, the fund would 
be almost twice as large as it should be, and if the amount 
involved should be anything like that stated by Representative 
Il\vuceN the board would have fifty-five or sixty millions more 
than needed of the farmers’ money. Thereis no way to return it. 
} in the case of cotton there is provision that any excess 
that is accumulated for the stabilization fund shall be paid 
back to the producer. This is contained in section 10, sub- 
division (3), and section 11, subdivision (e), as follows: 
(3) In the ease 
pt for the 


pating 


to issue to the producer a serial 
commodity which shall be evidence of the partici- 
interest of the producer in the equalization fund for the 
commodity. The board may in such case prepare and issue such 

pts and prescribe the terms and conditions thereof. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, upon the request of the board, shall have such 
I pts prepared at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

* * * * * * * 


(e) When the amount in the equalization fund for cotton is, 

opinion of the board, in excess of the amount adequate to carry 
the requirements of this act in respect of such commodity, and 
collection of further equalization fees thereon is likely to maintain 
xcess, the board may retire in their serial order as many as prac 
le of the outstanding receipts evidencing a participating interest 
ich fund. Such retirement shall be had by the payment to the 
lers of such receipts of their distributive share of such excess as 
termined by the board. The amount of the distributive share payable 
respect of any such receipt shall be an amount bearing the same 
10 to the face value of such receipt as the value of the assets 


of cotton, 
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of the board in or attributable to the fund bear to the aggregate 


face value of the outstanding receipts evidencing a participating in- 
terest in such fund, as determined by the board. 


But there is no place in the law which provides for a return 
to the producer of other products where the assessment of 
the fee levies an amount in excess of that necessary for the 
stabilization fund. There is quite a large variance from year 
to year of the amount of production of these different basic 
agricultural commodities, and it is manifestly unfair to pro- 
vide that as to cotton the producer shall share in any excess 
eollected, while as to corn, wheat, swine, rice, and tobacco 
no such provision exists. In all the similar bills heretofore 
considered by Congress it has been thought necessary to pro- 
vide for the return to all producers of any amount they should 
pay in excess of that required, and it is illogical and indefen- 
sible to deem it necessary to still make that provision for the 
cotton producer and deprive the other producers of that benefit. 
This appears to be the rankest kind of discrimination in fayor 
of one crop and against all the other crops in the bill. 

Another difficulty will be in making proper estimates of the 
amount of products and the amount of the equalization fee. 

It is improbable that this board could do any better in this 
respect than has been done by the Department of Agriculture. 
In spring wheat the estimates of the department have been 
78,000,000 bushels too small and 90,000,000 bushels too large; 
in winter wheat, 126,000,000 bushels too small and 140,000,000 
bushels too large; in corn, 430,000,000 bushels too small and 


657,000,000 bushels too large. In cotton the range has been 
2,983,000 bales too small for 1926 and 3,286,000 bales too 


large for 1918. These are all recent estimates and show con- 
clusively the impossibility of arriving at accurate conclusions. 
No rebates are allowed except on cotton. Any year therefore 
that a large corn or wheat crop is estimated which turns out 
to be too high too much money would be collected, and as 
it is not returnable it would result in so much loss to the 
farmer. If the crop were underestimated, the fee might not 
furnish a large enough sum to sustain the market on that 
particular commodity. 

The main policy of this bill is an entire reversal of what has 
been heretofore thought to be sound. Instead of undertaking 
to secure a method of orderly marketing which will dispose 
of products at a profit, it proposes to dispose of them at a 
loss. It runs counter to the principle of conservation, which 
would require us to produce only what can be done at a 
profit, not to waste our soil and resources producing what is 
to be sold at a loss to us for the benefit of the foreign con- 
sumer. It runs counter to the well-considered principle that 
a healthy economic condition is best maintained through a free 
play of competition by undertaking to permit a legalized re- 
straint of trade in these commodities and establish a species of 
monopoly under Government protection, supported by the un- 
limited power of the farm board to levy fees and enter into 
contracts. For many generations such practices have been de- 
nounced by law as repugnant to the public welfare. It can not 
be that they would now be found to be beneficial to agriculture. 

This measure is so long and involved that it is impossible to 
discuss it without going into many tiresome details. Many 
other reasons exist why it ought not to be approved, but it is 
impossible to state them all without writing a book. The most 
decisive one is that it is not constitutional. This feature is 
discussed in an opinion of the Attorney General, herewith at- 
tached and made a part hereof, so that I shall not consider the 
details of that phase of my objections. Of course it includes 
some good features. Some of its provisions, intended to aid 
and strengthen cooperative marketing, have been borrowed from 
proposals that do represent the general trend of constructive 
thought on the agricultural problem. In this measure, how- 
ever, these provisions are all completely subordinated to the 
main objective, which is to have the Government dispose of 
exportable surpluses at a loss and make some farmer taxpayers 
foot the bill. ‘This is not a measure to help cooperative market- 
ing. Its effect, on the contrary, is to eliminate the very condi- 
tions of advantage that now induce farmers to join together to 
regulate and improve their own business. 

That there is a real and vital agricultural problem is keenly 
appreciated by all informed men. The evidence is all 
vineing that agriculture has not been receiving its fair share 
of the national income since the war. Farmers and business 
men directly dependent upon agriculture have suffered and in 
many cases still suffer from conditions beyond their control. 
They are entitled to and will have every consideration at the 
hands of the Government. 

Surely, a real farm-relief measure must be just and impartial 
and open the way to aid for all farmers. Surely, it must not 
contemplate, as this measure inescapably does, that farmers in 
some regions should be penalized for the benefit of those in 


too cone- 
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other regions. Surely, it must be aimed to promote the welfare 
of the community at large. There is no thoughtful man who 
does not fully appreciate how vital a prosperous agriculture is 
to this Nation. It must be helped and strengthened. To saddle 
it with unjust, unworkable schemes of governmental control is 
to invite disaster worse than any that has yet befallen our 
farmers. iu 

It has been represented that this bill has been unanimously 
approved by our farmers. Several of our largest farm organi- 
zations have refused to support it, and important minorities in 
the members and leadership among the most important organi- 
zations who are recorded as giving it indorsement have protested 
to me against it. 

It is not to be thought that the farmers of the United States 
want our agricultural policy founded upon legislation as is pro- 
posed in this measure. The final judgment of American farm- 
ers always has been and will be on the constructive rather than 
the destructive side. What the farmers want, and what the 
American people as a whole will approve, is legislation which 
will not substitute governmental bureaucracy for individual and 
cooperative initiative, but will facilitate the constructive efforts 
of the farmers themselves in their own self-governed or- 
ganizations. 

Although these arguments and others have been advanced in 
Congress and outside, I find little attempt has been made to 
answer them. The pressure for this bill arises primarily 
from the natural and proper sympathy with the farm distress 
from the after-war inflation speculation and collapse. Many 
sincere and thoughtful people have expended a great deal of 
time and energy in working out this measure and are entirely 
honest and honorable in their advocacy of it. It is a great 
regret to me that I am unable to come to the conclusion that 
the bill would help agriculture, be of benefit to the country, and 
be in accord with the Constitution. 

Other plans have been proposed in Congress for advancement 
in this recovery, which plans offer promise of sound assistance 
to the farmers without these unconstitutionalities, invasions 
of Executive authority, this contracting with packers and flour 
millers and other manufacturers, this overproduction with its 
inflation and inevitable crash, without this indirect price 
fixing. buying and selling, this creation of huge bureaucracies. 
They are, on the contrary, devoted entirely to the principle of 
building up farmer-controlled marketing concerns to handle 
their problems, including occasional surplus production, and 
applicable to all agriculture and not to a minor fraction. I 
have frequently urged such legislation. I wish again to renew 
my recommendation that some such plan be adopted. 

I am therefore obliged to return Senate bill 4808, entitled 
“An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities,” without my approval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tut Wuite Howser, February 25, 1927. 


OPINION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Str: In response to your request for an opinion as to whether the act 
entitled “An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities,” called the “‘ Surplus control act,” if approved, would 
contravene the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, I 
submit herewith my conclusions. 

Without going into a minute analysis of the provisions of the act, it 
is necessary, in order to bring out the constitutional questions presented, 
to state in a general way its purpose, effect, and operation, as disclosed 
by the terms of the act itself and the reports of congressional committees 
dealing with it. 

The act provides for a Federal farm board of 12 members, to take 
charge of the control and disposition of surplus, over domestic require- 
ments, of certain agricultural commodities. In section 3, the act pre- 
scribes the qualifications and terms of office of the members of this 
board; but it is further provided in section 2 that the appointment of 
the members of the board by the President shall be made from lists of 
eligibles submitted by nominating committees for each of the Federal 
land bank districts. One member is to be selected by the President 
from a list of three so submitted by the nominating committee of each 
district. Of the members of each nominating committee, four are to be 
chosen by farm organizations and cooperative associations at conven- 
tions, two are to be selected by the agricultural departments of the 
States in the district, and one is to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The provisions of the act come into operation with respect to the 
control of surplus agricultural commodities, and the board is to com- 
mence operations only when such action is recommended by an advisory 
council, who are appointed by the board from lists submitted by State 
agricultural departments and by cooperative marketing associations and 
farm organizations, and, when that recommendation is concurred in, by 
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a substantial number of cooperative associations and other organiza. 
tions representing producers of the commodity to be dealt with. When 
the machinery of the act is thus set in motion, control and disposition 
of the surplus are to be effected by contracts made by the board with 
cooperative associations or their creature corporations, or, if the board 
is of the opinion that such associations or organizations are not capabie 
of carrying out such agreements, then by contracts with other agencies, 
The contracts so made shall provide that the contracting agencies shall 
purchase, remove, hoard, and withhold from the market, or otherwise 
dispose of, the surplus of the commodities. The primary object of these 
operations is to stabilize; that is, to fix and then maintain the prices at 
which the commodities may be bought and sold in the market. 

At the disposition of the board is placed a stabilization fund for each 
commodity, to be created by the imposition of what is called an equali- 
zation fee on certain sales, transportation, or processing of the commod. 
ity in question. A revolving fund is provided from public funds, from 
which advances may be made to the stabilization fund, and which 
advances, it is contemplated, would be repaid if the stabilization fund 
is sufficient therefor. 

The act contemplates that contracts made by the board shall provide 
that losses and expenses incurred by the selected agencies in their 
operations in dealing in a commodity shall be made good to the agencies 
out of the stabilization fund, and that profits resulting from the opera- 
tions in the commodity shall be paid into the stabilization fund. 

The purpose and effect of the statute is to fix the prices at which cer. 
tain agricultural commodities may be bought and sold in the domestic 
market and to prevent the depression of prices of such commodities in 
the United States to the level of prices in the world markets which 
results from the existence of a surplus in excess of domestic require- 
ments. This is the purpose declared in the reports of congressional 
committees, and it is derived from the plain terms of the act itself, 
The control, purchase, hoarding, withholding, sale, or other disposition 
of the surplus commodities are only means to an end, which is, first, to 
determine upon a price for the commodity to be established in the 
domestic markets and then to maintain that price. All operations by 
or under the direction of the board would be aimless unless the board 
first establishes its objective, viz, the price which it believes should 
prevail in the domestic markets. Having made the decision as to price, 
the board would then conduct its operations to bring the market price 
to the level so determined upon and there maintain it. This is to be 
done by acquisition of sufficient of the commodity and withdrawal of it 
from the ordinary channels of trade to establish a partial corner. 

When that result is brought about by manipulating a market through 
its control of the surplus, and the purchase or sale of the commodity 
controlled, the price determined upon would be maintained. The con- 
tracts to be made by the board of agencies would undoubtedly give the 
board full control over such matters. In other words, in legal effect, by 
necessary implication this act directs the board so established to deter- 
mine what the market price shall be for the purchase and sale in 
domestic markets of the agricultural commodity dealt with, and then, 
having made that determination, to make it effective and operative by 
using the financial resources at the board’s disposal. The legal effect 
of the act, aside from the delegation of legislative authority hereafter 
mentioned, is the same as if Congress itself had named the price and 
then established agencies to conduct operations in the commodity to 
carry out its determination. 


This analysis of the act does not impute to Congress a motive or 
purpose not disclosed on the face of the statute. On the contrary, both 
from the committee reports and the terms of the act, it is obvious that 
the statute was intended to so operate, and that unless it does so 
operate it will fail of its purpose. 

1. One provision of the act which is plainly in violation of the Con- 
stitution is that which limits the President in his appointments of 
members of the board to select in each district one man from a list of 
three submitted by a nominating committee. 

Among the executive powers conferred and duties imposed upon the 
President by the Constitution is the one that the President shall nomi- 
nate and by and with the advice of the Senate appoiut all officers. 
This provision of the Constitution not only confers upon the President 
a power, but imposes upon him a duty to exercise his judgment in the 
selection of appointments of higher officers. It contemplates that his 
appointments shall be made by and with the advice and consent of tle 
Senate, and not by and with the advice and consent of any other 
person or official. It is one thing to prescribe qualifications for appoint- 
ment to an office and an entirely different thing to provide that some 
agency other than the President shall participate in the Executive act 
of selection of the individual appointee. 

To provide that certain committees or individuals who are not even 
officers of the United States shall designate a limited list from whic! 
the President is required to select the appointees is not in any propet 
sense prescribing qualifications, but is authorizing these outside agencies 
to participate with the President in the Executive act of appointment. 
There are a few instances in our legislative history where acts have 
been passed and approved which placed some such restrictions on the 
presidential power of appointment, but the question here considered 
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not seem to have been made an issue, and, taken as a whole, these 
es do net constitute a practical construction of the Constitution 
considerable weight or which should be accepted as controlling 
in provisions of that instrument. 

inciples announced by the Supreme Court in the case of Lois P. 
\dministratrix, v. The United States, decided October 25, 1926, 
eh stated in relation to removal instead of appointment, leave 
to doubt that this provision of the act is unconstitutional 


[ tm 
d ; 
ere is also the question whether in this act is found any uncon- 
ial delegation of legislative authority. It has been generally 
ood that there is no delegation of legislative authority where a 
ng rule is fixed by the legislative body, and the power delegated 
wer to apply that rule to some specific facts or to determine facts 

‘ hich the legislative action depends. 

practical necessity, resulting from the complicated activities 

Federal Government, the courts have applied this rule in the 

' iberal way in sustaining acts of Congress against the objection 

egislative authority has been delegated, but the rule still remains 

to be applied in a plain case, 

Wichita, ete., Co. v. Public Util. Comm, (260 U. 8. 
Field v. Clark (1438 U. 8. 649). 

United States v. Grimaud (220 U. 8S. 506). 

Union Bridge Co. v. United States (204 U. 8. 364). 
Butterfield v. Stranahan (192 U. S. 470). 

Mahler v. Eby (264 U. S. 32). 

is act is to be considered as a regulation of interstate commerce, 

Congress has delegated to private associations and corporations 

to determine whether the regulation shall be put into effect, 

has required their concurrence to its being placed in 


48). 


ol t least, 
of on, 
pointed out above, the primary duty of the board is to deter- 
he price at which certain agricultural commodities shall be bought 
sold in the domestic markets, then to the board has been given the 
tive power to determine that price in its entire discretion, without 
ile or formula to guide its judgment prescribed by Congress, such 
provision that the price determined on as the objective of opera- 
shall be based on cost of production, or reasonableness, or any- 
ug of that kind. The power of the board to determine the price is 
lute and the discretion unlimited. 
With respect to what is called the equalization fee, there is a pro- 
vi 1 that in fixing its amount the board shall have due regard for its 
of probable losses in conducting operations. Accepting this 
vision as a requirement that the board shall base the decision on its 
it may be observed that the estimate is not a finding as to 
existing facts, but a prediction of future prices to prevail in the markets 
the surplus Is to be disposed of. But assuming that some legis- 
rule has been stated to guide the board in fixing the amount of 
, there is left to the board the absolute discretion, unregulated 
rule or principle, to say whether the fee shall be imposed on the 
manufacture, or the transportation. 


nate 


estimate, 


wher 


Notwithstanding the length to which the courts have gone in sus- 
¢ legislation against the claim that it involves the delegation 


lative authority, I am unable to believe that in an act which 

ides, in substance, that, through governmental agencies, prices of 

farm products shall be determined upon, established, and main- 

tained. Congress may lawfully delegate to Federal officers, acting con 

ly with private agencies, the unlimited discretion to decide 

whether the price-fixing operation shall be commenced; may lawfully 

the complete discretion without any prescribed rule to deter- 

what the price shall be; or may lawfully delegate the power to 

on whom shall be directly placed the burden of collecting 
rge to provide the fund to conduct operations. 

| come now to consider what, in my opinion, is a broader and 
fundamental constitutional objection to this act. 

Federal Government is a government of limited powers. It has 

such powers as have been expressly given to it by the Constitution 

implied as incidental to the powers as expressed. The only pro 

of the Constitution relied on to supply the power for this legisla- 

tion is the one which gives Congress power to regulate commerce with 

f nations and among the several States. A painstaking search 

not disclosed to me anything in our constitutional history or in the 

of the Supreme Court of the United States to justify the 

that the power of the Federal Government to regulate commerce 

ides the power to establish and maintain or take steps to establish 

| maintain the price at which merchandise may be bought and sold 

nterstate commerce, with the necessary* consequence of fixing the 

price at which the commodity in question shall be bought and sold in 

y place in the land, whether in or out of interstate commerce. 

it is suggested that the tariff acts and the laws regulating immigra- 

and other legislation have an effect on domestic prices of mer- 

ndise and labor. In such legislation the effect on prices is the 

idental result of the exercise of admitted powers. Here, the fixing, 

tablishment, and maintenance of prices of merchandise is not the 

lental result of the exercise of an admitted power, but the question 

whether is whether there is a direct power to fix and maintain prices 


mine 


jons 
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of articles in interstate commerce, and whether that constitutes 
regulation of commerce within the meaning of the commerce clause. 

In general, legislation under the commerce power has been directed 
at carrying out the primary purpose of the commerce clause, which 
was to prevent undue discriminations against or burdens or restraints 
on interstate commerce, and most of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
under the commerce clause deal with such legislation. In this act are 
found expressions taken from such decisions, respecting the prevention 
of discrimination against or burdens or restraints upon or suppression 
of commerce, but the things intended to be brought about by this act 
are the very things that Congress and the courts have heretofore 
declared to be burdens and restraints on commerce. This act, instead 
of preventing, creates burdens and restraints on commerce, as those 
terms have heretofore been understood. 

Since heretofore Congress has never enacted legislation based on the 
assumed existence of a power to fix prices of merchandise in 
interstate commerce, no case identical with this may be found. 

In Wilson v. New (243 U. S. decided in 1917, the Supreme 
Court had under consideration the validity of the so-called Adamson 


sold 


229 
ove), 


law, which was an act of Congress to fix the wages of employees of rail- 
roads operated as instrumentalities of interstate commerce. The power 


of Congress in that case ¢o interfere with freedom of contract respecting 
the price at which labor should be performed was sustained, but only 
on the ground that the railroads were essential instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce and that it was essential to their continued oper- 
ation in a period of national emergency and to prevent the complete 
cessation and obstruction of interstate commerce that a dispute between 


the carriers and their employees respecting wages should be settled 
by legislation. 
Later, in Wolff Company v. Industrial Court (262 U. S. 544), it 


was said: 

“It is not too much to say that the ruling in Wilson v. New went to 
the border line, although it concerned an interstate commerce carrier in 
the presence of a nation-wide emergency and the possibility of great 
disaster.” (See Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525.) 

If, notwithstanding the admitted power of Congress to regulate 
common carriers who have devoted their property to the public use 
as instrumentalities of interstate commerce, a decision sustaining the 
legislative fixing of wages of railway employees went to the verge, it is 
obvious that legislation under the supposed authority of the commerce 
clause, the direct and primary purpose of which is to establish the 
prices at which farm products should be bought and sold throughout 
the land, could not be sustained. 

The act does not, of course, interfere with freedom of contract 
respecting’ the purchase and sale of commodities by prohibiting people 
from buying and selling at more or less than the established market 
price if it can be supposed that they would do so, but as a practical 
matter it would prescribe more effectively the price to be paid than 
would an act which, fixing the price, attempted to make it effective 
by imposing penalties for not regulating it rather than by bringing 
into play inexorable economic laws. 

An elaborate discussion of the various of the Supreme 
Court of the United States dealing with the power to regulate interstate 
commerce and with the due clause would unduly extend this 
opinion, but the following decisions may be referred to, from which to 
derive the applicable principles: 

McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316). 
Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. 8. 251). 
Stafford v. Wallace (258 U. 8. 495). 


decisions 


process 


Hill +. Wallace (259 U. S. 44) 
Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen (262 U. 8S. 1). 
4. There are some further features of the act which require con- 


sideration. 


It is said that the so-called equalization fee is not a tax but in the 
nature of a charge for services rendered. With respect to cotton the 
act contemplates that whatever remains in the stabilization fund for 
that commodity at the end of operations may be returned to t! 
ducers. This lends support to the claim that the equalization fee for 
cotton is not a tax because its proceeds never enter the Public Treasury. 
With respect to all other commodities, the act contains no provision 
for ever returning to the producers anything remaining unexpended ai 
the termination of operations. This gives foundation for the claim 
that the proceeds of the equalization fee are public funds. 

The law contemplates that the collection of the equalization fee shall 
cease when the operation ceases If it is found when operations end 


that the equalization fee fixed has been too low to produce enough to 
meet the losses, the losses will be borne out of public funds raised by 
taxation, constituting the revolving fund, by loans from it to the de- 
ficient stabilization fund, which must remain unpaid. tut it is not 
important to decide whether this charge is a tax or is not. If it be 
not a tax, then its imposition and collection would violate the provision 
of the Federal Constitution prohibiting the taking of property without 
due process of law. Treating the equalization fee as not a tax, it is 
obvious that what is attempted by this act is to enable certain agencies 
under Government direction and supervision to engage in the business 
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of buying, selling, hoarding, and otherwise disposing of agricultural 
products for the purpose of restraining commerce, of interfering with 
its free course, and of imposing upon commerce what have heretofore 
been considered burdens, restrictions, and restraints. 

The theory of the act is that giving producers permission to organize 
combinations in restraint of trade is ineffective to enable them to com- 
bine and fix prices, because all producers who do not contribute to the 
enterprise realize a gain without bearing any of the expense; and the 
purpose of the act is to force all producers, directly or indirectly, to 
make a contribution, not in the nature of a tax, toward the losses and 
expense suffered in operations for the common benefit. Compelling 
some citizens to participate in business operations by requiring them 
to contribute to the loss and expense thereof is, in my opinion, in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the fifth amendment and a taking of property 
without due process of law. 

Parkersburg v. Brown (106 U. 8S. 487). 

On the other hand, if it be a tax, then its proceeds constitute public 
funds in the Treasury, with the result that the Public Treasury would 
bear the losses and expenses and take the profits, if any, of the business 
of buying, storing, and selling of agricultural commodity, with the 
result that the United States would be engaging on its own account in 
buying and selling, an activity which is hardly to be supported as a 
regulation of interstate commerce. 

Because the equalization fee is not called a tax, does not purport to 
be imposed as a tax, is not exacted on any provided basis of equality, 
is not to be paid into the Treasury of the United States, is to be imposed 


and collected or not at the will and favor of interested cooperative 
associations, corporations, individuals, and an administrative board 
without congressional chart or compass directing as to the time when it 


shall be imposed, the time it shall remain in effect, the amount of it or 
upon whom it shall be levied, I think it can not be sustained under the 
taxing power of the Constitution. 

The decision in Dayton-Goose Creek R. R. Co. v. United States (263 
U. S. 456), relied upon to support the validity of the provision for the 
equalization fee, is inapplicable. The court there considered what is 
known as the recapture of earnings provision in the transportation act 
of 1920, and sustained a law providing for the recapture by the United 
States of a part of the net return of carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce in excess of a reasonable rate of return. The court there 
proceeded on the theory that because Congress had power to limit the 
charges for service by carriers engaged in interstate commerce to a 
reasonable figure, it could withhold or recapture the amount received 
by them in excess of the reasonable rate. To make that case and this 
one parallel, it would be necessary to assume that Congress has the 
same power to limit the price for the sale of merchandise to a reason- 
able figure and recapture the amount realized by the vendor in excess, 
an assumption which is plainly unfounded. 

I have considered these questions with realization of the grave re- 
sponsibility involved in passing on the validity of acts of Congress and 
with appreciation of the rule that the courts will indulge in every pre- 
sumption to support the validity of legislation and that no act of 
Congress will be declared invalid unless plainly so; but nevertheless I 
feel constrained to advise you that the act in question, if approved, 
would, in its most essential provisions, violate the Constitution of the 
United States, in that it takes from the President the constitutional 
executive power and duty of making appointments to fill the offices 
created by it and by legislation confers that power upon others; in 
that Congress delegates its constitutional power of legislation to private 
cooperative associations and corporations, and individuals acting col- 
lectively, and the board created by the statute; in that it contravenes 
the provisions of the Constitution against the taking of property without 
due process of law. 

Respectfully, 
Jno, G. SARGENT, 
Attorney Generai. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. At this juncture it is proper and admissible, 
and therefore I now make a motion that the message of the 
President vetoing the bill and the accompanying bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator from Oregon, the chair- 
man of the committee to which it is proposed to refer this 
message, whether it will be returned from the committee in 
time to have a vote on the question prior to the adjournment 
of the Congress? If it is to stay in committee until the end 
of the Congress, it strikes me that we shall be doing a great 
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discourtesy to the President, because with the advent of the 
4th of March this Congress dies. This message, if referreg 
to the committee and held there, will go into the limbo of for. 
gotten things, and nobody will know whether the Senate wij) 
sustain the President in his position or not. 

For my part I am entirely willing to stand by the President 
on this question, even as I did on the vote to pass the bill, ang 
unless we can have some assurance that we are going to have 
an opportunity to vote on this question before the adjournment 
of Congress I shall have to make such feeble resistance as | 
can to the motion of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, no friend of the President 
wants this message discussed. The kindest thing to (: would 
be to forget it. There was more accuracy in Hamlet’s answer 
when asked what he read; he said, “ Words.” This message 
passes beyond the line of sophistry and contradiction and—| 
regret to say it—impinges upon that other domain called lack 
of candor. 

One striking thing the message said, Mr. President, was that 
if the measure had been approved it would have. resulted in 
overproduction and a ruinous price to the farmer who produced 
it. The next reason was that the burden of the enhanced price 
would fall upon the consumer and not the farmer. Now, | 
should like to know from any one of these gentlemen who said 
they stand by the President which time they stood with the 
President. 

If they stood with him both times, if I may be permitted 
to say it, they will be in the same condition as the man was 
who was waked up in the night to go to a fire. Getting up 
hurriedly, he put on his trousers with the hind part before 
As he ran along he saw himself, and he fell into the ditch and 
called for a doctor, saying he was dying. The doctor came 
and examined him and said, “ My friend, there is not a seratch 
on you.” “ But,” he said, “just look how I am twisted!” 

Do these Senators stand with the President when he says 
that competition is the life of commerce, and then advocate a 
tariff that excludes the possibility of competition, and ask for 
competition in farm products; and do they stand by the Pres'- 
dent when he says, “This is bad for the farmer, but if you 
will put all the rest of the farmers in it I shall be glad to 
approve it,”? 

I have forgotten who it was—it may have been one of the 
old Roman kings—who said he regretted that all the people 
did not have just one neck, so that he could chop off all their 
heads at once. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
that was Caligula. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At any rate, he was just as good a man 
from the standpoint of the equality of all the people as the 
present President of the United States, who says of this bill, 
“It is bad for the farmers, but if you would get them al! in 
it I should be glad to have it done.” In other words, I take it, 
if the message means anything—which, possibly, it does not— 
if it means anything, it means, “I should be glad to approve 
the bill if I could ruin all the farmers at the same time, but 
I do not want to have to take two shots at that delightful 
occupation of ruining agriculture.” 

My friend from New Hampshire wanted to include potatoes, 
and the President says, “If you had done that it would be a 
good bill.” 

Mr. MOSES. To that extent I agree with him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, it is good for any farmer who can 
get in it, is it? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then it must be bad for farmers to veto 
it; must it not? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; because, as the President points out, 
the corn farmers of Iowa are not benefited by it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He points out with the same fallacy that 
the Senator from New Hampshire points out. In one breath 
he says “ yes,” and in the next breath “no,” and you can take 
your choice or take neither, and you will.be none the wiser 
for declining both, and certainly none the simpler for doing ‘0. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I was on the floor, and 
yielded at the request of the Vice President in order that the 
President’s message might be read. I claim the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. CURTIS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Can this message be acted upon before it is 
spread upon the Journal, under the Constitution? 

Mr. McNARY. It can be referred. 
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CURTIS. I have no objection to its reference, but it 


Mr. 
not be acted upon until it is spread upon the Journal. 


\ir. MOSES. That is true. That was held in the case of the 
essage vetoing the postal salary bill. 

ir. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the precedents, the Chair 
ss informed, the motion to refer the message to a committee is 
in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. Président, I think the Senator 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Oregon for 
a motion. 

Mr. McNARY. That is almost too courteous. 
was recognized, and properly so. 

fhe VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair had forgotten that he | 
had asked the Senator from Louisiana to yield for the presenta- | 
tion of the President’s message. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I had the floor, and yielded for that pur- 
ose only. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s right to the floor 
continued while the clerk was reading the message. 

Mr. MOSES. Then there is no pending question. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no pending question, | 
therefore. The Chair recognizes the -Senator from Louisiana. 
Does the Senator yield? . 








I think I 








Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Oregon to 
make a motion, if it does not call for any discussion. 

\ir. MCNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 


ean not yield with that understanding. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will not yield; then. I 
right. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the practice, conformable to the wis- 
dom of those who have preceded us, it has always been held 
that when a veto message from the President was laid before the 
Senate, the President of the Senate should do as was suggested 
to-day, put the question as to whether the bill should become 
a law irrespective of the veto. At that particular time it is 

| 
| 
| 
| 





insist upon my 


proper and prudent, and it is the only time, to make a motion 
to recommit. Hence, my motion is conformable to the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the rule. I was recognized, in addition 
to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asks the Senator from 
Louisiana not to object to action on this motion. The Chair 
will recognize the Senator from Louisiana after it shall be 
disposed of. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If it does not call for debate; but if it 
is going to take me off my feet for long debate, I shall certainly 
object. I have been trying to get the floor for two days. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator from Louisiana and the Senator from Oregon that 
the Senate should proceed in regular order. Let the message 
be spread upon the Journal of the Senate, as is contemplated 
by the precedents of the Senate and by the Constitution. Then 
the Senate will have an opportunity to determine whether it 
desires to commit this message to the pigeonhole of the Com- | 
mittee on Agriculture, or whether it desires to vote upon the 
question as to whether the bill should become a law, the 
President’s veto to the contrary notwithstanding. There is 
no occasion for immediate action. There is no occasion for 
Let the message lie upon the table until it has been 
spread upon the Journal of the Senate. I demand the regular 
order, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the spreading 
of the message upon the Journal of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a word in response to the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Arkansas, to which I am 
not at all unfriendly, except as to his statement that it is in- 
tended that the message shall be pigeonholed. That is not 
in the mind of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. McNARY. I made the motion in the best of faith. 
Here is a message comprising 29 pages, treating of a very large 
and important measure. It ought to be in the province of 
this committee to have an opportunity to study the message 
before it determines what its final action shall be. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana permit me to ask the Senator from Oregon a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon intend to advise or move the report of the message to the 
Senate prior to the end of the present session, in the event his 
suggestion of a moment ago shall prevail, that the message be 
referred to the Committee on Agricuiture, or does he intend 
that no further action whatever shall be taken if the motion 
to refer shall prevail? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am only one of 16 of that 
very important committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
chairman. 

Mr. McNARY. I have called a meeting of the committee for 
to-morrow on another matter, at which time I had expected to 
lay this message before them, and ask them what they wanted 
to do, and I shall be guided by their judgment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What does the Senator, who 
has had charge of this bill from the beginning, intend him- 
self to do about it? Does he intend to bring it before the 
Senate, or to let it remain in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know what my jud¢ment will be 
to-morrow. I have not considered it. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas I know it would be impossible to pass the 
bill over the veto of the President, and what action is taken 
before that time is of very little importance, as the measure is 


Yes; but the Senator is its 


| dead. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator then concedes 
that the measure is dead, and I think I am justified in the 
statement I made in the beginning, that the purpose behind the 
motion to refer the message to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is to pigeonhole it. 

The VICE PRPSIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 
Mr. McNARY. Under the ruling, which I am willing to 


yield to because I recognize that the Chair is correct, I am 
entitled to have this motion made; but I am willing to with- 
draw it. I am curious to know about how long it will take 
to spread the message upon the Journal so that the Senate can 
consider the motion I intend to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will be spread upon 
the Journal in five or ten minutes. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Chair laid before the Senate the action of the House 
of Representatives receding from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 25 to the bill (H. R. 15641) enti- 
tled “An act making appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes,” and concurring therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the Senate amendment strike 
out “$13,750,000” and insert “ $14,200,000, of which sum 
$450,000 shall be immediately available toward the construction 
of the last three of the eight scout cruisers authorized by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of December 18, 1924.” 

The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 27 and concurs therein. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. RANSDELL. For what purpose, may I ask? 

Mr. HALE. For action on this amendment of the House. 
I think it will not lead to any debate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If it calls for no debate, I will yield. I 
can not yield for anything that will require debate. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to make some inquiries as to the effect 
of the action of the House. If that is debate, the Senator from 
Louisiana should be apprised of it. 

Mr. HALE. I can explain it in a moment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have no objection to that at all, but if 
it calls for debate, I shall certainly object, and proceed with 
my remarks. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senate amendment provided 
for an appropriation of $1,200,000 toward the construction of 
the three cruisers that were authorized some two years ago. 
The House has taken the Senate amendment and cut it down 
to $450,000. I move that the Senate agree to the House amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 25. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to say just this: I 
think the Senate amendment should not have been adopted in 
the first place, and that the House amendment has improved 
the bill. Therefore I shall not object to its adoption. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FARM RELIEF—VETO MESSAGE (8. DOC, NO. 214) 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. RANSDELL. For what purpose, may I ask? 

Mr. MOSES. I want to make a perfectly proper request in 
connection with the President’s veto message. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If it does not call for debate, I will yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that the message, the opinion of the 
Attorney General accompanying it, and the bill itself be printed 
together in one public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for the purpose of presenting a conference report? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield, if it does not call for debate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think it will not call for any debate. 
does, I shall withdraw it. 

I submit the conference report on the District appropria- 
tion bill. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Chair 


If it 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of sugh district for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 
7, 8, 11, 18, 22, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 39, 40, 42, 43, 45, 49, 51, 52, 


54, 55, 73, and 74. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 37, 44, 46, 47, 48, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
63, 68, 70, 75, and 76, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$50,000,” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $231,500,” and the Senate 
agree to the same. ‘ 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “Corporation counsel, including extra compensation 
as general counsel of the Public Utilities Commission, $7,500, and 
other personal services in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923, $38,460; in all, $45,960”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $25,300"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $50,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $194,100"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“ Northwest: West side of Piney Branch Road, Van Buren 
Street to Butternut Street, $15,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of tha 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“ First Street to subway, $15,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: 

“ Northwest: Sheridan Street, Blair Road to Third Street, 
Sheridan Street, Fourth Street to Fifth’ Street, and Fourth 
Street, Rittenhouse Street to Sheridan Street, $28,000,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its dis. 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,486,500;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered .50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“For the purchase of land adjoining or in the vicinity of 
ee on Grant Road now owned by the District of Colum- 

ia. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For capture of person or persons who committed a horrible 
crime, to wit: Criminal assault at the Capitol Grounds the 
night of February 18, 1927, $1,000, to be available immedi- 
ately.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ COLUMBIA HOSPITAL AND LYING-IN ASYLUM 


“For general repairs and for additional construction, includ- 
ing labor and material, and for expenses of heat, light, and 
power required in and about the operation of the hospital there 
is hereby reappropriated the sum of $15,000 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation ‘Support of Convicts, District of 
Columbia, 1925,’ to be expended in the discretion and under 
the direction of the Architect of the Capitol.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “$400;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $358,000, together with the sum of $77,000 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation ‘Street improvements, District 
of Columbia, 1925,’ which is hereby reappropriated”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, aud 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert “not exceeding 
$95,000 for the improvement of Meridian Hill Park, including 
continuation of construction of the wall and main entrance on 
Sixteenth Street, the wall on Fifteenth Street, and commence- 
ment of construction of the wall on W Street, from Fifteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street, together with entrances to the park, 
and grading, all in accordance with plans to be approved by 
the Fine Arts Commission”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6%, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $2,500”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
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ree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | 


rhe matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“In addition to the foregoing appropriation for the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission there is reappropriated, 
sabiject to the limitation as to price carried in such appropria- 
tion which may be paid for property acquired for park and 
»iayground purposes, the sum of $180,000 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation ‘ Metropolitan police, District of 
Columbia, 1925,’ and the sum of $120,000 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation ‘Fire Department, District of 
Columbia, 1925,’ and the total sum made available by this act 
for the National Capital Park and Planning Commission shall 
be available immediately.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from itedis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ For 9,000 feet of 12-inch main in Alabama Avenue SE., from 
Branch Avenue to the District line, thére is hereby reappro- 
priated the sum of $42,800 of the unobligated balance of the 
appropriation ‘Public schools, District of Columbia, 1925’” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

ae numbered 77: That the House recede from its dis- 

ereement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


matter inserted by said amendment insert the following : “ regu- | 


; and the Senate agree to the same. 
L. C. PHrpps, 
W. L. JONES, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
CARTER GLASS, 
Jno. B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
FRANK H. FuNK 
Rosert G. SIMMONS, 
Grorce HoLpEN TINKHAM, 
ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 
(Except as to amendments 45, 66, and 67), 
Ross A. CoLiins, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
ference report before it is adopted. The amendment that was 
adopted by the Senate touching an increased force of teachers 
in the District of Columbia has been eliminated. 
that the Senate conferees receded from that amendment. 
sire to discuss it before the conference report is adopted. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then I shall have to proceed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I can say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the conferees on the part of the Senate held 
out until the very last. The amendment to which he refers was 
the last amendment that was finally disposed of. The House 
conferees were adamant. They refused to increase the number 
of teachers even to a smaller number than that included in 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, I shall want to discuss the report. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was impossible for the Senate conferees to 
do other than recede. The Senator will bear in mind the rule 
that where a matter has been added the House which has in- 
serted the additional matter, when it comes to a point of differ- 
ence, is the one that must recede from its position, and that was 
the attitude into which we were forced. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to discuss that item. I do not 
Wish te take the Senator from Louisiana off his feet, however. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 

Mr. PHIPPS 
this time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be withdrawn, 


lations and schedules ” 


The question is on agreeing to the 


I de- 


I ask permission to withdraw the report at 


Without objection, the report will 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask the § 





Senator from Louisiana to 


yield to me to ask unanimous consent that we shall have a | 


hight session to-night, beginning at 8 o’clock, and that at that 
oe we shall take up and consider and dispose of Senate 
Resolution 364. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 
provided his request does not require any debate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I wish to be heard on it. 
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| its friends join hands in attempting to do something for 


Mr. President, I desire to discuss this con- | 


I understand | 





| hereafter be shipped or delivered for shipment 


I should object to being taken off my feet. | 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I object to the request of the 
Senator from Missouri. The Senator from Missouri can pass 
his resolution in a minute if he will strike out section 2. 
Unless that section is stricken out, the night session would not 
do any good. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, Mr. President, I shall proceed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to announces 
that at the conclusion of the Senator’s remarks, or before we 
shall recess or adjourn this evening, I shall make a motion for 
a session to be held to-night. I want to notify the Senate of 
that fact. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Would that displace the pending business? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It might. I will move to make my 
resolution a special order for to-night. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to know a little more about the 
proposition of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I object to anyone taking the floor with- 
out my consent. I have the floor. If the Senator from Mary- 
land wants to make a parliamentary inquiry, I have no objec- 
tion; but he must at least get my consent. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
the floor. 


Louisiana has 
THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in view of the very inter- 
esting message of President Coolidge on agriculture generally 
in vetoing the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, I desire to 
discuss one of the most important agricultural crops produced 
in the United States, to wit, cotton. I feel that it is neces- 
sary, if the cotton industry of the country is to be preserved, 
for us to find new and increased uses for that product. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that, as a result of the 
very great crops of 1925 and 1926, there is now a surplus of 
American cotton aggregating 8,500,000 to 9,000,000 bales. It 
is the greatest surplus of cotton, if my information is correct, 
that we have ever had. The price of cotton is now consider- 
ably below the cost of production, and it is imperative that all 
its 
relief. 

Within the past few days I have introduced in the Senate 
three bills, the first of which is Senate bill 5747 to standardize 
bales of cotton intended for use in interstate commerce. I ask 
that the bill may be printed as a part of my remarks without 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The bill is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the standard bale of cotton which shall 
in interstate or foreign 
500 pounds, exclusive of bagging and ties with 
and contracts for the sale of said cotton shall be 
based upon the true net weight of the lint cotton in said bale: Pro- 
vided, That reasonable variations shall be permitted and tolerance 
shall be established by the rules and regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture made in compliance with section 2 of this act. 

Sec, 2. For the purpose of this act all gins where cotton is prepared 
for interstate shipments are declared to be public utilities, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall prepare uniform regulations for their 


operation, He shall identify each public with a number which 


commerce shall weigh 
which it is covered, 


gin 


shall be preserved as a public record; and it shall be the duty of all 
ginners to securely affix a metal tag bearing the number of the gin 


to each bale, showing the net weight of the lint cotton therein when 
the bale leaves the gin, and such other information as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. Authority is hereby conferred upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to prescribe the materials, including bagging and ties, that 
may be used in covering cotton intended for interstate shipments and 
the standard weight and dimensions of the same. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful to offer for shipment in interstate 
commerce in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to 
ship from any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to a foreign 
country any bale of cotton that is falsely branded as to the true net 
weight of the lint cotton when it leaves the gin, and any person 
guilty of willful violation of any of the provisions of this act shall 
be liable to a fine not to exceed $500, or to imprisonment not to 
exceed six months, in the court of the United States having juris- 
diction. 


Mr. RANSDELL. The next one is Senate bill 5786, to amend 
and reenact the provisions of the tariff act of 1922 relating to 
jute and its products. That bill proposes to lay a duty on raw 
jute, which now comes in free, and to increase very materially 


| the duty on burlap and manufactured commodities made of 


| jute—in fact, all jute products. I ask that the bill also may 


be printed as a part of my remarks without reading. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The bill is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” be amended and reen- 
acted as follows: 

In Title II, the free list, schedule 15, strike out all of paragraph 
1516, reading “‘ Waste bagging and waste sugar-sack cloth.” 

In the title and schedule, paragraph 1582, after the words 
“istle or Tampico fiber,” strike out the words “ jute, jute butts.” 

In Title I, schedule 10, flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of, 
at the end of paragraph 1001, after the words “ hackled hemp, 2 cents 
per pound,” insert a semicolon in lieu of the period and add the fol- 
lowing: “waste bagging and waste sugar-sack cloth, 3 cents per 
pound; Jute and jute butts not dressed or manufactured in any manner, 
and not specially provided for, 3 cents per pound.” 

In the same title and schedule, paragraph 1003, strike out all after 
the words “ Coarser in size than 20-pound” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “514 cents per pound; 20-pound up to but not including 
10-pound, 7 per pound; 10-pound up to but not including 5- 
pound, 84% cents per pound; 5-pound and finer, 10 cents per pound, but 
not more than 65 per cent ad valorem; jute sliver, 444 cents per pound ; 
twist, twine, and cordage, composed of two or more jute yarns or 
rovings twisted together, the size of the single yarn or roving of which 
is coarser than 20-pound, 64% cents per pound; 20-pound up to but not 
including 10-pound, 8 cents per pound; 10-pound up to but not includ- 
ing 5-pound, 91% cents per pound; 5-pound and finer, 14 cents per 
pound.” 

In the same title and schedule, paragraph 1008, wherever the words 
“1 cent appear, strike out same and insert in lieu thereof “5 cents,” 
so that the paragraph will read: F 

“Par. 1008. Fabrics, composed wholly of jute, plain woven, twilled, 
and all other, not specially provided for, not bleached, printed, stenciled, 
painted, dyed, colored, nor rendered noninflammable, 5 cents per pound ; 
bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered nonin- 
flammable, 5 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

In the same title and schedule, paragraph 1018, wherever the words 
“1 cent” appear, strike out same and insert in lieu thereof “5 cents,” 
so that the paragraph will read: 

“ Par. 1018. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics of single 
jute yarns or from twilled or other fabrics composed wholly of jute, not 
bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered non- 
inflanrmable, 5 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; bleached, 
printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable, 
5 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

In the same title and schedule, paragraph 1019, after the words 
“weighing not less than 15 ounces nor more than 32 ounces per square 
yard,” strike out the words “ six-tenths of 1 cent” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “3 cents”; and in the same paragraph, after the 
“weighing more than 382 ounces per square yard,” strike out 
the words “ three-tenths of 1 cent’’ and insert in lieu thereof “1% 
cents. 


Mr. RANSDELL. My third measure is Senate bill 5799, 
which proposes to regulate interstate shipments of cotton, and 
for other purposes. That bill requires the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish and enforce preferential rates on ship- 
ments of cotton based upon the cubic contents of the bale. I 
ask that that bill also be printed as a part of my remarks 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The bill is as follows: 

Re it 


lieh 


same 


cents 


words 


Without objection it is so ordered. 
enacted, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
ind enforce preferential rates on shipments of cotton based 
cubie contents of the bale. In reaching its decision the com- 
mission shall take into consideration the density of the bale, the amount 
of space it occupies, its uniformity in size, the character of its cover- 
i a safeguard against damage or fire, and any other points that 
seem fairly to entitle it to favorable discrimination. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Senators, the subject is so complicated and 
difficult that it is almost impossible for one to discuss it in a 
single address. I shall endeavor merely to touch the high 
places. The main purpose I have in mind in standarizing bales 
of cotton so we will have one uniform bale throughout the entire 
Cotten Belt—I mean the square bale—is to induce the sale of 
cotton by net weight instead of gross. 

At the present time a bale of eotton ready for shipment 
weighs about 500 pounds. It is covered with coarse, heavy bag- 
ging made of jute. That jute comes from India, where it is 
grown by pauper labor. About 14 pounds of jute are used in 
covering a bale. The bagging is fastened around the bale by 
nine steel ties. The total weight of the bagging and the ties 
is about 21 to 26 pounds. It varies, of course. Some gins use 
a very light bagging, others a heavy bagging, so that the aver- 
age ranges about 21 to 26 pounds. The combined iron ties plus 
the bagging constitute what is called tare, 


estal 


upon the 


z as 
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When the cotton is sold in America no deduction is appar- 
ently made for the weight of the bagging and ties. The 21 to 
26 pounds, or sometimes 27 pounds, are lumped in with the 
gross weight, and the farmer appears to be paid for it. To 
illustrate, if the gross weight of a bale of cotton is 500 pounds, 
of which 24 pounds, let us say, are bagging and ties, leaving 476 
net pounds of cotton, the farmer is paid for 500 pounds—or, at 
least, he thinks he is—and in settling with him the computation 
is made at so much per pound for 500 pounds. Every man 
knows that the mills can not spin bagging and ties. They spin 
lint cotton only. It is impossible for them to make any use of 
the second-hand iron ties and jute bagging ; so when the bagging 
and ties are stripped from the lint cotton at the mill they 
become waste product of practically no value. Let me say that 
the @agging and ties on a bale of cotton are just as much a part 
of the expense of making it as the rent of the land on which 
it grows, the cost of preparing the soil, planting, cultivating, 
picking, and ginning, or any other expense of any kind. 

Cotton can not be sold unless it is baled and wrapped in some 
way. At the present time the uneconomic, foolish, indefensible 
method is in vogue, and has been from time immemorial, of 
selling cotton at the gross weight of the bale, making no deduc- 
tion for the bagging and ties. 

How is it when the cotton is shipped abroad to foreign coun- 
tries? When the bale of American cotton reaches Liverpool 
the tare or weight of the container—the bagging and ties, esti- 
mated at 6 per cent—is deducted. If a bale of cotton weighs 
500 pounds, the Englishman pays for 500 less 30, or 470 pounds, 
6 per cent of the gross weight being deducted for tare. The man 
who ships the cotton to England knows that his customer is 
going to deduct 6 per cent, no more, no less. That is the cus- 
tom of the trade. If the bale of cotton has 22 pounds of bag- 
ging and ties on it when it reaches the point of exportation— 
Houston, Gaiveston, New Orleans, Savannah, Wilmington, or 
any other place—before it is placed on a ship for exportation 
about 8 pounds of rough bagging, frequently waste material, 
sometimes old sacks, are attached to the bale, so as to insure 
that when it reaches the English customer it will have not less 
than 30 pounds of tare or covering. 

The case is different when it reaches our own mills for con- 
sumption. They buy it at the gross weight. They do not ap- 
parently make-the reduction for tare, but just as the English- 
man in buying that cotton deducts 30 pounds in making the 
computation as to what he will pay, so the American mill which 
buys the cotton computes that it has a certain amount of tare 
on it and makes his price accordingly. In every case the 
ultimate consumer, whether here or abroad, pays only for net 
cotton and the producer suffers the loss of the bagging and ties. 

One of the bills to which I have referred proposes to regu- 
late and standardize the weight of bales of cotton so that each 
one will weigh 500 pounds. The Secretary of Agriculture is to 
be placed in charge of the gins so far as interstate shipment of 
cotton is concerned. He would have a right to direet and it 
would be his duty to direct that metal tags be attached to each 
bale of cotton. On those tags would be numbers corresponding 
to the gin numbers on the bales. That tag must be stamped 
with the net amount of cotton in the bale, and it is to be 
against the law to sell that cotton except at the net weight of 
the bale. 

Furthermore, the Secretary of Agriculture would be author- 
ized to make rules and regulations in regard to the covering 
of the cotton. That is most important. My bill seeks to create 
a market for low grades of cotton. It is entirely feasible to 
cover cotton with a bagging made of cotton. I have a sample 
of that product here which I would like to exhibit to Senators. 
It is a most excellent commodity. It is just as good as the 
bagging which is made of jute. It will protect the cotton 
better, and by dipping it in a chemical, which I am told is not 
very expensive, it can be made much less inflammable than 
jute. It requires only 5 pounds of this cotton bagging to cover 
a bale of cotton, as compared with 14 pounds of jute bagging, 
thereby making a saving in weight of 9 pounds. It is as goud a 
covering and, I believe, a better covering than jute. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres] suggests to me 
that it would also increase the demand for cotton. Undoubtedly 
it would, and that is the purpose of my bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
I propose to place a tariff on the raw jute; I have a Dill 
imposing a duty of 3 cents a pound on raw jute, and a higher 
rate on bagging made of jute. 

Senators, let me call your attention to the fact that jute is 
made by the pauper labor of India. The prices paid to labo! 
in India are ridiculously low. I have a scale of the wages p:id 


the Senator from 


to laborers in the jute mills of India, which I will insert in the 
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Recorp as a part of my remarks, but the prices do not compare 
with those we pay labor here. Pauper labor makes jute and 
nufactures it; and that pauper jute product comes to this 
ntry in competition with the cotton which is made by our 
vh-priced, high-grade labor. Now I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 
; Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
rom Louisiana if American cotton were wrapped in cotton 
cing instead of in jute bagging how many bales of cotton 
would be required ? 
Mr. RANSDELL. That is a very pertinent question. 
itter has been well thrashed out, and it is estimated that it 
iid take about 300,000 bales of cotton to make the new 
haeving. It would take more than 300,000 bales if there was 
not used much of the old waste bagging of the previous year, 
nd there was not also used a good many second-hand burlap 
sugar sacks. I am told that in the State of Alabama, for 
nstunce, a great deal of the cotton is wrapped in second-hand 
burlap sacks that have been brought into this country containing 
suvar. If we could exclude that muterial a great deal more 
cotton would be required, but, under present conditions, about 
200.000 bales of new cotton would be required. 
Mir. McKELLAR. In other words, it would afford a market 
about 300,000 bales of cotton a year? 
\ir. RANSDELL. It would. And along that line let me 
proceed to discuss the idea embodied in my bill. It proposes 


This | 
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placed in this country, uses which could better be served, Mr. 
President and Senators, by cotton. 

Let me refer to a little episode that occurred recently in the 
Post Office Department. I speak of it in the kindest manner, 
because I esteem most highly our present Postmaster General 
with whom I served in this body and whom I like so much. 
Bids were asked for a certain amount of twine for use in the 
Post Office Department. After considerable dickering a_ bid 
of a jute twine concern was accepted, the department estimat- 


| ing that the bid of that company was about $60,000 lower than 


to impose not only a duty on the raw jute, but the most | 


important thing is that it proposes a duty on burlaps, on cloth 
which is made of jute, on sacks made of jute, and on bagging 
made of jute in India. Remarkable as it may seem, jute prod- 
ucts are manufactured in India by the labor of those who 
are practically paupers in the mills of American manufacturers 

o have moved their plants from the United States to India. 
_First, pauperized labor grows the jute; second, pauperized 
inbor manufactures it and sends that product in here at very 
low prices, 

Does it bring much? Yes; a great deal. I have here a 
from Mr. Leavelle MeCampbell, of Harding-Tilton & 
Co. of New York—a most intelligent man, one of whose publi- 
cations I shall insert as an appendix to my remarks—and he 
mikes a very astonishing statement in an article published in 
the Daily News Record, of February 2, entitled “ Jute versus 
cotton.” He says—Senators, please listen to this— 


letter 


he jute mill in Bengal pays for the carder 89 cents per week; for 


over, $1.75 per week; for the spinner, $1.40 per week; for the 
winder, $1.91 per week; for the beamer, $2.37 per week; for the 
W r, $2.84 per week. 


| imagine there is not a single common laborer in an Ameri- 
can mill, who does not earn more every day than the most 
skillful laborer in India earns in a week; yet that jute product 
in the shape of burlaps comes in competition with the cotton 
goods produced in this country by our high-paid employees out 
of cotton grown by American farmers—the bone and sinew of 
our Republie. 
much of it come? Yes, Senators; a great deal. I 
have the official report here of the Tariff Commission on that 
subject. It is something like 942,000,000 pounds; to be exact, 
during the calendar year 1926, 942,340,172 pounds 
jute and its products came into this country. 
of it came in free or practically free. 
big item was, 
wholiy of jute. 
cent 


Does 


Let us see what the 

It was 597,000,000 pounds of fabric composed 
And what was the duty? It was 7.28 per 

a ridiculously low rate. 

Just think what it would mean to us in this country, Sena- 


tors, if instead of bringing in over 942,000,000 pounds of this 


| ing 


of raw | 
A great deal | 


indian product, grown by paupers and manufactured by pau- | 


pers 


Consider how it would stimulate the 
domestic industry. I know we can do nothing about it at 
the present session, but it is going to be pushed vigorously and 
| promise my friends on the other side of the aisle that it is 
soing to have a great deal of Democratic support. 

Suppose we could get that sort of measure enacted into law. 
{t would mean, from the best information I have been able to 


session of Cangress, 


bales of low-grade American cotton. 


of 


‘00,000 bales for all the purposes to which jute in the way 
bags and sacking is put, and 300,000 bales for bagging to 
cover cotton an average crop. Think of the inumerable uses 
for jute bagging. All grain of every kind is shipped in it; 
all the fertilizer of every kind ; cement, to a large extent; furni- 
ture is wrapped with the jute when it is packed. It is almost 
impossible to conceive the uses to which jute materials are 


s. we could put such a duty on that product as I propose | 
(0 Impose it in my bill which I intend to push during the next | 


obtain, that a market would be furnished for about 2,000,000 | 
This estimate includes | 





the bid of the company offering to supply the needs of the 
department with cotton twine. Had the jute twine really been 
$60,000 cheaper it would have been all right, but later on it was 
found that the calculation had been made on a pound basis 
and that the size of the jute twine was so much greater than 
that of the cotton that there was a difference of only four cents 
per 1,000 yards in favor of the jute twine as compared with 
the cotton twine. A thousand yards is more than half a mile, 
and the jute twine was only 4 cénts a thousand yards cheaper 
than the cotton—a very small difference. Yet our great Post 
Office Department gave the preference, as I am informed, to 
the jute twine. I am sure the department did not fully realize 
what it was doing, or it never would have given the preference 
to jute as against the domestic product. 

Mr. President, in connection with my remarks on this sub- 
ject of jute I ask to have printed in the Recorp a very able 
discussion presented in a memorandum prepared by my friend, 
Mr. Paul J. Christian, from data furnished by Mr. H. H. Glas- 
sie, a member of the Tariff Commission, to which I invite the 
attention of every Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have endeavored to show 
that it would be of immense benefit to the cotton industry if 
we could find increased markets for some 2,000,000 bales of 
our crop. We frequently have around 2,000,000 bales of low- 
grade cotton that we are forced to sell at a very low price, 
and it is the part of statesmanship to do everything humanly 
possible to find markets for it. 


Without objection, it will be so 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 
Mr. RANSDELL. One minute. I firmly believe that if we 


can pass these three bills that I haye—first, a bill providing 
for a standardized bale of cotton, and forcing the sale of cot- 
ton by “net weight” instead of “ gross weight”; second, a bill 
requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to give prefer- 
ential rates on gin-compressed cotton, both the square bale and 
the round bale; and, third and most important, a bill imposing 
a considerable rate of duty on raw jute and the products of 
jute, then we will get a market for this great American 
product. 

I now vield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana to the fact that we are vot- 
$50,000 to the Agricultural Department to enable it to 
experiment and investigate in regard to new uses of cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am delighted to know that. I have been 
trying to stir this thing up for some time. I am very glad to 
see the activity that is now being displayed by the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the Cotton 
Textile Institute, with headquarters in New York. I will say 
to the Senator that I think a most wise move was made when 
they began to study it; but, Senators, I am after something 
more practical than ordinary study. I want to get rid of this 
pauper-grown product that competes with our low-grade cotton ; 
and it will be gotten rid of if we do the three things I have 
in contemplation. If we force the people to sell their cotton 
at the net weight of the bale, then the man who desires to put 
low-grade cotton bagging upon his bale will not be discriminated 
against as now. I want to get rid of that question of tare, 
and that is what my bill provides. It standardizes the bale. 
That is the one big thing it does. It is a fair, honest bill. At 
present we have a preposterous situation. We do not know 
where we stand. 

The other bill, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina, 
provides for and encourages gin-compressed cotton. The Sen- 
ator knows—because he was reared in a cotton State, just like 
myself—that when you gin a bale of cotton on an ordinary 
plantation gin it is compressed to about 12 pounds to the cubic 
foot. It is then loaded on the railroad, shipped to the nearest 
compress, and there it is compressed to a density of anywhere 
from 22 to 32 pounds per cubic foot; and if you have the gin- 
compressed cotton, either the square bale or the round bale, the 
density will be 45 pounds per cubic foot. The bill encouraging 
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gin compression was introduced some years ago. It made very 
little headway at the time, but I will say to the Senator it is 
beginning now to make substantial progress. 

I hold in my hands a most interesting article from the Balti- 
more Manufacturers Record, of the 17th of this month, * page 
S2, entitled “ Progress of the round bale for cotton compression 
at the gin.” If the cotton is compressed at the gin, I will tell 
you what it saves. It saves a railroad charge of anywhere 
from 90 cents to $1 in sending the cotton to market. It is 
wrapped with a cotton bagging, of around 5 pounds, as com- 
pared with the 14 pounds of jute and 9 pounds of iron ties. It is 
perfectly tight. The cotton is wrapped around and around, 
and when you put 5 pounds of cotton covering on it, it is a 
splendid, neat package, with a density, let me repeat, of 45 
pounds per cubic foot, as compared with 12 pounds per cubic 
foot when a bale of cotton left the gin, Senator, that you and 
I used to see as boys, and that we even see now; for there has 
been practically no progress in those old gins in the last 50 
years, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BinecHam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Vir. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Right at that point, the commissioner of agri- 
culture of my State last year told me that we could consume 
2,000,000 bales of low-grade cotton in the way that the Senator 
has suggested, using it for bagging on our cotton in the United 
States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am very giad to have that contribution 
from the Senator. I think the statement is a little éxagger- 
ated if you limit it to cotton bagging, Senator; but if you in- 
clude in that estimate the bags and the sacks and the twine 
and all the purposes for which jute is used, then you are right. 
I gave those same figures a few moments ago, when the Senator 
from Alabama was out of the Chamber, 

This is a very instructive article in the Manufacturers 
Record, and I wish to make it a part of my remarks without 
rending. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

(See Exhibit B.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. I also wish to include in my speech a tele- 
gram from Mr. Edward S. Butler, of New Orleans, formerly 
president of the cotton exchange of that city in regard to gin- 
compressed cotton. Mr. Butler is an exceedingly able man, 
thoroughly posted on every phase of cotton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

(See Exhibit C.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, when I had this sample of 
cotton a few moments ago there were several Senators not pres- 
ent. I see a number of southern Senators here now, and I 
again Wish to exhibit this sample of cotton bagging made from 
cotton by Mr. S. Odenheimer, of the Lane Cotton Mills in New 
Orleans, one of the most intelligent citizens of the South, and 
a wide-awake, progressive, enterprising man. Here are some of 
the things which he says would come from the use of this kind 
of bagging. I read from a letter which he recently sent to a 
number of mills and manufacturing establishments. He says: 


Without objection, it will be 


Cotton bagging has every advantage over jute because— 

(1) Fire hazard is nearly eliminated. 

(2) Country damage will be reduced over one-half. 

(3) It withstands cotton hooks better. 

(4) It protects cotton better. 

(5) When bagging ts removed, the bale of cotton is clean, saving 
waste 


(6) Second-hand value at least six times that of jute. 


What value has old, second-hand jute? Practically none. 
They do gather a little of it and have it reworked, but there is 
very little value to it. This cotton commodity, however, would 
have very considerable value at second-hand. 

(7) When and if cotton is sold by net weight in this country, and 
when and if in foreign countries, no 6 per cent tare, but only actual 
tare is deducted, patches, which are an economic waste, will not be 
necessary. 

(8) It will consume over 300,000 bales of low-grade cotton. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. 


Mr. RANSDELL. 
very great extent. 


Low-grade cotton depresses the price. 
The low grade depresses the price to a 
I am giad the Senator made that remark. 


I am giad he is here, because in the great empire State of 
Texas at the present time, or at least recently, there has been 
developed a method of gathering cotton by what is called 
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“ sledding,” instead of picking by hand. What is sledding of 
cotton? It is the use of a machine made by an ordinary 
blacksmith, at an expense of about $15. One man with two 
mules can gather three bales of cotton in a day with a “ sled.” 
provided the conditions are favorable, and I will say to the 
Senator from Texas that he knows the conditions are fayor- 
able in the northwestern Panhandle of Texas. He knows 
that some years it is possible there for a man to raise a very 
large quantity of cotton, far more per hand and per mule than 
can be raised in any other part of the cotton belt, and if this 
“sledding” device is carried out, and I am told it is being 
carried out, we are going to have very much more low-grade 
cotton on the market than we now have. It is increasingly 
important for us to find markets for the low-grade cotton. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a rather remarkable article 
from the Cotton Trade Journal of New Orleans, dated the 
29th of last month, entitled “ Sledding cotton saves, cost of 
pickers; practice spreads.” This is in the shape of a tele. 
graphic report from Lubbock, Tex. It is intensely interes:- 
ing, and I ask permission to insert it as part of my remarks 
without reading. I invite the attention of Senators to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit K.) 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I regret that I was detained from the 
Senate Chamber when the Senator began his argument on this 
question. I am intensely interested in it. I would like to 
ask the Senator if he has given any figures showing the amount 
of cotton that would be consumed if all of the wholesale 
grocers of the country were to have their sugar put up in cot- 
ton sacks rather than in jute sacks, and if the rice manufac- 
turers of the country were to have their rice put up in cotton 
bags instead of jute bags. Has the Senator given any figures 
showing the amount of cotton that would be consumed under 
those circumstances? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have, I will say to the Senator. That 
is a most pertinent question, and I will repeat just a little. 
I stated that from the best information available, for all the 
various purposes to which jute and its products are applied in 
this country, including bagging of cotton, sacks for sugar and 
rice and other grains, and every other use to which jute is 
put—they are innumerable, including the manufacture of an 
immense quantity of twine; it would take about 2,000,000 
bales of cotton per annum, I believe firmly it will take at 
least 2,000,000, if not more. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. How can we bring that about? 

Mr. RANSDELL, By passing the three bills which I have 
introduced and placed in the Recorp; first, the bill, provid- 
ing for a standard bale of cotton, under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and forcing the sale of cotton by 
“net weight,” thereby permitting the man who wishes to pu! 
cotton bagging on his bale to put it on. How is it now? 
You put 14 pounds of jute and 9 pounds of iron ties on a bale, 
23 pounds altogether, on an average. Suppose you desire to 
use five pounds of cotton as bagging instead of 14 pounds of 
jute. What would happen to you? We will suppose you are 
a farmer. You go to the market and you say, “ Here, I have 
a bale of cotton wrapped with cotton bagging. What are you 
going to pay me for it? The total is 500 pounds, ties, cotton, 
and everything.” The reply is, “I am going to pay for 500 
pounds.” You say, “Aren’t you going to make any caleulation 
for the tare?” The reply is, “ Oh, no; that is contrary to the 
trade custom. I pay you for the gross weight.” 

If it is wrapped with 14 pounds of jute and 9 pounds of iron 
that farmer seems to get paid for 23 pounds of worthless jute 
and iron. In the other case he seems to get paid for 5 pounds 
of a pretty good quality of cotton bagging and 9 pounds of iron. 
The difference against him is the difference between 5 pounds 
of cotton and 14 pounds of jute, or of 9 pounds, and at 20 cents 
a pound that is $1.80 a bale, a tremendous difference against 
that poor fellow. On a hundred bales it is $180. It runs into 
money rapidly. On 18,000,000 bales, the size of the last crop, 
Senators, you can see what a huge sum this amounts to. It is 
almost twice $18,000,000—a total of $36,000,000—that the cotton 
farmer is penalized by the custom of the country at this time. 
My bill would do away with that custom. It would force the 
sale at the net weight of the commodity, and in that event the 
one who covered with cotton bagging would be on terms of 
parity with one who covered with jute or anything else. That 
is one proposition. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 
Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 
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Mr. MAYFIELD. Before the Senator leaves that part of the 
nesion, I want to ask him if it is not a fact that this tare, 
) includes 30 pounds 
RANSDELL. When it is sold abroad, 30 pounds. 
MAYFIELD. When it is sold abroad, 30 pounds is de- 
| for tare? 
RANSDELL. 
country. 
MAYFIELD. 
ed for tare? 
RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 
ir. MAYFIELD. Is it not a fact that that 30 pounds is de- 
ed from the price when Liverpool opens the market? 
ir. RANSDELL. Absolutely. 
Vir. MAYFIELD. That is the point I wanted to make, that 
suunds tare is taken out of the price that the farmer re- 
<s net for his cotton. 
RANSDELL. It certainly is; and I explained that be- 
e the Senator entered the Chamber. I am glad he brought 
it up again. When sold in this country, it is sold gross. When 
id abroad, 6 per cent is deducted for tare, and I explained 
in order to get that 6 per cent, or 30 pounds, off a bale of 
itton with 20 or 22 pounds of tare on it, that before it leaves 
Houston or Galveston or New Orleans or Mobile, they “ patch” 
with 8 or 10 pounds of old sacks or old, worn bagging, so as 
ro be sure that when it gets to the Englishman he will have 
his 30 pounds of worthless waste on it. It is a farce. It is a 
dishonest practice that is followed. 
Mr. MAYFIELD. And that all 
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When it is sold abroad, 30 pounds is de- 
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comes out of the farmer's 


Ket. 

Vr. RANSDELL. It all comes out of the farmer’s pocket. 
\fter all, it goes back to him, for when the foreigner makes 
his bid he makes his bid on net cotton—on fiber. He knows 

he can not spin iron and waste jute. He can spin only 
cotton fiber, and he makes his bid on that, and that bid comes 
back to the man in this country, at New Orleans, Mobile, Hous- 
ton, or Galveston, all of our markets in this country. It comes 
back to him. But in this country we have the practice 
oing out among the farmers and saying, “ Now, we have 
been paying for your cotton at a ‘gross price.” We will con- 
to pay for it at the ‘ gross price.’” It fools some farmers ; 
not fool all of them, but it is a bad practice. It ought 
be stopped, and I propose to devote myself to stopping it 
th all the energy of my being. 
| have in my hand two samples of cloth made, one of cotton, 
er of jute. This one I now show the Senate is a sample 
burlap made of jute, grown by pauper labor and manufac- 

“l by pauper labor. It 

ks that come to our houses with groceries; it is used for 
packing furniture and for packing of every kind and sort. 

I) burlap made of cotton is a very much superior com- 


ht 


tinu 


thy +} 


friends, if we are to have the 
1 protective tariff principle, which was started in this 
under Thomas Jefferson, the founder of Democracy, 
has come down to us to this day, why should it not be 
lied to the products of the farm whenever it can be applied 


em % 


present tariff, but, my 


co try 


re is a practical way to apply it to the products of the 
n farm. No man can look at that magnificent burlap 
of cotton and tell me it is inferior to this commodity made 
«. It is superior in every respect. It will last longer. 
< not rot half as quickly as jute. It is not as inflammable 
ite After being used for sacking, it can then be used for 


thing else. It is a much more valuable commodity than 
\ll we have to do is to realize this situation, and get 


nd these provisions and we will come out all right, and 
the cotton people of the country in that event will get along 
lerutely well even if we could not secure the signing of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 
Further answering the Senator from Texas [Mr. Mayrietp] 
ut uses for cotton, I hold in my hand an article from the 
New York Commercial of December 30 last, entitled “ Cotton 
| how to create additional demands.” It is an article by 
Mr. Thomas W. Anderson, and I hope the Senators from Ar- 
hsas are in the Chamber, because I want to pay a compli- 
‘nt to one of the real men of their State; I presume he lives 
u that State. He is secretary of the American Co., of Little 
eK, Ark. I am going to ask that the whole article be 
inted a part of the appendix, but read from it just 
littie: 


as 


The American Co. of Arkansas, after several years of deliberation, 


proved the idea workable by eight months of successful operation. 
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That is when it sold abroad, but not in | 


AGS5 
Listen to this: 


We insist on the use of cotton bags on all wholesale shipments to 

of mixed feeds, chops, poultry and mill rice, sugar, salt, 
Irish and sweet potatoes, beans, peas, and many other miscellaneous 
items. 


us feeds, 


Then the article goes on to show that if their correspondents 
do not ship them those articles in containers made of cotten 
they will not buy them. I ask that the whole article be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit J.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Senators, it is absolutely in the hands of 
the cotton growers to force the use of cotton. I do not believe 
in economic boycotts as a general principle, but when a man’s 
life is about to be taken he is justified in resorting to any means 


| in self-defense, and as a measure of self-defense I appeal here 


and now to the American producers of cotton to insist upon the 
use of low-grade cotton for sacking and material of every kind 
to which that low-grade cotton can be put, and better put than 
commodities made of jute. I ask them to insist upon the com- 
modities coming to them be packed in cotton, and if they are 
not packed in cotton I ask them to refuse to receive the com- 
modities. In other words, I ask a boycott, an economic boycott, 
against the use of bags made of jute. It is a legitimate thing. 
It is proper under the circumstances. It will not cost them any 
more, in my judgment, or, if more, such a very small additional 


| amount that it will really amount to practically nothing. 


| long time in the world markets as producers of cotton. 


Mr. President and Senators, I wish to eall attention to this 
important matter. The United States is the greatest cotton- 
producing country on earth. 

There has been a great deal of talk about reducing cotton 
acreage and I am in favor of that if existing conditions are 
not changed, but, Senators, if we could find markets for more 
cotton instead of making less cotton, it would enable us to 
maintain the splendid position which we have occupied for a 
I have 


| here a table which I am going to ask to have inserted in the 


Recorp indicating the percentage of cotton raised in this 
country and abroad from 1906 to 1926, both inclusive. The 
table shows that in 1906 the United States produced 66.8 per 


; cent of the world’s cotton, exclusive of that produced in China 


is what we ordinarily see in the | 


| production materially, because they 


and India. We do not seem to have the exact figures for 
China and India, but 66.8 per cent of the world’s cotton, except 
in those two countries, was produced in 1906 in the United 
States. In 1916 we produced 66.7 per cent of the world’s cot 
ton. In 1925 we dropped down to 644 per cent. I have not 
the figures for 1926. We raised a wonderful in this 
country that year, the greatest record, and probably our 
percentage will go up again. 

But, Senators, if we reduce our acreage and reduce the yield 


crop 


on 


‘ ; | of our cotton material, instead of increasing the demands for 
odity, Of course, cotton could not compete with ‘jute under | ~ , + ~ 7 re demands for 


cotton, as would be done if my bill should become a law, then 
I fear the supremacy of the United States in the cotton-produe- 
ing world will be threatened. It is a wonderful economic 
advantage to the United States to be the producer of nearly 


two-thirds of all the cotton of the world, and that has been 
our proud position. We ought to maintain that position if 
possible. If we can not find more use for cotton, however, it 
will be absolutely necessary for the growers to reduce the 


can not afford to produce 
cotton at the present rates. It is impossible. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
iana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 


Louis- 


Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator was reading the percentages of 
| the production in the United States and that of the world. It 
would be interesting, if the Senator has it, to put into the 


| nable cotton. 


Recorp the percentage of what is known as commercially spin 
The reason why I say this is that India 
and most of the tropical and semitropical cotton produced, 
which makes up the world’s aggregate, is not available for the 
spindles which characterize the mills of western Europe and 


cotton, 


America. I think the mere statement that we make some 
thing like 65 or 66 per cent of all the cotton of the world 
would include all cotton regardless of staple or character, 


whereas I think we are producing in the neighborhood of S80 


| per cent of the really commercial spinnable cotton. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for that statement. 
Unfortunately, I have not the figures showing the exact per- 


centage of spinnable cotton. If I had them I would be de- 
lighted to insert them in the Recorp. If the Senator can fur- 
nish them to me before my speech is published to-morrow 
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morning, 
remarks, 

Mr. President, I have here a table, with which the Senate 
is doubtless familiar, showing the total world production of 
cotton beginning with 1921 and ending with 1925. I ask 
consent to publish that table as a part of my remarks without 
reading. It is Bulletin No. 160, of the Department of Com- 


I shall be glad to include them as a part of my 


merce, entitled “ Cotton Production and Distribution.” It con- 
tuins the latest complete figures that I have. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? Without 


objection, the matter will be printed in the Recorp. 

(See Exhibit D.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, with regard to the reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage, I wish to include in my remarks, three 
paragraphs from page 10 of the Agricultural Outlook for 1927, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. It is in Miscellane- 
ous Circular No. 101 and begins as follows: 


Only a drastic curtailment of cotton production during the com- 
ing season will restore the balance between consumption and supply 
of cotton at remunerative prices to growers. Presuming average 
yields, a reduction of 30 per cent in acreage appears necessary to give 
the greatest gross value to the next crop. 


I do not know but that I am in accord with that idea; I be- 
lieve it ought to be applied for the current year; but the 
American people can not afford to lose the supremacy of cot- 
ton. If we lose it in the world markets it will go to our rivals 
in Russia, China, India, Egypt, Brazil, Argentina, and other 
countries; and in order to maintain that proportion, Senators, 
we must do substantially what is proposed by the three bills 
which I have been discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the matter 
referred to by the Senator from Louisiana will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The extracts from the circular are as follows: 

COTTON 

Only a drastic curtailment of cotton production during the coming 
seaison will restore the balance between consumption and supply of 
cotton at remunerative prices to growers. Presuming average yields, 
a reduction of 30 per cent in acreage appears necessary to give the 
greatest gross valne to the next crop. 

A burdensome supply of American cotton for the next 12 to 18 
months seems inevitable. With an estimated 1926 production of 18,- 
600,000 bales and a world carry-over of American cotton on August 1, 
1926, estimrated at from 5,400,000 to 5,700,000, the supply this year 
totals 24,000,000 bales or more, compared with approximately 19,- 
400,000 in 1925-26; 16,300,000 in 1924-25; and 13,500,000 bales in 
1923-24. 

The world’s consumption of American cotton for the 12 months 
ended July 31, 1926, was about 14,000,000 bales. Since that time con- 
sumption in this country has proceeded at a record rate. Assuming a 
continuance of consumption at the same rate in this country, and allow- 
ing for some further acceleration of mill activity abroad, a total world 
consumption for the present year of 15,000,000 to 15,500,000 bales is 
quite A 15,000,000-bale consumption, exclusive of linters, 
would equal the record established in 1915; and a 15,500,000-bale con- 
sumption would set a new world record, In either case, the probable 
carry-over at the end of the present season would be from 8,500,000 
to 9,000,000 bales, or at least 3,000,000 bales more than the year 
before. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in connection with my re- 
marks, I ask to have printed in the Recorp one of the most 
informative articles I have ever read. It is really a catechism 
on cotton and burlaps. It is entitled “A Better Way,” and was | 
published by Mr. Leavelle McCampbell, of New York City, who 
has large interests in the South. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

(See Exhibit E.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. TI also ask to publish with my remarks an 
address which I delivered at Montgomery, Ala., on the 14th of | 
April, 1920, before the convention of American Cotton Asso- | 
ciations, It was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by 
my former colleague, Senator Gay, of Louisiana, on the — 
of May, 1920, at page 7688. That speech was made in the 
interest of gin-compressed cotton. I showed the = 

1 


possible. 





Without objection, permission 


which would result from gin-compressing cotton, At that time 
I reached the conclusion, after thorough study, that if we 
could haye gin compression of cotton followed by the sale of 
cotton at net weight and could do away with the tremendous 
waste at the gin elsewhere, we would save annually $160,000,000, 
divided as follows: 

Transportation, $33,000,000; country $50,000,000 ; 


damage, 


tare, $14,000,000; city crop, $12,000,000; recompression, $12,- 
000,000; domestic and marine insurance, $11,000,000; cost of | 
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covering, $9,000,000; ocean freight rates, $7,000,000; interest on 
delayed shipments through compression, $7,000,000; freight on 
extra tare, $5,000,000; total, $160,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the address 
referred to by the Senator from Louisiana will be printed jy 
the REcorp. : 

(See Exhibit F.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Senators, I hope that those of you who are 
really interested in the subject will read what I had to say at 
that convention. I went into details, but will not attempt to 
do so now. Suppose my calculations were only one-half cor- 
rect, that by the improvements I desire to make or by the 
reforms I seek to introduce, we could save one-half of $160.- 
000,000, or $80,000,000, what a splendid thing that would be 
for the oppressed cotton growers of the South! I am satisfied 
that, in the main, my figures are correct. They were confirmed 
by Col. Harvie Jordan, formerly of Georgia, who, I believe, 
now resides in South Carolina. He is one of the brightes: 
men in the cotton industry, a man of extreme foresight aud 
wisdom. He testified before a conference on unavoidable losses 
in cotton handling, held in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, on the 24th of February, 
1925. His estimate was that the losses were $150,000,000 a year. 

There were other able witnesses who testified at that econ- 
ference, one of Whom was Mr. J. M. Bowen, a cotton merchaut 
of New Orleans, who gave very comprehensive testimony in 
regard to the better handling of cotton. Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, also testified, 
as well as Mr. C. B. Howard, president of the Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange, of Memphis. I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
tracts from the testimony given by these gentlemen at that 
time be published in the Recorp along with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit G.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish also to have inserted 
in the Recorp extracts from a preliminary report on American 
cotton tare. Tare, as I have tried to show, is one of the most 
troublesome things with which the cotton grower has to deal. 

This preliminary report on tare was made by Mr. E. A. 
Beveridge, cotton specialist of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in February, 1925. I ask unanimous consent to publish 
extracts from it along with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit H.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I desire to have the cotton 
growers of the South continue to raise cotton and to maintain 
their supremacy in the markets of the world as cotton pro- 
ducers. I desire them to exercise more wisdom in the handling 
of their business than many of them have exercised in the past. 
Cotton growers, as a general rule, have been one-idea people; 
they have raised cotton and nothing but cotton; it was truly 
their king, and all their attention was devoted to cotton. That 
is really a false policy, my friends. I wish them to live at 
home, and in line with this desire I invite attention to an excel- 
lent article taken from the Baltimore Manufacturers Record of 
the 17th instant, entitled “ Texas bankers on ‘live at home farm 
prosperity "—a remarkable showing.” 

I hope every southern cotton grower will read this article 
and ponder will what it says. This is the substance of it: 
The writer of the article made a trip through Texas, visiting 
various sections, in order to determine the condition of the 
farmers. He interviewed many bankers: 


95 


ee 


Out of 77 bankers interviewed, 74 described or in some way referred 
to a particular class of farmers, and it is this description or reference 
that constituted the features of the bankers’ talks. Every one of the 
farmers referred to by these bankers did all or nearly the following 
five things— 


And I ask my friend from South Carolina [Mr, Smiru] to 
listen when I read. They are— 


Grew their own feeds. 
Raised enough hogs to make their meat. 
Kept enough cows to supply their milk and butter, 
Kept enough chickens to supply their needs. 
. Had a good garden. 
By common consent these five things were referred to as the live-at- 
home idea, 
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Those who were doing all this, despite the low price of cotton, 
were prospering. They did not have mortgages on their farms; 
they were in a prosperous and healthy condition. I ask to 
print the entire article—it is not long—as a part of my 
remarks, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
red. 

See Exhibit I.) 

RANSDELL. Mr. President, I thank those Senators 
who have listened to me. I have not introduced these three 
with any idea of passing them during this Congress, as 
are in the closing hours of the session. I know we can 
do nothing; but the subject is most important. I hope the 
American people will consider well what I have said, will exam- 
these bills with great care, and assist the cotton growers to 
the many benefits which I am sure would follow their 
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EXHIBIT A 


indum on jute prepared by Paul J. Christian from data furnished 
by H. H. Glassie, member of the Tariff Commission) 


J is the world’s cheapest fabric. In respect of quantity grown, 
second only to cotton. Jute is the world’s leading wrapping and 
6 ne material. All jute imported into this country is grown in 
Br India. 
Its price is low because (1) the production per acre is large; (2) 
wor employed is cheap and abundant. 
l'ses: There are many uses to which jute is applied. But there 
four leading fabries into which it is manufactured: (1) Bagging, 
covering for raw cotton, and therefore called “ cotton 
eving"”: (2) twill sacking, used chiefly as containers for products 
is raw sugar; (3) tarpaulin, used as coverings and also as the 
of waterproofed cloths; (4) burlap, called in Europe 
Hlessian,” used as bagging material and as a backing for linoleum 
nd similar fabrics, and to some extent as a wall covering. 
rhe burlap used in the United States is practically all imported. 
r question of the importation of jute for domestic thus 
illy divides itself into two branches: 
The unmanufactured article, which consists of (a) long jute, 
te butts, and (c) waste bagging. Under the tariff act of 1922, 
| three of these are free of duty. In 1925 the total declared value 
nonmanufactured jute was $12,840,972; in first 11 months 
$16,263,408. 
fabrics and manufactures of jute: These are dutiable. 
burlaps and other fabrics (not bleached, dyed, colored, stenciled, 
are dutiable at 1 cent a pound plus 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Lagging for cotton and similar fabrics not exceeding 16 threads to the 
inch are dutiable: When weighing not less than 15 ounces nor 


is a 


f dations 


use 


(1) 
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(2) Jute 


equare 

more than 32 ounces per square yard, six-tenths cent per square yard; 
when weighing more than 32 ounces per square yard, three-tenths cent 
per pound. Note that six-tenths of a cent per square yard of 32 ounces 


is the same as three-tenths per pound per square yard weighing 32 
es. For the same weight per square yard, the two duties, there- 
ire identical, but as the number of ounces per square yard 
the second duty becomes progressively greater per square 
The reason for this difference in rate is as follows: In baling 
markets, it is customary to use six ties (weighing 9 
pounds) and 7 yards of bagging at 2 pounds or 32 ounces per square 
weighing 14 pounds. Thus, the ordinary bale has 23 pounds 
and the bagging used is of the 32-ounce per square yard kind, 
dutiable at six-tenths cent per square yard. In baling cotton for delivery 
mad, however, there is a different practice. On such shipments 6 
per cent, or 80 pounds tare per bale is allowed. As the ordinary 
amounts to only 23 pounds, the difference of 7 pounds is 
up by using on top of the bale an extra piece of heavy jute to 
nough weight to make up the allowed tare. For this purpose 
practice to use jute weighing considerably more than 32 
per square yard, oftentimes as much as 45 ounces per square 
The existence of this trade practice is the cause of the demand 
jute having such higher weights per square yard, and the material 
that purpose, if imported, pays the higher duty in proportion to 
ht The importation of the heavier grade (more than 32 ounces 
square yard) is, however, only from one-eighth to one-tenth of 
‘mount of the lighter grades of jute. For 11 months of 1926 
nuaty 1 to November 30), the relative values were $428,638 
nst $5,337,209. 
or the fabrics of jute other than burlaps, cotton bagging, and 
or sacks, there are three ad valorem rates of duty, 35 per cent, 
per cent, and 50 per cent, respectively, all relatively unimportant. 
next important subclass is that of “ Bags or sacks made from 
n woven or single jute yarn, or from twill or other fabrics of 
On this the duties are as follows: Not bleached, printed, 
ciled, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable, 1 cent per pound 
st 10 per cent ad valorem; bleached, printed, stenciled, etc., 1 cent 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 
It will be observed that the specific element in the duty on such 
1 cent a pound, corresponds to that on the fabric. The addi- 
nal ad valorem element, 10 per cent, is added because of manu- 
facture. It is generally understood that the 1 cent per pound duty 
the nature of a revenue duty. At any rate, it is a low duty, 


j renses 
yard 
{ domestic 
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and as previously pointed out practically all burlap is imported. The 
remaining 10 per cent ad valorem on unprocessed bagging and 15 
per cent on processed bagging may perhaps be regarded as protec- 
tive duties, designed to cover the process of making bags from the 
fabric. As far as burlap is concerned, it appears to be more profitable 
to import it and pay 1 cent per pound duty than to attempt to 
manufacture it in the United States. ‘ 

Importations and revenue: Jute and fabrics of jute constitute one 
of the principal import items. In 1925 the value of the imports of 
nonmanufactured jute was $12,840,972. The total value of manu- 
factured jute fabrics was $95,196,263. While nonmanufactured jute 
enters free of duty, the importations of the manufactured articles of 
jute amounted, as stated, to $95,196,263 in 1925 and produced a 
revenue of $8,071,965.86. Thus, the ad valorem equivalent of this 
duty would be 8.48 per cent. Of this total importation of manu- 
factured jute, by far the largest item in point of value consists of 
the importations of new burlaps and similar fabrics, not bleached, 
dyed, etc., the declared value of this item alone being $84,195,543, 
and producing a revenue of $6,190,993.82, the ad valc-em equivalent 
of which would be 7.35 per cent. 

In point of magnitude, the next item is bags or sacks made from 
plain woven or single jute yarn, not bleached, printed, etc. In 1925, 
the value of the imports of this item was $5,611,768; the duty was 
$1,012,018.55, the ad valorem equivalent being 18.03 per cent. The 


item of third magnitude in point of value is “bagging for cotton, 
weighing not more than 32 ounces per square yard.” In 1925, the 
value of this item alone was $3,315,624; the duty collected was 


$225 981.76, the ad valorem equivalent being 6.82 per cent. 

Manufacture and commerce: As just pointed out, the principal 
items of importation of manufactured jute are new, nonprocessed 
burlap, $84,195,000; bags and sacks of plain woven jute, not bleached, 
$5,611,000; and ordinary cotton bagging,” $3,315,000. The next 
point for consideration the relation of these imports to the 
manufacture. 

In 1922, the Tariff Commission reported: 
fabric, is practically all imported. ‘ Cotton 
manufactured mainly by domestic mills.” Tariff Information Sur 
veys: Jute Cloths—Revised Edition, 1922. This statement needs some 
revision. At the present time no burlap manufactured in the 
United States. The word “ practically,” therefore, may be eliminated, 
As for “cotton bagging,” that no longer manufactured “ mainly 
by domestic mills.” At the present time only about half of the 
cotton bagging is manufactured by domestic mills, the other half 
being imported. That part of the cotton bagging which manu- 
factured in the United States is made, of course, from imported 
“jute butts.” There are only two factories producing such cotton 
bagging, one in Massachusetts and the other in Brooklyn, N. Y. Both 
have branch factories in British India. 

It understood to the intention of the two factories above 
mentioned to manufacture jute butts into cotton bagging in factories 
which they are establishing in British India, to which country they are 
gradually removing their machinery from their factories in the United 
States, with the intention to discontinue manufacturing here. 

The weaving of cotton bagging is very coarse work. It can be made 
cheaper in India than in the United States. The duty on cotton bagging 
of the kind constituting eight-tenths to nine-tenths of the importations, 
as previously stated, is six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard. It thus 
appears that the manufacture of cotton bagging is being transferred 
from the United States to British India. In 1922 such bagging was 
mainly manufactured in the United States; in 1926 about half of it was 
manufactured in the United States. If the two remaining factories men 
tioned above transfer their operations, as proposed, to India, probably 
a still smaller proportion will be manufactured in the United States 
It should be mentioned, however, that there about a 
in the United States which take old bagging and make 
bags, and it is not impossible that part of the manufacture of new bags 
to extent will continue in the United States. The reason for 
this is that bagging for cotton is a seasonal article, the consumption 
of which depends upon the fluctuating size of the cotton crop. It 
not possible to accurately forecast the of the cotton crop suffi 
ciently far in advance to enable the entire supply of cotton bagging to 
be manufactured in India and brought into this country in time for use 
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If, for example, cotton bagging were manufactured for a 12,000,000 
bale cotton crop and it was discovered that the crop amounted to 


17,000,000 bales, probably only the mills in America could supply the 
additional requirement. It is therefore likely that jute-cotton 
bagging will continue to be manufactured in the United States. 

With respect to burlap the situation seems to be different. There 
seems to be no profit in making burlap cloth in the United States. 
On the contrary, it seems more profitable to import it and pay the 
1 cent a pound duty. Cotton bagging is an even coarser material than 
burlap, and but for the seasonal character and fluctuating volume of 
consumption it would naturally seem more profitable to make this 
coarser material also in British India. 

Substitutes for jute in cotton bagging: 
now being made of cotton. 


some 


Some cotton bagging is even 
There does not seem to be any inherent 
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reason why a coarse cotton fabric would not serve as a wrapping 
material for cotton. The real advantage possessed by jute cotton 
bagging resides in its relative cheapness. The low price of jute has 
made it the world’s leading wrapping and sacking material. In 
Tariff Information Survey: Jute Cloths, 1922, pages 10 and 11, will 
be found statement of the domestic production of imports of bagging 
for covering raw cotton for the fiscal years 1909 to 1921. It will 
be noted that cotton bagging was made free of duty by the Underwood 
bill of October 3, 1913. The imports for consumption, however, do 
not appear to have been much affected by this circumstance. The 
Jargest importations appear to have been in 1910 and 1911, when quan- 
tities were, respectively, 16,505,542 square yards and 13,365,549 square 
yards. ‘The value per unit of quantity in these years was: 1910, 4.2 
cents per square yard; in 1911, 4.7 cents per square yard. The im- 
portations from July 1, 1913, to October 3, 1913, under the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act, were 7,619,472 square yards, and from October 4, 
1913, to June 3, 1914, under the Underwood Act, 9,444,396. The de- 
clared value for the second half of this period was 6.8 cents per square 
yard, a little greater than the declared value for the earlier period of 
6.5 cents a square yard. During the period 1916 to 1919 importations 
naturally fell off. In 1920 they rose again to 9,332,239 square yards, 
only to fall off in 1921 to 4,873,711 square yards. Both under the 
régime of free entry and under the régime of fairly low duties the 
importation of “cotton bagging” appears to be determined: primarily 
by the size of the cotton crop, and as previously stated the market 
is now about evenly divided between domestic manufacture and foreign 
manufacture, 

It seems plain that any extensive use of cotton fabric as “ cotton 
bagging” is impossible so long as jute cotton bagging can be manu- 
factured in the United States from jute butts imported free of duty 
or made of fabric imported at the present duty of six-tenths of 1 cent 
per square yard weighing not more than 32 ounces. The obstacle in 
the way of cotton bagging made of cotton fabric does not appear to 
be any inherent defect or unsuitability in such material, but the fact 
that its cost is much higher than the ordinary bagging made of jute. 

In 1925 there were imported 37,663,626 square yards of ordinary cot- 
ton bagging, valued at $3,315,624, on which the duty paid anrounted to 
$225,981.76. The declared value per square yard was therefore 8.8 
cents, and on this basis the specific duty was equivalent to 6.82 per 
cent ad valorem. 

For the first 11 months of 1926 there were imported 51,804,394 
square yards of ordinary cotton bagging, valued at $5,337,209, on which 
the duty paid amounted to $310,826. The declared value per square 
yard was therefore 10 cents, and on this basis the specific duty of six- 
tenths of 1 cent per square yard is equivalent to an ad valorem of 5.82. 

The fact that the importations for the first 11 months of 1926 are 
considerably greater than the total importations for the year 1925 
indicates the growing tendency to manufacture the jute “ cotton bag- 
ging”’ in India rather than in the United States. It is important to 
observe also that the direct burden resulting from the duty on cotton 
bagging (assuming it to enhance the price to that extent) is in the 
neighborhood of $300,000 a year. If we should assume that the price 
of the jute “cotton bagging” made in the United States was equally 
enhanced by the amount of the duty, then it would appear to follow 
that the total direct effect of the duty on the price of cotton bagging 
would be in the neighborhood of $600,000. 

In view of the fact that the jute butts, from which cotton bagging 1s 
made, are imported free of duty, there would seem to be a natural limit 
to the possibility of increasing, under present conditions, the price of the 
imported article. It is true that the lower ad valorem equivalent of 
5.82 per cent in 1926 as against the higher ad valorem equivalent of 
6.82 per cent in 1925 indicates that the tendency to increase the impor- 
tations has increased rather than lowered the value of the imported 
commodity. The fact that there are but two manufacturers in the 
United States and that these manufacturers also manufacture in British 
India probably has an influence in keeping prices rather stable. While, 
as already pointed out, the free entry of the raw material and the 
moderate duty upon the imported article result in a supply of jute at 
prices at which cotton material for the same purpose can not be 
extensively marketed. 

In order, then, to produce on outlet for the use of cotton for the 
manufacture of coarse fabrics suitable for baling cotton it is plain not 
only that the duty of six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard on the 
bagging must be considerably increased but that the raw material, jute 
butts, must be removed from the free list and have imposed upon it a 
duty commensurate with the increase in the duty on the manufactured 
article. In other words, in order to promote the use of cotton for this 
purpose jute bagging must be made considerably more expensive. 

It would not be an easy undertaking to attempt to calculate the in- 
crease in the duty on jute and manufactures of jute requisite to shift 
the demand from cotten bagging made of jute to cotton bagging made 
of cotton fabric. In this connection it is also a question whether the 
resulting increase in the use of cotton—which might not be equally dis- 
tributed among the producers of all grades of cotton—would not be 
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offset by the disadvantage resulting from the increased cost of bagging, 
which would apparently affect the producers of all grades of cotton. 

It appears that Representative ALLGoop, of Alabama, has introduced 
a bill (H. R. 15478) providing for the absolute prohibition of imports 
of all jute and jute products, No doubt such a measure, if enacted, 
would compel the use of cotton fabric for cotton bagging. But, as the 
figures above given show, there are other domestic industries directly 
or indirectly dependent upon the supply of imported jute and many- 
factures of jute. For example, the jute fiber is used as a backing for 
carpets. It is exceedingly unlikely that cotton could be substituted for 
this purpose. With the exception of burlap, there is no manufactyre 
of jute imported which is not also made in the United States; and i 
is true, moreover, that the bulk of the imported burlap is used for 
further processes of manufacture in the United States, particularly py 
domestic bag manufacturers. It is difficult to appraise the extent to 
which such manufactures would be affected by the necessity of turning 
from burlap to cotton material of domestic manufacture. It must he 
said, however, that such a transfer is by no means impossible, cotton 
material being substantially suitable for substitution for bagging made 
of burlap. 

Another point not to be overlooked is that a substitution of cotion 
for jute on the basis of the present price of cotton might prove to be 
strictly self-limited because in the event of a rise in the price of 
cotton the price of jute and jute manufactures remaining as they 
are, there might result the countershift in the market resulting in a 
more or less abrupt discontinuance of the use of the substitute. 

These considerations while not conclusive against a possible change 
in the existing rates of duty clearly demonstrate the dangers involved 
if not the impracticability of any such drastic measure as is con- 
templated by H. R. 15478. 

Substitution of cotton fabric for jute fabric: In order, however, to 
stimulate use of cotton as a material for cotton bagging, it would not 
be necessary—as proposed in H. R. 15478—to place an absolute pro- 
hibition upon all imports of jute and jute products, It will be neces- 
sary only to place a duty on (a) jute butts, and (b) a corresponding 
duty on jute bagging. On pages 28 and 29 of Tariff Information 
Survey on Jute Cloth will be found Table 13, showing prices of 
jute bagging in 1918-1821. This table shows that the average 
wholesale prices per linear yard of first grade 2-pound bagging 
(excluding the years 1917, 1918, and 1919), ranged between 5.37 
cents in 1898 and 10 cents in 1921. Table 14 (p. 29) shows the 
prices of imported bagging 1914-1921. The average wholesale prices 
per linear yard of first-grade 2-pound bagging ranged between, exclud- 
ing again 1917, 1918, and 1919, 7% cents in 1915 and 10% cenis in 
1921. Unfortunately the Tariff Commission has not secured any 
recent data with respect to cotton-bagging prices. Nor has it any 
data with respect to the prices or costs of production of cotton- 
bagging fabric made of cotton. 

In the absence of any information as to the production cost of 
cotton bagging made of cotton, it is impossible, of course, to state 
how much duty it would be necessary to place on jute cotton bagzing 
in order to place bagging of jute and bagging of cotton upon an 
equality in the market. It is plain, however, that the present duty, 
six-tenths of a cent, is a negligible factor in the existing price of 
jute-cotton bagging and that the duty would probably have to be 
increased several hundred per cent. 

Substitution of cotton for burlap: As previously stated, the present 
duty on unprocessed burlap is 1 cent per pound, which upon present 
invoice values is approximately equivalent to 7.2 per cent ad valor m. 
This is a low duty, and is generally considered as for revenue only, 
On the other hand, jute yarns and roving are dutiable, dependent 
according to coarseness, at rates varying from 2% cents per pound (to 
7 cents per pound. Note that the approximate ad valorem equivalents 
of these rates are from 35.60 per cent to 36.47 per cent ad valorem. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to observe that practically all burlap 
is imported. In protecting the yarn-spinning industry the manufacture 
of such fabrics as burlap has been rendered impossible. While thre 
are some uses of burlap for which cotton could hardly serve as 4 
substitute, it is plain that there are many uses for which cotton would 
serve equally well. Before the war large quantities of burlap were 
ased for wrapping cotton cloth shipped in bales. During the war tie 
price of burlap went to a high point. Whereupon the manufacturers 
of cotton cloth manufactured a substitute wrapping out of certain 
grades of their cotton waste. The substitute was- found satisfactory 
and at prevailing prices was much more economical. The cotton s)- 
stitute, however, was gradually abandoned as the price of burlap 
again came down. (See Tariff Information Survey on Jute Cloths, 
p. 34.) 

The substitution of cotton fabric for burlap as material for baling 
and wrapping miscellaneous products is simply one of price. So love 
as the present duty of 1 cent a pound on unprocessed burlap and | 
cent a pound plus 10 per cent on bags and sacks made of burlap 
remain unchanged the substitution simply can not take place. 

Substitution of cotton for jute twist, twine, and cordage: The duties 
on twist, twine, and cordage range, according to fineness, from 4% 
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a pound to 11 cents a pound. On the declared invoice value 
imports the approximate ad valorem equivalents of these duties 
from 20.35 to 37.57 per cent per pound, There can be little 


a nbt that a moderate increase of the duty on jute twine and cordage 
n d result in a considerable increase in the use of cotton twine and 
cordage. 

It is stated upon good authority that not long ago the Post Office 

Department bought a large quantity of jute twine in the belief that 

s effecting a saving of about $60,000, because the price of jute 

per pound was lower than the price of cotton twine per pound. It 

d, however, that the actual saving was 4 cents per 1,000 yards— 

Ov half a mile—of twine; jute twine being much heavier than 

twine, there are, of course, fewer yards to the pound. There 

ean be little doubt that a 50 per cent increase in the existing duty on 

e twist, twine, and cordage would result in a considerable substitu- 
tion of like articles made of cotton. 


ExHIBIT B 


\;RESS OF THE ROUND BALE FOR COTTON COMPRESSION AT THE GIN 


Nearly a third of a century ago a tremendous effort was made by the 


\merican Cotton Co., of which John KE. Searles was president, to revo- 
hut ze cotton handling by the development of the round-bale process. 


Wi two or three years after the business was established gin com- 
panies operating the round bale put up over 900,000 bales. 

ward Atkinson, of Boston, the noted statistician and political 
e mist, and at that time the president of a mutual insurance com- 
Dp named the round bale the ‘“ Underwriters’ bale” because of its 
noninflammability. The insurance companies could insure the round 
bale at a much lower rate, and the ocean steamships gave much lower 


mn round bales shipped to Europe than on square bales, but the 
dominated at that time to a great extent by vested- cotton 
interests and by their own ownership of the old square-bale compresses, 
d to give a lower freight rate, though they were able to carry a 
I irger tonnage of round bales than of square bales. 

vested interests in square bales made a tremendous fight against 
the round bale. In one case they established a paper in Texas, nomi- 
devoted to the ginning industry, but it was edited wholly for the 
I se of fighting the round bale. The editor of that paper some 
years before his death, then being connected with the Manufacturers 
Record, told the writer how squ@re-bale people had financed his paper 
and established it as though it was an independent ginning paper, 
the only reason for its existence was to fight the round bale and 
‘reate the impression throughout the Southwest that the round bale 
would become a trust. 


ds, 


re S 


woe! 


hese vested interests carried the fight so hard and unceasingly the 
final result was that the operations of the American Cotton Co. could 
not be financed, the company failed, and John E, Searles, the president, 
became a bankrupt, though he had been rated as one of the rich men in 


Ww Street. According to statements made to the writer by Mr. 
Searles it was not his intention in any way whatever to create a cotton 


trust. He saw in the round bale the possibility of saving from $3 to 
$5 a bale on every bale of cotton handled; of this saving the grower 
would have received a large share. 

Cotton mills in Europe and many in New England became ardent 
advocates of the round bale, and the then president of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, now the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, said to the writer that it might take many 
years to secure the full adoption of the round bale, but the time would 
inevitably come when the round bale would be in universal use. 

Within the last few years two concerns have been making con- 
siderable progress in the establishment of round-bale presses in Texas. 
The presses formerly made put up a bale of 250 pounds. A new press 
has been developed which puts up a bale of an average size of 500 
pounds. These round-bale presses use cotton goods for covering and 
thus they increase the demand for cotton. By reason of the exclusion 

‘ir in the very making of the bale the cotton is practically non- 
inflammable, and, while the bale is so condensed at the gin that no 
other compressing is needed, the fiber of the cotton is in no way 
injured. Recently a 500-pound compress has been put in operation in 
and George M. Morrow, jr., president of the Birmingham 


ol 


Lexas 
M 


t t 


is being made, writes the Manufacturers Record as follows: 

\bout two years ago this company, in connection with Weather- 
1, Crump & Co., of New Orleans, decided to put on the market a 
round-bale press, and we built four machines that put up 250-pound 
bales the same as the old round-bale press. We put one of these 
Presses at Abilene, Tex.; one at Winters, Tex.; one 


at Avoca, Tex., 
1 one at Hamlin, Tex. 


Chis machine uses no core bar of any kind and puts up a high- 
Censity bale right at the gin. The bale requires no ties to hold it and 
i \ first-class bale in every respect. 

Last year, while watching the press make 250-pound bales, E. 


Ss. 


itler, of Weatherford, Crump & Co., conceived the idea of making 
pound bales, so we decided to build a 500-pound bale machine and | 
illed it this year at 
ndling 


Winters, Tex. It takes only one-half the 
amount of cotton that the smaller machine 


a he on 


for the same 





hine & Foundry Co., in response to an inquiry as to the progress | 
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does. The bales are 42 inches long and from 26 inches to 28 inches 
in diameter, depending on the density and the amount of cotton. 

“The inclosed photograph, taken at Winters, Tex., shows eight of 
the ldrger bales. Note that bale No. 115 on the lower left weighs 
595 pounds. This bale is 26 inches in diameter and 42 inches long, 
making a density of 46 pounds. This is remarkable when you consider 
that the average density of cotton on the latest design high-density 
compresses used by large compress companies is only 33 pounds. 

“We have sent some bales of this cotton to the mills in this country 
and also to the spinners in Europe, and they are all perfectly satisfied 
with the bale and a great many of them prefer it to the old square 
bale. You can readily see that it makes a much nicer looking package 
than the old square bale, which has a great deal of its cotton exposed. 

“The presses were manufactured here in our shop in Birmingham 
for the Dixie Gin Compress Co. in New Orleans. We believe the 
future for this type of press is very bright, and we hope soon to have 
a great many of them in operation.” 

In a subsequent letter, giving some additional facts in 
this 500-pound round-bale press, Mr. Morrow writes: 

“As you will see, this is a double machine, and while they are 
making a bale on one side they are taking out a bale on the other, 
This pervents any delay in the ginning, and the gin run 
tinuously without being stopped by the press. 

“We have been working on the development of this press for about 
three years, and have now got it to a point where it is perfected and 
will make bales continuously 24 hours per day. 

“We know of no other round-bale machine on the market that puts 
up 500 pounds, the old American bale and the Anderson-Clayton 
bale are 250-pound bales, or half bales. 

“We have applications from a great many growers in 
presses, and soon as the proper financial arrangements 
these presses will be put out in large quantities.” 
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EXHIBIT C 
NEW ORLEANS, La., February 23, 1927. 
Senator JosEPH E. RANSDELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The present high-density square bale compresses are known as the 
Webb high-density compresses and cost about $50,000 delivered. Dixie 
gin round bale compresses can be bought for approximately $6,000 de- 
livered in double units, 25 per cent in single unit. Five hundred 
pound round bale press would cost $10,000 in double unit, about 
per cent less in single unit delivered. At present we are operating 
presses On royalty which more satisfactory to ginners. 
While compress was in process of perfection, however, they can be pur- 
chased outright by anyone. Cotton is ginned then concentrated 
square bale compress, whereas cotton is compressed while in process 
of ginning by round bale press, the cotton being fed to the press by 
a condenser in the form of a bat while it is being ginned. Ginners’ 
cost of baling is same per same weight whether square or round bale, 
except tare on square bale cost niore than tare on round bale, because 
only 5 pounds of burlap used on round bales as against 12 pounds 
jute bagging and 9 pounds bands on square bales. Railroad pays 
square bale 90 cents for standard compression in transit. Round bale 
pays nothing. Round bale has at least 4 per cent less tare than com- 
pressed square bale, consequently pays 4 per cent less in freight and 


less 


25 


basis 


seems 


at 


on all charges assessable on gross weight. Round bale much better 
package; completely covered, protects cotton from damage, soiling, 
pilferage, and waste. 

Epw. 8. Butcer. 


ExHIsBIT D 
World’s production of commercial cotton, by countries, 1921 to 1925 


Cotton production (bales of 478 pounds lint) 





Country ‘Si ae ei —e a alae 
| 
1925 1924 | 1923 1922 1921 
ee a ried GPE: Fee sh 
eis. cocesae | 26, 618, 000 | 23,825,000 | 19,005,000 | 17,959,000 | 


15, 334, 000 





United States.......-.- 13, 628, 000 | 10, 140, 000 9, 762, 000 7, 954, 000 











} 
16, 104, 000 
India ! 4, 840,000 | 5, 100, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 220, 000 4, 200, 000 
Russia 737, 000 453, 000 260, 900 55, 000 | 43, 000 
Egypt_-- 1, 630, 000 1, 450, 000 1, 289, 000 1, 229, 000 | 902, 000 
China! 1, 395, 000 1,320,000 | 1, 420, 000 1, 360, 000 | 1, 030, 000 
Brazil 602, 000 | 605, 000 | 575, 000 535, 000 | 540, 000 
Mexico 202, 000 | 280, 000 | 138, 000 178, 000 | 147, 000 
| elena 185, 000 | 200, 000 | 201, 000 190, 000 | 175, 000 
All other countries_. 923, 000 782, 000 | 582, 000 | 420, 000 343, 000 





1 Consists of cotton exported and cotton consumed in spinning mills. 
EXHIBIT E 
A BETTER WAY 

Q. Will cutting down the supply of cotton by limiting acreage 
raise the price of cotton and benefit the farmer?—A. Such a program 
will the price of cottom and is eminently sound as a plan to 
enable the farmer to provide for his own needs and those of his stock, 
but beyond that would not benefit him, unless he grew some equally 
profitable crop upon the acreage thus abandoned. 


raise 
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Q. Is such a flan sound economically?—A. No; because it would 
tend to overproduce such other crops, bring down their price, and 
react unfavorably upon other farmers now raising them. Secondly, 
it would hamper the cotton farmers’ best customer, the textile manu- 
facturer. 


Greater cloth consumption will raise cotton prices 


Q. Will increasing the consumption of cotton cloth raise the price 
of cotton and benefit the farmer?—aA. It will do both. 

Q. Is such a plan sound economicaily.—A. Entirely sound. First, 
because it would not injure his fellow farmer. Secondly, it would help 
his best customer, and he could count upon that customer's earnest 
cooperation to bring it about. 

Q. Is there any large market now dominated by another textile 
fiber which cotton could quickly supplant?—A. Yes. During the 
year ended June, 1926, there were imported into this country, mostly 
from India, 618,838,074 pounds of jute burlap, lighter than 15 ounces 
to the yard, which undersells cotton cloth and takes from the American 
textile manufacturers and cotton farmers their legitimate market. 

Q. Is not jute just like cotton, a textile fiber?—aA. It is. 


Cheap Indian labor makes competition impossible 


Q. Why then can cloth made from it be sold at a lower price?—A. 
First, because the wages paid in India to natives who raise it are 
pitifully low, so low that competition at American wage levels is a 
hopeless undertaking. Secondly, because it is spun and woven into 
cloth by the same lowly paid labor. 

Q. If American wages were paid to those 
and turning it into cloth, would it be possible 
used for similar purposes?7—A. Not on any 
level for cotton, 

Q. When conditions affecting the domestic 
way exist, is it not customary to meet them 
the American farmer and manufacturer?—A, Yes. For instance, cot- 
ton broadcloths made in New Bedford meet considerable competition 
from English goods of the same character and our Government has 
granted a tariff ranging from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Q. Granting the theory of protection, are cotton cloths competing 
with burlap entitled to less or more protection than broadcloth ?— 
A. They are entitled to more, for after all, these English goods are 
made of American cotton and no question of protecting the raw mate- 
rial is involved. Furthermore, the English operatives are of our own 
race, accustomed to living standards approaching our own, and there 
is no such wage differential existing as that between India and 
America, 


engaged in raising jute 
to undersell cotton cloth 
basis under an 18-cent 


cloth market in such a 
with a tariff protecting 


Present tariff on burlap unjust 


Q. Is there not now a tariff on burlap sufficient to prevent such 
unfair competition?—A. Paragraph 1008 of our present tariff law 
reads as follows: 

“Pabrics composed wholly of jute, plain-woven, twilled, and all 
other, not specially provided for, not bleached, printed, stenciled, 
painted, dyed, colored, nor rendered noninflammable, 1 cent per pound ; 
bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered non- 
inflammable, 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

Sut this duty of 1 cent per pound is not sufficient. In fact, {t 
does not act as a barrier at all. The difference {n Indian and Ameri- 
can wages amounts to some 10 cents per pound, and it is, therefore, 
proposed to amend this paragraph to provide “ that fabrics composed 
wholly of jute, not specially provided for, shall pay a duty per pound 
equivalent to that levied upon the yarns of which such fabrics are 
made and 10 per cent ad valorem to cover the additional process of 
weaving.” 


Yarn rates versus cloth rates 


Q. How does this present tariff rate of 1 cent per pound compare 
with that on the yarn of which such cloth is made?—A. The rate on 
yarn is much higher. During this period 130,600,000 pounds of raw 
jute were imported, most of which was spun into yarn by American 
manufacturers. These gentlemen have succeeded in convincing our 
lawmakers that their industry is entitled to proper protection which 
they get under paragraph 1003 of this same law. For instance, an 
ordinary 40-inch 8-ounce burlap carries a duty of 1 cent per pound, 
but the exact yarns of which it is made are taxed 7 cents per pound 
or 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Q. Is it reasonable that the cloth should carry a lower duty than 
the yarn?—A. Most certainly not, for it represents a further stage in 
the manufacture of the same fiber, and in common justice should carry 
a higher rather than a lower rate. 

Q. How do these present rates operate to control the inflow of ‘cloth 
and yarn?—-A. While over 600,000,000 pounds of the cloth were im- 
ported, less than half a million pounds of the yarn came in. 

Q. If this yarn rate be taken as fair and the cloth rate be raised 
-to the same level as is now proposed, what proportion of this market 
could the American cotton farmers and manufacturers capture?—A. A 
very large proportion—probably 60 to 80 per cent. 
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One million bales 


Q. What would this mean in terms of cotton consumption?—A. 1 
every pound of burlap, burlap racks, bags, etc., covered by paragraph 
1008 were translated into cotton and 15 per cent be taken as the waste 
factor in making cotton into cloth, there would be consumed 1,573,479 
bales; but it should be remembered that cotton-cloth substitutes for 
burlap probably average 20 per cent lighter in weight, and capturing 
over SO per cent of the market is not possible, so this figure should be 
reduced to slightly over 1,000,000 bales. 


Busy mills and more employment 


Q. What would this mean in terms of cotton-mill employment and 
machinery ?—A. The American textile industry in 1923 (latest figures 
available) employed 471,503 people, and in 1925 operated 32,032,000 
spindles to spin up 6,852,000 bales of cotton. This would indicate 
that 64,480 people and 4,770,000 spindles would be occupied; but these 
cloths under discussion are far heavier than average, so these figures 
should be sharply discounted. Twenty thousand operatives and a mil- 
lion and a half spindles is probably a fair estimate. 

Q. Have American mills the capacity to accomplish this?—A. Yes; 
4,840,278 American spindles were idle on November 30, 1926. 

Q. Would not this help only the southern mills which are now fairly 
well employed ?—A. At first, yes; but as the southern mills took this 
heavy business, which they are better equipped to handle, the lighter 
goods they no longer ran would be made by New England mills, as was 
done some years ago. 

Q. Has there been in the past any indication that a decrease in 
burlap imports is reflected in higher cotton and cloth prices?—A. Yes. 
In 1915 the necessity of using ships plying between India and America 
on other routes for other purposes, and the general hazards of trans- 
portation under war conditions, caused a sharp drop in these imports, 
which had much to do with the rapid recovery of cotton and cloth prices 
from the extreme low levels of 1914. 

* * . + o * . 
A better way 


Q. Will it not be difficult to get for such a measure support in the 
South, where our best citizens believe in “ free trade” and “a tariff for 
revenue only ’"’?—A. No. Men may differ in their views about the tariff 
as a whole, but if the southerner must buy in a protected market, it 
is only fair he should enjoy the same measure of protection when it is 
his turn to sell. There are few southerners so foolishly generous they 
are willing that nearly every commodity America produces shall be 
protected except cotton, which is the lifeblood of the South. ‘This 
has been demonstrated time and again by the protection secured for 
sugar, for peanuts, for turpentine, and for vegetable oils, all of which 
are strictly southern products. 

The main difficulty lies in bringing home to southern leaders that the 
cotton raiser must learn to sell as well as produce if he would succeed 
in his business of farming, and that to expand his market is a better 
way and far more profitable than to curtail his production. 


ExHIBIT F 
ECONOMIES OF HIGH-DENSITY GIN COMPRESSION OF COTTON 


(Address of Josepn EB. RaNspELL, United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana, before convention of American Cotton Association at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., April 14, 1920) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, this intelligent audience 
of men and women interested in cotton, either as producers, handlers, 
or manufacturers, is too well posted to require of me any detailed 
explanation of the present uneconomical and wasteful methods of 
baling and handling cotton. All of us who have had experience with 
cotton and are at all familiar with the systems of baling in vogue 
in India, Egypt, Peru, and Brazil, and with high-density gin com- 
pressed bales in our own land are bound to admit that our old-style, 
low-density bale, averaging 46 cubic feet, partially covered with loosely 
woven jute fiber from India, is obsolete and should be replaced as 
soon as possible with modern, up-to-date methods. There is no other 
commodity in the world one-tenth the value of cotton, which is han- 
dled so carelessly and in a manner resulting in so much damage and 
loss. There is no article of manufacture and no product of the farm 
put up in packages so unsightly, untidy, bulky, hard to handle as & 
bale of American cotton when unloaded on the quays at Liverpool or 
Naples after going through the careless handling to which it is 
subjected by recompressing, by half a dozen cotton samplers, by extra 
patching to cover up the rents made by the samplers, by tumbling it 
around in the mud at the compress and on the wharves before it is 
loaded on this side, by great holes torn in its side, with hooks in 
loading, by screwing into the hold of the vessel under tremendous pres- 
sure, and by jerking it out with great force on the other side. It 
ever there was a slovenly, dirty, damaged, disreputable, water-soaked, 
wasteful, and inflammable package, it is a bale of American cotton 
when it reaches the spinner on the European Continent; and not only 
in that case, but before it reaches the spinners of New England it 
is subjected to substantially the same evil treatment accorded to the 
exported bale, and is in nearly as bad condition, 








as defined by the lexicographer, is an allowance made for 
icht of the container of goods. It comes from the Arab werd 
’ meaning “throw away.” The bagging and ties which consti 
the tare on a bale of compressed or recompressed cotton weighs 
30 pounds; on the high density square bale about 12 pounds; 
en two round bales (equal to 500 pounds) it is 5 pounds. It 
ppears that the tare, or waste nraterial, is 18 pounds more on 
linary bale than on the high density square bale, and 25 pounds 
‘han on the high density round bale. The covering of the cotton 
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is much a part of the expense of making it as the rent of the | 


n whieh it grows, the cost of seed, preparation of the soll, | 


! ne. cultivating, picking, and ginning. Some of our short-sighted 
vrowers imagine they are paid for bagging and ties because 

; no apparent deduction made for the weight thereof when the 

is sold to American purchasers. Beyond question, however, 

er 
‘9 pounds of tare, or worthless material, which must be thrown 
the fiber is carried into the cotton factory, and he is 
0 ed make full deduction for the cost of this covering. The 
English buyer always deducts 6 per cent from the gross weight for 
rhe factory can not spin bagging and ties. It spins cotton 

i eotton alone is what it buys. If the bale be an ordinary one the 


iwa when 


takes into consideration the fact that the bale is covered | 


computes 30 pounds as worthless; if it be a high density square | 


le, 12 pounds; and if a round bale, 5 pounds. Therefore there 
tual loss of a sum equivalent 
5 pounds of bagging and ties on every bale of cotton packed under 


the d process over and above the waste on either of the new style 


processes. This figures $1 to $1.50 per bale at the present time. 
It constitutes a loss of twelve to eighteen million dollars a year on 
erage crop of cotton, and this loss comes out of the cotton 


rower just as surely as every item of expense to make and harvest 
e crop is paid by bim. 
Moreover, it is necessary to pay 
whi averages about 21 pounds on 
from the compress point 


the freight on this excessive tare, 
the ordinary compress bale—all 
to the spinner at home or abroad. 


the wil) 


th 


of export cotton and $1,200,000 on the 6,000,000 consumed in this 
mtr which gives a clear saving in freight charges on extra weight 
of tare on the present commercial bale of $5,700,000. 
rhe standard round bale is 35 inches in length, 20 inches in diameter, 
weighs 250 pounds, and has a density of 39.3 pounds to the cubic 


foot, is entirely covered with closely woven burlap or Osnaburgs securely 


sewed on, but not tied with metal bands, and having a volume of 6% 
ic feet. As 500 pounds is the unit for a bale of domestic cotton, 

it takes two of these round bales to make one commercial bale. 
Hereafter when the term “ high-density bales” is used it will be 


inderstood to mean bigh-density gin-compressed bales, either square or 
round, and net high-density recompressed bales, unless specifically so 
ited 
the weight and bulk of cotton is so great and it has to be conveyed 
long distances from the cotton fields of the South to the spinners 
of New England and the Old World that the question of its transporta- 
tior s affected by density and compactness, is one of the most im- 
portant economic problems for us to consider. 

A very interesting and instructive report was issued on April 24, 
1918, the War Industries Board, Council of National Defense, 
Washington, on improved methods cf baling cotton, as advocated by 
committee in cooperation with the Southern Commercial 


by 


its storage 


Tress 


Union of Cotton States, and the Cotton States Official Advisory Board, 


with the approval of the Shipping Board and the Departments of War, 
\criculture, and Commerce. This report was prepared by Messrs. James 
Inglis, president of the American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich.; T. C. 
Powell, vice president of the Erie Railroad; and J. L. Ackerson, vice 
president Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., who 


prominent and successful business men of Northern States, not 
ected with cotton, and influenced solely by patriotism and sound 
ess Judgment, after the most careful investigation. It impresses 
so favorably that I quote it, in part, as follows: 

“ Cotton is now almost universally compressed at the gin to a density 
12 pounds per cubic foot, and at the first railroad compress reduced 

to a density of 22%4 pounds per cubic foot. There is no objection on the 


part of the spinners to compression to a density of 33 pounds per cubic 


is t) 


he growers for a change of conditions which will bring about at 
earliest possible date the adoption of high-density baling at the 
£in and compress so that the cotton crop may be moved at less than 
one-half the present cost and with greater expedition. 
By the introduction of the proper gin compression it is a conserva- 
tatement to say that the cotton crop in this country can be moved 
the use of only from one-quarter to one-third the number of cars 
required in that service. The reduction in ship space, both over- 
seis and coastwise, can safely be estimated as the difference between 
«2 end 33, or a saving in space of approximately 50 per cent. 
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to the cost price of from 18 | 


freight thereon is computed at $4,500,000 for the 6,000,000 bales | 
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“ Opposition to this reform in the past on the part of the railroads 
has been based on the existence of an abundance of cars in which to 
earry all freight offered. Such conditions ne longer prevail, and it 
must be and is conceded by railway operators, whether under Govern 
ment or private control, that the loading of cars to full capacity is to 
be encouraged on selfish as well as economic grounds. 

“ High-density compression of cotton at initial gin points would not 
only create imperative war economies in the transportation of the crop, 
but would likewise increase very materially the earnings per car and use 
of available motive power. 

“The maximum of economic savings urged in the better baling of 
cotton, such as insurance, sampling, waste, country damage, storage, 
tare, etc., and strict economy in transportation can only be realized by 
producers and consumers of the American cotton crop through the 
medium of gin compression, and not by existing methods of recompres- 
sion at centralized locations in the Cotton Belt or at the ports. 

“The enormous loss of cotton in the shape of city crop, so called— 
samples taken from the bale from time to time—falls on the grower 
and unnecessary. The general introduction of high-density baling 
methods at the gin will bring about entirely new and greatly improved 
practices in the buying, sampling, and grading of cotton. 

“The present allowance, runuing from to 30 pounds for tare, and 
the general practice in connection with the covering of the bale are 
utterly undefensible on any grounds whatever, and an almost incredible 
saving in wrapping materia! will inevitably result. In fact, the con 
servation in material alone, which is only a small factor compared with 
the saving on transportation, constitutes an item of national importance. 

>. 7 * - a. * * 
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“ 


Equitable freight rates on cotton, with relation to other commodi- 
ties, will result in preventing useless waste of energy and materials to 
the value of more than $100,000,000 annually. 

“ Removal an unjust 
rates will have the result 
nearly to an equality with 
industry.” 


of burden 
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raising 
Egypt, 


cotton in the matter of freight 
the efficiency of America more 
India, and China in the cotton 


Is not 


this a classic? I think so, beyond question. Pvery 
ducer of cotton should commit it to memory and follow its advice. 

In this connection permit me to suggest that all delegates secure 
copies of the supplement to the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record of 
October 1919, containing proceedings and speeches at the world 
cotton conference held in New Orleans that month. In it you will find 
information of much value relating to cotton. I wish also to say 
that the Manufacturers’ Record, under the lead of its great editor, 
Richard H. Edmonds, has for a quarter of a century been doing truly 
good work for cotton. This journal has been the persistent. fearless, 
and able champion of cotton as the principal agricultural product of 
South. It has been the special advocate of those who produce 
cotton by the sweat of their brow, and has insisted in and out of season 
that they have never received a fair price for their product 

But to return to my subject, practically all of our cotton is ecom- 
pressed in some form before final shipment to market, and about 2 
per cent is now baled by the two high-density gin-compress methods 
above described. I will therefore, for the purpose of this discussion. 
treat the crop as a unit of 12,000,000 bales and assume that 10,000,000 
bales are moved first from the gin to the compress, and thence to the 
American spinner, or the seaboard for foreign export, in ordinary 36-foot 


pro- 


oo 
~, 


Lue 


ears which hold 35 plantation bales, or 75 compressed bales, or 108 
high-density gin-compressed bales. 
The trading unit in cotton is 100 bales. To convey 100 bales from 


the old-style gin and press at my home, Lake Providence, La., to St. 
Joseph, the nearest compress point, which is 60 miles distant, would 
require three 36-foot cars; and from the compress at St. Joseph to New 
Orleans, 233 miles, would require two 36-foot cars, or a total of five 
cars, and an average of 16 car-days en route and at compress. If I 
had a high-density press at my gin, the 100 bales unit could be moved 


| direct to New Orleans, a total distance of 293 miles, in one car in three 


but, on the contrary, the users of the cotton are as unanimous | 


days, a vast saving in time and money. 

In order to move 10,000,000 plantation bales from gin to compress 
would require 285,714 cars, and to transfer the whole crop of 12,000,000 
bales from compress to spinner or to seaboard would require an addi- 
tional 160,000 cars, or a total of 445,714 cars. If the cotton were ail 
baled at the gins by high-density presses, it wou!d require only 111,111 
cars to move it to spinner or to seaboard. Deducting this 111,111 
ears required for up-to-date methods from the 445,714 actually used 
under present conditions, we find there would be an annual saving of 
334,603 cars in favor of high-density gin compression I not state 
exactly what this would aufount to in money, but believe it fair 
assume $100 per carload as a minimum figure, and applying that sum 
there would be a saving in the item of of 
$33,460,300 a year. 

When one considers the great car shortage now existing. which 
probably will continue indefinitely, the extreme difficulties and delays 
of securing cars to move commerce at any price, and the colossal sum 
nearly a billion dollars—which must be expended by the railroads before 


can 
to 


transportation alone 
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there is a normal supply not only of freight cars but of passenger 
cars and locomotives, it will be seen what a tremendous economic ad- 
vantage would follow if a method is adopted in the baling and han- 
dling of cotton that would annually reduce the number of carloads for 
its conveyance to market by 330,000 or more, which would inevitably 
result from high-density gin-compress methods. 

Another way of presenting this matter is to compute the saving in 
car-days in handling 100 bales from gin to spinner or port, as follows: 


100 plantation bales: Days 
Gin to compress, three 36-foot cars 2 days..------------.-.. 6 
Delay at compress, three 36-foot cars 2 days.._------------- 6 
Compress to spinner or port, two 36-foot cars 2 days_------- 4 

Total car-days-_-~-_._.--.---.---~--.-~---- a sah ativan aa’ & 

100 square or 200 round high-density gin-compressed bales: ‘ 

Gin to spinner or port, one 36-foot car_-.---._--...-.--...- 3 
Cardaye 20vel. <u. .nccsdiucedvticiah nbn ee 13 


Based on a movement of 10,000,000 bales from gin to compress and 
12,000,000 from compress to spinner or port, the total number of car- 
days saved would be 1,300,000, equal to the constant use of 10,833 cars 
for four months at a season of the year when the demand for trans- 
portation is greatest to move other crops of the country, and a corre- 
sponding saving in locomotives, fuel, crews, trackage, and other rail- 
road equipment. The resultant benefit would be of supreme importance 
to all cotton growers and to every citizen of the Republic. 

The annual saving possible through high-density gin compression 
which I have computed so far has included only that from transporta- 
tion by rail. While such a saving is a strong argument in favor of 
gin compression, it is by no means the only one. During the use for 
the past 60 years of our antiquated and stagnant methods of cotton 
baling and handling, certain leaks and weak spots have been recognized, 


and some of them have attained characteristic titles, such as “ city 
crop’ and “ country damage.” 

The “city crop” may be briefly defined as the enormous amount of 
cotton which annually aecrues from excessive sampling and waste. 
Those who get the benefit of this “city crop” do not expend any 
sweat or labor in its production. This “crop” has been variously 
estimated by the Government and other experts at from 50,000 to 


150,000 bales, and we may safely say it will amount to a dollar a bale, 
or $12,000,000 per annum, 

“Country damage” is the result of criminal carelessness. It is the 
direct penalty of piling cotton bales, unprotected, in farm yards or on 
open platforms, on the ground at a store or river landing, and often 
in the mud of gin and compress yards, there to remain in many in- 
stances indefinitely, subject to all the ravages of the weather. This 
inexcusable loss has been estimated by Government officials as high as 
$60,000,000, while other experts, both in this country and abroad, have 
placed it at from thirty to seventy millions annually. Fifty millions 
is probably a fair average figure. 

The extra cost of the bagging and ties and the patches used in re- 
pairing the great gashes made by samplers, over and above the cost 
of burlap covering and ties on the round bale, is variously estimated as 
high as $17,160,000. It may be fairly placed at an average for both 
the square and the round system of $9,000,000 annually. 

From various estimates, the yearly saving on compressing and recom- 
pressing may be stated at approximately $12,000,000. 

On account of its neatness and reduced size, the high-density gin- 
compressed bale, both round and square, is at present allowed a reduc- 
tion in ocean freight rates of 25 cents per hundred pounds, or $1.25 
per bale, over the present standard commercial bale. On the average 
annual exports of 6,000,000 bales, this saving would aggregate 
$7,500,000, 

The delay of fully 30 days caused by our present method of shipping 
from gin to compress, unloading, compressing, and reloading results in 
an annual loss of $7,000,000 through interest on capital invested in 
cotion, 

When we consider the fact that cotton is insured from the time it is 
baled at the gin until it is delivered to the spinner for manufacture, 
to the boat for export, and the further fact that the high-density 
gin-compressed bale is a much better fire risk than the original bale, we 
may safely estimate the yearly saving on domestic insurance at the rate 
of 50 cents per bale, or a total of $6,000,000. 

Marine insurance companies have given the high-density gin-com- 
pressed bale an average reduction in rates of 87.2 cents per bale on 
present values, and the possible saving from this source may be put 
at $5,000,000 on a 6,000,000-bale export movement. This gives a total 
of $11,000,000 as a saving on insurance, 

All of you have seen many bales of cotton, that great product of 
the Southland of which the whole Nation is so proud, worth annually 
at least $2,000,000,000, lying in the nrud and rain and grime at some 
plantation gin or river landing, in the yard of some local buyer, on the 
uncovered platform of some compress plant, or at the big concentra- 
tion warehouses near large cotton centers. You have seen it lying 
exposed to the weather and spoiling and being injured in every imagin- 
able way for weeks and months at a time; not a few isolated bales 
but thousands and hundreds of thousands. Such conditions are hard 
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to believe, and if IT were speaking to an audience who did not them. 
selves know the facts I would not expect my hearers to believe me; 
but you gentlemen know that the whole truth has not been stateg 
when I point out the waste, neglect, and criminal damage done every 
year to cotton, largely as a result of out-of-date, unscientific, expen- 
sive, and erude methods of low-density gin bailing, recompressing, 
and indiscriminate sampling. These three factors—loose bailing, com. 
pressing, and excessive sampling—are the main evils, and if we cay 
by some method overcome them and eliminate all three of them there 
is no doubt that the other troubles will, to a great extent, right 
themselves. 

1 shall give a brief description of the old and new systems of 
bailing and handling cotton, and shall point out what seems to je 
the defects of the old and the advantages of the new. 

The method by which 98 per cent of all the cotton in the Uniteq 
States is initially prepared for market on the plantations where 
produced or in neighboring gins results in the ordinary square planta- 
tion or box bale. This is a package containing about 500 pounds of 
cotton fiber pressed to a density of 12 pounds to the cubic foot, par- 
tially covered with coarse, loosely woven jute bagging, fastened with 
six steel ties, has dimensions of 30 by 48 by 56 inches and a volume 
of 46 cubic feet. This bale is so bulky and awkward that in order 
to ship it long distances to advantage it is usually sent from the gin 
to a compress plant, where it is repacked or compressed into a packaze 
30 by 22 by 60 inches, with a density of 22% pounds per cubic foot, 
covered with the original bagging and ties, and having a volume 
of 22 cubic feet, the resulting compress bale having approximately 
one-half the volume of the gin bale. This compressed bale is then 
shipped from the compress to the spinner in America or to the sea- 
board for export. 

There are two methods of high-density gin compression in present 
use, one known as the squafe and the other as the round bale process. 
The high-density gin compressed bale of the square type is a package 
of 500 pounds weight, put up at the cotton gin, 20 by 25 by 52 
inches in size, with a density of 32 to 35 pounds per cubic foot, is 
entirely covered with closely woven burlap or Osnaburgs, fastened 
with seven steel bands or ties, and having a volume of 15 cubic feet 
about one-third the ordinary plantation bale and a little less 
three-quarters the volume of the ordinary compressed bale. 


The total annual saving possible under high-density gin compression 
may be summarized as follows: 


than 





TLEREPOT ARG ... .nc ce wen nese on qencpewnecnanenanenseun ~ $33, 000, 000 
COoGmery GUN c.cdindacntscwsge+i ised ds teed Wecendibed elt cs ahenasienatel 50, 000, 000 
OG ii i acted eaten tnemeinn sbnttnimasin sibiiinocilsinatibllghesipnent pide a iliadiae 14, 000, 000 
eee 1 wo nchmemmnenawebeameiaan nictadiilhditiesiinaiins 12, 000, 000 
ORO 6 ccm ncneeomemmeng acne repihieaainannae ape eben 12, 000, 000 
peeenenees HE Wiarihe ITER... ~cccunecnedadesncns 11, 000, 000 
Cost of covering._..~-- <hnetietstih iting ital aT 9, 000, 000 
I nin sc esti tenants tiniememantiempiindnieiaasdntiin Sa 7, 000, 000 
Interest on delayed shipments through compression_.._-~ 7, 000, O00 
Dreiges GD GRETA THO... wonnnddncmeniendmianndneemenen 5, 000, 000 

Total annual saving...-...-. - aenining apie 160, 000, 000 


I consider this estimate of $160,000,000 as very conservative and 
believe it would actually reach nearly two hundred millions. 

At the big world cotton conference in New Orleans last October, to 
which reference has been made, high-density gin compresston, light tare, 
and selling by net weight were indorsed in the strongest manner by dele 
gates representing 9 out of the 11 groups attending the.convention. Thi 
groups were as follows: (1) Growers; (2) ginners; (3) seed crushers and 
manufacturers of seed products; (4) compress and warehouse men; 
(5) cotton merchants; (6) transportation and insurance; (7) banking; 
(8) governments and economies; (9) spinners and manufacturers 
(American) ; (10) spinners and manufacturers (foreign) ; (11) textile 
merchants, converters, and finishers. Of these 11 groups, representing 
every branch of the cotton industry, many of them from foreign lands, 
all except two—the compress and warchouse men and the cotton mer- 
chants—indorsed high-density gin compression, light tare, and selling 
by net weight; and it goes without saying that if the great consum- 


se 


| ing public which uses cotton had also been represented, it would have 


stood unanimously for these reforms. 

Unquestionably the proposed movement is revolutionary. It deman:'s 
a complete reform in methods that have been in vogue for 60 years. 
It means the practical destruction of a number of ordinary gins and 
compresses. It means the introduction of progressive, up-to-dile, 
scientific methods as compared with the back-number processes of 6” 
years ago. It means that the people of the South must follow the le 
of great mechanical and financial geniuses, like Andrew Carnegie, DB. 1. 
Gary, Charles M. Schwab, and Henry C. Frick, who did not hesitate (0 
throw into the junk pile millions of dcllars’ worth of machinery whe® 
they ascertained that better machinery which would produce larg¢r 
profits could be installed. 

I have a letter from Judge Gary, in which he says that at McKees- 
port, Pa., the United States Steel Corporation rebuilt tube and pipe 
mills and charged off $7,000,000 against the old investment; that the 
same corporation instalied a new system of by-product coke ovens 
and benzol plants at an outlay of about $60,000,000, which installation 
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ul to the abandonment of old plants representing an investment 
een millions. 
Schwab mentions an expensive converting mill constructed by 
rnegie Co., which, after being in operation only two months, 
down and rebuilt in order to take advantage of a new 
il discovery which had just developed. 
he manufacture of sugar from our cane, one of the great in- 
of my State, great changes have been wrought, and the suc- 
producer of sugar is @ver alive to the necessity and value of 
abreast of the times in employing the most modern methods 
proved types of machinery. 
old methods have been discarded. To succeed it was necessary 
yn abreast of the times. Labor-saving, fuel-saving, cost-reducing 
many of which from the fertile brains of Louisianians, 
ken the place of old methods. The growers of sugar cane now 
their product to modern, well-equipped central factories, and the 
ioned plants, with their crude, antiquated machinery, have 
ibandoned entirely for the new methods, which competition and 
high price of labor and material have made necessary. The initial 
insialling modern and efficient machinery and methods in these 
plants is often very large, but the saving in labor and time, 
elimination of waste, both in the production and better handling 
finished product, the delivery to the purchaser of the ‘more de 


rn 


came 


ie article, fully warrants the cost and efforts expended. 
Why can not the cotton producers follow the wise example of the 
and sugar men, to say nothing of similar progressive methods in 

illy every branch of manufacturing? 

| do not advocate the immediate adoption of this reform, but think 
suld be put into effect gradually. There are already a number of 
round-bale presses which annually place on the market about 178,000 
yf 250 pounds, or 89,000 bales of 500 pounds each There are 


15 or 20 high-density square-bale presses which are doing satisfac- 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. A start has been made. Why 
ot practicable, as the machinery in our old-style gins wears out 
time to time and new plants are needed, to replace them with 
or the other of these two high-density systems or some other that 
ure like results? 


work 


will 
advocate were 
| considerable loss to the 
is difficult to ascertain 
in the United States, 


if the reform I put 
owners 
exactly 
but from 


20,000, 


into effect immediately, 
of compresses and 
how many active 
the best evidence obtainable 
the number at about and the value of the 
at $1,000 each, aggregrating $20,000,000. It would probabl; 
io set aside entirely one-half of these gins, as 10,000 up 
would doubiless suffice. The old-style 
practically lost, but much of the 
to the remaining 10,000 gin 
high-density presses. This would 
millions for the old presses and possibly another twenty 
the 10,000 gin outfits which are discarded, a 
by the owners most all of whom are 
rs directly interested in obtaining a better price for their cotton. 
\s an illustration of how this reform would affect the 
of gin, permit me to refer to myself. My 
Louisiana on it an old-style gin outfit, which I 
worth four to five thousand dollars. If high- 
y gin compresses were established in the public gins at my home 
Lake Providence, | would dismantle my gin and suffer a direct 
f about $3,000. Now, I have shown above by conservative figures 
the annual losses resulting from the use of present of 
d handling cotton amount at least on a 
000,000-bale or $13.33% per bale. Let these 
in average of only $10 per bale, and that I, as a cotton producer, 
1 receive the benefit in increased price of only one-half of the 
int from the new or $5 per bale. This 
i give me an advance of $1,000 to $1,500 a year on my average 
of two to three hundred and if I can my 
like $1,000 a year additional because of improved 
ild pay me weli to lose $3,000 on the dismantling of my gin 
while there are several hundred thousand cotton planters in the 
| States, there are only about 20,000 of them who own gins, and 
bout 10,000 who, like myself, would find their gins in the dis 
fhe big majority of cotton growers, who gin at public or ne 
gins, would not suffer any loss through having to dismant a 
is they do not possess one, and they, as well as the owners of the 
red would the benefit of this advance of $5 per bale. 
reover, it would be impracticable to put in high-density presses at a 
ster than about 1,000 per year if all the gin owners so desired, 
there are a very few on the market, and it would take several 
manufacture and install them. This would permit, or rather 
sitate, a gradual change during 10 or more years that would not 
ve heavy loss on anyone. 
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say 


saving methods, 
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methods, 
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le 
it 


gins, reap 


to 


ere are about 250 compress plants in the cotton States, which are 


mated at $60,000 each, exclusive of warehousing facilities and 
total of $15,000,000. On these plants there would be con- 


nds, a 


l ible 
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loss unless the reform is adopted gradually, as it must be | should produce 


793 
4 de e 
necessarily, in which event much of the machinery would pay for itself 
Several times and wear out in service. 

However, if we assume a total loss on the gins of forty millions and 
on the compresses of twenty millions, a grand total of $60,000,000, this 


would be much less than one-half of the 


average annual loss of on 

hundred and sixty millions .on the cotton itself, due to our present 
bad systems of baling and handling 

I have tried to point out the most glaring and costly leaks in the 

methods which obtain generally to-day in dealing with our product, 


have reduced these leaks as accurately as possible in terms of dollars 
and cents, and have pleaded the cause of high-density gin compression 
as the only practical solution of our difficulties. If the direct monctary 
advantages set forth for this system are founded on fact, then it must 
certainly be admitted that its adoptien would result in other economi 
advantages which I have not identified with a co 
actual cash. The following 





responding saving in 


summary, therefore, includes certain factors 

not previously dealt with: 
High-density gin compression prepares the bale for the spinner at 
the gin and in accordance with the requirements of cotton spinners 


and manufacturers in general 

It reduces the average weight of tare per bale at least 20 pounds 

[It covers the bale completely, and protects it effectually from dirt, 
trash, country damage, and loss of lint in transit. 

It provides a uniform tare per bale and 
trary Liverpool deduction of 6 per cent. 

It prevents excessive sampling and resampling 


removes the present arbi 
Gin-compressed cot 
ton should be sampled but once—while the bale is being pressed 
it can be resampled, if desired, with perfect satisfaction to buyers 
This bale can be easily handled with trucks and without the use of 
hooks. 
It can be more conveniently stored on account of 


in size from the plantation bale. 


but 


its great reduction 


The improved covering will retain identification marks from gin to 
spinner, domestic or foreign. 
This system reduces artificial absorption of water when the bale is 


exposed to dampness or rain. 

It prevents gradual! loss in weight from which a more loosely 
bale suffers. 

It will minimum freight rates on land, and has already re- 
ecived a voluntary reduction of 25 cents per hundred pounds in ocean- 
freight 

It has already received material reduction in marine insurance, and 
will receive reduced domestic rates on account of 
minimum danger from damage by fire. 

It make the adoption of 
contract in the purchase and sale of Ameri 

It means prompt from points of 
to final points of destination. 

It will prevent of the cotton crop 
plants during the fall and winter months each year 


packed 
secure 
rates. 

its compactness and a 


wiil possible the much desired net-weight 


on cotton. 


shipment origin and quick delivery 


congestion at large compress 


It will enable railroads to move and handle the crop with less than 
one-third of the present rolling stock and equipment employed 

It will prevent arbitrations and reclamations for differences in 
grades, tat and weights between local shippers and exporters 

And, finally, it will produce an absolutely honest bale of cotton for 
the grower, the middle man, and the spinner 

On the Sth day of last March, I introduced in the United States Sen 


ate a bill requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to “ establish 
and enforce preferential rates on shipments of cotton based upon the 
cubic contents of the bale,” and in reaching its decision to “ take into 
consideration the density of the bale, the amount of space it occupies 
its uniformity in size, the character of its covering as a safeguard 
against damage or fire, and any other points that seem fairly to entitle 
it to favorable discrimination.” 

This is a measure of the greatest importance, and I sincerely hope it 
will receive your cordial support This bill, or a similar one uld 
insure fair treatment for gin-compressed cotton, which has been denied 
it in the past, and if we can get a square deal for it from the railroads 
ind steamboats, such as ocean steamers now give, no earthly power i 
hold it back. 

Gentlemen of the convention, I hope and believe this large gat} ng 
of cotton growers from every State in the South will ive practical 
plans to apply the only remedy that promises su ud speedy cure of 
our ailment, and that remedy, I repeat, is bigh-density gin compression, 
We should all determine to adopt it as speedily as possible in our own 
gins and should put the whole force of our American Cotton Associa 
tion behind it. 

At the present crucial period in national transportation, when there 
is the greatest scarcity of « or all kinds of yumerce, especially 
bulky commodities like cotton and lumber and heavy low-class articles, 
such as coal and road material, it would be unpatriotic if cotton pro 
ducers fail to adopt new methods of baling and marketing, which would 
save more than a hundred millions in money and dispense with the use 
of more than 300,000 cars every year. Indeed, it would be an economic 
crime during this trying era, when everyone who loves his country 

nd conserve to the utmost, not to adopt such a reform. 
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[Extracts from conference on avoidable losses in cotton handling, held 
in Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
February 24, 1925] 

COL, HARVIE JORDAN, PROMINENT COTTON GROWER 


The American bale of cotton is the most wastefully handled package 
which enters the channels of commerce in any country. The plantation 
bale of to-day is the same type of package turned out from the gins 
50 years ago, not as well covered or handled with anything like the 
care and attention given by our grandfathers. * * * In the language 
of foreign spinners, the American bale of cotton has come to be the 
“laughing stock” of Europe. It typifies the days of the tallow candle 
and stage coach (p. 9). 

The annual losses incurred by the growers and spinners of American 
cotton as a result of continued adherence to our present primitive 
and wasteful system of baling amount to at least $150,000,000, In 
10 years this accumulated loss would pay for a crop of 12,000,000 
bales of cotton at 25 cents per pound. There is no other organized 
industry in the Nation that would permit a continuance of such waste 
in a highly valued product without applying the necessary economic 
reforms (p. 9). 

* * * The tare on American cotton bales is far in excess of tare 
applied to cotton bales in other leading cotten-growing countries, 
and jute bagging has always been most objectionable to domestic and 
foreign spinners (p. 10). 

* * * JT trust that this conference will go upon record as urging 
the Department of Agriculture, through the Bureau of Agricultural 
Keonomics, to actively investigate the economics and practicability of 
high-density gin compression and promote its general adoption in the 
future in behalf of the cotton-growing industry and the spinners of 
the staple (p. 12). 

Well, I am not a spinner. I have been a cotton grower all my life, 
but the spinner is our customer. If it were not for the spinner, there 
would be no necessity of planting another seed of cotton. Now, the 
American bale is about the only bale that goes into the market that 
is covered with jute bagging. Egypt and India produce about half as 
much cotton as we do over here, and I have never seen an Egyptian 
or an Indian bale that had a piece of jute on it. They cover their 
cotton with a closely woven burlap, and the reason our spinners object 
to jute any man who goes into an opening mill can very easily ascer- 
tain. When you cut loose the band and jerk off the old bagging, it 
brings with it a layer of cotton lint in every instance. That has to 
be carded off, and in carding it off you take with it a lot of jute fiber. 
Unless that can be run through machinery and separated, it has to 
be sold as waste, and it means a very large amount of waste every 
year in connection with the opening up and handling of our cotton, 
and it has to be sold very cheap, so that right at this particular time, 
when cotton is two or three times as high as it used to be, that means 
that that waste cotton is of little value to the spinner, and he wants 
the burlap covering, because when you take that off ft comes off like 
the rind of a banana. It does not bring a particle of lint cotton with 
it and there is no loss, no waste (p. 44). 

MR, 


J. M. BOWEN, COTTON MERCHANT OF NEW ORLEANS 


However, I want to say that after our investigation, after covering 
a period of several months we concluded that there was only one 
agency through which an equitable standardized plan of tare on 
cotton bales could be successfully operated and kept in operation 
and that agency was the Department of Agriculture. * * * When 
bagging is put on a bale of cotton the farmer is the man 
who finally foots the bill because, when a cotton man buys or Sells 


excess 


cotton he figures the amount of tare on it and it gets right down 
to a net basis. The excess freight and excess insurance that is 
paid on surplus tare is taken out of the bale itself which means that 


the farmer foots the biil. * * * (Pp. 21 and 22, 
Nearly every port and receiving center of cotton, mill center, has 


a different method, a different rule for determining the tare on bales 


that reach that particular point. The rules in the Carolinas, in 
New England, Liverpool, and others, are all different. So far as 
the American farmer is concerned these rules having been made by 
the merchants and the mills at the points that receive the cotton 


naturally favor the receiving points and operate against the farmer, 
and I think that is something we can correct and should correct. 
Why the American farmer and American exporter should have to 
abide by foreign made rules is something absolutely beyond my ken 
and we have had to do it largely on account of our own fault because 
we have put up our cotton in a bad package. * * * The logical 
thing to do is to put on a bale of cotton only as much bagging as 
is needed to properly cover the bale and properly protect it, but as 
to the amount, if the amount is standard, we will be buying and 
selling cotton on the actual weight of lint and it is just a question of 


calculation. * * * (Pp. 22 and 23.) 
In conclusion, we feel in New Orleans that the matter of deter- 


mining the amount of tare to be placed on bales of American 
cotton is up to the Department of Agriculture working in cooperation 
with the trade (p. 23). 
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T want to say te you that the freight and insurance as 
well as the cost of that additional wrapping all comes out of the 
price paid to the original producer because the millmen on the other 
side are smart and they know the bales have additional wrapping 
and they make their price accordingly. So it all figures into the 
price of bale itself—it all comes back on the farmer (p. 41), 

I hope when the Department of Agriculture undertakes to standardize 
the tare on cotton bales, that standardization will extend from the 
time the bale of cotton is ginned until the time the bale of cotton 
reaches its ultimate destination, which is the mill, whether that mil! 
be in America or in Europe (p. 42). 


{Extracts from letter from the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association 
to Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


With reference to bale covering, I believe this is well deserving of 
eareful attention and that by some means a universal standard be 
arrived at. I have reeently watched a cargo of cotton being loaded on 
board ship, during which process of loading this cotton was going 
threugh its fourth baling and wrapping, er covering process. Thes 
four processes are as follows: Baled at the gin press, at which time 
about 12 pounds of wrapping was put around the bale; baled at the 
standard compress in transit from gin to port, at which time an extra 
5 pounds of wrapping was put on the bale in the shape of patches: 
baled again at high-density press at port, at which time 3 more pounds 
of wrapping or patches was put on the bale; then baled in this last 
process which I witnessed, when 4 extra pounds of patches were added 
to the bale; making a total of 12 pounds of ballast that this bale car- 
ried, in addition to bagging and ties that were put on it at the gin 
There can be no justification for selling this ballast to a man who only 
wants cotton. 

I have personally done a great deal of investigational work in con 
nection with trying to find a remedy for these wastes, and I have sat- 
ised myself that neither the country damage, the city crop, the excess 
weight that is carried in the way of patches or bagging, nor the money 
that is wasted in the multiplied baling, handling, weighing, and sam- 
pling processes can be saved until the man who pays all this cost and 
suffers all this damage is made to see what it is he is losing and that 
then he will demand that his cotton be handled in such a way as to 
avoid this loss—and that man is the producer (pp. 29 and 30). 


MR, C. B. HOWARD, PRESIDENT AMERICAN COTTON GROWERS’ 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We could get along very well under the present tare rules, domestic 
and foreign, if we could have uniform tare at the gin. * * * 

If we can confine ourselves right now ty getting uniform tare at the 
gins, we would take a long step forward and overcome most of the pres- 
ent difficulties (p. 39). 


DR. H. C. TAYLOR, CHIEF BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Wonld it be true that, in case the laws required a definite weight for 
ties and bagging, then would the manufacturers put bagging of any 
other weight on the market? Or would the manufacturers of ties put 
any other kind of ties on the market? Would the gins have a chance to 
buy anything but standardized tare? Wouldn't that in itself simp)lify 
the matter? I wish to say that this result is suggested by the workings 
of the standard container act that this bureau has enforced for many 
years. It is one of the things that we have had no trouble about at 
all. We have a continuous appropriation of $5,000 a year for enforcing 
the standard container act. We deal with nobody excepting the manu 
facturers of these standard containers and nothing is manufactured 
except the standard, therefore no one uses anything else. The manufac 
turer has fallen into line to cooperate, and instead of having an enor- 
mous number of different sizes of containers they have been reduced 
to very few. Thus, it seems to me it may be a very simple, a relatively 
simple thing to undertake (p. 40). 

So long as we are thinking of selling in terms of gross weight, re- 
gardless of the weight of the bagging, even though the proposition is 
taken care of in the trade one way or another, it is difficult. But if 
our trading is on net-weight basis and our tare is standardized, tlie 
whole thing will clarify, will it not (p. 49)? 

It has been moved and seconded that a resolution be passed to fy 
effect that the Department of Agriculture be memorialized to prosecu!+ 
its studies further on the question of tare and methods of bringing to 
pass the sale of cotton on a net-weight basis (p. 53). 

Exnisir H 
[Extracts from preliminary report of American cotton tare, by F. A. 

Beveridge, cotton specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Feb- 

ruary, 1925) ; 

PRACTICES OF INCREASING THE TARE ON A BALB 

All through our system of handling and marketing American cotton 
runs the incentive to add to the weight of the tare, as far as the rules 
will permit in the market to which the bale is going. The bale usually 
comes from the gin with a little over 4 per cent tare on it. When th: 
shipper gets it he adds sufficient additional tare to bring the total up 
to about 5% per cent, let us say, in the export market. The foreign 


*- ¢ 


EXCHANGD, 


importer, not to be outdone, tacks on some more tare before delivery to 
the spinner, the tare finally amounting to perhaps 6 per cent, so that, 











y speaking, there has been added to the bale about 2 per cent 
the journey from the farmer to the spinner. The consequent 
mie loss, measured by the amount of unnecessary bagging and ties, 
he freight, insurance, and other charges paid thereon, has to be 
jointly by the farmer and the consumer (p. 2). 
” * * * 
whole matter resolves itself into this, that 
his prices in accordance with the amount of tare for which he 
(p. 8). P 
* * 
atter of fact, 
the 


“ * - 


each buyer always 


to 


pay 


tk * * 7 


economie lo 


there is really no profit, but an ss 
of the additional bagging and the freight and 
on The controlling factor in all these calculations 
vet that the buyer will always adjust his price in accordance 

tual tare he expects to receive on his purchases, the price 
the actual amount of lint 


ed by cost 


it. 


reves 
we 


analysis being based on cotton 


(p. 4) 


st 
eceive 


* * * * . 


1923 ; 


* * 
Acts of September 
183, article 31. 
{ll public ginners are licensed by the State. 
State Board of Agriculture, through powers vested in it by the 
has tare must 18 and 21 pounds per bale, 
at not less than 6 yards of sound bagging (new or second band, 
f all sample rent, or cuts) and 6 good ties, each 1% 
hall be used on each gin bale (pp. 6 and 7). 
Bales shall be wrapped with sound standard bagging not 
It appears that all ginners are licensed 


oa 
)? 


27, general acts, Alabama, 1925, 


ma 


decreed be between 


holes, 


suas. 
ecd 7 yards per bale. 

Cotton shall be sold on true net weight. 

No tare to be deducted except actual weight 
When buyer and seller agree to deduct tare, it shall 
bales with 7 yards of standard jute bagging 

When they agree to sell at net weight, the actual tare 
Another statute makes it unlawful to deduct 
ties when the weight of the latter does not 
the 6 per cent may be deducted 


( iforn 


la: 


of 


south Carolina 


pounds 


ties 
for covered 
on ties. 
above. 
and 


Only 


tixed 


as 
for bagging 


16 cent, excess over 


per 

x Ginners must stamp the amount of tare on the bale; com- 

must replace this mark if during compression it is obliterated. 

illegal to deduct in price or weight any amount for tare greater 

tl shown by the figures stamped by the ginner. (Penal 
TA, title 14, p. 162; also Civil Statutes.) (P. 8.) 


Code, 
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| Estimated annual savings in the major items affected by tare standardization | 


(Page 5) 
On foreign shipments of 7,000,000 bales: 
trade tare allowance were reduced (from 2644 pounds 
per bale to 22 pounds) 444 pounds per bale, at a saving of 
ts per pound, total would be.__... 
ess tare (i. e., excess over allowance in item 1) were 
© avoided by standardization, saving, say, 1 pound 


een 


$1, 732, 500 


per bale=two-ninths of above ‘ ‘ “ 385, 000 
penses of taring in Europe, estimated by prominent con- 
ller ‘ ' : one 500, 000 
4. ] d freight (say, 85 cents per 100 pounds) and ocean 
ght (say, 65 cents per 100 pounds) on 54% pounds per 
n 4,500,000 bales compressed, and patched in the 
erior . $371,250 
freight (say, 65 cents per 100 pounds) on 544 pounds 
2,500,000 bales compressed and patched at the port-. 89, 375 


e, commissions, discounts, ete., say 2 per cent, on 





pounds per bale, 25 cents cotton on 7,000,000 bales... 192, 500 
Total estimated savings on export cotton.......2...-.......-.---- $3, 270, 625 
omest hipments of 6,000,000 bales: 
f bagging saved (24 less 22 pounds per bale); i. e., 
pounds plus 1 pound of overtare avoided=3 pounds at 
cents per pound 1 staat statis sadiiee Hasta 990, 000 
I ic freight on 3 pounds per bale at an average rate of 
$1.10 per hundredweight : a a meena 198, 000 
nsuranee, exchange, etc., of say 1 per cent on difference of 
pounds per bale (cotton valued at 25 cents)........-- 45, 000 
enses of taring, at domestic compresses and mills, say... 100, 000 
(otal estimated savings on domestic cotton. -_...........-. sitll 1, 333, 000 


| estimated savings on export and domestic cotton (estimates 
based on continued use of wide mesh jute bagging) 

p were used at the same cost per bale as present 

ring, the saving on difference in weight of 8 pounds 


4, 603, 625 


er bale would be as follows: 
Export Domestic 
ship- ship- 
ments ments 

freight on 56,000,000 pounds, at, say, 

0 per 100 pounds $840, 000 
irance, ete., on 56,000,000 pounds, at 
per cent on 25-cent cotton 


$1, 120, 000 
ght on 48,000,000 pounds. ................... 
inee, ete., on 48,000,000 pounds, 
say, 1 per cent om 25-cent colton. _-...-- 
648, 000 





1, 768, 000 


estinvated sav 
nd domestic 


sed as covering. 
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Virginia: It is unlawful to sell cotton, except on net weight. Page & 


GROSS WEIGHTS vt. NET WERIGHTS 
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{ Page 


One of the reasons for the continual addition of tare t 
bale is the fact that American 


the American 
cotton 


is sold on “ gress weights” and 

not en “ true net weights” which is the more scientifie basis of selling 

and is the basis of selling all foreign growths, even when these are 
sold in this country. 

If American cotton were sold on “true net weights,” there would 

be no incentive to add to the tare; rather would it be the other way, 

although it is hardly likely that anyone would knowingly expose his 


bale to weather or other risks through insufficient covers. 
au standard tare advisable whether 
net weights. 


In any case, 
on 


is cotton is seld on gross or 

If American cotton were sold everywhere on a true net-we ight basis, 
then the price would give the 
comparisons would possible 
cotton 
price of cotton and 
~0 cents plus about 


Such a 


of 


value 
that 


here 


cotton 
not 
20 


correct 
ex- 
the 


per and 
now. 


is 


se, 
be ure 
quoted at 

tare together, the true price 
5 per cent, or say, 21 cents. 
method would indicate the true value of cotton itself, would 
tend te do away with a great deal of juggling of tare, and would dis- 
pense with rather complicated methods of price transformations 


possible 
that 
of 


For 
ample, when is cents really 


cotton would be 


There is reason to believe that cotton exchanges abroad would be 
glad to buy American cotton, as they de other cotton, on a true net- 
weight basis, if the tare on our cotton were standardized. 

ABUSES OF THE PATCHING PRIVILEGE 


(Page 15) 


In spite of the fact that the addition of patching or extra bagging is 
very little can be to this loss under 
present methods of marketing our crop. As long as trade rules permit 


the addition of this excess bagging 


an economic loss, done lessen our 








that is, more | ing than is re- 
quired—just so leng will the loading of the bale with excess tare be 
sanctioned, for competition will force the shipper to take all the ad- 
vantage he can of every tare allowance possible He is helpless under 
present trading rules to do otherwise. 

In view of the irregularity of the tare on the gin bale, it is diffieult 
to add the proper patching to place the total tare on the correct basis. 
with the result that in all probability some bales are overtared and 
some undertared. As there is always the possibility that overtaring 
will not be detected by the buyers, there is an inducement to have 
bales overtared rather than undertared. 

Cases have been Known where concealed patches or bagging were 
discovered under the outer layer of bagging, making the total tare 
much beyond what the rules permitted. If the buyer did not deteet 
these patches in time he would suffer considerable loss, because the 
spinner would detect them when he opened the bales at his mill and 
would be able to claim back on the shipper, who would have no re 
course on anyone, 

GIN COMPRESSED ROUND BALES 

The tare on a cylindrical or so-called round bale consists of 21% 
pounds of new burlap, being about 1 per cent of the gross weight of 
the bal No bands are used. The bale is not cut in sampling In- 
stead, the sewing at the edge of the bale is undone, the samphk 
drawn, and the covering is resewed Iwo balk weighing abont 500 
pounds have a tare amounting to about 5 pounds that costs perhaps 
about 50 or 60 cents. 

A regular square bale when delivered to the spinner may ve 2S 
pounds of tare on it, costing perhaps $1.75 The round bale, there 
fore, has the advantage on the cost of tare alone of over $1 per bale, 
to say nothing of the saving in freight and insurance on the difference 
in the weizht of the tare, also omitting the saving in insurance « the 
whole bale and whatever saving there m: be in tl oceal ! ht 
rite 

EAST INDIAN BALES 
(Page 16 of report) 

The tare on East Indian bales is usually of light, new | j 
bound by two or three ties, wound spirally, the total being anyw re 
from 7 te 11 peunds per bale of 392 pounds. Some few sections n > 
500-pound bales. The point is that the tare is weighed before eing 
applied, and no additional tare is added. A record is kept of t tare 
on each bale, as this is necessary since this cotton is sold on “true 
net weight.” After East Indian cotton is sampled, the sample hole 
is mended carefully, se that the bale s at destination usval in 
very good condition. 

PGYPTIAN BALES 

Egyptian bales are covered with a new burlap and about 11 ties 
the former weighing 4%4 pounds per bale and the latter 17% pound 
making a tare of 22 pounds or about 3 per cent. It is very regul 
and, as a result of this standardization, cotton is sold on a true net 


weight basis, and scarcely any argument arises regarding tare. 
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(1) Savings in the cost of covering materials, in freight, insurance, 
and other charges on the difference or saving in weight, including the 
reduction in the cost of ascertaining tare, as shown in Table 1, page 5. 

Measured in dollars and cents, this is the greatest advantage of all. 

(2) Saving in storage space. Standardization of tare would permit 
bales to be compressed and patched at once, without regard to the ulti- 
mate market, instead of being held uncompressed. 

(3) Betterment business and improvement of relations 
between buyer and seller. These might be classed as intangible benefits, 
but they nevertheless as much weight as do the direct 
benetits. 

(4) Simplification of trading practice. Standardization of tare 
should simplify price calculations and eliminate much correspondence 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF TARE STANDARDIZATION 


ol ethies 


carry almost 


and accounting necessitated by tare claims and collections. 
could obviate the. necessity of stocking patches of different weights. 

(5) Standardization of tare should result in some improvement of 
the appearance of the bale. 


Exuisir I 
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Merchants | 


| against them on account of the running expenses of the 


TEXAS BANKERS ON “ LIVE-AT-HOME”’ FARM PROSPERITY—A REMARKABLE 
SHOWING 
(By H. M. Madison, agricultural agent, Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railway, Houston) 

Last November I made an auto trip through 26 counties lying | 
between Houston, Dallas, and Shreveport. Roughly speaking, the 
western part of this section is a “ black land” cotton territory; its 
eastern part is rolling, with toam and sandy loam soils prevailing. 


Several of the leading cotton counties of Texas are in this section, one | 


had an over 100,000 


past decade. 


annual 
Inu this entire 


them having 
for the 
crop. 


of average production of 


bales section cotton 
inant 

I started on the trip with an absolutely open mind, used my eyes 
and and asked questions. Farmers and business men were 
sulted Editors of local papers and secretaries of chambers of com- 


merce interviewed. Suggestions were obtained from county 


ears 


were 
agents. 


Before the first day of the trip had ended one thing began to appear 


in 


become a 


the talks of bankers; within four days this particular thing had 
distinct feature and it was not long until it became a 
dominant factor in what bankers had to say. On this point they were 
not hesitant or reserved, but were frank and candid; there was no- 
ticeable an element of sureness in what they said. The singular thing 
their talks was that while they were in the midst of a heavy 
cotton-producing area and of a pronounced depression in cotton prices, 
they were openly and frankly optimistic in regard to the feature to 
which reference is being made 

Out of bankers interviewed, 
ferred to a particular class of farmers, and it is this description or 
reference that constituted the feature of the bankers’ talks. Every 
one of the farmers referred to by these bankers did all or nearly all 
the following things: 

1. Grew their own feeds. 

2”. Raised enough hogs to make their meat. 

3. Kept enough cows to supply their milk and butter, 

4. Kept enough chickens to supply their needs. 

5. Wad a good gurden. 

By common these five things were 
at-home idea. 

In 
balanced farming, 
difference 
carry the 

refer to 


grown 


about 


77 74 described or in some way re- 


live 


consent referred to as the live- 


live-at-home idea 


yet it appears to 


the 
and 
lies in 


some respects resembles diversification or 
different. Perhaps the 
the fact that the live-at-home idea does not 
suggestion of marketing. In the strictest sense it 
crops, but only to that class of products 
of the grower—these products are usually 
feeds eliminate nearly all cash payments for living 
They help to free, the farmer from store bills and 
crop loans as these are commonly understood in cotton-growing sections. 
They put him in 
manner and without the compelling influence of notes and mortgages. 

The market price of products grown by the farmer for his own use 
does concern him, They are the result of his own efforts and are 
not carried through store ledgers, bank balances, or any other form of 
with anyone. In fact, one purpose in growing foods and feeds 
is to cut out cash paynrents or any kind of accounting with anyone in 
regard to the grower'’s living expense. There is safety in this. There 
is no risk to run about the rise or fall of prices of “ money” crops 
or purchased supplies. The farmer is free from the vagaries of theo- 
rists about it being cheaper to raise cotton and buy supplies if the 
price of cotton keeps above a given level. The farmer might easily 
shatter the arguments of any such theorist by asking him whether he 
would guarantee the suggested level of cotton prices. In a word, the 
essence of the live-at-home idea is to cut out cash payments or crop 
mortgage payments for supplies by growing foods and feeds instead of 
buying them. 
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How this operates in practice can probably best be told by referring 
to a talk with D. C. Giddings, one of the oldest bankers of Brenham, 
He told of one of his farmer depositors that, in 1926, made his cotton 
on a cash cost of $1.45 a bale. He explained this by saying that this 
farmer grew his own feeds, meat, butter, milk, eggs, chickens, and yege. 
tables. He added that the farmer had a little surplus of some of these 
things and that he exchanged this surplus for sugar, coffee, flour, and 
other supplies that he could not grow on his farm. At the end of the 
season the farmer needed a little help in picking his cotton and that 
cost him $1.45 a bale in cash. Having in mind that calamity might 
overtake anyone and excluding this contingency, Mr. Giddings looked 
me squarely in the eye and said with intense conviction: “You can’ 
break a farmer like that.” 

The story related by Mr, Giddings brought out an incidental featyro 
of the live-at-home idea—the possibility of exchanging the surplus of 
foods and feeds grown for home use for other supplies that can not he 
grown by the farmer. This fact was spoken about many times in the 
talks with the bankers, and it appeared that in most cases there was 
a surplus and that it procured all, or nearly all, supplies that could not 
be grown on the farm. In practice it might be assumed that the live. 
at-home idea is broad enough to include all farm living expenses and 
leave the “ money” crops free from any kind of charge or incumbranee 
farm. 

If it be said that the running expense of the farm is in reality a 
more or less trivial item, it might be well to refer to an estimate of 
T. J. Caldwell, vice president of the Union National Bank, of Houston, 
Tex. In a recent radio talk he stated that the food, feed, and supply 
bill of Texas farmers might reach an annual average of $400,000,000 
He added that it would require more than a 5,000,000-bale crop at 15 
cents to meet this bill. If Mr. Caldwell's estimate were tabulated, it 
would be something like the following: . verage yearly food, feed, and 
supply bill of Texas farmers, $400,000,000; 5,000,000 bales of cotton 
at 15 cents a pound, $375,000,000 ; deficit, $25,000,000. 

Is it fair to assume that the conditions suggested by Mr. Caldwell's 
estimate may largely account for the rapid increase in farm tenantry 
in the Cotton Belt? Be the reply what it may, there can be no doubt 
that if the farm feeds, foods, and supplies were grown instead of bought 
there would be millions of dollars added to the effective earning account 
of the Cotton Belt. If any considerable portion of farm foods, feeds, 
and supplies were grown instead of bought, farm conditions in cotton 
territory would be materially bettered. Nor is it difficult to see that a 


‘ change from buying to growing foods, feeds, and supplies would in « 
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few years put tenant lands into the hands «f owners, gradually better 
living conditions, and tend to bring enlarged comfort and greater 
stability. . 

There were other interesting features in the talks of those bankers. 
They revealed the actual conditions of live-at-home farmers. One 
banker in a small town said he had recently gone over his credit ledger 
covering entries for the past 15 years. He said that if the first few 
years on the farm be excluded from consideration, there was not a 
single live-at-home farmer on his books that had borrowed $1 for the 
purpose of growing crops. On the other hand, he said, they had been 
gradually building bank accounts, buying more land, loaning money, 
improving their farms, or educating their children. There were other 
bankers’ talks of a similar nature, varying as to personal incidents 
but the same as to basie facts and spirit. In no case was there a ref 
erence to a live-at-home farmer who had borrowed money with which 
to make crops, und this type of farmer was always spoken about is 
being prosperous or on the road to prosperity. 

In the midst of all the talk about cotton depression, farm 
measures, newspaper items, and miscellaneous propaganda, the talks 
about live-at-home farmers were refreshing. It is not surprising that | 
wanted to know more about them, So I asked the banks to send we 
the names and addresses of some of these farmers. Seventy-nine of the 
banks respouded, and there were received 675 names and addresses of 
live-at-home farmers, located in 32 Texas counties. I wrote thi 
farmers, saying that their bankers had recommended them as success 
ful live-at-home farmers and asked them to fill out an inclosed ques 
tionnaire. That was only a few days ago, but at the time of this 
writing 64 questionnaires, fully filled out, have been received, Below 
is a summary of their chief features: 

Farm ownership.—There were 54 who had fully paid for their farms, 
and several had bought additional land. One was a renter, but his 
letter indicated he might soon become a farm owner. The others had 
owned their farms too short a time for them to be paid out. Th 
smallest farm was 22 acres, the largest 700, and the average w* 
18714 acres. 

Feed crops.—-Fifty-nine raised all their feeds, three more raised part!) 
enough, one more “ usually” did, while the last one “ mostly” did. 

Hogs grown for meat.—Sixty-two raised enough hogs for their meat 

Dairy cows.—Sixty-two kept enough cows to furnish their milk and 
butter, and one more “ usually” did. 

Poultry.—aAll of the 64 farmers had enough chickens to supply their 
needs and quite a few had turkeys. 

Good gardens.—All of these farmers had good gardens, only three 
making such qualifying remarks as “ usually” or “ average.” 


relief 
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Surplus foods, feeds, milk, butter, chickens, eggs, and vegetables.—< 
of the 64 farmers had a surplus of one or more of these 
but the amount of the surplus varied. Eighteen had more 
enough to procure all their other supplies, 23 had partly enough, 
sually had enough, the other 3 had partly enough. 
p loans.—Forty-four never borrowed money with which to make 
even of the others only did so rarely, six more did so sometimes, 
nly seven said they did. 


ry one 


lucts, 





night add a little clarity if the above data were reduced to 
tages: 
Per cent 
‘ of GRORONetts. TAINS. cata entdhmuatintenee . 84.4 
S Se er ee aa pe natieetinineean. Se 
mers growing hogs for their own meat CPR SEES eee 7 
rs keeping cows enough for milk and butter___.-..----~-~- 95. 9 
rs keeping enough poultry for their own needs__.~.-~~- 100. 0 
ers having gardens for their own use . > 100. 0 
rs having a surplus of foods and feeds. er hit 100. 0 
rs having enough surplus to proeure all other supplies._... 64. 0 
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to the 64 farmers just referred to live in 
of the farms handled by tenants; 
, only 38 per cent have dairy where only 30 per cent 
hickens, and only 24 per cent hogs. This data may 
ficient as a basis for conclusions, but available figures from wider 

to corroborate them. Whatever may said the 
of the data with reference it 
it sufficient to suggestions. 
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feeds that his land will grow and enough surplus of 
his other supplies even partly enough to get 
he on a sure foundation. And that is just what liveat- 
methods are—a foundation. They are a foundation 


! Mr. Giddings said of a farmer who builds on this foundation, 
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a calamity, “ You can not break him.” Diversified crops, 
ed farming, crop rotation, soil improvement—all those are fine 
will add greatly to prosperity. Every thinking man and every 


ily experienced farmer will subscribe to all of them unhesitatingly 


ly But there is something else There must be a foundation. 

what I have been trying to write about. That is what the 
home plan supplies. It is the foundation. In fact, it was 
always recognized as a foundation for successful farming till 


s dynamited by the crop loan, the landlord system, and the one 


dea that compelled the farmer to live out of tin cans and 
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market problems are elimi 
the extent of what a farmer grows 
product that he thus 
and he can wipe that much of the 
Further, if a farmer has no store bills, no 
mortgages stare him in the face he can 
with his “money” crops. This will 
marketing and automatically remove 
m the field of trouble a very large number of harassing problems. 
end the live-at-home plan will tend to make the farmer, in 
what he oratorically called—the most independent man 
Ile will far along toward a position to make his own 
market conditions. 
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n the New York Commercial, Thursday, December 30, 1926] 


COTTON Hiow 
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AND ro CREATE ADDITIONAL DEMANDS 


fhomas Anderson, secretary American Little 


Rock 


Co. of Arkansas, 
surplus 
‘ he South. 
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supply of cotton has long been the economic nightmare 
It has been the bugaboo that has kept southern 
a distance and southern pessimism well up in the foreground. 


pros 
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t of the confusion of statesmen and bankers and farmers, the 
rinth of panaceas, and the babble of suggestions, there seems to | 

rege one clear conclusion—that the southern planter is not going 

it down materially on his cotton production. He still believes that 
n will save him and that in the South cotton will remain king. 
question, then, is not how to cut production, but how to meet | 
with a stabilizing consumption, and the comprehensive answer to | 
will be the solution of the South’s financial problem. It is in | 
5 to answer that question that the Arkansas wholesaler and | 
ber, in union with their fellow jobbers throughout the South, can | 
w their loyalty or at least their instincts of self-preservation. | 

USE COTTON BAGS 

\ south-wide demand for the use of cotton bags instead of the | 
p ones now in use would increase the annual consumption of | 
n by at least 2,000,000 bales. This figure is conservative and is | 


on the estimate that Arkansas, using fewer bags than any of the 


11 Southern States, consumes 14,000,000 cach year. The substi 
tution of cotton bags in Arkansas alone would increase the consump 
tion 125,000 bales. 

"he American Co. of Arkansas, after several years of deliberation, 


has proved the idea workable by eight months of successful operation. 
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We insist on the use of cotton bags on al) wholesale shipments to us of 
mixed feeds, chops, poultry and mill feeds, rice, sugar, salt, Irish 
sweet potatoes, beans, peas, and many other miscellaneous items. 

JOBBERS 


and 


WILL AID 


A demand for cotton bags by every southern jobber would 
price of cotton overnight and not only help the cotton 
likewise the entire South. 

Cotton bags are as good, if not better, 
used most extensively by manufacturers 
northern manufacturers, they have little interest in the 
dustry. Nothing less tangible than a firm deniand for 
in quantity, will induce them to change their policy. 

In several instances, the American Co. and other Arkansas 
demanding cotton bags have been forced to pay a premium of approxi- 
mately 5 to 10 cents a bag to obtain them. If cotton bags 
duced in quantity there is no reason why their price should 
brought as low, if not lower, than the bags made of burlap. 

The American Co. has been joined in this movement by several whole 
sale jobbers throughout this State. 


boost f) 
industry but 
than burlap. The latter is 


of bags, and, being mostly 
in 


bags, 


cotton 
cotton 


houses 


are pro 


not b 


It is to be hoped they are repre- 


sentatives of Arkansas wholesalers, and the time is not far off when 
they will all be 100 per cent behind the movement. 
PROPER SPIRIT FOUND 

Indicative of the spirit that prevails among those who have realized 
what it would mean to the South, one dealer refused to accept 10 
bags of sugar in a carlead because it was packed in burlap lie 
explained that he wovld do without sugar before he would “turn 
traitor to cotton.” 

Another dealer has written to us: *‘ We think this move most worthy 
and important to the business men of the Cotton Belt and we feel it 
is very commendable of the American Co. to start such a eampaign 
and we wish to advise that we are going to withhold patronage from 
business houses that are not in sympathy and are not willing to work 


in this campaign.” 


Spirit such as the above is the sort that will carry the South through 


her difficulties without recourse to legislation or outside aid, and with- 
out the lamentations and pessimistic outcries that have been a part of 
her troubles this fall. 
FOUND ADVANTAGEOUS 
The cotton bags used by the American company have been utilized to 
carry the thought to every part of Arkansas. On each bag is printed 


’ 


in large red letters: “ This is a goods 
in cotton It helps the 
now being added that explain the movement and its object in detail. 

Other demands cotton are being developed. 
cluded in the make-up of many materials and 
earricd on daily in search of newer and greater and 


eotton products The popularity of overstuffed furniture will consume 


cotton bag. Demand your 


packed 


bags. cotton industry of the South.” Tags are 


for is being in 


Cotton 


experiments are being 


uses tor cotton 


a quantity, as cotton is now being used in their stuffing. 
The silk-hosiery industry is consuming an increasing amount of cot- 
ton, as are such allied industries as those manufacturing bathing suits, 


underwear, gloves, ties, scarfs, and leggings 


Cotton is used more and more extensively in the manufacture of 
automobile tires, a trade that is expanding with the automobile indus- 
try and the increased use of the automobile. Cotton is used also in 
the upholstery, both in artificial leather, cloth upholstering, and stuffing. 

USPS ARE MANY 

Uses for cottonseed seem innumerable. Their enumeration would take 
a page alone-—explosives, oils, paper, foods, and feed 

Discoveries of new uses for cotton and cotton products are being 
made daily With the proper stimulation and supp the multitude of 
uses should more than take care of the production 

The South does not need outside help to solve her problem. To do it, 
she needs only loyalty, optimism, and common sénse, 

ExHiBiT K 
{From the Cotton Trade Journal, January 29, 1927] 
‘SLEDDING " COTTON SAVES COST OF PICKERS; PRACTICE SPREADS 

Lusprockx, Trx.—It is expected that some 375,000 bales of cotton, 
or approximately one-half of the total production for this year on the 
south plains of northwest Texas, will be “ sledded to save cost of 
picking in view of the low price ef cotton. This method of gathering 
cotton is growing steadily, and the manufacture of “cotton sleds” is 
likely to assume the proportions of an industry. 

“ Sledding’ of cotton means to harvest the open and unopen bolls 
all together with a mechanical device, which looks like a sled, having 


steel fingers at the front which pull off the 
a wagon bed hung low on wheels. 

The practice started some ago plains counties and 
has spread other Many conditions this year have made 
this method popular and practical. that 
sledding will net be practical in other years when the same conditions 
are not present, while the majority seem to think that the cotton sled 
and the natural improvement on this device will gradually take 
place of cotton picking by hand in the same manner that cutting of 


bolls and let them drop into 


years in several 


to Sections. 


Many cotton authorities argue 


the 
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wheat with a scythe has been replaced by the binder, the header, and 
the combine, 

All over the plains blacksmith shops, carpenter shops, and other 
establishments are busy making sleds to supply the demands, and nearly 
every farmer in the section has from 1 to 10 sleds. 

REDUCES PRODUCTION COST 


The cost of cotton production on the plains is lower than in any 
other place in the South with the possible exception of the Rio Grande 
Valley, where irrigation at little cost produces a big yield. The use of 
the cotton sled, if worked out to a practical method each year, will 
greatly reduce cost of cotton production in this section. Figures ar- 
rived at over the entire South, covering South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
show the cost of cotton production per pound to range from 10 cents a 
pound here at Lubbock to 57 cents in Lee County, Ark. 

Sledding of cotton has been found practical on the plains this year 
due to several conditions. The cotton was early this year and was all 
open at once ready for pickers, but the pickers were not obtainable. 
The low cost of picked cotton necessitated the cutting of harvesting 
so the sled was resorted to. A heavy rain and a light frost 
toughened the staple until picking was not easy and most farmers 
resorted to pulling. Everyone on the plains reports that sledded cot- 
ton is a better grade when ginned than pulled cotton, and the cost is 
far below the cost of pulling. 


costs, 


SLED COST IS LOW 


A sled can be had by any farmer. The cost of the sled ranges from 
$8 to $35, with the average cost of $15. A sled will gather about two 
and a half bales of ginned cotton per day. The cost of operating the 
sled, allowing $2.50 a day for the driver and $2.50 for the team, totals 
$5. Thus the cost of harvesting a bale is about $2. About 2,000 
pounds of cotton, either sledded or pulled, will make a bale. 

Farmers have to pay about 65 cents a hundred for pulled cotton, 
so a bale of pulled cotton costs $13 to be gathered. A bale of picked 
cotton is ginned from about 1,500 pounds, which is picked at a cost 
of about $1.25, or a totai of $18.75 a bale. The price of pulled cot- 
ton and siedded cotton is about the same, with the sledded cotton 
taking a small edge, if any, on account more dirt and trash 
being shaken out of the cotton in the frequent handling. Picked 
cotton, however, is selling about 2 cents higher, which makes a differ- 
ence of $10 a bale. This difference is more than counterbalanced 
by $16.75 per bale on harvesting cost. This leaves the sledded bale 
with a net profit of about $6.75 over the picked bale and with a profit 
of about $11 over the pulled bale. 


of 


LITTLE COTTON WASTE 

The cotton wasted by the sled, which varies according to the cot- 
ton being harvested, will tend to cut the difference between sledding 
and picking down, but with the cotton in condition to be picked, very 
little will be wasted by the sled, farmers declare. 

The foregoing figures, which are general estimates taken from 
various farmers, ginners, and other cotton authorities, show the possi- 
bilities of the cotton sled. The sleds are of two general types, called 
the finger type and the slots type. The majority of farmers declare 
that the finger type is the most practical, as it does not catch as much 
sand in the cotton as the other kind. In visiting the various farms 
the county securing data on the sleds, the writer encountered 
many inventors who were working on new kinds of sleds, showing the 
importance of the new practice. Several farmers are working on 
sleds which they expect to have patented. 

The finger type of a sled has seven iron fingers about 2 feet long 
running at a 33° angle from the sled to the ground. These fingers 
are spaced about an inch apurt, which gives the cotton stalk a 
chance to come up in the fingers, and as the sled moves on the cotton 
and leaves are stripped from the stalk. The driver has a rake with 
which he rakes the cotton back in the sled, which is a large box on two 
runners. Many sleds have been put on wheels now which lightens the 
load of the team 


of 


SLOT “V” TYPE SLED 


The slot type of a sled has a “V” shaped slot in the middle of the 
front of the sled. As the sled moves forward, the cotton stalks come 
up to the point of the slot, which strips the cotton and leaves from the 
stalk. The cotton and leaves fall into the box of the sled, which is the 
same as the finger type. 

A couple of Lubbock men are at work on a two-row cotton harvester 
which operates somewhat on the order of the sled. This harvester is 
equipped with a cylinder with five sets of fingers that strips the cotton 
stalks by revolving as the machine moves forward carrying the cotton 
and leaves back into the back of the machine. A second cylinder has 
spokes which knocks the cotton out from the fingers onto a canvas 
which carries it back to the box of the harvester as the cylinder turns 
on to strip more cotton stalks. 

Another Lubbock farmer claims to have a sled in process of construc- 
tion which will leave the leaves and burs on the land to kecp up the 
fertility. 
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HISTORY OF.“ SLEDDING” 


Cotton sledding dates back to 1914, when cotton was down to 5 cents 
per pound and a big crop was found on the south plains, Dean A, [fy 
Leidigh, of the School of Agriculture of the Texas Technological (o}- 
lege, declares. In that year a few Lubbock County farmers took sec. 
tions of a picket fence to harvest their cotton. Leidigh stated that the 
State experiment stations have been experimenting for years on the 
growing of cotton staples that will be adapted to sledding. Blooming 
counts, a practice of studying the time in which the cotton plant blooms 
and opens, have been recorded of the various cotton staples in an effort 
to find the staple which will open more nearly at the same time. 

The cotton of the plains of Texas is more adapted to cotton sledding 
than any other place in the South, Leidigh said. The level plains makes 
it easy for the sleds to glide over the fields with no obstruction, The 
plants here do not have the big leaves like the plants of other sections 
of the South when picking is started. These leaves later form other 
bolls, and in sledding the production would be cut considerable. 

The plains cotton stalks lose all the small leaves at the first goo 
frost, which tend to get into the staple of the sledded cotton and cut 
the grade. The plains section has increased its cotton acreage 500 per 
cent in the last five years. 

The practice of gathering cotton with mechanical pickers has come 
to stay, in the opinion of Mr. Leidigh. The practice is in its infancy 
now, but will be developed later. 


PROPOSED EVENING SESSION 


During the delivery of Mr. RANspDELL’s speech, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield that I 
may ask unanimous consent for a night session next Tuesday 
evening for the consideration of unobjected bills? 


Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to yield for that 
purpose. 
Mr. CURTIS. I send to the desk a proposed unanimous- 


consent agreement and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read, as follows: 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Tuesday, March 1, 1927, 
the Senate shall take a recess not later than 6 p. m. until 8 p. m., 
and that the evening session shall be devoted to the unobjected bills 
on the calendar, and that the evening session shall not continue later 
than 11 o'clock, 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is for Tuesday evening, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I know. I object. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
ask a question of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Kansas has not the 
floor. I have the floor. If the Senator wishes to ask me a 
question, or wishes me to permit him to ask the Senator from 
Kansas a question, I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Kansas 
has just submitted a proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 
I should like to suggest to the Senator from Kansas that, in 
view of the attitude of the Senator from Maryland, I think 
the only way the Senator from Kansas is going to get a night 
session for the rest of this session is to ask for sessions every 
night. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, 
withdraws his objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator 
that we have a night session every night from now on until the 
4th of March, in order that these uncontested matters, these 
claims against the United States unanimously reported by com 
mittees, shall be acted upon at this session. 

Mr. CURTIS. At the last night session on unobjected bills 
we got through the calendar, and I think we can do it Tuesday 
night, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to protest vigorously 
against adjourning this Congress when there are bills upon 
the calendar, reported by committees, unanimously recom- 
mending the payment of honest debts due people of the United 
States. I think we ought to hold night sessions until these 
uncontested matters are disposed of. 

Mr. CURTIS. I said that at the last night session we 
completed the calendar, and I think we can do it Tuesday 
night. If we can not, I shall ask for other night sessions. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask to have the proposed 


I desire to 


the Senator from Maryland 


unanimous-consent agreement read. 
It will be again read. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. 
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rhe legislative clerk again read the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

\Ir. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I shall object to 
that request for unanimous consent until an agreement has 
hoon reached in regard to taking up Senate Resolution 364. 

\r. CURTIS. If there is objection, of course, I withdraw 
t request. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

\lir. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

\ir. BRUCE. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas and 
the Senator from Missouri that probably their purposes are 

ely reconcilable, 


BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
LENROOT. I desire to file a privileged motion. 

e VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Louisiana 

end for a moment? A motion for cloture has been filed, 

under the rule, the Chair will read: 


PUBLIC 
ir. LENROOT. 


Mr 


which, 


Ve, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate be 
ht to a close upon the amendments of the House of Repre- 

to the bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary of the 

iry to acquire certain lands within the District of Columbia to 
ed as site? for public buildings. 


Il. L. LeNRoorT, 
JAMES COUZENS, 


tives 


CARTER GLASS. 
Key PITTMAN, 


SIMEON D. Ferss., F. M. SIMMONS, 

L. C. PHIPPs. Wma. CABELL BrvUce. 
JaMes E,. WATSON. SARLE B. MAYFIELD. 
RicHarRD P, ERNST. DANIEL F. STEcK. 
FrepERIC M. SACKETT. Davip W,. STEWART. 
W. B. PINE. Rost. N. STANFIELD. 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Louisiana yield to me to propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement? 
Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that at 8 
o'clock to-night the Senate meet for the purpose of considering 
Senate Resolution 364, and that it be made a special order for 
to-night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 5s there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall. have to object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator from Alabama that he and I can absolutely agree on 
the one matter that he has any dispute about. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, if the Senator agrees with the Senator 
from Alabama, he ought to agree with me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not heard what the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire is. I know what the 
proposition of the Senator from Alabama is, and there is no 
trouble about that. 

Mr. MOSES. He wants to strike out the State of Maine. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I want to strike out section 2. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is it that the Senator from 
New Hampshire wants? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from New Hampshire wants to 
have it understood that if this investigation is to continue for 
the next two years everybody shall be investigated, including 


the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator from Louisiana. I suppose it would be unpleasant to 


lim to be interrupted. When he concludes his remarks, I shall 
zlad to discuss that matter with the Senator. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR M’NARY, OF OREGON 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, last night in the city of New 
York the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] delivered 
ii address upon a matter which is now pending before the 
Senate of the United States with reference to conservation. I 

k unanimous consent that that address may be printed in 
the Recorb. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REFORESTATION AND THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 
Mr. McNary. Mr. President, members of the American Paper & Pulp 


«iation, and guests: There is no one problem of more vital concern 
the paper and pulp industry than reforestation, upon which depends 
continuous supply of the industry’s essential raw material. 

the uncertain world of business one of the nearest approaches to 


certainty is timber growing. The man who invests his money in 
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growing timber does not have to worry much about business cycles. 
The risks that he has to run are pretty well known. Fire, insects, and 
disease are the chief uncertainties, and every day we are learning more 
about how to combat them. Taxation of forest properties is still on an 
unscientific basis in most States, but this problem is arousing widespread 
interest, is being studied intensively, and is going to be solved. These 
and other problems of direct import to the pulp and paper industry 
are now receiving the attention of a great many scientists and econo- 
mists. In fact, if we include the chemists who are working on prob- 
lems directly or indirectly related to the manufacture of 
paper, I doubt if there are many industries so well 
scientific and economic research. 

Research in practically all industries has grown by leaps and bounds. 
A recent estimate places the amount of money put into industrial re- 
search in the United States at more than $200,000,000 annually. This 
means that industry is awakening to a realization that opportunities 
for progress can not be made without organized effort of a very intensive 
nature. 

In the development and refinement of the methods of pulp and paper 
manufacture, the industry itself has been one of the outstanding agen- 
cies of research. Practically every mill in the country has trained 
technicians, who in the midst of a great deal of routine find time for 
a liberal amount of independent research. The amount of work and 
its intensity is growing constantly. Every year sees advances in tech- 
nical developments. 

Despite the amount of work which has been put into the development 
of new and improved methods of pulping and paper making since the 
wood-pulp process came into general it was not until recently 
that advances were made which give promise of revolutionizing the 
industry, or at least important parts of it. I refer to the adaptation 
of the neutral sulphide which has been worked out at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and the Mason process, by which wood is 
exploded into a fibrous condition. These two developments are among 
the chief advances made during this century. 

Less spectacular perhaps, but of great importance, has been the 
application by your industry of research to manufacturing problems, 
particularly to the elimination of waste. The results of the studies of 
pulping rotten wood, the development of use of kinds of wood previ- 
ously considered unfit for pulping, and the tightening of processes in 
the actual line of mill operation are all important. From my contact 
with the industry I am led to believe that there is hardly any stage 
in manufacture of either pulp or paper which has not received at least 
some scientific attention from your research men. 

Such a condition is a healthy one. It is one of the best signs that 
your industry is awake to further economic possibilities and to further 
opportunities for service. It is my opinion that the present work in 
research, great as it may seem at the present time, is but a start. 

Your industry is based upon one raw material that can be replaced. 
Among our industries few are as fortunate in this respect as yours. 
Coal, petroleum, metals can be exhausted. All irreplaceable resources 
can be used up in the course ef time. The resources that can be 
replaced currently, then, are of supreme importance in our whole eco 
nomic life, and they are bound to grow in importance as utilization 
eats up the easily available supplies of those resources which are lim- 
ited in quantity. Your industry, based upon the conversion of wood 
into paper and paper products, need never be a decadent one, for on the 
one hand you can grow your raw material and on the other hand you 
can depend not only on the natural increase in consumption of the 


and 
in 


pulp 
represented 


use, 


process 


commodities you now make but on added demand as wood preducts 
become substitutes for goods made from other resources. From an 
economic point of view, your research work during the past three 


decades has proved this statement. 

But how much of your efforts in research are being applied to the 
Maintenance and replacement of your supplies of raw material? How 
much of the tremendous sums you spend annually in research work is 


spent for work in the forests? Ho - many mills in this country have 
undertaken to install a real progressive research program in their 
forests? Still further, how many mills know what their problems 


are, their scope, their importance, and the possibilities of solving them? 

I realize that of the immediate in the 
forest problems is to employ the proper and most economical us¢ 
forests. Practically all of the research work your industry 
carrying on has a more or less direct bearing upon this It 
line of effort that is easiest to take and the one that will yield the most 
immediate results. in field affect sts directly. 

I am of the opinion, however, that the time is ripe for your industry 


one steps solution of our 


of our 


which is 


the 


is 


Discoveries this your c 


to begin in a big way to work out economical solutions of your woods 
problems. I have considerable basis for such an opinion. In conn 

tion with the hearings for the Clarke-McNary law, and the Senate 
investigation of forest conditions in the United States prior to those 
hearings, I have had splendid opportunity to study the whole forest 
situation in the United States. As a result of this study, I am con- 


vinced that now is the time to attack this problem with all the force 
we can muster. 

Many think that there will be developments in the manufacture of 
paper which will,make other raw materials more economical than wood. 


There are possibilities. The utilization of waste materials from 
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industries for paper making is a very good possibility, and is being 
employed in a few instances. But the fact remains that our paper 
production of to-day is more completely a wood-pulp product than it 
was a decade ago. It would seem that if other materials were suitable, 
the high prices for pulp wood during and immediately following the war 
would have resulted in some substitution at least. But there was prac- 
tically no change in the rate of wood consumption in our paper man- 
ufacture. 


In view of these considerations, and many others, the difficulties 
of using other materials, their cost as compared with wood, and 
the resulting differences in the type of paper made, affords slight 


hope for any radical change in the form of the raw material. 
Furthermore, careful consideration of all the elements of cost, as 
far as we are able to judge at the present time, indicates that even 
under management where all of the costs of timber growing 
are included, there is in the long run no cheaper source of cellulose 
than 
Moreover, a broad program for working out the forest problems 
of the industry is justified from a point of view of immediate costs 
alone. Originally, all pulp mills in the United States were located 
near to available supplies of pulp wood. Cutting year after year has 
reduced those supplies to a point where they now suffice for only 
a part of the requirements of the local mills. Pulp-wood shipments 
have grown longer and longer, with a resultant rise in the cost of 
the pulp wood at the mill. Because of the increasing distance between 
the woods and the mill there has been spread in costs, which would 


forest 


wood. 


not have occurred had the supply near the mill been maintained. 
Still further, with the retreating tintber and rising costs, there is 
no assurance that future supplies will be any greater than they are 


at present. In fact, there is assurance that 
gressively smaller as time goes on. 

Our timber requirements can not be met from virgin timber. 
supply is not great enough. 

The accumulation of information concerning the regeneration of our 
forests has so far been largely an enterprise carried on by the State and 
Federal Governments. The outstanding work in research in forestry 
to date is that carried on by the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. Early in its history the chiefs of the Forest Service 


realized the absolute necessity for research work in forestry. There 


they will become pro- 


The 


were, of course, the findings of many European investigators as a 
guide. But conditions in America and Europe are not the same. Our 


forests are different, more varied, spread over greater distances, and 
with more rapid rates of growth. Our needs for wood have been dif- 
ferent, although there is now a tendency for our requirements to move 
toward those of Europe. In short, the forest conditions of the United 
States and Europe were so different that European methods could not 
be applied without change, and there exist many problems in America— 
like fire—which are of little importance in Europe. 

To date the Forest Service has established nine forest experiment 
stations. Two more will be established within a short time. These 
stations are located in the important timber regions, in direct contact 
with the conditions of the region. The work of each of the stations 
coordinated with that of each other station, and the whole is 
organized to attack the most important and the basic problems first, to 
make available as quickly as possible the most usable information. 

Although these experiment stations have been established but a few 
years, none of them more than five years, the information which they 
have already made available for use has found a waiting application. 
In fact, [ have been reliably informed that the more progressive wood- 
using industries are absorbing technical information faster than these 
experiment stations can put it out. 

If the work is to be fully successful, it nrust be amplified as rapidly 
as possible. This means greater expenditures for effective work by the 
Government, and it means greater opportunities for your industry to 
cooperate, 

Every technical man in your industry knows of the investigations 
which are being carried on by the Forest Service at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The work there is mostly confined to the 
economical and proper utilization of wood, the basic idea being that 
there is no use in growing large quantities of timber if half or more of 
it is to be wasted in the manufacture. During the past three or four 
years the Forest Service has delved into the fundamental problems of 
pulping and paper making. Despite the great development of the 
industry, there had always been a lack of information about what 
actually took place in the various processes. Acting in cooperation with 
your industry, and being advised frony time to time by your industry, 
fundamental research was begun. 

The results speak for themselves. Not only has information been 
gained which has led to increased yields in pulping and the elimination 
of waste, but entirely new methods of adaptation of existing methods 
have been evolved. The development of the semichemical pulping 
processes has tremendous possibilities. This development is now be- 
yond the laboratory stage. It has been introduced into commercial 
practice with fine success. By it the hardwoods and the resinous pines 


is 


can be pulped into a product for such papers as newsprint and cheap 
book paper, to say nothing of boards and other products, 
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Doctor Mason, working independently, has recently originated a novel 
process for pulping wood which gives promise of great development, 
By this process wood is placed under high pressure and suddenly 
released, so that it is exploded into a pulpy condition. The product, 
without great refinement, is perfectly suited to board manufacture, and 
the possibilities for making finer grades of paper are good. 

Heretofore I referred briefly to the scientific and experimental work 
being done by the forest-products laboratory of the Forest Seryice 
located in Madison, Wis. . 

The object of the forest-products laboratory is to bring about the 
best utilization of wood and other forest products, both through studies 
of properties and processes and also through commercial application, 

The total allotment for the laboratory is divided among seven 5s 
tions as follows: 


y 
(- 


Allotment for year 1928 


Name of section: 
IE OI i ili Siti lei dcbsnslihtciin alecenen bettie bioail 


$2, Huy 
I SRG OO aimgterig attemtndiandindiatenhds obldbttas 78, 100 
ke peeing ee a eee eaters s | 26, 200 
py gh. ESE ERS. REE no ti ebibdateoenes Stetieaaee 56, 100 
industrial ImvestiqnMa@.. 62k 24s k dsb hai es 62, O75 
I I a 53, 900 
WOU "SUNSTONE 5d bud chiindicwialn Sala amaigicdiaaiied 61, 600 


Hence it does appear that the Federal Government exhibits abun- 
dant interest in your important and vital industry, by liberal appro- 
priation of public funds and the aequirement and diffusion of avail 
able information. 


Furthermore, there are many agencies working upon various prob- 
lems of an economic nature which pertain to your industry. Much 
of this work has to do with the economic relation existing between 
paper supply and demand, sources of raw material, our import situ 
ation, and many other somewhat allied lines. The economic work 
relating to the raw material situation is very important. For instance, 
all wood-using industries are in need of information concerning the 
remaining supplies of the kinds of wood in the United States in which 
they are interested. They are interested, too, in the possibilities of 
growing timber to meet their future rejjuirements. They would like 
to know the costs of timber growing, and many other items of an 
economic nature, 

One of the outstanding economic problems which must be faced 
by the wood-using industries is forest taxation, Land devoted to the 
growing of timber is different in many important respects from other 
forms of real estate and this difference makes the method by which 
it is taxed of great importance. : 

There is provision in the Clarke-McNary law for a cooperative study 
of forest taxation to determine the effect of existing tax laws upon 
forest perpetuation and to devise laws which would encourage the 
growing of timber. The Forest Service is now engaged in this study 
in cooperation with the States, the first work having been undertaken 
in Minnesota. 

Unquestionably inequitable taxation of our forest lands ranks with 
the forest-fire danger as one of the two great obstacles to the produ 
tion of timber, The burdensome effect of annual property taxes is 
commonly cited by forest owners as a serious or insurmountable hanii- 
cap to the growing of timber. A tax paid annually on growing forests, 
which yield no income for 30 or 40 years, is equivalent to taxing farm 
land with its growing crops thirty or forty times between seeding an 
harvest. Such a tax not only consumes a large part of the possible 
returns, but compels the grower of timber to pay long before he realizes 


on his product. Unless extretnely moderate, the yearly taxation of 
growing forests may debar the investment of funds in such enterprises. 

A forest crop represents of course the income from the land. In 
States which levy income taxes or corresponding business taxes on 


productive enterprises the payment in addition of a yield tax on th 
gross returns of stumpage becomes in effect double taxation, This 
consideration has led to an alternative plan under which the bare 
land, utilized for timber growing, is taxed annually at its full market 
value, at the same tax rate as other property. 

The business of growing timber would also, under this plan, pay the 
same income tax or business taxes as may be generally applied under 
the laws of the State. For convenience and simplicity in applying a 
general income tax to forest properties it might be readily converted 
into an equivalent yield tax on the gross value of the stumpage actu 
ally removed and realized upon. 

This plan has the merit of being very simple to put into practi 
and is apparently equitable, since it gives timber growing the same 
treatment as other business enterprises. Legislation to make it eff 
tive need simply provide that growing timber shall be exempted from 
property taxation; that the land itself on which immature forests 
stand shall only be taxed; and that the income obtained or the prolils 
realized in timber production shall be subject to the general incon: 
tax levies of the State. 

Until the States of the Union shall have enacted an equitable system 
of taxation will the people of our country enjoy the economic benefit 
that will flow from the rebuilding of our forest resources. 
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In producing the largest quantity of wood at the lowest price there 
bably no one thing of greater importance at the present time than 
detection, prevention, and control of forest fires. In this work 
‘ Federal Government and the States have a real interest and re- 
nsibility. The Clarke-McNary law was devised to assist im pro- 
ig for forest protection as a great cooperative job to be undertaken 
put through by the private owners, the States and the Federal 
rnment working in close harmony. 
« law provides for the determination and recommendation of ade- 
forest-fire protective méasures. It enables the Federal Govern- 
to share the cost of the forest-fire protection work engaged in by 
States and private owners. One million dollars has been appro- 


\ 


té 


; ed by Congress for the conduct of this work during the period 
1 1. 1927, to June 30, 1928, which represents an increase of $290,000 
the amount provided for the previous fiscal year. To-day the 


I Service is cooperating with a total of 33 States in forest-fire 
tion, the total money—Federal, States, and private—budgeted by 
, States for this work being approximately three and a quarter million 
dollars. Considering that some private money is spent in fire protection 
! idition to this sum, we can be encouraged by the fact that a sub- 
ntial start in forest-fire control has been made. When we realize, 
however, that it will take more than $10,000,000 to meet the situation 
quately, we can see that there is a large undertaking ahead. 
rhe statement may be made without fear of contradiction that few 
in vour industry realize how generously the Congress appropriates public 
funds for the preservation and replacement of our forests, their proper 
ytilization, and for the support of the Forest Service generally : 
Appropriations in the Department of Agriculture, fiscal year 1928, which 
relates to forestry 
Forest Service : 


Protection and administration of national forests_..__ $6, 383, 240 

Fighting and preventing forest fires._...c.ce..__..... 208, 000 

Control of forest insect epidemics................... 75, 000 

Der ie Tare a hires Reh einnch Stipe ener cgightionprennesiparenameres 50, 000 

Classification, exchange, and survey of lands___.___-_- 55, 000 
Construction and maintenance of improvements on public 

OID GEOG Adset ee uehembnsiercua wenn 40, 000 


Equipmem’e BW Wedd eein cncemantinda samme 130, 000 


Forest products imvestigations........................... 500, 000 
Grazing IDVOSTIGRI ORG <n oqo memset nenncnneminés 44, 880 
won 8: kt 5 RE ee eee 150, 000 
Silviculture) SUURTRINERe ted ent ddetndonenanse 337, 000 


Timber surveys and grazing reconnaissance__.._......__— 
Construction and maintenance of improvements, other than 

PORES | SEE Trice Otek ected ahennteiinmmntenicditiseen ips 
Cooperation with States in forest fire prevention and sup- 
pression and the study of forest tax laws_._....----__ 
peration with States in production and distribution of 
forest planting stock 
\ isition of additional forest lands_~ teathabit 
Construction and maintenance of forest roads and trails. 


108, 550 
526, 900 


1, 000, 000 


a 


75, 000 
1, 000, 000 
6, 500, 000 


Total Forest Service 


Extension service, Department of Agriculture: 
Cooperation with the States in the encouragement of 
SOU TEE oi ction do Geittdbmathbwthtnnbiiimnenie: 60, 000 
Weather Bureau: 
Forest fire weather warning service_.._.............. $25, 000 
Bureau of Entomology : 
lor investigations of insects affecting forests._..... ~~ 79, 570 
== == 
Bureau of Plant Industry: 3 
Investigation of diseases of forest and ornamental 
trees ee eae A Ree ee 140, 000 
Control of white-pine blister rust.._......-.......... 471, 520 
yo lO Ke 611, 520 
Bureau of Biological Survey : 


For investigations of food habits of birds and other 


animals in relation to forestry___.....2----.--- ~~ 5, 000 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils: 
lor investigations of improved methods or processes of 
Po” ee ree 10, 000 


17, 974, 660 


Grand total sind tipemaie 


There are other features of the Clarke-McNary law which are of | 
real interest to the paper industry, the provision for cooperating with | 


the States in the production and distribution of forest-planting stock 
to farmers, and the provision for assisting the owners of farms in the 
establishing, renewing, and improving their woodlands. There may be 
more significance to the paper industry in these activities than might 


generally believed. May there not come a time when farmers will 


ntract with pulp mills to grow pulp wood, just as they now con- | 


ict with canners to grow peas or tomatoes? 
You gentlemen are spending time and funds in the solution of your 
problems, but you have a long way to go before all of your prob- 
properly attacked. No research program in the pulp and 
er industry is complete without careful consideration of the for- 
ts, your chief source of raw materials. 
Chere are two ways in which you can help in this respect. 
is through individual or cooperative research work. The 
way Is by supporting State and Federal research projects. 
This program of forest research is one of the ways of attacking the 


} 
ams are 


The 


second 


first 
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I hope the time is not far distant when through your support and 
the support of other public-spirited agencies adequate provision will be 
made for forest research, forest fire protection, and timber growing 
on a scale commensurate with the needs of the Nation. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, schedules and lists of papers, documents, ete., 
which are not needed in the transaction of public business and 
have no permanent value, and asking for action looking to 
their disposition, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers in the Executive Departments. The Vice President 
appointed Mr, SmMoor, and Mr. SimMoNsS members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the following resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


A concurrent resolution relating to the repeal of the United States 
grain standard act 


Whereas under the provisions of the so-called grain standards act the 
Secretary of Agriculture was authorized and directed to promulgate and 
establish rules for the grading of grain, and under this authority such 
rules were promulgated and established ; and 

Whereas under the rules so established it has been impossible for 
producers and operators of elevators in the country to properly grade 
grain to meet the requirements of such rules and to have the grade 
so fixed maintained at the terminal points, because of the many and 
unnecessary technicalities in the rules; and 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that the grading rules for wheat 
were never based upon the milling value of that commodity, resulting 
in wheat of high milling value being sold at a low price, thereby pro- 
viding a direct monetary benefit to the millers and a consequently large 
monetary loss to the producers; and 

Whereas the people of this State engaged in agriculture have never 
been able to secure any modification of these grain grades or any 
assistance from the Federal Department of Agriculture: Therefore it is 

Resolved by the house of representatives, the senate concurring, 
That the Congress of the United States now in session be requested to 
repeal the said grain standards act at as early a date as it is possible: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Minnesota be 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
and to each Member of the United States Senate, and to each Con- 


gressman of the State of Minnesota. 
JOHN A. JOHNSON, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives 
W. I. NoLan, 
President of the Senate. 


Passed the house of representatives the 18th day of February, 1927, 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 19th day of February, 1927. 


Gro. W. PEACHRY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


92 
23, 


Approved February 1927. 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Governor 
Filed February 23, 1927. 
MIK®e HouM, Secretary of State. 
I, Mtke Holn eretary of state of the State of Minnesota and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of the resolution filed in my office February 25, 192 
[SBAL.] Mike HouM, Secretary of State. 


Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from the Wyoming Pharmaceutical Association, remon- 
strating against the enactment of the so-called medicinal spirits 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, favoring the repeal of the Fed- 
eral estate (inheritance) tax provisions of the existing revenue 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. (This 
memorial was recently printed in full in Senate proceedings.) 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming, favoring amendment of the so-called 
640-acre homestead act so as to permit the entry upon 2,560 


| aeres of grazing land of the character now remaining vacant 


blem of adequate timber supplies, which is of vital importance to | 


us all. Cooperation under existing law is another. The solution is 
» in which it behooves us all to pull together for the common good. 


| Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


and unoccupied in Wyoming, and to liberalize in a substantial 
way the requirements of entrymen, particularly with refer- 
ence to residence and improvements, which was referred to the 
(This memorial 
recently printed in full in Senate proceedings.) 


was 
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He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, favoring the passage of legislation return- 
ing to the States by the United States all vacant and unappro- 
priated lands, together with all natural resources, including 
water power, power sites, forests, and minerals, now held in 
trust by the Federal Government within the borders of any 
of the public-land States, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. (This memorial was recently 
printed in full in Senate proceedings. ) 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Everett, Mass., praying for the prompt passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veter- 
ans and their widows, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. BRUCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the prompt passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. HALE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Portland, | 
Me., praying for the prompt passage of legislation granting | 


increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented memorials of sundry | 


citizens of Spokane, Wash., remonstrating against the passage 
of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops 
in the District of Columbia on Sunday or any other legislation 
religious in character, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Arlington, | 


Wash., remonstrating against the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Seattle, | 


White Salmon, Shelton, and of Benton County, all in the State 
of Washington, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens in the 


State of Kansas, praying for the prompt passage of legislation | 


granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. DENEEN presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Chicago, Batavia, Woodford, and other cities 
and towns in the State of Illinois, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, and for the removal of the limita- 
tion on the date of marriage of Civil War widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented memorials of citizens of Logan County 
and sundry other citizens, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, 
or any other legislation religious in character, 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


He also presented numerous petitions of sundry citizens of | 


the State of Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented numerous petitions of sundry citi- 
zens, all in the State of New York, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. NEELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of West Virginia, praying for the prompt passage of leg- 
islation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


Mr. ERNST presented petitions of sundry citizens of the | 


State of Kentucky, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the 
Pensions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Houston and Temple, in the State’ of Texas, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


Stamford, Conn., praying for the prompt passage of legislation | 


granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State | 
of Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation granting 
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increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HOWELL presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Nebraska, praying for the prompt passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 


widows of veterans, which were referred to the Committee op 
Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 724) for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota 
(Rept. No. 1605) ; 

: ~ so (H. R. 780) for the relief of J. 8S. Corbett (Rept. No, 
GL ; 
See (H. R. 2329) for the relief of John A. Olson (Rept. No, 

NT) | 


A bill (H. R. 8477) for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer (Rept, 
No. 1608) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 9063) for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou 
| (Rept. No. 1609). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15541) to authorize 
the exchange of certain land between the United States and the 
District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1619) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5667) to exempt employees of the public-school system 
of the District of Columbia from the $2,000 salary limitation 
provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act, approved May 10, 1916, as amended, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1610) thereon. 

Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5708) authorizing 
the use of land owned by the United States in the District of 
Columbia for highway purposes, reported it without amen@ment 
and submitted a report (No. 1611) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5732) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 

| the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close certain 
| streets, roads, or highways in the District of Columbia rendered 
| useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening, extension, 

widening, or straightening, in accordance with the highway plan 
| of other streets, roads, or highways in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
| submitted a report (No. 1612) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12532) granting pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers who served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 
1898, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1613) thereon. 

| Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
| was referred the bill (H. R. 13450) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to widows and former widows of certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for other 
| purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1614) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4905). relating 
to appropriations made for the construction of new McKinley 
High School, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1615) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1133) for the relief of 
John G. Pauley, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1616) thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 5275) for the relief of 
Theodore W. Goldin, reported it without amendment and 


submitted a report (No. 1617) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3703) for the relief of Anthony Schartzen- 
berger, reported adversely thereon and moved that the Dill be 
indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15624) for the 
relief of Andrew McLaughlin, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1618) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
; amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12334) for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock 
| (Rept. No. 1620) ; 











[9 
4 bill (H. R. 10496) for the relief of John A. Thornton (Rept. 
1621) 3 
hill (H. R. 5089) for the relief of Christine Mygatt (Rept. 
No. 1622); and 
, bill CH. R. 2589) for the relief of Archie O. Sprague (Rept. 
\ 1623). 
~ wr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
1} eich without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
hill (S. 5814) amending the act of February 28, 1925, re- 
<ifving the salaries of postmasters (Rept. No. 1624); and 
\ bill (S. 5717) authorizing appropriation of funds for con- 
ion of a highway from Red Lodge, Mont., to the boundary 
the Yellowstone National Park, near Cooke City, Mont, 
(Rept. No. 1625). 
\ir. PEPPER, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
rred the bill (S. 3725) to amend an act entitled “An act 
authorize the collection and editing of official papers of 
Territories of the United States now in the national ar- 
approved March 3, 1925, reported it with an amend- 


4 


thy 
ment. 

Ile also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
hill (H. R. 9173) providing for the revision and printing of 
{ index to the Federal Statutes, reported it without amend- 
met 


CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY POSTS 


\lr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
| report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
17243) to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts, ind for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1626) 
thereon. The amendments have the effect of reducing the 
uthorization by approximately $2,000,000. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

fhe amendments were, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
exceed,” to strike out “ $8,491,000” and insert “ $6,515,000 ” ; 
in line 10, after the semicolon, to strike out “ New Primary Fly- 
ing School, San Antonio, Tex., barracks, $700,000; noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters, $156,000; officers’ quarters, $1,020,00 ” ; 
and in line 18, after the figures ‘“ $200,000,” to strike out “ Scott 
Vield, ILL, hospital, $100,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


i enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 

not to exceed $6,515,000, to be expended for the construction and in- 
lition at military posts of such buildings and utilities and appur- 
nees thereto as, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, may be 

ry, as follows: Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, hospital, $190,000; 

( Meade, Mc, hospital, $150,000 (at an estimated total of 
Fort Benning, Ga., barracks, $500,000; Fort Riley, Kans., 
olficers’ quarters, $126,000; Camp Lewis, Wash., hospital, $97,000; 
liunyvphreys, Va., barracks, $160,000; Maxwell Vield, Ala., officers’ 


cost 


uirters, $40,000; Camp Devens, Mass., hospital, $100,000; Camp 
Wash., barracks, $500,000; Fort Bliss, Tex., noncommissioned 
rs’ quarters, $300,000; Brooks Field, Tex., officers’ quarters, 


£200,000, barracks, $164,000; Selfridge Field, Mich., hospital, $50,000 ; 


ama Department, Canal Zone (for the Air Corps), barracks, 
60,000: noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $126,000; officers’ quar- 
t $400,000; Bolling Field, D. C., barracks, $240,000; Fort Bragg, 


barracks, $262,000; Rockwell Field, Calif., barracks, $240,000; 

courmissioned officers’ quarters, $78,000; officers’ quarters, $200,000 ; 

rt Jay, N. Y., barracks, $300,000 ; officers’ quarters, Military Academy, 

st Point, $216,000; Kelly Field, Tex., barracks, $316,000; officers’ 

$100,000; Camp MeClellan, Ala., barracks, $300,000; Camp 

Md., barracks, $300,000 ; Camp Devens, Mass., barracks, $300,000 : 

ded, That any unexpended balances or combined unexpended bal 

of any of the above amounts shall be available interchangeably 

*propriation on any of the hospitals, barracks, or noncommissioned 
oficers’ quarters herein authorized. 


ters 


he 
il 


} 
ihe 


amendments were agreed to. 

bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
ndments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
be read a third time. 


Che bill was read the third time, and passed. 
LAND IN OXFORD, N. 0. 
Mr. LENROOT. From the Committee on Public Buildings 


i Grounds I report back favorably without amendment the 
| (S. 5744) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
tain land to the First Baptist Church of Oxford, N. C. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
eration of the bill. It merely authorizes the Secretary of the 
easury to sell a little tract of land to a church. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, in his discretion, to sell to the First 
Baptist Church of Oxford, N. C., a small triangular-shaped strip of land 
along the southern boundary of the Federal building site in sald city, 1 
foot and 6 inches by 40 feet, more or less, at such time and upon such 
terms as he may deem to be to the best interests of the United States: 
to convey the land to the duly authorized representatives of said First 
Baptist Church by the usual quitclaim deed and to deposit the proceeds 
of such sale in the Treasury of the United States 
receipt. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on February 25, 1927, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution : 

S. 2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 


as a miscellaneous 


claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; 
S. 2615. An act to amend paragraph (1) of section 22 of the 


interstate commerce act by providing for the carrying of a 
blind person, with a guide, for one fare; 

8S. 4893. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations ; 

8.5671. An act to amend paragraph (c) of section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose 
of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 
portation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924; 

S. 5699. An act relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy; and 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans to be held at Tampa, 
Fla., in April, 1927. 

AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. GOFF submitted the following amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1927, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert: 

“To pay 35 clerks to the standing committees of the Senate, includ 
ing the clerk to the conference mihority of the Senate, $500 additional 


each in equal monthly installmants during the fiscal year 1928, 
$17,500. 
“CLERICAL ASSISTANCE TO SENATORS 
“To pay 70 clerks to Senators who are not chairmen of the com 


mittees specifically provided with clerks $500 additional each, in equal 
monthly installments, during the fiscal year 1928, $35,000." 


Mr. McNARY (for Mr. Oppre) submitted an amendment 
proposing to appropriate $3,500,000 to enable the Secretary of 
the Navy to develop an ammunition depot at Hawthorne, Nev., 
and so forth, intended to be proposed to House bill 17291, the 
second deficiency appropriation bill for 1927, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5811) for the appointment of an additional circuit 
court judge; and 


unanimous 


A bill (8S. 5812) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the district court of the United States for the 
Kastern District of New York: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5813) granting a pension to John Carner (with 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 5814) authorizing certain importers of sugar into 
the United States from the Argentine Republic, during the 
year 1920, to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5815) granting the consent of Congress to O. F. 
Schulte, E. H. Otto, O. W. Arcularius, J. L. Calvin, and J. H 





ASOA 


Dickbrader, their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5816) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Morse; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 


E. 
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A bill (S. 5817) to repeal the United States grain standards | 


act; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

jy Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5818) to create an executive department of the 
Government to be known as the Department of Conservation ; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

ty Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5819) to establish a woman's bureau in the 
Metropolitan police department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other’ purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5820) to repeal the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to 
be known as the Children’s Bureau,” approved April 9, 1912; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 


INVESTIGATION OF TAX REFUNDS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
372), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to investigate the subject of tax refunds involving 
claims for taxes of $50,000 or over. For the purpose of this resolu- 
tion the committee is authorized to sit during the recess of the Con- 
gress to employ such clerical, stenographic, or other assistance as may 
be necessary, to require the attendance of such witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such documents and papers as it deems fit, to administer 
oaths, to take testimony of witnesses, and to make its report to the 
next session of the Senate in December, 1927. The expenses of such 
committee shall not exceed $10,000 and shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On February 24, 1927: 

S$. 1899. An act for the relief of Delaware River Towing Line. 

On February 25, 1927: 

$.3918. An act for the relief of Robert R. Bradford, 


IN NICARAGUA AND 


AFFAIRS 


WILLIS. Mr. President, in view of the public discus- 
sion that is being had relative to the proposed visit of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to Central America 
for the purpose of assuming control of foreign affairs in that 
quarter, [I think an editorial in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 24 is very much in point. I therefore ask unanimous con. 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEXICO 
Mr. 


ordered to be 


THE FORBKBIGN RELATIONS JUNKET 
The 
SORAH 


discuss 


Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has directed Chairman 
to inquire of Secretary Kellogg if he desires to appear and 
the Borau resolution providing for a tour of Nicaragua and 
Mexico during the coming summer by a Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Unless Mr. Kellogg is entirely lacking in statesmanship he will 
cordially approve the plan to have the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions visit Nicaragua and Mexico. What this Government needs more 


than anything else is supervision. At present President Coolidge is 
running wild in Mexico and Central America. He is likely to commit 
the United States to all kinds of entangling alliances, He has landed 
marines in Nicaragua and has actually given notice to Mexico that he 


expects it to respect American lives and property. He has taken the 


liberty of recognizing a president in Nicaragua who is not recognized 
by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. He may go so 
far as to protect the right of the United States to build a canal 
through Nicaragua. 

The Foreign Relations Committee should visit Nicaragua and 
Mexico, by all means. It can be most useful in assuring the natives 


that the United States is a dual Government. It can give notice that 
must undone later, thus bringing hope and good 
hearts Doctor Sacasa and his despondent Mexican 


be 


of 


everything done 
to the 
accomplices. 

It ean hold hearings, and thus furnish an opportunity for all dis- 
affected elements to express their disapproval of what the United States 
has done, It can hold informal conferences, draw up tentative treaties, 


i 
cneer 
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and attend banquets and receptions at which the Government of the 
United States can be exposed and condemned. 

It is a happy thought, this proposal to investigate the misdoings of 
the Government itself. The Senate has investigated other matters, but 
it has never yet inspected the broad and inviting field of international 
intercourse. The opportunity should not be neglected. The committee 
should be financed with the paltry $10,000 asked for, and more. It 
should not be confined to that amount. After covering the Mexican 
and Nicaraguan fields it should proceed to China, where the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been acting in a peculiar if not in- 
criminating manner. A dip into seviet Russia would doubtless be a 
congenial and fertile errand. Thence to France, for an inquiry into 
the true motives of the French Government in regard to the debt 
settlement ; a couple of weeks at Geneva, to investigate the preparatory 
arms conference; a run down into the Mediterranean, in order to expose 
the inwardness of the Italo-Hispano-Franco-Anglo-Albano-Turco-Serbo- 
Abyssinian situation; and thence leisurely home in time for the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress. 

If Secretary Kellogg does not support the Borah resolution with al} 
his heart he will display such a lack of patriotism, as well as states 


| manship, that the committee should not scruple to override his objec. 


ticns and insist upon making the junket anyhow. If the Senate shonla 
fail to appreciate the importance of the trip and refuse to grant the 
necessary expenses, the members of the committee should unhesitatingly 
vote to pay their own way. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 


passed without amendment the bill (S. 4558) to provide s 
method for compensating persons who suffered property dam- 
age or personal injury due to the explosions at the nayal 
ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 1926. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R, 1386. An act for the relief of Purdy Trager; 

H. R. 1564. An act for the relief of Lewis H. Francke and 
Blanche F. Shelley, sole legal heirs of Ralph K. Warrington: 

H. R. 1579. An act for the relief of persons suffering loss 
on account of the Lawton fire, 1917; 

H. R. 3464. An act for the relief of John M. Andrews; 

H. R. 4141. An act to authorize certain officers of the 
United States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic of 
Haiti * The medal for distinguished service ” ; 

H. R. 5179. An act to correct the military record of John 
W. Siple: 


H. R. 5471. An act for the relief of Josephine Thibodeaux ; 

H. R. 5622. An act for the relief of Mary M. Jones; 

H. R. 5662. An act for the relief of John J. Corcoran; 

H. R. 5787. An act for the relief of J. C. Herbert; 

H. R. 7146. An act for the relief of William L. Trott; 

H. R. 7168. An act for the relief of the owner of the 
schooner Sentinel; 

H. R. 7211. An act for the relief of James W. Kingon; 


H. R. 7852. An act for the relief of D. George Shorten; 

Il. R. 84483. An act for the relief of James I. Moyer ; 

H. R. 9855. An act for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster; 

H. R. 9927. An act for the relief of James P. Davis, alias 
James Davis; 

H. R. 10290. An act for the relief of Kenneth M,. Orr; 

H. R. 10813. An act for the relief of Finas M. Williams; 

H. R. 11399. An act authorizing the President to reappoit 
BE. C. Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, a captain of Infantry, United States Army; 

H. R. 11433. An act for the relief of Theodore Herbert ; 

H. R. 11459. An act for the relief of William A. Light; 

H. R. 11727. An act for the relief of the Press Publishing Co., 
Marianna, Ark. ; 

H. R. 12191. An act to reimburse Joseph Rosen, formerly of 
the United States Navy, for losses sustained while carryilsg 
out his duties ; 

H. R. 12604. An act for the relief of Mary McCormick ; 

H. R. 12623. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Sqantum ; 

H. R. 12625. An act for the relief of the owner of scow 65// 

H. R. 12813. An act for the relief of the Bethlehem Shipbuil: 
ing Corporation (Ltd.) ; 

H. R. 13091. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

H. R. 13119. An act for the relief of Matilda Klopping; 

H. R. 14567. An act authorizing the Comptroller General 0! 
the United States to allow credits to disbursing agents 0! 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 1) 
c.rtain cases ; 

H. R. 14664. An act for the relief of Dennis W. Scott ; 

H. R. 14708. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Ritcherdson ; 
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H.R. 14718. An act for the promotion and retirement of 


William H. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine 
rand: 
, 11. R. 14955. An act for the relief of William Earhart; 
1 R. 14977. An aet for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 
i! R. 15178. An aet for the relief of Charlie R. Pate; 
if R. 15181. An act for the relief of S. K. Truby; 
11 2.15182. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank A. 
Grob. father of Alfred Newton Grab, deceased seaman, United 


S < Navy, in active service ; 


iy R.15197. An act for the relief of Jennie Wyant, and 
2.15215. An aet for the relief of Paymaster Charles 
t O'Leary, United States Navy; 
i] R.15274. An act for the relief of William Morin; 
i R.15805. An act for the relief of Ben Wagner: 
(1. R. 15487. An act to correct the military record of Jordan 
Kidwell; 


(1. R.15519. An act for the relief of Albert J. Zyvolski; 
H. R. 15633. An act to correct military record of John W. 
Cleavenger, deceased ; 


H.R. 15637. An act for the relief of David Parrett: 

ii, R.15792. An act for the relief of Alfred St. Dennis; 

Ht. R.15807. An act for the relief of Fred A. Knauf; 

H.R. 15855. An aet for the relief of Clifford J. Sanghove; 

H.R. 15867. An act for the relief of Francis Sweeney: 

H. R. 15928. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Peru, decoration 


and diploma of the Order of the Sun, and from the Republic 
of BHenador, decoration and diploma of the Estralla Abdon 
{ eron: 

Hi. R. 15981. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
Stutes Navy and Marine Corps to aceept certain decorations 

ferred upon them by the Government of Greece: 

H.R. 15990. An act granting six months’ pay to 
MeShane; 

H. R. 16080. An 

H. R. 16091, An 
Bh. Holmes; 

H. KR. 16108. An 
Republie of Chile, 


Maria J. 


act for the relief of Calvin H. Burkhead; 
act to correct the n: dtary record of Charles 


act authorizing the acceptance, from the 
of the order Al Mérito, conferred on certain 


rs of the United States Navy; and the acceptance, from | 


the Republic of France, by certain citizens of the 
States, of the deeoration of the French Legion of Honor, here- 
tofore conferred on them: 

H.R. 16182. An act for the relief of William H. Lindsay; 

Il. R. 16224. An act for the relief of the DeWitt County 
National Bank, of Clinton, Il.; 

Il. R. 16511. An aet for the relief of the First National Bank, 
uvanna, Dll; 

H.R. 16336. An act for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Franklin KE. Neeley ; 

il. R. 16597. An act to correct the military record of Charles 


~ 


Robertson ; 
ii. R. 16708. An aet authorizing the President to appoint 
Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, 


i rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 

H. R. 16706. An aet for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell; 

H. R. 16828. An aet for the relief of J. F. Nichols;, 

H. R. 16957. An act granting patent to O. B. Moore; 

Hl. R. 17014. An act to correct the records of the War De- 
partment to show that Guy Carlton Baker and Calton C. Baker 
or Carlton C, Baker is one and the same person; 
H.R. 17057. An act granting an annuity to 
oke a 
H. R. 17068. An act for the relief of C. G. 
A. N. Ross: 

H. R. 17230. An act fer the relief of Olof Nelson; 

IT. J. Res. 295, Joint resolution to waive age of Paul R. Suth- 
erland, United States Army; and 

ll. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to award a Niearaguan campaign badge to Capt. James 
’. Williams in recognition of his services to the United States 
in the Niearaguan campaign of 1912 and 1913. 


Dr. Robert P. 
(an 


Duganne and 


ORDER FOR EVENING 


CURTIS. Mr. President, I have an agreement for Mon- 
night which I desire to submit. I will state that I have 
poken to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and he has 
no objection to a session on Monday night. I have also spoken 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson] and it is agree- 
able to him. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
hnobjected bills on the calendar on Monday night. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brnenam in the chair). 
rhe proposed unanimous-consent agreement will be read. 


SESSION ON MONDAY 
Mr. 


aay 
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The legislative clerk read os follows: 


Tt is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Monday, February 28, 
1927, the Senate shall take a recess, at not later than 6 o'clock p. m. 
until 8 o'clock p. m., and that the evening session shall be devoted to 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar, and that the 
evening session shall not continue later than 11 o’clock p. m. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, 1 ask the Senator why he 
proposes to pass Senate bills’ 
Mr. CURTIS. There are several Senators who have Senate 
| bills in charge which they would like to get through. and I 
| think we can complete the call of the whole ealendar that 
evening. 
| Mr. OVERMAN. 
Mr. HOWBLL. 
Mr. CURTIS. 


I do not see any use in passing Nenate bills. 
Mr. President, what is the request’ 
For a session Monday night fer unobjected 
bills on the calendar. 
|} Mr. HOWELL. In other words, this is the identical unani- 
mous consent that was proposed for Tuesday evening? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is for Monday evening instead of Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only for unobjected bills on 
the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
unanimous-consent agreement will be accepted, and I hope the 
Senator from Kansas will arrange for a every nicht 
until the 4th of March. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall try to get other night sessions if this 
arrangement is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
| quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
| the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into. 
| GOVERNOR SMITH OF 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

to have printed in the Recorp a brief and interesting “ por 
trait’ of the Governor of my State. It is a copyrighted article, 
but the editor of Scribner’s Magazine has consented to its pub- 
| lication. Following that I desire to have printed in the Recorp 
|} an editorial on the same subject from the Herald-Journal, of 
| Greensboro, Ga. 
| Mr. WADSWORTH. 
| the request? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brxcuam in the chair). 
| The junior Senator from New York requests that a copyrighted 
| article from Scribner’s Magazine, relating to Governor Smith 
| of New York, be printed in the Recorp. 
Mr. WADSWORTH, I assume the article is complimentary? 


session 


NEW YORK 


Mr. President, may I ask the nature of 


Mr. COPELAND. It is. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 

{Copyrighted by Scribner's Magazine, September, 1926] 

A PERSONAL PORTRAIT OF GOVERNOR AL SMITH 

By James Kerney, editor of the Trenton (N. J.) Times 

My idea of a first-class thrill is te watch 5,000 well-dressed Ameri 


cans working their enthusiasm to the limit on some great 
Such an event occurred in the Metropolitan Opera House the evening of 
March 4, 1919. Woodrow Wilson, at the pinnacle of his power, 


sailing back to France to pursue his flaming ideal of peace 


ocr asion 


was 


on earth. 


The flower of New York culture and fashion crowded into the 
| spacious theater to encourage him on. William Hloward Taft, Kent 
| professor of law at Yale, sometime President of the United States, 
|} and the then foremost Republican supporter of the fourteen points, 

had come to sound a solemn warning to his party friends. Caruso 
was on hand to sing and lead the singing. Cleveland H. Dodge, 


Princeton, 1879, classmate and lifelong affectionate friend of Wilson, 
was cheer leader. Everybody in the front row seemed to belong there. 
As a spectacle drama it was perfect. 

When the preliminary acclaim had run its course, Alfred Emanuel! 
| Smith, Governor of New York, stepped forward to present the speakers. 
Favored with a seat in one of the proscenium boxes, I was getting 
my first look at the rough-hewn and supposedly unpolished lad 
through the agony and the glory of American opportunity, had 
tered his way up from the sidewalks of New York. Cleancut 
confident, he looked a mere youth among the elder statesmen and 
intellectuals. His reputation as a convincing debater and an all-round 
stump speaker was firmly established. But what would be his fate in 
such fast company? Could he make the grade with the scholars? 
Unruffled, he faced the radiant gathering, and in language eloquent 
| 


who, 
bat- 
and 





in its simplicity, presented President Wilson as the “ world leader 
| of to-day.” He did not gush; he used no artificialities of phrase; 
| just straightforward, understandable English: 
“Whatever may be the cross-fire of opinion,’ he said, “there is 
| one thing that we are all agreed upon, and that is that America 
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will not have completed her part in the great world conflict until 
she has done everything possible to prevent the recurrence of the 
death, the misery, the suffering, the waste, and the devastation that 
from time immemorial has followed in the wake of war. At the 
Peace Conference, to that task our President is applying his won- 
derful talents. * * * He told the mothers of our country that 
they were giving up their sons, not only that the world might be 
made safe for democracy, but that there would never be another 
war. To the fulfilment of that promise he has dedicated himself 
with all his heart and all his soul and all his strength and all his 
great ability ©* ° °.” 

As the applause died out, a well-meaning lady in an adjoining box 
exclaimed: “ What a giant Al Smith would be if he only had a 
college education!” Whereupon I recalled that line of Arthur Bris- 
bane’s: “Think of what 
to Abraham Lincoln.” 

Quaint fictions are built around men who grip the public imagi- 
nation. One of the persistent legends about Smith is that he has 
never read a book. The story doubtless grew out of his humorous 
reply to the young lady, of quite superior pose, who asked if he 
had read a certain book: “My dear young lady,” said Smith with- 
out batting a lash, “the only book I ever read through was ‘ The 
Life and Battles of John L. Sullivan.’ ” 

Smith is not a student of literature. Like Lincoln, he has read 
the and remembered what he read. In his youthful days he 
was the leading amateur actor of the East Side, and was an ardent 
follower of Shakespeare. Aside from Holy Writ and the Bard of 
Avon, most of his reading has been about government. His friends 
say that legislative and public documents furnish him with all the 
intellectual and heart interest of the best literature. 

An important Tammany district leader and lifelong friend of Smith 


sible 


was named by Mayor Hylan to one of the biggest jobs in the gov- | 


ernment of Greater New York. When Hylan was passing out of 
the political picture, this powerful leader sought to regain for him 
the friendship of Smith. IHlylan’s sponsor, William R. Hearst, 
become the sworn enemy of the governor. Other pleas having failed, 
Al’s old friend sought to appeal to his human kindliness. ‘‘ Mayor 
Hylan gave me this great job; I doubt if even you wouid have 
done that for me.” said the leader. ‘“ You need have no doubt 
about it,” answered Al; “I'm your friend, but I certainly would 
not have named you, because I know you are not fit for the job.” 
That is the Smith way of handling public business. He is never 
afraid to be progressive, not even in his theories of party manage- 
ment. He started out as governor with the theory that his appointees 
must be fit for their jobs. This is a difficult viewpoint for any 
executive to maintain, least of all one trained by 
But Smith has carried his point. He would tell a party leader that 


a certain job was available and could go to his district, but the 
applicant must meet the requirements which he specified. If the 


right man was offered, he got 
his own man. 

Ilis most revolutionary effort was the removal of the highway 
department from politics. He placed an expert engineer at its head, 
gave him full control, supported his policies, and let the politicians 
rage They tore about for some time, just as he expected they 
would, and now are ready to admit that highways free from political 
jobbery are a valuable asset to the Democratic party. Only recently, 
he told the assembled party leaders that destruction overtakes a 
party “when that party thinks of nothing but organization, and 
by that 1 mean organization as against the best interests of all the 
people of the State.” Examination of his staff appointments discloses 
many promotions for merit. His personal secretary is a Republican, 
a thirty-third-degree Mason, who had served over 30 years in the 
executive chamber. The State commissioner of health served many 
years as deputy in that department, and his commissioner of public 
works is a Virginia Democrat trained in engineering, and presides 
over the largest patronage department in the State. Those are a 
few examples. The list shows his liberality throughout. Fitness to 
do the job he insists upon. 

When the unterrified Democracy foregathered on Manhattan Island 
in 1924 to ease the way for Calvin Coolidge, I got frequent close- 
ups of the many-sided and fascinating Al. Throughout those hectic 
days his continuous good humor and personal charm, his utter lack 
of rancor were in striking contrast with the ill-tempered conduct of 
some other historic figures. An incident of the closing hours seems 
worth telling, My friend, Gov. George 8S. Silzer, of New Jersey, 
had been one of the “favorite son” candidates for the presidential 
nomination, and I had been patiently standing guard, hoping the 
lightning might strike when the sectarian tornado had swept by. 

The nerve-racked and shell-shocked convention, however, was glad 
to flock to John W. Davis immediately Smith and McAdoo withdrew 
from the hopeless deadlock. 

The delegates were weary and anxious to get away. When the 
armistice had finally come and former political friends had ceased 
firing on each other, the casualties numbered many soreheads, as 
well as a lot of sore hearts and sore feet. 


the appointment. If not, Smith chose 


Tammany Hall. | 
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four years at Harvard might have done | 





had | 





j 
| 
} 
' 
| 


It had been no pink-tea | veterans quit that gathering they knew the jig was up. 


| per-centers are legion. 
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affair. Savage hatreds had been stirred. The weather was swelter. 
ing. The sidewalks of New York and the good old summer time may 
be all right as topics for jazz songs, but they are not the happiest 
combination for an outsider to live with. 

I was glad it was over and was heading for home in the early eve. 
ning when Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City, vice chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee and overlord of the New Jersey 
Democracy, happened along and suggested that I hunt up Frank L, 
Polk, Undersecretary of State in the Wilson administration and law 
partner of John W. Davis. 

“Al thinks George Silzer should be named for Vice President if the 
ticket is to do anything in the eastern country, and Frank Polk must 
get us to Davis at once,” was the laconic observation of Hague. 

Polk had been in charge of the Davis boom. When I found him he 
told me that he had already heard from Al—everybody calls the 
governor Al—and that if I brought Hague over to the Manhattan 
Club, he would see that we were given the first chance to talk with 
Davis, then on his way down town to address the convention that 
had nominated him for President. 

Immediately Davis reached the club Polk made good his promise. 
When Hague and I had finished Davis expressed strong personal admi- 
ration for Silzer, whom he had long known, but deferred committing 
himself until he heard from George Brennan and other party chieftains. 

We promptly made our way to the Smith headquarters on an upper 
floor of the ciubhouse, Al, “‘the happy warrior,’ apparently undis- 
turbed at the thought that his dream of the Presidency had gone 
aglimmering, and equally oblivious to the fact that the convention 
was restlessly awaiting his appearance for a speech, was the most 
cheerful spirit in the group. Coatless and with the inevitable big 
black cigar gripped in one hand, he was regaling himself, between stories, 
with a huge glass of—say it softly—ice water. 

Many fanciful tales concerning the drinking habits of statesmen 
gain currency in this land of the brave. George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Warren G. Harding 
have all been pictured by detractors as ardent devotees of the cup that 
gladdens, It is certain that Woodrow Wilson's views on prohibition 
were not unlike those of Al Smith, although their personal tastes varied 
slightly. Wilson liked good Scotch; Smith prefers good beer. No 
statesman can use either to excess and last. And among the people who 
know him best—his New York neighbors, regardless of party afiilia 
tion—there is a widespread hope that Al Smith will keep right on serv- 
ing them to the end of his days. 

Upon learning the outcome of our talk with the presidential canii- 
date, Al at once donned his coat and proceeded to find Davis. As he 
started from the room, an attaché presented a little up-State chap who 
had been acting as messenger at the headquarters and who didn’t want 
to go home without the governor's name in his autograph album. 

“Sure,” said Al, reaching for a pen. The signature finished, Al pulled 
a roll of money from his pocket. Slipping two twenty-dollar bills to 
the astonished youngster, he shook hands, remarking: 

“You have been a faithful servant and you ought to have a vacation; 
come around again when we run for President.” 

And we proceeded to the room of Davis, where Smith emphasized 
his belief that if the tattered Democracy was to be pulled together it 
was imperative that the second place on the ticket should go to a man 
who would appeal to the liberal electorate of New York and New 
Jersey and other Eastern States, and who might have an outside chance 
in the great industrial States like Ohio and Illinois. Silzer was such 
aman. Davis was ready if Brennan said the word. 

* Let's get George Brennan,” said Al. Meanwhile the surging crowd 
in Madison Square Garden eagerly awaited the coming of Davis and 
Smith, who were to speak the magic words that would restore party 
morale. 

We hurried across to the Garden, but instead of mounting the 
rostrum the governor got Brennan into an anteroom and forcefully urged 
the cause of Silzer. Brennan had a candidate of his own in the person 
of Mayor Dever, but Al was so insistent that Brennan agreed to go 
along. That job finished, Smith was ready to speak. And he made 4 
speech that brought tears to many eyes, the kind of speech that helps 
explain why he is idolized by the powerful and the humble, the great 
and ungreat among his home folks. But that’s another story. 

When he had finished he returned to the Manhattan Club to meet with 
Davis and Brennan and others high in the party councils with a view 
of completing the ticket. The conference went smoothly enough, and 
the word was about to be passed on to the convention when Tom 
Taggart, resourceful Indiana politician, blurted out: “ You are murder- 
ing this man [pointing to Davis] by putting a Jerseyman on the ticke'! 
with him.” 

It was idle to argue that Davis was not a New Yorker; he confessed 
that he had moved his voting residence from West Virginia to Long 
Island. In Taggart’s home sector of Indiana the drys and the hundred- 
Taggart’s position, in view of the circum- 
stances, appeared sound enough. After a great deal of rather melan- 
choly talk the conference decided to appease William Jennings Bryan 
once more, and named his brother. It was a forlorn hope. As seasoned 
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4t the Gridiron. dinner, immediately after the Coolidge landslide, Al 
oceupied a seat on the dais with the President, and they made speeches 
that were filled with pleasant allusions. They both frankly like public 
life. That is equally true of most men. The Washington newspaper 
rrespondents are the pick of the land, and their dinners are not the 
test spots In the lives of the speakers. It is no place to pull a 
ploomer, Senator Butler, of Massachusetts, manager of the Coolidge 
naign, had attempted a shrewd New England shaft of humor. He 
said that one of the biggest contributions te the Republican victory 
was the Madison Square Garden convention of the Democrats. Then 
a clever skit by members depicting Al's rise, followed by the 
ev of The Sidewalks of New York, and Smith was presented to 
diners. 

It is interesting to hear from the Republican national chairman 
that the Democrats had such a leading part in the recent election of 
the President, and it seems only fair that they should share in the 


sof 


eal 


came 


I ds,” was the opening remark of the Governor of New York. | 
“| shall be glad to send Mr. Butler a list of names of deserving | 
I rats who are sadly in need of offices just now.” The shot | 


told. and Al was given a mighty salvo of applause. 

This is my first Gridiron dinner, and I am mighty glad to be 
seated up here at the head table,” he went on. “I remember when 
I first went up to Albany and the newspaper boys had their legis- 
lative dinner, I managed to get myself invited through a friend. 
But I had a seat on the outskirts, under the gallery. Pretty soon 
Governor Odell came in, accompanied by several soldiers, all plumed 
in gold lace, and while the band played Hail to the Chief, he was 
‘moniously ushered up to the place of honor. ‘That’s the way to 
come to these dinners,’ I told my friend.” And with a smiling glance 
toward President Coolidge, he added: “And there's the way to attend 
a Gridiron dinner.” 

There was more good-natured fun, and then Al paid a gracious com- 
pliment to the fine patriotism of the President, saying, among other 
things, that onee the American people had rendered their verdict the 
State of New York stood ever ready to give the utmost loyalty to the 
head of the Government. In his speech President Coolidge replied 
that, out of a rather sad experience, he had always felt a deep sym- 
pathy for governors, but there was one governor who never needed 
any sympathy, and that was the Governor of New York. “He always 
seems to know the right thing to do and how to do it,” was the 
President’s testimonial. 

There are many points of similarity between Abe Lincoln and Al 
h. One came out of the hardships of city poverty, the other 
knew the deprivation and rigors of rural poverty. Irreproachable per- 
sonal character and unyielding fidelity to public service are the marks 


cer 


Smit 
Smit 


of both men. In their mastery of government, in their philosophic 
humor, in their understanding of humanity, in their square dealing, 
in their love of righteousness, they are essentially alike. 

Al Smith once humorously conferred upon himself the degree of 
lb. F. M., which, he explained, stood for Fulton Fish Market, the first 


school in which he began to receive his higher education of hard experi- 


ence. His father, Alfred Emanuel Smith, a native New Yorker and a 
truckman, died when the son was 13. His mother, also born in New 
York, was forced to go back to work in a shop, and young Al began his 


ireer as a hel in fish market, remaining there for seven years. | 7 ; : : 
s a helper in the ° gt en years. | The paper on which it was drawn was measured in feet, not inches. 


he got a political job, serving as clerk to the commissioner of 
lrors for eight years. 

lt was the subsequent 12 years in the assembly at Albany that gave 
im his real chance. That was the turning point in his career. He 
worked day and night, mastered all the arts of government, became 
his party leader on the floor and speaker of the house. His achieve- 
ments and his rectitude won him a place in the affections of the Demo- 
rats and caused large numbers of Republicans and independents to 

him. implicitly. 

“ Of all men in the convention Alfred E. Smith is the best informed 
1 the business of the State of New York,” was the admiring tribute 


of Elihu Root, master scholar and statesman. 
the 


hei 


} 


( 
t 
{ 


best minds had been holding a constitutional convention, with a 
view of meeting the changing industrial and social needs of the people 
' Empire State. Root, distinguished for his service as Secretary 
State and Secretary of War, as well as in the United States Senate, 
was the presiding officer. George W. Wickersham, Attorney General 
ier President Taft, who was the Republican floor leader, charac- 
ed Smith as “the most useful man in the convention.” Smith had 
ticipated in nearly every important debate, displaying a knowledge 
State administration and legislative procedure that astonished the 


ty assemblage of veteran judges, politicians, students of gov- 
ent, 

‘rom his intimate contacts with the struggling underside of the | 
an heap he naturally fought for a living wage for women and 
lren, Woodrow Wilson and Theodcre Roosevelt, intellectuals and 
crats by birth, became progressives by absorbing the ideas of 

ers; Al Smith was born a progressivé, It was not necessary for 


| to unlearn any pet theories. He is not a fiery crusader like Bryan 
La Follette, bent on speedily readjusting all human affairs. His 





The time was 1915, and | 
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| thing might have been slipped over on him. 





was not the “triumph of hope over experience.” He had not read 
much history; he had lived history. 

At the end of his 12 years’ service in the unlucrative job of assembly- 
man he was nominated for the well-paid office of sheriff of the county 
of New York. Republicans and Independents alike hailed the promo- 
tion with enthusiasm. The stalwart New York Tribune declared that 
there had not been any other legislator, Republican, Progressive, or 
Democrat, in the preceding 10 years who had rendered such useful 
service to New York; and the Citizens’ Union, ever an anti-Tammany 
organization, urged his election. At the end of his term as sheriff 
he was elected president of the board of aldermen, which place he held 
until his election as governor in 1918. In the Harding Republican 
landslide of 1920 he was defeated, only to be returned to the governor- 
ship in 1922, and again in 1924, when the Republicans carried the 


| State for Coolidge by 870,000 and Smith won on the Democratic ticket 
by more than 100,000. 


Coclidge carried Greater New York by 137,000 
and Smith carried it, in the same election, by 519,000. 

In his inaugural speech, when he took the oath of 
assembly chamber for the sixteenth time and the oath 


office in the 
of governor 


| for the third time, he said: 


“The assembly chamber was my education, my high school, my 
college, and virtually my all. In it I have learned practically every- 
thing of State government which I knew to-day.” 

Last June Columbia University conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws, and another eminent Republican of international fame, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the university, on that 
eecasion pointed out that Al had been “trained in the hard school of 
the many-sided and cosmopolitan life” of Manhattan Island, and that 
since manhood he had been “a constant and eager public servant in 
posts of steadily growing importance and authority ’’ where he had been 
“alert, effective, public-spirited, and courageous, constantly speaking 
the true voice of the people.” 

Reading and studying the bills that came before him as assemblyman 
and especially digesting every item in the huge appropriation bills have 
made Smith the formidable debater that he is. He has often said that 
his legislative experience saved him at least a year in the office of 
governor. During his first year of office, when he said, “I have just 
completed the study of the appropriation bills and I ean truthfully 
and thankfully say there isn’t a single item in them in which I have 
a personal interest,” he knew better than anyone else how easily some- 
It is this expert knowl- 
edge of the details of government that has made him such a terror to 
finance committees of the legislature and the man from the backwoods 
district who wants a bridge or two across the home-town creeks. 

This interest in government led naturally to his program of ad- 
ministrative reforms. Building on his experience in the constitutional 
convention, he instructed the reconstruction commission, which he 
appointed in his first month as governor, that if they wanted the State 
to enter on social-welfare activities they must find financial resources 
to make it possible. When they presented their plan of reorganization 
and consolidation of the State goyernment, which they had adopted as 
the soundest plan for fundamental economy, he astounded a roomful 
of keen lawyers, business men, and political-science experts when the 
chart ef the proposed reorganization was first shown to him. It covered 
then 187 bureaus, commissions, departments, and miscellaneous ag. 1cies. 


For four hours, scarcely locking at the paper, he inquired about agency 
after agency. He recited the histories and political purposes of many 
of the commissions and often quoted the legislative debates that led to 
their establishment. 

He knew also which agencies ought to be abolished and which ought 
to be consolidated into some department. He was unerring in his judg- 
ment of where each one belonged. That was the beginning of a seven 
years’ battle. He was as strong in fighting for it while out of office for 
two years as he was while in. Loss of party patronage could not deter 
him. If it was right to get rid of or to consclidate a commission or a 
bureau, he was unyielding. 

A friend once made a disparaging remark about experts who 
theories about government which look fine on paper but do not always 


have 


work practically in administration. “I like to have those fellows 
around,” Smith said. “I like to hear them talk. They often give you 
an idea. It may not be usable in the way they put it, but it sets 


That has been one of the reasons 


you thinking and you work it out.” 


for his success as a legislator and as an executive. He knows how to 
utilize the expert without letting him run away with an idea He is 
always willing to listen to everybody. Even the people he calls “ crack- 


pots” can get a hearing. His theory is: “ You never know where your 
help is coming from.” 

From reorganizing the government of the State to a revision of its 
business methods was a short step for Smith, having at his finger tips, 
as he does, every detail of the financial needs of the State, its roads, its 
parks, the institutions and public buildings that make up the Common- 
wealth. He took hold of these problems as a business man would, and 
it seems to those who know him that his two years out of office in con- 
tact with business men and business problems rounded out his equip- 
ment for dealing with the State’s millions. But the interesting thing 
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is that bond issues for State objects have always a human side for 
Al Smith. He wants $300,000,000 to eliminate grade crossings, because 
he wants to save human life, and $50,000,000 for State hospitals for 
the insane in order that patients may have decent accommodations 
and care. Fifteen millions of dollars for parks to him means releasing 
millions of human beings from those same sidewalks he knows only too 
well. When he adopts a proposal to rehabilitate New York’s tenement 
areas. he speaks of it with the feeling borr of living in the rooms they 
contain, 

He has a deep conviction about democratic government. He believes 
intensely in letting the people determine for themselves and has an 


unalterable faith that they will make the right decisions. This is at 
the bottom of his discontent with the eighteenth amendment. Less 
than any man does he want to see the return of the saloon. He knows 


what it meant to the mothers and children of the district from which 
he came. But he feels deeply that the people of his own State never 
had a chance to register their opinions about the adoption of the 
amendment. In his first message, which was before the adoption of 
the amendment, he urged the legislature to submit the question of rati- 
fication to a popular referendum before taking action themselves. That 
explains his reason for signing the bill which provides for a referendum 
opinion on the subject this year. 

This same trait accounts for his readiness to debate a question at 
issue. He keenly enjoyed the series of public debates he had with 
Governor Miller and Congressman MILLs in the fall of 1925 on the pro- 
posals to amend the constitution to permit the issuance of bonds for a 
public-improvement program to extend over the next 10 years. 

In debate or in presentation of a complicated question of administra- 
tive method Smith is clear and direct. He uses simple language and 
homely illustration. Once, before a joint committee of the legislature, 
he wanted to clarify an engineering question. It concerned the differ- 
ences between two proposals for rerouting the railroad freight lines 
entering the metropolis. He traced on a huge map a “ carload of cab- 
bages ” coming in one way, a short route proposed by the Port of New 
York Authority, of which he was then a member, and then showed the 
roundabout course of the other method. “ How do you think those cab- 
bages would taste after all that to the fellow on the East Side that was 
having them for his dinner some night?” The audience roared and 
understood. He is hailed by critical writers as a master of the use of 
words. 

Recently when he was to address an audience in Philadelphia on the 
subject of bonding the State of Pennsylvania for its public institutions, 
as New York had, he literally searched the Scriptures all one afternoon 
to find a quotation that would carry his point. After an hour and a 
half of reasoning with his chilly audience, made up of Pennsylvania's 
most exclusive Republican society, he swept them to their feet wildly 
cheering after a moment of tense silence. He quoted the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew and told the story of the Master, who said: “ When 
I was sick you visited Me” and “Inasmuch as you have done it for 
these, the poorest of my people, you have done it unto Me.” Then, 
said Smith, “ Therefore do I say to the people of Pennsylvania that 
this is a great opportunity for thanksgiving for the blessings that have 
flowed down from heaven upon this great State. It is opportunity for 
every man and woman in Pennsylvania to be able to say to the*Ruler 
of the Universe himself: ‘Inasmuch as the poor, the weak, the sick, 
and the afflicted were the special charges of Thy Divine Son during his 
life on earth, their care, their proper and adequate care, will be given 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.’ ”’ 

With this strong love for democracy, he has been a jealous guardian 
of the rights of the minority. When the assembly during his first 
term as governor expelled five regularly elected Socialists, he called a 
special election in those districts in time for an extraordinary session 
of the legislature which was to consider housing relief, because, he 
“On so important a question these very districts, among the 
congested in the State, should not be left unrepresented on a 
that concerns them so deeply.” He fought every form of 
restriction of freedom of speech and brought about repeal of laws 
which threatened to impose a system of espionage upon the State. He 
has consistently fought all forms of censorship. 

Of course, he is a keen politician and a well-trained one, That is 
what makes him so feared by his political adversaries. He knows only 
too well when they are playing politics, because he knows the tricks 
of the trade. For that very reason he can usually think and do 
something just a little quicker than they can and outguess and outwit 
them at every point. 

His political acumen leads him to know when to appeal to the people, 
and he never hesitates to do so—by radio, by newspaper statement. by 
published correspondence, as in the series of letters exchanged with 
Congressman Mi.Lus, Senator Fess, and others. His defeat of the 
Republican legislature in 1925 amounted finally to almost a leadership 
of both parties. Many a Republican leader has consulted him, and 
received a warning or a bit of sound advice that might have saved his 
party from humiliation had he heeded it. 

Any mere chronicle of his acliievements would seem unbelievable were 
it not for his cheerful persistence, that overlooks temporary defeat and 
can see an undertaking pursued to success over a long period of years. 
When advocates of some measure grow impatient and ask him how 


said, 
most 
question 
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‘too upstage to remember an old friend and help him if he can. 
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he manages to endure the political obstacles and delay, he says: “ Every 
great reform has taken a long time. Look at the history ef workmen's 
compensation or cbild-welfare laws in this State. It took 10 years 
to get the one and nearly as long to get the other.” So six years to 
get the State government reorganized looks short to him. 

Tax reduction, first accomplished before the Federal Government 
could rub its eyes, and carried to $30,000,000 this year, sound financing, 
good roads, public health, education, and welfare legislation, a pro- 
gressive and public-spirited solution of the development of the State's 
water-power resources, have all been achieved without abating a jot 
that lovable simplicity and human understanding that make the crowd 
love him. 

He went to buy a hat at a Fifth Avenue hatter’s one day, and soon 
the police were clearing the crowd in front of the door, “ obstructing 
traffic.” Al came out in all the glory of a new pale-gray Fedora 
hat. The crowd cheered. He raised his hat toward them, grinned, ang 
said: “ Like it?” Of course they did. 

But he enjoyed at least as much the discomfiture of a clerk in a little 
shop where he went to buy a watch for one of his boys, who said to 
him: “ Did anyone ever tell you that you look like Al Smith?” “ No,” 
he answered, “no one ever told me I looked like him.” The clerk 
called an associate and they reached a quick decision. 

Al Smith is never too busy to help solve some individual tangle, never 
There 
is an impression in some quarters that the executive department of the 
State of New York is a sort of continuous comic opera with The 
Sidewalks of New York as the prevailing theme. Nothing is further 
from the truth. Genial, fun-loving, witty, and easy going, Al Smith 
is every inch the governor. He has a deep respect for the office he 
holds and a profound sense of the obligations it imposes. Dignity and 
responsibility never leave him. He never forgets he is governor and 
has a sensitive appreciation of what is fitting for him to do or not to do 
In office he has grown not only in wisdom but in personal popularity, 

The business man knows that Governor Smith will protect him as far 
as justice and the good of the State will allow, and the men, women, and 
children of the State know he cares for even the least of them and 
that for their sakes he wants to make good his ambition to show that 
an East Side boy can be an intelligent and a good governor. “ I'll 
put all the strength, all the ability, all the power I possess into that.” 
And he has so successfully accomplished this that America is watching 
his every act, deciding how much further a struggling boy, trained and 
developed as he has been, can go in managing the affairs of government. 


{From the Herald-Journal, Greensboro, Ga., December 24, 1926] 


Whether some of the fanatical and professional politicians in 
Georgia want to admit it or not, Al Smith is the strongest figure in 
the Democratic Party to-day. He is entitled to the nomination for 
President in 1928 and no Democrat can be elected if Al Smith can 
not win. 

The party would have been four years ahead of its ‘present status 
if Al Smith had been nominated in 1924. If he had won, the party 
would have an organization to-day. If he had lost, it would have shown 
the country that the Democratic Party was not small and narrow and 
that it had the courage and honesty to nominate an able man, even 
though he was a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Al Smith has done for his party what no other living Democrat 
has been able to do. He has made a Democratic State out of a doubt 
ful State. He has won four out of five races for governor and been 
directly responsible for the election of two Democratic Senators from 
New York State. He has made it possible for the Democrats to con 
trol the House delegation in Congress and if there existed a fair 
system of State apportionment the Democrats would control the New 
York Legislature. 

Governor Smith has never hedged nor dodged any question. He has 
made his record on his cchievements as governor. He has given the 
State of New York several administrations wh'ch stand out as remark- 
able in reforms and successes. 

If the Democrats of 1928 do not nominate Al Smith, the party mig! 
as well be reorganized. Nearly 50 per cent of the strength of the 
party to-day comes from sections where Al Smith is the leader, Tlie 
party must repudiate those people if Al Smith is not nominated. 

Some say that Al Smith should not be fought because he is a Catholic 
but because he is a wet. It should not be forgotten in Georgia and 
the South that Woodrow Wilson was wet. He vetoed the Volstead law, 
which was passed by Congress over his veto. The Democratic Party 
in New Jersey, which gave Woodrow Wilson to the Nation, was we! 
then and is wet now. 

Many folks who are against Al Smith because he is a Catholic are 
not honest enough to say so openly, but dodge behind the liquor 
question, 

Al Smith can be elected in 1928, and it is doubtful if any other 
Democrat can win. 

[Mr. Williams, editor and publisher, was a presidential elector from 
the eighth Georgia district on both of Woodrow Wilson’s winning tickets 
in 1912 and 1916. He was an elector in 1924. He supported McAdoo 
in 1924.) 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT | 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, Calendar No. | 
1976. the bill (S. 5862) to amend the Federal water power act, | 
and for other purposes, came up four or five days ago, and was | 
about to be passed when the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetiar] offered an amendment. He is willing to withdraw 
‘hit amendment. I think we ought to get the bill passed in 
the hope that we can get it through the House. It simply pro- 
vides, aS I said the other day, for placing in a specific fund 
all fees that must be paid by licensees of water power and 
authorizes the appropriation of those fees so they may be used 
for the purpose of employing an additional force to pass upon 
he water-power permits. I hope that the bill may be passed. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It does not extend the powers of the com- 
mission at all? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think. the 
bill should be passed. I have examined it, and I believe it 
is a wholesome measure. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetxar] is withdrawn. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on page 
3, line 16, after the word “ appropriated,’ to insert the words 
“by Congress,” so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, ete., That hereafter the Federal Power Commission 
may request the President of the United States to detail an officer or 
officers from the Corps of Engineers, or other branches of the United 
States Army, to serve the commission as engineer officer or officers, or 
in any other capacity, their duties to be prescribed by the commission ; 
und such detail is hereby authorized, as well as the detail, assignment, | 


a 


transfer to the commission of any other persons in or under the | 
Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, who are engaged in | 
which are conferred upon the commission by the Federal water 

wer act. In the performance of the duties imposed upon it by the 
Federal water power act as hereby or hereafter amended the com- 
sion shall utilize, in so far as practicable, the facilities and per- 
nel of the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, and said 
departments are hereby authorized to utilize their facilities and per- | 
nnel, civil and military, for said purposes, and to employ additional 
onnel therefor when necessary. The commission is also authorized 
mploy for such purposes in the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
expert, technical, clerical, and other personnel as may, in addi- 

to the personnel detailed or transferred from or employed in the | 

I rtments of War, Interior, and Agriculture as aforesaid, be neces- 
. for the performance of said duties, and to make other expendi- 
tur equisite and incident thereto. All such expenditures, including 
in the District of Columbia, payment for personal services in the 
rict of Columbia and elsewhere, reimbursement of other Govern- 
departments or agencies for salaries or expenses incufred in the 
rmance of work for the commission, necessary printing and bind- 
purchase of equipment, supplies, law books, books of reference, 
dicals, and directories, all necessary expenditures for transportation 
subsistence, including, in the discretion of the commission, a per 
diem of not exceeding $6 in lieu of subsistence incurred by its em- 
es under its orders, in making any investigations or conducting 

| work, or upon official business outside of the District of Columbia 

|! away from their designated points of duty, shall be allowed and 
paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by a 
member or officer of the commission duly authorized for that purpose. 
order to defray the expenses made necessary in the performance of 
duties placed upon the commission and upon other Government 
departments or agencies under the Federal water power act as hereby 
r hereafter amended, all charges collected from 
t on and after January 1, 1927, for the purpose of reimbursing the 
ited States for the costs of administration of said act and for 
mpensing it for the use of Government dams and structures and | 
nds pertaining thereto, are hereby reserved as a special fund in the | 
l'reasury to be appropriated by Congress from time to time for the pur- 
s specified herein; and the commission is hereby authorized to the 
ent that moneys are so appropriated from said fund, to cause to be 
nsferred on the books of the Treasury from such special fund to | 

| 


licensees under said 


“ Miscellaneous receipts,” or to permanent and indefinite or other de- 

pirtmental appropriations or funds, such amounts as may be required 
defray salaries or expenses hereafter paid or incurred by other 
ernment departments or agencies in the performance of work for 
commission. 


‘The .mendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
nendment \...s coneurred in. 

rhe bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read | 


and the | 


the third time, and passed. 
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ELIZABETH W. KIEFFER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brnenam in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 244) for the relief of Elizabeth W. 
Kieffer, which were, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “ $1,508.60” 
and insert “ $568.31” and on the same page, line 8, to strike out 
all after “ 1922” down to and including “claim” in line 10. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NICK MASONICH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2348) 
for the relief of Nick Masonich, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlenrent against the Government, the sum 
of $5,000 to Nick Masonich, of Butte, Mont., who was disabled by 
personal injury sustained while in the performance of his duty as a 
member of a station gang employed by the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in 


J. W. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 179) 
for the relief of J. W. Neil, which was, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “ $7,947.53” and insert “ $7,697.53.” 

Mr. CURTIS. At the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


NEIL 


| SmMoor}, who is absent on account of illness, I move that the 


Senate concur in the House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


JOHN CRONIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 


2085) to correct the naval record of John Cronin, which was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


That in the administration of the pension laws and laws confer- 
ring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and so forth, their widows and dependent relatives, John 
Cronin, formerly seaman, United States Navy, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the United 
States Navy, March 18, 1899: Provided, That no back pension, allow- 
ance, or other emolument shall actrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


LOWER 


Mr. JOHNSON. I present some amendments that have to 
be presented to-day to the Boulder Canyon dam bill (S. 3331) 
and have them considered as read, to lie on the table, and to 
be printed in the Recorp. They must be presented to-day under 
the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be received and they will lie on the table as having 
been read, and be printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 


COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


On page 18, line 4, strike out the words “ Six State” 


and insert in 

lieu thereof “ waiver and approval by at least five States” In line 
5 strike out the word “ approval”. 

On page 16, line 16, after the word “receipts” strike out the re- 


mainder of the line and all of the remainder of the section down to 
line 10, page 17, and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 17, line 22, strike out the word “ Utah” 

On page 28, line 22, strike out the word 
thereof the word “five”. 


Mr. CAMERON. 
posed by me to the bill (S. 


six”? and insert in lieu 


I submit amendments intended to be pro- 
3331) to provide for the protection 


ooo 


| and development of the lower Colorado River Basin, which I 
| ask may 


lie on the table, be printed, and printed in the 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent that they may be con- 
sidered as read. 

There being no objection, the amendments were considered 
as having been read, ordered to lie on the table, to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Amendment proposed by Mr. CAMERON to the bill (S. 3331) to provide 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin 


Strike out all of the enacting clause and insert the following in lieu 
of the committee amendment: 

“That a commission, to be known as the waterways and water re- 
soucces commission, hereinafter called the commission, is hereby cre- 
ated, consisting of a chairman to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Secretary of Agriculture, one Member of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, one Member of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
one member who shall be an economist and expert in matters relating 
to waterways and water resources as they affect agricultural, com- 
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mercial, aud industrial development: Provided, That the members of | 


the commission herein created appointed by virtue of their official 


position shall serve as such members only during their incumbency in | 
their respective official positions, and any vacancy on the commission | 


shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment. Other 
members appointed by the President shall be removable at his pleasure. 
“That to assist in carrying out the purposes of this act, the com- 


mission may utilize the various agencies of the Government, and to | 


facilitate and expedite such use, and promote cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and economy in connection therewith, there is hereby created a 
water control board, hereinafter cailed the board, consisting of the 
chairman of the commission, who shall be the chairman of the board, 
three assistant secretaries appointed, respectively, by the Secretaries 
of War, Interior, and Agriculture, one member who shall be chosen 
from the active or retired list of the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
one member who shall be a hydraulic engineer from civil life, and one 
member who sball be a hydroelectric engineer from civil life. The 
three last named shall be chosen by the commission and shall be 
removable at their pleasure, and the three to be appointed by the 
Secretaries of War, Interior, and Agriculture, respectively, shall be 
removable at the pleasure of the Secretary, making the appointment. 

“The commission shall from time to time make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary and advisable to designate and define the 
duties of the board. 

“The commission is hereby authorized, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, and subject to the approval of 
the heads of the several executive departments concerned, to bring into 
coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and constructive 
services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several governmental 
departments of the United States, and commissions created by Congress 
that relate to study, development, or control of waterways and water 
resources and subjects related thereto, or to the development and regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to uniting such 
services in investigating, with respect to all watersheds in the United 
States, questions relating to the development, improvement, regulation, 
and control of navigation as a part of interstate and foreign commerce, 
including therein the related questions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, 
arid and swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of 
flow, control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil 
erosion and waste, storage and conservation of water for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and domestic uses, cooperation of railways and 
waterways, and promotion of terminal and transfer facilities, to secure 
the necessary data, and to formulate and report to Congress, as early 
as practicable, a comprehensive plan or plans for the development of 
waterways and the water resources of the United States for the pur- 
pose of navigation and for every useful purpose, and recommendations 
for the modification or discontinuance of any project herein or hereto- 
fore adopted. Any member of said commission or board appointed from 
the retired list shall receive the same pay and allowances-as he would 
if on the active list, and no member selected from the public service 
shall receive additional compensation for services on said commission or 
board, and members selected from civil life shall receive compensation 
of $10,000 per annum, 

“In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to 
any of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be considered here- 
under, and in formulating plans, and in the preparation of a report or 
reports, as herein provided, consideration shall be given to all matters 
which are to be undertaken, either independently by the United States 
or by cooperation between the United States and the several States, 
political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of each, re- 
spectively, and with a view to assigning to the United States such 
portion of such development, promotion, regulation, and control as may 
be undertaken by the United States, and to the States, political subdi- 
visions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individ- 
uals such portions as belong to their respective jurisdictions, rights, and 
interests. 

“The commission is authorized to employ or retain and fix the com- 
pensation for the services of such engineers, transportation experts, 
experts in water development and utilization, and constructors of 
eminence as it may deem necessary to make such investigations and to 
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carry out the purposes of this act. And in order to defray the expenses 
made necessary by the provisions of this act there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as Congress may hereafter determine 
and the sum of $750,000 is hereby appropriated, available until! es. 
pended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

“The further sum of $250,000 is hereby appropriated, available until 
expended, to be used by the commission to meet the special expendi. 
tures required for the making of a complete and comprehensive plan 
for the control of the floods and the application of the now wasted flood 
waters to beneficial productive purposes on the entire watershed of 
the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers and their tributaries and 
source streams, and for the relief of the lower Mississippi Valley from 
the flood menace which now results from the uncontrolled floods poured 
down from the upper watersheds. 

“The commission shall have power to make every expenditure requi- 
site for and incident to its authorized work, and to employ in the 
District of Columbia and in the ficld such clerical, legal, engineering. 
artistic, and expert services as it may deem advisable, including the 
payment per diem in lieu of subsistence for employees engaged in 
field work or traveling on official business, rent of offices in the District 
of Columbia and in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and 
office equipment. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, prevent, or 
interfere with the completion of any survey, investigation, project, or 
work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted or authorized upon or 
for the improvement of any of the rivers or harbors of the United 


States or with legislative action upon reports heretofore or hereafter 
presented.” . 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I present some amendments to 
the Boulder Canyon dam bill (S. 3331) and ask unanimous 
consent that they may be considered as read, lie on the table, 
and be printed in the Recorp, as they must be presented to-day 
under the rule. 

There being no objection, the amendments were considered 
as having been read, ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Kine to the bill (S. 3331) to provide 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 

the following: 

“That the President is hereby authorized and empowered to make 
an investigation to determine the most economical, available, and 
effective means for the utilization of the water resources of the Colo- 
rado River Basin, including the Colorado River proper, and all of its 
confluents, afluents, and tributaries, and for this purpose the Presicent 
is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a commission to consist of three persons, two of whom shall 
be engineers of recognized standing who are not interested in any 
project for the use of any of such water resources, and another 
person who has a practical knowledge of hydraulics and of the financ- 
ing of enterprises for the use of water for irrigation and for the 
generation of power. 

“The investigation shall include findings as to the rights of particular 
States in and to such waters and the availability of such waters for 
use in such particular States; the quantity flow of such waters 
throughout the year and throughout the series of years for which data 
are available; the uses to which such waters are presently applied; 
the quantity of silt carried by such waters and the effect of the de 
posit of silt upon the service of existing diversion works and canals: 
the quantity of public lands which may be irrigated by such waters 
and the practical limitations for the utilization of such waters for the 
irrigation of both public and private lands; whether control of flood 
waters is desirable and economical; and if so, whether such contro! 
should be undertaken by the United States or by the State govern- 
ment: concerned; what reservoir sites are available, what reservoirs 
are practical and feasible, the respective utility of each and tl 


| quantity of water which may be severally impounded in such reser- 


voirs; the cost of dams and other works for the impounding of such 
waters, including the general character of the dams and the locations 
at which they should be constructed; the potential utility of such 
impounded waters for the generation of power and the possible mar 
kets and localities for the utilization of such power; the water 
quired for use in the upper basin of the river and the effect of th 
use of the water in such upper basin upon the flow of the river in 
its lower course; the objections to the present canal diverting wate: 
for the irrigation of lands in the Imperial Valley of California aud 
whether or not a new canal entirely in American territory should 


built to convey such waters to lands in said valley and the cost o! 
such new canal; the present use of any of such waters for the irriga 
tion of lands in Mexico; and general and comprehensive conclusions 
upon all factors involved in the potential utilization of the water 
resources of said Colorado River Basin. 

“Sec. 2. The commission shall have power to subpena witnesses 
and have process for procuring any data and information required in 
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the premises; and shall make its report to the President not later 
than one year after the date of appointment. [ 

“The sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the President to 
rry out these provisions of this act.” 

On page 14, line 4, strike out the words “the Secretary of the 
interior” and insert the following: 

The Secretary of War, under and in connection with the super- 
ion of the Chief of Engineers, in accordance with plans to be pre- 
ed by the Chief of Enginéers and associate engineers of the War 
I irtment.” 

On page 14, strike out all of lines 2 and 3, and the words “ finan- 
cially solvent undertaking,” in line 4. 

On page 14, line 1, strike out the words “and other beneficial uses 


‘ 


V in the United States.” 

On page 14, strike out all of line 25, and the word “ Jands,” on page 
1 line 1. 

On page 13, line 24, strike out the words “ providing for storage.” 

On page 13, lines 23 and 24, strike out the words “and regulating 
the flow of the lower Colorado River.” 

On page 18, after line 16, insert the following: 

c) Before any water impounded by said dam shall be diverted, 
id. or leased, the lessees or vendees thereof, shail stipulate and 


declare that their use of such waters is subject to the rights reserved 


he upper basin States as defined in said compact, and that the 

use of said waters by said vendees or lessees shall be subject to the 
of the upper basin States to divert and use 7,500,000 acre-feet 

of the waters of the Colorado River at any time in the future not 
withstanding the use of any of said impounded waters by such lessees 


or vendees.”’ 

On page.18, after line 16, insert the following: 

“(d) Before any power generated from such impounded waters shall 
be sold, the vendees or lessees of such power shall stipulate and declare 

the rights of the upper basin States as reserved and defined 
said compact shall in nowise be affected or prejudiced by reason 
sale or lease of such power.” 

On page 18, after line 16, insert the following: 

* Before any water shall diverted into or delivered from said 
all-American canal the vendees, lessees, or users of such water shall 
stipulate and declare that the diversion and delivery of such waters 


it 
DY 


the 


be 


shall in nowise affect or prejudice the rights of the upper basin States 
to the full use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water as reserved in and 
defined by said compact.” 

On page 18, after line 16, insert the following: 

“The rights of the State of Utah in and to the waters of the 
Colorado River and its tributaries within said State shall never be 


questioned and no right shall be acquired by any State, corporation, 
in the waters impounded by said dam or in the power 
generated by the waters impounded in said dam which shall in any- 
diminish the perpetual right of the State of Utah and the 
nhabitants of said State to the full use of the waters of the Colorado 
River as reserved in and defined by said compact.” 

On page 18, after line 16, insert the following: 


or person 


wise 


“The right and title of the State of Utah to that part of the bed 


of the Colorado River within that State is hereby recognized and 
onfirmed.” 
On page 18, after line 16, insert the following: 
‘The fact that the State of Utah may not use any part of the 
iter reseryed to it in conjunction with the other upper basin 
States shall not affect the right of the State of Utah to said waters. 
The nonuse of such waters or any part of the same for any period 
whatever shall not be taken or regarded as an abandonment of the 
cht of the State of Utah to such waters as reserved in and defined 


said compact.” 
On page 18, after line 16, insert the following: 
“The United States shall be fully paid for the 
all-American canal within 25 years from the date 
encement of construction under this act. 
‘Contracts for the sale, or lease of water for culinary, irrigation, 
power purposes shall stipulate for payment in a term not to exceed 


of 
com- 


construction 
of the 


“o> years, and until such payments shall have been fully made, the 
United States shall have a lien upon all franchises, leases, grants, 


rks, power lines, canals, conduits, or other works of the lessees or 
ndees to secure the payment of the principal of moneys advanced 
y the Government under this act together with interest thereon and 
the Government may, upon default, proceed to enforce such. lien 
ind all persons or corporations receiving any water or power under 
ntract as provided in this act shall be joint and several obligors 
fo pay the United States the principal and interest of the 
dvanced under this act.” 

On page 18, after line 16, insert the following: 


moneys 


“The power and water sold or leased under this act shall be 
ld or leased upon competitive bids.” 
On page 14, line 6, strike out the word “ operate”; and line 7, 


trike out the words “and maintain a dam and incidental works.” 
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On page 14, line 8, strike out the words “ Black Canyon or Boulder 
Canyon” and insert in lieu thereof “at or near Topock, in the State 
of Arizona.” 

On page 14, line 10, strike out the word “ twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ eight.” 

On page 14, line 10, strike out the words “and a main canal” and 
all of lines 33, 12, 13, 14, and down to apd including the word 
“ California” in line 15. a 

On page 14, line 15, strike out the words “also to construct and 
equip” and all of lines 16, 17, 18, 19, to and including the word 
“ reservoir’ in line 20. 

On page 14, line 23, strike out the word “ purposes 
lieu thereof the word “ purpose.” 

On page 14, strike out lines 2 


and insert in 


25: 
avd, 


and and on page 15 all of lines 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any moneys not otherwise appropriated out of the Treasury of the 


United States, the sum of not to exceed $10,000,000 to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the acquisition, by 
purchase or condemnation, or otherwise, of the lands required for 
said dam and for the construction and completion of the same accord 
ing to plans prepared by the Chief of Engineers and approved by the 
Secretary of War.” 

On page 15, strike out all of subdivision (b) and insert the following 
paragraph : 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized upon appropria 
tions being made by Congress, to make the limits of 
the authorization herein provided for, upon requests made by the 
Secretary of War, for the acquisition of the necessary land upon 
which to construct said dam, and for the cost of building and com- 
pleting the same.” 

On page 15, strike out all of subdivision 
lines 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, inclusive. 

On page 15, strike out subdivision (d) beginning with line 
through lines 23, 24, and 25; and on page 16, strike out lines 1, 2, 
4, 5, and 6, concluding subdivision (d). 

On page 16, strike out all of subdivision (e) of section 2, being lines 
7 to 17, inclusive. 

On page 16, strike out all of subdivision (f) of section being 
lines 18 to 24, inclusive; and on page 17 strike out lines 1 and 2. 

On page 17, strike out all of subdivision (g) of section 2, being lines 
3 to 9, inclusive. 

On pages 17 and 18, strike out 


advances within 


» 


(ec) of section 2, being 


9 


22 
3, 
» 


all of section 4, subdivision (a), being 


lines 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 on page 17, and lines 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 on page 18, and subdivision (b), being lines 7, 8, 


9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 on page 18, and insert the following: 

“ No work shall be begun and no moneys expended on or in connec- 
tion with the work provided for in this act, and no water rights shall 
be claimed or initiated hereunder by any State, corporation, or person, 
and no steps shall be taken by the United States, or any persons in its 
behalf, to initiate or perfect any claims to the use of water pertinent 
to such work herein authorized until the States of California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona shall have approved the 
Colorado River compact mentioned in 14 hereof, and without 
any reservation whatever, and until the State of California shall have 
rescinded or repealed its qualified ratification of said compact, and its 
legislature shall have duly passed an act of ratification without reser- 
vation or qualification of any character or description.” 

On page 18, strike out subdivision B, being lines 7 to 16, inclusive 

On pages 18 and 19, strike out section 5, being lines 17 to 25 on page 
18, and lines 1 to 17 on page 19, and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to operate and control said dam and reser- 
voir until Congress shall further provide, and shall deliver from said 
reservoir to the persons or corporations entitled to the waters there 
such portion as said persons or corporations may be severally entitled 
thereto; that the control and regulation of the Secretary of War shall 
extend no further than to deliver from said reservoir, through canals 
existing or hereafter constructed, such quantities of water as said per- 
sons are entitled to receive; that the Secretary of War shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as will tend to conserve the waters of said 
Colorado River in such reservoir, and shall employ and said 
reservoir as to equalize, so far as possible and to the best interests of 
those entitled to use the waters thereof, the flow of the same, in erder 
that floods may be prevented and that those entitled to the use of said 
water may have the fullest opportunity to use the same for culinary, 
irrigation, and other useful purposes.” 

On page 19, strike out subdivision A, being lines 18 to 20, inclusive. 


section 


S50 use 


On page 17, strike out all of section 3, being lines 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14. 

On pages 19 and 20, strike out subdivision B, being lines 21 to 
25, inclusive, on page 19, and lines 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 20 

On page 20, strike out all of subdivision (c) being lines 6 to 24, 


inclusive. 
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On page 21, strike out subdivision (d) being lines 1 to 18, inclusive. 

On page 21, strike out the words “and third” in line 23, and the 
words “for power” in line 24. 

On page 21, strike out the words “the title to said dam, reservoir, 
plant, and incidental work shall forever remain in the United States 
and” being in lines 24 and 25; and on page 22 strike out lines 1 to 23, 
inclusive, and insert the following: 

“Upon the completion of said dam and reservoir, Congress shall by 
proper legislation transfer to the State or States in which the same 
are located, any interest which the United States may have therein, 
subject to the rights of prior appropriators in and to the waters of 
said Colorado River, impounded and held in said reservoir.” 

On page 22, strike out lines 24 and 25; and on page 23, lines 1 
to 19, inclusive. 

On page 23, line 20, strike out all of section 8, subdivision (a), 
being lines 20 to 25, inclusive. 

Strike out all of subdivision (c), being lines 1 to 11, inclusive, on 
page 24. 

On page 24, strike out all of subdivision (d), being lines 12 to 25, 
inclusive; and on page 25, lines 1 to 11, inclusive, and insert the 
following : 

“The United States, in constructing and controlling said dam and 
reservoir, as herein authorized shall observe and be subject to, and 
be controlled by, the terms of the said Colorado River compact.” 

On page 25, strike out subdivision (e), being lines 12 to 21, 
inclusive. 

On page 25, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 to 25, 
inclusive, on page 26, and lines 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 27. 

On page 27, strike out section 10, being lines 9 to 19, inclusive. 

On page 27, strike out lines 20 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 to 8, 
inclusive, on page 28, 

On page 28, line 17, strike out “and the provisions of the first 
paragraph of” and lines 18 to 24, inclusive. 

On page 28, strike out subdivision (b), being line 25 on page 28 and 
lines 1 to 4, inclusive, on page 29, and insert the words “ whatever 
rights the United States has in and to the waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries and the rights of all those claiming under 
the United States shall be subject to and controlled by the Colorado 
River compact.” 

On page 30, strike out section 13, being lines 5 to 8, inclusive. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 14567. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to allow credits to disbursing agents of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain 
cases ; and 

H. R. 16703. An act authorizing the President to appoint 
Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, 
a rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; to the calendar. 

H. R. 16336. An act for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Franklin EF. Neeley: 

H. R. 16706. An act for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell; 
and 

H. R. 16957. An act granting patent to O. E. Moore; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 4141. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic of Haiti 
“The medal for distinguished service”: 

H. R. 10290. An act for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr; 

H. R.12191. An act to reimburse Joseph Rosen, formerly of 
the United States Navy, for losses sustained while carrying 
out his duties; 

H. R. 12604. An act for the relief of Mary McCormick; 

H. R. 14718. An act for the promotion and retirement of 
William H. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine 
Band; 

H.R. 15182. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank A. 
Grab, father of Alfred Newton Grab, deceased seaman, United 
States Navy, in active service; 

H. R. 15215. An act for the relief of 
Robert O’Leary, United States Navy: 

H. R. 15916. An act to authorize Rear Admiral Albert P. 
Niblack, United States Navy, retired, to accept certain decora- 
tions from the Principality of Monaco and from the Kingdom 
of Denmark; 

H. R. 15928. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Peru, decoration 
and diploma of the Order of the Sun, and from the Republic 
of Ecuador, decoration and diploma of the Estralla Abdon 
Calderon ; 

H. R. 15981. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps to accept certain decorations 
conferred upon them by the Government of Greece; 

H. R. 15990. An act granting six months’ pay to Maria J. 
McShane; and 
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H. R. 16103. An act authorizing the acceptance, from the 
Republic,of Chile, of the order Al Mérito, conferred on certain 
officers of the United States Navy; and the acceptance, from 
the Republic of France, by certain citizens of the United States, 
of the decoration of the French Legion of Honor, heretofore 
conferred on them; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1564. An act for the relief of Lewis H. Francke and 
Blanche F. Shelley, sole legal heirs of Ralph K. Warrington : 

H.R. 1579. An act for the relief of persons suffering loss on 
account of the Lawton fire, 1917; 

H.R. 5471. An act for the relief of Josephine Thibodeaux; 

H. R. 5622. An act for the relief of Mary M. Jones; 

H. R. 5662. An act for the relief of John J. Corcoran; 

H. R. 5787. An act for the relief of J. C. Herbert; 

H. R. 7168. An act for the relief of the owner of the schooner 
Sentinel ; 

H. R. 7211. An act for the relief of James W. Kingon; 

H. R. 7852. An act for the relief of D. George Shorten; 

H. R. 11459. An act for the relief of William A. Light; 

H. R. 11727. An act for the relief of the Press Publishing 
Co., Marianna, Ark. ; 

H. R. 12623. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Squantum ; 

H. R. 12625. An act for the relief of the owner of scow 65/1; 

H. R. 12813. An act for the relief of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation (Ltd.) ; 

H. R. 13091. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

H.R. 15181. An act for the relief of S. K. Truby; 

H. R. 15197. An act for the relief of Jennie Wyant and 
others ; 

H. R. 15305. 

H. R. 15519. 

H. R. 15807. 

H. R. 15855. 

H. R. 15867. 


An 
An 
An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of Ben Wagner; 

act for the relief of Albert J. Zyvolski; 
act for the relief of Fred A. Knauf; 

act for the relief of Clifford J. Sanghove; 
act for the relief of Francis Sweeney; 

H. R. 16182. An act for the relief of William H. Lindsay ; 

H. R. 16224. An act for the relief of the DeWitt County Na- 
tional Bank, of Clinton, Il. ; 

H. R. 16311. An act for the relief of the First National Bank, 
Savanna, II. 

H. R. 1569. An act for the relief of Christine Brenzinger ; 

H. R. 11010. An act for the relief of Frances L. Dickinson ; 

H. R. 16482. An act for the relief of Pocahontas Fuel Co, 
(Inc.) ; 

H.R. 17108. An act giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. 
(Ine.) ; 

H. R. 16080. An act for the relief of Calvin H. Burkhead; 

H. R. 16828, An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; 

H. R. 17063. An act for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A, N. 
Ross ; and 

H. R. 17230. An act for the relief of Olof Nelson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 1386. An act for the relief of Purdy Trager; 

H. R. 3464. An act for the relief of John M. Andrews; 

H. R. 5179. An act to correct the military record of John W. 
Siple ; 

H. R. 7146. 

H. R. 8443. 


An act for the relief of William L. Trott; 
An act for the relief of James BE. Moyer ; 

H. R. 9855. An act for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster; 

H. R. 9927. An act for the relief of James P. Davis, alias 
James Davis; 

H. R. 10813. An act for the relief of Finas M. Williams; 

H. R. 11399. An act authorizing the President to reappoint 
E. C. Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, a captain of Infantry, United States Army ; 

H. R. 11483. An act for the relief of Theodore Herbert ; 

H. R. 13119. An act for the relief of Matilda Klopping ; 

H. R. 14664. An act for the relief of Dennis W. Scott; 

H. R. 14708. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Ritcherdson ; 

H. R. 6935. An act to correct the military record of William 
Mullins ; 

H. R. 11231. An act for the relief of John Strevy (deceased) ; 

H. R. 14161. An act for the relief of Alexander Ashbaugh ; 

H. R. 14312. An act for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias 
Angus Black ; 

H. R. 16658. An act for the relief of Robert Zink ; 

H. R. 16897. An act for the relief of William G. Beatty 
(deceased) ; 

H. R. 15274. An 

H. R. 15487. An 
Kidwell; 

H. R. 15633. An 


act for the relief of William Morin; 
act to correct the military record of Jordan 


act to correct military record of John W. 


Cleavenger, deceased ; 
H. R. 15637. An act for the relief of David Parrett ; : 
H. R. 15792. An act for the relief of Alfred St. Dennis; 
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An 
An 
An 
An 


H. R. 14955. 
H. R. 14977. 
H. R. 15178. 
H. R. 16091. 
Holmes: 
H. R. 16597. 
»bertson > 
H. R. 17014. An act to correct the records of the War Depart- 
veut to show that Guy Carlton Baker and Calton C. Baker or 
Carlton C. Baker is one and the same person; 

H. R.17057. An act granting an annuity to Dr. Robert P. 
( Ke 5 

H. J. Res. 295. Joint resolution to waive age of Paul R. Suth- 
erland, United States Army; and 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to award a Nicaraguan campaign badge to Capt. James P. 
Williams, in recognition of his services to the United States in 
the Nicaraguan campaign of 1912 and 1913; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


act for the relicf of William Earhart; 
act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 
act for the relief of Charlie R. Pate; 
act to correct the military record of Charles 


An act to correct the military record of Charles 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 

ina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison] to-day to the Boulder dam bill. I am offer- 
ing a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I ask that it may be considered as having been read 
and may lie on the table under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi will be received, will 
lie on the table, and be printed in the Recorp, and be considered 
as having been read. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Norris to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Harrison is as follows: 





\mendment proposed by Mr. Norris to the amendment by Senator 


I{arrison to the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and de- 
velopment of the lower Colorado River Basin, viz: On page —, line —, 
insert the following: 

“That the Seeretary of War is hereby empowered and directed to 


mplete Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and the steam plant at 
Nitrate Plant No, 2, in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, by installing in 
No. 2 the additional power units according to the plans and 
specifications of said dam, and the additional power unit in the steam 
plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2: Provided, The Secretary of War 
not install the additional unit in said steam plant until after 
ivestigation he shall be satisfied that the foundation of said steam 
int is sufficiently stable to sustain the additional weight made neces- 


Dam 


ull 


sary by such instaliation. 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby empowered and authorized 
to sell the current generated at said steam plant and said dam to 
States, counties, municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or indi- 
viduals, and to carry out said authority the Secretary of War is 


thorized to enter into contracts for such sale for a term not exceed- 
ing five years from the lst day of January, 1928; and the sale of 
ch current by the Secretary of War shall give preference to States, 
counties, or municipalities purchasing said current for distribution 
to citizens and customers. 
“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to dis 
ibute the current generated at Muscle Shoals equitably the 
States within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals. 

“That in order to place the Secretary of War upon a fair basis 
for making such contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such 
irrent, he is hereby expressly authorized to construct transmission 
within trausmission distance in any direction from 
and said steam plant, 

“That the money received by the Secretary of War for the sale 
of such current, after deducting the actual expense of operation, shall 

paid into the Treasury of the United States, and the same shail 

segregated and set aside as a special fund for experimentation in 

cheapening of fertilizer and for the manufacture, sale, and distri 
ition of fertilizer. 
“That the Secretary 
‘esearch Laboratory, 


tr among 


ines said Dam 
No. 2 


of Agriculture, through the Fixed Nitrogen 
hereby authorized and directed, within the 
mits of appropriations made by Congress from said fund, to construct, 
inaintain, and operate experimental plants anywhere in the United 
for the manufacture and distribution of fertilizer or any of 
ingredients comprising fertilizer, with a view of manufacturing the 
on a sufficiently large scale improve and cheapen for the 
of agriculture, various kinds of fertilizer suitable for the use 
farmers in the growing of all kinds of agricultural products. 
“That if the Secretary of Agriculture locates any such fertilizer 
Plant in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., there shall be turned over 
‘o him Nitrate Plant No. 1, together with the steam plant connected 


I is 
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me 
ne 
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therewith, and such other buildings, houses, dwellings, and shops there 
located as may be necessary for the use of the Secretary and his em- 
ployees in the construction, maintenance, and operation of such plant ; 
and if any such fertilizer plant is thus located or established in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, and the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
operation of the same needs or requires more power than can be sup- 
plied from said steam plant located at Nitrate Plant No. 1, or if for 
any reason the Secretary of Agriculture desires other power than that 
which can be produced at said steam plant located at Dam No. 1, then 
such additional power shall be supplied by the Secretary of War at 
actual cost either from said Dam No, 2 or said steam plant located 
at Nitrate Plant No. 2. 

“That both the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall report in detail to Congress on the first Monday in December of 
each year their operations under this joint resolution. 

“ That in order that the Secretary of Agriculture may not be delayed 
in the construction of any fertilizer plant authorized herein the sum of 
$10,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for that purpose 
from the Treasury of the United States, and any sum so appropriated 
shall be returned to the Treasury from the special fund herein provided 
for as soon as sufficient money has accumulated therein.” 


APPOINTMENTS TO PRESIDENTIAL OFFICES 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louis- 
iana yield further to me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield to the Senator if it does not 
take time. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it does so I shall withdraw my request. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louis- 
iana yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have a report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary on a House joint resolution, which simply proposes 
to correct an error in Public Act, No, 526, Sixty-ninth Congress. 
It is an act which was passed providing that when anyone is 
appointed to a presidential office he must make certain affidavits 
about not having paid any money for the office or having made 
any promise to secure it. I make that report from the Judiciary 
Committee. The report is unanimous, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution may be presently considered. 

I also ask unanimous consent, so that any Senator who so 
wishes may have an explanation of the joint resolution, to 
print as a part of my remarks the report made on the joint 
resolution by the chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution, which will be read by the title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuier CrerK. House Joint Resolution 332, 
error in Public, No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me understand what the resolution is, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall have to proceed. I have a very 
few minutes more. I have been courteous, but I must insist 
on resuming my remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. I withdraw the report. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I must insist on proceeding, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. I made no objection. I simply wished to 
know what the joint resolution provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
made objection to it. 
Mr. RANSDELL. 

being passed. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
with my remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. I withdraw tne report. 

After the conclusion of Mr. RANSDELL’s speech— 

LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

Mr. CAMERON and Mr. REED of Missouri 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. CAMERON. 
He cried: 


to correct an 


I have no objection to the joint resolution 


But I do not know what it is. 
Very well. then; I shall have to proceed 


addressed the 
The Senator from Arizona. 
Mr. President, when Christ was crucified, 


Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 


I am appealing to the Senate in that spirit—not in anger but 
in sorrow. I am appealing with more than the desperate 
earnestness of a man pleading for his life. I am appealing for 
the future life of my State. 

As one of you I represent Arizona in the Senate. You each 
and all represent some one State of the Union of States; but 
an irremediable wrong to one is a wrong to all. I am sveaking 
with all the power that is in me, in protest against a wrong, a 
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deadly wrong, not to an individual but to one of the sovereign 
States of this Union. 

The rights of an individual are sacred, but the rights of a 
State—the rights of all the people of a State—are even more 
sacred, and should be supremely sacred in the Senate of the 
United States, whose Members are the representatives of those 
States, 

I am appealing to you for justice for the State of Arizona, 
for fair play, for the Anglo-Saxon-American right to a square 
deal. All I am asking is that a sovereign State shall not be 
denied a right conceded to the commonest criminal. 

Any criminal, before he is condemned, has the right to a fair 
and impartial trial, and to a decision based on the facts pre- 
sented to the judge who sits in judgment on him. 

What would be thought of a judge who would render a 
decision against a defendant, depriving him of sacred rights of 
property guaranteed to him under the Constitution, when that 
judge had never heard or read the testimony in the case, and 
knew nothing of the facts on which he based his judgment, 
except what he may have picked up from casual conversation, 
or from reading reckless untruths in the newspapers? Why, 
such a judge would be impeached. 

Mr. President, I have no criticism to make of the Senate or 
of the Members of it. That is not the point... It is not the 
fault of the individual Senators who are now sitting in judg- 
ment on the life of a State that you do not know the facts of 
this case, in which the life of Arizona hangs in the balance. 

This bill is the most important measure now pending in Con- 
gress. It cuts deeper into the rights of a State than has ever 
been attempted before in the history of this Union of States. 
It involves more far-reaching questions of the violation of the 
rights of the States of this Union, than any other case that 
has ever arisen. 

A great war was fought over the right of secession. In this 
case it is proposed to tie the hands of Arizona behind her back 
and make her walk the plank, by this rule of cloture, without 
even a fighting chance for her life. It is inconceivable that the 
Senate will do such a thing as that to one of the sovereign 
States of this Union. 

We have been brought together here in this body to work 
together for the good of all the States, and to see to it that 
justice is done to all, at all times. We have been hurried and 
hustled along with the consideration of this intricate, complex, 
and inconceivably important measure with a haste wholly 
unwarranted, a haste which makes any adequate acquisition 
or understanding of the facts, or what the bill’ will do te 
Arizona, by the Senators who will vote onit, utterly impossible. 

I am not surprised that Senators who were routed out of 
their beds long after midnight and dragged here to make a 
quorum felt that it was an outrage. But the greater outrage 
was that a State of this Union should be denied her day in 
court and her right to a hearing, before being ruthlessly de- 
prived of her inalienable rights, unless her Senators in this 
body could talk through the night to empty seats to get the 
facts of her case into the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp in the faint 
hope that those facts might afterwards be read by the Senators 
sitting in judgment upon her. Their other duties must, in these 
closing hours of the session, necessarily preclude the considera- 
tion of Arizona’s rights, which they would otherwise desire to 
give to Arizona in the interest of manifest justice. 

The case of Arizona was presented on this floor, but not 
to the Senate, as you all know! The reason for that was that 
I was forced by the advocates of this bill, in their unreason- 
able, unjust, and unseemly haste to force the bill through at 
this session, to begin my statement in behalf of Arizona at a 
time of the day when the Senate ought to have adjourned, and 
when a majority of its members did, in fact, individually adjourn. 

The facts of Arizona’s case are in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
now, but no one of those who will in the end render judgment 
on her rights will have time to read and consider those facts 
before this session of Congress adjourns. You will have time 
before another session. The intervening interval will afford 
that opportunity, provided this bill is not driven through by 
brute force under a cloture rule in the closing hours of this 
session, and provided all fairness and justice are not thrown 
aside, and the representatives in this Senate who are fighting 
for the constitutional rights of a State are not throttled, in 
order that a piece of legislation shall be driven through, right 
or wrong, when it bears the marks of its shameless purpose 
on its face if read in the light of known facts and the records 
and reports of the Federal Government. 

Of what avail are known facts if ignorance and brute force 
can be permitted to smother them by a cloture and Senators 
are compelled to render judgment when they have no chance to 
inform themselves according to the traditional, orderly, and 
dignified course of procedure in this body? 
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The trouble here is that Senators themselves have been un- 
able to sit here and learn those known facts, because of the 
unearthly and unusual hours during which we were condemned 
to present them; and now, when it is too late to do it when 
Senators can give attention and consideration, we are threat- 
ened with a cloture. 

Do you realize, Mr. President and Senators, that by the 
passage of this bill you are nullifying every law enacted by the 
States or by the Federal Government to stay the slow, glacier- 
like approach of Asiatic competition in America? 

Congress enacted the Chinese exclusion act, to prevent the 
farmers of our race on the Pacific coast from being ruined by 
that competition and to save American labor from coolie com- 
petition. Now it is proposed to dedicate our second-greatest 
American river to recreating that competition below the line in 
Mexico. 

Senators from States where cotton has been king are hard 
put to it to find some remedy for present overproduction, and 
farmers are urged to reduce acreage to meet a shrunken mar- 
ket; and now you are proposing to reclaim a million acres in 
Mexico to increase production of cotton. 

Is that a scheme that smacks of common sense? Is it one 
that should be forced through, right or wrong, without the 
possibility of a chance that Senators voting on this bill should 
understand what it does to this country and to American 
farmers? 

Our manufacturers to-day are prosperous; but how long will 
they remain so if we deliberately bring into existence a great 
Asiatic population around the head of the Gulf of California 
in Mexico, where a population of several millions supported 
by agriculture will be supplemented by more millions born in 
Asia, but working in America just below the border, to make 
the things now made in our American factories, and make them 
where no tariff can ever protect us against the difference 
between the labor costs in American factories and in factories 
employing Asiatic coolie labor? 

The new contemplated Asiatic-controlled world seaport and 
airplane base on Adair Bay backs against America and its 
vast railroad system, and faces the oceans of the world at a 
deep-water harbor, where the largest battleships can dock. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator yield for the purpose of pre- 
senting the conference report on the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. If it will not take any time, I will yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have sent word to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison]. I do not think it will take long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. A conference report is privileged. 

Mr. CAMERON, If I am going to be taken from the floor, I 
will not yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CAMERON. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. CAMERON. Is it not a national tragedy, when our 
newspapers only a few short years ago warned the people in 
front-page column articles of the danger of the establishment 
of a Japanese base at Magdalena Bay in Mexico, when the 
Senate adopted the Lodge resolution defining a national policy, 
and again only recently when some Mexican speculator wanted 
to sell his land grant to Japanese, that now when it is pro- 
posed to establish millions of Japanese in Mexico, at the back 
door of Los Angeles and Phoenix and Tucson, the scheme is 
advocated by an avalanche of newspaper propaganda, much of 
it paid for out of the treasury of the people of Los Angeles, 
the city that is most menaced by this bill? 

On top of that, we are met by a ruthless drive to force this 
bill through by a cloture, after Arizona’s Senators have been 
compelled to use the hours of the night, and talk to utter 
emptiness, in an effort to stay this unholy alliance to destroy 
a State, undermine the prosperity of every farmer in the South- 
west, put every American factory face to face with Asiatic 
coolie competition on the American Continent, only a stone's 
throw from Los Angeles, and inevitably breed a war in the air 
between Asia and America, to be launched from the Asiatic- 
controlled airplane base only 330 miles from Los Angeles. 

The same string of newspapers that have for years preached 
the danger of Asiatic aggression, and the necessity for defense 
against it by flocks of airplanes, are now stultifying themselves 
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by a determined effort to bludgeon Congress into passing this 


hill to ereate the very thing they have been warning us against. 

We are told, and told, and told again, that the people want 
this measure. The fact is that whatever popular demand there 
is for this legislation has been worked up by a paid and un- 

crupulous propaganda, and is as ephemeral as the Mississippi 
R ubble of John Law in France or the Tulip Craze in Holland. 
It will pass as suddenly as it rose when the people learn the 
facts. 

This reckless and ruthless manufactured propaganda has even 
invaded the Halls of Congress, and right under our noses mov- 
ing picture films are being shown to get distorted and mis- 
leading ideas before Congress instead of the real facts in the 
orderly way provided by our legislative system. And the walls 
of the Senate Office Building have been used to advertise that 
vrossly deceptive moving-picture film. 

We have no control over the House of Representatives, but 
is it seemly that an avalanche of newspaper misinformation 
should be supplemented by moving-picture films at clubs and 
theaters in Washington and in buildings provided for congres- 
sional use. while the orderly and dignified consideration of an 
enormously important national measure, one that strikes dead 
the future prosperity of a sovereign state, is to be forced 
through without time for proper and orderly consideration by 
the Senators themselves because of an all-night session and 
cloture? 

The opponents of this bill have relied on the assurances of 
our Constitution for a decent and orderly regard by the 
Senate for the rights of a State fighting for its future existence 
through unhurried, traditional legislative procedure. Now are 
we to be deprived of all these ancient rights, by night sessions 
and by unusual cloture, while the pressure of one-sided selfish 
propaganda takes the place of complete legislative consideration? 

Could there be a more flagrant violation of the system 
provided by the Constitution, which made the Senate our 
bulwark of safety against just such efforts as this to substi- 
tute popular clamor for senatorial deliberations and regard 
for the rights of citizens and States? 

The character of the country in Arizona is so utterly dif- 
ferent from that in which the majority of the Senators live 
that this case demands and must have more thoughtful 
study by them of Arizona’s unique condition than in the case 
of a country more familiar. It is not easy for a mind ac- 
customed to an ordinary climatic environment to realize the 
worthlessness of the vast desert expanses comprising Arizona 
unless they are reclaimed by irrigation. 

Arizona is an arid State. Agriculture is possible only with 
irrigation. The available water supply in Arizona, without the 
Colorado River, is insufficient for an adequate agricultural 
foundation for the State. Arizona’s only hope for the future 
lies in the Colorado River as a source of water supply for 
the reclamation of large areas of arid lands within the State— 
lands now deserts, but with irrigation, enormously fertile. In 
that way alone can Arizona hope for an enduring agricultural 
foundation on which the costly structure of a civilized State 
can be sustained. 

Every year that passes depletes Arizona’s mining resources. 

The cheap free-trade copper of the African Congo and of the 
Andes threatens the extinction of Arizona’s copper industry. 
Already this alien competition is closing down the mines of 
Michigan and Montana, It has fallen like a blight over any new 
copper development in Arizona—a blight worse than the boll 
weevil and the corn borer. 

Arizona must cling with the desperate tenacity of a drowning 
man to her rights in the Colorado River as a source of water 
supply for reclaiming her now arid wastes, and this Boulder 
dam bill deliberately proposes to take the water away from 
Arizona and send it to Mexico. Then Arizona will not only 
lave to meet the competition of the Egyptian fellaheen, which 
has ruined her market for long-staple cotton, and the competi- 
tion of the Andes Indians and the gee-string labor of the African 
Congo in her copper market; she will also have to meet the 
coolie labor of Asia in her food market from Japanese culti- 
Vating the rich delta of the Colorado River and irrigating those 
competing lands with Colorado River water, stolen from Arizona 
for the benefit of a speculative syndicate in Mexico, 
building of the Black-Boulder lowline Asiatic-Mexican project. 
Once lost to Arizona, this water is gone forever. It can never 
be restored to her. Her basic resource is irretrievably lost. 

The shocking thing about this situation is that we need only 
to refer to the official report of the United States Reclamation 
Service for an admission of the plan to send at least 40 per cent 
= the waters of the Colorado River to irrigate those Mexican 
ands, 

The “Bible of the Boulder dam project,” as it is called, is 
the Albert B. Fall-Arthur P. Davis report, Senate Document 


by the | 
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142, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. That report and 
the preliminary report preceding it showed on their maps just 
where the Mexican lands are located that it is proposed to irri- 
gate with the Colorado River water to be taken from Arizona 
under this bill. Those are the reports on which this bill is 
based. 

Are you going to muzzle Arizona with cloture in order that 
this bill, based on those reports, may be passed by Congress 
with such a rush that the defenders of Arizona can not get 
the true facts considered by the Members of the Senate before 
that action is taken? It is unbelievable that the Senate will 
lend itself to such an iniquitous accomplishment. 

More than a million acres of land owned by American land 
speculators in Mexico will be the chief beneficiaries of this 
legislation. That fact is proved by the reports I have referred 
to, and there is no escape from it. The newspaper mare’s-nest 
so diligently exploited, that this bill should be passed because 
the power trust is opposed to it, is nothing but a smoke screen 
to hide the real purpose of the bill. That real purpose is the 
theft of the Colorado River from Arizona to put water on over a 
a million acres in Mexico, and enable the land syndicates that 
own it to sell it to Japanese colonists and establish a great 
Japanese agricultural competition, over across the line in 
Mexico, after we have undertaken to protect ourselves against 
it in California and Arizona by the antialien land laws. 

Every fact proving that declaration is made clear in my 
statement in the CoN@RESSIONAL Recorp, and all I ask now is 
that my brother Senators will be frank and fair and just to a 
State which asks justice from them, and not decide this case 
until they have read my statement. They could not hear it, 
because of the unreasonable hour when I was forced to speak 
by this car of juggernaut process, by which it is sought to ride 
this bill over Arizona at this session. 

We have no fear of the action of this Senate if the Senators 
will give themselves time to possess themselves of the facts 
before condemning Arizona to future ruin. No Senator who has 
not read my statement can conscientiously approve the haste 
in passing this bill, without knowing the effect it. will have on 
Arizona and on the Nation. 

What difference will it make to Los Angeles if they are de- 
layed a few months in getting power from the Colorado River? 

None! 

What difference will it make to Los Angeles if they are de- 
layed a few months in getting water from the Colorado River 
through the building of the Mulholland scheme to pump it 
1,400 feet over Shaver’s summit? 

None whatever! 

What difference will it make to the Imperial Valley if there 
is a delay of a few months in the reclamation of 500,000 more 
acres in that valley? 

It will make no difference.’ I do not hesitate to say that 
no one can know the facts relating to the connection between 
this bill for the Boulder dam and the Mexican lands, without 
being satisfied that flood protection under this bill for the 
Imperial Valley is nothing more than a stalking-ox behind 
which the syndicates of speculators, owning over a million 
acres in Mexico, are trying to kill off Arizona’s rights, in order 
that they may get the waters for their proposed Japanese agri- 
cultural competitive colony. The contemplated world seaport 
to compete with the port of Los Angeles will wake the people 
of Los Angeles up to what has been done to them before many 
months. That is where the shoe pinches. 

The secret and malignant power behind this bill is that vast 
American interest in Mexico. The more anybody studies the 
situation the stronger that conviction becomes in his inind. 
As yet, the public does not know the facts. The avalanche of 
misleading, deceptive, and false propaganda pouring from the 
columns of some newspapers, has led them astray. 

When they get the truth they will wake up with a jolt. I 
do not want to see the Senate rush this bill through and play 
into the hands of such an unpatriotic scheme to transplant 
Asiatic competition to America, in order that profits of billions 
of dollars may line the pockets of land speculators. 

If this bill is passed, all the land that will ever be irrigated 
from the Colorado River in Arizona will be, at most, 300,000 
acres of low river level land. The Fall-Davis report fixed the 
area at 280,000 acres. The report of the Arizona Engineering 
Commission raised it to 300,000 acres. Any scheme to pump 
water 200 feet for farming is a delusion. If this Boulder dam 
bill is not passed, 3,300,000 acres will be irrigated by gravity 
in Arizona from the Colorado River. The real issue now be- 
fore the Senate is whether Arizona shall be ruthlessly ruined 
by being robbed of the water to reclaim that vast area in 
order that the waters shall go to Mexico. 

I will ask my brother Senators whether if such a situation 
could arise with reference to their own State, they would not 
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feel that cloture is a bludgeon that ought not to be applied | 


to force this measure through without due consideration at 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. President and Senators, I appeal to you as fair men! 
I appeal to you as just men! You know in your hearts that 
you have not the knowledge of the facts relating to the effect 
of this bill on Arizona that you would want any judge to have 
in a case involving your life or rights of property before he 
made his decision. 

Let this cup pass from Arizona! 

Mr. President, I have two amendments as to which I will 
ask the same procedure that has been taken with regard to 
other amendments te-day, that they be considered as read, be 
printed, and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OPFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be received, will lie upon the table, be printed in 
the Recorp, and be considered as having been read. 


Amendment by Mr. Cameron to the bill (8. 3331) to provide for the 
protection and Cevelopment of the lower Colorado River Basin, viz: 

On page 14, line 8, strike out the following: 
Boulder Canyon,” and in lieu thereof insert “ Bridge Canyon to a height 
of not less than 566 feet, and at Glen Canyon.” 

On page 14, lines 16, 17, and 18, strike out the following: “ dam and 
within a State which has approved the Colorado River compact herein- 
after mentioned,” and in lieu thereof insert the word “ dams.” 

On page 15, line 12, and on page 17, line 14, strike out “ $126,- 
000,000," and in lieu thereof insert “ $175,000,000.” 


Mr. PHIPPS and Mr. REED of Missouri addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION S—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I now call up the conference 
report on the District of Columbia appropriation bill, House 
bill 16800, which is a full and complete report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to make a parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


The Senator will state his 


I want to ask if the Chair thinks 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that is only ong 
of four amendments that I thought of offering. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; I am perfeetly Willing 
that the Senator shall offer them when we get the resolution 
before the Senate, but I want this matter before the Senate, ang 
if this unanimous consent is not agreed to, then E shall have to 
ask the Senate to proceed to-night to the consideration of the 
resolution. Perhaps the Senate will not agree to do it, but | 
shall try to get the necessary votes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the agreement proposed 
will be entered into. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

M:. REED of Missouri. Then, Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. Wait a minute. Let the request be stated so 
that we may know exactly what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objeetion has been made. 

“Mr. CURTIS. Let it be stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 


I am sorry, Mr. President; I 


Objection is made. 





not the Senator from 


| Missouri state his request again? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. It is that on Tuesday evening next, 


| ° ‘ : * 
| at 8 o’clock, the Senate shall be in session, and that Senate Reso- 


he can see me after this conference report is disposed of, so | 


that I can ask for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Chair’s eyesight will be good. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I object to the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
ator from Missouri is recognized, 

INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
conferenees about Senate Resolution 364, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has some engagements which are 
important, and he is interested in the matter. Partly to 
accommodate him and partly to accommodate other Senators, 
some arrangements have been made so that unanimous consent 
shall be asked, and of course if any Senator objects, that will 
be the end of it. 

My request for unanimous consent is that on Tuesday next at 


The Sen- 


lution 364 shall be made the special order for the consideration 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I suggest an addendum, that no 
other business shall be taken up on that night. 

Mr. MOSES. That will not cover the situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because, of course, the session might run through the 
night. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am not object- 
ing captiously. I am very much interested in the passage of 
the alien property bill; and if we are going to get that passed, 
with the jam that is now existing in the Senate, we are going to 
have to work every night next week on matters of general lexis- 
lation. This resolution, sponsored by my friend from Missouri, 
is going to lead to much debate. I have indicated the nature 
of some of the amendments I am going to offer to it, and I 
know they would not be adopted without long debate. 

We are tired in Pennsylvania of being singled out for investi- 
gation; and if the resolution passes I intend to do my best to 
compel that investigation to be extended to the States in the 
South where less than 1 per cent of the voters have voted for 
United States Senators. I think it is just as necessary to inves- 


| tigate efforts to prevent votes from coming out as it is to go 


into an investigation of efforts to get votes out. I do not think 
that proposition can be disposed of in the space of one short 
evening. Being in good health, I am ready to stay here all 


| night; but I do not think it can be disposed of in the space of 


Mr. President, there have been some | 


one night. If we once start, there will not be much else done 
in the Senate at this session. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am in favor of 


| passing an alien property bill as much as the Senator from 


Pennsylvania can be, but I am not in favor of having the work 
of this committee aborted at this point. I can readily see why 
interested parties might desire that result. I have consulted 


| with some of the Members of the Senate, but not with the Nena 


8 o'clock p. m. the Senate shall be in session, and that it shall | 


proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 364 as a 
special order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that request will be granted. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator has no objection, 
I would like to add a clause to the request to the effect that no 
other business shall be taken up on Tuesday evening. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, will not the Senator include in the request a 
clause that we shall adjourn at not later than 11 o'clock? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to include that. 


want to dispose of this resolution. I will say to the Senator 


I | 


tor from Pennsylvania. If it is his attitude—and I take it that 
it is his attitude as now expressed—that he does not propose to 
let the resolution be adopted if he can prevent it, then we might 


| as well face that situation and face it now. 


from Pennsylvania I realize that he has objected to certain | 


language in this resolution, the words authorizing the committee 
to open any or all ballot boxes in its discretion. The situation 
is that the committee has had before it two centestants for the 
seat in the Senate from Pennsylvania. It has been stated to 
them that any ballot boxes will be opened that they request, 
but it is apparently useless to open all the ballot boxes where 
the contestants themselves do not ask it. Accordingly, to meet 
the objection of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I shall, when 
the resolution comes up, offer the amendment, so that the 


| mean this: 


resolution shall provide that the committee “Is authorized in | 


its discretion to open any or all of the ballot boxes when 
requested by either of the contestants for a seat in the United 
States Senate from Pennsylvania.” If the phraseology is not 
apt, it will be made apt to cover that idea. 


- 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 


souri yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I am queried by a word which the Senator has 
employed. Just what does he mean by having the work of the 
committee “ aborted”? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 1 made it very plain yesterday. 
Perhaps the Senator from New Hampshire was not present. | 
The committee has proceeded in Pennsylvania u) 
to a certain point. It was charged with the duty of discoveriug 
what influences and what moneys had been expended in any 
of the elections, either at the primary or at the general elec- 
tion, Charges have been filed with the committee, the substance 
and effect of which is that many thousands of men were voted 
in Pennsylvania who were not entitled to vote or that fictitious 
names have been voted. The committee was ordered to take 
possession of the ballot bexes and of the records of the elec- 
tion. That it has done in the two counties to which the prin- 
cipal charges have reference. In order to ascertain whether 


those charges are true and what money or influences have 
been employed, it is necessary to open the ballot boxes and 
compare the ballots with the voters’ lists and with the registra- 
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‘on lists, and to take testimony to oscertain whether or not 
titious ballots have been cast. 
\ir. MOSES. May I ask the Senator another question? 
\ir. REED of Missouri. If that is not done, then the com- 
e report will have stopped short of completion. That is 
I meant when I said the work of the committee would be 
ted. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
\Mr. MOSES. All those charges are in connectior with the 
test filed by Mr. Wilson against Mr. Vare, are they not? 
\ir. REED of Missouri. Those charges would be embraced 
that investigation. That is a separate proposition. When 
Wilson and Mr. Vare come to contest the seat, they can 
duct the contest as they please; but this investigation is an 
investigation ordered by the Senate for the purpose of deter- 
mining the character of elections that are being held in the 
Unitea States and the influences which are being used to put 
into this body. 
Mr. MOSES. I am glad to have the Senator say that this 
nvestigation is “for the purpose of det rmining the character 
elections that are being heid in the United States.” Then 
y confine it to Pennsylvania and Illinois? 
REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it is not so confined. 
The original resolution covered the entire United States; but, 
of course, the committee, within the time that it had, could not 
vo into every State in the Union; neither was there any occa- 
sion to go into States unless there was some substantial charge 
made by responsible parties. Many charges were made from 
many States which were not backed by substantial evidence 
or which lacked an apparent solidity back of them. They were 
disregarded. ; 
We started in Pennsylvania, and we went into Illinois. Then 
the chairman of the Republican committee of Indiana charged 
at enormous sums of money were being usec by the Demo- 
in Indiana. The charge having been made from that 
authoritative source, there was nothing else to do but investi- 
Then in the State of Arizona the chairman of the Re- 
publican committee, I believe, made charges that large sums 
of money were being expended there. 
Mr. MOSES. The Republican candidate himself made that 
charge 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the chairman of the Re- 
publican committee did, but anyway the candidate did, and de- 


| I 


\ir 


crats 


rate. 


manded an immediate investigation. Having been made in 
that authoritative way, the investigation was conducted. Simi- 


lur charges were made against the candidate in the State of 
Washington. Having been made in that authoritative way, an 
investigation was conducted. Then charges were made in the 
State of Oregon that a large amount of money was being ex- 
pended by one of the Republican candidates against another 
Republican candidate. Investigation was demanded by the par- 
{ interested, and it was held. 

That concluded all except that there was a charge made that 
there had been an unusual amount of money expended in 
Kansas City, Mo. The author of that charge was called before 
me, the only member of the committee who could be present, 
nd was asked to name his witnesses and state his facts. The 
tatement was made to him at the time that I would not con- 
duct the investigation because I might have an interest, but 
committee and not sit with the committee, when they determined 
auction should be taken. That course was followed, the 
iitter was submitted to the other members of the committee 
without my presence, and they took such action as they saw 


Whit 


fit. their action being— 

Mr. MOSES. They dismissed the charges. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Their decision was that there had 
heen no substantial evidence produced, which was the fact. 
Now, what does the Senator want? Does he want the com- 


nittee to be denied the right to complete its investigation in 
Pennsylvania ? 


Mr. MOSES. Oh, no: but I want all the ballot boxes 
mened., 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The committee has that authority 
iow 

Mr. MOSES. Will they exercise it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And open all the ballot boxes? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I say they will ail be opened at the 
equest of either of the parties. That is my proposed amenid- 
ent. That has been our statement from the first. We called 
efore us Mr. VareE and Mr. Wilson, and they gave us their joint 
tter to the authorities of Pennsylvania to deliver the boxes. 
hey were told they could be present with their representatives 
When the boxes were taken, that they could be present with 
their representatives when they were opened, and that we would 
impound the boxes from any district in Pennsylvania, 


t I would lay his statement before the other members of the | 
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I simply say this to my friend: I have tried to conduct this 
investigation like the judge of a court. I intend to proceed in 
that way without malice toward anyone and without favoritism. 
If he doubts my good faith or if the Senate doubts it, let them 
get some one to attend to the business in whom they have 
confidence. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am prepared to give testimony 
to the manner in which the chairman of this special committee 
has carried on his work. He carried on an investigation by 
questionnaire in my State, and he issued the same questionnaire 
to all candidates, Republicans and Democrats. His questions 
were searching. He spared no one, although if he had been 
intending to exercise favor in behalf of any person our relations 
were such that I might have expected him to exercise some favor 
in behalf of me, because I was a candidate. But the Senator 
from Missouri probed as deeply into the conduct of my cam- 
paign as he did into the conduct of the campaign of my op- 
ponents in the Republican primaries, as deeply as he did into 
the conduct of the campaign of the Democrats who were seek- 
ing the nomination and election in New Hampshire. 

So far as my personal knowledge goes, I wish to state pub- 
licly that no one could have exercised his function more fairly. 
with less discrimination or with a larger purpose to ascer- 
tain the complete truth, than was exercised by the Senator 
from Missouri in his investigation into the affairs of the pri- 
mary and the election in New Hampshire. 

That, however, Mr. President, not what I complain of. 
That, however, Mr. President, is not the basis of any comment 
I may choose to make upon the present situation. There were 
33 States in the Union in which senatorial elections were car- 
ried on. Upon the basis of complaints made, more or less 
fundamentally, more or less authoritatively, more or less re- 
spectably, if | may use that adverb, the committee of which the 
Senator from Missouri is the chairman examined into the con- 
duct of the primary and the election in eight States, if my 
digital computation as the Senator went on to enumerate tha 
States is correct. In other words, less than one-quarter of the 
senatorial primaries and elections in the country have been 
investigated. I think, Mr. President, that they should all be 
investigated if there any substantial representation made 
to the committee that they should be investigated. 

Now, the Senator from Maine [|Mr. Hate] has had here and 
has shown to me the draft of an amendment which he proposes 
to submit to the resolution before it shall be voted on, provid- 
ing that whenever five Senators in writing shall request this 
committee to conduct investigation into any primary or any 
election, it shall be mandatory upon the committee to conduct 
it. Would the Senator from Missouri regard that as a reason- 
ably authoritative basis upon which to conduct such an investi- 
gation? 

Mr. LEED of Missouri. Not as the Senator states it, be- 
cause that would create a situation by which any tive Senators, 
without a particle of evidence, without a fact, without the name 
of a witness, would send this committee seurrying around the 
country to do a us thing. jsut this committee has inves 
tigated wherever there has been a substantial charg* made b 
a responsible party, accompanied by a statement of facts and 
names of witnesses which seemed to afford a reasonable ground 
of belief that something of importance could be proven. This 
committee will continue to do that, either at the request of a 
private individual, provided he brings forward the names of 
the witnesses and reasonable ground to believe that there is a 
case to be made, or 


is 


Is 


‘less 





Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I interject 
a question? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Just a moment. But a mere stite- 


ment of five Senators that they want 
involve us in a ridiculous situation. I ask the Senate to believe 
that this investigation has been conducted not in a partisan 
spirit, and it is not going to be conducted in a partisan spirit, 
but whenever anybody comes before us who is a responsible 
person, with facts and the names of witnesses, so that we have 
reason to believe that anything has been done which taints the 
election of any man who was voted on in 1926, we will proceed 
in good faith to that work. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator uses the verb “taints.” Does he 
mean that which taints only or refers to the expenditure of 
money? 

Mr. REED of 
tion in any State. 

Mr. MOSES. Any violation of the Constitution under cover 
of State statutes? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


an investigation might 


Missouri. Oh, no; I mean fraud or corrup- 


Certainly, I mean that. 


Mr. MOSES. Very well. Then let me ask the Senator this 
question: If the amendment which has been drawn by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] shall be amended to the effeet 
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that the committee shall investigate if five Senators in writing 
represent to the committee that in their opinion there are con- 
ditions subversive of constitutional principles in any State in 
which elections of Senators have been conducted, will the Sena- 
tor accept such an amendment and vote for it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, sir; not unless it is followed 
with the names of witnesses and a statement of facts which 
will enable the committee to proceed. 

Mr. MOSES. In other words—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator made it perfectly 
plain; we need not haggle about it. I think we understand 
each other. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Two soothsayers need not stand 
and look at each other without smiling. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator and I always do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator wants the ridiculous 
proposition that five Senaters without any responsibility on 
their part-——— 

Mr. MOSES. Except their names. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May say, “We want the State of 
Georgia,’ we will say for illustration, “investigated”; and 
thereupon the committee would go down to Georgia and sit 
down there without any evidence. 

Now, my proposition is this, and it is perfectly obvious: We 
do not need a representation from five Senators. When one 
Senator will send to the committee a specific charge of an 
act which is violative of the Constitution or which shows an 
election was fraudulent or corrupt, and he states to the com- 
mittee, “The following facts exist which would sustain the 
charge; they can be proven by the following witnesses,” we 
will investigate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I have the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And we will do that without the 
signature of five Senators or the signature of one Senator 
whenever such a charge is made by responsible people with 
evidence to back it. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well. Now, let me ask the chairman of 
the conunittee this question: In the course of all the discussion 
which has taken place here there has been a good deal of talk 
about “zero” precincts in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. If I, as a Senator, should submit to the chair- 
man of the committee a statement that the election returns in 
a given State showed not only “zero” precincts but “zero” 
counties, would the chairman of the committee deem that to be 
sufficient ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 





I do not know whether I would or 


not. It would depend absolutely upon the conditions. 
Mr. MOSES. Conditions such as what, may I ask the 
Senator? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire just wants to consume time. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; I am anxious to get away. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It does not make any difference to 
me whether the committee’s power is extended, only the men 
who cut it off must take the responsibility. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, where we know there are Demo- 
crats and there are Republicans, the mere statement that there 
are “ zero” precincts would not mean anything to me, because it 
is entirely possible there can be a “ zero” precinct and an honest 
vote; but if that statement were accompanied by the averment, 
supported by responsible parties, that there were a large number 
of Republicans, to turn the condition about, in that precinct, 
and that many of those Republicans had gone to the polls, that 
many of those Republicans were ready to testify that they had 
voted and their votes ought to be recorded, and they were not— 
with that kind of a statement I would say that if any inter- 
ested party wanted that ballot box opened, it ought to be looked 
into. The mere fact, however, that a “zero” precinct exists, 
while a somewhat remarkable situation, does not in itself prove 
anything, all of which we know. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator go one step 
further in this respect? Suppose I were able to bring to him, 
as I think I ean, a graduate of a normal school, though a man 
of color, who had gone to the courthouse in a given county, had 
entered at the central entrance and had turned to the left into 
the office of the county superintendent of schools, had there 
passed an examination which entitled him to a. certificate as a 
teacher in schools up to and including the eighth grade—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What has whether he turned to the 
left or right or whether or not he passed an examination got 
to do with this case? 

Mr. MOSES. Just a moment, please. 
to go a step further. 


I asked the Senator 
I will ask him now to go another step. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. We have followed this colore? gep- 
tleman now around the corner. Suppose he cut a corner? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to ask for the regular order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MOSES. The regular order is what is before the Senate, 
and I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has the floor. The Senator from Missouri had taken his 
seat. — 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire a question. 

Mr. MOSES. Just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. How much longer will the Senator oceupy 
the floor? 

Mr. MOSES. I can not yield until I have finished the hypo- 
thetical question which I am addressing to the Senator from 
Missouri. I am going to finish it, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, with all his vociferousness, can not take me off the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire declines to yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 
BR... MOSES. I can not yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire declines to yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I decline to yield until I put this question. 
Now, to proceed further 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator had taken the colored 
gentleman around the corner, I believe. 

Mr. MOSES. I had him at the left hand of the central en- 
trance of the courthouse. The statutes of that State—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the Senator the plans and 
specifications of the courthouse? 

Mr. MOSES. I will submit them to the committee when the 
proper time comes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I should like to have the blue prints. 

Mr. MOSES. I will submit them when the committee his 
authority to go on with the investigation. I will then submit 
everything. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And we will get the authority or 
the Senate will not do any more business at this session: I 
notify you of that. 

Mr. MOSES. That does not bother me at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The thing that is bothering the 
Senator from New Hampshire is that there may be some dis- 
closures made that will be embarrassing. 

Mr. MOSES. Not to me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
ciates. 

Mr. MOSES. They can take care of themselves. 

The statute of that State provides that in order to vote a 
man must have certain educational qualifications, such as being 
able to read and write, or he must pay taxes on property 
amounting to a certain number of hundreds of dollars. This 
man comes out of the office on the left of the entrance; he has 
in his hand a certificate entitling him to teach school up to and 
including the eighth grade. He goes right across the hall o1 
the right, this time to the office of the county clerk. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How far is it across to the hall—how 
many feet? 

Mr. MOSES. 
the blue print. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. MOSES. And he presents the certificate and asks to 
be registered as a voter, but is denied that right. Would tha! 
constitute a basis for the Senator from Missouri, as chair- 
man of this committee, to investigate the conditions in thi! 
case? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not in the case cf one individual. 

Mr. 1-OSES. How many individuals would there have to be? 
I will try to get a sufficient number. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now let us get down to a serious 
discussion 

Mr. MOSES. T am serious, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it is possible to reduce any 
question in the world to cn absurdity if we have the right kind 
of experts in absurdities. 

Mr. MOSES. There are two of them on the floor at the minute. 








But to some of the Senator’s asso- 


I imagine 16 feet, but that will be shown on 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, I do not know who is the 

particular colored mar ; he may be a constituent of the Senator. 
Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; there are only 257 of them in my whole 

State. 

, Mr. CARAWAY. He may be a iriend of the Senator. 

\Ir. MOSES. Oh, no; he is not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He may have had some of the Senator's 

money in his pocket. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A little humor now and then is 
relished by the best of men. 

| should like to ask the Senator, before I pass on the ques- 
tion, does he think that the refusal of an election commissioner 

let a Singie individual register would warrant a committee 
of the Senate going into the State where that happened? 

Vir. MOSES. I can only say-to the Senator 

\ir. REED of Missouri. Would the Senator think so? 

Mr. MOSES. I ean only say to the Senator, who is a great 
scholar, ex uno disce omnes. 

\ir. REED of Missouri. Of course, the question 
Senator from New Hampshire itself is an absurdity. 

Mr. MOSES, Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The proposition that any Senate 
committee should go into any State and investigate whether a 
single individual had been improperly deprived of his right to 
yote—that proposition answers itself. 

Mr. MOSES. The question is based on the “zero” precincts 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just wait a moment. Even if 
there were several colored gentlemen, such as the one of whom 
the Senator speaks, that fact might not make a case. I should 
want to ask before I passed on it whether he had been con- 
victed of any crime that disqualified him as a voter. 

But to talk about this matter seriously, and we ought to do 
so-—for we are all being kept from our dinners—of course a 
single case of that kind would not afford any reason for any- 
body to disturb himself. But if it were shown that commonly 
and generally and to an extent that might affect the result in 
an election citizens had been wrongfully deprived of their right 
to yote, then it weuld afford a case where a Senate committee 
could possibly go into the State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New Hampshire permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Just a moment, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. MOSES. I want to make rejoinder to the Senator from 
Missouri. I will agree with the Senator from Missouri that 
ohne swallow does not make a summer 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And one colored man does not make 





of the 





an election. 
Mr. MOSES. I agree to that; but does the Senator mean 
that he will accept an amendment to his resolution to the 


effect that if five Senators should produce affidavits that citizens 
had been deprived of the right to vote the committee will 
proceed? How many citizens would have to be involved? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, no man can pass on 
a hypothetical case. As I have said, the committee has tried 
to proceed in cases where there has been substantial evidence 
of practices calculated to deprive voters of their rights. I have 
no bargains to make. 

Mr. MOSES. And I do not want to make a bargain; I am 
trying to get a resolution drawn. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well, the resolution is here. I 
am asking unanimous consent for its consideration on Tuesday 
hight, and I should like to have an answer whether unanimous 
consent is to be given. I have stood here and answered ques- 
tions for a long time. 

Mr. MOSES. For the moment I can not give unanimous 
consent because the Senator from Pennsylvania wishes to take 
the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I 
Missouri a question. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. 
llimpshire yield the floor? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
i recognized. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose that no resolution whatever should 
be passed between this time and the 4th of March; what power 


should like to ask the Senator from 


Does the Senator from New 





Missouri 
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has the special committee, of which the Senator is chairman, 
to proceed? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My opinion is that we have the right 
to sit during the recesses of the Senate, but I am not clear on 
it. I think it is a mooted question. 

Mr. WATSON. Permit me to add, to proceed with anything 
more than this resolution provides? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. To proceed under the other resolu- 
tions to examine as to the election and as to the primary that 
was held in 1926 in every State, except the State of Maine, 
where we could not examine the election, because it was not 
held on the 2d day of November, which is the date named in 
the resolution, but was held on a different date. Now, we have 
that authority. Assuming that we have the right to sit during 
the recesses, we can go on and sit. The question of the right 
to open these ballot boxes is another question, that in my 
judgment, frankly, is not entirely clear. Having possession of 
the boxes, it is my judgment that we could open them; but I 
did not think that strictly in accordance with the understand- 
ing of the Senate when they impounded the boxes. Since that 
time statements have been made that evidence canbe produced 
showing actual fraud in the election; and that, indeed, is em- 
braced within the charges made by Mr. Wilson, who was a can- 
didate for the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Then according to the Senator's interpreta- 
tion, if he will permit me, passing the second portion of his 
resolution would add nothing to his present authority and de 
clining to pass it would take nothing from his authority? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The second portion has nothing to 
do with anything except the election in the State of Maine. 

Mr. WATSON. That is all it is aimed at? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is all it is aimed at. The 
other resolution covered everything. Let me state that. as I 
seem to have the attention of the Senate for a moment. 

The original resolution commanded this committee to inves- 
tigate the primary elections and the general elections to be 
held on the 2d day of November, 1926, so far as there was 
evidence of wrongdoing. The election that was held in Maine 
was held on the 29th day of November. The second clause of 
this resolution was introduced with reference to that, and 
nothing else; and if it should be passed, the committee then 
eould go into the general election in the State of Maine, 
whereas if it should not be passed, the committee could only 
examine with reference to the primary in the State of Maine. 

The other part of the resolution does two things: It gives 
the committee specific authority to sit during the recesses of 
the Senate, and to open the ballot boxes of Pennsylvania. I 
put in that resolution the language “in its discretion.” I did 
it because it was stated by both Mr. Vare and Mr. Wilson that 
there probably was no dispute as to the majority of the ballot 
boxes in the State. I stated te Mr. Vare and Mr. Wilson that 
if they would file with the committee the list of precincts from 
which they wanted the ballot boxes impounded, the committee 
would proceed. Mr. Wilson said that he wanted the ballot 
boxes from Allegheny County and Pittsburgh, which is the 
same thing, and he might want some other ballot boxes. Mr. 
VARE stated that he had no request to make at that time—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Just one minute; let me finish my 
sentence, and then I will yield. Mr. VAre stated that he had 
no request to make at that time, but he wanted to call the at- 
tention of the committee to the fact that outside of Allegheny 
County and outside of Philadelphia there were other “zero” 
precincts. I said to him that if he would file a request with 
the committee specifying the precincts, he could probably limit 
its work. He said that he would try to do that, but he wanted 
to consult before he gave such a list; and in the best of 
feeling, apparently, the best of good faith on the part of all, 
we stopped at that point. The ballot boxes were brought in 
from Allegheny County and from Philadelphia. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, one more question and then 
I will conclude. 

Mr. ROBINSON of 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the request for unan- 
imous consent been formally presented to the Senate? 





Arkansas. Mr. President, I rise to a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request has been pre- 
sented, and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerep] 
objec‘ed. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Missouri that he make a motion. 


I suggest to the Senator from 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I will when I get through with 
this colloquy. I want to give these Senators a chance to 


ask such questions as they desire. 
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Mr. WATSON. As I understand the Senator, and as he 
construes his present authority 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was going to suggest to the 
Senator that Senators are getting very tired and weary, that 
we are not getting anywhere, and that if unanimous consent 
is not going to be granted the Senator had better move to 
have this done, and let us see if we can get a vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I shall do that in a moment, Mr. 
President, if it is necessary. 

Mr. WATSON. As I understand, then, as the Senator con- 
strues his present authority to act under the resolution under 
which his committee has been acting, the only additional au- 
thority that this resolution, if passed, would confer upon his 
committee is with regard to the ballot boxes in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and what I said about Maine. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, just a moment before we 
take any vote on this proposition. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is unanimous consent that I am 
asking. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All right, sir; I am very glad to unite in 
the unanimous consent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now I ask that the unanimous- 
consent request be either agreed to or disagreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. I object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me say to my friend from South 
Carolina that the second clause of this resolution has been 
amended, and will be offered as an amendment, so that it is 
limited to the election in Maine. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I was about to state my posi- 
tion when the Senator from Pennsylvania objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the request been objected to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 364. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a point of order. I make 
the point of order that if that motion should prevail it would 
displace the unfinished business and displace the pending 
measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is not a point of order. 

Mr. LENROOT. The motion is clearly in violation of Rule 
XXII. It is not a motion that is privileged under Rule IX. 
I have the precedents here, Mr. President. There can be no 
possible question about the correctness of the point of order, 
in my judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wis- 
consin state the point of order again? 

Mr. LENROOT. The motion is not in order, because it is 
in violation of Rule XXII, which provides: 





When a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn. 

To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it 
shall be to a day certain. 

To take a recess. 

To proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

To lay on the table. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a day certain, 

To commit, 

To amend. 

Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; 
and the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall 
be decided without debate. 


There is a question pending before the Senate at this time. 
Under Rule IX there are certain privileged motions. One of 
them is— 


A motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or 
revenue bill. 

Second. A motion to proceed to the consideration of any other bill 
on the calendar, which motion shall not be open to amendment. 


There is no provision in the rules for such a motion as this, 
but, on the contrary, it is expressly prohibited under these 
circumstances; and, this being a Senate resolution, it is not 
a bill on the calendar. It does not come within the provisions 
of Rule IX, nor does it come within the provisions of Rule 
VII, under which the public buildings bill was brought before 
the Senate, the question being on agreeing to House amend- 
meuts to a Senate bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
» The PRESIDING 


Mr. President——— 
OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. I am perfectly aware of the techni. 
cal language of Rule XXII. I am also aware of the fact 
that it has been the uniform practice of the Senate, during || 
the time I have been here, that a resolution can be taken up 
at any time on motion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. On February 26, 1925, this identical ques. 
tion was before the Senate. I have it before me. The Senate 
sustained the point of order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, on May 27, 1924, this iden. 
tical question was debated at length, and the Senate held that 
the point or order was not well taken. In January the same 
question arose, and after much debate it was disposed of 
without making a precedent on it. Thereafter, however, jt 
arose again, and the precedent established in May, 1924, was 
referred to and discussed and adhered to. That occurred less 
than 10 days ago in the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. In what connection? I do not remember 
any such incident. With reference to a Senate resolution 
being taken up after the morning hour? 

“ ae ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, who has the 
oor 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it has been 
the universal practice, as just stated by the Senator from New 
Mexico, for the Senate to entertain motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other measures when a measure is pending 
before the Senate. The question hinges upon the construction 
of “when a question is pending.” A question is not pending, 
under the meaning of that rule, until the Chair has sub- 
mitted or stated the jmmediate issue to the Senate for a yote. 
Any other interpretation would make absurd procedure in the 
Senate. 

Almost every day, when a filibuster is on in the Senate, 
motions are made to proceed to the consideration of other 
bills. That has happened, if my memory serves me correctly, 
during the consideration of the Boulder dam bill. I recall 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] made a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the alien property bill—a 
motion with which I was in sympathy. There was not even 
a question raised as to his right to make that motion. 

There is not a Senator who hears me who does not know that 
the rule of practice or procedure, as stated by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Bratton], is that when a bill is in the Senate 
and is being considered after the morning hour has expired—a 
bill that constitutes the unfinished business—any Senator miy 
move to proceed to the consideration of another measure, tlie 
point being that the language employed in the rule referred to 
by the Senator from Wisconsin is given a narrow construction. 
“When a question is pending” means when it has been sub- 
mitted to the Senate for a vote. Otherwise, we never could 
proceed to the consideration of other business once a bill was 
brought before the Senate. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he has 
been expecting this point of order to be made for some time, 
and is prepared to rule, having investigated the question; and 
the Chair suggests that it would simplify debate to do so at 
this time. 

In the first place, under the precedents of the Senate, a reso- 
lution on the calendar has the same rights as a bill. This 
point of order having been spoken of as about to be made some 
time before, the Chair reduced to writing his reasons for holding 
the point of order not well taken, and thinks it is well to have 
them put in the Recorp. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the Chair read them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (reading)— 


The point of order has been made that under Rule XXII, which pro 
vides that when a question is pending certain specified motions only 
shall be received, a motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill, 
while another bill is pending before the Senate as unfinished business, 
is not in order because such a motion is not included among those 
specified in the rule. 

The decision of the Chair in this case must turn partly upon a proper 
construction of the word “ question,” as contained in the said rule. 
A bill is now before the Senate as the unfinished business, 

The Chair, after an examination of the precedents of the Senate, 
has been unable to find any decision or discussion as to the meanins 
or scope of the word “ question,” but is inclined to think that if is 
not broad enough in its meaning to include a bill in the sense that 
it is the pending question before the Senate. It has, in the opinion 


of the Chair, a narrower, more restricted meaning, and refers to son 
specific parliamentary step in the passage of such Dill. 


It is more 
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ly synonymous with the word “motion,” and is the next step 


ne 
which the Senate would, in the ordinary course of the passage of a bill, 
* juired to take in the absence of any one of the motions authorized 


nder Rule XXII being made. 
contention has been made that a motion to proceed to the con- 
sic tion of a bill, while another bill is before the Senate as unfinished 
-iness, is permissible under Rule IX, which provides, in part, that— 
immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to upon 
the calendar is completed, and net later than 2 o'clock, * * * the 
C iar of General Orders shall be taken up and proceeded with.”’— 
\nd certain motions are enumerated therein as privileged motions, 
f which is a motion to proceed to the consideration of any other 
1 the calendar. 
e words “not later than o'clock,” in the opinion of the Chair, 
or limit the time within which this rule is operative to the 
eriod prior to 2 o’clock, and therefore it can not be invoked after 
tl hour: in which view the Chair is supported by several precedents, 
although there has been a decision or two to the contrary. Rule VIII 
sly provides that after the morning business has been concluded 
ilendar of bills and resolutions is in order, and their consideration 
may be continued until 2 o’clock. The Chair thinks that the privileged 
motions named in Rule IX are In order only when the Calendar of 
General Orders is taken up, and if this rule were not operative until 
lock it would be the duty of the Senate at that hour to take up 
this Calendar of General Orders, thus conflicting with the consideration 
unfinished business, which, under the invariable practice, has 
been laid before the Senate upon the expiration of the morning hour. 
Moreover, the motions referred to in Rule IX must, under the last 
paragraph of the rule, be decided without debate, and this provision 
does not go along with the last paragraph of Rule VIII, which provides 
that all motions made before 2 o’clock to proceed to the consideration 
of any matter shall be determined without debate, which, by necessary 
implication, permits debate on motions to take up a matter after that 
hour 
For the reasons above stated, the Chair thinks that neither Rule 
XXII nor Rule IX is applicable in its provisions to the present situa- 
tion, and has been unable to find any provision in the rules bearing 
directly upon the point raised. It is to be remembered that the rules 
of a parliamentary body are adopted in order to simplify and expedite 
that in parliamentary bodies, while not outlined in the rules, 
certain customs obtain involving the same purpose, the long observance 
of which bas given them the practical effect and standing of unwritten 
rules. Whenever points of order, if sustained, will override these well- 
established customs, and involve a radical change in the method of 
transacting business, the first presumption is that the custom is con- 
sistent with the rules. 
the Chair, therefore, feels constrained to follow a practically un- 
broken line of precedents holding that a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a bill is in order while another bill is pending before the 
Senate as unfinished business, and therefore overrules the of 
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business 5 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it has been suggested 
to me that this matter may be simplified and not interfere with 
the Boulder dam bill if I withdraw my motion and move that 
Senate Resolution 364 be made the special order for Tuesday 
morning next. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At what time? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. At the convening of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At the conclusion of 

routine morning business. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. In view of the suggestion, and in 
der to test the sense of the Senate, I move that at the conclu- 
sion of the routine morning business on Tuesday next, Senate 
esolution 364 shall be made the special order, and that the 
Senate shall proceed to consider the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is aware 
requires a two-thirds vote? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. 


Loy 


the 


that that 


I am, and I am making the motion 
in order that I may not displace the Boulder dam bill, 
unless it shall become necessary. If this motion is not agreed 
I shall then make a motion to proceed now. e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri that Senate Resolution 364 be 
taken up immediately after the termination of the routine morn- 
iig business on Tuesday morning next as a special order. [Put- 
ting the question.] Two-thirds of the Senators having voted in 
the affirmative, the motion is agreed to, and Senate Resolution 
oO4 is made the special order for Tuesday morning next at the 
conclusion of the routine morning business. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock and 
“) minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1927, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friway, February 25, 1927 


The -Iouse met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.-D., offered 
the following prayer: 


“Our Father.” This is the name of God which has been 
given to mankind only through the only begotten Son of the 
Father. As Thy children, do Thou incline our hearts toward 
Thee. May we yield ourselves to the instruction, influence, -nd 
inspiration of the Gallilean Teacher. Let us linger this brief 
moment in meditation on His marvelous precepts. We praise 
Thee for the revelation so sufficient, so satisfying. In Him 
are blended all the rich emotions that ever pulsated in the 
human breast. In Him are depths of feeling which no other 
heart can fathom and heighis of aspiration to which no other 
soul can soar. May we hear His voice and follow Him. Thus 
the eternal day shall begin, where thc - will be no to-morrow— 
the timeless peace of God, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read anid 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
House bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

H. R. 16950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
department of highways and public works of the State of Ten- 
nessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Senate 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S$. 4558. An act to provide a method for compensating per- 
sons who suffered property damage or personal injury due 
to the explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Den- 
mark, N. J., July 10, 1926; 

S.5249. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
develop an ammunition depot at Hay. thorne, Nev., and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 5727. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to accept an act of sale and a dedication of certain property 
in the city of New Orleans, La., from the board of commis- 
sioners of the port of New Orleans, and for other purposes; and 

S.5791. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Mount Carmel, Il. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 16462) entitled “An act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes.” 


THE FIRST FLIGHT TO THE NORTH POLE AND THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
THE POLAR SEA 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp to-day, particularly for the 
reason that Commander Byrd and Warrart Machinist Floyd 
Bennett are to-day receiving the congressional medal at the 
hands of the President in commemoration of their flight over 
the North Pole. I ask permission to include as a part of my 
remarks a report made upon this great feat by certain scien- 
tists and thinkers of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the R corp and to in- 
corporate therein proceedings relating to the presentation of 


the congressional medal to Commander Byrd and Warrant 
Machinist Floyd Bennett. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, to-day the President of 
the United States is conferring the congressional medals on 
Commander Richard B. Byrd and Warrant Machinist Floyd 
Bennett, the heroes of the first flight to the North Pole. The 


medals were awarded by the act of Congress oi: January 5, 
1927. The citation of Commander Byrd reads: 


For distinguishing himself conspicuously by courage and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life in demonstrating that it is possible for aircraft 
to travel in continuous flight from a vow inhabited of the 
earth over the North Pole and return, 
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Floyd Bennett was awarded the medal of honor, with the 
citation: 


For his gallant service to the Nation as a member of the Byrd 
Arctic expedition. 


The first flight to the North Pole and the first crossing of the 
Polar Sea, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, via 
North Pole, are major achievements that will live in history 
through the ages, ranking with the historic accomplishments 
of Marco Polo, Columbus, da Gama, Vespucci, Magellan, Ross, 
Sir John Franklin, Peary, and Amundsen’s discovery of the 
South Pole. 

They represent a new epoch in the triumph of man’s indom- 
itable spirit over the forbidding elements. 

It is important that we make as full a record as possible of 
these accomplishments, so that the future historians may have 
the full facts ‘before them. 

Realizing that these accomplishments comprise a number of 
pioneer achievements that should be recorded in the annals of 
our generation, a committee of scientists and leaders of thought 
has made scientific study of the achievements of the Byrd 
Arctic expedition and the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedi- 
tion with a view of determining and summarizing the substance 
of the reports, findings, and opinions regarding the North Pole 
and transpolar flights made and expressed by the explorers 
themselves and by the National Geographic Society, the Ameri- 
ean Geographic Society, the Aerial League of America, the 
International Science Forum, the United States Navy Hydro- 
graphic Service, the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Navy Department, the War Department, officials of the 
Explorers Club, the Advertising Clubs of the World, and the 
New York Stock Exchange, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York Zoological Society, the American Society of Port 
Authorities, Radio Manufacturers Association, and other na- 
tional institutions, and the President of the United States, the 
members of the Cabinet, the Congress of the United States, the 
governors of the various States, the mayors of the various 
cities, and committees appointed by them, 3,000 representative 
people whose opinion was asked by the Aerial League of Amer- 
ica and the International Science Forum, 2,500 editorials from 
American and foreign newspapers and publications. 

The comprehensive report, which defines the great accomplish- 
ments which led to the award of the congressional medal, 
follows: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ByrRD ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
AND THD AMUNDSEN-ELLSWORTH-NOBILE EXPEDITION 


I. NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT AND FINDINGS 


1. In the first flight to the North Pole made by Commander Richard 
E. Byrd, United States Navy, and Aviation Pilot Floyd Bennett, United 
States Navy, and the first crossing of the Polar Sea nrade by the 
Amundsen-Elisworth-Nobile expedition are comprised a number of 
accomplishments that will distinguish this age from other ages in 
history and achievements of great geographic, economic, aeronautic, and 
scientific value and significance, 

¥. This report aims to define all such achievements and to consolidate, 
interpret, and summarize the substance of the reports, findings, and 
opinfons regarding the North Pole and transpolar flights made and 
expressed by the explorers themselves, the President of the United 
States, the members of the Cabinet, the Congress of the United States, 
and by the following American institutions: The National Geographic 
Society, the American Geographic Society, the Aerial League of America, 
the International Science Forum, the United States Navy Hydrographic 
Service, the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Navy De- 
partment, the War Department, officials of the Explorers’ Club, the 
advertising clubs of the world, and the New York Stock Exchange, 
American Museum of National History, New York Zoological Society, 
the American Society of Port Authorities, Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and other national institutions, and the governors of the various 
States, the mayors of the various cities and committees appointed by 
them, 3,000 representative people whose opinion was asked by the 
Aerial League of America, and the International Science Forum; 2,500 
editorials from American and foreign newspapers and publications; and 
the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain ; the King of Italy, Premier Benito Mussolini, the Italian 
Parliament, the Royal Italian Geographic Society; the Aero Club of 
Italy ; the King of Norway, Norwegian Parliament, Geographic Society 
of Norway, Norwegian Aero Club, and Meteorologic Institute of Oslo. 


II. SUMMARY OF FACTS REGARDING FLIGHT TO NORTH POLB AND NORTH 
PASSAGE 
3. The Byrd Arctic Expedition: On March 8, 1926, Comniander 


Richard Evelyn Byrd, for the United States Navy, signed for the ship 
Chantier, and on April 5 the Byrd Arctic Expedition left New York 
for Kings Bay, where they arrived April 29. 

On May 9, 1926, Commander Byrd and aviation pilot, Floyd Bennett, 
United States Navy, took the air on the three-motored Fokker mono- 
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plane from Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, at 00 hour, 37 minutes, Greenwich 
civil time, and headed northward with the North Pole as their op. 
jective. Following the eleventh meridian of east longitude, they reachoq 
the Pole at 9.03 a. m., circled the Pole twice, then turned back by 
way of the fifteenth meridian, landing at the starting point 15 hours 
and 57 minutes from the time of start. 

4. The Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Transpolar Expedition : The Amunq. 
sen-Ellsworth-Nobile transpolar flight of 1926 was a continuation of the 
1925 Arctic exploration plans of Capt. Roald Amundsen and Lincolp 
Elisworth, which resulted in the flight to 88° north (see account of the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth flight of 1925) and was officially sponsored by the 
Aero Club of Norway. They bought from the Italian Government the 
semirigid airship, designed and built by Col. Umberto Nobile, the ship 
being 347 feet over all in length (about half the size of the Shenan- 
doah) with a gas capacity of 640,000 cubic feet and equipped with three 
250-horsepewer Maybach dirigible engines, capable of making 62 miles 
an hour. 

The airship was christened at Rome on March 29, 1926, and named 
Norge. The airship navigated from Rome, Italy, to Kings Bay, Spitz- 
bergen, under its own power, flying over nine countries and five seas, 
a total of 103 hours of air cruising, covering approximately 5,000 miles, 
arriving at Kings Bay May 7, 1926. 

5. At 8.55 a. m., Greenwich civil time, on Tuesday, May 11, 1926, 
the Norge left Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, carrying 16 people on board, as 
follows: Capt. Roald Amundsen (Norwegian) and Lincoln Ellsworth 
(American), leaders of the expedition; Col. Umberto Nobile (Italian), 
commander of the airship; Lieut. P. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen (Nor- 
wegian) navigator; Lieut. Emil Horgun (Norwegian), assistant naviga- 
tor, in charge of lateral controls; Capt. Birger Lund Gottwaldt (Nor- 
wegian), radio officer; Capt. Oscar Wisting (Norwegian), helmsman, in 
charge of vertical controls; Lieut. Oscar Omdal (Norwegian), engineer; 
Fenn Malmgren (Swede), meteorologist; Frithjof Storm Johnsen (Nor- 
wegian), second radio officer; Frederik Ramm (Norwegian), correspond- 
ent of the New York Times and reserve helmsman; and the following 
Italian aids to Colonel Nobile, constituting the engineering staff and 
mechanics of the Norge: Maj. Natale Cecioni, Lieut. Ettore Arduino, 
Sergts. Renato Alessandrini, Attile Caratti, and Vincenzo Pomella. 

6. Navigating close on the eleventh meridian of east longitude and 
guiding her way by radio and magnetic-compass direction and solar 
observations, the Norge reached the North Pole at 11.30 a. m. Wednes- 
day, May 12. The airship was slowed down; Amundsen, Ellsworth, 
and Nobile dropped their countries’ flags. The airship circled the pole 
area; then it proceeded southward in the direction of Point Barrow, 
close on the one hundred and sixtieth meridian west longitude. At 6.30 
a. m. the airship reached 83° 50’ north latitude, 160° west longitude, the 
location of the ice pole, or “ pole of inaccessibility,” and continued on, 
following the one hundred and sixtieth meridian until the 80° north lati- 
tude was reached; then the course was changed to follow more westerly 
the one hundred and fifty-sixth meridian of longitude west of Greenwich, 
on which Point Barrow is located. Point Barrow was sighted at 6.50 
p. m, (G. M. T.) on May 13, 46 hours 45 minutes after leaving Kings 
Bay. ; 

7. Then they followed the Alaska coast line and after several devia- 
tions from their course, due to dense fog, the Norge landed at the village 
of Teller, Alaska, at about 8 a. m. Greenwich time, May 14, after having 
been in the air 71 hours, the journey across the Polar Sea success- 
fully completed, without accident, or loss of life or property, having 
made the north passage and bisected the 1,000,000 miles of unknown 
Arctic region by a trail of approximately 100 miles in width, 


Amundsen-Ellsworth 1925 pathfinding expedition 


8. Amundsen-Ellsworth 1925 polar flight expedition, consisting of 
the two Dorniér-Wal flying boats, one the N-®5, carrying Captain 
Amundsen, commander, Hjalmar Riiser Larsen, pilot, and Feucht, me- 
chanic; the other, the N-—2j, carrying Lincoln Ellsworth, commander, 
Leif Dietrichson, pilot, and Oskar Omdal, mechanic, started from Kings 
Bay, Spitzbergen, at 5 p. m. May 21, 1925, and flew northward and 
landed at latitude 87° 44’ north, longitude 10° 20’ west, or 136 miles 
from the North Pole. From the height of the seaplane, prior to the 
landing they saw ahead as far as latitude 88° 30’ north, or within {0 
miles of the North Pole. 

Thts was the most northerly point reached on the Eastern Hemis- 
phere since 1596, when William Barents reached 79° 49’ north latitude. 

During the’ 25 days while the expedition prepared for the return 
flight they took two soundings and determined that the depth of the 
Polar Sea was 12,375 feet. 

The N-25 was abandoned and the six members flew back to Spitz- 
bergen on June 15 on the N—24. 

This flight was the pathfinder for the 1926 Byrd Arctic expedition 
and the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition and contributed to the 
success of both. 


Ill. HISTORIC ACHIEVEMENTS AND SIGNIFICANCE 


9. The first flight to the North Pole and ihe first crossing cf the 
Polar Sea from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean via North 
Pole are major achievements that will live in history through the ages, 
ranking with the historic accomplishments of Marco Polo, Columbus, 
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Da Gama, Vespucci, Magellan, Ross, Sir John Franklin, Peary, and 
,mundsen’s discovery of the South Pole. 
; They represent a new epoch in the triumph of man’s indomitable 


10 
spirit over the forbidding elements. 

Yheodore Roosevelt said of Peary that by his discovery of the North 
pole “ Peary has made all dwellers in the civilized world his debtors.” 

The same may be said of Amundsen, Ellsworth, Nobile, Byrd, and 
Bennett. 

IV. NORTH PASS§GE ACCOMPLISHED 

11. The crossing of the Polar Sea »y the Norge has opened the 

north passage from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, and is a 


seographie achievement equal to Columbus’s achievement. 
s 12. The ultimate significance of the achievement may best be 
expressed by paraphrasing two masterly sentences of Admiral Peary to 
read as follows: 

“In the accomplishing of the north passage by the Norge is written 
the final chapter of the last of the great geographical stories of the 


Western Hemisphere, which began with the discovery of the New World 


by Columbus, 

“Here is the cap and climax, the finish, the closing of the book of 
100 years of history to find a north passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean,” 

Events leading to the achievementa 

13. Amundsen and Ellsworth in 1925 and Byrd and Bennett in 1926 
opened the way for accomplishing the north passage, and the Norge 
accomplished it on May 11-13, 1926, achieving what hundreds of ex- 
peditions had attempted but failed to accomplish. 

i4. Amundsen and Ellsworth in 1925 and Byrd and Bennett in 1926 


.ccomplished more in advancing northward on the Eastern Hemisphere 
than William Barents, Henry Hudson, Phipps, Scoresby the elder, Sir 
and 


William Edward Parry, Baron Nordenskjold Otter, J. Payer, 
Fridtiof Nansen, Frederick George Jackson, Prince Luigi Amedeo, 
Captain Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition, and the Ziegler Polar 
expedition. 

The two soundings taken at latitude 87° 41’ north, longitude 10° 20’ 
west, by Amundsen and Ellsworth in 1926, at which they determined 
that the depth of the Polar Sea there was 12,375 feet, constitute an | 
accomplishment that had eluded their gallant predecessors, 

15. The progress made in seeking a north passage from the Atlantic 
to the Orient has always been considered a distinct historic achieve- 
ment. Since 1827, when the Parry expedition ventured upon the Polar 
ice to go northward on the Eastern Hemisphere, only to be carried 

by the ice pack faster than they could advance, hundreds have 
sought to advance northward. 


Slowly and arduously they advanced over the pathless Polar Sea, 
pushing back the curtain of unknown. But the elements always won 
out. The veil of mystery remained hung over the path of the coveted 
north passage. 

16. It is a historic fact, fully recorded in history, that the efforts 
to find a passage from the Atlantic across the North Pole to the 
Pacific began in 1527, when King Henry VIII of England sent 
John Davis expedition to the Arctic for that purpose, and that, as set 
forth by Peary in his book, The North Pole (Frederick A. Stokes, 
1910), in the intervening centuries “Scores of hardy navigators, 
British, French, Duteh, German, Scandinavian, and Russian, followed 
Davis. all seeking to hew across the pole the much-coveted short route 
to China and the Indies.” 

17. For having succeeded in crossing halfway between Greenland and 
Bering Sea, Commodore W. E. Parry was awarded the prize of $25,000 


offered by English Parliament to the first navigator to pass the one 
hundred and tenth meridian west of Greenwich. 
The northwest passage and the northeast passage 
18. The north passage always eluded the endeavors of the intrepid 
explorers and the northeast passage and the northwest passage were 
sought as secondary alternatives. 


19. In the spring of 1845 the British Government sent the Sir John 
Franklin expedition on a maritime expedition for the discovery of the 
northwest passage. This great expedition was lost, and many of the 
expeditions, approximately four in number, which were sent to find and 
relleve the Franklin expedition met with disaster. 
“0. Amundsen in his estimate of the achievements of the Sir John 
Franklin expedition in The South Pole (Lee Keedick, 1913) states: 
Franklin and all his men laid down their lives in the fight for the 
Let us raise a monument to them more enduring 
the recognition that they were the first discoverers of the 


northwest passage. 
tl stone, 
passage,” 

<1. Willingham Franklin Rawnsley, in his book The Life, Diaries, 
‘nd Correspondence of Jane Lady Franklin (Erskine MacDonald, 
1922), quotes a letter from the American Henry Grinnell dated October 
12, 1859, reading in part as follows: 

“IT suppose now there can be no question as to your hubsand’s expe- 
dition being the first to ascertain the water communication with the 
Atlantic and Pacific north of the American Continent, or otherwise the 
borthwest passage.” 


the | 
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22. Captain Amundsen made the northwest passage with the schooner 
Gjoa in 1903-1906 and the northeast passage with the schooner Maud 
im 1918-1920. In each case he entered at the Atlantic side and success- 
fully navigated to the Pacific side. 

23. The north passage remained to be made, and there still remained 
to be solved the problem of finding a quicker way of reaching the 
Pacific Ocean from the Atlantic Ocean. This problem was solved by 
the Norge’s success in making the north passage on May 11-13, 1926, 
in 71 hours, carrying a load of 16 passengers. 


Vv. MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC ACHIFVEMENTS 


24. In the successful crossing by the airship Norge of the Polar Sea 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific via North Pole, the Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile expedition won the distinction for numerous major geographic 
achievements. 

25. They discovered and accomplished the north passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific that had been sought in vain by hundreds of 
navigators since Christopher Columbus himself discovered the American 
Continent while engaged in finding a geographic short cut to China and 
India by a westward route. 

26. They established as a fact the connection between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, which heretofore \.as only a deduction, by ascer- 
taining that there is no land barrier between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

This is a geographic achievement equal to Ferdinand Magellan's dis- 
covery of the connection between the Atlantic and the Pacific in the 
strait that bears his name. 

27. They determined for the first time in history the configuration 
of the Polar Sea over an enormous strip of 2,000 miles by from 100 to 
150 miles from the North Atlantic to the North Pacific via North Pole. 


Peary’s findings as to North Pole confirmed 


28. Byrd and Bennett and the Amundsea-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition 
confirmed Peary’s findings as to the North Pole being located on an 
ocean covered with ice and determined by survey of a wider area of 
the polar regions that there is no continent at the North Pole. 

29. By circling around the North Pole at heights of from 1,000 to 
3,000 feet the two expeditio s saw for the first time the approaches 
to the North Pole from all directions of the c.mpass over an area of 
from 120 to 150 miles and confirmed Peary’s conclusions that the entire 


| polar area is an immense desert of ice broken only by temporary leads 


of open water. 

30, At 7 p. m. May 12, 1926, the Amundsen-tlisworth-Nobile expe- 
dition, flying on the airship Norge, reached 83° 50’ north latitude, 160° 
west longitude, and saw for the first time in history of mankind 
the center of the polar ice pack, thereby discovering the ice pole, or 
the pole of inaccessibility, and determined by aerial survey extending 
over 100 miles in all directions that no land exists in that area and 
that the ice pole i-. like the geographic North Pole, a huge desert of ice 
broken only by temporary leads of open water. 

31. The Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition was first to cross the 
ice pole and to cross the 1,000,000 square miles of hitherto unexplored 
Arctic area extending from the North Pole to the line of explored area 
north of Alaska on the west and north of Wrangell Island on the east. 

32. The Byrd expedition and the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedi- 
tion determined for the first time, by visual survey, that no great body 
of land exists within the area 2,200 miles long by 100 to 120 miles 
wide, extending from Spitzbergen, across the North Pole, to Alaska. 
They surveyed approximately 300,000 square miles or a greater 
polar area in six days than had been covered by all the polar expedi- 
tions since the beginning of polar exploration. 

34. The 16 members of the expedition carried by the Norge constt- 
tute a new record for number of people to reach the North Pole in one 
expedition, the Peary expedition and the Byrd expedition having con- 
sisted of two, respectively. 

VI. 


o 
ov. 


NAVIGATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Following meridians as airways 

35. Navigating on meridians is the ideal in scientific perfection that 
has never been attained on land or water navigation. 

36. On the way to the North Pole Byrd’s monoplane navigated on the 
eleventh meridian east longitude. On the return flight it navigated on 
the fifteenth meridian. 

37. The Norge navigated closely on the eleventh meridian as far as 
the North Pole, then followed the one hundred and sixtieth meridian 
west longitude to the ice pole, then changed to the one hundred and 
fifty-sixth meridian, which it followed to Point Barrow 

38. The Norge’s straight flight was the longest journey ever made by 
any means of locomotion entirely on meridians. No other means of 
locomotion outside of aircraft permit travel on meridians for any dis- 
tance, the path being usually obstructed by some obstacle. 

39. They established a series of world record for all types of vessels 
in straight-line navigation. 

40. Commander Byrd credits the greater part 
navigating to the sun compass invented by Dr. Albert 
chief cartographer of the National Geographic Society. 
radio directions. 


of his success in 
H. Bumstead, 
He did not use 
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41. The Amundsen-Elisworth-Nobile expedition navigated the _air- 
ship Norge on the north passage by means of radio directions, mag- 
netic-compass directions, and solar observations, combined in an orig- 
inal method of marvelous simplicity, which solved problems of navi- 
gation heretofore considered insolvable. 

42. Between 89 north and 80 north the magnetic deviation changes 
90°, or from 7° to 10° every hour, and to meet these changes while 
traveling at a speed of over 50 miles an hour over unknown regions in 
freezing conditions is a navigationa) achievement of first order. 

18. The navigational observations of the two expeditions represent 
the first data made available to science regarding navigation over the 
polar no vessel having ever succeeded in navigating there on 
account of the ice obstructing all navigation. 


sea, 


Vil. ASTRONOMIC OBSERVATIONS AND REDUCTIONS 


44. On aceount of both flights having been made during the period 
of arctic daylight the astronomie observations were confined to observa- 
tions of the sun. 

45. To Commander Byrd goes the distinction of having taken the 
first sun observations at the North Pole from an aircraft, 

46. To the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition goes the distince- 
tion of having taken the first astronomic observations across the entire 


area comprised within the Arctic Circle. 


17. The observations taken during the 71 hours of flight of the Norge 
along the three meridians represent a distinctly valuable body of 
astronomie information and mark a new epoch in the history of 


navigation. 


VIII. MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS AND REDUCTIONS 
48. The Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition secured the first data 
ever obtained regarding the vertical magnetic intensity and general 


magnetic constants and declination over the top of the earth. 

44. It was also first to test magnetic constants in the area between 
the magnetic North Pole and the geographic North Pole at right angles. 

50. The achievement of the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition in 
being first to determine the vertical magnetic conditions of the polar 
area deserves a measure of credit at least as great as the measure 
granted to the achievement of French Admiral d’Urville and British 
Admiral Sir James Clark Ross for being first to investigate magnetic 
conditions in the vicinity of the south magnetic pole in 1840. 


IX. METEOROLOGIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


51. The meteorologic data collected by the two expeditions, direct 
and through meteorologic and other institutions aiding the expeditions, 
constitute the only body of basic meteorologic data covering the entire 
polar basin ever secured. 

52. The records of air currents encountered by Byrd and Bennett and 
by the Norge give the first definite knowledge of the movements of the 
atmosphere over the top of the earth, and, having been recorded at 
heights above the influence of local ice-pressure ridges and other purely 
local conditions, the data are sufficiently general in character to permit 
deductions of basic importance. 

53. The double flight along the same course within a few hours, from 
Spitzbergen to the North Pole and back, permitted meteorologic ob- 
servations of great scientific value. The increase and changes of direc- 
tion of winds noted by Byrd in the return flight from the pole and the 
increased moyements of the atmosphere noted two days later by the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition establish precise data on which 
to base studies of causes and effects leading to such changes. 

54. The first data regarding the effect of polar-ice conditions on the 
atmosphere, and vice versa, was secured. It was a fortunate happening 
for science that the Byrd airplane and the Nerge followed each other 
within a few days in flights to the North Pole, each taking photographs 
of the ice conditions and records of the atmospheric conditions, from 
which may be deducted the extent of movements of ice and of the atmos- 
phere that took place in the two days, from which may be made deduc- 
tions regarding the effect of the ice movements on the atmosphere, and 
vice versa, 

55. The record of the drift of the Norge at different elevations, due 
to air currents, while navigating on the various meridians, is the first 
data and a valuable contribution to supply a foundation for the study 
of the motion and direction of the prevailing polar-wind currents at 
different times of the day and at different elevations. 

56. The presence of fog at elevations of from 600 to 3,000 feet before 
and after reaching the North Pole indicated the existence of undefined 
phenomena of which the fog is an effect. Students of meteorology have 
been supplied with definite data for the study of this phenomena, with 
a view of determining the origin and causes and effects. 

57. The necessity of the Norge going above the clouds, over 4,000 
feet, to obtain visibility, resulted in obtaining the first data about cloud 
formation and the character, depth, and density of the clouds over the 
polar basin, 

Ks 


CLIMATOLOGIC DATA AND REDUCTION 


58. The meteorologic reports of the Nerge abound especially {n data 
regarding hygrometric conditions of the polar atmosphere, the humidity 
having been the cause of considerable inconvenience during the last 
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fourth of the journey. This is the first data seeured of the hygrometric 
conditions of the polar upper air and supplies definite information for 
the study of the cause of the humidity and its effect on climatic c¢oy4j. 
tions of Alaska and Siberia. 

59. The Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition secured a complet 
body of data regarding climatological conditions over the entire Polar 
Basin. The speed of the Norge was sufficiently fast to give a reliah) 
table of climatic conditions prevailing in the area extending from 
Spitzbergen to Alaska during the 71 hours, the table showing the 
gradual decrease of temperature when advancing northward, at :). 
North Pole, at the Ice Pole, then southward to Teller, Alaska, whey. 
the Norge landed, and a mean temperature for the entire trip of i¢ 
centigrade. 


XI. DATA REGARDING POLAR GLACIOLOGY 


60. For the first time the great polar ice pack was traversed from 
the Atlantic side to the Pacific side and a continuous survey made «f 
its surface from end to end. 

61. The glacial phenomena of the polar area, the structure, forma- 
tion, and motion of the ice pack as a whole as well as in sections have 
been the cause of considerable speculation for a period of hundreds of 
years. The two expeditions have supplied the first definite data. 

62. Both the Byrd and Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expeditions esta). 
lished the limits of the north polar ice pack on the Spitzbergen side. 
The latter also established the limits of the pack on the Alaska side 
within three days from establishing the first, and the condition of the 
huge body of ice during that period, thereby supplying more knowledge 
about ice of the Polar Sea than is known about the ice of any other sea, 


XII. ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 


63. Both expeditions surveyed the polar ice for signs of animal or 
vegetable life. Commander Byrd reported that he examined the ice 
pack while flying over it to and from the pole for signs of life—‘“a 
polar bear, a seal, or bird flying ""—but could see none. Nor any signs 
of vegetable life, 

Lincoln Ellsworth repocted that the polar pack showed no signs of 
life north of 8384%°. Up to this latitude polar bears and white whales 
were observed. After leaving the pole the first sign of life 
polar bear track—was seen at latitude 86°. 

No signs of vegetable life were noted by the Amundsen-El!swort) 
Nobile expedition. 

64. The zoological and botanical observations of the two expeditions 
confirm Peary’s observations (The North Pole, Frederick A. Stokes, 
1910), and establish that during the months of April and May animal 
life may not be seen outside of the neighborhood of the land surrounding 
the polar basin, 


a lone 


XLIL RADIO COMMUNICATION ACHIEVEMENTS 


65. For the first time in history on May 12, 1926, a messagi 
sent from the North Pole to civilization by radio as the Norge reached 
the North Pole. It was filed with the Norge’s operator by Frederick 
Ramm, the correspondent of the New York Times, on board the Norve. 
It was picked up by a Norwegian radio station and relayed to Oslo by 
wire, and there and thence by radio to New York and relayed to every 
part of the civilized world within a few hours. 

66. That radiogram from the Norge was the first of any form of 
communication ever had from the North Pole to any other place. 

67. While en route from Kings Bay to Alaska the Norge had good 
radio communications with the Spitzbergen radio station and Green 
Harbor up to 46 hours, receiving correct radio bearings during the 
entire time. Subsequently the aerials became iced down, and it became 
impossible to transmit and receive because of the hard ice on the aerial 
and windmill screw that nearly stopped the charging of the batteries 

Ten hours before landing at Teller the radio operator got the wite- 
less bearings of two Alaskan stations and determined the position tor 
the landing at Teller. 

68. It was the first time that a vessel of any kind had navigated over 
or on the polar basin and within the Arctic Circle by radio directions 


was 


XIV. AERONAUTIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


69. The fundamental aeronautic achievements may best be established 
by considering the following definition expressed by Admiral Peary on 
the occasion of the founding of the Aerial League of America: 

“There is a new art in the world to-day, the art of flying; a urW 
world to conguer, the world of the atmosphere; a new ocean to bi) 
gate and utilize, the ocean of the air, whose only coasts are infi 
space,” 

The North Pole flight and the Norge’s crossing of the polar 4 
represent the conversion of Peary’s dream into a glorious fact; thes 
evolved new principles in the art of flying, established a world record 
for airmanship, conquered the most challenging of the unknown regions 
of the world of the atmosphere, blazed the way for the navigating and 
utilizing of the Arctic air ocean, which affords geographic short cls 
between centers of commerce now far apart, equal in importance ‘ 
those that were opened by the Panama Canal and the Suez Canal; 4! d 
they have brought lasting distinction upon our age and generation, 








1927 


Ry soaring and opening the airways over the forbidding ob- 

‘that have heretofore prevented explorers from making the 
passage they resolved into a fact Ovid's poetic fancy, expressed by 
cient poet in these words: 


“Let them close all passages of earth and sea; 
The heavens are open, and it will be 

Through there that we shail pass.” 

XV. TRANSPORTATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
In 71 hours the airship Norge carried 16 men and a total load 
tons of gasoline and equipment from Spitzbergen to Alaska, ac- 
shing what had never been done before. 
lo have even the hope of covering the distance by the usual 
d of ships and dogs would have required several years, with the 
of wintering at least twice, and a continuous danger to the 
ind men, 


t 
SSity 


XVI, ENGINEERING OBSERVATION AND REDUCTION 
Che Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition established that the 
the northwest coast of Alaska does not correspond with the 
thereby contributing to the improvement of the cartography 
he Arctic regions. 


from a height of 2,000 feet both expeditions had a visibility of 


100 miles, therefore had at all times an entirely different and broader 
! ive of the topography of the polar basin than had been had 

of the explorers. 
the photographic airscapes of the North Pole area and polar 
made by the two expeditions have supplied for the first time 
for constructing basic maps of the topography of the North 

Vole area, 

76. Both the Byrd and the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expeditions 
rmed the findings of Admiral Peary that the North Pole is 


ited over a deep ocean covered with ice which everlastingly breaks 
over, breaks up and freezes over as it drifts slowly 
hward in the direction of Spitzbergen and the Greenland Sea. 


nd freezes 


XVII. ACCOMPLISHED WHAT TITEY STARTED OUT TO DO 


(7. The 
rank 
- Pol 


Byrd expedition and the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedi- 
with the Peary North Pole expedition and the Amundsen 
expedition, as having accomplished what they started out 


78. Few expeditions succeeded in doing that. 
ted to go to the North Pole, to the South Pole, to the magnetic 

to make the northwest and the northeast passage but 

ied to attain their objective, although the results were often of 

g importance, as was the case with Columbus. 
As early as 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby was lost 
but his pilot, Richard 
Moscow, and started the 


Scores of expeditions 
passage 
in attempting the 


Chancellor, reached Arch- 
trade between England and 


heast passage, 


went to 

entz sought to negotiate the passage in 1594, and in a subse 
expedition two years later discovered Spitzbergen. 

i Byrd and Bennett and the members of the Amundsen-Ellisworth- 

Nobile expedition, like Peary, Amundsen, Columbus, and Magellan, closed 


and lived to read the book. 


ipter of a book 


XVIII, METHODS OF EXPLORATION REVOLUTIONIZED 


all 


x 


) The two expeditions have revolutionized methods in Arctic 


tion 
1. Heretofore the great steps in the progress in Arctic exploration 


Zr 


been as follows: 

t. From John Davis (1588) to W. E. 
\ confined to attempts to navigate ships. 
Parry initiated the idea of reaching the North Pole on foot 
1 a land base, the method followed by Peary in reaching the North 


Parry (1827) all exploration 


ond 


third. Capt. John Ross and his nephew, James Clark Ross (1829- 

Sit) were the first to attempt to use a steamboat for Arctic explo- 
m 

Fourth. Barentz, who was the first Euronean to winter in the Arctic, 


stablished then (1596) that to reach any distance it was necessary to 
er in the Arctic and suffer the hardships of the long and 

\ e¢ nights. 
h. Peary developed the system of exploration by means of dogs 
dges into a science, making it possible to endure the hardships of 
long Arctic winters, which had often been fatal to expeditions, and 
he and Amundsen demonstrated that this system was eflicient by 
reaching the North Pole and the South Pole, 


severe 


r success in respec- 


t y 
Revolutionary improvements defined 


\mundsen has defined the revolutionary improvements in explora- 
n demonstrated by Byrd's flight to the pole and the Norge’s flight 
ross the polar sea, as follows: 

Looking back on the different expeditions I have taken part in, the 
' one seems to me unbelievable. When I started exploring in the 
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solar regions we had to utilize the same means that had been used for 
generations. And now, 30 years afterwards, science and technic have 
made it possible in days to explore regions bigger than could have been 
explored before in the same number of years. 

“The risk of flying over 10,000 square miles in a few hours to-day is 
not greater than it was before to go in the ice with a ship. 

*“ Due to the wireless the explorer to-day can fix the best moment for 
starting through the air, and due to the wireless he can, during the 
flight, choose the route where weather conditions are best. Even in 
fog he can continue his flight by radio bearings. Before, the world 
did not get news from him after he had passed the frontier between 
the known and the unknown; now he is enabled to tell the world how 
his expedition goes on from hour to hour. And after his return, due 
to modern photography and moving pictures, he can give much richer 
impressions of what he has seen than ever before.” 

83. Peary also foresaw that by the employment of aircraft for 
exploration the inaccessible would be made accessible, the necessity of 
wintering in the Arctic so as to be at an advanced base would be re- 
moved, and with that would also go the dreaded Arctic darkness, taxed 
with uncertainty and possible disasters, which drove people to insan- 
ity, the intense cold that came with the long winter night, the danger 


from scurvy, and, if compelled to live on ships, the anpleasantness 
from rat infestation. It would eliminate the summer dangers that 


beset the progress of the explorer at every step on account of the 
polar ice breaking under his feet, danger to the ship from moving ice, 
and limitation of activities over the polar basin on account of lack 
of solid ice to bear the expedition, and inability of ships to advance 
on account of the ice pack. 


Plans evolved by Peary and Amundsen carried into effect by Byrd and 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Noble expeditions 


and Amundsen early as 1911-12 that polar 


would be the employment of aircraft, 
and both became actively interested in aeronautics, Peary becoming, in 


84. Peary 
exploration 


foresaw as 
revolutionized by 


1912, head of the first committee to plan an aeronautic map of the 
world, and subsequently head of the National Aerial Coast Patrol 
Commission, president of the Aerial League of America, and chairman 


of the International 
death; and Amundsen 
licensed pilot in 1914, 
pilot. 

85. In 1916 was formed the committee planning the exploration of 
the polar regions by aircraft, the members of which were Peary 
Amundsen, Shackleton, Robert A. Bartlett, Henry Woodhouse, honorary 
secretary and historian. The honorary advisers of this committee in 
cluded a number of noted scientists, authorities, and explorers. Plans 
were made for the employment of aircraft and radio. The pre 
liminary plans of the committee were announced on December 21 
1916, at a meeting held in the studio of A. A. 
the Hunters’ 


Science offices he held until his 
airplane and became a 


explorer to qualify as airplane 


Forum, which 
learned to pilot an 
being the first 


Anderson, president of 


Fraternity of America, which was attended by all the 
members except Shackleton, who was unable to be present Peary 
prophesied at this meeting that 

“In the very near future the biting air above both poles will be 
stirred by whirring airplane propellers, and when that time comes the 


inner polar regions will quickly yield their last secrets.” 
86. An airplane was presented to Amundsen in 1916 to 
northeast passage expedition, and on December 26, 1916, Peary an- 
nounced that both Amundsen and Bartlett completing plans for 
polar expeditions in which airplanes would be employed. On account 
of America’s entry in the World War the airplane could not be de 
livered to Amundsen, and Captain Bartlett was assigned to war duties, 
which prevented him from organizing the expedition planned by 


take on his 


were 


tne 


Aerial League of America, for which W. K. Vanderbilt underwrote 
$10,000, John D. Rockefeller, jr., $5,000, Charles H. Sabin, $5,000 
Henry Woodhouse, $5,000, R. L. Ireland, $1,000, Mrs. Wiiliam A 


Bartlett, $1,000. 

87. This matter rested until early 1922 when Amundsen, in preparing 
to start on his Arctic drift expedition with the schooner Maud, 
to take on a scouting airplane to use in surveying while the 
drifting northward with the ice pack. 

88. On January 19, 1922, at a conference held at the New York offices 
of the Aerial League of America, Amundsen and Henry Woodhouse, 
who succeeded Peary as president of the league, considered the prospects 
of securing an airplane capable of fiying to North Pole, and it 
appearing that such a flight could be made with the Junker metal plane 
that had flown over 29 hours without stopping in fr 
Amundsen decided not to go with the Waud on the drift expedition, but 
to take a Junker airplane to North Alaska Omdahl and attempt 
the polar flight. 

89. Amundsen relates the outcome as follows: 

*T left the Maud and went ashore at Wainwright, on the northwest 


planned 
Maud was 


the 
weather 


‘Zing 


with 


coast of Alaska, together with the aviator, Omdahl, to try to fly 
with the big Junker machine that same summer from Point Barrow 
over the north polar basin to Kings Bay, in the northwestern part 


of Spitzbergen. 
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‘For various reasons we did net try to start that year, and Omdahl 
and myself stayed during the winter of 1922-23 in Wainwright. Our 
intention was to start in the spring of 1923 for Spitzbergen. When 
spring made some trial flights, but the results of these 
were bad. The plane on landing after one flight was very much dam- 
aged and we thought it best to stop trying. The Junker was sent back 
to the States and Omdahl and I returned to Norway.” 

90. During the winter of 1923-24 Amundsen, aided by Lieuts. 
Hijalmer Riiser-Larsen and Leif Dietrichson, of the Norwegian Navy 
air service, proceeded to organize a polar-flight expedition, to be 
equipped with two Italian Dormer-Wal seaplanes. The plans for this 
expedition are explained by Amundsen as follows : 

“We had ordered flying beats made by Dornier Wallin, of Pisa, 
and intention t6 fly these planes from Pisa to Spitzbergen. 
Our base for the flight was to be Virgo Harbor on the Danish 
in the northwestern part of Spitzbergen, whence the Swede, 
Andree, started In 1897 with bis free balloon and from which also 
the American, Wellman, some years later tried to reach the North 
Pole with an airship. Our preparations were so far advanced in June 
that I left my home in southern Norway and went to Spitzbergen, 
where | sheuld join the expedition as soon as the flying beats arrived, 

“But before, in northern Norway, I embarked on the ship that 
should be our mother ship in Virgo Harbor, I got the surprising mes- 
sage that we again had to postpone the expedition. All the money 
Was spent, we could not get more, and the flying boats were not yet 
paid for. Again I had to go home, apparently further from my goal 
than All seemed dark, and I, as well aS my comrades, got 
many proofs that people considered our plans a bloff and that we did 
not mean it seriously when we spoke about exploring the north polar 
basin with flying machines.” 

91. Amundsen explains the combination 
to the organizing of the 1925 
follows: 

“In Norwegian we have a proverb saying, ‘ Wait, the greatest assist- 
ance is approaching.” And what has happened since the dark year in 
my life as explorer in 1925 proves that concerning me the proverb, in 
any case, is correct. 

“We went on in our efforts to get money for an expedition in 1925. 


arrived we 


our was 
pole 


island 


before, 


that led 
expedition as 


circumstances 
Amundsen-Elisworth 


of 


Understanding, after all our disappointments, that we needed more 
assistance, we addressed an institution that, more than any other 
institution or single person, has helped me, namely, the Norwegian 


Aero Club. 

“ We asked the Aero Club if it would undertake to manage a flying 
expedition over the polar basin and procure some of the money we 
wanted, if I should try to get more by lecturing in the United States. 
The Norwegian Aero Club, whose president is the well-known Nor- 
wegian editor, Mr. Rolf Thommessen, answered that it would try, and 
commenced immediately the work in Norway. 

“TI went to America to do what I could. And in the United States 
I got another proof of the truth of the Norwegian proverb. The 
American citizen, Lineoln Ellsworth, came to me one day when I was 
just on the point of giving up the possibility of being able to accom- 
plish my part of the agreement with the Norwegian Aero Club, and 
without condition he offered me a sum of money great enough to assure 
the expedition. Indeed, the pecuniary support he so generously gave 
the expedition was very valuable in a critical moment during the prepa- 
ration, but, nevertheless, his personal work both before the start and dur- 
ing the dramatic weeks in the ice was of still greater importance. And 
I was very glad when the president of the Aero Club, Mr. Thommessen, 
after my return to Norway from the United States, told me that the 
administration of the Aero Club had decided to add Mr. Elisworth’s 
name to the expedition and that it had appointed him a member, 
honoris causa, of the Aero Club, as a sign of gratitude toward the 
noble American who had done se much for the realization of the polar 
expedition.” 


92. The agreement whereby Lincoln Ellsworth’s father, the late 
James W. Ellsworth, gave $85,000 to finance the Amundsen-Ellsworth 
1925 polar flight expedition was concluded on November 11, 1924. 


The outcomes are summarized at paragraph No. 8 of these findings. 


93. The use of an airsbip for the 1926 expedition was decided on 
when Amundsen and Ellsworth returned to Oslo after their 1925 polar 
flight, and Ellsworth agreed to contribute $100,000, to which he later 
added $25,000. 

XIX. SAVINGS IN TIME, COSTS, LIVES, AND MATERIALS 
94. Measured solely from the standpoint of sum total of accomplish- 


ments per dollar and efforts spent the Byrd Arctic expedition and the 
Amundsen-Elisworth-Nobile expedition were amazingly economical, The 
same was true of the Amundsen-Ellsworth 1925 expedition. 

The newest instruments of science made possible greater accom- 
plishments is less time, at lower cost, less effort, and no loss of life 
or property, the greatest gains to geographic research in the shortest 
time, the largest addition to the domain of human knowledge regarding 
the Arctic and Arctic exploration. 

95. A clear idea can be obtained of the great progress made by the 
three expeditions by considering the following table which shows the 
major achievements of preceding expeditions; 
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Northward progress made on the Eastern Hemisphere by land ana &ca 




















: North | Longi- , 
Date latitude} tude Locality 
ps ors — 
William eer ye July 14,1594 | 77 21 | 62° E....| Near Cape Nassay 
i Nova Zemb|a, ' 
Ryp and Heemskerk. sroeven| June 19,1596 | 79 49 | 12° E..../ Northern "Spite 
bergen. 
Henry Hudson........ «-----.| July 13,1607 | 80 23 10° E....| Spitzbergen Sea, 
J. C. Phipps. ..-.---.222.2...| July 27,1773 | 80 48 | 20° Bu... Do. 
William Scoresby............ | May 24, 1806 | 81 30} 19° B.... Do. 
Oe & Ws EE note cca-naebe peueee | July 28,1827 | 82 45) 20° B.... Do. 
Nordenskjold and Otter...... | Sept. 19,1868 | 81 42 | 18° E....) Spitzbergen Seq 
: | (highest by ship), 
Weyprecht and Payer....___- | Apr. 12, 1874 | 82 05 | 60° E....) Franz Josef Land 
by Payer (high- 
wt est by land). 
Fridtjof Nansen...........-.-| Apr. 7, 1895 | 86 05 | 100° E...| Polar ocean. 
Duke of the Abruzzi......-.- Apr. 25,1901 | 85 34) 65° E....; By Capin, on polar 
| ocean. 
Amundsen and Elisworth._... May, 1925 | 88 0| 10° W...| Polar ocean (by 
ae ; 
Byrd and Bennett (first to' May 9, 1926 | OE ccdnsated 0. 
reach pole from Eastern | 
Hemisphere). | | 
Amundsen, Ellsworth, and May 11,1926| 90 0/.......... Do. 


Nobile (first to make north 


passage) 


| 


96. The cost of the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition, estimated 
at $300,000, has been reduced by the sale of the Norge to Italy for 
$48,000, so that the cost of the entire expedition was only $52,000 over 
the cost of the exploration ship Discovery, which cost $200,000. 

The Norge only cost $75,000 originally, and she carried the equip- 
ment necessary for the expedition and for the great accomplishment 
as completely as any exploration ship did heretofore. 

The cost of the Franklin expedition and the 40 or so relief expedi- 
tions sent to find or rescue the Franklin expedition or the relief ex- 
peditions during the 10 years 1847-1857 amounted to several million 
dollars. The British Government offered $100,000 and Lady Franklin 
$15,000 as reward to any exploring parties who would be able to render 
assistance to Sir John Vranklin, his ships or their crew, who perished 














in the attempt to complete the discovery of the northwest passage. 


XX. ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE AND SIGNIFICANCE 


97. The economic importance of opening the north passage as a geo- 
graphic short cut from the North Atlantic to the North Pacific, saving 
thousands of miles in going from Europe to the Orient, has been rec- 
ognized for over 400 years and has been the prime motive that caused 
European nations to send expeditions to attempt to find a passage over 
the top of the earth. 

Its accomplishment by the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile 
will distinguish this age from other ages in history. 

It has always been an economic achievement to discover a geographic 
short cut by which the distance between centers of commerce has been 
shortened, and the annals of history record few accomplishments that 
have been of greater value to mankind than the finding and opening of 
such short cuts. 

98. England was rewarded for her efforts to find a northeast passage 
by the opening of the White Sea to English commerce. 

Gen. A. W. Greeley estimated 20 years ago that “in a little over two 
centuries the Arctic regions have furnished to the civilized world prod- 
uets aggregating a thousand million dollars in value.” 

- The opening of the north passage is destined to lead to importint 
commercial results that will increase in value as the years go by. 


expedition 


No loses of life 


99, The Amundsen-Ellsworth 1925 expedition, the Byrd Arctic expedi- 
tion, and the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition demonstrated the 
comparative safety of the new method of exploration—by employing «i 
craft, radio, and other scientific devices—by not losing a single life 
100. No more need fame place her crowns of laurels upon the tombs 
of heroic souls who perished in seeking the nerth passage. 

No more shall leaders of science stand by the biers and monuments 
containing only the deathless names of the brave and noble men who 
failed to return, and repeat Tennyson’s lines written on Sir Joba 
Franklin's monument at Westminster Abbey: 


“Not here! The white North has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Toward no earthly pole.” 


Too many times have these who had to award honors had to siy °S 
the president of the Geographical Society of Paris (the oldest geograp!! 
cal society), in presenting the Roquette medal: 
“ Francis Hall, like his fellow countryman, Kane, 17 years before him 
has fallen a victim to his sufferings, and it is on a tomb that we mst 
once more deposit a crown.” 

We close the chapter of this great geographical story, not with tears 
in our eyes but with joy in our faces and with singing hearts, clasping 
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the hands of the gallant men. who performed these stupendous deeds. 
that will distinguish our age from other ages in history! 
rhe above are achievements that will distinguish this age: from other 
ages in history; therefore we may say of Amundsen, Ellsworth, Nobile, 
pyrd, and Bennett as Roosevelt said of Peary——that they have made 
rs in the civilized world their debtors, 
Henry WoopnHovss, 
Chairman, President of Aerial League of America. 
JOSERHINE D. Peary, 
Widow of Admiral Peary, Discoverer of the North Pole. 
Cc, M, CHESTER, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Retired, 
Trustee National Geographic Society. 
A. A. ANDBRSON, 
President Hunters’ Fraternity of America. 
MaRIE AHNIGHITO PEARY STAFFORD, 
Daughter of Admiral Peary, Discoverer of North Pole. 
Freperick 8S, DELLENBAUGH, 
Vice President Explorers’ Club. 
ALAN R, HAWLEY, 
Member of Original North Pole Flight-Planning Committee. 
Ropert A. BarTLert, 
Captain of 8. 8. “ Roosevelt,” Peery North Pole Expedition. 
FirzHueH GREPN, 
Lieutenant Commander, United States Navy, 
Member of Crecker Land Eapedition. 
GrorGE PALMER PUTNAM, 
Director of American Museum Greenland Eepedition. 
JEFFERSON DE MONT THOMPSON, 
Chairman of New York State Aviation Commission. 
Mrs. WILLIAM A. BaRTLUrT, 
Chairman Aviation Committee, National Special Aid Socicéby. 
EDWIN MARKHAM, 
Dean of American Poets. 
Horace G. KNOWLES, 
Former Minister of the United States to 
Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Bolivia, Nicaragua, and 
Santo Domingo, Secretary of the Aerial League of America. 
Davip Topp, 
Emeritus Professor of Astronomy, Amherst University. 


all dwelle 


UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
fr the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 5722) to authorize the 
construction of new conservatories and other necessary build- 
ings for the United States Botanic Garden, and pass the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 


unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
S$. 5722, and pass the same, The Clerk will report the bill. 
rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Architect of the Capitol, under the 
and supervision of the Joint Committee on the Library, 
is authorized and directed to provide for the construction of new 
( rvatories and other necessary buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden, im aecordance with the report submitted to Congress 
pursuant to paragraph (4) of section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for enlarging and relocating the United States Botanic Garden, 
nd for other purposes,” approved January 5, 1927. The Architect 
Capitol is authorized to enter into such contracts in the open 
market, to make such expenditures (including expenditures for material, 
spt equipment, accessories, advertising, travel, and subsistence), 
) employ such professional and other assistants, without regard 
provisions of section 85 of the public buildings omnibus act, 
ved June 1910, as amended, as may be necessary to carry 
he provisions of this act. 

Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the 
ns of this act. Appropriations made under authority of this 
under authority of section 2 of such act of January 5, 1927, 
e disbursed by the disbursing officer of the Library of Congress. 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection the of the 

gentleman from Massachusetts? 
Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts give 

explanation of the bill? 


direction 


‘ 
» the 


Or 
a, 


S876.298 


to request 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection while 
I state what is proposed? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I withhold the objection if the gentle- 


0 wants to make a statement. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, this is more or less a perfunctory 
motion to carry out the will of the House as expressed in its 
vious legislation. Gentlemen will remember that the Com- 
ttee on the Library was by the previous legislation instructed 
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to secure plans for the propesed construction of the new 
Botanie Garden which should be approved by the Commission 
on Pine Arts and the Committee on the Library. These plans 
have been seeured and have been approved as required by the 
statute. 

The desire for expedition in the matter is due to the fact 
that various things are hung up pending the removal of the 
present structures from the garden. The Congress appears 
not to desire that the Bartholdi fountain shali be taken out 
before the structures are under way in the new location, and 
until that is taken out, the Meade Memorial can not be finished. 
Gentlemen who are greatly interested in the completion and 
the dedication of the Meade Memorial have been pressing us 
for action for a long time. Im short, the program upon which 
the House has decided, can not be carried out until this authori- 
zation is put through. , 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. I notice a section in the bill that 


repeals certain provisions of the general public buildings law 
relating to architects, draftsmen, and things of that kind. I 
think we ought to have time to look over a bill of this nature 
before passing it by unanimous consent. It involves an appro- 
priation of $876,000, and until we can have time to look over 
the bill and see what it does, I shall object. 

Mr. LUCE. Would the gentleman be willing to have the 
matter considered to-day, toward the end of the day? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would not say at the present time. 
I would like to look over the bill and examine it. 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman is willing, we should be very 
glad to expedite the matter. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. At this time I shall object. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, this is practically carrying 
out the authorization which we put through the House about 
a year ago? 


Mr. LUCE. No; not the authorization which we put through 


a year ago. We first began with a study of the plan. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I understand, and then we authorized 
the purchase of land. 

Mr. LUCE. That was not a year ago, but was more 


recently—just a short time ago. 

Mr. SNELL. I thought the legislation that was enacted at 
that time practically covered the whole thing. 

Mr. LUCH. It covered the acquisition of the ground. 

Mr. SNELL. It did not provide for the buildings? 

Mr. LUCE. This provides for the buildings. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As IF understand it, the ground is 
not yet purchased upon which these conservatories are to be 
erected? 

Mr. LUCE. I doubt if any of it has been purchased as yet. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Not a foot of it, and until we 
purehase the site and appropriate the money for that purpose, 
I do not think we ought to authorize entering into a contract 
for the erection of a building upon land which we do not own. 

Mr. LUCE. No such contract would be entered upon by any 
reasonable man. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Then why authorize 
Government has acquired title to the property? 

Mr. LUCE. Because we want to get this done this summer if 


it until the 


we can. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. It can wait. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 
Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker—— 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
EXPLOSION AT NAVAL AMMUNITION DEPOT, LAKE DENMARK, N. J. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4558) to provide 
a method for compensating persons who suffered property dam- 
age or personal injury due to the explosions at the naval 
ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table and pass 
the bill S. 4558. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the of the Navy be, and ts 


hereby, authorized and directed to make a thorough investigation of 
the merits of the claims which have been submitted to the 


Secretary 


Navy 
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Department in writing and which may be submitted within six months 
after the date of this act, for compensation for property damage, 
death, or personal injury, alleged to have been caused by the series 
of fires and explosions which occurred at the naval ammunition 
station, Lake Denmark, N. J., on the 10th day of July, 1926, and to 
transmit each such claim with supporting papers and a report of his 
finding of facts and recommendations thereon to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States for submission to the Congress with his 
recommendations thereon: Provided, That claims of persons not em- 
ployees of the United States for compensation for disability or death 
resulting from personal injury sustained from said fires or explosions 
shall not be recommended hereunder for persons or in amounts which 
would not be allowable under the United States employees’ compensa- 
tion act if the individual were an employee of the United States: 
Provided further, That the report to be made hereunder shall contain 
a brief statement of the character and justice of each claim s0 
certified, the amount claimed, and the amount found due. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ACKERMAN a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 
renuirks on the b IL. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this bill pro- 
vides for the certification to Congress of all claims arising out 
of the explosion at the naval ammunition depot at Lake Den- 
mark, N. J., last July. 

It has the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, the Director 
of the Budget, and the Comptroller General. 

No money is appropriated by it for the settlement of any of 
the claims. Instead, provision is made for the Secretary of the 
Navy to transmit to the comptroller all claims that have been 
filed or may be filed within six months after the passage of 
the bill. 

The comptroller is authorized to forward these claims to Con- 
gress with his recommendations thereon. In this manne. the 
money for the payment of the claims is only made available 
after Congress shall have before it the comptroller’s recom- 
mendations. 

Up to this time the Navy Department has received and inves- 
tigated 4,756 claims. Of this number 135 are for personal in- 
juries. The property damage claims, for dwellings and build- 
ings outside of the arsenal area, number 4,492. The remainder 
of the claims cover losses sustained by persons residing within 
the arsenal area or whose employment or business brought 
them within the naval ammunition depot. 

Estimates on the basis of the Navy Department’s investiga- 
tion thus far fixes the total property damage at $253,142.22. 

Estiniates for personal injuries have been fixed in the pre- 
liminary figures at $13,718.28, but this will probably be ma- 
terially changed under the provisions of the committee amend- 
ment which provides that all personal injury claims shall be 
settled on the basis of the amounts which would be allowed 
under the United States employees’ compensation act if the 
individuals injured had been employees of the United States. 

As originally presented my bill provided for the immediate 
settlement of claims under $1,000. Had the personal injuries 
and destruction of this property been caused by an explosion 
which occurred in the operation of the arsenal, the Navy De- 
partment would have had authority under the general law to 
settle all claims up to this amount. As the explosion was 
caused by lightning on a Saturday afternoon in July while the 
plant was not in operation, the settlement provisions of the 
general law can not be applied. 

In the preparation of my bill I had in mind that the im- 
mediate-settlement features would have taken care of the ma- 
jority of these claims. Provision was made to have all claims 
in excess of $1,000 certified to Congress. Subsequently I learned 
that only 48 claims for property damage are in excess of 
$1,000 and only one for personal injury exceeds this amount. 

It was not seen fit to handle the settlement of these claims 
on the terms of my bill, and I am therefore asking that the 
bill as amended by the committee be passed. 


AN INDEPENDENT RESERVE 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of an inde- 
pendent reserve, supported by two letters from Colonel West, 
of the Three hundred and seventy-eighth Infantry. Also on 
the subject of agriculture, with the incorporation of an address 
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recently delivered by Mr. Rennick Dunlap, Assistant Sec 
of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated 
Is there objection? ; 

Mr. BEEDY. How long an article is the article the gentle. 
man refers to? 

Mr. GARBER. It will occupy about a page in the Recogp 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
futility and waste of unpreparedness was forcibly illustrated jy 
the world’s great war. We were a Nation of civilians, and fo; 
14 months after we nominally entered the. war our allies heiq 
the line while we put our boys through intensive training for tie 
actual conflict. 

Germany was a militaristic nation. Her immense reserve of 
trained soldiers gave her the strength which threatened the 
world. Her military efficiency has not been questioned: but 
even she was unable to train men for positions of command as 
fast as the greedy hand of war crushed them, and she lost the 
war. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is the basis of our 
national preparedness. An army may spring up overnight at 
the country’s need, but men capable of conserving and utilizing 
that strength and turning it to practical account are the product 
of training and education. 

The shortsighted policies of the War Department in regard 
to the reserve, designed evidently for the protection of the 
Regular Army even at the expense of the reserve, threaten the 
existence of that organization and demand immediate action. 
The remedy lies in an independent government for the reserye, 
a government entirely separate and apart from that of the 
Regular Army and whose primary function shall be the develop- 
meut of the organization to its highest standard of strength and 
efficiency. 

I herewith insert letters from Charles West, colonel, Three 
hundred and seventy-eighth Infantry, Tulsa, Okla., addressed 
to General Pershing and to Lieut, Col. Orvel Johnson, secretary 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, as con- 
taining valuable information and construetive; practical sug- 
gestions for the correction of the existing conditions of unwise 
discrimination : 


retary 


FEBRUARY 10, 1927. 
Gen, JoHN J. PERSHING, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR GENERAL: I hope you will find time to read the letter of which 
I inclose you a copy. As to the first and second paragraphs therein, 
I have said enough. 

As to the third, I think it is the best thought of those in the reserve 
that the reserve must be entirely free from the control of the Regular 
Army in time of peace. I don’t mean that the instruction of the reserve 
shall be changed or that the administration of the reserve shall be 
changed, but the development of the reserve must surely be put in other 
hands. Whether we need an Assistant Secretary of War in contro! of 
the reserve, a chief of the reserve bureau, or what not, I am not under- 
taking to say; but the Regular Army does not understand what you 
have told them—that it is the administrative and instructional branch 
of the Army now only. 

I am passing by as unimportant the matter of garrisons at home and 
abroad. The Regular Army does not seem to understand, although you 
have told them, that the reserve is the future fighting army of the 
United States; that it costs the United States no more to have 1!) 
captains in the reserve than 10,000 captains; that the only thing that 
costs the United States is when and if a portion of those captains are 
called on active service; that the number available does not dictate 
the amount that shall be spent; and that the only wise policy is to 
develop as many of all ranks as can be properly developed, and that, 
therefore, promotion should be only limited by proven capacity, and 
that promotion to general rank should not be different from any otler 
kind of promotion. Of course, we who are civilians understand that 
we can not compete with our comrades who are professionals, but it 
you concede that it is wise to promote reserve second lieutenants to 
first lieutenants rather than to fill all gaps from the Regular Army 
above the lowest grade, then it should be conceded that this policy 
should only stop where the reserve officer shows a lack of capacity 
fill the next place above him. But the greatest trouble with the whole 
thing is that these policies are clearly directed to prevent rapid pro- 
motion in the reserve and thus are devised for the protection of tle 
personnel of the Regular Army instead of being created for the develo)- 
ment of the reserve. For the latter purpose, rapidity of promotion js 
not objectionable if not extreme. Of course, rapidity of promotio® 
which leads to loose standards for promotion is thoroughly objection- 
able. I don’t think that any officer in the reserve desires at all that 
promotion in the reserve be confined to the reserve, i think we are 
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ntirely willing and anxious that the best men from any source be 
but it seems to many of us that for the proper development 
rhe reserve there must be over it a commanding head who thinks 
only or ehiefly of what will best serve them, and that no policy gov- 
orping the reserve ought to be made out on any other basis. There is 
gimost unanimity in the reserve upon the points that I name here, and, 
admitting our technical inferiority as to knowledge or experience, I do 
not see how we ean all be wrong, and trust that your outstanding 
iracter and influence will be exercised in doing the thing that is 
for the future of the country. 
Very sincerely, 


wisest 


CHuas. WEST, 
Colonel Three hundred and seventy-eighth Infantry. 





FEBRUARY 10, 1927. 
Col. ORVEL JOHNSON, 
etary Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, 
Vational Headquarters, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 

Washington, D. O. 
Yours of the 4th instant regarding new 
of the War Department relative to reserves, suggesting a letter 
from me anent same, received. I see nothing new in them that is 
not bad. However, I have only read the statement of the new policies 
recently, and have not sufficiently digested them to have much confi- 
dence in my opinions except on three heads, which are these— 

1. | think the policy of promoting reserve officers’ only to fill vacan- 
cies is wrong down to the root. It is the proper policy only for an 
organization that is not intended for expansion. It is like the baby 
shoe kept from infancy on the foot of the Chinese girl and will inevi- 
tably have the similar consequences in preventing self-locomotion. 
But the reserve is an anticipatory arrangement for an unseen emer- 
gency. It may break out anywhere, at any time, in any size, and for 
such an unmeasured event it seems very inadequate to prepare only in 
a minimum measure. All the manhood of the United States willing 
nd capable of training for officers should be trained. The idea that 
officers can ordinarily be trained after the outbreak of hostilities over- 
looks the facet that for 14 months during the last war France and 
England held the lines for us and that the Plattsburg movement trained 
. large number of officers before our entrance into the war. Germany 
k war after the break through south of Amiens in March, 1918, 
principally because she found it impossible during war to train officers 
faster than she consumed them. Why do we think we can do better 
than Germany, famed for her teachableness? 

Promotion, then, in the reserve should be for capacity only. Demand 
a high quality, but take all check off the quantity. The expense of 
this method is infinitesimal compared to its results. 

2. The provision that there be no promotion to general rank in time 
is worse than inadequate. It means that when, and if, one 
reaches & colonelcy, there is climinated the usual incentive for him 
to study or work, Colonels are human beings as are privates, and 
if promotion is an ineentive to the one, it is to the other. I have 
been both. I know. It seems almost childish for the Government to 
furnish me with a military education covering many years, and then 
when I reach a colonelcy and begin to reach the point where brains, 
experience, character, years of indoctrination, put me in position to 
something real to the Government for its money, to invite 

to resign by notifying me I shall, and can, never be promoted 
intil war breaks out. That is a denial of the one Army spirit. This 
| of injustice can not be perpetrated upon men of that type 
without taking its full toll. Every self-respecting colonel of reserves 
will ask himself the question, Whether the game is worth the candle? 
Are the gentlemen of one establishment trying to drive us out of the 

rvice? 

», These policies illustrate the crying necessity for the reserve to 
Provide for itself a governing function entirely apart from the 
Present control, which has not shown its capacity to sense it even, 
less develop it. The reserve is the fighting army, and the only 
g army the country has. How long shall red tape tie down the 
x giant? 

Very sincerely, 


DrArR COLONEL JOHNSON: 
policies 


lost the 


of peace 


return 


kir 


he 


eepio 


CHARLES WEST, 
Colonel Three hundred and seventy-eighth Infantry. 


OUR BASIC INDUSTRY 


Mr. GARBHR. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House, the spot- 
lig which has been turned on the farmer and his problems in 
recent years has uncovered a complexity and interdependence 
of relationship between agriculture, industry, and labor never 
before recognized and has clearly defined the position of agri- 
culture as basic in our economic structure. 

Imring recent years of what we were proud to call “our 
unprecedented national prosperity ” the farmer has been in the 
position of “on the outside lookin’ in,” and it is only lately 
that we have come to our senses as a Nation and recognized 
the precarious nature of a prosperity which excludes agricnul- 
ture, Statistics have proved beyond the shadow of a doubt to 
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even the most obstinate and skeptical that the very life of agri- 
culture is threatened by a continuation of our present system 
of discrimination against it, and on the solid groundwork of 
facts and figures has slowly grown up a concerted public opin- 
ion, embracing even the industrial East, that “something must 
be done” for the reiicf of the industry. The cost-plus system 
for everything he has to buy and unrestricted competition for 
everything he has to sell is at last recognized as a dangerous 
one not only to the farmer but to every citizen of the Nation, 
ho matter what his occupation. 

In an address before the Illinois Farmers’ Institute at Kanka- 
kee, Ill., February 24, 1927, the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, R. W. Dunlap, presented the agricultural problem, tracing 
its development in the past and looking toward a future when, 
its major problem of merchandising solved through wise govern 
mental aid, agriculture will be the foundation of a permanent 
national prosperity. Because of the constructive and compre- 
hensive character of the address and its expression of the prac- 
tical concern of the department in the problem of “our basic 
industry,” I ask leave to insert it herewith so that it may be 
made of permanent record: 


OUR BASIC INDUSTRY 


The spotlight is on the American farmer. He is prebably the most 
talked-of person in the country to-day. He is the subject of serious 
conversation in the business office, in the bank, the store, and the fac- 
tory. He is on the front page of the newspapers and is given consider- 
able space in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. He is talked about in meet- 
ings of all kinds, and especially is he talked about whenever politicians 
are gathered together. 

For many years the farmer has been chugging along without realizing 
that he is too frequently shunted off on a siding while the others speed 


| by him, and that he has been held up while they “ hog the tracks.” But 


he is beginning to realize that he too can demand and get his share 
of the right of way. He has made up his mind that he should play 
He its finding out 
that if it were not for him and his efforts the road of national progress 
would soon be out of running order. 

Let us consider the background of the present agricultural situation 
by briefly reviewing the past and the present. Then we can 
understand what may be expected of agriculture in the future. 

Generations of farmers have come and gone since agriculture became 
a distinct undertaking in this country. The 50 years prior to the twen- 
tieth century marked the expansion of agriculture at its height. It was 
during that time that the great producing regions west of the Missis 
sippi River were brought under the plow. It marked the time when 
land was plentiful and little thought was given to farming except to 
increase acreage. But there came a time around 1900 when most of 
the available land had been brought under control, and there began a 
period of concentration of farming as distinguished from extensive farm- 
ing. It was then that agricultural colleges and rural educational 
agencies came into their own. Agriculture began to be recognized as a 
great industry, basic in importance, and one which was destined to have 
a place in our national economic structure along with manufacturing, 
mining, and commerce. 

Not until that time had the leaders of agriculture had to deal with 
the problems of economics to a2 very great extent, for the farmer’s 
steady expansion had made it unnecessary to his welfare at the moment. 
Thus for the past 25 years we have been gradually approaching the 
time when the farmer was to share the economic right of way in our 
country with the merchant, the manufacturer, the laborer, and others 

With the approach of the present economic era in agriculture there 
began to appear perplexing problems of markets, transportation, exports, 
surpluses, production, and many more. All of them were increasing in 
importance with the growing population and the increase in production, 
until at the present time we are faced with the most serious, deep 
seated, far-reaching problems which have ever confronted us and the 
sum total of all of these various but related problems is what is 
monly called “our agricultural problem.” It is therefore not a single 
problem, but a bundle of problems, and because of that is far from 
an easy one to attack and solve. There have been times in our history 
when general depressions have brought agriculture momentarily into 
more critical situations than at the present time, but they were short 
lived. There have been seasons when the farmer has felt the pinch 
of hard times more keenly than at the present, perhaps, but he felt it 
along with the others. This time he is suffering alone He is in a 
special depression all his own, while the rest of the industries of the 
country are prosperous. sSecause agriculture is facing the thing alone, 
it has succeeded in bringing to light the imequalities in our economic 
structure, 

To-day agriculture is the Nation’s most fundamental industry, the 
feeder of our country’s 117,000,000 people and the exporter of $1,892, 
000,000 worth of products to other lands, or 40.7 per cent of America’s 
total exports, exclusive of forest products. We find the American farmer 
changed from the old-fashioned tiller of the soil only to a 
educated, businesslike individual with tilling the soil but one 


better 


com 


modern, 
of his 
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many duties. He holds first place among American producers of na- 
tional wealth. But the higher his position the greater is the responsi- 
bility and the more the Nation as a whole depends upon his success, 
In other words, since the farmer has seen and is contending for his 
rightful place in our economic life it has become even more important 
that agriculture be prosperous in order that the whole country may 
prosper. 

Agriculture, generally, can not be said to be prosperous at the pres- 
ent time by even the optimistic. True, there are certain areas where 
good crops, handy markets, or other conditions have made for local 
prosperity, but viewing it collectively, and considering every variety 
of farming, agriculture is not prospering. 

It is probably not necessary for me to relate to you the fact that 
some farmers were compelled last year to sell their crops for less than 
cost or to tell you that at the end of 1926 the farmer's purchasing 
power was lower than the average for 1923, 1924, and 1925. You 
probably know all too well that in spite of the bumper crops of last 
season, the total value placed upon all agricultural crops, not including 
livestoek, was considerably over a billion dollars less than the value for 
the preceding year. I have said “in spite of last year’s bumper crop,” 
but I can just as well say, “ because of last year’s bumper crop,” the 
for the surplus is the cause of one of the greatest of the 
immediate problems. 

But it is not my purpose to-day to dwell upon the darkness of the 
picture, and certainly not to attempt to whitewash it to make it look 
bright. Some of those who honestly are seeking to bring about relief, 
but who use the agricultural problem as a talking issue only, and there 
are many such, may try to brighten the picture by saying, “ The farmer 
only thinks he is in a bad fix, but he really is not.” Yet that is no 
more injurious to the cause than to have him paint it too extreme the 
other way and say “ The farmer has gone to the bottom, and nothing 
short of a miracle can help him.” The picture must be seen in the 
light of fairness and in its true proportions, without distortion one way 
or the other. As I have said, it is not my purpose to whitewash it, 
nor is it my purpose to darken it; rather, I want to give you some of 
my ideas as to the future of agriculture, and try to make a fair guess 
at what there is in store for us, and to consider some of the means we 
have at hand for bringing it about. 

Of course, the first thing to do in approaching the future is to adopt 


yalue is less; 


an attitude of hopefulness, otherwise there would be no reason for con- | 


tinuing. It is because we can be absolutely confident of the brightness 
of the future that we are able to attack the problems and clear the 
track of the débris our present difficulties have put in our way. In 
order to clear the track each separate problem must be solved, and 
while we are at it, it is better that it be done with as much finality as 
possible. 

That is why I have held to the theory that in trying to find a solution 
for the farm problem, that remedy which can permanently and forever 
remove the cause is the one to adopt. Of course, I do not mean that 
we must let the fire burn the house down while we discuss the type 
of protection necessary to prevent another fire. An emergency measure 
is often necessary in dealing with any great problem, but I am not 
thinking of the temporary problems or the emergencies of agriculture 
when I mention the so-called “ agricultural problem.” I am thinking of 
the task of placing this basic American industry of ours on a permanent 
footing, of effecting a lasting readjustment between agriculture and 


other industries, and bringing it to its rightful position, so that the | 


farmer may have the same economic rights and advantages which are 
enjoyed by those in other pursuits. In other words, when I speak of 
the future of agriculture I do not mean next year or the year after 
that, but rather the ultimate destination of agriculture as far in the 
future as you want to consider it. It is with such a forward look that 


we must interpret our problems, and with the destination in mind we 


are able to start clearing the track of each of the many obstacles. 

The outstanding, and at the same time, the most difficult, single 
problem is that of the surplus of agricultural products which has de- 
pressed the market. The load has been too great, and the market has 
broken under it; the track is littered with a serious obstacle which will 
have to be removed. 


The problem of agricultural surpluses may be approached from two | 


general directions: One is through a better adjustment of production to 
market requirements; the other is through marketing itself. 
Agricultural surpluses may arise from poor market distribution of the 
product, variations in seasons that cause great variations in produc- 
tion, farmers plunging teo heavily into certain commodities because 
they have been profitable in the past, and from general lack of balance 
between farm production and consumers’ needs or purchasing power. 
Agricultural surpluses may be grouped into short-period or long-time 
general surpluses. The short surplus is most frequent with perishable 
products and is caused usually by supplies arriving too light at one 
market and too heavy at another. Such a condition results in spoilage 


and extra expense in reconsigning cars and in rejection of some of the 
commodities, which always lowers the returns received by the producers. 
It is a long-time surplus which comprises the real problem. 

We are confronted with all the many and varied causes which may 
tend to depress returns from farming. During the last 50 years the 
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production of agricultural products per farm worker has increased 
half while the quantity of farm products consumed per capita of popu- 
lation in the United States has remained practically unchanged. yr. 
ing the same period the proportion of our farm products exported has 
been tending downward. The continual increase in the efficiency of 
agricultural production, therefore, brings with it a continuous necessity 
for shifting more and more workers from agriculture to other lines of 
work. The social and individual ties which bind farmers to their own 
work are so strong that it is only by a considerable difference in returns 
that they are driven to seek other kinds of work; frequently nothing 
short of actual bankruptcy can make them change. The long-time 
tendency for agricultural returns to be below those of other occupa- 
tions may therefore be explained as due to the difficulties involved in 
making a shift from agriculture to other pursuits. 

I can not discuss at length the causes of long-period or general gur. 
pluses or the possibilities of avoiding them. It is evident, however, 
that, in view of the present chronic surplus situation, we must review 
and possibly reform many of our policies as to agricultural research, 
extension, and land development. We must also study the effect of our 
policies with reference to transportation, finance, industry, and consider 
to what extent such policies may be disadvantageous to agriculture and 
to what extent readjustments may be made that will contribute to the 
recovery of agriculture. 

As a natural consequence of the increasing complexity of the general 
marketing problems there grew up the cooperative idea. It has become 
one of the foremost items of consideration in the minds of those who 
make agriculture a study. 

I want to take this opportunity to discuss briefly the cooperative 
marketing act of 1926 and the expansion of the department research. 
educational, and service work in cooperative organization among farmers 
as provided for in this act. 

The recent rapid development of the cooperative form of business 
organization among farmers has given rise to problems of Management, 
merchandizing, financing, and membership relations and a demand for 
assistance from research agencies, 

Actual experiences and methods evolved in the cooperative business 
need to be analyzed and studied and explained in plain language in 
order that they may serve as guide posts for the future. 

The cooperative marketing act recently passed by Congress, which 
authorized the creation of a division of cooperative marketing in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, enables the department to give the attention to re 
search, educational, and service work for the farmers’ cooperative asso- 


| clations which the importance of the movement deserves. 


The objectives of the new division, in brief, are to assist in the 
development of sound and progressive cooperation; to promote effi 
cient operating practices by the associations; and to disseminate in 
formation regarding the principles, practices, and possibilities of the 
movement designed to be of service to cooperative associations already 
in existence and to farmers contemplating organization. 

Research work along these lines will help lay the foundation for 
the development of efficient cooperative organization. It will also 
result in the accumulation of a fund of knowledge relating to the 
principles and practices of cooperation. As the principles which make 
for success in cooperative business become better understood among 
farmers, as well as the general public, we may look for a more efficient 
performance of distribution service by cooperative associations. 

It seems to be an American trait to turn to Congress for assistance 
in nearly all kinds of situations where local agencies fail to bring 
about reforms. That is one of the natural outcomes of popular cev 
tralized government, and since it is a part of our system there is no 
reason why it should not be done. But students of political science 
are coming to feel that by depending upon Congress for help a grea‘ 
many effective agencies are overlooked. Too much dependence upon 
legislation handicaps a cause, for the reason that the creation of 4 
public opinion is neglected; and no movement can be successful, ever 
with legislative backing, unless there is a popular demand for it. In 
the final analysis the people themselves must carry on the work to 
make a reform successful. That principle can well be applied to legis 
lation directly affecting the farmer. No amount of lawmaking can 
cure all the ills of the farmer. 

He must do most of the curing by applying medicine of his own 
However, there is at the present no means of securing concerted action 
on the part of the farmers. The only common contact of one part of 
the country with every other is through the Government, which means 
through Congress. 

During the present Congress there have been some 35 bills intro- 
duced proposing means of curing the farmer's ills. Many of them 
were unworthy of much attention, but there have been a few which 
have received wide attention and very serious consideration. 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits of any of the various 
farm bills here to-day, because opinion has been so definitely fixed on 
certain proposals as to make every student of agricultural legislation 
a proponent of one side or the other, It is well to say, however, that 
every bill presented has some element of merit. It is another matter 
to say that any one of them would have been sufficient to bring agt'- 
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re out of her present depression. Too many people have claimed 
t the thing could be done by legislation, and legislation alone. I 
t < some legislation will be necessary, and will be eventually enacted, 
re are a great many people who are trying to discover a proper 
legislative program; some of them are doing it for political reasons, 
& for revenue only, and then there are more who honestly and 
conscientiously are trying to perfect a solution which will result in 
benefit to this great basic industry. 
matter what form of agricultural legislation is finally adopted 


it should have the support of a majority of the farmers, and no pro- 
thus far has been able to command support even approximating 

a majority. No measure which has been presented to Congress has had 

{ united support of even the farm organizations. The largest of | 


organizations, one. which has a membership larger than the com- 
bined membership of the next two in size, was opposed to the bill 
‘+h was passed by Congress a few days ago. Nor are the unorgan- 
| farmers any nearer an agreement; but if all the organizations 
been together on their legislative program it would have repre- 
sented only about one-fifth of the agricultural population of the country. 
To date there have been sections against sections, one interest against 
another, one type of agriculture trying to supersede other types, until 
ius become a matter of great concern among those who are seriously 
ng to better conditions that the farmers themselves are unable to 
agree 

In this connection I want to quote from a tabulation appearing in one 
of the leading agricultural journals last year from answers to a question- 
naire asking, “‘ What do Farmers Want?” Theresults showed that 31.7 
per cent thought cooperative marketing was the greatest need; 14.6 
cent named the solution of the marketing problem; 14.6 per 
t named the education of the farmer and the application of business 
methods to the agricultural industry; 5 per cent named the solution 
of the farm-labor problem; 4 per cent said it was the removal of the 
inequalities between agriculture and industry; 4.4 per cent said it 
was the solving of farm credit. A few scattered opinions gave taxes 

d lower freight rates. All that goes to show that agriculture is by 
no means concerted in its legislative program. 


lat 


it I 


Then there is another Federal Government agency where farmers | 
It is the | 


have a common meeting ground for all sections and areas. 

Department of Agriculture. In this business of readjusting the status 

of the fyrmer to place him on an equality with industry the depart- 

ment is taking the lead, and it hopes to weld together the diverging 

of agricultural workers in order that a concerted effort 
ward rural betterment can be brought about. 

\mong the matters of greatest :mportance which the department is 
now undertaking, I want to cite such emergency efforts as the eradi- 
cation of the European corn borer as being one of the biggest pieces 
of constructive eradication work yet undertaken. Congress has appro- 


opinions 


priated $10,000,000, which the department is to spend in the five 
States around the Lake Erie region, with State cooperation, to rid 

country of this most serious pest. In the past few years the 
department has succeeded in similar tasks, working with livestock 


diseases, such as Texas fever and foot-and-m..uth disease. The present 
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( ress has authorized a $6,000,000 seed loan, which will. be carried | 


the department this spring, as a further assistance to those 
ers who have felt the pinch of the times and need financial aid to 
their year’s planting. 


a) 


course, the work of scientific investigation, experimentation, regu- | 


and control are being carried on with a steady increase in the | 


total of knowledge available on the thousand and one questions 
1 arise concerning those fields of agricultural and allied industries, 


( of the most important functions of the department at the present | 


e is carried out by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Here is 
ered the investigations which form the basis upon which the prob- 
of supply and demand, price and cost, and of marketing generally 
attacked. The work of this bureau is relatively new to agriculture, 
it has easily mounted to a place of prime importance as a result 

the present agricultural situation; for after all is said and done, 
present unequal relationship between agricultural and nonagricul- 
| prices is a matter of economics, and of marketing. A solution 

ist be found which will effect the change, and it is the function of 
bureau to meet the situation. 

Che Federal Government, through the department and Congress, as 

| as through the executives, is very much aware of its duty to agri- 

ilture, and the part it is to play in bringing about the new era of farm 
terment. It is the concern of the Government to reestablish this 
it basic industry and to remodel if necessary the tracks upon which 

s to take up the continuance of its journey into the future prosperity 

ch awaits it. 

When one considers the things which the Federal Government has 
able to accomplish for the betterment of rural America in the last 
years, handicapped with strange economic conditions resulting from 

twar readjustments, one can realize that the farmer can, 

| have faith that his condition is recognized and will be bettered at 
ie hands of Uncle Sam, 

Stating it briefly, our Government has provided money to be avail- 

able for farm loans, it has spent over $150,000,000 during the last 


indeed, | 
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fiscal year in the regular work of the Department of Agriculture, it 
has provided for a protective tariff for the farmers which follows 
exactly, if not actually, to the figure the tariff law proposed by the 
farm organizations themselves. It has fostered better educational 
facilities, and has provided for millions to be spent over a period of 
the next few years for the work of the extension service, including 
provisions increasing the number of county agents, home-economic 
workers, and for the promotion of boys’ and girls’ club work. All this 
has been done for the farmer by the Government, and much more. 


| But probably the most far-reaching accomplishment is that of the in- 


terest which has been taken by those in authority at Washington in 
the matter of organizations for rural betterment, education, and co- 
operation in the work of farm affairs. Congress has authorized the 


| expenditure of money to assist cooperative organization, thereby hoping 


to prove to the farmer that his condition can be greatly remedied by 
his own hand if given the means. 

With the country looking to the farmer for food, with the business 
of the country depending on him for general prosperity, and with the 
farmer assured of the assistance of the Federal Government in striving 
to improve his economic status, we can not doubt the future of agri- 
culture. The bottom of the grade is an unpleasant place to be, but 
we have the vision of a right of way before us, which is distinctly 
upgrade, and the obstacles can be removed if they are wisely tackled. 
The time must come when the farmer can hold the throttle of his own 
affairs, and travel into the future with the confidence that rural 


America is destined for better and happier things. 
REPEAL OF GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. KVALE. 
in the 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
RecorD & concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 


| Minnesota for the repeal of the Federal grain standards act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the following 


| concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of Min- 


nesota: 


A concurrent resolution relating to the repeal of the United States grain 
standards act 


Whereas under the provisions of the so-called grain standards act the 
of Agriculture was authorized and directed to promulgate 
and establish rules for the grading of grain, and under this authority 
such rules were promulgated and established; and 

Whereas under the rules so established it has been tmpossible for 
producers, and operators of elevators in the country, to properly grade 
grain to meet the requirements of such rules and to have the grade so 
fixed maintained at the terminal points because of the many and un- 
necessary technicalities in the rules; and 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that the grading rules wheat 
were never based upon the milling value of that commodity resulting in 
wheat of high-milling value being sold at a low price thereby 
a direct monetary benefit to the millers and a 
monetary loss to the producers; and 


for 


prov ding 
consequently large 

Whereas the people of this State engaged in agriculture have never 
been able to secure any modification of these grain grades or any 
ance from the Federal Department of Agriculture: 

Resolwed by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States, now in be requested to 
repeal the said grain standards act at as early a date as it is possible; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the 
United States, to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
to each Member of the United States Senate, and t 
of the State of Minnesota. 


assist- 


Therefore, it is 


session, 


of Minn« sota 


President of 


be 

the 

and 

each Congressman 
Joun A. JOHNSON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate 

Passed the house of representatives the 18th day of February, 1927 
JouHN I. LEVIN 

Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

1927. 

W. PEeAcHEY, 

Secretary of the 


Passed the senate the 19th day of February, 
GEO. 
Nenate, 


9° 
my 


1927. 


THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, Governor. 


Approved February 


Filed February 23, 1927. 
Mixes HOLM, Secretary of State. 
I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of the resolution filed in my office February 23, 1927. 
[SEAL.] MIKE HowM, Secretary of State. 
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SECOND DEFICIENCY BIL I am going to talk to you about the Colorado River and tho 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | Character of stream that it is, and how it affects our people 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | throughout the Southwest. I have a large United States map 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 17291, the here before you which shows the river. The red line on that 
second deficiency bill, and pending that I would like to see if | ™&@p shows the portion of the United States that is drained by 
we can agree on limiting general debate. this stream, known as the Colorado River Basin, embracing 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] | °Ver 250,000 square miles. I have marked out the seven great 
has been in charge of the time on this side. He tells me that | States of the Southwest that are so vitally affected by this 
he has additional requests for about two hours. river. The river itself is about 1,750 miles in length. It is the 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if I may inject myself into this | Only large stream in the world that is entirely within an arid 
matter, it is very important now that we should dispose of this | region. Every foot of territory throughout that entire region 
bill to-day, and every person who wants to debate it ought to | is what is known as a part of the arid portion of the United 
cooperate. We are reaching the end of the session and we have | States. All that portion of the country is compelled to use 
a number of important bills yet to consider. We must have the | Water for irrigation. The land is comparatively worthless. 
cooperation of every person who wants to debate by yielding | The land in that entire country is not worth a dollar an acre, 
some of the time that he wants to occupy. excepting as the owner may have water to irrigate it, and the 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say that I have cut the | Value of the land depends almost entirely upon the priority of 
most of the requests in two. his water rights. In other words, it depends upon whether or 

Mr. MADDEN. The emergency is great and we ought to not the owner has’ a water right that will give him water 


meet the emergency whole-heartedly, | throughout the entire season or a water right for only a few 
Mr. CARTER of Okiahoma. How much time has the gentle- | weeks or a few months in each year. So that it is the value of 
man in requests on that side? | the water and not the value of the land that must be borne in 


Mr. WOOD. I think I can limit the requests on this side to mind that is involved in this controversy. One 700-mile-long 
30 minutes, except the time that I may take in presenting the | branch of the river, known as the Green River, as will be seen 
bill, and I will agree not to occupy over half an hour, on the map, rises up near Fremont Peak in the Wind River 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be an hour, and I suggest an | Mountains in Wyoming. But the main stream rises near Longs 


hour on each side. Peak in the Rocky Mountain National Park in the State of 
Mr. TILSON. We ought not to have more than an hour on; Colorado. This line that I refer to now represents the Conti- 
each side. nental Divide. The drainage east of that line is into the Atlan- 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would have to insist on an | tie Ocean, and everything west of that flows into the Colorado 
hour and a half on this side, and then I will have to cut out | River and goes down into the Gulf of California. You can see 
several who have made requests. the proportions of the States that are irrigated by the river 

Mr. SNELL. Let me say that there are several important | and you can see the relative directions which the river takes. 
matters that Members are pressing the Rules Committee to get | The eight great sources of the main stream in Colorado rise at 





on the floor. an elevation of about 14,000 feet. Throughout this district in 
Mr. BYRNS. Wecould sit a little longer this evening. These | Colorado there are 42 peaks over 14,000 feet in elevation, nearly 
gentlemen have all been promised time. all of them in my congressional district, and those eight great 


sion? per cent of all of the gigantic and terrific floods that go down 
Mr. WOOD. Let me say to the gentleman that for those who | the Colorado River into the Gulf of California. So that in the 
have asked for time on this side I will ask leave to extend | way of who furnishes all this water Colorado has by far the 
their remarks: and also on that side, too, if we can agree on | largest claim of any of them. The water comes from the melt- 
an hour on each side. ing snows up in the high mountains in western Colorado and 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have yielded time to probably | flows westerly and down this stream, as shown on this map. 
100 Members, and I have not spoken myself, and I want to give The snows do not commence melting up in those high altitudes 
myself a little time. until late in the spring, and the result is that along in the latter 
Mr. MADDEN. Let us make it an hour and 15 minutes on | part of May and June, when the snows begin to rapidly melt 
each side. in all this high country, the waters come down that river and 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will take an | form a terrific torrent. Those large tributaries of the Colorado. 
hour and let me have an hour and a half, I will agree to that. | arising at an altitude of 14,000 feet, fall nearly 10,000 feet in 
Mr. WOOD. I will do that. my district. Where they cross the western border of the State 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that | the altitude is only about 4,000 feet. No one can adequately 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House | describe it. It is the most treacherous and most dangerous 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the | Stream in the world. A great many people are drowned in it 
bill 17231, the second deficiency bill, and pending that he asks | every year, because the water is so awfully cold and the 
unanimous consent that general debate be limited to two hours | stream is so terrifically rapid that a person is helpless when 
and a half, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from | he gets in it. I live right here on the banks of the river in 
Indiana {[Mr. Woop] and an hour and a half by the gentleman | the beautiful little city of Glenwood Springs. I have lived 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is there objection? within two blocks of the river for 40 years, and I have always 
There was no objection. watched it with the greatest interest. You might be interested 
Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, is this the | a little in the history of this river. A Spanish explorer, Her- 
bill that carries appropriations for public buildings? nando de Alarcon, discovered and sailed up the stream in 1540, 
Mr. MADDEN. It does not. : and not long after that subsequent explorers named it the 
Mr. EDWARDS. There are only $35,000 in that bill for all | Rio Colorado. It is a Spanish word meaning red. The lower 
the Southern States. part of it was named by the early Spanish explorers. Those 
The motion of Mr. Woop was then agreed to. early explorers never knew how far the river extended up 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the | northeasterly, and the result was that the upper part of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, Green of | main stream and all the tributaries of the river were discovered 
Iowa in the chair. a great many years later by other people and given other names, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself | so that for over 350 years the lower part of the river was 
such time as I may desire to use. As Members of the House | named the Colorado River from the Gulf of California up to 
are all aware, for the past five days there has been the most | the junction of the two largest branches in southern Utah, and 
bitter and stubborn filibuster conducted in the Senate that has | then the northern tributary was called the Green and the east- 
occurred in the past 10 years. I feel that it is appropriate for | ern and main tributary was called the Grande, the Green com- 
somebody to tell the House what that filibuster is about, and | ing down from Wyoming and the Grande coming from Colo- 
while it may be rather presumptuous for me to undertake that | rado. When Congress created the Territory of Colorado in 
task, nevertheless I feel impelled, in the interest of the people | February, 1861, there was considerable debate on what it should 
in the States affected, to at least try to do so. I am going to| be called, and they finally decided to name it after the Colo- 
talk to you more upon the human side of this entire matter | rado River, because “the Colorado River rises in its moun- 
than on the technical side, and I hope the House will kindly give | tains,” and because “it is the handsomest name that could be 
me the attention, not that I may deserve as a Member but that 
that great portion of the United States so much deserves. I 
feel that your interest in the present and future welfare of the 
people of nearly one-quarter of the United States deserves and 
is entitled to your careful consideration, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why not have an evening ses- streams from the western 20 counties in my district furnish 70 


given to any Territory,” although that river did not reach within 
nearly 100 miles of the Territory. It was only on July 24, 1921. 
that Congress passed a bill, of which I was the very proud 
author, extending the name of the river from that junction in 
Utah on up to its head and source on the Continental Divide, in 
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+he Rocky Mountain National Park, so that the Colorado River 
{ y runs clear from that source down to the Gulf of Cali- 
forvia. As I say, the value and development of all that great 
' wonderful domain depends absolutely upon the water of 
that stream. For this reason, for a number of years our seven 
Southwestern States out there have been trying to come to an 
rreement as to a fair division of that water among ourselves. 
‘" United States Supreme Court has decided, and the supreme 
courts of all those States have decided, that the first beneficial 
use, which is called an appropriation, of the waters of a stream 
entitles that person so diverting and using the water to a pri- 
ority Tight to the extent and amount of his appropriation, 
of and from that date, and all other appropriations for 
y purpose on that stream or any of its tributaries, either 
ive or below, at any time subsequent to his appropriation 
a subsequent and junior and inferior appropriation, and 
subject to all prior appropriations on the stream. So that the 
doctrine of first in time is first in right applies throughout 
that entire region, and anyone and everyone who makes a sub- 
sequent appropriation on that stream at any point in its 1,750 
miles acquires only a right to the quantity of water he appro- 
priates, subject to the prior rights of everybody else above and 
below. 

if appropriations are made on that stream down in Cali- 
fornia and in Arizona before our four upper States above here 
are ready to appropriate it, when in the future we reach the 
time that we want to enlarge or extend our present appropria- 
tions, we will not be permitted to do so, because the water 
will all be appropriated down below prior to us. So that on 
August 19, 1921, Congress passed an act authorizing those 
seven States to appoint commissioners and negotiate an inter- 
agreement called a compact to determine some equitable 
system for the division of the waters of the Colorado River 
and all its tributaries as between themselves. In fact 
States through various meetings had been considering the mat- 
ter for several years. They formally appointed the seven com- 
missioners, and they met and worked very hard and earnestly, 
and on November 24, 1922, they arrived at a final and definite 
agreement at Santa Fe, N. Mex. All the seven commissioners 
representing those seven States agreed to and signed that com- 
pact. By the terms of that compact the great drainage basin 
of the Colorado River was divided into two basins, called the 
upper and the lower basins; Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and 
New Mexico were put in the upper basin and were jointly 
allowed a prior right to the use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water. 
An acre-foot of water is the quantity of water necessary to 


cover an acre of ground 1 foot deep with water. In other 
W 


a> 


is 


state 
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the more we use that water above the more it stabilizes the 
flow to our neighbors down below. Our State of Colorado liti- 
gated with Wyoming, Nebraska, and Kansas for nearly 20 
years. over water. And what was the result? Where the 
Arkansas crosses the State line between Colorado and Kansas 
for 50 years prior to our irrigation from it in Colorado that 
river was as dry as a powder house in the bed of that stream 
for many months every year. Since we in Colorado have dur- 
ing the past 40 years built hundreds of reservoirs and canals, 
some of them 100 miles long, and used all the waters of the 
Arkansas over and over again it has soaked into the ground 
and come out below in springs and has stabilized the flow of 
that river, until now there is a large stream flowing over the 


| State Ine between Colorado and Kansas every day in the year. 


| that flows from Colorado into Nebraska. 


Congressman Tincuer, whose district that is in, said the other 
day that if Kansas had won that litigation against Colorado 
and prevented us in Colorado from first using the water of 
that river, it would have done millions of dollars’ worth of 
damage to Kansas. That is, it would have been a ruinous loss 
to both States. We have made for Kansas a great and permanent 
flow. That same thing happened to the South Platte River 
By turning that water 


| out on the land, putting in the great big storage reservoirs, 


the | 


it has prevented its rapid run-off and stabilized the flow, and 
we are enormously benefiting those people below. Colorado is 
the “top of the world.” It is the highest State in the Union 
and my district is the highest district in the United States. 
There are 12 great rivers that head in Colorado and run north, 
east, south, and west. That seven-State compact was taken 
to the States, and the legislatures of six out of the seven States 
ratified the agreement. Everybody knows that agreement is 
absolutely honest and fair. It is a practical and just division 
of that stream as between those two basins. No intelligent 
and fair-minded person can deny the splendid work of that 
commission. But the legislature of the State of Arizona refused 
to ratify that agreement. She refused, not because she objected 
to the four upper States jointly having 7,500,000 acre-feet and 
the lower three States jointly being awarded 58,500,000 feet, 
but because Arizona and California could not agree between 
themselves as to how they would divide their share of that 
water. The four upper States promptly ratified the compact 
and left the division of their share of the water as between 
themselves to be settled afterwards. And California and 
Nevada did the same. But Arizona hung back and declined 


| to ratify the compact until she could come to an agreement 


rds, an acre-foot of water is water sufficient to cover 209 | 


feet square to the depth of 1 foot, so that 7,500,000 acre-feet | 


of water would be a quantity of water sufficient to cover a 
territory of 7,500,000 acres with 1 foot deep of water. The 
lower three States of California, Arizona, and Nevada were 
called the lower basin, and under the agreement were to have 
a prior right to 8,500,000 acre-feet of water. That 16,000,C00 
acre-feet of water would be enough to cover this entire District 
of Columbia about 400 feet deep. 

That is the way the total flow of that stream was to be 


divided between those seven States, according to that Santa Fe | 


interstate compact. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And the amount of the water? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Sixteen million acre-feet of water 
of the flow of that river for each year was to be divided up as 
I have stated. By awarding 7,500,000 acre-feet in one lump 


umount to the upper four States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, | 
and New Mexico, to be by themselves divided up between them | 


in such manner as they might be able to agree upon, and Cali- 
ornia, Nevada, and Arizona, the three lower-basin States were 
awarded a lump amount of 8,500,000 acre-feet to divide be- 
tween themselves in such amount and in such manner as they 
luight be able to agree upon. Those wer_ the two great appor- 


tionments of the Colorado River by that Colorado River compact. | 


Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I can not, not just yet. That is 
the division and apportionment of the ordinary natural flow of 

‘ stream in each year. The flow of the river fluctuates a 
reat deal. Some years the flow is as low as 14,000,000 
acre-feet, and some years it is over 17,000,000 acre-feet, so 
the commissioners figured on the normal flow of 16,000,000 
acre-feet. That means that so long as our upper four States 


are not all together diverting and using more than 7,500,000 | 


acre-feet of water the lower three States have no right 
fo complain, and we who live in the arid region all know 
and every engineer knows and the lower States people acknow!l- 
edge that we peeple up the stream can not consume or destroy 
that water. No matter what we do with that water, 
still run down bill and go to the lower basin. And, moreover, 


with California as to how much of that 8,500,000 acre-feet she 
was going to get, and those two States have hever yet come 
to an agreement. 

Of course, the matter of how those three lower States 
divide that water between themselves is none of the business 
of the four upper States; and, on the other hand, how we 
four upper States divide our 7,500,000 acre-feet is of no concern 
to the lower States. But we know we will agree—we know 
what is right and fair, and the four upper States will be 
reasonable and I am sure we will fairly divide our water, with- 
out any trouble. But the three lower States have been 
negotiating for a long time over their respective shares of 
the aggregate amount of water awarded to them by that 
compact and because they have not yet come to an agree- 
ment, Arizona has refused to ratify either the seven or the 
six State compact. Of course that is their own local lower- 
basin affair, but they are jeopardizing the rights of ail of 
us by not ratifying the compacts and dividing their share be- 
tween themselves afterwards as we upper four States expect 
to do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am very reluctant to refuse 
to yield to my good friend the Senator elect from Arizona. 
But, as he knows, I am in control of the time of debate on this 
pending appropriation bill, and I have promised to yield time to 
six or eight other gentlemen and I am exceedingly anxious to 
give the House a word picture of this Colorado River situation 
and the trouble we are having trying to protect the rights of the 
people of all those seven States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I beg pardon, I have never addressed the 
House on this subject. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I will yield for a brief 
question. 
Mr. HAYDEN. The oniy question I wanted to ask was, 


Whether the gentleman believes that the State of Arizona 
is entitled to a guaranty of a certain share of the water the 


| same as the upper-basin States? 


it will | 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My dear friend, no one of the 
four upper-basin States has any guaranty as to how much 
water she will get. We do not ask for any individual State 
guaranty. By the compact our four upper States have a 
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guaranty of 7,500,000 acre-feet to all of us jointly and col- 
lectively, and that is sufficient for us to go ahead and ratify 
the compact and settle our respective shares of that amount 
hereafter. If any State would not be reasonable, we could 
go into the United States Supreme Court and settle it. Now, 
Mr. Haypen asks if his State is not entitled to a guarantee 
from California of her individual share of the water before 
Arizona ratifies the compact. Gentlemen of the House, do you 
believe Colorado would be acting in good faith, do you believe 
my State would appear before this Congress in good grace and 
with a proper regard for the equal rights of the three other 
upper or the three lower sister States, if I should stand here 
now and say to you that because Colorado has not yet gotten 
an iron-clad guarantee from Wyoming and Utah and New 
Mexico as to just how much of that 7,500,000 acre-feet Colo- 
rado is going to get, we will refuse to ratify the compact and 
block the whole business? That is all there is to it. That is 
the attitude of Arizona, and I do not think any one of the 
upper four States or any one of the lower three States has 
any right or reasonable excuse whatever to block a great im- 
provement and jeopardize the rights of six sister States and 
many millions of people because it has not yet obtained a 
guarantee as to just what share it is going to get out of the 
luinp amount that is awarded to its basin. The main question 
is the total aggregate amount of 7,500,000 acre-feet to the four 
upper and 8,500,000 acre-feet to the three lower basin States, 
and we are willing to take our chances on what proportionate 
share each of our four upper States will get. And we of the 
upper basin are not asking any of our sister States to pay us 
a royalty for the use of their share of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River. It does seem to me that that is an unconscionable 
demand. I say with all the earnestness I can to my friends 
from all these States that our disputes between ourselves are 
frightfully dangerous to our mutual welfare. This filibuster 
against this Boulder Canyon bill is a tragedy. We are juggling 
with and trafficking in the lifeblood, in the birthright, of many 
millions of good people now and for all time in those States. 

We are being played against each other. If we do not get 
together and protect our rights in that stream, we will wake up 
some morning to find that none of us have any rights left. 

Gentlemen of the House, in my judgment, the crux of this 
whole Colorado River controversy is this: 

The power companies of the United States came before the 
Irrigation Committee some two years ago, and they frankly 
told the committee that they did not want the Government 
of the United States to build this dam. They said they did not 
want the Government of the United States to go into the power 
business in any way or any place, and therefore they were 
opposed to this high dam construction. They have been opposed 
to it ever since. Their agents and attorneys are here in Wash- 
ington now lobbying against this bill; and in my humble judg- 
ment there is nothing else under the sun that has prevented 
the seven-States compact from being ratified or prevented the 
six-States compact from being ratified or prevented this legis- 
lation excepting the influence of the water-power companies 
of the United States, 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I beg pardon; but not yet. I 
want to finish my main statement and then I will yield to 
questions. 

Now, this is the main proposition that confronts Congress. 
This is the problem. When those seven States came into the 
Union the Government of the United States, by congressional 
acts, ceded to them the ownership of all of the water of that 
river. The people of those States own that water. They own 
it as a birthright when their States were born. For what 
purpose? They own it for any and all beneficial uses they 
can use that water for—for domestic use, for irrigation, for 
storage, for power, and other uses—because it is absolutely 
necessary in that arid region. It is our very lifeblood. When 
those States came into the Union there was put into the 
enabling acts and into their constitutions, approved by Con- 
gress, a Clause to the effect that the people of every one of those 
States should have the sole and exclusive right to all the water 
within its borders for the necessary development of the coun- 
try, for the utilization of its people. 

Up to this good hour all the water in that great stream does, 
and always has, belonged solely to the people of those seven 
States. They are the owners of it now. It is the most price- 
less possession they have. It is all held subject to appropria- 
tion by the people for any of those beneficial purposes. Are 
you Representatives of the American people in this Congress 
going to permit our people in those seven States and the future 
generations in those States for all eternity to continue to own 
and hold and use this birthright, or are you going to give 
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it—I say absolutely give it—away without any price or consid. 
eration to the water-power companies of this country? 

That is the whole question that you must answer by your 
votes. I say, with every ounce of earnestness in my being, that 
every one of you have got to line up on one side or the other 
of that proposition. If we can ever get this bill before the 
House for a vote, you have got to either vote for those people 
or for the power companies, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a short question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; for a short question only. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. How do you make that state. 
ment; how are the power companies interested in that particu- 
lar proposition? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My dear sir, I said a few mo- 
ments ago that that water of the Colorado River is subject to 
the right of appropriation. There are some 30 power companies 
that now have made applications to the Federal Power Com. 
mission for permits and licenses to build dams and construct 
power plants on that stream. If all or any of those plants are 
granted and built, and the water is filed upon and used for 
power, or irrigation, or domestic, or storage, or any other bene- 
ficial purpose a lawful appropriation of that amount and to that 
extent is made by those companies and by legal permission of 
the Federal Government and we people up the stream have 
got to let that water go down to them for that purpose and for 
all time. In other words, if those power companies acquire 
these rights that will terminate our development up the stream, 
they can not take away from us our present vested rights, but 
they will prevent all future development. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is the appropriation of water for 
power of the same validity as the same appropriation of water 
for irrigation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; it is a beneficial use and is 
entitled to a priority right for that purpose. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. In the interest of accuracy would 
the gentleman state, in addition to the statement he has made, 
that one single power company ever came before the committee 
and was asked about it by the committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The printed hearings of the Irri- 
gation Committee show that the officials and representatives of 
several power companies appeared before it. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Has one power company or individ- 
ual ever said that a power company wanted the Government 
not to build this dam? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, I can not speak for the power 
companies and I am not going to be diverted into an argument 
with the gentleman or anybody else whose attitude has the 
tendency to support the power companies. I think the Hearst 
papers and the Scripps-Howard papers are telling the truth 
about the filibuster against this bill and who is behind it. I do 
not mean to charge the gentleman from Utah with supporting 
the power companies; but I say anybody who prevents this bill 
from going through, anybody who prevents the Government of 
the United States from building that dam, obviously tries to pre- 
vent the holding by the Government of the whip hand on that 
stream. That is what we want. We want Uncle Sam to build 
that dam and forever own it and control it, but not to go into the 
peddling or retailing of electrical power. We want the United 
States to control that river and its waters for all time and justly 
and fairly divide that water between those seven States and their 
cities and people. We want Uncle Sam to be at the switchboard 
and when it comes to allocating the power, to say where that 
power shall go, to allocate it equitably among those seven 
States; and we do not believe any power company is big enough 
or fair enough or honest enough to treat them all fairly, as the 
Government of the United States would. That is the situation. 
It is a question of who shall own and control the river and the 
power and regulate its use. The Colorado River is a great 
international stream, the most valuable stream in the United 
States. It is the Nile of America, More lives and more de- 
velopment to our States and to our country depend upon 
that stream than any other under our flag. It is worth more to 
our country than the Panama Canal. Would any decent citizen 
of the United States advocate turning the Panama Canal over 
to some private corporation to own and control and give it away 
for nothing? In my judgment that would be no more unpatri- 
otic, disloyal, and despicable than it is to advocate giving away 
the Colorado River. 

I am not in favor of the Government engaging in any ordinary 
business. But I have no patience with or respect for the hypo- 
critical cant of the representatives of the power interests 
when they want to grab the Colorado to “keep the Government 
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out of business.” Whenever an enterprise is not at all pfofit- 
able, like the irrigation reclamation projects and the Cape Cod 
Caual and ten thousand other lines of business the Government 
js in every day, that is all right. But whenever there is big 
money in it and a fine chance toe seak the people, then it is a 
porrible thing for Uncle Sam to protect them. 

Let me emphasize to you that this is a one hundred times big- 
proposition than the Musele Shoals. This Gulf of California 
originally extended about 150 niles farther north, up into Cali- 
fornia; it was 1,000 feet deep; this Colorado River came into 
the side of it and filled it up, and that left a great inland lake 
there, very deep; then, at various times, the river broke back into 
it and kept filling it up. It would evaporate and then b: filled 
up again. The soil in the Imperial Valley is 600 or 800 feet 
deep, of rich loam soil. It has filled up that old Gulf of Cali- 
fornia until to-day “t is only 250 feet below sea level. If you 
can imagine this room as being the Imperial Valley, the Colo- 
rado River runs arcund it like that gallery, and it runs on a 
high delta of shifting sand. Why, gentlemen, any one of you 
cculd take a shovel, and—if you were not prevented from doing 
so—you could, in high water, turn that great river into the 
Imperial Valley and utterly ruin that entire valley. They are 
250 feet below the ocean, and there is no solid foundation any- 
where in that country. This river has been meandering around 
all over that country for millions of years. It is all sand or silt, 
as they eall it, because the river falls so much that it grinds 
the rock Into sand and mud, and the river down here [indicating 
on map] is one of the muddiest streams you ever saw. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER. How long has the Imperial Valley existed 
there? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Imperial Valley has probably 


been there for several million years. The Colorado River is 
the most interesting river In the world. There are something 
like 300 books and works of various kinds written about that 
river. They are fascinating reading. One author says that 
it has taken 40,000,000 years for the stream to cut out its Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona. 

Mr. GARBER. I am asking this solely for information. 
Hoover was a member of the commission, was he not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. He was ex officio chairman. 

Mr. GARBER. In view of the conflicting claims of the sev- 
eral States, did not Mr. Hoover take the position that before 
Congress could appropriate money the States would have to 
ratify and enter into a compact? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; Mr. Hoover is in favor of 
this bill. He has stated time and again he is in favor of it. 
Secretary Work is in favor of it; President Coolidge has in 
three or four messages to Congress said that he was in favor 
of it, and I think everybody else is in favor of it, unless it is 
somebody who is in sympathy with the people who do not want 
the Government to control the power. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 
Mr. LAZARO, Will the gentleman tell the House how much 


this dam will cost, how the money is to be raised, how it will 
be paid back, and how long it will take? 

Mr. RANSLEY. And will the gentleman also state, which I 
believe is the fact, that as far as flood control is concerned it 
can be taken care of for $22,000,000? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will try to answer these two 
gentlemen together. The gentleman from Louisiana asked me 
how much this will cost. In order to properly control the floods 
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canal. They want to do that principally for this reason, and it 
is a very good reason. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yiel? for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes; I yield to the Senator elect 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How many people live in the Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colerado. Over 60,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. What is the area in length and 
breadth ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. About 50 miles long and 20 miles 
wide. It is the richest spot on God's footstool. 

They raise a crop every month in the year. They have seven 
cuttings of alfalfa a year. Owing to the black-loam soil, being 
several hundred feet deep, that has washed into that valley for 
centuries and the hot weather nearly all the year, it is a 
wonderfully rich spot. This is the way they irrigate it. They 
take out a very large canal in the United States, and because 
there is a great high sand mountain right there in the south- 
east corner of California, rather than run through that high 
mountain they go around it down into old Mexico; they run 
down around that sand mountain about 60 miles in Mexico 
then back up into the Imperial Valley and make a great big 
letter S. For the mere privilege of running that canal through 
Mexico, Mexico compels the people of the United States to give 
them one-half of all the water that the canal carries practically 
free. In other words, they ‘ake out of the canal as it passes 
through Mexico half of all the water we divert out of our own 
river in the United States through our own canal to irrigate our 
own land in the United States. They take that water for the 
mere privilege of running through their country. But that is 
not the worst of it. 

As a matter of fact, I will not call it stealing; but as the 
canal passes through Mexico, somehow or other they seem to get 
away with a lot more than the one-half they are entitled to, and 
it is impossible for us to go down there and regulate those 
people. There are a hundred good reasons for building the all- 
American canal. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman for a 
brief question. 

Mr. CARSS. I am favorable toward the gentleman's project, 
but I think he is overlooking something on this point. The 
Mexican people are now appropriating water for irrigation pur- 
poses, are they not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; they are using a lot of water 
that we make it possible for them to get without exerting much 


| 
| energy. 


Mr. CARSS. And under the rule with respect to priority 
rights, if they take that water, it will be forever lost to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; 
they will claim gives them priority rights; 
wait, the more water they will claim. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am sorry, but I must decline to 
I want to describe our conditions on that river 
and I must not take up much more time of the House, so 1 can 


they are using water that 
and the longer we 


| not continue answering questions. 


of that frightfully torrential stream they have got to build the | 
dam high enough to at least practically hold and control the | 


entire flow of the stream for a year. In other words, they 
must build the dam high enough to hold at least 18,000,000 acre- 
leet of water, and it ought to hold 26,000,000 acre-feet. The 


flow of the stream is very irregular both in time and quantity. 


The engineers say that the practical way to do that is to build 
i dam at this elbow at Boulder Canyon, and build it 550 feet 
higi—as high as the Washington Monument. In that way it 


Will back the water up the Colorado River about 50 miles and 
also up the Virgin River, a tributary, about 50 miles more, and 
it will make a reservoir large enough to hold the entire flow of 
ae ‘stream for 12 months, even if there was not any going over 
the dam, 

‘hey feel it is necessary to do that in order to control the 
Water, Furthermore, because the river carries so much sand, 


ud, and dirt they have got to have a settling pond big enough 
to hold from 80,000 to 100,000 acre-feet of mud every year. | 


mm 


! am not going into detail about this—the dam will cost 
*41,000,000—but California wants tv also build an all-American 


it has got to be a very high dam and an enormous reservoir. | 


What California wants to do is to construct a canal here 
[indicating] and cut through this sand mountain over into the 
Imperial Valley, build an all-American canal, and get away 
from the 50 per cent which they have to give Mexico and get 
away from all the trouble with Mexico and keep it on American 
soil, and irrigate not only the Imperial Valley but some 200,000 
or 300,000 acres more land in that valley and adjoining it, and 
which they can irrigate with this kind of a canal. 

This canal will cost $31,000,000. But the water users under 
that canal will bond themselves to the Government to repay 
every dollar of that in just the same way that they do on 
every other reclamation irrigation project throughout the West. 

This bill provides in its terms that the Government of the 
United States shall not turn one shovelful of dirt until either 
the city of Los Angeles or the power companies themselves shall 
guarantee to take all the power that this dam affords at such a 
figure as will amortize it all and pay back to the Government of 
the United States every dollar that it costs. The cost of the 
dam is $41,000,000 and the canal $31,000,000, and the electric 
power about $30,000,000, and the rest of the $125,000,000 is for 
interest. So that the Government does not take a particle of 
chance in this matter of either the dam or the canal; it will all 
be paid back to the United States, and the Government will 
own the dam absolutely free in 30 years, and the people of the 
Imperial Valley will own the all-American canal. That is 
precisely the proposition involved. 

Mr. MOREHEAD rose. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I will yield to the former 
Governor of Nebraska for a question. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. The gentleman answered the question I 
intended to ask, I wanted to ask the gentleman who would own 
the dum. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Government of the United 
States would own the dam rnder this bill and control it, but 
if you turn the river over to the power companies, the power 


stream, when we want to take out a ditch or build a reservoir 
or use the water in any manner, will have to not only get per- 
mission from the private power companies, but we will have 
to pay them such royalty as they may demand for that pur- 
pose. That is the difference involved. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. He and I live in adjoining counties, 

Mr. COL'ITON. I am interested in what the gentleman says 
and agree with much that he has said. I would like to have 
the gentleman, however, at this point discuss this question. If 
the Government sells its power and guarantees to deliver it to 
distributing agencies, will it not thereby demand the flow of the 
river in order to guarantee that power, and really acquire 
rights by appropriation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No, sir. If the Government 
builds it under this bill, it builds it subject to the Colorado 
River compact, the interstate agreement; and it does not de- 
prive the upper States, your own State or mine, of the rights 
we are entitled to hereafter when we come to develop our 
lands. We will always be able to get and to use that 7,500,000 
acre-feet without asking the permission of any power or other 
companies down the river. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, 

Mr. LETTS. Does Mexico have any natural right to the 
flow of this water 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. Mexico has no legal right. 

Mr. LETTS. Which will involve us in any international | 
questions? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. This is an international 
stream and we have a treaty with Mexico about it, but the 
longer we wait and the more land they bring into cultivation | 
and use our water on it down there, the more complicated it 
will become for us. 

Mr. LETTS. Is this in line with our treaty? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. We are not violating 
the treaty. The Attorney General of the United States has 
held that Mexico has no legal or international claim to any of | 
that water as against this country. Our country is sovereign. 
Practically all but the mouth of that river is in this country. 
This water comes from our country, and we have the right to 
use it all if we will go ahead and use it, but the trouble is we 
fight among ourselves while Mexico is acquiring possible rights 
to this stream and bringing under cultivation large quantities 
of new land down below the boundary line every year. This 
land in Mexico that is irrigated by this river is nearly all 
owned by American citizens. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does not the gentleman think we should 
write into the bill a reservation, definitely reserving this water 
as against Mexico. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, I do not care to get into a. 
discussion of international law, It is not necessary. But in 
reality that provision is in the bill. 

Gentlemen, the proposition is this: We have not yet agreed 
among our seven States as to how that water shall be divided 
among us, but in the aggregate it all belongs to us and we do 
not want Congress to turn it all over to private concerns while 
we are arguing the matter among ourselves, 

The power companies came before the Irrigation Committee 
and offered to put up $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 a year and 
build all the dams necessary and all the power plants and 
transmission lines, and so forth, if we would permit them to 
take over the stream and build these dams themselves; but in 
order to do that they want Congress or the Federal Power 
Commission to absolutely give them the river for nothing. 
Why, my God! that river is worth at least $10,000,000,000 this 
minute, and will be worth many times that in the years to come. 

If the Federal Power Commission permits these dams to be 
built by the private power companies, you will make a few | 
distinguished gentlemen billionaires at the expense of every | 
man, woman, and child in all those seven States—one-fourth of | 
the area of the United States, for all eternity. You are voting | 
on not only their right and hopes of development but on the | 
very lives and blood and happiness and existence of all the’! 
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people of that great region. It is a question of whether you 
protect the rights of these inhabitants or whether you tury 
them over bound hand and foot to private concerns, and nobody 
can camouflage or smoke screen or minimize that proposition 
because that is just exactly what it means. j 

The power companies are not going in there and build this 
dam unless they have the full right given to them by Congress 
or by the Federal Power Commission to do it, and if they do 
that, they acquire priorities against all of us up the stream. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Personally, I should like to have the gentle. 
man amplify his statement that there is no way the Federa) 
power act can operate here without making an appropriation of 
the water to the power companies as the gentleman has stated? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The power companies wil! not 
put a hundred million dollars into power plants unless they 
have the absolute right to the water necessary to run them. 
That right is a legal appropriation and a permanent right, or 
at least it will run for 50 years. 

Mr. MAPES. And that involves a permanent appropriation 
of the water? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, If the power companies 
obtain a right to build a dam 550 feet high, we people up the 
stream can not prevent the water from running down by using 
it above. It is a question of priority of use. If the Government 
of the United States owns that, they will do this: They will 
say to every one of those seven States, “ You are entitled to a 
fair and equitable division of this water.” Even the city of 
Los Angeles alone right now is applying for it and is in need 
of it. 1 see where they make a filibustering statement in 
another body that there is no demand for this power. There 
was never anything more brazenly false than that. The city of 
Los Angeles offers now to take all the power we can generate 
und pay every dollar back to the United States in 30 years if 
we want to give it to them alone, because they need it. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. It is contemplated in a way that the Federal 
Power Commission shall act under the provisions of the six- 
States compact. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They do not have to. 

Mr. COLTON. An amendment will be offered to that effect. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We have not been able yet to 
ever get a hearing or consideration of this bill or any bill con- 
cerning this matter before this House, and it looks now as 
though we were not going to get any at this session of Con- 
gress. This is the idea: The power companies will not put 
any money into it unless they have the stream turned over to 
them, and if the stream is turned over to them they do not have 
to recognize any seven-States compact. They will insist upon 
the water coming down to supply their plants all the time. It 
would be utterly ruinous to the people of the upper States if the 
power companies obtain these rights on the river before we 
come to an interstate agreement and then compel all power 
plants to take their permits and licenses subject to that agree- 
ment. 

What we want is for Uncle Sam to build both the dam and 
the power plant, and own and operate both, and then say to 
all power companies and everybody else, If you want to buy 
power at the switchboard at this time, you or the city of Los 
Angeles or any other city or anybody else, Uncle Sam will sell 
it to you. In other words, the Government will not go into the 
transmission or retailing of power but wholesale it, and who 
ever wants to take it will have to furnish their own transmis- 
sion line and buy it at the switchboard. 

In other words, this bill involves four matters. I see that 
the morning administration's paper continuously cartoons 
Muscle Shoals and the Boulder dam as two large while 
elephants, 

Let me say to you that Muscle Shoals is one of the greatest 
power propositions in the world and that is all there is to tl 
It has no value for domestic use or irrigation or for flood con- 
trol and saving lives, while the Boulder dam is primarily to 
protect the lives and property of 60,000 people living in the 
Imperial Valley, whose property is so rich that they send ou! 
$65,000,000 of food products every year. No other spot in the 
world compares at all with it. But it is 250 feet below the sea 
level with an enormous raging torrent flowing above it an 
they are protected only by sand dikes and these people «re 
desperately trying to keep up the dikes and protect themselves 
and their property. ; 

We have spent over $200,000,000 in building dikes on the M's 
sissippi River to protect the people and their property in that 
valley, and nobody ever expects any of that money to be paid 
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back to the Government and it ougkt not to. The Government 
jwes a sokemn obligation to these people to Duild that dam, 
and build it 550 feet high—the highest dam in the world—to 
protect them from inundation. That is the first object of the 
jam and of this Swing-Johnson bill. 

“The second object is to stabilize the flow of the river so that 
ormous quantities of water that are now going to waste 


he ¢ : ao 
— utilized for domestic use in the cities in southern Cali- 


ay vt 
oan :. where they must have this water or they can not live 
and increase the population as they are now doing. The third 
most important matter is the use of water for irrigation in all 
those seven States. But that use can only be realized by the 
execution of an .interstate agreement to allocate that water 


equitably between all the States in compliance with the terms 
of both the seven and the six State compact. There are some 
«00.000 acres of land in those States that within the next 
will be irrigated from this stream if we can hold the 


A) veais 
ain in the possession of Uncle Sam. 
Mr. FUNK. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. For a brief question. 
Mr. FUNK. Will the gentleman give us any reason why we 


<bould appropriate millions of dollars out of the publie Treasury 
to increase the farm products surplus. Why should I vote to 
appropriate money out of the Treasury to increase the surplus? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In the first place Congress is 
not asked to apprepriate a dollar that will not be paid back. 
And they must have that guaranty before a dollar is spent. 
Secondly, there will not be any surplus. It will be from 50 to 
75 or 100 years before this land will all be irrigaied, and none of 
it can be irrigated before that dam is completed, which will take 
five or six years yet; and, thirdly, the crops that they raise in 
that hot Southwestern country are not the kind you raise in 
Illinois, and moreover their main crops mature at a time in the 
winter, or February and March and April when they do not 
compete With any other place in the United States. 

Mr. WINTER. Did not Secretary Jardine say at a reclama- 
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tion conference that in 10 years from now there would be need | 


for more land to be brought into cultivation in order to feed 
our own people? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming is correet. The way all the cities are growing there will 
soon be a very greatly increased demand for allfarm produce. 1 
will say to the gentleman from Illinois that I am not concerned 
about or fighting for a present increase of acreage for agricul- 
ture, but I am doing my utmost to preserve a birthright for our 
children and our grandchildren in these four States to bring 
more land in cultivation whenever the need or want is, and I do 
not want them to be compelled to pay a royalty to a private 
power corhpany down at the mouth of the Colorado River for 
the privilege of doing so. [Applause.] Gentlemen, I can not 
understand how any red-blooded American citizen under our flag 
object to preserving the ‘Imperial Valley—* God’s. hot- 
house’"—and preserving to all the people of all those States 
their sacred and God-given property rights. Power rights ought 
to be its fourth and last consideration ; while power is of fabu- 
lous value in necessary development of that country, yet is in 
reality only ineidental to the building of that necessary high 
dam and the control of that mighty river. If I may repeat, it 
does seem to me that this is such a humane undertaking that no 
fair-minded citizen of our country can object to it. The people 
of that valley are -liable to be destroyed this very year. South- 
ern California has practically no other source of water supply 
than this. Southern California, including the cities of Los 


cal 


\ngeles and San Diego, are increasing at the rate of 150,000 
people a year. They have practically reached the limit of water 
to drink, and they have got to take the water of this stream 


over the mountains to furnish domestic water for southern Cali- 
fornia; and the only way they can do that is by putting in this 
dam and stabilizing the flow and taking it out regularly and 
preventing all this gigantic quantity of water going to waste in 
the Gulf of California. 

The ultimate irrigation of the vacant arid lands in those 
sf States, and lastly the power possibilities. It is because 
they want to own the river and control it and build and control 
the power plants and the transmission lines that the power 
Companies are preventing this most important development ever 
indertaken by Congress and causing us all this trouble. They 
loud ’ shout that they do not want the Government to go into 
‘he power business. That is a hypocritical and false pretense, 
vn e they know the Government is not going into the power 
bi What the power companies want is to own that river 
aid control it, and to exact tribute upon all future develop- 
ment in those States. That is the basis of all this filibuster over 
in the Senate. 

Mr. YATES. 


Ss, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


| give it to them in order to run our canal there, 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, certainly; I would never 
refuse to yield to the former Governor of IMlinois, my old Uni- 
versity of Michigan classmate and roommate and boyhood chum. 

Mr. YATES. I would like to know what the expense of the 
Government would be under this proposition. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The amount of money authorized 
to be spent in the bill is $125,000,000. But none of it can be 
spent until the Secretary of the Interior has guaranteed con- 
tracts for the positive repayment of every dollar of it. There 
is an urgent demand right now for every particle of power that 
can be generated just as soon and as fast as it can be produced, 
and at a figure that will repay to the Government all of that 
outlay and interest at 4 per cent within less than 30 years. 

Mr. COLE. Will that be the limit of cost? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and Uncle Sam will not 
lose a dollar of it. One hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
is the total amount for building the dam and the power plant 
and the all-American canal, all three. 

Mr. COLE. Is there a specific appropriation for that ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. The bill specifically author- 
izes an appropriation of that expenditure upon the conditions 
I have stated. The money will be appropriated by Congress 
along from time to time as the work progresses. 

Mr. KVALE. A short time ago the gentleman spoke about 
selling the power at the switchboard. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. That is the intention: and 
= 7 to cities, or power companies, or anybody who wants to 
muy it. 

Mr. KVALE. I am in entire harmony with the idea. In that 
case, would not the Government be guilty of price fixing? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. The bill requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell it at a fair price to return the 
cost to the Government. We are turning it over to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to decide as to how he will sell it wholesale 
and allocate it. The Government has no desire of making money 
out of it, but to make it reimburse the Treasury for its cost. 

Mr: KVALE. I want the Government to do the price fixing, 
I would say to the gentleman, but I want it to be understood 
that it is price fixing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Government will, of course, 
fix the price at the switchboard, but there is no intention of 
having the Government follow it any further. We do not want 
the Government to go into the power business, but we want the 
Government to hold on to that river and the dam and the plant 
and control them for the benefit of all the people. We want the 
Government to be the boss in this enterprise. 

Mr. KVALE. I am more than willing that the Government 
shall be the boss. 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. PEERY. What about the diversion of water where it 
goes through Mexico? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The preseut canal that irrigates 
the Imperial Valley goes out of the United States where it heads 
and goes down around here 60 miles through Mexico and then 
comes back into the Imperial Valley. We want to rebuild that 
canal and keep it all in our country. 

Mr. PEERY. Is it proposed to divert all of the water from 
Mexico? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. We are proposing to take 
away from them what water we are now giving them merely 
for using the right to run through there. 

Mr. PEERY. There is a treaty about that? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. The present arrangement of 
giving them half of our water for a right of way is not a treaty? 
it is an agreement—that is, just a permit—we have had to 
If we did not 


| run the canal there, we would not have to give it to them. The 
| construction of the all-American canal will not involve any 
complications. We have a perfect right to do that. 

Mr. PEERY. Then you are not diverting water from its 
natural course? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. We want to build a dam in 


the United States and a reservoir big enough to hold and control 
all the flow of that river and have the right to take it out when 
and as we please, and in such quantity and at such time as we 
need and want to, and we will take out only as it is needed to 
supply power and for the domestic use in the cities that need it 
and for irrigation as that is needed. If we do not want to take 
it out, we can shut it down and not take out any. In other 
words, we will control it, and if we do not want to give Mexico 
any water we do not have to. It is our water and it is from 
our country. If Mexico expects to continue to get it for nothing, 
she will probably be disappointed. Mexico does not furnish 
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any of it. It is our river, and I am in favor of having Uncle 
Sam hold on te it. 

Mr. WEFALD. If this becomes a law, is there any danger 
that the Government will ever surrender and sell out to power 
interests? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I hope not. But we will have to 
cross that bridge when we get to it, but I am not willing to 
start out by giving it away. 

Mr. WEFALD. As the bill is now, it is safeguarded? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. We have safeguarded it the 
best we possibly can. It is in the discretion of the Secretary 
«f the Interior. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I am very much in sympathy with the 
statement and in favor of the Government ownership of land, 
but I want information as to the feasibility of it, and whether 
the inflow of mud would be so great that it would be a failure. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no, If they build the dam 
5D0 feet high, as they should at the Boulder Canyon, it will 
make a reservoir of many thousands of acres and that will be 
a great settling basin that will hold all the mud for many 
years. But some suitable time, of course, they will have to flush 
a lot of the mud out of there, probably every 10 or 20 years. 
The engineers have very fully considered that matter. We have 
had something like a hundred of the best engineers in the world 
who have been going over this thing for 10 years. They say 
that it is perfectly feasible. The character of the engineers 
that have examined this project is an absolute guarantee of 
its entire practicability, and anyone who says that it is not, 
dves not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman has stated that the total cost 
of this improvement would be $125,000,000. I have heard inti- 
mations that the Government is committing itself to a proposi- 
tion that will ultimately cost at least $250,000,000 and in some 
places as high as $500,000,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, that is interested knocking. 
The gentleman can hear all sorts of things against this project 
from the paid lobbyists of the power companies here, and if he 
will trace them back he will find that they come from one 
source. As a matter of fact, the Government engineers, the best 
we have in the world, Mr. Hoover among them, have estimated 
the total ultimate cost at $125,000,000, and they have gone over 
it time and time again and have made thousands of borings and 
have found the bedrock; and at this place there is a perfectly 
natural gorge where they can put in a wedge and back the 
water up two valleys for 50 miles and many miles wide. It is 
an ideal reservoir site. 

Mr. KEARNS. How is the $125,000,000 to be repaid? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is to be paid by a guarantee 
before we ever start to build. It is to be repaid by the people 
who use the water and the power, and they have to enter into 
contracts for that purpose and to that amount before we ever 
commence to build the dam. 

Mr. KEARNS. They are to pay water rent? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, They must pay cash—real 
money—and by kilowatt power. The city of Los Angeles alone 
is willing to take it all if the Government would let her, and 
they need it all, too. 

I want to say before I conclude that on the 18th of this month 
I introduced a bill, H. R. 17220, as follows: 


A bill restricting the Federal Power Commission from issuing or 
approving any permits or licenses affecting the Colorado River or 
any of its tributaries 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Power Commission 1s hereby 

directed not to issue or approve any permits or licenses under the pro- 

visions of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1920, known as the 

Federal water power act, upon or affecting the Colorado River or any 

of its tributaries, in the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 

Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, and California, until and unless the Colo- 

rado River compact, signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 1922, 

pursuant to act of Congress approved August 19, 1921, has been 

upproved by the Congress of the United States, or in the event that 

said compact is not sooner approved, until March 5, 1929, 


I am trying most desperately hard to pass that bill before 
this session of Congress adjourns; and < actually believe I am 
going to do so and that it will be a law one week from to-day 
in exactly that language. Because everyone who is honestly in 
favor of giving those States a further chance to reach an agree- 
ment and proteet this greatest property right they have must 
be in favor of holding the matter in abeyance for at least two 
years more for that purpose and preventing the power com- 
panies from grabbing it in the meantime. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is it not true that all of the engincerins 
problems and all the financial problems have been solved and 
it is now only up against a sordid, selfish opposition? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, That is absolutely correct. Eyery 
possible angle of the whole Colorado River situation has been 
exhaustively investigated—engineering, financial, and every 
other phase of the matter. There is utterly no honest reasoy 
or excuse for any further investigation or delay. Any effor 
or pretext of that kind is a brazen smoke screen for the power 
companies. The proposition is now a plain question of whether 
Congress is going to honestly protect this great property of the 
people of those States, property which everyone admits they 
now own, or is Congress going to turn it all over forever to the 
water-power companies, or authorize or permit the Federg| 
Power Commission to do so. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Is there a market in the city? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; the city of Los Angeles 
alone is willing and anxious to contract right now for all of the 
power that dam will produce. That is the reason the power 
companies are fighting this bill. They are two-faced. They say 
the Boulder dam project is necessary if privately owned, but 
wholly unnecessary if Government owned. Read the editoria| 
in the Washington Times of February 23, also the editorial iy 
the Washington Herald of February 21, entitled “ Two Members 
of Congress block Boulder dam bill,” and many more editorials 
in hundreds of fair-minded papers throughout the country. A 
short editorial in the Washington News of February 22 is a fair 
illustration of the sentiment of the un-power-controlled press of 
the country on this filibuster in the Senate and our inability to 
get a hearing in the House, which amounts to the same thing, as 
follows: 

WHOSE WORK? 

Who elected the Senators? Whose work are they doing? 

The next day or two will tell the tale. 

Boulder dam is the business under consideration. 
sides to this question. One is the side of the people. 
side of the power companies. 

Senator HrraM JOHNSON says: “ The real opposition to the Boulder 
dam bill, the opposition that denies the power of the United States to 
do as it pleases with its own property, the opposition that would let 
60,000 men, women, and children in Imperial Valley die before it would 
permit relief, the opposition that is standing like a lion in the path to 
prevent any action here is the opposition of the power corporations.” 

The power corporations of the United States represent wealth totaling 
$7 000,000,000. 

They are a unit against this measure. 

Seven billion dollars is a staggering amount of nroney, yet it is insig 
nificant compared with human life. 

Seven billion dollars on one side of the scale, 60,000 people on the 
other. The Senate will determine which shall weigh more. 

There can be no equivocation. Any action that prevents a final vote 
on this bill is an act in behalf of the power companies. 

Filibuster, delay, failure to face the issue, are acts that condemn the 
people of Imperial Valley to live under the shadow of death. 

Two sides. Can the Senate hesitate? 


I might insert a hundred other equally forcible editorials 
condemning the Senate and the House for preventing or failing 
to act upon this bill. They practically all say that “since the 
completion of the Panama Canal the Nation has faced no bigger 
nor more important task than the building of the Boulder 
dam.” 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman will permit, Nevada feels 
like Colorado. In time the mineral resources will be deplete, 
and when that time comes it will have this great inheritance 
and income for that State and people.~ When those lands need 
development the water will be there to pu: them under culti- 
vation, and that is what Colorado and Nevada want. And the 
only way that can be done by the Government is by keeping 
its hands upon these great natural resources and control them 
for all time. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the gentleman from Nevada 
is perfectly correct. If we western Members could only get the 
Members of the Senate and House to understand the situation, 
I know they would not go wrong. 

I am going to insert another brief editorial from the Wash- 
ington Herald of last Tuesday, which clearly states the present 
condition we are in, as follows: 


BREAK THIS BLOCKADE \ND LET BOULDER DAM GO TO A VOTE 


There are just two 
The other is the 


The next few days will determine for this session the fate of tle 
most important constructive piece of internal legislation before Congrs$ 
and the country—Boulder dam. 
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eaker LonawortH’s declaration that the Swing-Johnson bill, hith- 

pocketed by the Rules Committee, should have an open decision 

e foor of the House, is another of many signs of his intelligent 
le rship. 

Democrats in the House have indorsed the bill and undoubtedly, 

y get the chance, a great majority of the House Republicans will 

d with President Coolidge and the Speaker in its support. 

ere is no visible opposition to the bill except that of certain 
Senators and a handful of Rep?esentatives who apparently share the 
bitter antagonism of the Power Trust. 

Never was an issue between the public welfare and a selfish special 
interest more clearly drawn. 

1 question is whether the Power Trust, through its indefatigable 
lobby, can prevent an open vote. 

Chere could be no more dangerous perversion of free government than 
t t such a blockade win. 

Since the completion of the Panama Canal the Nation has faced no 
biceer nor More important task than the building of Boulder dam, 

rhe proposed dam would be twice as high as any now existing. Its 
power house would generate twice the amount of electricity now pro- 
ceeding from a hydroelectric installation in this country. 

e flood waters controlled by the dam would create a reservoir 86 
miles long, holding enough water to cover to a depth of 1 foot 26,000,000 
or the combined area of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
Connecticut, and New Jersey, with the District of Columbia 


setts, 
added 

The all-American canal would insure ample irrigation of the 400,000 
acres now under watered cultivation in the fertile Imperial Valley 
and bring some 700,000 additional acres, now arid, to fertility as 
needed. 

In addition to the wealth of power and water control for domestic 
purposes and agriculture, the completed project would protect the lives 
and property of the 60,000 people now living 100 to 200 feet below 
the level of the Colorado River—both threatened every time that river 
rises to flood. 

(nd under the plan of the pending bill Uncle Sam will get back with 
interest every dollar he advances—Federal taxpayers will not have to 
spend a penny. 


These eastern papers only consider the one phase of the 
problem; that is, the protection of the Imperial Valley. But 
to us people in the upper four States our priority rights to 
the future use of the waters of the river and its tributaries 
for domestic, irrigation, power, and other purposes is the 
vital and all-important matter we must protect. And let 
me say to my good personal friends from California, Utah, 
and Arizona, and some from Colorado, if you succeed in prevent- 
ing our States from consummating a fair adjustment of this 
Colorado River problem and prevent the Congress from letting 
the Government of the United States build and own and control 
this dam the present and all future generations of the people 
in those States for a thousand years will be execrating you and 
paying tribute to these companies by reason of what I look upon 
as a most deplorable lack of judgment or of loyalty to the wel- 
fare of the people we represent. [Applause.] 

‘Mr, BARBOUR. California is whole-heartedly for this, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; but I feel that this whole 
trouble might have been avoided if California had uncondi- 
tionally ratified the six-State compact. 

Mr. WINTER. California is in this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; California is with us now, 

| I am glad of it. 

Mr. WINTER. Is there anything in the law now to prevent 
the Federal Power Commission from granting 25 permits on 

it river? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; that is the reason we have 
imperatively got to pass my bill preventing them from doing so 
for at least two years. Because the power influences are con- 
stantly bringing terrific pressure to bear on that power com- 
mission to grant them permits, and, as a matter of fact, our 
States have not been getting together the way we should and 
the Irrigation Committee and Congress have been stalling 
around this matter for 10 years. 

When I was chairman of this Irrigation Committee I went 
down to the Imperial Valley and examined this matter, about 
10 years ago, and I reported favorably on this project, includ- 
ing the all-American canal, and several other bills have been 
reported since, but nothing definite or constructive has ever 
been done by Congress. I repeat to you that the power com- 
panies, in my judgment, have been solely responsible for pre- 

nting the execution of both the seven-State and the six- 
State compact, and have also ail these years prevented Con- 
gress from granting this relief. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the power commission gives these rights 
to 25 or 30 applicants, whoever files for this water, when 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexieo, Nevada, and Arizona 
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need water for these lands, and the Indians need water for an 
Indian reservation, they would not get it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No, sir. You can bet your life 
they will not get it without paying the power companies for it 
if Congress or the Federal Power Commissien turns the whole 
river over to the power companies. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Hence, the opposition? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. It is as plain as the 
noonday sun. 

Mr. KEARNS. If the power companies get these rights, they 
only get them for 50 years? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, my dear sir, 50 years means 
forever in this case. And the only way the Government can 
ever get them back would be by buying them back, and the 
Government never will be able to buy them back because of the 
enormous value of the development of all these properties at the 
end of 50 years. It would absolutely bankrupt the Govern- 
ment to buy them back at that time. The developments 
on the Colorado River 50 years from now will be worth a 
hundred billion dollars, and if Congress or the Federal Power 
Commission now or ever gives all those rights away the Gov- 
ernment never on earth can buy them back. 

Mr. EATON. Is it the gentleman’s contention that 
power companies use up the water? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Of course, they do not consume 
it, but they will exclusively and imperatively control it, and 
thereby control the stream and control its use, and prevent 
any interference with their dominion over it. They will insist 
that any use up the stream is an interference with their vested 
prior rights, and they will be constantly bringing injunction 
suits in friendly Federal courts to prevent any diversions any- 
where on the stream or any of its tributaries. The other 
5,000,000 or 10,000,000, or 25,000,000 people in those seven States 
will only be permitted to make such use of the waters of the 
great Colorado River as a few power-company people will 
permit 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly; I will gladly yield to 
my Colorado colleague. 

Mr. VAILE. If the water goes down to them we can not 
get it back. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. 
up the stream. It is gone forever. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What are the improvements that would 
be affected? What about the companies that have their money 
invested? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Whatever companies that now 
have money invested on that river will not be affected. 
Nobody needs to buy any power from Uncle Sam, and no one 
will do so unless they can get it for what it is worth. If there 
is a market for it, somebody will buy it, otherwise not. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The argument is made by some that the 
investment of power companies now operating would be en- 
tirely destroyed by this improvement. Would the competition 
that would be created by the construction of this dam by the 
Government destroy the investments of other power concerns? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no; that is one of the stock 
arguments of the power companies that are marvelously pros- 
perous. The power market down in that country is so enor- 
mous that it would consume it all at once. The city of Los 
Angeles has bonded itself to take it if the power companies do 
not want to accept this. 

Mr. COOPER. of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
father of the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The inquiry suggested by the 
gentleman from North Dakota reminds me of one of the argu- 
ments that was advanced against granting the franchise 
the Northern Pacifie Railroad that now runs through the coun- 
try of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrngss], to 
the effect that it would unduly produce competition with the 
transcontinental railroads already established; and the com- 
mission that was appointed to investigate it by the President, 
Grover Cleveland, headed by Governor Pattison, of Pennsyl- 
vania, unanimously reported that that argument would not 
avail, because the Government of the United States would not 
give the Central Pacific or the Union Pacific or any other road 
a monopoly for all time over transportation. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, the gentleman from Colorado 
understands that my question was not asked in a controversial 
spirit at all. I just want to get at the facts. 


the 


We never can pump it back 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 


Yes; I am pleased to yield to the 


to 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The demand for power out there 
is prodigious and is constantly growing. You Members who 
do not live in an arid region never can understand the value of 
that water; you never can comprehend it—what it is worth for 
drinking, for irrigation, for power purposes, for all kinds of 
domestic uses. Gentlemen, power development in our country 
is only in its infancy. It only requires a very few men to 
operate a power plant. In the years to come the hand that 
controls the switchboard will very largely control the country ; 
and when the millions of horsepower and the waters of the 
great Colorado River are being distributed between the cities, 
enterprises, and many millions of people of all the seven South- 
western States of our Union I want Uncle Sam tu stand at the 
switchboard forever. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, let me say in conclusion 
that all of us must answer to our own consciences and to our 
own constituents for our actions here, and I do not intend to 
impugn the motives of anyone else, but, for my part, if I should 
vote to take or in any way permit that grand Colorado River to 
be taken away from all those millions of good American citizens 
who now own it and make a few private power companies a 
present of it for all time, I would feel that I was a traitor to 
my State and to my country. [Applause.}] And I most fer- 
vently appeal to you Representatives of fair play and of the 
American people; I appeal to you as my colleagues, do not 
erucify the birthrights of the 6,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren living in those seven States and all their descendants for- 
ever on the cross of the power companies. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. I have been very reiuctant, Mr. Chairman, 
to take up the time of the House in discussing this broad sub- 
ject, so important to these States and to the people of the 
Colorado River Basin, but important also to everyone in these 
United States. I am merely going to ask permission to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nevada? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the Government 
for all time holding a controlling hand on the Colorado River. 
I believe the construction of a dam at Boulder Canyon for the 
prevention of flood, the deposition of silt, the regulation of 
water for irrigation purposes, and the development of power to 
be right and just. 

Kor the Government of the United States to construct this 
dam and appurtenant power plants and to operate the same, 
disposing of the power generated at the switchboard, I consider 
justified under the existing conditions and circumstances. The 
control of this vast natural resource, tied up as it is with mil- 
lions of acres of arid land, for the most part unappropriated 
public land and Indian reservation land, which must be sup- 
plied, if at all, with water from this stream in years to come, 
should forever be held by the people in trust for coming genera- 
tions. This is the only way in which the seven States of the 
Colorado Basin can be protected. 

The Swing-Johnson or Boulder Canyon dam bill should at 
least come before the House for consideration and the Members 
be given a chance to align themselves on one side or the other 
of this important question, and I purpose to show why its fate 
at this time should be decided by a vote of this House. With 
an amendment along the lines suggested by me to the Secretary 
of the Interior and California Representatives, and agreeable to 
both, alloeating at least 100,000 horsepower to Nevada, this bill 
would meet the approval of Nevada’s Representative. 

MATTER GIVEN CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 

The question is asked, “ Has enough time, consideration, and 
study been given to such an important piece of legislation as 
this, providing for the expenditure of such a huge sum of 
money?” My answer to this question is “ yes.” I know of no 
recent legislation given greater study than has the development 
of the Colorado River. 

SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF RIVER 


The study of the Colorado River Basin from the standpoint 
of its use and development may be said to have begun by the 
establishment of stations for the measurements of stream dis- 
charge in various parts of the basin in 1894 and 1895 by the 
United States Geological Survey. 

After the passage of the reclamation act in 1902 the Reclama- 
tion Service took up the systematic study of the lower river, 
provided for more frequent and systematic gaugings and a topo- 
graphical survey of the lower valleys of the Colorado River to 
the Mexican boundary. 

A more extensive study of the entire basin was inaugurated 
in 1914 by a special allotment of $50,000 for this purpose, sup- 
plemented by annual allotments in subsequent years, and this 


| 
| 
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work was finally assembled in three large volumes of manv- 
script by Mr. John T. Whistler. It included a reconnaissance of 
practically all of the proposed reservoir sites and irrigation 
projects in the basin above the Arizona line and the compilation 
of all existing data, including the water filings and the water 
rights throughout the basin. 

The study did not stop with Mr. Whistler’s report, but was 
transferred to the lower basin, where the topographic survey 
of the basin was continued up the river and a detailed survey 
made of the proposed reservoir at and above Boulder Canyon, 


The Colorado River has been under observation, survey, and study, 
and the subject of reports to Congress since the close of the Civil War. 
More than $350,000 have been expended by the Bureau of Reclamation 
since the Kinkaid Act of May 18, 1920. More than $2,000,000 have been 
expended by other agencies of the Government. The time hag arrived 
when the Government should decide whether it will proceed to convert 
this natural menace into a national resource.—(Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Dr. Hubert Work.) 


Measurements of the Colorado River have been conducted by 
the United States Geological Survey and by some of the inter- 
ested States for many years. 

My first active participation in activities leading to the sys- 
tematic development of the Colorado River began eight years 
ago when the late Governor Boyle, of Nevada, appointed me a 
delegate to the League of the Southwest. This convention met 
in Los Angeles in the spring of 1919 and had for its aim the 
development of the lower Colorado River and the prevention of 
floods in this lower basin. During the past eight years numer- 


| ous engineering investigations have been made and the greatest 


expert engineers in the world have been called into consul- 
tation. 

During the Sixty-seventh Congress I sat for many hours for 
days on end participating in hearings on proposed legislation 
having to do with the development of the Colorado River. These 
hearings covered every phase of the question. None who de- 
sired te speak were denied. Also, during the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
House, of which ] am a member, spent even a greater time 
upon this subject. Some men, both proponents and opponents 
of the bill, were heard before this committee time and again. 

FIVE CONTROLLING FACTORS 

The control of the floods and the development of the resources 
of the Colorado River are peculiarly national problems for sey- 
eral good reasons: 

1. The Colorado River is an international stream. 

2. The stream and many of its tributaries are interstate. 

8. It is in part a navigable river flowing through land held 
in Government ownership. 

4, Its waters may be made to serve large areas of public lands 
naturally desert in character. 

5. That these problems are national in character, scope, and 
magnitude was recognized by Congress in each act providing 
for the investigating of this river approved during the past 30 
years. 

RIVER VISUALIZED 

No picture of the Colorado River is complete without a view 
of the conditions and water resources of the entire Colorado 
Basin. 

The Colorado River proper is formed by the junction of the 
Grand and Green Rivers in southeastern Utah. The Grand 
River, which was renamed the Colorado several years ago, 
rises in northeastern Colorado and has a length above its junc- 
tion of about 450 miles. 

The Green is the longest branch and rises in the Wind River 
Mountains of Wyoming, flows in a southeasterly direction into 
Utah, and then turns eastward, flowing into Colorado and back 
into Utah, and has a length of about 700 miles from its source 
to the junction with the Grand. 

The length of the Colorado River from the junction of the 
Green and the Grand to the Gulf of California is 1,050 miles, 
thus making, with the continuation of the Green, 1,750 miles 
total length. 

Below the junction with the Green the Colorado flows south- 
westerly into Arizona across the northwest corner of the State: 
there, turning south, it forms the boundary between Arizona on 
the east and Nevada, California, and Mexico on the west, reach- 
ing the Gulf of California about 120 miles below Yuma, Ariz. 

The rim of the basin whence the streams take their sources 
is composed largely of high mountain ranges. Here the snows 


from the winter storms pile up in the deep canyons and under 
the gentle urge of the warm rays of summer sun furnish much 
of the regular river flow. On the north and east, in Wyoming 
and Colorado, respectively, the Wind River Mountains and the 
ranges of the Continental Divide are the highest and furnish 
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‘he greatest water supply. For this reason the run-off from this 
region is far greater in proportion to area than that of any 
r part of the basin. 
.e lower third of the basin is composed mainly of hot, arid 
' s of low altitude, broken here and there by occasional short 
itain groups er ranges reaching elevations of 3,000 to 6,000 


e central portion of the basin is a high plateau, through 
which the streams have cut narrow canyons, often of great 
». It is here that the Grand Canyon of the Colorado is 
located. Every tributary through this region is a canyon. 
TOPOGRAPHY 
(he Colorado River Basin is naturally divided into three 
parts, Which are topographically different. 
is in general but little above the level of the sea, thoug 
lated mountains rise here and there to elevations of a few 
susand feet. The central part is a great plateau region, which 
a general elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 feet. This part is 
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ounded on the east and west by ranges of high mountains and | 


most of it is cut by deep gorges ‘and canyons, The northern 
part of the basin is bounded on the east by the Rocky Moun- 
l 
I 


s. which rise to elevations of more than 14,000 feet; on the | 


orth by the Wind River Mountains in Wyoming, which reach 
13.700 feet or more; and on the west by the Wasatch Moun- 
ns in Utah, whieh reach altitudes exceeding 13,000 feet. 
CONTROL 

As would be expected in the study of problems involving a 
region so large and so diverse in its needs, comprising as it 
does seven sovereign States, there are many opposing views 
and conflicting interests. 

‘he question of publie or private ownership and operation 
of the projects involving the development of power has been 
little diseussed openly in connection with Colorado River, al- 
though it has had a controlling effect on the attitude of many 
neo le. 

Federal eontrol of the floods of a large river has been recog- 
nized as good public policy. Similarly, the financing and build- 
ing of irrigation works and, in connection therewith, the con- 


| stirs one’s imagination 


struction of large storage reservoirs for regulating the flow of | 


rivers have for more than 20 years accepted as proper gov- 
ernmental activities. The possibility of extending such activi- 
ties into the business of financing, constructing, and perhaps 
operating large hydroelectric power plants opens up a 
question of policy, on which there are sure to be sharp and 
honest differences of opinion. 

As its resources, which constitute the most important part 
in the growth of several States in agriculture, industry, popula- 
tion, and wealth, the problems of their development are of 

terstate and international interest. 

AREA OF DRAINAGE BASIN 

The area of the drainage basin of the Colorado River, of 
approximately 244,000 square miles, is divided among the sevy- 
eral States of the basin as follows: 


miles 
, 000 
, 000 
23, 000 
5, OOO 
, 000 
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Square 


, 000 


o00 
Of the total area drained by the Colorado River, 96,000 square 
les is drained by the Grand, the Green, and the San Juan, 

ch, though draining less than two-fifths of the total area, 

nishes approximately 86 per cent of the total water supply. 
STREAM FLOW 

lo go into the matter of stream flow of the several branches 

the Colorado River in the basin would serve no useful pur- 
ose here. 

‘he discharge of the Colorado River at the Nevada-Utah- 
Arizona line is estimated at 17,500,000 acre-feet annually. 

UPPER END OF GULF CUT OFF BY EROSION 

\t its mouth the river has built up a great delta from the 
iterials eroded in the canyons described and has by this 

eans encroached upon the Gulf of California at its mouth, 
and finally cut off the upper end of this gulf entirely. 

The isolated portion, forming a deep depression below sea 
level, is known as Salton Basin and included the Imperial 
Valley, with a saline lake in the bottom, known as Salton Sea. 

FLOOD MENACE 

‘he flood menace existing on the Colorado River is best 
nderstood if we go back to the time when the Gulf of Cali- 
‘ornia extended some 150 miles north of its present limits, 
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with an eastward extension to the neighborhood of Yuma. Into 
this eastern arm of the gulf the Colorado and the Gila poured 
their muddy waters, as described by Mr. James H. Gordon, 
observer, United States Weather Bureau, Yuma, Ariz. ~ 

In the long period of time which followed, the rivers brought 
down many hundreds of cubic miles of rock and sand and 
mud, the scourings of the Grand Canyon and the 10,000 lesser 
gorges, and the wash-off from at least 144,000 square miles of 
territory. The delta grew and filled in the eastern arm of the 
gulf. The Colorado and Gila became one river and pushed the 
delta head farther and farther out until it reached clear to the 
western shore; built it up until it formed a dam, cutting off 
the northern section of the gulf from the ocean. This, too, was 
many thousands of years ago, and the river has kept on build- 
ing. To-day this deltaic dam, above sea level, is nearly a 
hundred miles wide. The course of the Colorado River lies 
between the twin crests of this delta cone, more than 30 feet 
above the sea. It turns to the left, toward the gulf, 50 miles 
away. To the right lies the old sea bed, the Salton Basin, its 
lowest point more than 300 feet below the river level, and but 
70 miles away. 

One must wonder that the river takes the sluggish way to 
the guif instead of a grade nearly ten times as steep into 
Salten Basin. It is true that now there are levees to prevent its 
turning north, but long before the levees were built the river 
was taking the slaggish course rather than the steep one. 

There is little question that the Colorado River has flowed 
into the Salton Basin a number of times during the last 10,000 
years, turned from the gulf to the old sea bed. Such a change 
There would be the gradual prepara- 
tion, the south side of the river building up a little higher each 
year with an added layer of silt, the north bank cut increas- 
ingly by overflow at flood time; then, finally, at some high 
water, a cut would reach back clear through the north bank to 
the main channel, the river would feel the urge of the steeper 
grade, and turn roaring into the desert. In 30 or 40 years 
the basin would be full to the brim, probably with an outlet 


to the gulf to carry off the high waters of flood time. But 
the grade would be gone. Instead of roaring out onto the 
| desert the river would flow sluggishly into a quiet sea to 


drop its load and start in again on the old business of delta 
building. With the passing years the river would shift back 
and forth, east and west, as a delta cone became a dam and 
the river sought an easier channel. It is hard to say how long 
this would take—the building up of the north bank to the dan- 
ger point—probably three or four hundred years at least. 
Eventually, inevitably, at some high water a break would 
come in the south bank, for any grade is better than none, and 
river would turn again toward the gulf, to siart the 
damming process all over again. 

Something less than a thousand years ago, geologists 
us, the last shift into the south took place. For many 
the Colorado River had flowed into the Salton Basin. 


teil 
years 
Indian 


| villages lay along its shores, the people living by fishing and 


, 000 | 


| boast. 


growing corn on the overflow land following each high water. 
Then the building up of the north bank being sufficient, the 
river turned south and the desert crept back as the sea shrunk 
away to nothingness. It was a great catastrophe to the fisher 
people. They were driven away to find other homes. Traces 
of the old villages still remain. For nearly a thousand years 
the Salton Basin lay empty, a sun-baked, barren desert. So 
white men found it and hated its glaring desolation. 

Some 70 years ago an Army engineer proposed to recreate the 
sea, to turn the Colorado River into the Salton Basin again. His 
plans came to nothing, but other men came after him with other 
plans. It was 50 years befere the plans bore fruit. Twenty- 
two years ago men turned the waters of the Colorado River 
back into the Salton Basin and a sea appeared in the desert. 
But this was not like the sea which had evaporated a thousand 
years before. It was a sea of green, miles and miles of alfalfa 
fields, thousands of acres of cotton and grain, great acres of 
melons, vineyards, truck farms, and fruits. Cities grew in the 
midst of it. The new sea in the desert supports a population 
probably a hundred times as great as the Indian villages could 
More than three-fourths of a million acres of land 
have come under cultivation. 

It is one of the ironies of nature that the Colorado River 
drove man from the Salton Basin a thousand years ago by 
turning to the gulf, while to-day it would drive him out by 
returning to the Salton Basin. For all these years the river 
has been flowing imto the South it has been forcing back the 
head of the gulf, building up the country, flattening out its 
grade, and the cycle seems almost completed. The Colorado 
River is ready to turn again into the Salton Basin and blot 
out the civilization of to-day, as it blotted out the desert of 
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yesterday. This is the great problem of the lower Colorado, 
the problem of a river tremendously powerful during its annual 
flood period, ready with the preparation of a thousand years 
to turp its flow back into the old sea bed. 

A break would be a very serious matter. That of 1905 cut 
a network of channels which converged into the New and 
Alamo Rivers. The channels of these rivers scoured back 
from the north to a depth of from 50 to 60 feet. After 16 
months of effort the break was closed at a cost of over $2,000,- 
000 and the river again flowed south. A new break, if it 
cut one of these channels back to the main river, would offer 
a tremendous problem. The cut, if long unchecked, would 
work back up the river for miles, dropping the river level 
many feet, quite possibly threatening the security of Laguna 
Dam. 

The deep-cut channels of one break only make the threat of 
another more menacing. So the matter stands. The river is 
bringing down its 6,000,000 carloads of silt and sand a year, 
100,000 acre-feet of damming material. During the last year 
engineers, to balance this, threw in 6,000 carloads of rock to 
keep their lines safe. The problem is being met and met 
bravely, but it is not solved. Each year the threat of disaster is 
rehewed. 

Observations of silt carried have been taken periodically at 
Yuma, Ariz., just below the mouth of the Gila River, for a long 
series of years, and sbow an average annual amount by volume 
of 113,000 acre-feet. 

For this reason there is vital need for protection from floods 
of the Colorado, which threaten the levees along the river val- 
ley and which are a constant menace to the Imperial Valley, 
threatening a repetition of the experience of 1906. The control 
of the floods, the control of the river, can only be brought about 
by storage. 


REASONS FOR LEGISLATION 


We have then come to the first and foremost reason for legis- 
lation affecting the control of the Colorado. Not alone the 
people of the Colorado Basin States, but the people of the entire 
Nation are interested in this matter. Its urgency and vital 
necessity are unquestioned. 

Let us now pass to the use of water for irrigation and 
domestic use. 

Investigations show that there is a sufficient quantity of 
water to furnish an adequate supply to all of the lands in the 
basin that can be feasibly reached by gravity or reasonable 
pumping lifts. 

In the upper and lower regions of the Colorado Basin irriga- 
tion interests should and must predominate, although power 
resources are very important. In the middle or canyon region 
of the basin, which includes northwestern Arizona and south- 
western Utah, the power resources predominate and irrigation 
interests are small. 

It is the general rule of law within the Colorado Basin that 
he who first puts the waters of a stream to use has a first right 
in their use. 

The fear had arisen in the States in the upper section that, 
before the time when they can put what they believe is their 
share of the water to use through licenses issued by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, rights to such share will have been 
acquired on the lower river. particularly if power developments 
utilizing the full flow of the stream should be authorized on the 
middle or lower river. 

An act passed on June 10, 1920, established a Federal Power 
Commission which was to have control over all water power 
under Federal jurisdiction. Under section 6 of the act licenses 
to construct and operate power houses were limited to 50 years. 
Under section 7— 


the commission shall give preferences to applications by States and 
municipalities provided the plans for the same * * * conserve 
and utilize in the public interest the navigation and water resources of 


the region * * %, 


Also, recognizing the importance of developing the Colorado 
Basin on broad lines in such a way *s to realize the greatest 
benefits therefrom, the seven States of the Colorado River Basin 
took steps to organize a commission upon which each of the 
seven States interested would be represented and on which the 
United States was also represented, in order to work out and 
recommend to their respective States and to Congress such 
action as would bring about the best use of the water resources 
of this great river system. 

SEVEN-STATB COMPACT 

The first step along this line was taken in August, 1920, at 
the Denver meeting of the League of the Southwest. Resolu- 
tions were submitted recommending the establishment of the 
Colorado River Commission which would settle the water rights 
in the Colorado River to the various States concerned. 
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_ In 1921 the States of Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah. 
Nevada, Colorado, and California passed laws providing fo; 
representation on the Colorado River Commission with a view 


to making a compact in regard to the water rights of the 
Colorado River. 


On August 19, 1921, Congress passed an act— 


To permit a compact or agreement between the above-mentioned States 
respecting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the Colo 
rado River, and for other purposes. (H. R. 6877. 67th Cong., Public, 
No. 56.) a 


On December 17, 1921, President Harding appointed Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, to represent the United 
States on the Colorado River Commission. 

In January, 1922, the Colorado River Commission held its 
first meeting at Washington, under the chairmanship of Secre- 
tary Hoover. Hearings on the proposed compact between the 
seven States were held by the commission throughout the year. 

On October 9, 1922, the Supreme Court rendered its decision 
in the case of Wyoming v. Colorado (260 U. 8.1). In reference 
to this decision, Mr. Hoover, chairman of the Colorado River 
Commission, stated— 


That decision perhaps simplifies the issues, because it fairly definitely 
establishes rights to the water by priority of beneficial use. (67th 
Cong., 2d sess.; hearings on H. R. 11449, Pt. I, p. 52.) 


On November 24, 1922, an agreement or compact was signed 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., between the seven representative States 
dividing the waters of the river not amongst the States but 
between the upper and lower basin States, the upper-basin States 
being Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and the 
lower-basin States being Arizona, California, and Nevada. 

The Legislatures of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming, and California ratified the Colorado compact at their 
legislative sessions in 1923. Arizona has thus far withheld her 
ratification. 

On March 2, 1923, the report of the proceedings and the 
agreement of the Colorado River Commission was submitted 
to Congress and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation (67th Cong., 4th sess.; H. Doc. No. 605): 


To bring about the harmonized engineering opinion within the circle 
of the several Government bodies concerned with the Colorado, the 
Secretary of the Interior formed a board including representation from 
the Geological Survey, the .War Department, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Reclamation. This board was to report on 
the needs of the river and to recommend how they might be met, but 
it failed to agree in the main. The representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation reported in favor of a large single-:‘orage project combin- 
ing flood control, silt elimination, irrigation equalization, and power 
(the Weymouth report of 1924 constituted their report). Colonel 
Kelly, for the Power Commission, and Herman Stabler, for the Geo- 
logical Survey, presented separate reports, Colonel Kelly condemning the 
Boulder Canyon reservoir and proposing a small reservoir at a new 
site, near Needles, for flood control but not for equalization of flow. 
One of the points of disagreement was whether the cost of the dam 
serving other uses than power should be paid for wholly from power 
income. 


At the session of th: Arizona Legislature in 1925 a concur- 
rent resolution was passed that approval would be given to the 
Colorado compact— 


upon the condition that such approval shall not become effective nor 
have any force whatsoever unless and until the legislatures of the 
States of California and Nevada and the Congress of the United States 
shall approve an agreement between the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada, which agreement hereby is approved by the Legislature ot 
the State of Arizona. * * * 


The American Society of Engineers stated: 


The compact was not occasioned by the belief that there is insufli- 
cient water in the river for the needs of the entire basin but by the 
apprehension of the people of the upper States that dams and storage 
works for river control built below the Utah line may give priority of 
right to the lower States and curtail future agricultural development 
in the upper States. 

SIX-STATE COMPACT 


When it became evident that Arizona would not ratify the 
seven-State Colorado compact, a movement was started among 
the six remaining States amending the original compact and mak- 
ing it binding upon the six States which had ratified. In the 1925 
sessions of the Legislatures of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming this six-State compact was ratified. Cali- 
fornia ratified the six-State compact but with a proviso, known 
as the Finney reservation, approved on April 7, 1925, which 
provided that California’s ratification of the six-State compact 
would become effective when Congress will have authorized the 








construction by the United States of a storage reservoir of 
capacity not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of water, and that 
Congress has exercised the power to make the terms of said 
compact binding and effective as to the waters of the said Colo- 
rado River. 

The distribution of benefits from water storage is perhaps 
the most complicated and difficult to determine, and involves 
questions of law. It is estimated that the feasible irrigation 
projects in the lower basin, which would divert water from the 
main stream, comprise 2,020,000 acres, of which about 60 per 
cent is in the United States and 40 per cent in Mexico. 

As I have stated before, the Colorado River is an interna- 
tional stream. 

The full development of the proposed projects in the upper 
basin will subtract substantially from the total water supply, 
but there will still be left ample water to irrigate all the lands 
of the lower basin if it is conserved and regulated in a storage 
reservoir of sufficient capacity. The total area of irrigable land 
in the upper basin is about 4,000,000 acres, of which about three- 
eighths is now under ditch. The development of the upper basin 
will doubtless proceed steadily, but it will be a long time before 
the full development is reached. 

Within the upper and lower basin area we have, then, about 
6.000.000 acres of irrigable land. Some of this land is held in 
private ownership, but for the most part is held by the Federal 
Government reserved and unreserved and within the reser- 
vations, 

Should the Federal Government be interested in the control 
of the waters of the Colorado River Basin on the score of its 
public and Indian reservation lands? Most emphatically it 
should, 

We have arrived, then, at the second reason for Federal con- 
trol of the Colorado, namely, irrigation of public lands. 

WATER FOR LARGE CITIES DISCUSSED 

Some persons dislike large cities—they believe cities of a mil- 
lion population and more are a menace to civilization. No one 
questions the right of any city regardless of size to furnish an 
adequate supply of pure water for culinary purposes to its citi- 
zens, New York City went 100 miles and more to find its 
supply, and no one questioned its right to do so. Los Angeles 
went 240 miles to the headwaters of the Owens River to obtain 
a large portion of its present supply. 

Los Angeles and sister cities in southern California are 
limited in growth and development of industries unless addi- 
tional water supply is obtained. Does anyone question the right 
of Los Angeles or any of its neighboring cities to obtain an ade- 
quate water supply from any source available just so long as 
prior rights are safeguarded? In none of the basin States does 
the right of appropriation depend on the place of use being 
within the same watershed. To each of the seven States a defi- 
nite quantity of water is due and is allotted for future use. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POWER AT BOULDER CANYON, BY-PRODUCT 


The development of power at the Boulder Canyon reservoir 
is a by-product. With some adjustments the development 
of power can be made to conform to the requirement of this 
dam for flood control, irrigation, and the high purpose of 
water for culinary purposes. 

The great value of this power and the wide demand for it, 
together with its magnitude, indicate that the power privileges 
of the Boulder Canyon reservoir can be-made to bear the entire 
cost of the dam. For a broad, general, yet detailed study of 
the Colorado River Basin I refer you to Senate Document 
No. 142. 

G. E. P. Smith, University of Arizona, says: 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that in 
e case of interstate streams in the arid region, neither the ripavian 
theory of water rights nor the priority of appropriation theory can 
obtain, but that each State is entitled to benefits from the river. But 
in the case of the Colorado River, where there is water enough for all, 
there seems to be no necessity for any litigation. 


+) 


ALLOTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY AMONG STATES 


California and Nevada of the lower basin States and Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, and New Mexico of the upper basin States are 
asking for an allotment of the water supply among the seven 
States, No agreement, apparently, can be reached with Arizona 
relative to the allocation of ¢ither power or water at Boulder 
Canyon dam. Utah’s representatives lay claim to the reason 
for this State’s withdrawal from the six-State compact the 
fact that Arizona refused to sign the compact. The fear exists 
that with Arizona without the pact her citizens could apply 
for licenses and obtain permits from the Federal Power Com- 
mission for unlimited power development, thus obtaining prior- 
ity at the expense of the upper States. A short amendment of 
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direction to the Federal Power Commission would allay all fear 
on this score. All proponents of this legislation are in favor 
of adopting such an amendment. I urge such an amendment. 

On December 22, 1925, the Senate passed a resolution—S. J. 
Res. 4—which has been introduced by Mr. PrrrmMan, of Nevada, 
to suspend until February 1, 1928, the jurisdiction, power, and 
authority of the Federal Power Commission to issue licenses on 
the Colorado River and its tributaries under the Federal water 
power act approved June 10, 1920. The resolution was referred 
to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
where it is still pending. O. C. Merrill, in Federal Power Com- 
mission hearings on H. R. 11449, June, 1922, a bill to develop 
the Colorado, says of the Colorado River: 

One of the most important and interesting of our present-day engi- 
neering problems. It involves the protection from flood of millions of 
dollars of property values, the irrigation of millions of acres of land, 
and the product of millions of water horsepower, and it affects the 
general economic interests of seven of our States and two of the States 
of Mexico. 


Seven sovereign States claim in the use of the waters of the 
Colorado rights which in the aggregate may exceed its possi- 
bilities. Its waters can not be put to use without the sanction 
of the States in which the use is proposed and without the con- 
current sanction of the Federal Government, which owns the 
lands necessary for such use and which possesses a general con- 
trol over the river from the fact that it is an international 
stream. There is danger at each flood season that the river 
may break northward into the Imperial Valley instead of con- 
tinuing southward into the gulf. 

The river did break through in 1905, and for more than a 
year and a half discharged into Salton Sea before it was turned 
back with great difficulty and expense into its old channel. 
The levees which were later built to protect the valley have 
several times been awash in periods of floods. It is only a 
matter of time when the river will break through again unless 
steps are taken to control the floods. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the works for protecting the Impe- 
rial Valley are situated in Mexico. 

USE OF WATER FOR IRRIGATION 


In the study of the problem of flood control it has been demon- 
strated that for several reasons it is desirable to have a reser- 
voir below the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

The proposed Boulder Canyon site has certain distinct advan- 
tages over all other sites, if considered wholly from the stand- 
point of the flood-control and irrigation requirements of the 
Imperial Valley. 

When we consider the relation of irrigation to power develop- 
ment, we find that only about 1 acre in 30 in the Colorado 
Basin is irrigable, but that it has power resources more than 
sufficient to meet its needs ,for generations. Since it is likely 
to require all the agricultural products that its lands can 
supply long before it has put to use all its potential water 
powers, it would appear the part of wisdom to dedicate the 
waters of its streams to irrigation to the extent they can be 
efficiently used for such purpose, leaving water-power develop- 
ment to take second place. 

The problem of water supply for such purposes is, therefore, 
one of equitable distribution, and this is the problem which 
the Colorado River Commission has been created to solve. 

The extent of the interest in the power possibilities of the 
Colorado River may be judged from the fact that there were 
on file in 1922 with the Federal Power Commission 20 appli- 
cations affecting the Colorado River and its tributaries aggre- 
gating 4,500,000 primary horsepower and 6,000,000 horsepower 
of estimated installation. 

It is, however, quite apparent that no such amount of power 
will be developed in the near future, simply because it could 
not be disposed of. 

The only section which at present seems capable of furnish- 
ing the requisite demand and the section which gives greatest 
promise of increasing demand in the near future is the southern 
half of the State of California. 

Adequate source of power at low cost is much needed in the 
Southwest at the present time to supply its rapidly growing 
market and to aid in its industrial development. Coal deposits 
are lacking or inaccessible, Oil fields are subject to exhaustion 
and their output is of so much greater value for other purposes 
that they can not constitute a permanent source of industrial 
power on a large scale. There is a constantly increasing demand 
for power. Mines, railroads, and local industries in Arizona, 
Nevada, and southern Utah are suffering under a similar 
handicap. 

Flood control is the urgent need of the lower basin, and irri- 
gation is generally considered in an arid region as a use of 
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yesterday. This is the great problem of the lower Colorado, 
the problem of a river tremendously powerful during its annual 
flood period, ready with the preparation of a thousand years 
to tura its flow back into the old sea bed. 

A break would be a very serious matter. That of 1905 cut 
a network of channels which converged into the New and 
Alamo Rivers. The channels of these rivers scoured back 
from the north to a depth of from 50 to 60 feet. After 16 
months of effort the break was closed at a cost of over $2,000,- 
000 and the river again flowed south. A new break, if it 
cut one of these channels back to the main river, would offer 
a tremendous problem. The cut, if long unchecked, would 
work back up the river for miles, dropping the river level 
many feet, quite possibly threatening the security of Laguna 
Dam. 

The deep-cut channels of one break only make the threat of 
another more menacing. So the matter stands. The river is 
bringing down its 6,000,000 carloads of silt and sand a year, 
100,000 acre-feet of damming material. During the last year 
engineers, to balance this, threw in 6,000 carloads of rock to 
keep their lines safe. The problem is being met and met 
bravely, but it is not solved. Each year the threat of disaster is 
rehewed. 

Observations of silt carried have been taken periodically at 
Yuma, Ariz., just below the mouth of the Gila River, for a long 
series of years, and show an average annual amount by volume 
of 113,000 acre-feet. 

For this reason there is vital need for protection from floods 
of the Colorado, which threaten the levees along the river val- 
ley and which are a constant menace to the Imperial Valley, 
threatening a repetition of the experience of 1906. The control 
of the floods, the control of the river, can only be brought about 
by storage. 

REASONS FOR LEGISLATION 

We have then come to the first and foremost reason for legis- 
lation affecting the control of the Colorado. Not alone the 
people of the Colorado Basin States, but the people of the entire 
Nation are interested in this matter. Its urgency and vital 
necessity are unquestioned. 

Let us now pass to the use of water for irrigation and 
domestic use. 

Investigations show that there is a sufficient quantity of 
water to furnish an adequate supply to all of the lands in the 
basin that can be feasibly reached by gravity or reasonable 
pumping lifts. 

In the upper and lower regions of the Colorado Basin irriga- 
tion interests should and must predominate, although power 
resources are very important. In the middle or canyon region 
of the basin, which includes northwestern Arizona and south- 
western Utah, the power resources predominate and irrigation 
interests are small. 

It is the general rule of law within the Colorado Basin that 
he who first puts the waters of a stream to use has a first right 
in their use. 

The fear had arisen in the States in the upper section that, 
before the time when they can put what they believe is their 
share of the water to use through licenses issued by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, rights to such share will have been 
acquired on the lower river. particularly if power developments 
utilizing the full flow of the stream should be authorized on the 
middle or lower river. 

An act passed on June 10, 1920, established a Federal Power 
Commission which was to have control over all water power 
under Federal jurisdiction. Under section 6 of the act licenses 
to construct and operate power houses were limited to 50 years. 
Under section T— 


the commission shall give preferences to applications by States and 
municipalities provided the plans for the same * * * conserve 
and utilize in the public interest the navigation and water resources of 


the 


melon, © * %, 


Also, recognizing the importance of developing the Colorado 
Basin on broad lines in such a way as to realize the greatest 
benefits therefrom, the seven States of the Colorado River Basin 
took steps to organize a commission upon which each of the 
seven States interested would be represented and on which the 
United States was also represented, in order to work out and 
recommend to their respective States and to Congress such 
action as would bring about the best use of the water resources 
of this great river system. 


SEVEN-STATE COMPACT 


The first step along this line was taken in August, 1920, at 
the Denver meeting of the League of the Southwest. Resolu- 
tions were submitted recommending the establishment of the 
Colorado River Commission which would settle the water rights 
in the Colorado River to the various States concerned. 
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- In 1921 the States of Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah. 
Nevada, Colorado, and California passed laws providing foy 
representation on the Colorado River Commission with a view 
to making a compact in regard to the water rights of the 
Colorado River. 

On August 19, 1921, Congress passed an act— 


To permit a compact or agreement between the above-mentioned States 
respecting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, and for other purposes. (H. R. 6877. 67th Cong., Public, 
No. 56.) 


On December 17, 1921, President Harding appointed Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, to represent the United 
States on the Colorado River Commission. 

In January, 1922, the Colorado River Commission held its 
first meeting at Washington, under the chairmanship of Secre- 
tary Hoover. Hearings on the proposed compact between the 
seven States were held by the commission throughout the year, 

On October 9, 1922, the Supreme Court rendered its decision 
in the case of Wyoming v. Colorado (260 U. 8.1). In reference 
to this decision, Mr. Hoover, chairman of the Colorado River 
Commission, stated— 


That decision perhaps simplifies the issues, because it fairly definitely 
establishes rights to the water by priority of beneficial use. (67th 
Cong., 2d sess.; hearings on H. R. 11449, Pt. I, p. 52.) 


On November 24, 1922, an agreement or compact was signed 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., between the seven representative States 
dividing the waters of the river not amongst the States but 
between the upper and lower basin States, the upper-basin States 
being Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and the 
lower-basin States being Arizona, California, and Nevada. 

The Legislatures of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming, and California ratified the Colorado compact at their 
legislative sessions in 1923. Arizona has thus far withheld her 
ratification. 

On March 2, 1923, the report of the proceedings and the 
agreement of the Colorado River Commission was submitted 
to Congress and referred to the Committee on: Irrigation and 
Reclamation (67th Cong., 4th sess.; H. Doe. No. 605): 


To bring about the harmonized engineering opinion within the circle 
of the several Government bodies concerned with the Colorado, the 
Secretary of the Interior formed a board including representation from 
the Geological Survey, the -War Department, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Reclamation. This board was to report on 
the needs of the river and to recommend how they might be met, but 
it failed to agree in the main. The representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation reported in favor of a large single-:torage project combin- 
ing flood control, silt elimination, irrigation equalization, and power 
(the Weymouth report of 1924 constituted their report). Colonel 
Kelly, for the Power Commission, and Herman Stabler, for the Geo- 
logical Survey, presented separate reports, Colonel Kelly condemning the 
Boulder Canyon reservoir and proposing a small reservoir at a new 
site, near Needles, for flood control but not for equalization of flow. 
One of the points of disagreement was whether the cost of the dam 
serving other uses than power should be paid for wholly from power 
income. 


At the session of th: Arizona Legislature in 1925 a concur- 
rent resolution was passed that approval would be given to the 
Colorado compact— 


upon the eondition that such approval shall not become effective nor 
have any force whatsoever unless and until the legislatures of the 
States of California and Nevada and the Congress of the United States 
shall approve an agreement between the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada, which agreement hereby is approved by the Legislature ot 
the State of Arizona. * * * 


The American Society of Engineers stated: 


The compact was not occasioned by the belief that there is insuffi 
cient water in the river for the needs of the entire basin but by the 
apprehension of the people of the upper States that dams and storage 
works for river control built below the Utah line may give priority o! 
right to the lower States and curtail future agricultural development 
in the upper States. 

SIX-STATE COMPACT 


When it became evident that Arizona would not ratify the 
seven-State Colorado compact, a movement was started among 
the six remaining States amending the original compact and mak- 
ing it binding upon the six States which had ratified. In the 1925 
sessions of the Legislatures of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico 
Utah, and Wyoming this six-State compact was ratified. Cali- 
fornia ratified the six-State compact but with a proviso, known 
as the Finney reservation, approved on April 7, 1925, which 
provided that California’s ratification of the six-State compact 
would become effective when Congress will have authorized the 
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construction by the United States of a storage reservoir of 
capacity not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of water, and that 
Congress has exercised the power to make the terms of said 
compact binding and effective as to the waters of the said Colo- 
rado River. 

The distribution of benefits from water storage is perhaps 
the most complicated and difficult to determine, and involves 
questions of law. It is estimated that the feasible irrigation 
projects in the lower basin, which would divert water from the 
main stream, comprise 2,020,000 acres, of which about 60 per 
cent is in the United States and 40 per cent in Mexico. 
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As I have stated before, the Colorado River is an interna- | 


tional stream. 

The full development of the proposed projects in the upper 
basin will subtract substantially from the total water supply, 
but there will still be left ample water to irrigate al! the lands 
of the lower basin if it is conserved ahd regulated in a storage 
reservoir of sufficient capacity. The total area of irrigable land 
in the upper basin is about 4,000,000 acres, of which about three- 
eighths is now under ditch. The development of the upper basin 
will doubtless proceed steadily, but it will be a long time before 
the full development is reached. 

Within the upper and lower basin area we have, then, about 
6.000.000 acres of irrigable land. Some of this land is held in 
private ownership, but for the most part is held by the Federal 
Government reserved and unreserved and within the reser- 
vations, 

Should the Federal Government be interested in the control 
of the waters of the Colorado River Basin on the score of its 
public and Indian reservation lands? Most emphatically it 
should. 

We have arrived, then, at the second reason for Federal con- 
trol of the Colorado, namely, irrigation of public lands. 

WATER FOR LARGE CITIES DISCUSSED 

Some persons dislike large cities—they believe cities of a mil- 
lion population and more are a menace to civilization. No one 
questions the right of any city regardless of size to furnish an 
adequate supply of pure water for culinary purposes to its citi- 
yens, New York City went 100 miles and more to find its 
supply, and no one questioned its right to do so. Los Angeles 
went 240 miles to the headwaters of the Owens River to obtain 
a large portion of its present supply. 

Angeles and sister cities in southern California are 
limited in growth and development of industries unless addi- 
tional water supply is obtained. Does anyone question the right 
of Los Angeles or any of its neighboring cities to obtain an ade- 
quate water supply from any source available just so long as 
prior rights are safeguarded? In none of the basin States does 
the right of appropriation depend on the place of use being 
within the same watershed. To each of the seven States a defi- 
nite quantity of water is due and is allotted for future use. 

DEVELOPMENT OF POWER AT BOULDER CANYON, BY-PRODUCT 

The development of power at the Boulder Canyon reservoir 
a by-product. With some adjustments the development 
of power can be made to conform to the requirement of this 
dam for flood control, irrigation, and the high purpose of 
water for culinary purposes. 

The great value of this power and the wide demand for it, 
together with its magnitude, indicate that the power privileges 
of the Boulder Canyon reservoir can be made to bear the entire 
cost of the dam. For a broad, general, yet detailed study of 
the Colorado River Basin I refer you to Senate Document 
No. 142, 

G. E, P. Smith, University of Arizona, says: 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that in 
he case of interstate streams in the arid region, neither the ripavian 
theory of water rights nor the priority of appropriation theory can 
obtain, but that each State is entitled to benefits from the river. But 
in the case of the Colorado River, where there is water enough for all, 
there seems to be no necessity for any litigation. 


Los 


is 


ALLOTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY AMONG STATES 


California and Nevada of the lower basin States and Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, and New Mexico of the upper basin States are 
asking for an allotment of the water supply among the seven 
States. No agreement, apparently, can be reached with Arizona 
relative to the allocation of 4ither power or water at Boulder 
Canyon dam. Utah’s representatives lay claim to the reason 
for this State’s withdrawal. from the six-State compact the 
fact that Arizona refused to sign the compact. The fear exists 
that with Arizona without the pact her citizens could apply 
for licenses and obtain permits from the Federal Power Com- 
mission for unlimited power development, thus obtaining prior- 
ity at the expense of the upper States. A short amendment of 
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direction to the Federal Power Commission would allay all fear 
on this score. All preponents of this legislation are in favor 
of adopting such an amendment. I urge such an amendment. 

On December 22, 1925, the Senate passed a resolution—S. J. 
Res. 4—which has been introduced by Mr. Prrrman, of Nevada, 
to suspend until February 1, 1928, the jurisdiction, power,. and 
authority of the Federal Power Commission to issue licenses on 
the Colorado River and its tributaries under the Federal water 
power act approved June 10, 1920. The resolution was referred 
to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
where it is still pending. O. C. Merrill, in Federal Power Com- 
mission hearings on H. R. 11449, June, 1922, bill to develop 
the Colorado, says of the Colorado River: 

One of the most important and interesting of our present-day engi- 
neering problems. It involves the protection from flood of millions of 
dollars of property values, the irrigation of millions of acres of land, 
and the product of millions of water horsepower, and it affects the 


general economic interests of seven of our States and two of the States 
of Mexico. 


Seven sovereign States claim in the use of the waters of the 
Colorado rights which in the aggregate may exceed its possi- 
bilities. Its waters can not be put to use without the sanction 
of the States in which the use is proposed and without the con- 
current sanction of the Federal Government, which owns the 
lands necessary for such use and which possesses a general con- 
trol over the river from the fact that it is an international 
stream. There is danger at each flood season that the river 
may break northward into the Imperial Valley instead of con- 
tinuing southward into the gulf. 

The river did break through in 1905, and for more than a 
year and a half discharged into Salton Sea before it was turned 
back with great difficulty and expense into its old channel. 
The levees which were later built to protect the valley have 
several times been awash in periods of floods. It is only a 
matter of time when the river will break through again unless 
steps are taken to control the floods. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the works for protecting the Impe- 
rial Valley are situated in Mexico. 

USE OF WATER FOR IRRIGATION 

In the study of the problem of flood control it has been demon- 
strated that for several reasons it is desirable to have a reser- 
voir below the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

The proposed Boulder Canyon site has certain distinct advan- 
tages over all other sites, if considered wholly from the stand- 
point of the flood-control and irrigation requirements of the 
Imperial Valley. 

When we consider the relation of irrigation to power develop 
ment, we find that only about 1 acre in 30 in the Colorado 
Basin is irrigable, but that it has power resources more than 
sufficient to meet its needs for generations. Since it is likely 
to require all the agricultural products that its lands can 
supply long before it has put to use ali its potential water 
powers, it would appear the part of wisdom to dedicate the 
waters of its streams to irrigation to the extent they can be 
efficiently used for such purpose, leaving water-power develop- 
ment to take second place. 

The problem of water supply for such purposes is, therefore, 
one of equitable distribution, and this is the problem which 
the Colorado River Commission has been created to solve. 

The extent of the interest in the power possibilities of the 
Colorado River may be judged from the fact that there were 
on file in 1922 with the Federal Power Commission 20 appli- 
eations affecting the Colorado River and its tributaries aggre- 
gating 4,500,000 primary horsepower and 6,000,000 horsepower 
of estimated installation. 

It is, however, quite apparent that no such amount of power 
will be developed in the near future, simply because it could 
not be disposed of. 

The only section which at present seems capable of furnish- 
ing the requisite demand and the section which gives greatest 
promise of increasing demand in the near future is the southern 
half of the State of California. 

Adequate source of power at low cost is much needed in the 
Southwest at the present time to supply its rapidly growing 
market and to aid in its industrial development. Coal deposits 
are lacking or inaccessible. Oil fields are subject to exhaustion 
and their output is of so much greater vaiue for other purposes 
that they can not constitute a permanent source of industria 
power on a large scale. There is a constantly increasing demand 
for power. Mines, railroads, and local industries in Arizona, 
Nevada, and southern Utah are suffering under a _ similar 
handicap. 

Flood control is the urgent need of the lower basin, 
gation is generally considered in an arid region as 


and irri- 
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water superior to its use for power when the two conflict. In 
the present instance, however, investigation over a term of years 
by the Bureau of Reclamation engineers has demonstrated that 
an opportunity exists at Boulder Canyon for the construction 
of a single reservoir which will combine flood control, water 
for domestic purposes, and irrigation storage, and at the same 
time without interference with free and complete extension of 
irrigation in both the upper and the lower basins will permit 
the development of a large amount of power. 

This power can be made to not only repay the entire con- 
struction cost of dam and power equipment with interest, but 
will remain thereafter a permanent asset. 

I believe in the construction of a dam on the Colorado River 
which will equate the stream, reduce the menace from flood, 
and establish the necessary water supply for irrigation. If the 
construction of the Boulder Canyon dam and the control of the 
same by the United States Government is had, it would corre- 
late the interests of the several States directly interested, make 
easier of solution any international problem that may arise, and 
gieatly benefit the lands by reason of the flood control and the 
increase in the minimum flow of water. 

CONCLUSIONS 


A reservoir of 10,000,000 acre-feet minimum capacity would 
be required for flood control. Such a reservoir can be con- 
structed at Mohave for about $26,000,000, provided foundation 
conditions are favorable. This site is objectionable for the 
reason that it would ficod 40,000 acres of irrigable land and 
about 20 miles of double track of the Sante Fe Railway and the 
city of Needles, a division point on the Sante Fe Railway 
system. 

The advantages of the Boulder Canyon cam site for flood 
regulation, irrigation storage, and silt storage are as follows: 

(a) It is readily aecessible. 

(b) Foundation conditions at the dam site are excellent. 

(c) Construction materials of demonstrated suitability are 
available near the dam site in sufficient quantity for the con- 
struction of any dam considered. 

(d) It would submerge but a limited area of tillable land. 

(e) It is so located as to control discharge from all im- 
portant tributaries with the exception of the Williams and 
Gila Rivers. 

(f) It is nearest to the lands to be benefited of any point 
on the river where it is feasible to construct a reservoir ade- 
quately providing for ultimate requirements of flood control, 
silt storage, and irrigation storage combined. 

Any dam or reservoir constructed should fit into a general 
scheme of maximum practicable development for the purposes 
of irrigation and power. To this end sufficient storage must 
be provided to adequately control the floods, at first largely 
for the prevention of avoidable damage and later to obtain the 
maximum benefit from the use of such waters for irrigation 
and the production of power. Other considerations permitting, 
deep reservoirs should be chosen in preference to shallow ones, 
as the exposed area and consequent evaporation losses are less. 
Heads should not needlessly be sacrificed. 

The results of the studies of the United States Government 
engineers and those called into consultation show conclu- 
sively that power can be more economically developed at 
Boulder Canyon alone than at any other site or combination 
of sites; and since storage for silt, flood control, and irrigation 
can also be most economically developed there, it follows that 
soulder Canyon is the site that should be first developed. 

With all these facts staring us in the face, to build a dam in 
Mohave Canyon would be inexcusable. This is the reason this 
site has not been drilled or otherwise investigated; the general 
knowledge of its conditions showed so plainly its inadvisa- 
bility—showed that money spent on its investigation would be 
wasted. 


Its one virtue is that it produced no power or that none of the power 
companies have applied for it, although anxious to possess all the desir- 
able sites. 


Boulder Canyon site would be narrow and deep, the exposed 
surface relatively small, and the money would be spent on the 
dam instead of on replacing towns and railroads, 

The development of the Colorado River means much to Ne- 
vada and Arizona and California. It is the biggest thing on 
Nevada’s industrial calendar. It means new industries, prog- 
ress, and prosperity in the Southwest. It must be made the 
source of income to my State throughout the generations to 
come. It is well to bear in mind that within a period of 30 or 
40 years, or less, all cost of dam and power plants will have 
been paid, the money returned to the Treasury of the United 
States with interest, and ownership of these works rest in the 
United States, unless otherwise provided for by a three-State 
compact between California, Arizona, and Nevada, All items 
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eontained in such a compact should be studied with care and 
a compact entered into only after the most careful consideration. 

Provision should be made in such compact that after this 
period of amortization and repayment to the United States 
Treasury for the cost of construction all payments for power 
over and above cost of supervision and operation should be 
divided in such proportions as will be equitable to the United 
States and to Nevada, Arizona, and California; this divisional 
income will give an income in perpetuity to these States after 
the wealth of their hills in the way of copper, lead, zine, and 
silver mines have been depleted. 

There should be allocated to Nevada at least 150,000 acre-feet 
of water and 100,000 firm horsepower under such terms as have 
been agreed upon in amendment to the present bill proposed 
by myself and Senator PirrmMan. 

Who is there to deny that this is mere justice to States that 
have been drained of their mineral resources from both the 
East and West? We must safeguard the inheritance of the 
people of the Colorado River Basin for all time. Within 50 
years or less the Colorado River will be the very lifeblood of 
these people—of my people. 

With our mineral resources gone, or for the most part almost 
depleted, there must be held under control by our National 
Government, the only force that can control, sufficient water 
for all the arid lands in the basin susceptible of cultivation. 

We must protect the people of the lower basin through flood 
control. 

Under no circumstances should the use of the waters of the 
Colorado River for domestic and irrigation purposes be sub- 
servient to that of power. The controlling hand of our Federal 
Government should never be taken from this mighty stream. 
In the very nature of things this stream can not be turned over 
to the power companies without the Federal Government for- 
feiting its control of the water of this stream for higher pur- 
posely, namely, flood control, domestic use, and irrigation. 

Only under Government control can the great resources of this 
mighty river be held in trust for coming generations. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado has con- 
sumed just one hour. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Swine]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there are so many reasons why this piece of legislation should 
be promptly taken up and discussed and perfected according to 
the wisdom and will of the House that it is impossible for any 
person in one speech to cover all the various beneficial and 
urgent reasons why it should be enacted. But we would not 
be taking your time now were it not for the fact that the all- 
important reason for this legislation is the ever-present flood 
menace, which is growing worse each year. 

This river has built up all this region [indicating on map] 
by bringing the silt or mud or soil down from the canyon sec- 
tion above and depositing it in the delta section. One hundred 
and eighteen million acre-feet, or as much as was taken out of 
the Panama Canal during the 10 years of its construction, is 
annually deposited in this region, in which the Imperial Valley 
is located. 

It may seem strange to say that mud is one of the principal 
factors in the flood menace, and yet that is true. It is this 
combination of flood waters and silt that to-day is imperiling 
Imperial and Palo Verde Valleys in California and Yuma Val- 
ley in Arizona. In these discussions the Imperial Valley is 
used merely as an illustration because it happens to have the 
largest number of inhabitants and is the richest in production 
and, because it is 100 to 250 feet below the sea level its 
peril is the greatest. It is situated, as it were, at the bottom 
of a saucer, and this river winding its way around half the 
rim of the saucer, the fall into the valley being four times 
greater than the drop toward the Gulf, so that the old law 
of gravitation has the downhill pull on that river to take it 
into the Imperial Valley. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] in an able and 
illuminating and instructive address has told you the source 
of the flood. Snow falls to great depths, sometimes to 10 or 
12 feet deep on the upper Rocky Mountain plateau, in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, a part of Utah, and New Mexico. Then, when 
the summer heat descends on those great fields of snow the 
melting begins and the water starts on its rampage down 
stream toward the Gulf of California, picking up great quan- 
tities of this silt as it goes and threatening all the surrounding 
country in the lower basin. Hardly a year goes by that these 


floods do not overflow and pour out into some community, 
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carrying waste and destruction and loss of property and some- 
times loss of life. The river constantly builds itself up by 
the deposit of silt in the bed and over its banks, just like a 
voleano builds up its crater. For a great many years this 
river flowed nearly south to the Guif on the course marked 
on the map in yellow. During all that time the river was 
busy building itself up until this old channel became the high- 
est land in the delta. It is from 40 to 60 feet higher than 
the voleano lake levee, which is the main line of defense of 
the Imperial Valley, blocking the gateway of floods into the 
valley. Therefore, if the river should get started northwest 
toward Imperial Valley, the fall of the surrounding country 
would be in favor of it breaking into that valley. 

In 1909 the river broke from its old channel, and thereafter 
flowed in a westerly direction [indicating on map] into a de- 
pression known as Voleano Lake. The river in a few years 
filled that depression up with silt and was threatening to over- 


top Voleano Lake Levee and flow into the Imperial Valley. At) vy... email oes ; ee ees 
creat expense and by fortunate engineering the people of the | York, thousands of miles away from Boulder dam, interested? 


Imperial Valley were able to divert the river by damming the | 


old channel and by digging an artificial water course 4% 
miles long led the 
which lies half way between the ridge created by the old 
channel [indicating] and the new elevation which the river had 
built up to the west. The Pescadero is the last remaining de- 
pression or trough in which the Colorado can flow to the Gulf. 
It is simply a question of mathematics as to how long it will 
take it to fill up that depression, and when it does the river is 
bound to swing back over against Volcano Lake Levee because 
that will then be the lowest part of that section of the delta. 

Let me tell you about Volcano Lake Levee. It is from 14 
to 18 feet high. It is built, as it has to be built, of the same 
material which comes down in this river—silt. Silt is the 
affinity of water. It comes with the water and it goes away 
with the water. It will melt in water like sugar. But the 
people have to use it because it is the basis of all land here. 
As I say, they built this Volcano Lake Levee from 14 to 
ik feet high across this depression, which is the gateway into 
the Imperial Valley. It is rock-revetted on the river side. 
There is a railroad track on top of it, and in times of flood 
engines will steam up and with long lines of cars filled with 
rock stand ready to go to which ever point may be attacked by 
the river, There are big mud geysers all through there, and 
some are on each side of Veleano Lake Levee. 

The reports of the engineers—which I will not take the time 
to read; and I have a half dozen of them here, one from the 
War Department, two of them from the Reclamation Service, 
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Its engineering problems, its financial problems, have all been 
os It is nothing but a purely legislative question at this 
me. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. How about the polities involved? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will come to that in a moment. 

In a few days the Sixty-ninth Congress will end. In a few 
years from now there will be nothing on record to make the 
Sixty-ninth Congress stand out, if we fail to pass Boulder dam 
legislation, it will not be many years before the Sixty-ninth 


| Congress is entirely forgotten; but if we put the Boulder dam 


Yolorado River into the Pescadero Basin, | 


| project through, the Sixty-ninth Congress will stand out in 


history for thousands of years. [{Applause.] 

This project surpasses the Panama Canal. It will be a 
monument to the civilization of this era, when in years to 
come history will record in but a few pages the entire 
World War. [Applause.] 

The question may properly arise, Why are you, from New 


and I will tell you why. We are interested in Boulder dam 
because we are suffering under the exploitation of the Power 
Trust in the East [applause], and the Boulder dam project will 
demonstrate how cheaply power can be generated, and once 
we demonstrate how nature may be harnessed and power 
generated at a low cost, it will break the control of the Power 
Trust and it will bring relief not only to the States out West 
but to the entire country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. I only 
minutes. 

Why, this project corrects the defects of nature. It takes 
this vast water supply that is now going to waste: it harnesses 


have 10 


| it; it holds it; and it releases it in daily quantities so as to 


| Congress. 


two from the Southern Pacific engineers, and others—all state | 


that this levee is a precarious defense, because when this soil 


gets wet and is permeated with water the weight of the levee | 


will cause it to squash. So there is grave danger that this 


levee may be topped or breached, and if this river goes through | 


in flood time, there is bound to be a resultant loss of life and 
property in the Imperial Valley. 


I have stood on Voleano Lake Levee in flood season, when the | 


river had overflowed all of that country, and I have looked out 
on What appeared to be 30 miles of water back up against that 


levee 10 to 15 feet deep, and coming within a foot or two of the | 
| which we could generate electricity, and without the exploita- 
day that no wind would come from the south, because if there | 


top of the levee. The people of the Imperial Valley prayed that 
came wind there would come waves, and waves would top the 
levee, and that would mean that the levee would be washed 
away and this great backed-up flood of water turned loose with 
all its force and fury upon the Imperial Valley. 

As I stated, I have these engineers’ reports describing the 
situation, and they all agree on this, that if there is to come 





down this coming summer anything more than the usual flood, | 


the river is almost sure to break from where it is now and in 
all probability make an attack upon Volcano Lake Levee, and 
that means almost certainty of its going into Imperial Valley 
again, with the resultant destruction of property and possibly 
the inundation of the entire valley. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. SWING. I just want to add that the Weather Bureau 
advises me that there has been this year an unusually heavy 
snowfall in the upper region. That means that we can certainly 
look forward to the greatest flood we have had in four or five 
years, with danger written large for Imperial Valley. 
something “will be done by this Congress and that the Govern- 
ment will not wait until disaster happens. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGuarp1a]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the Boulder dam question is beyond the blue-print 
stage. It is beyond the stage of explaining its possibilities. 


I hope | 


| tion from coming before us? 





be useful to the population of these great States. 

I would not do the young State of Arizona an injustice. 
Why, I owe a great deal to Arizona, and that is a good, sound. 
healthy boyhood which I spent in that great Territory; and 
if I know anything about the broad, generous nature of the 
people of Arizona, I know they would not stop now and join 
in an unholy alliance with the Power Trusts of the East and 
prevent this project from being adopted at this session of 
[Applause.] 

This is the test, gentlemen. It is not a test of whether 
the Boulder dam project is feasible. It is not a question 
of whether its financial plans are sound. The big test now 
before the American Congress is whether a majority of the 
House and a majority of the Senate, ready to vote for this 
bill, are powerful enough to bring the bill before us for 
consideration, or whether the representatives of a few ex- 
ploiting power companies are stronger than the representatives 
of the people of this country. [Applause.] 

This is not the first time, Mr. Chairman, we of the East have 
been confronted with this same sordid, material, selfish opposi- 


tion. We are confronted with it at this very time in the State 
of New York. Why, just think of it! In this day and age we 
| transport coal hundreds of miles into a efty to generate 


electricity, when God Almighty has been so generous to the 
people of this country in giving us natural water power from 


tion of the power companies we could send current into the 
homes to light, to heat, to wash, and to cook at a very small 
cost. I am more interested in the welfare of the homes than 
I am in the dividends of the bondholders of the power com- 
panies. [Applause.] Nature intended this water power to 
belong to all of the people. Do you suppose there would be 
any opposition to this project if you were given a concession to 
a group of power companies to exploit it? They would tell 
you what a great engineering feat it was; they would tell you 
how useful it was. What has prevented Muscle Shoals legisla- 
The same kind of sordid opposi- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, in the remaining few days of Congress I say 
we ought to exert our power here as representatives of the 
American people, and this instance shows you gentlemen the 
necessity of liberalizing the rules of this House. 

I am ready to join in a filibuster with anyone in this House, 
under the very severe rules under which we operate, and 
absolutely go on a legislative strike until this bill is brought 
before us. [Applause.] 

It means more to us in the East than you gentlemen of the 
West can imagine. It means an opportunity to demonstrate 
what can be accomplished by the proper and unselfish use of 
water power under Government control. 

The differences of Arizona and Utah can be easily adjusted 
That is altogether an administrative matter. There is nothing 
in the proposed law which limits the amount of water or 
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prescribes just exactly what terms Arizona shall make when 
this project is constructed. I appeal to the membership of 
this House that these questions of the right of Utah and Arizona 
can be settled at the proper time. 

This dam can not be built in one day. Let us assert ourselves 
now. This is not a fight against nature, because nature in this 
instance has been conquered. Inventive genius and the progress 
made in electricity in the last few years have demonstrated the 
feasibility of this project. The big fight now is between the 
people of the United States represented by a large majority 
in this House and by a large majority in the Senate, and a 
few slimy, undercover representatives of the Power Trusts. 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal right now to the membership of the 
House to serve notice on whatever committee may have control 
of the situation, and to say that, speaking in the last days of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, we demand that this bill come before us 
with an opportunity to vote upon it. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupspern]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Iiouse, we have just heard the eloquence of the leader of one 
of the political parties on that side (Mr. LaGuarpia]) in be- 
half of the Boulder Canyon dam, and properly so. 

But I am wondering why the leader has not raised his voice 
in behalf of the thousands of Federal employees, who faithfully 
and efficiently serve the interests of this great Republic, who 
to-day are underpaid by the Government, and are not receiving 
the consideration at the hands of this House that is due them. 
I wonder why the gentleman from New York, who represents 
so many Federal employees in his district (and I am sure he 
does, as I do in mine), is not standing here and asking for the 
passage of the Hudson reclassification bill, that languished so 
long in committee, and which has finally been reported out, and 
upon which we have importuned the Rules Committee to give 
us a rule. 

I might add, gentlemen, as a Member of the Texas Senate 
for 12 years, and of the lower house of the Texas Legislature 
for 4 years, it was my pleasant duty to aid in securing as nearly 
adequate wages as possible for the employees of our State 
government, giving them substantial raises in many instances. 

I recall, as chairman of the important finance committee of 
the State senate, that I did materially increase the pay of 
faithful and capable employees—some of whom had served our 
State for almost half a century. And I observed, gentlemen, 
that by doing this, 1 brought to our State government efficient 
workers and a continuance in the service of competent em- 
ployees, who otherwise would have had to abandon their posi- 
tions and seek employment in private channels. 

We passed a reclassification act here four years ago, which 
has been so flagrantly mutilated by the classification board as 
to defeat the will of Congress beyond any question, and every 
Member here knows it. 

What have they done? They have raised the pay of the fel- 
low higher up and refused to give an increase to the fellow 
down below. That is exactly what they have done. Why does 
not the gentleman from New York come with his eloquence and 
ask the leaders, of whom he is one and represents a great politi- 
cal party—why does he not ask this House to pass the bill of 
my friend from Michigan [Mr. Hupson], H,. R. 359? Why does 
he not ask for the passage of that bill, so as.to give these people 
of the smallest salaries, who are underpaid, adequate compensa- 
tion? 
that a man can raise a family properly and decently on $1,000 
a year? 

What do we ask? Under the bill introduced by Mr. Wretcn 
of California we ask for a minimum salary of $1,500 per annum. 
Where is it, I will ask the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
LEHLBACH]? 

In your committee, is it not? Why do not my friends here, 
who are talking so much about the Power Trust—and perhaps 
they are right—come and ask this Congress to mete out equal 
and exact justice to the thousands of Federal employees over 
this country who no man will stand on this floor and say are 
not underpaid. 

I hold the highest esteem for every Member of this body and 
have had during my eight years of service, and believe that I 
have the confidence and respect of my colleagues, and this state- 
ment is not made in a spirit of captious criticism; but, gentle- 
men, when I recall that soon after entering Congress something 
like $300,000,000 was voted to ~eimburse contractors upon 
estimates of what they had lost by reason of the fact that the 
war ended earlier than was expectec\—and thank God it did end 
then, averting further bloodshed—when I recall that certain 
mine owners and miners were reimbursed in sums reaching into 
the hundreds of millions ; sugar importers from Cuba were given 


Will any Member of this House stand here and contend | 
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rebates in the amount of millions; owners of great transconti- 
nental lines of railroad were reimbursed and voted sufficient 
sums to guarantee 6 per cent upon their net earnings, the fact 
presents itself to my mind that the fellow down below has been 
somewhat discriminated against. 

And last, but not least, gentlemen, you will also recall that 
by an overwhelming majority we increased our own salaries 
25 per cent, it does not lessen the fact that the employees 
of this great Government have been sadly neglected at the hands 
of this Congress and of other Congresses in which I have had 
the honor to serve as a Member. 

Gentlemen, I probably have the honor to include in my con- 
stituency as many Federal employees as any congressional dis- 
trict in the United States. Following the meanderings of the 
Rio Grande that marks the line between this Republic and the 
United States of Mexico, I say to you that I represent 800 miles 
of border. Along this boundary are stationed several hundred 
immigration guards, customs officials, prohibition-enforcement 
——. deputy marshals, and employees of the Bureau of Public 

ealth. 

In my home city of El Paso we have several hundred addi- 
tional employees of the Postal Service, law-enforcement officials 
of the Secret Service, Department of Agriculture, rural mail 
carriers, and so forth. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. A remedy for such a situation as exists 
in regard to the Federal employees is already in existing law. 
The classification act of 1923 contained compensation sched- 
ules for all employees of the District of Columbia, and also 
that act contains a provision which says that it shall be the 
duty of the Classification Personnel Board to report to Congress 
any revision of salaries that is necessary. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Have they done their duty? No. You 
passed the bill two years ago, and this one would pass in five 
minutes to-day if we could get it up. But the Republican steer- 
ing committee will not give us a chance to pass it. 

Also, there is a bill by Mr. Sprout of [llinois, which pro- 
vides for an increase of 1214 per cent for night work of postal 
employees. This bill should be passed, and would have a ten- 

| dency to reduce night work to such an extent that the greater 
| part of such work would be found unnecessary. 
And I might call to your attention bills pending before the 
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Committee on Ways and Means, creating grades in the customs 
service and increasing the pay of customs officials. One of 
these bills was introduced by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. LaGuarpra]; and I find another one by the splendid and 
efficient Congresswoman from California [Mrs. Kann] which 
provides that customs guards at ports of entry shall be paid 
$2,400 per annum. It is true that she specifies certain places. 

| I think the bill should be made general. Now, it is incunceiv- 
able to me that a man can exist and maintain a family on less 
than $2,000 a year. 

I am also preparing a bill to increase the salaries of deputy 
United States marshals, and while it is too late to give con- 
sideration to this bill at this short session of the Congress, I 
hope to arouse such a propitious sentiment in this House that 
it will receive favorable 
session in December. 

| Why, do you know, gentleman, there are deputy United 

States marshals throughout the country, and especially in my 
| district, who stand out in the rain and the snow to guard your 

property and mine, and enforce our laws, and who receive 
salaries as meager as $750 per annum? 

And I want to say, it is no justification for the payment of 
these outrageously low salaries to say that there are numbers 
of people in private life who are getting no more. The survey 
and observation that I have made (and I have given the 
matter considerable study) is that employees in private cor- 
porations, on the average, receive higher compensation than 
employees of the Federal Government. 

The work of our Government must be carried on. It is the 
largest corporation in the world, and “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” And I say to you, and I will amply support my 
statement by letters that I shall read and print as a part of 
this speech, from reputable men, whom I know personally, 
which I am sure will convince you, as fair-minded men and 
truly representative Members of Congress, that the present 
pay of our Federal employees, and especially civilian employees 
of the Federal Government, is sufficient only for them to eke 
out a mere existence. 

The path I have trodden, gentlemen, in this life, from my 
infancy to mature manhood, and to this good hour, has not 
been a “bed of roses,” by any means. And I have touched 


consideration at the forthcoming 


elbows with every class of citizen in every walk of life, and, 
while fortune may have smiled upon me to a greater extent 
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than many others, due probably more to accident and luck 
than personal business ability, still I have never lost my 
sympathy for and interest in the “fellow down below.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. While the gentleman from New York is 
building this $50,000,000 dam, why does he not put one across 
the Limpia Canyon, in the Davis Mountains, in my colleague's 
district, that will impound water enough to furnish power for 
all that part of the country? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Let us “dam” the Personnel Classification 
Board that is raising the salaries of the fellows that are higher 
paid and not doing anything for the little fellow. [Laughter.] 

Now, what does the Lehlbach bill seek to do? I read from the | 
American Labor Yearbook. A survey has been made as to the | 
cost of living: 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated the minimum 
amount of food, clothing, housing, and other essentials necessary for a | 
family of a father, mother, and three children. The estimate was 
intended to éstablish a bottom level of health and decency below which 
a family can not go without danger of physical or moral deterioration, 


Now, let us see what it is: In Brooklyn it is $2,383; in Chi- 
cago, $2,543; in New York, $2,366; in my home city of El Paso 
«it costs more than it does in New York, because we have to 
transport the supplies for a long distance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows in all fairness he 
ought not to direct his fire against me. I have been with the 
gentleman, I have got bills in now fer the increase of wages of 
Federal employees. I am with the gentleman in the movement 
to increase wages. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has the gentleman called the attention of | 
Congress to his bill for the relief of underpaid Federal em- 
ployees as eloquently as he did the Boulder dam question? I 
will agree with the gentleman that 60,000 people are in danger 
in the Imperial Valley, but there are over 1,000,000 in this coun- | 
try, and many of them in dire distress, underpaid to-day. Fed- 
eral employees I refer to. 

A friend and colleague of mine said to me the other day: 


Why pay these people who work for the Federal Government any | 
more? They are getting too much now. Why, when I was a boy [ | 
worked for $18 a month. 


“That was 40 years ago,” I replied to him: Is it any justi- 
fication for me to say that I have herded sheep for five years 
for $10 a month, without shoes on my feet, and saved a little 
money? And that is one reason that I can not forget the | 
fellows who are lower down in the financial scale. At that time, 
Mr. Chairman, we wore very scant clothing. I wore jeans 
trousers that were manufactured by my mother on the old loom, 
and a “linsey woolsey” shirt and a hat made of the same yarn. | 
But to-day things are different. It is true that I herded sheep | 
for five years for $10 a month, and I made money; but I could 
not do it to-day. 

I pay taxes, and I do not object to paying taxes for the pur- 
pose of giving these people an adequate salary. We have deputy 
marshals all along the Rio Grande to-day enforcing all of the 
laws—prohibition, immigration, keeping out undesirables—and 
what do you suppose some of them are getting, Brother Up- 
SHAW? Seven hundred and fifty dollars a year. 

Mr. UPSHAW. ‘That is an outrage. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Do you think they can live on that, gen- 
tlemen? And they have families to support. That is what I 
am talking for here to-day. That is why I rose and asked my 
good friend from Colorado to give me 10 minutes. It was to | 
direct the attention of this House to the inadequate salaries 
paid to these people. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And when we had under consideration 
the Department of Justice appropriation bill, the gentleman 
will remember that I offered several amendments to it to in- 
crease salaries. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, yes. And I did the same, and they 
were all yoted down. But if you will adopt the Welch bill, 
that fixes the minimum salary of an adult at $1,500 per year, 
who works 8 to 12 hours a day, you will get them some relief, 
but it is languishing in committee to-day. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not probably true that most of those 
minimum salaries which would be affected by that bill are not 
paid to the heads of families? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Some of them are, and some are not. 
gentleman refers to the Welch bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 


The 
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| able to pay the tax than many individuals. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. But if the gentleman's bill should be 
adopted, all would be affected by making a resurvey of the 
entire field. 

Mr. HUDSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And putting the matter under the Civil 
Service Commission. Recently a prohibition officer in my town, 
while enforcing the law, was murdered by a bootlegger. The 
man had a wife and four children. The bootlegger came out 
on the highway with his load of booze, and this man attempted 
to stop him, and was murdered. The people donated to his 
family in their dire distress. You can say that I am wrong. 
Well, ! would rather be wrong by mistake than to be right from 
policy, and keep the necret in my heart. That is the way I feel 
about this proposition. [Applause.] 

There is considerable agitation for a reduction in the income 
tax on corporations. Until these poor people are given adequate 
salaries, I could not find it in my conscience to vote for such 
a reduction, for I feel that the corporation, as a rule, is better 
And, furthermore, 
I certainly would not vote for any considerable reduction, or 
probably none at all, until the head of the family is granted an 
exemption of $5,000. This amount is needed to properly educate 
the children in any family. 

The pay now allowed the Federal employees, both the good 
women and the men, and many of them work seven days a 
week and 12 hours a day, is only in sufficient amount to sustain 
them through days of health, and with no adverse conditions 
Not a dollar can they lay up for the proverbial “rainy day.” 
When illness or misfortune overtakes either themselves or 
members of their families, they are put baek into the scale of 
arrears, from which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they 
never emerge. When their loved ones pass away, they have not 
enough money properly and decently to inter them. This condi- 
tion, gentlemen, Congress should not permit to continue for a 
moment longer. When an employee of the Federal Government 
has served his country for 25 or 30 years, he is unfitted for 
other pursuits, from the difficult and peculiar demands made 
upon him throughout that period by the particular needs of the 
Government service. 

The great Democratic President, Woodrow Wilson, once said 
that the temper of the times is such that we should now re- 
adjust our economic existence with reference to increasing the 
wages of the laboring people, as the temper of the times once 
demanded that we should readjust our political existence, and to 
do so would be a radical modification of our political existence. 

I earnestly urge this House—every individual Member in it— 
the steering committee of the majority side, and the great 
and powerful Rules Committee, to get behind such measures 
as the Lehlbach bill, the Sproul bill, the Hudson bill, and all 
other bills pending before the Congress or the committees 
thereof, that, if enacted into law, would mete out equal and 
exact justice to our faithful Federal employees. In doing this 
we would but accord to this deserving body of citizens, who do 
not serve this Republic simply for gain, but because they love 
it, and are willing to give their lives to its effective functioning, 
the reward to which their efforts so richly entitle them. [Ap 
plause. } 


EXHIBITS 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
El Paso, Tez., February 3, 1927. 


NATIONAL 


Hon, CLaupe B. Hupserern, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HupsperH: Your telegrams and your letter in response 
to my request that you appear pefore the Committee on Civil Service 
were read at our meeting Tuesday night, and many were the kind 
expressions of appreciation of your readiness at all times to give a 
helping hand with bills affecting Government employees. 

I pointed out to our members the urgency of prompt action in writ- 
ing you, telling you in plain language just how bitter is the struggle 
to make both ends meet on their present salaries, some of which are 
as low as $780 per annum, and when sickness overtakes them 
added privations they are compelled to endure in eking out a 
existence often compels them to take children out of school and 
them to work in order to keep body and soul together. With such 
hardships in this climate, “ where sunshine spends the winter,” what 
must it be to employees in the North, where Jack Frost spends the 
winter, where more food, clothing, and fuel are required for the main- 
tenance of comfort and even of life. 

Again thanking you for your ever-ready willingness to help us in 
our effort to obtain just and fair laws for the Federal workers and 
assuring you of the high esteem in which you are held by our mem- 
bership, I am, 

Very truly yours, G. B. SLATER, 
Secretary-treasurer Federal Employees Union Na. 89. 


the 
bare 
put 
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Er Paso Post-Orrice CrerKs Union No. 180, 
El Paso, Tew., February 16, 1927, 
Hon. C. B. Hupsprra, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to call to your attention certain bills now 
pending that we, as post-office employees, are deeply interested in. 

If the Sproul bill, which provides for an increase of 12% per cent 
more pay for night work, should be passed and become a law, it would 
have a tendency to reduce night work to such an extent that a greater 
part of the night work would be cut out. 

Retirement bill H. R, 13478, sponsored by Lehlbach, is of interest 
to all, and especially to senior employees in the Postal Service. As 
the retirement law now stands, it provides for a pension of $1,000 a 
year after not less than 30 years service, provided the clerk or carrier 
has reached the age of 65. Our organizations are asking for $1,200 
annuity with optional retirement after 30 years’ service. We contend 
that it would be a decided improvement in the service for the depart- 
ment to pension a clerk after 30 years’ service and appoint a young 
man at the entrance salary, who could do more work than the one 
who had served 30 years. 

Not every clerk reaching the 30 years of service would want to 
retire—many do not want to under the present law—so the depart- 
ment’s argument about the 30-year optional retirement being so very 
expensive might not be as expensive as they try to make us believe. 

We sincerely thank you for the support you have given us in the 
past and appreciate your willingness to help us at any and all times. 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
WILBUR ROBINSON, 
Secretary, Local No, 180, National Federation Post Office Clerks. 
Eu Paso, TEex., February 3, 1927. 
Hon. Craupe B. Hupsrersn, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: With reference to your recent communica- 
tion addressed to the local Federal Employees’ Union concerning the 
Welch bill, in compliance with your request, I beg to respectfully ad- 
vise you that I am a guard in the United States Immigration Service 
at El Paso, Tex., receiving $1,440 per annum, having a wife to support. 
Thirty dollars is our monthly rental; gas, electricity, coal, and water 
extra. Our average expenses for household necessities are from $12.50 
to $15 per week, the balance, as you will understand, being wholly 
inadequate to provide the common necessaries of life. 

I have been employed in the Government service since March, 1909. 
My entrance salary was $900 per annum. So you can see in my par- 
ticular case the advancement has been very slow. I assure you that 
your efforts in behalf of the underpaid Government employees is cer- 
tainly a gratifying thing to know, and merits the same service to 
you in the future as I have tried to render in the past. 

Respectfully, 
Louis G. HARMAN, 
2022 Atlanta Street, El Paso, Tea. 





[Copy of letter] 
Fort Buiss, Tex., February 8, 1927. 
Mr. C. B. Hupsprtru, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your request for the infor- 
mation as to Federal employees, which I received from the Federal 
Employees Union, El Paso, Tex., I will make the following statement: 

I am a married man, I have a wife and mother to care for. 

1 am the head blacksmith at Fort Bliss. I have two men under my 
supervision. 

My present salary is $1,500 per annum, June, 1921, my salary was 
cut $5 per month. All other blacksmiths—Fort Logan and other 
posts—get $1,640 per annum. 

Anything you can do for me will be gladly appreciated. Under the 
present conditions I am just existing. 

Best wishes from the Federal Employees Union, El Paso, Tex. 

ROBERT OSBORNE, 
P. O. Bow 352, Fort Bliss, Tea. 
EL Paso, Tex., February 14, 1927. 
Representative HUDSPETH, 
Bi Paso, Tea. 

Dear Mr. HupspetH: I am sending you information as to living 

expense compared with salary received. 


I am a blacksmith and horseshoer at Fort Bliss. Four months in 


the winter I am instructor at the horseshoeing school at the fort. I 

am head instructor, 

Expense : Per month 
| ee a ee ee $25. 00 
DOG. 228 D0G..ncncupioquninenpeemnnndl abenwenniy ety ataialte 6. 50 
IO a 0: o: uisth eit duitienciseciahieinietnninagesatnnaiiitisalanaaiaeiadammnmiind 1, 50 
COGl 28: WOOR....udcnmionnncckknnmeneibielaeite 25. 00 
Gres: 06. 10l..ccwecmensnnusncanndiittiinatial, 55. 00 
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My salary of $1,440 per year, minus 3% per cent (which is deducted 
for the retirement fund), doesn’t leave very much. 
Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR R. Moon, 
$331 Manzana Street, El Paso, Tea, 


—_—— 


8410 NATIONS AVENUE, 
Bl Paso, Tex., February 4, 1927. 
Hon. C. B. Hupspretru, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please allow me to appeal to you as my last resort in my 
old age for some relief. I have been wheelwright, Quartermaster Corps, 
for 24 years. I entered on duty April 1, 1903, at Fort Wingate, 
N. Mex. My rate of pay was $720 per annum and rations. I was 
much better off then than I am now. My pay now is $115 per month, 
and I am not living—just existing. 






Per month 

I pay rent for my little three-room house_....--..........____ $15 
Groceries for my family at this time will cost me... 40 
Water, light, and fuel at times will exceed__.--_-_ 12 
The little insurance to protect my family... _- zx 4 
Repairs and running expense of Ford car__...........------- - 15 
Pe attcncs details toed laden chichn ee thnes netbbidsdle <tchtimatbinbeenttt 84 


Not much left for clothing, sickness, and for schooling two children. 
Besides, there is 3% per cent deducted monthly from my pay for 


retirement. On July 1, 1921, the quartermaster took $5 off my pay 
on account of shortage of funds. I bave never been able to get that 
restored. 


My record is clear, absolutely spotless, and I have many letters 
from quartermasters youching as to my ability and willingness to 
perform my duty as wheelwright as well as other work assigned 
to me. 

My duties are: Repair and paint all the quartermaster transporta- 
tion—all light transportation in the post. Carpenter work in the 
corral and stables. Repair all shovels, rakes, and similar tools in the 
post. Sharpen all circular saws from the wood yard, which is from two 
to six per day. At times I have to repair truck wheels and do carpenter 
work for the quartermaster, such as making panel doors, I am alone 
and have no helper. The work is very heavy. I do not mind the large 
volume of work, but I would be pleased to receive pay in proportion. 
My pay is much less than the pay in civil life for similar work, and 
I am too old now to quit the Government and start life over. 1 will 
retire in two more years on age limit. I would like to be able to lay 
away a few dollars to keep my family on while I have the long period 
to wait for my first pension check after I retire, which I have known 
to be over a year in some cases. 

I will appreciate any assistance that you can give me in my old days 
for relief. I feel that I am entitled to some consideration. 

Thanking you in advance for anything that you feel that you can do, 

Yours respectfully, . 
MiIcHAEL A. FostTrr, 
Wheelwright, Q. M. C., Fort Bliss, Tez. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLYHNBERGHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I appreciate the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarptA] in calling attention to the possi- 
bility that this session of Congress, and the Congress may 
terminate without enacting legislation that is of a national 
importance. 

I read in the metropolitan press the charge that the session 
of Congress just coming to a close is a typical lame-duck ses- 
sion. That aside from the appropriation bills it has done little 
but pass pork-barrel legislation of interest chiefly to the Mem- 
bers. That its committees do not function by reporting im- 
portant or needed legislation. 

The best the Ways and Means Committee can do is to bring 
out a bill to create a whisky monopoly. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce refuses to report anything 
more important than bridge bills, though a coal strike is immi- 
nent and railroad rates need adjustment. 

I am told that the one important work of the session, the 
passage of the farm relief bill, is to be nullified by a presi- 
dential veto. 

I am most unwilling to believe this last charge after listen- 
ing to the speech of the President delivered to the Congress 
this week commending the life and deeds of George Washing- 
ton. To veto the farm bill will not be following in the foot- 
steps of George Washington. It will put Calvin Coolidge out 


of line with the record of the great Presidents of this Re- 
public—Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln are the trinity by whom 
They never used the 


we measure greatness in Presidents. 
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veto to defeat the will of Congress by setting aside public bills 
of national importance. 

The immortal Washington was President eight years—tre- 
mendous years—when the Nation was in the making. He used 
the veto power but twice, and then only on matters of little 
moment. One, a bill relating to a regiment of dragoons, and 
the other dealing with apportionments, 

Thomas Jefferson, the greatest constructive statesman this 


power, during the eight years that he presided over the destiny 
of the American Republic. 

Abraham Lincoln, by many thought the greatest of the im- 
mortal three in his understanding of true Americanism, like 
Washington, only used the veto twice, and both times upon 
pills dealing with details—not principles of government or the 
general welfare. One bill that Lincoln disapproved concerned 
the appointment of minor officers in the Navy, and the other 
the issuance of bank notes of less denominations than $5. 

It is interesting to study the origin, the development, and the 
decline of the idea of the veto power in governments. The veto 
is the voice of autocracy, not of democracy. It was born of 
the doctrine declared by Louis the Grand, when he cried, 
“The State, I am the State!’ It is a part of the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. Its purpose was to protect the pre- 
rogatives of kings. 
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this is stored consist of 26 buildings, some 200 feet long by 50 
feet wide each. They are 75 per cent filled with ammunition, 
stored throughout to the height of 12 feet. These buildings, 
if put end to end, would represent a distance of 5,200 feet, or 
exactly 1 mile, by 50 feet wide, 75 per cent filled with ammuni- 
tion, much of it T. N. T., tetrol, ammatol, and picric acid. 
Surrounding this ordnance depot are great manufacturing 


| plants, business property, and homes, valued at perhaps $100,- 
country or any other nation ever knew, never used the veto | 


000,000. During working hours there are 15,000 people within 


| a two-mile radius, and the entire depot is just across the 
| Patapsco River from the main part of the city of Baltimore 


Calvin Coolidge has the veto power because 2,000 years ago 


Augustus Cesar asserted his authority to use it upon the 
Senate of Rome and backed that assertion with an army. 
Later the Cesars passed that power down to the kings and 
kaisers that followed after them, until at last it came down to 
an English King. And when 150 years ago our fathers framed 
our Constitution and our laws, they adopted the principles and 
practices of the unwritten constitution of England. And since 
an English King still claimed the power of veto it was grantea 
to our President in our own fundamental law. But the veto 
power of the British King is as dead to-day in England as 
William the Conqueror himself. 


the veto power upon the people of England. If George V, King 
though he is of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of 
India, were to attempt to use the veto power even once upon 
the Parliament of England when it speaks for England that 
would be the end of even the name of Kings in England. 
[Applause. ] 

But here in free America the people fight for years for a bill 
dealing with the life or death of a great industry absolutely 
essential to the welfare of all the people. The demand for it 
rises in such a tide as to drive it through both Houses of Con- 
gress by a big majority. 
racy; Wwe are a representative Government. We 
115,000,000 of people, and 485 Congressmen and 96 Senators are 
(he only voice the people have in this Republic when they speak 
in law. 

And then at last the bill comes up to one ‘man 
115,000,000 of people and he passes judgment upon us all. 
takes his pen in hand and writes “ Veto”! I forbid it, like a 
Cesar of old, and that is the end of this struggle of the people 
to get relief by law. 

We are told the President will sign the whisky bill to estab- 
lish a whisky monopoly, the bankers’ bill for the benefit of the 
banking monopoly, the various log rolled, pork barrel bills that 
loot the Treasury, but he withholds his approval of the bill for 
the relief of the suffering farmers of the Nation. 

I am loath to believe it until I read it in the Recorp. 
Thomas the Doubter I will not believe unless I see. 

A study of the history of my country convinces me that if 
Washington, Jefferson, or Lincoln were alive to-day and con- 
fronted with this great responsibility they would not defy the 


Like 


representatives of the people, but would recognize and respect | 


their right to speak for the people in law and sign the bill. 
Apr 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lintruicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, we have heard very con- 
siderable discussion upon the merits of the Boulder dam propo- 
sition, which would cost the Government in the vicinity of 
5123,000,000. One of the strongest arguments in its fayor is 
the fact that it will protect the lives and property of some 
60,000 inhabitants of the Imperial Valley. 

I wish to speak to you upon the deficiency bill before us, and 
upon a matter which affects the life and property of 850,000 
citizens of Baitimore. We have located near Curtis Bay, a part 


and within six miles on a level stretch from the city hall. You 
can readily imagine how the citizens feel regarding the storage 
of this ammunition within their vicinity, knowing as they do 
the havoe which has been wreught and the lives lost in explo- 
sions elsewhere. For more than a year correspondence has 
been kept up with the War Department and the President of 
the United States, and large delegations, including our Sena- 
tors and Representatives, have visited both. It was distinctly 
understood that we would receive relief upon the assembling of 
Congress, aud in reply to a telegram by the governor of our 
State to the Secretary of War the governor received the letter 
which I here insert: 
OFFICE OF THE SecRETARY OF War, 
Washington, D. C., February 1), 1927. 
Hon. ALRert C. RitcHie, 
Governor of Maryland, Executive Mansion, Annapolis, Md. 

Dear GovERNOR Ritcnrie: Your telegram, dated February 10, 1927, 
relating to the subject of abandonment of Curtis Bay ordnance reserve 
depot and to pending legislation on the subject, has been received and 
given careful consideration. 

Pursuant to the situation described in the first part of your tele- 
gram, I sent a letter to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on 
December 20, 1926, inclosing a statement of results of a detailed study 
made in the War Department which gave the cost, by appropriation in- 


| volved, for varying degrees of partial evacuation of Curtis Bay by rail, 


We are not a democracy nor an autoc- | 
have here | 


among | 
He | 


of the city of Baltimore, what is known as the Curtis Bay | 


ordnance reserve depot. At that point there is stored some 
75,000 tons of explosives, in addition thereto there are more 
than 50,000,000 rounds of ammunition. The buildings in which 


| to Congress on the 2d day of February, 


; . : . | by commercial water, and by 
Not for 200 years has any English King ever dared to use : ; = 


Army water, 
complete evacuation by those methods. 

In reply to the above-mentioned letter I received a letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, dated December 27, 1926, advis- 
ing me that the matter had been laid before the President; that the 
President expressed the wish that I submit a supplemental estimate of 
appropriation in the amount considered by me as necessary to effect 
the removal and storage elsewhere of such projectiles and explosives 
as were deemed a menace to the life and property of the civilian popu- 
lation adjacent to the depot; that the President did not contemplate 
that Curtis Bay depot be evacuated or abandoned, but desired that 
action be taken looking toward the removal of only such material as 
was considered necessary to secure to the surrounding populace reason- 
able safety from the menace of a possible explosion. 

In compliance with this decision, and based upon the advice of my 
experts the subject, I submitted a supplemental estimate in the 
amount of $814,448 for the removal of dangerous explosives from the 
Curtis Bay ordnance reserve depot. 

When the material is moved as provided for in the bill recommended 
to the Congress, the following will remain at the Curtis Bay ordnance 
depot: 


together with the of 


cost 


on 


Approximate 


TE -B  iss csncescerenin cman rounds__ 38, 855, 580 
837-millimeter LE shell, sand loaded_____._________do 25, OOO 
3-inch T. M. practice shel]____.__--__... oe > ae 28, 125 
pe Ee ee ee ee eee do 13 
75-millimeter shrapnel aint ieee ae clitabitininninsileiani do . 1,054, 819 
ie a ae tin $1,454 
Mechanical and combination fuses_...-. ~~ cc nissiindieaaietiaea . ce 
Miscellaneous primers_....--...---- ati ictplinatidianciihill am Sta 
niin actnenticmnteinabananeiiepimiiitinanne tons_ 15, 685 
NN i ci oon seth ipemniaientainenedisseniatimnegnnimamehdaa cana 15, 720 
Miscellaneous inert materials.._................- ean $2, 285 


This remaining material will not constitute a hazard or danger to 
| either property or lives in the vicinity of the Curtis Bay ordnance 
reserve depot. 

In view of the foregoing I am without authority to ask that the 


second deficiency bill be amended as requested in your telegram. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dwient F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 


You will note by reading this letter these words: “I submit 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the amount con- 
sidered by me as necessary to effect the removal and storage 
elsewhere of such projectiles and explosives as were deemed 
a menace to the life and property of the civilian population 
adjacent to the depot.” The Secretary of War had already 
recommended to the President the absolute necessity for the 
appropriation to remove those dangerous explosives, and under 
Document 680 the President of the United States submitted 
1927, a communi- 
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cation embodying the neeessary appropriation, which had been 
approved by the comptroller of the Budget and reeo 

its passage by Congress. I insert here from page 4 of that 
communication the items necessary for such removal of ammu- 
nition, and which items I shall ask to be inserted in the bill 
as an amendment when we reach page 62 under Ordnance 
Department, to wit: 


Army transportation: For transportation of the Army and 
its supplies, including the same objects specified under this 
head in the act entitled “ An act making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes,” appraved Apr. 15, 1926, to remain available 
ROSRCEL Demme. TR, ie sg cer reins terete eens a 

Ordnance service: For the current expenses of the Ordnance 
Department in connection with the purchasing, receiving, 
storing, and issuing ordnance and ordnance stores, includ- 
in the same objects specified under this head in the aet 
entitied “ An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes,” 
approved Apr. 15, 1926, to remain available until June 
SO, SEG cto aces echeeniesoeecheseiaaeiiaaania ene 

Repairs of arsenals: For repairs and improvements of arse- 
nals and depots, including the same objects specified under 
this head in the act entitled “An act mak ae appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes,’ approved Apr. 15, 1926, to remain 
avalinéle until Juneé Be, Lede cqnuwsetoncnncne cnaaicemcnede 100, 000 
The purpose of these three estimates, totaling $814,448, is to enable 

the War Department to remove and store elsewhere such high-explo- 

sive ammunition now at the Curtis Bay ordnance reserve depot as 
is deemed necessary to insure safety from possible explosion to the 


population living in the vicinity of that depot. 


$591, 262 


128, 186 


The tentative bill included these items, but when the bill 
came before the committee for report they were stricken out— 
I know not why, because if ever Baltimore did come to Con- 
gress upon an urgent and meritorious proposition, this is 
certainly one of them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In what kind of structures is 
that great amount of explosives stored? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In brick structures. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would lightning explode them? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. Lightning blew up what was called 
Lake Denmark ordnance depot in New Jersey and destroyed 
both the ordnanee depot and Picatinny Arsenal, about a mile 
uway. 

You may ask me where we can store this ammunition to 
mike it less dangerous, General Williams in his testimony 
hefore the Appropriations Committee said they could be stored 
at a magazine between Salt Lake City and Ogden, which has 
about 35 modern magazines all empty, also at Savanna on the 
Mississippi River in the State of Dlinois, where a number of 
available magazines are to be had. Again at Pig Point in 
Virginia, about 8 or 10 miles from Portsmouth, where space 
is to be had. 

On pages 74 and 75 of the hearings, he tells us that Pig 
Point, Va., is a better location than Curtis Bay, is not thickly 
settled, and is not likely to have any increasing density of 
population, the nearest town being 8 to 10 miles away and 
there is little likelihood of any danger. The one in Utah is 
about 7 miles away from Ogden in a reservation of 1,200 acres 
and, he says, would not do any harm even should it explode. At 
Savanna, Ill., he says, there is no near-by settlement amounting 
to anything, that the Government has 13 miles along the 
Mississippi River of 13,000 acres, and is well located as a point 
of safety. 

You see, therefore, that we are not trying to shift our dan- 
gers to the shoulders of others, but are trying to remove this 
danger from a thickly populated section and almost within the 
confines of the great metropolis of Baltimore. You will note 
on page 276 of the hearings where General Williams enumer- 
ates how the $814,000 plus is to be expended; that it is pro- 
posed to remove under this appropriation 16,8838 tons of ammu- 
nition. These are the most dangerous—the high explosives— 
and are most likely to explode. 

I realize that the Government is doing all it can to patrol 
and protect this ordnance depot. I realize that every human 
means known to the department is being employed to prevent: 
explosion. We must realize, however, that as these explosives, 
especially the smokeless powder, age and deteriorate they are 
more dangerous than when newly manufactured. Just a 
little spark or a little explosion from any one of this vast 
assemblage of thousands of tons of explosives would create a 
disaster of the greatest magnitude. 

I hold in my hand a magazine known as the Army Ord- 
nance, issued in this city for July and August, 1926. Sixty 
pages, or practically the whole book, is taken up in descriptions 
of the Pieatinny Arsenal located about 7 miles rrom Dover, 
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N. J. This wonderful arsenal was in the very mountains of 
New Jersey. About half a mile or a mile distant therefrom 
was located! the Lake Denmark ordnance depet of the Navy. 
This depot was thought to be perfection, and every possible 
protection was given it. No money was spared in providing 
its safety, and yet on the 10th of July, 1926, lightning is sup- 
posed to have struck the ordnance depot, which blew it to 
atoms and wrecked the Picatinny Arsenal, so that this article 
in the Army Ordnance, which I have mentioned, intending to 
describe a splendid record of accomplishment, became rather a 
memorial to what had been. The editor on page 61 under the 
head of “ Picatinny Wrecked,” has this to say: 


Thus this issue of Army Ordnance which was intended to describe 
the ammunition arsenal, its splendid record of accomplishment, and its 
facilities for future progress, becomes rather a memorial te an estab- 
lishment that has suffered a severe blow. 


Gentlemen of the committee, I beseech your thoughtful con- 
sideration of the amendment which I intend to introduce. It 
means sO much to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of the 
Monumental City, located on the banks of the Patapsco, and 
now so dangerously situated. 

a. ACKERMAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere ? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I shall be glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Does the gentleman know that there is a 
bill pending at the present time authorizing an appropriation 
of two and one-half million dollars for the reestablishment of 
Pickatinny ? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; but I am not surprised, as the loss 
was great. I believe there is a bill here to consider the claims 
of property owners who lost their all in the explosion of Lake 
Denmark ordnance depot, which claims, I believe, will amount 
to more than we are asking for the removal of this menace 
from the city of Baltimore and the Raritan depot, 

Mr. ACKERMAN. There are 4,500 claims. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. I am surprised at the number. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Has the War Department selected 
any particular place to store this ammunition? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. One is a point between Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, built at a cost of a million dollars; perfectly 
safe and has never been used. Then Pig Point, Va., and 
Savanna, I1l., on the Mississippi River, are isolated locations. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There is pending on the Speaker's 
table now a bill that passed the Senate, a similar bill having 
passed the House, to have a depot in Nevada for the Navy on 
aecount of the Lake Denmark explosion. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am glad to hear that. These explo- 
sives should be removed to places of safety, and thus remove 
the menace from densely populated areas. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Does the gentleman know any reason why 
this appropriation of two and one-half million dollars was cut 
out of the bill? Did it not have the President's approval? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It surely did. I was certain it was sure 
of adoption. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Oh, yes; the report had the approval of 
the President; it was approved by the Budget Committee, and 
it was in the tentative bill to be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Furtow]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. FURLOW. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
word has just reached the Members of the House that the farm 
relief bill has been vetoed. This, as you can readily realize, is 
very disheartening to those of us who supported that measure: 
those of us who felt that it did give some promise of relief to 
our agricultural districts. 

However, there is another project in which this ‘country is 
interested, and in which the 40,000,000 land-locked people of the 
Middle West are especially interested. I have reference to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tidewater project; and in view of the 
fact that hundreds of letters and petitions are being sent to 
Members of this Congress and to our Chief Executive urging 
prompt action that will make the St. Lawrence canal a reality, 
it seems timely that we summarize the steps already taken and 
point out what must be done before Members of Congress can be 
responsive to their constituents. 

The Congress has before it the report of the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States. Its major conclusion is 
that— 


The construction of a shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea is 
imperative both for the relief and for the future development of a vast 
area in the interior of the continent 








Eleven legislatures—the Legislatures of Ohio, Dlinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, and Iowa—have all passed joint 
resolutions calling upon the President of the United States for 
immediate action, and the legislatures of six States—Washing- 
ton. Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and Kansas—have joint 
resolutions to the same effect now pending. The legislatures 
have taken the right action, but there seems to be a general im- 
pression that all that is necessary in order to assure the opening 
of the Great Lakes to ocean commerce—all that is necessary to 
make the shore line of the Great Lakes extending from Minne- 
cota to the New England States a “sea base ’’—thus extending 
the shore line of the Atlantic some 2,000 miles in front of those 
States, and those States to the south and west thereof, but im- 
mediately benefited—yes ; all that is needed to do this—to move 
the Atlantic a thousand to fourteen hundred miles inland—is 
for this Congress to speak its word of approval, legislate the 
necessary funds, and then have the engineers to go ahead. It 
is not so Simple as that. 
THE PROBLEM AN INTERNATIONAL ONE 

The problem of building a seaway uniting the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic is an international one, both in its economic 
and engineering phases. We are seeking an outlet from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic—an outlet that will in effect make 
of the Great Lakes a western arm of the Atlantic—and that 
will give to the interior region of the United States bordering 
upon these Lakes, and to the tributary country back from them, 
the benefits of ocean transportation direct to and from the 
world’s buying and selling markets. 

As an international question, it is then obvicus that all the 
work which has been so thoroughly done by the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States, by the joint board of engi- 
neers and: by the State and Federal agencies, charged with 
studying the possibilities of this project, has simply paved the 
way for treaty negotiations between the United States and 
Canada. 

The reports, both engineering and economic, are all favor- 
able—they are unanimous—they constitute a groundwork of 
fact and of necessity upon which the Government may safely 
aud sanely proceed to the writing of an agreement that shall 
state the terms and conditions upon which we may go forward 
and open up the St. Lawrence seaway between the Great Lakes 
und the Atlantic, thereby removing the sea base to the westerly 
shores of the Great Lakes, and thereby extending ocean trans- 
portation benefits and economic relief to 40,000,000 people now 
marooned, 

With such negotiations at the present time, this Congress 
is not privileged to act. It is the prerogative of the executive 
branch of this Government to go forward. It will be the oppor- 
tunity of the Senate, when the President has acted and a treaty 
is before that body, to approve the judgment of the engineers 
and to back up the recommendations of the economists and to 
sustain the action of the President by ratifying the treaty 
that we may rightly expect. When this is accomplished it will 
become the duty of this House to initiate the necessary fiscal 
legislation in order that the Mid West be given ocean benefits 
at the earliest possible moment. 

it was of prime importance that all of this preliminary work 
be done, and it has been well done, but we have now reached 
the stage where the Government should act, and my study of 
this project convinces me that if negotiations with Canada 
are carried on immediately with the whole-hearted support of 
our Government, that when the Seventieth Congress convenes 
next December the Senate will have before it a treaty that 
awaits ratification. There will be ample time for fiscal legis- 
lation by Congress before adjournment, and the actual work of 
huilding this great canal can start. 

True, it takes two to make a contract, and there must be a 
meeting of the minds of both the officials of this Government 
and of the Canadian Government, but with a project of such 
mutual benefit it is hardly conceivable that serious negotiations 
Will fail of agreement. 

Conferences between the officials of this Government and the 
officials of Canada should not be postponed. We speak the 
same language; we understand one another; we are the friend- 
liest of neighbors; and we recognize each other’s problems. 
Money spent for such conferences would be money well ex- 
pended, and I trust this House will approve adequate funds for 
such purpose. 

HAS CONGRESS FAILED IN ITS DUTY? 


The question has been asked, Has Congress been negligent; is 
there anything we can do at the present time more than we 
have done? A history of more than a century of negotiation 
and legislation indicates to the contrary. 
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Congress has from time to time provided for the deepening 
and improvement of the channels connecting the Great Lakes. 
This present Congress is no exception, In order to fix a defi- 
nite line of future action, the rivers and harbors bill just re- 
cently passed provides for an engineering survey of the Great 
Lakes— 


With a view to providing ship channels with sufficient depth and width 
to accommodate the present and prospective commerce at low-water 
datum for the Great Lakes and their connecting waters and their 
principal harbors and river channels. 


Other Congresses prior to our time have approved, over a 
period of more than a hundred years, a series of treaties that 
have finally established a complete understanding with Canada. 


| They have created the International Joint Commission, a high 


court of authority, to deal with matters pertaining to the Great 
Lakes and with any other problems assigned to it by the two 
nations. Congress has approved, in the treaty of 1909, a work- 
ing agreement between the two nations. 

And Congress has done more. Congress has authorized again 
and again the studies that have been made during the past 32 
years. In answer to the demand of the Middle West for a direct 
outlet from the Great Lakes to the ocean, Congress has approved 
commissions, Congress has appropriated moneys for these com- 
missions, and the final word has now been spoken. 

If the St. Lawrence River were wholly within the United 
States, there is but little doubt that we would have already 
completed the job that we are now talking of doing. 

In presenting this paper I have no object in view other than 
to lay before the people of both this country and of Canada a 
picture of the groundwork that has gone before and bring out 
the urgency for international approval. 

In collecting this material I have had the benefit of collabora- 
tion and conferences with State and Federal officials and with 
representatives of those associations which have been tireless 
in their efforts to bring about this great project. To those 
who have given so freely of their research I acknowledge my- 
self indebted. 

WHY THE MID-WEST IS URGENT 

Reference has been made to the major conclusion in the 
report of the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States 
citing the imperative need for the shipway from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. What are the reasons calling forth this 
emphatic statement? They are these: 

First. Compared with the period of normalcy before the 
World War, there has been an average increase in the costs 
of ocean transportation amounting to something like 25 cents 
on the dollar. 

Second. Compared with the period prior to the war, rail 
transportation costs have advanced in the neighborhood of 75 
per cent and the rates on eastern railroads have advanced in 
corresponding ratio. 

Third. The building of the Panama Canal has the effect of 
bringing the two shores of the United States closer together 
in transportation cost than either shore is to the interior of 
the country. 

Fourth. As a result of these transportation cost charges, 
manufacturing and business relating to manufacturing and 
to agriculture are tending to move away from the interior 
and to relocate on the seacoast. 

The Panama Canal has been a good thing for the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the United States. The Panama Canal) 
has been a good thing for the world in general. Its benefits 
are apparent. The Mid West would not, if it could, undo that 
great national undertaking. But the Panama Canal marooned the 
interior of the Nation by giving to the coasts a beneficial water 
rate which the opening of the St. Lawrence ship channel would 
extend likewise to the interior. 

THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF THE PROBLEM 


Lake Ontario, like the western lakes, is an ocean. The 
St. Lawrence River from Montreal to the sea is one of the 
world’s great highways of commerce. Of the 5,000 miles be- 
tween the western end of the Great Lakes and the western 
coast of Europe less than one-half of 1 per cent remains to 
be improved, and that one-half of 1 per cent, consisting of 
rocky shoals, lies in detached reaches in the St. Lawrence River 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal. 

As a practical problem in engineering, the task of converting 
these few miles of rapids into an ocean seaway is comparatively 
simple. It may be compared with the construction of the 
Panama Canal, or, if you please, with that of the Suez or of 
the Kiel Canal, neither of which had great differences in 
elevation to be overcome. In each of the cases cited the dig- 
ging of the canal was for the purpose of completing a great 
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trunk seaway connecting two large commercial areas. Here 
the task is essentially that of uniting the vast resources and 
production of our continental interior with the consuming mar- 
kets of the outside world—just as Gibraltar or the Dardanelles 
connect the yast inland seas of Europe with the outside world. 

Let us look for a moment into the cost and engineering 
phases of this proposed seaway. 

The St. Lawrence, unlike these other ship channel projects 
that have revolutionized trade conditions throughout the world, 
has as a supplement to its navigation possibilities a tremendous 
potential water power. In considering costs it is well for us 
io keep the two developments distinctly separate, the one from 
the other. It is the finding of the engineers that if we develop 
navigation alone it will cost us more than if we develop navi- 
gation and water power. They find that if we develop water 
power alone it will cost more than if we develop navigation and 
water power. They find that if we develop navigation and 
water power the costs chargeable to each project will be les- 
sened. The time when the full development of the nearly 
5,000,000 hydroelectric horsepower available in the St. Law- 
rence between Lake Ontario and Montreal will take place will 
depend upon the growth of demand for its own power on either 
side of the border. 

For the present the plans propose the development only of 
that portion of the power for which there is a market already 
indicated—namely, on the international stretch of the river 
between New York State and Ontario. It is the finding of the 
engineers and of the economists that the power development 
will pay its own way. Therefore we may leave power cost 
out of consideration and speak only of the cost incident to 
navigation improvement that such joint development imposes 
upon the two nations, 

Such cost, the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States 
advises us, will run from $123,000,000 to $148,000,000, depend- 
ing upon the set of plans adopted. Under either of the plans 
proposed it will be necessary to construct either one or two 
dams in the vicinity of Barnhart Island near the northern 
boundary of New York, build locks for the passage of ocean- 
going vessels, and by the building of the dam or dams pro- 
posed in the international section create a potential 2,215,000 
hydroelectric horsepower belonging equally to and divisible 
equally between the two nations, of which potential energy it 
is proposed to develop at the present time 1,365,000 horsepower 
south of the northern boundary of New York and wholly within 
the international section of the St. Lawrence. 

Beyond the northern boundary of New York, in that portion 
of the St. Lawrence wholly within the boundaries of Canada, 
we may proceed to Montreal under either one of two practical 
plans—the first being that of side canals without any devel- 
opment of water power and the second being for another dam 
and hydroelectric power development at the foot of Lake St. 
Francis. If the former plan is chosen the total estimated cost 
chargeable to navigation from Lake Ontario to Montreal is 
$123,000,000. If the second plan is adopted, that of power 
development at the foot of Lake St. Francis, the total effective 
net navigation cost becomes $148,000,000, but the increased cost 
will result in a reduced mileage of ship canal, lowers the sail- 
ing time between Lake Ontario and Montreal, and, for these 
reasons, offers a more desirable shipway. 

The time required for construction of this link connecting 
the mid-continental ocean of the Great Lakes with the Atlantic 
beyond, is set at a maximum of 10 years, with a possible mini- 
mum of 6 years if the utmost speed of construction is main- 
tained. 

USAGE OF AND LEGAL RIGHTS IN THE ST. LAWRENCE 

Let us briefly consider the history of our relations with 
Canada in connection with navigation, considering such history 
from four standpoints: 

First. What has been the actual practice regarding the use of 
the St. Lawrence by the people of the two nations? 

Second. What has so far been done toward making the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence a highway for commerce? 

Third. What legal rights do the two nations jointly or 
severally possess and how were such rights acquired? 

Fourth. What further internation agreements are necessary 
and what steps have been taken to such end? 

The free and mutual use of the Great Lakes and of the St. 
Lawrence River has been enjoyed by the people of this Nation 
and of Canada from the time of the close of the Revolution until 
the present day. It is true that disputes have arisen. It is 
true that laws passed by the one country or the other have 
been looked upon as restrictive, but the fact remains that never 
in all that time has the actual use of the St. Lawrence or of 
the Great Lakes and their connecting channels been denied by 
either nation to the citizens of the other. That fact is of pro- 


found significance, for while the “ natural” right to navigate 
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the lower St. Lawrence was denied to the citizens of the United 
States by Great Britain, the privilege and the practical use of 
that channel was not denied. 

The legal title of the United States in the Great Lakes and 
in the St. Lawrence rests upon a firm foundation. That great 
highway was once completely within the possession of France, 
secured to her by right of discovery. In 1763 all right and title 
to the dominions of France east of the Mississippi passed to 
Great Britain. Twenty years later, by the treaty of 1782, the 
British dominions in North America were divided and the 
boundary line between the new nation of the United States and 
the remaining British possessions was indicated as the mid- 
channel of the Great Lakes and the connecting waters, includ- 
ing the St. Lawrence to the northern boundary of New York. 
Complete right and title to all lands and properties on either 
side of this boundary was recognized as resting in the one 
nation or the other. The exact location of the boundary line 
was adjusted between the two nations under various subsequent 
treaties. 

All disputes regarding this boundary line have long since 
been quieted. There is no claim on the part of Canada to any 
title whatsoever to the shores or bed of the Great Lakes or of 
their connecting channels, or to the international section of the 
St. Lawrence this side of such international boundary line, nor is 
there any similar claim on the part of the United States to any 
right or title to the shores of properties to the northward of 
our boundaries. 

The physical properties of the two nations, with one excep- 
tion, are entirely separate and distinct; that exception is the 
joint right of usage of the waters of the Great Lakes and of 
their connecting channels and of the St. Lawrence River. 

In these waters, by the laws of nature, there can be no 
separate title, because the waters that to-day form.a part of 
Lake Superior will in time become a part of the rushing torrent 
of Niagara, and still later on will furnish navigation depth to 
the ships in Montreal Harbor. 

The treaties by which we have separated those things which 
are in their nature separate, and by which we have joined 
and mingled the property which in its nature is joint and 
mingled, proceed step by step from the original peace treaty 
of 1782 onward to establish and clarify whatever rights, titles, 
and privileges the two nations possess. 

It may be interesting to the Members of this House to 
recall that under the terms of Article VIII of this treaty, we 
agreed that: 


The navigation of the river Mississippi, from its source to the 
ocean, shall forever remain free and open to the subjects of Great 
Britain and the citizens of the United States. 


Here we set up at the beginning of our existence as a 
nation a principle that has become recognized throughout the 
world—the principle that no nation can be denied its natural 
outlet to the sea. We agreed that we, possessing rights in and 
control oyer the Mississippi River, had no right to deny to 
Great Britain and to those territories now comprising western 
Canada, such free right of commerce from and to the ocean. 
While it is true that this clause was based upon a geographi- 
eal error, the principle involved was and continued to be 
the actual working basis of relationship between the two na- 
tions and ultimately gave to us, jointly with the Dominion, 
those treaty-established rights in the St. Lawrence which we 
now possess. 

It may be observed that in the same treaty the most favored 
nation clause respecting commerce is assured to the citizens 
of the United States and to the subjects of Great Britian. 

And then we have the treaty of 1794, the agreement between 
Great Britian and the United States known as the Jay treaty 
which particularly specified that: 


No higher or other tolls or rates of ferriage than what are or shall 
be payable by natives shall be demanded on either side; and no 
duties shall be payable on any goods which shall merely be carricd 
over any of the portages or carrying places on either side for tlie 
purpose of being immediately reembarked and carried to some other 
place or places. But as by this stipulation it is only meant to secure 
to each party a free passage across the portages on both sides, it is 
agreed that this exemption from duty shall extend only to such 
goods as are carried in the usual and direct road across the portage, 
and are not attempted to be in any manner sold or exchanged during 
their passage across the same, and proper regulations may be estab- 
lished to prevent the possibility of any frauds in this respect. 


That part of the treaty here quoted relates particularly to 
that portion of this great waterway known as the Great Lakes 
and their connecting channels. It relates also to that portion 
of the St. Lawrence south of the northern boundary of New 
York. 
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While the St. Lawrence River itself was the subject of 
further diplomatic exchanges between the two nations, no 
change in the international status of the stream was made 
‘rom 1794 until the treaty of Ghent in 1814. 

That treaty further clarified the boundary line along the 

course of the St. Lawrence River (Iroquois or Cataraquy), 
from the forty-fifth degree of latitade westward through the 
Great Lakes to Lake-of-the-Woods and provided for commis- 
ioners to determine such *boundary. The commissioners ap- 
jointed under that treaty rendered their decision in 1822. 
- Jt is interesting to note that the convention of commerce and 
navigation in 1815 restored to the citizens of the United States 
and to the subjects of Great Britian all the rights and 
privileges held by them prior to such treaty. Article II of 
that treaty says: 

The intercourse between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies, and on the continent of 
North America, shall not be affected * * * but each party shall 
emain in the complete possession of its rights, with respect to such 
1 intercourse. 


In 1817 the Bagot-Rush agreement for limitation of naval 
armaments on the Great Lakes was proclaimed by President 
James Monroe. Since that time, by agreement of the two 
nations, these international waters have been without gun or 


ship or fortress intended as a threat on the part of either to- | 


ward the other. 


In the treaty of 1842 the mind of the two nations is still fur- | 


ther shown as drawing together to one common purpose, when 
in Article II of that treaty they agree: 


It being understood that all the water communications and all the 


Woods, and also Grand Portage, from the shore of Lake Superior to 
the Pigeon River, as now actually used, shall be free and open to the 
use of the citizens and subjects of both countries. 


Again, in Article III of the same treaty, the River St. John, 
forming part of the boundary between the United States and 
Canada, and in part a stream wholly within the Province of 
New Brunswick, was declared “free and open to both parties 
and shall in no way be obstructed by either.” 

Then, in Article VII of the same treaty, we come once more 
to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, and the rights of 
both nations are further clarified by the provision that— 

The channels in the River St. Lawrence on both sides of the Long 
Sault Islands and of Barnhart Island, the channels in the River Detroit 
on both sides of the island Bois Blanc, and between that island and 
both the American and Canadian shores, and all the several channels 
and passages between the various islands lying near the junction of the 
River St. Clair with the lake of that name, shall be equally free and 
open to the ships, vessels, and boats of both parties. 


NAVIGATION RIGHTS AS APART FROM RIGHTS OF JURISDICTION 


In 1846 the northwest boundary treaty with Great Britain 
granted to all British subjects free access by means of the 
Columbia to territories north of the American border. It was 
further agreed that the usual portages should be free and open 
to British subjects and to citizens of the United States on 
the same footing; but for our further understanding of the 
groundwork of the now desired negotiations with Canada, 
Article II of that treaty, after granting to all British subjects 
full rights of navigation in the Columbia, made this reasonable 
provision : 

* * * nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing 
or intending to prevent the Government of the United States from 
making any regulations respecting the navigation of the said river or 
rivers not inconsistent with the present treaty. 


The United States wisely withheld as a right inherent to it 
us a nation full police powers over navigation within its bor- 
ders. Thus, 81 years ago, there had been established in the 
relations between the two nations two fundamental principles 
that still remain to guide us, the first principle being that 
navigation rights ought to be possessed by a people living upon 
2 navigable stream, the second and the natural corollary to 
that being that police powers naturally belong to the nation 
through whose territories the stream flows. 

Again, in 1850 the United States entered into an agreement 
with Great Britain relative to the building of a ship canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This is what is 
known in history as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This treaty 
is of interest to us as showing the mind of the two nations 
relative to such channels of commerce and indicating the proper 
restrictions which as long ago as 1850 they believed should be 
placed upon such a common property. 

Article V of the treaty of 1850 agrees that the two nations 
will protect the proposed canal from interruption; that they 
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will guarantee its neutrality; and that it shall forever be open 
and free. In this treaty the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route 
again enters the picture and a further adjustment of the bound- 
ary line in the Niagara River was made for the mutual benefit 
of the shipping commerce of both nations. 

This is important because it proves the historical attitude 
of the United States and Great Britain relative to the con- 
tinuous development of the shipping lanes of the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence as the need has arisen. 

In 1854, 72 years after the original compact between the 
United States and Great Britain, during which time the grad- 
ually developing commerce of citizens of the United States had 
enjoyed the use of the St. Lawrence and the Canadians had 
likewise enjoyed the use of American waters on or adjacent to 
the international boundary, the first definite understanding 
between the two nations with reference to that part of the St. 
zawrence wholly within the Dominion of Canada was entered 
into. 

I quote Article IV of that treaty negotiated between W. L. 
Marcy, for the United States, and Lord Elgin, for Great Britain. 
The language of the treaty runs: 


It is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United States 
shall have the right to navigate the river St. Lawrence and the canals 
in Canada used as the means of communicating between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic ocean, with their vessels, boats, and crafts, as 
fully and freely as the subjects of Her Britannic Majestry, subject only 
to the same tolls and other assessments as now are, or may hereafter 
be, exacted to Her Majesty’s said subjects; it being understood, how- 
ever, that the British Government retains the right of suspending this 
privilege on giving due notice thereof to the Government of the United 


| States. 
usual portages along the line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 


It is further agreed that if at any time the British Government 
should exercise the said reserved right, the Government of the United 
States shall have the right of suspending, if it think fit, the operations 
of Article III of the present treaty, in so far as the Province of Canada 
is affected thereby, for so long as the suspension of the free navigation 
of the river St. Lawrence or the canals may continue. 

It is further agreed that British subjects shall have the richt freely 
to navigate Lake Michigan with their vessels, boats, and crafts so long 
as the privilege of navigating the River St. Lawrence, secured to Ameri- 
can citizens by the above clause of the present article, shall continue; 
and the Government of the United States further engages to urge upon 
the State governments to secure to the subjects of Her Britannic Maj- 
esty the use of the several State canals on terms of equality with the 
inhabitants of the United States. 


In the nature of things this agreement, based as it was upon 
temporary commercial relationships, could not long endure. It 
is significant that the mutuality of interest theory that all the 
way down from the earliest days in our national life underlay 
Anglo-American relations with regard to the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, continue in this treaty to find expression 
and that equal freedom of commerce is by the terms of the 
treaty extended to the canals on either side of the border. 
UNITED STATES-CANADIAN JOINT NAVIGATION RIGHTS IN ST. LAWRENCHS 

The treaty of 1854 lapsed by a notice from the United States 
on March 17, 1866. In the meantime the war between the 
States had given rise to considerations of grave international 
importance, and on May 8, 1871, the treaty of Washington was 
concluded, ratified by the Senate on May 24, and proclaimed 
July 4 of the same year. Two articles of that treaty relate 
in a peculiar manner to the subject now under discussion. They 
are the XXVI and XXVII articles, and they read as follows: 


Art. XXVI. The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and 
descending, from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it 
ceases to form the boundary between the two countries, from, to, and 
into the sea, shall forever remain free and open for the purposes of 
commerce to the citizens of the United States, subject to any laws and 
regulations of Great Britain or of the Dominion of Canada not incon- 
sistent with such privilege of free ravigation. 

The navigation of the rivers Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascending 
and descending, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free and 
open for the purposes of commerce to the subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty and to the citizens of the United States, subject to any laws 
and regulations of either country within its own territory, not 
sistent with such privilege of free navigation 

ArT. XXVII. The Government of Her Britannic Majesty engages to 
urge upon the Government of the Dominion of Canada to secure to the 
citizens of the United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and 
other canals in the Dominion on terms of cquality with the inhabitants 
of the Dominion; and the Government of the United States engages that 
the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty shall enjoy the use of the St 
Clair Flats Canal on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the 
United States, and further engages to urge upon the State govern 
ments to secure to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty the use of the 
several State canals connected with the navigation of the lakes or rivers 


incon- 
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traversed by or contiguous to the boundary line between the possessions 
of the high contracting parties, on terms of equality with the inhabitants 
of the United States. 

FULL EXCHANGE OF NAVIGATION RIGHTS—ALL OTHDPR RIGHTS RESERVED 


Observe what we gave and what we got. Observe that the 
United States gave certain navigation usage rights, and such 
usage rights only, in the Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine and 
that Great Britain gave in exchange navigation usage rights, 
and such usage rights only, in the St. Lawrence, from the forty- 
fifth parallel of north latitude to the ecean. Please observe the 
language. The exchange is to be “forever.” The right to navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence River can not be abrogated. The right 
to navigate the Yukon, for many hundreds of miles an American 
stream, is absolutely and forever conferred upon any and every 
British subject who desires to use it. 

jut note that again, as in the case of the Columbia, both 
Nations specialifically reserve their inherent police powers. 
Such exchange of navigation right is— 
subject to any laws and regulations of either country within its own 
territory not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation. 


Article XXVII further provides that the commerce of both 
nations shall enjoy common and equal rights and privileges 
within the canals or navigable waters of either. 

Here we have, in this treaty of 1871, the bedrock of common 
property right to the navigation of the St. Lawrence as dis- 
tinguished from any possession or claim of possesion of rights 
extending beyond navigation upon which to establish the lasting 
structure of a present agreement that shall provide a seaway 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 

DUTY OF BOTH NATIONS TO IMPROVE ST. LAWRENCE 

But the story is not complete. 

Once more, after more than a generation of friendly and 
joint use of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River had 
passed, the two nations met in 1909 to still further clarify their 
joint usage of the great waterway extending from the heart of 
the continent to the Atlantie. This agreement, known as the 
1909 boundary waiers treaty, declares that— 


The navigation of all navigable boundary waters shall forever con- 
tinue free and open for the purposes of commerce to the inhabitants 
and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, subject, 
however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and 
applying equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, 
vessels, and boats of both countries. 


Note that the language here used is broader in its scope than 
in the treaty of 1871. Again the two nations clearly distinguish 
between the Great Lakes and their connecting channels when 
considered as a highway of commerce, and as such the indi- 
visible and common property of both nations, and those other 
and exclusive territorial rights, police powers, and other natural 
appurtenances of sovereignty which throughout their history 
both nations have maintained as inalienable. 

Again in the last paragraph, which reads as follows: 


It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, 
this same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan and to all canals connecting boundary waters now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side of the line. 


Note that the language of the treaty covers canals “ which 
may hereafter be constructed.” We possess, now, every naviga- 
tion usage right necessary. That much is clear. Police power 
we do not seek. We have denied them to Great Britain in the 
case of the Columbia and of the Stikine and Yukon. They are 
denied to us in the wholly Canadian portion of the St. Lawrence. 
Both nations are in perfect agreement as to principle and prac- 
tice. How absurd to argue that either nation desires the 
slightest extension of its sovereignty rights beyond that of the 
free and equal use of navigable waters, the usage of which 
belongs in common to the two peoples! 

That the 1909 treaty of Washington was to be a living, 
working agreement is shown by the further fact that this treaty 
established the International Joint Commission, clothed with 
powers that constitute it a superior court in all matters involv- 
ing (I quote from Article VIII of that treaty)— 


the use or obstruction or diversion of the waters with respect to 
which Articles III and IV of this treaty the approval of this commis- 
sion is required. 


Can language be plainer than this? Can anyone longer 


doubt that the real purpose, both expressed and implied, not 
only of the treaty of 1909, but of those precedent to it and 
particularly the basic treaty of 1871, lead up to and have 
resulted in both a legal and an actually working joint owner- 
ship of the usage of waters constituting the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway—that such joint ownership is limited 
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to navigation usage and that such joint ownership of usage 
rights involves not only the right but the duty of both nations 
to develop and improve the waterway as the necessities of 
commerce arise? 

IMPROVEMENTS AND BXPENDITURES TO DATE 


The United States has expended in the dredged channels of 
the Great Lakes between Lake Superior and Lake Erie, accord- 
ing to the United States Army engineers, $44,721,319.69. This 
expenditure by the United States has provided for the building 
of locks at the “Soo,” the improvement of the channels of 
the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers. It has given to both nations 
an inland ocean extending from the head of the Lakes to 
Buffalo, an ocean carrying a tonnage equal, in ton-miles, to 
one-fourth that of all the freight borne by the railroads of the 
United States. 

This is a vast change from the conditions that met the first 
users of the Great Lakes. These Lakes were then practically sep- 
arated. The channel between Lake Erie and Lake Huron was 
available only to shallow-draft boats. Shoals at the foot of 
the Detroit River, shallow water in Lake St. Clair, shoals at 
the mouth of the St. Clair River—all these had to be deepened 
and widened; lights, buoys, and markings set for navigation. 
The rapids in the “ Soo” separating Lake Superior from Lake 
Huron called for the building of locks so that shipping might 
pass. All together, nearly 100 miles of channel have been deep- 
ened and widened in this process of gradual improvement. 
With this improvement has come the deepening and develop- 
ment of the harbors of the Great Lakes until to-day we may 
say that the entire system from Buffalo westward is complete 
for vessels of 20 feet draft and less. 

Meanwhile, what has Canada done? Canada has so far 
spent or is spending, according to the House of Commons of 
the Dominion, more than $230,000,000 in the improvement of 
this great seaway. While we have been talking about a 
St. Lawrence ship channel, Canada has been digging it. While 
we have been talking about the future improvement of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, Canada has been building 
the gigantic Welland ship canal—a necessary link in the 
system. From Montreal to Quebec and from Quebec to the 
ocean, Canada has swept the waterway, deepened the shoals, 
widened the channels, and has made Montreal a modern ocean 
port of the first order, second only to New York on the North 
American Continent, so far as overseas traffic is concerned. 

Montreal compares with the greatest ports in the world. On 
the Atlantic coast only New York and Hampton Roads exceed 
her in main-channel depth, and only the port of New York is 
visited by larger vessels than those that steam up the St. Law- 
rence a thousand miles from the Strait of Belle Isle in order to 
reach her commodious harbor. Again mentioning expenditure, 
in that portion of the St. Lawrence at and below Montreal, 
Canada has already spent something like $30,000,000, and upon 
the completion of dredging works now under way a channel 
depth of 35 feet as far as Montreal is assured. 

The Welland ship canal, now more than half finished, and 
with all remaining contracts let for completion by 1930, will cost 
Canada, when finished, to a 27-foot depth, approximately 
$115,600,000. That canal, having a channel depth of 27 feet 
and lock sills of 30 feet below water level, will pass through 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie all but the largest ocean liners. 

In addition to these great projects, Canada, in 1821, began 
building the first of that great series of canals connecting Lake 
Ontario with Montreal, which it is the purpose of the proposed 
St. Lawrence ship channel now to displace as antiquated and 
insufficient in size. In this 14foot now-out-of-date series of 
canals Canada has expended, for construction account, a total 
of $53,131,925. In the 14-foot New Welland Canal now in use, 
$29,908,498. Her capital expenditures, made or provided for 
to date, are: 


At the “Soo” (Canadian Lock)... -.-~-.------ ee 85, 560, 009 
New Welland (14-foot canal now in use)... --...___. ones 29, 9OB, 495 


St. Lawrence (14-foot canals now in use)..-.-.-..__. on 


53, 131, 925 
St. Lawrence (Montreal to Atlantic)_.._.--.--______ 


80, 655, 177 





Welland Ship Canal (now building, 27 feet)__----_--—-_ 115, 600, 000 
234, 855, 609 

oP fe es ee be 838, 040, 423 
Net Canadian investment...................... 151, 815, 176 


The grand total of $234,855,609 contains two items—the one 
being that capital investment which will be rendered obsolete 
upon the completion of the Welland ship canal and the St. Law- 
rence seaway, the other item being those improvements which 
will become an integral part in such seaway. If we deduct 
from this grand total capital investment—which is ours for 
navigation use on exactly the same free terms that Canadians 
enjoy—if we deduct from this investment the construction cost 
of the now operating Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, there is 
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<till left, in the form of permanent works usable as a part of 
the great coming seaway, an estimated net investment by Canada 
amounting to $151,815,176. 

CANADA HAS BEEN DIGGING! 

So it can hardly be said that Canada has been an idle partner 
in the enterprise of uniting the Great Lakes one with the other 
and with the Atlantic. The facts indicate the exact contrary, 
and to those who ask the question, “ Will Canada join with us?” 
a sufficient answer is, “ Canada has been digging for more than 
a hundred years. And to-day Canada is digging a gigantic ship 
canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, the value of which de- | 
pends upon the ultimate connection of the Great Lakes with 
the ocean.” Are not her deeds sufficient proof of her purpose 
and of her sincerity? 


_ ~~ = 
1927 4855 
The use of the St. Lawrence waterway to its full present 
capacity has been a matter of reasonably slow growth. The 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes was the first highway by which 
| Canada reached its western territories. Likewise the Great 
Lakes was the great trail of the pioneers of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. From the days of the 
| Revolution onward the St. Lawrence was used both by Cana- 
dians and Americans. Never in all that history has such use 
been abandoned on the part of the United States. 
COMMERCE THAT WILL BE BENEFITED 
That the significance of this joint use may not be under- 
rated, that the widespread benefits of the St. Lawrence seaway 
may better be appreciated, I enter into the record a summary 
of available traffic, both export and import, which the Great 


WHO GOT THE BENEFITS? 


waterway has been and is being put, let me call attention to 
the fact that these various improvements cited have not been 
for the especial benefit of the commerce of either nation. 
Every dollar of money invested by the United States that has 
resulted in the form of deeper channels and in better and safer 
navigation conditions has been equally at the disposal of our 
own commerce and that of Canada. Every expenditure of 
money on the part of Canada for the improvement of this 
waterway has benefited United States commerce exactly to the 
degree which it made use of such improvements, and the two 
nations have not been overparticular about territorial rights 
when it came to a matter of expenditures. 

In two notable cases we crossed over and made improvements 
in Canadian territory. We carried on dredging eperations at 
the mouth of the St. Clair River, within Canadian territory, and, 
again, we expended something like $8,000,000 in the Livingstone 
Channel in the lower Detroit River, largely on the Canadian side 
of the international boundary line. No question beyond the mat- 
ter of asking for and securing permission has ever arisen either 
of our right to do this, or that by so doing we established any 
rights within the borders of our neighbor nation other than 
those possessed under the treaty giving us equal navigation 
usage. 

OUR JOINT USE OF A JOINT WATERWAY 

The often repeated and entirely fallacious argument that we 
ean not afford to join with Canada in improving the St. Law- 
rence because it is partially within Canadian territory is refuted 
by the facts of our joint development of the channels between 
the Great Lakes. The international boundary line, beginning 
at the northern boundary of the State of New York, passes up 
the St. Lawrence River, and the ship channel swings to one 
side or the other of that boundary line, with no regard as to 
whether it is in American or Canadian territory. 


it is true in the St. Marys River. In these three last-mentioned 


rivers the channel course followed by the vessels of both nations | 


crosses and recrosses the international 
like 20 times. 
channel from Buffalo to the head of Lake Superior. 
no such thing as a Canadian ship channel from Port Arthur 
to the head of the Welland Canal. But it is clearly expressed 
in treaty right, clearly established in the practical development 
of the waterway used with equal right by both nations, that 


boundary something 


the usage of the ship channel is the common property of both | 


nations. This common-usage right does not cease at the head 
of the Welland Canal, though that waterway was built by 
Canada with Canadian money. It is used by American shipping 
on exactly the same terms as are offered to Canadian ships— 


that is to say, without any charge—and in like manner the | 
canals of the St. Lawrence are open to our ships and carry | 
our commerce on the same terms as they carry the ships and | 


commerce of our Canadian neighbors. 


It may be interesting to note that the 1925 figures for traffic | 
through the locks at the “ Soo” indicate a passage of 81,875,108 
tons, of which 98 per cent passed through the American locks, | 
built and operated at American expense, and 2 per cent passed | 
This | 


through the Canadian lock, built and operated by Canada. 
traffic included some 200,000,000 bushels of grain moving out of 
the Canadian northwest to Europe. Canadian grain and Cana- 
dian ships used without let or hindrance American-built locks, 
and we use theirs at the ‘“‘ Soo” on precisely the same terms. 

It should be noted that the 14-foot Welland Canal, now in 
use, and the St. Lawrence canals of like depth with an annual 
capacity of around 6,000,000 tons per year, are at present and 
for years have been working practically to their full capacity 
in moving the products of the mid-West from the foot of Lake 
Erie on to the ocean by way of Montreal. Of this traffic 
63,000,000 bushels was wheat from the United States interior, 
according to the figures for 1923, 


The same | 
thing is true in the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, and, again, | 


There is no such thing as a United States ship | 
There is | 





Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association recently prepared and 


‘. , ; | submitte > St. Lawrence C issi » United States 
Before passing to the question of the uses to which this great | submitted to the St. Lawrence Commission of the United State; 


as its economic findings of benefits that would result from the 
building of the St. Lawrence ship channel. The preparation of 
these figures was under the direction of an official association 
of 21 States, organized for the purpose of securing economic 
facts bearing favorably or otherwise upon the value of the 
midwest of such a waterway. These States could not afford 
to blind themselves. They could not afford to stake their 
future economic prosperity on false premises. They intrusted 
the work of estimating these figures to an internationally 
known transportation expert—Alfred H. Ritter, of the United 
States War Department. He does not say, nor do the asso- 
ciated States presume to say, that all the products mentioned 
will move via the waterway when it is opened, but it is held, 
and with good reason, that all the products named, whether 
they move via the St. Lawrence waterway or not, will share 
in the benefits which a cheap major transportation route will 
bring to the interior of the continent. They will have the 
benefits of sea rates. They will have an option between such 
sea rates and such direct ocean movement and the present land 
and ocean rates via the Atlantic coast. 

Here are the figures for export, import, and domestic intra- 
coastal traffic, from and to the marooned interior, as computed 





for and by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 

ciation: 

Exports: rons 
Grain (400,000,000) bushels_...... ~~~ nhinieatibitiime Cee 
Flour and meal__ _-_- encased alee eae 1, 211, 301 
Hominy and grits_._....~. ~~ be wie iia amid 84. 542 
Cereal foods, various... ~~~ Abdtddetsctaldehn ote a 12, 985 
Fa an a le ‘ ¥. $1, 5! 
Starch, glucose, and corn sugar.____.--~~- J 208, O75 
I cia elaine cinch teatime inl acta a“ 263, 
Be Glee GE Wi inidc wt cnnnss picaenebesa J 366, 
Linseed cake and meal_............... Niaetandicnilldcn 128 
CROEIR I, SERUORIROUED a. cine ceentcnasentcned a 82, § 
TN I ht caine cesta atiatieae tities mmaiaeainanienes ys sais 905, : 
I Gti aicnatiicinbticuiiaentidipranatrendceceiuen hascaaanipen 106 
SN ih catechol cent laataian ati Uinta Geeta kes 39 
a pinenbiandreinecanttidaninnanliig nu senibanannty — a 13 
Sulphate of ammonia___-..-_-~- Aeieeasialtoiaita 7 88, 27 
Automobiles and parts... ..- suiemtekartaids 115, 
Agricultural implements____._~.~~- ides juice i 54, 

Re Ge seecigdinwtiniemeadmanwininen witcaitimadainn¢ Gee 
NE Eicctdbansakasantpuitad aieprmpeiananiel cneiaicachanadhceiedl . 15, 713, 603 

Imports : 
da aca lh cli ocean - 20, 338 
as ae icscinalenielinietia abla ade i a cae cal phos 10, 442 
Vegetables and preparations _._...-.--- snips aaceaiieteaian 63, 370 
I rtirinina divinities aanidiatninntpeabieneieetnenibamaiilianagitatngs idles etnies 390, 200 
BE oii nediica tnatidiatiiliben ataninadspatddesanidienatagabaiubiaaliorne J 34, 577 
I thin oe cetinid icc ichewnnibaarsialdisepaehd ts tiscastih aati caiaialtissaelschiah 59, 150 
ii En carats intbidilencicinn ies tpentningsetpiatiigeiiesdnciiettaapeliuiintaiaias 59, 140 
ne ‘aie 56, 480 
a a eae a a ea, 196, 130 
NE cde thi heris decatenh enstniisthaine at ines nkenaleiciabticiplin caandh ahdeld bikie 950, 000 
ie a i aE 16, 750 
Bi ccdniennseninnntenntneamiin Raine 18, 440 
Asphalt ca a a tie nite 35, 920 
China, earthenware, and stoneware_.___.....---_---~- 2. 830 
Vegetable oils and oil seeds__..._...-.-.._--~-~~~- 316, 666 
OR an ia iecstenintctileaiires anak empsiemaion . 210, 362 
i niacin iene ccechieilibantencmeie » 23, 966 
Deets ond. Gammieg: materials... ..nctiewn- on. <.a- 38, 905 
TR I rinicnincterincsties ese <nssnemconenribttiiaailp seat ainiace cthaainaiaiaentctbaeniisl 230, 054 
I tainteiataiitaaes én saiieiciaasiaiiaataeaien a mataaaitaiititiii nasa 73, 500 
Rags and other paper stock._.--_---_.---- Spcdalecanlind 97, 822 
III oi: chnteinnieh Nendistibncinns Sb-cn dates) tdigtibtiinn ch aeduibncien “a 66, 370 
I ids cakes cnt sn arte dige ei eeanind enamine aici 135, 282 
ti cael aah metal ear amma iuatiaaaae 60, 450 
Fee cerns epitnnesscrercn crenata ctsgaetiuinineentaethatsantaite ides 66, 091 
Magnesite_____ » passismnebenen tani nina wsetideenadd 3, 320 
Manganese, ferromanganese, etc __..--_~----- ~~ oe 399, 051 
ase eensniane ES a ee ae ahidiediinantiaidctiantidacetiel 47, 772 
I Se Ce itrnccenenenithintnintntiinbaiidinadiipainatiindlii 62, 664 
SIE is cicrsxc cco ciate wh eitadeehabiaitiiintalaienmnseianine _. 1,000, 000 

alicia sciatic acini areata nama, . 4, 826, 022 

Intracoastal : 
aac enlace eh lice neta am taion = 975, 000 
aa ial Ne a 660, 000 


ee aicctedebaiaatinttencsabintetaiietanasetiiiimcnctnidiiaatibinsinitia Siteciiiesell 1, 500, GOO 
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Intracoastal—Continued, Tons 
IIE |. ccinsin« unc svcisinens tenpiigeleaeatanaitaiamiesdiieeeiiaaaaeameniniai ities 500, 000 
eae arse ire ttipinstaeneanincnadi adie annie acai 1, 000, 000 
BY CCS vain amen cibbmnttin anda ete 5, 000, 

| ee ee 9, 635, 000 





EFFECTS OF OPENING THE SEAWAY 

The effect of opening the Great Lakes to world shipping 
would be to put the grain buyers of the interior of the United 
States in competition with each other and to lift the price to 
the farmer approximately by the amount which the cost of 
transportation had been reduced. There is no escaping the 
logic of this situation. Such price increase would be added 
to every bushel of grain purchased, whether purchased for 
export or not. No living buyer could tell whether his grain 
was going to be used in the United States or abroad. He could 
not hold back on the price and pocket the gain accruing from 
lowered transportation to world markets. He would be com- 
pelled to pay according to the new price levels established by 
such new transportation costs, and by such freely competitive 
movement, and the farmer, the merchant, the banker, and the 
manufacturer, every one embraced in the great circle of agricul- 
ture and agricultural prosperity or adversity would become the 
immediate beneficiary of the reduced rates and increased prices. 

Who can doubt that equally important benefits will result 
to the steel and automobile industries, to the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Coast, enabled by reason of the St. Lawrence 
to bring its products into the vast consuming centers of the 
Middle West; or that it would apply to the industries of New 
England now shut off by reason of high transportation costs 
from their logical midcontinental market? It would apply to 
the South Atlantic coast with its natural interchange of 
products between that section and the interior—not only would 
the mid-West benefit, but each and every section of the Nation 
would prosper by reason of extending the sea base into and 
nearly halfway across the heart of North America. 

And the same benefits which I have indicated as assured to 
the United States upon the building of the St. Lawrence ship 
channel, benefits which, according to the President’s com- 
mission, the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States, 
Herbert Hoover, chairman, would annually repay the original 
These same benefits would apply to Canada, where the 
economic situation is practically identical with our own and 
where the possibilities for future expansion are correspondingly 
great. 

The factors have been weighed. As far as human skill and 
knowledge can accomplish that result they have been measured 
and totaled up. The engineering and economic opinion of this 
Nation has been invoked and we are told to go forward. The 
“boggy” of “all-Americanism” that has been raised has been 
swept aside by the very forces that are particularly interested 
in protecting our national interests—the United States Army 
Engineers. 

We have, as I have already shown, long-established and 
sufficient rights in the joint waterway that constitutes the 
Great Lakes, their connecting rivers and canals, and the St. 
Lawrence River and its canals, 

HISTORY OF PENDING NEGOTIATIONS 

report of the St. Lawrence Commission of the United 
States is the final outcome of studies that have been under way 
for 32 years. In 1895 the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, 
Ohio, petitioned this House for a survey of a ship canal from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. Senate Resolution 129 of the 
session of 1895, introduced by Senator Vilas, of Wisconsin, 
authorizing a preliminary inquiry for a deep waterway between 
the ocean and the Great Lakes, was passed by the Senate, 
unanimously approved by the Interstate and Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, passed the House, and became a law 
March 2, 1895. Thus was created what is known as the Deep 
Waterways Commission, of which James B. Angell, chairman, 
Michigan; John E. Russell, of Massachusetts; and Lyman E. 
Cooley, of Illinois, were members. 

The report of the Deep Waterways Commission, a notable 
statement, submitted to the second session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress and printed as House Document No. 192, to be found 
in volume No. 51, House documents (Congressional Library), 
says on page 16: 

The St. Lawrence route is justified as a seaboard route on its merits 
and independent of all other considerations. 


cost. 


The 


Again on the same page it says: 
This route is capable of development to any useful capacity. 


And still again, on page 17: 
The situation is not unlike and more empbatic than that of France 
between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, with pbysical conditions, 
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sueh as France does not possess, inviting a water route of the first 
magnitude. 


A Canadian commission, appointed under the terms of the 
resolution noted, cooperated with the Deep Waterways Com- 
mission, furnished it all available material, and made special 
surveys within Canadian territory that would assist the United 
States commission in arriving at its conclusions. The members 
of the Canadian commission were: Oliver A. Howland, M. P., 
Toronto; Thomas ©. Keefer, C. E., Ottawa; Thomas Monro, 
C, E., Coteau Landing. 

I particularly wish to call your attention to this cooperating 
Canadian commission in order to establish the fact that from 
the beginning of these studies relating to a deep waterway be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Atlantic, Canada has joined 
with us in friendly rivalry to seeure all the facts necessary to 
the construction of the best, most serviceable ship channel. 

The final conclusion reached by the Deep Waterways Com- 
mission of 1895-1897 was that— 


The completion of the entire system as quickly as proper projects 
can be matured and economically executed is fully justified. 


The reason why the Deep Waterways Commission of 1895 
did not recommend the St. Lawrence route to Congress and to 
its successor, the deep waterways board, created upon its recom- 
mendations, was stated in the following language: 


It is recognized that the foreign movement is largely incidental to 
the lines ef domestic commerce and that by comparison the ratio of 
domestic movement in this direction is destined to be small; so the 
St. Lawrence route is not to be taken as a solution of the seaboard 
problem. 


Very good logic in 1897. Very poor logic in 1927! When that 
report was rendered Pittsburgh was the western outpost of 
our manufacturing empire. The automobile industry had not 
been heard of. The vast industrial development of the Great 
Lakes region had scarcely begun. Agriculture’ beyond the 
Mississippi was still in its first stages of development. The 
vast expansion of the Canadian northwest was then only 
foreshadowed. 

The fact that the interior was to become the tremendous 
factor in foreign commerce which it now is was not evident. 

In subminitting to Congress the report of the Deep Waterways 
Commission of 1897, President Grover Cleveland said: 


The advantage of direct and unbroken water transportation of the 
products of our Western States and Territories from convenient points 
of shipment to our seaboard ports are plainly paipable. The report of 
the commissioners contains, in my opinion, demonstration of the feasi- 
bility of securing such transportation, and gives ground for the antici- 
pation that better and more uninterrupted commerce through the plan 
suggested, between the great West and foreign ports, with the increase 
of national prosperity which must follow in its train, will not long 
escape American enterprise and activity. 


On the advice of the Deep Waterways Commission the deep 
waterways board of 1900 was appointed. Congress appropri- 
ated $150,000 for the prosecution of its work, and it was in- 
structed to make— 


surveys and examination— 
Including estimate of cost— 


of deep waterways and routes thereof between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic tidewaters, as recommended by the report of the Deep Water- 
ways Commission— 


The specific attention of the board being called to the 
Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route, and to the St. Lawrence- 
Champlain route. 


WHAT THB 1990 COMMISSION SAID 


It is worthy of note that the Deep Waterways Board in its 
report, filed June 30, 1900, after having been specifically in- 
structed to find the best route available across the State of 
New York and to determine the cost of such a route felt com- 
pelled to say (p. 50, vol. 1, Deep Waterways Board Report) : 


The project for a waterway from the Lakes to the Atlantic suitable 
for transporting the commerce of the upper Lakes has prominently 
attracted public attention for nearly a century, during which time the 
citizens of New York have maintained that such waterway must be 
built directly across the State, as an aid in building up the financial 
and commercial supremacy of New York City, while the people farther 
west have insisted that the canal should be constructed on the route 
best adapted for transporting the commeree of the country tributary 
to the Lakes * * %, 

It was then, and 1s still, openly admitted that the St. Lawrence 
River is the natural outlet and the line of least resistance for a water- 
way from the Great Lakes to tidewater, but that for New York State 
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to permit such canal to be built would te to commit commercial 
suicide. 


The next active step in connection with the development of 
present-day projects and plans was taken when the treaty of 
1909 between Great Britain and the United States was signed 
nd the various internaticnal questions then existing with 
elation to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway were 
leared up. The appointment of the International Joint Com- 
mission authorized by that treaty followed, and in the rivers 
and harbors act of March 2, 1919, the International Joint 
Commission was instructed to inquire into the practicability of 
deepening the St. Lawrence, and at the same time provision 
was made for a joint engineering study and report. 

The International Joint Commission held hearings in 16 
States, extending from New York westward to the Pacific, and 
visited 5 Provyinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. At these hearings business men, manufacturers, 
railroad officials, farmers—all classes of interests—testified as 
to the need of such transportation relief, and because of such 
testimony the International Joint Commission made a uwnani- 
mous report in favor of the project. The engineering phase of 
the problem, referred to the Joint Board of Engineers, was com- 
pleted and filed as an engineering report in 1921. In January, 
1922, President Harding transmitted the report to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and that report is printed as 
Senate Document No. 114, second session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. 

JOINT COMMISSION REPORT OF 1921 

The more important recommendations of the International 

Joint Commission were: 


That the physical conditions are favorable for improvements for navi- 
gation which will be permanent and will have very low upkeep costs. 

That improvement of the entire reach from Montreal to Lake Ontario 
for navigation alone is feasible, but the loss of the power that can 
be generated aS a by-product in some reaches is not warranted. 

That the development of nearly all the potential power in the river, 
amounting to approximately 4,100,000 horsepower, can be made as coor- 
dinate parts of schemes for the improvement of navigation. 


That the simultaneous development of such a vast quantity of power | 
is not a sound economic procedure, as a market to take this output is | 


not now in existence and can not be expected to spring into being at 
once, 

That the sound method of procedure is to improve for navigation 
alone those reaches where side canals and locks can most economically 
be used, and where the development of the power at some future time is 
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tion with the Canadian members of the joint engineering board, inquire 
fully, from a national standpoint, into the wide questions involved, 


and they hope shortly to be in a position to take further action on the 
Proposals made by the United States Government. 


This statement, pointing out that Canada was ready to pro- 
ceed to a detailed engineering survey and ultimately to a treaty, 
is accompanied by a supplementary note from the British Em- 
bassy, which states that in the American note of May 17, 1922: 

You suggested either the immediate conclusion of a treaty looking 
to the development of the St. Lawrence waterway along the lines rec- 
ommended by the International Joint Commission in its report and 
providing for the constitution of a joint commission charged with the 
formulation of a complete plan, which would be subject to the approval 
of the two Governments, or alternatively, the constitution of a joint 
commission of experts to make preliminary studies and investigations 
and to frame the draft of a treaty. 


I wish to call the attention of the Members of this House to 
the language of the letter I have just read. On May 17, 1922, 
alternative suggestions were made by this Government. Canada 
chose the suggestion made by us for a further study of engi- 
neering and economic facts. Again we approved that course 
of action, appointed our engineers, named our economists—all 
pointing to the definite goal of an agreement, if justified by the 
findings. And the findings abundantly justify such an 
agreement. 

The correspondence relating to the appointment of the joint 
board of engineers and also with respect to the appointment of 
the economic commissions is a matter of public record.: The 
only additional point worth reciting here is the fact that the 
United States advanced the idea of a joint economic commis 
sion and Canada preferred that the economic studies should be 
made by separate commissions, reporting, respectively, to the 
Canadian and American Governments. 

What was the purpose of such separate advisory commis- 
sions and separate advisory reports if it were not that this 
final joint engineering study and these economic reports should 
result in an agreement? 

THE RECORD IS PLAIN—A TREATY INDICATED 

The record is plain. Negotiations looking toward an agree- 

ment between the United States and Canada providing for the 


Is 


| building of the St. Lawrence ship channel are now under way 


not interfered with by the proposed improvement; and in that part of 


+} 


tne 


river where the construction of locks and dams offers the most 
feasible means of improvement to navigation to provide for the develop- 
ment of the incidental power obtainable as a result of the heads created 
by the dams, 


PRESENT NEGOTIATIONS BEGIN 


On May 17, 1922, Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 


speaking for the United States— 


sent to the British Ambassador a letter indicating that the 


United | 


They have been in progress since the time of the Wilson and 
Harding administrations. They have been, as the record shows, 
followed up by this administration. They do not need the sanc- 
tion of this House. 

The President has before him all the facts, both engineering 
and economic, necessary to the making of a working agree- 
ment with Canada. He has before him the studies relative to 
the need and the practicability of a St. Lawrence seaway made 
by the Deep Waterways Board of 1897. He has before him 
the fact that the treaty of 1909 created the International Joint 
Commission, a permanent body clothed with judicial powers 


| with respect to boundary waters and with special powers of 


States Government would be glad to take up with the Canadian Gov- | 


ernment the negotiation of a treaty looking to the deepening of the 
waterways which would enable ocean-going ships to reach the Great 
Lakes. 


To this the British Ambassador replied, in part, June 
1922, that: 

The competent authorities of the Canadian Government have advised 
the governor general that they have not, up to the present, had an 
opportunity to give to the report of the International Joint Commission, 


K 
i 


~ 
- 


and the accompanying report of the board of engineers appointed to | 
examine the subject, that careful consideration which their importance | 


merits. 
the 


Moreover, having regard to the magnitude of the project and 
large outlay of public money involved, the Canadian Government 
is of the opinion that it is not considered expedient to deal with this 
matter at the present time. 


This suspended but did not close the correspondence. Under 
date of January 30, 1924, H. G. Chilton, of the British Embassy 


| public demand. 


at Washington, addressed to Secretary Charles Evans Hughes | 


a further letter in reply to the Secretary of State’s proposal 
of May 17, 1922. In this letter Mr. Chilton says: 

While the Government of Canada desires to give further considera- 
tion to the suggestions put forward in your note of May 17, 1 
are of opinion that the proposal made by the International Joint Com- 
mission should be acted upon without further delay. The 
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Dominion 


they i 


Government are accordingly prepared to appoint additional engineers | 


to enlarge the joint engineering board, with a view to the board under- 
taking the preparation of a final report cevering the engineering 
features of the whole project, including its cost. The Government of 
Canada intend, further, to form a committee which will, in consulta- 


inquiry into matters relating to the two nations. He has be- 
fore him the fact that Congress in 1919 deliberately, purpose- 
fully referred to this International Joint Commission as a proper 
and highly important matter for its consideration the question of 
whether or not a seaway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
via the St. Lawrence was practical, both from the engineering 
and economic standpoints. He has before him the fact that 
each government designated men of the highest ability as a 
joint board to inquire into the engineering facts. He has b 
fore him the fact that the International Joint Commission, hav 
ing access to and considering this engineering report, held 44 
hearings in 16 States and 5 Provinces of Canada, and that these 
hearings so held satisfied that body that such a seaway was a 
matter of international public necessity and of international 
It is a matter of record that this Government 
did, on May 17, 1922, ask Canada for an agreement, or that, 
if she so desired, still further engineering and economic studies 
be made looking toward such a treaty. It is a matter of ree- 
ord that in 1924 Canada, far from refusing to negotiate, re- 
sponded to the suggestion made by this Government that a 
more detailed engineering survey by an enlarged board of engi- 
neers and a still further economic study be made of the situa- 
tion. Acting upon this, the United States and Canada appointed 
a joint review board of engineers whose unanimous and favor- 
able report is now in the hands of the President. He has before 
him the findings of the St. Lawrence Commission of the United 
States—the economic body appointed by him to review and to 
report to him upon the economic need for the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Surely a vast amount of thorough and painstaking work has 
been done, the goal toward which all of these studies have been 
directed is within sight, and I feel confident that final negotia- 
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tions will consummate a treaty before Congress is again in! terests of all sections than is any Member of this House or the 
session. This can well be the aim of both the United States and other House. So I say we should submerge our disappoint- 


Canada for the benefits that will accrue will be for the people ment, if disappointment there be, in that larger responsibility 


of both countries. | which is ours in the discharge of our whole duty te this country. 
AUTHORITIES CITED | I am willing to do this. [Applause.] 
St. Lawrence Commission of the United States Report to the Presi- Now, gentlemen, I will very briefly try to tell you what is in 
dent, December 27, 1926. this bill. The amount recommended to be appropriated by this 
St. Lawrence Commission of the United States, also Report Joint bill is $63,400,957.61. 
lioard of Engineers, December 6, 1926. Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 


United States St. Lawrence Commission Report, December 27, 1926. | Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

[Nore.—Except for the 1812-1814 period Americans used the| Mr. GARNBR of Texas. I have noticed that in recent Con- 
St. Lawrence under the most favored nation clause of the treaties of | Sresses the deficiency bills are becoming more enormous, and 
1782, 1794. and 1815.] | that the total amounts are becoming very much larger than they 

|Nore.—All treaty references and quotations from treaties from were in Congresses heretofore. I have just been wondering 
1782 to and including the Washington treaty of 1909 are taken from | what the cause of that was. Could the gentleman spend a 
Volumes I and III of Malloy’s “ Treaties, Conventions, and Inter- minute or two in telling the House just exactly why it is that 
national Acts,” published by United States Goyernment Printing | the deficiency bills of the last two Congresses have been so 


Office, 1910.) | much greater than they were 10 years ago? 
Report Joint Board of Engineers, December 6, 1926. | Mr. WOOD, They are greater because of the greater possi- 
See page 444, Canadian Engineer, published Toronto, Issue of March | bilities and this wonderful expansion of the business develop- 
30, 1926, ment of our country, and in consequence they are greater 
Annual Repert, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for 1926. because of the greater demands of our country, Here is another 
Report Joint Board of Engineers, December 6, 1926. thing—and I have given the subject some study—they are 
Report Joint Board of Engineers, December 6, 1926; also No. 9 | greater in a short session than they are in a long session. You 
above. take the estimates which are submitted to the Budget. They, 
Hlouse Document 322 Sixty-fifth Congress, first session. of necessity, must be submitted early in the year. The Budget 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1923. has its hearings upon the various estimates, and that takes a 
“Transportation Economics of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Ship great deal of its time before the convening of Congress. After 
Channel,” pages 128-124. the Congress convenes there are many things which transpire 
“Transportation Economics *—Ritter, page 178. by reason of the Congress itself. We are largely responsible for 


! the deficiency estimates that are in this bill b f the 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend acts of Seanrens that have been passed since a ee ied te 
my remarks, session. , 

Che CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the |" yyy. GARNER of Texas. But I do not believe that applies to 
a npn ae the larger amounts of money carried in this deficiency Dill. 

xhere was , om. f We have just agreed to the conference report on the first urgent 
_ The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. | ¢geficiency bill which carried $175,000,000. I realize, of course, 
PAYOR J has one minute remaining, and _the gentleman from | that the larger part of that was for the refund of taxes, but it 
indiana [Mr, Woop] has 38 minutes remaining. seems to me that could have been foreseen just as well at the 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from | beginning as it could at this time 
Indiana. Mr. WOOD : 

Mr. WOOD. | Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. G ecmmanees oo oo geben = eae the reason 
for the purpose of expediting the business of this Congress in why the Treasury Department could not give that information 
these last days, when there is much that should be done, with Mr. WOOD. I will explain to the gentleman. One of the 
the probability of much failing to be done that should be done, I very great reasons was the extraordinary appropriation made 
will curtail what I have to say with reference to this appropria- for rivers and harbors. That is just simply one item. And 
tion bill that we have before us for consideration within a very | ,. 7 say, the deficiencies which occur in the short session ave 
moderate time. I know that every one here and those who | more apt to be out of proportion than they are in a long ges- 
are not here, who are largely in the majority, have matters of | ion py reason of the fact that there is such a short space of 


concern that they wish to be passed upon during this Congress. time in which , . 3 ate 
| know that there is a tension incident to the last days of every e in which to consider these measures that in a long session 


; would have consideration under the general bills. 

Congress. I feel that the best service that can be rendered to oto 

ihe country in the expedition of the business of this Congress There are a great many things in this deficiency bill that 
in these last days can be had in the allaying as best we can ar have occurred to the Budget when they were making 
our temperamental propensities. Nothing can be had or helped up their estimates for Congress, for the reason that laws 
on this side by inaugurating, as suggested by one of the speakers have been enacted and authorizations have been made by 
this morning, a filibuster on a certain bill. Nothing can be Congress since we have been in session. Take, for instance, 
had. so far as the benefit of the whole country is concerned, | all these public building bills; take all of the authorizations 
by trying to avenge whatever disappointment we may have in | for the purpose of building post offices, and various other 
not getting a particular thing that we would like to have had | Public buildings throughout the United States. These have 
in this Congress by trying to defeat some measure that may be | all transpired and been brought to the attention of the Budget 
« benefit to some other section of the country. The natural | since the convening of this Congress. My attention has gust 
inclination of the human organization seems to be to get even, | beeD directed to the point that there is $37,000,000 in this 
hut we should try and forget that, as best we can, in the | 2PPropriation bill which could not have been contemplated 
| 
| 


realization of the fact that we are the Representatives of the | 0% considered by the Budget, and I also call attention to the 
people of the United States first, and that we should not | 2¢ts increasing the amount of pensions that may be paid to 
magnify the importance of our own peculiar selfish interests in | S°ldlers widows, if the act recently passed by the House be- 
our own locality to the detriment of that which is best for the | Comes @ law. Let me say that a number of recommendations 
people of the United States. have come to the committee, and hearings had on the same, 
I can join in the disappointment that has come by reason of | hat will be offered as amendments to this bill while it is under 
the action of the President of the United States in vetoing the | consideration, not very materially, however, increasing the 
McNary-Haugen bill, but by reason of that disappointment it amount. 
does not become me, and it does not become any Member of this| 48 I Started to say, the amount recommended to be appro- 
Congress, to let that disappointment interfere with the dis-| PYiated is $63,400,957.61, made up largely by these items: 
charge of the duty we owe to the whole people of the United From the postal revenues, $1,042,274; from the reclamation 
States. [Applause.] Mistakes may occur here, but there is an fund, $900,000; from the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
opportunity to remedy them. This Congress may be right in $813,000; from Indian tribal funds, $358,000; and from the 
the position it has taken with reference to the McNary-Haugen | general fund of the Treasury, $60,000,000. I am speaking in 
bill. It is a matter of experimentation. The President of the Tound numbers. 
United States, who has been charged with one of the greatest | As I have just suggested, the greater portion of the total 
responsibilities in the determination of this question that any of the bill is accounted for by two items, namely, $37,200,000, 
President has ever been charged with since the beginning of on account of pensions under the increases provided by the 
this Republic of ours, certainly has weighed this question long | acts approved May 1, May 5, and July 3, 1926, and $5,500,000 
and well. I differ with him in the position he has taken, but I | for the acquisition ef the Cape Cod Canal property, under the 
may be wrong. He is the representative of all the people and | contract authorized by section 2 of the act approved January 
is charged in larger measure with those affecting the best in- 21, 1927. 


| 
{ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

For the House of Representatives the bill carries a total of 
< 14,670.25, which includes $10,000 for payment of the customary 
vratuity of one year’s salary to the widow of a deceased Mem- 
per, $2,486.25 for salaries of employees from March 4 to June 
>. 1927, under House resolutions, and $2,184 for additional 
compensation to employees from March 4 to June 30, 1927, in 
accordance with certain House resolutions. 

A paragraph is included in the bill making available during 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1927, the unexpended balances 
of salaries of assistant clerks to the Committee on Appropria- 
tious to permit payment during that period of the positions of 
assistant clerks for the committee at the rates provided in the 
legislative appropriation act for the fiscal year 1928. 

Paragraphs are also included in the bill authorizing the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
und Appropriations, through such members of those committees 
who are Members elect to the Seventieth Congress, to hold 
meetings during the recess period and consider and investigate 
specified subjects of legislation falling within their respective 
jurisdictions. In the cases of the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Commerce expenditures are 
authorized from the contingent fund in amounts not exceeding 
$5,000 and $2,500, respectively. ; 

TOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


The unexpended balance of the $50,000 heretofore appropriated 
to enable the Joint Committee to Investigate Northern Pacific 
Land Grants is recommended to be reappropriated and contin- 
ued during the fiscal year 1928 to enable the committee to 
complete its investigations and submit its report. Approxi- 
mately $30,500 remains unexpended in the fund and authority is 
granted, as in previous extension of the fund, to permit pay- 
ment to the secretary and disbursing officer at the rate of not 
o exceed $50 per month. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


The committee has eliminated the estimate of $245,000 sub- 
mitted for consideration in connection with a study of improved 
ventilation for the Hall of the House of Representatives. In 
the opinion of the committee no such study has been made of 
the problems involved as would justify an appropriation at this 
time. It is recommended that further consideration be given 
to the question, definite recommendations prepared after care- 
ful analysis of the different systems of ventilation, and plans 
and estimates prepared for future consideration by Congress. 

| would like to further direct the attention of the committee, 
in passing, to this item. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield; but make it very brief. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This is a matter that I called the atten- 
tion of the House to the other day. As I understand it, the 
irchiteet has recommended that there should be expended 
$245,000 to provide proper ventilation here. I also understand 
that the Senate will put in this bill $185,000 to properly ven- 
tilate the Senate Chamber. I am wondering, if the Senate is 
to have a ventilating system put in at this time, why the House 
should not have the same system installed? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think the Senate is any criterion for 
the action of this House. We have expended, time and time 
again, thousands of dollars for the proper ventilation of this 
Chamber, with very unsatisfactory results. It is true the 
Senate is proposing to appropriate $185,000 to try out a new 
experiment in reference to ventilating the Senate Chamber. We 
may profit by reason of their experimentation. They may be 
able to furnish us virtue to follow. Let us give them a chance. 
\Ve do not know about it now. It is purely experimentation 
upon a theoreticai proposition that has been untried except in 
i very few instances where the conditions that obtain are not 
it all the same as those that obtain here. 


BOTANIC GARDEN 


{927 


The sum of $2,000 is recommended for the improvement of 
roads at the nurseries in lieu of the $4,000 requested. 

The committee recommends $600,000 of the $820,000 recom- 
mended for the enlargement and relocation of the Botanic 
Garden under the provisions of the act approved January 5, 
1927. Of the sum recommended, $20,000 was asked for the 
removal and reerection of the Bartholdi Fountain, and $800,000 
for the acquisition of the property in the squares proposed to 
be taken. The committee has eliminated the amount for re- 
moval of the fountain at the present time believing that such 
removal should not take place until all land in the area has 
been acquired and construction is authorized for the new con- 
servatories that are proposed. The amount for acquisition of 
the property has been reduced from $800,000 to $600,000. The 
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estimate of $800,000 was based upon twice the assessed value of 
the property. Square 576 has an assessed value of $334,096 
and square 578, exclusive of property owned by the District 
government, has an assessed value of $53,333, making a total 
assessed value of the two squares of $387,429. 
I want to say to the gentlemen of this committee that there 
seems to be an idea prevailing in the District of Columbia that 
when property is to be taken by the Government for the purpose 
| of making public improvements, that, in addition to the assessed 
value of such property, there should be added 100 per cent, 
and then some other per cent. Your committee in charge of 
this bill has not subscribed to this theory. One of the com- 
| mittees of this House that has to do with appropriations has 
| permitted to be added only 25 per cent in addition to the 
assessed value. It occurs to me that notice ought to be served 
now upon the property owners of this city, whose property may 


be taken either by purchase or by condemnation, that a reason- 
able price, and a reasonable price only, will be paid to them 
for this purpose of upbuilding the District of Columbia, and 
that the citizenry here ought to have some interest themselves 
in seeing to it that the Government which has to pay for a 
very large proportion of this improvement, should not be held 
up in this undertaking. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The sum of $40,000 is recommended for the period until 
June 30, 1928, for carrying into effect the provisions of act of 
February 10, 1927, requiring the Librarian of Congress to have 
prepared a biennial index to the legislation of the Stafes. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

A reappropriation is recommended of the unexpended balances 
of appropriations heretofore made for carrying into effect the 
act directing the President to institute and prosecute suits to 
cancel certain leases of oil lands and incidental contracts in 
connection with naval oil reserves. Approximately $72,000 
remains unexpanded and will be needed for payment of obliga- 
tions heretofore incurred and for expenses to be incurred in 
connection with a continuation of the suits including the Fall- 
Sinclair conspiracy case, the argument of the demurrers on the 
bribery indictments of Messrs. Fall and Sinclair, the Sinclair 
contempt case, and the argument of the Mammoth Oil case 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

TARIFF COMMISSION 

The sum of $49,000 is recommended to enable the commission 
to continue work already begun on certain investigations under 
section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 which were ordered by the 
President or requested by resolution of the Senate after the 
appropriations for the current year had been approved. These 
investigations will have to be discontinued unless the additional 
amount recommended is granted. 

We felt this was essential by reason of the fact the evidence 
discloses these investigations ‘are going on very largely with 
reference to certain articles that are peculiarly of interest to the 
agricultural sections of this country. We are all trying to help 
agriculture, and we feel this work should not be retarded on 
account of any action by the Congress in not providing sufficient 
appropriation to carry on the work. 

VETERANS’ BUREAU 

A reappropriation of unexpended balances amounting approxi- 
mately to $36,667,172.43 is recommended to cover payments dur- 
ing the remainder of the fiscal year 1927 on account of military 
and naval compensation. The insufficiency of the appropria- 
tion for this purpose for this fiscal year is due in part to the 
act of July 2, 1926, which authorizes the payment of compensa- 
tion at the rate of $50 per month in cases where a tubercular 
condition has reached the stage of arrest, and extends the date 
for filing claims to 10 years, for good cause shown, from the 
date of discharge or death. The remainder of the amount is 
brought about by those sections of the act of June 7, 1924, mak- 

ing mandatory the payment of compensation in cases where an 

ex-service man is shown to be suffering from a neuropsychiatric 
| disease, active tuberculosis, and so forth, by presuming the dis- 
ability to be service connected and requiring the formulation 
of a new rating schedule based on the earning capacity in the 
similar civil occupation to that in which the beneficiary was 
engaged at the time of enlistment. 

The Veterans’ Bureau has furnished the following estimate 








of the cost and effect on the current appropriation of the pro- 

visions of the acts quoted: 

nn COI 1 en gceeeniimide eslueentianineniitne ts $5, OTS, 000 

SL SE ea ae ee 16, 800, 000 

Arrested tuberculosis ti iat ee 10. 050. 000 

Extension of time for filing claims._._....--..___...-____ ” 175. 000 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The amount recommended for the District of Columbia is 
$813,273.41, which is $400,000 less than the amount included 
in the Budget estimates. 

The largest sum included in this total is $250,000 for care of 
the insane ef the District of Columbia at the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. This item is occasioned in part by an increase in 
the per capita cost from $1.50 to $1.65 in the daily rates estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior, and also to an under- 
estimate of the original appropriation that would be required 
for the fiscal year 1927. 

The sum of $135,000 is recommended for appropriation out 
of the police and fire relief fund for the payment of pensions 
und relief authorized by law. This item and the one preceding 
for St. Elizabeths Hospital are the result of an indefensible 
practice of underestimating known needs and have been cor- 
rected in the Budget for the next fiscal year. 

The sums of $50,000 and $175,000, respectively, are recom- 
mended for a new site and the erection of an 8-room school 
building to replace the old Bell School at First and B Streets. 
The removal of this school becomes necessary on account of 
the recent act authorizing the extension and relocation of the 
Botanic Garden, the present school being located in the area 
now required by law for the Botanic Garden. 

The sum of $25,000 is recommended for the payment of 
annuities of school-teachers as authorized by law. 

Numerous small items are provided in varying amounts for 
the purthase or manufacture of additional motor-vehicle tags, 
advertising required by law, payment of employees’ disability 
compensation and expenses under the law, refund of erroneous 
collections, increases under the various courts on account of 
witnesses and jurors’ fees and expenses, and to cover audited 
claims and judgments. 

The appropriation for extension of streets and avenues is 
made available to pay the expenses and awards under the 
act of January 13, 1927, providing for the opening of a street 
from Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., and the act of 
February 14, 1927, providing for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and 8 Street SE. 

The appropriation for the payment of expenses and awards 
in connection with the widening of First Street NE., between 
G and Myrtle Streets, is continued available during the fiscal 
year 1928 for that purpose, and the time for filing the petition 
in condemnation therefor is extended for a period of six months 
from the date of approval of the act in which this extension 
of appropriation is carried. 

The appropriations for repair of bridges for the fiscal years 
1927 and 1928 are made available to enable the commissioners 
to have repairs made to the Highway Bridge and Klingle Road 
Bridge by day Jabor instead of by contract, if it should prove 
more advantageous to the District to do so. 

A sum not in excess of $50,000 remaining in the balance of 
appropriations heretofore made for the construction of school 
buildings, is made available to provide for seeding, sodding, 
and otherwise improving the grounds surrounding 18 completed 
and occupied schools. 

The committee has eliminated the estimate of $400,000 and 
the contract authority of $500,000 additional for the erection 
of a new building for the police court in Judiciary Square. 
In view of the buildings now on the square, the District Su- 
preme Court Building and the Court of Appeals Building, the 
space to be given to another building is limited, due to the 
need for providing there only such a building as will, in size 
and architecture, fit into the symmetry of the location. Such 
a building as is now projected would at a maximum make 
available five court rooms, and the present police court now 
has four judges and more have been suggested in order to 
relieve the congestion of cases. The future growth of that 
court, rapid as it must be, coupled with the suggestion recently 
made for legislation to consolidate the police court and the 
municipal court, render it inadvisable, in the opinion of the 
committee, to commence work on this project now at this site. 

I wish to say, in passing, this is but another demonstration of 
the shortsightedness of this Government in making provision 
to take care of the public needs so far as public buildings are 
concerned. I expect it has been the observation of every Mem- 
ber of this Congress that in his own locality he has seen the 
erection of a public building even for post-office purposes when 
the primary purpose has been simply to meet the needs then 
required without any regard to the future needs. In the town 
in which I live a post office was erected in 1882 or 1884. The 
building met the then requirements. Within six years after its 
completion an addition was built, and then 10 years thereafter 
a second addition was built that covered all the ground avail- 
able for a building. The building is now utterly inadequate to 
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meet the requirements at this place. What is true there has 
been true, in large part, I dare say, throughout the United 
States ; and this is a matter, I think, which is within the expe. 
rience of most of the Representatives here. It is a shortsighted 
policy. Impressed with this idea, and with the knowledge of 
the facts which we had before us with reference to the require. 
ments now and the future requirements with reference to a 
police court, we felt it would be a shortsighted policy upon the 
part of this Congress to make this appropriation until a loca- 
tion has been had that will meet not only the present require- 
ments but will make some adequate provision for the necessities 
of the future. 

Another thing I want to call to your attention is the fact that 
this proposition was to locate the police court upon a little bit 
of space that is now back of the Federal courthouse building 
and to make it correspond with the architectural beauty and 
idealism of that section of our public buildings. One of the 
things that the Fine Arts Commission ought to be made to 
realize is that it is not only their province to beautify the city of 
Washington, but they should have some idea with respect to the 
practicability and the utilization of public buildings when they 
are located. [Applause.] It occurs to me notice should be 
served upon the members of this commission that they are pre- 
sumed to have a little bit of utilitarianism and practicability in 
their make-ups, as well as idealism in the construction of build- 
ings in the future. 

The sum of $3,300 is recommended to enable the Architect 
of the Capitol to effect changes in the courthouse of the 
District of Columbia by conversion of the public-restaurant 
space into office rooms, the conversion of a storage room into 
a room for housing jurors, and the making of provision for 
storage in space not otherwise occupied. 

Appropriations are provided to supplement existing appropri- 
ations to enable the Board of Public Welfare to supply board 
and care for children committed by the courts of the District. 

The sum of $13,000 is recommended for supplying furnish- 
ings for the new wing to the District Jail now under con- 
struction and $8,690 is provided for the compensation of addi- 
tional guards from August 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928. 

The sum of $14,000 is recommended for renewing the ele- 
vators in the Columbia Hospital. 

The use of $5,000 of appropriations heretofore made for 
the Officé of Public Buildings and Parks is recommended for 
expenditure for the erection of a public comfort station on 
public land at Seventeenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., subject to the contribution of the sum of $2,500 toward 
the project by a local street-railway company to provide for 
inclusion in the project of a waiting room for patrons of street- 
car and bus lines. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Authority is recommended for the payment of accounts 
amounting to $1,000 for expenses for architect’s fees and in- 
spection services in connection with the erection of a building 
for the Weather Bureau at Lansing, Mich. 

The sum of $11,560 is recommended to enable the Weather 
Bureau to expedite the furnishing of meteorological data to 
the air services of the War and Navy Departments. 

The sum of $25,000 is recommended to enable the Forest 
Service to combat infestations of the Black Hills beetle in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, on the Oregon & California 
Railroad lands, and in the Colorado, Crater, Deschutes, and 
Beaver Head and Bitter Root National Forests. 

The sum of $25,000 is recommended for the fiscal year 192s 
to enable the Bureau of Animal Industry to extend the in 
spection service to stockyards at Ogden, Utah; Evansville, Ind.: 
Spokane, Wash.; Meridian, Miss.; Grand Island, Norfolk, and 
Fremont, Nebr.; Lexington, Ky.; Union City, Tenn.; and Moul- 
trie, Ga. 

The sum of $2,400 is recommended to enable the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to continue investigations in North Carolina 
in connection with adaption of the wild blueberry. 

The sum of $35,000 is carried to enable the Bureaus of 
Chemistry and Plant Industry to continue investigations and 
conduct experiments in connection with the application, manu- 
facture, and effect of insecticides and fungicides. 

For the enforcement of the act approved February 15, 1927. 
regulating the importation of milk and cream into the United 
States, the sum of $50,000 is recommended. 

The sum of $35,000 is recommended to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused by the appearance 
of a new infestation of the pink boll worm of cotton in the 
State of Arizona. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The sum of $36,000 is recommended for retired pay in the 
Lighthouse Service, mainly due to the recent extensions by 
law of retirement for disability to employees of the service. 
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The sum of $350,000 is recommended for a new surveying 
vessel for the Coast and Geodetic Survey to replace the Bache, 
» vessel 55 years old, recently inspected by the Steamboat In- 
pection Service and termed unfit in its present condition and 
deemed unworthy of the expensive repairs necessary to render 
her serviceable. The acquisition of a new vessel will permit 
the retirement also of the Hydrographer, a smaller vessel, ex- 
pensive of operation and repair, and will permit a considerable 
s<iving in repair and operation, as well as provide for more 
effective work on the part‘of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in surveys on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

For the Bureau of Fisheries, the sum of $30,000 is granted 
to enable the bureau to continue studies for the utilization of 
unmarketable fish, the use of fish waste, and to conduct experi- 
ments in handling, merchandising, and distributing fishery 
products; the sum of $40,000 is granted for vessels of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, of which $20,000 is to make necessary 
alterations to a mine planter transferred from the War De- 
partment to replace the vessel Phalarope at the Woods Hole 
(Mass.) station, and $20,000 to purchase a power boat to re- 
place the vessel Gannet at the Boothbay Harbor (Me.) station ; 
the sum of $15,000 is recommended for repairs and improve- 
ments to the grounds, ponds, water supply, and buildings of 

» Neosho, (Mo.) hatchery. 

To my mind this is an important proposition. We are wast- 

» millions of dollars each year because of our utter want of 
apacity to take care of the fish waste of the country. There 
are millions of fish caught each year that are absolutely un- 

iarketable as far as being used that might be utilized for 

rtilization of the lands of this country. It strikes me that out 

f that we might realize enough to replenish the rapidly dimin- 

hing fish not only in the streams throughout the country but 
fish of the ocean. The fish product of the ocean has been so 
creat that we have not realized its wonderful importance. 
Now it is diminishing rapidly so far as fishing along the coast 

coneerned. It has been demonstrated that it is diminishing 
largely by reason of the waste that goes into the ocean, which 
could be commercialized and rendered of advantage to upbuild 
the entire country. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman says unmarketable fish. 
oes he mean fish that is not edible? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And has the gentleman considered these 
young small fish that are destroyed, millions of them? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; millions of them. There is some sort of 
fish that skims along the surface of the sea that can be caught 
in large quantities, that is a nuisance as far as the fish indus- 
try is econeerned, but which could be utilized as fertilizer and 
in the production of oil. 

Here is another proposition: In Alaska and all through the 

rthwestern country where the salmon industry prevails and 
is a great source of commercial activity, about one-half of the 
fish goes to waste because there has been no provision made for 
its utilization. It not only goes to waste so far as its practical 
utilization is concerned, but becomes a nuisance and is a 
destructive element in the fish industry itself, for it is thrown 
back into the sea in a decayed condition, that results in the 
contamination of the water and the destruction of fish in large 
quantities, 

For the Bureau of Mines the sum of $25,000 is provided for 
more extensive experiments in connection with the production 
of manganese at the mining experiment station in Minneapolis, 
nnd $70,000 is granted for continuing operation of the experi- 
mental oil-shale plant in Colorado. 

For the Patent Office there is recommended $25,000 for the 
employment of additional temporary personnel to expedite the 
arrearage Of work in handling patent applications. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


For the Bureau of Indian Affairs there is recommended the 
sum of $586,515.86, an increase of $2,300 over the Budget esti- 
mates. The amount recommended includes $96,303.11 for 
expenses of transportation of goods and supplies for the Indian 
Service ; $90,000 for expenses incidental to the cutting and sale 
of timber on Indian reservations; $28,000, payable from tribal 
funds, for the construction of a well for Northern Navajo 
School and Agency at Shiprock, N. Mex.; $80,000 for a new 
boys’ dormitory at the Santa Fe, N. Mex., school; $75,000 for 
improvements at the Wahpeton, N. Dak., school; $8,000 for the 
school building at Burns, Oreg.; $55,000 for the construction 
and equipment of a tuberculosis sanatorium at Fort Defiance, 
on the Navajo Reservation in Arizona; $10,000 for the recon- 
struction of the employees’ quarters at the Shawnee Sani- 
tarium, Okla.; $25,000, from tribal funds of the Fort Belknap 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Indians, Montana, for use in the purchase of seed, animals, 
machinery, tools, etc.; $2,300 for the purchase of land and the 
erection of a monument and tablet on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in Montana; $1,500 for a monument 
to Quannah Parker, late chief of the Comanche Indians; 
$° ),801.20 for compensation to the Indians of the Jemez and 
Tesuque pueblos in New Mexico for loss of lands and water 
rights in accordance with the findings of the Pueblo Lands 
Board; $85,000 from the tribal funds of the Kiowa, Apache, 
and Comanche Indians for payment of attorney fees under the 
tribal contract approved October 12, 1923, and $200,000 from 
the funds of such Indians to be distributed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, share and share alike, to all recognized mem 
bers of such tribes; and $125,000 for the construction of a road 
on the Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz., being part of the 
highway from Tucson to Ajo. 

The sum of $37,200,000 is recommended for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1927 for the payment of pensions in accordance 
with existing law. The increase is due almost entirely to the 
new legislation affecting pensions passed at the last session of 
Congress. It is estimated that the act of May 1, 1926, granting 
additional pensions in Spanish War cases increased the 1927 
expenditures by $20,160,000; the act of May 5, 1926, granting 
increased pensions to maimed soldiers, by $100,000; the act of 
July 3, 1926, granting additional pensions in Civil War cases, 
$12,040,000; it is also estimated that special acts during the 
session will cause additional expenditures during the year of 
approximately $900,000. The normal deficiency in the original 
appropriation, if no new legislation had been enacted, might 
have been as high as $4,000,000. 

Under the Bureau of Reclamation the sum of $300,000 is 
recommended for the Okanogan project, Washington. Of this 
amount $280,000 is for the purpose of providing a pumping 
plant for furnishing additional water to approximately 4,200 
acres now under irrigation and $20,000 is for the purpose of 
lining existing canals. Several severe water shortages render 
it advisable to install the pumping plant and the cost thereof 
will be covered by a contract with the water users providing 
for repayment of the cost of construction in 30 equal annual 
installments without interest. 

The sum of $500,000 is recommended for the Riverton irri- 
gation project, Wyoming, for the construction of the first 18 
miles of the Pilot Canal, which will bring under water approxi- 
mately 14,000 acres of land. 

For the Newlands project, Nevada, the sum of $100,000 is 
made available from existing appropriations for the reconstrue- 
tion of the Truckee Canal. Operation and maintenance of the 
project has recently been taken over by the water users and the 
cost of reconstruction of the canal, $150,000 in all, is under con- 
tract for repayment by the Truckee-Carson irrigation district 
in 60 equal semiannual repayments without interest. 

The unexpended balance, approximately $100,000, now avyail- 
able for the development of water-storage facilities on the 
Black Canyon unit of the Boise, Idaho, project, is continued 
available until June 30, 1928. 

For the investigation of arid, semiarid, and cut-over timber- 
lands by the Bureau of Reclamation, the sum of $50,000 is 
recommended, which is $15,000 in excess of the Budget esti- 
mate. This sum, together with the $15,000 already available 
for the fiscal year 1928, will provide a total of $65,000 for in 
vestigations to be conducted in the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Florida by a special committee appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The investigation deals primarily with cut-over 
and swamp lands and involves a survey of such areas in the 
various States that are interested in the problems of drainage 
and reclamation of waste lands and their possibilities of res- 
toration to use and subsequent settlement and colonization 
The sum of $100,000 was authorized for such investigations by 
section 4 of the act approved December 5, 1924, and the amount 
recommended in the bill will bring the total of appropriations 
under that section up to $80,000. 

I desire to say that the increased estimate of $15,000 is car- 
rying out the authorization of Congress passed some time ago 
for the purpose of making a survey and recommendation with 
reference to the possibilities of the cut-over lands and the 
swamp lands in five or six of the Southern States. We were told 
that by an additional appropriation of $15,000 in addition to 
the $35,000 recommended in the Budget that this work might 
be completed. We felt that it was a part of economy to grant 
the proposition. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I was about to 
$15,000 was all they asked for. 

Mr. WOOD. That is all. 

The sum of $100,000 is recommended for refund of con- 
struction charges heretofore paid on reclamation projects and 
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subject to refund under section 42 of the act approved May 
1926. Such act eliminated from the various reclamation 
projects certain lands which bave been classified as perma- 
nently unproductive and provided for refund to the settlers 
of such amounts as had been paid by them as construction 
charges on such lands after making certain credits and deduc- 
tions provided for by the act. Claims for such refunds have 
been received from settlers on a number of the projects, and the 
fund provided will enable the Bureau of Reclamation to make 
refunds as they are approved. 

Two previous appropriations of $35,000 each made available 
for the share of the United States in the cost of operation 
and maintenance of the Colorado River front work and levee 
system adjacent to the Yuma Federal irrigation project in 
Arizona and California are reappropriated and made avail- 
able for such purpose entirely at cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the 
river and harbor act approved January 21, 1927. 

The sum of $52,000 is granted for the enlargement of the 
power plant at the Freedmen’s Hospital to provide for heat, 
light, and power for the new medical building and girls’ dormi- 
tory, which have recently been provided for Howard Uni- 
versity. 


25, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

For the Department of Justice and the judiciary there is 
recommended a total of $2,213,698.25, the amount of the Budget 
estimates. Included in this total ars the following amounts 
for the fiseal year 1927, for expenses of United States courts: 
$280,000 for additional compensation to Federal judges on 
account of the increases provided under the act of December 
13, 1926, to cover the period from January 1 to June 30, 1927; 
$200,000 for expenses of offices of United States marshals on 
account of the storage and guarding of seized liquor; $65,000 
for salaries and expenses for offices of clerks of courts to 
cover a limited number of increases in salary for deputy 
clerks and to provide for additional judicial districts recently 
established; $75,000 for fees of United States commissioners ; 
$300,000 for fees of witnesses, on account of the recent change 
in law increasing the per diem for attendance and for sub- 
sistence ; $210,000 for fees of jurors, on account of the change 
in law increasing the per diem fee; $75,000 for pay of bailiffs, 
to cover an underestimate of the year’s expense; $25,000 for 
miscellaneous expenses of United States courts, caused by 
the publication of notices of actions to cancel naturalization 
certificates; and $25,000 for printing and binding of briefs 
and other printing supplies for use of the courts. A number 
of items for 1926 and prior years are allowed to cover bil!s 
audited and settled by the Comptroller General, and for which 
no funds are now available. 

The sum of $12,000 is included for payment of the share of 
the United States in locating and marking the boundary line 
between the States of Oklahoma and Texas in accordance with 
the decree of the Supreme Court of the United States, dated 
Januury 3, 1927, and conditioned upon the contribution of a like 
gmount by each of such States. 

The sums of $50,000, $10,000, and $2,500, respectively, are 
recommended for maintenance at the penitentiaries at Leaven- 
worth, Atlanta, and McNeil Island, to cover increased popula- 
tion und to meet for a part of the current fiscal year the in- 
creased discharge gratuities provided for prisoners by recent 
legislation. 

For the Leavenworth Penitentiary an unexpended balance 
now available for the shoe and brush and broom factory is con- 
tinued available during the next fiscal year in order to provide 
for completion of the equipment of the plant for manufacture 
of brushes and brooms. 

For the penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., the sum of $272.300 is 
recommended and an unexpended balance of $200,000 hereto- 
fore granted for boilers is made available, providing a fund of 
$472,300 for renewal and extension of the power plant and the 
installation of a water system. A recent survey of the power 
plant by a competent engineer indicates that it is badly in 
need of immediate rehabilitation. The report of the engineer 
states that present boilers are considered unsafe for the pres- 
sure required to operate the old engines and pumps. Water 
purchased for the institution during this year will cost some- 
thing over $55,000. Approximately one-half of the current for 
the institution last year was purchased. It is estimated that 
the saving resulting from the generation with new machinery of 
all current required for the penitentiary will be approximately 
$28,000 per annum based on last year’s consumption. Aside 
from the factor of safety, which is the most important con- 
sideration in connection with the plant, the amount of outlay 
represents a businesslike proposal in the management of the 
institution. The appropriation includes authority for the At- 
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torney General to secure the services of an engineer to prepare 
plans and specifications and supervise construction and in- 
stallation, 

The sum of $20,000 is made available for the construction of 
an addition to the textile mill at Atlanta to permit the insta)- 
lation of existing machinery for the weaving of wider canvas for 
use of the various departments of the Government. 

A previous appropriation of $20,000 heretofore made avail- 
able for drainage in connection with the farm at the Atlanta 
Penitentiary is made available for the purchase or hire of the 
necessary dredging machinery. 

At the McNeil Island Penitentiary the sum of $4,000 is made 
available for the repair to the docks and dolphins damaged by 
storm and $60,000 is granted for machinery and equipment for 
distribution and .‘orage systems for the water supply. 

For the United States Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, the 
sum of $100,000 is made available from the unexptnded balance 
of the current appropriation for maintenance to provide for the 
erection of a brick plant to give employment to inmates and to 
provide material for the erection of necessary buildings. The 
institution is on the site of Camp Sherman, an Army canton- 
ment during the war of approximately of 1,900 acres. Prisoners 
are now living in the temporary war buildings without any 
inclosure. Tests of the shale made by the Bureau of Standards 
indicate that a good grade of common brick can be made at the 
reformatory. The commercial price of common brick compa- 
rable to those that can be manufactured at the reformatory is 
$15 a thousand, and with prison labor available it is estimated 
that the reformatory plant can produce them at $5 per thou- 
sand. The plans for development at Chillicothe contemplate 
housing 1,000 prisoners, which would call for structures involy- 
ing the use of approximately 18,000,000 brick, and the produc- 
tion of this number would more than twice amortize the invest- 
ment in the brick plant. After the completion of construction 
work at the reformatory, brick could then be sold to other 
branches of the Government. 

The sum of $12,000 is provided for maintenance at the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys in the District of Columbia on 
increased population and $500,000 additional is provided for 
maintenance of United States prisoners in State penitentiaries 
and city and county jails. 

Legislation is recommended authorizing the Attorney General 
to enter into contracts for a period not exceeding three years 
for the subsistence and care of Federal prisoners in lieu of the 
present authority for not to exceed one year. The superin 
tendent of prisons believes that economy in operation will result 
from a longer period of contracting, particularly by having 
contracts staggered instead of all expiring at one time in the 
fiscal year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The sum of $200,000 is recommended for expenses of regu- 
lating immigration, to prevent cessation in deportation work, 
and diminution in the strength of the border patrol, and to 
enable the present organization to fit into the increased organi- 
zation which has been provided for the next fiscal year. 

The sum of $237,000 is recommended for general renovation 
of the immigration station at Ellis Island, N. Y., including 
painting, electric wiring, pipe covering, screens, plumbing re- 
newals, and the installation of a new 10-inch water main from 
the island to the New Jersey shore. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The sum of $1,080,000, comprising $540,000 under the Bureau 
of Engineering and $540,000 under the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, is granted for repairs and alterations in the sub- 
marine S—48. 

For public works of the Navy the following are recom- 
mended: For rebuilding a portion of the industrial railroad at 
the Puget Sound (Wash.) Navy Yard, $75,000; for replacement 
of one-half of the piers at the submarine base, New London, 
Conn., $150,000; for replacing public-work facilities destroyed 
by fire at the New York Navy Yard, $50,000; for replacing the 
fuel-oil dock at Guantanamo, Cuba, naval station, $75,000: for 
the construction of a steel bridge over Archers Creek at the 
marine barracks, Parris sland, 8S. C., $30,000; and toward the 
construction of public works at the marine barracks, Quantico. 
Va., in accordance with the act approved February 15, 1927, 
$1,650,000, together with contract authority for the full authori- 
zation under such act of $2,205,900. 

The sum of $842,500 is recommended to reimburse appropria- 
tions of the Marine Corps for unusual and extraordinary ex- 
penses incurred by the d ‘ail of marines for guarding the mails 
from October 20, 1926, to February 19, 1927. 

The sum of $500,000 is recommended under increase of the 
Navy to cover an increase of $200,000 in the cost of the Holland 
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and $300,000 to cover the increases in the cost of the subma- 
rines V-1 to V—3, inclusive. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The sum of $30,000 is recommended to cover rewards earned 
during the fiscal year 1926 for the detection, arrest, and convic- 
tion of post-office and mail robbers, and authority is granted to 
expend during the fiscal year 1927 an additional sum of not to 
xceed $5,000 for the purpose of securing information concern- 
ng violations of the postal laws and for services and informa- 
ion looking toward the apprehension of criminals. 

The sum of $23,000 is recommended for an addition to the 
und for traveling expenses of post-office inspectors to cover 
inereased travel in connection with measuring rural routes 
and investigations in connection with consolidation of routes. 

For the vehicle service the sum of $965,000 is recommended, 
of which $560,000 is made available for the purchase of 650 
armored cabs and the making of alterations to the trucks upon 
which they will be mounted. 

Authority is granted the Postmaster General to purchase 
and maintain tractors and trailer trucks in connection with 
the operation of the sereen-wagon and City Delivery and collec- 
(ion services, 

Legislation is recommended authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to hire vehicles from letter carriers for use in the City 
Delivery and collection service, either under an allowance or 
on a contract basis. It has been the practice of the Post Office 
Department to make such allowances to letter carriers for use 
of vehicles for many years, but a recent ruling of the Comp- 
troller General has questioned the practice and legislative sanc- 
tion is sought for its continuance. 

DEPARTMENT OF 


The sum of $17,000 is recommended under three appropria- 
tions to provide for salaries of ministers and clerks and office 
expenses for the period from March 1 to June 30, 1927, in con- 
nection with the establishments of missions in the Dominion of 
Canada and in the Irish Free State. 

The sum of $30,316 is provided for installation of additional 
water-gauging stations and the improvement of existing stations 
in connection with the water boundary between the United 
States and Mexico, and authority is granted for the transfer 
of this sum and the 1928 allotment for water-gauging work to 
the Geological Survey for direct expenditure. 

The sum of $5,000 is allowed for expenses in connection with 
the International Congress of Soil Science to be held in the 
United States from June 13 to June 22, 1927, under authority of 
the public resolution approved April 3, 1926. 

Reappropriations are recommended of existing funds for the 
nternational Commission on Public and Private International 
aw and for the International Radiotelegraphic Convention to 
e held in Washington. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Appropriations under the Treasury Department are recom- 
mended as follows: $15,000 to cover shipment of coin and paper 
currency, and $7,500 to provide for the recoinage of worn and 
uncurrent minor coins; $5,000 under the customs service to 
provide for refund of duties paid on domestic animals returned 
to the United States under the act approved May 24, 1926; 
the sums of $93,000 and $25,000, respectively, are made avail- 
able from the appropriation for “ Pay and allowances” of the 
(‘oast Guard to provide for transportation of enlisted men and 
for the rental and incidental equipment of docks in New York 
for use by vessels of the Coast Guard; the sums of $13,450 and 
S89,.451, respectively, are granted to the Public Health Service 
or pay of commissioned officers and for expenses in connection 

ith examination of immigrants abroad. 

The following sums are recommended under public buildings: 
$12,000 for repairs to the roof of the courthouse and post office 
ut New York; $20,000 for restoration of the bulkhead and other 
river-front work at the Marcus Hook, Pa., quarantine station: 
$30,000 for additional water supply at the Carville, La., 
leprosarium; and $150,000 for the employment of outside 
architects in connection with public buildings ; $32,569.28 to pay 
the claim of the Davis Construction Co. for losses due to war 
conditions in connection with the construction of the Post 
Office Department equipment shops in Washington. 

The sum of $25,000 is recommended as a gratuity to the 
American Printing House for the Blind in accordance with the 
provisions of the act approved February 8, 1927. 

WAR 
MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


STATE 


I 
I 
| 


DEPARTMENT 


An appropriation of $1,100,000 is recommended toward cover- 
ing a deficiency in pay of the Army for the fiscal year 1926, 
which at present amounts to $1,438,534, the difference between 
the actual figure of deficiency and the amount recommended in 
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the bill being met by funds which are available by law for that 
purpose. The appropriations for the fiscal year 1926 were 
based upon an enlisted strength of 118,750 men and the de- 
ficiency in the pay fund is due, not to any increase in the 
number of men, but rather to insufficiency of the Budget esti- 
mate, the passage of laws, after the appropriation had been 
made, which placed added burdens, upon the pay funds, and a 
number of administrative acts which entered into the pay 
factor. The average number of enlisted men during 1926 was 
117,616, less by 1,134 than Congress thought it had appropriated 
for when the 1926 appropriations were made. 

An appropriation of $2,426,809, together with the use of an 
unexpended balance of, $271,050, making altogether $2,697,859, 
is recommended for pay of the Army for the fiscal year 1927. 
When the appropriations for 1927 were made they were believed 
by Congress to be sufficient for the maintenance of an average 
enlisted strength throughout the fiscal year of 118,750 men. 
Last spring when it was apparent that the deficiency for pay of 
the Army for 1926 was going to cause a similar situation in pay 
for 1927, the President directed that the Army be maintained 
for 1927 within the appropriations. In order to do this it was 
believed that an average enlisted strength of 110,940 enlisted 
men could be maintained instead of the 118,750 originally in- 
tended. Further developments through unforeseen legislation 
adding burdens to the appropriation and other causes made it 
apparent later that in order to live within existing appropria- 
tions the Army enlisted strength might have to go as lew as 
102,000 men in order not to exceed the 1927 appropriation. The 
Budget for 1928 was based upon an average enlisted strength 
of 115,000 men and Congress by enactment of the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill has raised that number to 118,750 men 
and inserted funds which it is now believed will be sufficient to 
enable that number to be maintained. The amount recom- 
mended in the bill is caleulated to cover the deficiency which 
would exist on the basis of 110,000 men and to provide addi- 
tional sums to bring the enlisted strength up to 115,000 men by 
July 1 in order to fit into the program of 118,750 men for the 
fiscal year 1928 which Congress has provided. 

The committee has eliminated from the bill a paragraph of 
reappropriation of $2,226,583.42, which is part of an unex- 
pended balance of a previous appropriation that has been kept 
alive for a number of years to make settlements of claims aris- 
ing from transactions for the procurement of supplies and 
services in Europe under informal contract agreements and 
purchase orders and for personal services growing out of the 
hire of French civilian employees. Claims on hand affecting 
the hire of French civilians amount approximately to $15,000 
and claims for the procurement of supplies, ete., have a face 
value of $981,547.05, most of which, in the opinion of the rep- 
resentatives of the War Department, will be disallowed. In- 
asmuch as this appropriation is alive until June 30 next, the 
committee is of the opinion that all claims that are worthy 
can be adjudicated by that time and the authority to extend 
the life of the appropriation for another year is not granted. 

The sum of $1,097,510 is recommended for subsistence of the 
Army. The deficiency in subsistence is made up of three items: 
The sum of $458,864 to cover a reduction in the working 
stock of subsistence supplies on account of the advance of the 
prices of foodstuffs entering into the ration components, $494,- 
916 to cover the difference in the cost of the ration at the 
time the regular appropriation was made (33 cents) and 
the actual cost of the ration at the present time (36.12 cents), 
and $143,730 to cover the additional men which will be pro- 
vided for under the pay proposals contained in the bill to 
bring the enlisted strength up to 115,000 men by June 30 
next. 

The sum of $950,000 is recommended to cover a contract 
authorization previously established by law in connection with 
the program of permanent building construction at the Walter 
Reed General Hospital and completes appropriations under 
that project of $2,000,000. 

The sum of $85,000 is recommended for restoring a portion 
of the post hospital at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., recently 
stroyed by fire. 

The committee has eliminated the Budget estimate of $370,- 
000 for the construction of necessary works to provide for an 
increase in the water supply at Fort Douglas, Utah. The evi- 
dence developed in connection with the item does not indicate 
that there is any pressing need for the improvement at this 
time, and it is accordingly eliminated from consideration in 
connection with this bill. 

For repairs and improvements to the power plant at Fort Mills, 
Corregidor Island, P. I., the sum of $309,000 is recommended. 
The population of the island is about 7,000 and is dependent 
for water, light, refrigeration, and transportation facilities 
upon the operation of this plant. The present plant has been 
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in operation since 1912 and its rehabilitation at this time is 
represented as a matter of pressing importance. 

For the Air Service, the sum of $141,855 is allowed for fly- 
ing training for approximately 1,000 reserve officers between 
now and July 1. Funds available for such purposes during 
the current year amount approximately to $400,000, and in 
some corps areas such training had to be discontinued in 
October and November. The amount recommended in the bill 
will allow about six hours of flying for each of the 1,000 


officers during the remainder of the current fiscal year, and | 
will serve to keep the reserve pilots interested in continuing | 


their training. 

Two items of considerable magnitude under the Ordnance 
Department have been omitted from the bill. Sums aggregating 
$814,448, comprised of $591,262 under transportation of the 
Army, $123,186 under ordnance service, and $100,000 under 


repairs of arsenals, were requested for the removal of high- | 


explosive ammunition from the Curtis Bay ordnance reserve 
depot, Maryland, and items aggregating $2,338,233, comprised 
of $1,638,768 for Army transportation, $221,965 under ordnance 
service, and $447,500 under repairs and improvements of 


arsenals were requested for the removal of explosives from the | 


Raritan ordnance reserve depot, New Jersey. These amounts, 
aggregating $3,152,681, contemplated the removal of approxi- 
mately 16,800 tons of explosives from the Curtis Bay depot 
and 32,200 tons from the Raritan depot, and the transfer of 
this material to ordnance depots at Ogden, Utah; Savanna, IIl.; 
Pig Point, Va.; and Charleston, 8S. C. The committee was not 
impressed with the urgent necessity for the removal of this 
explosive material at this time, nor is it certain that it will 
be any more acceptable to the people residing in some of the 
communities at which it is proposed to be stored than it is 
now to the people residing in the communities where it is now 
stored. 

The sum of $50,000 is carried for alterations to the span of 
the Government bridge at Rock Island, IIl., to provide for the 
passage of vessels plying the Mississippi River, and is recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers as in the interest of 
navigation and an improvement that would be required of 
private interests if the bridge were so owned. 

NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES 

Two items are recommended in connection with the improve- 
ment and marking of graves in American cemeteries in France. 
The sum of $94,953 is allowed for the removal and reinterment 
of 695 remains in the Somme Cemetery and 1,866 remains in the 
Oise-Aisne Cemetery and will complete the work of rearrange- 
ment of graves in the American cemeteries in France. The 
sum of $186,000 is allowed for the purchase of headstones for 
the marking of graves of American soldiers abroad. The sum 
of $548,550 has heretofore been made available for this purpose 
and the additional amount allowed will complete the sum that 
is necessary for the purchase and installation of 31,000 marble 
crosses in lieu of the slabs which were planned at the time the 
original appropriation was made. 

in accordance with the act of July 3, 1926, an appropriation 
of $50,000 is granted for completing the tomb of the unknown 
soldier in Arlington Cemetery, and legislation is included to 
enable the Secretary of War to take whatever steps may be 
necessary to secure designs and services in connection with the 
work, 

Appropriations are also recommended for other projects as 
follows: $10,000 for surveys and repairs in connection with the 
restoration of the Lee Mansion under the authority of the reso- 
lution of March 4, 1925; $7,100 for the purchase of privately 
owned land situated within the boundaries of the Shiloh Na- 
tional Military Park: $50,000 toward the establishment of a 
national military park to be known as the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania Battle Fields Memorial created by the act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927; and $11,135 for the purchase of artificial limbs, 
or payment of commutation therefor, for Civil and Spanish War 
veterans and soldiers of the regular Military Establishment in 
accordance with the increased allowances granted by the act of 
February 11, 1927. 

The sum of $5,000 is recommended for the improvement of 
the road and incidental repairs and improvements at the Lin- 
eoln Birthplace Memorial in Kentucky on representation made 
to the committee that proper access is not provided for those 
desiring to visit the memorial. : 

In accordance with the authority of section of the river 
and harbor act approved January 21, 1927, and under the con- 
tract authorized thereby the sum of $5,500,000 is recommended 
for the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal and other property 
pertaining thereto. 

Of the estimate of $150,000 requested for examinations, sur- 
veys, and contingencies to cover surveys authorized by the 
river and harbor act of January 21, 1927, the committee 
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recommends the sum of $50,000 which it is believed will cover 
the surveys of most pressing importance between now and the 
time another appropriation will become available. 

The sum of $15,000 is recommended toward the construction 
of a public wharf and walk at Jamestown, Va., to provide 
access to the United States monument which commemorates 
the three hundredth anniversary of the settlement of James- 
town. The appropriation is conditioned upon the contribution 
of a like or larger amount through the assistance of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia and the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities. The paragraph provides that all 
sums for such wharf and walk shall be expended by the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army. 

For the several branches of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, a total of $154,300 is recommended to 
| cover increased costs of operation and the opening of a new 
ey at the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, at Hot Springs, 
| S. Dak. 


JUDGMENTS AND AUDITED CLAIMS 


The bill carries $202,138.82 for payment of judgments ren. 
dered against the United States by district courts and $1,020,- 
| 317.08 for the payment of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims. For the payment of claims allowed by the General 
Accounting Office under balances of appropriations which have 
lapsed and have been covered into the Treasury, a total of 
| $123,827.03 is carried. 

TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES UPON CHANGE OF STATION 


Section 3 of the bill provides that during the fiscal years 1927 
and 1928 appropriations available for payment of traveling 
expenses shall be available for the payment of traveling ex- 
penses of officers and employees upon transfer from one official 
station to another. Such has been the practice for many years 
in practically all departments of the Government; but a recent 
ruling of the Comptroller General casts some doubt upon the 
availability of certain of the appropriations for that purpose, 
| and in order to make it clear that such expenses are covered 
this paragraph is carried in the bill. In the absence of it, con- 
siderable embarrassment would result to many of the branches 
of the service and an unwarranted hardship and expense be 
placed upon the employees who are required by departmental 
authority to proceed from one station to another for official 
| duty. The paragraph provides that such expenses shall not be 
allowed when a change of official station is made at the request 





of the employee. 
Other important details of this bill wil! be considered under 
the five-minute rule. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 


All time has expired; and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and prior fiscal yeers, to provide supplemental appropria 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, 


} vw , 
and for other purposes, namely: 
} 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I did not consume any time 
in general debate to-day, because there were many gentlemen 
who wished to have an opportunity in general debate, many 
of whom were cut out by the fact that this morning the 
time was limited. In the very brief time at my disposal I 
can not enter into a detailed discussion of the bill. I may 
say that there is nothing controversial in it so far as the 
committee is concerned. It carries a great many items and 
appropriates a very large sum of money. I understand amend- 
ments will be offered during the consideration of the Dill. 
seeking to increase certain items and add new items. I want 
the House to understand that the committee gave very care- 
| ful consideration to all of the estimates and proposals made. 
We have been conducting hearings for over three weeks, and 
we went very carefully and fully into all of the propositions 
submitted. The bill. contains the judgment of the committee 
as to what should be carried in the bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 6 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I understood that there are no 
controversial matters in the bill. Will there be any contro- 


versial matters offered as amendments, so that the House ma) 
understand whether it is necessary to stay here while the bill 
is considered in Committee of the Whole? 
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Mr. BYRNS. I just stated that I understand there will be a 
number of amendments offered during its consideration, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And will those be controversial 
amendments so far as the committee is concerned? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. Mr, Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, Woop] has stated, this bill carries a total of 
s63,400,954.61. Since this bill was reported the gentleman from 
Indiana, in charge of the bill, has been authorized to offer cer- 
tain additional amendments which will probably increase the 
bill to the sum of $64,000,000. This is the second deficiency 
appropriation bill. The fifst deficiency bill passed at this ses- 
sion carried, in round numbers, $186,000,000. In addition to 
that the House passed a separate joint resolution carrying 
$10,000,000 for the eradication of the corn borer, and next 
Monday there will be presented to the House a bill providing 
for the construction of public buildings in this District and 
over the country carrying a sum amounting to possibly $20,- 
000,000. So, as a matter of fact, it will be found that at this 
session of Congress the deficiency appropriations will amount 
to considerably in excess of $300,000,000. As the gentleman 
from Texas said a few moments ago, it appears that in the last 
few years the deficiencies have been increasing in amounts. 
The gentleman asked why that was so. 

It is due, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] said, 
in a certain measure to the fact that Congress passes author- 
ization acts requiring additional appropriations. For instance, 
only a day or two ago this Congress passed a bill providing 
for loaning money to farmers in a few States in the West and 
a few in the South to the extent of $8,600,000 for the purpose 
of buying seed. That amount, I take it, will be carried in this 
bill before it comes to final passage in the Senate. In addi- 
tion to that only a day or two ago a bill was passed by the 
House increasing pensions, which will amount to $23,000,000 
per annum, according to statistics furnished by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. So I say in a certain measure these big 
increases in deficiencies are due to the fact that Congress is 
continually passing bills authorizing and requiring the appro- 
priation of money. There is another reason, and that is that the 
custom seems to have grown up in the past few years for the 
President in his budget to cut down estimates for appropria- 
tions, when it must be evident to the departments for which 
these appropriations are asked that it will be necessary before 
the conelusion of the fiscal year for which the appropriations 
are made to have additional appropriations. That is evidenced 
by the fact that in this bill there are a great many items for 
1928 by way of supplemental appropriations, although it has 
only been a week or two since the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills for 1928 were passed. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the President send in an 
estimate in his budget for these additional appropriations for 
1928? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. They are all sent in, and they are sent 
in frequently before the bills have been actually passed. I 
call attention to one special instance of this custom of the 
administration to underestimate the amount required for the 
purpose of holding down appropriations and taking credit for 


that fact, and then, later on, after the aggregate of the total | 


annual appropriation has been published over the country, 
coming to Congress:and requesting a deficiency to take care 
of these necessities of the Government. 

The act of the President on February 3 in increasing the 
ration allowance of the Army is a striking example of the 
deceptive policy which has grown up under this administration 
of submitting estimates which are not sufficient to carry on 
some of the activities of the Government, for the purpose of 
holding down appropriations, while at the same time it is 
clearly understood that the necessary amounts will be carried 
in the deficiency bills to be passed at a later session. The 
result is that the regular annual appropriations show a smaller 
amount than is actually required or expected to be appro- 
priated, and the administration takes credit for 
which are wholly fictitious. It is also evidence of the incon- 
sistency of the President. In his Budget message, submitted 
to Congress on December 3, the President asked for a ration 
allowance of 36 cents for the Army, and in a letter printed in 
the Army and Navy Journal on December 9 he said that he 
was convinced that his estimate would provide adequately for 
the Army, and an economic administration would assure a 
well-fed and a_ well-disciplined Army. The Appropriations 
Committee, after a careful hearing, increased the President’s 
estimate to 40 cents. The Senate committee concurred with 
the House committee and reported the Army appropriation bill 
to the Senate on February 8. On the very same day, without 
advising Congress so that the increase might be included in the 
regular appropriation bill then pending, the President issued 
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his order increasing the ration to 50% cents. This will result 
in a deficiency of $4,250,000 in the 1928 appropriation bill and 
will have to be carried in a deficiency bill next December. 
Yet in the face of the fact that the President increased the 
rations of the Army to the extent that I have named before, 
the appropriation bill actually passed the House, he signed a 
bill with the fact before him that a deficiency would neces- 
sarily result by reason of his action. 

But in the meantime the President gets credit for a saving 
which does not exist and which is plainly deceptive, and also 
for raising the ration allowance of the Army to what is more 
nearly equal that of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman used the word “ de- 
ceptive "—public officials who deceive Congress or the public— 
is not that akin morally to being dishonest a little? What is 
the gentleman’s definition? I ask that he may have two addi- 
tional minutes to state it. Whenever the President attempts 
to deceive Congress and the country, what interpretation does 
the gentleman from Tennessee place upon the conduct from a 
moral standpoint ? 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not know that 1 can place any other in- 
terpretation than the gentleman from Texas himself has placed 
upon it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is it not a fact that gentlemen who 
generally deceive, misrepresent, and mislead will go a little 
further sometimes and cheat? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but I did not intend that such an inter- 
pretation should be given to my use of the word in this instance, 
and I know, of course, the gentleman does not. What I wish to 
Say is that the policy followed by the President in his Budget 
is tending to mislead the country and also sometimes the Con- 
gress upon the appropriations required and actually made for 
the various services of the Government. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman referred a moment ago to 
the possible deficiency appropriation, which I understand to be 
approximately over $300,000,000? 

Mr. BYRNS. They will probably amount to about $316,000,- 
000 or $320,000,000 before we get through. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is it not a fact the refund of taxes col- 
lected constitutes $175,000,000 of that amount? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Whatever the amount may be, ought it not 
properly and fairly to be deducted, in view of the fact that 
while it is in a deficiency bill it is not really and truly a defi- 
ciency, as it has been collected {rom taxpayers and now is 
being turned back? 

Mr. BYRNS. But, as I have said before on this floor, these 
refunds ought to be carried in a regular appropriation bill 
rather than by way of a deficiency, because it is a charge upon 
the Treasury and constitutes a part of the regular appropria- 
tions made each year. 

Mr. KETCHAM. What I was trying to get at was this: 
Does the gentleman regard it as a deficiency in the same way 
he would regard the additional sum required by reason of the 
fact we passed here the other day a bill for increase of pen- 
sions? 

Mr. BYRNS. I would not regard it in that sense. It is 
money that is due the taxpayers for amounts paid the Gov- 
ernment for overdue taxes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Upon the basis of which I am speaking, 
the total deficiency would be approximately $169,000,000 rather 
than $316,000,000? 

Mr. BYRNS. That is true. But the gentleman himself con- 
firms the criticism I am making. Because this sum is carried 
in the deficiency bill it is not considered in the aggregate of the 
total regular appropriations, and I may say that is the reason 
for it being carried in this manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House of Representatives. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
immediately following the words “ House of Representatives.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


At the top of page 2, line 2, after the words “ House of Representa- 
tives,” insert the following: “To pay to Rhea Thomas, a 
Barber Nell and Annie Lee Thonras, minor daughters of D. Y. Thomas, 
late a Representative from the State of Kentucky, $10,000, to be dis 
bursed by the Sergeant at Arms of the House by paying to Rhea 
Thomas one-third and to the legal guardians of said Barber Nell and 
Annie Lee Thomas the other two-thirds of said $10,000.” 


Mr. WOOD. I reserve a point of order. 


son, and 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I take it that when my colleague reserved the point 
of order that he did so for the purpose of being convinced that 
the deficiency committee was wrong when it refused to report 
this gratuity in favor of the children of the late Representative 
Thomas. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOOD. I reserved the point of order not because I 
have changed my idea of the attitude of the deficiency com- 
mittee but for the purpose of giving the gentleman from Texas 
an opportunity to present his side of the case. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentleman, and I hope the 
House will be a little indulgent with me in presenting my 
side of the case. I had promised to me, being @ member of 
the committee, 25 minutes under general debate. The general 
debate went on without any limitation as to time until this 
morning, when it was unexpectedly curtailed, resulting in a 
curtailment of so much time that I did not get the time 
allotted to me. Therefore I will ask the indulgence of the 
House in making this plea for the heirs of Mr. Thomas, I am 
miking it upon the broad ground, that great principle, that 
the Government in all its operations should treat, so far as 
possible, all of its citizens on a plane of equality. 

I am making it upon the further ground that every depart- 
ment of the Government should treat all its membership upon 
the same plane of impartiality and equality. 

Now, before I get into a discussion of the facts of this case 
that justify and bring the heirs of Mr. Thomas strictly within 
the rules and precedents that we have followed, I want to 
state to the House the committee history of this proposition. 

Mr. Thomas died last September, a year ago. The question 
of making an appropriation and granting his heirs the usual 
$10,000 came up in an informal way before the deficiency 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. It was 
just before Congress adjourned, and I was told by the chair- 
man of that committee that under no circumstances would he 
agree to it unless I could establish the dependency of Mr. 
Thomas’s children. 

It being so late in the session to procure evidence from New 
Mexico and Texas, I asked him to postpone it until this session, 
stating that I would endeavor to establish the dependency of 
Mr. Thomas's children. So that when it came up at this session 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], acting as chairman 
of the deficiency subcommittee, and I talked about the case, 
and I told Mr. Woop that I wanted a hearing of the case. He 
said he would grant it. 1 carried the testimony to that 
committee on three or four different days, and on last Saturday 
morning, after the hearings had gone to the printer, I walked 
into the committee room at the time fixed for the meeting of 
the subcommittee, and found four members of that committee 
sitting around the table discussing the Thomas case. Of course, 
I intervened. One gentleman said that the mother of these 
children was amply able to protect, educate, and maintain 
these minor girls. Another said the fact that Mrs. Thomas, 
when the divorce proceedings came up, had promised to support 
and educate the children, prevented them from voting for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague may proceed for 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. WOOD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not want to interfere with my colleague’s presentation 
of the case, but it strikes me that perhaps time might be saved 
by applying it to the point of order. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman has some authorities there 
bearing on this question which I think will take 25 minutes to 
present to this body. 

Mr. WOOD. After all, the whole thing may be ruled out of 
order, and we would be wasting time. 1 do not think we should 
take all this time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. When I had 25 minutes promised me 
under general debate and the general debate was curtailed this 
morning, I—— 

Mr. WOOD. TI shall not object to 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, make it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsperH] that his colleague may 
proceed for 20 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, resuming the proposition 
to allow this gratuity to the dependent children of Mr. Thomas 
in ‘he deficiency subcommittee, as I stated, I walked in when 
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they were considering it. One Member spoke of the contract 
entered into by the mother of the children at the time of the 
divorce proceedings, and another said the mother of the chil- 
dren was amply able to support the children. I stated that that 
was not the fact. Another Member said he understood that was 
the fact. I said I had evidence to show that Mrs. Thomas was 
bankrupt. One gentleman said he did not believe those state- 
ments and that there was no law to punish those who made such 
affidavits for perjury, when, as a matter of fact, any false 
affidavit that a man makes as to a material fact constitutes a 
felony and is punished by confinement in the penitentiary in 
practically every State. Then I made it my duty to appeal from 
the decision of that committee, that all-wise, omnipotent, om- 
niscient committee, which in this case had obtained the testi- 
mony on which it had based its action and formed its irrevocable 


decision from some unknown and mysterious source, its wonders 
to perform. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What has been the custom with 
respect to granting these amounts to dependent children in 
the past? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. So long as I have been a Member of this 
Congress—that is, 13 years—-and so far as I can recall, there 
has never been a single death o* a Member of this House where 
this has not been granted. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Has the question of the ability 
of the widow to take care of the children been considered? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That has never entered into the com- 
mittee’s consideration. 

Mr. ROMJUE. May I suggest to the gentleman that the boy 
in this case is not the child of the former widow, but is the 
son of Mr. Thomas by a former marriage. I understand he 
is deaf, dumb, and without property. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I would like to know what becomes of the 
widow in this case. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Thomas’s widow 
man by the name of Barber. In 1919 he was killed by the 
explosion of a gasoline engine. At the time he was killed it 
was thought that he was well fixed, but the administration 
developed that he had signed a great many sureties, notes for 
his relatives and others, and his estate was bankrupt. So that 
leaves two minor children, neither one of whom being of ue, and 
neither having property to amount to anything, to educate and 
maintain them. 

But I am getting ahead. I want to take it systematically. 
I want to read you a letter from Mrs. Thomas to the Hon. 
John M. Moore. It states the following facts: 


Because of dissipation and because of domestic trouble, caused by 
another woman, and fearing he would squander, instead of use with 
care what we had earned, I had a settlement with Mr. Thomas in 1912. 

At time of our marriage Mr. Thcmas had $600. He spent $100 on 
the trip he made to meet me in New York, where we were married. 
We began together with $500. At time I requested this settlement, 
1912, we had accumulated nearly all he had at his death. At time of 
this settlement he put in my name what we had in Texas and the 
home in Kentucky, was understood to be for the children, and-that I 
since have called my children’s, though it had no part in our agreement 
of their care; indeed, he referred to it later as mine, sold it himself 
for a low figure, $4,750, and sent the funds to me himself. 

These funds I put into little cheap-rent property. He agreed in this 
settlement of 1912 to help me care for the children with no time 
limit. 

I continued to live with him a full year thereafter. 
both of them and me mostly thereafter, 
came from our community interests. 

After I left there he continued to aid in the support of my children. 
He sent them both money and clothing. I have numbers of letters 
from him in which he tells them he is sending them money or clothing. 

When I got my divorce from him in 1914 Judge Sparks and I 
discussed the clause about the children’s support, and I told him that 
Mr. Thomas agreed with me that he would help me in my care and 
education of the children and I was sure he would do so, 

He never set aside a penny at time of my divorce for any purpose. 
He never set aside a penny at any time for the care of the children. 
He made over to me a little over one-fourth of what we had—and 
I had helped to make—retaining for himself nearly three-fourths. 


I will not read further from that letter, as I have more im- 
portant letters from which to read. However, there is one 
other paragraph which I do want to read from this letter; 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


married another 


He supporting 
You will note the support 
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At the 
hosband, Mr. Thomas, he required me to agree that I would become 
ponsible for the support and maintenance of our two children; but 
the same time promised and assured me then and theretofore that 
would, in fact, aid me in caring for, rearing, and educating them. 
| was so anxious to have our two little girls awarded to me that I 
s willing to make any kind of agreement necessary to reach that 

sult, and felt that Mr. Thomas would help them, if necessary. 


Evidently she did not think Mr. Thomas was a proper person 
to have the actual custody 6f those girls, 6 and 10 years old. 
Now, my colleague and friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
told me he based his vote against this bill upon the propo- 
sition that Mrs. Thomas had agreed to maintain the children 


time the divoree was granted between me and my former | 


and that Mr. Thomas did not regard that he was liable for | 


their support and maintenance. 

Mr. BYRNS. That was one of the reasons. Another reason 
was that Mr. Thomas, so the committee was informed, left an 
estate of about $36,000 and that each one of these children 


would get $10,000 in cash, one of whom is over 40 years of age | 


and another 21 or more. 
there is no precedent, so far as I know, where Congress has 
ever, as a pure gratuity, taken money out of the Treasury and 
paid it to a child over 21 years of age. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will endeavor to enlighten the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNS. There are precedents where a child has kept 
house or has been a member of the household, but the gentle- 
man can not cite any precedent for a case of this kind. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In answer to the gentleman’s first con- 
tention, that Mrs. Thomas had assumed the support of the 
children and that Thomas had legally transferred his duty to 
support them to the mother, I want to call his attention to 
the law of the land, which should control and guide his action 
well as the action of every other citizen of the United 
ites. I will read from a decision by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Ohio: 


The duty to support his children, said the Ohio court, “is not 
tu be evaded by the husband so conducting himself as to render it 
necessary to dissolve the bonds of matrimony, and give to the mother 
the custody and care of the infant offspring. It is not the policy 
of the law to deprive children of their rights on account of the 
usions of their parents, to which they are not parties, or 
je the father to convert his own misconduct into a shield against 
parental liability.” 


St 


en 


Let me go on with this insolvency business 


uve to hurry. 
ient because it is too long, but here is an affidavit which gives 


i 
} 
i 
li 


I wish to say to the gentleman that | 


| years of age and our daughter Annie Lee 15 years of age. 
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for me, and resulted in consuming practically all I had, im addition te 
my having to go in debt and being yet heavily in debt while trying to 
work out the indebtedness falling upon me as resuit of assuming to 
pay that which my husband owed at his death. 

iI 

At the time the divorce was granted between me and my former 
husband, Mr. Thomas, he required me to agree that I would become 
responsible for the support and maintenance of our two children; but, 
at the same time, promised and assured me then and theretofore, that 
he would, in fact, aid me in caring for, rearing, and educating them. 

I was so anxious to have our two little girls awarded to me that 
I was willing to make any kind of agreement necessary to reach that 
result, and felt that Mr. Thomas would help them if necessary. 

During the life of W. J. Barber he aided me in the support and 
maintenance of the two girls, and it was not important during that 
time that they should receive assistance from their father. 

Mr. Thomas did help in a limited way in the support of the two 
girls, and, as closely as I can estimate, he sent them a total of from 
$1,000 to $1,200 between the time we were divorced and the date of 
his death. 

I have every reason to believe, and do believe, that he was misled 
and misinformed as to the property I had and that which I had 
received through the estate of Mr. Barber, and that he, in fact, was 
led to believe that my financial condition was good, that I was abun- 
dantly able to take care of the two girls, and that they did not need 
assistance from him. This was not true as matter of fact. Continu- 
ously since I purchased the estate of Mr. Barber, my deceased husband, 
which was in the year 1921, I have been all the while heavily in debt 
and hard pressed for money, and utterly unable to do for the two 
girls as I would have liked to, and this is true at the present time, 


Ill 
* 
Iv 
At the date when their father died our daughter Barber Nell was 18 


The latter 


| had not then yet completed the high-school course in the public schools 


2x complete inventory of everything she has in the world and | 


every liability she owes, and when you total them it leaves 
the estate insolvent. I have this inventory and any Member 
may see it. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then it leaves the three children of 
Bob Thomas, one by a former marriage and two by this | 
marriage, in destitute circumstances? Is not that a correct | 


statement? 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely. 
Thomas’s affidavit is as follows: 


Mrs. Barber’s, formerly Mrs. 


Stare oF New Mexico, County of Eddy: 
For the information of any concerned, I, Mrs. Annie L. Barber, now 
of said county and State, do now here state and show as follows: 


| was born and reared in Hays County, Tex., and was there married 
my first husband, D. C. Ragsdale, and by whom I had one child, a 
daughter named Fern. My first husband died while we resided at 
san Marcos, in Hays County, and later while I was residing at San 
Antonio, in Bexar County, Tex., I was married to R. Y. Thomas, of 
Central City, Ky. Mr. Thomas and I had two children, one a daughter 
named Barber Nell and the other a daughter named Annie Lee, both of 
whom are now living. Mr. Thomas and I were divorced in Kentucky in 
the year 1914, and later I married W. J. Barber, by whom I had no 
hildren, and he died at Carlsbad, N. Mex., in the year 1919. 
At the time my last husband died we at first thought his estate of 
stantial value, but it developed that (in addition to his own obliga- 
he was on a large amount of notes for friends and relatives, 
responsibility for which fell upon his estate, and through the 
strict court I finally purchased his entire estate in consideration of my 
dertaking to pay the indebtedness against same. I received nothing 
rom his estate except what I bought and am still trying to pay for. 
At that time I thought the property worth as much as the debts, 
but the protracted and fearful drought and adverse financial conditions 
resulting therefrom caused the purchase to be a very unfortunate one 


ms) 


at Carlsbad and has never been to college nor secured anything in the 
way of a college education. 

The older girl graduated in the high school at Carlsbad and 
her to the New Mexico State University at Albuquerque. 


I sent 
When she 


to | had gone through about one and one-half years she was sent home with 


incipient tuberculosis. 
existing. in New 


1 was then under the awful financial depression 
Mexico and borrowed through my brother at San 


| Marcos, Tex., from the State Bank & Trust Co. there money and secured 
It leoks to me as though that ought to settle that part of | ee er one 


because I | 
I can not read you all of Mrs. Thomas’s state- | 


specialists to examine Barber Nell. Under their advice, her younger 
sister, Annie Lee, and I together nursed and cared for her while she 
took a rest cure of about four or five months, which she spent in bed. 
It was then necessary to send her out of the summer heat and she 
wrote her father for help. He sent her at that time $100, and I sup- 
plemented that and built her a cheap little cabin in the mountains of 
New Mexico, where she and her younger sister lived during the heated 
term, I myself having to remain on and try to keep the ranch going. 
She was finally pronounced by the lung specialists as well, but we have 
had to be extremely careful of her health continuously since and she is 


| not yet normal. 


In the meantime financial conditions had grown even worse with me 
and I was unable to furnish the expense money for Barber Nell to return 
to the university. She borrowed enough from her sorority, the Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, to go again to the university for the last semester, and 
thereby secured sufficient credits to enable her to teach. She 
a little school far out in the country and began teaching in the month 
of September, 1925, and continued until the of her in 
May, 1926, and thus earned the money to repay that which she had 


secured 


close school 


| borrowed from the sorority. 


She bas now again borrowed money in the same and at this 


way, 


| time is in the university at Albuquerque, paying her own way with that 





borrowed money and as assistant teacher to the professor of psychology. 


v 
My own financial condition is at this time still bad, and I am able 
to continue my efforts te live and work out on the ranch proposition 
only through assistance and loans made me from time to time by the 


State Bank & Trust Co. of San Marcos, Tex., with which my brother is 
connected. 

Cattle prices have been recently looking up some, and I am hoping 
eventually to be able to work out what I but it will 
require the utmost economy and strictest attention to my business to 
enable this to be done. 


and pay owe; 


vI 

My two girls need very badly any assistance the Congress may sce 
fit to give them, not only to live upon, but to complete their education. 
They have no one except me to care for them, and I am now 60 
years of age, with small chance to be of material assistance. 
ANNIE L. 


past 


BARBER. 
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STATE OF New Mexico, County of Eddy: 

Before the undersigned, a notary public in and for said county and 
State, on this day personally appeared Mrs. Annie L. Barber, a widow, 
known to me to be the person whose name is subscribed to the fore- 
going instrument, and she being by me duly sworn upon oath she did 
state that the facts set out and shown therein are in all things true. 

Given under my hand and seal of office on this the 17th day of 
December, A, D. 1926, 

[SEAL] NorMa T. Powers, 
Notary Public, Eddy County, N. Meg. 


My commission expires August 19, 1930. 


Here is another affidavit made by W. G. Barber, of Texas, one 
of the most prominent lawyers of south-central Texas, a man 
whose word is as good as his bond, a man who stands as high 
as any man in any State, and who is perfectly familiar with 
Mrs. Thomas’s affairs, because he is a brother and has had to 
help her by personal contributions as well as loans. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is Judge Barber, of San Marcos? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Whom I have known for 25 years. 
better citizen lives on this earth. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is the gentleman. 


STATE OF Texas, County of Hays: 
For the information of all concerned, I, Will G. Barber, of Hays 
County, Tex., do now here state as follows: 
I 


I reside at the town or city of San Marcos, in Hays County, Tex. ; 
have lived in that county all my life and am now 58 years of age. 

My profession is that of a lawyer, and I am, in addition, president of 
the State Bank & Trust Co., doing business at San Marcos, and have 
been since its organization. 


No 


Ir 


I am a brother of Mrs. Annie L. Barber, residing now at Carlsbad, 
Ii. Mex., she being the same person making two certain affidavits sworn 
to December 17, 1926, before Norma T. Powers, a notary public of Eddy 
County, N. Mex., and to which affidavits this statement will be attached. 


Itt 


I know that the statements contained therein as to the financial con- 
dition of my said sister and her two daughters are true. 

In addition, I state that my sister is now more than 60 years of 
age, her health, vigor, and vitality much impaired, and both her 
physical and financial condition make it very difficult and almost 
impractical for her to give to the two girls, Barber Nell and Annie 
Lee, the financial assistance needed to enable them to properly com- 
plete their education. 

The older girl, Barber Nell, is rather delicate, and really needs fur- 
ther special care and treatment to build her up and overcome, if pos- 
sible, any yet remaining danger from tuberculosis. 


Iv 


While the statement of my sister's financial condition as made by 
her shows a net worth of approximately $10,000 at date of death of Mr. 
R. Y. Thomas, her former husband, yet the current income from her 
property all the while fell substantially short of taxes, interest on 
her indebtedness, and the unavoidable expense incident to the con- 
tinued operation of the little ranch. 

Repeatedly she has had to secure financial help through me here. 
This help I bave at times furnished to her individually, and at other 
times through loans from the State Bank & Trust Co. of this place. 

The property she now has could not be sold for enough to pay what 
she owes; and her only hope to work out from the indebtedness, so 
far as I can judge, is to hold on to the little ranch, if she can, and 
take chances on the cattle business reviving sufficiently to enable her 
to work out, 

There is no one to help her actually manage the ranch, While hired 
help is both expensive and more or less unsatisfactory. These condi- 
tions put her at a disadvantage in the effort to overcome the indebted- 
ness, especially when considered in connection with her age and physi- 
eal condition. 


v 


In order to complete such education as they should have, and in 
order to care for them as should be done, the two girls, Nell and Annie 
Lee Barber, very much need additional financial help over and above 
that which they have in their own right and that which they could 
reasonably expect from their nrother. 

Witness my signature at San Marcos, Tex., on this December 20, 
A. D. 1926. 

WILL G. BarBeEr. 
STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Hays: 

Before me, the undersigned authority in and for Hays County, Tex., 
on this day personally appeared Will G. Barber, known to me to be 
the person whose name is subscribed to the foregoing instrument, and 
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he to me acknowledged that he had executed the same for the pur- 
poses and considerations therein expressed, and at same time, being 
by me duly sworn, upon oath he did state that the facts set out in said 
instrument are in all things true. ‘ 

Given under my hand and seal of office on this the 20th day of 
December, A. D. 1926. 


[seau] T. C. Jonnson, Jr., 


Notary Public, Hays County, Ter, 


Here is a statement signed by Mr. Dover Phillips, a disinter- 
ested lawyer of Carlsbad, N. Mex., which speaks the truth as to 
the financial condition of the mother of the minor children of 
our late colleague, Mr. Thomas: 


I represented the administratrix of the estate of William J. Barber 
during all the time the estate was in litigation and until the esiate 
was finally settled. At the time of Mr. Barber's death he owned cer 
tain ranches and livestock which had a fictitious value of many thoy 
sand dollars, and the first inventory filed showed these fictitious 
values, and liabilities of small amount, making the estate to appear to 
be worth considerable money. During the period of adminisiration we 
found that the cattle and ranches could not be sold for the price fixe: 
in the inventory, and it also developed that Mr. Barber had indorsed 
for his friends and relatives a great number of notes which were filed 
as claims against the estate, and which in fact amounted to more than 
the value of the estate; however, Mrs, Annie L. Barber, when no other 
purchaser could be found, took over the estate and paid all of this in- 
debtedness, mortgaging the property in order to secure money to do so. 
This has proven to be a great loss to her, as the debts which she paid, 
which was the purchase price of the property, amounted to a great 
deal more than it was worth. She has had to sacrifice other property 
owned by her prior to her marriage to Mr. Barber in order to pay off 
the indebtedness thus incurred. Since she took over this ranch property 
we have had an extreme drought prevailing here causing an almost 
total loss to the cattle industry. Mrs. Barber has suffered severely by 
reason of this. 

At the time of Mr. Barber’s death in 1919 we had, and still have, a 
State inheritance or succession tax on estates valued at more than 
$10,000. This estate paid no tax to the State, for, as stated above, tlie 
estate was in fact insolvent. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Are the only beneficiaries in the gentle- 
man’s amendment the children of Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely. ; 

Mr. HASTINGS. It does not include the former wife? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely not. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But there are three living children? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. There are. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman state what the ages of 
those children are now? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will. 
is 19. 

Mr. PARKS. That is, the girls? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The girls; yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understood she was 21 or more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I understood the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to make that statement the other day, I went and 
investigated it and found both of them are minor children. 

Mr. BYRNS. I accept the gentleman's statement; but I got 
my impression that she was 21 from the gentleman the other 
day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The girl is over age? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; the boy is over age; he is between 3) 
and 40 years of age. He is deaf and dumb and unable to earn 
his own living. Mr. Thomas in his lifetime regularly con- 
tributed to his support. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How many years was Bob Thomas 
a Member of the House? Can the gentleman tell? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No, sir; I can not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. About 16 years. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Gentlemen, I have here a statement from 
Mr. Marvin Livingston, who was born and reared in Carlsbid, 
N. Mex., and knows all about property values there. He is now 
attorney general of New Mexico, no kin to the Thomases, anid 
certainly worthy of belief. 


CarRLsBaD, N. Mex., November 27, 1926. 


One is 16 years old and the other 


Hon. J. P. BucHaAnan, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: In the interest of the two children of Hon. R. Y. Thoms, 
Nell and Annie Lee Barber, I am stating: 
First. I am competent to report the statements I shall add because 
I was born here and have lived here all of my life. I have been it 


the cattle business all of my life, as was my father before me. I 
am familiar with this country. 


I knew Mr Barber well. He was « 
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pallbearer at my father’s funeral, and I a pallbearer at his, both 
peing Masons. I have known Mrs. Barber and her girls ever since 
they have lived in this country. I am familiar with financial matters 
in this country. My father established the Livingston National Bank. 
lis ranch joined that of Mr. Barber. My own also joins the Barber 
rap h. 

The condition of the cattle industry here was good up until 1919. 
Mr. Barber died in that year Since then the industry has gradually 
gone down and down, first causing the closing in on the cattle men 
by the moneyed interests holditg cattle paper, then an unprecedented 
depreciation in cattle value, and last and worst, a prolonged and 
terrific drought. The cattle men saw their collateral starve to death 
pefore their eyes by the thousands. Old men, as well as young men, 
are now penniless who seven years ago were rich. I may quote my 
own case as typical. At the time of my father’s death, he owned a 
ranch of many thousand cattle, he was president of the Livingston 
Bank, had $300,000 loaned out on security, then good. In these few 
years we have seen it nearly all swept away. Every bank in the 
town failed during this depression. Not a cattleman in this country 
but had to take in most cases a complete loss. 

Mrs. Barber could not have lived in this business and not have 
suffered with the rest. Mrs, Barber did not inherit Mr. Barber's 
estate, nor any part of it, because the security notes that he was on 
for his children and other near relatives covered the entire value 
of the estate after its depreciation. 

The court, Judge Sam G. Bratron, now United States Senator, sold 
the estate to Mrs. Barber for the debts that were against it, and 
even at that, she paid too large a price, considering the immediate 
further fall in values. There were no debts of her own against it. 
* * * Five thousand cattle had to be shipped out of this country 
to salvage them, many thousands going to Old Mexico, Kansas, and 
elsewhere, but the salvaging cost about ail they were worth. 

Mrs. Barber, so far, has educated the girls the last few years, bor- 
rowing the money to do so, sending the older one to the University 
of New Mexico. When there was no more to be had, Nell Barber 
borrowed the money from her sorority, then taught school to pay it 
back. She was teaching to pay this back at the time of her father’s 
death. This year she is again borrowing the money from her sorority— 
Kappa Kappa Gamma—and continuing her studies at the university, 
aiding herself also by assisting the professor of psychology. She had 
to remain out of school one year because of incipient tuberculosis. Her 
mother gave her the rest cure on the ranch, employed for her a tuber- 
culosis specialist in Albuquerque, built her a small cabin in the moun- 
tains, nursed her herself, and restored her to health, Mr. Thomas 
contributed the total of $200 to this end. 

Mrs. Barber does not, and never did, own nine rent houses. 
owns two small ones besides her home, a part of which she rents. 

She, as have I, has a emall stock in the Peoples Mercantile Co. 
That has paid for the last few years $200 per year, but for several 
years prior it paid nothing. 

She has bought no cars but Fords since Mr. Barber's death. They 
are necessities on every ranch for hauling ranch supplies, ete. The 
last one bought was in lieu of one accidentally burned and left too 
weak for hard service. 

Yours sincerely, 


She 


MARVIN 


Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman tell me just when Mr. 
Thomas was divorced? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In 1914. 

Mr. BYRNS. And is it not a fact that he turned over to her 
property and money amounting to about ‘$38,000? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not know. I think not. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is my information. 

Mr. MADDEN. What he turned over was 640 acres of 
land—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Six hundred and forty acres of land in 
teeves County, Tex.; Mr. Hupsperu, your district—what is 
it worth? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And that land was worth $1 an acre. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wait a moment; that was not all—$29,000 
in cash, and then sold his home for $5,000 and turned that 
money over to her, making $34,000 and 640 acres of land. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. What have the children of Mr. 
Thomas to do with that? How are they responsible in any 
way for that? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is exactly the point. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from [llinois [Mr. 
MADDEN] a question, inasmuch as he has raised this point, and 
I want to state here, gentlemen, that I regard my colleague, Mr. 
MARTIN MApDDEN, very highly. I think his service in this Con- 
gress for the people of the United States has been greater 
than the service of any other Member. I am not saying this 
to propitiate his attitude in this case, but merely to render toa 
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that man simple justice. He is simply killing himself working 
here for the people of this Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Wait a minute. I will yield in a moment. 

I believe if Mr. MappEN had known the facts he would not 
have hesitated one moment to have reported this matter 
favorably. [Applause.] He has formed his judgment upon 
misinformation. 

Now, this is the statement I want to make to the gentleman: 
Suppose Mrs. Barber had had turned over to her by Mr. 
Thomas $100,000, and suppose Mrs. Barber, in the meantime, 
made bad investments and lost it—are the children of Bob 
Thomas responsible for that? [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman want me to answer 
that question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; not in my time; I am simply making 
that statement to the gentleman. No doubt, the gentleman will 
answer it when his time comes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been here 10 years, and without a 
single exception, whenever a Member has died, we have paid 
to his family one year’s salary, and there has not been a single 
exception. Why should we make fish of one and fowl of an- 
other? We should treat them all alike. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is the principle I am speaking for. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And we have never taken into considera- 
tion their financial worth. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; their financial standing has had nothing 
to do with it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
dents. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes moré in order to cover these prece- 
dents, and I will not ask for any more time or accept any more 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hardly think it is fair for one gentleman 
to take up so much time on this one item, inasmuch as we are 
trying to get through with the bill to-day. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Let the gentleman have five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Now, gentlemen, as to the precedents: 

To pay Eleanor’ V. Wilmer, sister of Sydney E. Mudd, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Maryland, $7,500. (Act of March 4, 
1925.) 

This was more than a year after Mr. Mudd died, and this 
was paid to a sister, full grown, fully educated, and equipped 
to fight the battles of life. 7 

To pay the mother of H. Garland Dupré, late a Representative from 
the State of Louisiana, $7,500. (Act of April 2, 1924.) 

To pay Mary Steele Brinson, daughter of Samuel M. Brinson $7,500. 

To pay Grace W. Kilkison, daughter of Mahlon M. Garland, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsylvania, $7,500. Evidently the 
beneficiary in this case was a married woman or, perhaps, a widow. 

To pay the mother of Charles A. Nichols, late a Representative from 
the State of Michigan, $7,500. 

To pay H. Belle Sulloway, a daughter of Cyrus Adams Sulloway, 
late a Representative from the State of New Hampshire, $7,500. 


In other words, if a deceased Member left a wife, we paid the 
money to her, and let me stop here and talk about that a 
moment. We have given this to wives worth over $100,000, 
and I could call the names of some of them. Some of them 
may have had a million dollars. To those women, noble women, 
it is true, who walked over Brussels carpet through tesselated 
halls with glistening gems on their breast and glittering dia- 
monds on their fingers we gave this money and we gave it to 
them promptly; but here is Bob Thomas—his sharp tongue 
may have lashed some to fury, but his children are not re- 
sponsible for that. Here is Bob Thomas leaving one daughter 
struggling for an education and borrowing money from her 
sorority in order to get the proper credits to teach public school 
to pay the money back. There is another daughter who has 
never been to college and who is doing laundry work. One of 
them having been afflicted with consumption, and yet the great 
and good men composing the membership of this House quibble 
over giving these poor girls that which we have always given 
others. [Applause.] 

I can not close these quotations without calling your attention 
to a statement in a letter from W. G. Barber to me which has 


Let me call your attention to a few prece- 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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the ring of a true philosopher, a true humanitarian. It is as 
follows: : 

It occurs to me the two young girls are, in no event, chargeable 
with the unfortunate experiences of their parents; that result of any 
inquiry as to whether the father or mother, or both, were to blame 
should not affect them; that no character of agreement by the father 
with the mother could lessen his duty and obligation to his innocent 
children, and that to the extent they failed to receive from him, while 
living, the nurture, support, and education justly due them, the 
stronger is the present equity in their favor. In other words, if Con- 
gress is justified in aiding the children of a deceased Member who 
have been by him adequately cared for and supported up to his death, 
by a stronger logic such aid should be extended to children who have 
been less fortunate while he lived. 


I quote from another communication: 


They have lived since the death of W. J. Barber, her last husband, 
with the most rigid economy, doing all their own housework and much 
of the work on the ranch that ought to be done by men. No servants 
of any kind have been kept, and much, if not all the time, they have 
even done their own laundry work in trying to get by. 

Unless in some way brought in actual touch with the situation as it 
has been in New Mexico for the last several years, one can form little 
impression as to the real condition. Both banks of Carlsbad failed and 
my sister took some loss in each thereof. I think three-fourths of the 
banks in the entire State failed and many of those who were thought 
well-to-do have been forced into bankruptcy. The only things which 
have prevented my sister having to quit and surrender what she had 
to creditors has been her indomitable energy and determination to work 
out and pay and what assistance I have been able to give her. 


Let me summarize the principal facts which are established 
beyond question by affidavits and communications in my pos- 
session. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Thomas married, Mr. Thomas had only 
$500. ‘They continued to live together for many years, during 
which period there was born to them two little girls, Barber 
Nell and Annie Lee. By the year 1912, they had by their joint 
efforts accumulated a community estate. Mrs. Thomas became 
fearful that Mr. Thomas, by reason of certain weaknesses, would 
dissipate the estate and she persuaded him to agree to a divi- 
sion. In this division he gave Mrs. Thomas a little over one- 
fourth of the estate, retaining for himself three-fourths. All 
the property they had was thus divided, except the home in 
Kentucky, and it was understood between them that this home 
was to belong to the girls, although no title was passed. Later 
Mr. Thomas sold this home for $4,750 and sent the money to 
Mrs. Thomas. 

After this division of property in 1912, they eontinued to live 
together as husband and wife for more than a year, when 
for causes unnecessary to mention a divorce became inevita- 
ble. In 1914 this divorce was granted, and no further divi- 
sion of property was made, and none was set aside for the 
maintenance and education of the children by Mr. Thomas or 
anyone else. Before Mr. Thomas would consent for Mrs. 
Thomas to have the custody of the little girls, he required her 
to enter into an agreement to maintain and educate them, 
which of course must be done out of her one-fourth of the 
community property, which Mr. Thomas conceded to her in 
1912. After the divorce was granted, Mr. Thomas contributed 
to the support of the children between $1,000 and $1,200. 

Mrs. Thomas married Mr. Barber, who was reputed to be 
rich. He was killed in a gasoline explosion in 1919. It de- 
veloped in winding up his estate through the courts that his 
estate was insolvent. 

Mrs. Barber, formerly Mrs. Thomas, endeavored to save the 
estate, mortgaging everything she had in order to pay off the 
indebtedness. A terrific drought came in New Mexico and bank- 
rupted her, leaving her without means to maintain or educate 
Barber Nell and Annie Lee Thomas. She had no children by 
her last husband. Her entire yearly income is not sufficient 
to pay the interest on the debts and the necessary expense of 
running the ranch. How she expects to succeed, God only 
knows; I don’t. 

She is now over 60 years of age, weakened and failing, and 
she and the girls are doing all of the household work, includ- 
ing laundry, and she is tramping over and riding over the 
ranch in a vain effort to maintain and educate her daughters. 

When Mr. Thomas died he left an estate. He made no will. 
There are three children—the deaf-and-dumb son, Rhea Thomas, 
Barber Nell, and Annie Lee, minor daughters, are his only heirs. 
Administration is pending in the courts in Kentucky over this 
estate and has been for one year and five months. How long 
it will be before these children will get their share, God only 
knows. The administrator of this estate wired me that the 
value of each heir’s interest therein would be about $8,500. 
When they get it, it will be a’ blessing, and I understand the 
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congressional gratuities that we vote to the families of de. 
ceased Members of Congress is to take care of immediate 
pressing demands upon them, and if ever in the history of 
Congress there has been anyone who stands more in immediate 
need of this gratuity than B. Y. Thomas's children, I have 
been unable to find the case. 

I have submitted the facts, all the facts, to you, and my plea 
to you is not so much an individual plea for the Thomas chil- 
dren as it is not to show partiality but to treat all equally, 
I am a diciple of that great principle that the burden of govern- 
ment should rest equally upon the shoulders of all, and its bless- 
ings or gratitudes should, like the dews of Heaven, descend 
equally upon the heads of all, 

In principle I am opposed to gratuities of all kinds, but if the 
practice is to be continued in the present and future, as it has 
in the past, I am determined that the family of every Member 
shall receive equal consideration and equal recognition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, fhe gentleman from Texas 
has made a very eloquent speech, and if he has not succeeded 
it is not because he has not made a great effort. We want 
everyone to understand that we have no prejudice against Mr. 
Thomas or his family. We do what we believe to be just. 

Now, what are the facts as we understand them? The first 
fact is that Mrs. Thomas, the mother of these children, was 
divorced from Mr. Thomas. When she was divorced she made 
a contract with Mr. Thomas under which all the property he 
had went to her in consideration for which she was to take 
care of these children. Ten days after she was divorced she 
married another man named Barber. With that marriage an 
estate of $150,000 came to her. That was added to what she 
got from Mr. Thomas. 

Now, what did she get from Mr. Thomas? She got $29,000 
in cash. He sold his home that he lived in for $5,000 and that 
was added to the $29,000 in cash. She also got 640 acres of 
land. I do not know what the land was worth, but it does 
not matter. If there was a contract that could be legally made 
under which she was bound to care for these children that 
contract exists, 

When Mr. Barber died I understand he left her 2,000 head of 
cattle. She made a sworn statement to the effect that she had 
these cattle when she was trying to borrow money from the 
War Finance Board. She also made a sworn statement that 
she only had 400 head of cattle for the purpose of taxation. 
If she was legally bound to take care of the children, the 
children have no claim against the Government. In fact, I 
apprehend that nobody has any claim for this, because it is a 
mere gratuity, but let us assume that this is a legal claim or 
obligation, and even then the gentleman from Texas is asking 
for $2,500 more than the salary was at the time of Mr. Thomas's 
death. His salary was $7,500. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Thomas died in August, and the 
salary took effect in March. 

Mr. MADDEN. Our records show that the salary was only 
$7,500 when he died. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
record shows. 

Mr. MADDEN. When Mr. Thomas died he left an estate of 
$35,000, and $10,000 of that went to each of the three children, 
so they are not penniless, and the mere fact that the girls 
have had to do laundry work at home is no disgrace. My 
children do that; they do.not have to do it, but we are very 
proud because they do do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. The iffformation which came to the committee 
was that when the estate of Mr. Thomas, which is not yet 
wound up, is closed the children will get each $10,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have a telegram from the adminis- 
trator of the estate that that is not so. 

Mr. MADDEN, I want to make this statement, and let the 
House decide what it wants to do. As members of the Appro- 
priation Committee, representing the American people through 
the Congress of the United States, we have come to you with 
a decision that we think is just, not only to these children 
but to the American people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. WOOD. I insist on the- point of order. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that there is no authority in law for this 
appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If this point of order is sustained, it stops 
the practice of paying to the estate or relatives of a deceased 
Representative anything? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


I am willing to accept whatever the 
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Mr. BLANTON. If the point of order is sustained, I hope 
the House will overrule it, because we ought to treat them all 
alike. 

Mr. BYRNS. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from Texas is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman from Texas cite any 
provision of law authorizing this appropriation? 

' Mr. BUCHANAN. There is no provision of law; it is a 
eratuity grown up by custom. The point of order is good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The *Chair is constrained to sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. I think this House ought to settle it. 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that appeal at the request of my 

lleagues, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

lo pay the widow of A. E. B. Stephens, late a Representative from 
he State of Ohio, $10,000, to be disbursed by the Sergeant at Arms of 

House. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, 
against this provision. 
is a mere gratuity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
There is no authority in law for it. It 


The unexpended balances of appropriations for salaries of assistant 
clerks to the Committee on Appropriations for the fiscal year 1927 are 
made available for the payment from March 1 to June 30, 1927, in- 
clusive, of salaries of assistant clerks for that committee in accordance 
with the positions and at the rates established by the legislative appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1928. 


Mr. WOOD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: Page 3, line 4, strike out “ March 
1” and insert in lieu thereof “ February 23.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee on Ways and Means: After March 4, 1927, those mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
entatives who are Members elect to the Seventieth Congress, or a 
majority of them, until the meeting of the first session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress, are authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to hold 
such hearings and to sit at such times and places within the United 
States, to employ such expert, clerical, and stenographic services, and 
to gather such information, through Government agents or otherwise, 

to them may seem fit in the preparation of a bill or bills for the 

vision of the revenue act of 1926 and internal revenue laws, and of 
the laws relating to the administration of the customs, including the 
ompensation of officers and employees of the customs service; and 
they are authorized to have such printing and binding done (not- 
withstanding any limitation in existing law as to number of copies 
of any document), and to incur such other expenses as may be deemed 

essary; all such expenses (except for printing and binding, which 
shall be charged to the appropriation for printing and binding for 
ongress), not to exceed $5,000, to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on the usual vouchers approved as now provided 

y law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
zainst the paragraph because it is legislation unauthorized 
vv law, 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

point of order? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, let us act simply according to the 
rules. Whenever we cut out the minor children of a deceased 


Congressman from a gratuity which has been given to the 
dependents of every other deceased Member every year since 
Congress first convened, we may as well conform to all the 
laws and the rules on every provision in the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is a provision to enable the Ways and 
Means Committee to make necessary provision for the con- 
sideration of important legislation before the convening of 
the next Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the Senate is going to have to rewrite 
part of the bill, we may as well let them rewrite most of it. 
They are going to have to rewrite some of it over yonder. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask the gentleman’s consideration. This is 
a matter of allowing the House committee to render service 
to the House and to the country, and surely has nothing to do 
with any other provision in the bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that any more important than treating 
every one of us Congressmen alike? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to treat them all alike. There 
ought not to be any difference in the treatment of the mem- 
bership. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Texas withhold his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, as I 
understand ity reserves the point of order. This is the same 
procedure that was followed in the beginning of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress when the Committee on Ways and Means was 
authorized to sit prior to the convening of the Congress. If 
the membership will remember, we held meetings at that time 


which began, as I recollect, in October. By the time the 
Congress convened—I think the first day of its convening—the 


chairman introduced a completed bill for a reduction of taxa- 
tion, which the Congress passed before the holidays. I am not 
anxious to work any more than anyone else. In fact, I would 
rather not do this, but undoubtedly it is in the interest of the 
Congress itself, and it is in the interest of facilitating work 
and bringing about possibly an early adjournment of the Con- 
gress. If we should wait until we came in December and start 
the hearings then, it would be February or March before we 
would be able to bring in a tax bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there any more reason for the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] making his point of order than there 
is for my making mine? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Oh, I think the gentleman is cor- 
rect about that; yes. I think the gentleman from Indiana made 
a serious blunder when he made his point of order, but he was 
clearly within his rights. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, having established that he made a 
blunder, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I think all three of these com- 
mittees should be treated alike. If they are willing to come 
here and work, we ought to let them do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, haying established that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] blundered, I say I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


offer the 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Page 4, after 
line 4, insert: “ Committee on Immigration and Naturalization: After 
March 4, 1927, those members of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the House of Representatives who are Members elect 
to the Seventieth Congress, or a majority of them, until the meeting 
of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, are authorized, by sub- 
committee or otherwise, to hold such hearings and to sit at such times 
and places within the United States, to employ such expert, clerical, 
and stenographic services, and .to gather such infermation, through 
Government agents or otherwise, as to them may seem fit in the prepa- 
ration of a bill or bills for the revision of the immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and citizenship laws, and of the laws relating to compensation 
of officers and employees of the immigration service and the naturaliza- 
tion service; and they are authorized to have such printing and bind- 
ing done (notwithstanding any limitation in existing law as to number 
of copies of any document) and to incur such other expenses as may 
be deemed necessary, all such expenses (except for printing and binding, 
which shall be charged to the appropriation for printing and binding 
for Congress), not to exceed $5,000, to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on the usual vouchers approved as now provided 
by law.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
point of order on the amendment. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

that for a moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this commft- 
tee finds itself in the same situation that two or three other 
committees do, except in my opinion more so. I have in my 
hand here a bill which we have undertaken to get ready, and 
I will be very glad to submit it to anyone who feels that he 
would like to look at it. It is more than 100 printed pages. 
There would never be time in any ordinary session of Congress, 
either the long or the short session, for a nonprivileged com- 
mittee like the Committee cn Immigration and Naturalization 
to codify the immigration laws as they now exist or to rewrite 
the naturalization laws. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman, if his amendment gets 
by the point of order, mind having it amended by the insertion 
of a proviso that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union may also sit in vacation to watch these 
other committees? 


Mr. Chairman, IT make the 


Will the gentleman withhold 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, I do not think that is 
necessary. I have a calendar here, and this shows that the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization has somewhere 
near 200 bills upon it. Each bill is serious and each Member 
wants to be heard upon his bill. Lawyers pretty generally agree 
that the immigration and naturalization laws, including the 
Chinese exclusion laws, are badly in need of revision. I am 
sincere in the belief that the work needs to be done. A suffi- 
cient number of the members have agreed to sit here and do 
the work. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the gentleman submitted this mat- 
ter to his committee, and can he tell us what is the attitude of 
his committee upon it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The committee favors it. 
We did introduce a bill (H. R. 17206) to provide for a joint 
commission—that is, the House committee and the Senate com- 
mittee to sit as a commission—but have thought we could 
secure similar results by the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman does not mean us to understand 
that all the members of the committee favor this? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not. I mean only to 
say that a majority of the members of the committee favor it. 
I would like at this point to pay a tribute to my friend from 
Texas, Mr. Box, who is a hard-working member of this com- 
mittee and of other committees. No man in the House works 
harder. He has told me that he would be willing to sit, if we 
could arrange the authorization, to do some of the work that he 
knows ought to be done. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee 
will not insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee in- 
sist on the point of order? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the com- 
mittee I am going to speak to the point of order. I believe 
that the point of order is well raised, and I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in regard to this question, I 
state I will not print anything objectionable to the wonderful 
chairman of our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 14 years ago last June—to 
be specific, June 16, 1912—an Alabama Congressman went to 
Massachusetts with the Hon. William. H. Murray to be present 
at the celebration of the Battle of Bunker Hill, one of the 
great and important opening battles of the American Revolu- 
tion, which established American independence and laid the 
foundation of the principle of civil and religious liberty, through 
which the American Republic has grown great and prosperous, 
stable and happy, and which at this late day reactionaries and 
bigots are seeking to thwart and subvert. 

The Alabama statesman in that day, before the discovery and 
organization of the Knights of the Night Shirt and the Night- 
blooming Brethren of the Torch and Tarpot, was young, vigor- 
ous, stout of lung, vociferous, and very audible, and he was the 
guest of the Knights of Columbus in Charlestown, breaking 
bread and eating salt with them in the shadow of Bunker Hill 
Monument, dedicated to the memory of those who died for 
American freedom and independence. 

After dinner the visiting statesman addressed his hosts for 
two hours, and though an unkind newspaper press compressed 
his eloquence into an inch and a half of type his hosts sympa- 
thized with his just indignation and remembered his passion- 
ate deliverances. That night—June 16, 1912—he almost pulled 
the tail of the British lion out of its socket; he praised his 
hosts, commended their fidelity to religion, their loyalty to 
America, and the splendid work of peace, charity, and brother- 
hood they were engaged in. He lauded the race of his hosts— 
the Lrish race—which he declared fervently was his race and 
spoke boldly and proudly of its services to Christianity, civiliza- 
tion, human liberty, and the upbuilding of the American Re- 
public. His speech made a deep impression, coming from an 
Alabaman; it is still remembered despite the neglect of a cruel 
press and is still discussed, in view of and in contrast to the 
modern and later ideas of the vociferous orator. 

Some philosopher has stigmatized consistency as the virtue 
of fools. The consistency that endures in the face of fluid and 
changing conditions of human progress is, of course, mere 
stupidity and mental inertia; but the consistency that clings 
to the fundamental truths of life and living, to the unchanging 
principles of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is wis- 
dom, as the desertion and betrayal of them is treachery and 
dishonor. 

When a man accepts the hospitality of other men and breaks 
bread with them and publicly proclaims his faith in them, find- 
ing their collective activities productive of human good, their 
religious views and practices honorable and praiseworthy, their 
purposes pure and patriotic, and their history and tradition 


[After a pause.] The 
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worthy of loyalty, and then when, by reason of political ex- 
pediency and deference to prejudice and ignoble propaganda, 
he changes his opinions and utterances in other and baser days 
and slanders his former hosts and distorts their character and 
reputation—then he, the ingrate guest, and not the men whose 
hospitality he once accepted, becomes the object of publie con- 
tempt and distrust. Such a man can not escape the indignation 
of honorable men by noisy denial, shifty evasion, and ungen- 
erous and unworthy appeals to passion and prejudice. He can 
not sponge from the brain of the men who gave him their best 
the memory of the words spoken when hearts were clean and 
times were normal, nor can he avoid reading the verdict of 
honorable men. The record remains; it is unexpungeable; and, 
as the Persian philosopher and poet Omar has said: 


The moving finger writes; and having writ 

Moves on: Nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


Perhaps the political change that transformed that Con- 
gressman into a Member of another House, may in the trans- 
ition, in the passage down the corridors of this historic Capitol, 
have brought about a species of reincarnation and a trans- 
migration of souls, that drove out the blithe spirit of 1912, 
that under the inspiration of Boston beans and the stimulus 
of Bunker Hill beer had sung the praises of the Knights of 
Columbus and the sons of Erin, the glories of their race and 
religion and the grandeur of their aims; and intrenched in 
that roaring personality the diabolus of 1926, that spat venom, 
vilification, and vituperation on those with whom he broke 
bread in better days. Who knows? 

Has the praise-chanting Congressman gone to glory? Does 
he sleep under the pines or in the canebreak, while crackers 
weep and hill billies mourn, while the diabolus, under the 
skin of Alabama’s Thersites, threatens and thunders, rants 
and roars in the Senate? I do not know. I dare not guess. 
But—“ There are more things in heaven and earth than we 
dream of in our philosophy.” 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Iamshyd gloried and drank deep; 
And Bahram that great hunter—the wild ass 

Stamps o’er his head and can not break his sleep. 


Here is a strange mystery of a dual personality that I can 
neither solve nor explain; one of those strange human prob- 
lems that puzzle the race, when it attempts to fathom motives 
and resolve purposes. Evidently, Omar Khayyam, the wise 
old Persian toss-pot I have already quoted, was confronted 
with this same crassness of soul and crookedness of motive 
when he wrote— 


Some sigh for the glories of the world; and some 
Sigh for the prophet’s paradise to come; 
Ah, take the cash and let the credit go. 
Nor heed the rumble of the distant drum. 
(for distant drum say “ the loud tom-tom.”) 


There are days when we ponder on the wild man of Borneo. 
When we consider the man-eating giascutus of the circus, the 
gorilla howling in the African jungle, and the laughing jackass 
of the Australian bush, all strange manifestations of nature 
gone wrong. So we marvel at the Alabama mystery, hoping 
against hope that it will unveil itself to a waiting world and 
explain how and why the bean-eating evangel of peace anid 
brotherhood of 1912 has become the blood-drinking thunderer 
for hate and hot stuff in 1926. 

And, O my fellow sufferers, bombarded by the bawling Boreas 
who beats upon our ear drums, when will we learn the identity 
of those infamous letter writers who threaten our shrinking 
fellow Senator with death and destruction and find out if they 
be written in Alabama, Rome, Georgia. or within the precincts 
of the Capitol? Let he, she, or they be unveiled and the safety 
of the Congress, rather than his silenee be assured. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
the next session of Congress is the long session. There were 
extraordinaty reasons existing, it seems to me, that justified 
the granting of the right to the Ways and Means Committee 
to do what they asked and to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is not necessary to go into detail as to why, but so 
far as this committee is concerned I understand there is a 
sharp difference of opinion among the Members, and there are 
a number of Members who do not feel that they should be called 
upon during the summer to do this work and feel it is un- 
necessary because the next session is the long session of Con- 
gress, and they will hi ~ ample time, and I insist on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Conymerce; After March 4, 1927, 
ose members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives who are Members elect to the Seventieth 
ngress, or a majority of them, until the meeting of the first session 
the Seventieth Congress, are authorized, by subcommittee or other- 
ise, to hold such hearings, and to sit at such times and places within 
t United States, to enyploy such expert, clerical, and stenographic 
services, and to gather such information, through Government agents 
r otherwise, as to them may geem fit in the preparation of a bill or 
ills for regulating transportation by motor vehicles in interstate and 
foreign commerce; and they are authorized to have such printing and 
inding done (notwithstanding any limitation in existing law as to 
number of copies of any document) and to incur such other expenses as 
ay be deemed necessary; all such expenses (except for printing and 
inding, which shall be charged to the appropriation for printing and 
nding for Congress), not to exceed $2,500, to be paid out of the con- 
ingent fund of the House on the usual vouchers approved as now 
provided by law. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve the point of order if the gen- 
tleman desires to speak. I will ask a question. The gentle- 
man’s committee has numerous employees who will not have 
anything to do from March 4 until December and yet they are 
asking for additional employees here, “to employ expert clerical 
and stenographic services,” and so forth. 

Mr. DENISON. That is to be expended during the hearings 
when the committee meets. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not use the employees the committee 
now has? 

Mr. DENISON, 

Mr. BLANTON, 
the year. 

Mr. DENISON. But we do not have any reporting force 
to take down testimony. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have six stenographic committee re- 
porters drawing salary during the nine-months’ vacation—why 
not use them? 

Mr. DENISON. Let me say there is no busier committee 
in the House than the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. We expect to have hearings and give considera- 
tion to a very important subject—namely, getting up legisla- 
tion to regulate interstate transportation by motor vehicles, a 
very important subject, and 

Mr. BLANTON. 
man, that if he will add a proviso saying that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. Grsson], who is doing some of the best 
work that has ever been done in Washington, may sit here 
in vacation also, I will withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know what that is, but I have 
no objection if he is willing to do it. I am talking about 
the importance of this provision of the bill. I hope the gen- 
tleman will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it ought to go out and 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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I insist 


Committee on Appropriations: After March 4, 1927, those members 

the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 
vho are Members elect to the Seventieth Congress, or a majority of 
them, until the meeting of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, 
re authorized by subcommittee or otherwise, in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere, to hold such hearings, to conduct such examina- 
of estimates of appropriations (including permanent and in- 
lefinite appropriations), and to get such information, through Govern- 
ment agents or otherwise, as to them may seem fit in the preparation 
of appropriation bills and a bill or bills for the revision of the laws 
concerning permanent and indefinite appropriations; and expenses for 
printing and binding in connection with the purposes of this para- 
graph shall be charged to the appropriation for printing and binding 
for Congress and expenses for stenographie reporting services shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House on vouchers approved in 
accordance with existing law. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph that it is legislation unauthorized by 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, 
sentleman to withhold that. We are not asking for any money 
in this case. 


tions 


Does the gentleman insist on the point 





I will make an agreement with the gentle- | 


I would like to ask the | 
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Mr. BLANTON. I want my friend from Tllinois to take a 
good long rest and vacation this summer and not work here 
in Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that has nothing to do with this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not get these minor children of Bob 
Thomas out of my mind. 

Mr. MADDEN. We did our duty as we saw it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that; and we Members left here 
ought to know what is going to be done when we die. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that is outside of this question that is 
before us. First, everybody knows that our committee will go 
to work. We are not asking for a dollar; there will not be a 
dollar spent, but we are going to study the problems of per- 
manent appropriations and see how we can eliminate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the distinguished gentle 
man from Illinois that the Senate is going to put Bob Thomas’s 
item back, and it will also put the gentleman’s item back. I 
want them all to go together into the bill. I will withdraw my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
his point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana, 

The Clerk read as follows: 





The gentleman from Texas withdraws 


report the amendment 


On page 5, after line 19, insert the following: “ For folding speeches 
and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per thousand, fiscal year 
1927, $3,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
| ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the end of line 19 on page 5, a new paragraph: 

“Committee on War Claims.—After October 1, 1927, those members 
of the Committee on War Claims of the House of Representatives who 
are Members elect to the Seventieth Congress, or a majority of them, 
until the meeting of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, are 
authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to hold such hearings and to 
sit in the District of Columbia, to use the regular official stenographers 
employed by the House for reporting committee hearings, and to gather 
such information with regard to claims against the Government that 
| arose prior to the Spanish-American War as to them may seem fit in the 

preparation of a bill or bills for the settling of such claims; and they 

are authorized to have their hearings printed and binding done, and to 

| incur such other reasonable expenses may be deemed necessary, 
| which binding and printing shall be charged to the appropriation for 
| printing and binding for Congress, and balance to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on the usual vouchers approved as now 
provided by law.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. It is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia makes a 
point of order on the amendment on the ground that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
withhold his point for a moment? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
to the House that, as is generally known, for 10 or 12 years 
past it has been the rule of the Committee on War Claims not 
| to report favorably claims against the Government prior to the 
Spanish-American War. There has been much complaint 
against that rule, and at times an effort has been made to sus- 
pend such rule, but without success, so that such claims have 
not been favorably reported by my committee. Recently the 
Senate has started the practice of adding claims arising out of 
the Civil War to bills reported out of the War Claims Com- 
mittee and passed by the House, and we are engaged in con- 
ference over such a bill now, in which the Senate added $700,000 
of Civil War claims to a bill passed by this House to settle 
some undisputed claims at the request of the War Department 
which grew out of the World War; so that unless some pro- 
vision can be made for further consideration of the Civil War 
claims, all claims growing out of recent wars are apt to fail to 
pass the Congress. 

The Committee on War Claims, of which I 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
q 


report the amendment 





as 





am chairman, 


| has therefore instructed me to offer this amendment, which will 
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enable the War Claims Committee to meet during October and 
November, while Congress is on vacation, and consider all 
Civil War claims and make report at the beginning of the next 
Congress, and their action was in response to the appeal of 
Members on both sides of the House. 

I am but carrying out the instructions,of my committee and 
trying to keep faith with Members interested in Civil War 
claims and with the conferees of the Senate on the bill I have 
referred to. 

Mr. BLAND. That is a rule of the committee, and it can 
be abrogated by the committee at any time. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. It can be abrogated by a two- 
thirds vote, but we have not been able to get a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. BLAND. But you can make a new rule. 

Mr. WINGO. There is nothing in the rules or statutes to 
make a committee do what it does not want to do. 

Mr. BLAND. Claims are always active. I renew my point 
of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GIBSON. I do so for the purpose of making a state- 
ment, hd then will ask the chairman in charge of this bill a 
question. 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
3LANTON] that a subcommittee of the Committee on the Dis- 


trict of Columbia is making a survey of the Government of 
the District of Columbia. We have been conducting hearings 


at this session. I will call the attention of the Members to 
some of the things we find in connection with the government 
of the District of Columbia. We find that on the police court 
docket there are 1,585 jury cases pending; that the jury cal- 
endar is 16 months behind. The result is that the bootleggers 
and others violating the laws are able by demanding jury 
trial to avoid the penalties imposed by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why does not the gentleman state that 
his committee, 21 strong, unanimously authorized the gentle- 
man to go on and clean up this District? It is doing good work. 
I do not think any one will obstruct his amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The trouble is that the gentleman’s com- 
mittee has not yet been named. No one knows who is going 
to be on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But his committee is already in existence. 
The amendment provides that his committee should continue 
its work during the vacation. The gentleman knows what 
good work it is doing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. 
for a question? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has spoken of the delay in 
jury trials, which permits many persons arrested to escape 
all trial and punishment. Has the gentleman’s committee, 
having established that fact to their satisfaction, recommended 
to this House any legislation to cure that situation, either 
through an additional number of judges or otherwise? 

Mr. GIBSON. We have two bills now pending before the 
District Committee, one of which has been reported. We have 
nnother bill which has been held up by a filibuster on another 
measure during the last two sessions of the District Committee, 
and we have not thus far been able to get it out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing more important in a city 
than to have enforcement of the law; and as long as these 
criminals are arrested and immediately set free and arrested 
again, without trial or punishment, there can not be proper 
enforcement of the law. I know of cases where men have been 
arrested four or five times for a repetition of the same offenses 
without ever having a trial, to say nothing of punishment. 
The police can not enforce the laws under those conditions. I 
hope the gentleman will not limit himself to investigations only. 
I hope he will bring into the House bills to get that legislation. 

Mr. GIBSON. We have two bills to cure that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have taken 
up so much of my time that I am not going over the different 
things we have discovered in connection with the District gov- 
ernment, except to say that we have already made recommen- 
dations which mean the saving of $100,000 a year in the Dis- 
trict. We have made a recommendation that will reduce the 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


I ask unanimous consent to 
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uncollected personul property tax by $100,000 a year. We 
employed the Bureau of Dfficiency for this work. They are 


about half way through. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can be continued in the work and wil! 
be whether the gentleman gets this permission or not. 

Mr. GIBSON. I am glad of the assurance from the chairman 
of the committee that that work would continue. 

Mr. MADDEN. It will. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not want the gentleman 
from Vermont to be working under a misapprehension. (Of 
course, this work will be continued; there is no doubt about 
that, but it will take an affirmative act of Congress to continue 
this committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not talking about the committee; | 
was talking about the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. WOOD. That work will be continued. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Capitol power plant: For maintenance, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the sundry civil appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1921, $178. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: Page 6, between lines 18 
and 19, add the following: “To provide for the purchase and installa 
tion for the Chamber of the House of Representatives and cloakrooms 
of improved ventilating, dehumidifying, automatic controlling refrig 
erating equipment with necessary distributing ducts and water piping 
to connect the different units of this apparatus and for all necessary 
changes required for such installation, including engineering and other 
personal services, and traveling expenses incident thereto, $245,000.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the amendment. The point of order I make is 
that it provides for an appropriation not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that all of 
the paragraph covers items which are not authorized by law? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The paragraph that has been offered 
as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the latter 
part is subject to a point of order and, of course, that makes 
the whole amendment subject to a point of order. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. Between lines 18 and 19 I offer this amendment: 


For ventilating the House of Representatives and the cloakrooms, the 
sum of $245,000, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: On page 6, after line 18, in- 
sert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“For ventilating the House of Representatives and cloakroows, 
$245,000.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order against the amendment in order that the gentleman may 
make his statement. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman know it will cost 


$245,000? How did the gentleman get that information? No 
body else seems to know. The architect does not know, and 
nobody was able to give the Appropriations Committee any in- 
formation as to what it would cost. This is just a guess. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I hope the gentleman will not take up 
all of my time. I, will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I am reading from the hearings on pages 368, 869, 370, 371, 
and 372. There is an exhaustive statement there by the Architect 
of the Capitol, and while I do not expect, with the Appropria- 
tions Committee as a unit taking the position they have taken, 
to get this amendment adopted at this time, I offer it for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the House again to this 
situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
ther question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will ask for a little more time if it is nec- 
essary. The Architect of the Capitol, while he testified on the 
pages referred to by the gentleman from North Carolina, did 
not know anything at all about the cost of this. He sub- 


Will the gentleman yield to me for one fur- 
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mitted to the committee a statement by one of the ventilating 
concerns of the United States which was interested in getting 
this money appropriated. This was without any competition, 
any investigation, or any justification so that the Committee 
on Appropriations would be justified in bringing to the House 
a recommendation of this kind. I ask the House not to adopt 
the amendment until we have some definite information which 
indicates that there is only one concern in the United States 
which has been consulted. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman answer a question 
I might propound to him? ~ 

Mr. MADDEN. I will if I can. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My understanding is that the gentleman 
is in favor of a proper ventilation system for the House? 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is necessary; yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Assuming I withdraw my amendment 
for an appropriation, would the gentleman from [Illinois be 
willing to accept the amendment providing that the architect 
should make a report to the next Congress after a study of 
this question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Under the authority which the House has 
just given the Committee on Appropriations to work during 
the summer, we will undertake to require the Architect to 
furnish the Committee on Appropriations with authentic infor- 
mation so that we can report back to the House and we hope 
in this way to be able to give you something we can justify. 

Mr. ABERNBNTHY. As I understand the gentleman’s state- 
ment, the gentleman favors proper ventilation of the House 
Chamber and the only reason he is not in favor of it at this 
time is because there is not sufficient information before the 
committee to make a recommendation. Am I correct in my 
understanding? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If that is the attitude of the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations I ask permission to with- 
draw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have talked with the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Srrone], the chuirman of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and I withdraw the point of order I 
offered to his amendment a moment ago. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 5, line 19, for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from: Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


offers an 


Amendment offered by Mr. Strone of Kansas: At the end of line 19, 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 


on page o, 

“ Committee on War Claims: After October 1, 1927, those members 
Committee on War Claims of the House of Representatives 
ho are Members elect to the Seventieth Congress, or a majority of 
the until the meeting of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, 


of the 
y 


m, 


ve authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to hold such hearings, 
and to sit in the District of Columbia, to use the regular official 
stenographers employed by the House for reporting committee hear- 
ings, and to gather such information with regard to claims against 
the Government that arose prior to the Spanish-American War as to 


them may seem fit in the preparation of a bill or bills for the settling 
of such claims; and they are authorized to have their hearings printed 
and binding done, and to incur such other reasonable expenses as may 
be deemed necessary; which binding and printing shall be charged to 
the appropriation for printing and binding for Congress, and balance 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House the 
vouchers approved as now provided by law.” 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that this is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


on usual 


Enlargement and relocation: For carrying out the provisions of 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 1 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
Tor enlarging and relocating the United States Botanic Garden, and 


for other purposes,” approved January 5, 1927, fiscal years 1927 and 
1928, $600,000, 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: On page T, line 6, 
after the figures ‘“ $600,000,” insert: “ Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the purchase of any land and 
improvements thereon, the cost of which shall exceed the full value 
assessment of such property last made before purchase thereof plus 
25 r cent of such assessed value.” 


25 pe 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on page 12 of the 
bill is found an appropriation of $50,000 to purchase a site for 
the Randall School and attached to that appropriation is the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
the purchase of any site the cost of which shall exceed the full value 
assessment of such property last made before purchase thereof plus 
25 per cent of such assessed value. 


The language of the amendment I have offered is practically 
the same as the language on page 12 of the bill. On page 12, 
also, of the hearings the following colloquy is reported: 


Mr. Woop. The first thing to do is to get the land, 

Mr. Lynn. That is the first thing to do. I had an estimate made 
for the of the land by Mr. Harold E. Doyle, vice president of 
Thomas J. Fisher & Co., last year, and his estimate was $800,000 for 
the two squares. 

Mr. Woop. What is the assessed value of it; do you know? 

Mr. Lynn. Square 576, the larger square facing Maryland Avenue, 
is assessed, with the improvements, at $334,096; and doubling that 
would reach the selling price at $668,192. 


is it not? 


cost 


Now, why should we pay double the assessed value of land 
here in the District of Columbia when the Government of the 
United States goes to purchase it for sites for public buildings 
or schools? 

How are the assessments made here in the District of 
Columbia? They are not made by voluntary assessment. You 
do not go down thege and render an assessment of your real 
estate. The assessments are made by the assessor cf the 
District and are supposed to be made upon full value. Of 
course, the assessor is careful to not overvalue property, and 
I commend him for that. 

I happen to own a small piece of property in the District 
and I know perfectly well that I can not sell that property 
at any time for double its assessed value. 

I think I have some idea about property values, and I am 
sure that I could not get more than 25 per cent in excess of 
the assessed value of my property. I am sure of that, and yet 
it seems the universal rule that if you go out and buy land 
for the Government, if Congress does not put a limitation on 
it, it seems to be the accepted rule to double the assessed value; 
sometimes much more than that. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
of sympathy with what the gentleman is saying, but I do not 
know whether the limit of 25 per cent is an equitable price 
in business. I would like to ask the gentleman if he bought 


his property for 25 per cent more than it was assessed? 


I have a good deal 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not know what the property 
was assessed for when I bought it. I feel as sure as I feel 


sure of anything that I can not obtain for my property in the 
District a cash price of much more, if any, than 25 per cent in 
excess of its assessed value. I am willing, however, to modify 
my amendment by inserting 50 per cent instead of 25 per cent. 
That certainly would be enough to allow ample leeway in the 
purchase of this property. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment by inserting 50 per cent instead of 25 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Now, continuing the reading further 
from the hearings, Mr. Woop said: 

Why would you double the assessing of this property at its f 
value? 


ull cash 


And Mr. Lynn answered: 
That has been the customary way of figuring the value of property. 


I suppose it has been the customary way whenever the Gov- 
ernment goes out to buy a site to double and sometimes treble 


the assessed value. I think it is getting time that Congress 
should stop that custom. I am glad that the Committee on 


Appropriations has seen fit to add a limitation to all of these 
school-site purchases, providing that they shall not be made 
at a greater cost than 25 per cent above their 
| valuation. 


assessed 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the committee’s 
attention to two or three things which I think would be con- 
trolling in fixing the price of ground for public improvements. 
The 25 per cent that has been referred to has only been applied 
to park sites and school sites. For the mosi part they are un- 
improved property; that is, there are no public or prominent 
private buildings on them. 

I am in entire accord with the gentleman from Texas on 
his proposition in general, and I think I have iterated and 
reiterated many times that the Government should not be held 
up in making public improvements in the city of Washington. 

In the particular instance to which this amendment refers 
I desire to call attention to the fact that the property involved 
has upon it some very valuable improvements. One of those 
is the oil-filling station, which I guess is a gold mine to the 
owner, at the foot of the hill. It is a valuable improvement, 
and I expect must be taken into consideration in arriving at 
an approximate value of that property. 

There is the boud-banking concern next to it, which is very 
active and profitable business in this town. Next, is the church 
occupied by colored people which is a substantial piece of prop- 
erty. Outside of that there are no particularly valuable in- 
provements on the property. 

Taking these things into consideration and realizing the fact 
that the 25 per cent to which the gentleman from Texas alludes 
could not possibly apply there we feel that we were justified in 
our desire in saving money to the Government to reduce the 
requested appropriation from $800,000 to $600,000. The as- 
sessed value of the property is $387,000, 50 per cent of that is 
$193,000, making a total of $580,000, which is within $20,000 of 
the amount we have allowed. The gentleman from Texas has 
modified his amendment so as to make it 50 per cent. It occurs 
to me that it is not wise where the difference is so small between 
the proposed appropriation and the provision of the gentleman 


from Texas to adopt his amendment. 
Mr. SNELL. There is only $20,000 difference? 
Mr. PERKINS. Is there any assessed value of the church? 
Mr. WOOD. The church property has no assessed value, but 


it has a purchase value. 
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Mr. WOOD. They ought to do that; but here is the trouble 
with which Congress finds itself confronted, and it is one of 
the difficulties in arriving at these values when we desire to 
make Government improvements. The law requires that the 
property in this town shall be assessed at its fair cash value, 
dollar for dollar, but this is not done. There is a great differ- 
ence between its taxable value and its sale value. All of the 
real-estate people here recognize the difference between taxable 
value and sale value. They also have a speculative value in 
addition. 

Mr. SNELL. And we are creating that speculative value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman is mistaken about the 
amendment involving only $20,000. If you agree to this amend- 
ment, you will prevent them from paying $167,000 that they 
otherwise could pay, so that it involves quite a big sum. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is $334,000. They could pay that much, 
and half more is $167,000. 

Mr. WOOD. The appropriation made by the committee was 
$600,000, as compared with a request for $800,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Six hundred thousand dollars means double, 
according to Mr. Lynn’s estimates. 

Mr. WOOD. No. The assessed value of the property is 
$387,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The square 576 is $334,000, and the 
other square is only a little improved, and that makes up the 
difference. 

Mr. WOOD. The difference is simply $25,000, and it occurs 
to me that the judgment of the committee ought to obtain, 
because we whittled these people down as close as we possibly 
could. There ought to be some little leeway. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Under the limitation proposed by the gen- 


| tleeman from Texas, if the jury should award 160 per cent of 


The property here that is assessable is $387,000, assessed | 
value. 
Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman’s amendment provides that 


it can not be purchased for more than 50 per cent beyond its 
assessed value, If it is not assessed, what are you going to do? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and that does not include the church prop- 
erty at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. 
the time of the gentleman be extended for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. 
if it is only $20,000; but I am in favor of a limitation, and I 
think that is a reasonable limitation. 
ter for us if we have some limitation, considering the fact that 
we are going to spend twenty or thirty million dollars in the 
acquisition of property in the District in the next few years. 
I think it would help the people who are trying to make pur- 
chases, and when you add 50 per cent more than the assessed 
value as a usual thing you will come to pretty nearly getting a 
fair price, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a very difficult proposi- 
tion. Let me give you an illustration. Take the property that 
we have already made appropriation for, on which to construct 
the Supreme Court Building. It is across the street from the 
Library of Congress. The assessed value of that was $800,000 
and odd. They asked for an appropriation not only for twice 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | 


I do not think there is much to argue about | 


I think it would be bet- | 


the assessed value but an additional $200,000 for speculative | 


value, 
Mr. SNELL. Did we pay that for it? 
Mr. WOOD. No; we did not. We allowed them twice the 


assessed value, but nothing for the speculative value, and that 
provision has passed both the House and the Senate. We did 
not take into consideration the speculative value. Now, take 
that property over there, and everyone who is acquainted with 
the two locations which are now considered will realize that the 
property over there opposite the Library of Congress is much 
more valuable than is the property down here at the foot of the 
hill; so that I say that it is a mighty hard thing to make a 
hard and fast rule with reference to fixing the per cent of value 
on the price to be paid. 

Mr, SNELL. If the property is more valuable, the assessors 
ought to take that into consideration, 


the assessed value on one piece of property, the entire project 
would be held up. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and this involves but 150 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Woop) there were—ayes 41, noes 51, ° 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


For contingent expenses of the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission for the fiscal year 1927, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the independent offices appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1927, $2,400. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 8, after line 12, insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 


“INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITION 


“For carrying out the provision of ‘An act to provide for main- 
taining, promoting, and, advertising the International Trade Exhibi- 
tion,’ approved February 14, 1927, fiscal years 1927 and 1923, 
$150,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rese; and Mr. Trtson having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, announced that the Senate 
agrees to the amendment of the House of Representatives to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 25 to the bill (H. R. 
15641) entitled “An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes.” 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Police court: For personal services in accordance with the classifi- 
cation act of 1923, fiscal year 1927, $840, 








1927 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the lady from Massachu- 
setts has an amendment after line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to the 
place where the amendment is offered? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, after line 22, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“For the preparation of plans and beginning the construction in 
Judiciary Square of a new building for the police court of the District 
of Columbia in connection with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An 
act providing for an additional building for the use of the police 
court of the District of Columbia, approved July 3, 1926, $250,000; 
to be expended under the direction and supervision of the Architect of 
the Capitol: Provided, That a contract or contracts may be entered 
into for the construction of such building at a cost not exceed 
$900,000." ” 


to 


Mr. WOOD. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. It is not subject to a point of order. 
Mr. WOOD. It is subject. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us see about that. 

Mr. WOOD. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the regular order. Let us have 


that case decided now, and I want to be heard for a moment 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the statement of the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
order? 

Mr. BEGG. Has a request for a return been put yet? 

Mr. BLANTON. There was no return. The Clerk 
reading when the lady tried to get recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked if there was objection 
to the return to the place where the amendment was offered 
to be made and there was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman from Texas at this time will 
curb his ambition a little I will say I have reserved the point 
of order to give the lady a chance to present her case- 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the regular order which requires 
the gentleman to make his point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman has not more respect for the 
young lady 


Mr. BLANTON. 


The regular order is, Is there a point of 


was 








I think I am showing more. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think the gentleman is showing any 
respect at all. I am making a point of order that this is a 
change of existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire 
to be heard at this time? 


Mr. WOOD. Yes: I do want to be heard. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Let the lady be heard; we are anxious to 
hear her, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Why can not the gentleman 


reserve the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is 
order, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to give to gentle- 
men all opportunity necessary to the discussion of the point of 


out of 


order. I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the authori- 
zation. It is chapter 794, page 901 of the Statutes, and reads 
as follows: ; 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be authecrized 
and instructed to enter into contract for the erection of a building for 
the use of the police court of the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
the location, plans, and specifications for such buildings shall be ap- 
proved by the Fine Arts Commission and by the chief justices of said 
police courts and the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


Now I desire to call attention to the amendment, my point 
being it is a change of existing law. The amendment reads: 


Page 13, after line 22, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“For the preparation of plans and beginning the construction in 
Judiciary Square of a new building for the police court of the District 
of Columbia, in connection with the provisions of the act entitled 
‘An act providing for an additional building for the use of the police 
ourt of the District of Columbia, approved July 3, 1926, $250,000; 
to be expended under the direction and supervision of the Architect of 
the Capitol: Provided, That a contract or contracts may be entered 


into for the construction of such building at a cost not te exceed 
$900,000,’ ” 


Now, then, if it please the Chair, the amendment shows on its 
face that it is an absolute change of existing law. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will call the Chair's atten- 
tion to the rather broad provision of the second paragraph of 
the law authorizing’ the erection of this building. So far as the 
approval of the Fine Arts Commission and the judges of the 
court is concerned, that is not abrogated or repealed in any way 
by this provision that the building shall be erected under the 
supervision of the Architect of the Capitol. The Fine Arts 
Commission and the judges of the court have already acted. So 
far as refers to the site in Judiciary Square, as established by 
the amendment offered by the lady from Massachusetts, the 
language of the existing law is not repealed. The purpose is 
not abrogated by the language of the amendment offered by 
the lady from: Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLANTON. The act of July 3, 1926, authorizes just 
such a building as the lady from Massachusetts seeks to get 
money appropriated for; just such a building; and the Fine 
Arts Commission and the judges of all the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have agreed upon Judiciary Square, in pur- 
suance of this act. They have already exercised the discretion 
that is given them in this act in so locating it. The amend- 
ment offered by the lady from Massachusetts provides that it 
shall be in accordance with the act, not against it, but in 
accordance with the act. 

But for every appropriation there must be some provision 
for some disbursing agent. Whenever a project is authorized 
by legislation it does not specify the disbursing agent. It is 
the Committee on Appropriations that names the disbursing 
agent. It does not in any way set aside the legislative authority 
for the lady from Massachusetts to put in an amendment pro- 
viding that the money shall be disbursed by the Architect of 
the Capitol. The law provides for the police court and author- 
izes money to be appropriated for it. The law says “it shall 
be expended in like manner,” and so forth. The legislation 
is unlimited as to money authorization. It leaves it wide open 
as the blue sky itself. It leaves it to the Committee on Ap 
propriations or to the Committee of the Whole House to say 
how much money they will appropriate. The Committee on 
Appropriations having seen fit not to pug in the item, the 
amendment is in order here, to be offered by anyone from the 
floor. Congress has authorized the building, and the lady from 
Massachusetts seeks to provide the money—something that the 
Committee on Appropriations ought to have done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the amendment changes 
existing law, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


amendment. 


For the preparation of plans and beginning the construction in 
Judiciary Square of a new building for the police court of the Dis 
trict of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 


titled “An act providing for an additional building for the use of the 


police court of the District of Columbia,” approved July 3, 1926, 
$250,000, to be expended under the direction and supervision of the 
Fine Arts Commission of the Capital: Provided, That a contract or 


contracts may be entered into for the construction of such building 
at a cost not to exceed $900,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. The Fine Arts Commission has no juris- 
diction. 

Mr. WOOD. I make a point of order on that. I base my 
point of order on the fact that it changes existing law. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In what way? 

Mr. WOOD. Read your amendment. It is up to you to 
defend it if you have any defense to make for it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I think this amendment of the lady from 
Massachusetts complies with the language of the act. 

Mr, MADDEN. Where does the Fine Arts Commission get 


the authority to supervise the construction of buildings” 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Under the act authorizing the building the 
Fine Arts Commission must pass upon the location and plaus 
of the building. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
upon the location, 
Square. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and the amendment provides 
money shall be expended by the Fine Arts Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that it 
existing law, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the lady from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. Rogers: Page 13, after line insert 
the following: “‘To prepare plans for specifications and estimates and 


That is a different proposition. 
The gentleman admits that they are to 
but the amendment fixes it in 


pass 
Judiciary 
that the 


changes 
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to construct the new building for the police court of the District of 
Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 


providing for an additional building for the use Df the police court of 
the District of Columbia,’ approved July 3, 1926, $900,000.” 


Mr. MADDEN. That is not subject to a point of order. Why 
was not that offered in the first place? Why did you not play 
fair with us? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I did not prepare the amendment. The lady | 
from Massachusetts prepared it. I made the statement on the | 
floor. I hope the gentleman will not question my veracity. 

Mrs. ROGHRS. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, | 
I do not believe many of you realize the horrible condition in 
our District police court, the police court of the District of 
Columbia. I should not have realized that condition if I | 
had not been there as a witness and if I had not gone there to | 
inspect the conditions. It seems incredible to me that anyone 
who has been there should not be willing to support this | 
amendment in order to secure a prompt remedy for those con- 
ditions. At least, we ought to recommend the beginning of a 
new building. 

[bo you realize that in the cells the prisoners are crowded in 
to the number of 150 or 155? They are so crowded there that 
in the morning, when they are given their cup of coffee and 
their sandwich, which is the ration for the entire day, they can 
scarcely lift their hand with their cup of coffee to their lips. 

I know something about the German prison camps, and I 
do not believe the Germans treated their prisoners, during 
the World War, as we are allowing the prisoners to be treated | 
in the District courts. It is owing, of course, entirely to the 
crowded condition. It is not intentional. The people of the 
District and the courts do not want to be inhuman even to pris- 





oners. You know a good many of these prisoners are found 
not guilty. 
In 1923 the Architect of the Capitol drew plans for a 


building of three stories and a basement. That building would 
take care of the activities that are now taken care of in the 
District police court. It would provide two additional court- 
rooms and rooms fer two additional judges, making a total 
of six court rooms and would meet the demand for over 40 
years. The plan was to erect the building in Judiciary Square, 
and for obvious reasons it is important to have the police court 
on Federal land. 

I understand that the Fine Arts Commission believes that 
still another story might be added to this building, which 
would take care of all the work of the police court for a good 
many years. There is enough room in Judiciary Square, I 
am told, to erect this building; and, as you know, it is essen- 
tial that the police court should be near the Supreme Court. 

I have in my hand copy of a letter dated December 9, 1926, 
from the Commission of Fine Arts: 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
December 9, 1926. 


Brig. Gen. Hernert M. Lorn, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

Str: The act of Congress approved July 3, 1926, authorized a new 
building for the police court of the District of Columbia, to be erected 
on a site to be approved “by the Fine Arts Commission and by the 
chief justices of said police courts and Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia.” 





At a meeting held December 7, 1926, the location for the Police 
Court Building was fixed in Judiciary Square, at the southeast corner 
thereof, near the intersection of Fourth and E Streets, NW. 

Respectfully, 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 

Atte By CHaRtes Moorsr, Chairman. 


Gus A. ScCHULDT, 

Presiding Judge Police Court, District of Columbia. 
Water I, McCoy, 

Chief Justice Supreme Court, District of Columbia. 


I do not want to take up the time of the committee. It is 


late. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the lady from Massachusetts yield? 
Mrs. ROGERS. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. This provision was approved by the unani- 
mous vote of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
this act was passed in the House without a vote against it. 
Therefore, why should not the money be provided? 

Mrs. ROGERS. It also has the approval of the Director 
of the Budget. It has the approval of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission: it has the approval of Chief Justice McCoy; it ons | 
the approval of all the justices, the lawyers, and everyone 
concerned with the police court, as well as the approval | 

















} 




















the citizens’ associations. I can not find any objection to it. 
{ Applause. ] 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the lady from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, we are now passing upon 
a proposed expenditure of money belonging to the taxpayers of 
the District of Columbia amounting to $900,000. It is strictly 
a business proposition that is before you, and your Committee 
on Appropriations have attempted to handle the matter in a 
businesslike way and with due regard to the interest of those 
who have to pay the money and foot the bills. 

There are other sessions of Congress. Six months from now 
We can act with proper information before us and with a busi- 
nesslike proposition before us. 

My own opposition to action at this time is that the infor- 
mation which came before the Committee on Appropriations 
demonstrated that a building which would meet with the ap- 
proval of the Fine Arts Commission, erected on the site that 
is proposed, which will balance up the existing building for the 
Court of Appeals on the other side of the square, and that as 
large a building as can be erected at that point to properly 
balance up with the other court building will accommodate only 
four or, at the most, five court rooms. There are to-day four 
police-court judges. The number is entirely insufficient. There 
is a request to-day from the district attorney of the District 
for two more judges, and the clerk of the police court urges 
additional judges. I say that if this motion carries and you 
spend $900,000 for this police-court building under the existing 
plans and at the place proposed, the very minute you make the 
appropriation it is insufficient to meet the needs of the court 
and the situation does not permit of proper expansion there- 
after. 

Let me substantiate what I say. I am in sympathy with hav- 
ing proper court facilities, but I am not in sympathy with 
our spending money for a building to the extent of $900,000 
and then when the building is ready for occupancy find it is 
already insufficient for the things for which it was built and that 
it can not be enlarged without running up against the Fine 
Arts Commission. I will refer to page 460 of the hearings. 
The gentleman then before the committee, Mr. Roy L. Humph- 
rey, representing the police court. Mr. Woop said: 


You have five courts now, have you not? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. We have four courts. 


Then a little farther down Major Atkins, who is assistant 
to the engineer commissioner, said: 


The plans call for only five court rooms because of the limila- 
tion as to the size of a building that could be erected on that 
square, to balance the Court of Appeals Building. It could not be 
materially larger than the present Court of Appeals Building, and 
that size building will provide for five court rooms and not for six 
court rooms of a satisfactory size, 


A little farther on in the hearings you will find a memoran- 
dum, put in at our request, in which it is stated, on page 466; 


There should be four courts approximately 47 by 57 feet and two 
courts approximately 30 by 40 feet. 


Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS. The gentleman knows that in the plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Lynn there’ was pgovision made for six court 
rooms, and there is plenty of space in Judiciary Square for a 
building of three stories, with a basement, having a ground 
area of 24,120 square feet and which building would contain 
the necessary six court rooms, in addition to space for all the 
other activities of the police court. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me suggest to the lady from Massa- 
chusetts that the law provides that these plans shall be ap- 
proved by the Fine Arts Commission. In accordance with the 
law certain estimates and certain plans came before our com- 
mittee, and those were the plans and the estimates that we 
had to consider, and the official statements made before our 
committee were to the effect that five court rooms were all 
that could be accommodated in a building which the Fine Arts 
Commission would hold was proper in that location. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the situation in the police court—and 
I am trying to be as condensed in this statement as I can—at 


page 689 of the hearing there is a letter to me from the United 
States attorney, because I have been making some study of the 
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police-court situation, not only because of the fact that these 
folks who are arrested have to spend time in congested quar- 
ters for a few minutes on*Monday morning, but the fact that 
malefactors and offenders are arrested time after time and 
never punished, because there are not enough judges to hold the 
jury trials and reach their cases. When we act on this ques- 
tion I waut the situation fully taken care of. Let me read just 
one sentence from the statement of the United States attorney: 


I am suggesting to the Attorney Genera that he recommend legisla- 
tion to provide two more judges for the police court— 


And so forth. 
On page 694 there is a statement from Mr. Sebring, a clerk 
of the court— 


We really require the services of additional judges. 


This statement was made emphatic in that his letter shows 
on the face of it that he first wrote “an additional judge,” 
which would make five judges, but that was erased and the 
words “additional judges ” put in instead. 

Now, it may be that a building could be placed there that 
would accommodate reasonably the present needs of the court 
and take care of the growth hereafter, but I say we have the 
right in the Committee on Appropriations, and you have the 
right here in the Congress, to have plans carefully worked out 
and definitely determined as a business proposition. So our 
committee felt that this was a matter that very well can go over 
for consideration at the next session of Congress. It does not 
involve any very great delay, but it would be a serious thing to 
spend $900,000 for a building at this place and then find it is 
not large enough to take care of the present needs, to say noth- 
ing of a reasonable advance for a period of years to come. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON., I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Would a letter from the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion make any difference in the gentleman's opinion as to the 
facts in this matter? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the Fine Arts Commission had anything 
to place before our committee that was of value, and not a 
hair-trigger opinion, it should have been placed before our 
committee when we were holding hearings. We asked for in- 
formation. We went to the officials of the District who were 
supporting the item and we asked them to put further informa- 
tion in the hearings. They could have put in all the letters they 
wanted from the Fine Arts Commission, and I figure it is 
mighty late now, when the matter is here on the floor, pro- 
posing $900,000 additional, to ask us now to give much con- 
sideration to such a communication. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rogers] is offering here something constructive, 
something that is needed; and the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CRAMTON] is not, but is proposing to this Congress that 
it adjourn March 4, stay away from here until next December, 
and leave these people here helpless and in a terrible situation. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] says he is 
thinking of the people of Washington who have to pay the bill. 
He did not tell you that the people of Washington have ap- 
proved of this bill. All of the organizations of Washington 
have approved of this bill. The board of trade has approved 
of it. The chamber of commerce has approved of it. The 
citizens associations all over this city have approved of it. 
The four judges of the police court have approved of it. The 
judges of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia have 
approved of it. Everybody has approved of it except the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CrRamMTON] and his committee. 

The distinguished lady has told you about the situation. 
The District of Columbia Committee appointed a subcommittee 
to look into this proposition. I happened to be a member of 
the subcommittee that went down there and investigated this 
terrible situation in this court. We found there a little room 
that ought to hold about 15 people, one morning with 71 people 
crowded into it awaiting trial, and another room with 64 
people crowded into it, white men and black men, huddled up 
together with not even a place to sit down. They are held 
there all day long with not a single thing to eat until they 
are Carried back at night to the city jail. 

Is this humane treatment which this Congress wants to 
adjourn and leave without doing anything for the people of 
Washington, with no redress and no chance to improve the 
situation? 

Everything has been done orderly in this matter. Your 
District of Columbia Committee investigated the matter. It 
sent its subcommittee to report on the conditions. 

The committee held hearings and it passed this measure by 
unanimous vote of its 21 members in the committee; not one 


I move to strike out the 
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vote against it. The committee granted the legisiation that 
authorizes the appropriation of this money. Why should we 
disagree now, why should we not give the people what they are 
entitled to? The gentleman says we can not furnish an ade- 
quate police court with the facilities they need for $900,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, I have not said 
that. I said with the plans before us. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are going to have different plans, ade- 
quate plans, if you will furnish the money. They are going to 
be passed upon by the proper authorities, with Chief Justice 
McCoy, head of the supreme court, and Judge Schultz, head of 
the police court, and other authorities agreeing. 

If you will but give them the money—and it is the people's 
money—so why not give them what they want. You do not see 
any newspaper here fighting this; you do not see any civic 
organization here fighting this: you find only the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CramtTon] here and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] who was the one who was trying to ham- 
string the proposition and denying his colleague [Mrs. Rocers] 
the needed money which she was seeking to get for the people 
of the District of Columbia to relieve a terrible situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee on the District had this matter under 
consideration, and had the same desire as the distinguished lady 
from Massachusetts to supply adequate courthouse facilities for 
the District, but the trouble we experienced was this: No one 
person knew what was necessary to be done under the circum 
stances. Certain organizations, including the board of trade, 
the chamber of commerce, the bar association, and so on, ap- 
pointed a committee of lawyers for the purpose of determining 
some plan to remedy the congestion at the police court. The 
plan formulated by this commission recommended the merging 
of the municipal court and the police court into one court, and 
they thought without the addition of another judge they could 
take care of it and could relieve the congestion. If the situa- 
tion could be relieved in that way, then they wanted a court 
house adequate to take care of eight or more judges instead of 
four. 

A member of this commission appeared before the subcommit- 
tee on appropriations for the District, a Mr. Offutt. He was 
a secretary of this committee. 

He testified as follows (p. 800 of the hearings) with regard 
to conditions: 


We found that it was twofold: In the first place, there was a 
physical congestion due to many small which really had no 
business there. In the second place, there was a very bad situation 
because of the fact that jury trials were not conducted as they 
should be in order to promote justice. We found that they were 
upwards of 1,000 cases behind in the jury system. Now, we recom 
mended a more extensive use of the collateral system for the smaller 


cases 


offenses, which, of course, would relieve some of the congestion. 
That would be a system somewhat similar to the one now used in 
Chicago and Detroit. And it has worked out very satisfactorily 
there. 


With regard to the other situation which is by far the more serious 
problem, we recommend a fusion of the present municipal court with 
the present police court. 


Then he says further: 


If, for example, a strong presiding judge could he selected only for 
the present emergency so as to direct the efforts of all eight other 
men, that would mean that he could take three, four, and, possibly, 
five of them and concentrate their work to cleaning up this present 
avalanche of jury trials; and at the same time keep up the 
of the other two courts as they are now kept up, ete. 


work 


And he thought all could be done without additional funds, 
for he said: 

All I wanted to present was this: Instead of asking for an appro- 
priation—you have a bad condition to clear up—instead of asking for 
an appropriation, this is the one way out of it without an appropriation. 

He wound up with his statement as follows, page S02: 

That is just the reason why I appear this morning. I thought 
an appropriation of that kind would be practically useless, and I do 
not believe it would clear up the situation. Very frankly, I believe 
you could appoint two more police-court judges, but I do not believe 
that you would get very much relief from that, 


that 


In other words, the situation is this: There are those who 
want a consolidation of the municipal and police courts, and 
if this is done we would have to have a much larger building 
than that sought for here. Others believe that we ought to have 
additional police-court judges, and if that is adopted, we would 
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(ill have to have a larger building. So in any case the building 
proposed in the amendment would be inadequate. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, in addition to this, I have 
just learned that a bill was reported to the Senate to-day, or 
perhaps passed by the Senate to-day, that provides for a police- 
court building and the purchase of a site elsewhere than on 
Judiciary Square for the loeation of a police-court building. So 
we have three different situations and we do not know which 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. In this jumble of 
intelligently act upon this subject to-day. 
that this appropriation could well 
session of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the lady from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mrs. Rocers) there were—ayes 34, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

* For the preparation of plans for a new building for the police court 
of the District of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of the 
‘aet entitled ‘An act providing for an additional building for the use 
of the police court of the District of Columbia,’ approved July 3, 1926, 
$5,000: Provided, That the cost of any such building erected shall not 
exceed $900,000." 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman 
from Indiana will be willing to accept this amendment. It 
merely provides for plans for the police court building, and 
it would mean a year’s start, I think, in getting the prepara- 
tions for the building under way. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is absolutely 
impracticable. It would be useless and a waste of time and 
money to adopt plans until we have some place to locate this 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


theories we can not 
I submit, therefore, 
wait until the December 


(demanded by 


oo 


line 


building. Everything depends upon the location of the 
building. 
Mrs. ROGERS. I have a letter here from the Fine Arts 


Commission, saying that there is adequate space in Judiciary 
Square. It is dated to-day. It reads: 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, February 25, 1927. 


Hon. Epirna NouRSsE 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mrs. Roerers: In reply to your inquiry, I have to inform 

you that after an examination of Judiciary Square, and also of build- 


ing plans prepared in the office of the Architect of the Capitol, and 


ROGERS, 


after consultations with Chief Justice McCoy, of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, and the justices of the police court, 
the members of the Commission of Fine Arts were convinced that 
a building adequate to the needs of the police court, as stated by 
the justices, could be located and constructed near the corner of 
Fourth and E Streets, so as to form a component part of the group 
of court buildings now in that square. 
Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES Moorst, Chairman. 
I have a letter also from Mr. Humphrey, the clerk of the 


police court, who talked with the Fine Arts Commission at my 
request: 
CLERK'S OFFICE, Pottce Cour’ OF THE District oF CoLUMBIA, 


Washington, D. C., February 24, 1927. 


Hon. Epira Nourse ROocers, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mrs. Rogers: Attached hereto is a rough sketch which I 


used in a conference I had with Mr. H. P. Caemmerer, of the Fine Arts 
Commission. At this conference I called attention to the fact that the 
five courtrooms as indicated on the sketch would not be adequate for 20 
years, and that in order to compress the building within the square 
area called for by this sketch we should add another floor. 


Ile was of the opinion that another story could be added if we could 
keep the building within a height which would not interfere with the 
sky line of the Court of Appeals Building and instructed me to find out 
the height of the court of appeals. This I did, as is shown by the 
attached letter, and in a conversation had with him by ‘phone, he 


agreed that this three and one-half story building, with a height of 70 
feet, would be satisfactory. 

Such a conference as this was never had with the municipal archi- 
tect of the District of Columbia, who also drew a sketch and pre- 
sented it to the Hlouse Committee on Appropriations, 
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The sketch which we submitted to the Fine Arts Comnrission would 
| 
| 


25 


call for a ground area of 18,125 square feet ; would be on a building 
line with the court of appeals, would not be quite as deep as the court 
of appeals, and would only remove about six of the fine old trees 
which are in the park. This building would have a utility of at least 
40 years if it consisted of a basement level, a subbasement level, and 
three stories. 

The sophistry of the argument that there is not enough room on this 
site to expand, it is submitted that in 1923 Mr. Lynn, the Architect 
of the Capitol, was called upon to prepare plans for a municipal court 
and recorder of deeds building on this site. 
of the project after plans were drawn. The plans prepared by Mr. 
Lynn (which are attached) call for a ground area of 24,120 square 
feet, and consist of a ground and basement floor with three and one- 
half floors above the street level, as is shown by the attached sketch. 

This building would have taken from the park 5,995 square feet more 
than the tentative building for the police court which we have visual- 
ized, and it is further noticeable that this building designed by Mr. 
Lynn includes six courtrooms, as well as space for the recorder of 
deeds. These court rooms are smaller than the court rooms required 

| by the police court, but the allowance which is made for the recorder 

| of deeds would more than compensate for the space we might need 
mauy years hence. 

| Roy L. HumpuHrey, Chief Deputy Clerk. 

| 


This letter states that the Fine Arts Commission believes 
that a building could be erected with an additional half story 
which would take care of the needs of the District for over 

| 40 years. This would authorize only the preparation of plans 
for the police-court building. 

Mr. WOOD. One of the greatest difficulties we have is the 
Fine Arts Commission. If we could get the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion to correlate its aesthetic ideals with reference to prac- 
tical ideals, there would be very much improvement of the 
whole matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS. 
willing to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
| by the lady from Massachusetts. 

| The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mrs. Roerrs)—ayes 22, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Congress did not approve 


I feel, from this letter, that they will be 


Supreme Court, District of Columbia: For the additional amount 
required for the compensation of the chief justice and five associate 
justices in accordance with the act approved December 13, 1926, fiscal 
year 1927, $7,500. 


Mr. WOOD. 
now rise. 

The motion was 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Green of lowa, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
17291, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


agreed to. 


CONFERENCE REPORT——DISTRICT OF 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the reyenues of such District, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
for printing under the rule. 


COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM BARDEL 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the engrossment of the bill (H. R. 3283) for the relief of the 
estate of William Bardel the Clerk of the House be permitted 
to change the spelling of the word “counsel,” in line 8 of the 
bill, to “consul.” As the bill was originally introduced it was 
correctly spelled, but in the report print of the bill it was 
spelled erroneously. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object to 
ask the gentleman a question. It being necessary in the House 
before the bill is passed to make those corrections, is this a 
proper proceeding to have the Clerk of the House correct this 
by unanimous consent? Would it not be safer practice to 
vacate the proceedings and repass the bill? This could be a 
very serious question. If you can correct the spelling, you can 
change some serious, substantial provision by unanimous con- 
sent. As a matter of precaution, would it not be better to vacate 
the proceedings and repass the bill? 


SS 
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Mr. TILSON. It does not seem to me that that is necessary. 
It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. This might establish a precedent in the 
future which would warrant a change in a bill in some substan- 
tial way. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are many precedents for this pro- 


cedure. 

Mr. BLANTON. I merely put that up as a suggestion to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘The bill has not yet been engrossed. 


The gentleman will find many precedents to the effect that by 
unanimous consent changes may be made in the engrossment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Since I have been here every single change 
in a bill that has been passed has been under a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vacate the proceedings and repass the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have been here during eight years of 
the gentleman’s time, and I recall several instances the other 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. I could give the gentleman one instance. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Stafford, raised the point, 
and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, raised the identi- 
cal point, and the House vacated the proceedings and repassed 
the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut to permit the Clerk of the House to 
make the change in the spelling of the word? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER FROM A COM MITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation : 
FEBRUARY 


23, 1927. 


Hon, NIcHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, The Capitol. 

Deak Mr. SPBAKER: I herewith tender my resignation as a member 
of the Indian Affairs Committee of the House, and also of the Flood 
Ccntrol Committee, to which I was appointed at the beginning of the 
session. I have no Indian or flood-ccntrol problems in my district, 
yet I faithfully tried to disclose conditions discovered among many 
Indian reservations that at my own expense I visited last summer. 
Also appeared before a Senate committee that has the same subject 
under consideration, and having performed my full duty, I believe it 
just to the committee and myself to advise you at this time of my 
resignation. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES A, FREAR. 


The SPEAKER. 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 


Without objection the resignation will be 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next it may be in order for the Speaker to direct 
the calling of the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The- gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on Monday next it may be in order for 
the Speaker to direct the calling of the Consent Calendar. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Reserving the right to object, I suppose 
that would be with all the rules that. attend the calling of the 
Consent Calendar on such date? 

Mr. TILSON. Except that it would not make it suspension 
day. It is already suspension day under the rules, but it would 
make it in order for the Speaker to direct the calling of the 
Consent Calendar. Everything else wouid be under the rules of 
a Consent Calendar day. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, suspension 
days prior to the adjournment of the session begin to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. To-day. This is the first suspension day. It 
is the last six days of the session. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman a question. Bills that should be considered in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union— 
they would have to be taken up in the House 

Mr. TILSON. It is under the Consent Calendar rules. 

Mr. BLANTON. But bills that should go to the Committee 
of the Whole House would still go there? 

Mr. TILSON, It does not change bills on the calendar at all, 
but simply allows the Consent Calendar to be called under the 
rule that governs the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Like unanimous consent. 
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Mr. TILSON. Just the same as the regular Consent Cal- 
endar days, the first and third Mondays of each month. 

Mr. SABATH. And bills will come up in the regular way as 
they appear on the calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. The Speaker is simply authorized to direct 
the call of the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. KVALE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut what is the prospect of enacting legislation affecting the 
lame-duck session of Congress? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell the gentleman; it is pretty late 
in the session. 

Mr. KVALE. It is always pretty late for that legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I further request that beginning 
next Monday the sessions of the House begin at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut requests 
that beginning next Monday the sessions of the House during 
the remainder of the session shall begin at 11 o'clock a. m. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is there any necessity for that? 
We have been working pretty bard and probably will have a 
night session or two next week. Until we meet this emergency, 
why fix a definite hour for a whole week until an emergency 
arises? I do not like to interfere 

SEVERAL MemBeERS. Regular order! 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. TILSON. I have submitted my request. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN GRADING 





ACT FAVORS THE MILLERS 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, in the debates on the farm 
relief measures that have from time to time come before Con- 
gress much has been said against such measures as the Haugen 
bill, to the effect that if such a measure should become law it 
would militate against the best interests of the growers of hard 
wheat, because now such wheat brings a premium, due to its 
high milling value, and if the Haugen bill should become law 
the wheat of the Northwest would be placed on a parity with 
other and inferior wheat. 

Any well-informed person knows that such would not be the 
ease, because the growers of hard wheat, due to the grain- 
grading rules, do not now get the full value of their wheat based 
upon the milling value. In proof of this statement I herewith 
submit a joint resolution just passed by the Minnesota Legis- 
lature. 

This resolution asks repeal of the grain standards act “at as 
early a date as it is possible.” That can, of course, not be in 
this session of Congress, now in the throes of adjourning. but I 
submit the resolution as worthy of the most serious consider- 
ation. 


A concurrent resolution relating to the repeal of the United States erain 


standards act 

Whereas under the provisions of the so-called grain standards act the 
Secretary of Agriculture was authorized and directed to promulgate and 
establish rules for the grading of grain, and under this authority such 
rules were promulgated and established; and 

Whereas under the rules so established it has been impossible for pro 
ducers and operators of elevators in the country to properly grade grain 
to meet the requirements of such rules and to have the grade so fixed 
maintained at the terminal points because of the many and unnecessary 
technicalities in the rules; and : 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that the grading rules for wheat 
were never based upon the milling value of that commodity, resulting 
in wheat of high milling value being sold at a low price, thereby pro- 
viding a direct monetary benefit to the millers and a consequently large 
monetary loss to the producers; and 

Whereas the people of this State engaged in agriculture have never 
been able to secure any modification of these grain grades, or any assist- 
ance from the Federal Department of Agriculture: Therefore it is 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States now in session be requested to 
repeal the said grain standards act at as early a date as it is possible; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Minnesota 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of 
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United States, to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, and 
to each Member of the United States Senate and to each Congressman of 
the State of Minnesota, 
Jown A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 

Passed the house of representatives the 18th day of February, 1927. 

JoHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

l’assed the senate the 19th day of February, 1927. 

Geo, W. PRACHBY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Approved, February 23, 1927. 

‘THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, Governor. 
Filed, February 23, 1927. 
MIKP HowM, Secretary of State. 

I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true and 
correct copy of the resolution filed in my office February 23, 1927. 

[ SEAL. } MiKR® HOLM, Secretary of State, 


SEA ISLAND COTTON—BOULDER DAM 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a clipping from 
the Atlanta Journal concerning the sea-isle cotton industry, and 
also an editorial on the Boulder dam from the New York Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


{From the Atlanta Journal] 


UNITED STATES AID PROPOSED IN RESUMPTION OF LONG-STAPLE CROP 


By Harllee Branch, staff correspondent of the Journal 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 22.—With a view to reestablishing the 
sea-islund cotton industry in Georgia and other sections of the South 
where it flourished a few years ago, Congressman Epwakrps, of the first 
Georgia district, Monday afternoon introduced a bill in the House 
providing an appropriation of $250,000 to acquire sea-island cotton- 
seed and promote the growing of the long staple again. 

Congressman EpWarDs’s bill, which was very short, and which was 
referred to the House Committee on Agriculture, after the usual 
preamble, is as follows: “ That there is hereby authorized an appropri- 
ation of $250,000 with which the Secretary of Agriculture is to acquire 
by purchase, importation, or otherwise, a sufficient supply of sea-island 
long-staple cottonseed with which to furnish planters, in order that 
the growing of this important crop may be again undertaken mm the 
sections of United States where it can be grown successfully. The said 
seed to be distributed under such regulations and upon such terms as 
may be prescribed and fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Commenting on his bill, Congressman Epwarps said: “Only a few 
years ago the growing of sea-island long-staple cotton was a great and 
profitable industry in our section. Now, it is impossible to get seed to 
plant 

“ The Japs came over here, got the seed from us, and to-day they have 
a monopoly in growing sea-island cotton. The Agricultural Depart- 
slow in helping in this important matter. The Government 
must it will mean much to a great section of the country. 
Many people request the seed and it is impossible to get it.” 

Less than a generation ago great quantities of sea-island or long- 


ment is 


help because 


staple cotton was grown on the islands off the Georgia coast and in 
Bulloch, Lowndes, and several other Georgia counties. It brought a 
very high price compared to short-staple cotton. 


Gradually the industry ceased to be profitable and practically no sea- 
island cotton is now grown in Georgia or the islands off the Georgia 
coast 


{iditorial from the New York Sun, February 23, 1927] 
THE SOUTH IN PROTEST 


The western backers of the Boulder Canyon dam scheme have care- 


fully refrained from saying anything about the effect of that costly 
project on cotton. The favorable report on the dam made by Senator 


HiknaAM Jounson, of California, tells how the irrigation of the desert 
below Boulder Canyon would result in the production of lettuce, aspara- 
gus, tomatoes, and other garden truck. The products of the region, he 
“are not seriously in competition with other parts of the United 
States.” One Alabama newspaper, having learned that a large quantity 
of cotton of high quality has already been cheaply produced in the Im- 
perial Valley, where the boll weevil biteth not, utters a vigorous protest : 

Soulder dam would give the present and potential cotton growers 
of the Imperial Valley country a marked advantage over the cotton 
growers of the South. 


says, 
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“It will take $125,000,000 to give California cotton growers this 
advantage; nor do they propose to use their own money. They ask 
nothing less than that the United States Government shall shoulder 
the imnrense cost, since it is not feasible: for the beneficiaries of the 
dam to undertake to finance it. 

“ California thus demands that the cotton growers of the South shall 
be taxed to pay the cost of cutting their own throats!” 

This discovery may have its effect on southern Senators who have 
hitherto been regarded as willing to logroll for their western colleagues. 
Of course, the Johnson-Swing bill ought to be beaten, because it is an 
attempt to put the Government in the power business in a region where 
plenty of power is now produced by private enterprise. To learn that 
it will add to the overproduction of cotton is merely to learn one of 
its new sides. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on farm-relief legislation. 

Mr. UPSHAW. There ain’t no such animal. [Laughter.| 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, during the last few days 
the editor of the Savannah Morning News has thrice “ extended 
his remarks” in connection with the problems of the farmer 
and thus has further “distended” his opposition to all worth- 
while farm-relief proposals and more especially to all moves 
to help the farmer get a better price for his products. The 
editor evidently still fears that a better price for cotton, to- 
bacco, and other farm products would cause foreign competition 
and domestic overproduction. 

Speaking of band wagons—such a thing does not appeal at all 
to the editor. He would rather ride on the front seat of the 
steam roller of the profiteers and the middlemen, which is crush- 
ing out the lives of the farmers. He is muchly concerned about 
my efforts to secure legislation assuring the farmers a fair 
minimum price for their products. He says let the farmers 
diversify. He is admittedly a recipient of special favors from 
the Government. Why not let him take his hand out of the 
public treasury and “ diversify ’’ some? 

The editor evidently favors no farm relief bill. I have urged 
him to tell which one he favors, and why. He has refused to 
answer, thereby admitting that he does not favor any of the 
pending farm-relief measures. Maybe there has not as yet 
been introduced a so-called farm-relief measure bad enough 
for him. 

The editor quotes me correctly as saying— 


The equalization fee of the McNary-Haugen bill is not at all sufli- 
ciently bad to make the bill worse than the Crisp-Curtis bill. 


If the editor is aching for an argument on the farm-relief 
question, why does he not argue this proposition, or does he 
wish to admit by his silence the correctness of my assertion? 
I may be mistaken sometimes in my position. I am only hu- 
man. I will, however, gladly contend for my position on the 
farm-relief problem with anybody, .anyway, anywhere, and 
any time. If I am wrong in my assertion that the McNary- 
Haugen bill is preferable to the Crisp-Curtis bill, let the editor 
argue to the contrary. He has my argument in part in sup- 
port of my contention in the remarks from which he quoted. 
If I am right, why should he quote only a few disconnected 
sentences from my remarks in an apparent effort to mislead 
the public? If I am wrong, why does he not print the whole 
remarks and show their fallacy? I would gladly argue the 
issue with the editor. I never was more sure of my position 
in any matter. Come on, Mr. Editor, let us go. The country 
‘an judge as to who is right. 

The editor of the Savannah Morning News, writing edito- 
rially about the President’s message which accompanied his 
veto of the McNary-Haugen bill, among other things, said: 


At any rate, the President gives a very good reason, founded deep 
in economics, for declining to approve it. Regardless of whether he 
wins or loses votes by his decision, he decided rightly. 


Let us see about this. The President and his party favor 
special privileges and favors, in the way of tariff and other- 
wise, in behalf of the manufacturers and the corporate interests, 
and yet the President objects to special favors in behalf of the 
growers of tobacco and cotton. Speaking of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, the President said the farmers mentioned therein— 


are to be given special fayors— 
And— 


the bill upholds as ideals of American farming the men who groW 
cotton, corn, rice, swine, tobacco, or wheat and nothing else. 











I 


Again the President says: 


The bill singles out a few products, chiefly sectional, and proposes te 
raise the prices of those regardless of the fact that thousands of other 
farmers would be directly penalized. 


The editor of the Savannah Morning News, objecting to 
special favors for the farmers, says the President’s veto is 
“founded deep in ecomonics,” and “ he decided rightly.” 

The President favors fixing high minimum prices for every- 
thing the farmer buys and yet objects to price fixing in behalf 
of the farmers. In objecting to the bill on account of its price- 
fixing features, the President says: 

Clearly this legislation involves governmental fixing of prices. It 
gives the proposed Federal Board almost unlimited authority to fix 
prices on the designated commodities. * * * Except as it may be 
restrained by fear of foreign importations, the farm board, composed 
of representatives of producers is given the power to fix the prices of 
these necessities of life at any point it sees fit. * * * This bill 
if it accomplishes its purpose will raise the price of the specified 
agricultural commodities to the highest possible point, «nd in doing 
so the board will operate without any restraint imposed by the antitrust 

ws. 


The editor of the Savannah Morning News, opposing the fix- 
ing of a reasonable price for farm products, approves the veto 
of the President for these reasons, and says his veto is “‘ founded 
deep in economies,” and “he decided rightly.” 

The farmers and consumers of the Nation are paying taxes 
not for purposes of revenue, but to enrich the already immenscly 
rich; and to-day the farmers are distressed, poverty stricken, and 
suffering the agonies of death because of this very tax for the 
favored few; and yet the President vetoes the McNary-Haugen 
bill because there is possible, under its terms, an indirect tax 
for the benefit of the farmers. The President says: 


This so-called equalization fee is not a tax for the purposes of reve- 
nue in the accepted sense. It is a tax for the special benefit of par- 
ticular groups, 


The editor of the Savannah Morning News approves the 
President’s position and says his reasoning is “founded deep 
in economies” and that “he decided rightly.” 

Almost the same day the President turned down the farm 
bill he approved the McFadden banking bill, sponsored by the 
banks of the country, and acting under the flexible provisions 
of the tariff law raised the duty on pig iron 50 per cent in 
behalf of the multimillionaire steel magnates of the Nation, 
(hus putting additional burdens on the consuming public and 
suffering farmers. And still, in spite of the President’s incon- 
sistent position, the editor of the Savannah Morning News says 
his veto is “founded deep in economics” and “he decided 
rightly.” 

On every hand and for every imaginable purpose there are 
bureaus to harass the people and make spoils of the rights of 
the citizens of the country—all approved by the President. 
Bureaus determine that Georgia is not to get a square deal in 
the matter of public buildings, and Savannah and other cities 
of the State are to suffer. Bureaus and rank discrimination 
through bureaus give all the great navy yards, hospitals, and 
other Federal improvements to the North and East as against 
the South. Bureaus fix prices of everything the farmer buys, 
the freight he pays, and of his every necessity; and yet there 
is no bureau or means which fixes at a reasonable price the 
commodities which he produces. And yet when a bureau is 
sought to be set up in behalf of the farmers, composed of 
farmers, to help the farmers get a reasonable price for their 
products, the President objects, and says: 

We must be careful in trying to help the farmer not to jeopardize 
the whole agricultural industry by subjecting it to the tyranny of 

ireaucratiec regulation and control. 


The President is not afraid of all sort of bureaucratic regula- 
tions and control made up and composed of enemies of the 
farmer and for the purpose of exploiting the farmer, but he is 
very much concerned when there is sought to be set up in be- 
half of the farmer a bureau to be composed of farmers or their 
frieuds and with authority to help the farmers get a better price 
for their products. The editor of the Savannah Morning News 
chimes in and says the President’s veto is “founded deep in 
economics” and “he decided rightly.” 

The President typically represents the New England manu- 
facturer’s idea of farm legislation. He sees the matter from 
the standpoint of the profiteer and the middleman of his sec- 
tion, and in his veto message said: 


But aside from all this, no man can foresee what the effect on our 
economir life will be of disrupting the long-established and delicately 
adjusted channels of commerce, 
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The President, of course, has in mind the middlemen and 
profiteers when he speaks of “ delicately adjusted channels of 
commerce.” The farmers and consumers are not parts of the 
channels of commerce. The farmer puts his products into the 
channels of commerce and the consumers take the products out. 
The President, of course, is solicitous of the middlemen and the 
profiteers who make unconscionable profits out of the products 
of the farmer when he objects to “disrupting the long-estab- 
lished and delicately adjusted channels of commerce.” 

The editor of the Savannah Morning News is concerned and 
solicitous about the same gang when he approves the President's 
action and says his decision is “founded deep in economics” 
and “he decided rightly.” 

Mr. Speaker, to my mind it is impossible to work out a 
worth-while farm-relief measure without eliminating the 
profits of useless and unnecessary middlemen. I know that 
some middlemen are necessary in the getting of the products 
of the farmer to the consumer, but no one should be allowed 
a profit as a middleman unless his services are absolutely 
essential and he receives only fair compensation for the serv- 
ices rendered. It is remarkable how well the proponents of 
the middleman and profiteer can apparently object to any 
worth-while legislation in behalf of the farmer which en- 
dangers the profiteers and their methods of exploiting the 
farmer. 

Like all other opponents of farm-relief legislation, the 
editor is apparently worried about “the constitutionality,” 
“the fairness,” “the justice,” “the price-fixing features,” 
“the discriminatory provisions,” “the interruption of channels 
of trade,” “the expense to consumers,” “the cost of the Gov- 
ernment,” “the danger of class legislation,” “the delegation 
of power to tax,” “the invasion of the Executive's right to ap- 
point,” “the extra cost to the manufacturers,” “the economic 
unsoundness,” “the menace of the overproduction at home,” 
“the bugaboo of foreign competition,” “the special benefits 
flowing and to flow to the producers of cotton and tobacco as 
against other farmers,’ and so on, and so on, of farm-relief 
proposals. It is indeed remarkable that the people who make 
these stock arguments against farm-relief legislation never 
urge them nor any of them against proposals for the manu- 
facturers, railroads, banks, corporations, or other special 
favorites of the avowed enemies of farm-relief legislation. 

The editor is just now muchly exercised about the equaliza- 
tion molehill which the farmers might pay in part to maintain 
a fund to be used to help them get better prices for their 
products. The editor does not appear to be at all concerned 
about the mountains of profit and commissions that are paid 
daily to middlemen, commissionmen, profiteers, gamblers, and 
plunderers who get most of what the farmers produce. 

The editor evidently believes in the ratio of 16 to 1. He 
would let the farmer get 1 share of the profits from his farm 
while the profiteers get 16 shares, and even more, as is ofttimes 
the case. 

But why pursue the matter further? The editor will still be 
opposed to my desire to help the farmers get a fair minimum 
price for his products, and I know I will still be opposed to his 
insistence that no legislation should be enacted to help the 
farmers get a better price for their products. 

There are two classes of people whom I have never cared to 
argue with. One is the fellow who believes there is no God, 
and the other is the man who feels that the farmers are only 
dumb, driven cattle, for slaughter at the behest of the profiteers 
of the Nation. 

I hope the editor is not yet beyond redemption on the farm- 
relief question. 

While the lamp helds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


Let us hope the editor may yet see the light; and if he will 
not, then let us not let him mislead those who, having eyes, want 
to see the truth. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled House and Senate bills of the following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 14831. An act to amend section 107 of the Judicial Code ; 

H. R. 15822. An act authorizing the county of Escambia, Fla., 
and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of Florida, 
and/or the State of Alabama, to acquire all the rights and 
privileges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co., 
by chapter 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction of 
a bridge across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., ‘to Cummings 
Point, Fla.; 
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H. R. 16024. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County Bridge 


district, Dardanelle, and Russellville, Ark., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River, at or 
near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark.,” approved 
March 3, 1925, and to extend the time for the construction of 


the bridge authorized thereby ; 

H. Kk. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,’ ap- 
proved March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16105. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” ap- 
proved March 381, 1926; 

H. R. 16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
purchase or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., to a 
point opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; 

H. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to re- 
construct the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burn- 
ham Avenue in said county and State; 

H. R. 16649, An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River, in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver County, 
Pa.” : 

H. R. 16778. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, Ill, and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 

li. R. 16887. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
George A. Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their successors and as- 
sigs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River ; 

H. R. 16954. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
und approaches thereto across the Missouri River between the 
States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R.16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Savannah River. 

H. R.17131. An act granting the 
W. Gilbert 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Lawrence River 
near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

H. R.17181. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Rainy River, approximately midway between 
the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, 
State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province 
of Ontario, Canada. 


consent of Congress to 


S.95. An act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins; 

Ss. 190. An act for the relief of Samuel 8S. Archer; 

S. 467. An act for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner; 

S.521. An act for the relief of August Michalchuk ; 

S. 1261. An act for the relief of William H. Grayson; 
S.1413. An act for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison; 

S. 1641. An act for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty; 

S. 1787. An act for the return of $5,000 to the New Amster- 


dam Casualty Co.; 

S. 1859. An act for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias 
Clebourn P. Wilkes; 

S. 2094. An act for the relief of C. P. Dryden; 

S. 2139. An act for the relief of William W. Green, warrant 
officer, United States Army ; 

S. 2242. An act for the relief of Mark J. White; 

S.2700. An act to amend the naval record 
Wilson, alias Henry Wencel; 

S. 2722. An act for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co. ; 

S.3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the Medal of 
Honor and Merit; 

S. 3464. An act authorizing certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the Order 
Al Merito; 

$8. 4287. An act amending section 3 of the act approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned 


ms 


of Frank H. 
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line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, ang 
for other purposes"; 

8S. 4405. For the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson, 

8. 4558. An act to provide a method for compensating persons 
who suffered property damage or personal injury due to the 
explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N, J. 
July 10, 1926; 

8. 4622. An act to authorize Capts. Walter 8S. Crosley and 
Paul P. Blackburn, United States Navy, to accept certain medals 
from the Republic of China ; 

S$. 4841. An act for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart; 

8S. 5415. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft; 

S. 5466. An act for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex.; and 

8.5539. An act to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of BE. A. Goldenweiser, Edith 
M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services rendered to 
the Department of Commerce. 


FEBRUARY 25 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON, Speaker, 1 move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 


February 26, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon, 


Mr. 


BPXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1014. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, amounting to $25,000 (H. Doc. No. 748) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1015. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, amounting to $15,000 (H. Doc. No. 749) ; to the Committce 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1016. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, amounting to $41,000; also a draft of proposed legislation 
affecting an existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 750); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

f017. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 


| 30, 1927, amounting to $75,000 (H. Doe. No. 751); to the Com- 
Freeman, his successors and assigns, to construct, | 


mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1018. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, amounting to $70,000; also a draft of proposed legislation 
affecting an existing appropriation (H. Doe. No. 752); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1019. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting letter 
from the Chief of Engineers in regard to preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Ohio River, Covington and Newport, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1020. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of Peace River, Fla., from Punta Gorda to Bartow; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1021. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to amend section 1 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allow- 
ances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and the Public Health Service”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1022. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Honolulu Harbor, Kalihi Harbor, and connecting 
channels, Hawaii (H. Doc, No. 753); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

1023. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Biloxi Harbor, Miss. (H. Doc. No. 754) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 

1024. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif. (H. Doe. No. 755) ; 








1927 


to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations, 

1025. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate for the corporation known as 
ie International Trade Exhibition for the fiscal year ending 
lune 30, 1927, $150,000 (H. Doc. No. 756); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1026. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an item of proposed legislation affecting 
existing appropriations for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, for 
ihe Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
construction work on the irrigation systems on the Flathead 
Indian Reservation in Montana (H. Doc. No, 757); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1027. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
ihe fiseal year ending June 30, 1928, for the War Department, 
for the subsistence of the Army, $4,409,077 (H, Doc. No. 758) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1028, A communication from the President of the United 
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Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 17332) to restrict the in- 
heritance of Quapaw lands, money, or mineral interest to heirs 
of Indian blood ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17333) granting the 
consent of Congress to the city of Youngstown to construct a 
bridge across the Mahoning River at West Avenue, Youngstown, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 17354) to provide for the 
further development of agricultural extension work between the 
agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits 
of the act entitled “An act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories, which may provide colleges for the bene- 
fit of agriculture and the mechanie arts,” approved July 2, 1862, 


; and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States De- 


States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation | 


for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
i927, to remain available until expended, for providing bar- 
racks for one regiment of Infantry less one battalion at Fort 


Juy, Governors Island, N. Y. (HH, Doe. No. 759); to the Com- | 


mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
1029. A communication from the President of the United 
‘tates, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 


ihe Meade Memorial Commission for the fiscal year 1927, to | 


remain available until June 30, 1928, to defray part of the 
expenses to be incurred in the dedication of the memorial to 
Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade, $2,500 (H. Doe. No. 760); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CROWTHER: Committee on Ways and Means. 8. 5339. 
\n act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
a lease of a suitable building for customs purposes in the city 
of New York; with amendment (Rept. No. 2247). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4682. 
Aun act granting permission to Lieut. Col. Harry N. Cootes, 
( nited States Army, to accept certain decorations tendered him ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2248). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1391. 


\ bill for the relief of Clayton H. Adams; without amendment 

Rept. No, 2249). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
llouse, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
ii. R. 11228. <A bill to correct the military record of Andrew 
I}. Ritter; without amendment (Rept. No. 2250). Referred to 
ihe Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11737. A bill for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; without 
mendment (Rept. No. 2251). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. HI. R. 
I2304. A bl for the relief of Ella G. Richter; without amend- 
nent (Rept. No. 2252). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 17329) to amend sec- 
‘ion 4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 

mended by an act of Congress approved May 16, 1906; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 17330) to provide adequate 
reimbursement to States for the cost of keeping Federal 
prisoners ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 17331) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
lissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 


partment of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, relat- 
ing to an act of Congress of the United States restraining immi- 
gration of aliens ineligible to citizenship and a proposed act 
changing the right to naturalization ; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Colorado, asking that Congress redeem the 
pledge made to the emergency Army officers in the law of 
May 18, 1918, by favoring the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) for 
the retirement of those disabled in the World War; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relating to the restraining immigration 
of aliens ineligible to citizenship and a proposed act changing 
the right to naturalization; to the Committee on Immigratien 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana, calling attention to the need of legislative relief 
for agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KERR: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of North Carolina, praying that the electric power at 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama be made available 
for general distribution to the public in North Carolina and 
other States, under appropriate regulations by the States, and 
that no lease or grant to a private operator or operators be 
made which will circumvent the rights of the said States to 
regulate the distribution of said power; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 17335) granting a pension 
to Agnes Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 17336) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy L. Bell: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17337) granting an increase of pension to 
Magdalene Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 1733S) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucinda Hainley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17339) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara A. Smyers: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17840) granting an increase of pension te 
Elizabeth Hausman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17341) granting a pension to George M. 
Fischer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17342) for 
the relief of Frederick Arthur Laura; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 17348) granting an increase 
of pension to Lura E. Vining; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 17344) granting an increase 
of pension to Genevieve Foreman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17345) granting a pension to 
Altha Denham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 17346) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosella Paukett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7436. By Mr. BARKLEY: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Olive Hill and Morehead, Ky., opposing House bill 7179; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7437. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition against compulsory Sun- 
day observance, signed by about 25 constituents of Ohio Har- 
bor, Ohio; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7438. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of Miss Alice G. 
Crays and other citizens of Youngstown, Ohio, urging increases 
in pensious for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7439. Also, Petition of Mrs. Dallas Mayer and other residents 
of Youngstown, Ohio, urging increases in pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

7440. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of Mr. Harry Stiles and 40 
other citizens of Easton, Coaldale, and Bangor, Pa., urging 
that steps be taken to enact a Civil War pension bill affording 
relief to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7441. Also, petition of Mr. Noah Dietrich and 59 other 
citizens of Easton, Pa., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to enact a Civil War pension bill affording relief to needy and 
suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7442. Also, petition of James G. Jones and 78 other citizens 
of Lansford, Nesquehoning, Summit Hill, and Coaldale, Pa., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to enact a Civil War 
pension bill affording relief to needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7443. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Pension of citizens of 
Rescue, Calif., protesting against compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance bill (H. R. 10311); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7444. Also, petition of citizens of Susanville, Calif., protest- 
ing against passage of House bill 10311 providing for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7445. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Memorial of C. E. Bal- 
thaser and other farmers of Spencerville and Kossuth, Allen 
County, Ohio, advocating construction of a ship canal to admit 
ocean-going carriers to the Great Lakes and the employment 
of local farmers in combating the European corn borer; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

7446. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Los Angeles 
Municipal Engineers’ Association, urging that immediate vote 
be had on the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) for the retirement 
of disabled emergency Army officers of the World War and 
thereby correct unjust discrimination; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7447. Also, memorial of national chairman of legislation com- 
mittee of the American Legion,. Scott W. Lucas, asking that 
elemental justice be done to those trampled upon by passage 
of House bill 4548, for retirement of disabled emergency Army 
officers of World War; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

7448. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Central Labor 
Union, P. H. Jennings, secretary-business representative, 987 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., protesting against House 
bill 8997, regarding Cuban parcel-post regulations on cigars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7449. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, indorsing the medicinal spirits 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7450. By Mr. HALE: Petition of 19 residents of New Hamp- 
ton, N. H., requesting the passage of legislation in favor of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans at this session; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7451. Also, petition of 135 residents of Hast Rochester, N. H., 
urging the enactment of legislation in fayor of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans at this session; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7452. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 47 residents 
of Jamestown, N. Dak., protesting against the passage by Con- 
gress of any religious legislation which may be pending; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7453. Also, petition of 12 residents of Carrington, N. Dak., 
protesting against the passage by Congress of any religious 
legislation which may be pending; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

7454. Also, petition of 30 residents of Goodrich, N. Dak., pro- 
testing against the passage by Congress of any religious legisla- 
tion which may be pending; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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7455. Also, petition of 241 members of John F. Reynolds 
Woman’s Relief Corps and citizens of Fargo, N. Dak., recom. 
mending the enactment by Congress of additional legislation for 
the benefit of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans - 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

7456. Also, petition of Mrs. Fannie A. Valker and 92 other 
members of the Abraham Lincoln Relief Corps and citizens of 
Minot, N. Dak., recommending the enactment by Congress of 
additional legislation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7457. Also, petition of 128 citizens of Valley City, N. Dak., 
recommending the enactment by Congress of additional legis. 
lation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7458. Also, petition of 54 residents of St. John and Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., recommending the enactment by Congress of 
additional legislation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7459. Also, petition of 53 citizens of Wolford, N. Dak., recom- 
mending the enactment by Congress of additional legislation 
for the benefit of veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7460. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of T. W. Greve 
and 26 others, of Merritt, Wash., urging immediate legislation 
to increase pensions of civil veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7461. Also, petition of Clem Bruner and 31 others, of Rock- 
ford and Spokane, Wash., urging immediate legislation to 
increase pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7462. Also, petition of Mrs. Rjchard Mus and 11 others, of 
Leavenworth, Wash., urging immediate legislation to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7463. Also, petition of Mrs. E. I. Crain and 70 others, of 
Spokane, Wash., urging immediate legislation to increase peu- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7464. Also, petition of Frank Jones and 12 others, of Spokane, 
Wash., urging immediate legislation to increase pensions of 
civil war veterans and widows of veterans ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7465. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of citizens of Minnesota, pro- 
testing against the enactment of the Lankford Sunday closing 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7466. Also, petition of patients of United States Veretans’ 
Bureau Hospital No. 65, urging action upon the legislative 
program of the disabled American veterans of the World War 
before adjournment ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

7467. By Mr. KOPP: Petition signed by Mr. Allan Philip 
and many other residents of Lee County and vicinity, urging 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7468. Also, petition signed by C. BE. Turner and many other 
residents of Washington County and vicinity, urging increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7469. Also, petition signed by Rebecca J. Messer and many 
other residents of Henry County, Iowa, and vicinity, urging 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows ot 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7470. Also, petition signed by Mary R. Maddix and 21 other 
residents of Libertyville, Iowa, and vicinity, urging increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7471. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Elizabeth MeMurray and 
many other citizens of Lee County, urging the defeat of any 
measure tending to modify the immigration act; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7472. Also, petition signed by Augusta L. Cozier and 155 
other residents of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and vicinity, urging 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 0! 
veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7473. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition from citizens of Tyrone, P.., 
urging immediate action on Civil War pension legislation; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7474. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of citizens of Broadview 
and Billings, Mont., protesting against enactment of compulsory 
Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7475. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of C. 8. Longacre of 
Religious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington. 1. ©.. 
filing petition from Baltimore constituents protesting aginst 
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compulsory Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7476. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition by the 
adult citizens of Seward, Nebr., not to pass Sunday observance 
hill: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7477. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of J. E. Spencer, Charlotte 
Robinson, J. J. Wis, Arthur Hill, and 53 other residents of 
Jasper County, urging Congress not to pass the Sunday bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7478. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Taunton, Mass., advocating increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7479. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of Mr. W. £ 
Devine and others, of Madison, Wis., praying the passage of 
remedial pension relief measures for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7480. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 8997, parcel post with Cuba; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

7481. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of citizens of Columbia 
County, N. Y., urging legislation to increase the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7482. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of George E. Thompson 
et al., of Revere, Mo., urging favorable consideration of pension 
legislation of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7483. By Mr. SPEARING: Petition of various and numerous 
constituents, against the passage of House bill 10311, relating 
to observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

_ 7484, By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of the First 

P. Sabbath School of Indiana, Pa., in favor of the Sunday 
sal bill for the District of Columbia (H. R. 10311); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7485. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., and vicinity, protesting against the passage by 
Congress of House bill 10311, or any other religious measures 
which may be introduced; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7486. By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: Petition from sundry 
citizens of Newark and Jersey City, protesting against the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bills now pending before the House 
District Committee; to the Committee on the District of Co 
lumbia. 

7487. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition signed by nu- 
merous residents of Carter (ninth congressional district), Mays- 
ville and Lawrence Counties, Ky., urging the passage, before ad- 
journment of Congress, of a bill for the relief of needy and 
suffering veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, February 26, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


prayer: 


though Thou inhabiteth eternity and art the 
high and holy One, yet Thou art permitting us in an humble 
way to approach the throne of Thy heavenly grace. We thank 
Thee for every merey given unto us. We thank Thee for the 
opportunities of service for the good of others and for Thy 
glory. Enable us thus to understand our various duties and 
fulfill Thy good pleasure. We ask in Christ’s name. Amen. 


Lord our God, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

oi MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 3288) for the relief of William Bardel, in which it re- 
(quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

‘.95. An act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins ; 
.190. An act for the relief of Samuel 8S. Archer ; 
. 467. An act for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner ; 
.521. An act for the relief of August Michalchuk; 
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An act for the relief of William H. Grayson; 
An act for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison; 

S. 1641. An act for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty; 

S. 1787. An act for the return of $5,000 to the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. ; 

8.1859. An act for 
Clebourn P. Wilkes; 

S. 2094. An act for the relief of C. P. Dryden; 

S. 2139. An act for the relief of William W. Green, 
officer, United States Army; 

S. 2242. An act for the relief of Mark J. White; 

S. 2700. An act to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wilson, 
alias Henry Wencel:; 

S. 2722. An act for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; 

8.3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal 
of honor and merit: 

S. 3464. An act authorizing certain officers of 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of 
Al Mérito; 

8.4287. An act amending section 3 of the act approved 
January 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commis- 
sioned line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, 
and for other purposes ” ; 

S. 4405. An act for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson: 

S. 4558. An act to provide a method for compensating persons 
who suffered property damage or personal injury due to the 
explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, 
N. J., July 10, 1926; 

8S. 4622. An act to authorize Capts. 
Paul P. Blackburn, United States 
medals from the Republic of China ; 

S. 4841. An act for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart: 

S. 5415. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft; 

S. 5466. An act for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex.; 

S$. 5539. An act to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, 
Edith M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services ren- 
dered to the Department of Commerce ; 

H. R. 14831. An act to amend section 107 of the Judicial Code ; 

H. R. 15822. An act authorizing the county of Escambia, 
Florida, and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of 
Florida, and/or the State of Alabama to acquire all the rights 
and privileges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co. 
by chapter 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction 
of a bridge across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., to Cummings 
Point, Fla. ; 

H. R. 16024. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County bridge 
district, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River, at or 
near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark.,” approved March 
3, 1925, and to extend the time for the construction of the bridge 
authorized thereby ; 

H. R. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16105. An act to amend the act entitled 
ing the consent of Congress to the county 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the 
proved March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
purchase or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va.. to a 
point opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
We. Van3 

H. R. 16462. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscai years, and to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of the county of Cook, State of Lliinois, to recon 
struct the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burnham 
Avenue in said county and State; 

H. R. 16649. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River, in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
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the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver County, 
Pa.” 

II. R. 16778. An act to extend the times for the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, IIL, and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 

H. R. 16887. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
George A, Hero and Allen S, Hackett, their successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River ; 

H. R. 16954. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its assignees, to 
construct a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R. 16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Savannah River; 

H. R. 17131. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; and 

II. R. 17181. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Rainy River, approximately midway between 
the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, 
State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 

RECLAMATION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, reporting, pursuant to 
law, relative to an investigation of reclamation and rural de- 
velopment in the South, which, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 

EMPLOYEES OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, transmitting the data requested in Senate Resolution 
345 (by Mr. Heri, agreed to February 7, 1927), which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATH, 
Madison, Wis., February 24, 1927. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Str: At the request of the Wisconsin Legislature, now in 
session, I have pleasure in sending you herewith copy of Joint Resolu- 


tion No, 6, “relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project.” 
Very truly yours, THEoporr DAMMANM, 
Secretary of State. 
Toint resolution relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 


project 
Whereas the prosperity of Wisconsin as well as the whole of the 
United States is in large measure dependent upon lower rates of trans- 


portation on agricultural and manufactured products to markets in 
Eastern States and foreign countries; and 

Whereas it is possible to secure such lower rates of transportation 
through the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project, which would enable ocean-going vessels to enter the Great 
Lakes; and 

Whereas this project has been repeatedly pronounced by qualified 


engineers to be practicable in all respects and a good investment from 
a business point of view, most recently by the joint international board 
engineers and by Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce: 
be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we hereby 
respectfully urge the Congress of the United States to take immediate 
to make possible the early completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway project; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, properly signed by the pre- 
siding officers of both houses and attested by the chief clerks thereof, 
be sent to the presiding officers of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each Senator and Member of Congress 
from Wisconsin. 


ot 


Therefore 


action 


HeNry A, HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
Joun W. EBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
O. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Cc. B. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Asecmbly. 
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Mr. GOODING presented House Joint Memorial No. 1, of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, as follows: 


StTaTe OF IDAHO, 
DeBPARTMENT OF STATH, 

I, Fred BE. Lukens, secretary of state of the State of Idaho and cuys- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of House Joint 
Memorial No, 1 with the original thereof adopted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Nineteenth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Idaho and filed in the office of the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho February 14, 1927, and that the same is a full, true, 
and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together 
with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Idaho. Done at the capital at Boise, Idaho, this 
21st day of February, A. D. 1927. 

[SBAL.] Frep BE, LUKENs, 

Secretary of State. 


House Joint Memorial No. 1, by committee on water ways and drainage, 
house of representatives 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respect- 
fully represent : That— 

Whereas on the 18th day of August, 1926, at St. Anthony, Idaho, a hear- 
ing was had before a committee of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
after the committee had made a personal inspection of what is known as (he 
Bechler or Fall River Meadows, situated in the southwest corner of the 
Yellowstone National Park, and which said hearing was for the purpose 
of considering the needs of the people of Fremont and Madison Counties, 
the necessity and justification in asking for a reservoir site within the 
Yellowstone National Park, and also the advisability of a change in 
the said national-park boundaries, as proposed and provided for in a 
certain bill now pending before the Senate of the United States, which 


said bill provides, among other things, for revision and change of 
boundary lines of said national park; and 
Whereas the Hon, FRANK R. Goopine has offered an amendment to 


said Senate bill No. 3427 in the Senate of the United States, which said 
amendment provides that in changing said boundary lines natural bound- 
ary lines be followed in the southwest part of said national park, and 
that there be eliminated from said southwest corner an area of about 
12,000 acres, which would be sufficient to meet the needs of the people 
of Fremont and Madison Counties for reservoir purposes; and 

Whereas the Hon. Appison T. SMrrH has offered a similar amendment 
to H. R. 9917, March 2, 1926 (by SINNOTT), to revise the boundary of 
the Yellowstone National Park in the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
and Idaho, and for other purposes; and 

Whereas the said Yellowstone National Park boundaries should con- 
form, as nearly as possible, to natural boundaries; and 

Whereas the boundary lines of Yellowstone National Park, when es- 
tablished, were arbitrarily fixed, with no thought of natural boundaries 
or other features or of the “ sacredness ” of the said lines, but the same 
were projected on “ paper’; and 

Whereas if natural boundaries were followed the area within what 
is known as the Bechler or Fall River Basin would be eliminated, and 
such elimination would be of inestimable value to the people residing iu 
Fremont and Madison Counties; and 

Whereas Fremont and Madison Counties were settled by loyal, patri 
otic, and energetic citizens of the United States upward of 50 yeurs 
ago, being of the early pioneers of the intermountain West, who have 
reclaimed and subdued this country and established their homes in these 
counties : 

Now, therefore, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Idaho, hereby indorse said bill as the same 
would be amended and request that the same have your early and 
favorable action; and be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby 
instructed to forward this memoria] to the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America, 

This memorial passed the house on the 8th day of February, 1927. 

W. D. GILLIs; 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This memorial passed the senate on the 12th day of February, 1927. 
O. E. HAILey, 

President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within memorial, No, 1, originated in the 
house of representatives during the nineteenth session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho. 

Cc. A, BOTTOLFSEN, 
Chief Olerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. NEELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of Par- 
sons, W. Va., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
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increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STEWART presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land, Smithville, East Liverpool, and Morgan and Butler Coun- 
ties, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting ine reased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
SI0) s 

“Mr. DENEEN presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Waukegan, Decatur, Chicago, Oak Park, and 
other cities and towns in the State of Illinois, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
‘ivil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
th: Committee on Pensions. 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, I have a letter from the Ameri- 
can Legion of my State, transmitting a resolution adopted by 
the New Hampshire department. It is quite brief, and I ask 
that it may be read at the desk and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
OFFICE OF DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT, 
Concord, N. H., ebruary 24, 1927. 
Hon. Henry W. Keyes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: With further reference to the Tyson bill, which is pending 
in the Senate, and the Fitzgerald bill, in the House, may I ask that the 
following be read into the record of the Senate? 

“Be it resolved by the New Hampshire Department of the American 
Legion in its eighth -annual convention assembled, That the disabled 
emergency Army officers’ bill for retiring these officers be, and hereby is, 
unanimously indorsed, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to our Congresynen and Senators at Washington.” 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK N. SAWYER, 
Department Adjutant. 
PAN AMERICAN PEOPLES GREAT HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask to present and to have 
printed in the Recorp letters relative to the bill introduced by 
ime at this session for the creation of the Pan American people's 
great highway commission. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CoTTon woop, Ariz., February 19, 1927. 
Senator RALPH H. CAMERON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear RAtPH: Yours is the grandest idea ever emanating from 
the brain of an Arizonian. I at once give it the name, “ the Cameron 
highway,” the longest road on earth, connecting more nations than 
any. Its civilizing effects can hardly be conceived of. Penetrating and 
leveling of barriers as ancient as the footsteps of Selkirk. “‘ Good tidings 
of great joy to all people” will it bring to the Western Hemisphere, to 
the honor and glory of a man and a nation. To be Senator is some- 
thing, but to be father and mother both of such a possibility, a proba- 
bility, and a certainty transcends the aspirations of ordinary mortals. 
Chere are footprints in the sands of time left by great thinkers. Those 
of the doers of great things appear even deeper and wider. When fate, 
nature, and God have combined and developed these two great abilities 
within us with the full Christian exercise thereof, then the supreme 
goal is won and immortality is ours. Yours is not a prophecy which 
alone is futile, but a glorious conception as clear-cut and as fairly out- 
lined as the Rock of Gibraltar, to materialize even in the life of RALPH 
CAMERON and Charles D, Willard. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, 
OFFICE OF VICE PRESIDENT, 
New York, N. Y., January 19, 192. 
Iion. RALPH H. CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator CAMERON: I have received in the mail a copy of 
Senate bill No. 5031, introduced by you in the Senate on January 3, 
1927, together with your remarks made on the introduction of this bill. 

The proposal to create a commission to cooperate in the building of the 
Pan American peoples’ great highway appeals to me as one of the most 
constructive proposals presented for the consideration of the Congress 
of the United States in many years, and I want to congratulate you on 
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your farseeing vision and constructive statesmanship in sponsoring this 
measure, the effects of which may well be more far reaching than the 
imagination can possibly picture. 

If there ever was an age in the history of the world characterized 
by any one supreme and outstanding accomplishment, it is the age in 
which we live, and transportation is that accomplishment. The effect 
of transportation on the productive capacity, the education, and the 
welfare of the people is beyond possibility of estimation. I believe it 
will also have a profound influence on international relationships and on 
the development of an increasing spirit of amity between the nations 
of the world. The automobile, the airplane, and the dirigible are play- 
ing a tremendous part in this development. Your proposal, if con- 
summated, will increase manyfold the scope and usefulness of these 
instrumentalities of transportation. It will certainly give added valid- 
ity and strength to the Monroe doctrine 

Permit me to express the hope that your bill may be passed by the 
Congress and that the commission to be created thereby may carry the 
project through to a successful conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. WILLIAMS. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (S. 5709) to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, relat- 
ing to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the District 
of Columbia (Rept. No. 1627) ; 

A bill (S. 5766) to amend the act of February 9, 1907, en- 
titled “An act to define the term of ‘registered nurse’ and to 
prov: ide for the registration of nurses in the District of Colum- 
bia” (Rept. No. 1628) ; and 

A bill (S. 5819) to establish a woman's bureau in the Metro- 
politan police department of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1634) 

Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5692) granting permis- 
sion for the laying of pipes for the transmission of steam along 
the alley between lots Nos. 5 and 32 in square No. 225, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1635) 
thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5745) to amend Public 
Law No. 254, approved June 20, 1906, known as the organic 
school law, so as to relieve individual members of the Board of 
Education of personal liability for acts of the board, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No, 1629) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4651) relating to the office of public buildings and public 
parks of the National Capital, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1631) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10976) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all the 
surplus lands after allotment,” approved May 30, 1908, as 
amended, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1632) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 16287) for the irrigation of additional lands 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho: and 

A bill (H. R. 16744) to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15477) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” 
approved July 3, 1926, and for other purposes, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1630) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15305) for the relief of Ben Wag- 
ner, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1636) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2722) to reimburse James J. Burns, jr., for 
damages to touring car by Government-owned motor truck 
(Rept. No. 1637) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5980) for the relief of William J. Donaldson 
(Rept. No. 1638) ; 
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A bill (CH. R. 7081) to authorize reimbursement of the Goy- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands for maintaining alien crews 
prior to April 6, 1917 (Rept. No. 1639) ; and 

A bill (1. R. 9427) for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins (Rept. 
No. 1640). 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 4361) for the relief of the McHan Undertaking 
Co. (Rept. No. 1641) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5787) for the relief of J. C. Herbert (Rept. 
No. 1642) ; 

“A bill (H. R. 16182) for the relief of William H. Lindsay 

- (Rept. No. 1648) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 17108) giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) (Rept. No. 1644). 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions, to which was referred the bill (CH. R. 9211) to 
prescribe certain of the qualifications of voters in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1645) thereon. 

‘a He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to establish a joint commis- 
sion on insular reorganization, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1646) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9318) authorizing the 
President to appoint James B. Dickson a second lieutenant of 
the Air Service in the Regular Army of the United States, re- 
ported adversely thereon. . 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which were referred the following joint resolutions, reported 
them each without amendment: 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) to provide for the ex- 
peuses of the participation of the United States in the work of 
the economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland ; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work 
of a preparatory commission to consider questions of reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 4825) authorizing 


the payment of certain sums to Roosevelt County, Mont., re- 


ported it without amendment. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S, 5757) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant permission to the Port of Portland Commission, 
to close the east channel of Swan Island, Oreg., reported it 
without amendment. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 
Mr. 


o7eE: 


NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
163) providing for the completion of Dam No. 2 and the steam 
plunt at nitrate plant No. 2 in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1633) thereon, which, on request of 
Mr. Norris, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 1633, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


COMPLI 


rion OF DAM No. 2 AND THE STEAM PLANT aT Mvuscie SHOALS 

Mr. Nornis, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, sub 
mitted the following report, to accompany S. J. Res. 163: 

the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to which was referred 
8. J. 1638, providing for the completion of Dam No, 2 and the 
steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2, in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., and for other purposes, having had the same under consideration, 
beg leave to report thereon. We recommend the following amendments 
to said resolution: 

1. On page 1, at the end of line 9, insert a semicolon and add the 
following : 

“ Provided, 


power 


Res. 


The Secretary of War shall not install the additional 
in said steam plant until after investigation he shall be 
that the foundation of said steam plant is sufficiently stable 
or has been made sufficiently stable to sustain the additional weight 
made necessary by such installation.” 
On page 2, line 2, after the word “ individuals,” insert the follow- 
according to the policies hereinafter set forth.” 
On page 2, line 4, strike out the word “ five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ ten.” 
4. On page 2, after line &, insert the following: 
“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to dis- 
tribute the current generated at Muscle Shoals equitably among the 
States within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals,” 


unit 


satisfied 
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5. On page 2, line 12, after the word “ construct,” insert the words 
“lease, or authorize the construction of.” 

6, On page 3, line 3, strike out the words “ That if the” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ The.” 

7. On page 3, line 8, after the word “Agriculture,” strike out the 
words “ locates any such” and insert the words “ shall locate one.” 

8. On page 3, line 9, after the word “Alabama,” insert the word 
“ and.” 

9. On page 3, line 15, after the word “and,” strike out the words 
“if any” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ when.” 

10, On page 4, line 9, after the word “ States,” strike out 
comma, insert a period, and strike out the balance of the sentence. 

As thus amended the committee recommends that the joint resolution 
do pass. 

The question of the disposition of the Government property located 
at Muscle Shoals has been under discussion and debate in Congress for 
several years, So far it has been impossible for Congress to agree upon 
any legislation that will permanently settle the question, 

The resolution here reported is a compromise, and has for its prin- 
cipal object the operation of Muscle Shoals upon the compromise plan 
set forth in the resolution for a sufficient length of time to demonstrate 
what is possible in the practical and economical method of cheapening 
fertilizer for the benefit of agriculture, Recent history has demon- 
strated that the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere has been 
gradually and systematically cheapened and that in the scientific 
progress of cheapening the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere 
less and less power has been necessary. At the present time modern 
scientific plans for the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere do 
not use water power. It is cheaper and more economical under present 
scientific methods to use coal for such purposes, and no modern plant has 
been constructed in the business world in recent years where hydro- 
electric power has been utilized. 

The committee, however, has in mind the original act providing for 
the construction of the various governmental projects at Muscle Shoals, 
and that the power developed there should not be leased, sold to or 
operated by private parties, and that the use of such projects should 
in peace times be used for the cheapening of the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer. “ 

In order, therefore, to carry out as nearly as possible the original 
intention of the act and to be at the same time in conformity with 
modern scientific knowledge upon this subject, the confMittee has pro- 
vided that the electricity developed at the governmental projects at 
Muscle Shoals shall be disposed of for the use, as nearly as possible, by 
the people living within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals, and that 
the profits derived therefrom shall be devoted to the construction of 
fertilizer plants and for the manufacture and distribution of fertilize 
and for experimentation in that field with a view of cheapening the 
production of fertilizer, thus carrying out the original intention of the 
act. 

The present conditions at Muscle Shoals are very unsatisfactory 
The Secretary of War has no authority to enter into contracts for the 
sale of the electricity generated there for any specific definite tern 
Contracts for the sale of electricity must contain a provision that the 
Secretary of War can terminate the same on short notice and that 
such cdéntracts are always made subject to any action that Congress 
may take in the disposition or the control of the governmental pro) 
erties at Muscle Shoals. He is therefore unable to obtain a fair and 
reasonable price while Congress is debating the question and trying to 
reach an agreement upon what shall be the permanent policy of the 
Government. He has another serious handicap. There is in reality but 
one customer for the electricity which the Government generates at 
this plant, and that is the Alabama Power Co. This is because tlie 
Alabama Power Co. is the only company, either governmental! or pri- 
vate, that has any physical connection with the generating system 
owned by the Government at Muscle Shoals. In order to place the 
Secretary of War upon a fair business basis to secure reasonable prices 
for the electricity generated at Muscle Shoals, this resolution provides 
that he can make such contracts for a period of 10 years, and that bh 
has the authority to construct, or permit to be constructed by others, 
transmission lines that will connect Muscle Shoals with other possible 
bidders for the current generated. 

In order that the Secretary of Agriculture need not be delayed in the 
construction of fertilizer plants while a sufficient fund is accumulating 
from the sale of electricity, the resolution authorizes an appropriation 
not exceeding $10,000,000 for the immediate commencement of the 
construction of fertilizer plants, either at Muscle Shoals or elsewhere. 

The resolution makes it obligatory to construct one of such plants at 
Muscle Shoals, and provision is made for the turning over to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of a part of the properties of the Govern 
ment at Muscle Shoals, and also for the supplying to the Secretary of 
War of any additional power that he may need. It is believed, how- 
ever, that but little, if any, of the power generated at Dam No. 2 will 
be used by the Secretary of Agriculture for such purpose, because, in 
the progress of scientific investigation and study, power has become & 
minor item in the construction of any fertilizer plant; and the commit- 
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tee feels therefore that by the sale of the electricity generated at Dam 
No, 2 and at the Government steam plant at Muscle Shoals, the profits 
accumulating from such sale will result in a much cheaper production 
of fertilizer than though the power itself were used in the production 
of fertilizer according to the methods that are now obsolete and out 
of date, 

CHARLES F. BOND 


Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, reported a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 373), as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (8S. 5723) for the relief of Charles F. Bond, 
receiver of the partnership of Thorp & Bond, on a contract for con- 
struction work, now pending in the Senate, together with all the ac- 
companying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An act 

, codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” ap- 
nroved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the Senate 
in accordance therewith. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
ported that on February 26, 1927, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 
_95. An act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins ; 

190. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Archer ; 

_467. An act for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner ; 

521. An act for the relief of August Michalchuk ; 

.1261. An act for the relief of William H. Grayson ; 

.1413. An act for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison ; 

.1641. An act for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty; 

_1787. An act for the return of $5,000 to the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Co. ; 

S. 1859. An act for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias Cle- 
bourn P. Wilkes ; 

s. 2094. An act for the relief of C. P. Dryden; 

S§.2139. An act for the relief of William W. Green, warrant 
officer, United States Army; 

S. 2242. An act for the relief of Mark J. White; 


A 
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S. 2700. An act to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wil 
n. alias Henry Wencel; 
YW eyoo 


An act for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
um & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
eceiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co. : 

8.3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal 
of honor and merit; 

S. 3464. An act authorizing certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the order Al 
Merito; 

Ss. 4287. An act amending section 3 of the act approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned 
line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and 
for other purposes ”; 

S. 4405. An act for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson ; 

S. 4558. An act to provide a method for compensating persons 
who suffered property damage or personal injury due to the 
explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., 
July 10, 1926; 

8.4622. An act to authorize Capts. Walter S. Crosley and 
Paul P. Blackburn, United States Navy, to accept certain medals 
from the Republie of China ; 

Ss. 4841. An act for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart; 

S. 5415. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft; 

S. 5466. An act for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex.; and 

S. 5539. An act to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, Edith 
M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services rendered to 
the Department of Commerce. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 5821) to suspend the issuance of water-power per- 
mits and licenses on the Colorado River until ratification of 
he Colorado River compact, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

ty Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (8S. 5822) granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Youngstown, Ohio, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mahoning River; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. COPELAND: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 170) to commemorate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing at Paris of 
the treaty of alliance between France and the United States; 
to the Committee on the Library. 


NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, during the present session 
of Congress Senate bill 4910 passed and is now pending before 
the President. It grants certain lands to the State of New 
Mexico for the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts for 
agricultural purposes. It has been discovered that an error 
crept into the description of the land, and I introduce a joint 
resolution designed to correct the description. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the joint resolution con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it recommended by the department? 

Mr. BRATTON. It is recommended by the department and 
by the committee. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) correcting description 
of lands granted to the State of New Mexico for the use and 
benefit of New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, by enrolled bill S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress, was read 
the first time by its title, the second time at length, and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the description of lands granted t 
of New Mexico for the use and benefit of New Mexico 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, for the purpose 
tional, demonstrative, and experimental development with livestock, 
grazing methods, and range forest plants, by enrolled bill S. 4910, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

All of township 20 south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal me- 
ridian, except sections 1 to 5, both inclusive; north half of north- 
east quarter of section 8; north half and southeast quarter of section 
9; all of sections 10 to 13, beth inclusive; north half, southeast 
quarter, and north half of southwest quarter of section 14; northeast 
quarter and east half of northwest quarter of section 15; all of see- 
tion 16; northeast quarter and north half of northwest quarter of 
section 24; all of section 32; and all of section 36 therein; all of 
township 20 south, range 1 west, New Mexico principal meridian, ex 
cept sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 therein, and that part of sections 30 
and 31 lying south and west of the Rio Grande; all of the southwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 19 and all of sections 30 and 
31 in township 20 south, range 2 east, New Mexico principal meridian ; 
all of the east half of the southeast quarter and the southeast quarter 
of the northeast quarter of section 13 and the east half of the east 
half of section 24 in township 20 south, range 2 west, New Mexico 
principal meridian; all of section 1 and the east half of section 12, 
township 21 south, range 1 west, New Mexico principal meridian; all 
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the 


of township 21 south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 
except sections 2, 16, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, and 36 and the southwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 29 therein; and all of 
sections 6, 7, and 18 in township 21 south, range 2 east, New Mexico 


principal meridian. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE 


BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3283) for the relief of William Bardel was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $6,166,000 for construction and installation at mili- 
tary posts of buildings, utilities, and appurtenances thereto, 
ete., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 17291, the 
second deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1927, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PENSION TO ELLA M. PiTTS 


Mr. GREENE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16889) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Reg- 
ular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to the widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, ete., which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


Mr. MAYFIELD. I submit a concurrent resolution which I 
ask may lie on the table for the present. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 29) 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


was read and 
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Whereas it was the purpose and intent of the Congress by enacting 
section 5 of the transportation act of 1920 to bring about adequate and 
efficient transportation service through the grouping of railroads inte 
a limited number of strong systems which would include as members 
the short and weak railroads; and 

Whereas lurge independent railroads have been and are being brought 
into unified systems under common ownership and/or control, either 
under lease or by the purchase of stock, without taking into considera- 


tion short and weak railroads that might be included in such systems: | 


Now, 


Resolved 


therefore, be it 

by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in order that an adequate and efficient transportation service miy 
be maintained in the United States and the weak and sbort-line rail 
roads preserved it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress 
that there acquisition of control by stock ownership, 
merger, grouping by/or of railroads into a unified 
system for ownership, control, and/or operation unless the application 
for such ownership and/or control and/or operation shall make reason 
able provision in the plan for the possible incorporation of every short 
and weak line that may be in operation in the territory covered or to be 
covered by the proposed grouping or unification, or unless by affirmative 
testimony it is shown to be impossibie to include such line upon reasop- 
able terms, or unless the abandonment or operation of such line or its 
omission from the proposed plan is approved by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


should be no 
consolidation, or 


RANCHO LOMAS DE SANTIAGO 


Mr. CAMERON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
374). which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and it hereby is, authorized and directed to 


make a thorough investigation of and report to the Senate, on or before | , 
or agreements between the States of South Dakota and Wyo- 


January 2, 1928, its findings and recommendations regarding charges 
that have frequently been made and continue to persist, and reports 
that have long been current and now prevail that a vast tract of land, 
known as the Rancho Lomas de Santiago, situated in the county of 
Orange, State of California, being within the area of the lands ceded 
to the United States by the Government of Mexico, was corruptly and 
fraudulently turned over to and delivered into the possession of private 
interests, and has been held and is now held by said interests without 
color of title, and has been exploited and is now being exploited by said 
interests in violation of law. 

That said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper, and to 
require the attendance of witnesses by subpcnas or otherwise ; to require 
the production of books, papers, surveys, maps, grants, patents, and any 
and all other documents pertaining thereto; to employ such clerical 
and stenographie assistants; and to employ stenographers to report 
such“hearings at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words. The 
chairman of the committee or any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses and sign subpenas for witnesses and records; and every 
person duly summoned before said committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the process of said committee, 


or refuses to answer the questions pertaining to said investigation, shall | 


be punished, as prescribed by law. The expenses of said investigation. 
which shall not exceed the sum of $15,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcom- 
mittee, signed by the chairman, and approved by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On February 25, 1927: 

$.2353. An act to amend the 
Pourciau ; 


military record of Leo J. 


S. 2770. An act to confer United States citizenship upon cer- | 


tain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the nat- 
uralization laws thereto; 


title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 293) ; 

8.545. An act for the payment of damages to certain citizens 
of New Mexico caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the 
flow of the Rio Grande by an agency of the United States; 

s. 1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards; 

. 2090. An act for the relief of Alfred L. Land; 

8.2474. An act for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
Co. ; 

S. 2619. 
Larkin ; 

8. 4933. An act authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the Virgin Islands of the United States; 


An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
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8.5082. An act authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 
for the purchasé of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be sup- 
plied to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United States, 
and for other purposes ; 

8.5585. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, near 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk. 
State of Virginia ; 

S. 5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 


| Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
| operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at 


Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; 
8. 5506. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 


| struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches 
| thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between the main- 


land at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; 
8S. 5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 


| across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
| of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. ; 


S. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 


| Seott, Thomas J. Scott, KE. BE. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 


successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; and 
8.1517. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the 
insurance due on account of the policy held by Harold Rogis. 
On February 26, 1927: 


- 


S. 2714. An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain 


| conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments 


held in trust by the United States; and 
S$. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 


ming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 


| waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 


streams in which such States are jointly interested. 
LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. TYSON. Mr President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit an amendment to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to Senate bill 3331. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire unanimous 
consent to dispense with the reading of the amendment? 

Mr. TYSON. I submit the amendment now so that it can 
be taken up at the proper time. I do not ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the amendment 
must be read. Without objection, unanimous consent is granted 
and the amendment will be considered as having been read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it is impossible 
on this side of the Chamber to hear a word that has been said 
on the other side of the aisle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated that the read- 
ing of the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee to 
the Boulder dam bill can be dispensed with by unanimous 
consent, and it has been so ordered. 

Mr. Tyson’s amendment is as follows: 


Ameudment proposed by Mr Tyson to the amendment submitted by 
Mr. Norris providing for the completion of Dam No, 2 and the steam 
plant at nitrate plant No. 2 in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., and 
for other purposes, proposed as an amendment to Senate bill 3331. On 
page 4, after line 11, insert the following: 

On page 4, after line 11, insert the following: 

“That nothing in this act shall be construed as to request or sug- 
gest that the Federal Power Commission shall withhold action on appli 
eations for preliminary permits or licenses on any dam or dams in 
the Tennessee River or tributuries thereof.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


the Boulder dam bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 


Does the Senator from Texas de- 


S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of | Sire to have the amendment read? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. SHrrparD to the bill (8S. 3331) to pro 
vide for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, viz: Add a new section at the conclusion of said bill, reading as 
follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed as a denial or recognition 
of any existing rights, if any, in Mexico to the use of the waters of the 
Colorado River system, and this act shall be without prejudice to the 
negotiation of a treaty with Mexico affecting such rights.” 


Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor, 
Mr. TRAMMELL Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
vield to the Senator from Florida? 
“ Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
Boulder dam bill and have it pending. I ask that the reading 
of it be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reading of 
‘he amendment will be dispensed with. 

Mr. TRAMMELL’s ansendment is as follows: 


Add the following as new sections: 

“Spe. —. That, beginning with July 1, 1927, there shall be paid 
out of the receipts of the reclamation fund established under the 
provisions of the reclamation act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stats. p. 388), 
the sum of $2,000,000 per annum into a special fund in the Treasury 
ef the United States, to be known as the reclamation guaranty fund, 
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| and bearing interest at the same rate in such form as he may preecribe 


mntil such reclamation guaranty fund reaches a total of $20,000,000, | 


, be used to reimburse the general funds of the Treasury of the United 
States for any costs, losses, or expenses not otherwise provided for 

ich may be incurred under the provisions of this act. Should said 
reclamation guaranty fund ever become exhausted in the payment of 
obligations incurred under the provisions of this act, then from such 


time the sum of $1,000,000 shall be paid each year out of the receipts | 


of the reclamation fund until such reclamation guaranty fund again 
eaches the sum of $20,000,000. 

. That when the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the 
provisions of the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto, hereinafter referred to as the 
reclamation law, and the provisions of this act, shall have determined 
that the construction of a project or unit of a project for the reclama- 


“ SEc. 


on of arid and semiarid lands or the drainage of waterlogged lands | 


within the States covered by the reclamation law is practicable and 
dvisable, or if he shall determine that any project for the drainage 
f any swamp lands in any of the States of the Union is practicable 
ind advisable, and shall have approved of the construction thereof under 
he provisions of this act, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
nter into contract or contracts within an irrigation or drainage 
listrict or districts, including such lands, which are duly organized 
ier the laws of the State or States in which such lands are located, 
nd thereafter to provide for the construction of the necessary works 
nder the provisions of this act for the reclamation of such lands. The 
visions of this act shall also apply to any irrigation or drainage 
listrict which may desire its existing works to be completed or 
<tended 
“ Where the contract between the United States and the irrigation or 
i\inage district shall so provide, a period of not to exceed seven years 
fter the date of such contract may be regarded as the construction 
riod of the project, during which any interest payments falling due 
n bonds or certificates may be paid out of the special project fund in 
he same manner as any other construction expenses; in such case the 
of the constru@ion cost and the amount of the. bonds and 
ertificates issued in connection therewith shall provide for such ex- 
The construction with any such district may, also provide for 
dits to individual landowners on the amounts due from them to the 
trict, corresponding to the appraised value of such portions of their 
lands as they may convey to the United States. The Secretary of the 
Interior may contract with such individual landowners for the convey- 
to the United States of such land free of encumbrances. ‘The 
ppraisals shall be made by persons appointed by the Secretary for 
that purpose, and the appraisal shall be subject to his approval. The 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to accept title to such 
land on behalf of the United States, and shall sell the same in such 
iunner and under such conditions as he may deem desirable. The Sec- 
etary of the Interior is hereby authorized to convey title to the land 
so sold by deed containing such limitations and conditions as he shall 
deem proper. All net receipts from such lands when sold by the 
United States shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States 
a payment on the bonds of the district deposited in the Treasury. 
“ SEc,. . That when such district or districts shall have duly author- 
ized and issued bonds in accordance with State irrigation or drainage 
Ws bearing interest at a rate that is approved and accepted by the 
Secretary of the Interior in sufficient amount to cover the cost of such 
roject as estimated by the Secretary of the Interior, and the legality 
i validity of such bend issue shall have been duly confirmed by the 
irts in the manner provided by the State laws and upon execution 
f contracts between the district or districts and the Secretary of the 
Interior, he is authorized to accept such bonds and deposit the same 
vith the Seeretary of the Treasury, who shall collect the principal and 
terest thereof and apply the same to the payment of the principal 
nd interest of the certificates of indebtedness hereinafter authorized : 
Vrovided, That the total face value or such irrigation or drainage dis- 
trict bonds accepted by the Secretary of the Interior shall not for any 
project exceed the sum of $25,000,000, 
“Sec. —. That upon the receipt by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
ch district bonds he shall issue certificates of indebtedness of the 


mates 
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and in denominations of $50 or multiples thereof, the principal and 
interest to be payable in gold coin of the United States, the principal 
and interest thereof to become due not less than 60 days after the due 
date of the principal and interest of the corresponding district bonds, 
respectively. Such certificates of indebtedness shall run for the same 
period as the corresponding district bonds, not exceeding, however, 50 
years. 

“ Sec. —. That from time to time, as funds may be required by the 
Secretary of the Interior for construction purposes, such certificates of 
indebtedness shall be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, giving all citizens of the 
United States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, but no coim- 
mission shall be allowed, and the aggregate issue of such certificates 
shall not exceed the amount of the district bonds deposited with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and shall in no event exceed the sum of 
$25,000,000 for any one project, and the proceeds from the sale of 
such certificates of indebtedness shall be deposited in a special project 
fund to be used in carrying out the provisions of this act for said 
project. 

“ Sec. —. That any and all moneys that may at any time hereafter be 
in the Treasury to the credit of any such project fund are hereby appro- 
priated for carrying out the objects and purposes of this act. The 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend the moneys in 
any such project fund for constructing the necessary works in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as expenditures are provided 
for in the said reclamation law, which shall be applicable to the said 
works in all respects, except as herein specifically modified. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior may accept money from any organization designed 
to promote irrigation or drainage in any area for such investigations as 
he may deem advisable. Such funds shall be used in the same manner 
as other funds available under this act, and if collected by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as part of the charges, may be reimbursed to the 
same organization or such other as he may find authorized to receive 
the same, 

“Sec. —. That should a surplus remain from the proceeds of the sale 
of such certificates of indebtedness issued in connection with any 
project after the construction of the works provided for in the contract 
or contracts, such surplus may be used in the construction of addi- 
tional works in connection with said project provided for by supple- 
mental contract or contracts, or the same may be used in the operation 


;} and maintenance of the works of the project or credited as payment 


of interest on the district bonds issued on account of the said project 
until exhausted. All contracts hereunder with such districts shal! 
limit the expenditures to be made by the United States to the pro 
ceeds of the certificates of indebtedness issued on account of bonds for 
such district or districts and may provide for the issue and deposit of 
additional bonds should the bonds originally prove insufficient in amount. 
If in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior sufficient funds are 
available in the reclamation fund, the investigation and construction 
of the proposed works for the reclamation of arid or semiarid land 
or the drainage of water-logged lands within the States named in the 
reclamation law may be paid wholly or in part out of the reclamation 
fund, and the said reclamation fund shall be reimbursed for any sums 
so used therefrom. 

“ Sec. —. That the certificates of indebtedness herein authorized sha!) 
be exempt from taxes or duties of the United States as well from 
taxation in any form by or under the State, municipal, or local au 
thority, and a sum not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent of the amount 
of the certificates of indebtedness issued under this act is hereby appro- 


as 


| priated out of the said reclamation fund to pay the expense of pre 
| paring, advertising, and issuing the same: Provided, That the reclama 
tion fund shall be reimbursed for such expenditure out of the proceeds 
| of the sale of such certificates of indebtedness, which expense shall be 
charged to the district or districts in the same manner as all other 
expenses in connection with the construction of the project works 
“Sec. —. That should the collection of principal or interest on any 
district bond issue deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury be 
insufficient to meet the payment of the principal or interest of the 
corresponding certificates of indebtedness, then the genera! funds of 


the Treasury shall be reimbursed for any such deficiency out of tt 
reclamation guaranty fund, and should any such defaulted bond, in- 
terest, or principal be collected after such reimbursement of the general 


fund, then such collection shall be eredited to the said reclamation 
guaranty fund. On August 1 of each third year after the passage of 
this act there shall be covered into the reclamation fund from the 


reclamation guaranty fund all sums in excess of the possible obligations 
then existing against the latter fund during the next two fiscal years 

“Sec. —. That upon the default of any installment of the principal 
and interest of any district bond so accepted and deposited, the 
tary of the Interior may declare the entire amount of such issue in 
default, and through the Attorney General of the United States may 
cause suit to be instituted for the collection of the amount in default 
of principal or interest or the entire amount of such bond 
principal and interest, and the Attorney General shall, upon request of 


Secre- 


issue, 


United States in amount equal to the face value of such district bonds | the Secretary of the Interior under this act, cause proceedings to be 


ot 
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commenced for the recovery of said amounts within 90 days from the 
receipt of the application at the Department of Justice. 

“ Sec. —. That unentered public lands of the United States proposed 
to be irrigated or drained under any project under the provisions of 
this act shall be divided into farm units of areas which, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, may be reasonably required for the 
support of a family upon the lands in question, and the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to have such farm units appraised at 
their value, exclusive of the charges for water right or drainage, and 
from time to time to advertise and sell the same, in such portions or 
units of the project as he shall deem advisable, at public auction for 
eash to the highest bidder at not less than the appraised value thereof, 


the reclamation and drainage thereof. 
unsold at such public auction it may thereafter be sold at private sale 
for cash at not less than the appraised value; and should any such land 
remain unsold at private sale it may be reappraised from time to time 
after intervals of two years and sold at public auction or private sale, 
as in this section provided. 


balance in four annual! installments bearing interest at 6 per cent per 
annum from the date of sale. 

“* SEC. . That for lands so sold contracts of sale shall be issued 
subject to the condition that, within two years after the date of notice 


by the Secretary of the Interior that water is available for the irriga- | 


tion of such farm unit or drainage capacity is available therefor, the 
purchaser shall have cleared (where clearing is required), drained 
(where farm drainage is required), cultivated, prepared for irrigation or 
ngricultural uses in the manner required by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, at least one-eighth of the irrigable or reclaimable acreage of 
such farm unit and made proof of the irrigation or drainage thereof, 
or both if necessary, satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior; one- 
fourth of the irrigable or reclaimable acreage shall be so reclaimed 
within three years, three-eighths within four years, and one-half 
within five years after the date of such notice by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Upon proof satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior of 
such reclamation of one-half of the reclaimable acreage, at any time 
before or after said period of five years, patent shall issue to the 
purchaser or his assignee holding an assignment duly filed in the local 
land office; but should such purchaser or assignee fail to make such 
proof in any year of the reclamation of the acreage as herein required 
or fail to make proof of one-half the reclaimable acreage within a 
period of 10 years, then such contract, together with all payments made 
thereon, shall be subject to forfeiture by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the land shall revert to the United States to be again appraised and 
sold in like manner as hereinbefore provided. Upon payment in full 
for the land and without other conditions than as provided in this 
section, patent shall issue. And upon full payment of the water right 
or drainage charges, or both, except the annual operation and main- 
tenance charges thereafter becoming due, appropriate certificate shall 
issue. 

“ Sec. . That from the money received from such sales of land the 

expense of appraisement and sale paid from the reclamation or project 
fund shall be deducted and the balance shall be turned into the recla- 
mation fund, and may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, be used in the construction of the proposed projects either 
under this act or under the reclamation law. 
. That the unpatented lands of the United States within the 
limits of any district with which contract is made by the Secretary 
of the Interior shall be subject to the act entitled “An act to promote 
the reclamation of arid lands,” approved August 11, 1916 (39 Stat. p. 
506). 


“Sec 


“ SEc. — 


. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the pro- 
visions of this act into full force and effect.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment to the Boulder dam 
bill, and ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reading of 
the amendment will be dispensed with. 

Mr. McKetvar’s amendment is as follows: 


Add the following additional sections: 

“ Sec . That the act of Congress, approved June 10, 1920, creat- 
ing the Federal Water Power Commission, providing for the improve- 
ment of navigation, the development of water power, and the use of 
the public lands in relation thereto, shall not be construed or inter- 
preted to authorize and empower the Federal Power Commission to 
grant permits or authorize any person or corporation to survey the 
banks, shores, or soils of nonnavigable streams for the purpose of 
constructing dams and reservoirs on such streams, otherwise than upon 
the public lands of the United States, or to grant licenses to construct 
dams, reservoirs, or other improvements, to develop water powers and 
use the banks, soils, and waters of said stream for private purposes 


The Secretary of the Interior may, in his | 
discretion, sell such lands at deferred payments, one-fifth cash and the | 
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and in any way violate the sovereignty and property rights of the 
State within which the stream is situated and the right of riparian 
proprietors. 

“Sac. —. That the jurisdiction and power of the Federal Power 
Commission and other commissions, agencies, officers, and agents of 
the United States to authorize the construction of dams in and upon 
streams and develop the water powers of streams, shall be and is 
confined to navigable streams, other than on the public lands, and 


navigable streams upon which the Congress has the power to regulate 


commerce and improve for navigation and transportation of com- 
merce, which are defined and declared to be streams and waters that 


| are navigable in fact and used or are susceptible of being used in their 
not more than one farm unit being sold to any one person; and such | 
sale shall be subject to the conditions hereinafter provided in regard to | 
Should any such land remain | 


ordinary condition for navigation and as highways for commerce. 

“Sec, —. That so much of the act creating the Water Power Com- 
mission and of all other acts in conflict with this act are hereby re- 
pealed.” 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has morning business been closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I make the point of order against the Sena- 


| tor from Arizona holding the floor unless he has something to 


present. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have something to present. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, under the cloture motion a 
vote will be taken at 1 o’clock. I am already deeply indebted 


| to the Senate for the time given me, but I do ask unanimous 


consent that I may now be allowed to proceed for eight minutes 
and no longer. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Arizona? 
Mr. WILLIS. I think we ought to finish morning business 
first. I dislike to object to the request of the Senator from 
Arizona, but——— 
Mr. ASHURST. 


Is there objection to the’ request 


I will withdraw the request. 
PRESIDENTIAL TERMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from the preceding day, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 365), submitted 


| by Mr. La Fo.ierre on the 22d instant, as follows: 





Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the precedents 
established by Washington and other Presidents of the United States 
in retiring from the presidential office after their second term has 
become, by universal concurrence, a part of our republican system of 
government, and that any departure from this time-honored custom 
would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to our free insti- 
tutions. e 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, by unanimous consent the res- 
olution is to go over and to remain on the table without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
out prejudice. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE QUOTA BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from the preceding day, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 369), submitted 
by Mr. NEELY on the 24th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the second 
or final report of the quota board to the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, and a copy of the joint 
report, if any, made thereon by the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to the President, in pur 
suance of Section II (E) of the quota immigration restriction act of 
1924. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, did we not pass 
a similar resolution a few days ago? 

Mr. CURTIS. We did not. I ask that the resolution may 
go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will go over without prejudice. 


BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 1235, the bill (H. R. 10729) 
to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in 
the Department of the Treasury. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I wish to be heard on 
proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable 


The resolution will go over with- 


Without objection, the resolution 
Morning business is closed. 


that 
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Mr. BRUCE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McLean Schall 
Ravard George McMaster Sheppard 
tingham Gerry McNary Shipstead 
Blease Glass : Mayfield Shortridge 
ah Got Means Simmons 
Rratton Gooding Metcalf Smith 
Broussard Gould Moses Smoot 
Bruce Greene Neely Stanfield 
(Cameron Hale Norbeck Steck 
Capper Harreld Norris Stephens 
Caraway Harris Nye Stewart 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Couzens Hawes Overman Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Tyson 
Dale Howell Phipps Underwood 
Deneen Johnson Pine Wadsworth 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Warren 
lirnst King Reed, Pa. Watson 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark, Weller 
Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fletcher McKellar Sackett Willis 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griterr] is detained 
from the Senate on account of illnes. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question before the Senate is the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 10729, to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of pro- 
hibition in the Department of the Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I inquire what disposition was 
made of Senate Resolution 371, submitted by me on yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, 

Mr. McNARY. 
julry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it competent for the Chair to lay before 
the Senate for consideration the veto message of the President 
on the farm relief bill during the time between now and 1 
o'clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to proceed to its con- 
sideration is in order at any time, The message is on the table. 
rhere is, however, a motion before the Senate at the present 
time. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. McNARY. There being a motion before the Senate, it 
would not be permissible for me to make a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of the veto message at the present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now before the Sen- 
ate is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio to proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 10729. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10729) to 
create a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the 
Department of the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On behalf of 21 otlier Senators 
and myself, I desire to present a privileged motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the rule the 
Chair will state the motion presented by the Senator from 
Washington : 


Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 


We, the undersigned Senators, In accordance with the provision of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate be 
brought to a close upon House bill 10729, a bill to create a bureau of 
customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury : 

FRANK B,. WILLIS. I. L. LENRoorT. 

W. T. JongEs. MorRIS SHEPPARD. 
ARTHUR CAPPER. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Parte B. MAYFIELD. Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR. Guy D. Gorr. 
Stmeon D. Fess. W. B. Prine. 

F, W. Gooptne. Cuas, L. McNary, 
J. THos. Herrin. M. M. N&EELY. 
RALPH H, CAMERON, PaRK TRAMMELL, 
WoopDceRIDGE N. FERRIS, FREDERICK HALB, 
ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, Wma, J, Harpis. 


The motion is signed by more than 16 Senators. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
present some amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will yield for the presentation of amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIS. In accordance with the rule, I desire to pre- 
sent at this time certain amendments to House bill 10729, and 
ask unanimous consent that they may be printed in the Rrcorp 
and considered as read. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to hear the amendments read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We shall have until Tuesday to have 
them read. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I can not repress my curiosity so long. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well, let the amendments be read; they 
are very brief and can be read in two minutes. 


Mr. ASHURST. I suggest that the Senator withheld the 
amendments. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will withhold the amendments if the Senator 
desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask the Senator to withhold the amend- 
ments until we shall have concluded the discussion on the 


cloture petition on the Boulder dam bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I waive my request. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then I present the amendments and ask 
unanimous consent that they may be considered as read and 
printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
will be considered as having been read and will be printed in 
the REcorp. 


The amendments proposed by Mr. Wms are as follows: 


On page 2, line 8, after the word “ Treasury,” insert “ without regard 
to civil service laws.” 

On page 3, line 15, after the word “into,” insert “ or exportation of, 
merchandise from.” 

On page 4, beginning with line 12, strike out through line 18 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or 
impose any of such rights, privileges, powers, and duties upon the 
Commissioner of Prohibition, or any of the officers or employees of the 
Bureau of Prohibition, and to confer or impose upon the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, or any of the officers or employees of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, any of such rights, privileges, powers, and duties 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be necessary in connection 
with internal-revenue taxes.” 

On page 5, line 3, after the word “appoint,” insert “in the Bureau 
of Prohibition.” 

On page 5, line 11, after the word “ act” and before the period, insert 
“or as soon thereafter as examinations have been conrpleted by the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

On page 5, line 19, strike out “July 1, 
1927.” 


1927,” and insert “April 1, 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
from California yield to me? 
Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 present an amendment to 
the emergency officers’ retirement bill, which I ask to have 
read. It is only three words long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 1, line 3, after the word “ of- 
ficers,” insert the words “or noncommissioned officers.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In order that I may present an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator to present an amend- 
ment without reading. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I present an amendment to the emergency 
officers’ retirement bill, and ask that it may be printed in the 
Recorp, and considered as having been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be received, considered as having been read, and be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. BIncHAm is as follows: 


OFFICERS 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


On page 3, strike out in line 4 the following words: “who during 
such service have incurred physical disability in line of duty, and 
who have heretofore or may hereafter be rated less than 30 per cent 
and more than 10 per cent permanent disability by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, shall, from date of receipt of application by the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau,” and in lieu thereof 
to insert the word “ shall.” 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to make a unanimous- 
consent request. I ask unanimous consent that all speeches 
between now and 1 o’clock on the cloture rule on the Boulder 
dam bill be limited to five minutes, 
ators who desire to explain their position should be accorded an 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, permit me a statement, first, 
in that regard. I have the floor. 
exclusion of my opponents 
gested to me that he wanted 8 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Eight minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Arizona says he desires 
eight minutes for the presentation of his side of this particular 
controversy. Forty minutes remain by the clock. I wish to give 
him, in accordance with the manner in which I have endeav- 
ored to act in this controversy from the first, exactly what he 
wants and the opportunity of presentation. I recognize, Mr. 
President, I have no right to farm out the time here, and I 
assume no such privilege at all. I can only ask, if I afford the 
Senator from Arizona the eight minutes he desires for the 
presentation of his views, that I be accorded the floor at the 
conclusion of his presentation. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] is anxious to sub- 


mit a very brief presentation of his views, and I should like to | 


accord him time; but I wish, Mr. President, because the motion 
is mine and because it is to be voted on at 1 o'clock, that during 


the last 20 minutes of time remaining before 1 o'clock I may | 


have au opportunity for the presentation of views in behalf of 
cloture. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
fornia to yield to me for eight minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from California 


yields for a speech he will lose the floor and will have to take | 


his chances on regaining it. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Just a moment, Mr. President. I ask the 
Senator from Maryland does he object if I yield to the Senator 


from Arizona, as he desires, and that after the Senator from | 


Arizona shall conclude I may have the floor? 
Mr. BRUCE. 
asked unanimous consent to have the debate limited to five min- 
utes, and I objected to that. 

Now, Mr. President, a 
pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. House bill 10729, to create a bu- 
reau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Department 
of the Treasury, is pending before the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
sent presented by the Senator from Massachusetts, which would 
limit us to a discussion of five minutes on that bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, Mr. President; my re- 
quest was that the debate be limited to five minutes on the 
question of agreeing to the cloture motion on the Boulder dam 
bill in order that more Senators might have an opportunity to 
express their views in regard to that matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator to excuse me; I did not 
understand his request, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that Senators should 
have an opportunity to state why they are going to vote for or 
against cloture. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to accord to the 
Senator from Massachusetts just what he asks, but I do not 
wish to be taken from the floor under any circumstances this 
morning, as indicated by what has just occurred. I want the 
Senator from Arizona to have the full opportunity to present 


parliamentary inquiry. What is 


his case, and I want the opportunity, which I have not taken | 
in the last few days because I have not wanted to utilize the | 


time in the closing minutes of this debate, to present my views. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. DILL. 

question ? 
Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 
Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think that the 

course would be at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 


from Arizona for the Senator from California to ask unanimous | 
consent that he be recognized to speak for the last 20 minutes 


and then let the floor be open in the meantime? It seems to me 


that would be a proper request to make, rather than to have the 
Senator hold the floor, 
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It seems to me that Sen- | 


I do not want to use it to the | 
The Senator from Arizona sug- | 


Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Cali- | 


The Senator from Massachusetts, I understood, | 


I objected to the request for unanimous con- | 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a | 


proper | 
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Mr. JOHNSON. 
that request? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from California may have the last 20 minutes before 1 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from California to be accorded the last 20 minutes 
before 1 o’clock in the discussion of the cloture motion? 

Mr. BRUCBR. I object. As I understand, that matter comes 
up at 1 o’clock to-day, and why should it be taken up now in 
| advance of that time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland ob- 
jects. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me for five minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will yield to the Senator from Arizona for 
the time that is essential; what he may desire. 

Mr. ASHURST. Ten minutes have gone by which we could 
have used in the discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from California 
yields the floor for the purpose of enabling another Senator to 
make a speech he will have to take his chances on the recog- 
nition of the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
| Maryland object to my proceeding after the Senator from Ari- 
zona shall have concluded? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Ohio has just assured us 
that the prohibition reorganization bill will not be taken up for 
discussion until Tuesday. So for all practical purposes, at any 
rate, that measure is no longer pending. Before the Boulder 
dam measure or anything else is taken up I myself should like 
to offer a motion or present a request to make a measure a 
special order. The bill in which the Senator from California 
| is interested comes up at 1 o'clock in any event. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; but we desire to explain our attitude 
| on the cloture rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, when I am endeavoring to 
do what I think is the fair thing to the Senator from Arizona, 
I appeal to the Senate to permit it to be done so that he may 
have the opportunity of presenting his side fairly and squarely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from 
California that he yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am willing to do that, but I do not there- 
after want to get into a wrangle over the possession of the 
| floor. If the Senator will aid me in recovering the floor after 
| the Senator from Arizona shall have concluded, I will be very 

glad to yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
| me, I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from Arizona be 
permitted to speak now for 10 minutes and that the Senator 
from California be permitted to occupy the last 20 minutes 
before 1 o'clock. I believe that is fair. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is acceptable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Mexico that the Senator from Arizona be 
allowed 10 minutes and the Senator from California be allowed 
the last 20 minutes before 1 o'clock? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Before the consent is granted I merely 
want to ask a question. Where do those come in who have 
fought a long time against the emergency officers’ retirement 
bill? In case the cloture motion on the Boulder dam Dill is 
voted down, the next question, according to the decision of 
the Chair, will be the vote on cloture on the emergency officers’ 
retirement bill; and those of us who have opposed that meas- 
| ure will find ourselves in the position of having no opportunity 
of presenting any reasons for or against cloture. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I understand that the 
unanimous-consent request by the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. BratTon] has been agreed to. Am I correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
| hears none, and the Senator from Arizona will be accorded 10 
minutes and the Senator from California the last 20 minutes 
before 1 o'clock. 


Will the Senator from Washington make 








LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection 
| and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my thanks are due to my 
distinguished opponent, the Senator from California [Mr. 
JouHnson], for allotting to me eight minutes of his time. !t 
is seldom that I occupy the floor by grace of another Senator. 
| I usually prefer to use my own time. 
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I should also say, whilst the Vice President has been a 
nounced and open antagonist of my position on this bill, the 
vice President has dealt with me fairly and has accorded to 
me all the privileges and rights to which I am entitled under 
the Senate rules. More th n that I need not say; less than 
that I could not say. I now ask permission to turn my back 
on the Presiding Officer during this speech in order that I 
may face the entire Senate. 

I shall on this occasion hold myself to the limits of circum- 
spection by an invisible but a strong wire of prudence. It 
has been said that architecture is frozen music, and that 
statuary is erystallized spirituality. I shall adopt the aphor- 
ism of the Karl of Beaconsfield, that justice is simply truth 
in action. We are asking for truth .in action. 

The able Senator from California during the debate on this 
bill went on to say that Arizona was attempting to hold up 
California citizens to the amount of $6 per horsepower for 
hydroelectric energy to be generated at Boulder Canyon dam. 
| deny that Arizona is now or will attempt to hold up anyone. 
The fall of the Colorado River for 300 miles through Arizona 
is sharp and rapid. Hycroelectric power and petroleum- 
gasoline are the great horses of God that are always on the 
road and that never grow weary. 

California has the petroleum-gasoline; Arizona has the 
potential hydroelectric power. We are only trying to protect 
our own resources and put ourselves into a position where if, 
in the future, Arizona sees fit to do so, she may be free to act. 
Arizona is not attempting to hold up California or any other 
State or any person. 

The Senator from California practically stated that Arizona 
was asking a gift or largess. He intimated that Arizona was 
asking a bribe. Senators, Arizona scorns all bribes and wears 
no shackles, 

The State of Arizona says that if the Federal Government is 
to engage in the business of generating hydroelectric power, a 
sum of money equal to the taxes which would be paid if the 
power site were owned and developed by private enterprise 
should be paid to Arizona. We reason by analogy in this; for, 
in the case of the national forests where the timber may not 
be taxed, the Federal Government pays to the States 35 per cent 
of the gross receipts of the sales of timber. In the case of coal, 
oil, and gas, on the public domain, 37% per cent of the income 
from sale or lease of the same goes to the State, and the same 
is true of any Federal income derived under the water power 
act. 

The Senator from California has eloquently discussed the 
perils of Imperial Valley. I reply by saying if the sword of 
Damocles is suspended over Imperial Valley, if the waters of 
the Colorado River are held back only by a tricky guard of 
sand, that there is an avenue of relief plainly open to Califor- 
nin. The Arizona delegation in Congress will gladly support, 
and I believe all other Senators and Representatives would 
gladly support, an appropriation to build a @ood-control dam and 
proper diversion canals so that this menace to Imperial Valley, 
which the Senator has discussed, shall be removed. The Sena- 
tor said the menace is impending and that disaster will soon 
overtake Imperial Valley; but, in truth, if the Boulder dam 
bill were to be passed it would be at least 7 years, and possibly 
10 years, before any practical relief would be afforded to the 
people of Imperial Valley under this bill. 

Let Congress pass the flood control bill as a stop-gap until 
the three States—Arizona, California, and Nevada—shall agree. 
Arizona well knew that as to the Yuma Valley she dare not 
wait for the Swing-Johnson bill to become a law to secure relief 
from floods, so her delegation in Congress, ably assisted by 
Colonel Fly, parliamentary solicitor for Yuma irrigation proj- 
ect, secured an appropriation of nearly $1,000,000 to hold back 
the waters of the Colorado River, to do levee and river-front 
work until some agreement could be reached. 

I say to the Senator from California if the waters of wrath 
from the Colorado River are about to overwhelm any of his 
constituents, we are rendy to assist you. California has but 
to speak in the language of diplomacy and use practical com- 
men sense and justice and we shall aid you in transforming 
Waiters of wrath into waters of life. As long as California 
maintains a hard-headed attitude and a determined purpose to 
ride roughshod over Arizona the sword of Damocles, to our true 
regret, will be over your heads. 

The morning papers announce that Mr. Gary, president 
of the Steel Trust, has seen fit to enter this controversy. I 
accord to Mr. Gary, as an eminent citizen of the United States, 
the unquestioned right as a citizen to petition the Congress to 
pass the Boulder Canyon dam bill; but I do not believe that 
any Senator who indulges in the luxury of reflection thinks that 
Mr. Gary knows anything about this bill. Mr. Gary does not 
know how far it is from Glen Canyon to Bridge Canyon. He 
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does not know where Boulder Canyon is. He has never been 
there, and his expression on the subject is simply an ad homi- 
nem argument made to influence those whom he could in- 
fluence. 

The morning papers also announce that a distinguished citi- 
zen of Chicago, Mr. W. H. Thompson, has come to this city 
in a special train, with flaming Boulder dam banners attached 
to his cars, and has brought with him a large number of 
citizens of Chicago to urge Congress to pass the Swing-Johnson 
bill. I accord to Mr. Thompson of Chicago, and to all other 
citizens, the absolute, unquestioned right and privilege to 
petition Congress to pass this bill. It is the undoubted right of 
an American citizen to argue for any bill and to come here 
and use any proper influence for this or any other bill: but 
I do object when he becomes, as does Mr. Thompson, 
economical in his use of the truth in arguing for the bill. 

Mr. Thompson has been mayor of a great city by the lake- 
side; a city that requires 690,000,000 gallons of potable water, 
to wit, over 1,500 second-feet. The lake furnishes to his city 
a perpetual and bounteous supply of potable water, Los An- 
geles claims the same amount of domestic water and says, 
“We are looking forward to the day when we shall have the 
population of Chicago, and therefore we must have from the 
Colorado River 600,000,000 gallons, or 1,500 second-feet.” 

We do not deny to Los Angeles the right to water. We do 
not envy her growth. We only say to her, “ Take your domestic 
water from the Colorado River sufficiently high up the stream 
so fhat you will not be required to confiscate one-third of 
all the electrical power to be generated at Boulder Canyon 
dam to pump this domestic water 1,700 feet over a range of 
hills and on to Los Angeles.” We invite Los Angeles to go 
higher up the stream where she may send this domestic water 
to Los Angeles, by gravity. 

Let me read to you, from the Saturday Bvening Post, an 
article written by a gentleman who is not friendly to Arizona’s 
attitude, judging from the whole article; but this is what, in 
part, he said: 


Wealth and population are small in Arizona as compared with 
California. But the percentage of growth has been very remarkable 
indeed. The State has been settled by white men and free from 
Indian disturbances a short time, comparatively speaking. All things 
considered, it is doubtful if any other State has such just cause for 
pride. Great mining industries, large farming areas, unequaled scenic 
attractions, good roads, excellent schools, a large State university, 
flourishing cities, famous health resorts—all these have been established 
or rendered accessible in an amazingly short period of time. 


so 


This is not from some orator who speaks as a friend of 
Arizona, but it is from a man writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post from the viewpoint of an antagonist of Arizona's position, 
Arizona has done these things within 20 years. This bill, we 
say, would stifle our hope of future growth. 

In conclusion, when the land of Canaan 
Caleb allotted to his daughter the tract 
Joshua’s time “a southland.” 

After a tedious journey over the desert inspecting her in- 
heritance, she returned and informed her father that the lower 
lands, which had been allotted to her as her inheritance, could 
not be nourished without upper springs ; whereupon, Caleb, with 
prudent foresight, gave to her the upper springs with which to 
waiter the netherlands. 

Caleb was an expert irrigationist, whom Moses had sent out 
45 years before to espy this land, and Caleb knew that the 
uplands could not be irrigated by nether springs. Arizona is 
arguing that since much of her lands are netherlands, she 
should have her own upper springs to irrigate them and give 
them life. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have four minutes I 
simply want to call the attention of the Senate to some undis- 
puted facts. 

The first undisputed fact is that Imperial Valley is in im- 
minent danger of destruction in every flood season of the Colo- 
rado River. That is not denied. 

Imperial Valley is below sea level. The river is on a ridge 
above its edge. The testimony is undisputed that levees are of 
no advantage whatever in that case. The great floods of 1896 
broke down the same kind of levees, and but for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad dumping its freight cars loaded with rocks 
into that break we would have had a Inke in the whole valley 
to-day. There are some undisputed facts, and one of them is 
that only a great reservoir that will hold back the flood waters 
ana silt can save that valley. The evidence is undisputed that 
the only place on the Colorado River where that can be ac- 
complished is at Boulder dam. 

What is this bill? It is contended that the bill goes into 
Government ownership. There is no such thing in the Dill. 


was distributed, 
of land called in 
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The Secretary of the Interior bas the right either to have the 
electricity distributed by distributing companies at the switch- 
board or to allow them to generate it from the water power; 
but in no case does the Government distribute hydroelectric 
energy. 

It is thought proper that the Government should control the 
reservoir. It is testified to by all of the engineers that there is 
a conflict between power and flood control, and therefore the 
Government must decide how much water may be used for 
power, and therefore the Government must control. The Goy- 
ernment stands as the arbiter between the States and our own 
Government and between the States and a foreign government. 
That control is absolutely essential. This reservoir is essential 
to protection. Power and irrigation are only incidental by rea- 
son of the necessity of this large dam. 

This proposal is nothing on earth but the loan of this money 
for a moderate period of time, with a return of the principal 
and interest tothe Government, in consideration of the Govern- 
ment having control of that particular dam forever. It does 
not apply to any of the other dams—the 8 or 10 dams that are 
laid out to be built farther up the river. They will be built by 
private capital. 

The only other question is the question of cloture. The Sen- 
ate adopted the cloture rule because they found that it was 
essential for the conduct of business. I want to say to Senators 
now that if this two-thirds rule does not work we are going to 
have a majority rule, and I want to say further that if we can 
not make a two-thirds rule work, I will vote for a majority fule, 
much as I think it would be unfortunate if we should have to 
do it. We may be forced into that position. If we are going to 
use this rule for special measures and against other measures, 
then we are debasing the very rule that we passed here for the 
expedition of business. If there ever was a measure brought 
before this body that was entitled to have a vote on it, it is this 
measure, Which has been recommended by the President in his 
message avd upheld here against other important measures. 
Now is the time to see whether or not we are going to get a 
vote on it. and I think we are entitled to a vote on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President——— 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, through the 
courtesy of the Senator from California I shall occupy the time 
of the Senate for but a very few minutes to state my views upon 
the pending cloture motions. 

Mr. President, what has happened and is happening in the 
Senate in these closing days makes one thing plain—so plain 
that “he who runs may read.” Four cloture motions are now 
pending before the Senate, necessitated by filibusters or threat- 
ened filibusters. A principle involving a popular right dear to 
the heart of the American people has arisen here. It is the 
right of a majority of their representatives in what we like to 
believe is “ the greatest deliberative body in the world” to vote 
upon bills upon which honest debate has ended and against 
which only filibusters prevail. 

I would be the last man on this floor to approve of any inter- 
ference with the rights of the minority. Those rights are amply 
protected by the rules of the Senate, and wisely so; but no 
right of the minority is being protected by the filibuster against 
Boulder dam, the disabled emergency officers’ retirement bill, 
and the public buildings bill. Those filibusters are a trespass 
upon the right of the majority, and therefore a trespass upon 
the right of the people of the United States, whom we here 
represent. 

If ever there was any good ground for questioning the wisdom 
of the Senate in adopting limited cloture, such as is provided in 
the existing rule, surely the filibusters against these bills have 
demonstrated not only to the Senate, but to the plain people of 
the country, the justification of cloture under certain circum- 
stances. Those circumstances, as I believe, have now arisen in 
the Senate. Honest debate regarding the best ways and means 
of building Boulder dam and placing emergency officers of the 
World War on an equal retirement basis with Regular Army 
officers ended several days ago. Those opposed to these bills are 
now seeking to dodge a vote by trampling under their feet the 
principle which these bills present—the right of a majority of 
the Senate to vote upon a bill upon which honest debate has been 
exhausted and against which only a defiant filibuster prevails. 

I shali gladly stand for the principle of the right of the 
majority to vote on the Boulder dam, the disabled emergency 
officers’ retirement bills, and the public building bill by cast- 
ing my vote in favor of cloture. If cloture fails on these bills, 
that failure will go a long way toward encouraging the move- 
ment to revise the rules of the Senate and reduce “ the greatest 
deliberative body in the world” to a second House of Repre- 
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sentatives. The House has its place under the American 
tem of government. So has the Senate. The places are 
the same. The responsibilities are not the same. The re 
quirements are not the same. Hence, the rules governing the 
two Houses in such matters as debate should not be the same. 
The day may not be distant, however, when an indignant pub- 
lic opinion, kindled by some such filibusters as now hold up 
the Senate to the contempt of the country, will compel the 
Senate to abandon its more deliberative method of procedure 
in favor of that followed by the House. 

If it is a fact, as has been intimated, that there is an attempt 
upon the part of the small grouys opposing these three bills 
to get together to prevent a vote upon both by appearing to be 
against the principle of doture, this will sound the death 
knell to open, unlimited debate in the Senate, and give impetus 
to the movement to destroy the Senate and make this body 
another House of Representatives. 

I think such a day would be a dark day for the American 
system of government. I do not want to hasten the coming 
of that day. I do not believe Senators on this floor would 
knowingly hasten the coming of that day. I appeal to them, 
therefore, to prove to the people of the United States that the 
will of the majority in the Senate can not be thwarted by the 
willfulness of a filibuster, even in the closing hours of a short 
session of the Congress. The way to prove that is to meet 
the challenge which the filibuster against these bills and 
against the right of the Senate to vote upon them has flung 
into the face of this body day after day. The way to meet 
that challenge is to meet it standing—standing for the right 
of the majority to prevail over the might of a small minority 
banded together for the avowed purpose of a filibuster. The 
alternative of the right of a majority to prevail is, I fear, 
about to become a control of Government to stop majority rule 
by a combination of those opposed on principle to the cloture 
under any circumstance with those few who may be opposed 
to any particular bill, 

Let the Senate adopt cloture and vindicate itself before the 
world as a deliberative body possessed both of the competence 
and the courage to legislate in orderly fashion, and in accord 
with the will of a majority that is no less scrupulous in uphold- 
ing its own rights than it is in respecting the rights of the 
minority. 

I do not minimize the great importance of the objects which 
the Boulder dam project and the emergency officers’ retirement 
bill and the public building bill seek to attain when I say that 
the principle which the fate of these bills involve at this 
moment is of even greater importance to the cause of popular 
government. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will not the - Senator 
bring his remarks to a close and permit my colleague to ad- 
dress the Senate under the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for these clotures, because I believe it has been clearly demon- 
strated that a majority of this body wants to have these bills 
passed, that debate has ended, and that only a filibuster is 
preventing the action which the American people require upon 
these bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, 
from California give me 30 seconds? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I would like to reply to the speech 
that has just been made. I can show that there has not been 
full debate, and I think it unfair that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia should get the last 20 minutes, and then farm it out. 
There is no opportunity to reply. But nobody will be intimi- 
dated by a threat of wiping out debate in the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
California one question? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did the Senator from California make a 
serious and earnest effort to have the steering committee of his 
party bring forth the Boulder dam project at an earlier date 
in this session? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I did, sir; and not only that, but before the 
session met I appealed to every member of the steering com- 
mittee in behalf of this bill. Now, I can not further yield. 
There are but 12 minutes left. 

Mr. President, the hour is here. It is the hour of hope for 
65,000 Americans, just like you and me, sir, after all, or it 
is the hour of their despair. The hour is here not only for 
65,000 Americans in the Imperial Valley, but the hour is here 
for the Senate of the United States to say whether it is able 
to transact its business, and whether it is able to legislate upon 

| matters that are before it. 


will the Senator 
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rhe hour is here, finally, after eight days of filibustering 
on this measure, when the Senate shall say whether it will 
_pmit the measure to be voted on, for, after all, that is all 
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at cloture asks, and that is all that we demand. 

| ask no man for his personal adherence to or his personal 
advocacy of this bill. I plead with none at this instant that 
he should be, a8 I am, in favor of this measure. All I ask is 
the right—the right that I have just accorded to the Senator 


from Arizona—and that ‘I will accord to any adversary under 
any circumstances the right of fair play, the right to a hearing ; 
«ll | ask is the right to have the Senate of the United States 
nass upon a bill that is before it, within its jurisdiction, and 
hich has regularly come before it for its determination. 
what is cloture? Some animadversions have been in- 
‘lved in concerning my attitude and my change of attitude. 
I have no apologies to make for standing here invoking cloture 
npon this measure on behalf of Americans who are in peril. 
i have no apologies to make, either to the Senate, to my con- 
stituents, or to anybody else; for my views, my prejudices, my 
resent or past predilecticus respecting rules fade into insig- 


WW 
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ficance when weighed in the balance with the danger to the 
people of the Imperial Valley and the necessities of southern 
California. 

Realizing those perils, knowing those necessities, my views 
upon cloture, every idea I might have upon Senate rules, will 


be thrown to the four winds if I can benefit them, and I accept 
the only mode by which benefit can be accorded them. 

I have striven, sir, by entreaty, I have striven in precatory 
fashion with my fellows, to get a vote upon this bill. I have 
failed. I sought then the only way that has been presented in 
the past to break a filibuster; I sought to maintain a quorum 
for an indefinite period in this body, in the hope that main- 
taining that quorum would enable us finally to break down what 
was an admitted and a flagrant filibuster. 

| failed in that. So I had recourse to the only method that 
was left, the method of cloture. For what is cloture, sir? Is 
cloture merely for the purpose of passing bills at the instance 
of big business with alacrity and with dispatch? Is cloture 
erely for the purpose of enabling public clamor bills to be 

t over on this body because there are outside of this body 
reat organizations that demand legislation? Is cloture merely 
he instrument and the weapon by which, whenever there may 
« great power and influence upon this floor, or beyond it, 
sures may be passed, and passed with rapidity and with 
Or, sir, is cloture for the purpose of preventing fili- 
ters and enabling the Senate to transact its business and yote 
its bills? 

If it be the latter, then I do not care how any Senator may 

and upon this bill; I do not care what influence may have 

invoked against it; I care not who there be, in or out of 

Chamber, interested in the profits of Boulder dam—if 

cloture is for the purpose of enabling this body to legislate and 
act, then I am entitled to cloture to-day. 

eat the bill if you want when it comes upon its final passage, 
but say not that this body, after every expedient has been 
ried, every effort has been made, say not that this body affords 
no avenue by which a vote may be had upon a pending measure. 
Suy not that a measure in behalf of human beings, without 
the driving power behind it of vast interests and great wealth 
can not be put to a vote in the Senate. -Give it the opportunity 
io be heard, and in the name of justice and fair play the oppor- 
tunity for a vote. 

Both Senators from Arizona are asserting here that some- 

ing is being taken from Arizona, as one of them expresses it 
flamboyantly, the jugular vein of that State is being cut. 
Some great wrong is being done the development of Arizona, 
it is asserted, and therefore, because of their assertion that a 
wrong is being done them, they say you should not permit a 
vote upon this bill. 

Just a line of a speech of the 

izona,. 
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haste? 
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rovernor of the State of 
He said in a speech on August 17, 1925: 
have something you want and can utilize, economic justice 
( ites that it be paid for. I believe Arizona and Nevada have a 
Cefnite interest in the Colorado River that receives no consideration 
he compact and little consideration in the discussion concerning it, 
(hat is the right to derive revenue from the power developed by 
harnessing of the river within our borders. I am not fully in 
formed as to how Nevada feels about the matter, but the State of 
ia expects to derive revenue from every unit of electrical energy 
rated in this State that is utilized in other States. 


If w 
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President, there is the crux of this situation, not that 
zona is being injured, not that Arizona’s property is being 
en, hot that Arizona refuses, because she looks to future 
development, to agree that the monumental dam shall be built, 
but that Arizona says, “ We are going to derive revenue from 
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every unit of electrical energy generated in this State that is 
utilized outside of this State.” Ah, sir; upon deaf ears these 
appeals that have been made by the Senators from Arizona 
should fall in the face of the remarks and the statements that 
are made by the Governor of Arizona. The claim is not for 
Arizona's protection, not to prevent Arizona's development— 
merely a demand that the Government be mulcted and pay what 
Arizona may choose to require. 

I do not like to eall the Senator from Missouri to order, but I 
think that I am entitled to the same order from him in this 
Chamber that he demands from everybody when he is upon his 
feet, and I ask, therefore, that he at least refrain from audible 
conversation during the period of the few minutes that are at 
my disposal. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, is that directed to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was not aware I was disturbing 
the Senator, I have been sitting here a good many days to 
vote for his bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. Just a moment ago the Senator 
took a position in respect to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that would preclude any possibility of a vote upon my bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I took a position against cloture, 
which I have always taken, and always intend to take—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield no further, Mr. President. The Sen- 
ator has stated his position in that regard. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator should not make a 
personal reference to another Senator and not permit a reply. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I permitted a reply. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very weil. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is not, sir, in this case the opposition 
of the State of Arizona that is to be feared. That is not the 
opposition that is most powerful and influential upon this bill. 
Valiantly as the Senators from Arizona have fought, successful 
as they have been thus far in the presentation of their filibus- 
ter, theirs is not the opposition, after all, that is to be feared 
upon this measure. Any one wher was present during the time 
the Senator from Colorado was making his address upon this 
subject will recall that during that period it developed that his 
interest was in certain power companies that were at this very 
time engaged in furnishing power to southern California and 
the Imperial Valley. It is interests such as this inside and 
outside this Chamber that jeopardize this bill. These are the 
influences to be feared, rather than Arizona. 

I observe, sir, my time is almost up. I have in my pocket 
the last appeal that is made by the Imperial Valley. by people 
as they have there assembled, pleading and begging this body 
to give them an opportunity to be heard. 

I unite my appeal to theirs. I beg at this time not any favor; 
I beg in a manner that is untainted by any selfish motive of any 
kind or any character ; I beg just the boon of a right to vote upon 
this bill and the determination by the Senate whether or not this 
bill be passed. I plead, sir, for these people who are so harassed 
and daily confront an ever-present peril. I plead for them in 
distress and danger. I plead for them in the closing moment 
that is mine. I plead for them as against the plea of Arizona, 
made upon this floor, the gross plea for money, for hydroelectric 
power. I plead for them against the speciousness and attitude 
of the Senator from Colorado as the largest, or one of the larg 
est stockholders of the Southern Sierras Power ¢ which 
expects to deal with the Boulder dam. 1 plead here, sirs, for 
humanity. I beg, sir, for men and women and children against 
money unjustly demanded by a State, an exploitation expected 
by a corporation. 1 beg for them the right of a hearing and the 
right of a vote. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the motion for cloture 
on the Boulder dam bill presented by the Senator from Cali 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON], as follows: 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debat 
brought to a close upon Senate bill 3331, a bill to provide for ¢ pro 
tection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin, Calendar 


No. 666, and all amendments thereto. 


Dated, February 24, 1927. 


Signed by 16 Senators. 

The Chair directs that 
present. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
answered to their names: 


the roll be called to show a quorum 


following Senators 


Ashurst Bruce Dale Fess 
Bayard Cameron Deneen Fletcher 
Bingham Capper bill Frazier 
Blease Caraway Edge Ceorge 
torah Copeland Edwards Gerry 
Bratton Couzens Ernst Glass 
Broussard Curtis Ferris Goff 
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Gooding 
Greene 
Hale 
Herreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Ilawes 
Heitlin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 


McKellar 
McLean 
McMaster 
McNary 
Mayfieid 
Means 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Neely 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
La Follette Pepper Smoot 
Lenroot Phipps Stanfield 


Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Jonres of New Mexico] is necessarily absent on account of illness, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators having an- 


Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 

Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Sorvith 


Steck 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Willis 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question be- | 


fore the Serfate is, Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate 
shall be brought to a close? The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I | 
vote on this | 


understand that he would vote as I intend to 
matter. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 
was called). My colleague |Mr. Jones of New Mexico] is neces- 
surily absent from the Chamber on account of illness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GittetT]. I am informed by his secretary that if he were 
present he would vote for the cloture rule which is now pend- 
ing. As I desire to vote that way, I am free to vote. I vote 
“7,” 

The roll call 


nounced—yeas 32, 


having been concluded, the 


nays 59, as follows: 
YEAS—32 
Neely 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Pittman 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NAYS—59 
King 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McLean 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Nye 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, - 
NOT VOTING—4 
du Pont Gillett Gould Jones, N. Mex. 
So the motion for cloture on Senate bill 3331 was rejected. 
RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the motion for cloture of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Tyson], as follows: 


result was an- 


Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Lenroot 

Mc Master 
McNary 
Mayfield 
Means 


Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Ferris 
Frazier 
Gooding 
Hale 
Howell 


Shortridge 
Stanfield 
Tyson 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 


Edwards 
Ernst 
Fess 
Fletcher 
George 
Gerry 
Glass 
Goff 
Greene 
Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Keyes 


Ashurst 
Bayard 
Bingham 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Bruce 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Curtis 
Dale 
Dencen 
Dill 


Kdge 


Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Watson 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Willis 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move that debate 
be brought to a close upon the pending measure (S. 3027) making eli- 
gible for retirement, under certain conditions, officers and former officers 
of the Army of the United States, other than officers of the Regular 
Army, who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the 
service of the United States during the World War. 


Signed by 28 Senators. 

The Chair directs that the roll be called to show a quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, is it possible to offer an 
amendment at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not possible at this time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is the bill pending before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question pending before the 
Senate at the present time is the motion for cloture submitted 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I make the point of order that the bill 
pending before the Senate, on which a cloture motion should 
be taken, is not the bill of the Senator from Tennessee, as that 
is not the unfinished business, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled that 
a cloture petition under Rule XXII refers to the bill pending 
at the time the motion for cloture is filed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the rule it is also distinctly pro- 
vided that if cloture is moved, that action, ipso facto, makes 
the bill the unfinished business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll to 
show the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, with respect to the opin. 
ion of the Chair a moment ago in reply to.my inquiry as to 
whether it was possible to offer an amendment at this time, [ 
call the attention of the Chair to the sentence in the last para- 


| graph of Rule XXII, which reads: 


Except by unanimous consent 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 
No amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the debate 


to a close unless the same has been presented and read prior to that 
time, 


It comes under unanimous consent. 


The vote to bring debate to a close has not been taken. 

Mr. TYSON. We on this side could not hear the inquiry of 
the Senator from New York. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

restate his inquiry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I inquire of the Presiding Officer if 
it is possible to offer an amendment to the bill at this mo- 
ment, and I call his attention to the language of the rule, 
which reads: 


The Senator from New York wil! 


Except by unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order after 
the vote to bring the debate to a close, unless the same has been pre- 
sented and read prior to that time. 


Mr. TYSON. From what page of the Manual of Rules does 
the Senator from New York read? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am reading from page 26, the last 
paragraph of Rule XXII. We have not come to a vote to 
bring the debate to a close, and so I claim that I have a right 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator from New 


York that he ask unanimous consent to present the amend- 


ment? I do not think there will be any objection to his 
doing so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
mous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the motion for 
cloture on the retirement bill comes before the Senate at this 
time, and the right to present an amendment, therefore, does 
not now exist. The Chair so rules. The clerk will cull the 
roll to show the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator will offer the amendment, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let us have the amendment 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out the numerals “30” and to insert “50"; and on page 4, 
line 6, to strike out the numerals “30” and to insert “ 50.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from New 
York state the effect of the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
from New York stating the effect of the amendment? ‘The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the effect of the amend- 
ment, if adopted, would be to raise the qualifying percentage 
for retirement of disabled emergency officers from 30 per cent 
disability to 50 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah been received and read in regular order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been receive 
and read in regular order and is in order. The clerk will call 
the roll to ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following SeLa- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Borah 
Bayard Bratton 
Bingham Broussard 
Blease Bruce 


I do not think I have to ask unani- 


The clerk will read the amend- 


Cameron 
Capper 

Caraway 
Copeland 


Couzens 
Curtis 
Dale 
Deneen 





vas called). 
on account of illness. 
rhe roll eall was concluded. 
JONES of Washington. 
ry absence of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLettT], 

to illness. 
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ered to their names, a quorum is present. 
it the sense of the Senate that debate shall be brought to a 
-e on Senate bill 3027, relative to the retirement of disabled 
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mergency officers? 


Hlawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Jones, Wash. 


Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
McKellar * 
McLean 
Me Master 
McNary 
Mayfield 
Means 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Neely 


PRESIDENT. 
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Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Stanfleld 
Steck 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Warren 
Watson 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Willis 


Ninety-two Senators having an- 


The question is, 


The clerk will call the roll. 
‘he Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
fLETCHER (when his name was called). 
i| pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
» were present, he would vote “ nay.” 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and vote “ yea.” 


I have a gen- 


If 


I transfer that pair to 


Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 


Mr 


My colleague, Mr, Jones of New Mexico, is absent 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 


I wish to announce the neces- 


He has a general pair with the Senator from 


UNDERWOOD]. 


If the Senator from Massachu- 


< were present, he would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
bama, if present, would vote “ yea.” 


rhe result was announced—yeas 51, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—51 


en 
nt 


Phe 


VICE PRESIDENT. 


Gooding 
Hale 
Harris 
Hlawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McKellar 
McLean 
McMaster 


Dill 
Kkdwards 
less 
Ceorge 
Gerry 
Greene 
Harrison 
King 

la Follette 


McNary 
Mayfield 
Means 
Neely 
Oddie 
Pittman 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


NAYS—36 


Lenroot 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pine 


NOT VOTING—8 


Gillett 
Gould 


Harreld 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Smith 
Stantield 
Steck 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Watson 
Weller 
Willis 


Ransdell 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Shipstead 
Smoot 
Stephens 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Wheeler 


Pepper 
Underwood 


Less than two-thirds of the Sena- 


present having voted in favor of the motion of the Senator 
Tennessee for cloture, the motion is not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
hie 


of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the | 
ndments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16950) granting | 
consent of Congress to the department of highways and | 
works of the State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, 


es 
blie 


Operate a bridge across the Clinch River in 
‘unty, Tenn, 
rhe message also announced that the House had disagreed to 


amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 172438) to 
hovize appropriations for construction at military posts, and | 
other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on 
disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 


{ES 


ed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 
‘he message further announced that the House had passed 


5722 


act to 


authorize 
vatories and other necessary buildings 
tannic Garden: 


ithout amendment the following bills of the Senate: 
the construction of 
for the United States | 


new 


Hancock | 


Mr. Hitt of Maryland, and Mr. McSwain were ap- | 


con- | 


‘. 0744. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to | 
' certain land to the First Baptist Church, of Oxford, N. C.; 
, > 9762. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
‘Ab act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County 
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Ohio River Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended ; and 

8S. 5791. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 1415, being 
House bill 15009, known as the alien property bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I 
desire to present the conference report on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD. Is the motion made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is not debatable. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, another parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BORAH. What becomes of the bill at 2 o’clock if the 
motion prevails? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, let us complete the con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. It 
will take only a moment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Idaho asked the Chair what would become of the alien 
property bill at 2 o'clock in the event the vote should prevail 
to take it up now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Its 
2 o'clock if it is taken up now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
business, though ; would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
finished business. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
up at 2 o'clock? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is unfinished business. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the unfinished business to come up 
at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill pending before the Senate is House 
bill 10729, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business before the 
Senate at the present time is the Boulder dam bill, but it has 
been temporarily superseded by the public buildings bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may we not have some under- 
standing—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
effect on the customs reorganization bill which is now pending 
before the Senate will be had if the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania shall be adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be displaced. 

Mr. WILLIS. Another parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
What effect will that have upon the cloture petition which has 
already been filed on the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has held that it 
have no effect on the cloture petition. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I once more demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I have unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of this conference report? It is desired to send it to 
the House. I do not think it will take any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. This is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, but a 
request for unanimous consent is being made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object, and I demand the regular 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 








consideration would stop at 


It would remain the unfinished 
It would remain the 


not un- 


Is there any unfinished business to come 


will 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that I shall have to renew my motion at 2 o'clock, I think it 
advisable to withdraw it at this time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then, Mr. President, I renew my request for 
ununimous consent, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object, Mr. President. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CON FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PHIPPS Mr. President, I move to take up for consider- 
ation the conference report on House bill 16800, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 
{Putting the question.] By the sound the ayes have it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and Days were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado. [Putting the question.] The ayes 
have it, and the conference report is agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri subsequently said: Mr. President, I do 
not want to criticize the Chair, and I am not going to do so at 
this time; but I want to ask the Chair to give the Senate time 
to know what is being done. There has Been a great deal of 
confusion here in the last half hour, and at least one matter 
was passed without any real opportunity for the Senate even 
to vote viva voce on it. 

I know the desire, which is a natural one, to expedite busi- 
ness; but I trust it will not be done so rapidly that we can not 
keep track of it. It will be easy enough to block any such 
proceeding. It is easy enough to file a motion now to recon- 
sider the vote, and to see that votes are taken with due re- 
gard for the rights of Senators, I am not going to do it in this 
case, but I hope hereafter we shall proceed with a little more 
deliberation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator refers to the call for 
the yeas and nays made by the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I refer to the action immedi- 
ately afterwards. when the Chair declared the report agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the House amendments to Senate 
bill 4663. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the public buildings bill. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendments be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ments. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District of Colum- 
bia to be used as sites for public buildings, which were, on page 
1, line 10, after “ 1926,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, 
line 11, after “ 1926,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, line 
12, after “act,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, after line 
14, to insert the following: 

See. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
the sum of $250,000,000, in addition to the amount authorized in sec- 
tion 3 hereof, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, but under this 
authorization, and from appropriations (exclusive of appropriations 
made jor ‘ remodeling and enlarging public buildings’), heretofore made 
for the aequisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarging, remodel- 
ing, or extension of public buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department, not more than $35,000,000, in the aggregate, shall be 
expended annually (except that any part of the balance of such sum of 
$35,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any year may be ex- 
pended in any subsequent year without reference to this limitation) : 
Provided, That such amount as is necessary, not to exceed $50,000,000 
of the total amount authorized to be expended under the provisions of 
this act, shall be available for projects in the District of Columbia, and 
not more than $10,000,000 thereof shall be expended annually (except 
that any part of the balance of such sum of $10,000,000 remaining 
unexpended at the end of any year may be expended in any subsequent 
year without reference to this limitation) : Provided, That at least one- 
fifth of the expenditures outside of the District of Columbia during the 
fiscal year 1927 shall be for the buildings heretofore authorized, and at 
least one-fifth of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1928, and at least 
one-fifth of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, shall be for a like 
purpose, unless a less amount shall be necessary to complete all of such 
buildings: Providec further, That expenditures outside the District of 
Columbia under the provisions of this section shall not exceed the sum 
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of $5,000,000 annually in any one of the States, Territories, or posses 
sions of the United States,” 

(b) The last paragraph of such section 5 is amended by striking out 
“ $150,000,000 ” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $250,000,000.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: “Authorizing the Secro- 
tary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District 
of Columbia to be used as sites for public buildings, and for 
other purposes.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, which is not debatable. 

Mr. KING. What is the motion, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to proceed to the 
consideration of the amendments of the House to the bill of 
the Senate which have been stated by the Secretary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the amendments have been 
read. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments of 
the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin a question or two with reference tv 
this bill. 

I note, in the report made by the Treasury Department, the 
estimates of cost of certain buildings, the allotments recom- 
mended from the $100,000,000 appropriation made, I think, in 
May, 1926. We have heard a good deal of talk heretofore 
about “pork barrel” legislation, especially in connection with 
public buildings and river and harbor improvements. I had 
supposed that in the public buildings legislation we had enacted 
we had gotten away from that phase of public buildings ques. 
tions. I confess that I did not know all about the terms of 
that legislation. I remember that I was very busy at the time 
with appropriation bills, and of course could not give it the 
attention that it ought to have; but I find from the report some 
matters that I desire to call to the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and ask him for any suggestions he may have witl 
reference to them. 

I find here a list of the allotments for public buildings in 
the various States. I find, for instance, that one city with a 
population, as I understand, according to the last census, of 
65,000, is allotted, for a public building, $1,025,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What city is it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is an interior city. I take 
it there are not very many public activities there, aside from 
the post office. It may be that a division of the court is held 
there: but I can not see any justification for allotting over a 
million dollars for a public building in a city of 65,000 popula- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What State is it in? 

Mr. “ONES of Washington. I really did not intend to refer 
to the States; but it is Little Rock, Ark. Following that is 
another city, with a population of the same amount, in Cali 
fornia—Sacramento, $1,250,000. I can see, of course, how we 
ought to have good buildings for post offices in these cities, but 
I do not believe that we are justified in providing buildings at 
that expenditure in cities of that size. There is no reflection, of 
course, upon the cities. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. It may simplify and shorten the discussion 
if I call the attention of the Senator from Washington to the 
fact that under the existing law this matter is wholly within 
the control of Congress. These are nothing but estimates. 
Congress may reduce every one of them in the appropriation 
bills, or it may provide for other buildings in the appropriation 
bills. The law specifically so authorizes, so long as the aggre 
gate amounts do not exceed the authorization in the law, and ! 
want to say very frankly to the Senator that when this matter 
does come before the Committee on Appropriations there are 
several matters which should have the most careful scrutiny ©! 
the committee, and it should exercise its independent judgment 
upon that very proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I appreciate that phase of the 
situation. Let me ask the Senator this question. How does 
he expect the estimates for this public building work to come 
to Congress? Will they come so much for public buildings, 
$50,000,000-——— 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or will they come with a sepa- 
rate estimate for each locality? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


I yield. 

















Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With respect to the particu- 
lar place to which the Senator has been referring, Little Rock, 
Ark., I wish to suggest to the Senator that from the informa- 
tion available to me the population of that city is now a 
hundred thousand, and the annual postal receipts are more 
than $1,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad, of course, to have 

iit information; but even so, in my judgment, that does not 
iustify an expenditure of a million dollars for a public build- 
ing. I know one city in my State with a population of one 
hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and thirty thousand 
that has a public building which, I think, cost $500,000 or 
$450,000, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ther? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I want to say further, with 
respect to the situation at Little Rock, to which place the 
Senator referred a moment ago, that the Federal building in 
that city was constructed just following the Civil War, and 
the latest construction which has been had there was 49 years 
ago, when the population of the city was only a few thousand. 
I am unable to state it with even approximate accuracy. So 
that the place to which he referred, Little Rock, Ark., presents 
a peculiar illustration of a necessity for construction. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not at all 
question the need for a building. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The amount of rent paid by 
the Government in Little Rock at this time, notwithstanding 
the existence of the old Federal building, is more than $30,000 
a year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I call the attention of 
the Senator to section 4 of the existing law?— 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually and from time 
to time as may be required estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Budget and accounting act, 1921, 
showing in complete detail the various amounts it is proposed to 
expend under the authority of this act during the fiscal year for which 
said estimates are submitted, which shall include a statement of the 

ation of the buildings proposed to be erected, together with a limit 
of cost for the same, 


They are to be detailed estimates. But then the act specifi- 
cally provides that those estimates shall be carried out, unless 
the appropriations shall otherwise provide. So that it is 
wholly and completely within the control of Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand it, the Secre- 
tary submits to the Bureau of the Budget a detailed estimate ; 
but does the Budget Bureau submit a detailed estimate to 
Congress? 

Mr. LENROOT. It does. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or does it send down an esti- 
mate of so much for public buildings? 

Mr. LENROOT. A detailed estimate for each public building. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think 
that if the representatives of the Treasury Department follow 
these recommendations, as they very likely will, and submit 
the estimates to the Budget Bureau, the Budget Bureau very 
likely will send those estimates to Congress without the investi- 
gation which they really should have? 

Mr. LENROOT. They may. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I know that Congress 
still would have authority to cut those estimates, but the 
Senator knows that in matters of that kind we do not gen- 
erally do so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the old system Congress made the 
appropriations in the first instance without any examination. 

Mr."JONES of Washington. That is true, I know, and I am 
glad that we have gotten away from that practice anyhow. 

Mr. LENROOT. The only point I wished to make was that 
the matter was wholly within the control of Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know primarily that is true, 
but I know also what influence estimates have. 


Will the Senator yield fur- 


BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Rule XXII provides in part as follows: 


If at any time a motion, signed by 16 Senators, to bring to a close 
the debate upon any pending measure is presented to the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall at once state the motion to the Senate, and one 
hour after the Senate meets on the following calendar day but one, he 
shall lay the motion before the Senate and direct that the Secretary 
call the roll, 
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My inquiry is this: A few moments ago the Senator from 
Washington, according to the rule, submitted a motion for 
eloture on House bill 10729. In view of the fact that there is 
to be a session of the Senate to-morrow, I desire to submit to 
the Chair the inquiry as to when this cloture motion will be 
called up for a vote. Will it be Monday or Tuesday? 

Mr. CURTIS. The session to-morrow, of course, is a special 
session for eulogies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule on the 
question. 

In the ordinary business of the Senate, Sunday is not re- 
garded as a day.: The Senate adjourns from Thursday to 
Monday, which is four days, and if Sunday were counted as a 
day, it would be in violation of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which prohibits an adjournment for more than three days 
without the consent of the other House. 

The Senate when it adjourns in the usual course of business 
on a Saturday adjourns until Monday, and sessions on Sundays 
are always by special order or motion. 

A session of the Senate will be held on to-morrow for me- 
morial exercises, and inasmuch as the rule for cloture reads 
“one hour after the Senate meets on the following calendar 
day but one,” and so forth, a literal construction of the rule 
would require the cloture motion to be laid before the Senate on 
Monday next instead of Tuesday. The Chair so holds. 

CAPITALIZATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
_ Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I inquire whether there is a 
unanimous-consent agreement for an executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the Senate shall go into executive session at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I gave notice on yesterday that I 
would addess the Senate this morning on Senate Resolution 
371, submitted by me on yesterday. Opportunity has not been 
afforded. I give notice that at the close of the executive ses- 
sion this afternoon, if we shall return to legislative session, 
I shall address the Senate; and if no opportunity shall be 
afforded then, I shall address the Senate next week at the 
first opportunity when I can get the floor. 

FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, would a request for a special 
order be in order at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Washington 
will yield for that purpose, it would be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What does the 
to ask? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not .know the Senator had the floor. I 
wanted to ask for the following special order: 

Ordered, That Senate bill No. 62, Calendar No. 656, commonly 
known as the French spoliations claims bill, be made a special order 
immediately following the conclusion of the routine morning business on 
Wednesday, March 2, 1927. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, as I 
if that should be granted, it would not 
cloture motion. 


Senator want 


understand it, 
interfere with the 


Mr. BRUCE. No; it would not. If it did, I promise that 
1 would not press it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, there are Senators not here 
who would be inclined to object to the proposed order. I think 


the Senator ought to wait especially the presence of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska |Mr. Howe]. I have not talked to him 
about it, and perhaps he would not object to it. 

Mr. BRUCE. There would be a quorum call. However, I do 
not want to interfere with the Senator from Washington, unless 
he yields. If it is going to lead to any discussion or any delay, 
I will not press it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield to the Senator. 


As far as I am concerned, I 
It is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I say to the Senator that we are sure 
to have unfinished business before the Senate at that time, 
and therefore his special order would be of no avail whatever, 
if he secured it. 

Mr. BRUCE. There might not be any unfinished business 
before the Senate. 

FARM RELIEF—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield for just 30 seconds? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. In view of the parliamentary situation and 
the special order made to go into executive session at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, I shall ask the Presiding Officer or the Vice 
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President on Monday, immediately following the routine morn- 
ing business, if we take an adjournment, to lay before the 
Senate for consideration and final action the veto of the 
President of the farm relief bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. In view of the statement just made by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], I would like to know 
what the situation will be upon Monday, because the Vice Presi- 
dent has just ruled that the cloture resolution upon House biil 
10729 must come up Monday at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I understand the proper interpreta- 
tion of that rule. I could not get in, of course, between 12 
o'clock and 1, but immediately following the vote on cloture I 
shall then ask that the veto message be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thought the Senator was asking unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my request. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4663) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within 
the District of Columbia to be used as sites for public buildings. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I stated a few 
moments ago, Long Beach has a population of 55,000. I take 
it that these population figures are taken from the last census. 
Many of these cities have been growing very rapidly since then, 
but this is the only official information we have with reference 
to their population. Long Beach, with a population of 55,000, 
is allotted $1,250,000 for a public building. I take it that there 
is probably no governmental activity there except a post office, 
and possibly a session of the court may be held there. What 
justification can there be for an appropriation of $1,250,000 for 
a public building in a city of that size? 

I do not want to reflect upon the representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department who have made the investigation and submitted 
recommendations of this kind. Of course, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin has suggested, Congress may disregard the estimates 
that may be sent to us, but what must we think of our officials, 
who are supposed to acquaint themselves fully with the situa- 
tion, who make a recommendation of $1,250,000 for a public 
building in a town of 55,000 population? 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore en- 
tered into, the Senate will now proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. The Sergeant at Arms will clear the gal- 
leries and close the doors. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 
session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 4 o’clock 
und 45 minutes p. m.) adjourned: until to-morrow, Sunday, 
February 27, 1927, at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 26, 1927 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Oscar E. Dahly, Duluth, Minn., to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 36, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn. Reappointment. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 

James E, Rininger, of Altoona, Pa., to be surveyor of customs 
in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in place of J. Howard Reed, whose term of 
office expired July 4, 1926. 

COAST GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Commander (Engineering) Theodore G. Lewton to 
captain (engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Fred A. Nichols to be a commander, to 
rauk as such from October 26, 1926, in place of William J. 
Wheeler, promoted. 


be a 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Raymond V. Marron to be a lieu- 
tenant, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 
Ensign Beckwith Jordan to be a lieutenant (junior g-ade), 


to rank as such from October 24, 1926. e 
The above-named officers have passed the examinations re- 
quired for the bromotions for which they sre recommended. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Temporary Lieut. Stewart P. Mehlman, 
Temporary Lieut. Robert H. Furey. 
Temporary Lieut. Norman M. Nelson, 
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Temporary Lieut. Robert E. Hunter. 

Temporary Lieut. Carl E. Guisncess. 

Temporary Lieut. Ernest B. Johnsou. 

Temporary Lieut. Paul B. Cronk. 

Temporary Lieut. Clarence C. Paden. 

Temporary Lieut. Donald G. Jacobs. 

Temporary Lieut. Vincent J. Charte. 

Temporary Lieut. Harold L. Connor. 

Temporary Lieut. Chester C. Childs. 

Temporary Ensign John P. Crowley. 

The above-named offic.-s have met the requirements for ap- 
pointment in the regular Coast Guard. This is in accordance 
with the provisions of section 5 of the act entitled “An act 
to readjust the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes.” 

To be ensign 


Ensign (Temporary) Walter S. Anderson to be an ensign in 
the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
date of commission. 

This officer has met the requirements for appointment in the 
regular Coast Guard, 

Untrep States District JupGEs 

Fred L. Wham, of Illinois, to be United States district judge, 
eastern district of Illinois, vice George W. English, resigned. 

John H. MeNary, of Oregon, to be United States district 
judge, district of Oregon, vice Charles E. Wolverton, deceased 

Unitep States ATTORNEY 


Charles L. Redding, of Georgia, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Georgia, vice F. G. Boatright, term expired. 
UNrtep STATES MARSHAL 

Ole Gunvaldsen, of North Dakota, to be United States mar- 
shal, district of North Dakota, vice Charles F. Mudgett, ap- 
pointed in recess. 

PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 

Dr. Langdon R. White to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. Doctor White 
has passed the examination prescribed by law and the regula 
tions of the service. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Commander Daniel A. McElduff to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 1st day of December, 1926. 

Lieut. Woodbury E. Mackay to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of December, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas J. Ryan, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of January, 1927. 

Ensign Eugene L. Monagin to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Sth day of June, 1926. 

Medical Inspector Addison B, Clifford to be a medical direc- 
tor in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 4th day of 
October, 1925. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Robert E. S. Kelley to be a surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 4th day 
of June, 1925. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
ist day of July, 1926: 

Howard H. Montgomery. 

Oscar Davis. 

George T. Dill. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be dental surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of 
August, 1926: 

Emory A. Bryant. 

Leon Martin. 

Anson F. McCreary. 

Pharmacist Elliot R. Baker to be a chief pharmacist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 11th day of 
February, 1927, 


PoSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Walter T. Cowan to be postmaster at Orrville, Ala., in place 
of W. T. Cowan, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1926. 

CALIFORNIA 

James D. Elliott to be postmaster at Placerville, Calif., in 
place of J, F. Owen, resigned. 

Julia M. Arbini to be postmaster at Fairfax, Calif., in place of 
J. M. Arbini. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1927. 

George F. Russell to be postmaster at Lakeport, Calif., in 
place of G. F. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 
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COLORADO 

Nellie M. Connelly to be postmaster at Hartman, Colo., in 
nlace of N. M. Connelly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 24, 1927. 

FLORIDA 

J..mes E. Queen to be postmaster at Eagle Lake, Fla. 

came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Maxfield Sellers to be postmaster at White Springs, Fla., in 
»iace of Maxfield Sellers. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 30, 1926. 


Office 


IDAHO 
Herbert L. Spencer to be postmaster at Paris, Idaho in place 
of H. L. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
24, 1927. 
Guy I. Towle to be postmaster at Jerome, Idaho, in place of 
I. Towle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 9, 1927. 
ILLINOIS 


Bert W. Gillis to be postmaster at Brocton, IIl., in place of 

R. Buckler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 1926. 
Paui P. Shutt to be postmaster at Paris, Ill, in place of P. P. 
Shutt. Ineumbent’s commission expired April 21, 1926. 

James A. White to be postmaster at Murphysboro, IIL, in 
place of J. W. Gibson, deceased. 

Harry R,. Morgan to be postmaster at Aledo, ILL, in place of 
li. R. Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1927. 

liarry Mabry to be postmaster at Vandalia, Ill., in place 

Hiarry Mabry. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


127 


G 


\W 


INDIANA 


Ilarvey H. Galloway to be postmaster at Cromwell, Ind., in 
place of H. H, Galloway. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 4, 1927. 

Oliver A, Potter to be postmaster at Geneva, Ind., in place 


of O. A. Potter. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1oVv6 


of L. H. 
1927, 
\lfred W. Hill to be postmaster at Shelburn, Ind., in place 
of A. W. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
Benjamin F, Pearson to be po «master at New Salisbury, Ind, 
Qitice beeame presidential January 1, 1927. 
Gail M. Hennis to be postmaster at Clinton, Ind., in place of 
It. &. Goodwin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 


o> 


Pillers. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 


Kkdna M. McDermott to be postmaster at New Point, Ind., in 
of E. M. MeDermott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 28, 1926. 


piace 


\\illiam B. Hays to be postmaster at Garrett, Ind., in place | 


of O. H. Betts, deceased. 
Nannie E. Sparks to be postmaster at Kewanna, Ind., in place 
J. Sparks, deceased. 


IOWA 
Charlies E. Durrell to be postmaster at Pilot Mound, Iowa. 
Oflice became presidential July 1, 1926. 
KANSAS 


llarry Kinney to be postmaster at Cherryvale, Kans., in place 

{ W. A. Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expired October 7, 

David A. Nywall to be postmaster at Formoso, Kans., in place 

1). A. Nywall. Incumbent’s commission expired December 8, 

KENTUCKY 

Charles A, Glascock to be postmaster at Flemingsburg, Ky., 
place of C. A. Glascock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
ruary 14, 1927. 


Lee lI, Pillers to be postmaster at Monroeville, Ind., in place | 
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William B. Timmons to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ky., in | 


ce of J. B. Wathen. 


1923 


Incumbent’s commission expired August 


: hdward M. Jolly to be postmaster at Mentor, Ky., in place of 
i. M. Jolly. Incumbent’s commission expired September 12, 
1926, 

_Ulysses G. Willis to be postmaster at Versailles, Ky., in place 
f U. G. Willis. Incumbent’s commission expired February 5, 
927. 
Harry Beall to be postmaster at Warsaw, Ky., in place of 
rry Beall. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 


i 


James L. Blair to be postmaster at West Liberty, Ky., in 
e of J. L. Blair. 


Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Alfred BE. Smith to be postmaster at Nantucket, Mass., in 
place of A. T. Winslow, resigned. 

Helen K. Hoxie to be postmaster at Sunderland, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


MICHIGAN 


William A. Chamberlain to be postmaster 
Mich., in place of I. N, Dowd, resigned. 

George H. Neisler to be postmaster at Dearborn, Mich., in 
place of G. H. Neisler. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1927. 

Norman A. McDonald to be postmaster at Newaygo, Mich., 
in place of N. A. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1926. 

William H. Palmer to be postmaster at Newberry, Mich., in 
place of W. H. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 


Mass, 


at Ontonagon, 


MINNESOTA 

John 8. Stensrud to be postmaster at Canby, Minn., in place 
of J. S. Stensrud. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
27, 1926. 

Olga M. Errington to be postmaster at Bellingham, Minn., 
in place of E. W. Nobbs, resigned. 

Olga Oss to be postmaster at Hitterdal, Minn. 
presidential July 1, 1926. 

James Crane to be postmaster at Gilbert, Minn., in place of 
Hope Mouser, removed. 

Raymond R. Swanson to be postmaster a Bronson, Miun., in 
place of R. R. Swanson. Incumbent’s commission expired 


Office became 


| August 4, 1926. 


Gunstein D. Aakhus to be postmaster at Erskine, Minn., in 
place of G. D. Aakhus. Incumbent’s commission expired 


December 21, 1926. 


Marie C. Bergeson to be postmaster at Lake Park, Minn., in 
place of M. C. Bergeson. Incumbent’s commission expired 


| February 24, 1927. 


Herman O. Hoganson to be postmaster at 
place of H. O. Hoganson. Incumbent’s 
August 4, 1926. 

Elmer A. Peterson to be postmaster at 
place of E. A. Peterson. Incumbent's 
January 25, 1927. 

Anna Thoennes to be postmaster at Ogema, Minn., in place 
of Theodore Thoennes, deceased. 


Perley, Minn., in 
commission expired 


Willmar, 
commission 


Minn., in 
expired 


MISSISSIPPI 
Anne D. Powers to be postmaster at Cary, Miss., in place of 


A. D. Powers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

J. D. Hale to be postmaster at Seott, Miss., in place of J. D. 
Hale. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 1927. 

MISSOURI 

Harry Korf to be postmaster at South St. Joseph, Mo., 
in place of Harry Korf. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

Athol J. Michener to’ be postmaster at St. Louis, Mo., in 


place of Louis Alt, deceased 
Carl C. Wilson to be postmaster at Vandalia, Mo., 


in place 
of J. S. Gatson, deceased. ° 


MONTANA 
Stephen E 


place of S. E. 
3, 1927. 


Sande to be postmaster at Winifred, Mont., in 
Sande. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 


NEBRASKA 


Wilbur B. Alexander to be postmaster at Ansley, Nebr., in 
place of W. B. Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1926. 


NEW JERSEY 

Charles Roeltgen to be postmaster at Rochelle Park, N. J., 
in place of R. D. Childs, deceased. 

John H. Kinkel to be postmaster at Stewartsville, N. J., in 
place of G. R. Stocker, resigned. 

Clayton E. Green to be postmaster at Glen Gardner, N. J., 
in place of C. E. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 19, 1927. 

Lewis E. Matteson to be postmaster at Grantwood, N. J., in 


place of L. E. Matteson. 
February 10, 1927. 

Caroline A. Cowan to be postmaster at Haworth, N. J., 
place of C. A, Cowan. 
ber 14, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 
in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
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George F. Moore to be postmaster at Oradell, N. J., in place 
of G. F. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, 1927. 

Joseph R. Forrest to be postmaster at Palisades Park, N. J., 
in place of J. R. Forrest. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1927. 

George C. Reed to be postmaster at Park Ridge, N. J., in 
place of G. C. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 10, 1927. 

William F. Bodecker to be postmaster at Tenafly, N. 
place of W. F. Bodecker. 
October 24, 1922. 


J., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


NEW YORK 
Elmer A. Arnold to be postmaster at Burdett, N. Y., in place 


of E. A. Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Elbert J. Eckerson to be postmaster at Cobleskill, N. Y., in 
place of KE. J. Eckerson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 


Ashmer R. Collins to be postmaster at Norwood, N. Y.., 
place of A. R. Collins. 
1, 1927. 

Joseph R. Wilder to be postmaster at Painted Post, N. Y., in 
place of J. L. Chatfield, deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
C. Robbins to be postmaster at Blowing Rock, N. C., 
of G. C. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expires 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Grover 
in place 
March 4, 1927. 

Joseph M. Carstarphen to be postmaster at Tarboro, N. C., in 
place of J. M. Carstarphen. Incumbeunt’s commission expired 
February 19, 1927. 

William F. Outland to be postmaster at Woodland, N. C., 
in place of W. F. Outland. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chapin Hayford to be postmaster at Casselton, N. Dak., in 
place of Chapin Hayford. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

OHIO 

William C. Trace to be postmaster at New Concord, Ohio, in 
place of J. H. McKinney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 10, 1926. 

Georgiana Pifer to be postmaster at Rock Creek, Ohio, in 
place of Georgiana Pifer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1927. 

OKLAHOMA 
Killen K. Marchant to be postmaster at Aline, Okla., in place 


of E. K. Marchant. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

Joseph E. Spurrier to be postmaster at Beaver, Okla., in 
plice of J. E. Spurrier. Incumbent’s commission expired 


June 17, 1926. 

Charles M. Henry to be postmaster at Carmen, Okla., in 
place of C. M. Henry. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 5, 1926. 

Louia M. Amick to be postmaster at Jefferson, Okla., in place 
of L. M. Amick. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1926. 

Lyle H. Ball to be postmaster at Laverne, Okla., in place 
of L. H. Ball. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Elinore Jett to be postmaster at Nash, Okla., in place of 
Blinore Jett. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Arthur J. Nagle to be postmaster at Allentown, Pa., in place 
of J. P. Fry. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Irvin L. Romig to be postmaster at Mertztown, Pa., in place 
of 1. L. Romig. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Charles F. Armstrong to be postmaster at Leechburg, Pa., in 
place of S. M. Wray, removed. 

Winfield S. Smathers to be postmaster at Girard, Pa., in place 
of S. G. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

William H. Smith to be postmaster at Valencia, Pa., in place 
of W. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Randal E, Haddock to be postmaster at Parris Island, S. C., 
in place of Alfred de Meurisee, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired November 23, 1925. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ben C. Hoover to be postmaster at Gettysburg, S. Dak., in 

place of E. B. Toomey, removed. 
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Thorvald Jordeth to be postmaster at Lebanon, S. Dak., in 
place of I. E. Jackson, resigned. 

Nora Sunne to be postmaster at Wallace, S. Dak. 
became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Charles A. Olson to be postmaster at Claremont, S. Dak., in 
place of C, A. Olson, Incumbent’s commission expired October 
3, 1925. 

Joshua Trumm to be postmaster at Hayti, S. Dak., in place 
of Joshua Trumm. Incumbent’s commission expired July 1, 
1926. 

Henry Swindler to be postmaster at Mitchell, S. Dak., in 
place of T. C. Burns, deceased, 

; TEN NESSEE 

dna Conway to be postmaster at Mosheim, Tenn., in place of 
W. N. Craft, deceased, 

Belle Whittenburg to be postmaster at Ooltewah, Tenn., in 
place of F. M. Figgins. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926, 


Office 


TEXAS 

Sol Rubenstein to be postmaster at Laredo, Tex., in place of 
F. H. Ligarde. Incumbent’s commissiop expired January 17, 
1927. 

James R. Kersey to be postmaster at Ozona, Tex., in place of 
J. R. Kersey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

' VIRGINIA 

Virgie ©. Goode to be postmaster at Bassetts, Va., in place of 

V. C. Goode. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Willard E. Hatfield to be postmaster at Williamson, W. Va., 
in place of O. T. Maynard, resigned. 

William R. Toler to be postmaster at Mullens, W. Va.. in 
place of M. L. Moran, resigned. 


John White to be postmaster at Glen Rogers, W. Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 
Ww. A. Hatfield to be postmaster at Stirrat, W. Va. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1926. 
WISCONSIN 


Edmund O. Noel to be postmaster at Gleason, Wis., in place 
of E. H. Lang, resigned. 

Benjamin O, Wall to be postmaster at Holmen, Wis., in place 
of B. O. Wall. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

Charles L. Wolf to be postmaster at Sharon, Wis., in place 
of C. J. Knilans. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1924. 

Fred A. Knauf to be postmaster at Sheboygan, Wis., in place 
of F. A. Knauf. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 
1923. 

John Feutz to be postmaster at Slinger, Wis., in place of 
M. E. Gensman. Incumbent’'s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 26, 
1927 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


William R. Castle, jr., to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
Francis White, of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Leland Harrison to be envoy extraordinary and minister plen 
ipotentiary to Sweden. 

J. Butler Wright to be envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary to Hungary. 

Hugh R. Wilson to be envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary to Switzerland. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Lafayette French, jr., to be United States attorney, district of 
Minnesota. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvyY 


To be captains 
Frank B. Freyer, 
Harry A. Stuart. 
William F. Halsey, jr. 


To be commanders 
John L. Schaffer. 
Hugh P. LeClair. 
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To be lieutenant commanders 
Cornelius W. Flynn. William F, Loventhal. 
Horace E. Burks. Milton O. Carlson. 
To be lieutenants 
Raymond C. Percival. Leo L. Pace. 
Clark L. Green, Willard E. Dillon, 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
John R. McKinney.’ 
To be medical directors 
Samuel 8S. Rodman. 
George S. Hathaway. 
Edward C, White. 
J'o be medical inspector 
Willard J. Riddick. 
To be surgeons 
John B. Farrior 
William W. Davies, jr. 


Russell I, Craig. 
Ldwin Peterson. 
Joseph L. Schwartz. 
To be passed assistant surgeons 

Finnegan, 
Soukup. 

To be dental surgeons 
James L. Brown. Harry W. Blaisdell. 
Eugene H, Tennent, Cornelius H. Mack. 

To be pay directors 

Lewis W. Jennings, jr. Leon N. Wertenbaker. 
Harry FE. Collins. William S. Zane. 
John H. Gunnell Richard H. Johnston, 
Kenneth C. McIntosh. 


James F. 
Frank K. 


To be pay inspector 
Charles E. Parsons, 
To be chief boatswains 
Albert A. Webb. 
Marshall MeN. Angleton, 
Victor A. Leonard. 
Richard BE. Hawes. 
Milo Hazard. 
Kenneth C. Ingraham, 
Fred Michaelis. 
Henry M. Brun, 
Thomas F. McDermott, 
Harold BE. Russell. 
To be chief pay clerks 
Roderick C, Outten, 
William L, A. Strawbridge. 
MARINE CORPS 
To be major 


Thomas O. Kirby. 
Svend J. Skou, 

Frank H. Lemon, 

Vern W. McGrew, 
John O, Strickland. 
William H. Fiddler, jr. 
James F, Jeter. 

James L, Freese. 
Edgar J. Hayden. 

Lyle Turner. 


Maurice S. Berry. 


To be chief marine gunner 
Paul H. Benz, 
To be chief quartermaster clerks 
John T. Baugh. 
frederick I. Van Anden, 
To be chief pay clerk 
Judson T. Armstrong. 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
James F. Cohig, West Portal. 
IOWA 
John G. Ranous, Keota. 
Ava Rigdon, Menlo. 
Spencer C. Nelson, Tama. 
Albert L. Richards, West Liberty. 
MAINE 


Ralph T. Horton, Calais. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Howard H. Smith, Duncan. 
Thomas F. Kirkpatrick, Hollandale. 
John L. Kirby, Water Valley. 
MONTANA 
Melvin W. Markuson, Dooley. 
NEBRASKA 


Edward T. Best, jr., Neligh. 
Dayle G. Stallman, Petersburg. 
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Myrtle L. Anderson, Republican City. 
Perey A. Brundage, Tecumseh. 
NEW YORK 
Lewis E. Fredenburg, Afton. 
William 8S. White, Oriskany. 
William E. Mills, Rose Hill. 
Francis D. Lynch, Stony Point. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Aloysius A. Allers, Garrison. 
OHIO 
Cora A. Emery, Gates Mills. 
Anthony L. Stanchina, jr., Laferty. 
Otha C. Burris, London. 
George R. Irwin, Upper Sandusky. 
OKLAHOMA 
Clyde O. Thomas, Arapaho. 
Maud Cassetty, Calvin. 
Lillian E. Whitman, Catoosa. 
Clarence C. Werrell, Depew. 
James H. Sparks, Healdton. 
Ralph EB. Bain, Hitchcock. 
John P. Rookstool, Hominy. 
? TEXAS 
Oliver S. York, Galveston. 
Herman L. Stulken, Hallettsville. 
UTAH 
3eaver. 
WYOMING 
George J. Snyder, Glendo. 
Edward Bottomley, Kleenburn. 
James E. Hamilton, Meeteetse. 


William T. Boyle, 


WITHDRAWAL 
withdrawn 
26, 1927 
Mike E. Gensman to be postmaster at Slinger, in the State 
of Wisconsin, 


Executive nomination from the Senate February 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, February 26, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 


D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Speak, Lord, for Thy servants heareth. O fountain of 
mercy, ocean of goodness, suffer now the ligkt of Thy counte- 
nance to arise upon us. Teach us evermore to acknowledge 
Thee as our Lord and benefactor. According to Thy will, 
direct the work of our hands. Oh, may life mean to us new 
promises, new riches of joy, faith, and hope. Upheld by Thee, 
we have a refuge which time and its perishing accidents can 
Blessed Lord, rebuke us, but not in judgment: lay 
Thy hand upon us, but not Thy rod, and receive us again into 
Thy favor. Forgive us our sins, and may we know Thee, whom 
to know is life eternal. Through Christ. Amen, 


The Jourval of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the following House bill, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested : 

H. R. 17243. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to Senate bills 
of the following titles: 

S.179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil: 

S. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer; 

S. 2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 
and 

S. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested : 

S. 5362. An act to amend the Federal water power act, and 
for other purposes; and 
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S. 5744. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell certain land to the First Baptist Church, of Oxford, N. C. 

The message also announced that the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Smoor and Mr. Simmons members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
I8M5, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the Treasury Department. 

The message also announced that the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr, Gerry as a member of the conference committee 
on the part of the Senate on the bill (H. R. 16886) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the security of ad- 
justed service certificates,” vice Mr. SIMMONS, excused. 


») 
~~ 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Under clause 2-of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred as indi- 
cated below: 

S.5362. An act to amend the Federal water power act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
California |Mr. Curry] to preside at the exercises in the House 
to-morrow. 


CONFERENCE REPORT-——PROMOTION OF CERTAIN 


ARMY NOW ON THE RETIRED LIST 


OFFICERS OF THE 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
H. R. 5028, for the promotion of certain officers of the United 
States Army now on the retired list. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up a 
conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5028) for the promotion of certain officers of the United States 
Army now on the retired list having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, and 4, and agree to the same. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 
Jno. C, SPEAKS, 
Percy E. QUIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. W. WapswortH, Jr., 
Davin A. REED, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
SOLDIERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table and consider H. R. 13482, to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of War to receive evidence with re- 
spect to a charge of desertion affecting certain soldiers who 
served in the Confederate Army. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table and consider 
House bill 13482, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Whereas in the archives of the War Department there is an unsigned 
document consisting of 17 sheets of paper headed “ List of Confederate 
soldiers remaining in United States military prison (Libby), Richmond, 
April 10, 1865,” describing as deserters many of the persons named; 
and 

Whereas it is alleged by Confederate veteran organizations that the 
soldiers thus described were not deserters, burt soldiers who had been 
captured while in service; and 

Whereas as a just measure of relief it is proper that an opportunity 
should be afforded to citizens who may be interested to present evi- 
dence to the Secretary of War touching the correctness of said descrip- 
tion : Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed te receive any evidence which may be presented to him for 
the purpose of showing that the soldiers described in the said document 
as deserters were not in fact deserters, or that any individual soldier 
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so described was not a deserter, and to make a record of the evidence 
thus presented, to be attached to er accompany said document. 
Sec, 2. This act shall be in force from its passage. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the author of the bill a question about it. If 
I understood the reading of the bil!, it is to correct the record or 
to furnish an opportunity to correct the record of Confederate 
soldiers. Is that right? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Just briefly stated, on April 10, 
1865, which was a few days after the surrender and when the 
Federal troops had possession of Richmond, there was a docu- 
ment, unsigned, filed in the War Department, consisting of 17 
pages and describing more than 1,000 men who had served in 
the Confederate Army as deserters. It is alleged that was a 
mistake. The entire purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of War to receive evidence on the question as to 
whether they were deserters or not. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the United States Government go into the 
record of any soldier of the Confederate Army in order to de- 
termine whether he was a deserter or otherwise? I am cer- 
tainly not ready to consider such a proposition, and I wish we 
had a little chance to go into it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No civil disabilities, of course, at- 
tach to any surviving veterans, but here happens this record— 
very imperfect, but nevertheless a record—that is in the archives 
of the War Department, and the only purpose is to afford an 
opportunity to offer evidence and to have that evidence coupled 
with the document, so that in time to come if some inquiry is 
made as to whether an individual was in fact a deserter or not 
the evidence will appear. I thought when I introduced the bill, 
and the committee thought in reporting it unanimously, that 
this would be only just to those who are involved. It does not 
put any obligation on the Government at all; it only affords a 
chance to present evidence. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman had introduced a bill asking 
for the turning over of these records to whatever veterans’ 
associations there are, I certainly would not have had any 
objection to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
would be impossible. 

Mr. BEGG. Why? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Secretary of War said it is a 
record that can not be eliminated. It is in the custody of the 
War Department, and all that can be done, as we conceive, is to 
open the door for the presentation of evidence. The men who 
are designated as deserters came from every section of the 
South, and it does not seem to me that my friend should make 
any objection, 

Mr. BEGG. I wish the gentleman would withdraw his re- 
quest to take up this bill for the time being. I have two or 
three misgivings about it. In the first place, it does not strike 
me that the United States ought to be the agency through which 
this correction is made; in other words, I can see a lot of excite- 
ment and discontent being aroused. I have no inclination to do 
a thing which would bar these soldiers from clearing their 
record with their own organizations or anything of that kind. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The War Department is not called 
upon to do anything except merely receive evidence. 

Mr. BEGG. We have got to receive it and file it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Secretary of War states that 
even without legislation he can receive evidence. 

Mr. BEGG. Then let him do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But there is this about it: The bill 
is designed to provide that any evidence offered shall be coupled 
with this old recOrd. The difficulty, I will say to my friend 
from Ohio, is that if we do not act pow we will perhaps be 
unable to put the bill through the Senate. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to object, I will say to the gentle- 
man. I do not want to object for two or three reasons. I do 
not want to object, because it is the gentleman’s bill, and he 
is on my committee ; 1 do not want to do that, but I certainly do 
not want this to be taken up as a surprise party on us when I 
never heard of it before. Would not the gentleman be willing 
to carry it over until Monday, because I can make up my mind 
by Monday? 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 


The Secretary of War said that 


Mr. SNELL. Would not this be, in a certain way, recogniz- 
ing men who fought against the Government in this war? 
Not in the slightest degree. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
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Mr. SNELL. It seems to me it would, in effect, be correcting 
their military record. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It does not correct their military 
record; it is only, as I have said several times, to give a chance 
for evidence to be presented. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with the gentleman from Ohio and I 
wish the gentleman would let it go over so that we may look 
into it. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If that is satisfactory to the chair- 
man of the committee, 1 am willing. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL, MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 16688) to 
tuthorize the city of Muskogee, Okla., to remove and retain 
title to the boilers from the municipal hospital building recently 
mveyed by the city to the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
Ilospital, No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 

ous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
iG6S8). The Clerk will report the bill. 

rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the city of Muskogee, Okla., through its 
horized representatives be, and it is hereby, authorized to remove 
from the municipal hospital building, recently sold by said city to 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, No. 90, at Muskogee, 


Okla., and retain title to the boilers in said municipal hospital build- 
having been reserved when the sale of said hospital building was 
summated, but which reservation was erroneously omitted 
conveying said Municipal Hospital Building from 
tu the United States Veterans’ Hospital, No. 90. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I was listening very carefully 
ut IT was unable to ascertain what the bill is about. 


from 
suid city 


deed 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the city of Muskogee sold a 
municipal hospital to the Federal Government, the hospital 
being adjacent to the veterans’ hospital, but reserved the 


equipment and the boilers. Subsecuently, in the making of the 
this exception was not expressed in it. They are now 
sceking by this act to do what they contracted to do, namely, 
to retain the boilers. It is recommended by the Veterans’ 
Bureau and also by the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the reservation of an 
ibjection, and possibly somewhat as a parliamentary inquiry—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I find I have no objection to this bill. 
eats of a matter that I know nothing about. I 
(hat the days now near the end of the session are days when 
uspensions of the rules are in order if the Speaker desires to 
<rant recognition; but I note these bills are coming up by re- 
juest for unanimous consent, and I am wondering whether we 
could understand that the Speaker would recognize gentlemen 
for that purpose only at the beginning of the session at least, 
so that we might not be taken by surprise. 

The SPEAKER, The Speaker has made it a practice, par- 
cularly in the closing days of the session, to recognize requests 
for unanimous consent only with respect to bills the author 
f which or the proponent of which states to the Speaker are 
matters of real emergency; or in the case of Senate bills on 


ate ed, 


It 


| unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 


| city, 1 


understand | 


the Speaker’s table, where a similar House bill has been | 
reported. 
Mr. CRAMTON. My inquiry was whether Members of the 


Hlouse could understand that such recognition would only come 
ut the opening of the sessions so that we might be on hand at 
east at that time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that as a rule when bills 
ire on the Consent Calendar they should take their chances 
with all other bills on the calendar, unless it is clear tha: a real 
emergency exists so that it is necessary for the bills to have 
inmediate consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My only suggestion, Mr. Speaker, was that 
n such cases the Speaker give recognition at this time in the 
session rather than later in the day, so that some of us who 

re watching certain matters of legislation might not be taken 
hy surprise. 
the day but we ean not always remain throughout the day. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit, I do not think that ought to be a binding rule on the 
Speaker of the House. The Speaker ought to be the one to 
determine whether or not these are matters of sufficient emer- 
“sency to be considered or whether they are matters that might 
be objectionable to the House. The responsibility is with the 
Speiker to grant recognition at any time during the last days 
of the session, I think the procedure which the gentleman 


We can make it our business to be here early in 
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from Michigan suggests would perhaps be a good one for to-day 
and Monday, but lat ~ in the week there might be something 
come up which the Se..-te had passed upon and I do not think 
the Speaker ought to be bound in that way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I agree with the gentleman from Texas 
that a situation would obtain on Thursday, for instance, which 
would not obtain on Monday, but with respect to such mat- 
ters as may otherwise come up late to-day, there would be an 
opportunity on Monday to call them up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wis read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POST 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speakers’ table the bill (H. R. 17243) to authorize 
appropriations for construction at military posts, and for other 


purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKBER. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this has nothing to do with respect to the sale of fort prop- 
erties? 

Mr. JAMES. It is with respect to Army housing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: 
James, Mr. Hitt of Maryland, and Mr. McSwain. 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 5744) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to seil certain land to the First 
Baptist Church, of Oxford, N. C. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 


The 
Mr. 


OXFORD, N, C, 


North asks 
bill 
5744 and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby, authorized and directed, in his discretion, to sell to the First 
juptist Church, of Oxford, N. C., a small triangular-shaped of 
land along the southern boundary of the Federal building site in said 
foot and 6 inches by 40 feet, more or at such time, 
and upon such terms as he may deem to to best interests of 
the United States; to convey the land to the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of said First Baptist Chureh by the usual quitclaim deed 
and to deposit the proceeds of such sale in the Treasury of the United 
States as a miscellaneous receipt. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


from Carolina 


Ss. 
is 


strip 
8: 
less, 


the 


be 


BOTANIC GARDEN 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday when I sought to bring 
up the bill S. 5722, to authorize the construction of a new con 
servatory and other necessary buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] desired 
further opportunity to study the matter. We have now gone 
over it, and I know of no objection to it. I ask unanimous 
consent to take the bill, S. 5722, from the Speaker's table and 
consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
An the construction of 

and other necessary buildings for the United States Botanic Garden 


act (S. 5722) to authorize new conservatories 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Architect of the Capitol, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Joint Committee on the Library, is author- 
ized and directed to provide for the construction of new conservatories 
and other for the United States Botanic Garden, 
in accordance with the report submitted to Congress pursuant to para 
graph (4) of section 1 of the act entitled “An act to provide for en 
larging and relocating the United States Botanic Garden, and for otber 
purposes,” 5, 1927. The Architect of the Capitol i 


necessary buildings 


approved January 5, 
authorized to enter into such contracts in the open market, to mak 
such expenditures (including expenditures for material, supplies, equip 
ment, accessories, advertising, travel, and subsistence), and to employ 
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such professional and other assistants, without regard to the provisions 
of section 35 of the public buildings omnibus act, approved June 25, 
1910, as amended, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act , 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$876,398, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the pro- 
of this act. Appropriations made under authority of this act 
r authority of section 2 of such act of January 5, 1927, shall be 
by the disbursing officer of the Library of Congress. 


vision 
or unde 


disbursed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


JUDGE COOPER 


Mr. GRAHAM. -Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege and ask unanimous consent to address the House for one 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, a prominent newspaper pub- 
lished in Washington, the Washington Post, this morning, under 
the heading of Congressional Proceedings, says that a letter had 
been produced before the Judiciary Committee by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGuaARDIA] and read, implicating 
Judge Cooper in bootleg proceedings. I wish to say that the 
committee had no meeting on yesterday, no one appeared before 
them, aud the statement is utterly false. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. If I have the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Criticism came to me from several people 
that the committee held a secret session with Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
who is prosecuting Judge Cooper and did not allow Judge 
Cooper’s attorneys to be present. Did anything like that hap- 
pen? 

The SPEAKER. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there is a very serious 
question about the letter. I gave out that letter and I gave out 
the letter to show the country what is going on. 
I demanded and the letter which Mr. Merritt referred to in his 
testimony is a letter dated November 14, 1924. He presented 
a letter dated November 24, 1924. The letter of November 14, 
1924, has been taken from the files. That is the kind of pro- 
cedure I am up agninst. 
in the files. I have been after that letter, but the letter has 
been removed. The letter is missing, but I am going to get that 
letter or some one is going to get into serious legal trouble. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, may I proceed for one minute? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania’? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have only to say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that Mr. Merritt called upon me this morning 
and said he had shown to Mr. LAGuaArptA the lettes he was 
calling for. T told him to be on hand on Monday and have his 
letters with him. That is all I have to say. I do not mind 
utterances and innuendoes, but in due time the committee will 
report and this House will be satisfied with the report and the 
fairness of it from beginning to end. 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Is there 


FARM RELIEF THROUGH ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of chemistry as 
applied to agriculture, and to inelude an article written by Dr. 
William J. Hale, of the Bureau of Chemical Research. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Lowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on 
January 25 I presented in a speech the subject of the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural wastes. In those remarks I discussed 
what I called, or rather what the chemists call, the pentosans, 
which I described as— 
cellular substances of many plants, chief among which are cornstalks 
and corn oat hulls, and cottonseed hulls, the stalks of cotton 
and straw, and even the peanut shells, 


cobs, 
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The letter | 


The letter of November 14, 1924, was | else, never was, and never will be. 


| attributed to the farmer’s activities, but the organic so far outweigh 
' the inorganic that the latter may be considered nil. 
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I made this speech in pursuit of my quest of new uses for 
our agricultural products, deeming the finding of such new 
uses an essential part of the solution of our pending farm 
problems. It has been my theory that agriculture has not kept 
pace with other industries in chemical and industrial develop- 
ment. 

Previously—that is, on April 29, 1924, and again on March 22, 
1926—I discussed allied subjects. In the first of these speeches 
I discussed corn sugar, finding in it a “new market for corn 
and a new food for the people.” In the second speech I again 
presented corn sugar, but laid equal stress upon a new sugar 
which has been successfully developed in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards from the plant known as th: Jerusalem artichoke, a plant 
that can be grown in all parts of the United States, in the 
semiarid lands as well as in the more favored lands. If the 
corn borer should become the menace that we fear, the cultiva- 
tion of this artichoke might well be used to diversify our agri- 
culture, for the foliage is a useful stock food. 

In the February issue of the Tariff Review, Dr. William J. 
Hale, chairman, division of chemistry and chemical technology, 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C., makes an en- 
lightening presentation of these same subjects. He entitles his 
articles “ Farm relief through organic chemistry.” 

Among other things he says: 


The nineteenth century age of coal tar gives way to the twenticth 
century age of cellulose. 

The farmer is the great producer of cellulose and his future lies in 
its increased utilization. 

He is thus a partner in the great organic chemical industry of this 
country, and it is in its development that the only permanent agri- 
cultural “ relief’ is to be found. 


I need not concede that this affords what he calls the only 
relief, for I still think we may find some relief in legislative 
processes—at least, I hope so—but I accept the development of 
these chemical and industrial ideas as at least a part of the 
solution of our farm problem, and they may become more 
important as time goes on. 

Under leave to print I therefore am going to include the 
major portions or practically all of Doctor Hale’s article in 


| this connection, as follows: 
The gentleman from New York asks unani- | 


The farmer belongs to a class of industrialists that has fallen out 
of step. No one denies the fact that he is not sharing the prosperity 
and the happiness of our other industrialists. * * * 

No measure conceived in the spirit in which most of these various 
farm-relief measures have been conceived and planned along the lines 
that they have been planned along will permanently solve the farmer’s 
problem. A prerequisite in the scientific study cf any problem is the 
ability to state such problem in its simplest terms, and in terms that 
will connote all possible interpretations. Thus it is that when we 
consider the science of agriculture, we of necessity must define the 
farmer simply as an organic chemical manufacturer. He is nothing 
A few incrganic compounds may be 


If our farmer, then, is a chemical manufacturer, why, the logic of 
the situation demands, has he not shared in the success and prosperity 
of the organic chemical industry in America during and since the 
great war? There are, of course, many successful farmers. There are 
likewise hundreds—hundreds of thousands—who themselves would be 
the first to admit that they are far from successful. And it is with 
these hundreds of thousands of farmers, or organic chemical manu 
facturers, that this discussion is primarily concerned. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY SINCE 1900 

Prior to 1900 there existed in America no organic chemical industry 
worthy of note. Coal-tar distillates, in large volume, were fractionated 
into benzene products of approximate purity, but they found, for the 
most part, their best market on foreign soil. From thence, after further 
chemical manipulation, they were returned to us in highly developed 
form. A number of refined organic products came slowly into produc- 
tion in America in the years preceding the World War. Their manu- 
facture, however, can only be construed in the light of a gratuity on 
the part of foreigners. For the most part, these compounds were of 
the simplest sort, usually of tonnage output and required no skilled 
technique in manufacturing operations. 

During the World War there arose a great dearth of all chemicals 
and particularly was this stress felt in the organic field. The cutting 
off of imports gave the greatest possible protection for which a manu- 
facturer could ask and producers thronged into this field, hoping 
that by the time the war was over their manufacturing processes 
might have reached a degree of perfection such that they could con- 
tinue in this work, a work clearly indicative as a necessity to every 
leading nation. Immediately at the close of the war, the embargo on 
chemicals was continued in force, pending the passage of a protective 
tariff. Im September, 1922, the Fordney-McCumber tariff became a 
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law, and herein lay the turning point. A modern chemical-manufac- 
turing America emerged from the old-time raw-product chemical-supply- 
ing America. 


THE TARIFF LAW AS A FACTOR 


There are many people to-day who look upon the tariff as a political 
question. If we grant this, then ‘all political parties henceforth must 
espouse the tariff as the salvation of our country. Those of us of 
Democratic leaning as, well as those of Republican leaning realize 
more and more fully that the Fordney-McCumber tariff is the greatest 
tariff ever written for America. The men who sponsored and defended 
this bill and who secured its passage are responsible fer the energies 
of a nation having been directed inte intensive industrial activity, 
with the result of spurring the mental powers of the individual to 
higher and higher attainments in the realms of discovery and invention. 

Hiad it not been for the tariff of 1922 with its strong protection for 
organic chemistry, this enormous industry would have been lost to 
America and thus the greatest industry of all time left in the control 
of foreign powers. As it was, heaven smiled upon us and the manu- 
facture of organic chemicals has progressed by leaps and bounds to 
an extent little dreamed of even by the early financial promoters. It 
may not be generally known that the total annual output of all our 
iron and steel plants is scarcely one-fourth in value compared with 
that of our manufactured food products which, exclusive of all farm 
stuples used directly as foods, amounts to $13,000,000,000 annually. 

THE TARIFF OF 1922 

But, it will be asked at this point, what has all this discussion of 
the benefits of the Fordney-McCumber tariff to the American organic 
chemical industry, got to do with the present state of affairs in Ameri- 
can agriculture? In brief, just this, which is both premise and con- 
clusion of this discussion: The tariff law of 1922 has made possible the 
continued development of an American organic chemical industry in which 
the American farmer, whether he knows it or not, is a partner. He there- 
fore is vitally interested in the continued development of the organic 
chemical industry in this country as the ultimate and only perma- 
nently satisfactory solution of his problems. Only as the future devel 
opment of this chemical industry makes possible the increased utill- 
gition of the products of the farm, now only partially used or 
discarded altogether, will agriculture throw off its ancient and medi- 
eval standards. And only then will agriculture be able to claim its 
rightful place in the science of industry in ‘his country and entitled 
to as full a share in industrial prosperity as are other industries. 

his must be our starting point. In fact, it is—or rather was—our 
point. Only as the products of our farms are scientifically 
produced and just as scientifically used will our farmers attain the 
economie prominence which they have been too often told in the past 


starting 


they had and which they now full well know they do not have. Nor 
is this otherwise than as it should be. From time immemorial, of 
all economic pursuits, agriculture seems to have been regarded as 


almost the one industry open to all free men, and for which little or 
no training or apprenticeship was necessary. Surely as a man soweth 
so does he reap, and farmers of the twentieth century are reaping the 
of centuries before them. But the old order is changing; it 
has changed, and it is those of our agriculturists who do not see the 
change that suffer most, 

It began two or three deeades ago when scientific farming was first 
talked of in earnest; it is now being completed with the scientific 
utilization of the products of the farm. A “dirt farmer’’ may be a 
more picturesque individual than an “organic chemist,” but in the 
survival of the fittest the “dirt farmer” will need more than his 
picturesqueness if he is to compete with his colleague who has seen 
the handwriting on the wall, and who according regards his farm as a 
chemical plant and himself a chemist. 

The time is not far away when the feeding of corn to hogs will be 
clissed with that other unholy act—the feeding of raw bituminous coal 
to a furnace for heat supply. 


SOW ES 


FARMING AS A CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Staple agricultural products must not be supplied to the consumer 
directly, but must come to him indirectly through the chemical manu- 
facturer. In other words, the valuable by-products and coproducts that 
lurk in grains and all other agricultural staples must needs be removed 
in order that the main products can be supplied at lower costs. The 
‘xtent to which this is being done and can be done can best be brought 
out by a discussion of the accomplishments and possibilities in con- 
nection with a few leading agricultural products. 


AS APPLIED TO SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


Oats is used primarily as a feed for livestock and for the manufac- 
ture of cereals. From the hulls, about 10 per cent by weight of fur- 
fural is easily obtainable through a simple steam distillation process. 
This furfural is already finding a market. From the furfural we shall 
derive a large number of chemical compounds of considerable value. 
Though the hulls constitute but 30 per cent of the weight of the oats, 
the chemical compounds derivable from this fraction will certainly ap- 


proach a value equal to that of the remaining 70 per cent of the oat 
kernels, 
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Sugar cane has been cultivated primarily for its sugar content, but 
one-fourth of the total weight of the sugar cane consists of the tops, 
and these may serve admirably for silage. One-fourth of all the 
sugar cane and sorghum stalks grown in our Southern States is now 
furnishing a by-product for further manufacture. In Louisiana we 
note the average yield per acre of 20 tons of sugar-cane stalks which, 
after extraction of the 10 per cent sugar content, yield a bagasse capa- 
ble of giving another 10 per cent of the original weight of cane, in 
the form of dry fiber even stronger than wood fiber. 

From this fiber is now manufactured celotex, a kind of board of non- 
heat-conducting properties, especially suited for the lining of refrigera- 
tor cars and interior walls of buildings. In this connection, we may 
assume that the stalks of wheat and corn will come into use in the 
preparation of similar, but coarser, wood substitutes. 

Of greatest interest in the last few years is the development of the 
soy-bean industry. This bean is distinctly rich in nitrogen. Soy-bean 
oil is used for making lard and butter substitutes, for soaps and for 
edible oi!. It is also used in the making of waterproofing materials, 
enamels, varnishes, and printing inks. The oil cake is an excellent 
stock food and finds use further in the manufacture of a flour for man's 
consumption and for special food for invalids and infants, 


CORN AND CORN SUGAR 


Corn gives a great number of products. The germ yields a fine 
cooking oil (1 pound per bushel) and paragol, a substitute for rubber. 
The germ residue is an excellent cattle food. The starch granules of 
the corn are convertible to laundry starch (33 pounds per bushel) and 
already 50,000,000 bushels of corn are diverted into this channel. From 
this corn starch we derive corn sirup, dextrose, and crystalline maltose. 
This latter is a recent development of the Bureau of Chemistry and is 
made by mashing starch with malt and allowing the mixture to hydrolize 
for a week. About 25 pounds of sugars can be made from a bushel of 
56 pounds of corn and a residue of about 15 pounds of molasses col 
lected. 

From the corn-hulls we obtain gluten (14.5 pounds from each bushel). 
This is a valuable tissue-building food for livestock. From this same 
source we also obtain phytin, a food containing 21 per cent assimilable 
organic phosphorus, especially valuable for those suffering from nervous 
disorders. The cobs of the corn, which amount, all told, to 20,000,000 
tons of our total crop of 3,000,000,000 bushels, may be made to 
yleld, by simple steam distillation, an adhesive substance valuable as 
briquetting material and also an appreciable quantity furfural, 
previously mentioned in connection with the oat-hulls. 

From the corn which enters the butyl alcohol industry we obtain 
per bushel about 10 to 11 pounds of solvents made up of about 320 
per ceat acetone, 60 per cent normal! butyl alcohol, and 
ethyl alcohol and certain high-boiling acids, all of which are meeting 
with increasing demands in the industries. In this fermentation of 
starch, present in corn to 60 per cent by weight, a large quantity of 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen in equal volumes is simultaneously evolved. 
These gases constitute a weight almost twice that of the combined 
solvents. The remaining 40 per cent, or nonstarchy materials of the 
corn left after fermentation, contains 10 per cent of protein and 
considerable fiber and pentosans. This residual mixture when care- 
fully dried is well adapted as food for stock and will be returned to 
the farm in ever-increasing proportions. 

The gaseous hydrogen evolved in these fermentation processes is 
soon to be employed for the synthesis of ammonia by combination with 
atmospheric nitrogen, and thus is insured a low-priced ammonia. The 
ammonia in turn may then be made to react with the waste carbon 
dioxide under pressure to yield urea, one of the most desirable forms 
of fixed-nitrogen fertilizers. 
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CORNSTALKS COMING INTO USE 

When we reflect upon the great waste in our corn to-day—some 40 
per cent for swine, 20 per cent for horses and mules, 15 per cent for 
cattle, and only 10 per cent for man and 15 per cent for manufacture 
we know full well that tne utilization of this crop is 
inefficient. More of the corn come into ‘ermentation processes 
and more soya beans must be raised to furnish greater and 
amounts of food for livestock. These vitamines which are present in 
the corn and have such beneficial influence upon hogs must be iso- 
lated and supplied to the hogs through some other medium than raw 
corn. The coming utilization of cornstalks in chemical processes will 
naturally lower the price of the corn grains, and it may still be pos- 
sible to feed livestock with quantities of without 
encouraging chemical waste. 

Worthy of particular attention on the part of southern landowners 
is the assuredly growing importance of peanut oil. From this oil, by 
hydrogenation, an excellent substitute for lard obtainable. Hogs 
take particular delight in rooting out the ungarnered peanuts left in 
the ground. Each acre can thus afford nutriment to fatten 30 hogs 
up to within three weeks of sale when corn, for the present, must be 
used to brin the hogs into first-class condition. 

Moreover, we must introduce new crops into various parts of the 
country for cultivation. A Chinese sed. Aleuritis fordii, bas recently 
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been planted tn central Florida. From this seed we shall obtain tung 
oil, especially adapted to high-grade varnishes, paints, and linoleums. 
Upon poor southern land we shall grow dasheens and yame, which 
yield such large starch crops particularly adapted for fermentation. 
The long-leaf pine is destined to come into prominence by reason of 
the new developments in the chemistry of turpentine. From the pinene 
fraction of turpentine synthetic camphor is now produced abroad at 


such prices as to make it highly competitive with natural camphor. | 


Whereas the remaining portion of the turpentine, by careful halogena- 
tion and oxidation, yields an excellent substitute for the best quality 
of linseed oil. 

Upon poor northern lands, notably in Michigan, Norway spruce will 
be planted. In 25 
ment to artificial-silk plants. 
those cut each year, this will give the Michigan farmers something to 
secure them against failure in other crops. A new waste product in the 
artificial-silk industry is found to possess qualities approaching those 
of wool; though not so soft 
garment form, these desirable properties will soon be supplied either by 
admixture with other organic chemical products or with wool itself. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES AND THEIR USE 


When we consider the mounting costs attached to the cultivation of 
such well-known crops as cotton we can not overlook the possible intro- 


duction of the culture of weeds or such material inherently resistant to | 


all ravages of disease and insects, It is not beyond hope that common 
milkweed will more than likely claim the attention of our organic 
chemical manufacturers. And certainly the expense of its cultivation 
can not be appreciable. Such weeds will be grown primarily for their 
plant juices and secondarily for linters and cellulose. The Jerusalem 
artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), or the sunflower that grows wild on 


western lands, will soon be domesticated and diverted into chemical 
manufacture. 
The wart food committee of the Royal Society of Great Britain | 


to the touch nor of the same warmth in | 
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reported this plant as capable of producing the greatest amount of | 


food per acre. It can be grown on waste land and without cultivation. 
The average yield per acre may be made to approach 20 tons whereas 
the Irish potato yields not more than tons per acre. 
not affect the tubers; hence they may be left in the ground until 
needed. These tubers contain a carbohydrate known inulin, a 
product hydrolyzable into levulose or fructose, with a yield amount- 
ing to 10 or 12 per cent of the weight of the tuber. This fructose 
is 50 per cent sweeter than ordimary sugar and its preparation in pure 
crystalline form has just been completed by investigators at the Bureau 
of Standards. Although this sugar is somewhat deliquescent, this need 
not with many of its possible When fermented the 
carbohydrates of the artichoke yield alcohol and acetone but this 
fermenting proceeds somewhat more slowly than in the ordinary fermen- 
tation of glucose. The artichoke may also be used as food in the same 
manner as potatoes and the seeds undoubtedly will find a market 
for the production of oils and meal. 

There thus appears no end of possibilities for farm lands and like- 
wise it is evident that the adaptation of all sorts of agricultural wastes 
to a multiplicity of has only just begun. There are as many 
possibilities ahead of this enterprise as there were a century ago for 
the utilization of coal tar. This statement may seem utterly absurd 
to the layman but to the chemist it is a certainty. 


as 


interfere uses, 


uses 


COMING OF THE AGE OF CELLULOSE 

lust as the nineteenth century from one chemical standpoint may be 
regarded as the coal-tar age, so will the chemical progress of the 
twentieth century center around the chemical adaptation of cellulose. 
It is this that brings us directly to the crux of the entire problem cf 
agriculture and it is this also which ought to make the analogy 
between the farm and the organic chemical plant perfectly obvious. 
rhe predictions made presage the continuation of prosperity in the 
modern chemical industry. The manufacturers in this industry, as 
indicated aboye, have prospered greatly through our protective tariff 
policy. 


The same tariff that has protected the organic chemical industry in 
the past few years and which has brought success to sO Many manu- 
facturing industries is the same tariff at whose doors the unscientific 
mind would lay the farmers’ troubles. As rough as has been the 
farmers’ road during the last several years, had it not been for the pro- 
tection afforded the organic chemical manufacturers by the tariff act 
of 1922 not only would the farmers’ present plight be infinitely worse 
but there be no signs of a brighter dawn. As the 
manufacturing organic chemicals extend their researches and increase 
their developments, more and more will agricultural products enter into 
these industries and hence more and more will the farmers emerge from 
their complete and total dependence upon consumers’ markets. 

WILL NOT EXPORT GRAINS WITHIN !0 YEARS 
This development is surely conying, although its progress appears not 
rapid as the agriculturist may desire. Those who talk of solving 
the farmers’ troubles simply by marketing surplus farm products live 
only for to-day, even as they see it. We shall be importing large 
quantities of grain within 10 years. 
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In this connection we must not belittle the efforts already put forth 
by agriculturalists and manufacturers to bring agriculture into a better 
economic position. Our agricultural colleges and farm bureaus have 
everywhere outdone themselves in the dissemination of scientific methods 
making for increased production on our lands. The farnrers have 
applied well these teachings, but have they not overlooked the first and 
foremost point in all business—the creating of an increased demand 
before building up an increased supply? Now this is all changed. The 
demand is increasing and increasing enormously from year to year. 
Our farm products are becoming increasingly the greatest source of raw 
material for manufacturing plants—second only, for the time being, to 
Our farmers therefore must cooperate with 
Anrerican industrialists and in close association with them work for 
their own good and the good of all. 


THE TARIFF PROBLEM 


There is thus, as we must see it, no tariff problem between the 
industrial East and the agricultural West. There have been signs in 
the past which made it look as though this were so, but they are passing 
or already gone. Every force and influence which aids in the increased 
chemical utilization and adaptation of cellulose benefits the organic 
chemical producer, whether he operates a farm or a factory. At the 
present time an adequate protective tariff which will foster the growth 
and development of the organic chemical industry benefits the chemical 
plant in New Jersey and in Michigan, and the farmers in Iowa and 
Indiana. 


A NEW PROSPERITY IN A NEW ERA 


If the half of these hopes can be realized—and I am one of 
those who believe that we shall realize even more than all of 
them—agriculture will be restored to its primal importance and 
the farmer will become again the factor he was in the older 
order of things. 

The world is moving on and it is moving very rapidly. We 
shall not by the fiat of many laws be able to keep and certainly 
not to make the older order either permanent or profitable tu 
those who labor in agricultural ways, which ought to be the 
most pleasant of all ways, but without profit there can be no 


In the past our agricultural colleges have been chiefly con- 
cerned in increasing production. Science has been applied to 
the cultivation of soil crops and the breeding of livestock until 


| now in their raw forms we are confronted with surpluses, sur- 





pluses that have perplexed us in the markets and in legislation. 

Fortunately, these colleges are now falling in line with the 
new thought and the new development of agriculture. They 
are going to make good in these fields as well as in the original 
undertakings. 

In Iowa, the premier agricultural State, the college at Ames 
is one of the new pacemakers. Dr. O, R. Sweeney, at the head 
of the department of chemical engineering, has developed proc- 
esses and products that have attracted national attention. He 
has studied the pentosans, the cellular products of Doctor 
Hale's article, and he has developed processes for their utiliza- 
tion. What he has done at Ames was the basis for an appro- 
priation by this Congress to enable the Bureau of Standards 
of Washington to cooperate with the college at Ames and with 
other institutions engaged in like work for the completion of 
these processes and the resulting products, both scientifically 
and especially commercially. 

For this purpose the appropriation bill for the Department of 
Commerce carried a small appropriation, amounting to only 
$50,000. The amount was far too small for such a big pur- 
pose. But it was all that we dared to ask for in the face of 
possible opposition. When it comes to the use of money for 
such purposes we are still mostly men of narrow vision. New 
ideas still fill us with fear. When Morse asked for a small 
appropriation to aid the telegraph he was sneered at. Professor 
Langley met with no better reception when he proposed the 
flying machine which is now revolutionizing the world of trans- 
portation. 

The other day in almost the twinking of an eye we started 
on an expenditure of $51,000,000 for the construction of three 
new cruisers. We must not neglect our national defenses, but 
I may call attention to the fact that while we are so ready to 
spend such vast sums on the means of destruction we ought to 
be at least as ready to spend more modest amounts in the de- 
velopment of new ideas and the construction of new industries. 
Instead of $50,000 we ought to have made that appropriation at 
least a million dollars, and for one I believe that it would have 
repaid us a millionfold in the years to come. 

CORN AND INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


To promote the utilization of our agricultural products I have 
recently introduced a bill to increase the tariff duty on imported 
blackstrap, which is the refuse of foreign sugar mills, which is 
now being used in this country for the manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol, This refuse material is brought into this coun- 
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try under such a low tariff that it has displaced corn and rye 
in the manufacture of this alcohol. A few days ago there was 
landed in New York a shipment of 1,500,000 gallons of this 
stuff which was brought from Holland and Poland, being the 
refuse of their beet-sugar factories. It is estimated that the 
import of this blackstrap will aggregate 100,000,000 gallons this 
year, and it is also estimated that these imports displace from 
25,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels of corn, with the surplus of 
which we have been ‘struggling in vain in a legislative way 

This same bill was introduced in the Senate by my colleague, 
Hon. Davin W. Stewart, of Iowa. But as it is a tariff measure. 
it has to be considered first in the House. Such consideration 
can not be obtained for it in this session of the Congress, for 
the tariff law is too big a subject to be opened up in a short 
session. 

I shall therefore reintroduce this bill so soon as the new Con- 
gress meets, and I shall press for a hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee. In this I believe that every man who 
believes in agriculture—and we all do—and who believes in 
an equitable distribution of tariff benefits ought to be willing 
to join. If we could restore this industry to our own agricul- 
tural benefit I believe it will have a marked influence. To take 
25,000,000 bushels of corn off “1.e market would make a material 
advance in the price of corn. 

All these are battles for agriculture that must be fought out, 
but I do not despair of the final victories. We have a right to 
ask for the same tariff protection ‘or agricultural products 
that is granted to other industries. We shall win on that 
slogan, 

Even some of the great departments of our Government have 
been reluctant to give the consideration that is due to these 
new developments. The use of the new sugars, to one of 
which Doctor Hale has made a pointed veference—that is, the 
sugar that can be made from the Jerusalem artichoke—has 
been hampered in the food administration which is under the 
Department of Agriculture. This administration adheres ‘o 
an old and long-obsoletc definition of sugar as sucrose. The 
sugar made from the artichoke is not sucrose but levulose, 
and by reason of that chemical definition the introduction and 
the use of this new product so vital to agriculture is restricted. 

A bill which I introduced for the removal of these restrictions, 
and which the late Senator Cummins introduced in the Senate, 
will probably fail of passage in the Senate at this session. 
In the House, I am glad to say that a partial victory for this 
sugar was won by a majority of 44. What should have been 
done by unanimous consent, for it is so manifestly beneficial, 
was forced to a roll call by those who were opposed to it, and 
the same inflnences defeated it in the Senate by talking it to 
death. 

But while there may be temporary objections and obstruc- 
tions to such legislation, I know that it will be successful in 
the end, for no new and beneficial idea can be permanently 
defeated. 

Pending the final victory, I believe, that the Department 
of Agriculture, if it will act for agriculture, can facilitate 
these developments which are so essential to both the agri- 
cultural and industrial welfare of the country, by removing 
the arbitrary unscientific and uneconomical restrictions which 
we have sought to remove, in small part, by what is known 
as the corn sugar bill. All the department has to do is to 
define sugar as it is now defined in all the standard diction- 
aries, instead of continuing a definition that was made by a 
board of pundits more than a generation ago. 

The use of sugar made from corn, and from the artichoke— 
which is not yet made commercially—is now permitted by the 
food administration in all bakery products, in all confectionery 
and in ice cream, in all of which it had come into such general 
use that it was no longer possible, or reasonable, to deny it. 

If it may be used in these products, pray, by what manner of 
reasoning is it still excluded from a can of tomatoes or sweet 
corn, or condensed milk? If it may be used in candy, eaten 
by infants and adults daily why not in tomatoes? And if it 
may be used in ice cream, which is a form of frozen milk, 
why may it not be used in condensed milk? 

I am going to leave these questions with the Department of 
Agriculture, under which the food act is now so inconsistently 
interpreted and enforced until Congress meets again. And 
{ am going to ask Doctor Jardine, the Secretary of that De- 
partment, to “keep an eye on the deputies,” as the admonition 
and injunction reads in a chapter of Les Miserables, by Victor 
Hugo, who are still wedded to obsolete ideas. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, recognizing the urgent need of 
farm-relief legislation at this session of the Congress, and in 
view of the fact that the President has vetoed the McNary- 
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Haugen bill on the grounds of its unconstitutionality because 
it contains limitations on the Executive and vontains the equali- 
gation fee; in view of the further fact that my agricultural 
export corporation bill, containing no such provisions, was de- 
bated on this floor for more than 18 hours, when a change of 
only 9 votes would have substituted it, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of H. R. 15655, known as 
the Aswell farm relief bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take up for consideration the bill H. R. 15655. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ADKINS. I object. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
think it is fair to say that on account of the clear provisions 
of my bill it could be put through botk Houses of the Con- 
gress within a single day or a single night session. I am 
astounded that one of the leaders of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Apxkins], who has been 
shouting for farm relief throughout the country for three 
years, would now admit on the floor of this House that he 


| with the other Haugen leaders does not want any farm relief. 


In his veto message the President said: 


Other plans have been proposed in Congress for advancement in this 
recovery, which plans offer promise of sound assistance to the farmerg 
without these unconstitutionalities, invasions of Executive authority, 
this contracting with packers and flour millers and other manufac- 
turers, this overproduction with its inflation and inevitable crash, 
without this indirect price fixing, buying, and selling, this creation 
of huge bureaucracies. I have frequently urged such legislation. 
I wish again to renew my recommendation that seme such plan be 
adopted. 


The Aswell agricultural export corporation bill is clearly in 
line with the President's repeated recommendations and could 
be put through both Houses in a single day or in a single 
night session. I repeat that it has been debated for 18 hours 
in the House, and its provisions are so simple and definite 
that it would require little further debate. A change of nine 
votes would have substituted i the other day, and a majority 
of the supporters of the McNury-Haugen bill should now be 
released from the Haugen lobby lash. I am sure that these 
gentlemen would giadly vote for the Aswell bill to-day. 

I repeat, gentlemen of the House, thet when the leaders 
of the Haugen bill rise on this floor this morning and object 


to the immediate consideration of the Aswell bill that fur- 
ther convinces the Congress und the country that they do 
not want any farm relief legislation. They prefer to con- 
tinue agitation and politic.l turmoil. I want the country 
to know the truth concerning the leaders of the Haugen 


supporters, both in and out of the Congress. They are solely 
responsible for defeating farm relief legislation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman's bill has been 
discussed in this House, and the House has given considerable 
time to the discussion of farm relief. We have had an expres- 
sion of the House in respect to the measure proposed by the 
gentleman. In reply to the gentleman’s suggestion, my sug- 
gestion is that we give the farmers the relief they ask, to 
give them something they want rather than to cram down 
their throats something that practically all the farmers object 
to. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is the gentleman not willing to take up any 
measure now in this session and give farm relief? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am willing to take up any measure that 
will grant relief, but not a mere subterfuge. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will any measure except the Haugen bill 
suit you? It should be remembered that a change of 9 votes 
the other day would have substituted my bill for the Haugen 
bill. Yet the gentleman from Iowa still under the Corn Belt 
lash shouts, “ Haugen bill or nothing.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. If somebody will suggest something, we will 
pass on it when it is suggested. 

Mr. ASWELL, Will the gentleman object to the request that 
I have made? 

Mr. HAUGEN, 

Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


to 


1 object. 
I want the Recorp to show that. 
The Recorp will show it all right. 
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The SPEAKER. 
expired, 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


PROTECTION OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 718) authorizing an 
nppropriation to be expended under the provisions of section 
7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable any 
State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
linds for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers,” as amended, and to substitute therefor a House bill as 
passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 718, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will this entail any expense on the part of the Government? 

Mr. HAUGEN. In explanation I would say that the House 
passed a bill which carries an appropriation of $4,000,000, 
$2,000,000 a year for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and 
June 30, 1929. The Senate bill carries an appropriation of 
$40,000,000, The House amended the bill so as to conform with 
the suggestion made by the Budget. 


Mr. RANKIN. What does the bill mean the way it stands 
to-day? 

Mr. HAUGEN, It provides for the purchase of land at the 
head of navigable streams, for the protection of navigable 


streams, under the Clarke-McNary Act. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman desire to do at the 
present time? 

Mr. HAUGEN, 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, the gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent 
to take up this measure and then substitute another measure 
for it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The provisions of the House bill: yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman a moment ago 
objected to the request of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] to take up the Aswell bill to grant farm relief. If 
the gentleman can substitute this bill, why does not the gen- 
tleman agree to take up the Aswell bill and then offer such 
amendments as might perfect that bill, and give the country 
farm relief now, without waiting until Mr. Lowden is President 
of the United States three or four years from now. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is a matter for the House to pass on. 
1 have serious doubt about the bill being germane to the bill 
now under consideration. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the chairman of our Committee on Ag- 
riculture recall that the Aswell bill would have been adopted 
with a change of nine votes on this floor, and those yotes have 
now been released from the Haugen lash? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what explanation is the gentleman from Iowa going to take with 
him back to Towa? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I shall take my chances on that. 

Mr. MacGREGOR,. Mr. Speaker, is this the Weeks bill that 
the gentleman wants to call up? 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 17298, granting the consent 
of Congress to the States of New York and Vermont to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
Lake Champlain. This is an important bill, Mr. Speaker, and 
I have an amendment to it which I desire to offer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The bill is as follows: 


To substitute the provisions of the House 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the States of New York and Vermont, their successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and ap- 


thereto 
interests of navigation, 


proaches across Lake Champlain at a point suitable to the 
between Ticonderoga and Plattsburg, N. Y., 


and a point opposite thereto in the State of Vermont, in accordance 
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with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construe- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved Mareh 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec, 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
States of New York and Vermont, their successors and assigns, and 
any party to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same as 
fully as though conferred herein directly upon such party. 

Sec, 3. There is hereby conferred upon the States of New York and 
Vermont, their successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to 
enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use 
real estate and other property needed for the location, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches, as are 
possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real esiate 
or other property is located, upon making just compensation therefor 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and 
the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such State. 

Sec. 4. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “ Ticonderoga and Plattsburg” and insert 
“Crown Point,” and, in line 9, strike out “a point opposite thereto in 
the State of” and insert ‘‘ Chimney Point.” 


Mr DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following committee 
amendment, in addition to those printed in the bill, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. DENISON: Page 1, line 5, 
out the word “ free.” 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. The said States of New York and Vermont, their successors 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for ‘transit 
over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in 
the act of March 23, 1906. 

“Spc. 5. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under rea- 
sonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from 
the completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches shall have been provided, 
such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, 
or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, Main 
tenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate 
record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for 
operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls 
collected shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested.” 

Page 3, line 3. strike out the figure “4” and insert the figure “ 6.” 


strike 
Page 3, after line 2, insert two new sections, as 


The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of S. 5762, a similar bill having 
passed the House, and it is important that it be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8S. 5762) to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River 
Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Obio,” approved May 15, 1926, 
as amended 
Be it enacted, etc., That sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled “An act 

granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River Bridge 

Co., and its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the 

Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,’ approved May 13, 1926, as 

amended, are amended by striking out the word “twenty” wherever it 

occurs in such sections and by inserting in lieu thereof the 

“ twenty-five.” 


word 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill was ordered to lie on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, there is a small bridge bill 
with reference to the extension of time, and the House and Sen- 
ate passed identical bills at the same time. The Senate bill is 
on the Speaker’s table, and I ask to take the Senate bill from 
the Speaker’s table (S, 5791) and pass it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 5791) to extend the time for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of 
Mount Carmel, Il. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
onstruction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1925, to be built across the Wabash River from a point in the 
eity of Mount Carmel, Wabash County, Ill., to a point in Gibson County, 
in ‘the State of Indiana, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion. in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, are hereby extended one and three years from the date 
f approval hereof, 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill was ordered to lie on the table. 
HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MEETING OF THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AT YORK, PA. 


Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes, in order to invite this Congress to partici- 
pate in the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the meeting 
of the United States Congress in the city of York, which I have 
ihe honor to represent. Now, if I may be permitted to have 
read the resolution from the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
tion? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, I have sent the invitation to the 
Clerk's desk, which I wish to be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[After a pause.] The 


ONE 


asks 
Is there objec- 


Resolution presented by Robert C. Bair, recording secretary Historical 
Society of York County, York, Pa. 

Whereas a committee duly appointed at a citizens’ meeting held in 
courthouse, York, Pa., December 14, 1926, was granted plenary 
powers to provide an appropriate commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the ‘Continental Congress at York, Pa., 
September 80, 1777,” and said committee was authorized to do all 
things necessary for the success of that celebration; and 

Whereas it is deemed proper that the Government at Washington be 
fully advised of the plans and purposes of this comm '‘ttee respecting the 
commemoration of an event of national interest and importance: Be it 

Resolved, That the Hon. FRANKLIN MsgNcgs, Member of Congress 
from the twenty-second district of Pennsylvania, be, and hereby is, 
authorized to invite the President and Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Senators and Representatives from 
the various States of the Union to attend, during the week of September 
50, 1927, and participate in the celebration of an event impressive in 
the legislative history of the Congress of the United States. 

Roevert C, Barr, 
Recording Secretary Historical Society of York County, York, Pa. 


Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, if I may have the attention of 
the House for a few minutes. Those of you who are acquainted 
with the colonial history of the United States may remember 


the 
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including the Speaker and the Vice President ex officio, be 
appointed at this time, or whenever it is convenient to the 
Speaker, to attend that celebration. Now, why should we cele- 
brate or commemorate an event like this? In the first place, 
my’ friends, this was the darkest period during the entire Revo- 
lutionary War. The chief cities of the Union were occupied 
by the English armies. New York and Philadelphia not only 
were occupied by the English Army, but the English Army 
virtually had control of the wealth of the country at that time, 
and during that period the United States Congress sat at York. 
At York was received the news of Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga, October 31, 1777. At York the first national procia- 
mation of a day of thanksgiving was authorized, if I recall 
correctly, November 15, 1777, and December 18, 1777, was 
designated as the National Thanksgiving Day. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. How long was this session? 

Mr. MENGES. The session lasted from September 30 until 
June 27, 1778—nine months. At York the Articles of Confed- 
eration were adopted after a discussion lasting from October 7 
to November 15, and were submitted to the Colonies for their 
ratification making effective the Declaration of Independence. 
At York General Gates gave a banquet on February 2, 1778, to 
his friends and fellow conspirators in an effort to remove Gen- 
eral Washington from the command of the Colonial Army and 
substitute himself for that place. 

At a banquet given in York in a house that is still standing— 
the room is still in existence where that event occurred—Gen- 
eral LaFayette, who happened to come to that banquet a little 
late, after toasts were offered to nearly all or all of the promi- 
nent officers of the Army, in which Washington alone was 
neglected, got up—and to the chagrin of the conspiracy known as 
the Conway cabal, because it was inaugurated br General Con- 
way—and stated that evidently the chief of the commanders of 
the Colonial Army had been neglected, and he offered a toast to 
General Washington. At once absolute silence fell upon that 
entire banquet ; some men got up and offered to drink the toast, 
while others pushed their glasses aside and refused even to 
rise. And then and there was exposed to the public one of the 
most treacherous performances that occurred throughout the 
Revolutionary War. 

I want to remark here that if General Gates had been given 
the chief command of thegarmies of the Colonies, the history 
of this country would be different from what it is; it would be 
decidedly changed. It would not be what it is to-day, and for 
this reason: That there was not then—and I do not believe 
there has been ever since—the unselfish desire such as ani- 
mated General Washington to adopt the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and make this a Republic such as it is to-day. He 
had a chance to change the purposes of the Declaration of 
Independence had he wanted to, but he did not do it. 

Another thing that happened at York was this: Silas Deane, 
who was sent over to France in connection with Benjamin 
Franklin to negotiate a treaty between France and the United 
States, arrived at York on May 2, 1777, with a copy of a treaty 
of amity and commerce and a treaty of alliance with France, 
in which France obligated herself to send an army and a fleet 
and a large amount of money to the Colonies in- America in their 
effort to secure their liberty. 

Another event of importance was the arrival of Baron von 
Steuben, a member of the staff of Frederick the Great, of Prus- 
sia, during the Seven Years’ War. He was induced by the 
astute Vergennes, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Benjamin Franklin, then the representative of the Colonies at 
the Court of Louis XVI, to come to America and instruct the 


colonial troops in the military tactics of the army of the 
| great Frederick. The baron landed at Portsmouth, N. H., and 


that after the Battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, the | 


Colonial Congress, then sitting in Philadelphia, Pa., found it 
necessary, in order to protect itself, to move out of that city, 
und adjourned to Lancaster, Pa. There it held a one-day ses- 
sion, September 27, and then adjourned to York, Pa., and put 
the Susquehanna River between itself and Ceneral Howe's 
army in order to be safe. The first session of the Colonial 
Congress was held in the colonial courthouse, then standing in 
the center of the town square, on September 30, 1777. 
fittingly to commemorate this event, I had read from the 
Speaker’s desk an invitation to the United States Congress to 
participate in that event. I had a resolution presented through 
my friend Mr. Luce asking that a committee consisting of 


In order | 
‘not been for the treachery of Gen. Charles 


| 


John Hancock furnished him and his party with sleighs, drivers, 
and saddle horses for the inland journey of more than 400 
miles to York, Pa. He arrived at York February 5, 1778, and 
was received by Congress with distinguished honors. He was 
given the commission of lieutenant general of the American 
forces and sent to Washington at Valley Forge. General Wash- 
ington was not slow to recognize his ability, while Von Steuben 
perceived in the ragged and motley Army which he passed in 
review the existence of soldierly qualities which needed nothing 
so much as training. Alert and untiring, he worked with these 
soldiers from morning till night, showing them how to udvance, 
retreat, or change front without falling into disorder; how to 
perform, in short, all the rapid and accurate movements for 
which the Prussian Army had become so famous. This train- 
ing was so effective in the discipline of the Army that had it 
Lee, the Judas 
Iscariot of the Continental Army, the Battle of Monmouth 
might have ended the Revolutionary War. 

These and many other events inspire the people of York to 


eight Members, four from the House and four from the Senate, | commemorate in a fitting manner the anniversary of the sitting 
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of the Continental Congress in York, Pa., in which we cordially 
invite the Members of the United States Congress to participate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MENGBHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MENGES. May I make another request, Mr. Speaker? 
1 would like to publish in the Recorp a very short history of 
the events that occurred at York during the sitting of the Con- 
gress there, embracing important events in our colonial history. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Following is a jist of the Members of the Continental Con- 
gress while it convened in York: 
THE MEMBERS OF THE CONTINENTAL WHILE AT 
YORK, PA, 


(As complete a list as material at hand permits) 


Massachusetts—Sanruel Adams, John Adams, John Hancock, signer 
of Declaration of Independence, Elbridge Gerry, and Francis Dana. 

Rhode Island—Henry Marchant. 

New Hampshire—Nathaniel Folsom. : 

Connecticut—Richard Law and Eliphalet Dyer. 

New York—Lewis Morris, Gouveneur Morris, and Philip Livingston, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, who died and was buried at 
York, Pa. 

Maryland—Charles Carroll, signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; Samuel Chase, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Virginia—Francis Lightfoot Lee, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; Richard Henry Lee, signer of the Declaration of Independence ; 
Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Delaware—Thomas McKean. 

New Jersey—John Witherspoon, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

North 
pendence. 

South Carolina—William Drayton and Henry Laurens, president of 
Congress, succeeding John Hancock. e 

Georgia—Edward Langworthy, Nathan Brownson, and Joseph Wood. 

Pennsylvania—Daniel Roberdeau, Robert Morris, Joseph Reed, and 
James Smith, signer of the Declaration of Independence; buried at 
York. His office on South George Street was used by the Board of 
War while Congress was in York. 


Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, York, Pa., holds a prominent 
place in colonial history. For nine months—from September 30, 
1777, to June 27, 1778—this little town, then only 36 years old 
and containing 286 houses and 1,500 inhabitants, was the 
capital of our country. In the fall of the year 1777 General 
Howe was reported to be advancing toward Philadelphia, which 
was then the capital of the thirteen Colonies. With the news of 
the defeat of Washington in the Battle of the Brandywine, Con- 
gress no longer felt safe in the City of Brotherly Love, and 
speedily adjourned to meet in Lancaster. To avoid having them 
captured by the British, the Government documents and the 
small amount of money then in the Treasury were sent to Lan- 
caster on Wagons carefully guarded by two regiments of troops. 
The Members of Congress themselves started on horseback for 
Bethlehem, where they spent Sunday, and on the following day 
proceeded toward Lancaster. Only one day’s session was held 
in Lancaster when it was decided that “the Susquehanna 
should flow between Congress and the enemy.” Congress, there- 
fore, adjourned to York. 

The period during which York harbored the Continental Con- 
gress was one of the most trying in the history of our country. 
When Congress assembled in York on September 30, 1777, in 
the historic old courthouse which stood in Center Square, it 
witnessed the chief cities of the country in the hands of the 
enemy. The battle of the Brandywine on September 11, 1777, 
had just ended in favor of the invading British. Washington 
and his army had retreated in an orderly way to Chester, Pa., 
where he and his generals were preparing the troops for an- 
other attack on the British, This attack took place at Ger- 
mantown, October 4, 1777. The plan of attack shows that 
Washington contemplated the capture of the British Army—a 
dense fog prevented the accomplishment of his purpose. 

The people of the thirteen Colonies were looking toward 
York, as Congress sat in session there trying to “find a way 
out” for American independence. Samuel Adams expressed the 
situation in his urgent appeal to a caucus of American patriots 
on the night of October 3, 1777, a few days after Congress 
came to York. He said; 


LIST OF CONGRESS, 


Carolina—John Penn, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
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Our affairs are said to be desperate, but we are not without hope 
and not without courage. The eyes of the people of this country are 
upon us here, and the tone of their feeling is regulated by ours, 


It is interesting to note who these men were upon whom the 
eyes of their countrymen were fixed. To York at that time 
came some of the most famous men in America. Most of them 
had previously played a prominent part in the events leading 
up to the Declaration of Independence. Twenty-six of the dele- 
gates who came to York had signed their names to that im- 
portant document. 

From Massachusetts came Samuel Adams, the great leader 
of the Revolution and of Congress, and, therefore, the man upon 
whose head England had set a price; John Adams was an- 
other active delegate in the first Continental Congress, a signer 
of the Declaration, and later the second President of the United 
States; John Hancock, who with Samuel Adams, was con- 
sidered by England the chief cause of America’s rebellion, was 
the first President of Congress and a signer of the Declaration; 
Elbridge Gerry, also a signer of the Declaration, and later 
played a prominent part in the affairs of government; and 
Francis Dana, a famous jurist and patriot who later, in 1779, 
became secretary of the legation sent to France. 

From Rhode Island to the Congress assembled at York, came 
such men as Henry Marchant, famous for his patriotic speeches 
in Congress, and for helping to ratify the Federal Constitution. 

From New Hampshire came Nathaniel Folsom, another prom- 
inent leader who served on important committees. 

From Connecticut came Richard Law and Eliphalet Dyer, 
eminent jurists and sponsors of American liberty. Bliphalet 
ee as Chief Justice of the United States from 1789 
oO ; 

From New York came men such as Lewis Morris, who shortly 
after signing the Declaration resigned in 1777 to give place 
to his brother, Gouverneur Morris, in order that he himself 
might go back to New York to influence and help the people 
in sustaining the cause of independence; Philip Livingston, 
a prominent philanthropist of New York was also a signer of 
the Declaration. He died while the Congress.was in session 
in York and is buried there. 

From Maryland came two famous men, both signers of the 
Declaration: Charles Carroll and Samuel Chase. Charles Car- 
roll had been influential in inducing the delegates from Mary- 
land to vote for independence; and Samue. Chase, also bold 
and outspoken in the cause, later served in the convention 
which ratified the Constitution of the United States. 

From Virginia came those outstanding personages, Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, Richard Henry Lee, and Benjamin Harrison, all 
three signers of the Declaration. Richard H. Lee was a great 
friend of Samuel Adams, and it was he who proposed the 
resolution for the independence of the Colonies which was 
seconded by John Adams. Lee served on nearly a hundred 
committees in Congress during the sessions of 1777 and 1778. 

From Delaware came Thomas McKean, noted for his staunch 
allegiance to the cause of independence from the date of its 
inception. 

From New Jersey came John Witherspoon, a radical Whig 
and conspicuous educator. He had also signed the Declaration. 

From North Carolina came John Penn, also a signer of the 
Declaration, and prominent in the affairs of his State. 

From South Carolina came William Drayton and Henry 
Laurens. William Drayton had been a member of the Council 
of Safety and of the secret Committee of Five> He retained 
his seat in Congress until his death. Henry Laurens, the dig- 
nified and polished gentleman who succeeded Hancock as 
President of Congress, and later, with Benjamin Franklin, Jobn 
Jay, and John Adams, signed the preliminaries for peace with 
Great Britain. 

From Georgia came Nathan Brownson, Edward Langworthy, 
and Joseph Wood, also leaders in their States against British 
tyranny. 

Men from Pennsylvania who sat in Congress while at York 
were Daniel Roberdeau, Robert Morris, Joseph Reed, and 
| James Smith. Roberdeau served on important committees and 
was in active service as first brigadier general of the Penn- 
| sylvania troops. Robert Morris, active in agitating the Revolu- 
| tion, transacted most of the financial business of the Colonies 
from 1776 to 1778. York had its signer of the Declaration in 
| the person of James Smith, a lawyer and a personal and 
| political friend of Washington; his office on South George 
| Street was used by the Board of War while Congress was in 

York. 

Such famous patriots as these are representative of the 
great men who assembled in the Continental Congress at York 
to decide the momentous questions of the day. Most of them 
were truly the founders of our Government. For they had 
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signed their names to the Declaration of Independence and 
while in York they made that Declaration effective by passing 
the Articles of Confederation, thus paving the way for the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Many important transactions marked the sessions of Congress 
at York. At no other place during the Revolution, except 
Philadelphia, was there any legislation by Congrezs in any 
way comparable to that; enacted while at York. Extracts from 
the Congressional Register of 1777 give us the following inter- 
esting events: 


On Sunday, September 14, 1 


Resolved, That if Congress shall be obliged to remove from Phila- 
ielphia, Lancaster be the place where they shall meet. 


ee 


777, it was— 


On the same date the public papers were put under the care 
of Mr. Clark for removal to Lancaster, 


CONGRESS IN YORK 


On September 18, 1777, Congress met in Philadelphia, and 
they adjourned to meet next day at 10 o’clock, but during ad- 

uurnment the President received a letter from Colonel Hamil- 

n. aid to Washington, which intimated the necessity of re- 
oving the Congress immediately from Philadelphia. Where- 
on Members left that city and repaired to Lancaster. 
\t Laneaster, September 27, 1777, it was resolved, “ That the 
Treasury Board direct the Treasurer, with all his papers, forms, 
and so forth, to repair to the town of York, in Pennsylvania.” 
So Congress “ adjourned to Yorktown, there to meet on Tuesday 
next at 10 o’clock.” 

September 30, 1777—Tuesday—we find the following record 
at York: “ Met and adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow.” 

On October 1 it was resolved in Congress at York, “ That until 
further order, Congress shall meet precisely at 10 o’clock a. m., 
<it to 1, then adjourn to 4 p. m., then to meet and proceed on 
business.” 

That York was in fact the center of Government at that time 
is indicated by the following resolution of October 4, pertaining 
to supplies: “ That the commissary general of purchases employ 
a proper person to receive all the wheat belonging to the United 
States in the several mills and storehouses in the neighborhood 
of Yorktown.” Hearsay tells us that farmers took wheat to 
York and had it ground. This they sold to the Government for 
paper money, thus virtually giving it to the Continental Army. 
On October 17 Congress authorized the Committee of Intelli- 


rence— 


ub 
‘?} 


lo take the most speedy and effectual measures for getting a print- 
press erected in this town—Yorktown—for the purpose con- 
veying to the public the intelligence that Congress may from time to 
receive. 
Ten days later the press of Hall & Sellers, of Philadelphia, 


was brought to York from Lancaster, where it had been sent 
when Congress adjourned from Independence Hall. The Penn- 


of 





sylvania Gazette was published and other public documents of 


the Government. 

On October 7T— 
agreeable to the order of the day, Congress took into consideration 
the thirteenth article of the confederation as reported by the Committee 
of the Whole * * %, 

Later we find this statement in the Register: 


So it resolved that in 
one vote. 


was determining questions each State shall 


have 


This action marked the beginning of the adoption of the 
Articles of the Confederation; the discussion continued at 
intervals until November 15. 

On October 29, John Hancock resigned as President of Con- 
He said in his speech: 


LTeCSS, 


My health being impaired I must therefore request your 
indulgence for leave of absence *® * %, 


Congress voted that this speech be entered on the Journal. 
lhe Register of Congress for October 31 says: 
€ 


7 . 


Hancock 


After some discussion, we find the following motion: 


It was then moved to resolve that it is improper to thank any 
resident for the discharge of duties of that office. 


Also, on October 31, official news of the victory at Saratoga 
was brought to Congress by James Wilkinson, aid to Gates, 
and is recorded in the Register in these words: 

A letter of the 18th of October from General Gates, with the copy 
the convention at Saratoga whereby General Burgoyne surrenders 
iis whole army, was read. 


| bound up in a blanket, in the room where Congress meets. 


| independence had not brightened. 
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As a result of this official confirmation of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render there was great rejoicing, and Henry Laurens, who had 
been elected November 1 to succeed Hancock as President, ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a thanksgiving proclamation. 
This committee reported the following: 


It is therefore recommended to the legislative powers of these United 
States to set apart Thursday, the 18th day of December next, for sol- 
emn thanksgiving and praise. 


This was the first national thanksgiving proclamation in the 
history of the United States. Copies were sent to the gover- 
nors of the thirteen Colonies. 

On November 4, Congress officially thanked General Gates in 
the following resolution: 

That the thanks of Congress in their own name, and in behalf of 
the inhabitants of the 13 United States, be presented to Major General 
Gates, commander-in-chief of the Northern Department. 


By November 15, the articles of confederation had been passed 
by Congress and were ready for ratification. It was resolved 
that— 
the committee appointed by States to revise and arrange the articles 
of confederation have 300 copies printed and lodged with the secretary 
to be subject to the future orders of Congress. 


After the victory at Saratoga, Congress had reorganized the 


Board of War and the Members in Congress unfavorable to 
Washington had caused it to be resolved on November 27— 


that Major General Gates be appointed President of the Board of War. 
Due to some dissatisfaction as to conventions entered into by 

Silas Deane with several foreign officers it was decided that he 

should be recalled, and on December 2 it was resolved— 


that a commission be made out for Mr. John Adams similar to 
heretofore granted to the commissioners at the court of France. 


that 


On December 8, 1777, the following action was taken: 


Whereas it is of the greatest importance that Congress should at 


this critical conjuncture be well informed of the state of affairs in 
Europe; and whereas Congress has resolved that Hon. Silas Deane 
be recalled from the court of France and have appointed another 


commissioner to supply his place there: Ordered, that the Committee 
for Foreign Affairs write to the Hon. Silas Deane and direct him to 
embrace the first opportunity of returning to America, and upon his 
arrival, to repair with all possible dispatch to Congress. 


At this time Washington had sent here the regiment known 
as Congress’s Own, under Col. Thomas Hartley, of York, as 
a special guard to Congress. On December 11, “it was resolved 
that the Board of War be directed to cause barracks or sheds 
to be erected with all possible dispatch,” for the accommodation 
of this regiment and of troops passing through the town. 

A letter written by President Laurens from York on Decem- 
ber 30, 1777, while suffering an attack of gout, gives us a 
breath of the colonial atmosphere: 


I am now sitting [he wrote December 30, 1777], both feet and legs 


* . * 


Perhaps two, it may be three hours, after dark I may be permitted 
to hobble on my crutches over ice and frozen snow or to be carried to 
such a homely home as I have, where I must sit in bed one or two 
or three hours longer at the writing table, pass the remainder of a 
tedious night in pain and some anxiety. I hear you reply, “ Why 
faith! if I was you I would resign the Presidency.”” Believe me, my 
dear sir, that was my solid determination on the second or third day 
after my present troublesome companion had taken possession of me; 
but Congress would not allow it. 


He adds humorously that he— 


had as well be President anyone else, since 
warm fire is some compensation for extra labor. 


as a good seat near a 


At the close of the year 1777, the outlook for American 
Washington and his army 
were suffering at Valley Forge, while the insidious plans of 


| his enemies were poisoning the minds of Congress against him. 
It was then moved that the thanks of Congress be presented to John | 


THE CONWAY CABAL 


The defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga, October 17, 1777, seems 
to have been the occasion that set fire to the ambition of the 
conspirators. The enemies of Washington lost no time in 
pouncing upon this victory, seemingly a great credit to Gates, 
as a weapon to use against Washington. As a matter of fact, 
Gates was not even under fire at Saratoga; nor did he direct 
any important operation. Arnold and Morgan, following Wash- 
ington’s instructions had laid careful plans. They did all of 
the work and won the decisive victory, and Gates, but recently 
sent up to command, received all the credit. Fiske, in The 
American Revolution, gives the following account of the battle: 
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On the morning of October 7, leaving the rest of his army in camp, 
Burgoyne advanced with 1,500 picked men to turn the American left. 
Smali as the force was, its quality was superb, and with it were the 
best commanders—Phillips, Riedesel, Fraser, Balcarras, and Ackland. 
Such a compact force, so ably led, might maneuver quickly. If, on 
sounding the American position on the left, they should find it too 
strong to be forced, they might swiftly retreat. At all events, the 
movement would cover a foraging party which Burgoyne had sent 
out—and this was no small matter, Arnold, too, the fighting general, 
it was reported, held no command; and Gates was known to be a 
sluggard. Such thoughts may have helped to shape the conduct of the 
British commander on this critical morning. But the scheme was 
swiftly overturned. As the British came on, their right was suddenly 
attacked by Morgan, while the New England regulars with 3,000 New 
York militia assailed them in front. After a short, sharp fight against 
overwhelming numbers, their whole line was broken, and Fraser sought 
to form a second line a little farther back, on the west border of 
Freeman's farm, though the ranks were badly disordered and all their 
cannon were lost. At this moment Arnold, who had been watching 
from the heights, saw that a well-directed blow might not only ruin 
this retreating column, but also shatter the whole British army. Quick 
as thought he sprang upon his horse and galloped to the scene of 
action. He was greeted with deafening hurrahs, and the men, leaping 
with exultation at sight of their beloved commander, rushed upon 
Fraser’s half-formed line. At the same moment, while Morgan was 
still pressing on the British right, one of his marksmen shot General 
Fraser, who fell, mortally wounded, just as Arnold charged with mad 
fury upon his line. The British, thus assailed in front and flank, were 
soon pushed off the field. Arnold next attacked Lord Balcarras, who 
had retired behind intrenchments at the north of Freeman's farm; 
but finding the resistance here too strong, he swept by and charged 
upon the Canadian auxiliaries, who occupied a position just north of 
Balcarras, and covered the left wing of Breymann’s forces at the ex- 
treme right of the British camp. 

The Canadians soon fled, leaving Breymann uncovered; and Arnold 
forthwith rushed against Breymann on the left, just as Morgan, who 
had prolonged his flanking march, assailed him on the right. Brey- 
mann was slain and his force routed; the British right wing was 
crushed, and their whole position taken in reverse and made untenable. 
Just at this moment a wounded German soldier, lying on the ground, 
took aim at Arnold and slew his horse, while the ball passed through 
the general's left leg, that had been wounded at Quebec, and fractured 
the bone a little above the knee. As Arnold fell one of his men 
rushed up to bayonet the wounded soldier who had shot him, when the 
prostrate general cried, “ For God's sake, don’t hurt him; he’s a fine 
fellow!’ The poor German was saved, and this was the hour when 
Benedict Arnold should have died. His fall and the gathering twilight 
stopped the progress of the battle, but the American victory was com- 
plete and decisive. Nothing was left for Burgoyne but to get the 
wreck of his army out of the way as quickly as possible, and the next 
day he did so, making a slow retreat upon Saratoga, in the course of 
which his soldiers burned General Schuyler’s princely country house, 
with its barns and granaries. 

As the British retreated, General Gates steadily closed in upon them 
with his overwhelming forces, which now numbered 20,000. Gates— 
to give him due credit—knew how to be active after the victory, al- 
though, when fighting was going on, he was a general of sedentary 
habits. When Arnold rushed down, at the critical moment, to complete 
the victory at Saratoga, Gates sent out Major Armstrong to stop him. 
“Call back that fellow,” said Gates, “or he will be doing something 
rash.” But the eager Arnold had out-galloped the messenger, and came 
back only when his leg was broken and the victory won. In the mean- 
time Gates sat at his headquarters, forgetful of the battle that was 
raging below, while he argued the merits of the American Revolution 
with a wounded British officer, Sir Francis Clerke, who had been 
brought in and laid upon the commander’s bed to die. Losing his 
temper in the discussion, Gates called his adjutant, Wilkinson, out of 
the room and asked him, “ Did you ever hear so impudent a s- ofa 
b 7?” And this seems to have been all that the commanding general 
contributed to the crowning victory of Saratoga. 


Indeed, the wild storm of acclamation and praise showered 


upon Gates was enough to turn the head of a less vain- 
glorious man. To Congress and the public, Gates became the 
hero of the day. In a letter to Gates in October, 1777, from 
York, after Congress had heard of the victory, President 
Laurens writes: 

Your name, sir, will be written in the breasts of the grateful Ameri- 
cans of the present age and sent down to posterity in characters which 
will remain indelible when the gold shall have changed its appearance. 


Men said: 


What a contrast between Gates’s success at Saratoga and Washing- 
ton’s defeats at Germantown and Brandywine! Gates must be re- 
warded. He must be placed in a position of authority whence great 
military schemes may emanate, 
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So Congress reorganized the Board of War on November 24. 
1777, as stated before, with power to dictate the entire military 
policy. Gates was made president. Gates came to York shortly 
after November 27, 1777, to assume his new duties. 

In the meantime, two important members of this scheme to 
disgrace Washington and put Gates in his place had not been 
idle. One of these was Gen. Thomas Mifflin, a man of hot and 
impatient temper, who earlier in the war had been appointed 
quartermaster general at the recommendation of Washington. 
But general mismanagement of his department had ealled forth 
criticism from Washington. Mifflin, enraged, had resigned from 
his office, and had never forgotten what he considered his per- 
sonal aggrievance against Washington. It was he who made the 
recommendation to Congress to reorganize the Board of War 
with Gates as president. The conspirators realized that this 
move making Gates dictator of the war policy tied Washington 
hand and foot. But there was another and more important 
intriguer in this nefarious plot. So vehemently did this man 
throw himself into conspiracy with the others, so much did he 
add to the movements that upon his head descends the ignominy 
of having the intrigue throughout the pages of history bear his 
name—Thomas Conway. 

Thomas Conway (most historians call him an “ Irish soldier 
of fortune”) was born in Ireland in 1733. His family moved 
to France when he was 6 years of age, and it was in the 
French Army that Conway attained the rank of brigadier. He 
came to America along with Baron de Kalb in the spring of 
1777 to help fight for American independence, although his 
subsequent stormy career indicates that he fought more for 
himself than for any other cause. He joined Washington's 
forces at Morristown and was made a brigadier general. 
Baron de Kalb had been made a major general. Conway 
resented this and appealed to Washington, claiming that De 
Kalb had held an inferior rank in France. Washington, keenly 
observant of Conway’s boastful, presumptuous nature, and 
recognizing the man for what he was, refused to intercede in 
his behalf. Conway, however, had some friends in Congress 
who later succeeded in having him made a major general on 
December 13, 1777, in spite of Washington’s remonstrances. 
Washington's opposition filled Conway with malice. 

From Valley Forge he sent letters to Gates in November, 
1777, flattering him and speaking disparagingly of Washington; 
thus was begun a correspondence among Gates, Mifflin, and 
Conway. Anonymous letters were received by Congress, and 
by Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, with complaints, in- 
sinuations, and exaggerations ascribing failure to Washington. 
The following letter to Patrick Henry depicts the general tone 
of these letters: 


The Northern Army has shown us what Americans are capable of 
doing with a general at their head. The spirit of the Southern Army 
is in no way inferior to the Northern. A Gates or a Conway would 
in a few weeks render them an irresistible body of men, 


Patrick Henry suspected Mifflin to be the author of this 
letter. Unfortunately there was a large faction in Congress 
in favor of the plans of this cabal. Patrick Henry also received 
a letter from Dr. Benjamin Rush, a Pennsylvania delegate 
denouncing Washington. The Members in Congress favoring 
the cabal were evidently the following: The New England 
delegation, Gerry aud the Adamses ; the Lees from Virginia; also 
Lovell, Folsom, Dyer, Chase, Williams, Roberdeau, Heyward, 
Brownson, Dana, Reed. Of these, Lovell, at least, did not 
hesitate to make known his feelings. He wrote a number of 
letters to Gates on the following order: 

In short this Army [referring to Washington's] will be totally 
lost unless you come down and collect the virtuous band who wish 
to fight under your banner. We want you most near Germantown. 
Come to the Board of War if only for a short session. 


This letter was written from York in November, 1777. 

By December everything seemed fayorable to the plotters. 
The board of war had been reorganized. Gates had accepted 
the appointment as its president, and on December 13, 1777, 
Conway had been appointed inspector general of the Army, 
another direct blow at Washington. It is probable that Conway 
during this time was often at York conferring with Members of 
Congress. But at this opportune moment when the plotters’ 
hopes looked brightest, an incident occurred which for a time 
checked their plans. Washington learned of the cabal! 

This came about through James Wilkinson. Before Gates 
was sent to take charge of the northern campaign, Wilkinson 
had held the rank of lieutenant colonel under Washington. He 
sacrificed this rank at Gates’s request to accompany him north, 
as his (Gates’s) adjutant general. As aid to Gates, Wilkinson 
knew of the Conway cabal. After the Battle of Saratoga, 
Wilkinson was sent to York to report the victory. He loitered 
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at Reading on the way, and at a convivial party fell into con- 
versation with an aid of Lord Stirling’s (also known as Wil- 
liam Alexander, of New Jersey; he claimed the title because of 
a lapsed Scotch earldom), about General Conway and his 
schemes against Washington. Wilkinson quoted from a letter 
he had seen from Conway to Gates. He then proceeded to York, 
where he found that his news of victory had arrived before 
him. Nevertheless Congress recognized his services and affairs 
seemed favorable to the plotters uatil Conway received the 
following letter from Washington: 


Sin: A letter which I received last night contained the following 
paragraph; “In a letter from General Conway to General Gates, he 
says, ‘Heaven has determined to save your country, cr a weak general 
and bad counsellors would have ruined it.’ I am, sir, 

Your humble servant, 
Grorce WASHINGTON.” 


Washington had evidently been aware of the machinations 
afoot to disgrace him. Patrick Henry had warned him and so 
had others. The conspirators had even caused letters purporting 
to have been written by Washington to be published in London 
and republished in the Colonies. These letters were designed 
to show that Washington was in sympathy with the Hnglish 
cause. Interest in these letters has been revived recently as a 
result of the discovery in Kansas of the “ Washington ” letter, 
which authorities claim to be a forgery. 

Although Washington knew of all this, he had maintained 
his calm, ignoring the petty attacks and making no attempts to 
punish the offenders, lest the enemy hear about what was afoot 
and use it to their advantage. But when Lord Stirling, to 
whom his aid had reported Wilkinson’s remarks, informed 
Washington of them the latter thought it necessary to warn 
Conway. 

Conway sent the letter to Gates. Gates, appalled, in order to 
save his own reputation, not knowing how Washington had 
come into possession of the extract, sent the letter to Congress 
under the pretense of wishing to protect Washington, but really 
to give Congress the impression that Washington had induced 
some one to pry into his (Gates’s) private correspondence. 
Learning of this action, Washington wrote to Gates and told 
him how, by Wilkinson’s disclosure, he had acquired the infor- 
mation, and he, too, sent his letter to Congress. 

Gates, enraged at Wilkinson, wrote back to Washington de- 


claring that Wilkinson had lied about the whole matter and 
that he— 


hoped always to find Conway a firm and constant friend to Anierica. 


le says: 


I never wrote to him in my life, but to satisfy his doubts concerning 
the exposure of his private letter. Nor had I any sort of intimacy nor 
hardly the smallest acquaintance with him before our meeting in this 


town (York). 


Washington wrote back and reminded Gates that in a pre- 
vious letter he had admitted a correspondence with Conway. 
Gates was nonplused and thereafter kept silent. But his 
chagrin and anger at Wilkinson, who had but recently been 
made secretary of the Board of War, led him to accept that 
gentleman's challenge to a duel, made when Wilkinson: learned 
that Gates had told Washington that he (Wilkinson) had lied 
about the Conway matter. They were to meet behind the Eng- 
lish Church (in Yorktown), but when the time came Gates 
refused to fight Wilkinson, declaring that he loved him as his 
own son; and the matter was amicably adjusted. This incident 
dampened the spirits of the intrigue for a time. 

in January of 1778, however, Gates and his followers had so 
influenced the mind of Congress that a resolution was passed 
on January 10— 
that three members of the board and three Members of Congress be 
appointed a committee to repair to General Washington's headquarters. 


Washington’s opponents thus wished Washington’s military 
policy to be questioned. This appointment was finally counter- 
manded upon the arrival of new delegates who were friends of 
Washington. Later a new move was contemplated which was 
to be the supreme blow to Washington. 

Lafayette, who had come over to America in the spring of 
1776, had been made major general in July, 1777, and was then 
at Valley Forge with Washington, was jealously looked upon by 
the cabal because of his well-known love and respect for Wash- 
ington. The cabal now sought to win Lafayette over to their 
side. With this in view, the board of war laid before Congress 
plans for an expedition into Canada. Lafayette was to com- 
mand this expedition. Such a commission, the cabal knew, 
would be pleasing to Lafayette, because the English had op- 
pressed the French settlers in Canada, and the conspirators 
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hoped this flattering charge would help to enlist him in their 
schemes. Congress approved of the expedition, and on January 
23, 1778, Lafayette was elected to conduct it, with Conway sec- 
ond in command. Lafayette was directed to come to York to 
receive his command. Washington was not consulted about this 
plan, and he knew nothing about it until Lafayette himself told 
him of the summons he had received and asked his advice. 
Washington advised him to accept, favorably disposed to La- 
fayette’s receiving any glory the expedition might afford. 

Lafayette came to York, accordingly, in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, where he found Generals Gates, Mifflin, and Pick- 
ering, and John Trumbull and Richard Peters—the Board of 
War—and probably some sympathetic Members of Congress, 
such as Rush and Lovell, at dinner. Lafayette was ushered into 
their presence and invited to join them, the company, hilarious 
with wine, welcoming their guest with loud acclamations. He 
was duly flattered and toasted, and a glorious campaign was 
predicted. Gates assured him that on reaching Albany he would 
find 3,000 regulars fully equipped. More toasts were drunk to 
various officers and men of the day, but the name of Washing- 
ton was conspicuously omitted. 

This was more than the loyal Lafayette could tolerate. As 
the company was about to rise Lafayette himself arose and 
said: “ Gentlemen, there is one you have forgotten. I propose 
a toast to our commander in chief, General Washington.” 
Amidst the silence that followed faces became red, a few drank, 
some made a pretense of drinking, and the rest did not drink 
at all. Lafayette said not another word, but with the politest 
of bows and a scarcely perceptible shrug of the shoulders he 
left their company and mounted his horse to start for Albany. 
This demonstration of Lafayette’s loyalty to Washington, to- 
gether with his refusal to accept Conway as second in com- 
mand, convinced the parties to the cabal that their plan to 
seduce Lafayette had failed. As for the expedition into Can- 
ada, when Lafayette arrived at Albany he found scarcely 1,500 
men there and very poor equipment. After waiting a month, 
with no better developments, Lafayette appealed to Wash- 
ington, who interceded to Congress, and Lafayette was recalled 
at the beginning of April. 

After the failure of the Canadian expedition and the failure 
of the Board of War to accomplish anything Gates and Mifflin 
were removed from the board. Gates was sent about April 20 
to take charge of the forts on the Hudson. Ali the previous 
intrigues recoiled on their authors. The true charicter of 
Conway was at length understood by Congress, so that when 
Conway resigned his commission on April 28, 1778, Congress 
readily accepted his resignation. This surprised Conway, who 
expected to be coaxed to remain. He sent a fiery letter to Con 
gress explaining his attitude. Congress refused his appeal, and 
even voted that his “letter be returned as unfit for the records 
of Congress.” Conway then came to York himself, but Congress 
refused to reinstate him. In this connection Laurens, President 
of Congress, writes to his son about Conway, whom he called 
“the combination of weakness and impudence ” 


I had occasion to wish a little hypocrisy had been thrown into my 
frame. In came General Conway with a letter in his hand, and fn an 
obsequious address, different from that of yesterday, asked if I 
were sending letters to camp. I decently replied in the affirmative, 
desiring him to put his upon the table; it should be forwarded 
other dispatches immediately. So far duty in office demanded good 
manners on my part. He then asked in a low and soft tone, “ Did not 
the Marquis de Lafayette, Mr. President, write you in my behalf?” 
and was proceeding to further conversation. I felt the injury he had 
attempted, and instantly replied, “I have really forgot, General Con- 
way, and I must beg, sir, you will excuse me.” 


me 


with 


Shortly after this, when Conway returned to Philadelphia, 
General Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, overheard Conway make 
derogatory remarks against Washington. The general chal 
lenged Conway to a duel, in which Conway was wounded. 
Thinking his end was near, and either from a desire to die with 
a clear conscience or with his consistent hypocrisy, Conway 
wrote the following to Washington: 


Srr: I find myself able to hold a pen during a few minutes, and 
take this opportunity of expressing my sincere 
written, or said anything disagreeable to your 
in my eyes a great and good man. * e 


grief for having done, 


Excelle ey. You are 


The wound was not fatal, however, and Conway finally re- 
turned to Europe. Thus the defeat of Conway cabal marked 
the rise of Washington to a position of higher esteem than he 
had ever held. His enemies were censured and ridiculed by 
the press. Congress came to recognize Washington as the true 
leader of our Armies, while Gates and Mifflin both felt it neces- 
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sary to deny being engaged in such a plot or knowledge of the 
existence of such a plot. 
Hamilton says, in his Life of Hamilton: 


If that secret conclave which doomed Washington to disgrace had 
been successful, it would in all probability have defeated the Revolution. 


Another historian states: 


There was really more danger in such intrigues than in an exhausted 
Treasury, a half-starved Army, and defeat on the field. 


Another event of importance was the arrival at York of Baron 
von Steuben, a member of the staff of Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, during the Seven Years’ War. The baron landed at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and John Hancock furnished him and his 
party with sleighs, drivers, and saddle horses for the inland 
journey of more than 400 miles to York, Pa. He arrived at 
York February 5, 1778, and was received by Congress with dis- 
tinguished honors. He was given the commission of lieutenant 
general of the American forces and sent te Washington at Val- 
ley Forge. General Washington was not slow to recognize his 
ability, while Von Steuben perceived in the ragged and motley 
army which he passed in review the existence of soldierly qual- 
ities which needed nothing so much as training. Alert and un- 
tiring, he worked with these soldiers from morning till night, | 
showing them how to advance, retreat, or change front without 
falling into disorder; how to perform; in short, all the rapid 
and accurate movements for which the Prussian Army had 
become so famous. This training was so effective in the disci- 
pline of the Army that had it not been for the treachery of 
Gen. Charles Lee, the Judas Iscariot of the Continental Army, 
the Battle of Monmouth might have ended the Revolutionary | 
War. 

During the months that Congress was in session at York we 
received our most important help and promises of help from 
abroad. On May 2, however, came the most important news 
yet received. Simeon Deane, brother of Silas Deane, arrived 
from France and brought to Congress at York a letter from 
Benjamin Franklin, with a copy of the treaty of amity and 
commerce and the treaty of alliance, under which the French | 
Government had decided to send an army, a fleet, and a vast 
sum of money to aid the infant Republic of the United States | 
in their struggle for liberty. 

This money was deposited in the United States Treasury 
suilding, which stood at the northeast corner of Center Square 
and was owned by Archibald McLean. During the War for 
Independence Archibald McLean was an ardent supporter of the 
patriotic cause. When Congress removed to York in the latter | 
part of September, 1777, and during the entire nine months of 
the session held here the home of Archibald McLean was occu- 
pied by the Board of Treasury. In a vault in the cellar of the 
McLean Building the money belonging to the United States 
Treasury was kept. It did not only contain the depreciated 
continental currency, but a considerable amount of silver. This 
valuable treasure, amounting to about $600,000, was brought to | 
York in the spring of 1778. The money had been sent to Amer- | 
ica from France as a loan to the United States Government, 
which was then struggling for independence. The vessel which 
brought this money from the French Government landed at 
Portsmouth, N. H. Capt. James B. Frye, who had been a | 
member of the Boston Tea Party, was intrusted with the care 
of the money to convey it to Congress at York with the compli- 
ments of Louis XVI. The four-horse wagon that conveyed this 
money from Portsmouth through Boston, Albany, and Reading | 
to York was guarded by a full company of continental troops. 
The money arrived here in safety and was put in charge of 
Michael Hillegas, who had been Treasurer of the United States 
since 1776. This building was also the temporary repository 
for a large amount of continental money printed at York under 
act of Congress passed April 11, 1778. About $23,000,000 in | 
continental currency was issued at York during the first part | 
of 1778. 

On June 20 news was received that the British Army, then | 
under Sir Henry Clinton, had evacuated the city of Philadel- | 

| 





phia. Therefore, Congress adopted the following resolution on 
June 27 


27, 1778: 

That Congress adjourn until Tuesday next to meet at the statehouse 
in Philadelphia. 
INDEX TO THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that during the next week, after Monday, the calendar may 
contain a complete index. Under a rule adopted, I think, two 
or three years ago, we now publish an index only once. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that an index be published daily after Monday. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE CLINCH RIVER, IN TENNESSEE 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 16950, with a 
Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16950) granting the consent of Congress to the De- 
partment of Highways and Public Works of the State of Tennessee to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Clinch River in 
Hancock County, Tenn. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. RANKIN] withdraws his objection to the request I made 
a little while ago. I now renew my request to take up the bill, 
8. 718, to enable the States to cooperate for the protection of 


| the watersheds of navigable streams. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. STEVENSON. May I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
if that is the bill that fixes the amount payable for the whole 
period at $40,000,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman wants to substitute the 
House bill for the Senate bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What assurance do we have that the 
gentleman will stand for that when he goes to conference? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That was the action taken by the committee 
and by the House. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have been sold on these things several 
times heretofore. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1927 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill 17291, the second 


| deficiency bill, 1927. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill 17291, the second deficiency bill, with 
Mr. Green of Iowa in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 17291) making appropriations to supply deficiencies i: 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fisca 
years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, and for other purposes 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimo 
consent to return to page 5 of the bill for the purpose of again 
offering the amendment I offered yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani 
mous consent to return to page 5 of the bill for the purpose 
he has indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. Jounson] has withdrawn his objection. I offer the amend 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Strona of Kansas: At the end of line 19 
on page 5, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Committee on War Claims: After October 1, 1927, those members 
of the Committee on War Claims of the House of Representatives 
who are Members elect to the Seventieth Congress, or a majority ©! 
them, until the meeting of the first session of the Seventieth Congress 
are authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, te hold such hearings 
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and to sit In the District of Columbia, to use the regular official 
stenographers employed by the House for reporting committee hear- 
ings, and to gather such information with regard to claims against 
the Government that arose prior to the Spanish-American War as to 
them may seem fit in the preparation of a bill or bills for the settling 
of such claims; and they are authorized to have their hearings printed 
nd binding done, and to incur such other reasonable expenses as may 
e deemed necessary; which binding and printing shall be charged to 
appropriation for printing and binding for Congress, and balance 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House on the ususal 
chers approved as now provided by law.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. I think I had a perfect right to discuss that amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Was the gentleman on his feet at the time 
the amendment was agreed to? 

M-. LINTHICUM. Yes; I certainly was. 
here and making a great noise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear or see the gentle- 


man. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 


I was standing 


I ask for a reconsideration of the amend- 


ment. I wanted to ask the gentleman some questions regard- 
ing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
re onsidered. 


There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman explain to me the 
object of this a1c»ndment. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. There are bills introduced in the 
House for the settlement of a lot of Civil War claims, and for 
10 or 14 years there has been a rule in the War Claims Com- 
mittee against reporting any bills carrying claims prior to the 
S-anish-American War. We have not been able to repeal that 
rule. However, the committee had this matter under considera- 
tion during the last week and agreed that if we could get an 
authorization from th. House to meet here in October the 
committee would Open up that rule and consider those claims 
aud make reports at the next session. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. What is the use of taking testimony and 
a. that on these claims when ‘you have a rule in your com- 
mittee which will not permit the consideration of any claims 
prior to the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I just told the gentleman that my 
committee this week had agreed to suspend this rule and will 
sit during the adjournment if we can get the House to au- 
thorize us to do so. 

Mr. LINTHICUN. Will the amendment the gentleman is 
trying to have adopted in this appropriation bill have anything 
to do with the conference you are now having with the Senate 
with reference to certain claims? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Not any, except I am hoping it 
will enable us to reach an agreement. 

M:. LINTHICUM. Have you made a prior arrangement 
with them that the Senate will recede as to those claims? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I would not say we have made a 
positive agreement, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It does seem to me unfair for the gentle- 
man to have an amendment adopted here merely for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the Senate amendments and of getting the 
bill out of conference. The gentleman knows the city of Balti- 
more had an amendment placed in the bill in the Senate 
amounting to $176,000, which is absolutely due that city, and 
now the gentleman proposes by this amendment to ease off 
the Senate, so they will agree to recede from those amend- 
ments, when the gentleman knows his whole committee was 
usuinst these claims, had turned them down, and did not con- 
sider them, and there is no certainty that the committee will 
cousider them under this amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. And is it not also a fact that these claims, 
or a& greater part of them, have been adjudicated or that the 
facts have been determined. by the Court of Claims, so that 
there is no necessity for a further inquiry? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely; yes. It is merely for the 
purpose of satisfying the Senate and obtaining from them a 
consent to recede from the amendments which have been placed 
in the bill, when, as a matter of fact, this has nothing to do 
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with these claims, because the committee has already consid- 
ered them and has refused to report them. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman is absolutely mis- 
taken. The conferees of the House can not agree, and will not 
agree, to paying these claims that the House committee have 
not passed upon, and the only hope for considering the claim 
of the city of Baltimore is to have this amendment adopted 
and give the committee an opportunity to consider these claims 
in October. That is the only hope the gentleman has, and if 
he suceeds in defeating this amendment he will kill his claim. 
That is the truth. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What I wanted to know from the gen- 
tleman is this: Does the committee propose to abrogate that 
rule and then consider these claims upon their merits? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have said to the gentleman that 
we have passed that kind of a resolution. We have agreed to 
meet in October, if the House will authorize us to do so, for the 
purpose of considering those claims. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it the intention of the committee to 
consider those claims on their merits? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. My 
every claim on its merits. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say that with the assurance 
just received from the gentleman that these claims will be con- 
sidered upon their merits and that we shall have a fair show 
for our white alley before his committee, I shall not oppose the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland with- 
draw his point of order of no quorum? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of asking the gentleman from 
Kansas a question. In the last 10 years, during the time that 
the committee of which the gentleman is chairman has declined 
to consider Civil War claims, I have had quite a number of 
inquiries from constituents who have such claims, and I am 
sure other gentlemen have. I have written them that the com- 
mittee had adopted a rule to the effect that it would not con- 
sider such claims and I have not introduced bills for them in 
this Congress. Now, what I wanted to know was this: The gen- 
tleman referred to these claims. Is it the idea that the gentle- 
man’s committee will consider all claims or just the few claims 
that have been put on in the Senate? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman that 
we expect to consider all claims against the Government grow- 
ing out of the Civil War, and if the gentleman will introduce 
his bills and have them referred to our committee before the 
adjournment of this Congress and will file the proofs and evi- 
dence in such claims prior to the 1st day of July, the committee, 
if authorized to do so by this Congress, will meet on the Ist of 
October, consider them, and make report to the next Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would like to make this further inquiry: Is 
it the intention of the committee only to consider those bills 
which are introduced between now and next Friday and not take 
up other claims during the next session which may be equally 
meritorious? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The resolution passed by my com- 
mittee was to the effect that we would meet and consider all 
pending claims growing out of the Civil War. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. In a moment. 

The point I am making is that the gentleman’s position, if he 
adheres strictly to it, is an injustice to many who have claims, 
but for reasons I have stated have not had them presented to 
the Congress during this session. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman that 
the rule of this War Claims Committee was adopted long be- 
fore I was chairman and before I became a member of the com- 


committee considers 


mittee. We will follow strictly the amendment I have intro- 
duced. What the next committee will do, of course, I do not 
know. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will be glad to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: I understand the whole trend of the 
gentleman’s amendment to be to liberalize the situation, and I 
have been of some assistance in getting objection removed on 
this side of the House. I understood the gentleman to say 
he would give us “a fair shake” on matters pertaining to the 
Civil War. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Why, certainly. 
all that are before our committee. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRNS. 


We will consider 


I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I want to ask the chairman of the 
Comuitiee on War Claims a question. If you meet in October, 
what sre you going to do with the class of cases where the 
parties interested or the Congressmen interested will not be 
back here until December? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We will ask them all to present 
their evidence on the claims they desire considered by the 1st 
of July and then we will consider all such claims when we meet 
in October. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. You will give us a chance to be 
heard in December without coming up here in vacation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRNS. I vielded to the gentleman from Géorgia. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. And I am asking a very important 
question. ; 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not know what the committee 
will do in the next Congress. I am telling the gentleman what 
we will do under this authority, if granted by this amendment. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I want to know about the matter 
and I think it is a fair question. Does the gentleman expect us 
to be shut out from a hearing on these meritorious bills in 
December, if we can not get here in October? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not know whether you will 
or not. That is a matter for the committee of the next Con- 
gress to decide. I do not know what they will do. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I am mighty glad the committee 
has changed its rule, and I want to have an opportunity to be 
heard, but I can not be here in October. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. You can send your evidence to the 
committee and have them take it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recog- 
nition to discuss the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the status of this -amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has the same status as any other 
amendment which may be offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has it passed the point of requiring unani- 
mous consent for its consideration? Is the amendment before 


the committee or is it pending on a reservation of a point of 
order? 

The CHATRMAN. 
and unanimous consent has been given to return to this place 
in the bill for the purpose of offering the amendment. 


No; there is not a point of order reserved 


Mr. SIMMONS. So the amendment is now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is pending in the ordinary way. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
important, particularly to those of us who come from the sec- 
tion of the country where most of these claims exist, that there 
be a definite understanding in the Recorp of just what this 
proposition means. 

If I understand the gentleman from Kansas correctly, it is 
his statement that the members of the War Claims Committee 
who have been reelected to the Seventieth Congress have agreed 
that, the consent of the House being given, they will assemble 
here in October and make a study of such bills affecting Civil 
War claims as may be pending before the House at the time of 
the adjournment of the present Congress. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And further, it is the expecta- 
tion that these Members—who, of course, will not be the com- 
mittee—will have a bill prepared by the time Congress con- 
venes, or not long thereafter, but after the committee has been 
officially appointed, dealing as the committee determines proper 
with those bills that it considers during the vacation. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is the understanding. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the gentleman makes no 
promise to consider other than bills that may be pending at the 
adjournment of the present Congress on the 4th of March, 
which is next Friday. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes; we will consider all that have 
been introduced in the Congress, pending before the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the gentleman makes no 
sort of promise as to considering bills that may be introduced 
when the Seventieth Congress convenes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No. Really, the intention is to 
try to clean up the Civil War claims. This is the purpose of 
the committee in agreeing to meet in October, if the Congress 
authorizes it to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it is extremely impor- 
tant, as I said in the beginning, to gentlemen from that section 
of the country to understand just what the committee has in 
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mind. Of course, the gentleman understands that whenever 
you mention a Civil War claim or whenever anything gets ou; 
that Civil War claims are going to be considered, such state. 
ments get into the newspapers and the individual who thinks 
he has a claim, not knowing anything about the conditions 
under which it is to be considered, will begin writing his Con. 
gressman wanting a bill introduced in his behalf. Therefore 
I think it is important that a statement be made here showing 
just exactly what the committee proposes to do, so that those of 
us who have been stating to our constituents that this matter 
had been closed, can now state just the scope or the extent to 
which it is intended to go. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The intention is to clean up the 
present war claims pending before our committee when Con- 
gress adjourns, if given authority to sit in October, and I ex- 
pect to ask all the Members of the Congress that have claims. 
to file their requests for such consideration with the committee 
before the Ist of July. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York and Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield first to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I simply want to clear up this 
situation. Of course, technically, there is nothing pending be- 
fore the committee at the close of this Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suppose, of course, that the 
gentleman refers to such bills as shall have been introduced 
before adjournment. May I say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that attention is called to the fact that after the adjournment 
of this Congress there is nothing pending—the slate is wiped 
clean—but I take it what the gentleman refers to are the bills 
that may be pending at the time of the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Why, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks for 
five minutes more. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of this 
committee, The committee—not with my vote—adopted a rule 
that no Civil War claim could be considered except by a two- 
thirds vote. For months I tried to get them to suspend that 
rule. We had a large number of Civil War claims; but the 
committee’s hands have been tied by the rule, which, as I say, 
was adopted without my consent and over my protest and the 
protest of several others. Now, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this rule is to be suspended in the succeeding Congress 
that is to come? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. My friend from Texas knows that 
that depends on the action of the committee at that time. I 
do not know what it will do. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Many of us members would like to 
know. We have been hog-tied heretofore. We could not con- 
sider a Civil War claim because they had that rule. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not know who the gentlemiun 
means by “ they.” 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I mean the committee. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The rule referred to was first 
adopted by the last Democratic Congress. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not care who it was adopted by; 
it never ought to have been adopted. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since 1913, when the last omnibus claim bill 
was passed, the Court of Claims has had no jurisdiction to con- 
sider or pass on the merits of Civil War claims. That grew 
out of an amendment put on in the Senate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Clarke amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect will the holding of hearings be 
on that situation which by law deprives the Court of Claims 
of any jurisdiction? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If Congress passes the claims, the) 
will become law and be paid. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SNELL. Was not there a general understanding at the 
time the last omnibus war claim bill was passed in 1913 that 1! 
that was allowed to go through that would clean up these 
old Civil War Claims and they would not come to Congress with 
any more? i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Speaking individually, that 
was not my understanding, not necessarily. The Clarke amend- 
ment did virtually repeal the Bowman Act, and we have not 


I yield to the gentleman from 
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ent any to be considered in the Court of Claims since that 


1927 


ime. Of course, the jurisdiction of Congress to revive the 
rowman Act remains. 
Mr. SNELL. That was the understanding on the floor of the 


tlouse at the time the bill went through. 


J 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

\Ir. CRAMTON, I fear the point that the gentleman from 
rennessee wants to establish is not clearly established. I 


hould like to know definitely, because I think it is desirable 
not to have any misunderstanding later. The gentleman from 
as I understand, sought to know whether the com- 

ittee at its October session will take up any bill except those 
introduced in Congress before the 4th of March next. The 
entleman from Kansas seemed to agree to that, but after- 
wards made the statement that they would consider claims 
rrought to their attention up to the 1st of July. I should like 

» have a definite statement from the gentleman from Kansas 
as to whether his committee will consider any claim except 
those brought to their attention by bills introduced at the 
present Congress before the 4th of March. 

the CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call attention to 

violation of the rule, entirely unintentional, of course, which 
tends to produce disorder. The gentleman from Tennessee or 
ome other gentleman will yield to another Member, and that 

her Member will ask a question of a Member to whom the 

utleman from Tennessee has not yielded, and a discussion will 
ensue between those two Members, entirely irregular. It is 
mpossible to conduct business properly in that manner. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
ventleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone] to answer the question. 
In fact I will yield the floor. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
| roceed., 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, when I became a 
member of the War Claims Committee I found a rule that has 
reenacted at each session, providing that no more war 
laims shall be favorably reported that originated prior to the 
Spanish-American War. Our committee has tried several 
ues to suspend the rules, but were never successful for the 

1 that the committee is made up of three groups. One 
up objects to any bill being considered prior to the Spanish 
Another asks consideration of all Civil War claims, and 
iother group asks for the consideration of only those Civil 


‘Tennessee, 


I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


Without objection the gentleman will 


Deen 


\Var claims that have been passed upon by the Court of Claims, | 


The three different groups have been unable to get together, 
hat we have never suspended the rule and reported favor- 
hiv any claim originating prior to the Spanish-American War 
| have been a member of the committee. Now we have 
ed this situation. We pass a bill growing out of 
Vorld War and send it over to the Senate, and the Senate 
las started the practice of tacking on war claims which our 
numittee has not considered and conferees on the part of the 
use are not in a position to accede to the demands of the 
Senate 
Lo clear up this situation my committee directed me to offer 
amendment for the purpose of authorizing us to come 
and sit in October and clean up these Civil War claims, 
‘eporting to the House all those that they find have merit and 
ire a just claim against the Government. 


here 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 
Mr. BROWNING. We have been laboring under the impres- | 


n that this was closed up by the omnibus bill of 1913, and 
i for one have had several applications for bills to be intro- 
uced to allow Civil War claims other than those that were 
I have not time now to get these up and get them in 
etween how and the end of the session. Will I have an oppor- 
tunity for my people to be heard the same as those whose bills 


osed. 
} 


have been introduced at this session? 
\ir STRONG of Kansas. I do not think the gentleman will. 
Mr, BROWNING. I do not think that is fair. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman can take time and | 


t his bills introduced. 
faith with the Members to whom I promised consideration of 
Civil War claims. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 


iene 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I am favorable to the gentleman’s amend- 
nt, but this rule that the gentleman refers to will not become 


a rule in the new committee unless the committee adopts it. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly not. 


LXVIII——311 


the | 


I am doing the best that I can to keep | 


: 
: 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. What will be the attitude of the gentle 
= then? 

. STRONG of Kansas. If we can get its consideration, I 
ouik. to clean up these old Civil War claims and never consider 
any more such claims that are over 60 years old, because the 
Government is unable to protect itself in getting testimony 
regarding such old claims. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD. How many times have these Civil War claims 
been cleaned up heretofore? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not know. This will be the 
first time since I have been a member of the committee in eight 
years. 

Mr. WOOD. A resolution was passed by the committee of 
which the gentleman is now the chairman that it would not con- 
sider them at all. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have just so stated. 

Mr. WOOD. Of course, whatever the gentleman’s committee 
does now does not bind any other committee or any other Con- 
gress. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
had? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not know, except that it 
would clear up these old claims now pending and enable us to 
get bills growing out of the late war, of which there are a 
large number, passed through the House and Senate without 
having them blocked in conference, in the manner now deJaying 
agreement of conferees in the bill I have referred to. 


STRONG of Kansas. 
WOOD. 


I have stated that several times. 
What good would this investigation be if it be 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The investigation made by the 


gentleman’s committee would finally settle up these claims one 
way or the other? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Oh, no; we would only make a 
favorable report to the House of those bills we appreved. 

Mr. STOBBS. Do I understand the gentleman from Kansas 
to say that his committee at this meeting in October will con- 


sider only those claims which are filed at this session of 
Congress? 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly; the claims that are 


pending before our committee when this Congress adjourns. 
Mr. STOBBS. Or which may be filed between now and the 
4th day of next March? 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We will consider those claims that 


| have been introduced in this Congress and have been referred 


to our committee, and we will ask Members interested in such 
claims to file their request for their consideration before the 
Ist of July. 


Mr. STOBBS. And no new claims can be filed at present? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, they can be up to the end of 
this Congress. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this 
amendment and all amendments thereto be closed at the end of 


five minutes. If we are going to get through with this bill 
between now and next Monday, we better start pretty soon to 


consider it. 

Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. WINGO. 
motion now. 

Mr. WOOD. 

Mr. BLAND. 
this up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not debatable. 
tion is on the motion 0. the gentleman from 
debate upon the pending amendment and 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The motion was rejected. 


How about an amendment to this amendment? 

I hope the gentleman will not press that 
I shall press it. 

I have an amendment that I think will clear 
The ques- 
Indiana that all 
all amendments 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask that the gentlemen on my right, where the sheep 
belong, will give me their attention and not be talking. I am 
speaking especially as the minority representative on this com- 


mittee. Our committee is in a hard situation on this matter. 
We have felt that it takes all of the time that we have to con- 
sider claims arising out of the more recent war, and we have 


worked hard to get those claims before the House, and nearly 
all that we have recommended have passed the House. We 
have taken up no Civil War claims, and we have not had the 
time to consider those Civil War claims. They have kept ac 


cumulating. A number of these were referred to the Court of 
Claims. The Court of Claims decided them favorably, but that 
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was after the omnibus bill was passed which was supposed to 
clear up this whole docket; and then we have not had any 
chance to consider them, because the committee back there 
passed a rule that we would not consider them. There has been 
a division of opinion. Personally, I have been in favor of con- 
sidering those that the Court of Claims passed on. There has 
been a good deal of division of opinion, but we all realize that 
we reaily have not time to consider them in a sane and safe way 
during the sitting of Congress. Some Members of the Senate 
have become a little resentful and are inclined to turn down 
almost any claim that our committee passes upon because they say 
we will not consider the claims which they pass from the Senate 
to us. It is getting to be a very critical situation between us 
and the Senate. Personally, it would suit me not to have that 
meeting of the committee in October, because I have made 
rather definite plans for that time in the autumn which mean 
a good deal to me, but feeling it is the duty of the committee 
to clear this thing up in some way, 1 voted for this proposition 
to meet, and I have voted for the proposition that we consider 
aby claim filed between now and the Ist of July. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LOWREY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the gentleman why under 


the proposal.to give consideration to a limited number of Civil 
War claims, the opportunity should not be broadened and suf- 
ficient notice should not be given to the people throughout the 
country who have meritorious claims that they may have a rea- 
sonable time within which to present them? For instance a 
number have asked me with reference to Civil War claims, and 
why they would not be heard by the War Claims Committee of 
the House. I have informed them that the chairman of such 
committee recently announced it had refused to take up Civil 
War claims since 1919, and prior to that time, and that was the 
fixed policy of the committee; that no one need to introduce 
bills with the hope of getting them acted upon under the policy 
of the committee. 

Now, there are, no doubt, many people who want to present 
Civil War claims to the committee, but it is too late between 
now and the few remaining days before the close of this session 
to assemble the necessary data for the introduction of bills 
with regard to such claims; and therefore the gentleman's 
committee will under the limitation proposed consider only those 
bills that happen to be coming over possibly from the Senate 
and a comparatively few House measures. I would like to know 
whether the gentleman’s committee is going to give’ con- 
sideration to any claim which has not been filed before the 
4th of March and referred, because after the 4th of March such 
bills have no longer any official status and all other meritorious 
Civil War claims should likewise be offered an opportunity for 
consideration. I do not object to the pending proposal, but IL 
desire that it be extended and liberalized so that other meri- 
torious Civil War claims can be given the consideration and 
hearing that they deserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to have the chairman answer. 
I ask that the gentleman have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have said several times that my 
committee will take up claims presented at this session of 
Congress and which have been referred to them. 

Mr. BRIGGS... The gentleman made an announcement a 
month or two ago on the floor that since 1919 your committee 
had not considered Civil War claims. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I said the rule had been adopted 
by the committee in 1913 and has been renewed at each Session 
of Congress since. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am talking about a number of people who 
would like to have an opportunity of bringing their claims 
before the committee. Why limit the bill 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. Because we agreed to do just this, 
and my committee has tried to keep faith and not open the 
amendment and allow many hundreds of bills to clog the con- 
sideration of bills which Members claim have merit. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am not asking to clog anything. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is all right; but if this pend- 
ing amendment is passed, it may do so. Personally I have no 
interest in my amendment except to keep faith with those who 
desire consideration of those old Civil War claims. Personally 
I think the statute of limitations should stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer an amendment to the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLanp to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Strone of Kansas: Lines 9 and 10, strike out the words “as to them 
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may seem fit” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “as may be 
filed prior to July 1, 1927, with any of such Members so authorized t5 
sit, and such hearings shall be used.” 


So it will read: 


Committee on War Claims: After October 1, 1927, those members 
of the Committee on War Claims of the House of Representatives 
who are Members elect to the Seventieth Congress, or a majority of 
them, until the meeting of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, 
are authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to hold such hearings, 
and to sit in the District of Columbia, to use the regular official ste. 
nographers employed by the House for reporting committee hearings, 
and to gather such information with regard to claims against the 
Government that arose prior to the Spanish-American War as may be 
filed prior to July 1, 1927, with any of such Members so authorized to 
sit, and such hearings shall be reset in the preparation of a bill or 
bills for the settling of such claims; and they are authorized to have 
theif hearings printed and binding done, and to incur such other reason- 
able expenses as may be deemed necessary; which binding and printing 
shall be charged to the appropriation for printing and binding for 
Congress, and balance to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on the usual vouchers approved as now provided by law. 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. May I ask that the original amendment 
be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been read. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask to be recognized for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman for 
one minute. 

Mr. BLAND. All this amendment does, gentlemen, is to open 
the hearings to any and all claims prior to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War that may be filed with any Member so authorized to 
sit prior to July 1, 1927. That is all it does. 

Mr. WINGO, I am not. going to be a dog in the manger 
and prevent those of you who want to have these bills consid- 
ered from having them considered by this committee, but I 
do not want to be embarrassed by a misunderstanding. Here 
are the facts, and you know they are true: Some years ago 
when it became apparent to those of us who were here that 
this committee was not going to give a bona fide consideration 
of war claims, a good many of us quit introducing bills of 
that character. I have never introduced a bill in Congress that 
I did not believe I could get considered by the committee unless 
my constituent insisted, and so for a few years past I have 
refused to introduce such claims, which were just as meritorious 
as some that had been passed by the House, and more meri- 
torious than some that have been since introduced by Members. 
I am not going to criticize Members who have done it. I know 
there are certain Members who say, when they get any kind of 
a claim, that they will introduce a bill and send copies of the 
bill to their constituents ; but there are some of us who have not 
played politics with these claims. We have been frank with 
our constituents and told them the facts. 

Now, you propose to open this up only to old bills, ani when 
you go home your constituents will say, “ You have barred us 
from the consideration of claims by the committee.” That is 
the embarrassing attitude that you are going to put several 
of us in. 

Mr. LOWREY. Could you not get in touch with those peo- 
ple and get those requests renewed? 

Mr. WINGO. I will tell the gentleman the situation. I 
would have to dig through about 500 pounds of records, my 
old records in my storeroom, and I could not do that between 
now and then; and if I did, I should probably find the old 
files had been destroyed or lost. If you advertise for claims in 
your districts, you will be swamped with old war claims, most 
of them. rejected by Congress 20 years ago. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I do not see why it would not clarify 
the situation between the Senate and the House by taking this 
action. If they adjusted the claims passed by the Senate, they 
could then turn around and 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, as long as you yield to the dictates of one 
or two stubborn Senators, they will control legislation. When 
this House makes a cowardly surrender to a parliamentar) 
highwayman at the other end of the Capitol we ought to be 
embarrassed. When the time comes when this House shal! 
say it will not even consider and confer with such men at the 
other end of the Capitol and yield to their dictation, then we 
shall have greater control over legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
another minute? 





Mr. Chairman, may the gentleman have 
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Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
sentence from the amendment that has been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine 
strike out the last sentence from the amendment. 
tleman from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make a speech 
+t this time, -but in view of the statements that have been 
made, that this Committee on War Claims is already over- 
burdened, and this extra work imposes an additional burden 
on them, I apprehend it will have more than it can attend to, 
nd I want to ask the chairman why, in the interest of justice 
aud common sense, inasmuch as these Senate amendments em- 
price only such claims as have been passed upon and approved 
by the Court of Claims, you can not agree to them? 

“Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I conferred with our committee, 

d this is the only resolution I can bring out. If the gentile- 
man cares to amend it, we will be glad to hear his amendment. 

Mr. BEEDY. No; I do not propose an amendment. Here 
are cases in this amendment that have been passed upon and 
approved by the Court of Claims as a matter of law. There is 
nothiug for the committee to do except approve them. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They simply made findings of 
fact. They said they were simply equitable claims against the 
Government. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If we agree to those bills sent over by 

Senate, there are other meritorious claims that we can not 
cousider. The gentleman from Kansas intimates that there 
will be a regrouping of his committee. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 

itleman from Virginia [Mr. BLanp] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the original 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 2, line 2 of the bill, for the purpose of offer- 

« two amendments. One of them is the amendment I offered 
yesterday, providing for the payment of the annual salary to 
the dependent children of Mr. Thomas of Kentucky, and the 
other for the widow of the late Representative Stephens of 
Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas to return to page 2 for the purpose 
indicated ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment, the 
ime as I offered yesterday, and at the same time I offer as 
an amendment the paragraph that was stricken out yesterday 
on the point of order, and ask unanimous consent that the two 
amendments be considered as one and voted on as such. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 


moves to 
The gen- 


my pro forma 


A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman from Kansas calls for a 
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justices in accordance with the act approved December 13, 1926, fiscal 
year 1927, $5,750. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the expected hap 
pened. The President vetoed the Haugen-McNary bill. I desire 
to suy that after a careful reading of it I think it is a very able, 
lucid, and clear explanation of the bill. The reasons the Presi- 
dent gives for not approving it, I think, are unanswerable. 
[Applause. ] 

The last paragraph of the President’s message indicated his 
desire for farm relief legislation, and he outlined in that para- 


| graph the character of the legislation which, in his judgment, 


would be helpful and which he would approve. A reading of 


| that paragraph conclusively shows that the President had in 


mind the Curtis-Crisp bill. 
operations perfectly. 
That bill in no wise puts the Government in business 


He described it, and described its 


The 


| bill discriminates against no agricultural product but is availa- 


bie for all of them. That bill authorizes the farmers to organize 
to carry on their own business. It provides that the holding 
corporations, which is to represent any basic commodity before 
the Government in applying for a loan out of the revolving 
fund, shall be a private corporation chartered under some State 


| law, the stockholders to be members of cooperative farm asso- 


ciations, with the limitation that they can not alienate their 
stock. It is insured that that corporation shall be under the 
management of the farmers themselves, and it protects individual 
members of the cooperative organization against excessive over- 


| head charges and against wasteful management by giving the 


Federal board supervisory power over these corporations, such as 
the Federal Reserve Board has over national banks, such as the 
Comptroller of the Currency has over national banks, and no 


| more, 


This morning, before Congress met, I advised the majority and 
minority leaders, Messrs. TILSON and Garrett of Tennessee, that 


| I was going to ask for five minutes to call attention to this 
| subject matter and to ask those Membeis of the House who sin 
| cerely favor farm relief to see if they can not cooperate with 


me in trying to get the Agricultural Committee to report out 


| the Curtis-Crisp bill. 


That bill is before the Committee on Agriculture. The whole 
subject matter has been thoroughly discussed, and if the House 
and Senate earnestly desire to pass some relief legislation, they 
can pass the Curtis-Crisp bill before the 4th of March, and 
anyone who reads the President’s message knows the President 
will sign it. 

I hope those who do favor doing something to alleviate the 


| condition of agriculture will rise above pride and devotion to 


one particular bill that is now dead, eliminate politics, and try 


| to get a bill that is practical and which will meet with Pxecu- 


tive approval, and which will afford substantial relief, passed 
before the 4th of March. [Applause.] ‘ 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 


| out of order. 


ious consent that the two amendments be read from the desk | 


and yoted on as one. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BuCHANAN: At the top of page 2, 
words “ House of Representatives” insert the following: “To 
bay to Rhea Thomas, a son, and Barber Nell and Annie Lee Thomas, 
minor daughters of R. Y. Thomas, late a Representative from the State 
f Kentucky, $10,000, to be disbursed by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House for paying to Rhea Thomas one-third and to the legal guardians 
said Barber Nell and Annie Lee Thomas the other 
id $10,000.” 

‘To pay the widow of A. E. B. Stephens, late a Representative from 
e State of Ohio, $10,000, to be disbursed by the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the two 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia: For the additional amount 
required for the compensation of the chief justice and two associate 


tue 


+} 


| because he was the author of one of these bills. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dower). The gentleman from Kan- 
sas asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes out of 
order. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I did not object to the request of the gentleman from Georgia 
If this propo- 


| sition is going to be opened up so that all will desire to express 


after | 


two-thirds of | 


| Senate before Tuesday of next week, there is a 


their views with reference to this farm-relief business, we will 
get nowhere. I do not intend to object to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas, but I shall object to the request of 
anyone else who asks permission to speak out of order. 

Mr. ADKINS. The gentleman did not object to the request 
of those who desired to speak in favor of the Crisp bill. Is he 
now going to object to anybody speaking against it? 

Mr. WOOD. I have already stated that if we are going to 
pass this appropriation bill which, it occurs to me, is of some 
importance to the people of the United States, we had better 
be passing it. It is now perfectly plain we shall not get it 
pressed to-day; in consequence, if we do not get it over to the 
very great 
probability of its not passing at all. So I hope Members will 
confine themselves to the bill before us, not to one that -has 
gone over the wheel, but to one that is back of the wheel, and 


| with which we expect to turn the wheel. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am not, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ApKINs] pre 
dicted, going to say that I advocate absolutely the passage of 
any one bill, but I do say that in view of the condition that 
exists in agriculture it is time we quit playing politics with it; 
in view of the two platforms that pledged agricultural relief it 
is time, regardless of party, we offered that agricultural relief. 
I hope, as a member near the top of the Agricultural Committee 
of the House, that we will convene on Monday morning and 
make a serious effort to report out a bill that can pass this 
Congress and be signed by the President. 

There can be only one excuse for not doing that; there can 
be only one reason advanced for not making that effort, and that 
is the reason such as we have evidenced from polling State legis- 
latures in certain States, as was done yesterday, in an effort 
to get candidates for the Presidency. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is Coolidge that excuse? 

Mr. TINCHER. President Coolidge wrote his message and 
told why he could not sign the other bill. In that message he 
asked the Congress to pass farm-relief legislation. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House is dominated by 
the people in favor of this equalization fee. If they do not 
meet and give consideration to this question it will be pure, 
unadulterated politics, and the American farmer is entitled to 
know it. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will President Coolidge call the Congress 
into extraordinary session so we will have time to pass it? 

Mr. TINCHER. There will be no excuse for calling Congress 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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into extraordinary session if thé Congress will do its duty now. | 


Mr. ALLGOOD. 
Mr. TINCHER. 
into a purely agricultural speech which I am trying to make. 
I want the Congress to give real relief to agriculture. They 
can do it. The bill can be signed and there can be no excuse 


We have not time to do it now. 


The gentleman is trying to inject polities | 


offered for not doing it except that we want to play politics | 


here instead of doing our work. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Trmson having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, announced that the Senate 
agrees to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the twe Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 16800) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the government of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
192s, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 


currence of the House is requested: 
S.J. Res. 171. Joint resolution correcting description of lands 


xranted to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit of | cuiture under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts by en- 
rolled bill S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL 

The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
coed for five minutes out of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


pr 


Columbia Hospital and Lying-in Asylum: For general repairs and for 
additional construction, including labor and material, and for expenses 
of heat, light, and power required in and about the operation of the 
hospitai, to be expended in the discretion and under the direction of the 
Architect of the Capitol, for the fiscal years that follow: 

For 1926, $565.45. 

lor 1927, $14,000. 

Mr. WOOD. 
ment 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Darrow). The gentleman from In- 
diana offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 17, after line 10, insert the following as a new paragraph: 

‘‘ Nurses’ home: For the complete construction and equipment of a 
nurses’ home in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the construction of a nurses’ home for the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum,’ approved January 13, 1927, 
fiscal year 1927 and 1928, $350,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


Senate had passed | 
Senate joint resolution of the following title, in which the con- | 
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The Clerk read down to and including line 3, on page 18. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consént to proceed out of order for 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed out of order for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the House to the fact that Yel- 
lowstone National Park will be opened officially for this season 
on the 19th day of June next. The President of the United 
States this morning was invited to make the address at this 
ceremony. At the same time and place will occur the dedica- 
tion of the Buffalo Bill Museum. You are all cordially invited 
to attend. Among those who participated in extending the inyi- 
tation to the President was a group of young ladies from the 
city of Cody, Wyo., which will be the scene of this dual cele- 
bration. Among those ladies was the grandniece of William F. 
Cody, known to the world as Buffalo Bill. I would like to intro 
duce to you, Miss Cody Allen, of Cody, Wyo., who is seated in 
the gallery. Will Miss Allen please rise. [Applause.] 

I will also ask the young ladies accompanying Miss Allen, 
from the city of Cody, to now rise with her and greet the House. 
[Applause. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The foregoing sums for the District of Columbia, unless otherwise 
therein specifically provided, shall be paid as follows: Such sums as 
relate to the fiscal year 1920 and prior fiscal years, 50 per cent out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and 50 per cent out of the 
Treasury of the United States; such sums as relate to the fiscal years 
1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, 60 per cent out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and 40 per cent out of the Treasury of the United 
States; and such sums as relate to the fiscal years 1925, 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, jointly or severally, shall be paid out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and the Treasury of the United States in the 
manner prescribed for defraying the expenses of the District of Co 
lumbia by the District of Columbia appropriation acts for sich fiscal 
years, 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
9 


On page 20, after line 2, insert: “ The rates of assessment in effect 
during the fiscal year 1927 for laying or constructing water mains and 
service sewers in the District of Columbia under the provisions of thie 
act of April 22, 1904, shall continue in effect during the fiscal year 
1928 and thereafter.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Damage claims: To pay claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined by the Department of Agri 


a method for the settlement of claims arising against the Government 
of the United States in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,’ 
approved December 28, 1922, as fully set forth in House Document 
No. 731, Sixty-ninth Congress, $1,086.36. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


99 


Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNsSoN of South Dakota: Page 22, line 
12, after the figures insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Seed-grain loan for crop of 1927: To enable the Secretary of Agri 
culture to carry into effect the provisions of an act entitled ‘An ac! 
authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for the purchase of see: 
grain, feed, and fertilizer to be supplied to farmers in the crop-failure 
areas of the United States, and for other purposes,’ approved Feb 
ruary 25, 1927, including necessary expenses for collection of moneys 
due the United States on account of loans made thereunder; purchis 
of equipment and supplies, traveling expenses, printing, employment 0! 
persons and means, rent outside of the District of Columbia, and for 
such other expenses as may be necessary in carrying out the purposes 
of said act, to remain available until June 30, 1928, $8,600,000, of 
which amount not to exceed $20,000 may be expended for persona! 
services in the District of Columbia, $8,600,000.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from South Dakota if an estimate has come in for this 
item. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of the bill that this amend- 





1927 


ment earries out the provisions of the bill S. 5082, which was 
passed by the House the other day and signed by the Presi- 
dent on yesterday. It has been approved by the Budget. This 
is an estimate prepared in the Budget Bureau and sent up by 
Mr. Allen, of the Budget, in charge of agricultural estimates. 
Mr. WOOD. Has the President transmitted his recom- 
mendation ? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The President signed this 
estimate, so I am infermed by Mr. Allen, a few moments ago. 
Mr. WOOD. I want to ask the gentleman this further ques- 
tion. This is an appropriation of a considerable sum. Our com- 
mittee has had no chance or opportunity to have any hearing 
with reference to it. Of course, the Congress has authorized 
it and it occurs to me there is nothing to do but to make the 
appropriation ; but we would like to have some assurance with 
reference to how this money is to be spent. Word has come to 
this committee that the Department of Agriculture or some of 
the gentlemen who are in charge of these appropriations take 
advantage of them not only to provide excursions for them- 
selves but for their pets in the department. 
from South Dakota tell us something about how this personnel 
is to be selected*and how this money is to be applied through 
such personnel? 
mittee if the gentleman has any information on that subject. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, this money 
will have to be expended, of course, under the Department of 
Acriculture, and it is going to be necessary when they open up 
offices for the loan of these funds to have some one there who 
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Can the gentleman | 


It would be at least informative to the com- | 
| part for other service. 


knows Government accounting and who can see that these notes | 
are given in proper form and that the mortgages on the crops | 
ure given as provided by the act; but the necessary clerks will | 
be taken from civil-service lists in the part of the United States | 


where the office is to be opened. 

Mr. WOOD. Has the gentleman any information as to where 
the civil-service appointees are to be selected from? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. They will be selected from 
the civil-service list. If it is in South Carolina, they would 
have to send some one from the Department of Agriculture to 
take charge, but if any clerks or stenographers are necessary 
for 30 days or three weeks, they would be chosen from the 
eligible list of that territory of South Carolina or Alabama, or 
wherever it was. 

Mr. WOOD. Has the gentleman any information as to the 
number that will be taken away from Washington from their 
supposed duties here? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
sary for four or five people to handle the matter. 

Mr. WOOD. Who will take charge of them? 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Warburton, as I 
understand it. 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Warburton has been one of the worst 


offenders connected with this business. 
little better than in past appropriations, where'they have been 
abused. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I feel that this would not 
be abused. I have consulted Mr. Warburton very often, and 
| feel satisfied that this money will be wisely expended. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, this is a 
proposition to appropriate $8,000,000 without a line of testi- 
mony having been taken before any committee as to how it 
is be spent. It makes provision for the employment of 
persons, unlimited in number, the purchase of supplies and 
equipment, traveling expenses, and so forth. I submit, gentle- 
men, that before we undertake to appropriate $8,000,000 out 
of the Treasury of the United States, Congress at least ought 
© have some committee make some inquiry as to how many 
employees are going to be used, how they are going to be 
used, what salaries are going to be paid, what the traveling 
expenses will be, what equipment is going to be purchased, 
what supplies are going to be purchased, and how much they 
are going to cost. It seems to me perfectly preposterous to 
this House under these circumstances, with no informa- 
tion presented to us from any authcritative source, to appro- 
priate $8,000,000 for any purpose, no matter what it is. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. FULMBR. As far as South Carolina is concerned, they 
propose to send one man from the Bureau of Economics, who 
will employ some clerical and stenographic help. 


to 


HSK 


Mr. BYRNS. Yes; clerical and stenographic help; but 
how many, how much? What are they going to pay them? 


Are we going to appropriate $8,000,000 without the slightest 
information? 


I voted against the bill authorizing this appropriation. I 
was against it for constitutional and fundamental reasons, 


| urgency and the necessity of the appropriation. 
I think it will be neces- | 


Possibly he may do a | 
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the purposes intended and not used in salaries, traveling 
expenses, purchase of equipment and supplies. 

I never before in all my experience as a Member of this 
House and a member of the Committee on Appropriations 
heard it solemnly proposed to appropriate the great sum of 
$8,000,000 merely because some Member of the House gets 
the floor and offers an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. ° 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am interested in this proposition be 
cause part of my State is covered by the provisions of the bill. 
The gentleman from Tennessee realizes that we only have four 
more days to legislate and put through this appropriation and 
get it through the Senate. I agree with the gentleman that 
under ordinary circumstances it would be wise to have a com- 
mittee examine and put certain limitations on the appropria- 
tion, but if this legislation is to be effective and the recipients 
receive the benefit of it, it must be passed to-day. 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, there has been plenty of opportunity. I 
never knew a proposition of this kind presented before that we 
did not have from the head of the department a statement 
showing how they were going to spend it and a statement as 
to what part of it was to be for personal service and what 
That can be done now. If it is not done 
here, if we do not make the appropriation now, it can be 
taken to the Senate and the Senate committee can have a hear- 
ing and get the information. But, gentlemen, I appeal to you, 
regardless of the purpose of the amendment, not to set a prece- 
dent by taking $8,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United 
States when you have not the slightest information as to what 
the department is going to do with it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is your colleague on the committee, 
Mr. Woop, in favor of this amendment without any in- 
formation ? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I am not. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I have said all I care to on the 
subject. It seems to me it is perfectly preposterous—I was 
about to say outrageous—to appropriate $8,000,000 without the 


slightest information as to how it is going to ‘be used. |[Ap- 

plause. | L 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 

tinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] I know 


always wishes to be fair, and I think he is taking, perhaps, the 
attiiude any Member would take if he did not realize the 
In other words, 
it is seeding time all over the United States, and the money 
must be secured at once to carry out the provisions of the act 
or it will do no good. I can tell the gentleman how the money 
will be handled in the western office. I tock the matter up with 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury and the judge of the 
Federal court in that vicinity. The office will be open, without 
expense of the Government, by the agricultural department in 
the court room and adjoining chamber. That will be done all 
over the United States. The gentleman from North Dakota 
{[Mr. BurtNEss], who had one of these offices in his home town, 
I think, in a very few moments could tell you all of the prac- 
tical end of the handling of this money. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, all I can say along the 
line suggested by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonn- 
SON] is that in the administration of similar acts in 1921 and 
1922 in the Northwest I know from personal observation that 
the expense was kept down to the very minimum. ‘The work 
was done then as it is proposed:to do it this year, in offices in 
the Federal buildings, where there was no expense for rent. 


| They had probably two or three stenographers there in addition 


| to one person in charge of the main office. What I have called 
stenographers were probably more than the ordinary stenog- 
rapher in the sense that some of them, at least, had to be 


| tion 


familiar with legal forms, notes, mortgages, and legal documents 
of that sort. Of necessity they had to have in the administra 
of the acts a few people to make examinations ot 
county records, so as to be assured that the crop mortgages 
taken by the Government would constitute a first lien upon the 
crop to be raised. The whole administration was conducted in 
a very businesslike, systematic way. 

As was plainly brought out by the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. BANKHEAD] and the gentleman from South Dakota {Mr 
JOHNSON], the situation is this: If help is to be given, it must 
be given now, because this is the time that the farmers, whether 
in the South or in the Northwest, have to be provided with theit 
seed, and every day’s delay means just that much more diffi 
culty and therefore expense in administering the act. There is 
no doubt about that. I speak as one who is not personally 
particularly interested in this matter. True, there have been 
two seed loans made heretofore for the people of the North- 


the 


but since it was passed I want to see this money applied for | west, but not one single dollar of those two seed loaus was 
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ever loaned in the ¢cistrict which I represent, because we were 
not in the drought-stricken areas. It is perhaps true that this 
year one or two counties in the district that I represent may be 
included. 

I do not know whether they will be or not. But the situation 
in my district is not as desperate as in other States and some 
other portions of my State. I am speaking not because of 
any particular personal reason, political or otherwise, but 
simply in the interests of the people in all the drought-stricken 
areas who are trying to save their homes in this way, by bor- 
rowing funds for seed with which to seed another crop; and 
you know that this comes at a time when there are no finan- 
cial institutions—no banks—in those drought-stricken areas 
which can possibly take care of the needs of the farmers for 
seed. 

Mr. FULMER. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. As far as the loans going to South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Georgia are concerned, it is my understanding 
from the Department of Agriculture that they will have only 
one office in South Carolina that can take care of the situation 
down there. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And there is going to be only one office in 
the Northwest, and that will be located in South Dakota, near 
the center of the territory contemplated by the act. 

Mr. BYRNS. How many employees will they have in these 
offices? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The test of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof. At former times, when similar loans were adminis- 
tered, I venture to say that there were not as many as a half 
dozen employees in the office itself. There were, as I stated, 
a few field men in addition checking up the records in the 
offices of the registers of deeds in the various counties to 
assure that the liens obtained by the Government were first 
liens on the crop to be raised. The expense was very small 
in connection with the making of loans. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. And does not the interest paid 
upon these loans pay for the cost of administration? 

Mr. BURTN®SS. The interest paid from year to year since 
the loans were made has very much more than taken care of the 
cost of administration, both in the making and in the collection 
of the loans. That information has been before the subcom- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


mittee handling the agricultural appropriations each year since 


the loans were made. 
Mr. SINCLAIR. And, in addition, the Department of Agri- 
culture is going to use the county agents all through the North- 
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west, who will take care of the matter and see that the applica- | 


tions are made and properly taken care of. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The county agents will do a great deal 
of the work and determine just where the needs are. They 
form almost the nucleus of the organization and are of tre- 
mendous help, without additional cost to the Government. The 
information given to the legislative committees of the House 
und Senate as to the need for the loans and the estimates of 
the amount of money needed was largely gathered by the county 
agents of the States interested. I feel we can safely assume 
that the fund will be administered in a practical, economical 
way. as it has been in the past. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is immaterial, so far as this 
item is concerned, whether it is attached to this bill here or in 
the Senate. Let me tell you something that the committee has 
to contend with. This deficiency appropriation bill has been 
kept open as long we dared and the hearings upon it were only 
concluded some two or three days ago. Now, here comes an 
estimate for $8,600,000, without an opportunity for the com- 
mittee to have any hearing upon it whatever. Of course, we 
all know what the estimate is for. How far the money will be 
applied in that direction we do not know. 
mittee saved to the Government of the United States many 
thousands of dollars by reason of the investigation we had in 
the appropriation made for the eradication of the corn borer 
in ascertaining how the Department of Agriculture was to apply 
the money that we appropriated. 

If this committee had an opportunity to review and analyze 
this estimate of $8,600,000, I dare say that we would be enabled 
to save money, not only by suggestion, but by amount. If 
opportunity for investigation be had on the Senate side, and if 
they do their duty as we expect they will, there is great likeli- 
hood that thousands of dollars may be saved. There have been 
thousands of dollars wasted by the Agricultural Department in 
special appropriations of this character, mainly in personnel. 
That is the reason why I asked the gentleman from South 
Dakota, who would be placed in charge of this work, and the 
gentleman from South Dakota advised that it would be Mr. 
Warburton. Why, gentlemen, Mr. Warburton has been one of 
the greatest offenders in employing many people. 


| 
} 





| It is unusual legislation. 
I think the com- | 
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Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. This gentleman has sent men and women from 
one end of this country to the other on flimsy excuses, all of 
whom received not only their salary but a per diem rate and 
all traveling expenses. It does not occur to me, with Mr. War- 
burton in charge, that it is the part of wisdom for this Congress 
to appropriate money without some investigation, ascertaining 
in advance how he proposes to spend the $8,600,000. This 
money was authorized to be appropriated for a good purpose 
and it ought to be applied for a good purpose, and Congress 
should know how it is going to be spent. So I say this amend- 
ment ought to be defeated, and if the proposition is found 
worthy by the Senate committee investigation will be made as 
to proposed expenditures for personnel, traveling expenses, sup- 
plies, and materials, and so forth, and so I think we will save 
time and money by permitting the matter to go over for investi- 
gation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition as chair- 
man of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry this amendment 
was introduced here this afternoon. It is true that Congress 
authorized the appropriation, but the presumption is that when 
Congress does that it is going to give the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the members of which are charged with the responsi- 
bility of making recommendations for appropriations, a chance 
to study the problem before the recommendation is made. Now, 
there has been no such chance afforded. I am very sympathetic 
with anything that my friend the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. JoHNsSON] wants, but I wish to ask him in all good faith 
if it would not be better to let this amendment die, not have 
it pressed, let it go to the Senate, and give the Committees on 
Appropriations of both the House and Senate a chance in 
conference to study the problems before the bill is passed? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment. It is not fair to the 
House, it is not fair to the Committee on Appropriations, it 
is not fair to the Treasury of the United States, to press 
things of this sort without due deliberation and due considera- 
tion. I ask my friend if he will not withdraw bis amendment 
and let it go to the Senate and give us a chance to study the 
problem in conference and adjust it along the lines that will 
be equitable and fair to everybody concerned? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I want to say to the chair- 
man of this great committee, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, personally and officially, I am fearful that this might 
not be added in the Senate. If it is added here and this com- 
mittee desires to take it up with the Senate committee and dis- 
cuss it over there, I should not object. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is added here, I want to say to the 
gentleman from South Dakota, it will not be in conference. 
If it is not in dispute, of course, the conference will have no 
jurisdiction over it. If it is put in by the Senate there, we 
will have control and we will take it up for consideration—and 
I want to say we will take it up sympathetically—but we will 
not promise we are going to report $8,000,000 when $3,000,000 
might do tne job. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would not want that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have a profound admiration for the judgment of the 
chairman of the committee and for my colleague [Mr. Byrns] 
on the committee. I think that under ordinary circumstances 
there will be no question about their views upon this matter 
being adopted by the House, but here we are confronted with 
an unusual, extraordinary situation. In the first place, the 
nature of the legislation itself was of an emergency character. 
Some gentlemen think it is funda- 
mentally unsound legislation, but it was passed by this House 
under suspension of the rules simply for the purpose of taking 
care of an unusual and very extraordinary emergency in agri- 
culture in some sections of the country. 

Now, in addition to that, it is unusual in a parliamentary or 
legislative sense, in this: Here is the last appropriation bill at 
this session of Congress, the last deficiency appropriation bill; 
it is just a short time before the adjournment of Congress. The 
wisdom of this House, by a two-thirds vote, has declared that 
this is proper legislation for the relief of these suffering citi- 
zens, and that in their judgment they are entitled to this loan 
out of the Treasury of the United States. The bill has been 
approved by the President of the United States, its principles 
of soundness thereby being approved by the Executive. 1t has 
been submitted to the Director of the Budget, and we are just 
informed that his recommendation favoring the enactment ot 
this legislation has just been received. Under those circuim- 
stances, and under that combination of unusual circumstances, 
I submit it to you, if it is not a reasonable and usual and just 
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thing, not for the Committee on Apvropriations—because —_ 
can take eare of themselves in all emergencies—but if it is not 
just and fair to the beneficiaries of this legislation for this 
House now and here to insert this appropriation? 

Let me make this suggestion to my friend from Tennessee 
Mr. Byrns] and the distinguished chairman of the committee 
|Mr. Mappen}: If in their wisdom it is necessary for any 
limitation to be put on this expenditure, if the number of em- 
ployees to be engaged is to be limited by the terms of the bill, 
certainly upon their representation to the Senate committee or 
to the conferees there will be ample opportunity for the con- 
ferees in their judgment to limit this bill with such restrictions 
us they see fit from the standpoint of economy. 

But, gentlemen, we are taking, I think, a very considerable 
hazard in passing up this opportunity to have this item in- 
cluded in the appropriation bill. It is the duty of the House 


to put this on primarily. This bill originates in the House of | 
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Representatives, and while under all the circumstances, as I | 


said in the beginning, the appeal made by these members of 


the Committee on Appropriations would be fair and would be | 


heeded, yet under the combination of unusual and extraordi- 
narily emergent circumstances with which we are confronted, 
I submit to you in all candor and all fairness in the interest of 
those involved in this legislation that we ought to meet this 
obligation now fairly and squarely, and if any limitations are 
required they can be added subsequently in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think we ought to be given the opportunity 
to study the elements that enter into it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Your committee will not have an adequate 
opportunity to study this matter now. You want to get your 
bill passed. Is not my proposition fair, that in conference and 
by representations to the Senate committee you will have a fair 
and reasonable opportunity to go into this matter in detail? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that if the re 
marks made here on the floor by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Mappen] and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. Woop] and the Democratic 
ranking member of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Byrnxs| were called to the attention of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, he would insist that the administration of this law 
should be put upon such a basis of economy that no restrictions 
that the House could possibly put upon it legislatively would 

mmpare with what the Secretary of Agriculture himself would 
see that Mr. Warburton does. If Mr. Warburton knows that 
he has been criticized and that he may be criticized in the 
future in this matter, he will surely be very careful to avoid 
any reasonable ground for complaint. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to | 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am strongly sympathetic with the purpose of this 


legislation, but I submit this thought for your consideration. 
here are a considerable number of people who are cared for, 
ind justly so, in this bill, and there are other emergency areas 
hat are not cared for and are equally deserving of recognition. 





It occurs to me, therefore, that the proper thing to do is to | 


reject this amendment, because undoubtedly the proposition will 
be ineluded in the Senate appropriation bill. 
conference, and not having agreed to this item, we will be in a 
position to have our conferees discusS this matter and take into 
consideration a considerable number of men who ought to be 
brought in, and thus probably distribute more equitably the 
funds made available under this bill. I sincerely trust that 
that view will appeal to the committee at this time. 

Bear in mind that in the things I have said there is not a 
word against the appropriations that are carried here. I want 
to see these men receive the aid they ought to have, but there 
are others who have claims equally strong, and they ought to 
be presented. The intelligent way to do it is to have the matter 
placed in such position that the Secretary of Agriculture, after 
considering all these other needs, can make the proper allocation 
which we in the present situation of the bill are not able to do. 
| submit that to you for your consideration. 

Mr. RUBEY. Did not our committee 
appropriation ? 

Mr. KETCHAM. 
asked about the action of the committee, 
liberty to state what we did, does it not? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will say that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture passed a motion exactly along the lines of the remarks I 
aim making, but on the shoaving that a distinguished Member of 
another body was unable to look after the matter in conference, 
it was finally determined to report the bill in its present form. 


almost pass this 


In view of the fact that the gentleman has 
that gives me some 


Then it will go to | 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have no objection to the disclosure of 
the proceedings of the committee, but the fact that the gertle- 
man has opened the discussion by an inquiry does not properly 
open the discussion on the floor. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Were it not for the fact that 
the matters considered in committee are held in confidenc e, 
ee might be a very interesting story told concerning this 
matter, 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. ° 


The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 


| gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 63, noes 72 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman from South Dakota calls 


Salaries and general expenses: For an additional amount for the 
fiscal year 1928 for the investigation, improvement, and utilizatien of 
wild plants and grazing lands, and for determining the distribution of 
weeds and means for their control, $2,400. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 21, after line 21, insert 
as a new paragraph the following: 
“To complete a special investigation of insect pests and fungous 


diseases attacking the mushroom, including not to exceed $5,700 for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, and including the general 
objects of expenditure enumerated in the first paragraph under the 
eaption “ Bureau of Plant Industry, salaries and general expenses,” 
in the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1928, fiscal 
years 1927 and 1928, $12,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Retired pay: For retired pay of officers and employees engaged in 


the field service or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service, except persons 
continuously employed in District offices and shops, fiscal year 1927, 
$36,000. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
| amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 24, after line 10, insert : 

“ BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

“Census of agriculture: For an additional amount for the census 

of agriculture, including the same objects specified under this head in 


for the 
employees 
diem rates 


the act making appropriations for the Department of Commerce 
fiseal year 1925, and including compensation of temporary 
who may be appointed under the civil-service rules at per 


to be fixed by the Director of the Census without regard to the provi- 
sions of the classification act of 1923, fiscal years 1927 and 19238, 
$100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Paiute allotted lands, Truckee-Carson project, Nevada (reimburs- 
able): To carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the cancellation and remittance of construction assessments 
against allotted Paiute Indian lands irrigated under the Newlands 


reclamation project in the State of Nevada and to reimburse the 
Truckee-Carson irrigation district for certain expenditures for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of drains for said lands,” approved J 


1926, fiscal year 1925, $611.55. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: 
following : 

“*« Indian Pueblos, New Mexico: For carrying out the provisions of the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize an appropriation for reconnaissance 
work in conjunction with the Middle Rio Grande conservancy district to 
determine whether certain lands of the Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San 
Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and Isleta Indians are susceptible of recla- 


ine 26, 


offers an 


On page 27, after line 6, insert the 
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mation, drainage, and irrigation,’ approved February 14, 1927, fiscal 
years 1927 and 1928, $50,000.” 


The amendment was agreed te. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Land for Temoak Indians: For the purchase of a tract of land with 
sufficient water right attached for the use and occupancy of the Temoak 
Band of homeless Indians located at Ruby Valley, Nev., the appro- 
priation of $25,000 authorized by the act of June 7, 1924, and appro- 
priated by the act of March 8, 1925, shall remain available until June 
“0, 1928: Provided, That not to exceed $500 of this amount may be 
used for necessary expenses in connection with the proposed purchase. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: On page 27, after line 
the following: 

“ Jicarilla Reservation, N. Mex. (tribal funds): For purchase of cer- 
tain lands and appurtenances thereto situated within the exterior 
boundaries of the reservation as authorized by the act approved Febru- 
ary 12, 1927, fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $10,000, payable from funds 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of such 
Indians.” 


25, 


insert 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
N. Mex.: For construction and equipment 

boys’ dormitory, fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $80,000. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Haypen: Page 28, after line 14, add the 
following : 


Indian school, Santa Fe, 
of new 


“INDIAN SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


“The sum of $11,000 appropriated in the act of March 3, 1925, 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes (43 Stat. L. p. 1156), 
for the purchase of approximately 18 acres of land adjacent to the 
United States Indian School, Phoenix, Ariz., is hereby reappropriated 
and made available for the same purpose during the fiscal years 1927 
and 1928,’ 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no objection 
to this amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

School pbuilding, Burns, Oreg.: For the construction and equipment 
of a school building in or near Burns, Oreg., in accordance with the 
provisions of the act approved June 23, 1926, fiscal years 1927 and 
1928, $8,000. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


offers an 


Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: Page 29, after line 7, insert a new 
paragraph: 
*“Sequoyah Orphan Training School, Oklahoma: To provide an ade- 


quate water supply, $12,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Monument and tablet, site of battle with Sioux Indians, Montana: 
For acquiring not to exceed 160 acres of land on the site of the battle 


with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Maj. Marcus A, 
Reno and Maj. Frederick W. Benteen were engaged, and the erection 
thereon of a suitable monument and tablet, as authorized by the act 
approved April 14, 1926, fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $2,300: Provided, 
That the reservation and monument provided by this paragraph shall 
be maintained by the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, in 


conjunction with the Custer Battle Field Monument. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. CRAMTON; On 30, after line 15, 
insert: 


“The 


by page 
balance of the $395,000 
Flathead irrigation project for the fiscal year 1927, and reappropri- 
ated for the fiscal year 1928 for continuation of construction of a 
power plant, may be used either for that purpose or for the construc- 


unexpended appropriated for the 
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tion and operation of a power-distributing system, including the neces. 
sary substations, and for purchase of power, but shall be available 
only when an appropriate repayment contract in form approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and which, except as hereinafter provided, 
contains the provisions set forth for such a contract in the appro- 
priation for this project for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, shall have 
been executed by a district or districts under State law embracing 
not less than 70,000 acres of irrigable land under the project: Pro- 
vided further, That any contract provided for in this paragraph shal! 
require that the net revenues derived from operation of the power 
plant or the distributing system and from sale of power, together with 
that part of any rentals which may become available to the irrigation 
project through any permit or license as hereinafter provided, shall be 
used to reimburse the United States in the following order: First, to 
liquidate the cost of the power plant or distributing system; second, 
to liquidate payment of the deferred obligation on the Camas division : 
third, to liquidate construction costs on an equal per acre basis on 
each acre of irrigable land within the district or districts contracting ; 
and fourth, to liquidate operation and maintenance costs within such 
district or districts: Provided further, That the Federal Power Com- 
mission is authorized, in accordance with the Federal water power act 
and upon terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, to issue 
a permit or permits, or a license or licenses, for the use of power 
sites on the Flathead Reservation and water rights reserved or appro- 
priated for the irrigation project for the development of power: Pro 
vided further, That the rentals from such permits or licenses, with 
the exception of fees for administration under the Federal water power 
act and charges for use of public lands not within the reservation, 
shall be divided between the Indians of said reservation as a tribe and 
the irrigation project, or otherwise as may be determined hereafter by 
appropriate legislation: And provided further, That the public notice 
provided for in the appropriation for the project for the fiscal year 
1927 shall be issued by the Secretary of the Interior upon the ist day 
of November, 1929.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Monument to Quannah Parker, late chief of the Comanche Indians: 
For the purchase and erection of a monument to Quannah Parker, 
late chief of the Comanche Indians, as provided by act of June 23, 
1926, fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $1,500. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Compensation to certain pueblos in New Mexico for losses: To com- 
pensate the Indians of Jemez and Tesuque pueblos, in the State of 
New Mexico, for loss of lands and water rights, in accordance with 
the findings of the Pueblo Lands Board created by section 2 of the act 
approved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 636), $29,801.20, of which sum 
$500 shall be credited on the books of the Treasury Department to 
the Indians of Jemez pueblo and $29,301.20 to the Indians of Tesuque 
pueblo, such sums to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum: Provided, That the $500 credited to the Indians of Jemez 
pueblo is hereby made available until June 30, 1928, for the purchase 
of land and water rights for such Indians and $14,150 of the sum 
credited to the Indians of Tesuque pueblo is hereby authorized to be 
expended during the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 in providing an addi- 
tional water supply for such pueblo: Provided further, That the re 
mainder of such funds, and the interest thereon, shall be subject to 
future appropriation by Congress. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carter of Oklahoma: On page 31, after 
line 15, insert: 

“To be expended in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress (H. R. 5218), Sixty-ninth Congress, entitled ‘An act to carry 
into effect the twelfth article of the treaty between the United States 
and the Shawnee Tribe of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 1868,’ the 
sum of $463,732.49.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this is the Shaw- 
nee claim item presented by Mr. McKrown, a matter which was 
fully discussed in the committee. The claim grows out of the 
Shawnee treaty of 1868. It has been duly adjudicated by @ 
commission designated by the Department of the Interior. Al! 
the other tribes involved in this controversy have been fully 
paid, the Secretary has given his unqualified approval to this 
settlement, the Senate has previously passed the bill on several 
different occasions, and a bill to the same effect passed both 
the House and Senate during the last session of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


Oklahoma offers 
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rhis bill passed the Senate during the closing hours of the 
session, on July 3, the day of adjournment. It reached 
President during the rush attendant upon an expiring 
ion and never received his action, either favorable or un- 
favorable, The law was not recorded as a statute, however, 
in order to determine the definite status of the situation 
» resolution was introduced by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
‘Mr. McKeown] declaring the bill an act of Congress on the 
ind that it had passed both Houses of Congress, had been 
mitted to the President, and had not been vetoed by him 
hin the 10-day limit required by the Constitution. The 
nittee on the Judiciary has reported this resolution favor- 
to the House, declaring this to be a valid act of Congress. 
committee in its report cites authority on behalf of its 
wision and, in the absence of more definite court decisions on 
this exact question I submit that the opinion of our Judiciary 
(Committee should control. 
| think this is a fair statement of the case, 
nein will doubtless agree 


1927 





as the gentle- 


‘ir. WOOD. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has stated the facts substantially as they 
were stated before the subcommittee. The subcommittee, how- 


ever, did not feel it was warranted in including in this bill 
this appropriation for the reason there was no recommenda- 
ion coming to the committee from the Budget, and there is 
involved in it some $400,000, as I recall. So that the matter 
may be decided as to whether there is authorization of law, 
| have reserved a point of order and will now make the point 
of order that there is no authorization of law for this appro- 
riation, 

It is true that a resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown], and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, has been reported to this House, in 
which report they find that the bill referred to by the gentle- 
man who has just preceded me became a law in consequence 
of the President now having signed it; yet this committee is 
not bound by the opinion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with all due respect to that committee. It is only advisory, 
and it was the suggestion of this committee that some opinion 
hould have been had and should now be had from the Attor- 


& 


$$ 


ney General of the United States, whose business it is not 
only to advise the Congress but also to advise the various | 
executive officers, including the President, who had this bill in 
his hands. So I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, there 


is no authorization of law for this appropriation. 
‘Mir. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat 
rprised, because I had understood that the gentleman from 
Indiana was going to make no objection to this amendment; 
but perhaps I misunderstood him. This is the impression 


| Mr. 


under which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and | 


and we so advised the gentleman from 
gentleman insists on his point of 


myself were laboring, 
Oklahoma; but if the 
order 


- 


WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
‘ARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 
WooD. I do not want any misunderstanding. I have 
changed my position, and I explained to the gentleman 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] the exact position I 
n now. So far as I am individually concerned, I can not 
why there should have been any discrimination in the set- 
tlement of these claims. i understand a nymber of these 
Indian tribes have been settled with. 
Mr. HASTINGS. All but this tribe, under 
Ur. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is true. 
‘ir. WOOD. And so far as the virtue of this case is con- 
ed, I can not see why this tribe should not be placed on 
same basis as the other tribes; but in order that we might 
have justification I have raised this point of order. If there 
iuthorization of law for the amendment, I will gladly vote 
lor it 
‘ir. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I want to be 
rd just a moment on the point of order, and fhere are 
ral other gentlemen, members of the Judiciary Comunittee, 
also should be heard. 
he CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be very 
tleman on the point of order. 


“a 
never 
1 
tal 


in 


Nene 


that treaty. 


Cor 


glad to hear the 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The question involved is 
Whether or not the amendment I have proposed comes within 
rules of the House which confined the Appropriations Com- 
luittee to reporting only those matters authorized by law. That 


ings up the question whether or not the Shawnee claims bill 

become a law by limitation. This bill passed Congress on 
July 3, the day of adjournment. It was presented to the 
l'resident for approval on the same day. The Constitution 
requirement is— 


have | 
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if any bill shall not be returned by the President within 10 days after 
it shall have been presented to him the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he has signed it, unless Congress by their adjournment 
prevented its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 


Now, that brings up the further point whether or not the 
adjournment on July 3 last was the adjournment of the Sixty- 
ninth or only the adjournment of the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. This matter has been gone into very fully 
in the report of the Committee on the Judiciary, which the 
Chair has before him, and I will not take up the time of the 
House in further quotations from that document. The point is 
that the President did not return the bill within the time re- 
quired by law, and that the adjournment on July 3 last did 
not constitute a legal adjournment of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
but only adjourned until the first Monday in December last. 
All bills, resolutions, and other measures introduced in that 
session of Congress were just as alive in this session as they 
were before this temporary adjournment. Moreover, this mat- 
ter has been formally passed upon in the regular manner of 
procedure by highest legal authority of this House, the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The Judiciary ( ‘ommittee, after going very 
fully into all phases of the question, has submitted a’ most able 
report which fully justifies the contention that this amendment 
is in order. One of the decisions cited in behalf of the com- 
mittee’s holding is the case of La Abra Silver Mining Co. v. 
the United States (175 U. S. 423), in which it was held that the 
President had authority to approve a bill during the recess of 
Congress. The same sentence of the Constitution, which au- 
thorized the so-called pocket veto, also provides that unless a 
bill is returned to Congress in 10 days it shall become a law 
“in like manner as if he had signed it.” Now, if the President 
had the right to approve a bill during a recess of Congress, 
and thereby cause it to become a law, the converse must be 
true that unless the President signed it within 10 days it would 
become a law by limitation. I repeat, the Sixty-ninth Congress 
did not close on July 3. That was only the closing of the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, so the contention of 
the Committee on the Judiciary that this is an act of Congress 
by limitation, and just as much an act of Congress as if the 
limitation had expired during a sitting of Congress, is well 
taken. Several eminent lawyers on the Judiciary Committee 
are here, the chairman of the committee, Mr. GrRaHam: the 
chairman of the subcommittee, who investigated this matter, 
CHRISTOPHERSON ; the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Sum- 
NERS; the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Bow1ine. I am sure 
they can throw more light on this question than I ean, and for 


that reason I yield to either one of the gentlemen who desire 
at this time to be heard. 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just a 


word or two upon this question. A resolution was introduced 
in the House by my friend and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, touching the subject of whether or not this bill 
had become a law. The conclusion of the Judiciary Committee 
arrived at unanimcusly was this— 


That the adjournment contemplated in the constitutional provision 


relating to presidential objections to bills and return thereof is the 
final adjournment of Congress, not an interim adjournment. Therefore 
your committee is of the belief that the adjournment on July 3, 1926, 
of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress did not suspend the 
President's duty with reference to bills presented to him on that day, 
wherefore H. R. 5218 beeame a law by the lapse of the constitutional 


10 days. 


I respectfully suggest to the Chair that a competent committee 


of the House unanimously came to this conclusion, a conclu- 
sion in which I cordially concur and about which [, have not 
even the vestige of a doubt, and in the opinion of the com- 


mittee this bill became a law and is a sufficient ground for over- 
ruling the point of order. 


The question raised by the point of order is whether or not 
there is an authorization of law. There being in the opinion 
of this committee of the House a law, it would seem to me that 


the House is thoroughly competent on these facts to entertain 
this provision of the bill and declare that there is an authoriza- 
tion because there certainly is such a law. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to add a 
word to what has been so clearly stated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It is clear that the fr amers of our Constitution had in 
mind that it wished to give to the President the right to object 
to legislation; not to absolutely stop it but object, and that he 


| could do so within 10 days, giving the legislative bodies the 
right to pass upon his objections; if they found these valid, to 


of the Members of 


rewrite to conform thereto, or if two-thirds 
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both Houses felt that it was meritorious, notwithstanding his | 


objections, to pass it. They made one exception, and that was 
a final adjournment, which makes such a return impossible. 

Bearing in mind the purpose of the return with the objec- 
tions is that the legislative bodies may have a right to recon- 
sider the measure in the light thereof, it naturally follows that 
it would be an adjournment which would be final, when that 
legislative body would cease to exist. The adjournment of July 
3 of the Sixty-ninth Congress was not-a final adjournment. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress was still in existence; the Speaker 
of the House was still Speaker; the Clerk was stili Clerk; the 
entire organization of the House retained its status; and busi- 
ness before Congress retained its place. It was the same iden- 
tical Congress that reconvened in December following, and the 
President could have returned the bill with his objections and 
the same Congress could have taken it up in December. There- 
fore the adjournment of July 3 last was not the final adjourn- 
ment that was contemplated in the constitutional provision. 
Court decisions sustain this view. 

The Federal courts have held that the President has a right 
to approve measures during a recess, and State courts have held 
specifically that this adjournment is the adjournment which 
spells the complete dissolution of the legislative body; not a 
temporary recess; not an interim adjournment; but one that is 
a final dissolution of that particular legislative body. 

There is a very able opinion of that question by the justices 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which was given in 
response to questions asked by the legislature of that State in 
which they held that very situation. 

Again in a recent case in Tennessee they held that the 10 days 
that the governor has in which to return the bill runs notwith- 
standing the legislative body was in recess and that he should 
have returned it within the 10 days and failing so to do it 
became a law, notwithstanding he disapproved of it and did 
return it at a later date. So I think there is no question 
that, based on these well-reasoned court decisions and taking 
into consideration the purpose of the Constitution and the pur- 
pose of the return to the legislative bodies, that the adjournment 
of July 3, 1926, was not such an adjournment as is contemplated 
in the Constitution. It is clear that means a final adjourn- 
ment, an adjournment that marks the dissolution of that legis- 
lative body. The bill in question having passed both Houses 
of Congress, been presented to the President, more than 10 days 
having elapsed and the President not having returned the bill 
with objections, it unquestionably became a law and is now a 
law in every sense. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
a question’ This is a discussion of a point of order and, of 
course, debate is within the control of the Chair. Does the 


gentleman believe that the resolution reported by his committee | s 
| July, 1926, there was a final adjournment of the first session of the 


that this bill, 5218, by reason of the facts stated has become a 
law would in any way affect the legality of the law itself? 

Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON. It is an expression of the opinion 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. An expression of an opinion. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; an expression of an opinion 
of the committee after an exhaustive investigation of the 
question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And 
House might take the opinion 
whether it was in order or not. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, the present chairman is called 
upon to rule upon the question specifically whether there is in 
existence a law authorizing this appropriation. The action of 
the Committee on the Judiciary would no doubt be persuasive to 
the chairman, but I wanted to make certain that it is not the 
purpose of the Judiciary Committee by this resolution to 
legalize any further than it is now legal the bill H. R. 5218. 

Mr. GRAHAM, If the gentleman will permit, by the amend- 
ment introduced it shows clearly what the purpose was—an 
expression of opinion. The committee had no power to say that 
the act was legal or illegal, but it could inform the House that 
after research and careful examination what, in their opinion, 
was the effect of the failure of the President to return the bill 
or sign it within the 10 days. Having that opinion, it seems 
clear that the chairman would have a right to give the benefit 
of the doubt to this proposed amendment in the present bill 
and refuse to sustain the point of order against it that there is 
no authorization in law and that it ought to be determined in 
court whether it was the law or not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to call attention to the fact that 
the resvlution does not say, resolved that “in the opinion” 


therefore the officers of the 
of the Judiciary Committee 
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of the committee H. R. so and so has become a law, but it says, 
resolved it “has” become a law. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. The committee did not draft the 
resolution, but we passed on the question of whether or not the 
bill in question became a law by elapse of time without the 
President's signature. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted 
I include herein the report of the Judiciary Committee, as it 
contains the citation of authorities sustaining the conclusions of 
the committee: 


{H. Rept. No, 2054, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SHAWNEE TripBe OF INpDIANs 


FEBRUARY 26 


Mr. GrRaHAM, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. Res. 379: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred House Resw- 
lution 379, after hearing and consideration, reports the same favorably 
with amendments and recommends that the resolution as amended do 
pass, 

The committee amendments are as follows: 

Strike out the preambles. 

Line 4, before the word “ has, 
the House.” 

There is submitted herewith as the report of the committee the admir 
able report of the chairman of the subcommittee which considered this 
resolution. 


Hon, Grorce 8. GRAHAM, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary: 


” 


insert the words “in the opinion of 


House Resolution 379, referred to your Subcommittee No. 3, is as 
follows : 
* Resolution 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States duly passed and pre- 
sented to the President of the United States on the 3d day of July, 
1926, duly attested as required by law, H. R. 5218, entitled ‘An act to 
carry into effect the twelfth article of the treaty between the United 
States and the Shawnee Tribe of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 
1868’; and 

“ Whereas the President has not returned said bill with his objections 
in writing to the House of Representatives, in which the bill originated : 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That H. R. 5218, ‘An act to carry into effect the twelfth 
article of the treaty between the United States and the Shawnee Tribe 
of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 1868,’ has become a law of the 
United States.” 

Your Subcommittee No. 3, having duly considered the same, subnrits 
the following report: 


STATEMENT OF THE FACTS 


On July 3, 1926, H. R. 5218, having duly passed both Houses, and 
been signed by the presiding officers and duly attested as required by 
law, was presented to the President. Thereafter, on said 3d day of 


Sixty-ninth Congress. The President did not approve of said Dill; 
neither did he disapprove the same nor return the bill to the House in 
which it originated nor make any return thereof whatever to either 
House of the legislative branch of the Government. 
QUESTION PRESENTED 
Hlouse Resolution 379 raises the question whether or not the Dill 
H. R. 5218 became a law without the President's approval, under the 
circunystances set forth in the foregoing statement. 


. CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


Clause 2 of section 7 of Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, which relates to the presentation of bills to the President, |! 
approval and disapproval thereof, is as follows: 

“ Every bill which shall have passed* the House of Representatiy 
and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the Presi 
dent of the United States. If he approve he shall sign it, but if not 
shall return it, with his objections to that House in which it shall ha‘ 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their Journal, ani 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds 
that Housg shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together wit! 
the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be recon 
sidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall becom: 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determine! 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and agains! 
the bill shall be entered on the Journal of each House, respective! 
If any bill shall not be returned by the President within 10 da 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the sa! 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall 
not be a law.” 

A reading of this clearly indicates it was the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution that the President shall have the opportunity to 
express his disapproval of any act passed by Congress and likewise 
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that Congress shall have the opportunity to consider such disapproval; 
nd if it deems such disapproval meritorious, that it may revise the leg- 
islation and conform to the objections. On the other hand, if in the 
nion of two-thirds of the Members of both Houses such objections 
pot deemed sufficient, Congress may pass the legislation over the 
dent’s objection, when the same becomes a law, notwithstanding 


ot 


j 


nis veto. The only exception to the right of Congress to thus con- 
ior and pass upon the President’s objection is when, by its “ adjourn- 
ment,’ Congress makes the. return impossible. 
ADJOURNMENT 


s apparent the question involved hinges upon the interpretation 
viven to this word “adjournment” as used in the Constitution. 
Rouvier’s Law Dictionary gives the following definition of adjourn- 


The dismissal by some court, legislative assembly, or properly au- 


rized officer of the business before them, either finally (which, as | q , 
; or recess after an adjournment, where there is no subsequent meeting 


arly used, is called an adjournment sine die, without day), or 
eet again at another time appointed (which is called a temporary 
aciournment).” 
in Sutherland’s work on Statutes and Statutory Construction is the 
following paragraph, under the section entitled “ How a bill will be- 
a law without approval”: 
Without the express approval of the executive a bill passed by the 
iture can become a law only in two cases. First, when he fails to 
return it with his objections within the time prescribed by the consti- 
{ - second, when it is passed over his objections by the required 
te. Many constitutions provide that an act shall become a law with- 
out the governor’s signature if he retain it for a certain number of 
dovs after it is presented to him for approval, unless the adjournment 
legislature shall prevent him from returning it within that 
and in that case that it shall not become a law. The adjournment 
nded by this provision is the final adjournment, not adjournments 
n time to time.” 
fhe adjournment on July 3, 1926, was a final adjournment of the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, but that did not mark the 
close of this Congress. The Sixty-ninth Congress was still in exist- 
ence The organization of the House held over; bills on the calendar 
ned their status, and on reconyening in December it resumed its 
rs where it had left off in July preceding. 
the brief prepared by the Legislative Reference Service are found 
t following paragraphs: 
“As far as legislative procedure is concerned, there is a significant 
difference between a temporary adjournment for a few days, or even 
adjournment of a legislative session, as contrasted with the ad- 
nment that marks the formal termination of a definite Congress 
gislature. A new Congress necessitates the election of new officers 
i a new legislative program. In the case of the mere adjournment 
session there is only an interruption in legislative 
ity; the same legislative officers continue in office for the subse- 
session, and the unfinished legislative measures of the previous 
n are brought to completion. According to Prof. Lindsay Rogers— 
rhe only real difference between a recess and an adjournment is that 
first case a session of Congress is temporarily interrupted, 
is in the latter case the second session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
ended on June 5 and the third session will begin in December. 
this difference is one of nomenclature and not of substance, for 
change in the status of legislative business. * * * 
s referred to conference at one session can be reported to Congress 
the next, and even where one House asks for a conference at one 
sion, the other House can agree to it at the next session with no 
f er action by the other branch. Finally, * * * bills enrolled 
nd signed by the Presiding Officers of the two Houses at the close 
1 session have been sent to the President and approved at the 
nning of the next session.” (Yale Law Journal, vol. 30, pp. 6, 
Constitution, Jefferson’s Manual and Rules of the House of 
resentatives, 69th Cong., 1st sess. p. 401.) 
Hearing in mind the purpose of the constitutional provision for re- 
ro of the bill with the President’s objections in order that Congress 
act thereon, it is clear that the same Congress assembled in 
ember and could have considered the objections had the bill been 
irned, 
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DECISIONS AND OPINIONS 


While this precise question has not been determined by the Federal 
ris it has been touched upon. 

n the case of La Abra Silver Mining Co. v. United States (175 U. &. 
it was held that the President had the authority to approve a 

during a recess of Congress. 

On June 19, 1920, Attorney General Palmer held, in an opinion given 

) the President, that bills could be approved after adjournment sine 
t (32 Op, Atty. Gen. pp. 233, 234, 238.) 

In Harpending v, Haight (89 Calif. 189) it was held that a return 
ld have been made to the officers of the house in which the bill 
question originated, notwithstanding that the house was in recess 
the time the governor sought to make return. The court in that 
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ease held that the bill in question became a law because it had not 
been returned in the 10 days as required by the constitution. 

An early and important judicial opinion directly bearing upon the 
question of the meaning of the terms “recess” and “ adjournment ” 
is that of Opinion of the Justices (1791). (3 Maas. 567.) On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1791, the Senate of Massachusetts submitted to the justices 
of the supreme judicial court certain questions relative to the effect 
of a recess and an adjournment upon pending legislation. On May 9, 
1791, the justices delivered the following opinion: 

“ First. Whether a bill or resolve, baving passed both branches of 
the legislature, and being laid before the governor for his approbation, 
less than five days before the recess of the general court next preceding 
the last Wednesday in May, and five days before the period when the 
constitution requires the general court shall be dissolved, but not acted 
upon by him, has by the constitution the force of law. 

“If by ‘ recess’ in this question is meant a recess after a prorogation, 
of the same general court on that adjournment, we are 
opinion that such bill or resolve has not the force of law. 

“Second. Whether a bill or resolve, having passed both branches of 
the legislature, and being laid before the governor for his approbation, 


clearly of 


| less than five days before any recess of the general court, other than 


such as is stated in the preceding question, and not acted upon by him, 
has the force of law. 

“If by the term *‘ recess,’ in the second, is intended a recess upon an 
adjournment, and such Dill or resolve lays more than five days before 
the governor for his approbation, including the days of the court's 
sitting before the adjournment, and so many days of the court's sitting 
upon the adjournment, as will make up the full of five days, 
without the governor’s returning the same, with his reasons for not 
approving it, we conceive such bill or resolve has the force of law; 
for all the days of the courts sitting are but one session, although an 
adjournment intervenes. When a prorogation 


term 


takes place, the session 


is ended, and a bill or resolve, after the session is ended, can not 
acquire the force of law.” 
In the case of Johnson City v. Tennessee Eastern Electric Co. (133 


Tenn. pp. 637-653) it was held that a recess of the legislature did not 
prevent the governor from making return of a bill within the consti- 


tutional period, and on his failure so to do, it became a law even 
though he disapproved thereof. 
See also the following cases: Miller v. Harford (11 Neb. p. 377, FF): 


The People v. Hatch (33 Ill. p. 19, FF); State v. South Norwalk (77 
Conn. p. 258, FF) ; Corwin v. Comptroller General (6 8. C. p. 391, FF) ; 
State, ex rel. Crenshaw et al. v. Joseph et al. (175 Ala. p. 579). 

Amer. L, Pp. FF, and 


These cases are discussed in 41 Rev. 32 
Amer. L. Rev. p. 208, FF. 

While this is a question not free from difficulty, it is the opinion of 
your subcommittee the clear intent of the Constitution is that Congress 
shall have the opportunity to consider the President's if 


any; that the adjournment contemplated in the constitutional provision 


215, 


objections, 


relating to presidential objections to bills and return thereof is the 
final adjournment of Congress, not an interim adjournment. Therefore 
your subcommittee is of the belief that the adjournment on July 3, 


1926, of the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, did not suspend 
the President’s duty with reference to bills presented to him on that 
day, wherefore H. R. 5218 became law 


tional 10 days. 


a by the lapse of the constitu 


Your subcommittee therefore recommends that H. Res. 379 be favor 
ably reported. 
Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES A. CHRISTOPHEKSON, 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Chair does now hold this appro- 
priation in order, he has to pass upon the question and there will 
be no necessity hereafter for having a judicial decision in the 
matter. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. And TI will say as to that that in 
my opinion he will pass upon it correctly if he does so hold. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make this observation 
not only with reference to the motion that is now before the 
House but with reference to the precedent that may be estab- 
lished by reason of the Chair’s ruling, and I do it for the purpose 
of assisting the Chair in his decision, whatever it may be, on 
the question of whether this Congress is bound by a decision 
that comes from the Committee on the Judiciary. In my 
judgment, the opinion that has been inserted in this report is 
entirely extrajudicial. It can not bind anybody, and it is of no 
more force and effect than if the same opinion came from some 
other committee of the House. I say this with all due respect 
and deference to the committee that has rendered the decision. 
By reason of the authorities that have been furnished to aid 
the Chair in making his decision, the opinion of the committee 
may be illuminating, but it should not be binding for the reason 
that this has been a most extraordinary proceeding. I do not 
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think the Chair should be controlled one way or the other by a 
decision that came from the Judiciary Committee any more 
than the Chair would be controlled by an opinion separately 
expressed by the gentlemen who compose that committee, and 
those gentlemen in their expression of an opinion would be 
entitled to no more weight than any other person would be 


entitled to receive at the hands of the Chair, expressing his | 


or her opinion concerning this question. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOOD. Yes. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Can the 
session laws passed by the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session? 
Mr. WOOD. No; it was not printed there. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. In that connection it was my purpose 


to suggest to the Chair that the Chair may well take the posi- | 


tion that gentlemen claiming that there is such a law must bring 
him the law. 


Has this law been filed in the office of the Secretary of State | 


as having been enacted by the Congress? As the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] suggested, is it to be found 
in the session laws of the last session of Congress? 


record? 

The CHAIRMAN. In response to the inquiry of the gentle- 
mun from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM], the gentleman is correct 
in a general way, but at the same time the Chair would take 
judicial notice, if he may use that term properly with reference 


to a ruling of the Chair, of the actions of the preceding session | 


of Congress, and the laws that have been passed by it and the 


date thereof, and the time they were submitted to the President. | 
Right on that point, the Chair can not take | 


Mr. WOOD. 
judicial notice of a bill that is not a law. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is a question, 

Mr. TUCKER. And what determines whether it is a law? 

Mr. WOOD. 


distributed among a band of Indians it was a bill the purpose 
of which was to prosecute men who violated the postal laws, 
or something of that character. Suppose that was the question 
before the Chair. Could the Chair take judicial notice of the 
fact that it is a law, when in fact you can find it nowhere 
within the public laws? 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not the records of this Congress that 
are involved? 


and the records of this very Congress show that the bill has 
not come back with the President’s signature, and that no veto 
message has been received, although more than 10 days have 
passed in the meantime. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, as to that, the Chair can not 
take judicial notice of this having become a law by reason of 
the fact that it was held in the hands of the President for 10 


days, because bills must be certified at the expiration of the | 
10 days to the Secretary of State, and that has not been dene in | 
If it had been done, then this bill would be a | 


this instance. 
law, so that I say the Chair can not take judicial notice that 
this is a law because of the fact that he must take judicial 


notice of the law that is published as a law. This bill has | 


never been so published or declared. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 
to publish a law that was passed and has become a law? 
failure would not affect it. 

Mr. WOOD. There is adequate remedy there. 
can be issued against him to do it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mandamus a printer before you determine 
whether it is a law? 

Mr. WOOD. No; you could not do that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the Chair directed a 
reply to me. The Chair, of course, can take judicial notice of 
the fact that the House of Representatives passed a bill, that 
the same bill was passed by the Senate, and the Chair can take 


A mandamus 


judicial notice of the fact that the law was signed by the | 


President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. All 
that is contained in the records. But how can the Chair take 


judicial notice of the fact that this bill may or may not have | 


been delivered to the President? What record shows that this 
bill ever came to the President? 

Mr. BOWLING. The receipt for the reception of it from the 
executive department. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Whatever may be the facts in this case, 
it is possible for a bill to be lost between the time when it 
leaves the Halls of Congress and the time when it should be 
received by the President. 


gentleman inform the House 
whether this particular bill in question has been printed in the 


Should | 
this chairman be requested to undertake and should he under- | 
take to go searching into the files and take an oral opinion | 
given him as to the existence of a law of which there is no legal | 


Mr. Chairman, suppose instead of this being a | 
bill for the appropriation of a certain amount of money to be | 


The records of the Congress show that the bill | 


wiis passed by both Houses, that it was sent to the President, | 


Suppose a ministerial officer fails | 
His | 
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| Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 
| that, the records will show. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I submit the gentlen.an should show 
where there is a record of which the Chair can take judicia} 
notice, to the effect that this bill was delivered to the Preside:; 
and withheld by him. In addition to all these presumptions of 
fact, of which the Chair is required to take so-called judicia| 
notice, the Chair will eventually have to determine the constitu. 
| tional question whether the President may pocket veto a bill 
during the recesses between sessions of the same Congress. [ 
respectfully suggest that the Chair has a right to require, 
and should require, actual proof of the existence and yalidity 
_ of a law, and not base his decision upon presumptions or “ judi- 
| Cial notice” or judicial construction. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and I am asking for recog- 

nition. 
| Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the point of order 
raises the question as to whether H. R. 5218 is law or was pre- 
vented from becoming law by what is known in our legislative 
parlance as a “ pocket veto.” 

The gentleman just preceding me raises another question. He 
takes the position that the Chair can not take cognizance of 
the legislative history of this bill. He states correctly that it 
| is not to be found amoiig the printed laws enacted by the Con- 
gress. But he is in error when he concludes that the chairman 
can not take cognizance of the well-known facts that after pass- 
ing the House this bill was passed by the Senate, that it was duly 
authenticated, that it went to the President of the United States 
on the last day of the last session, and that it received no 
action at the hands of the President, either of approval or 
disapproval, and further that 10 calendar days and also 10 
| legislative days have passed since this bill was received by 

the President. The chairman has very clearly indicated, and 

| correctly so, that these facts, well known and which no geutle- 
| man here or elsewhere will dispute, fall properly within the 
cognizance of the Chair. 

This point out of the way, we come to the main ques- 
tion, in fact the only question, and that is, whether or nat 
under the facts as they related to this bill, it became a law or 
was prevented from becoming a law by the “ pocket veto.” 

The determination of that point depends upon what is meant 
by that part of clause 2, section 7, Article I, of the Constitu- 
tion, which relates to the processes of legislation and to the 
veto power of the President. It is as follows: 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives snd 
| the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President 
of the United States; if he approve it he shall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that House in which it shall 
have originated. * * * If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within 10 days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
| presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had 
| signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law. 
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If there is any question about 


Was the July adjournment such an adjournment as prevents 
from becoming law legislative enactments not approved by the 
| President and not returned by the President, as provided for in 
the Constitution with regard to bills generally? 

An examination of the Constitution discloses that while the 
President has certain functions to perform with regard to legis 
lative processes, he is not a part of the structure of the national! 
legislature. Article I of the Constitution rests the legislative 
power in the Congress. The language is as follows: 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, 


While the Constitution provides that all bills which have 
| passed the two Houses shall go to the President and that he 
| shall have 10 days in which to examine acts of the Congress, 
| formulate objections, if any he have, and return the bills, to- 
gether with his objections, to that House in which the Dil!s 
respectively originate, no absolute veto power is given to the 
| President. When the President shall have examined a given 

bill which does not meet with his approval, and that bill with 
| his objections is returned to the House in which it originated. 
| Congress has two courses of procedure open (o it. If the objec 
| tions seem sound, Congress may meet these objections, and if 
| the objections do not appear to Congress to be sound, Congress 
by a two-thirds vote may make the bill a law despite the Presi- 
dent’s objections. With one exception, even this qualified veto 
power expires within 10 days after receipt of a given bill which 
has been passed by the two Houses. The exception is, when 
| “Congress by their adjournment prevents its return.” There is 
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a definite fixed limitation of 10 days upon the time during 
which the President may suspend the going into effect of a bill 
which has been passed by both Houses, unless and only in the 
eyent Congress adjourns before the expiration of 10 days after 
bill has been sent to the President. In such a case the bill 
ils because Congress having adjourned in the meantime, the 
president is deprived of the period of time deemed necessary by 
the framers of the Constitution in which to examine the bill, 
rmulate his objections, and make return to the House of its 
rigin. 
ior obvious reasons it was not deemed necessary by the fram- 
rs of the Constitution for the President to formulate his objec- 
tions in order to prevent a bill from becoming a law, when by 
| adjournment there is left no Congress to which the return 
within 10 days can be made. But the signature, which indi- 
the approval of the President, is not essential to trans- 
form into a law a bill which has passed the two Houses of Con- 
ess. All he has to do to make such a bill become a law with- 
his approval is to retain possession of same for more than 
0 days after it has been received by him, provided Congress 
vot in the meantime, by an adjournment, destroyed his 
opportunity to have the time fixed in which to examine the bill, 
formulate his objections, and return to the House in which it 
cinated. That is clear. 
\nd it narrows the question to the very definite point as to 
her or not the adjournment of the last session of this 
Congress, its first session, on the 3d day of July last, was such 
adjournment as prevented the President from having the 
ime specified in the Constitution in which to examine H. R. 
5218, formulate his objections thereto, if any, and return the 
bill, together with his objections, to this House, where the bill 
riginated. 
Let us see. When we adjourned on the 3d day of last July. 
did not terminate the Congress. We did not in fact adjourn 
ine die. We recessed; we call that recess a sine die adjourn- 
ment, but it was not an adjournment without day. We ad- 
urned to a day certain, the first Tuesday in December. That 
ite was fixed, not by resolution it is true. It was fixed by the 
Constitution. When we reconvened for the second session of 
Sixty-ninth Congress the first Tuesday of last December we 
reconvened not as a different Congress from that Congress 
ch adjourned on the 3d day of last July, but we reconvened 
same Congress, to continue as though there had been no 
(erruption, no break in point of time. Bills were not reintro- 
wed, committees did not begin their work de novo. We took 
up the whole legislative program, the committees, every agency 
the Houses and of the Congress began exactly at the point 
Vhich we stopped at the end of the last session on the 3d day 
July We were exactly in the situation when we returned 
the second session in December which we are in when we 
on the next day after the adjournment of any legislative 
no interim, no going back and beginning over. The effect 
he adjournment on last July upon legislation then pending, 
upon every legislative process, was the same, no more and 
ss, as will be the effect of the adjournment this evening 
the end of this day’s session. 
If the President had formulated objections to H. R. 5218 and 
ile return as provided for in the Constitution, this House, 
reconvening for the second session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
would have taken under consideration the President’s 
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sage of veto and proceeded exactly as it proceeds with simi- | 


messages which come in during the course of the session. 
Clearly that adjournment in July, therefore, did not prevent 
the President from having the 10 days specified in the Consti- 
n in which to examine H. R. 5218 and return the same to 

is House with his objections, if he had desired to do so. 


Nor | 
| 


did it in any way interfere with the powers or processes of the | 


llouses of Congress with reference to such a message. 

rhere is but one possible question, it seems to me, which 

uld arise out of the application of the constitutional pro- 

sion under consideration, and that does not arise here, as I 
it. That question is whether the 10 days specified in the 
titution are calendar days or legislative days. The ques- 

ti f established customs, the question of the authority of 


agencies of the Houses of Congress to receive veto messages | 


m the President when those Houses are not in session, and 
er 


uld doubtless greatly complicate any question arising out 


uncertainty as to the meaning of the language itself. But 
aut question, fortunately for this determination, is not in- 


10 calendar days merely or 10 legislative days, the period of 
me in either event has long since expired and the bill has not 
en returned. It may be stated in passing, however, that 

When the House adjourned last July, as is the case always with 


similar questions which time and custom have added, | 
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reference to such adjournments, it left its Clerk and other 
agencies of the House to which return could be made, if re- 
quired under the Constitution to be made within 10 calendar 
days. 


REFERRED TO THE COMMITIEER ON THE JUDICIARY 


This question as to the status of H. R. 5218 was referred by 
the House to the Judiciary Committee and by that committee 
to its subcommittee, of which I happen to be a member. There 
has been returned to the House upon that submission the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee on the Judiciary that this 
bill has become a law. If I may express a personal opinion, 
I do not have the slightest question on that point. While the 
question referred never presented itself as being a difficult one, 
I beg to give assurance to the chairman and to the House that 
it was examined with that caution and theroughness which 
the fact of its novelty and importance required. h 

It is suggested by some gentlemen who have spoken that this 
question should have been stibmitted to the Attorney General 
for his opinion. Related to the examination of this question 
as I have been, but for the principle of great importance in- 
volved in that suggestion, 1 would feel it improper for me to 
reply to the suggestion. jut, Mr. Chairman, this question 
touches the power and constitutional right of the legislative 
branch to act in the discharge of its duty, its chief constitu- 
tional duty, the enactment of laws. Such a question should 
never be submitted for the construction of an agency of either 
of the other branches of the Government. In such circum 
stances I trust that the House will always formulate its own 
judgment, through its own agencies, and act upon the responsi- 
bility of its own judgment. Otherwise the legislative branch 
of the Government surrenders its constitutional position, a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, and subordinates itself, its 


responsibility, its judgment, its legislative independence, and 
its constitutional power and duty to the judgment of an 
agency of another branch of the Government, on a point of 


actual or potential conflict with that branch of the Govern- 
ment. It is a mistaken conception of our Constitution that it 
can be changed only by the method specified in the document 
itself. It is changed by surrender, by practice. It is just as 
possible for this House, in effect, to change the Constitution 
defining its powers and duties to change by a surrender so long 
acquiesced in that public opinion and the courts themselves will 
accept the construction which the House places by practice upon 
the constitutional provision defining its own power, as it is 
possible to make the change by the method provided in the Con 
stitution. We know the persuasive force and power upon 
future determination of precedent. We know the danger of a 
bad precedent. 


The plan and philosophy of our system of government is 
plainly revealed by the Constitution. It is the business of 
the Congress to make the laws. The President has the right 
and duty to examine bills and to submit to the body of origin 
objections. The Constitution limits the time in which he can 


hold them without action. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the centle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. To adopt any other construc 


tion would be to curtail the legislative powers materially? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; and without any reason 
because there has been time, the entire period provided by the 
Constitution, for the President to have examined the bill and 
returned the sar.e to this House with his objections, if he had 


desired or felt it his duty to do so. And clearly no such ad 
journment of Congress took place between the time the bill 
reached the President and the expiration of 10 days, whether 


calendar or legislative days, as to prevent, or in any degree in- 
terfere with the fullest opportunity to examine the bill and re- 
turn it to the House where it originated. The fact that those 
whose duty it is to print the laws enacted by the Congress did 


not print this one does not in the slightest degree affect i 
validity. A ministerial] officer after the completion of is- 
| lative processes can not nullify an act of Congres The fact 
| that the President may have thought this bill “ pocket v 


can not affect the fact of its status 


The only question is, Has the constitutional requirements 
with reference to enactment of legislation been complied with‘ 
The specific language of the Constitution fixes definitely the 
| status of the bill. It became a law under the language of the 


| Constitution—“ If any bill shall not be returned by the Presi 
lved, because whether the Constitution gives to the President | 


dent within 10 days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have be 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment pr« 
vent its return.” The July adjournment not having prevented 
the return “to the House in which it shall have originated,” 
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this bill became and is a law, every requirement of the Consti- 
tution with reference to legislative enactments having been met. 

Mr. HAST&SGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. ‘There is no minority opinion by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as to this resolution? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; the opinion and the report 
were unanimous. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
for a question? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I just want to make this obser- 


Will the gentleman yield to me 


vation in reply to the statement made by the gentleman from | 


Illinois |Mr. CuinpBiom] that the Chair had no notice that this 
question Jad ever been presented to the President. 
committtee’s report I cite this language: 

Whereas the of the United States duly passed and pre- 
sented to the President of the United States on the 3d day of July, 
1926, duly attested as required by law, H. R. 5218, entitled “ An act to 
carry into effect the twelfth article of the treaty between the United 
States and the Shawnee Tribe of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 
1868": and 


Congress 


Whereas the President has not returned said bill with his objections 
in writing to the House of Representatives, in which the bill originated. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. What does that prove? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It proves beyond question that 
by presumption these things which the gentleman disputes have 
been done. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, before the Chairman rules, I 
wish to call his attention to section 816 of the House Manual, 
which I think is absolutely decisive on this proposition. After 
citing a number of incidents and requirements, it winds up with 
this clause—and we object to this because of the fact that 
nothing has been shown that there was authority of law for 
this amendment. I read: 


In the administration of the rule it is the practice that those -up- 
holding an item of appropriation should have the burden of showing 
the law authorizing it. 


Mr. BOWLING. 
there? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BOWLING. 
man’s satisfaction, 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BOWLING. There was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a declaration of this House. The House resolved cer- 
tain things, and in that resolution this House—not the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, but this House—stated certain things 
and facts, that the Congress of the United States had duly 
passed and presented to the President of the United States on 
the 3d of July, 1926, this act; and that the President had not 
returned it with his objections in writing to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Those were the things that were found to be the 
facts in this resolution that was passed by the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the question here 
presented for the Chair to determine is whether or not this 
appropriation is in order. If in order, there must be a law 
authorizing it. Every time a point of order is made the Chair 
has to determine whether or not a law is in existence authoriz- 
ing the appropriation to which the point of order is made. But 
these gentlemen say it was not printed in the session acts. 
That leaves it as a matter for the printer to say whether a law 
is a law or not. How is the Chair to determine that question 
unless it follows the committee’s opinion—the opinion of the 
committee in this House charged with the duty of determining 
legal questions, and that is the Committee on the Judiciary? 
That committee says it is the law. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not true that when a law becomes a law 
Congress takes cognizance of it as such? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. This House construes the 
Constitution every day we sit to determine the law by which 
we act upon a question, When we pass a law we determine 
that that is not already the law, and if not a law, then we 
make it a law. This binds the House to a matter of procedure, 
just as a rule of the House would bind us. Of course, this is 
not a judicial construction ; the Supreme Court might determine 
hereafter that it is not a law. But the Chair has got to deter- 
mine for the purpose of procedure whether this is a law or not, 
and the committee charged with matters of legal procedure 
says it is a law. Will the Chair follow the committee, or will 
it follow some one in the Printing Office who either fails to 
print or did print this law? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


I think I can answer that to the gentle- 


In the | 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The question I am arguing is the eyi- 
dence which is necessary for the chairman of this committee 
to have in order to determine that there is a law in existence, 
I do not think the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
should be required to go outside the official record to determine 
whether or not a law is in existence. I think the chairman 
of the committee should follow the same rule of law as the 
courts of the land in reference to determining whether a statute 
exists or not; and, following that line of reasoning and for 
that purpose, I quote from the statutes contained in Barnes's 
Federal Code, 1919. This law was passed by the Congress 
itself, which made it applicable to the courts and all the people 
of the country. Of course, if Congress does not want to be 
bound by its own law, perhaps it has the power to evade and 
avoid it; but this is a principle which Congress laid down in 
proving what is a law. I read: 


Src. 6421. Laws and Statutes at Large as evidence; con- 
tents: The pamphlet copies of the statutes and the bound copies of the 
acts of each Congress shall be legal evidence of the laws and treaties 
therein contained in all the courts of the United States and of the 
several States therein. The said pamphlets and the Statutes at Large 
shall contain all laws, joint and concurrent resolutions passed by Con- 
gress, and also all conventions, treaties, proclamations, and agreements. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. With all due respect, is not 
the gentleman quibbling? Is the gentleman meeting the ex- 
traordinary situation which exists in regard to this law, if it be 
a law? Of course, this is an entirely new question which is 
presented here. It is impossible for the Chair to have in mind 
at all times every statute that is on the books. Therefore, as a 
matter of convenience and in the interest of good procedure, the 
burden rests upon one who offers an amendment to show the 
law for it, if it be challenged on the ground that there is no 
law. That which the gentleman has just read applies to the 
ordinary law, but this is a most extraordinary situation which 
exists here. Here is a case in which a bill went to the President 
and was not acted upon. The question was raised and by reso- 
lution of this House itself the question was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee with instructions to report; that com- 
mittee has reported and that report is a matter of record in 
the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the House has not even adopted the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary, I submit. Some gen- 
tlemen have argued on the theory that the House has adopted 
this report of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MICHENER,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no question about that which 
the gentleman has read being the law, so far as the courts are 
concerned. For instance, the McFadden bank bill was signed 
by the President on yesterday. It took effect immediately, but 
it has not been printed as yet. However, it could be cited in 
any court of the land as the law, and it is not necessary that 
it be printed in a pamphlet, such as is suggested by the para- 
graph which the gentleman has just read. That simply provides 
that authenticated printed laws may be cited in the courts, but 
does not exclude other methods of proying laws. The McFad- 
den banking bill is the law to-day, although it has not yet been 
printed. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. It makes those laws evidence, bul 
it does not exclude what may not be in there. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My argument is that when Congress has 
adopted a statute showing the manner in which the passage of 
a law shall be proven, then we ourselves should follow that rule. 
Surely the Presiding Officer should not be required to decide a 
constitutional question in determining whether a law exists. 
Suppose the enrolled copy, sent to the Executive, was actually 
lost and is not now in existence? Suppose that copy was not 
correctly enrolled and the President never had an opportunity 
to sign the bill actually passed by both Houses? Is the chair- 
man of this committee to assume that every act requisite for 
the validity of a law has been performed and finally determine 
a constitutional question which has never been decided by the 
court of last resort? Assuredly that is not the function or the 
duty of the chairman of this committee. He should enforce the 
rule that the burden of proof is upon the proponents of tle 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but does the 
gentleman from Indiana desire recognition? 


Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit a 


The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


Session 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have this observation to which 
| desire to call the attention of the Chair before he rules, and 
‘hat is the appropriation asked for here is not based upon law, 
hut it is based upon a bill. That is not a law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman from In- 
diana know that the President did not intend that this bill 

ould become a law? ~ 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He did not veto it, and he did not 
have to veto it; if he held it 10 days and did not veto it then it 

came a law. How does the gentleman know but what the 
President intended for this to become a law? The Judiciary 
Committee says it is a law, and how can the gentleman contend 
it is not? 

Mr. WOOD. The opinion of the Judiciary Committee may 
be wrong, but nevertheless whatever opinion the Judiciary Com- 
mittee may have rendered is of no more avail, force, and effect 
than if it had been rendered by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I only want to add two or 
three sentences in answer to what the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. CainpBLoM] has said. He quotes the statute which 
provides what shall be evidential as proof of an existing law, 
hut suppose this very question was debated in a court of justice? 
it would not find proof of it in the book of statutes quoted, 
but they would have to take the facts just as the Chair will 
have to take them here. The committee has found certain 
facts; those facts are before you; the committee was asked to 
furnish those facts to the House for its information and the 
Chair knows from these facts the history of this piece of legis- 
lation, that it went into the President's hands, that the Con- 
gress did not adjourn finally and that it has never been returned 
to the Congress. These are the facts, and this House has the 
right to settle in the first instance any constitutional question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The ques- 
tion presented by the point of order is somewhat doubtful 

nd has been the subject of much discussion, It probably 
never will be definitely and finally settled until a decision 
ix rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States. How- 
ever, the Chair is satisfied that he can take judicial notice of the 
fact that the act in question passed the House of Representa- 

es and passed the Senate: also that there is a legal pre- 
mption that the officers whose duty it was to present the 
ime to the President performed their duty; that that duty 
been performed and that the bill reached the President's 
hands. Such being the case it is not material whether it has 
leon printed as a part of the Federal statutes. The validity of 
statute does not depend upon its being printed in some 
horized compilation of the Federal laws. 

While the resolution reported by the Judiciary Committee 

merely the opinion of that committee, it is an opinion ren- 

ed by attorneys of the highest standing and reputation. The 
Chair has had only a brief interval in which to examine this 
plicated question. The Judiciary Committee had all the 
necessary and rendered a unanimous opinion that the 

ute in question had been legally enacted. 

rhe opinion, therefore, although not binding on the House 


binding on the Chair, is very persuasive at this time. Ac- 
rdingly the Chair overrules the point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Road on Leech Lake Indian Reservation, Minn. (tribal funds): For 


construction of a road on the Leech Lake Indian Reservation, in the 
te of Minnesota, from the Chippewa sanatorium at Onigum to con 

nect with State Highway No. 34, as authorized by the act approved 
y 3, 1926, fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $6,000, payable from funds 
deposit to the credit of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

lhe Clerk read as follows: 


\mendment offered by Mr. Howarp: On page 32, afier line 23, add a 
w paragraph, as follows: 
Winnebago Indian Reservation, Nebr.: For improvement of a road 
een the reservation and hospital headquarters and the Cornhusker 


Washington) Federal Highway, a distance of miles, $6,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. 


° 
- 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain briefly 
to all who may be interested with reference to this matter. It 
had been intended to get the estimate of the department for 
his, but for some reason it was overlooked by those having the 
matter in charge, and now I have been receiving a number of 
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letters from the superintendent and other people out there tell- 
ing about the awful condition of this roadway since the recent 
heavy snowstorm, and if we do not get it through now there 
will not be opportunity to fix it for another winter. This is a 
matter of only $6,000, and I think everybody connected with the 
public service out there is for it. The Government is asked 
only to provide the gravel for the road, and some little bridges, 
and the county has agreed to take care of all the balance of the 
expense. I sincerely hope the point will not be made against 
the amendment, because I know the Chair will sustain it. It 
does seem to me this is an emergency case, and the amount is 
very small and for a good purpose, and I think it ought to go 
through. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 


Mr. CRAMTON. I understand this is to construct a high- 
way that is not on the reservation. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, no; it is to gravel a highway. 

Mr. CRAMTON, One that is not on the reservation? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; it runs from the reservation head- 


quarters where the hospital is over to Cornhusker or Wash- 
ington Federal Highway, 2 miles, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the expenditure to be made entirely upon 
an Indian reservation? 

Mr. HOWARD. Not entirely, no; but almost so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no authorization for the expenditure, it being, at least 
in part, not upon an Indian reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska concedes 
the amendment is subject to a point of order, and therefore the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; I concede it is subject to a point of 
order; but, Mr. Chairman, it being such an emergency case 
and the amount involved being so small, I thought the point 
might not be raised. Of course, if it is, I have to yield. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Truson having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 
announced that the President had, on the several dates as indi- 
cated below, approved and signed House bills and House joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

On February 10, 1927: 

H. R. 12109. An act to amend section 115b of subchapter 3 of 
chapter 1 of the District of Columbia Code; and 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend section 1135, chapter 31, 
District of Columbia Code. 

On February 11, 1927: 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and de- 
pendent children of soldiers and sailors of the said war,” ap- 
proved December 23, 1924; 

H. R. 15959. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and oflices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain French guns which belong to the United 
States and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to 
the city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

H. R. 13451. An act to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same, in line of duty, in the military or naval service of the 
United States; and to amend section 4788 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States by increasing the rates therein for 
artificial limbs ; and 

H. R. 14248. An act to amend the provisions contained in the 
act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in succession to 
act as Secretary of the Navy. 

On February 12, 1927: 


of the 


H. R. 6806. An act authorizing the payment of a claim to 
Alexander J. Thompson; 
H. R. 8685. An act for the relief of Henry 8S. Royce; 


H. R. 9919. An act for the relief of Stanton & Jones; 

H. R. 9667. An act for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; 

H. R. 11325. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof; 
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Hi. R. 2491. An act for the relief of Gcrdan A. Dennis; 

H.R. 7921. An act to authorize the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in 
the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 12889. An act to relinquish the title of the United 
States to the land in the claim of Moses Steadham, situate in 
the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

H.R. 15821. An act to revise the boundary of the Hawaii 


National Park on the island of Maui in the Territory of | 


Hawaii; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; 

H. R. 2184. An act for the relief of James Gaynor; 

H. R. 7156. An act for the relief of Maurice E. Kinsey; 

H. R. 13481. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to accept title for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa., with 
mineral reservations; and 

H. R. 12064. An act 


tional and public-park purposes. 

On February 14, 1927: 

H. R.1105. An act for the relief of the Kelly Springfield 
Motor Truck Co. of California ; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Charles C. Hughes; 

H. R. 4876. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Joseph 
R. Hebblethwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, 


United States Army, the sum of $237.90, disallowed by the | 


Comptroller General of the United States; 

H. R. 4719. An act for the relief of the New Braunfels Brew- 
ing Co.; 

H. R. 5866. 
tion Co, ; 

H. R. 6586. An act for the relief of Russell W. Simpson ; 

H. R. 7617. An act to authorize payment to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling stock at 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922; 

H. R. 8345. An act for the relief of Crane Co.; 

H. R. 9045. An act to establish a national military park at 
and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve his- 
torical points connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, 
including Salem Church, Va.; 

H. R. 9287. An act for the relief of Albert G. Tuxhorn; 

H. R. 9912. An act approving the transaction of the adjutant 
general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers 
from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States 
property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and the 
State of Oregon from accountability therefor ; 

H. R. 10076. An act for the relief of the estate of William C. 
Perry, late of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, Pa.; 

H. R. 10130. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club 
of Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battle- 
ship that is now, or may be, in his custody ; 

H. R. 10725. An act for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley; 

Ii. R. 11762. An act to provide fer the sale of uniforms to 
individuals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States ; 

H. R. 12212. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited schools, 
colleges, and universities ; 

Hi. R. 12309. An act for the relief of the Bell Telephone Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. ; 

HI. R. 12852. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
accept on behalf of the United States title in fee simple to a 
certain strip of land and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carolina ; 

H. R. 12931, An act to provide for maintaining, promoting, and 
advertising the International Trade Exhibition; 

H. R. 15537. An act to amend section 476 and section 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 15604. An act for the promotion of rifle practice 
throughout the United States; 

H. R. 15651. An act to encourage breeding of riding horses for 
Army purposes; and 

H. R. 15653. An act to furnish publie quarters, fuel, and light 
to certain civilian instructors in the United States Military 
Academy. 

On February 15, 1927: 

Hi. R. 11768. An act to regulate the importation of milk and 
cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting the 
dairy industry of the United States and protecting the public 
health ; 

H. R. 14242. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works at Quan- 
tico, Va.; and 


An act for the relief of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
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county of San’ Juan, in. the State of Washington, for recrea- | 
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H. RR. 5991. An act authorizing the adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Black Hills and Harney Forests, and for other 
purposes. 

On February 16, 1927: 

H. R-, 4553. An act authorizing the President to restore Com.- 
mander George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a place on 
the list of commanders of the Navy to rank next after Com- 
mander David W. Bagley, United States Navy. 

On February 17, 1927: 

H. R. 11601. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Ciyil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, etc. ; 

H. R. 1231. An act for the relief of Mary Moore; 

H,. R. 34382. An act for the ~elief of Joel C. Clore; 

H. R. 9319. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the Order of 
Merit, first class, and the Order of Merit, second class; and 

H. R. 11421. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Alabama for State park and game preserye 


| purposes. 


On February 21, 1927: 

H. R. 11803. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of schools therein, and for other purposes. 

On February 23, 1927: 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
the eradication or control of the European corn borer; 

H. R. 16249. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; 

Hi. R. 16863. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16888. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of Paducah, Ky., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Ohio River ; 

H. R. 9971. An act for the regulation of radio communications, 
and for other purposes ; and 

H. R. 11615, An act providing for the cession to the State of 
Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at Battery 
Cove, near Alexandria, Va. 

On February 24, 1927: 

H. R. 10728. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., cer- 
tain property in the the city of San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 11278. An act to authorize the erection of a statue of 
Henry Clay; 

H. R. 16576. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the Judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16775. An act to limit the application of the internal- 


| revenue tax upon passage tickets. 


On February 25, 1927: 

H.R.2. An act to further amend the national banking laws 
and the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15547. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9916. An act to revise the boundary of the Grand 
Canyon National Park in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11064. An act for the relief of R. W. Hilderbrand ; 

H. R. 14842. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a 
point opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, 
Ohio; 

H. R. 14920. An act to amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Develop- 
ment Co, for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River near Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926; and 

H. R. 15414. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital site 
in Rapides Parish, La. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Colorado River front work and levee system: The appropriation 
“Colorado River front work and levee system, 1927,” $35,000, and the 
appropriation “Colorado River front work and levet system, 1928,” 
$35,000, shall be available during the fiscal year 1928 to defray the costs 
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of operating and maintaining the Colorado River front work and levee 
system adjacent to the Yuma Federal irrigation project in Arizona and 
California subject only to section 4 of the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved January 21, 
1927, and shall be available also for the general objects of expenditure 
enumerated in the fourth paragraph under the caption “Bureau of 
Reclamation” in the Interior Department appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1928. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SwWInG: Page 35, line 21, insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“lor protecting lands and property in the Imperial Valley and else- 
where along the Colorado River within the limits of the United States 
against injury or destruction by reason of changes in the channels of 
the Colorado River, and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
expend any portion of such money within the limits of the Republic 
of Mexico as he may deem proper in accordance with such agreements 
for the purpose as may be made with the Republic of Mexico, $750,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that it is not authorized by existing law. 
If the gentleman desires, I will reserve it for a brief statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving a pojut of order, Mr. Chairman, 
what is the program? Are we goirg to stay here until 6 or 7 or 
8 o'clock to-night? 

Mr. WOOD. We are going to finish this bill to-night if we 
can, 

Mr. BLANTON. If we are going to finish the bill to-night, 
what is the use of having an argument on an amendment against 
which a point of order is going to be made, and in all proba- 
bility sustained? 

Mr. SWING. If the gentleman will permit, I will be glad, 
to the best of my ability, to expla:a why. 

In another body a bill which would have given complete 
security and protection to the imperial Valley has met a fatal 
obstacle known as unlimited debate. It is 2: if a human being 
were drowning in a river while a maniac on the bank with 
a rifle in his hands prevented the onlookers from going to 
the relief of the drowning man. The filibuster has been the 
weapon in the Lands of three or fou: men to sucessfully pre- 
vent Congress from going to the relief of Imperial Valley, 
imperiled by the floods of the Colorado River. The Boulder 
dam woulc have provided a complete remedy for the flood 
menace threatening a dozen communities on the lower Colo- 
rado River. But action on the permanent control o2 the Colo- 
rado is now postponed until next Congress, and resort must 
now be made to temporary expediencies. 

This Congress has made ample provision for the protection of 
that part of the river front along the Yuma Valley in Arizona 
and which is to be protected under the provision of the bill 
which has just been read, 

My amendment is in the language of the act passed by Con- 
gress in 1910 to meet a similar emergency when the Colorado 
was threa.ening to break into Imperial Valley, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States was then authorized to expend 
$1,000,000 to prevent the destruction of a half a dozen com- 
munities in Imperial Valley, the home of 60,000 American 
citizens, 

I hold in my hand the report of the United States Weather 
Bureau. It is apparent to me, from this report, that the 
lower Colorado River Basin is to be threatened this summer 
with the greatest flood that has come down the river in the 
past five or six years. The physical conditions in the delta 
are unfavorable f meeting an unusual flood. The report of 
engineers who have recently made a study of these conditions 
declares that any high floods will in all probability break into 
Imperial Valley. 

These people have bonded themselves, they have themselves 
spent between five and six million dollars for river-front pro- 
tection. Their lands are heavily mortgaged, their credit has 
been greatly impaired by the flood menace to the extent that 
even the Federal Farm Loan Board refuses to loan them 
money. They have gone as far as they can go. Permanent 
protection by Congress has been denied them through a fili- 
buster in another body. I am asking this temporary relief to 
sive them until Congress can have an opportunity to act on 
the Boulder dam. This amount is less than half what the 
engineers estimate must be expended between now and June 
1 in order to keep the river out of the valley this summer. 
The people will have to make up the balance themselves. I 
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ask that the Government do as mnch for these people who 
live on the California side of the river as it has already done 
for the people who live on the Arizona side. Unless some pro- 
tection is provided now there may be no Imperial Valley to 
save when the next Congress meets. [Applause.] 

The situation in the Palo Verde Valley, which is just north 
of the Imperial Valley, is almost as desperate, and in my 
amendment is included the sum of $250,000 for river-front pro- 
tective work in front of that valley. The case for the people 
of Palo Verde Valley is well stated in the following letter from 
the Palo Verde irrigation district: 


PALO VERDE IRRIGATION District, 
Blythe, Calif., December 20, 1928. 
Hon. Puit D. Swine, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Str: The people of the Palo Verde Valley, through the 
directors of the Palo Verde irrigation district, do hereby make an 
appeal for Federal aid to be expended for the purpose of protecting 
the lands and property in the Palo Verde Valley, Calif., against injury 
or destruction by reason of the changes in the channel of the Colorado 
River. 

We believe that construction of the Laguna Dam has caused a 
very serious condition to develop in the southern part of the Palo 
Verde Valley; to wit, the river has not scoured out its channe) for 
several years, causing large bends to form, which in turn has caused 
the water to back up against the levees to a very dangerous point 
This year the waters were within a few inches of the top of the 
levee, and only by the good fortune that the river was far below 
normal discharge were we saved from another great flood. 

You no doubt well remember the great catastrophe which befell 
this Valley in May, 1922, when over half of its lands were under 
water on account of the river cutting the levees, causing many to lose 
their homes. The newly constructed $150,000 hotel at Ripley stood 
in*four feet of water for over a month, when the water finally 
receded. By a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) May 25, 1922, we 
understand $200,000 was recommended to be appropriated by the 
proper committee to assist this stricken valley, but through very ill- 
advised action which was taken without the knowledge of the 
board of directors of the water company, and against the desires 
of the people, this appropriation was refused and canceled. 

Since that time the people of the Palo Verde Valley have been 
striving to reestablish themselves, but a good many have given up 
hope, and unless some relief is given them, more may do likewise. This 
valley has bonded itself for $1,625,330.36 for construction of levees, 
and since then has spent an additional $800,000 trying to control 
the river. Due to the serious condition which is developing in the 
southern part of the valley, probably caused by Laguna Dam, other 
work is now vitally necessary. 

We understand that Mr. Elwood Mead, Director of the Reclamation 
Bureau, has arranged that Colonel Jackson, from the Yuma project, 
report on the situation in the Imperial Valley. We have wired Mr. 
Mead, asking that, if possible, Colonel Jackson make a report on our 
situation also. 

The Middle West is given flood protection by under the 
guise of aiding navigation, although it is well understood that in many 
places there is no navigation to aid. As a technicality, the Colorado 
River may be a navigable stream, and as such, we understand, the War 
Department to-day maintains control of all obstructions placed therein. 
The river was navigated by Captains Mellon and Polhemus for many 
years following 1866, running boats from Yuma to Needles. The river 
is navigated to-day by ferries and also by the Palo Verde irrigation 
district in patroling during flood times. 

We understand that the people of the Yuma district received con- 
gressional aid; that the river is riprapped at that point; and that 
while the cost of riprapping was originally charged against the reclama- 
tion project that last year the Secretary of the Interior charged off the 
entire cost thereof. The Imperial Valley has also received the benefit 
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of congressional appropriations. We have never received one cent of 
Federal aid, notwithstanding our resources are not comparable with 
those of the great Imperial Valiey. 

In the event of another great catastrophe such as that of 1922, and 
which is imminent, the Palo Verde Valley may meet the end of its 
resources. The valley comprises some 90,000 acres, 35,000 of which 
are under cultivation, and as it is, without any catastrophe, the tax 


rate has gradually risen until it has become almost confiscatory, rising 
from $13.36 per $100 in 1921 to $38.76 per $100 valuation in 1925. 
Twenty-five hundred acres, after being delinquent for five years, have 
been sold to the State; that is, becoming State lands from which no 
tax is derived. The valley is devoted mostly to the raising of cotton, 
alfalfa, and grapes, and owing to the slump in these products a good 
deal more property will go delinquent and probably revert back to 
State lands, 
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Realizing that we have no means with which to send a committee 
before Congress, we ask that you give us your whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in presenting our plight. 

Very truly yours, 
Paco VERDE IRRIGATION District, 
O. W. MALURGUN, Assistant Secretary. 


To show the critical condition in the delta and the serious 
threat to Imperial Valley I will quote the following excerpts 
from the reports of the various engineering authorities ap- 
pointed by the Government departments and California organi- 
zations to report on the present critical flood situation along 
the lower Colorado River: 


R. M. PRIEST, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


In 1926 there is a distant raise (of the flood plane) noticeable along 
the levee for 10 miles. 

The river should be led now toward the southward and away from 
the low ground and old channels that lie to the north and west. 

The levee system, from its junction with the Okerson Levee at mile 
post 18 to its present end, should be raised before the next summer’s 
flood (1927). 

It is quite probable that the river will find its way and concentrate 
in the old Bee River channel, if not prevented. 

The Volcano Levee, the last line of defense, will be subject to any 
flood stage to withstand pressure from pounded water and possible 
erosive action. 

The Volcano Levee is a dike about 16 feet in height, with a crown 
width of about 14 feet, and it is founded on a salt marsh for about 
4 miles. On the land-side toe of this levee small boils or springs 
were noted, and ground so soft that it will not support a man. Capil- 
lary attraction keeps the levee moist for a distance of about 4 feet 
up the slope. Should this levee fail, the flow through the breach would 
concentrate in the New River channel, which starts immediately behind 
it, and probably would divert the whole river into this barronca, 
and create a condition much harder to handle than that of 1906-7, 
when the river was flowing through the Alamo and New Rivers to 
Salton Sea. 


PROF, FRANK ADAMS, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


With a high flood, water in substantial quantity will get into Volcano 
Lake and up against Volcano Levee if no steps are taken to prevent it. 


COL. T. H, JACKSON, DIVISION ENGINEER, UNITED STATES ARMY, CORPS OF 


ENGINEERS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(Detailed to report the Colorado River flood situation, made November 
17, 1926) 


The lack of definite topographic data covering the area south of the 
and Volcano Levees renders it impossible to form any definite 
opinion of the general situation in that area or to determine definitely 
what should be done to meet the present situation. That it is a serious 
one can not be denied, and it is obvious that action, prompt and 
vigorous, is necessary to prevent it from becoming more serious. 

The levee situation is not satisfactory. There is need of strengthen- 
ing the main levee at several points and the raising of it at its lower 
end. 

There is no sound reason, in my opinion, for the belief that there 
will be no considerable flow into Volcano Lake. 

The for clearing in and near existing channels and the 
clearing of openings along natural drainage lines to facilitate the escape 
of flood waters and assist scour of channels is urgent. 

Voleano Levee is a well-constructed levee. The ground upon which 
it is however, is unsatisfactory as a levee base. The soil 
appears to contain a large quantity ef volcanic ash and decayed vege- 
table matter, 

The object of this report is to present the existing local situation 
and to indicate what work, if any, is needed to give immediate relief. 
This problem, however, can not be considered without some considera- 
tion of the general flood situation. There are two methods of con- 
trolling the floods in the lower Colorado River. One is by storage of the 
flood waters in reservoirs in the upper river. Such storage will elimi- 
nate the bulk of the silt and in doing so make control in the delta a 
simple matter irrespective of the amount of water flowing into it at any 
time, for when relieved of its silt burden the river will scour out its 
channel below Yuma and create a well-defined channel lying well below 
its banks. In my opinion it is reasonable to expect that under such a 
condition the river bed in this stretch will lower as much as a foot 
per year for the first 25 years after the silt is removed by storage. 

The second method of control is by levees. In view of the magni- 
tude of the silt problem and the peculiar topographic situation in the 
delta, the control of floods by means of levees will be difficult and ex- 
pensive. Further, it is probable that such control will become more 
difficult and more expensive each year. 

Irrespective of which of the above solutions may be finally adopted, 
there will be a period during which neither will give the needed pro- 


Saiz 


necessity 


located, 
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tection from overflow into the Imperial Valley. If control is to be by 
storage, it will be 8 to 10 years after the adoption of the project before 
the desired protection will be secured. With the second method it will 
be at least three or four years before the desired protection can be 
obtained. To meet the present situation, therefore, it is necessary that 
some plan be adopted at once and carried out promptly. 


Col. William Kelly’s paper, read in 1925 before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, states in part in this connection: 
. > * © . * . 


If the new levee should fail, however, the river would return to Vol- 
cano Lake and again threaten the valley with inundation over the 
Volcano Lake levee. The new levee is a substantial structure with a 
railroad throughout its full length and rock revetment on the river 
side. During the long flood season, however, the ground under and on 
both sides of the levee becomes saturated and softened so that, if the 
river in its meanders should start a direct attack, the levee might fail 
by undercutting in spite of all efforts to save it. Between $6,000,000 
and $7,000,000 has been spent on the flood protection of Imperial Val- 
ley. The annual maintenance is said to be from $200,000 to $600,000. 
GEORGE W. BOSCHKE, CHIEF ENGINEER SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD Co, 


It is now necessary to repair the break in the new levee and open 
up a channel through the driftwood to prevent the next flood (1927) 
from flowing into Volcano Lake; thence, into Imperial Valley Basin. 

In case of even a reasonable flood in the Colorado River, there is 
great danger that the flood waters will get away and flow into Salton 
Sea, doing a vast amount of damage to the Imperial Valley. 


MR. RUSSELL CHASE, ASSISTANT ENGINEER SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO, 
(Detailed on the present Colorado River flood investigation) 


Any program of levee construction and maintenance for flood pro- 
tection of the Imperial Valley evidently must have the maintenance 
work continued from year to year, regardiess of the construction of 
flood-control dams. 

The most economical levee program apparently should be to ex- 
tend the levee to the deep-tidal channel where the silt and driftwood 
would be carried away by the tides. Such a program would require 
constructing about 32 miles of channel with levees, the location and 
cost of which would have to be determined by a careful survey. 


Cc. J, ALLISON, CONSULTING ENGINEBR FOR MEXICAN LANDOWNERS 


In 1910 the United States Government provided a million doilars in 
an attempt to withdraw the river from Volcano Lake because of the 
recognized unstable character of the Volcano Lake country for levee 
construction, The attempt was unsuccessful. The levee was contin- 
ually raised and repaired at great expense, and under extremely hazard- 
ous conditions, for a period of the following 10 years. In 1920 the 
water had reached such a height against Volcano Levee and the 
grounded conditions had become so serious that a second attempt was 
made to withdraw the waters from Volcano Lake. This time the work 
was successful and at a cost of about one-half a million dollars the 
river was cut to the south through Pascadero Cut, away from the lake 
country. 

Any diversion of the river at this time to Volcano Levee can not 
again be rediverted to the south until the completion of a flood-contro! 
dam in the upper regions of the river. ‘The first hich-flood stage of the 
river coming after the diversion of the water against Volcano Levee 
will overtop the structure or will go under it. 

To repair and heighten the structure is physically a most stupendous 
task; financially its cost wil! finally reach figures running into millions 
of dollars; practically it is unsafe to subject the structure to hydro- 
static heads, even as great as it has had against it in the past, as the 
subfoundations and earthquakes alone preclude any safe reinforcement. 
Estimate of cost of emergency work to be done in order to safeguarid 

Imperial Valley against i927 summer floods, as prepared by C. J. Alli- 

son, engineer 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1927. 

Estimate of work required on Imperial Valley levees in preparation 
for 1927 flood and through the 1927 flood period. (An early spring 
flood will prevent the completion of some of the items included.) 

I. Raising and strengthening Imperial Valley levees, mile 

20 to mile 31, 500,000 cubic yards rock 

II, Retards and channel training between mile 20 and 
Pescadero Dam 

Ill. Emergency equipment, in addition to district equip- 
ment (rental value of engines, cars, steamshovels, 
etc., as priced by Southern Pacific R. R. Co.) -...-- 

IV. Temporary raising and levee along Bee River cone to 

hold coming flood from Volcano Lake, 350,000 cubic 
yards, at 20 cents 

V. Brusbing-out and drag-line work cutting portion of 

flood waters southerly into lower — (based on 


Pescadero cut eonstruction without the dam), 
600,000 cubic yards, at 20 cents, including clear- 


$500, 000 
200, 000 


41, 000 


70, 000 


120, 000 


ing 
VI. Brushing out lower flood channels southeasterly from 
ee BG eR aS ee ae oe a 
VIi. Maintenance of levees during flood period, based ou 
average costs of this item for the past 10 years_-- 


45, 000 


200, 090 








1927 


VILL. Surveys and investigations of lower delta of the Colo- 
rado to the Gulf of Lower California to determine 
method of completing Imperial Valley's protection 
until Boulder dam becomes effective__....________ $150, 000 


1, 326, 000 
331, 500 


1, 657, 500 
It is my opinion that the limiting provision for emergency flood pro- 








Total of above items__._..~........ atiey neeereininmcamend 
vineering, supervision, and contingencies, 25 per cent____ 





Complete total 


roteetion for Imperial Valley this year should be $2,000,000. As a 
‘inimum amount, it should not be less than the amount of this 
stimate 


rhe surveys provided for in the above estimate will determine the 
necessary work on the lower river until the Boulder dam is completely 
effective. 

Che above estimates do not take into consideration the sums necessary 
to preserve the Palo Verde levees, which will be in addition. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, fortunately debate is not 
unlimited in this body; fortunately, also, for the Treasury of 
United States, it is customary in this body not to approve 

f expenditures of magnitude without some investigation in 
due course by the properly constituted committee of the House. 
rhe item before us has had no consideration by a committee 
of the House; no figures before us; nothing to indicate that 
anything of real magnitude would be accomplished. The item 
is not only not authorized by law, but it is legislation author- 
izing certain acts in another country and certain negotiations 
therefor, and I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of commissioners: For fees of United States commissioners 
nd justices of the peace acting under section 1014, Revised Statutes 
+ 


he 


Fees 


of the United States, for the fiscal years that follow: 

For 1922, $311.10. 

For 1925, $12,994.95. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairn.an, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On page 38, line 11, strike out “ $12,994.95" and insert in lieu 


thereof “ $13,029.70.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous expenses: For such miscellaneous: expenses as may be 
thorized or approved by the Attorney General for the United States 

irts and their officers, including experts at such rates of compen- 
ition as may be authorized or approved by the Attorney General, 
including also so much as may be necessary in the discretion of the 
\ttorney General for such expenses in the District of Alaska and in 

ts other than Federal courts, fiscal year 1927, $25,000. 


Mr. WOOD. I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 40, after line 5, insert: 

Books for judicial officers: For the purchase and rebinding of law 
Looks, including the same objeets specified under this head in the act 
making appropriations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
1924, $10,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

(dress the House for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have been 
coing along here as rapidly as we have been able to go in the 

msideration of this bill. We realize that there are many 
functions of one kind and another to which gentlemen have been 
invited and to which they would like to go. I have had some 

mversation this afternoon with Members of the Senate who 
will have to consider this bill, and I am advised that it would 
he difficult to have the bill considered with any prospect of 
completion before the 4th of March unless we send it over 
to-night. If you will be kind enough to help us expedite it, we 
will be able to send it over this afternoon. I do not like to 
npose any burden on the Members—I would like to see them 
Oo away early and I would like to go myself—but I consider our 
luty is such in connection with the consideration of these bills 
hat we ought to leave nothing undone to get this bill over to the 
Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentieman realize 
that with an appropriation bill which carries considerable 
nore legislation than appropriation bills did before the Budget 
that we have to go a little slow? [Laughter.} 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MADDEN. The committee is not to blame for that. 
Every Member of the House has legislation he wanted to put 
on, and we have tried to resist that in every way in our power. 
But I think now the question is of such importance that if the 
gentleman wants the bill to pass we ought to stay here and 
finish it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, if it is under- 
stood that the Clerk may read the bill scientifically, we can 
finish it in an hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; we can finish it in 30 minutes, and I 
hope it will be done. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio: Not to 
exceed $100,000 of the appropriation “ United States Industrial Re- 


1927," 


formatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, shall remain available until June 
30, 1928, for the erection of dryers, kilns, and other buildings, pur 
chase and installation of machinery, supplies, and equipment, and all 
other expenses necessary and incident to the construction of a plant 
to manufacture brick to be used in constructing such reformatory and 
other Federal buildings. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the paragraph beginning with line 21, on page 42, is not 
authorized by law and is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman makes the 
point of order that the item before us is not authorized by 
existing law. The point of order is not good. The item that 
has just been read provides for certain expenditure for the 
industrial reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, not to exceed $100,- 
000, and further provides that the appropriation shall remain 
available until June 30, 1928, for the erection of dryers, kilns, 
and other buildings, purchase and installation of machinery, 
supplies, and equipment, and all other expenses necessary and 
incidental to the construction of a plant to manufacture brick 
to be used in constructing this reformatory and other Federat 
buildings. The act authorizing the Chillicothe Reformatory, of 
the Sixty-eight Congress, of January 7, 1925, provides for the 
purpose of constructing such buildings, and that is the build- 
ings at this new plant— 


The Attorney General shall employ the labor of such United States 


prisoners consigned in the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga., * * * who are eligible for confinement in such United States 
industrial reformatory under the provisions of this act and who can 


be used under proper guard in 
buildings— 


the work necessary to construct the 


So that the act creating the Chillicothe Reformatory expressly 
provides for the use of the convicts there in constructing the 
buildings at that plant. It enumerates convicts who can be 
used, under proper guard, in the work necessary to construct 
the buildings. 

Section 6 of the same act provides further— 


That the inmates of the United States Industrial Reformatory shall 
be employed only in the production and manufacture of supplies for 
the United States Government— 


They shall be used only in the manufacture of supplies for 
the Whited States Government—bricks—to be used in the con- 
struction of the buildings— 


for consumption in the United States institutions and in duties neces- 
sary for the construction and maintenance of the institution. 


Under that language authorizing those prisoners to be used 
in duties pertaining to the construction of the institution, we 
have here language providing for the use of funds to erect a 
plant where the brick can be made from which the buildings 
are to be erected. So that instead of paying $15 per thousand 
to the brick manufacturers af Ohio, the Government can get 
them for about $5 a thousand. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is ample authority of law for the expenditure. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I call the attention of the gentleman as a 
matter of fairness to what occurred a few moments ago. I 
think the gentleman's contention is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope the Chair feels 
about it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I made the contention awhile ago that my 
home people out there would pay a large part of the construc- 
tion of that little piece of highway which I wanted canstructed, 
and the gentleman raised the point of order against it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The great difference between the gentle- 
man’s case and this is that in the gentleman’s case there was no 
authority of law for the expenditure, whereas in this case there 
is authority of law. 


the same way 
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said that there is no authority of law. 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Michigan {[Mr. CramTon], he misconstrues entirely the 


language of the recent law establishing the reformatory at | 
It is true that the prisoners there have a right to | 


Chillicothe. 
work on buildings. There is no question about that. They 
have a right to be employed at whatever is necessary they 
should do, but this basic law does not contemplate that there 
should be built a brickyard there. A brickyard is not necessary 
to house inmates. There is no foundation for the gentleman’s 
claim, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a further ob- 
servation to what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, JENKINS] has 
pointed out, to which I entirely agree. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CrRAMTON] makes two contentions. He says 
there is authority in the basic law to employ the inmates in the 
construction of the institution. He concedes that. 
the Chair’s attention to the fact that under this provision they 
can manufacture all the brick they need for the construction of 


a plant and for the construction of every post office in Ohio. | 


There is nothing in the law anywhere authorizing the use of 
Federal prisoners that contemplates any such departure as 
that. If the gentleman from Michigan is correct, then, of 
course, they could erect a nail factory to make the nails that 
would be used in this building, and they could erect a paint 
shop to manufacture the paint to do the painting, or a furniture 
factory to build the furniture to equip the place. They can do 
anything under that basic law for every Federal building in 


Ohio, if the gentleman’s contention is correct. I submit there | 
is not a word in the basic law which authorizes the use of | 
| they 


Federal prisoners for anything other than the performance of 


the work, and there is nothing in section 2 of the basic law | 
| you would have the brick manufactured. 


which grants permission to use these Federal prisoners which 
gives the officers of the institution the right to erect industrial 


plants for the purpose of giving them a job. And I say frankly | 


to you that I am not nearly so interesied in giving a few Fed- 
eral prisoners from every State in the Union a job in manu- 


facturing a few bricks for that institution as I am in the needs | 


of thousands of honest, decent, American laborers employed in 
the brick industry. 

And there is not a brick man who has got a job in my district, 
but there are plenty of brick men in Ohio honestly working 


every day keeping a family, and under this proposition you can 
take all that business away from that private industry if you 


put in the language as authorized under that provision. I sub- 
mit that the language “for the construction of the institution 
and other Federal buildings” carries it clear beyond the basic 
original authorization to establish a penal institution at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in answer to 
what has been said by the gentleman from Ohio, first, that they 
were very glad indeed to get this penitentiary. 


in establishing an institution in Ohio. Now they want to make 
entire loafers of everybody in it. They do not care to con- 
tribute anything to the Government, and upon the face of it, it 
is the most selfish proposition I ever heard of, . 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I can not yield to the gentleman. I want 
to say how inconsiderate the gentleman is and how unauthor- 
ized the statement the gentleman has made in conformity with 
section 6 of this act, which says that the inmates of the United 
States Industrial Reformatory shall be employed only in the 
production and manufacture of supplies for the United States 
Government. Now, that is the authorization, authorized to 
manufacture supplies for the United States Government. The 


proposal that came before this committee was that the inmates | 
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They were very | 
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invited a responsibility; and I will say to him that the purpose 
of this brick factory is to make a wall around that institution, 
the brick to be manufactured by the inmates themselves, and 
that is within the purview of this statute. Now, I am free to 
say this, if men are incarcerated for the purpose of protecting 
society and reformation we have to take two things into con- 
sideration. One is not only to protect society but to give the 
men something to do. 

I think some of the things that have transpired in some 
States most inhuman. They have got men incarcerated in 
prison, idlers, made insane, made angry against everything that 
goes to constitute society, because of the fact they had nothing 
with which to employ their minds or their hands, and the 
gentleman from Ohio ought to be the last one to defend such a 


| proposal in the State of Ohio. 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not yield now. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to know if it is worth doing at 
Chillicothe, why not at Atlanta, why are not you interested 
in 

Mr. WOOD. We are in this bill. There we are organizing a 
cotton factory. To keep these men idle is not humane and 
that alone should dictate against such a proposition. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman will yield, would the gen 
tleman claim that a Government plant located at Chillicothe, 
where the clays are of very inferior quality, could manufacture 
brick as cheaply as a modern up-to-date brick plant with ex- 
perienced men and managers and the finest clay in the country 
located within 15 or 20 miles of Chillicothe? 

Mr. WOOD. Now the gentleman is simply exposing himself 
again. [{Laughter.] The evidence before our committee is that 
have just the same kind of clay, sand, and shale within 
this penitentiary area that they have 15 miles away, where 
It has been proved 
by the Bureau of Standards, with the samples before us. There 
is no evidence and no reason, either in law or in morals, to 
support the point of order. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I am rather uncomfortable 
when I find myself out of line with my committee. But I be- 
lieve the point of order is well taken. I can see nothing and I 
have heard nothing read from the books that would indicate 
that we can profitably expend $100,000 in building a brick plant 
at Chillicothe. That is a question for you to decide. : 

There are other issues here that are quite important. It is 
all right to be humane, to give employment to those who are 
incarcerated in prison, and so forth; but we are already humane 
in Ohio. I am going to ask you gentlemen from other districts, 
in case this point of order is overruled, to vote against the 
paragraph. Ohio has many industries of this sort engaged in 
the manufacture of brick and employing many workmen, and 
they stand ready and willing to supply brick at a price less than 


| they can be manufactured for at Chillicothe in a Government 


owned and operated plant. 

I have here in my hand a letter from the Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Ohio offering to sell brick for the pur- 
pose of building these cottages and this wall for $11.50 per 
thousand delivered on the job. They can not manufacture it 
at that price under Government supervision. 

Many arguments could be advanced, but I want to impress 
upon the Chair the fact that this $100,000 is being appropriated 
for the sole purpose of building a manufacturing plant to 
manufacture brick, and there is no authorization in law for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair, 
unfortunately, is not permitted in his ruling to take into con- 
sideration humanitarian or even practical questions in deciding 
upon this point of order. The Chair is very much inclined to 
think that the point is quite susceptible of argument and dis- 
cussion, but also believes that if the point of order were over- 


are to manufacture brick at that institution for the purpose of | ruled the precedent would come back to plague the Committee 
walling themselves in. Gentlemen here would have them walled | on Appropriations in future cases. , ; 
in by brick manufactured in Ohio by some person outside of | Here is a proposition, as stated in this paragraph, to build a 


Government employ. 
Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOOD. I yield. 
Mr. BEGG. 


purpose of building a wall, but to build cottages to live in; and 


nobody is sent to that institution until they are recommended | 


for parole. 
Mr. WOOD. 
this case. 
Mr. BEGG. No; I do not need to, as I have been at Chilli- 
cothe and got it from the Department of Justice. 


The gentleman has not read the hearings in 


The fact of the case is they are not going to | 
wall themselves in at all; they are not to manufacture for the | 


| tution. 


complete plant, including driers, kilns, and other buildings, 
machinery, supplies, and equipment, and all other expenses inci- 
dent to the construction of a plant to manufacture brick to be 
used in constructing such reformatory and other Federal build- 
ings. Under the law it can not be maintained that there is any 
express authority given for the construction of the building. 
There is, however, a claim that there is an implied authority 
to construct a building in the provision establishing the insti- 
It is quite evident that the framers of the statute 
contemplated that a building might be erected. Of course, if 
Congress were to authorize the purchase of a site, the sile 
was necessarily purchased under the expectation that Congress 
on- 


would some time authorize a building, but nobody would « 
tend that because a site was provided for, that the construction 
of a building was authorized. The provision in the law. as 


Mr. WOOD, I will say to the gentleman from Ohio he should | 
be informed regarding things in his State, and that by reason of | 
inviting this penitentiary to the State of Ohio they have also ' 
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to what kind of labor should be used did not authorize the 


construction of buildings. Altogether it seems to the Chair 
that the point of order ought to be sustained and so rules. 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 20, page 42, add the following: 

“United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio: Not to 
exceed $100,000 of the appropriation ‘United States Industrial Re- 
formatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, 1927,’ shall remain available until June 
30, 1928, to enable the Attorney General to furnish the necessary 
material, supplies, and equipment, and to defray such other expenses 
as may be necessary to provide adequate facilities for the employment 
if prisoners and the development of the institution in accordance with 
the act entitled ‘An act for the establishment of a United States Indus- 
trial Reformatory,’ approved January 7, 1925.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment just offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state the ground of 
his point of order? 

Mr. MURPHY. It gives to the Attorney General just what 
the Chair has ruled against. It gives him the privilege of 
expending $100,000 for a brick manufacturing plant to manu- 
facture brick in a prison in Ohio. The Chair has just ruled 
against that. It is just chasing the dog around the stump. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is reading some- 
thing into the amendment that is not in it. 

Mr. MURPHY. Under the guise of giving employment to 
those who are incarcerated in this institution they offer this 
amendment. It is the same thing exactly that the Chair ruled 
against a moment ago, only couched in different language. I 
hope the Chair will rule against it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a very brief 
observation on this latter amendment. I admit in the start 
that it is more nearly in order than the other amendment. The 
»vasic law gives authority to employ prisoners in the construc- 
tion of the institution. There is no question about the author- 
ity of the warden to employ prisoners in the construction of 
the penal institution. I grant that. With this amendment of 
$100,000, the warden can furnish employment to the prisoners 
and not one dollar of it need be spent in the construction of any 
building. In other words, under the amendment he can go 
to South America, if he wants to, to find employment in gath- 
ering in the crops. Under that amendment there is no prohibi- 
tion. The door is absolutely wide open as to what the Attorney 
General can do in finding employment for the prisoners at 
Chillicothe with this $100,000. I submit it goes beyond the 
basic law and, therfeore, is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, to show how inconsistent the 
urgument of the gentleman from Ohio is, just listen for a 
moment to the statute: 


That the inmates of the United States Industrial Reformatory shall 
be employed only in the production and manufacture of supplies for 
the United States Government, for consumption in the United States 
institutions, and in duties necessary for the construction and main- 


tenance of the institution, 


Now, then, if the Congress meant what it said it meant that 
they might be employed only for these things and in order 
that they might be employed for these things something had to 
provided for them to carry out the provisions of that 
statute, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BEGG. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, not wishing at all to criticize the ruling of the Chair, 
[ simply want to call the attention of this House to just exactly 
what can be done under that kind of an amendment and that 
kind of an interpretation. We could appropriate $1,000,000 to 
the warden at Leavenworth to buy supplies and equipment in 
order to furnish employment for the inmates in that institution 
under the holding of the Chair. Under the amendment they 
cau build a shoe factory, they can put up a foundry, and they 
can install a machine shop. There is nothing in the realm of 
the activities of mankind that can not be done under that 
amendment. The intention of the amendment is plain, because 
the chairman of the subcommittee, my genial friend from Indi- 
ila, writes in the bill that they want to build a brick plant in 
Chillicothe. What for? To manufacture brick with which to 
erect this institution and other Federal buildings. 

Now, I am entirely in sympathy—and I do not believe my 
heart is a bit harder than that of the gentleman from Indiana— 
with the idea of furnishing some kind of employment for the 
prisoners, but my interest in the prisoners stops when their 


he 


The Chair 
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interest begins to infringe on the rights of the decent men on 
the outside who do not get into prison. I believe it is mighty 
dangerous and unnecessary to erect a brick plant in Ohio at 
the cost of $100,000, when already we have a State-owned brick- 
manufacturing plant there, from which the Government can buy 
brick if it wants to do so and can not buy brick from private 
brickmakers. 

Mr. MURPHY. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. In the report it says that after the comple 
tion of construction work the reformatory brick can then be 
sold to other branches of the Government. Cuan not the gentle- 
man tell Members what will happen in connection with all 
public buildings in Ohio, and it might also happen in other 
States? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. And I have no hesitancy in saying 
to this House that if this Federal brick plant is erected in 
Ohio that in the next session of Congress I am going to vote 
for the right to sell brick in your States out of our Brick plant 
with which to build your Government buildings. And why 
not? Why should not every school house, post office, court- 
house, and every Federal building we are erecting be erected 
out of prison-made brick, so that when the people walk down 
these streets they can point to their wonderful buiidings and 
say with pride, “ The brick used in those buildings was made 
by prisoners down in the penal institution of some State.” It 
seems to me it is not fair and is not what we want in this 
country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


Will the gentleman yicld? 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman must think it is so de- 
lightful to live in Ohio that the population of this institution 
will grow to large proportions, if they are going to be able to 
make enough brick to supply all the public building. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that 
I understand they are not so enamored with the climate of Ohio, 
but what they would all be willing to leave if we would let 
them. 

There is another matter that has not been brought out here, 
and if this statement is not correct the Department of Justice 
is responsible for the error. They told me, in writing, they 
did not send any prisoners to Chillicothe until such prisoner 
was eligible to be paroled, and the maximum length of time 
that a prisoner stays there is under six months. Then, how 
will you be able to take a prisoner that is there for three months 
and teach him how to make bricks, unless you contemplate 
bringing the hardened criminals out of the Atlanta institu- 
tion, which Mr. Sargent himself told me was against the policy 
of the department, because they were trying to make Chilli- 
cothe an institution where the boys would not be confined, 
and where they could be separated from the hardened criminals 
by keeping such criminals in an institution away from the first 
offenders and the young boys who were soon to be pardoned 
and let out on parole. Being this kind of an institution, the 
very nature of it will work against any permanent establish- 
ment of an industrial plant like a brick factory. It is not 
everybody who can learn to make brick in two hours or two 
weeks or two months, and by the time they get a set of boys 
broken in to know how to make brick those boys will be 
eligible to be paroled and will perhaps be on their way home 
up to the fair State of the gentleman from Indiana or the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, I hope. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. The gentleman from Ohio is touching 
on a very, very important question and one that is causing us a 
great deal of consideration in all the States in connection with 
penal institutions. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. It is a question that is reaching into 
every State. Without some manual labor for these convicts, it 
is almost impossible to handle them, and I do not know what 
kind of work we can put them at that would not interfere with 
sume outside industry. 

Mr. BEGG. These boys are not confined in a penitentiary 
building. They are in cottages, and they roam around. They 
even go rabbit hunting. Of course, they are not allowed to 
use firearms, but they are allowed to run over a vast area. 
This is not a penitentiary. This is the second promotion on the 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
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way out. They play baseball and everything of that kind, and 
of course do whatever work there is to do there. I submit the 
gentleman does not want us to throw out of employment a let 
of honest men, 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I do not, and I thought perhaps the gen- 
tleman might have a suggestion of some kind of labor upon 
which we could employ these people without interfering with 
honest laborers making a living on the outside. 

Mr. BEGG. There is not anything out there they can do ex- 
cept ordinary manual labor, repairing, cleaning up, and so forth. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state what this propo- 
sition is and that we are going far afield. I can not under- 
stand why the State of Ohio, that was so anxious to get this 
institution in the first place, is objecting to this small appro- 
priation. 

Mr. MURPHY. 

Mr. WOOD. § ¥es. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman asks why the State of Ohio 
is objecting. I want to state that the brick manufacturers of 
the State of Ohio are already carrying avery heavy load. There 
are two penal institutions in Ohio manufacturing 
competition with the free manufacturers of our State. That 
is the objection, that the brick industry is carrying its share 
of the load. We ask you not to spend money in competition 
with-a business that is already carrying a large burden. 

Mr. WOOD. There is nothing in this appropriation that will 
interfere with that at all. 

Mr. MURPHY. I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. WOOD. I can not yield to the gentleman any further. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I am going to answer the question; the gentleman does not 


know the purpose of the appropriation. 

Mr. MURPHY. I think I know as much about it as the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD. The buildings at Chillicothe, which were erected 
primarily for the purpose of a soldiers’ camp, have been con- 
verted into a prison. These buildings were temporary, of 
necessity. Now, the purpose of this appropriation is to manu- 
facture the brick necessary to supply the demands of the prison 
that has been invited by the Ohio gentlemen, in order that it 
may be made into a prison with permanent buildings. There 
is no purpose in competing anywhere with anybody. One of 


the questions that I propounded to the gentleman that has 
charge of the prison was the necessity of erecting this plant, 


and we were informed that it would be cheaper for the Gov- 
ernment to erect this plant for the needs of the institution itself 
than it would be to buy the brick from outside. 

Then, too, the inmates must be employed. 


They are not 
employed in competition with anybody. 


The gentlemen from 


Ohio want a private concern to manufacture the brick to be | 


used for these buildings at Chillicothe. 
that demand ourselves. That is all there is in this provision 
of the bill. I can not imagine how anybody can object to the 
employment of the inmates in the manufacture of things that 
are of necessity at the institution itself. They need a kitchen: 
they need a bakery; they need an office building; they need 
barracks. 
reason of the great increase of population in the penitentiaries 
only those that can be trusted will be sent to this institution. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Has the gentleman any 
mation how much it will cost to manufacture these bricks? 

Mr. WOOD. 
could manufacture brick there with the employment of these 
men at $5 a thousand as compared with $15 or $16 a thousand 
outside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
hansted. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The gentleman from Indiana stated that brick 
could be manufactured in this institution for $5 a thousand 
under the supervision in the Government plant. I want to 
say that I hold in my hand a statement that very clearly shows 
that the best that they can do is to manufacture them at a 
cost of $11.50 a thousand, and that brick can be delivered on 
the ground in Chillicothe for that price or a little less. Now 
for the sake of the Recorp I want to read this— 


We ought to supply 


debate on the amendment is ex- 


Per M brick 
Obsolescence of plant........... cence. een eecnennncncce 5. 00 
Coal for firing and drying 
Necessary superintendence 
Power and supplies : 
Barium in case scum is t - 
All other items__---- ASS oA aR Soe ea em eee 


IE. sccins carta ctaiibsttinaihireer enact in tacipininmmnnnliaieinaaiiliiiiadatiitiiiiallinda ane 11. 50 


Brick can be seld to the State for approximately $11.50 per 
thousand delivered at Chillicothe, 
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These figures are furnished by the Brickmakers’ Association 
of the State of Ohio. I hope that the Heuse will continue to 
follow the lead which we thave been following im our great 
committee in so far as economy is concerned, and not invest 
$100,000 in a plant that must be destroyed. If it is not de- 
stroyed when you have finished making the brick necessary to 
build the institution, what are you going toe do with the plant? 
Are you going to furnish brick, as this bill says, for other 
Federal buildings? 

Mr. WOOD. Why not? 

Mr. MURPHY. Because it comes in competition with Ameri- 
can paid labor, and we do not want that, and I am sounding 
this warning to you gentlemen of the House to-day. We are 
making the fight for every State in the Union. You do not 
want your Federal buildings to be constructed of brick made 
by convict labor in Ohio or any other State. This is your 
time to object, when with this legislation they are putting in 
the entering wedge, because they do not camouflage. It is 
written plainly in the bill. 

Mr. McCSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. Mr. Chairman, in Ohio we have gathered 
together the skilled labor of the country for the making of 
bricks, and we would not only have these men drawn into 
competition with the two State brick-mannufacturing plants at 
the present time which are operated by prison labor, but we 
have no tariff on bricks to protect our manufacturers of these 
products. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, since it appears that Ohio 
has two of its State-owned prison plants for making bricks, 
why should the gentlemen from Ohio object to our following 
the same policy in respect to the Federal institutions in that 
State? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. We are objecting to the further com- 
petition to our free labor by prison labor, and also to the fact 


| that bricks are now being brought in from Scandinavian coun- 


tries and Belgium as ballast, in competition with our bricks 
made in Ohio; and we think this Government plant, operated 
with prison labor, would be an added competition and be unfair 


| to our high-class labor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Murpuy) there were—ayes 40, noes 26. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CUSTOMS SERVICE 


For the payment of claims for refund of duties paid on domestic 
animals and offspring thereof returned to the United States in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the public resolution approved May 24, 1926, 
fiscal year 1927, $5,000, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Page 56, after line 18, 


“INTERNAL REVENUE 
“The appropriations available during the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 


| for expenses of assessing and collecting the internal-revenue taxes shall 
infor- 


be available for the payment at any time of fees and mileage (not to 
exceed the amounts payable to witnesses in courts of the United 
States) of witnesses for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue who 
appear or whose depositions are taken in any case pending before thie 
United States Board of Tax Appeals, and the expenses of taking such 
depositions (ineluding stenographic reporting services), whether or not 
a subpoena has been issued by the Board of Tax Appeals and whether 
or not the person before whom the deposition is taken has been desig- 
nated by the board.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


New York, N. 
roof, $12,000. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 58, line 5, after the figures 
* $12,000,” insert the following: “Amarilla, Tex., for installing lock 
boxes in the post-office building, $3,600, to be immediately available.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
What is the purpose of this amendment? 


Y., courthouse and post office: For reconstruction of 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is for installing lock boxes 
in an extension to the post-office building, which extension was 
constracted largely from funds left over from the original 
building appropriation. I offer this amendment to take eare 
of a very unusual situation. The town of Amarilla has grown 
in the last two years from 20,000 to more than 50,000 people. 
rhe facilities in regard to boxes are very inadequate. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, the department has a regular 
appropriation for doing this. 

Mr. JONES. They have a regular appropriation it is true, 
but that fund is already exhausted. I took the matter up with 
the department and they say that they have used all of the 
funds allotted for lock boxes this year, and can not use any 
more funds until the general funds are made available, which 
will be after July 1, and in the meantime the people are stand- 
ing there half a block away in the street. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wants us to, 
we will make them for him in our prison out there in Ohio. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold the point of order for a moment. 

Mr. WOOD. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, they have recently discovered 
extensive oil and gas fields in the Panhandle of Texas, and the 
building in the town of Amarillo has increased in the last year 
more than in any other town in the country, the increase being 
379 per cent. The Post Office Department thought the original 
appropriation and the amount available for such purpose would 
be sufficient to build this extension and install the boxes, but 
they find now, according to the statement of Mr. Schuneman, 
that they can not install the boxes. The local citizens were will- 
ing to donate the funds in order to secure the service rather than 
have the delay, but the department said that they could not 
accept the money as a gift, so that there is no other way for 
them to get the boxes. People are there from all over the 
United States, and they want to get their mail. There are 
business concerns there that are doing a large business but 
can not get a box at the post office. and their employees or 
representatives have to stand in line for 15 or 20 minutes at all 
times of the day. 

Mr. WOOD. We made the appropriation in the general bill 
very large, and I think they can stand in line until the Ist 
of July surely. 

Mr. JONES. That is a good long while to stand in line. 
It is one thing to talk about standing in line, but it is another 
thing to go through the daily ordeal. I have Mr. Schuneman’s 
statement here. This fund was not sufficient according to his 
statement to include the purchase of boxes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman from Indiana evidently has 
never tried standing in line in an Amarillo wind, as I have. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, it is not the wind. It no 
worse than elsewhere. Amarillo has one of the finest climates 
in the United States. But this situation is desperately seri- 
It is a matter of great importance. Of course, the people 
ive bothered very much by it. Start for the post office early 
in the morning, and you will find a line of people there waiting 
for their mail. Amarillo is my home. It is a wonderful city. 
It in a marvelous country that rapidly developing. 
Ranches have been cut up and settled as farms. People are 
pouring in from everywhere, and there will be no turning back. 

This is a small appropriation, and will soon be paid back 
in rents. It means a great deal in improved service. Why 
should that service be denied for months, and all to no pur- 


- 
( 


is 


Ous. 


is 


is 


pose ? 

ice. Why not give it? 
Mr. ABERNETHY. 
Mr. JONES. 


How much is it? 


The amendment only calls for $3,600. They 


had $10,000 of an old appropriation and the amount usually | 
available for such purpose, which was an additional $10,000, | 


to build an extension and install boxes, and the citizens would 
have been willing to make up the money if the Government 
would have accepted it. This appropriation will tide the situa- 
tion over until the regular appropriation for such purposes is 
available. 





Mr. WOOD. Who made the estimate? 

Mr. JONES. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WOOD. There is no request 

Mr. JONES: When the building was constructed they 


thought they would be able to build the extension and install 
the boxes without an additional fund, and only discovered 
recently they could not, and brought to my attention the 
situation. 


Mr. WOOD. How many boxes are they going to build? 


The Post Office Department is maintained to give ser'v- | 
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Mr. JONES. They want to install several hundred now. 
They will need about 3,000 extra for the benefit of business 
men and others desiring them, but this amount will help until 
the regular appropriation. It is a hard thing for business men 
not to be able to get boxes. I think it is a very unusval situa- 
tion, and it will be of very great assistance to the people there. 

Mr. WOOD. Well, I expect it would save time to let these 
fellows get out of that line. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman. I want to insert 
part of my remarks a portion of Mr. Schuneman’s letter. 


as a 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Hon, MARVIN JONES, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am in receipt of your request addressed 
to the Supervising Architect, setting forth the urgent need for addi 
tional lock boxes at the post office, Amarillo, Tex., and asking if this 
equipment could not be supplied without waiting for the appropriation 
which will become available July 1, next. 

On December 15, last, a contract awarded for 
enlarging this building, the extension, which was for a 
chargeable to the “remodeling and enlarging” appropriation, figured 
within a few hundred dollars (necessary for contingencies) of the 
amount that can be charged in one year at one building to this appro- 
priation ; and the changes in the present building, where space has been 
provided for the additional boxes, chargeable to the small balance from 
a special appropriation for the building. This balance was not sufficient 
to include the of the estimated at something 
$5,600, so the contractor was requested to submit a proposal for board 
ing up the openings for the boxes with a temporary filling. 

lt is regretted that the relief requested, and so evidently needed, can 


was remodeling and 


new workroom, 


purchase boxes, over 


not be accomplished at once. The work will be taken up as soon as 
} possible after the funds become available. 
Very truly yours, 
Cart T. ScHUNEMAN, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana withdraws 
the point of order, and the question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Army transportation: Credit is authorized and directed in the ac- 
counts of.disbursing officers of the War Department for the payment of 
obligations heretofore or hereafter incurred 
existing contract entered into by the War 
with the construction of the ferryboat 
deficiency act, fiscal year 1926. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 61, after line 10 insert, “Army 
portation of the Army and its supplies, ete 


for expert 
Department 
authorized 


services under 
in 
by 


connection 


the second 


Chairman, I offer the following 


transportation; for trans- 
. including the same objects 
specified under this head in the 


1927, 1927 


\rmy appropriation act 
and 1928, $591,262. 


for the fiscal 


year 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is a matier of vast importance to the city of Balti- 
more, It is for the removal of the most dangerous ammunition 
from Curtis Bay depot. The amendment is in the exact words 
of the original tentative bill of the Appropriations Committee. 
The appropriation has been approved by the President under 
Document No. 680 in which he recommended to Congress this 
appropriation. It has been approved by the Budget Bureau, 


fiscal years 


|} and I thought surely it would be contained in the bill when it 





| 


came to the House. 
of the appropriation : 

(a) Transportation by rail of 3.950 tons of 75-millimeter high exploe- 
sive shell to the Ogden reserve ordnance depot, at 
$365,400. 


This amendment is for the following items 


$92 total, 


per fon; 


(b) Transportation by rail of 4,972 tons of high explosive shell of 
various calibers to the Savanna ordnance depot, at $20.50 per ton; 
total, $151,646. 

(c) The transportation by water of 6,917 tons of 155-millimeter 
shrapnel to the Pig Point ordnance reserve depot, at $8 per ton; 


total, $55,336. 
(d) The transpertation by water of 1,044 tons of 4.7’’ shrapnel to 
the Charleston ordnance reserve at $20 per ton; total, 


depot, $20 880. 


In other words, it is for the purpose of transporting from 
Baltimore and placing in ordnance depots 16,000 tons of am- 
munition which is most dangerous, leaving ammunition at this 
depot of more than 55,000 tons which is not as dangerous. In 
a letter to Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, from the War De- 
partment the Secretary of War said that he had recommended 
this appropriation for the purpose of the removal of the most 
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dangerous and menacing ammunition from Baltimore. Curtis 
Bay is just a very short distance from the city limits. It is 
only 6 miles from the City Hall. It has within a 2-mile radius 
of this depot $100,000,000 worth of property, and during the 
working hours there are over 15,000 people in that radius, 
It is a great menace, but we are not asking at this time for 
the removal of the entire ammunition but only the most danger- 
ous, such as smokeless powder, T. N, T., ammatol, and pitric 
acid, for instance, which after years will go off. I earnestly 
solicit this committee to make this appropriation. When you 
look back to July 10, 1926, and realize that a stroke of 
lightning blew up the Lake Denmark ordnance 
destroyed Picatinny, which, if it had occurred during working 
hours, would have cost the lives of some 600 people, you will 
see its importance. 


Here we are, with this ordnance depot almost within the city | 


of Baltimore, where 850,000 people go to bed every night not 
knowing what might happen in this matter. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did not the Chief of Ordnance 
mend the removal of this arsenal from Curtis Bay? 
Mr, LINTHICUM. Yes. He recommended the 
16,000 tons, which is not all of it. 


recom- 


the Secretary of War wrote to Governor Ritchie, in which he | 


says: 

I submit a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the amount 
considered by me as necessary to effect the removal and storage else- 
where of such projectiles and explosives as were deemed a menace to 
the life and property of the civilian population adjacent to the depot. 

That is the Secretary of War speaking. He tells you that 
he has only provided for the removal of what he says is 
dangerous to the community. 


Now, gentlemen, I have not taken up very much time, but | 


this is a matter of vast importance. 
The CHATRMAN. 
land has expired. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
request 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. I just want to summarize. 
went to the President and General Williams and the Secretary 
of War. The latter two first recommended it, and then it 


May I have two minutes more? 
Is there objection to the gentleman's 


went to the President, and the President sent it to the Budget | 


Bureau, and the Budget Bureau recommended it. The Presi- 
dent by this Document No. 680 sent it to Congress. It was 


in the tentative bill proposed by the Committee on Appropria- | 


tions. The item is in the exact language as it was incor- 
porated in the bill. 

Now, gentlemen, if you love Baltimore and its people, you 

will adopt this amendment and end that dangerous situation 
aut Baltimore. [Applause.] 
Mr. WOOD. 
now making a great appeal for the removal of the explosives 
that the people of Baltimore were just as anxious in inviting 
at the time the arsenal was located there. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. This arsenal was located during the war, 
as i war measure, without consulting the people of Baltimore 
or any official party. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; 
one in any peculiar danger. 
of factories have been located 
plainants, 

This question did not come to the War Department by reason 
complaint except from the gentlemen who took the 


and after it was located there was no 


neur by. 


of 


any 


risk upon themselves when they knew the absolute situation. | 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 


LINTHICUM. 

Mr. WOOD. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But the gentleman does not want to make 
a misstatement? 

Mr. WOOD. No. I do not want 
and I am not making a misstatement, and I do not want the 
gentieman to make a mistake if 1 can help it. 


Mr. 


There is no demand for the removal of this arsenal except | 


by the people who located themselves near by after the 


arsenal was established. 
time from powder explosions, 
tions. One of them is at Curtis Bay, Md., and the other is at 
Raritan, N. J. The Curtis Bay proposition involves the ex- 


penditure of $800,000 or $900,000 for the removal of explosives. | 


The request from Raritan would never have been made had 
it not been for the initiative of the people of Baltimore, 


depot and | 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 


removal of | 
I have a letter here which | 


The time of the gentleman from Mary- | 


This matter | 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maryland is | 


Since its establishment a number | 


They are the com- | 


to make a misstatement, | 


There is danger, of course, at any | 
rhere are two of these proposi- | 
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Now, suppose the arsénal at Curtis Bay is removed? What 
will happen? ‘There are but four places to which it may be 
| removed ; one at Ogden, Utah, one at Charleston, S. C., gne at 
| Savanna, Ill., and one at Pig Point, Va. Now, if it is removed, 
| it will cost the Government, according to the estimate of the 
War Department, $3,150,000. The War Department does not 
| think it ought to be removed, because there is no danger there. 
It will cost the Government $90 a ton to take these explosives 
from Curtis Bay to Ogden, Utah. 

Now, there is no more danger of an explosion at this time 
than there has been for years, I will tell you what has hap- 
pened. Lightning struck Lake Denmark and did cause a very 
disastrous explosion there. That gave to the people at Raritan 
and also to the people of Baltimore some excuse for asking 
this removal. There are in New Jersey now some 17 or 20 
private manufacturing plants manufacturing more explosives 
than we have at Curtis Bay, any one of which would cause 
more damage than an explosion at Curtis Bay, because of the 
fact that our plants are so protected, they tell me, that if one 

| of these magazines should explode it might perhaps shake the 
windows out of some buildings 4 or 5 miles away. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanmous consent to pro- 
| ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for two additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. There is another proposition. We have or- 
| dered removed a quantity of explosives from Denmark to York- 
| town, and we are already receiving complaints from there. We 
| will get the same character of complaints from Charleston, 
| $8. C., from Savanna, Ill., and from Pig Point, Va. Possibly the 
only place from which we would not receive complaints would 
| be Ogden and, as I say, it would cost us $90 a ton to take 
the explosives there. If you will refer to the hearings, you will 
| see that General Williams said that unless struck by lightning 
the possibility of an explosion is most remote. The gentlemen 
have not a very good case. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is what happened at Lake Den- 
mark, 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; but lightning does not strike often, 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
| nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wanted to go somewhat into the history of the location 
of this ammunition dump at Curtis Bay, but I will address my 
remarks more particularly to the point of answering the gen- 
| tleman from Indiana, who made the assertion that this ammuni- 

tion plant or dump had been located at Curtis Bay at the 
| instance and solicitation of the people of Baltimore city. 

As a matter of fact, this magazine depot at Curtis Bay was 
established during the war and its location near Baltimore was 
a war measure inaugurated without any solicitation on the 
part of the citizens of Baltimore or any official or civic body. 
Little information was obtainable at the time regarding its 
purpose or its use, but the general impression was that it 
would be used for the storage of airplane parts. It is safe to 
say that no one connected with the municipal affairs of Balti- 
/ more had any idea that this depot was intended to house the 
most powerful and dangerous explosives that human ingenuity 
could manufacture. And I venture the assertion that even 
though its use had been known, no one in the official life of 
| Baltimore and no great or small industrial concern, however 
serious the menace to them, would have protested against the 
establishment of this depot if it was considered essential or 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the war. But since 
the war, with a knowledge of its menace to the life and prop- 
erty of the citizens of Baltimore, and with a knowledge, in a 
measure at least, of the vast concentration of high explosives 
at this depot, the city of Baltimore and the people having 
great property rights in its vicinity, have made unceasing 
efforts to rid themselves of this danger and for the complete 
| evacuation of this munition dump. It was felt that a measure 
of relief had been provided when the President and the Director 
of the Budget recommended to the House the insertion in the 
deficiency bill of items aggregating $814,448 for the removal of 
the high-explosive ammunition from the Curtis Bay depot, but 
the Committee on Appropriations disallowed these items on the 
ground that no emergency existed. It is quite evident from 
reading the hearings of the committee that the members thereof 
were of the impression that the depot is located at some remote 
section, far removed from Baltimore, and that if an explosion 
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occurred, the destruction of lives and property would be con- 
fined to its immediate vicinity. Visualize, if you will, the situa- 
tion. This depot is on Curtis Bay, one of the important 
estuaries of the Patapsco River, and on an air line is within 
5 miles of the city ball of Baltimore, which may be said to 
be the heart of the commercial activities of the city. 

The gentleman from Indiana has made another assertion 
which is equally erroneous, in that he states manufacturing 
plants were located in this section after the ammunition dump 
had been established. ‘As a matter of fact, within 2 miles of 
the depot is over $100,000,000 worth of industrial property, all 
located there long before the depot was established or thought 
of. Opposite the depot is the great Davison Chemical Co., one 
of the largest if not the largest manufacturer of sulphuric acid 
in the eountry, with its delicate machinery and equipment. 
Very close to the depot is the United States industrial-alcohol 
plant. Just across from the depot are the large elevators and 
railroad terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 
Western Maryland Railroad Co.. In immediate proximity to 
ihe depot are the large oil refineries and storage plants of the 
Prudential Oil Co., and across the Patapsco is the vast plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Curtis Bay is the only nat- 
ural deep-water channel in the Baltimore region, and its indus- 
trial development is being prevented by the danger now exist- 
ing. So we have this depot lying on the border of the most 
active industrial area of the city of Baltimore, on an impor- 
taunt portion of our harbor, within 5 miles of the heart of the 
city, and just on the border line of the city itself. Just how 
much high explosives are stored in this depot only the War 
Department knows; but it is illuminating to observe that the 
department estimated it would cost over $2,650,000 to remove 
all of the explosives, and it is known that at times there have 
been as high as 3,000,000 pounds of T. N. T., 158,000 pounds of 
tetryl, 1,700,000 pounds of black powder stored there, and the 
amount of smokeless powder has been estimated at anywhere 
from 15,000,000 to 45,000,000 pounds. The value of the stores 
has been given as $125,000,000. It is no exaggeration to say 
that an explosion at this depot would completely wreck or put 
out of commission the three great industrial centers of the port 
of Baltimore—Curtis Bay, Canton, and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation—and do incalculable harm to Baltimore and per- 
baps cause death to hundreds of people. 

This is no figure of speech or idle prophecy; it is a fact that 
can not be dismissed by the laconic statement of Major Gen- 
eral Williams that an explosion at Curtis Bay might result in 
“the breaking of a few windows, the cracking of plaster, and 
the blowing out of a few doors,” and perhaps to carry out the 
absurdity of the rather facetious statement he might have 
added “disturbed the slumber of a few light sleepers.” It is 
interesting to reeall that last summer some of the Representa- 
tives in Congress from Maryland called on General Williams 
seeking to secure action looking to the removal of this am- 
munition, and in discussing the causes which might lead to 
the setting off of these explosives it was suggested that there 
was the ever-present danger of the ammunition being set off 
by a bolt of lighting. This suggestion was dismissed by Gen- 
eral Williams as an unheard of possibility and as one to be 
dismissed as an improbability. And yet within a few weeks 

fter this statement by General Williams the arsenal at Lake 
Denmark was practically destroyed by a bolt of lightning, with 
a large loss of life and the destruction of property amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. And this at an arsenal 
which I have heard described by a prominent naval officer as 
heing the most favorably located depot under the control of the 
Navy. Should an explosion occur at Curtis Bay the loss of 
life and property would be beyond description or prophecy, as 
the explosion at Lake Denmark was felt for 30 miles, and the 
town of Mount Hope several miles from the depot was almost 
totally destroyed. We, the Representatives from Maryland, 
protest against this menace to the city of Baltimore, because of 
its ever present and potential danger to the whole city, because 
it has and is blocking the normal expansion of its chief indus- 
trial center, and becuuse no reason for its retention is to be 
compared to the danger to which the lives of the citizens of 
Baltimore and the owners of property are subjected by its 
existenee, a danger which can not be estimated in money. 

Apparently, the Subcommittee on Appropriations approached 
its consideration of this subject or made its decision on three 





major premises, all of them erroneous and conceived in a mis- | 


neeption of the real facts. First, the committee assumed that 
as no protest was made against the location of this arsenal at 
Curtis Bay no heed need be given to the demands for the re- 
moval of the ammunition stored there. Secondly, that as the 
protests have been coming for three or four years for its re- 
inoval no emergency now exists for the transfer of these ex- 
plosives. Thirdly, that the danger of the detonation of this 
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ammunition is very remote. Bear in mind that this depot was 
located at Curtis Bay as a war measure, so as to offer quick 
and ample accommodations for transportation by water, and 
not because the depot was sought by the city of Baltimore. And 
then by a process of reasoning which I can not follow the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN] voiced the 
opinion that there could be no emergency for the removal of 
the ammunition because, forsooth, protests had been made for 
three or four years, and the ammunition is still there. And 
there it is apt to remain if the members of the committee are 
going to dismiss the subject with the gratuitous statement that 
the removal of this ammunition at this time is not an urgent 
necessity— 

nor is it certain that it will be more acceptable to the people residing 
in some of the communities at which there is proposed it would be 


Stored than it is now to the people residing in the communities where 
it is now stored, 


The foregoing statement by the committee is made in spite of 
the fact that most of-this ammunition would be removed to the 
depot at Utah, which is 7 miles from the small city of Ogden, 
where there are 35 empty magazines; to Savanna, IIl., a re- 
mote reservation in the northwest part of the State of Illinois, 
and on the Mississippi River; and to what is known as the 
depot at Charleston, 8. C., which depot is, in fact, 11 miles 
from the city; and to Pig Point, in Virginia. But I address 
myself to the remarkable statement made by Major General 
Williams, and generously accepted by the committee, that there 
is only a “ very remote danger ” of any explosion at Curtis Bay. 

Let us see how remote that danger is. I do not know the 
number of large ammunition depots in the United States in 
use by the Army and Navy. But I would assume that 20 
would be a generous approximution. Then, if you will turn to 
page 283 of the committee hearings, you will be met with the 
startling statement that since 1916 there have been six or 
seven disastrous explosions at ammunition depots, several in 
New Jersey, one at Black Tom Island, one near one of the 
Amboys, one at the Raritan Arsenal, and one at Lake Den- 
mark, to say nothing of the disastrous explosion which occurred 
at Halifax, and the one at London, both causing the destruction 
of millions of property and a large loss of life. Major General 
Williams reasons that in the ratio that 6 or 7 bears to 20, that 
the danger of an explosion at Curtis Bay is very remote; and in 
making this statement he takes an indefensible position. I 
shall support the amendment offered by my colleague from 
Maryland, but there should be an amendment for the imme- 
diate and speedy removal of all this ammunition, which Major 
General Williams estimated would cost $2,650,000, and which 
he has stated could be stored at Savanna, Ill., and Ogden, 
Utah. But if this objective can not be secured, then by all 
the demands of common sense and prudence let us adopt the 
amendment now before the committee and remove part of this 
material which menaces the life and property of the citizens 
of Baltimore. To do less will be a great injustice to that city. 

I know the difficulty of securing an appropriation which has 
not met the sanction of the powerful Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but simple justice demands that some relief be given 
Baltimore, and this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. WOOD and Mr. TYDINGS rose. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close now. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, you promised me recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must first recognize the gentle- 
man from Indiana, in charge of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will not ask for any additional time. 

Mr. WOOD, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my motion and ask 


the 


| unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 


amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I can not understand the policy of Congress. I do not 
wish to say this in criticism, but I refer to it in order to bring 
to your attention the two divergent policies we ure pursuing. 

In Nicaragua there are 714 Americans and $15,000,000 of 
American property investment. There are 6,500 marines there 
and numercus battleships to take care of these 714 people. In 
Baltimore City there are 1,000,000 people, 1 per cent of all the 
population of the United States, and stored up against their very 
homes are 16,800 tons of high explosive ammunition. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ean not yield. I remember from the hear- 
ings that General Williams had just inspected the Picatinny 
supply depot shortly before a great disaster attended it. He 
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had pronounced it as absolutely safe, but within a few weeks 
thereafter one of the greatest disasters that ever befell that 
section of the country occurred, and over 100 people were 
killed or injured in that sparsely settled area. You all know 
that in Halifax there was a great explosion where upward of 
1,000 people were killed or injured. 

If we can appropriate $10,000,000 to eradicate the corn 
borer, if we can appropriate $2,000,000 for infancy and ma- 
ternity, if we can appropriate $50,000,000 fer the welfare of 
the people in. reference to prohibition, for God's sake, can we 
not appropriate $800,000 to take away this menace of high 
explosives and give protection to the people of Baltimore? 
[Applause. } 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not yield. I want to say to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that if lightnins should hit this am- 
munition base and a disaster similar to that which occurred at 
Picatinny only a year ago should happen in this thickly con- 
gested area, he would rue the day when in order to get this 
bill rushed through he denied the people a chance to have 
removed this great amount of ammunition. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to ask the gentleman this question, 
Would he like to live next to an ammunition depot with 16,800 
tons of high explosive next to him? 

Mr. WOOD. Let me answer the gentleman, The people who 
were killed at Lake Denmark and the people who were killed 
at Picatinny were people employed in the business itself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman ought to at least be halfway 
fair. Why does not the gentleman let me answer the question 
that he propounded? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not let the gentleman do that because 
I have not the time. I will, if the gentleman will give me more 


time. 
Mr. WOOD. I have given the gentleman plenty of time. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, do not take this out of my 
time. 


Gentlemen, I come to you in the interest of women, in the 
interest of children, in the interest of people who have large 
property investments in one of the greatest cities of this coun- 
try, who are living there in daily fear, and ask you to give 
us the money to move this ammunition to a place now ready 
to receive it in Utah where they will be glad to have it and 
where they want it stored. 

Mr. WOOD. How far is this plant from Baltimore? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Curtis Bay is up to the limit of Baltimore. 
The city has overgrown its limits and there are houses and 
manufacturing plants within 100 yards of this reservation. 

Mr. WOOD. Built there after the plant was established? 

Mr. TYDINGS. We did not ask for the plant to be estab- 
lished there. I can not believe that this House which will send 
marines down to Nicaragua to protect 714 American lives will 
refuse to give us money to take the ammunition away from 
several million people living in our own country. What kind 
of a policy have we that protects people’s lives without the 
country but refuses to protect the lives of the people within our 
own borders? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Typines) there were 34 ayes and 54 noes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN and Mr. TYDINGS objected to the vote 
because no quorum was present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
One hundred and five Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland demands 
tellers. The question is on ordering tellers. 

Mr. BEGG. I make the point of order that the demand for 
tellers comes too late, there was intervening business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum was made im- 
mediately after the announcement by the Chair. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Seventeen Members have arisen, 
not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Eaton: Insert before line 11, page 16: 

“Army transportation: For transportation of the Army and its sup- 


plies, etc., including the same objects specified under this head in 
the War Department appropriation act for the fiscai year 1927, 


approved April 15, 1926, for expenditure in connection with removing 
high-explosive ammunition from the Raritan ordnance reserve depot, 
New Jersey, to remain available until June 80, 1928 (act April 15, 
1926, vol. 44, p. 262; submitted), $1,638,768.” 
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Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, all the argu- 
ments just offered in reference to the ammunition dump on 
the edge of Baltimore have still more force with reference to 
my amendment for Raritan, N. J. This Raritan Arsenal was 
built as an emergency measure during the war. It was put 
on Raritan River surrounded by one of the most populous 
sections in the United States. Within a few miles we have 
the city of New Brunswick, the city of Amboy, the city of 
Elizabeth, the city of New York, the city of Newark, and the 
city of Plainfield. This arsenal lies next to 8,000,000 people. 
So that an explosion there would cost an immense loss of life 
and property. 

We have had in New Jersey within the last two years two 
terrific explosions, one last summer of which you have just 
heard and one during the war at Morgan not far from the 
location of this Raritan dump, both of which caused an enor- 
mous destruction of life and property. 

We hold it contrary to the public good to put a dump of 
high explosives containing over 30,000 tons of these dangerous 
explosives in close proximity to large populations to manufac- 
turing plants employing hundreds of thousands of people, and 
with vital primary systems of transportation by rail and 
water and vehicle nearby which could easily be put out of 
commission by an explosion. 

I ask that my amendment be considered by the committee 
and voted upon favorably, and I am representing in this request 
the entire population of New Jersey, and the unanimous desire 
of the congressional representatives of my State in both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in three 
minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaGuarpIA) there were—ayes 67, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, the statement made with refer- 
ence to this situation near Baltimore is also applicable to the 
situation at Raritan. Raritan never thought of making a 
proposition to remove this dump until after the people at Balti- 
more had made their move. I call attention to this fact to 
show how inconsistent the proposition is to move the explosives 
belonging to the Government of the United States from Raritan, 
when they have ten times as many other explosive manufactur- 
ing concerns there that they are not asking the State to remove. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I will not. I quote from the testimony of 
General Williams: 


The Government is not, by a great deal, the only party that has high 
explosives in these various States. I have here a memorandum on the 
explosive industry in the State of New Jersey. 

The Atlas Powder Co. has at Hopatcong, N. J., which is not more 
than 20 miles away from Lake Denmark, where this explosion took 
place, a dynamite and gelatin works (and there is nothing more dange! 
ous than dynamite), with a yearly capacity of 19,200,000 pounds, 

The Du Pont Co. have at Gibbstown, N. J., which is right across the 
Delaware River from the city of Chester, in Pennsylvania, a dynaniite 
and gelatin works with a capacity of 60,000,000 pounds a year. 

The Du Pont Co. have at Pompton Lakes, which is about 15 or 20 
miles away from Dover, a place where they make blasting caps, elec- 
tric blasting caps, ete., with a capacity of 120,000,000 of the blasting 
caps per year and 36,000,000 of the electric caps. 

The Du Pont Co. have at Carneys Point, N. J., a smokeless-powder 
and sporting-powder factory, with a capacity of 9,600,000 pounds a 
year. 

The Hercules Powder Co. have a dynamite and blasting plant with 
a total capacity of 18,000,000 pounds a year. They have a smokeless 
powder plant with a capacity of 700,000 pounds a year and a sporting 
smokeless-powder plant with a capacity of 1,000,000 pounds a year. 

In addition to that, there is a very considerable number of fireworks 
companies that are scattered all over the State of New Jersey. 

In addition to that, I have here a little over two pages of explosive 
magazines which are licensed by the State of New Jersey, giving the! 
locations, 

Those explosive magazines are licensed to carry anywhere from 100 
pounds of explosives up to 10,000 or 20,000 pounds. I see there is one 
here licensed to carry 114,000 pounds. Now, the Bureau of Mines’ 
Technical Paper No, 406 states that during the year 1925, 501,751,846 
pounds of explosives were produced, and that 495,500,000 pounds were 
produced in the year 1924. In other words, all over the country there 
is a continuous circulation of these explosives. It is a perfectly well 
recognized industry. It is something that is normally circulating, not 
only throughout this country, but it is exported. 

There is another thing to be considered about it, and that is that 
every ship in the Navy, every battleship, every cruiser, every torpedo- 
boat destroyer, and every submarine must have in its hold exactly the 
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ame kind of stuff that we are talking about here, that we have stored 
»n these depots. Those ships wander all over the world and come into 
he harbors of New York, Philadelphia, and other large cities. They 
vo everywhere. Of course, there is always the possibility that some 
hing may happen, but if we go back, we will find that there have been 
very few eases where anything has happened. My purpose in that is 
ti show and call attention to the fact that the Government is not the 
iy one that is storing this nature of material at various places 
roughout the country. 





The State is honeycombed with plants manufacturing explo- 
ve It is the principal industry in the State of New Jersey 
day. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. TYDINGS. 
ment which I send to the desk, 
Che Clerk read as follows: 


>. 


Amendment offered by Mr. Typincs: Page 62, after line 12, insert: 

“ Ordnance service: For the current expenses of the Ordnance De- 

tment in connection with the purchasing, receiving, storing, and issu- 

» ordnance and ordnance stores, etc., including the same objects spect- 

i under this head in the War Department appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1927, fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $123,186.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
[ sat here for an hour the other day and listened to the gen- 


tleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Swine] talking about the conditions in the 


Imperial Valley. There are 65,000 people living in the Imperial 
Valley, and the case that was made out for those people and 
for their relief certainly appealed to the sympathies of every 

e, whether the measure to correct it was sound or unsound. 
At least, there was a danger there. That danger was put there 
by the God who created the earth. The people who settled in 
(hat country, settled there knowing more or less the conditions, 
but over in Baltimore City the danger that I speak of was 
brought there by the Government of the United States, and put 
up against the homes of 1,000,000 people. If there is a man in 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- | 





this body who intends to support the Imperial Valley project, | ; : 
: PI I I | in, that they would get not only a fair hearing but redress. 


how can he do it and withhold his vote from this measure? 


This is to provide for storage houses to remove these things out | 


Utah, where you have plenty of room and where the people 
want the ammunition, because it will bring soldiers there and 
bring them trade, where it may be placed in a territory that is 
not congested as Baltimore is where 1,000,000 men, women, and 
children reside. 

thing will happen. 

and those magazines will never explode, but I tell you one 
ing, gentlemen, that if they do explode before the next session 
f Congress, there is many a man here who will wring his heart 
nd mind with regret that he would not expend this sum of 
ney to remove this menace from one of the largest cities in 
country. You appropriate millions of dollars for the public 
alth. Think of a Congress that will appropriate $10,000,000 


r the elimination of the corn borer and will not appropriate | 


“1,000,000 to give the people of this country a safe place in 
ich to live! You created the condition, you put the plant 
re after Baltimore was built. 

We submitted to it because the war was in progress, and we 

| not wish to put impediments in the way of a successful 
prosecution of the war. But the war is over. Are you going 
penalize our patriotism? Where is the logic, where is the 
dom, of sending 6,500 marines and scores of battleships, at 
endous expense, to protect the lives of 714 Americans in 
iragua and then refusing to give us $1,000,000 to take this 


here is there any logic in that? There is no man in this 
louse, if he is intellectually honest, who can stand up against 
it statement. You have marines over in China. You are 

ecting Americans outside of your country. You will send 
your Army and your Navy and spend your money to protect 


u will not lack a dollar to protect them. My God! is this 
louse so lacking in interest in its own people that it will not 
propriate an infinitesimal sum of money, compared to the 
use expenditures of the Government in all sorts of incidental 
iys, in order to remove a menace which is so great to 1 per 
of all the people who comprise this Republic? 

Chairman, this amendment is for the purpose of putting 
warehouses in such shape out in Utah or wherever they may 
“o that this ammunition can be removed. 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this 
tion do now close. 


Mr 


Oh, I may stand here and talk and perhaps | 
Perhaps a hundred million years will go | 


rnal ammunition dump away from the city of Baltimore? | 





nericans outside of the country while in your own country | 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. I wish the gentleman would give me five 
minutes. [Cries of “ Vote! "] 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes had it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Typines), there were—ayes 
22, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 62, before line 13, insert: 

“ Repairs of arsenals: For repairs and improvements of arsenals and 
depots, etc., including the same objects specified under this head in the 
War Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1927, fiscal years 
1927 and 1928, $100,000.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when General Williams appeared before the committee 
of the House he said if this ammunition was to be removed 
now or in the future, certain warehouses, magazines, and so 
forth, out in Utah and other places would have to be repaired 
somewhat. This appropriation takes care of the repair of 
those places. Now, I believe eventually, when time can be had 
to show you all the ramifications of this question, or if I had 
time to go into this and present the maps, location, and so forth, 
and could go into the contents of these magazines, I am sure 
you would look upon this in a much different light; but I have 
not that time. This amendment proposes that these warehouses 
can be repaired, so when the ammunition is to be removed 
places can be provided for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to do so, but I have only a few 
moments. Gentlemen, I take it that Congress assembles to 
provide for the welfare of the people of the United States. I 
take it for granted that when 1 per cent of its people come to 
you and make out a case which will eliminate something of 
great peril in their daily tives, a peril which you placed them 


If the chairman of the committee would say he had no objec- 
tion to the amendment, everybody would rise in favor of it; 
but because he is opposed to it, and he must stand by his 
committee here, every man surrenders his intellect to him, and 
it seems that no logic whatsoever can bring them to a con- 
sideration of this question. I appeal to you individually, I 
appeal to you as Representatives of the Nation to listen to the 
plea of these people over in Baltimore City. 

Oh, you may laugh, but you will cry if that ammunition dump 
ever explodes, and I will take you to those devastated scenes, 
Mr. FaircHiLp, and show you the little stricken bodies like they 
were at Picatinny, like they were at Halifax, where there were 
1,000 people killed and wounded, and it will be entirely differ- 
ent then. But, oh, it will be too late for sorrow then. You 
may laugh now, but I am coming to you and I am telling you 
the truth, and I am giving you an opportunity to prevent that 
happening, and I ask you to use your intelligence and your logic 
so that we may have a solution of this problem, which we are 
entitled have. The Government brought this ammunition 
depot to Baltimore after the city was built, which created this 
menace. We submitted to it during the war. Is it too much 
now to come to you and ask that you take away from us what 
we were glad to give in our patriotism? 

Oh, you may be crying, but if you are the tears you are 
shedding are crocodile tears. [Laughter.] 


to 


Gentlemen, I see that there is no use in submitting other 
amendments. I have asked in this amendment that the ware- 
house be placed in such shape, away from the centers of popu 


lation, that it will not be a menace. I will ask you at the next 
Congress that the material be placed where it will not be 
great a menace to life and property. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. : 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on this 
amendment and on this paragraph be now closed 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Inditna moves that 
the debate on this amendment and all debate on this paragraph 
be now closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland |Mr. Typings}. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced tbat 
the noes appeared to have it. 


SO 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the vote is 
had in the absence of a quorum. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and three gentle- 
men are present—a quorum. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton: Insert before line 13, on page 
62, the following: 

“Ordnance service: For the current expenses of the Ordnance De- 


partment in connection with purchasing, receiving, storing, and issuing 
ordnance and ordnance siores, etc., including the same objects specified 
under this head in the War Department appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1927, approved April 15, 1926, for expenditure in connection with 
removing high-explosive ammunition from the Raritan ordnance reserve 
depot, New Jersey, to remain available until June 30, 1928 (act April 
15, 1926, vol. 44, p. 274), $221,965.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is evident that this amend- 
ment is out of order. The debate on this paragraph has been 
closed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the right to submit 
it. It is te follow after the paragraph. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tomb of the Unknown Soldier: For every expenditure requisite for 
or incident to the work of securing competitive designs and completing 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
as authorized by the public resolution approved July 3, 1926, $50,000, 
to remain available until June 30, 1928: Provided, That in carrying 
into effect the provisions of such pubiic resolution the Secretary of War 
is authorized to do all of the things necessary to accomplish this pur- 
pose, by contract or otherwise, with or without advertising, including 
payment for designs submitted under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe and including the engagement, by contract or otherwise, of serv- 
ices of such architects, sculptors, artists, or firms, or partnerships 
thereof, and other technical and professional personnel as he may deem 
necessary without regard to civil-service requirements and restrictions 
of law governing the employment and compensation of employees of the 
Tnited States. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do so for the purpose of asking the 
Chairman a question. This design for the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier is to be made from competitive designs. How 
much of the $50,000 is to be used for designs and how much for 
the work itself? 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


Mr. WOOD. That is left entirely to the discretion of the 
commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will $50.000 cover everything? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. We left it that way for that reason that 


some of the funds will be contributed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That answers the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The sum of $14,000 of the appropriation for Shiloh National Military 
Park, fiscal year 1925, contained in the War Department appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1925, is continued and made available until June 
30, 1928, for the payment of obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1925, 
in connection with the acquisition of a strip of land contiguous to the 
park, to connect the Shiloh National Military Park with the Corinth 
(Miss.) National Cemetery. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 
insert; “ To complete the ere« 


BrowntnG: Page 64, after line 13, 
tion and equipment of a school building 
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mow in progress of construction in Shiloh National Military Park 
fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $10,000, ; 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The-Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors: 
For examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors 
for which there may be no special appropriation, $50,000: Provided, 
That no part of this sum shall be expended for any preliminary exam)i- 
nation, survey, project, or estimate not authorized by law. 


Mr. *fcDUFFIB. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McDurrre: Page 66, line 6, after th 
word “law,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“For power, navigation, and flood-control surveys, in accordance 
with House Document 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and 
authorized in section 1 of the river and harbor act of January 21, 
1917, the sum of $150,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. A point of order will not lie against the 
amendment, because it is authorized by law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wanted to ascertain whether it 
authorized by law. 

Mr.McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, Congress has embarked upon 
the proposition of surveying all of the navigable streams of 
the country with a view of controlling floods and for the devel- 
opment of navigation and power on those streams. An expend 
iture of about $7,350,000 has been authorized. This simply 
gives the department an opportunity to begin to lay the ground- 
work or plans for these surveys. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Why is the gentleman’s project any more impor 
tant than Sandusky Harbor? There we handle 7,000,000 tons 
of coal, and we have to wait until the whole allocation has been 
mude for these projects. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. This is not a project, in the meaning of a 
harbor project such as you have in mind. It is not my project. 
It is for the whole country. 

Mr. WOOD. But it means an investigation. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. No. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; it does. 
that. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Oh, yes. Of course it is an investigation, 
but it means more than an investigation; it is for general 
studies and surveys of all our navigable rivers. 

Mr. WOOD. We have not had a chance to have anybody 
say anything about this thing. It occurs to me, if the gentle- 
man from Alabama will permit, that this is taking a little bit 
of an advantage of the committee, because the committee has 
had no opportunity to investigate the matter. ; 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I have no desire to take any advantage of 
the committee. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman can have a hearing on the 
Senate side, and if he can justify it there, then something mig! 
come of it, but I do not think we are justified in putting this 
in, because there have been no hearings on it and nothing to 
recommend it except the mere suggestion that has been made 
here, without any regard to the extent of it or what it may 
mean. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If the Chairman will bear with me for just 
a moment, three times this House has gone on record and 
passed an item of not less than a half million dollars to begil 
this work. 

Mr. WOOD. And there are many other surveys just as im- 
portant. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I beg the genticman’s pardon. The gentle- 
man does not seem to understand this proposition. This is not 
an ordinary preliminary survey for a river or for a harbor 
project. This is a question of a study of the power possibilities 
of the streams throughout the country, together with naviza 
tion possibilities. It is a question of conservation, if you please 
We are just entering the electrical age in this country and i! 
behooves us to determine how much power we have on the 
streams of the country. Congress has committed itself to this 
proposition three times. You can not do a better thing for th 
people of this country than to begin this work immediately. It 
is going to take a long time to carry out a program covering au 


was 


If it means anything, it mens 
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Pe 


lay its plans so that it can at the earliest moment begin this 
work. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 
Mr. CRAMTON. I note that the gentleman’s amendment is 
hased upon the authority of section 1 of an act of 1917. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
Mr. CRAMTON. I have just looked at the language of the | 
amendment. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 
the act of 1917. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 


expenditure of $7,000,000, and this permits the department to | 


Will the gentleman yield? 


It is 1927. 
Well, the amendment, if I can read, says 


I ask unanimous consent to change that. 
The thought occurs to me that if it has 
waited that long it can wait still longer. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. No: it refers to an act that was passed | 
within the last few days. 
Mr. CRAMTON. If that is so, then it falls into the category | 

| 

} 

| 

| 





of hundreds of other matters in which other people are inter- 
ested and which they believe are as urgent as this one. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. 
nd the gentleman would 
very important matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to amend the amend- 
ment so that it will read 1927, if it does not read 1927, because 
tbat is the way I intended to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 
There was no objection. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. McDurrig) there were—ayes 15, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
tellers. As many as are in favor of ordering tellers will rise | 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.}] Not a} 
sufficient number. 

So tellers were refused, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Oh, no; this is not in the same category, 


not say so if he understood this 


(demanded by 


a | 


National Home for Disabled Volunteer 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an | 

amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Soldiers. 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sears of Florida: Page 66, after line 13, 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Harbor reimbursement: To pay to the city of Miami for part re- 
mbursement of the $1,605,000 advanced or loaned to the Government 
by said city for the improvement of Miami Harbor, as‘ provided under | 
the rivers and harbors act passed March 3, 1925, in accordance with 
Hlouse document 516, the sum of $500,000.” 


Mr. WOOD. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WOOD. Then I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state we have passed the 
point in the reading of the bill where this amendment would 
be in order. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I was listening to the | 
Clerk read and I could not keep up with him. I offered it as 
soon as I could. I ask unanimous consent that I may change 
the line in the amendment because it is in order at any point. | 
| hardly think it is fair to start this procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the | 
gcentleman from Florida? 

Mr. WOOD. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For cemeteries, $6.92. 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendmert. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
imendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. THatcHer: On page 
wibg line 22, insert the following paragraph : 
Statue of Henry Clay in Caracas, Venezuela "— 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane at the place where offered. 
We are reading audited claims and this item proposes to build 
a statue to Henry Clay. z 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am under the impression 
this would be germane at any point in the bill. 


national 


75, immediately fol 
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CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not inclined to so hold. 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I have the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill [Mr. Woop]? 

Mr. WOOD rose. 

Mr. RANKIN. On page 75, line 17, I observe this enormous 
expenditure: “ For proving grounds, Army, 2 cents.” [Laughter.] 
May I ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], who has 
protested in stentorian tones for the last nine years against 
the expenditure of a few dollars by a Democratic administra- 
tion for nose bags in which to feed the Army mules that drew 
the artillery to the front in times of battle, why he condones 
this enormous extravagance in times of peace? [Laughter.] 

May I ask this of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], 
the chairman of the committee in charge of this bill, who has 
filled the press and the CoNGRESsSIONAL Recorp since the close 
of the World War with ringing condemnations of the expendi- 
tures of money for the purchase of shoes with which to clothe 
the naked feet of our soldiers as they marched in unbroken 


The 
Chair 


The 


| phalanx to the battle front; the gentleman from Indiana, who 


has shrieked incessantly against the extravagance of a former 
administration in purchasing saddles and blankets for the pant 
steeds that in time of battie bravely bore their gallant 
riders to victory or to death? 


Ah, think of it. gentlemen of the House, “For proving 
grounds, Army, 2 cents” [laughter], approved by the chairman 


the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], 
never ceased to raise his voice in condemnation of 
the expenditure of money for harness for the Army mules to 
draw the artillery, by the side of which they fell at the battle 
front in the decisive moment of the greatest conflict in the 
history of mankind. [Applause.] 

If the gentleman from Indiana will devote as much time to 
explaining this 2-cent appropriation as he has in recent years 
to criticizing a former Democratic administration for expending 
money for nose bags for our hungry mules on the battle fields, 
for shoes for the aching feet of our suffering soldiers in the 
stress of conflict, for the saddles and blankets and bridles for 
the noble horses that struggled and suffered and died without 


| hope of recompense, he may give the House more light than 


he has given it in all his relentless, partisan criticisms since 
the close of the World War. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the argument which I just made. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Appropriations for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 available 
for expenses of travel of civilian officers and employees of the executive 
departments and establishments shall be available also for expenses of 
travel performed by them on transfer from one official station to another 
when authorized by the head of the departnvent or establishment con 
cerned in the order directing transfer: Provided, That 
expenses shall not be allowed for any transfer effected at the 
of any officer or employee. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


such such 


request 


99 


Page 76, line 23, strike out.the words “at the request” and insert 


| “for the convenience.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 66 and offer the amendment which I have 
previously offered. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 66, after line 13, insert a new paragraph as follows 

“Harbor reimbursement: To pay to the city of Miami for part re- 


imbursement of the $1,605,000 advanced or loaned to the Government by 
said city for the improvement of Miami Harbor as provided under the 
rivers and harbors act passed March 3, 1925, in accordance with House 
Document 516, the sum of $500,000.” 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want 
to comply with the request of my genial friend the gentleman 
from Connecticut, and as I see that it is now 10 minutes of 7 
o'clock I will only delay you a few minutes. I hardly hope to 
secure the adoption of my amendmert. I know the temper of 
this House, having served here 12 years, and having watche:! 
the way that the steam roller has been run over gentlemen 
who have offered the last 6 or 10 amendments, I can hardly hope 
to be successful in securing the adoption of my amendment. I 
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ask unanimous consent to put in the Recorp a letter I wrote the 
chairman of the committee [Mr, Woop] on February 12, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Now, I have a letter from the mayor 
of Miami, in which he says that we would like to get the addi- 
tional $500,000; that he hopes it will not be considered that 
Miami is “ hollering,” but if it is reimbursed it will save the city 
between $75,000 and $100,000 interest. 

I want to tell the House briefly a few of the facts. In 1926 
Miami advanced to the Government $1,605,000 for the purpose 
of hurrying up the work on the harbor. They had no complaint, 
and we are not complaining now. The hurricane on the 26th 
of September last caused a loss of more than $78,000,000 to those 
people. On some of the streets the sand was 3 feet deep. A 
three-masted schooner was washed up for a block or more from 
the bay, and it cost hundreds of dollars to get the vessel back 
into the water. It practically bankrupted the city of Miami. 
We are only asking $500,000 to be reimbursed, $500,000 in addi- 
tion to that carried in the present river and harbor bill. It will 
stop the interest of $75,000 or more, and I hope that these 
people, who, like the Government, can only get so much money 
to run the city, will get this money. We are only asking for a 
part return of the money advanced by the city of Miami to the 
Government, and you will still have $605,000 of her money, 
which some day you are morally and legally bound to refund. 
To talk longer would simply de consuming your. time. 
I leave it to the judgment of the House. [Applause.] 

The letter from Mr. SEARS to Mr. Woop ix as follows: 


FEBRUARY 12, 1927. 


In re money advanced to Government by cily of Miami for harbor 
improvement 
Hion, WILLIAM R, Woop, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear CoLLeAGuE: I am herein inclosing you No. 1, letter from 
Geueral Deakyne, Acting Chief of Engineers, showing the amount of 


money advanced by the city of Miami for work on Miami Harbor; No. 
2, information relative to amount and date of deposit of said funds; 
No. 8, copy of letter from General Deakyne showing the amount of 
money that can be profitably expended annually on this project; No. 4, 
clipping from press showing the attitude of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
my Democratic opponent in the last campaign; No. 5, a copy of the 
rivers and harbors bill, on page 2 of which you will find authorization 
for Miami Harbor as per Document No. 516. On page 14 of the bill, 
section 11, you will note where local interest was authorized to advance 


the amount in order that work might begin at once; No. 6, Document 
516 (see pages 2 and 4), showing authorization and local cooperation. 
You will note the local cooperation required does not involve the 


$1,605,000, but only provides for local cooperation as to turning basin. 

I understand the War Department hopes to reimburse Miami in the 
sum of $500,000 out of the $50,000,000 provided for rivers and harbors 
improvement in the rivers and harbors bill just passed. This will leave 
a balance due Miami of $1,105,000. Let me briefly quote to you from 
Fliorida’s Great Hurricane, by Joe H. Reese: 


“All streets near the ocean at Miami Beach were covered with sand 
to a depth of several feet, and in some places automobiles were en- 
tirely covered The foundations of some buildings were washed out, 
allowing the buildings to collapse” (p. 22 “The property loss 
in the greater Miami area has been estimated at $76,000,000. This 
floes not include damage to house, office, and store furnishings, Ap- 
proximately 4,725 homes were destroyed and 9,100 damaged in the 


urea extending from Fort Lauderdale to Miami.” On page 27 
author vividly portrays some of the hardships they went through 
ends up with the explanation “ that disaster and misfortune make 


whole world kin.” On page 28 appears the following quotation; 


the 
and 
the 


“ADVERSITY 
“It is not the worst thing in life; 
Adversity is the turn in the road; 
It the end of the trail unless— 
Unless you give up!” 


is not 


“As IT passed through Buena Vista it was sorrowful to see the damage 
that had been done there. Moore's handsome furniture store had been 
badly dealt with, the entire top story had been taken off of Shackel 
ford’s garage, and the Biltmore Theater was in ruins.” 

I could continue to quote from this book some of the horrors and 
sufferings these people went through. Buena Vista is now a part of 
Miami. I trust you will find time to look at the pictures of 
destruction in this book, which I am inclosing, for it will give you a 
general idea of the havoc wrought. I was told while in Florida re- 
eentiy, Fort Lauderdale, which is about 28 miles, as you know, from 
Miami, spent over $150,000 cleaning up her streets and moving débris. 
1 do not know the vast amount of money spent by greater Miami, but I 
am told by the city commissioner and others that they are practically 


greater 
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up against it. As you know, all funds for city purposes are collected 
in the form of taxes raised by the assessment against property. These 
people are requesting and asking for relief, and it seems but fair now 
that we have boasted of a $400,000,000 surplus in the Treasury that 
Miami, in view of the great hurricane she went through, should not be 
required to carry all of the load and that this money should be refunded 
to the city, as much as possible, in order that they may be given as 
much relief as possible. 

At the time the city put up the money, as stated in the bill and in 
the document, it was to speed up the work. I assure you neither they 
nor myself would have asked for the incorporation of an emergency 
act for any sum except in view of the circumstances set forth above. 
If your subcommittee will therefore incorporate in the bill a provision 
refunding $500,000 to the city, this will make refunded to Miami the 
sum of $1,000,000, still leaving a balance of $605,000 deposited with the 
Government for its protection to see that the provision relative to the 
terminal basin is carried out, and will greatly relieve their present 
financial condition. 

This money was deposited as shown by inclosure 2, to wit, $550,000 
on January 15, 1926, and the balance of $1,105,000 on September 17, 
1926, just a few weeks before the storm. My recollection is money 
was deposited prior to September, but I am not questioning the date as 
given to me by the department. The Government will be fully pro- 
tected and the payment of the 6 per cent interest will stop on the sum 
reimbursed, therefore Miami will be relieved of this additional burden 
and the Government will not be hurt. 

Some of the members of the committee have suggested that I present 
the matter to you, and I sincerely trust you will give same your 
careful consideration. If you care for a@ personal interview or care 
for me to present the matter before the committee, I will appreciate 
your so advising me. I appreciate the assistance Congressman MAbDpEN, 
chairman of the committee, has given me in this matter. 

It has been suggested by some of the members of the subcommittee 
that the additonal sum of $500,000 come out of the $50,000,000 pro- 
vided for rivers and harbors improvement in the rivers and harbors 
bill, but in view of (inclosure 1) letter from General Deakyne which 
states to do so would seriously interfere with important and necessa! 
work on other projects, I can not request that the money come out of 
this appropriation, but request that same be made payable out of a 
general fund. 

In conclusion I want to state this is giving to Miami nothing and 
is only reimbursing her for the money advanced to the Government, 
which the Government will have to do at a later date anyway. There 
fore, it is simply a matter for your subcommittee to decide whether 
they will relieve this unfortunate financial condition due to no fault 
of theirs, having been a work of providence, or whether they will hold 
them to the terms of the agreement regardless of the result. 

After you have given the inclosures your careful consideration I will 
appreciate it if you will call my office and I wild come down and get 
the papers. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WittiM J. Sears, M. C. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 65 and insert the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani 
mous consent to return to page 65. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as-amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Tison haying as 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GREEN of lowa, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 17291, the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, and had directed him to report the same back to tlie 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendution that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr, WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question upon 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
upon any amendments? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair 
will put them en grosse. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. ° 

The amendments were agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, 
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On motion of Mr. Woop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
CONFERENCE 
Mr. JAMES. 


REPORT——-CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
m the bill (H, R. 17243) to authorize appropriations for 
ustruction at military posts, and for other purposes, for 
nting under the rule. 


\FERENCE REPORT—SALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT 


PROPERTY 


REAL 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
hill (S. 4805) to authorize the sale under provisions of the 
of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 
nt real property for printing under the rule. 


WALKER RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following report 
m the Committee on Printing, which I send to the desk and 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\ir. Bexrs, from the Committee on Printing, submitted the following 

rt, to accompany House Resolution 395: 


rhe Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the resolution 
(fl. Res. 895) providing for the printing of the report of the chief 
nvineer of the United States Indian irrigation service on the water 
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ly and storage conditions of the Walker River Indian Reservation 
Nevada, submitted to the Secretary of the Interior under date of | 


December 29, 1926, have considered the same and report favorably 
thereon, with the recommendation that the resolution do pass. 
The 
which the committee is of the opinion need not be reproduced in this 
port, and, accordingly, recommend the printing of this report without 
illustrations, which the Public Printer has estimated will cost approxi- 
mately $595.95. 


House Resolution 395 


Resolved, That the report of the chief engineer of the United States 
Indian irrigation service on the water supply and storage investigations 


of the Walker River Indian Reservation, in the State of Nevada, as 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior on December 29, 1926, 


suant to H, R. 8709, be printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to 


PRINTING OF MANUAL AND RULES 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk. 

(he Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Constitution, Manual, Rules, and Practice of the 
Ilouse of Representatives for the Seventieth Congress be printed as a 
Ilouse document, and that 2,500 additional copies be printed and bound 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object to that resolution. 
Mr. RANKIN. Does that include the annotations of Mr. 


ess and Mr. CANNON down to date? 
Mr. BEERS. I understand it does. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it proposed to print 2,500 copies of 
the Manual and Rules of the Seventieth Congress? 
Mr. BEERS. That is the regular thing. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose there is a change in the rule? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall be constrained to make 
point of order that there is no quorum present if this is 
Loing to lead to any debate. 
Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the resolution for the 


the 


present, 
EW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANICAL ARTS 
Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


ke from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 171 and 
lat the same be passed. This is to correct an error in the 

rolled bill, which was passed by both bodies. It was ready 

so to the department when an error was discovered. The 
error is simply speaking of the line west instead of the line 
east, and the line east in place of the line west. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection unless it 
develops there is some desire to have debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
jause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
resolution. 


[After a 
report the 


original manuscript of this report contains many illustrations | 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) correcting the description of 
lands granted to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit 
of New Mexico Colloge of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts by enrolled 
bill S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress 
Resolved, etc., That the description of lands granted to the State of 

New Mexico for the and benefit of New Mexico College of Agri 

culture and Mechanic Arts, for the purpose of conducting educa 

tional, cemonstrative, and experimental development with livestock, 

grazing methods, and range forage plants, by enrolled bill S. 4910, 

Sixty-ninth Congress, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

All of township 20 south, range 1 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian, except sections 1 both inclusive; north half of north- 
east quarter of section 8; north half and southeast quarter of section 
9; all of sections 10 to 13, both inclusive; north half, southeast 
quarter, and north half of southwest quarter of section i4; northeast 
quarter and east half of northwest quarter of section 15; all of 
tion 16; northeast quarter and north half of northwest quarter of 
section 24; all of section 32; and all of section 36 therein; all of 
township 20 south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 
except sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 therein, and that part of sections 30 
and 31 lying south and west of the Rio Grande: all of the southwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 19 and all of sections 30 and 
31 in township 20 south, range 2 west, New Mexico principal me 
ridian ; all of the east half of the southeast quarter and the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 13, and the half of 
the east half of section 24, in township 20 south, range 2 east, New 
Mexico principal meridian; all of section 1 and the east half of section 
12, township 21 south, range 1 west, New Mexico principal meridian: 
all of township 21 south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 
except sections 2, 16, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, and’ and the 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 29 therein: 
sections 6, 7, and 18 in township 21 south, range 2 east, 
principal meridian.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was passed. 

ENROLLED HOUSE BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bill of the following title, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 16462. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

ported that this day they presented to the President of the 


United States, for his approval, the following bills: 


use 


*o 5, 


sec 


east 


36 southwest 
and all of 


New Mexico 


The question is on the passage 


H. R.14831. An act to amend section 107 of the Judicial 
Code: 

H. R. 15822. An act authorizing the county of Escambia, Fla., 
and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of Flor- 


ida, and/or the State of Alabama to acquire all the rights and 


privileges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co. by 
chapter 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction of a 
bridge across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., to Cummings 


Point, Fla.; 

H. R. 16024. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County Bridge Dis- 
trict, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River, at or near the 
city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark,” approved March 3, 1925, 
and to extend the time for the construction of the bridge author- 
ized thereby; 

H. R. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Mis 
souri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” approved 
March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16105. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge the White River,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
purchase or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., to a 
point opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
Ww. van 

H. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to recon- 


across 


the 
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struct the bridge across 
Avenue in said county and State; 

Il. R. 16462. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent sup- 


plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 


1827, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16649. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River, in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; 

H.R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver County, 
Pa.”’s 

H. R. 16778. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, IIL, and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri. 

H. R. 16887. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
A. Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their suecessors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River ; 

H. R. 16954. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its assignees, to con- 
struct a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa ; 

H. R. 16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Savannah River; 

H.R. 17131. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the St. Lawrenfe River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; and 

H. R.17181. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Rainy River, approximately midway between the 
village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, State 
of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 


GEN. RICHARD H. ANDERSON 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend remarks made by myself in an address delivered last 
night in this city. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted by the courtesy of the House I am printing the follow- 
ing address: 

Mr. McSwain. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentiemen, I greatly ap- 
preciate the compliment implied in the invitation to me to speak at this 
first historical meeting at this home. 
gestion that I speak upon the character of some of our distinguished 
Confederate leaders. I felt entirely incapable of adding anything new 


Is there objection? [After a 


to what has been so often and so beautifully said respecting our great | gnoineer, a scientist, and statesman, who was at one time Secretary o! 


chieftains—our greatest of the many great chieftains, such as Lee and 


Jackson and Stuart and Hill and Longstreet and Joseph FE. Johnston | game class as Longstreet, D, H. Hill, A. P. Stewart, Van Dorn, Mecl.aws 


, and G. W. Smith, and was immediately commissioned second lientenan! 


and Albert 
and others. 


Sidney Johnston and Hampton and Wheeler and Forrest 
I was also impelled by a 
audience, and through this audience to bring to the attention of the 


from the State of South Carolina, Lieut, Gen. Richard Herron Ander- 
son, commonly and familiarly and affectionately described as “ Fight- 
ing Dick” Anderson. 

As a 
of this Confederate memorial home, to find that the first face that 
gallant, chivalric general and statesman, a citizen without fear and 
without reproach, without stain, and without peer in the annals of our 
State as a man and as a leader of men in war and in peace. But I 
am reminded that Lieut. Gen, Richard Herron Anderson 
Wade Hampton, in that his commission 
dated that of General Hampton. 

We in South Carolina are proud to have furnished to the Confed- 
eracy Such leaders as these; and I offer now a brief account of this 
rather unknown hero, unknown because of his own inherent modesty, 
unknown because of his implicit obedience to orders, unknown because 
of the misfortunes that befell him after the surrender of the Confed- 
erate Armies; and unknown because of the quiet dignity and gen- 
tility of his blood relatives, that have not forced upon the attention 
of the public the worthiness of his name. 

By all the 
marked to be a 


as lieutenant general ante- 


great man, If great and noble ancestry, if inspiring 
environment, if the best of educational opportunity and proper religious 
inspiration make the character of any person great, then this man 


whom we are thinking of to-night was due to be great; and he did 


ihe Grand Calumet River at Burnham | 


appropriations for the fiscal year ending | 


| be a direct descendant of that Scottish chieftain and warrior, William 


| a portion of his campaign in South Carolina. 


The invitation contained a sug- | 


desire to bring to the attention of this | 


| a distinguished career in the Mexican War, as did most of 


country, through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, some information regard- | that rose to conspicuous stations on both sides during the war betwe 


ing the services and the character of the ranking Confederate general | 


South Carolinian, I am very proud when you enter the door | 


| tion 


outranked | 


' delphia in the year 1829. 


rules of the game of life, Richard Herron Anderson was | 
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not disappoint these expectations of greatness. 
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He was a grandson 


| of Richard Anderson, who was a captain in the Continental Armies 


a native of Maryland, and who was with Washington at Germantown, 
at Monmouth, at Brandywine, at Long Island, and, finally, at Yor 
town; and in the meantime with that dashing and brilliant hero, Ge; 
Daniel Morgan, at Cowpens. 

This Capt. Richard Anderson married a Miss Wallace, reputed to 
Wallace, of immortal memory. Their son, Dr. William Wallace Ande: 
son, who became later a distinguished physician and noted scientis: 
and naturalist, went to South Carolina about 1816 and married Sa; 
Jane MacKenzie, adopted daughter of Thomas Hooper, descended fro) 
distinguished sailors and soldiers of English and Scotch ancestry, 

With his bride he took up his residence in one of the most histori 
and picturesque homes in all the land. That home stands in good 
condition to-day on what are called, with us, the High Hills of th. 
Santee, about 30 miles from Columbia, 8. C.; and in beauty, in elegane: 
and in historic association it is hardly paralleled save by such hom 
as Mount Vernon and Arlington. It is oecupied, as it has been since 
the day it was built, more than 150 years ago, by the same line. hy 
the same family. 

Mrs. W. L. Sanders, a niece of General Anderson, and therefore 4 
great-granddaughter of Richard Anderson, of Revolutionary fame, i. 
now the courteous, the hospitable, the elegant, and the charming 
mistress of this beautiful colonial home that surmounts a magnificen{ 
knoll above the Wateree River. That home is the central spot in a 
lawn that contains perhaps 40 or 50 acres; and in that home are relics 


| that remind one of every period in our history, from the day of the 


earliest settlement, from the time of the pioneer, through the various 
colonial wars, especially through the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, and the War between the States, and even the World Wa: 
because there hangs the uniform and the sword of the only son of 
this Mrs. W. L. Anderson, who himself was a graduate of West Poin! 
and a gaflant and decorated soldier of the World War, who wa: 
burned to death by the fall of an airplane after he had returned from 


| France, covered with honors. 


This home was occupied by Lord Cornwallis as headquarters during 
It was also occupied as 
headquarters by Gen. Nathanael Greene; and carved by the point of 
a soldier’s saber or bayonet on one of the doors are the letters “CC A,” 
which tradition says stood for Continental Army. 

There, too, Gen. Francis Marion, Gen. Thomas Sumter, and other 
partisan heroes of South Carolina found quarters and found refres) 
ment during their arduous campaigns. There, too, are many tokens 
of the struggles and of the heroic achievements of ancestors running 
back many generations. 


For Richard Heron Anderson to have been born into such a family 


; of such a mother, of such a father, into such a home, of such beauty 


of such refinement, of such elegance, of such inspiring associations, was 
in itself an asset that was almost a guaranty of nobility of character 


| and purity of patriotism. 


He was appointed to West Point Academy by Joel R. Poinsett, an 


War. Richard Herron Anderson was graduated in June, 1842, in th: 


in the dragoons, and following the fortunes of the Regular Army 
through the West, in the Indian fighting of those pioneer days, he had 
the officers 


the States. 
After the Mexican War Anderson was presented with a sword b) 
State of South Carolina, upon resolution of the general assembly, 


| magnificent saber, which hangs to-day in the historic ancestral hom 


“ Hill Crest,” that I mentioned a while ago. The surmounted 


hilt is 


| by the figurehead of John C. Calhoun. 
greets you on the right as you enter is that of Wade Hampton, our | 


When finally South Carolina, in obedience to what she considered t 
be her duty, as well as in the exercise of her right, seceded, the ques 
was presented to the mind of the then Capt. Richard Hero 
Anderson that was presented to the minds of Lee, of Longstreet, an: 
of so many other distinguished and noble Confederate leaders. Peop!' 
of our day and generation can not understand why it was that a so! 


| dier of the United States Army, having taken the oath of allegian: 


when he was commissioned in all the various ranks from second lie! 
tenant up, could turn his back upon this oath of allegiance and follow 
the fortunes of his seceding State. This book here explains it in tl 
simplest terms possible. This book was published in the city of Phila 
It was taught at West Point when Richa 

H, Anderson was a cadet there. It is known as “ Rawls’s View of fh 
Constitution.” Surely what the Federal Government at its military 
school taught her sons was true: surely they had a ‘right to act upe! 
it; and surely they could not be traitors if they followed the teaching 
that the Federal Government itself had given them; and I ask you! 
attention to the very language. The book I hold is perhaps as old a 
the book that Richard H. Andérson himself studied while a cad 

His eyes followed this same language. His mind comprehended 1! 








Nobody at that time denied it, and the Federal Government taught ft, 
and here is some of it—-these are only a very few brief extracts that 
specimens of what he was taught to believe to be the duty of his 
‘The States, then, may wholly withdraw from the Union, but while 


continue they must retain the character of representative re- 


} i lics.” 
id again: : 
rhe secession of a State from the Union depends on the will of the 


they 


people of such State.” 
And again: 
But, in any manner by which secession takes place, nothing is 
e certain than that the act should be deliberate, clear, and un- 
‘ i a.” 
the whole theory of the book, from start to finish, rests upon 
t proposition that originally and fundamentally the State was 


ereign and parted with only a limited portion of its sovereignty 
ertain specific purposes, and retained the primary allegiance of 


her citizens; and might, therefore, recall her granted powers 

he Federal Government and demand of all her citizens that they 
ield their primary allegiance to the State in whatever course the 
might take. That is the most conclusive argument to justify 


mduct of Lee and of others who were in the same status, having 
tuught the same book, holding commissions in the Army of the 
1 ted It is unanswerable. It stands on a parity with the 
sition that if the city of Washington were teaching her children, 
Federal Government here in the city of Washington were teach- 
our children, that the world is round and then, later, should pass 
uw that nobody should teach that the world was round, nobody 
ild believe that the world was round, and that anybody who said 
as round was a traitor. I solemnly believe the two propositions 
on an absolute parity. 
fhe military career in the Confederate service of General Anderson 
highly creditable to his name and memory. He was first appointed 
of the First Infantry Regiment of the State of South Caro- 
and a few weeks later a brigadier general, and was then trans- 
ferred into the service of the Confederate States proper, and commanded 
a brigade. 


States. 


colonel 


ina 


Soon thereafter he was promoted to be a major general, and com- 
manded a division and participated as such division commander in 
ich battles as Manassas, Gettysburg, Antietam, Fredericksburg, the 
Wilderness, Chancellorsyville, the seven days fight around Richmond, 
ind Petersburg. He was not at Appomattox because General Lee had 
lered him to leave his command and to join General Joseph E. 
Johnston, and they and others were to join the army of the west 
on the other side of the Mississiy xi and carry on the contest there; 


or 


but before Anderson reached Johnston, Johnston himself had surren- 
dered with his army, so that Anderson went direct to his childhood 
home 
Now, history—the ordinary school history and general history— 
makes no special mention of General Anderson, because Le never had 
any separate and independent command. When he was a brigade 
commander he was always attached to a division; when he was a 
division commander he was always attached to a corps and, of course, 
wis subjected to the orders of the corps commander; and whatever 
of credit and honor came by virtue of any especial movement or of 
particular victory, that credit went to the corps commander. 
Then when General Anderson became a corps commander, as a lieu 
tenant general, he was always directly, immediately, under the com- 


nd of General Lee, and consequently never made any great raids 
ner conducted any brilliant campaigns on his individual responsibility. 
Hut this is the undisputed and conspicuous fact: That whenever Gen- 
Anderson received orders to execute a movement he did it obedi- 
tly, promptly, faithfully, and effectively. In making his final report 
of the Battle of Chancellorsyille, General Lee makes special mention 


of General Anderson and of the marvelous work that three of his 
des did in holding back the entire force of Hooker's army to 


north side of the Rapidan River until Lee’s main army could be 
ved up from Fredericksburg, and gives credit to General Anderson 
| to those three brigades for making it possible for the main army 


move in a position to resist and finally to defeat the invaders. He 
therefore, a dependable officer; he could be counted on; there 
nothing erratic nor eccentric about him; he was a faithful, re- 
‘e, and trustworthy lieutenant to his great leaders and to his 


eme commander, the matchless Lee. That is a good test of char- 

er. Without making any individual mention, we can remember 

t certain officers of corresponding rank were so set upon egotistical 
selfish enterprises that sometimes they refused to obey crders, 
ed to be in the proper place at the proper time, and by such 
ordination, by such eccentric and individualistic conduct of their 

mands contributed to such derangement as resulted in defeat. But 
in Anderson was a worthy, trustworthy, dependable soldier 

\fter surrender the character of the man shines more brightly 
ever. I refer to his unfortunate experiences after the war for 
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the purpose of illustrating, first of all, the conditions that generally 
prevailed among all our people in South Carolina at that time—and 
perhaps they prevailed amongst the people of other States—and alse 
for the purpose of illustrating the grandeur of the moral character 
of this man Anderson as a man. 

When further fighting was unless, General Anderson returned to this 
splendid ancestral home and engaged in farming; but he was inexperi- 
enced in that, and there was no one there to assist him in directing it. 
Labor was disorganized and deranged, and his farming proved an utter 
failure, so that he soon lost all of his property, his interest in that 
splendid estate, and was reduced to absolute poverty. And when I 
fay absolute poverty, I mean that it was so extreme, so utter, that he 
went to Charleston, S. C., and applied to the South Carolina Railroad 
for work and was assigned to work in the yards as a common laborer. 
Now, here is the moral grandeur of the man. Instead of seeking to sell 
his name and fame to some commercial enterprise, he parallels here 
the nobility of Lee, who refused to sell his name for $25,000 a year to 
a life insurance company. So, instead of marching up to some bank or 
to the office of the president of this railroad company and saying, “ I 
am General Anderson. I want a position. I have got to live, and I 
want an inside, swiveled and cushioned-chair job, a_ kid-glove 
sort of a position, compatible with my dignity.” On the contrary, mark 
the simplicity of a nobleman, noble by the aristocracy of character 
rather than rank and legal standards. He applies in modesty for work, 
without telling who he is other than, when they asked his name, giving 
it, and to the clerk who wrote it down that name meant nothing. How- 
ever, in a few days the president of the railroad heard of the circum- 
stances—it was obliged to leak out—and the president 
General Anderson and offered him a position in the office, where his 
work would be more congenial and comfortable. There he worked in 
order to make bread for his wife, beautiful and accomplished noble- 
woman of Pennsylvania, a daughter of Chief Justice Gibson of that 
State, 

A little later the president of this same railroad appointed Richard H. 
Anderson as the railroad agent at Camden, 8S. C. Camden is an historic 
town, with a splendid social environment, with inspiring historic tradi 
tions, but still a small town; and so the salary of the railroad agent, 
to receive cotton for shipment and to deliver the guano that came in 
on the freight trains, and to sell tickets to prospective passengers, is 
certainly not very remunerative, and yet he goes about this work with 
all the quiet, calm, unpretending dignity of a 
character. 

Finally, in 1876, the State of South Carolina, under the leadership of 
Gen. Wade Hampton, was redeemed from the rule of the carpetbaggers 
and scalawags, who had dominated and practically destroyed all that 
there was left of our property and had demoralized our civilization 
itself. When the native white people, the people who represented what 
was worth while in civilization, had regained control of the government 
in 1876, it was but a natural and a proper thing that they should se: 
that General Anderson have a position where life would be easier and 


easy, 


so sent for 


noble and Christian 


more in keeping with his services to the State and to our South. So 
he was made what we called phosphate inspector, and took up bis head- 
quarters in the historic town of Beaufort, 8. C., which was then the 


center of the phosphate industry in this country. While the salary of 
that position was probably not more than $150 per month, it was a god- 
send to him, because rent was low, and the necessary supplies for living 
were cheap, and the surroundings were very congenial, and the 
society of that beautiful old seacoast town was like one 

There he carried on his official task with that same conscientious, 
quiet, constant regard for duty. There, on the 26th day of June, 1879, 
when he was at the age of 58 only, his heart, worn out by the burden 
of official responsibility as a commander and by the struggle against the 
adverse economic conditions that he had battled with since the South’s 
surrender, ceased to beat forever; and he was buried in that 
old town of Beaufort, and for 
even by the most modest stone. Finally a public subscription was 
raised and an appropriate marker placed over his gravé And I want 
to pay tribute to an ex-Union officer, Capt. Neils Christensen, who after 
the surrender had gone to Beaufort and had entered business and had 
prospered, because when the movement put a monument 
grave of General Anderson was begun, Captain Christensen said, “ Y: 


refined 


family 


large 


beautiful 


some years his grave was marked 


not 


to over 


put the monument there ’—said to the southern peop the friends j 
admirers of General Anderson—* You put the monument there and I 
will put a durable railing or iron fence about it... And perhaps that 
iron fence cost nearly as much as the monument itself This ex 
Union soldier was thus paying the tribute of one brave heart to an 
other. 

My friends, true greatness does not consist in official rank, and it 


does not have to command pomp and heraldry as a witness of power in 
order to be genuine. That fact is true in all times and under al! cir- 
cumstances. It was true of Lee, as he went to that little college yonder 
in Virginia to teach the southern boys how to serve their land as citi 
zens It was true of Jackson as he kneeled in the prayer meeting of 
the private soldiers; and it is true today. I was reminded of this the 
other day, when I went down to the War College to hear a lecture by 
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the present Chief of Staff of the United States Army, Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall, on the subject of “The Human Element in War.” 

That speech is available now, having been printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and if you will read it you will find that General 
Summerall has the same principle of moral grandeur that Lee and 
Jackson and Anderson had, in that he believes that leadership, that 
command among men, must rest upon the aristocracy of moral char- 
acter; that soldiers, like students, can discern whether or not their 
leaders are ; they can detect hypocrisy; and that they will 
follow to the death the man who is genuinely and sincerely devoted to 
a cause and devotedly and unselfishly prosecuting his duty. If an 
officer hopes that the mere fact of rank and the mere legal existence of 
a commission will constitute him a leader, independent of his moral 
character, independent of his intellectual superiority, independent of 
his own willingness to dare and to do and to die, then he will be 
woefully disappointed when the great test of battle comes. Soldiers 
love a worthy leader and they love to pour out their life blood in follow- 
ing a worthy leader. 

Such was the character of this simple, unpretentious son of Carolina, 
typical of our people in his birth, in his home training, in his service, 
and in ali the misfortune and economic and financial calamity that 
came upon him. May I not hope that he is also typical of our people 
of that beloved State of South Carolina in the unselfish, in the heroic, 
in the genuine mora! character that marked him as a man, and that 
we trust marks all the people of the State that he loved and served. 
This is my reason for bringing this matter to your attention, that his 
memory may be preserved and that we may take inspiration from 
his life. [Applause.] 


sincere 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, Mr. PATTERSON was granted leave of 
absence for Monday on account of attending funeral of former 
Senator Baird as a pallbearer. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, 1 move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 1 
minute p. m.), in pursuance of the order heretofore made, the 
House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Sunday, February 27, 1927, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 28, 1927, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 
Charges of impeachment against Frank Cooper, judge of the 
northern district of New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1030. A communication from the President of the United 
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States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for | 


the Federal Radio Commission for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1927, to remain available until June 30, 1928, amounting to | 
$115,000 (H. Doc. No. 761); to the Committee on Appropria- | : 
| amend subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the immigra- 


tions and ordered to be printed. 
1031. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting schedules and lists of papers, documents, ete., in the files 


2260). 


of this department which are not needed in the transaction of | 


public business and have no permanent value; to the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 
1032. A communication from the President 


of the 


| 


United | 


States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for | 


the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927 for the 
purpose of making advances or loans to farmers in the drought 
and storm stricken areas of the United States, $8,600,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 762) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1033. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, amounting to $20,000, and in 
addition thereto continuation unt June 30, 1928, of availa- 


bility of the unexpended balance of the appropriation, “ En- | 


forcement of wireless communications law,” 


fiscal year 1927 | 


(H. Doc. No. 763); to the Committee on Appropriations and | 


ordered to be printed. 


1034. A communication from the President 


States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927, to re- 
main available until June 30, 1928, for the construction, recon- 
struction, and maintenance of public highways in the Virgin 


of the United | 
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Islands of the United States (H. Doc. No. 764); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1035. A communication from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting report of special advisers of their investigation of 
reclamation and rural development in the South, and of swamp 
and overflow lands in the Yazoo Basin, Miss. (H. Doc. No. 765) : 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 

1036. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury and Post- 
master General, transmitting recommendations based on surveys 
made of existing conditions in Seattle, Wash.; San Pedro, 
Calif.; Malden, Mass.; and Juneau, Alaska (H. Doc. No. 766) : 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H.R. 17270. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
R. A. Breuer, H. L. Stolte, John M. Schermann, O. F. Nien- 
hueser, and Robert Walker, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River; with amendment (Rept. No. 2254). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 17271. A bill to extend the time for 
constructing a bridge across the Mississippi River between the 
city of Anoka, in the county of Anoka, and the village of 
Champlin, in the county of Hennepin, State of Minnesota; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2255). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17295. A bill granting the authority of Congress 
to the Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge 
across the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, 
W. Va.; with amendnient (Rept. No. 2256). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17297. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Fisher Lumber Corporation to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Tensas River in Louisiana ; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 2257). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17820. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to O. F. Schulte, E. H. Otto, O. W. Arcularius, J. L. Calvin, and 
J. H. Dickbrader, their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2258). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 5402. An 
act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide more effectively 
for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of Air Corps 
of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 2, 1926; without amendment (Rept. No. 2259). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. S. J. Res. 152. A joint resolution to 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 


tion act of 1924, as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. 8S. 4909. An act 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to take a census of 
baled cotton, known as the “ carry over,” on hand on August 1, 
1927, and to make and publish a report thereof; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2262). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 16807. A 
bill authorizing the establishment of a migratory bird refuge it 
Bear River Bay, Great Salt Lake, Utah; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2263). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 17334. A 
bill to provide for the further development of agricultural! ex 
tension work between the agricultural colleges in the severa! 
States receiving the benefits of the act entitled “An act donat- 
ing public lands to the several States and Territories, which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supple 
mentary thereto, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2264). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 17333. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the city of Youngstown to construct a bridge across the 
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\fahoning River at West Avenue, Youngstown, Mahoning 
ounty, Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 2265). Referred to 


he House Calendar. 

\r. BEERS: Committee on Printing. H. Res. 395. A 
esolution providing for the printing of the report of the chief 
er engineers of the United States Indian irrigation service on 
.o water supply and storage investigations of the Walker 
River Indian Reservation, in the State of Nevada; (Rept. No. 
Ordered printed. 


2268 ). ° 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 43830. 
\n act authorizing the Secretary of War to make settlement of 
claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co.; withecut amendment 


(Rept. No. 2261). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
louse. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 


(H. R. 14831) granting an increase of pension to Christine E. 
Geiger, and the same was referred to the Committee on 
l’ensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 17347) providing for pay- 
ments, in lieu of transportation in kind and subsistence’ en 
route, to certain veterans of the war with Spain and ,the 
’hilippine insurrection; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 17348) granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Delaware River compact; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17349) to 


provide for the vocational rehabilitation of residents of the 
District of Columbia permanently disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to employment; to the Committee on 
Education, 


By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 443) to hold intact 
the spirit of the Monroe doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, indorsing 

3427 as the same would be amended and request early and 
favorable action; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, relat- 
ing to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
iy Mr. HUDSPETH: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
ite of Texas, urging farm relief; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 


> 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 17350) granting a pension to 
Lily J. Pressley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 17351) granting 
a pension to Myra Dobson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
1ons, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 17352) for the relief 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Co, of Maryland; to the Committee 
1 Claims, 

_By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 17353) for the relief of 
the heirs of Thomas A. Hendricks; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 17354) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Dasher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
7488. Petition of Mr. W. J. Robinson, secretary of the Marion 
Community Club, Marion, Iowa, indorsing the action of Senator 
STEWART in regard to farm legislation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


On 
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7489. By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Memorial of the American 
Legion, Department of New Jersey, at Trenton, N. J., indors- 
ing the disabled emergency officers’ proposed legislation ; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7490. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Mulvane, Kans., 
for legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7491. Also, petition of citizens of Clearwater, Kans., for leg- 
islation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7492. By Mr. BERGER: Petition of citizens of the United 
States and residents of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., not to 
pass any bill enforcing the observance of the Sabbath, or enact 
any measure which will give preference to one religion above 
another ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7493. Also, memorial of Cigar Makers’ Union Local, No. 25, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the proposed enactment 
of House bill 8997, relating to the parcel-post rate on parcels 
sent from Cuba; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7494. By Mr. BROWNE: Resolution of the legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7495. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Military Order of the 
World War, Greater Boston Chapter, Boston, Mass., urging 
favorable consideration of bill providing for the retirement of 
disabled emergency Army officers; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7496. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Central Labor Union, 


| of St. Petersburg, Fla., demanding the immediate withdrawal 


of the armed forces of the United States from the territory 
of Nicaragua and ealling for the submission of matters in dis- 
pute with Mexico to a board of arbitration for adjustment; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

749614. Also, petition of G Company, Sixth Regiment of the 
National Society of Scabard and Blade (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology), protesting against further delay in bringing our 
Army up to the provisions of the national defense act of 1920 
and our Navy up to its proper position under the 5-5-3 ratio; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

7497. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Mrs. Addie Von Volten- 
burg and nine other citizens of Hinkley, Pine County, Minn., 
against compulsory Sunday observance laws; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7498. Also, petition of W. H. Cutler and 15 other citizens 
of Pine County, Minn., against compulsory Sunday observance 
laws; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7499. Also, petition of Ross C. Creglow and 68 other citizens 
of Wyanett and Princeton, Mille Lacs County, Minn., against 
compulsory Sunday observance laws; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

7500. Also, petition of Oscar Oswald and 13 other citizens 
of Birch Creek, Minn., against compulsory Sunday observance 
laws: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7501. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 14 adult residents of 
Howard County, Iowa, opposing passage of the compulsory 
Sunday observance bill (H. R. 10311) nor to pass any other 
religious legislation which may be pending; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7502. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Hynson, Westcott 
& Dunning, Baltimore, Md., protesting aguinst medicinal liquor 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7503. Also, petition of Wm. J. Quinn, jr., president Maryland 
Hotel Men’s Association, Baltimore, Md., favoring repeal of war 
time Pullman surcharge; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

7504. Also, petition of the Barton-Gillet Co., 


Delane Brown 


(Inc.), Williams & Wilkins Co., and Swindell Bros., all of Bal 
timore, Md., and the Everedy Co., Frederick, Md., favoring 
House bill 13446; to the Committee on the Post Office and 


Post Roads. 

7505. By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of 30 residents of Gardner, 
Kans.; 79 residents of Ottawa, Kans.; 72 residents of Iola, 
Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7506. Also, petition of 35 residents of Silverdale, Kans., and 
117 residents of Westphalia, Kans., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7507. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of Laceyville, Monroeton, 
and Nicholson Boroughs, Pa., to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill granting relief to veterans and widows of veterans, 
and carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7508. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of 12 
residents of Rothbury, Mich., in opposition to the enactment by 
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Congress of the Sunday closing legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7509. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of W. A. Brown, Ray 
Johnson, Clara Falkner, W. T. Denbo, and 22 other residents 
of Jasper County, Mo., urging that legislation be enacted for 
the increase of the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7510. Also, petition of Dan Z. Gilison, Everett E. Teel, A. E. 
Ferry, and 838 other residents of Vernon County, Mo., urging 
legislation for the relief of the veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7511. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Stamford, Conn., urging legislation for Civil War veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7511144. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of 
citizens of Bayonne, N. J., opposing compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7512. By Mr. ROBINSON of Towa: Petition from the em- 
plovees in the Glover factories, Dubuque, Dubuque County, 
Jowa, urging the enactment of the Walsh-Cooper bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

7513. Also, petition from sewing-machine operators in one of 
the Glover factories in Dubuque, Dubuque County, Iowa, urg- 
ing the enactment of the Walsh-Cooper bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

7514. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of George E. Yost et al., 
urging increase of pensions for veterans of Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7515. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
of Eureka, Mich., protesting against compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bills; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

7516. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by the members 
of the Warwick Parent-Teacher Association, urging the passage 
of legislation as expressed in the Philadelphia convention reso- 
lutions; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 
Sunpay, February 27, 1927 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious Father, not only in the sunshine but in the shadow 
Thou art always accessible to the needy heart; and when sor- 
row comes. we find that Thou hath for us infinite comfort. 

Regard, we beseech of Thee, the gathering at this morning 
hour as we think of those who have passed hence but have 
left records behind them. Comfort, we beseech Thee, bereaved 
lives. Give unto each, we ask, the consolation that has in it 
infinite satisfaction. 

The Lord our God lead us through all the pathway of duty, 
and help us te understand much more clearly the importance of 
serving our generation by Thy will. 

Hear and help us, and may we be freighted with the obliga- 
tion that to do Thy will is to honor Thee and to receive Thy 
“well done” at last. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reading of 
the Journal of yesterday's proceedings will be dispensed with, 
and the Journal will be approved. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR A. B, CUMMINS 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I 
send to the desk and ask that they may be read and con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 375) were read and considered by 
unanimous consent, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, late a Senator from the State 
of lowa. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senator the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his 
associates to pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
services 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and communicate a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased, 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS, one of 
the Senators in honor of whom we have met to-day, was a 
most remarkable man. Born in a log cabin on a farm near 
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Carmichaels, in Greene County, Pa., a little more than 77 years 
ago, his rise to the high place he attained is a fine illustration 
of the heritage of opportunity which has awaited every map 
born in the United States since the beginning of its history. 
His example in availing himself of that opportunity is one 
which may with profit be emulated by those who are now at 
the commencement of their journey. 

I can not undertake any comprehensive discussion of his 
work and life. It was a long one, crowded with activity and 
achievement. A competent review of the first 25 years would 
be a vivid portrayal of the unhurried life and times of the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. A review of the 
last 50 years would require the tracing of the political changes 
and economic developments which have occurred in this country 
during that time, in so many of which he had a part. That 
task I shall leave to his biographer, and it will be an able 
biographer indeed who can do justice to Senator CuMMINs, j 
must speak from the standpoint of my acquaintance with him— 
the acquaintance of a young man with an older one. 

As may be inferred from what I have said, Senator Cux- 
MINS’S parents were not rich in worldly things, but they gave 
to him a priceless possession—the courage and character which 
were to carry him to the honorable and distinguished end of 
a long and stormy career. His entire life was an open book 
in which the whole world was privileged to read, and on not 
one page is there a record of a thing said or done unworthy 
of a man who lived by the code of gentlemen of the old schoo! 
than which there is none more exacting. 

Few men make as great sacrifice for public service as dic 
Senator Cummins. At the time he entered it he was the 
acknowledged leader of the Iowa bar, and, indeed, one of the 
best lawyers in this country. No one questions that he would 
haye attained the highest distinction and reaped the richest 
rewards if he had devoted his life to the practice of the profes 
sion. However, he became convinced that the welfare of the 
people required that certain changes be made in the then exist- 
ing order of things, and he set his hand to that task. It is 
sufficient for me to say here that those changes which he then 
believed should be made, and in the advocacy of which he at 
first stood almost alone, have all come to pass. The memory 
of man is short, and many there are to whom the early days 
of his political life are unknown or forgotten. For those 
reasons only the Senator in’ recent years was accused of 
retrogression; but any student of the political and economic 
history of the last 3Q years knows that accusation is with- 
out foundation. The world simply has moved alongs 

Always a profound student and tremendous worker, it is 
probable that his hand is to be found on more of the pages of 
the permanent laws of the United States than that of any 
man since he came to the Senate in 1908. Particularly is this 
true with respect to the laws relating to railroad transporta- 
tion. He was the acknowledged authority on that subject. 
The transportation act of 1920 was to a large extent tlie 
result of his work and wisdom, and it perhaps more than 
any other one thing is responsible for the economic revolu 
tion and the progress which have occurred in the United 
States in the last seven years. It will stand as a monument 
to his name more enduring than any which may be erected by 
those who loved and admired him. 

While Senator CUMMINS was the center of many memorable 
and bitter controversies, he always had the utmost resvect for 
the views of others, no matter how widely they might differ 
from his. In his creed every man was entitled to his own 
honest convictions, and the Senator reserved only the righ! 
to use his power of persuasion that his opinions might prevail. 

I venture to say that no man has sat in this Senate who 
had a greater love for the State and the people he represented, 
or was more zealous and diligent in promoting their welfare. 
It truly may be said, also, that he was a Member of the Senate 
of the United States in the fullest sense of the term, and not 
alone a Senator from the State of Iowa. His was a broad 
vision, and in all that he did he had in mind the interests o! 
the people of the whole country. 

Mr. President, the story of the rise of Senator CumMMINs from 
his humble beginning to his position as the foremost citizen 0! 
the State of Iowa and its outstanding contribution to the public 
service of the United States is one filled with struggle, achieve- 
ment, disappointment but not regret, and the satisfaction which 
comes from work well done. To him the respect, esteem, anc 


confidence of his fellowmen were dearer than anything else in 
the world; and he came to the end of his well-spent life with 
the knowledge that he possessed these in the fullest measure. 
Upon him properly may be conferred the highest and most 
honorable of titles—a good man; a good citizen; a gentleman. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I esteem it a privilege to 
pay my simple and humble tribute to the memory of my friend 
Senator CUMMINS, in whose memory this day has been set 
art. 

One by one the old landmarks of our political life are passing 
ay. One by one the links which connect a glorious past 
with the present are sundered. 


Passing away! 
*Tis told by the leaf which chill autumn breeze 
Tears ruthlessly its hold from wind-shaken trees; 
'Tis told by the dewdrop which sparkles at morn, 
And when the noon cometh 
"Tis gone, ever gone. 


Senator CUMMINS was descended from Revolutionary heroes 

d patriots. One of his great ancestors lived in North Caro- 

nn and met with determined citizens at the courthouse in 
Charlotte in May, 1775, and was one of the signers of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, that remarkable 
instrument declaring for independence, liberty, and local self- 
government, which was passed more than a year before the 
Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia. He was very 
proud of his great ancestor and frequently referred to the fact 
of his being one of the signers of the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. But I will leave it to others who are more 
familiar with it to give the detailed history of his splendid | 
career—a life stretching out almost throughout one century, 
and so full of usefulness and good deeds that hardly a man 
of his native State but felt his death as a personal loss. In my 
estimation, one of the greatest of the great Senators who faith- | 





fully served his country during these years was Senator Cum- | 
Mins, Who suddenly departed this life after the close of the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

lle had been Governor of the great State of Iowa and was 
well equipped as a legislator when he came to the Senate in 
1908, and soon took a place in the front rank. 

[It was my pleasure to serve with him for some 18 years in 
the Senate and on committee work, and for several years I 
served under his great leadership as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. I always held him in the highest esteem, and 
never allowed my party prejudice to interfere with my personal 
friendship. Although we differed widely on political questions, 
were frequently in hearty accord on many great questions 
which ‘vere nonpartisan. He was a gentleman with great 
courage and unwavering patriotism, a wise and courageous 

tatesman, dignified, big hearted, and affable in his tempera- 
ment, without being familiar. He was regarded as one of the 
outstanding lawyers in the Senate, and especially was he ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best informed upon all transporta- 
tion questions, which were constantly arising under the new | 
conditions. Probably no one in the Senate was so well versed | 

n interstate problems, 

As further evidence of the high esteem in which he was held 

his colleagues, he was elected President pro tempore of the 
Senate in May, 1919, which place he so admirably filled until 
March 6, 1925. 

[ honored and respected him most highly from the first; and | 

our association in committee work became more intimate I 

il-not only great respect for him but esteemed him as my 
personal friend. He was both morally and intellectually honest, 

mple in his habits, brave and sincere, devoid of all hypocrisy 
and deceit, and never resorted to the tricks of a demagogue to 
sain favor with his associates or the people. 

During the period of the war and under a Democratic | 

iministration, while he was always an intense partisan Re- 
publican, he divested himself of partisanship and served the 
best interests of his country by ably supporting some of the great 
War measures recommended by President Wilson which were 
necessary for the winning of the war. He believed in Re- 
publican principles, and supported them with great ability and 
loyalty, but never struck below the belt. He was a high-class 
gentleman in every respect. 

When he died the Senate lost one of its most active, indus- 
trious, and able Members, and the country one of its greatest | 
statesmen, Peace to his ashes! 


we 





The potentates on whom men gaze 
When once their rule has reached its goal, 
Die into darkness with their days. 
But monarchs of the mind and soul, 
With iight unfailing, and unspent, 
Illumine flame’s firmament. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, one’s place in 
the memory of his fellows or in history is slightly affected, it is | 
never determined, by what others say of him after he is dead. | 
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| experience disappointment and defeat. 


| appreciated his public services to enter the contest, and 
| did so, although I believe he anticipated defeat. 


| which he encounters adversity and defeat. 
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The controlling influence in establishing the position of a public 
man ip relation to the events of his time is his own services 
and thoughts, 

The real value of occasions like this is not so much in the 
opportunity to utter tributes to the departed, for the dead hear 
not the songs we sing, but it is in the chance to instruct and 
inspire the living. 

In recent years complete publicity has disclosed the private 
conduct, as well as the public acts, of men in high station. What 
better thing can a friend of ALBert B. CUMMINS say of him 
than that he lived a blameless life? It is a misfortune incident 
to public responsibility that men who pass others in the ascent 
frequently are the victims of ungrounded suspicion and of 
unjustified criticism. 

It is always true that evil deeds by public men at some time 
in their lives will find a way to the surface. After a long life 
of usefulness, a life filled’ with fierce political contests, the 
friends of Senator CUMMINS can say with truthfulness that no 
act of his ever gave them cause for shame. 

It is doubtful, Mr. President, whether any man who has 
served in the Senate of the United States during the last half 
century has raised and sustained more exalted standards of 
public duty than are exemplified in the services of Senator 
CuMMINS. As a lawyer, he manifested a thorough grasp of the 
fundamental principles of his profession, and he realized that 
which other great lawyers seem often to have forgotten, that 
the sublime end of law is justice. His mind displayed a clear- 
ness of vision which sometimes was regarded by his associates 
as demonstrating a tendency toward technicality, but always 


| he was accurate, reliable, trustworthy. 


As a Senator it was my privilege to be associated with 
Senator CUMMINS in the preparation of two great statutes 
which have vitally affected and which still influence the affairs 
the Nation. He served as a member of the subcommittee 
which prepared the Federal Trade Commissien act, and his 
efforts in that connection were ceaseless and untiring. 

It is known to all of you that the largest achievement with 
which his name is associated in legislative annals is the trans- 
portation act, When the drafting of that legislation 
begun, the railroads of the United States were threatened with 
bankruptey. Senator Cummins lent his mind and eftorts to 
the purpose of so revising legislation affecting railways that 
it might be fairly calculated to place the transportation sys- 
tems of the country on a secure financial foundation. What- 
ever else may be Said of the transportation act, it is certainly 
true that end was achieved. 

From every standpoint the transportation act prebably 
one of the most important statutes enacted by the Congress dur- 
ing recent years. To its preparation and to its passage Senator 
CUMMINS devoted himself with courage and with fidelity. Wis 
responsibility for that measure in all probability was the cause 
of his defeat in his effort to return to the Senate. 

There is a consideration which every Senator should keep in 
mind; that is, no matter how faithfully he serves, if he plays 
the game of politics to the end, in all probability he will 
Senator CUMMINS de- 
sired to retire from public life prior to the last election when 
he was defeated, but he was pressed and urged by t} who 


he 


Was 


is 


one 


It is net victory or triumph that constitutes the real test of 
individual’s manhood. The best test is the manner in 
While no one who 


an 
knew him can doubt that Senator CUMMINS was greatly dis- 
couraged and disappointed by the defeat, which occurred in 
the last election, it must be admitted by all of us that he met 
the disaster with that sublime resistance and fortitude which 
marked him throughout his long and illustrious career. 

As the days come and go, one after another of us will fall 
out of line, the ranks will close, and those who are left will 
move onward again. But as we advance, let us look backward 
in tender recollection and with affectionate memory to the place 
where A. B. Cummins fell, and let us consecrate ourselves in 
this service faifhfully to remember this friend who did his 
duty faithfully and courageously. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the changing aspects of a body 
like this are to be discerned not alone in its personnel but in 
its characteristics, and the great Senator of whom we speak 
at this minute exemplified both these phases of senatorial life 
and development. I suppose none who might sit here through 
even a single senatorial term could fail to observe the reuc- 
tions which are produced in the minds of those who take up 
the tasks which this Chamber lays so heavily upon all of us, 
and who find themselves accommodating their traditional feel- 
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ings, their preconceived theories, indeed, all of the practical 
and the intellectual processes which they have heretofore 
known, to carrying forward the results which have to be 
achieved here. 

Senator Cummins, after a period of political warfare in his 
own ‘State in which his path was marked by a succession of 
great triumphs, came to this Chamber as the exponent of a 
school of political thought to which he himself had given its 
name—‘“the Iowa idea.” Yet in the years that he sat here, 
until that day came when it was possible for him to perform 
the great work toward which he had looked, namely, the com- 
plete revision of the transportation statutes of the Nation, I 
suppose the most daring of prophets would have hesitated to 
foretell on the day of his entrance into this Chamber of the 
caution and the prudence with which he would take up that 
great work. ‘ 

Senator CUMMINS in another aspect of his life here, Mr. 
President, demonstrated the fortunes of this Chamber, It was 
more than 10 years after his entrance here before he came to a 
position as chairman of one of those committees which we rank 
as major, and while he was diligent always and no man scru- 
tinized legislation more carefully than he and few men who 
ever sat here did more toward the final shaping of legislation, 
to put it into fitting form, than he, it was only in the last years 
of his service that his public life brought out the great fruition 
of his labors. The 10 years which preceded his coming to the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Interstate Commerce were 
vears of training, years of study, so that he was fully fitted for 
the great task which he had foreseen and which he took up and 
carried forward so successfully. 

During those later years he sat, Mr. President, as the pre- 
siding officer of this body with great distinction and with 
complete acceptability. Upon more than one occasion it became 
his duty to rule in highly controverted matters, and through 
those rulings to establish precedents which will guide the Sen- 
ate in the years to come. The same studious application which 
he had given to legislation he gave to parliamentary law, and 
rarely was his judgment challenged and never was it over- 
thrown. 

His public career, Mr. President, was filled with strife and 
the political storm clouds hung about his head to the end of 
his days. The evening of his life was darkened by disappoint- 
ment and defeat. Happily, as I believe, for him, the evening of 
his life did not stretch out for long and he went from the bat- 
tle field while it was yet day and has taken, I know, the reward 
which comes to the happy warrior. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may a voice from the 
far Pacific join in these services and have the sad privilege of 
paying humble, but affectionate, tribute to the great Senator 
who served so long, so faithfully, in this Chamber? As a native 
son of the State he represented, I have no word adequately to 
express the affection which the people of that State, far distant 
now, felt for him. His name was known throughout the land. 
Miuny who followed him in his early career looked from afar 
and rejoiced at his suecess and many, Mr. President, shed tears 
when he closed his eyes forever. 

Here in this Chamber, in the presence of elder soldiers who 
knew and observed him long, I can not speak of personal 
acquaintance for more than a few years, yet such was his 
lovable character, such the gentleness of his nature, that he 
received and welcomed me as a father might greet and embrace 
a wandering son. Mr. President, I am not indulging in mere 
words when I say that I came not only to honor him, not only 
to admire and appreciate his great abilities, but to have a deep 
and abiding affection for him, His long and distinguished and 
useful career is written in the legislative history of the Repub- 
lic—in statutes framed by his wisdom and enacted by his influ- 
ence. It is familiar to the American people. It will not soon 
be forgotten. 

He loved his native State of Pennsylvania; nor did he cease 
to love it when he transferred his affections to Iowa, the beauti- 
ful, great State of Iowa. How nobly he served, how valiantly 
he spoke for that State. But his affection for Iowa did not 
cause him to think less of every State in the Union. For he 
was an American. He was an American Senator. He held 
within his mental grasp the multitudinous affairs of the Nation, 
and strove to add to the welfare of all its people. He had a 
reverence for the Constitution of our country. He recognized 
and on all proper occasions proclaimed that the greatness of 
this Nation, its safety, its honor, and its glory, depended and 
depend upon the upholding of the great organic law, the Con- 
stitution of the Republic. He was a great constitutional 
lawyer. He revered the immemorial principles of the law, and 
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preached and urged a respect for and obedience to the supreme 
law by citizen and State. He recognized that without law and 
its equal enforcement there can be no safety to life, to prop- 
erty, or to that which is far more valuable, to the liberty of 
man and woman and child. So he labored in State and Nation, 
and his work has been to the benefit of our country. 

Of his personal character others have affectionately spoken, 
Of his publie career I need not say more. In these few broken 
sentences of veneration and of love I can not portray that 
beautiful character. Others in elaborate speech will draw a 
picture of a great mind and a great heart. His life, taken as 
a whole, should be an inspiration to the country. Born in 
humble station, by fidelity to duty, by industry, by ability to 
persuade and convince, he rose to high place in State and 
Nation, even as others with like virtues and power have risen 
in this Republic. So he stands and so he will stand, a great 
and encouraging and inspiring example to the youth of our 
country. 

Life, Mr. President, is after all but a little journey from 
the dimpled cradle to the quiet grave. Senator CumMMINsS has 
traveled that journey and now rests from his labor. As was 
said of Duncan so it may be said of him— 


After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 


The bereaved State he served and loved may well stand by 
his honored grave to-day and say to all the world, “This was 
a man.” 

Yes, Mr. Pres’dent, we do well to pay tribute to Senator 
Cummins, for his whole life was devoted to the service of his 
country. But let us not be overwhelmed by grief at his going. 
He is not dead. That which we call death is not sunset, but 
morning; the end of the journey is not the grave, which is the 
portal to eternal life. Though not present with us here to-day, 
Senator CUMMINS lives and will live forever. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, when ALBERT BArrp CUMMINS 
was called to his reward the Nation lost a great statesman. 
You, my fellow Senators, lost a colleague and a friend for whom 
you had the highest affection and respect. The State of Iowa 
lost a great friend and a great leader. The people of Iowa loved 
ALBERT BArRD CUMMINS, because he was a great and a worthy 
leader. They loved him for his noble character, for his fear- 
less courage, for the brilliance of his intellect, and for his well- 
balanced judgment. 

Mr. President, the life of Ataert Barrp CumMINs is a won- 
derful example of real citizenship, of devotion to public duty, 
for there never was a time from the day he first entered public 
life that he could not in private life have earned many times 
his salary as a public official. During his entire public career 
he could have stepped out into private life and could have 
made in this world’s goods many times the monetary reward 
which came to him from public service, but there burned in his 
breast a great devotion to public duty. It was that great 
sense of public duty, and that only, which carried him into his 
last campaign. It was no wish of his to continue in public 
office, and only because he felt that upon his shoulders there 
rested a duty to finish a great public task which he had under- 
taken did he again consent to become a candidate for the 
Senate. ‘ 

So, Mr. President, although ALrsert Barrp CUMMINS has 
passed to. his reward he lives to-day in the life of the Nation: 
he lives in the heart of every boy and girl in the State of Iowa 
as an example of devotion to public duty. 

Mr. President, on the 6th day of August, 1926, the Repub- 
licans of Iowa convened at Des Moines, and at that convention 
the Hon. James B. Weaver, of Des Moines, who had been 
appointed chairman of the memorial committee, presented to 
that convention memorial resolutions which beautifully set 
forth the record of the public life of our departed friend. These 
resolutions were adopted as an expression of the esteem in 
which all citizens of Iowa held him. I desire to incorporate 
those memorial resolutions as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolutions 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS 
IN MEMORIAM 


The Republicans of Towa, in State convention assembled, would here 
record their poignant grief at the sudden passing of Senator ALBERT 
Barrp CUMMINS, whose brilliant talents, splendid presence, and coura- 
geous constructive statesmanship have for more than a quarter of a 
century brought high honor and distinction to his party and his State. 
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A TRUE AMERICAN 


First of all Senator CUMMINS was a great American. He believed 
in the democratic principle. His talents could have flowered only in 
the genial atmosphere of a free people. The ends be sought were 

ways consonant with the guaranties of the Constitution. His career 
« shining proof of the magnificent opportunity for service that reposes 
beneath the folds of the American flag. Farm hand, teacher of a coun- 
try school, carpenter, express’ messenger, surveyor, engineer, his years 
preceding majority were: filled with the self-respecting toil common 
to American youth poor in purse but high in purpose and fired by 
wortay ambition, 

EMINENCE AS A LAWYER 
Admitted to the bar in 1875 the young lawyer was soon to enter 
ntest that was to test his resources and his fighting power to the 
utmost. Amidst the swaying blue-stem of the prairies of Iowa, the 
State of his adoption, was to occur the first prophetic incident in that 
clash of agriculture and organized industrialism which 50 years later 
upon a wider theater was to engage all the energies of his last days. 
A great barbed-wire monopoly, backed by powerful legal talent, sought 
by unjust exactions to fetter with its bands of steel the development of 
the 56,000 square miles of a rapidly growing Commonwealth. CUMMINS, 
the youth, became the champion of the people, worked in the factory, 
delved, studied, fought, day by day, month by month, finally emerging 
victorious in a superb service to the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
not only of his day but of all the days to follow. And as to-day the 
winds play upon the hundreds of thousands of miles of wires that 
inclose and protect the farm homes of the richest State in the world’s 
fertile valley, let them sing to us forever of him whom we 
mourn and of this his first service of distinction. 

Che splendid legal talent shown by the youth won for him in later 
years a place of honor among the leading lawyers of the Nation and 
made him the outstanding constitutional lawyer in the Senate of the 
United States. 


an Ct 


most 


LEGISLATOR AND GOVERNOR 
We commend the courage, zeal, and high purpose that marked his 
» as State legislator and governor. To him alone came the dis- 
of being thrice elected as the State’s chief executive. The 
record of his administration is one of militant championship of popular 
hts. He came to office when society was confronted with the ad- 
stment of government to the growing complexities of a great com- 
mercial and scientific age—the era of intensive corporate organization. 
With his keen brain, thorough legal training, incorruptible heart, and 
patriotic fervor, ALBERT Barrp CUMMINS in the six years of his 
career as governor placed upon the statute books of Iowa a record 
of progressive legislation unexcelled in the Nation. 

This record deals with railway rates, earnings, taxation, capitaliza- 
the 2-cent fare, antipass law, joint freight rates, hours of 
employment, the statute governing campaign expenses and forbidding 
corporate contributions, prohibition of watered stocks, the primary 
law, the pure food and pure seed laws, provision for interest on the 
deposit of State funds, insurance reform, highway legislation, an ad- 
ced educational program, and much more. To the lasting credit 
of Senator CUMMINS, and in proof of his prophetic genius, be it 
aid that he lived to see the principles and policies for which as 
governor he fought much alone in the formative days of 1902 to 1908, 
stand the test of their constitutionality and to see them now crystal- 

1 into law in almost every State in the Union and become the set- 
tled policy of the Nation in these, the opening days of the twentieth 
entury,. 


services 


tinction 


tion, 
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THE SENATE—RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


His promotion to fields of service of even higher distinction was 
inevitable. And so at the bidding of the people of lowa, whom he 
hud so signally served, he entered in 1908 the Senate of the United 
States. Backed by his experience as governor, lawyer, legislator, he 
romptly took his place among the most powerful and distinguished 
members of that great body. Membership was immediately accorded 
m upon the Committee on Interstate Commerce, of which he served 
s chairman for six years, and of which he was the ranking member 

the time of his death. His prior training and the personal equip- 
ment of Senator CUMMINS especially fitted him to render notable 
ervice in the field of legislation dealing with the relation of America’s 
100,000 miles of railway to the intricate fabric of the Nation's life. 
Ile made himself, and admittedly remained to the hour of his death, 
the most highly trained, the best informed intellect, the most experi- 
enced member of the Senate of the United States in all matters of 
egislation dealing with the subject of transportation. To this  sub- 
ject, so fraught with complexity and so enmeshed in controversy, a 
field involving material interests that stagger the imagination and 

ial consequences of immeasurable import, Senator CumMMINS brought 
all the cumulated forces of his being and most of all a fearless pur- 
to be fair. And whatever differences may exist in the minds of 
men over specific measures, we declare our unalterable faith in Senator 
CUMMINS and in his patriotic purpose, his constructive power, his 
sacrificial labors in this great field throughout his senatorial career. 
As we view him fighting for the act which bears his name, incorrupti- 


pose 
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ble, facing criticism and misunderstanding, peor in this world’s goods, 


a lover of the common man, a loyal adherent of the Constitution. we 
salute the memory of a brave, strong, patriotic servant of the Nation. 


STANDING IN THE SENATE 


He was also, from the first, and remained for 18 years, a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. Of this great committee, whose function it 
is to test by the standards of the law and the Constitution all pro 
posed legislation in this highly complex age, he became, and was at the 
time o¥ his death, chairman. 

Named by his associates as President pro tempore of the Senate, for 
the period of five years he served with unquestioned ability and fair- 
ness in that high position, during two of said years as presiding officer. 

During 18 years of distinguished service he had a vital share In 
every Measure of moment under consideration in the Senate, including 
the antitrust law, the Federal reserve act and the great 
arising out of the momentous issues of the World War. Twice he was 
presented with pride by his home State for nomination for the Presi- 
dency, for which supreme honor he was eminently fitted. In the na- 
tional convention in 1896 he was an outstanding champion of the gold 
standard, and in the subsequent memorable campaign was a power in 
party councils and on the stump. 


measures 


THE TARIFF 


In the field of tariff legislation and discussion Senator CUMMINS, 
though a firm believer in the policy of protection, was an adherent 
and militant champion of what became widely known as “the Iowa 
idea.” He stood for a flexible tariff, the controlling principle of which 
should be the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad. He was one of that small but brilliant insurgent group that 
included Dolliver, CUMMINS, Beveridge, and their associates their 
determined stand for justice in tariff schedules. He lived to the 
principle for which they contended in that memorable fight recognized 
as the controlling factor in our national policy in tariff legislation. 


in 


see 


FIGHTS FOR THE FARM 


In the closing years of his magnificent career, out of the complexity 
and intensity of the social, political, and commercial forces that held 
the world stage folléwing the immeasurable catastrophe of the World 
War, Senator CUMMINS saw emerge for solution the compelling problem 
of the place of agriculture in an age of superorganization. His whole 
mature life had been spent close to the soil and in closest sympathy 
and affiliation with the great company of fellow Iowans who man the 
farms of the State. He knew their very lives, their homes, their hopes, 
their struggles, their sacrifices, their rights, their supreme significance 
in the life of the Nation. 

In failing health, but with all the old fire, summoning all the forces 
of his superb equipment, he threw all the prestige of his strong position, 
all the cumulated fighting power of a man who had never wavered in 
his devotion to Iowa and her preeminent agricultural interests, into an 
effort to establish justice for the farm in relation to other industry. To 
him the fight was no issue of, the day, but bound up in it were issues of 


vital moment to the whole future of our national life. 
THE ISSUE REMAINS 

fighting, 

and the 

the way 


At the call of “the evening bell” he passes off the stage 
fighting to the last and beyond his strength for the 
people he loved most. And whatever the future may hold in 
of solution of the great problem that last engaged his energies, we here 
pay unstinted tribute to his unwavering devotion to the cause of 
culture and to his magnificent fighting service in its behalf. The 
remains, unsolved, but carrying all the insistence that inheres in an 
effort to achieve justice in the relation of agriculture to the complex 
structure of a nation’s economic and social life. And as we think of 
ALBERT Barrp CUMMINS sleeping to-day in the heart of Iowa, fallen in 
a last great fight that must still go on, there come to mind the lines 
hallowed by tender memories of the World War: 


cause 


agri- 


issue 


‘To you from falling hands we throw the torch, 
Be yours to hold it high, 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep—” 


HIS CLEAN LIFB 


To this time we have spoken of the incidents, the achievements, the 
glorious purpose of his long career. On such an occasion it is not per- 
missible to deal more fully with its public phases. But all that we 


have said, all that he achieved, gathers luster when we turn our eyes 
upon his unfailing integrity, his clean life, his family relations, the 
simplicity and depth of his democratic nature. Out from the stress of 
the arduous contests in the closing days of the session just ended, he 
came home to his daughter, to his beloved great-grandson, who bears his 
name, to the soil and the people of lowa whom he had so splendidly 
served. 

We grieve that he was not spared to drink to the full of the swects 
of life among his leved ones, so long denied him by the exigencies of 
a great public career. Giving up a highly lucrative practice and the 
eertain promotion of a great legal career, he chose to dedicate his Hite 
to public service in its highest meaning. In the 40 years that took him 
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from the State legislature to a position of power and distinction second 
to none in the Senate of the United States, to his family, to his State, 
and to his party remain the supreme satisfaction and pride that never 
was there cast the faintest shadow upon his honesty or the cleanliness 
of his life. In an age marked by shattered reputations and tragic end- 
ing of Lotable careers we commend with pride the beauty, the purity, 
the integrity, the militant sense of public responsibility, the sacrificial 
spirit of ALnerr Barro CuMMins. His life is standing refutation of 
the claim that old-time opportunity for American youth died with the 
nineteenth century. 

We, the Republicans of Iowa, renewing the declarations contained in 
the foregoing resolutions, here reaffirm our unreserved pride in the 
splendid character, the clean purposes, the superb equipment, and the 
patriotic public service of ALBERT Batrp CUMMINS and point to his 
career as an inspiration to American youth everywhere. To his imme- 
diate family, with a profound sense of irreparable loss, we tender the 
deepest sympathy of the great party through which he so signally served 
the State and the Nation. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the resolutions submitted by my colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to, 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR W. B. M'KINLEY 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk resolutions 
and ask for their consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 376) were read and considered by 
unanimous consent as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon, WILLIAM B. McKIN-ey, late a Senator from the State of 
Illinois, 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to 
pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and communicate a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased, 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, Witt1am Brown McKINLEY 
was born at Petersburg, Ill, on September 5, 1856, and passed 
away on December 7, 1926. 

Some interesting facts about his ancestors are that the mem- 
bers of the Caldwell branch of his family were forced to leave 
France for political reasons about 1500 and settled near Solway 
Frith, Scotland, where they remained until they went with 
Cromwell to Ireland. Cromwell’s wife was Anne Caldwell. 
About 1630 the Caldwell family came to America and settled 
in Virginia. Senator McKIntrey’s great-grandfather, James 
Caldwell, was one of the founders of Princeton University. 
Both he and his wife were killed in the Revolutionary War. 
His grandfather, Robert Finley, at one time was president of 
the University of Georgia. Senator McKINtey’s father, the 
Rey. George McKinley, and his mother, Hannah Finley, had 
advantages for educational training unusual for their times. 
Senator McKINLEy acquired his education in the public schools, 
and under the tutelage of his father and at the University of 
Illinois, 

He began his business career at an early age. After serving 
as clerk for two years in a drug store at Springfield, IL, he 
removed to Champaign and was employed by an uncle in the 
farm-mortgage business. In a few years he achieved a partner- 
ship in the business. The new firm opened up branch offices in 
Hastings, Nebr., and in McPherson, Kans. During the hard 
times thereafter in Nebraska and Kansas, the clients of the 
Senator’s firm lost considerable money. Some time ago Senator 
McKINLey stated to a friend that he spent all he could earn 
and save between 1893 and 1903 in reimbursing the people who 
had bought farm loans from his firm. The loans were all 
made good. 

But Senator McKIniey’s business career related chiefly to 
his building and managing public utilities. Before he was 30 
years of age he planned and built the waterworks system 
of Champaign, where he resided. In 1896 he began building 
the traction system at Joliet. Later he purchased and modern- 
ized the street railway lines in Quincy and in Galesburg and 
the interurban line between Galesburg and Knoxville, Ill. In 
1901 he purchased the street-car lines in Danville, which be- 
came the nucleus of the Illinois traction system, which was 
familiarly known as the McKinley lines. At first spur lines 


were built from Danville to near-by mining towns; then from 
Danville to Champaign; then to Decatur and Springfield; then 
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to St. Louis, Mo. In 1910 he completed and dedicated the great 
McKinley Bridge spanning the Mississippi River at St. Louis 
This gave independent entrance for the McKinley lines into the 
metropolis of Missouri. While developing this vast interurban 
system Senator McKINLEY was acquiring and modernizing a 
group of local public utilities serving cities of five Mid-Western 
States with electricity and gas and transportation. 

Senator McKINLEY was elecied a trustee of the University of 
Illinois in 1902. He was elected to Congress in 1904 as a Rep- 
resentative of the nineteenth congressional district of Illinois 
and served until 1921, with the exception of the Sixty-third 
Congress. He was elected to the Senate in 1920. 

The Senator gave the same close attention to the affairs of 
government that had made him so successful in his private 
business. He was patient and painstaking in informing himself 
about the work of Congress and the various departments, He 
was particularly interested in all matters which related to the 
business of the Government, its fiscal policies, trade relations 
and foreign affairs. He served faithfully on important com. 
mittees, and his opinions and judgment were highly respected 
by his colleagues and had great influence in shaping public 
policies. 

Senator McKiniey had a great fund of information about 
the Government’s affairs, gathered from personal contact. He 
traveled widely throughout the country to investigate matters 
pending in Congress affecting different localities, sections, and 
regions. In this way he gathered invaluable knowledge from 
observation and personal contact with people. 

His quest for knowledge about people and their governments, 
their manner of life, their attitude toward each other and to- 
ward foreign nations led him to travel extensively throughout 
the globe. Thirty times he crossed the Atlantic and three times 
he encircled the globe. He visited nearly every country and 
many of them a number of times. The knowledge which he 
gained from foreign travel and contacts with the leaders in 
politics, in business, and in education was invaluable to him 
in his services in the Congress. The time assigned me does 
not permit a statement of the great services which Senator 
McKINLey rendered as Representative and as Senator, but they 
are written in the records of Congress. 

Senator McKINLEy’s extensive travels in foreign countries 
led him early in his congressional career to become interested 
in the Interparliamentary Union. For eight years he was pres- 
ident of the American group, and he presided over the twenty- 
third international conference of the union held last year in 
Washington. The members of the American group expressed 
their appreciation of him as follows: 


His unfailing generosity, untiring zeal, rare sagacity, unselfish devo- 
tion, and gentle charm won and retained the admiration and affection 
of parliamentarians everywhere. Legislative bodies around the world, 
our own included, are better because of the active life and effective 
labors of WiLtiAM B. MCKINLPY. 


Senator McKrntey had a rare gift for making friends. Few 
of his colleagues were better known in either House than he. 
He was kindly disposed, had unfailing consideration for others, 
and took a delight in rendering service. Courteous, affable, 
just, industrious, and well informed, it was a pleasure to work 
with him. 

His personal qualities and characteristics endeared him to his 
colleagues. His fine traits of character will long be cherished 
and remembered by those who served with him here. 

Senator McKINLEY not only loved to rcnder service to those 
with whom he worked and came in contact, but he loved to help 


others. He took a great interest in education and educational 
institutions. For 25 years and more his interest in the Uni- 


versity of Illinois and in the individual students was outstand- 
ing. He had great sympathy for the young man who waated a 
college education and was not able to pay his way, and he aided 
hundreds of them by giving them financial assistance to finish 
their college courses. His contributions at Champaign to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, the George McKinley Presbyterian Church, and 
the University Hospital are monuments to his generosity and 
his interest in the spiritual and physical welfare of the students. 
His benefactions were not confined to the State university and 
to the cities of Champaign and Urbana. He gave generously of 
his fortune to educational institutions, to churches, to hospitals, 
to homes for the aged throughout the State of Illinois and 
throughout the country. Not even his personal friends knew 
the full extent and variety of his benefactions. Having a 
boundless zeal for service, he wished his wealth to be of service, 
and truly the activities and influences which he set in motion 
will have no bounds, 
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Sonator McKINLey had a long, active, and useful life, full of 

rvices and honors, and his memory will be cherished by those 
whom he met and with whom he served in all parts of the 
world. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President. it is always with extreme 
sadness that we gather together to pay tribute to the memory of 
departed colleagues. As we grow older we are obliged to bid 
farewell to some friend almost every day, and thus does the 
circle gradually and all too rapidly diminish ; for— 


There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 


I wish to speak briefly concerning the life of WrLiam B. 


\ic KINLEY, among whose friends I had the privilege of being | 
numbered, during his 14 years of service in the House of | 


Representatives and his nearly 6 years in the Senate. 

We may point to his life as that of a self-made man. 
on of a minister, he started out early to make his own way. 
llis first employment was that of a drug clerk in Springfield, 
Lll.: his compensation, $4.50 a week. He immediately began 
to demonstrate the qualities that were to develop so spendidly 
in the future; and his employer, recognizing his usefulness, 
placed $10 in his second week’s pay envelope. The ambitious 
young man, having more money than he knew what to do with, 
opened a savings account. Not long thereafter he was a pur- 
chaser of real estate. From modest beginnings in realty 
trades, the basis of a large fortune was laid. 

After great prosperity had overtaken him, he entered politi- 
cal life, “for want of something better to do,” as he often 
aid. In facet, he claimed that he “ blundered into politics,” 
but if such was a fact it was never disclosed to his friends; 
for “ Little Mac,” as he was affectionately called in his early 
days here in Congress and among his home friends, gave to 
his State and country a life of deeds, not words, and of 
unselfish, painstaking service of the highest order. His lovable 
nature endeared him to young and old alike. In his modest, 
retiring way, and unattended by publicity, he donated millions 
of money to churches, libraries, schools, and hospitals, and 
thus thousands were benefited by his generosity who did not 
even know the name and identity of their benefactor. He 
was truly a man of “the larger heart, the kindlier hand.” 
liis deeds live after him, and he will not be forgotten. 

The battle with life he won nobly. 

The battle with death, waged so long and valiantly, he 
finally lost, as we must all of us finally succumb to the on- 
laught of that grim and unrelenting enemy. 

Mr. President, I offer these few words in appreciation of the 
life and service of our departed friend, whom we loved in 
life, and of whom, in death, we shall cherish the tenderest 
memories, 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the passing of Wim.ram B, 
McKINLEY was a national loss. A modest man, a constructive 
thinker who also was a doer of big things in a big way, a 
builder, a statesman, he left a deep impress on the pages of 
history of his age and generation. 

To those of us who were privileged to know him intimately, 
and to love his gentle character, his modest manner of thinking 

nd doing and living, his untimely death came as a severe 
shock, In all my own life and experience I seldom have known 

man who inspired so large a circle of friends and acquaint- 
ices with the same universal feeling of respect, esteem, and, 
among his close friends, such genuine admiration and love. 

WILLIAM B. McKINLEY was admired and respected by all who 
knew him and knew of him. He was essentially a self-made 
man, and a well-made man. We are accustomed to regard self- 
made men as assertive, aggressive, forceful. Senator McKrn- 
LEY was courteous, kindly, always doing things for others in a 
quiet, retiring way that gave little surface indication of the 
master mind that worked out big problems and saw the result- 
ing plans successfully executed. His was an unusual combina- 
tion of the qualities that make for success in undertakings 
little and big, and of those more rare qualities that hold 
friends in thrall of quiet but deep affection and regard. 

Of him Who’s Who in America said: 


Senator WILLIAM B. 
L856, son of George 


McKINLEY, born 
and Hannah 


Petersburg, IIL, 
(Finley) McKinley; student Uni- 

rsity of Illinois two years; married Kate Frisbee, of Chicago, 
lebruary, 1881. Partner in banking and mortgageloan business of 
J. B. & W. B. McKinley since 1877; building and operating public 
utilities since 1885. Member of Fifty-ninth to Sixty-second Con- 
Eresses (1905-1913) and Sixty-fourth and to Sixty-sixth Congresses 
(1915-1921); United States Senator, term 1921-1927. 


September 5, 


The | 
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Clubs: Chevy 
Hamilton and Union 


University of Illinois, 1902-1905. 
Press, and Metropolitan 
League (Chicago). 


Republican, 
(Washington, D. C.); 
Home: Champaign, D1. 


Chase, 


Of himself in the Congressional Directory he wrote simply: 


WILLIAM Brown MCKINLEY, Republican, of Champaign, was born in 
Petersburg, Ill., was educated in the common and spent two 
years in the University of IMlinois; is a farmer and banker; married; 


schools 


elected to the Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty- 
fourth, Sixty-fifth, and Sixty-sixth Congresses. Elected to the United 


States Senate November 2, 1920. 


Nothing of the great utilities systems he had built; nothing 
of the many and large gifts he had made to the causes of 
religion and education; nothing of the unstinted devotion to 
his people, his State, and his Nation. Nothing of the influence 
he wielded in shaping national policies during his nearly two 
decades in official public life. 

Witt1AM B. McKIN Ley learned early in life to respect in- 
dustry, and was himself a tireless and indefatigable worker. 
He appreciated honesty in public and private life, and was him- 
self the soul of integrity. He appreciated the value of educa- 
tion, and himself contributed freely but unostentatiously to the 
cause of education. 

He loved his fellow men, and himself drew no distinctions of 
race or creed in the time and money he devoted to helping his 
fellows. All his life his heart was touched by the misfortunes 
and troubles of others; and he gave liberally, but quietly and 


almost anonymously, to charity. His gifts for charity, for 
education, for religion were made without advertising. Institu- 


tions were not founded in his name. Colleges were not en- 
dowed with “ McKinley funds” for this purpose and that pur- 
pose. The churches he helped build were dedicated to the 
cause of Christ, not in the name of the giver. 

He was a public benefactor for the good he hoped to accom- 
plish for others, in the hope that others might be helped to 
enjoy life and use their talents to the fullest extent, but not for 
his own glorification or renown. Always shunning the lime- 


light, he nevertheless was a power in whatever circles he 
moved, and he moved quietly but effectively in many. 
Among his intimate friends, I believe, it was his many 


lovable qualities, rather than those attributes which won such 
success and commanded admiration, that were the measure 
of our regard for him. 

There have been few men of my acquaintance who so con- 
sistently and conscientiously lived up to their ideas and ideals 


of what constituted the right. He never evaded. He never 
dodged. He never compromised where a principle was in- 
volved, never equivocated, never allowed the consequences to 
himself to drive him from the narrow path of duty as he 
saw it. 

I remember when the World Court resolution was being 


voted upon in the Senate. Senator McKINLEY was sitting next 
to me. He cast his vote for the resolution. 

“That vote probably will cause my defeat for reelection to 
the Senate,” Senator McKINLEY remarked to me after he had 
answered to his name, “but I believe it was the right way to 
vote’; and that ended the matter so far as he was concerned. 

WititiaAM B. McKINLey never spared himself in his work for 
others. He honestly believed that the great wealth and power 
that had come to him imposed a solemn duty upon him to use 
that wealth and power for the good of others; that he was a 
trustee, so to speak. He always governed his action on that 
principle. No matter how busy or how tired he was, a call for 
help from any one always found a ready and earnest response 

He never harbored a grudge. I never heard him speak an 
unkind word against any man, even those whom I knew he had 
every reason to believe had deserted him and proved ungrateful. 
Truly, his was a wonderful character. 

Mr. President, the little we say here to-day can not add to 


the genuine greatness of the soul we are gathered to honor, 
| nor magnify the things he did. We can but feebly express our 
appreciation of his accomplishments, our gratitude for having 
known him during the years he was among us, our love for the 
kindly and patient and able man who his left with us the 
memory of his generous thoughts and kindly deeds. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, to attempt to speak of the 


good works of Senator McKrivN.ey and his great service to his 
country and to humanity would take more time than I feel I 
should consume. I shall leave that to more eloquent speakers. 

Senator McKINLeEy’s grandfather, the Rev. Doctor Finley, 
was one of the first presidents of the University of Georgia, 
to which my people have gone from that time to the present 
He gave his life to this work for the youth of our State. 
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On account of this association of his family with my people, 
Senator McKIniey and I were friends from the day he became 
a Member of this body. 

Last year he was invited to deliver the principal address at 
the commencement exercises of the University of Georgia, which 
his graud?ather had done so much to upbuild. The chapel was 
crowded to its capacity; and the straightforward, practical talk 
made by him to the students was an inspiration to them, and 
its effect will be felt by the future men of my State. 

His devotion to public duty was known to all of us. He was 
one of the hardest workers in the Senate; and his unusual 
business ability, together with his tact and the confidence of 
his colleagues, made him one of the most influential Members 
of this body. 

Our colleague’s .great business experience rendered him a 
most valuable member of the Appropriations Committee, where 
I had the pleasure and privilege of serving with him and 
observing his untiring labors and conscientious devotion to duty. 

As the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] has said, Senator 
McKinley knew the opposition in his State to the International 
Court of Justice for the arbitration of differences to prevent 
war, which caused him the loss of many of his supporters in 
his last campaign. He realized this at the time that he gave 
the measure his support; but he felt it to be his duty, and he 
did not consider its effect on his political fortunes. 

For his splendid efforts to bring about a better understanding 
between the nations of the earth Senator McKINtey should be 
held in grateful remembrance by all who are interested in the 
peace of the world. 

There are many thousands among those who needed assist- 
ance who were beneficiaries of Senator McKINLry’s generosity. 
He probably educated more boys and girls than any other man 
in his State. The fact that he gave away most of his fortune 
is evidence sufficient of his greatness and goodness. 

Among his outstanding characteristics was his devotion and 
loyalty to his friends and relatives. Two of his closest friends 
who were unwavering throughout the long years are present 
today, and I feel that it is not inappropriate to refer to them 
by name—Mr. John Stipes and Mr. Green of Senator 
McKINLeEy’s home town. 

On that impressive day in December, at Champaign, IIL, when 
his mortal remains were laid to rest, it was touching to see the 
thousands of sad countenances of the people who had known 
him best assembled to bear witness to their affection and 
admiration for the man who had done so much to make this a 
better world. 

Those of us who had known him in recent years shared their 
feeling of loss; for we, too, had learned to love and admire 
him. 

I can not think of Wi~tttaAmM McKINLEy without recalling the 
words, “ There is nothing so kingly as kindness.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that infinite 
variety which runs through all nature displays itself in the dif- 
ferences of character, of motive, and of disposition among men. 

Wittiam B. McKINLEY possessed a peculiar yet an attrac- 
tive personality. In this audience there are few who did not 
enjoy intimate acquaintance with him. An accurate picture 
of the man’s character can be painted in a few words. 

If you who knew kim well and loved him much were asked 
to say what words would best define his nature and his char- 
acter, no doubt you would answer “ Modesty, simplicity, kind- 
ness, generosity, charity.” 

It is easily substantiated by history that all great men pos- 
sess some blemish, some defect, which has diminished their 
greatness and marred their beauty. As one who will always 
count himself fortunate in having enjoyed intimate relation- 
ship and prolonged companionship with Senator McKIntry, I 
say, with sincerity, he was freer from defect than any other 
individual I have ever known in public life. 

Here, where he served with efficiency and diligence, there 
has never occurred an incident in which Senator McKiniry 
asserted himself or his wishes to the annoyance or embarrass- 
ment of any of his associates. It is a singular thing that one 
in American politics should find himself able to climb to high 
altitudes of public confidence without those manifestations of 
aggressiveness and selfishness which are blemishes common to 
most men who succeed in politics. I challenge with confidence 
an examination of the record of Wirt1aAm B. McKINLey, either 
in the body at the other end of the Capitol or in the Senate of 
the United States. It is believed that not a single instance 
can be found where arrogance, unfairness, or injustice to his 
associates was displayed, 

The causes which seemed to interest him more than others 
were education and world peace. The objects in which one 
finds his most permanent and sincere interest are often illus- 
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trative of his character. What more exalted purposes can 
inspire a living being than to promote the intelligence of his 
fellows and to advance the cause of peace among them? 

For many years Senator McKINLEY was president of the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union, and in jis 
capacity as president of that group he led the delegates of the 
United States in conventions held at the capitals of various 
foreign countries. He always exemplified a sincere interes: 
and a real confidence in his mission and in the purposes of the 
organization which he so modestly and ably represented. 

In foreign lands there are thousands of men of vision and 
of exceptional ability who prior to Senator McKINLEy’s death 
came to have an appreciation for the sublime purposes which 
animated and inspired the man who, more than all others we 
have known, while remembering others, forgot himself. 

Reference has been made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CapprER] to the spirit of self-sacrifice which Senator McKINiey 
displayed when, at his desk here, where during these addresses 
sits a former Governor of Illinois, Mr. RicHARD YATEs, he voted 
for the resolution admitting the United States to the Permanent! 
Jourt of International Justice. It is doubtful if in recent years 
there has arisen in the Senate of the United States a contest or 
an issue about which men of sincere purpose have differed more 
widely than on the subject involved in that resolution. 

Senator McKInLey knew, and we all knew, that out in Illinois 
were numerous groups, possessing great political power, opposed 
to the United States participating in the World Court, and he 
also knew that those groups would reflect their opposition in the 
approaching primaries. It can not of course be determined with 
accuracy just how much any one question or issue influences 
the course of an electorate constituted as are the electors of the 
State of Illinois, but it is certain that the opposition would have 
been placated if Senator McKinvey had yielded his viewpoint 
and voted against the resolution. But he had seen this country 
engaged in a foreign war in 1898, and when he came to vote 
upon the resolution he remembered that thousands of the best 
and bravest young men who owed allegiance to our flag had 
gone to Cuba and to the Philippines, and that many of them had 
died in maintaining the cause of our Republic. And he could 
not forget—indeed, who can forget—that within recent years 
the strength and manhood of this Nation were tested by a con- 
flict which called 4,000,000 of the best and bravest the world 
has ever known from peaceful pursuits to military conflicts in 
foreign lands in sight of strange battle standards, 

Senator McKINtey, remembering the bloody, mud-soaked 
ditches of France, the countless white crosses that lifted their 
arms in mute appeal to Almighty God, the millions of homes 
made desolate, the countless gold-star mothers who sat by 
their lonely firesides and prayed to God for peace, remembering 
his duty to the past and to the future, sacrificed his political 
hope in a cause he believed to be just. 

It matters little that Senator McKINLEY was defeated; it 
matters little whether we agreed with him or disagreed with 
him; the important thing is t:.at the United States possessed a 
public servant who was willing and able to yield his chances 
for honorable position among his fellow men in order that he 
might do a service to the mothers and sons of America and to 
the men, women, and children of all lands. 

The notable features of Senator McKINLey’s publie service 
were painstaking attention to detail, capacity for organization, 
directness in speech, and that magnetic influence which is 
derived from sympathetic contact with others. All these en- 
abled him to serve his constituency and the Nation with 
effectiveness. 

He was not an orator. but he possessed notable capacity for 
organization. In his private business affairs he gathered about 
him lawyers of rare intelligence and exceptional capacity, fore- 
men of unusual foresight, workmen of peculiar skill and fitness, 
so that his business was always well directed, and, in the end, 
proved amazingly prosperous. It is a singular thing that most 
men, in acquiring the disposition and capacity to accumulate. 
lose or deny to themselves the faculty for enjoyment. So that 
one who spends his years in gathering riches rarely derives 
pleasure from his accumulations after they have been secured. 

Who among us who visited Champaign, Ill, on the occasion 
of Senator McKINLey’s funeral has forgotten or will forget the 
vast concourse of people who assembled near the church in 
which the ceremonies were conducted? Who has forgotten the 
old friends brought from hospitals in invalid chairs in order 
that they might pay a last tribute to the man whom they had 
so well known and loved? Who has forgotten the thousands of 


A 


little boys and girls who stood in silence outside the church 
while the services were being conducted and whose tearful 
silence gave a far more impressive tribute to the worth of the 
dead man than all the eulogies that human lips can utter? 
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Down through the streets of his home city, past the church 
which he had erected in memory of his father, a minister, out 

vond the great hospital which his beneficence had constructed, 
here in the years to come thousands of sick and suffering will 
ceive the most skillful attention which modern science can 
eure. out to the cemetery, the procession passed through lines 
vrief-stricken people who recognized the fact that in his 
ssing Illinois had lost a faithful servant, Champaign had lost 
» distinguished citizen, and her people had been deprived of a 
faithful, sympathetic, generous friend. 


\Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the 

olutions which I submitted. 

(he resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Senators, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 12 o'clock 
aud 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Monday, February 28, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


yt 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunpay, February 27, 1927 
4 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. Curry, Speaker pro tempore, , 
Dr. Frank W. Collier, professor of philosophy at the Ameri- 
cin University, offered the following prayer: 


\lmighty God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee for life, 
infinite souree of all life, and for the lives of those who give 
themselves unselfishly to the public service. 

We mourn the loss of him who has served so well his Gov- 
ernment; and we pray for Thy blessing upon his loved ones 
who suffer his loss from their home. May they be comforted 
hy the consciousness that he has served his country, and has 
enriched the lives of those in his home, and may we all realize 
that, even in death, our loved ones serve us by compelling us to 
think upon the purpose and meaning of life, and thus inciting 
us to fill our days with deeds that are abiding. 

(nd we thank Thee that death is but the door swung open 
to the larger and more blessed life. And we pray in the name 
of our common Lord. Amen. 


The reading of the Journal, by unanimous consent, was de- 
ferred until later. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE L. J. FLAHERTY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order 
of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Curry, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 27, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon, be set 

de for memorial services in honor of the late Hon, Lawrence J. 
bh LAHERTY, 

Mr, BARBOUR. 
tions: 
The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 444 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
pportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. LAWRENCE 
J. PLaAneERTY, late a Member of this House from the State of California. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
and the recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
louse, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolu- 


ased 


The resolutions were unanimous agreed to. 


Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Speaker, in keeping with a 
time-honored custom we are met here to-day to pay a tribute of 
respect to a Member of Congress who has passed to the great 
beyond. 

LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY was a Member of the House of 
Representatives for a very short time before the grim reaper, 
Death, called him from the activities of this life; but in the 
short time he was here those who had the privilege of knowing 
him found a kindly soul-in addition to a strong character; and 
had he lived he would undoubtedly have left a reputation as a 
national legislator of vision and statesmanship, for he had a 
keen comprehension of all public questions. 

LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY was a native of San Mateo County, 
Calif., and a long resident of San Francisco, Born on the 
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4th of July, 1878, he was educated in the public schools, and 


at an early age learned the building trade. The high repu- 
tation which Lawrence Fianerty earned in the ranks of 


labor, coupled with his active interest in civic affairs, won for 
him distinguished honors in political life. He was appointed 
police commissioner of San Francisco in 1911. In 1915 he was 
elected State senator and was reelected in 1919 without oppo- 
sition. Recognizing the sterling character and exceptional abil- 
ity of Mr. Frauerty, the late President Wurren G. Harding 
appointed him United States surveyor of the port of San 
Francisco, which office he conducted with credit to the people 
of San Francisco, the State of California, and the Nation at 
large, as well as to himself. Mr. FiAnerry held this office until 
elected by the voters of the fifth congressional district to rep- 
resent them in Congress. 

During the eight years that Mr. FLAnEeRTY was a member of 
the California State Senate he sponsored many and supported 
all humanitarian and constructive measures. He was an able 
and effective leader in support of every measure for progress 
and for improvement in living conditions. He was also a suc- 
cessful advocate of laws which contributed in an important way 
to the advancement of San Francisco’s commercial and indus- 
trial interests. He enjoyed the confidence and esteem of his 
colleagues and exercised an important influence toward the en- 
actment of enlightened laws which won the approval of the 
people of the entire State. 

Mr. FLAHERTY was a member of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council for 23 years, and was president of the council 
at the time of his death. He was also president of the 
San Francisco Temple Association. As a labor leader Mr, 
FLAHERTY did much to promote industrial peace and prosperity 
in California. 

3y his death the people of the fifth congressional district 
of the State of California have lost an able representative and 
the toiling masses a true and loyal friend. 


Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, it is well that we, in the midst 
of life’s activities, pause to observe sacredly an occasion like 
this; to pay tribute to our colleague here who “has journeyed 
to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler 
returns.” 

For the world goes on without marked change whether we go 
or whether we stay and in that is the thought that after all 
the greatest reward is the consciousness of duty well done, our 
greatest monument the love that lingers in the hearts of our 
friends. 

Even with our too brief association with Lawrence J. 
FLAHERTY certain qualities of mind and heart impressed them- 
selves upon us. There was no pretense in his make-up. He 
was honest and straightforward. He met every issue, great 
or small, squarely and without reservation. He was loyalty 
personified to his friends. He was earnest and devoted to any 
cause he represented and gave the best that was in hin. to any 
service to which he was called. 

He was a courteous and quiet gentleman but possessed those 
elements of human sympathy which made friends of all who 
knew him. 

I was one of those who attended the services in that impres- 
sive cathedral and as I watched that long line of sorrowing 
friends go silently by, rich and poor, high and low, all grieving 
at the passing of LAWRENCE FLAHERTY, I appreciated more than 
ever those qualities of heart and soul that had made of these, 
friends, their love for him, his loyalty to them. I knew there 
had been requested of him no service he did not perform nor 
call made upon him to which he did not respond. 

His was a helpful, hopeful life shedding its cheerful luster 
upon all with whom he came in contact. 

He was free from affectation, a constructive citizen, a patri- 
otic, patient, consistent worker for the upbuilding of his city, his 
State, and his country, and above all he was a faithful and 


devoted husband and a loving father to the sons of his 
household. 
Even when he came here he knew he came a stricken man, 


but never once did he decry his fate, but went forward to the 
end, true to himself, his friends, his trust, meeting what was 
to come with a courage that bespoke a brave soul. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And .stars to but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 


set; 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain, 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, Lawrence J. FLAHERTY was 
called to his reward while still a comparatively young man 
and while there lay before him an honorable career, one which 
gave every promise of being rich in the accomplishment of 
constructive service. Though he was but in the midst of his 
first term as a Representative in Congress, he had already im- 
pressed himself upon this body and would have become one of 
its useful Members. 

Iie was a distinguished son of the State of California, where 
he won for himself an honorable name and had enjoyed a 
career of usefulness and worth-while achievement before he 
was chosen by his people as their Representative in the Con- 
of the United States. He had filled with honor and 
credit positions of responsibility in which his ability and high 
character had been demonstrated, and the people whom he had 
served had rewarded him with higher honors and had intrusted 
him with more important duties. He had proven himself 
worthy of their trust and they had to a marked degree be- 
stowed upon him their confidence and high esteem. 

Born in the State of California and having lived there 
throughout his life, he was always deeply interested in its 
welfare, and by his efforts he sought to make it a better place 
in which to live. He had a deep appreciation of his responsi- 
bilities as a citizen, and as a public official he was courageous, 
eflicient, and honorable. He believed in humanity, and through 
his efforts sought to improve the conditions under which men 
live and to realize for them higher standards and a more com- 
plete enjoyment of life and its blessings. His was truly a 
record of service. 

LAWRENCE FLAHERTY had suffered a severe illness and his 
strength was impaired when he came to Washington to assume 
his duties as the Representative of the fifth California district 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress. But with a deep appreciation of 
his responsibilities, with a sincere devotion to duty, and a de- 
termination to be true to his people, with a courage that com- 
manded sympathy and respect, he carried on with fortitude and 
bravery. His service here was a self-sacrificing service. He 
attended to the routine duties of his office and was present 
during sessions of the House when it required real, courageous 
effort for him to do so. 

Had his life been spared, the people of San Francisco would 
undoubtedly have continued to send him to the National Capital 
as their Representative in Congress, and he would have given 
to them his very best. He would have continued to be, as he 
was during his term of service here, a conscientious, honorable, 
and useful legislator. California has lost a worthy son and the 
Nation an honest, upright, and able public official. 


gress 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, there is little that can 
be said of the career of LAwnrence J. FLAHERTY as a Repre- 
sentative of his State in this legislative body of the Nation. 
His life unfolded from the ordinary surroundings of an Amer- 
ican citizen; his activities were constantly covering an increas- 
ing circle; his vision widened as his character was upbuilded. 
Before he reachel the middle stage of life he was elevated to 
his position in the great legislative body of this Republic. 
Life then seemed to hold so much for him. We must regard 
the position of a Member of Congress as important and one 
which may be a place of great usefulness. If the time ever 
comes when the position of a representative of the people of 
this country shall not be generally accorded these qualities 
it wil be a dismal day for the Republic. 

Fate decreed that Mr. FLAnerty’s days here should be brief. 
Those few months were handicapped by that fatal disease 
that daily drew him nearer to the sunset of life. 

To-day we meet in memory of him. He deserves to be remem- 
bered as a splendid man and a splendid public servant. His 
qualities were of the substantial qualities of men. The average 
judgment of men in public life would charge them with a good 
deal of ambition. It is generally believed we strive for public 
place and power and for whatever of glory there may be in it. 

It is a good thing for the people of the Nation that these 
positions of honor and trust appeal to the average type of the 
American citizen. After all, ambition is ideal in its conception. 
The ambition of a man in public life does not differ from that 
of a man in the ordinary affairs of the world. The man of 
business, the professional man, the man who brings sacrifice 
and service for his family is impelled by something of the same 
ambition that inspires public men of the Nation. 

Ambition is related on one side to all the virtues that up- 
build and ennoble the human race and the individual that lead 
to man’s advancement. The progress of man and all his 
institutions have come to us out of the ambitions of men, the 
virtnes and the ideals they conceive. It is undoubtedly true that 
related to these ideals, to the ambition to serve and to be 
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faithful and to do those things that lead to the betterment and 
happiness of men, is an ambition that is associated with the 
frailties and vices. Ambition is always subject to the tempta- 
tions of selfishness and of avarice, of neglect, or inconsideration 
of others. In modern days the X ray has made it possible 
for the skilled physician to stand before his patient and see 
the functioning of the innermost organs of the human body. 
His trained intellect observes whether or not the functioning is 
normal, correct, and healthy, or portrays impairment or disease. 

If it were possible that by some human power the people 
of America could look into the invisible qualities of their public 
meu and observe the motives that their acts interpret, it perhaps 
would lead to a truer judgment of them. All human action, if 
it is intelligent, springs out of the motive and character that 
underlies it. 

Mr. FLAHERTY, in my judgment, deserves a place in the 
memory of Californians. He deserves it because of the sub 
stantial qualities that actuated him. I have never heard any- 
one say the success he achieved—and his career must be 
regarded as a success—the advancement he made, the confidence 
that he earned from his people, was won on any other basis 
than the substantial worth of the man, 

Nobody who admired the success of Mr, FLAnERTY ever 
claimed he had the skill or the disposition of a demagogue. 
He had no disposition to win place by deception, he had no 
desire to assume qualities he did not possess, The tricks of 
the profession of politics were not part of his equipment. He 
had substantial qualities of character. He believed in causes. 
He had a heart loyal to the cause of his people. They never 
doubted he came here to represent them. They knew it was 
not only an intellectual representation of the people of h-s 
State, but they knew beyond that it was a heart loyalty to 
their cause, 

So I imagine if there had’ been any power that could have 
entered the mind and heart of our colleague, Mr. FLAHERTY, 
and could have revealed the motives of his mind and heart, the 
picture presented would have been one of beauty and desire to 
serve mankind, desire to make men more happy, to make this 
country greater and more just. His desire would have been 
that it could advance constantly on its great and noble m’'ssion, 
which, after all, has no higher purpose than to serve the best 
interests of the men, women, and children of America, 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, death has visited the California 
delegation six times in the brief period that I have been a 
Member of this Congress. Twice it knocked at the door of the 
same district and has removed the Representative from the 
same community. In this service as in the other services we 
are confronted with the mysteries of life and the mysteries of 
death. It is impossible in our finite knowledge to understand 
either life or death. We look about us and we see that sor- 
rows come to the good as well as to the bad, that joys come to 
the bad as well as to the good. It is impossible in our limited 
vision to understand why a husband should be taken from his 
wife, and from his children that need his care. It is impos- 
sible to understand why a dear wife and loving mother should 
be taken from her husband and young children. 

It is impossible for us in our finite knowledge to understand 
why those who want to die live, and why those who want to 
live must die. And yet with these mysteries with which we are 
surrounded, and with the impossibility of our understanding 
what it all means, we must believe that it is all guided by some 
wise power that works all out for the common good. We have 
no doubt that year by year the various seasons will return. We 
never doubt that the flower that dies to-day will bloom again. 
We never doubt the great intricacy of the stars and the con- 
stellations of the heavens. We must believe that it is all for the 
common good. 

A few months ago a very dear friend of mine passed sud- 
denly to the great beyond. When his papers were searched 
there was found a statement that he had made giving his 
philosophy of life. He was not in the sense of the word a re- 
ligious man, and yet he was a man who took life seriously and 
thought about its problems. Here is the statement that he left: 


O Lord, I acknowledge Thy existence and the existence of a lot of 
other things less godly, which I can overcome only with Thy help and 
the help of my own backbone. I fully realize that on all hands are 
invisible forces which seek my destruction, and that if I am to come 
through unscathed I must fight every inch of the way. Give me 
strength to lightly bear my burden of living.and to smile till my burden 
becomes a joy, for verily this is the secret of all earthly gladness. Teach 
me that 60 minutes make 1 hour, 16 ounces 1 pound, and 100 certs 
1 dollar. Help me to live so that I can lie down at night with a 


clear conscience, without a gun under my pillow, and unhaunted by tie 
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faces of those to whom I have brought pain. Grant, I beseech Thee, 
that I may earn my meal ticket on the square, and in the doing thereof 
that I may not stick the gaff where it does not belong. Blind me to the 
faults of the other fellow, but reveal to me mine own, and then when 
there comes the smell of flowers and the tread of soft steps and the 
crunching of the hearse’s wheels in the gravel out in front of my place, 
make the ceremony short and the epitaph simple—“ Here lies a man.” 
Facing mysteries as we do, can not we all take this as a 
ound philosophy to follow in life? Somehow this philosophy 
seemed to appeal to me in the memory of LAWRENCE FLAHERTY. 
LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY was a man who lived his life with a 


distinctive purpose and for a distinctive cause, never faltering | 


in his beliefs or his purposes, yet he went about in a modest 
way, was delightful to meet, ever advocating his cause with a 
smile and yet with determination. He was faithful to his 
ideals: he was loyal to his friends; he bore his burden bravely 
aud without complaint. He knew his days were limited, but he 
did not question the right of his Creator to call him home. 

| found last night a little poem that seemed in a way to 
express the memory of LAWRENCE FLAHERTY. 


WORTH 


When you think of a man you seldom think 
Of the knowledge he has of books; 

You seldom think of the clothes he wears, 
His habits, or ways, or looks. 

You seldom think of the car he drives, 
Nor the bonds his gold has bought; 

When you think of a man you mostly think 
Of some kindness he has wrought. 

You judge him not by his blocks of stocks, 
Nor his power of name or pen; 

You judge a man by the place he’s made 
In the hearts of his fellowmen. 

You judge him more by the fight he’s made 
By the way he has faced the strife, 

And not the amount of the bank account 
He’s managed to get in life. 

You think of the friend he’s been to man, 
And the good that he has done, 

And you judge the sort of a man he ig 
By the friends that he has won. 


And of LAWRENCE FLAHERTY I can his friends were 


numberless, 


say 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing just and merited tribute to the character and public service 

our late colleague, Hon. LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY. His activ- 
ity on this floor, begun with promise of a useful future, was cut 
hort by his untimely death. 
that I was privileged to be associated with him here I learned 
to love and respect him. 

As a man he was quiet and unassuming in his manner but 
sincere and firm in his convictions. As a public official he was 
modest in his bearing but strong and steadfast for the right. 


Devoid of envy, he was ambitious only to serve the cause of | 


justice and humanity. Being of and from the people, he gave 
his life to their service. In him they had an ever-faithful 
friend and servant. I well recall the last-words I had from him 
as he lay on his cot in the hospital stricken by that fatal malady 
which was soon to take its toll. At that time, with only a few 
days remaining for this world, his strength gone with a hope- 
less fight against disease, his body racked with pain, his 
thoughts and his concern were not for himself but for a little 
crippled boy who had been waiting 10 long years for the Goy- 
ernment to right the wrong it had done him. 

LARRY FLAHERTY’S heart was stirred at the indifference and 
neglect of his Government and he was unable to compose his 
soul in peace until he knew that justice had been done this 
little waif, who happened to be his constituent. 
fo make the appeal to Congress tiat he would have so well 
liked to have made himself. I said what I thought my colleague 
would have said under the circumstances with the result that 
Congress acted promptly and generously and Larry passed on 
into the great beyond consoled and comforted with the knowl- 
edge that through his efforts another wrong had been righted 
and another human life was to enjoy a little more of sunshine 
and a little less of pain. 

It has been well said that— 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count the time by heart throbs. 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 
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He asked me | 
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Judged by that test LAwreNce Franerty Lyved a long life 
because his years were filled with kindly acts and noble deeds. 


I can only add, what everyone who knew him would also 
say, “A good man has passed to his reward.” 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of the 
House, while the atmosphere which naturally surrounds the 
holding of a memorial service of this kind, in honor of one of 
our departed. colleagues, is always such that it touches our 
heartstrings, and causes to surge within us a feeling of sadness 
and regret, yet to me there is always a corresponding feeling 
of gratitude and satisfaction that those whom we mourn have 
left behind them a record of character and civic achievement 
which we may seek to emulate and hold up as a standard to the 
rising generation. 

This is particularly true in the case of our colleague, the late 
Hon. LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY, in whose honor and memory these 
services are conducted here to-day. 

I did not know Mr. FLaneRtry as well as many of those who 
are here, but in my short and delightful association with him 
I learned to love his pleasing personality, to respect his ability, 
and to admire his courage in the face of the knowledge that the 
impending end was daily more rapidly approaching to claim 
him as a victim to what medical authorities told him was an 
incurable disease. 

If I were to be asked what the outstanding qualities of 
LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY were, the qualities which commend him 
to posterity and install him secure in the gentle recesses of 
memory’s shrine, I would say that they were the qualities of 
kindliness, modesty, and Christian fortitude. 

I never heard him speak an unkind word of anyone; I never 
heard a word of self-applause or conceit fall from his lips; I 
never, during the many months when he must have known that 
each passage of the noonday sun brought him nearer to his eter- 
nal rest—just around the corner—heard him utter a word of 
complaint about his own condition. He seemed to be ever 
mindful of others, and fought his last battle against disease and 
the end of all things earthly with Spartan fortitude such as I 
have seldom seen men exhibit. While he had held high posi- 
tions of honor and trust in his State and was beloved and 
respected as have been few men in his own city of San Francisco, 
his inherent modesty was such that few of those who did not 
know him well were apprised of his high standing and achieve- 
ments in California, where he had served his city and State with 
distinction before beng elected to Congress. 

Another characteristic of Mr. FLAnEeRTYy was his supreme de- 
votion to the cause of the common people, from whom he spreng. 
He had known what it was to toil and suffer in adversity, and as 
his life unfolded and he was lifted to high places of honor and 
distinction he never forgot the great common people, who had 
elevated him to the many high positions which he filled with 
such ability and loyalty of purpose. 

He was the advocate of all forward-looking, progressively con- 
structive, and humane legislation which had as its purpose the 
elevation of labor to the dignity and respect to which it is en- 
titled as the basis and underlying corner stone of all human 
progress and achievement. He never faltered in his sponsorship 
of their cause, which was nearest and dearest to him. 

While he was fearless in his advocacy of the rights of labor 
and its organizations, he was equally wise and patriotic in his 
counsels, particularly in all matters which affected the patriotic 
aspects of our social problems and in the integrity of 


the 


American constitutional form of government. He was con 
structive in all which he sponsored and attempted, and had 


no patience with the subversive movements and ideas which 
tend to destroy or undermine the economic, social, and political 
foundations of the Republic. 

In a broad the greatest contribution of his life to 
society and the age in which he lived, was the influence which 
he wielded, through his persuasive ability and known integrit) 
of character and opinion, among his fellows in the great labor 
movement, in their efforts to advance the cause and ameliorate 
the condition of the masses. In this he exhibited the highest 
qualities of constructive statesmansbip. 

I was an Official member of the funeral party, designated by 
Congress to do him honor when he was laid away in bis last 
resting place in the great city of San Francisco, in the locality 
which gave him birth, inspired him in his early youth, elevated 
him to positions of power and honor ip his prime, and pro- 
claimed him as one of her most honored sons when he passed 
beyond this mortal vale. His body lay in state in the great 
city hall which crowns the municipal center of San Francisco. 
Thousands of tear-bedimmed eyes passed before the bier, rich 
and poor alike, to have one last long look of all that was mortal 
of their departed friend and distinguished public servant. 


sense, 
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The funeral service from one of the great cathedrals of the 
city and the procession which followed it to the beautiful ceme- 
tery just outside—on the road to his native San Mateo—was 
one of the greatest ever witnessed in the city which has pro- 
duced many great men and been conspicuous for the honors 
it bestows, both in life and in death, upon its worthy sons. 

LARRY FLAHERTY, aS he was best known to his friends, was 
a God-fearing man and died as he had lived, practicing loyalty, 
humility, righteousness, and fortitude to the end. May he rest 
in peace. 

While we bow our heads in grief that we no longer have him 
with us, we have a feeling of recompense in the fact that it was 
our privilege to have known such a real man, and we rest in 
the assurance that the emulation of the qualities of mind and 
heart which were his, will be a heritage of which his bereaved 
family and friends, the city of San Francisco, the State of 
California, and the Nation may well be proud. 


Mr. CARTER of California. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, again we meet to bow our heads and mourn the 
passing of one of our Members. It is left to us the privilege 
and honor of paying tribute to the memory of the Hon. 
LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY. 

Mr. LAwReENcE J. FLAHERTY leaves behind a legacy which 
should be guarded and fostered. His devotion to his country, 
his deep understanding and love of fellowman together with 
his integrity of purpose, unite in making him one of our 
Republic's greatest citizens. 

California was just beginning its march onward in American 
civilization when Mr. FLAHERTY was born. He was schooled 
chiefly in the college of life and graduated not only a builder 
of bricks but a builder of ideals. Working shoulder to shoulder 
with his fellow craftsmen he learned their hopes and ambi- 
tions. Living through that period in our industrial life when 
great misunderstanding existed between capital and labor, he 
was able through his broad vision and sympathetic understand- 
ing to bring the two classes to a more amicable relationship. 
As a result he was elected president of his union and proved 
a worthy champion of the cause of labor. 

Mr. FLAHERTY’s splendid devotion to duty, his sacrifice for 
the ideals he represented made him a fitting choice of the 
people of San Francisco for the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia. In this position of trust he again proved his worth. 
To meet him was to esteem and love him. It can easily be 
understood that it was not long before the reputation of this 
man was heralded afield and the late President Warren G. 
Harding showed his confidence by appointing Mr. FLAHERTY 
United States surveyor of customs of San Francisco. This 
position Mr. FLAnerty occupied until his people again demanded 
his aid. Even though suffering from an illness from which he 
never recovered, still faithful to the task at hand, he was in 
his seat when Congress convened. His treasure of knowledge 
pertaining to labor problems was recognized and he was made 
a member of not only other important committees but also 
the Committee on Labor. 

When LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY passed away the people of 
California lost one of its greatest sons. As he was being taken 
to his final resting place, it was a touching and inspiring sight 
to see the thousands of toilers crowding elbow to elbow with 
employers all united in the desire to pay tribute to their fellow 
workman, esteemed representative, and well-beloved friend. 

Simple in greatness through the years you've stood, 
Great in tasks done in stern simplicity, 
High your unswerving record for good 
Of devotion, sacrifice, integrity. 
Thoughtful to act, building with solid decd; 
Bowing not knee to boast, nor prideful call, 
Yet, ever quick to meet a brother's need; 
Rather than to seem; yours, to do, for all. 


Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with LAWRENCE J. 
FLAHERTY was all too brief. I first met him when he took his 
seat in Congress in December, 1925. For a few short months 
we were associated together, and then he was not, for God 
took him. 

Well do I remember when he joined us in the Committee 
on Labor. He had long been interested in the problems of labor. 
Iie knew these problems from personal experience, for he him- 
self had been a worker; he himself had been a cement mason 
by trade. He had come in close touch with those who “had 
borne the heat and burden of the day,” and his warm heart 
beat in unison with all who struggled and toiled. He had con- 


tributed much to the progress and advancement of the labor 
movement; and if he could be present at this service and could 
speak here to-day, he would claim this as his proudest eulogy. 
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When he took his place upon our committee he naturally 
became a spokesman for labor, and fortunate was labor to have 
such a representative—one so fair, so just, and so true. The 
rich and the powerful can employ trained advocates to defend 
their interests and can compensate them for their skill with 
dazzling rewards, but the poor must depend upon the inherent 
and unselfish loyalty of those who plead their cause. What a 
tribute to human nature and to humankind that the labor movye- 
ment has had leaders like LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY. 

While Mr. FLAHERTY spoke in behalf of the poor, he had no 
bias or prejudice against the rich. He was willing to aceord 
them every right to which they were entitled. He did not want 
them to be wronged. He realized that labor, far more than 
capital, needed sane and wise and just leadership. He knew 
that capital, by its vast power, could often overcome, or at 
least minimize, mistakes and wrongs; but he also realized that 
labor could not do this, and that labor would always be held 
to full accountability. This is true in all the spheres of life, 
The burden is always upon the weak to be more careful and 
circumspect than the strong. 

Though Mr. FLAHERTY was a labor leader, he was in no 
sense a radical, unless it makes one a radical to have a tender 
heart and to love his fellow men. He was gentle in spirit and 
mild in manner. He was as simple and modest as a child. 
In his relations with his fellow men he fulfilled the divine 
command and did unto others as he would have them do 
unto him. 

Though with us but a short time, he won the affectionate 
regard of all associated with him. On the Labor Committee 
we learned to revere and love him. Our brief acquaintance 
with him was long enough to reveal to us the beauty of his 
character and the nobility of his soul. 

To me his coming and going seem like a dream. I can hardly 
realize that never again here on this earth shall we see each 
other face to face. Verily, verily, we pass like ships in the 
night. 
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Mr. BARBOUR took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, the heavenly messenger has again 
visited the California delegation, and this time has summoned 
from earth the soul of our late colleague, Hon. LAwreNce J. 
FLAHERTY, Of the fifth California district, and guided his spirit 
in its flight across the abyss of death. 

Hon. Ricuarp J. Wetcu, his successor in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Hon. FLorence P. Kaun, of the fourth dis- 
trict in San Francisco, and others have so eloquently and in 
detail given an account of the life, character, and public serv- 
ices of Mr, FLAHERTY that there is very little left to be said in 
his praise without repetition of their remarks. 

LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY was born in San Mateo County, Calif., 
on the 4th day of July, 1876. His family moved to San Fran- 
cisco and he was educated in the public schools of that city. 
Soon after his graduation from the grammar school and while 
yet in his teens he learned the trade of cement muson and be- 
came one of the most expert mechanics in his craft. As man 
and boy he was studious, and soon was recognized as a leader 
among men. By reading and study he became an expert in 
economics, particularly the economics and relationship of cap- 
ital and labor. He was elected president of his union and was 
later selected as its business agent, and a few years thereafter 
was elected president of the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council, which position he held at the time of his death. 

He had the confidence of both capital and labor. He became 
a factor, locally and in the State, in Republican politics, and in 
1911 was appointed a police commissioner of San Francisco, 
which position he held until his election as a member of the 
State senate from the twenty-fourth senatorial district in 1915. 
He was reelected without opposition in 1919. In 1922 President 
Harding appointed him United States surveyor of customs at 
San Francisco, which position he held until the beginning of 
his term.as a Member of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. FLanHerty and I were for many, many years personal 
and political friends. I saw him during the primary campaign 
in San Francisco in 1924, and he appeared to be in perfect 
health. After his nomination I again met him in San Fran- 
cisco during the general election campaign, in which he was 
taking an active interest not only in his own candidacy but 
also in the success of the Republican ticket. Soon thereafter 
and before his election he became afflicted with a fatal illness; 
& major operation was necessary. After the operation for 
some time he appeared to improve in health; and he was able, 
accompanied by his wife, to come to Washington and be sworn 
in as « Member of this House; but he was so ill that he was 
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ble to appear on the floor of the House very few times. 
Neither was he able to attend many of the meetings of the 

mmittees to which he had been assigned. Early in the sum- 
mer of 1926, on the advice of his physicians, he went to 
New York for treatment for his ailment; but the treatment 
was not suceessful, and he passed away in New York City 
June 13, 1926. 
iliness and at the time of his death, and her kindly care and 
cheerful encouragement undoubtedly prolonged his life. 

The body was brought to Washington, and from here, accom- 


panied by a congressional delegation, was taken to San Fran- | 
cisco, arriving in that city on the 21st of June, where he was | 


viven a publie funeral. His body lay in state at the city hall 
with a guard of honor from the Army and Navy. The funeral 
was the next day, the 22d of June, and was attended by city, 
county, State, and Federal officials, by representatives of labor 
unions, and by a large concourse of mourning friends. The 
body was taken from the city hall to the cathedral and after 
the chureh services was taken to Holy Cross Cemetery in San 
Mateo County, where he was buried within a few miles of the 
place of his birth. 

If all there is of existence is this earthly life of trial and 
trouble and tribulation, of sorrow and sin, of health and sick- 
ness, of joy and grief, of success and failure; if it is only a 
narrow isthmus between the shores of the boundless oceans of 
two eternities of oblivion, then one might well say of— 


LIFE 


Man hath a weary pilgrimage 
As through this world he wends; 
At every stage from youth to age 
Still discontent attends. 
With heaviness he looks upon 
The road that lies before, 
And still remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


This earthly life’s naught but a debt 
That all are doomed to pay— 

A narrow path with thorns beset, 
A dark and winding way. 

Only a field to labor in 
Where work is never through, 

And every task accomplished 
Makes a double task to do. 

It is a dark and dreary day 
And clouds of sorrow rise, 

While pleasure’s evanescent ray 
Scarce flickers in the skies. 

It is a strangely mingled scene 
Of tumult, toil, and strife; 

And yet human nature clings 
Tenacicusly to life. 


But we know, “It is not all of life to live, nor all of death 
die.’ As Longfellow says— 


poor 


There is no death! What seems so is transition: 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal call death, 


Plato, 


we 


Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero, and. other great Grecian 


and Roman philosophers by pure reason and logic arrived at | 


e conclusion that there is a creating, directing, and control- 
Divine power and to a belief in the immortality of the 
an soul. Throughout the ages all races and all peoples have 
stinctively so believed. It is the basis of all religions, be they 
eathen, Mohammedan, Hebrew, or Christian. It is believed by 

age tribes and by semicivilized and civilized nations, by 
hose who believe in many gods and by those who believe in 


ing 
Lie 
nu 


nu 


} 


God. Agnostics and atheists are and always have been few 
ii number, Does the spirit of man live after it has separated 
irom the flesh, is an age-old question. We are told in the 


bible that when God created man from the dust of the earth— 
Ile breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
ing soul, 
And when the serpent tempted Eve and induced her to eat 
of the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, he said to her— 
Ye shall not die. 
Job is supposed to be the oldest book in the Bible, and Job 
ked the question— 


If a man die, shall he live again? 


surely 


And later answered the question by saying: 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 

tter day upon the earth; and after my skin, even this body is de- 
yed, then without my flesh shall I see God, whom I shall see for 
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His faithful wife was with him during all of his | 
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myself, and mine eyes shall behold and not another; though my reins 
be consumed within me. 


Modern science accepts as a fact the first words in the Bible— 

In the berinning God created. 

And the greatest scientists say all science can do is to try to 
interpret and apply the laws of God. Scientists can not create 
| matter nor life. They can mold, develop, and use them, but 


can not call them into being. They are compelled to admit the 
truth of the old nursery rhyme: 


Nor you, nor I, nor nobody knows, 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows. 


And that the English poet, Samuel Rogers, uttered a truth 
| when he said: 
That very power that molds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That power maintains the earth a sphere 
And guides the planets in their course. 


| That power is one of the laws of God put into force at the 
creation of the universe. From the beginning of recorded time 
to the present day most scientists have been religious men, with 
a firm belief in the Creator. Many have doubted some ef the 
tenets of the theology of orthodoxy and some have suffered 
martyrdom for so doing, but they did not and do not deny the 
Creator. Their scientific truths have one by one been accepted 
when proved and their guesses not based on fact and evidence 
discarded. Of a necessity scientific investigation must to a 
certain extent be empirical; it is experimental and not dog- 
matic. When properly understood, science is the handmaiden 
of true religion and confirms our belief in the Creator and in 
immortality. 


Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it break away the clod 
Believes in God. 


LAWRENCE J. FLAwERTY had an unshaken faith in the good- 
| ness of God and in the immortality of the soul: that betief 
| strengthened him and helped him bear with equanimity, courage, 
and Christian fortitude his painful sickness and sustained him 
in his hour of death. He lived a good and useful life. He was 
a good son, a loving husband, a faithful public official, a good 
citizen, a true friend, and an honored and respected representa- 
tive of labor. Had he lived he would have become a vamable 
| and influential Member of the House of Representatives. We 
| join in the sorrow of his beloved wife, his family, and his many 

friends in what appears to us to be his untimely death. 


Mr. CURRY resumed the chair. 
ADJOURN MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Now, in accordance with the 
resolution previously adopted, as a special mark of respect in 
memory of the deceased the House will stand adjourned until 

| to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 3 House 


minutes p. m.) the 





adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, February 28, 1927, at 12 
o'clock noon, 
‘ . v ry * 
SENATE 
Monpay, February 28, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. 
prayer: 


Muir, D. D., offered the following 


Our Father, in Thy providence we are permitted to realize 
for ourselves the opportunities of further service in Thy name 
We humbly ask Thee that we may be given that understand 
ing of the times and realization of the high purposes of govern- 
ment that this may be a hallowed day indeed in ministry for 
the world’s weal. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen 


. The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
bal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence ; 
the Senate: 

H. R. 16688. An act to authorize the city of Muskogee, Okla., 
to remove and retain title to the boilers from the Municipal 
Hospital Building recently conveyed by the city to the United 

‘ States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla.; 


ol 
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H. R. 17291. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1927, and 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 17298. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of New York and Vermont to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across Lake Champlain. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) correcting description of lands 
granted to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit of 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts by 
enrolled bill S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress, 

The message further communicated to the Senate the resolu- 
tions of the House adopted as a tribute to the memory of Hon. 
LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY, late a Representative from the State of 
California, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

$.179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil; 

S. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer ; 

2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 
. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich ; 

H. R.5028. An act for promotion of certain officers of the 
United States Army now on the retired list; 

H. R. 15641. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16850. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
department of highways and public works of the State of Ten- 
hessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn, 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

The VICL PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17243) to authorize appropria- 
tions for construction at military posts, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
vote; of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree te the request of the House for a conference, 
and*that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WapswortH, Mr. Rrep of Pennsylvania, Mr. GREENE, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr, SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


LT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17243) to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: “ $7,115,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language stricken out by the amendment of the Senate in- 
sert the following: “Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., 
barracks, $500,000”; and.the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language stricken out by the amendment of the Senate in- 
sert the following: ‘Scott Field, IL, barracks, $100,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. Wapsworts, Jr., 

FRANK L. GREENE, 

DuNncAN U. FLETCHER, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

JOHN Puiu Hot, 

JOHN J. McSwaln, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
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ARTHUR E. COLGATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 105) for 
the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, administrator of Clinton G. 
Colgate, deceased, which was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the findings of fact made by the Court of Claims in the case of 
Arthur E. Colgate, administrator of the estate of Clinton G. Colgate, 
deceased, against the United States, Congressional No. 6063, Senate 
Document No, 703, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, be, and they 
are hereby, referred back to the Court of Claims, with jurisdiction to 
render such judgment as the findings of fact heretofore found and the 
law require: Provided, That either party hereto may appeal to the 


| Supreme Court of the United States upen or from any conclusion of law 


or judgment, from which appeals now lie in other cases, at any time 
within 90 days after the rendition of judgment: Provided further, That 
the amount of any such judgment shall not exceed the sum of $50,000: 
And provided further, That such notice hereof shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by orders of 
said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause 
one of his assistants to appear and defend for the United States. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


STEAMSHIP “GAELIC PRINCE” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 118) for the relief of all 
owners of cargo aboard the steamship Gaelic Prince at the time 
of her collision with the U. 8. 8S. Antigone, which was, on pxuge 
2, line 11, after “appeal,” to insert “except that no interest 
shall be allowed on any claim.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
what the amendment is? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can explain it in a sentence. There 
were four claims bills, three of which have been returned by 
the House with an amendment to the effect that interest shall 
not be paid upon the claims, and I am moving that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House, with the approval of 
the chairman of the Committee on Claims, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Means], who is thoroughly familiar with the 
matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. President, may I inquire 


I have no objection, 


STEAMSHIP “ NEPTUNE” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 115) for 
the relief of the owner of the steamship Neptune, which was, 
on page 2, line 9, after “ appeal” to insert “ except that no inter- 
est shall be allowed on any claim.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FERRYBOAT “ OREGON ” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sénate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 111) for 
the relief of the owners of the ferryboat Oregon, which was, 
on page 2, line 8, after “appeal” to insert a comma and “ ex- 
cept that no interest shall be allowed on any claim.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHARLES A. MAYO ET AL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 70) for 
the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. 8S. Taylor, and Frank Hickey, 
which was, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ That there be paid ” 
and insert “That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate concur 
in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ODELON RAMOS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2594) for 
the relief of Odelon Ramos, which was, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “ $5,000, as compensation” and insert “ $2,000 in full 
settlement against the Government.” 








Mr. SHEPPARD. 
House amendment. 
The motion Was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM IDAHO 


Mr. BORAH. I present the credentials of my colleague and 

sk that they may be read and referred. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: . 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

1. Fred E. Lukens, secretary of state of Idaho and custodian of 
the records of election of said State, do hereby certify that on the 
’d day of November, 1926, FRANK R. GoopING was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Idaho a Senator from said 
represent said State in the Senate of the United States for 
he term of six years, beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


Stat to 


vreat seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, 
this 2ist day of February, 1927. 
[| SEAL, ] FreD E. LUKENS, 


Secretary of State. 


Mr. BORAH subsequently said: I inquire what became of the 
credentials of my colleague, Mr. Goopina, that were presented. 
I asked that they be referred. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. They were ordered placed on file. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood that all the credentials have been 
referred and that there wili be a general report on them 
to-morrow, 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5083) 
to supplement the act entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near said city,” approved April 
2, 1926, which were, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


NEAR LOUISVILLE, KY. 


That the times for commencing and completing the construction of 
the bridge authorized by the act entitled “An act granting the con 
ent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge 
icross the Ohio River at or near said city,” approved April 2, 1926 
hereby extended and three years, respectively, from April 


>, 1927. 


rt one 


Sec. 2. That the act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the 
of bridges across the Ohio River and to the 
of the same,” approved December 17, 1872, act 
ipplementary thereto, approved February 14, 1883, re 


pealed 


construction 
dimensions 


prescribe 
and the 
are hereby 


And to amend the title so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
widge across the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky., and to repeal 
certain former bridge laws.” 

Mr. SACKETT. I move 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the amendment? 

Mr. SACKETT. The War Department has requested that 
there be inserted, instead of the engineering features of the 
original bill, a provision that a certain old act of 1906 be 
declared to have been repealed. It was repealed, but the actual 
words were not included in the original measure. 

The motion was agreed to. 


that the Senate concur in the 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Utah, which 
was ordered to lie on the table: 


Strate or Uran, 
EXECUTIVE DpPaRTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S OFFICE. 
I, H. E. Crockett, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do hereby 
certify that the attached is a full, true, and correct copy of the house 
Joint Resolution No. by Mr. Hansen, “ memorializing the President 
of the United States requesting the enactment into law of the McNary- 
Ilaugen measure for farm relief,” as appears on file in my office. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Utah this 24th day of February, 1927. 
[ SEAL. } H. EB. Crockert, 
Secretary of State. 
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I move that the Senate concur in the | House Joint Resolution 5, by Mr. Hansen, memorializing the President 


ans 
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of the United States requesting the enactment into law of the Mc- 

Nary-Haugen measure for farm relief. 

To the honorable President of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

Your memorialists, the House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the State of Utah, respectfully request you sign the McNary-Haugen 
bill giving relief to agriculture. 

The foregoing house Joint Resolution No. 5 was publicly read by title 
and immediately thereafter signed by the president of the senate in 
the presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of such 
signing duly entered upon the journal this 2ist day of February, 1927. 

A. B. IRvViNg, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest : 

H. L. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

The foregoing house Joint Resolution No. 5 was publicly read by title 
and immediately thereafter signed by the speaker of the house, in the 
presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of such 
signing duly entered upon the journal this 21st day of February, 1927. 

S. M. JORGENSEN, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

E. L. Cropper, 
Chief Clerk of House. 

Received from the governor and filed in the office of the secretary of 

State this 24th day of February, 1927. 


H,. E. Crockert, 
Secretary of State. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 


following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
California, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion: 
ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
Sacramento, January 21, 1927. 

Assembiy Joint Resolution 7, chapter 24, relating to an act of Congress 

of the United States restraining immigration of aliens ineligible te 

citizenship and a proposed act changing the right to naturalization 

Whereas in 1921 the Legislature of the State of California by appro- 
priate resolution urged upon and Federal administrative 
and executive officers the necessity for the continued adherence to the 
policy of the United States restricting the right of citizenship and likewise 
protested against any attempt by treaty the 
immigration of ineligible aliens; and 

Whereas in 1924, after full investigation and consideration, Congress 
by general law prohibited the immigration of aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship; and 

Whereas various have since the passage 
persistently sought to influence Congress to recede from such 
and the adherence to said policy has been urged by the American 
Legion, American Federation of Labor, the Grange, and the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, the first three of which organizations have annually 
in their last three conventions by resolutions expressed their continued 
support of the congressional action; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress a bill which is directly 
antagonistic to the general immigration act of 1924 and entirely out 
of harmony with the national policy on this subject, because said meas- 
ure—to wit, the Copeland bill, S. 4505—-would make eligible to American 
citizenship 300,000,000 Hindus: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, 
jointly, That the legislature of this State protests against the passage 
of said bill and against any character of action designed to modify the 
immigration laws and reaffirms belief that the privilege of 
American citizenship should continue to be restricted as at present and 
that the privilege immigration should be extended only to those 
people who may become citizens of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of California be urged to present the seriousness of the present 
situation to the attention of their to 
of the Federal Government and to use all honorabie means 
modification of the naturalization 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the of of Cali 
fornia be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to each Member of the Senate House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 


the Congress 


or otherwise to permit 


organizations act 


policy, 


of said 


and Senate 


present its 


of 


the Senators 


colleagues and the departmenis 
to 


laws; 


prevent 


present and exclusion and be 


assembly the State 


and 


EpGAR C, Levey, Speaker. 
Attest: 


ARTHUR A. 


The VICK PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, which was ordered to lie on the table: 


OHNIMUS, Chief Clerk. 
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A concurrent resolution memoriallzing the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Congress of the United States 
relative to Senate bill No, 3027 and House bill No. 4548 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States 
Senate bill No. 3027, known as the Tyson bill, and the same bill is now 
pending in the United States House of Representatives, designated as 
House bill No. 4548; and 

Whereas both of said bills provide for the retirement of disabled 
emergency Army officers on equal pay and under the same conditions 
provided for the retirement of disabled Regular Army officers and dis- 
abled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; and 

Whereas all officers disabled in line of duty in the service of the 
United States during the World War are allowed to be retired on 75 
per cent of the pay given their rank at time of disability, except the 
emergency Army officers disabled in line of duty during the World War; 
and 

Whereas it is simply justice to the officers who served during the 
emergency of the World War as emergency officers of the United States 
Army and who were disabled to receive the same benefits accorded dis- 
abled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the be, and they hereby are, 
most earnestly requested to give their approval to and pass Senate bill 
No. 3027, or its companion bill in the House, being House bill No. 
4548, or some other measure designed to give relief to said disabled 
emergency officers as provided in said bills, with such further and addi- 
tional action toward final approval by the President as may be neces- 
sary, and that such action be taken before adjournment of the Congress 
now sitting; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President, to the Secretary of State, to the Secretary of 
War, to the President of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in the Congress, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from the State of Minnesota in the Congress. 

W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 
JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
assed the senate the 11th day of February, 1927. 


Congress 


Gro. W. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 15th day of February, 1927. 


Joun I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 

Approved, February 16, 1927. 

THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, Governor, 

Filed, February 17, 1927. 

MIKE HouM, Secretary of State. 

I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, and keeper 
of the great seal, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and cor- 
rect copy of the resolution, being S. F. No. 515, filed in my office on 
February 17, 1927. 


[SEAL.] MIKE HowM, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, favoring 
the appropriation of not less than $500,000 per year for the 
construction of an irrigation project in Fremont County, Wyo., 
known as the Riverton project, and so forth, which was referred 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. (A similar 
memorial was recently printed in full in the Recorp.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, favoring the 
passage of pending legislation changing the boundary of the 
Yellowstone National Park in the vicinity known as Bechler or 
Fall River Meadows, situated in the southwest corner of the 
park, with an amendment providing that in changing said 
boundary lines natural lines be followed and that there be 
eliminated from said southwest corner an area of about 1,200 
acres, which would be sufficient to meet the needs of the people 
of Fremont and Madison Counties for reservoir purposes, and 
so forth, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

(A similar memorial was recently printed in full in the Recorp.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing telegram from the president of the Senate and speaker 
of the House of the General Assembly of Iowa, which was 
ordered to lie on the table: 


Des MoINnss, Iowa, February 2%, 1927. 


Hon. CHARLES G. Dawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas the President of the United States has seen fit to veto the 
McNary-Haugen bill, which measure was the final expression of the 
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best judgment of all of the organizations interested in the advance- 
ment of agriculture, and which bill had the approval of both the 
House and the Senate, as well as the economic scholars and statesmen 
who have given the matter the closest and most careful and complete 
study and consideration over a period of years, and which veto was 
against the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the people in the 
agricultural sections of the country; and 

Whereas any criticism of the bill based upon the assumption that it 
is opposed to the economic law of supply and demand because it will 
artificially stimulate production while at the same time decrease con- 
sumption is equally applicable to many approved forms of legislation 
in behalf of commerce, industry, manufacture, and labor, whereby 
statutory enactments, tariffs, and like, play an important part in 
economic and national policies; and 

Whereas in our opinion the adoption of the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill is the most needed economic legislation for the good of the 
whole United States that has any time been before the Congress: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be urged to immediately resub- 
mit the McNary-Haugen bill and to pass the same by the required vote, 
that it shall become one of the laws of the United States in this session 
of Congress; and that copies of this resolution be sent by wire to the 
President of the United States Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 

Cium F. KIMBALL, 
President of Senate. 


L. V. Carter, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by Forty-second General Assembly of Iowa, February 25, 
1927. 
Water H,. Bram, 
Secretary of Senate, 
GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of House. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce: 

Joint Resolution 15, relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project 

Whereas the prosperity of Wisconsin, as well as the whole of the 
United States, is in large measure depende:.t upon lower rates of trans- 
portation on agricultural and manufactured products to markets in 
eastern States and foreign countries; and 

Whereas it is possible to secure such lower rates of transportation 
through the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project, which would enable ocean-going vessels to enter the Great 
Lakes; and 

Whereas this project has been repeatedly pronounced by qualified 
engineers to be practicable in all respects and a good investment from 
a business point of view, most recently by the joint international board 
of engineers and by Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we hereby 
respectfully urge the Congress of the United States to take immediate 
action to make possible the early completion of the Great Lukes-St. 
Lawrence waterway project; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, properly signed by the pre- 
siding officers of both houses and attested by the chief clerks thereof, be 
sent to the presiding officers of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each Senator and Member of Congress 
from Wisconsin, 


A. C, 


Henry A. Heuser, 

President of the Senate. 

O. G. Munson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, 

Joun W. EBER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

C. BE. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented numerous petitions of 
sundry citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increase in pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ODDIE presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions: 

Assembly joint resolution relating to United States pension laws, 
approved February 17, 1927 

Whereas under the existing pension laws of the United States the 
benefits thereof extend only to those persons who served in the military 
or naval service of the United States for a prescribed length of time; 
and 
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Whereas there are numerous persons in the State of Nevada and 
other States of the United States who served in the military and naval 
service of the United States during the various wars for a period less 
than that prescribed by such pension laws, but who should be entitled 

the benefits thereof: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly of the State of Nevada, 
rhat the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, petitioned 

nd memorialized to pass an_act extending the benefits of the pension 

ws of the United States to all persons who served for any period 
time in the military or naval service of the United States during 
war and who were honorably discharged from such service; and 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Nevada is 

ereby directed to forward duly certified copies of this resolution to 
each of our Senators and Representative in Congress. 

MorLEY GRISWOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
V. R. MERIALDO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Dove, H. Tanpy, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN W. WRIGHT, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


ny 


StaTE OF NEVADA, 
Department of State, ss: 
I W.G 
of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a true, full, and correct copy of the original Assembly Joint Resolu- 
mn No. 4 now on file and of record in this office. 
In witness whereof I have have hereunto set my hand and 
e great seal of State at my office in Carson City, Nev., this 19th day 
of February, A. D. 1927, 


[SEAL.] W. G. GREATHOUSE, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. CAMERON presented a communication from the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the State of New York, which Was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 
PHILOSOPHY OF EMPIRE BUILDING 
ING INTERSTATE DRAINAGE 
PLACE 


TO CREATE A MONSTER COMMERCIAL 
OF WASTING IT IN DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS 

\fter the Chamber of Conrmerce of the State of New 
York, the oldest organization of its kind in the New World, has clearly 

t forth the water and flood problem of the country and has construc- 
tively pointed the way to a solution. 

This problem touches the pocketbook welfare of the people of every 
State and of every trade center. 

The resolution should be read by every American business man. 

It follows: 


ASSET IN 


long study, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YoRK. 
At the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
of New York held February 3, 1927, the following report and 
resolutions presented by its committee on internal trade and improve- 
ment were unanimously adopted : 


State 


REATION OF A FEDERAL WATERWAYS AND WATER 


FAVORED 
lo the Chamber of Commerce: 


A bill (A. R. 5025) has been introduced in Congress to 
waterways and water resources conrmission. This 
onsist of a chairman, of the Secretaries of War, 
i member selected from the Senate, and one from the House. An addi- 
tional member is to be an economist and expert in matters relating to 
waterways and water resources as they affect agricultural, commercial, 
ind industrial development. Provision is made for the commission to 
itilize in its work the various agencies of the Governnrent. To this 
end, rules and regulations are to be drawn up to bring into coordination 
ind cooperation the engineering, scientific, and constructive services, 
boards, and commissions of the several Government depart- 


create a 


commission is to 


ireaus, 
nents, 
ized, which is to consist of the chairman of the commission, an Army 
ngineer, a hydraulic engineer, and a hydroelectric engineer, the last 
two selected from civil life. 


The chamber adopted a report several years ago which advocated the | 


desirability of Congress creating a Federal commission of this sort 


and the formulation and adoption of a national policy in respect to the | 


utilization and conservation of rainfall. The preservation and develop- 
ment of important national resources have been nyuch handicapped from 
the lack of such a policy, based on sound scientific and economic 
principles. 


Water conservation should be removed as far as possible from politics. | 


It should endeavor to coordinate Federal and State jurisdiction, as well 
as the various economic, commercial, and financial interests involved. 
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Greathouse, the duly elected, qualified, and acting secretary | 


affixed 


RESOURCES COMMISSION | 


Interior, Agriculture, 


To facilitate such cooperation, a water control board is author- | 


=e 
49 d 3 
Your committee on internal trade and improvements believes this bill 
presents a practical measure for accomplishing this end 

The commission to be created by this measure is to study questions 
relating to the development, improvement, regulation, and control of 
navigation as a part of interstate and foreign commerce. This study is 
to include “ the related questions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid 
and swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of 
flow, control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil 
erosion and waste, storage and conservation of water for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and domestic uses, cooperation of railways and 
waterways, and promotion of terminal and transfer facilities.” 

The bill provides specifically for making a complete and comprehen- 
sive plan for the control of floods and the application of the now wasted 
flood waters in the watersheds of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Obio 
Rivers. The chamber has called upon Congress a number of times dur- 
ing the last 50 years to take steps to remedy the losses from these 
floods. Along these rivers there has been large and frequent property 
damage and even great loss of life on a number of occasions. With 
proper water control this national waste should be largely eliminated. 
At the same time soil erosion would be checked. Erosion has greatly 
reduced the depth of top soil in our agricultural districts, and thus 
materially increased the cost of producing crops. 

In view of these considerations your committee offers the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
favors the passage of bill H. R. 5025, or a similar measure, to create a 
Federal water-conservation commission to study the utilization and con- 
servation of rainfall, and prepare a national policy in respect thereto, 
in order that the surplus drainage of the country may not result in 
| floods or otherwise be wasted, but may be controlled for use in irriga- 
tion, water power, inland waterways, etc., to the great benefit of agri- 
cultural, commercial, and national welfare; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this report and resolutions be sent to the 

President and Members of Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 





R. A. C. Smirn, Chairman, 
CHARLES H. SIMMONS, 
HERBERT L. DILLon, 
FRANK PRESBREY, 
| Francis H 
JOHN W. Lies, 
Davip C. Batt, 
Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements. 
WILLIAM L. De Bost, 


SISSON, 


President. 


CHARLES T. GwyYNNp, 
Executive Vice 


President 
Attest: 


JERE D, ToMBLYN, Secretary. 
New York, February 3, 1927. 


Mr. KENRDICK presented the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which was referred 


| to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 
THE STATE oF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY oF STATE 
| UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
| State of Wyoming, ss: 
I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming. do 


hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of the 
enrolled Joint Memorial No. 4, House of Representatives of the Nine- 
teenth Legislature of the State of Wyoming, being original house Joint 
Memorial No. 4, as approved by the Governor of the State of Wyoming. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set hand affixed 
great seal of the State of Wyoming 


my and the 


Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 24th day of February, A. D. 
1927. 
[ SEAL.] A. M. CLARK, 
Secretary of State. 
By H. M. Symons, 
Deputy 
| Enrolled Joint Memorial 4, House of Representatives, Nineteenth Legis- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to consider additional reclamation projects in Wyo- 
ming and voicing protest against announced policy of the Interior 


Department concerning new projects 
Wyo 


United States 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
ming (the Senate concurring), That 
be memorialized as follows: 

Whereas United of America, through Bureau of 
Reclaniation, now engaged upon the of many 
tion projects by the irrigation of lands in the arid West; and 

Whereas there has accrued to the reclamation fund, which 
| for the construction of such reclamation projects, a of approxi 
mately $30,000,000 by reason of the development of lands and mineral 


the Congress of the 





the States its 


is construction reclama 


is used 


sum 








( ~ 
AQTA 
resources exclusively within the boundaries of the State of Wyoming; 


Whereas less than $18,000,000 has been expended by the Bureau 


of Re mation for reclamation works of benefit to the State of Wyo 
ming although said State is the largest contributor at this time to 
he clamation fund and will so continue for some time to come; and 

Whereas the development of resources of this State, particularly 


that of petroleum, has caused the founding of substantial communities 
nd the building of towns and cities of permanent and excellent im- 
provements; and 

Whereas certain feasible reclamation projects exist in the vicinity 


of the communities, towns, and cities which have been largely founded 
by reason of the development of petroleum resources, specific instances 
the Casper-Alcova project and the Saratoga project 
upon the North Platte River; and 


being proposed 


Whereas the development of such projects would afford valuable 
additions to the agricultural areas of the State, and would at the 
same time prevent the heavy economic losses that will result unless 


something is provided to replace the decrease in activities due to the 
depleting petroleum and the matter is therefore of interest 
bet only to the State of Wyoming but to the country at large: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, as repre- 
the entire citizenship of the State, respectfully invoke 
consideration of Congress to additional reclamation 
Wyoming to the end that plans may be made and appro- 
provided for the actual construction of the same; be it 


resources, 


sentatives of 
the favorable 
projects in 
priations 
further 
Resolved, That this legislature voice its most vigorous protest to the 
unnounced policy of the Interior Department, so far as the applica- 
iion of the policy to Wyoming is concerned, whereby it is proposed 
that no new reclamation projects shall be undertaken for a period of 
some 10 years, this protest being founded upon our sincere belief that 
such a policy would be most unfair to the State of Wyoming under the 
circumstances that exist; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be each 


sent to of the 


Representatives of this State in Congress, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the Commissioner of Reclamation, and to the President of 
the United States, with the urgent request that the most serious con- 


sideration be given to same. 
PERRY W. JENKINS, 
President of the Senate. 
A. W. McCoLLovuGenH, 
Speaker of the House, 
February 23, 1927. 
FRANK C. EMERSON, Governor. 


Approved 9.15 p. m., 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Burr 
Oak, Kans., praying for the withdrawal of the United States 
marines from Nicaragua and the setilement of controversies 
with Nicaragua and Mexico by arbitration, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRUCE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cum- 
berland, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented numerous petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of New York, praying for the passage of 


legislation granting inereased pensions to Civili War veterans: 


and their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 


Dallas and Brazoria County, in the State of Texas, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILL presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Spokane 
and Colville, in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
the pussage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday or any 
other iegislation religious in character, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STEWART presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of lowa, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NEELY presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of West Virginia, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FERRIS presented numerous petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Michigan, praying for the prompt passage 
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of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans and their widows, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented numerous memorials of sundry citizens of 
the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the passage of 
the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia on Sunday or any other legislation 
religious in character, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DENEEN presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Urbana, Sesser, Chicago, and other cities 
and towns in the State of Illinois, praying for the prompt pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented numerous petitions of sundry citizens 
of the State of Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, praying for the immediate disposition of the Muscle 
Shoals problem, for the operation of the nitrate and power 
plants in a definite way that will be to the interest of the 
American farmer and the people as a whole, ete., and com- 
mending the offer of the American Cyanamide Co. and the 
Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Co. relative to the Muscle Shoals 
plant, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wish to have filed and con- 
sidered as read certain amendments to the reorganization bill 
on which cloture will be voted at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. BRUCE. I1 ask the Senator from Pennsylvania what 
the amendments are? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They are certain amendments 
recommended by the department—changes of phraseology but 
not of substance. 

Mr. BRUCE. By what department? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. By the Treasury Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
will be considered as having been read, and they will lie on the 
table and be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendments offered by Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania are as 
follows: 

Proposed amendments to the reorganization bill, H. R. 10729, by Mr. 
Reep of Pennsylvania 


On page 2, line 3, after the comma after the word “ Treasury,” insert 
“without regard to the civil service laws,” 

On page 2, beginning with line 5, strike out through line 17 (in- 
cluding the amendnrent adopted by the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, on February 14), and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2 (a). The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to ap- 
point, in each of the bureaus established by section 1, one assistant 
commissioner, two deputy commissioners, one chief clerk, and such 
attorneys and other officers and employees as he may deem necessary. 
One of the deputy commissioners of the Bureau of Customs shall have 
charge of investigations. Appointments under this subdivision shall 
be subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, and the salaries 
shall be fixed in accordance with the classification act of 1923.” 

On page 3, beginning with line 3, strike out through line 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof the fellowing: 

“(c) The personnel of the bureau of prohibition shall perform such 
duties as the Secretary of the Treasury or the commissioner of pro- 
hibition may prescribe, and the personnel of the Bureau of Customs 
shall perform such duties (other than duties in connection with the 
administration of the national prohibition act, as amended, or any 
other law relating to the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment) 
as the Secretary of the Treasury or the commissioner of customs may 
prescribe.” 

On page 3, line 15, after the word “into,” insert a comma and the 
following: “ or the exportation of merchandise from,” 

On page 4, beginning with line 12, strike out through line 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or im- 
pose any of such rights, privileges, powers, and duties upon the 
commissioner of prohibition, or any of the officers or employees of 
the bureau of prohibition; and to confer or impose upon the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, or any of the officers or employees of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, any of such rights, privileges, powers, 
and duties which, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be necessary 
in connection with internal revenue taxes.” 

On page 5, line 3, after the word “appear,” insert “in the bureau 
ef prohibition.” 








1927 


On page 5, line 11, before the period, insert “or as soon thereafter 
as a successor eligible for appointment, under the provisions of the 
civil service laws, may be appointed.” 

On page 5, line 19, strike out “July 1, 1926” and insert in lieu 
thereof “April a 1927.” 


APPLICATION OF CLOTURE RULE 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is the first cloture to be voted on to-day the one applying to 
the public buildings bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
ion, or a ruling, as follows: 


A session of the Senate will be held on to-morrow— 


The Senator is correct. 


That is, on Sunday— 


for memorial services; and inasmuch as the rule for cloture 
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| it is not counted as a calendar day. 


A975 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair explained why he did 
not lay it before the Senate on yesterday. It is because the 
resolutions submitted for the session on yesterday were adopted 
by unanimous consent and containing a provision that the busi- 
ness of the Senate be suspended had the practical effect of sus- 
pending Rule XXII and acted as an estoppel upon the Presid- 
ing Officer to lay the motion before the Senate at that time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. As a parliamentary inquiry, may I ask if 
the Chair does not think that Sunday ought not to be counted 
as a calendar day in laying before the Senate a cloture 


On Saturday last the Chair gave an opin- | Petition: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no session on Sunday 


If there is a session, it is 


| So counted. 


reads | 


“one hour after the Senate meets on the following calendar day but | 


one,” and so forth, a literal construction of the rule would require the 
cloture motion to be laid before the Senate on Monday next instead 
of Tuesday, 


Is that literal construction to be used by the Chair to-day? 
If yesterday was a calendar day and it is to be used as a calen- 
dar day, then why should not the motion for cloture have been 
voted on yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
why: 

Rule XXII provides that “one hour after the Senate meets 
on the following calendar day but one he [the Presiding Offi- 
cer] shall lay the [cloture] motion before the Senate,” and 
so forth. A strict and literal compliance with this rule would 
in the ordinary course have required the Presiding Officer to 
lay before the Senate one hour after it met on yesterday 
(Sunday) the cloture motion presented on the public buildings 
bill on Friday last. However, the resolutions authorizing the 
holding of the session on yesterday provided that the day be 
set aside for a specific purpose, namely, memorial services for 
the late Senators Cummins and McKinley. Moreover, the 
resolutions submitted on yesterday, which were adopted by 
unanimous votes, contained provisions that the business of the 
Senate be suspended, and, being adopted before 1 o'clock, had 


The Chair will inform the Senator 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 
INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I submit a supplemental report 
(No. 1197, part 5) from the special committee investigating cam- 
paign expenditures in senatorial primaries and general elections, 
and ask to have the same printed and piaced upon the desk of 
each of the Members of this body to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 366) to investigate 
and study conditions and policies bearing upon the relationship 
between the Central American countries, Mexico, and the United 
States, reported with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1647) thereon. On motion of Mr. Boran the resolution was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5814) authorizing certain importers of 
sugar into the United States from the Argentine Republie dur- 
ing the year 1920 to submit claims to the Court of Claims, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 


| referred the bill (H. R. 11658) to amend section 523 of the tariff 


the practical effect of suspending Rule XXII and acted as | 


an estoppel upon the Presiding Officer to lay the motion before 
the Senate at that time. 
Mr. EDWARDS. That means that the rules may be variously 
interpreted, it would seem to me. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


Mr. President, I feel that it 


| bia, to which was referred the bill 


act of 1922, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report (No. 1650) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
(S. 5580) authorizing the 
extension of the park system of the District of Columbia, re- 


| ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1651) 


is my duty to say in this connection that I think the interpre- | 


tation placed on the rule and the application given it by the | : oe . 
I — | construction of a new building for the recorder of deeds, the 


Chair are correct. 


The Senate assembled yesterday by virtue of a resolution | 
unanimously agreed to for the purpose of paying tribute to the | 


memory of two former Senators who have departed this life. 
No other business could be transacted without violating the 
uniform precedents and practice of the Senate extending over a 
period of many years. It would have been unseemly, in the 


midst of the addresses relating to the life, character, and public | 


services of a departed Senator, to have interrupted those pro- 
ceedings for the purpose of calling the roll of the Senate to 
secure the attendance of a quorum. The inevitable result would 
have been that no quorum would have responded and 
arrangement agreed to unanimously would have been termi- 
nated, It would have prevented the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings relating to former Senators Cummins and McKinley, and 
in view of the precedents and practice of the Senate, I think the 
ruling is correct. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Are there two cloture petitions now pending 
before the Senate and do we vote on both to-day? 


the | 


| Franklin E. Neeley (Rept. No. 1653) : 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Both cloture petitions, the Chair is | 


advised, will come up to-day. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Were they offered on the same day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They were not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. How, then, can they both come up to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the reason the Chair has 
stated in the ruling just made. 
Chair except to lay the motions down to-day. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘Then on one cloture petition the Chair rules 
that Sunday is a calendar day and on the other cloture petition 
he rules that it is not a calendar day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not at’all. The Chair stated to 
the Senate the reason for it, if the Senator had listened. 

Mr, BINGHAM. The Senator is not making any objection 
whatever to the failure of the Chair to lay the cloture petition 
before the Senate on yesterday. 


There was no recourse for the | 


thereon. 
He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5719) authorizing the acquisition of a site for and the 


municipal court, the juvenile court, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1652) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Publie Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 16336) for the relief og Robert F. Neeley and 
and 

A bill (H. R. 16957) granting patent to O. E. 
No. 1654). 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4998) to provide a water system 
for the Indians of the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1655) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 16074) to amend section 2 of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled 
‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage 
Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes,’” reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1656) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, te 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16845) to amend section 1 
of the act approved May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend 
sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow 
Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other pur- 
poses,’ reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1657) thereon. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4927) providing for the extension of 
the time limitations under which patents were issued in the 
case of persons who served in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the World War, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1658) thereon. 


Moore (Rept. 


lo 
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Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5546) to amend section 
10 of the plant quarantine act, approved August 20, 1912, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1659) 
thereon. 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
wis referred the bill (S. 5795) to amend sections 57 and 61 of 
the act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1660) thereon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGB, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5801) to conserve the revenues from 
medicinal spirits and provide for the effective Government con- 
trol of such spirits, to prevent the evasion of taxes, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1668) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Territories and Insular Pos- 
sessions, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
243) for the relief of special disbursing agents of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission or of the Alaska Railroad, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1670) 
thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2849) for the relief of the heirs of Russell J. 
Norton (Rept. No. 1672); and 

A bill (H. R. 11929) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to Leroy Stafford certain lands situate in Rapides Parish, 
La. (Rept. No. 1673). 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, to which was referred the resolution (S, Res. 349) author- 
izing an investigation of the Columbia Basin project, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1671) 
thereon. 

On motion of Mr. Diit the resolution was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was réferred the resolution (S. Res. 347) to inquire into the 
right of Thomas M. Reed to serve as United States district 
judge for the first district of Alaska, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 354) rela- 
tive to the stabilization during periods of business depression 
of employment and industry by the construction of public works, 
reported it with amendments and moved that it be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, which was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 374) 
to investigate charges that certain lands ceded by Mexico to 


the United States were unlawfully turned over to and are 
held by private interests, reported it without amendment 
und moved that it be referred to the Committee to Audit 


and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which was 
agreed to, 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, reported an amendment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 17291, the second deficiency appropriation bill for the 
fiseal year 1927, as follows: 

Under the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, in- 
sert at the proper place the following: 

“For the construction of a dam and appurtenant structures in 
Schurz Canyon, on the Walker River, Nev., for the purchase or ac- 
quisition of lands and rights of way, and for other necessary expendi- 
tures in connection therewith, to provide water for irrigation purposes, 
$280,000.” 

STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably with certain amendments Senate 
Resolution 354, and ask that im accordance with the rule it be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so referred. 


REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Printing, submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 377) as follows: 


Resolved, That the “Report of the Near East Relief for the year 
ending December 31, 1926,” be printed as a Senate document. 
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CANCELLATION OF A SCREEN-WAGON CONTRACT 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 15905) to authorize the Postmaster General to cancel a 
certain screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes, I call 
the attention of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STerHENs| 
to the report, because unanimous consent should be given for 
its present consideration. 
var STEPHENS. I ask for the present consideration of the 
ill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. MOSES. It is the ordinary form of legislation to relieve 
a contractor in the Postal Service. It is a type of legislation 
which has been frequently had here. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That if the Postmaster General finds that any 
formal written contract now in force for transporting the mails in 
the city of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, in regulation screen 
vehicles was entered into before the present unusual expansion of busi- 
ness and increase in cost for such service, and that the contract price 
agreed to be paid for the service to be rendered thereunder is now 
inequitable and unjust because of the increased cost and expense occa- 
sioned the contractor in handling the unusual volume of mail incident 
to the expansion of business, the Postmaster General is authorized, in 
his discretion, with the consent of the contractor and his bondsmen, to 
cancel such contract. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back various House bridge bills, which are in the usual 
form and unanimously recommended by the committee. I ask 
unanimous consent for their present consideration, 

There being no objection, the following House bridge bills, 
reported by Mr. Srewart from the Committee on Commerce 
without amendment, and with the reports indicated, were con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, read the third time, and 
passed : 

H. R. 17264. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, III. ; 

H. R. 17128. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and permitting 
the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of Indiana 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge 
(Rept. No, 1662) ; 

H. R. 15129. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Indiana Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind. (Rept. No. 1663) ; 

H. R. 16282. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Nebraska-lowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River (Rept. No. 1664) ; 

H. R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Carrollton, Carrol) County, Ky., and a point directly across the 
river in Switzerland County, Ind. (Rept. No. 1665) ; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River (Rept. No. 1661) ; and 

H. R. 14930. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., te 
a point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio (Rept. No. 
1666). 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, HENNEPIN, MINN. 

Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back with amendments the bill (S. 5788) to extend the time 
for constructing a bridge across the Mississippi River between 
*he city of Anoka, in the county of Anoka, and the village of 
Champlin, in the county of Hennepin, State of Minnesota, and 
I submit a report (No. 1667) thereon. I ask for its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in line 3, before the word “for,” to 
strike out “time” and insert “times”; in line 5, afier the 


word “built,” to insert “by the highway department of the 








1927 
State of Minnesota”; in line 8, before the word “hereby,” to 
strike out “is” and insert “are”; in the same line, before the 
word “three,” to strike out “for” and insert “one and”; in 
the same line, before the word “from,” to insert a comma and 
the word “respectively”; in line 9, to strike out “the date of 
approval hereof” and insert “ May 7, 1927,”; and in line 11, 
after the word “is,” to insert “ hereby,” so as to make the bill 


read: 


’ 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized by the act of Congress ap- 
May 7, 1926, to be built by the highway department of the 
State of Minnesota across the Mississippi River between the city of 
\noka, ..noka County, State of Minnesota, and the village of Champlin, 
county of Hennepin, State of Minnesota, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively, from May 7, 1927. 
2. That the right to alter, amend, or 
expressly reserved, 


roved 


Sec. repeal this act is hereby 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MOUNT HOPE BAY, R, I. 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 10465) granting the con- 
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Sec. 4. The Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors, and assigns shall 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the Secre- 
tary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of 
acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary of War may at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge investi- 
gate the actual cost of constructing the same, and for such purpose 
the said Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors, and assigns shall make 
available all of its records in connection with the financing and the 
construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War, as to the 
actual original cost of the bridge, shall be conclusive, subject only to 
review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors, and assigns, and any 
corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, 
expressly reserved. 


or repeal this act is hereby 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


| amendment was concurred in. 


sent of Congress to the State of Rhode Island or to such cor- | 


poration as the State of Rhode Island may grant a charter to 
construct a bridge across Mount Hope Bay at the mouth of the 
Taunton River between the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in 
Rhode Island, and I submit a report (No. 1669) thereon. I 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Mount Hope 
Bridge Co., a corporation of the State of Rhode Island, its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across Mount Hope Bay, at a point suitable to the 


interests of navigation, between the town of Bristol, in Bristol County, | 


R. I. and the town of Portsmouth, in Newport County, R. I., in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
ie construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
act. 
Sec. 2. 


this 
After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Rhode Island, any political sub- 


division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such 


in | 


bridge | 


is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire | 


and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by 
purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such State 
coverning the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 25 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, 


the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not in- 
clude good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 


shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual. cost of constructing such 
bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depre- 
ciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property, (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its ap- 
proaches and acquiring such interest in real property, and (4) actual 
expenditures for necessary improvements, 
Sec, 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of the 
of Rhode Island under the provisions of section 2 of this act, 
nd if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
0 adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid 
for such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reason- 
able charges, but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the 
of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have 
provided, such bridge shail thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and 
its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and main- 
taining the same, and of daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 


any 
State 


cost 


aat 


the been 





The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the Mount Hope Bridge Co., its sueces- 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across Mount Hope Bay between the towns of Bristol and Ports- 
mouth, in Rhode Island.” 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 28, 1927, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 
.179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil: 

. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer: 
. 2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 
an 
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. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. J. PARKER WILLIS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. McLean], if I may 
have his attention, if his committee has made a request for the 
printing of the testimony given by Dr. J. Parker Willis and the 
data which he furnished when the McFadden bill was before 
the committee? 

Mr. McLEAN. 
understand. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], I 
know, is desirous of it, and I understood that the chairman of 
the committee was and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEpPER], as a member of the committee. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. I did not see the Senator; I beg 
his pardon. 

Mr. PEPPER. The fact with regard to the matter is that 
the cost involved in the printing is so considerable that we 
have made a request upon the Public Printer to furnish us with 
an estimate separating the text from the elaborate statistical 
matter; and upon the coming-in of that estimate, which I ex- 
pect to-day, I shall hope to engage the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee with a view to making a recommendation. 

Mr. KING. I should like to say to the Senator that I have 
had perhaps 500 requests for those data from various business 
associations and bankers. There seems to be a_ witlespread 
desire to obtain the data, and I am sure that if they are avyail- 
able many thousands of dollars will be saved to the country 
which otherwise would be required to make investigations to 
ascertain the facts contained in that report. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have every reason to believe that the Com- 


The committee has made no such request, I 


| mittee on Printing will have a report on the subject which will 


be acceptable to the Senator. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


| consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. NORBECK: 
A bill (S. 5823) creating the Mount Rushmore memorial com- 
mission, and authorizing it to have sculptured on Mount Rush- 
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more a memorial in heroie figures commemorative of our na- 
tional history and progress; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5824) to limit the period for which an officer 
appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate may hold 
over after his term shall have expired; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5825) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
relief in cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as 
amended ; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. STANFIELD, the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys was discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 16597) to correct the military record of Charles 
Robertson, and it was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


BILL 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill for 1927, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed as follows: 

On page 23, after’line 11, to insert: 

“To carry out the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for public highways in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States,’ approved February 25, 1927, $100,000.” 


AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,000,000 for the protection of Government-owned 
and privately owned lands and property in the Palo Verde and 
the Imperial Valleys, in the State of California, and elsewhere 
along the Colorado River within the limits of the United States, 
against imminent injury or destruction by threatened flood 
waters of the Colorado River by reason of changes in the chan- 
nels and bed of said river, ete., intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency appropriation 
hill for 1927, which was referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $1,105,000 to reimburse the city of Miami, Fla., the 
balance advanced by said city to the Secretary of War for 
improvement of Miami Harbor, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
William Hl. Gehman $640 for services rendered the Senate or 
committees thereof, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 17291, the second deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HALE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page —, line —, insert the following: 


“BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


“Aviation, Navy: Toward the construction of buildings 
provements at air stations as follows: 
Sand Point, Wash., $210,000; 
Roads, Va., $640,000; in all, 
June 30, 1928.” 


and im- 
Coco Solo, Canal Zone, $632,000; 
San Diego, Calif., $380,000; Hampton 
$1,862,000, to remain available until 


He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$3,500,000 toward the construction and development of an 
ammunition depot at Hawthorne, Nev., etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1927, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

IIe also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$6,575,000 toward the alteration and repair required for the 
purpose of modernizing the U. S. S. Oklahoma and Nevada, 
ete., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 17291, the 
second deficiency appropriation bill for the year 1927, which 
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was referred to the Committeé on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$9,000,000 for an additional amount on account of hulls and 
outfits, under the “Increase of the Navy,” ete., intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1927, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$300,000 for an additional amount toward aireraft and aircraft 
accessories for aircraft earriers heretofore authorized, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 17291, the second 
deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1927, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

HARRY CONKLIN 


On motion of Mr. Watsn of Montana, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill (S. 880) granting a 
pension to Harry Conklin be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, 
no adverse report having been submitted thereon. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on February 26, 
1927, the President approved and signed the following acts 
and joint resolution: 

8. 1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; 

S. 1860. An act for the relief of F. G. Proudfoot ; 

S. 2615. An act to amend paragraph (1) of section 22 of the 
interstate commerce act by providing for the carrying of a 
blind person, with a guide, for one fare; 

S. 2899. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 
steamship Almirante and owners of the cargo laden aboard 
thereof at the time of her collision with the U. 8. 8S. Hisko; 

S. 4974. An act to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United 
States cotton futures act,’ approved August 11, 1916, as 
amended ; 

S. 5699. An act relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Tampa, 
Fla., in April, 1927. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Director General of Railroads from January 1, 
1926, to January 1, 1927. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuite Hovse, February 28, 1927. 


{[Note: Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. ] 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims and requiring an appropriation for their payment, in 
total amount $6,447,636.49, which, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed (S. Doc. 219). 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a record of judgment rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court, under the pub- 
lic vessels act (under the Department of Commerce, $1,834.75), 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. 
No. 220). 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting a proposed draft of legislation affecting an existing appro- 
priated fund, the “ Navy pension fund,” under control of the 
Navy Department, authorizing payments therefrom in the 


amount of $127.22 to the legal representatives of deceased men 
of the Marine Corps in accordance with law, which, with ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed (S. Doc, No, 22 


1). 
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‘ing estimates of appropriations submitted by the several execu- 
tive departments to pay claims for damages to privately owned 
property in the sum of $1,060.75, which have been considered 
and adjusted under the provisions of the several acts of Con- 
ress relating thereto, ete., which, with the accompanying pa- 
ners, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 

lered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 222). 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
unieation from the President of the United States, transmit- 
pursuant to law, schedules of claims amounting 


$42,777.72, 


tin 
t 


Oo 


heen exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the provi- 
ions of law, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
Doe. No, 217). 


is 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- | 


munieation from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, record of judgment rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York and requiring an appropriation for 
its payment (under the War Department) in amount $1,600, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. 
No, 218). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
u supplemental estimate of appropriation for the War Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1927, to remain available until expended, for 
construction of buildings, utilities, and appurtenances at mili- 
tury posts, in amount $5,080,000, which, with accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 223). 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the Treasury 
Department, fiscal year 1928, pertaining to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, in amount $15,000, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
rrdered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 225). 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States transmitting 
u Supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture, for the fiscal year 1927, to remain available until 
June 30, 1928, to provide a refuge and feeding and breeding 
grounds for migratory wild fowl at Bear River Bay, and 
vicinity, Utah, in amount $350,000, which, with accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed (S. Doe. No. 224). 

THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the South Carolina 
Gazette, of Columbia, 8S. C., entitled “ The industrialization of 
South Carolina.” 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE 

Department of rural social science, University of South Carolina] 


article was ordered to be 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF SoutTH CAROLINA 


In 1926 the total value of the principal crops raised in South Caro- | 


29 


Oa, 


lina was $1 174,000. This was a decline of $18,869,000 from last 


ir and $29,911,000 from 1924. 


to | 
allowed by various divisions of the General Account- 
ing Office, ete., under appropriations the balances of which have | 
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The ®WICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- | with an increase of 3,008.5 per cent; glass, 322 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- | 








Contrasted with this decrease in crop values we find that the value of | 
inufaetured products advanced from $296,524,085 in 1924 to $317,- | 


So7,153 in 1925 and to $322,851,975 in 1926. To-day we find accord- 

gly that our total industrial output is valued at $190,677,975 more 
than our total crop wealth. 

\ sound industrial development has so stabilized our economic life 
that * to-day we may securely say, what could not have been said at 

vy other time during the last 70 years, that no cotton slump can 
retard the progress of South Carolina more than locally and tempo- 
rarily.”’ 

TEN-YEAR GAINS 


Ten years ago the total capital invested in industry was $159,865,232. 
In 1926 this had increased to $308,651,800—a gain of 92.4 per cent. 
rhe total number of wage earners advanced from 81,845 to 99,757, or 
~1.8 per cent. These employees received $66,165,462 in 1926, as con- 
trasted with $27,749,563 in 1916, an increase here of 135.6 per cent. 
rhe value of the annual product rose from $168,617,788 in 1916 to 
522,851,975 in 1926. This was an increase of 91.4 per cent. 

Among the various industries the following showed substantial 
gains in the value of the annual product: Rubber seals and stamps, 


AYT9 


8 per cent: confec 
tioneries, 237.2 per cent; bakery products, 2,222.5 per cent; electricity, 
197.5 per cent; fertilizers, 192.4 per cent; brick and tile, 156.8 per 
cent; ice, 155 per cent; clothing, 131.2 per cent; canneries, 127.4 per 
cent; coffins and caskets, 124.9 per cent, and textiles,,117.1 per cent. 

Among the major industries showing losses over the 19-year period 
flour and grist mills fell off 17.6 per cent, oil mills suffered a 21.3 per 
cent slump, while tobacco and cigars declined 0.6 per cent. 

Minor industries with a decrease in the value of the annual 
ucts include furniture and woodwork, harness and leather, 
and rosin, monuments and stone, and patent medicines. 


prod- 
turpentine 


COMPARISONS WITH 1925 


In 1925 the value of the annual product of all industries was $317, 
857,173. Last year this had increased to $322,851,975—a gain of 
$4,994,802. The capital invested in 1925 was $299,309,408. This 
had increased to $308,651,800 in 1926—an increase of $9,342,392. 

In 1921 the value of the annual products was for the first time in 
the history of South Carolina industry less than the capital invested. 
This was the great year of deflation, and industry throughout ti > State 
suffered heavily. Nevertheless, the recovery was rapid and sound. In 
1925 the value of the annual products exceeded the capital invested 
by $18,547,765. In 1926 there was a considerable increase in capital 
investment ($9,342,392). Even so, the value of the annual 
exceeded the investment by $13,799,825. These gains in 
investments indicate rather clearly the second 
dustries in this State. 


products 
returns over 
development of in 


: MAJOR INDUSTRIES 

For 1926 there were 11 industries having a capital investment of 
over $1,000,000, while 16 had their annual products evaluated above 
that mark, 

Of these latter, the five leading industries were textiles, lumber and 
timber products, electricity, oil mills, and fertilizers. 

The capital investment for these five major industries was $287,587,- 
150. This represented 93.1 per cent of the total investment for all 
manufactures. The value of i" annual products was $289,813,704, 
or 89.7 per cent of the value o e products of all industries. 

TEXTILES 

Textiles represent a capital investment of $192,229,505, or 62.2 per 
cent of the total for all manufactures, and an annual product valued 
at $237,731,775, or 73.6 per cent o. the total. Nearly three-fourths of 
all factory workers are employed in textile plants and they 
approximately three-fourths the total wages paid all 
ployees In South Carolina. 

Textiles increased 117.1 per cent in the value of annual products dur- 
ing the past decade and are now realizing substantially on previous 
investments. 

More than 65 per cent of cotton goods manufactured in the United 
States are worked up in the South and South Carolina has a large pro- 
portion of this work. 

According to the 1925 United States statistical abstract,,South Caro 
lina ranks third in the Union in the number of cotton spindles in place. 


receive 


industrial em- 


| Massachusetts leads with 11,597,000, North Carolina next with 5,982,- 


000, and South Carolina follows with 5,321,000. On the basis of 
spindle activities for 1925, North Carolina comes first with 19,607,000 
spindle-hours. Massachusetts second with 18,666,000, and South Caro- 
lina a close third with 18,007,000. Again on the basis of cotton con 
sumed during the year (linters excepted), North Carolina led with 
1,335,000 bales, South Carolina came next with 1,030,000, Georgia third 
with 966,000*bales, and Massachusetts fourth with 951,000 

Recent industrial reports name 11 cities in the South having more 
than 200,000 spindles each within a 25-mile radius. Spartanburg, S. C., 
tops them all with 2,326,172 spindles, followed by Gastonia, N. C., with 
2,104,926, Charlotte, N. C., third with 2,032,702, and Greenville, S. C 
fourth with 1,918,286 spindles. 

For the same radius Spartanburg leads in the number of looms with 
59,433, followed by Greenville, S. C., with 46,645 and Charlotte, N. C., 
with 24,378. 

LUMBER 


AND TIMBER PRODUCTS 


This industry ranks second in South Carolina on the basis of capital 
investment and returns. The investment for 1926 was $12,151,485, 
while the value of the annual product was $17,620,416. 

The production of lumber in South Carolina advanced from 199,000, 
000 board feet in 1889 to 1,070,000,000 in 1923, falling off to 878,000,000 
in 1924. At this time South Carolina ranked thirteenth the 
States. During the past 10 years lumber and timber products gained in 
value 39.3 per cent. Timber is one of our greatest natural resources in 
South Carolina, and if we learn to protect the growth from fires, cut 
less wastefully, and replant more extensively, then this phase of our 
industrial life will continue to develop soundly. 


among 


ELECTRICITY 

South Carolina has unlimited potentialities for hydroelectric expan 
sion. Development in this field will result in a marked increase in 
manufacturing throughout the State. 











ADSO 


Capital has already seen the promise of great development here and 
has invested (1926) in electrical production to the extent of 
$74,602,376. Last year the value of the annual product was $12,304,489. 
This was an increase of 197.5 per cent over 1916. The significant fact 
about electrical. development is that it represents a permanent invest- 

nt-——a prerequisite to all future industrial progress—and a keystone 
in the sound economic expansion of our State. 


OIL 
In 1916 the capital investment of oil mills was $4,165,500 and the 


MILLS AND FERTILIZERS 


value of the annual product was $15,162,351. In 1926 the invest- 
ment was $2,867,507, and the returns $11,925,594. While the value 


of the annual product declined 21.3 per cent over the 10-year period, 
nevertheless, in 1926 the value of the annual product exceeded the 
capital investment by $9,058,087. 

Fertilizer manufacture was the fifth ranking industry in the State, 
having in 1926 a eapital investment of $5,755,174 and a product valued 
at $10,221,430. There was a 10-year decline in investment and a 
gain of $1,584,064 or 192.4 per cent in the annual product. 


CONCLUSION 


South Carolina, a traditionally agricultural State, is rapidly becoming 
industrialized Her welfare consequently demands at this 
time a more complete balancing of agriculture and manu- 
Many thousands of dollars are lost to the truck farmers 
every year simply because there are not sufficient canneries to take care 
of the surplus produced. 

The people of the State pay thousands of dollars for imported dairy 
products which should be supplied from local dairies. 

Fisheries are an undeveloped resource in South Carolina, waiting 
only for a little capital and initiative. North Carolina fisheries turned 
in $2,414,499 in 1923; Georgia, $668,129; Florida, $1,719,921; and 
South Carolina, $284,791, 


economic 
particular 


factures, 


The value of turpentine and rosin produced in South Carolina 
during the year 1926 was only $340,031. This was once a leading 
industry in the State, but wasteful methods of boxing trees and 
carelessness with respect to forest @iiFes have almost ruined the 
industry. Nevertheless, with a little patience and intelligence, the 
production of naval stores will assume more importance, 

Ail things considered, South Carolina is facing an era of vast 


industrial expansion, which is bound to bring to our State wealth 
and greater opportunities for more education and social enlightenment. 


INSTALLATION OF RADIO DEVICES IN SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Kansas |Mr. Curtis] to a request for infor- 
mation which I have to make, 

On March 27, 1924, Senate Resolution 197, a resolution to 
have the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy co- 
operate in the appointment of a joint commission of radio ex- 
perts to investigate and report to the Senate regarding the 
equipment of the Senate Chamber for radio broadcasting, was 
introduced by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe]. On 
May 2, 1924, that resolution, as amended, was passed by the 
Senate. So far as I can learn, there never has been any such 
report. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas the status 
of that resolution. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I know of no report being 
made; and after my attention was called to the matter last 
Saturday I dictated a letter to the Secretary of War and one to 
the Secretary of the Navy asking that they make the report just 
as soon as possible, and why there has been a delay in making 
the report. As soon as I secure the information I will inform 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I appreciate the Senator's course in the maitter, 
because I think we ought to have the information. I have no 
desire to press for any action at this session of Congress, but I 
do not want the next session to meet without having the in- 
formation. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will inform the Senator as soon as I hear, 
and if nothing comes I will let him know. 

Mr. DILL. Many of the debates which are now going on in 
Congress might well be considered as being suitable to put out 
over the radio, and I wanted to eall the attention of the Senator 
to that matter. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE COUNTRY 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution and ask that it be read and referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

he resolution (S. Res. 378) was read, as follows: 

Whereas it is constantly alleged that the country is enjoying a period 
of unparalleled prosperity, and the large sums collected in taxes upon 
incomes and the increase in bank deposits are asserted to form a main 
evidence of this prosperity ; and 
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Whereas, on the other hand, it is repeatedly asserted that tye agri- 
cultural industry on the whole is in a depressed and struggling condi- 
tion, especially in the corn-producing and wheat-producing States of 
the West and in those States where cotton is produced, causing bank 
foreclosures, mortgage foreclosures, and in some cases bank failures; and 

Whereas in other parts of the country it is alleged that abnormal] 
upemployment in industrial centers is existing, with the result of a 
great curtailment in the purchasing power of the American people, of 
itself sufficient to cause a dangerous lowering of normal industria] 
conditions: Be it 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 be appointed to sit during the 
recess of Congress to make a constructive inquiry into the economic 
state of the Nation, in order that the country may be in a condition to 
demand, and the Congress which next reconvenes to enact, such legisla- 
tion as may be helpful to these basic industries. That a thorough 
investigation be made by the committee: 

First. As to the exact status of the general agricultural conditions in 
this country. 

Second. To what extent does unemploynrent exist, and to what 
extent has there been curtailment of production, in various industries 
throughout the country; the causes of these conditions and the reme- 
dies needed to restore prosperity to these industries. 

Third. To what extent do existing tariff laws, either by excessive 
duties or the want of sufficient tariff protection, and the tax on cor- 
poration incomes affect these industries and their enrployees. 

Fourth. To what extent is the prevalent consolidation and recon- 
solidation of industries and the issuing of watered stock increasing 
the cost of living and bringing about economic conditions that are 
unsound and insecure. 

Fifth. Whether and to what extent the growth of business consolida- 
tion in the mercantile life of the country is increasing or decreasing 
the cost of living, and whether this movement is leading toward a 
sound or unsound economic status for the future. 

Sixth. What measures will be helpful both in continuing the pros 
perity that may be found to exist in certain industries and in making 
that prosperity general by restoring good business conditions to the 
industries that have curtailed production and caused unemployment. 

The conymittee to have full authority to issue subpenas, compel the 
production of documents necessary to such inquiry, and to organize an 
administrative force sufficient to carry on the aforesaid work. 

The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcommittee, 
signed by the chairman and approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but shall not include 
any allowance for traveling or other incidental expenses of members of 
the committee. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to give notice that 
on to-morrow I shall address the Senate briefly on the subject 
matter of this resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Resolutions coming over from a preceding day are in order. 


PRESIDENTIAL TERMS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that Senate Resolution 365 may 
go over without prejudice, inasmuch as there is only 30 min- 
utes left before the cloture motion comes up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate Resolu- 
tion 365 will go over without prejudice. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE QUOTA BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 369) submitted by Mr. NEELY on the 24th instant, 
which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the second or 
final report of the quota board to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, and a copy of the joint 
report, if any, made thereon by the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to the President in pur- 
suance of Section II (E) of the quota immigration restriction act 
of 1924. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, does the Senator 
mean that that report has been made now? 

Mr. NEELY. I have been informed that the quota board 
has made its second or final report. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the resolution ought to 
be agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I objected to the resolution 
on a previous occasion. I have since examined into it, and I 
think there is no objection to it. There is no reason why we 
should not have the information. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able editorial from the Christian 
science Monitor of the 4th day of February, 1927. Permit me 

recommend this editorial to the Senate and the country as 
being worthy of the most serious and sympathetic consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

lhe editorial referred to is as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, February 4, 1927] 


GUARD THE EFMMIGRATION LAW 


The adoption by the United States Senate of the resolution postpon- 

ipplication of the national origins quota provision of the immigra- 
n law until July 1, 1928, temporarily disposes of a question which 
il, of course, return to vex the lawmakers. There is a plausible 


( ise for this postponement in that officials who would be intrusted | 


th the enforcement of the law declare that they have not the statis- 
tics necessary to enable them to estimate with accuracy the number of 
mmigrants to be admitted from certain countries. It is true that this 

tion igs contradicted by many who are involved in the discussion, 
put there seems no reason to question the advisability of the temporary 
solution thus reached. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that back of the insistence upon 
postponement of the literal enforcement of the quota law were 
iyed all those agencies which are striving incessantly to break down 
general immigration law of the United States. This campaign 

cainst the restriction of immigration is persistent and menacing. It 

o menacing that many who otherwise would have seen the reason- 

need for the action of the Senate this week have opposed it 
through the belief that it might prove the entering wedge by which the 
law as a whole might be split asunder. 

[iver since that law was enacted groups of foreign-born citizens in 
the United States have labored unceasingly for its overthrow. They 
hive attacked it on the ground of inhumanity, urging that every immi- 

nt in the United States should have the power to bring all his rela- 
tives over to join him. They have in the name of religious liberty 

sisted continually that the United States should be an open haven 

r the persecuted of all sects. They have pleaded that America should 
rer a refuge for those of all countries who are oppressed politically, 
suffering economically, for those ostracised socially. An 
exhaustive list of the various devices suggested and even incorporated 


for those 


into congressional bills for weakening the immigration law at this point 
at would show some amazing appeals to American sympathies or 
udices, 
rhere igs no reason to believe that this campaign is going to be 
moderated in the slightest degree. On the contrary, there is every 


son to apprehend that at the expiration of the period of grace pro- 
ided by the Senate resolution a determined effort will be made to 
break down the immigration law in toto. It is none too early for 

se who hold that the citizenry of the United States should be kept 
free from further dilution with undesirable elements to prepare for a 
vigorous contest. Outside of the circles of the foreign born, the people 
the United States are virtually unanimous in their belief that a 
for the restriction of immigration was not only enacted none too 

but that, as a matter of fact, social conditions in the United 
States would have been better to-day had it been enacted and rigor- 

ly enforced two decades earlier than it was. 
possible that there can be any successful attack upon this law, but we 
do hold it highly desirable that the American forces back of it should 
be alert and organized for its defense. 


law 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
One of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

ate; 

H. R. 16507. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 

st of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16973. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works, and 
Tor other purposes. 

BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
make an inquiry of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits]. I 

uld like to tuke this opportunity to do it and also to make 

ine comments upon the motion to apply the cloture rule to 
the bill creating the bureaus of customs and prohibition. 
[ understand that at 1 o'clock, or soon thereafter, we are to 
ive to vote without debate upon the cloture motion made by 
the Senator from Ohio with regard to the reorganization bill 


l 
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affecting the customs and prohibition bureaus. I desire to know 
from the Senator, before I vote upon that measure, whether he 
or those interested in this bill and other bills tending to affect 
the administration of prohibition have any purpose or intention, 
after the cloture is applied, if it is applied, to amend the re- 
organization bill by seeking to attach, through an amendment, 
the so-called whisky medicinal bill, and what assurance, if any, 
the Senator can give those who may favor the reorganization 
bill that they will not be confronted, after cloture is applied, 
with an effort made here without debate or discussion to pass 
the so-called medicinal bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator addresses that 
inquiry to me—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILLIS. I can state to the Senator my own personal 
view. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is now on the 
floor, and will have charge of the bill this morning; but I am 
very glad to express my own opinion about it. 

So far as I have any influence in the matter, I shall resist 
with what power I may have any effort to attach the so-called 
medicinal whisky bill to the reorganization bill as an amend- 
ment. The reorganization bill is a law-enforcement measure. 
It relates entirely to the reorganization of the Customs Service 
and the Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of the Treas- 
ury. In my judgment, there is no reason at all why this 
so-called medicinal whisky bill should be attached as an amend- 
ment; and what little influence I may have will be vigorously 
exerted to prevent the attachment of that bill as an amend- 
ment at any stage of the proceedings. Each bill should stand 
upon its own merits. 


I do. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 
Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague, if I have the power 


to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that the bill to which I refer was reported from the Finance 
Committee this morning, and I should like to know if there is 
any intention of pressing it in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to assure the Senator 
from Massachusetts that that question never arose in the 
Finance Committee this morning. The medicinal bill was 
authorized to be reported out of the committee, and, no doubt, 
has already been reported; but I can assure the Senator that 
it was only ordered reported from the committee by a majority 
of a very few votes, and I assure the Senator also that I shall 
resist with all the power I have any move to put that bill as 
an amendment on the reorganization bill. All I can do is to 
assure the Senator in regard to my position on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Chair now if under the rule any amendments are permissible to 
be offered to a bill which has the cloture rule applied to it? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no bill to which cloture 
has been applied as yet. Amendments are in order until 1 
o'clock. ; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that any Senator who 


votes for cloture at 1 o'clock knows that if there have not been 


amendments offered to the bill by that time, none will be 
offered after the closing? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will not undertake to 


say what a Senator knows and what he does not know. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is it not true that after the adoption of the cloture 
no amendment could be offered under the rule except by unani- 
} mous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, this inquiry evidently grew out of 
an inquiry that was made from the department as to whether 
we could get action upon the bill that the Senator has in mind 
before the end of the session. I introduced in the Senate the 
bill known as the medicinal bill, and I made the statement that 
the only possible way I could see to secure its passage at this 
| session would be to offer it as an amendment to the reorganiza- 

tion measure. I consulted some friends and opponents of the 

reorganization bill and find that there is no unanimity whatever 
on the suggestion of offering it as an amendment. Being the 
author of the bill, and being the one who made the suggestion 
| here, I now state to the Senator from Massachusetis that I 


The Senator is correct. 


I yield to the Senator from 








will not offer it as an amendment, and unless it is offered before 
1 o'clock it can not be offered. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to offer an amendment to House 
bill 10729 and ask to have it lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have it 


I yield to the Senator from 


read? If not, without objection the amendment will be consid- 
ered as having been read. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object. I ask to have the amendment 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senater—— 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to have it read in full. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment can not be read in full before 1 o'clock. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, I can not keep my promise to the 
Senator if it is going to be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment being considered as read? The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Michigan | Mr. Couzens] to object. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. COUZENS. I desire to know what the amendment is. 
Amendments are being offered here without any knowledge at 
all on the part of Senators as to what they are. 

Mr. DILL. There will be an hour in which to discuss them. 

Mr. COUZENS. When I find out what the amendment is, I 
may withdraw my objection. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
by the 


For for 


1801 


Mr. COUZENS. I withdraw my objection, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska in- 
sists that the amendment be read. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Maryland withdrew it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will withdraw his objection. It is within 20 minutes 
of 1 o'clock. 

Mr. DILL. 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it not a fact that the Senator from Mary- 
land withdrew his amendinent, so that it is not now before the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The attention of the Senator from 
Maryland is requested. Did the Senator from Maryland with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator did. . 

Mr. MOSES. What is its status, then? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. A request that the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with was objected to by the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hiowe.L]. The amendment has been offered. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. If the amendment is being read, and we reach 
1 o'clock before its reading is completed, what will happen then? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will present the motion 
for cloture. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I insist that the amendment be read. 
the only thing before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
inquiry. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I insist that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland with- 
draws his amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


indemnity spoliations French prior to July 31, 


The Senator from Maryland withdrew his amend- 





That is 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 


I ask for order in the Senate 


The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate is not in order, 
and Senators who wish to hear the proceedings in the Senate 
are entitled to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Sergeant- 
at-Arms be instructed by the Chair to request Senators to be in 
order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. .The Chair will hold that sugges. 
tion in reserve. The amendment offered by the Senator froiy 
New Jersey will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That in order that the Congress may obtain information necessary for 
the appropriate exercise of its legislative powers under the eighteenth 
amendment, there is hereby authorized to be held a national referendum 
on the following question: 

“Shall the Congress amend the national prohibition act (commonly 
known as the Volstead Act) so as to allow the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, and possession of beverages containing as great an 
amount of alcohol as is lawful under the Constitution, provided that 
such amendments shall not interfere with the constitutional powers 
of the several States to legislate with respect to intoxicating liquors 
as each State may deem proper?” 

Sec. 2. The several States are hereby authorized to conduct the 
referendum provided by this resolution at the general election held 
by the State for Representatives in the Seventy-first Congress of the 
United States. Such referendum shall be held in accordance with the 
provisions of this resolution and, except as provided in section 3, in 
accordance with such election and referendum laws of the State not 
in conflict with the provisions of this resolution, as the legislature 
thereof may provide. The question specified in section 1 shall be 
stated upon the ballots without alternation or explanation, and any 
individual qualified by law as an elector for a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States in such year, and none other, shali be 
qualified to vote upon such question. The governor of the State shall 
certify the referendum results in the State to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives on the first day of the first regular session 
of the Congress commencing after the referendum. 

Suc. 3. In the case of any State (1) which has not through a duly 
constituted authority notified the Postmaster General and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on or before July 1 of the year in which the refer- 
endum is to be held that such State has by law adequately provided 
for the conduct of the referendum in that State, or (2) which the Post- 
master General and the Secretary of Commerce each find has not so 
provided, the Postmaster General and the Secretary of Commerce 
shall provide for the conduct of the referendum in such State through 
the post offices, the Bureau of the Census, or such other agencies 
within their respective jurisdictions and control as they may jointly 
select and in accordance with such regulations, including 
for violation thereof, as they may jointly prescribe. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum suifli- 
cient for the administration of this resolution, and out of any appro- 
priation for the administration of this resolution the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized (1) in accordance with regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him, to reimburse each State for the actual cost incurred 
by the State in conducting the referendum in accordance with the 
provisions of this resolution, and (2) upon vouchers approved by the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of Commerce to pay any ex- 
penditures made by such officers in executing the provisions of 
section 3. 

Sec. 5. As used in this resolution, the term “ State” includes “ fer- 
ritory,” and the term “ Representative” includes ‘ Delegate.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It may not be of any impor- 
tance, but I simply desire to say, in answer to the question of 
the Senator, that, as far as I am concerned, I will oppose tlie 
adoption of such an amendment to this bill in every wa) 
that I can. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
very briefly to state my position upon the cloture motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

I believe that the reorganization bill is a very desirable 
measure. I think the condition of the enforcement of the 
customs laws of the country is deplorable; that this mea-- 
ure, in so far as it establishes a separate department for 
the administration of the customs laws, is a decided im- 
provement and beneficial to both the customs employees an 
the public. 

Further, I do not understand there is any change in the 
fundamental prohibition law involved in this measure. It 
deals merely with the mechanics of administration. I am 


penalties 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


against the Volstead law and against the eighteenth ametd- 








CONGRES 


ment, but I am for law enforcement, of the Volstead law and 

f every law, and I am for the improvement of the personnel, 
ihe elimination of graft and corruption, and the improvement 
of the governmental machinery that will lead to a_ better 
enforcement of this law. Certainly there is need of extensive 
improvement in the methods and personnel of the prohibition 
nforeement agencies of the Government. It is absurd to 
contend that the Commissjoner of Internal Revenue can effi- 
«ently manage both the great income tax bureau and prohibi- 
tion. They should be separated, and that is provided for in 
this reorganization bill. 

Therefore, because I believe that this measure is decidedly 

yng¢ the lines of efficient administration, of progress, and of 
better Government, I propose to vote for it, I hope that 
Senators who have assured me that no amendments will be 
ffered or supported that will seek in any way to change the 
undamental prohibition law will protect the position which 
I intend to take. 

There can be no reasonable opposition to this bill, which is 
purely one of reorganization. My conception of the duty of 
one Who is opposed to the principle of absolute prohibition 
not justify an attitude of hostility to those. changes 
desirable for obtaining honest, competent employees in the 
prohibition enforcement unit. The application of civil service 
to at least the admin’strative offices of the prohibition bureau 
ix in the interest of efficient Government, and should lessen the 
alleged corruption in this bureau. 

Mr. President, I have protested against the defeat of meas- 
ures by a smal! minority opposed to a particular bill uniting 
with those opposed to the principle of cloture, when an over- 
whelming majority, if given an opportunity to vote, would 

As there are probably less than a dozen 


1927 


' 


ages 


support the bill. 
Senators who will be 
obstruct representative 
cloture rule, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in view of what has just been 
said by the Senator from Massachusetts expressive of the atti- 
tude of those of us who are particularly interested in this bill, 
1 invite his attention further to the provisions of Rule XXII. 
The last paragraph of that rule provides: 


finally 
government 


bill, I 
voting 


shall 
against 


against this 
by 


not 
the 


No dilatory motion or dilatory amendment or amendment not ger- 
shall be in order. 


ine 


if an effort shall be made to introduce such an amendment to 
the reorganization bill, I shall feel it my duty to make a point 
of order with reference to the germaneness of the amendment. 

While I am on my feet I want to say, if I may be permitted 
to proceed just a moment, that I have no purpose at all to go 
into a general discussion of the prohibition question, because it 
is not involved in this bill. 

As I stated on the floor a few moments ago, this is a bill for 
the perfection of the organization of the Customs Service and 
the work of the Prohibition Bureau in the Treasury Department. 
It seems to me, as has been stated so well by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in effect, that no matter what our attitude may 
with reference to the Volstead Act or the eighteenth amend- 
ment, simply as a matter of good administration and in the 
interest of efficiency and of fairness we ought to be for this 
hill, which provides for the establishment of a bureau of cus- 
toms and, separate and apart from it, a bureau of prohibition ; 
and the prohibition question as such is not at all involved in 
this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think the 
o-called medicinal spirits bill is not germane to this = 


ie 





Mr. President, will the Sena- 


tion? 

Mr. WILLIS. I should make a point of order to that effect. 
i do not think it is germane. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is and that is why 
! wanted the assurance that it would not be offered. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not, of course, know what the opinion of 
the Chair would be. As far as I am concerned, I shall resist the 
offering of such an amendment, and if such an amendment shall | 
be offered, I shall resist the adoption of it, and I shall undertake 
by every means to keep such an amendment out of the Dill. | 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator | 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. * 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, this bill does 
not involve the question of prohibition at all but is simply an 
aid to the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has stated it correctly and with | 
his usual clarity; and because it is solely and simply a law- | 


, 
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enforcement measure and in the interest of greater efficiency in 
the work of the bureau of customs and the bureau of prohibi- 


tion, it seems to me that we ought to consider it entirely 
separate and apart from the eighteenth amendment or the 


Volstead Act. , 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. 1 would like to ask if the Senator from 
Ohio understands that there is any deal on to eliminate the 
civil-service features from the reorganization bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. If there is any such deal on, I do not know 
of it; and if there is such a deal on, I shall resist it from 
whatever source it comes. I think there is no such deal. 

Mr. COUZENS. There has been some discussion on the floor 
of the Senate among certain Senators to the effect that they 
Were going to agree to overcome some of the objections by 
eliminating the civil-service features. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall resist any such arrangement as that, 
and I do not believe any such arrangement has been proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, « parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask what is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour has not been 
declared closed as yet. There is no business before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope the regular order may be proceede t 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House amendment to Senate bill 4663. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will not press that motion. 
I promised to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LENROOT. I beg pardon. I had overlooked 
that this is Monday morning. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ‘"ILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Hus an amendment been introduced and 
read at the desk cutting out the civil-service features from the 
Senator’s measure? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not to my knowledge. If such an amend- 
ment has been introduced and read, I have not heard of it. I 
have introduced no such amendment, and I shall not be in 
favor of any such amendment, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator yield to me to make a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield the floor. 
the Senator from New York. I vield the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has such an amendment already been of- 
fered as was referred to by the Senator from Michigan a few 
moments ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
have all the proposed amendments to the bill, and there is no 
such amendment, and I do not think there is any intention 
whatever to eliminate the civil-service provision. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator was not here the other day 
when it was stated that such an amendment would be offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless it is offered within 10 minutes, there 
will not be any chance to offer it. 


The regular order is the calendar 


the fact 


I promised to yield to 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 227. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut; 

S. 1642. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania ; 

S. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; 

S. 3418. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Maryland; 

S. 4069. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo.; and 

S. 5528. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 
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S. 5722. An act to authorize the construction of new con- 
servatories and other necessary buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden; 

S.5744. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell certain land to the First Baptist Church, of Oxford, 
NM: 42 

S. 5762. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County 
Ohio River Bridge Co. and its sucessors and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Obio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended; 

S. 5791. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill.; and 

S.J. Res. 171. Joint resolution correcting description of lands 
granted to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit of 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts by 
enrolled bill 8S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress. 

HOSPITALIZATION AT LIBERTY, N. Y. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Finance I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5624) 
to provide for continued hospitalization at Liberty, N. Y., of 
certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau, and I submit a 
report (No. 1648) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Direc- 
tor of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to enter into such 
contracts as may be necessary to provide for the continuance 
(during such periods as they may be entitled to medical, 
surgical, and hospital services under the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended) of such services in other than govern- 
mental institutions at Liberty, N. Y., for those beneficiaries 
ot the Veterans’ Bureau who now receive such services there. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HOSPITALIZATION AT SARANAC LAKE, N, Y. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Finance I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5625) to 
provide for continued hospitalization at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau, and I submit a 
report (No. 1649) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to enter into such contracts 
as may be necessary to provide for the continuance (during such 
periods as they may be entitled to medical, surgical, and hospital 
services under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended) 
of such services in other than governmental institutions at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., for those beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
tureau who now receive such services there. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

APPOINTMENTS TO PRESIDENTIAL OFFICES 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I report favorably from the 
Committee on the Judiciary House Joint Resolution 332, to 
correct an error in Public, No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress. The 
report should have been presented a few minutes ago when re- 
ports of committees were in order, but there was so much con- 
fusion in the Chamber that I did not observe when we reached 
that order. 

I want to say to the Senate that the only thing ‘this would 
do would be to correct an error which occurred in the passage 
of a law. The joint resolution which I am about to report has 
passed the House of Representatives, and I ask permission to 
report it from the Committee on the Judiciary, and then will 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will not the Senator state what law it 
amends? 

Mr. NORRIS. The clerk has the papers in his hands. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the first section of the act entitled “An act to 
require the filing of an affidavit by certain officers of the United States,” 
approved December 11, 1926 (Public, No. 526, 69th Cong.), be corrected 
and amended so as to read as follows: 

“That each individual hereafter appointed as a civil officer of the 
United States by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, or by the President alone, or by a court of law, or by 
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the head of a department, shall, within 30 days after the effective date 
of his appointment, file with the Comptroller General of the United 
States an affidavit stating that neither he nor anyone acting in his 
behalf has given, transferred, promised, or paid any consideration for 
or in the expectation or hope of receiving assistance in securing such 
appointment.” 


Mr. NORRIS. 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the prohibition reorganization bill, to strike out certain lan- 
guage in section 5 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLerk. Strike out in section 5, page 5, lines 1 
to 18, inclusive, in the following words: 


(b) The Commissioner of Prohibition, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint such employees in the 
field service as he may deem necessary, but all appointments of such 
employees shall be made subject to the provisions of the civil service 
laws, notwithstanding the provisions of section 38 of the n«tional pro- 
hibition act, as amended. The term of office of any person who is 
transferred under this section to the Bureau of Prohibition, and who 
was not appointed subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
shall expire upon the expiration of six months from the effective date 
of this act. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire just a minute or so 
to say that I trust that every Member of this body who believes 
that cloture should be the extreme medicine of parliamentary 
procedure, and not its daily food, will vote against the proposed 
cloture relating to the Federal prohibition reorganization Dill. 
And I will add that I trust that every man who has come here 
with credentials from his constituency as being an opponent 
of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act will not dis- 
credit those credentials by failing us in the hour of our need. 

We all know that Members of this body who are supposed to 
be friendly to prohibition are held to the severest accountabil- 
ity by such a system of drastic and all-pervading tyranny as 
was never known in the history of this Government, and I say 
to those Members of this body who have been elected by con- 
stituencies hostile to the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act that if they prove faithless to the trust that has been 
committed to them, some of us propose to see that the pressure 
of our cause is brought to bear upon their political fortunes 
when the time comes. 

I, for one, shall see to it that the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, and every other association that is 
enlisted in our cause, is duly informed of any lack of fidelity 
upon the part of any Member of this body to the professions he 
made before his election. 

We do not propose to have men elected to this body as oppo- 
nents of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, who 
when they come here prove recreant to promises that they made 
before they came. 


I ask for the immediate consideration of the 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. The Boulder Canyon bill is the unfinished 
business, and will come up at 2 o'clock. At 1 o’clock we will 
vote on cloture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the inquiry? 

Mr. McNARY. At 1 o'clock we will yote on cloture in ac- 
cordance with the motion filed a few days ago. The inquiry 
is this: If the motion for cloture should be successful; that is, 
if two-thirds of the Members should vote in favor of the motion, 
at 1 o’clock, would that displace the Boulder Canyon bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
it would displace the Boulder dam bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 


The*VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 


Mr. WILLIS. The Chair is undoubtedly correct in the state- 
ment that it would displace the Boulder Canyon bill, but after 
the bill covered by the cloture motion has been passed upon, 
what will be the status of the Boulder Canyon bill? 





to 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Boulder Canyon Dill will be 


lisplaced. 


Mr. WILLIS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would so hold. 
The hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
senate the following motion signed by more than 16 Senators: 


We, the 


to acquire certain 
ed as sites for public buildings. 


undersigned 


Senators, 


lands within 


Permanently displaced, the Chair holds? 


in accordance with the provisions 
Rule XXII of the Standing, Rules of the Senate, move that debate 
brought to a close upon the amendments of the House of Repre- 
ntatives to the bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 


the District of Columbia 


to 


be 


The clerk will call the roll to ascertain whether a quorum 
is present. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- | 
ors answered to their names: 


Ashurst 
ivard 
singham 
slease 
torah 
tratton 
uussard 
ruce 
ameron 
ipper 
opeland 
ouzens 
urtis 
lale 
eneen 
vill 
J\dwards 
Irnst 
erris 
e8S 
tcher 
razier 


Mr 


ccount of illness. 


lay 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate shall be brought 
The clerk will call the roll. 
Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Senator will state it. 
On which question are we voting now? 
On the question of cloture on the 


Mr 


Mr. 


a close? 
CURTIS. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. 
CURTIS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Gerry 
Goff 
Gooding 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
McKellar 
McLean 
McMaster 


JONES of Washington. 


public buildings bill, 
The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


{ 


Mr. 


JONES 


alled). I desire to 


of Washington 
announce 


MeNary 
Mayfield 
Means 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Neely 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed, Pa. 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind, 


Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Stanfield 
Steck 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Wadsworth 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Warren 
Watson 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Willis 


I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILtettT] is absent on 


(when Mr. 


0DGE’S 
that the senior 


name 


I will let this announcement stand for the 


Righty-five Senators having an- 
The question is, 


was 


Senator from | 


New Jersey [Mr. Epce] is absent attending the funeral of for- 


mer Senator Baird. 


( 


subject, and therefore I am at liberty to vote. 


colleague, the junior Senator from Virginia 
unavoidably detained from the Senate. 


lay 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 


I will let this announcement stand for the | 


I have a gen- 


ral pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
I understand that, if present, he would vote as I do on this 


I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. GLass’s name was called). 


would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 


[ Mr. 
JONES of New Mexico] is necessarily absent from the Chamber 
on account of illness. 


‘ 


ginia 


Vas 


The roll call was concluded. 
I wish to announce that the Senator from Vir- | 
and the Senator from 
EpGE] are paired for the motion with the Senator from Missouri | 
\ir. ReEep] against the motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON 
Arkansas |[Mr. CARAWAY] is necessarily absent. 
I desire to announce that my colleague, the | 
GEORGE] 


Mr. GERRY. 
| Mr. 


Mr. 
l nior 
sent, 


nator 


juestion, 


called). 


GLASS } 


HARRIS. 
Senator from 

I ask to have this announcement stand for the day. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
' the senior Senator 
icccount of illness. 
from 


am 


I desire to 


Alabama 


not 


Alabama would vote. 


announce 


of Arkansas. 


Georgia 


from 


[Mr. 


that 


The 


[ Mr. 


colleague 


New Jersey 


junior Sénator 


{Mr. Grass], 
If he were present he 


[Mr. | 


My 


is 


from 


is unavoidably 


I wish to announce the absence 


Massachusetts 


the 


If 


“ yea ” 


present, 


{[Mr. Grverr] 
He has a general pair with the senfor 
UNDERWOOD]. 
nior Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
informed how 


on 


the | 
on this | 
senior Senator from 
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The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—52 


Ashurst Greene Metcalf Smoot 
Bruce Hale Neely Stanfield 
Capper Harreld Oddie Steck 

| Copeland Harris Pepper Stewart 

| Curtis Hawes Phipps Swanson 

| Deneen Heflin Pine Trammell 
Ernst Kendrick Pittman Tyson 

| Ferris Keyes Reed, Pa. Walsh, Maas. 

| Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 

| Fletcher McKellar Robinson, Ind. Warren 

| Goff McLean Sackett Watson 

| Gooding Muytield Sheppard Weller 
Gould Means Simmons Willis 

NAYS—31 

Bayard Dill King Ransdell 

| Bingham Edwards La Follette Shipstead 

| Blease Frazier Mc Master Shortridge 

| Borah Gerry McNary Smith 

| Bratton Harrison Moses Stephens 
Broussard Howell Norbeck Wadsworth 
Cameron Johnson Norris Wheeler 
Dale Jones, Wash Nve 

NOT VOTING—12 

Caraway Edge Glass Reed, Mo. 

; Couzens George Jones, N. Mex. Schall 


du Pont Gillett 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Overman Underwood 


The motion for cloture on Senate 
bill 4663 having received the votes of less than two-thirds of 
the Senators present, it is not agreed to. 


BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following motion: 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provision of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate be 
brought to a close upon House bill 10729, a bill to create a bureau of 
customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury. 


| Signed by 22 Senators. 
| The clerk will call the roll to ascertain whether a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to make the point 
of order that the bill now before the Senate is the Boulder dam 
| bill and that if the motion prevails we must vote on the 
Boulder dam bill; that the motion can only apply to a measure 
which has been laid before the Senate by the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Connecticut surely does not insist that a cloture petition can 
apply to a different bill from that embraced within the petition? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Chair has repeatedly and correctly held 
that the cloture motion applies, if adopted, to the bill which 
| was before the Senate at the time the cloture motion was filed. 
At the time the cloture motion was filed in this case the reor- 
ganization bill was before the Senate upon a vote of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the point of order 
not well taken. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
and on that I desire to be heard. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I move that the appeal be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
motion. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the appeal is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order that the appeal 
is not debatable is well taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. The vote is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
|Mr. Fess] to lay the appeal on the table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the pending question. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, on exactly what is the vote at 
this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is on the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio to lay on the table the appeul from the decision of 
| the Chair. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my puir that I made on the last vote, 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Guterr] has a general pair 
i with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. 


Mr. President, that is an extremely unfair 
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Mr. KING. 
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Upon this question I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New Mexico |Mr. JoNngEs]. 
how he would vote, and therefore I withhold my vote. 


liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 69, nays 12, 
YEAS—69 


Ashurst Greene Norris 
I tton Hale Nye 
Bruce liarreld dddie 
‘umeron liarris Overman 
Capper Ilarrison Vepper 
Copeland Hawes Phipps 
Curtis Heflin Pine 
loale Jones, Wash, Pittman 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell 
Dill Keyes Reed, Pa, 
iernst MeKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Ferris McMaster Robinson, Ind, 
less MeNary Sackett 
Fletcher Mayfield Sheppard 
Frazier Means Shortridge 
Goff Moses Simmons 
Gooding Neely Smith 
Gould Norbeck Smoot 
NAYS—12 
Bayard sorah Gerry 
Bingham lsroussard Howell 
Biease Edwards Johnson 
NOT VOTING— 14 
Caraway George King 
Couzens Gillett McLean 
du Pont Glass Reed, Mo. 
Kdge Jones, N. Mex. Schall 


I do not know 
If at 


as follows: 


Stanfield 
Steck 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Willis 


La Follette 
Lenroot 
Metcalf 


Shipstead 
Underwood 


So Mr. BinGHAM's appeal from the decision of the Chair was 


laid on the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Secretary will call the roll, in 


accordance with Rule XXII, to determine the presence of a 


quorum. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Ashurst Goff 
Bayard crooding 
Bingham Gould 
Blease (,reene 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harreld 
Broussard Harris 
Cameron Harrison 
Capper Ilawes 
Copeland Heflin 
Curtis Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Deneen Jones, Wash, 
Dill Kendrick 
Mdwards Keyes 
Ernst King 
lerris La Follette 
ess ° Lenroot 
Fletcher McKellar 
lrazier McLean 
Gerry McMaster 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


McNary 
Mayfield 
Means 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Neely 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittmen 
Ransdell 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
it the sense of the Senate that debate on House bill 10729 shall 


be brought to a close? 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Stanfield 
Steck 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont, 
Warren 
Watson 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Willis 


tighty-two Senators having an- 
The question is, Is 


The Secretary will call the roll. 


On this ques- 


tion the Senator from Delaware {Mr. pu Pont] and myself are 


paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REeEp]. 


The Sen- 


ator from Delaware and myself would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Missouri would. vote “ nay.” 
io the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and vote “ yea.” 
(when the name of Mr. Jonrgs 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas 
of New Mexico was called). 


|Mr. JONES] 
would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). 


The 
is unavoidably absent. 


I transfer my pair 


Senator from New Mexico 
If he were present, he 


On this ques- 


tion the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and myself are 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Epar]. I may 
state that neither one of these Senators would absent himself 
but for the fact that he is necessarily detained. If present, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] would vote “ yea,” and so 
would I, and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the general 
pair of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLerr] and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprerRwoop]. If present, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote “ yea.” I am not in- 
formed how the Senator from Alabama would vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS-—55 


Ashurst Copeland f£rnst Fletcher 
Cameron Curtis Ferris Frazier 
Capper Deneen Fess Goff 
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Gooding Keyes Pine Steck 
Gould Lenroot Pittman Stewart 
Greene McKellar Reed, Pa. Swanson 
Hale McLean Robinson, Ark. Trammell 
Harreld McMaster Robinson, Ind. Tyson 
Harris McNary Sackett Walsh, Mass, 
Hawes Mayfield Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Heflin Means Simmons Warren 
llowell Neely Smith Watson 
Jones, Wash. Oddie Smoot Willis 
Kendrick Pepper Stanfield 
NAYS—27 

Bayard Dale La Follette Ransdell 
Bingham Dill Metcalf Shipstead 
Blease Kdwards Moses Shortridge 
Borah Gerry Norris Wadsworth 
Bratton Harrison Nye Weller 
Broussard Johnson Overman Wheeler 
Bruce King Phipps 

NOT VOTING—13 
Caraway George Norbeck Underwood 
Couzens Gillett Reed, Mo. 
du Pont Glass Schall 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Stephens 


So the motion for cloture on House bill 10729 was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 10729. 
NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I desire to advise 
the Senate that on this morning the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed the judgment of the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit in the case of the Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport Co. and the Pan American Petroleum 
Co., petitioners, against the United States of America. This is 
the judgment of the circuit court of appeals by which the lease 
of the Elk Hills reserve to the Doheny interests was annulled. 
I have a copy of the opinion rendered by the Supreme Court, 
which I ask to have incorporated in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
[No. 305.—October term, 1926) 
Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co., Pan American Petroleum (o., 


petitioners, v. The United States of America. On writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 


Mr. Justice Butler delivered the opinion of the court. 

This suit was brought by the United States in the northern division 
of the southern district of California against the petitioners, Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport Co. and Pan American Petroleum Co 
The former will be called the transport company and the latter the 
petroleum company. The relief sought is the cancellation of two con- 
tracts with the transport company, dated April 25 and December 11, 
1922, and two leases of lands in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, to 
the petroleum company, dated June 5 and December 11, 1922, an in- 
junction, the appointment of receivers, and an accounting. The com 
plaint alleges that the contracts and leases were obtained and con- 
summated by means of conspiracy, fraud, and bribery, and that they 
were made without authority of law. Receivers were appointed to 
take possession of and operate the properties pending the sult. At the 
trial the court heard much evidence and later made findings of fact; 
stated its conclusions of law; announced an opinion (6 F. (2d) 45), 
and entered its decree. It adjudged the contracts and leases void and 
ordered them canceled ; it directed the petroleum company to surrender 
the lands and equipment, and stated an account between the United 
States and each of the companies. The transport company was charged 
the value of petroleum products received by it and the amount of 
profit derived from tbeir resale, and was given credit for the actual 
cost of construction work performed and fuel oil delivered under t 
contracts. The petroleum company was charged the value of tl 
petroleum products taken under the leases and given credit for actus! 
expenditures in drilling and operating wells and making other usetul 
improvements. Interest was added to each of the items. The cou 
panies appealed to the circuit court of appeals, and the United Stat 
took a cross appeal, That court affirmed the decree so far as it award 
affirmative relief to the United States and reversed that part whic! 
gives credit to the companies. (9 F. (2d) 761.) 

Under Revised Statutes, sections 2319, 2329, and the act of Februar) 
11, 1897, chapter 216, Twenty-ninth Statutes 526, public lands con 
taining oil were open to settlement, exploration, and purchase. 
ploration and location were permitted without charge, and title could 
be obtained for a nominal amount. United States v. Midwest Oil ©) 
(236 U. 8S. 459, 466). Prior to the autumn of 1909 large areas of pu! 
lic land in California were explored ; petroleum was found, patents we'' 
obtained, and large quantities of oil were taken. In September of that 


year the director of the Geological Survey reported that, at the rate 
oil lands in California were being patented, all would be taken within 4 
few months, and that, in view of the increased use of fuel oi] by the 
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Navy, there appeared to be immediate need for conservation. Then the 
President, without specific authorization of Congress, by proclamation 
withdrew from disposition in any manner specified areas of public lands 
California and Wyoming amounting to 3,041,000 acres. By the act 
June 25, 1910, chapter 421, Thirty-sixth Statutes 847, Congress ex- 
ssly authorized the President to withdraw public lands containing oll, 

and other minerals. An executive order of July 2, 1910, confirmed 
the withdrawals then in force. By a later order, September 2, 1912, the 
President directed that some of these lands “constitute Naval Pe 

Jleum Reserve No. 1 and shall be held for the exclusive use or benefit 
of the United States Navy until this order is revoked by the President 
or by act of Congress.” This reserve includes all the lands involved in 


pr 


this suit. By a similar order, December 13, 1912, the President created 
the Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2. 

The leasing act of February 25, 1920, chapter 85, Forty-first Statutes 
427, regulates the exploration and mining of public lands and author- 


izes the Secretary of the Interior to grant permits for exploration and 
make leases covering oil and gas lands, exclusive of those withdrawn 
reserved for military or naval purposes. The act of June 4, 1920, 
chapter 228, Forty-first Statutes 812, 813, appropriated $30,000 to be 
used, among other things, for investigating fuel for the Navy and the 
availability of the supply allowed by naval reserves in the public do- 
ma It contains the following: “ Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Navy is directed to take possession of all properties within the naval 
petroleum reserves * * *® 


, 


r 
‘ 


to use, store, exchange, or sell the oil and gas products thereof, and 
those from all royalty oil from lands in the naval reserves, for the 
benefit of the United States: * * * And provided further, That 
such sums as have been or may be turned into the Treasury of the 
United States from royalties on lands within the naval petroleum re- 


serves prior to July 1, 1921, not to exceed $500,000, are hereby made | 


available for this purpose until July 1, 1922: Provided further, That 

this appropriation shall be reimbursed from the proper appropriations 

on account of the oil and ‘gas products from said properties used by 

the United States at such rate, not in excess of the market value of 
oil, as the Secretary of the Navy may direct.” 

March 1921, Edwin Denby became Secretary of the Navy and 
Albert B, Fall Secretary of the Interior. May 31, 1921, the President 
promulgated an Executive order purporting to commit the administra- 
tion and conservation of all oil and gas bearing lands in the reserves 
to the Secretary of the Interior, subject to the of the 
lresident. 

rhe contract, dated April 1922, was executed on behalf of the 
United States by the Acting Secretary of the Interior and by the Sec- 
ry of the Navy. The transport company agreed to furnish at the naval 
at Péarl Harbor, Hawaii, 1,500,000 barrels of fuel oil and 
deliver it into storage facilities there to be constructed by the company 
ecording to specifications of the Navy. The company was to receive 

ompensation in crude oil to be taken from the reserves. The quan- 
tity, on the basis of the posted field prices of crude oil prevailing during 
the life of the eontract, was to be the equivalent of the market value 
of the fuel oil and also sufficient to cover the cost of the storage facili- 
ties. The United States agreed to deliver to the company at the place 
if production, month by month, all the royalty oil furnished by lessees 

reserves Nos. 1 and until all claims under the contract were 
satisfied. It was stipulated that if production of crude oil should 
decrease so as unduly to prolong performance, “then the Government 
will, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, grant additional 
leases on such lands as he may designate In Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
1 as shall be sufficient to maintain total deliveries of royalty oil under 
this contract at the approximate rate of 500,000 barrels per annum,” 
And by Article XI of the contract it was agreed that, if during the life 
of the contract such additional leases should be granted within specified 

as, “ the contractor shall first be called upon by the Secretary of the 
nterior to meet such drilling conditions and to pay such royalties as 
he Seeretary may deem just and proper, and in the event of his accept- 
* * * the contractor shall be granted by the Government 
se on such tracts as the Secretary of the Interior may 
In the event of the failure of the contractor to agree 
then said lease or leases may be offered for competitive bid- 
ding, but the contractor shall have a right to submit a bid on equal 
terms with others engaged in said bidding.” 

The lease of June 5, 1922, was signed by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. It was made in accordance with a letter of April 25, 
1922, signed by the Acting Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of the Navy, and sent to J. J. Cotter, who was vice president of the 
transport company. It covered the quarter section described in the 
letter. This lease was assigned to the petroleum company. 

The contract dated December 11, 1922, is signed for the United States 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of the Navy. It 
declares that it is desired to fill storage tanks at Pearl Harbor promptly 
as they are completed and also to procure additional fuel oil and other 
petroleum products in storage there and elsewhere; that the Secretary 


LXVITI——315 


5, 


supervision 


25, 
ret 


tion 


» 
- 


aunce 
a preferential lea 


decide to lease. 
. > * 
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| great reserve supply of oil adequate to the needs of the Navy. 


| eute such other action or proceedings, civil and criminal, as might 
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of the Navy requested the Secretary of the Interior as administrator 
of the naval petroleum reserves to arrange for suck products in storage 
and to exchange therefor additional royalty crude oil, “the probable 
cost of the additional products and storage immediately planned for 
being estimated at $15,000,000, more or less”: that this can not be 
done on the basis of exchange for the crude oil coming to the Govern- 
ment under the present leases; that under the contract of April 25, 
1922, the company is granted preferential right to leases to certain 
lands in naval reserve No. 1; and that the company was planning to 
provide refinery facilities at Los Angeles, together with pipe lines from 
the field to the refinery and docks, and to erect storage having capacity 
of 2,000,000 barrels or more. 

The company agreed to furnish, as directed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the fuel oil in storage at Pearl Harbor covered by the earlier 
contract; to construct for actual cost additional storage facilities 
there, as required, up to 2,700,000 bareels; to furnish fuel oil and other 
petroleum products in the proposed storage as and when completed on 
the basis of market prices plus transportation cost at going rates; to 
furnish without charge, until expiration of the contract, storage for 
1,000,000 barrels of fuel oil at Los Angeles; to fill it with fuel oil for 
the Navy at such time as Government royalty oil should be available 
for exchange, and to bunker Government ships from such oil at cost; 
to maintain for 15 years subject to the demands of the Navy 3,000,000 


| barrels of fuel oil in the company’s depots at Atlantic coast points; to 
to conserve, develop, use, and operate the 


same in his discretion, directly or by contract, lease, or otherwise, and | 


furnish crude-oil products and storage facilities at other points, desig- 
nated by the Government, when sufficient crude oil has been delivered to 
satisfy the Pearl Harbor contract; to sell the Navy at 10 per cent less 
than market price additional available fuel oil produced from the 
reserves and manufactured products from its California refineries; to 
credit the Navy for crude oil at published prices and for gas and casing- 
head gasoline at‘prices fixed in the leases, and to satisfy any surplus 
credits of the Government by delivery of fuel oil or other petroleum 
products, by construction of additional storage facilities, or by pay- 
ment in cash as the Government might elect. ‘The United States agreed 
to deliver to the company in exchange all royalty oil, gas, and casing- 
head gasoline produced on reserves Nos. 1 and 2 until its obligations 
were discharged and in any event for 15 years after the expiration of 
the contract of April 25, 1922 [which was without specified time limit], 
and to lease to the company all the unleased lands in reserve No. 1. 

The lease of December 11, 1922, is signed for the United States by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of the Navy. It covers 
all unleased lands in reserve No. 1, but with a provision that ne 
drilling shall be done on approximately the western half without the 
lessor’s consent. It runs for 20 years and so long thereafter as oil or 
gas is produced in paying quantities. The royalties range 12% 
to 35 per cent. 

A joint resolution adopted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and approved by the President February 8, 1924 (43 Stat. 5), 
stated that it appeared from evidence taken by the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys of the Senate that the contract of April 25, 
1922, and the lease of December 11, 1 were executed under circum- 
stances indicating fraud and corruption, without authority on the part 
of the officers purporting to act for the United States and in defiance 
of the settled policy of the Government to maintain the 


from 


999 


in ground a 
It 


declared the contracts and leases to be against public interest and that 


| the lands should be recovered and held for the purposes to which they 


were dedicated. And it authorized and directed the President to cause 
suit to be prosecuted for the annulment and cancellation of the lease 
and all contracts incidental and supplementary thereto, and to prose- 


be 
warranted. 
The findings contain what in abridged substance follows: 
E, L. Doheny controlled both companies. Fall was active in pro- 


euring the transfer of the administration of naval petroleum reserves 
from the Navy Department to the Interior. And, after the Executive 
order was made, he dominated the negotiations that eventuated in the 
contracts and leases. From the inception no matter of policy or action 
of importance was determined without his consent. 


Denby was passive 
throughout, and signed the contracts and lease and tle letter of April 
25, 1922, under misapprehension and without full knowledge of their 
contents. July 8, 1921, Fall wrote Doheny: “ There will be no possi- 


bility of any further conflict with Navy officials and this department, 
as I have notified Secretary Denby that I should conduct the matter of 


naval jeases under the direction of 


the President, without calling any 
of his force in consultation unless I conferred with himself personally 
upon a matter of policy. He understands the situation and that I shall 


handle matters exactly as I think best and will not consult with any 
officials of any bureau in his department, but only with himself, and 
such consultation will be confined strictly and entirely to matters of 
general policy.” After that Doheny and his companies acted upon the 
belief that Fall had authority to make the contracts and leases. 
Doheny and Fall conferred as to 2 proposal to be made by the transport 
company whereby it should receive from the United States royalty oil for 
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constructing storage facilities at Pearl Harbor and filling them with 
fuel oil, They discussed the matter of granting other leases in reserve 
No. 1. They also discussed a petition of the petroleum company for re- 
duction of royalties under an existing lease. Fall and Admiral John K. 
Robison, personal representative of the Secretary of the Navy in naval 
reserve matters, agreed that the proposed contract should be kept secret 
so that Congress and the public should not know what was being done. 
{But it is to be said that Robison’s motives in this were not the same 
as Fall’s.] 

November 28, 1921, Doheny submitted to Fall a proposal stating 
that, in accordance with a suggestion from Fall, he had made inquiries 
as to cost of constructing storage for 1,500,000 barrels of fuel oil at 
Pearl Harbor. He gave in detail figures relating to such cost, the price 
of crude oil in the field and of fuel oil at Pearl Harbor, and stated 
the total amount of crude oil necessary to pay for the tanks and fuel 
oil “on the basis of our being paid for both tanks and oil in royalty 
crude oil produced from Jands within the naval reserves and to be leased 


to us.” The tetter concluded: “I suppose you will turn this matter 
over to First Assistant Secretary Finney, who, with Rear Admiral 
Robison, may arrange the details of it during your absence, and as I 


also expect to be absent, I am confidentially furnishing Mr. Cotter with 
the information so that he can intelligently discuss the matter with Mr. 
Finney.” And the next day Fall wrote Robison : 

“Mr. Cotter will wait upon you with data, etc., with relation to oil 
tanks and royalty oils in connection with Pearl Harbor demands. I 
have asked him also to hand you, for your inspection, the original of 
a letter from Colonel Doheny addressed to myself, containing a 
résumé of the data. Should you think best to accept this proposition 
then, of course, it would be necessary, in my judgment, to turn over 
to Colonel Doheny, if we can do so, leases upon further wells or area 
in the naval reserve in which he is now drilling. If this is done, it 
must be understood that the royalty must be made less than are the 


present royalties being paid by the Midway and Pan American.” 
The letter stated that the gas pressure was lessening and that the 
companies were suffering loss in the payment of the 55 per cent 
royaity. “If you approve the proposition, will you kindly indicate 
to me such approval by simple indorsement upon Colonel Doheny’s 
letter to myself, signed by yourself. Your simple O. K. will be 


sufficient.” 

Doheny had agreed to advance $100,000 to Fall as and when he 
should need it. November 30, at Fall's request, Doheny sent him 
$100,000 in currency. ‘The money was obtained in New York on the 
_ check of Doheny’s son who carried it to Washington and gave it to 
Fall. 


And Fall sent to Doheny by the son a demand note for 
$100,000. No entry of the advance was made in the accounts of 
Doheny or the petitioners. Nothing has been paid on account of 
principal or interest. At that time it was understood between Do- 


heny and Fall that the latter need not repay it in kind. Doheny in- 
tended, if Fall did not dispose of a certain ranch in New Mexico, to 
cause the transport company to employ him ata salary sufficient to enable 
him, out of one-half of it, to pay off the amount in five or six years; 


and he knew that Fall expected to leave the service of the Govern- 
ment and accept employment with one of his companies. A few 
weeks after it was given, Doheny tore Fall's signature off the note 
so that it would not be enforceable in the hands of others. Decem- 


ber 1, Fall gave instructions to subordinates that the petition of the 
petroleum company for reduction of royalties should not be granted 
but that, as relief, the company be given another lease at regulation 
royalties. 

Long in advance of receipt of bids Fall knew that the transport 
company would offer to construct storage facilities at cost and to fill 
them with fuel oil in exchange for royalty oil and for the assurance 
that other leases on lands in reserve No. 1 would be granted to it. 
Others were not advised that the United States would consider a bid 
conditioned on assurance to the bidder of other leases or preferential 
right to leases. Due to the interest of Fall, the transport company 
had opportunities for conference with and advice from those acting 


for the United States which were not given to others. There were 
five other oil companies with which officers or employees of the 
United States conferred as to the proposed contract. Fall knew 


that two of these would not bid because they considered the proposed 
contract illegal; that two of the others had not been invited to bid, 
and that the other one would refuse to bid unless authority for the 
contract should be obtained from Congress. Invitation for proposals 
was sent two construction companies; but Fall understood and stated 
that it was impossible for either of them to bid because payment had 
to be made in royalty oil. 

April 18 Fall left Washington for Three Rivers, N. Mex. Before leav- 
ing he gave instructions that no bids should be accepted or contract 
awarded without his consent. The bids were opened April 15. Four 
were received; one was conditioned upon congressional approval of the 
contract; one did not cover the construction work and applied only to 
furnishing the fuel oil; the other two proposals were from the transport 
company; one of them, designated A, was in accordance with the invi- 
tation for bids, but the other, called B, was not. The latter named the 
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smaller lump sum in barrels of crude oil; it stated that if actual cost 
was less than a specified amount, the saving should be credited to the 
Government ; and it was conditioned upon granting the bidder prefer- 
ential right to become lessee in all leases that thereafter might be 
granted by the United “tates for recovery of oil and gas in reserve 
No. 1. ‘On April 18 Edward C. Finney, Acting Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, telegraphed Fall that certain officials and employees of the United 
States recommended acceptance of proposal B; on the same day Fall 
consented by telegram, and Finney sent a letter to the company purport- 
ing to award the contract to it. Cotter then stated that the transport 
company did not desire to make the contract unless the United States 
would agree, within 12 months, to grant the company a lease or leases 
of lands in reserve No. 1. He also raised the question whether the 
Executive order of May 31, 1921, had any legal force and refused to 
permit the company to make the contract unless Denby should sign 
as Secretary of the Navy. April 20, Arthur W. Ambrose, of the Bureau 
of Mines, was sent from Washington to Three Rivers with the papers 
in the case. He was instructed to consult Fall as to whether Denby 

should be made a party to the contract. April 23, Fall by telegram 

agreed that Denby should be made a party and directed Finney to 

execute the contract for the Department of the Interior. While it is 

not clearly shown that Ambrose took with him a draft of the letter 

of April 25, signed by Denby and Finney and sent to Cotter, he was 
instructed to, and did, consult Fall concerning it. That letter declares 
that the company’s proposals were the lowest received by the Govern- 
ment. After stating that, expressed in money, proposal B is the better 
by $235,184.40, and by the possible saving by performance for less than 
the estimated cost of construction, it said: “ *t is evident from our con- 
versation of April 18 that your interpretation of preferential right was 
to the effect that the * * * transport company desired the right to 
lease certain specified land in nayal petroleum reserve No. 1 as well as 
preferential right to lease other land in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 
to the extent described in Article XI of contract, 
standing from your conversation that unless the * * transport 
company could get a lease to certain lands, your company would not de- 
sire to enter into a contract under the terms outlined in proposal (B) 
and preferred the Government would accept proposal (A).” The letter 
then stated that the department favored proposal B and reiterated its 
stated advantages over the other proposal. Then it said: “ In order that 
the Government may take advantage of a contract embodying the terms 


outlined in proposal (B), I wish to advise you that the Department of the 
oa 


It is also my under- 
* 


Interior will agree to grant to the * * transport company within 


one year from the date of the delivery of a contract relative to the 
Pearl Harbor project leases to drill the following tracts of land.” 

The letter specified the quarter section covered by the lease of June 
5, 1922, and an additional strip, and stated that the royalties to be 
required would not be greater than specified rates, ranging from 12% to 
35 per cent. The preferential right was inserted to prevent competi- 
tion. The assurance that additional leases would be given was not 
necessary or required under proposal B, 

After the making of the contract of April 25 the posted field price of 
crude oil declined rapidly. In the autumn of 1922 the transport com- 
pany and Doheny were in correspondence or consultation with Fal] for 
the purpose of at once securing additional leases in reserve No. 1. 
Doheny submitted a proposition to Fall, which the latter delivered to 
his subordinates with his favorable recommendation. Later Doheny 
enlarged the proposition, and there followed negotiations concerning 
the proposed lease. Doheny and Fall agreed upon a schedule of 


royalties. The lease of December 11 was arranged without competition 
of any kind. Plans for the proposed construction work had not been 
prepared. Before the contract and lease were made Fall and others 


in his department stated to persons making inquiries that it was not 
the intention to make leases or to drill in that reserve. The danger of 
drainage had been eliminated by agreement between the United States 
and oil companies operating in the vicinity that no drilling should be 
done by either except on six months’ notice to the other. 

The district court concluded that the contracts and leases were ob- 
tained by corruption and fraud. On their appeal, petitioners challenged 
practically ali the findings of the trial court. The circuit court of 
appeals, after stating the issue and the substance of the facts found 
and conclusions reached below, said: “ We find no ground for disturb- 
ing the findings of fact which we deem essential to the decision of the 
case, and while the evidence may be insufficient to support certain 
contested findings, the disputed facts, in view of our conclusions upon 
the law applicable to the case, become of little importance.” The peti- 
tioners here argue that the Secretary of the Navy did in fact exert the 
authority conferred by the act of June 4, 1920, and that Fall did 
not dominate the making of the contracts and leases; that it was not 
proved by any evidence competent or admissible against the companies 
that Doheny gave Fall $100,000; that the giving of the money did not 
affect the transaction; that it was a loan and not a bribe, and that the 
record does not sustain the conclusion of the district court. 

We have considered the evidence, and we are satisfied that the find- 
ings as to the matters of fact here controverted are fully sustained, 
except the statement that Denby signed the contracts and leases under 
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misapprehension and without full knowledge of the contents of the 
documents. As to that the record requires an opposite finding. Under 
the act of June 4, 1920, it was his official duty to administer the off 
reserves; he was not called as a witness, and. it is not to be assumed 
that he was without knowledge of the disposition to be made of them 
or of the means employed to get storage facilities and fuel oil for the 
Navy. 
there are direct evidence and proven circumstances to show that he had. 
But the evidence sustains the finding that he took no active part in the 
negotiations and that Fall,’ acting collusively with Doheny, dominated 
the making of the contracts and leases. 


He is presumed to have had knowledge of what he signed; | 
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| struct fuel depots. 


The finding that Doheny caused the $100,000 to be given to Fall is 


adequately sustained by the evidence. Early in 1924, during the investi 
gation of these contracts and leases by the Senate committee, Doheny 
voluntarily appeared as witness and there gave testimony for the pur 
pose of explaining the money transaction between him and Fal! at 
the time the initial contract was being negotiated, At the trial of this 
case, over objections of the companies, his statements before the com- 
mitee were received in evidence. Petitioners insist that they were not 
admissible. But Doheny acted for both companies when the contracts 
and leases were negotiated. He controlled the voting power of one that 
owned all the shares of the other. He was president of the petroleum 
company up to July 24, 1922, and then became chairman of its board. 
lie was president of the transport company until December 7, 1923, 
he became chairman of its board. He was chairman of both 
when he testified. There is no evidence that his control over or 
authority to act for these companies was less in 1924, when he ap- 
peared for them before the committee, than it was in 1921 and 1922, 
when he negotiated and executed the contracts and leases. The com- 
panies were much concerned as to the investigation lest it might result 
in an effort to set aside the transaction. 
mittee was an occasion where it was proper for them to be represented. 
Doheny had acted for them from the inception of the venture. The 
facts and circumstances disclosed by: the record justified the lower courts 
in holding that, when he testified before the committee, he was acting 
for the companies within the scope of his authority. His statements 
on that occasion are properly to be taken as theirs, and are admissible 
in evidence against them. Chicago v. Greer, 9 Wall. 726, 732; Xenia 
Bank v. Stewart, 114 U. 8S. 224, 229; Fidelity & Deposit Co. v. Court 
ney, 186 U. 8S. 342, 349, 351; Aetna Indemnity Co. v. Auto-Traction 
Co., 147 Fed. 95, 98; Joslyn v. Cadillac Co., 177 Fed. 863, 865; Chicago, 
burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. v. Coleman, 18 Il, 297, 298. 

The facts and circumstances disclosed by the record show clearly 
that the interest and influence of Fall, as well as his official action, 
were corruptly secured by Doheny for the making of the contracts and 
leases; that, after the Executive order of May 31, 1921, Fall dominated 
the administration of the naval reserves, and that the consummation 
of the transaction was brought about by means of collusion and corrupt 
conspiracy between him and Doheny. Their purpose was to get for peti 
tioners oil and gas leases covering all the unleased lands in the reserve. 
The making of the contracts was a means to that end. The whole 
transaction was tainted with corruption. 
that the money transaction between Doheny and Fall constituted bribery 
as defined in the Criminal Code or that Fall was financially interested 
in the transaction or that the United States suffered or was liable to 
suffer any financial loss or disadvantage as a result of the contracts and 
leases. 

It enough that these companies sought and corruptly obtained 
Fall’s dominating influence in furtherance of the venture. It is clear 
that, at the instance of Doheny, Fall so favored the making of these 
contracts and leases that it was impossible for him loyally or faithfully 
to serve the interests of the United States. The lower courts for that 
reason rightly held the United States entitled to have them adjudged 


when 


’ 


is 


illegal and void. (Crocker v. United States, 240 U. 8S. 74, 80, 81; 
Garman v. United States, 34 Ct. Cls. 237, 242; Herman v. City of 


or 


Oconto, 100 Wis. 391, 
L. R. 3 Q. B. D. 549; Tool Co. v. 
Child, 21 Wall, 441, 448, 452; 
Oscanyan v. Arms Co,, 103 
Krutz, 119 Fed. 279, 286. 
The transaction evidenced by the contracts and leases was not au- 
thorized by the act of June 4, 1920. The grant of authority to the 
Secretary of the Navy did not indicate a change of policy as to conser- 
vation of the reserves. The act of June 25, 1910, the act of February 
25, 1920, the Executive orders, and the joint resolution of February 8, 
1924, show that it has been and is the policy of the United States to 
maintain a great naval petroleum reserve in the ground. While the 
possibility of loss by drainage might be a reason for legislation enabling 
the Secretary to take any appropriate action that at any time might 
become necessary to save the petroleum, it is certain that the contracts 
and leases have no such purpose. The work to be paid for in crude 
products contemplated the construction of fuel depots. The one 
ered by the first contract was a complete unit sufficient for 1,500,000 
barrels, including pumping stations, fire proteetion, and its own wharf 


Norris, 2 Wall. 45, 54, 56; Trist v. 
Meguire v. Corwine, 101 U. S. 108, 111; 
U. 8. 261, Washington Irr. Co. v, 


275; 


cov- 
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and channel. It is not necessary to consider the possible extent of the 
construction that might be required under the later contract. Indeed, 
it could not then be known how much work and products in storage it 
would take to exhaust the reserve. The record shows that the Navy 
Department estimated the cost of proposed storage plants and contents 
at approximately $103,000,000. Congress has not authorized any such 
program. The department tried and failed to secure additional appro- 
priations for the Pearl Harbor storage facilities. The act o. August 31, 
1842, 5 Stat. 77 (R. 8S. sec. 1552), gave the Secretary authority to con- 
Sut it was taken away by the act of March 4, 1913, 
Since that time Congress has made separate appropria- 
(Mareh 4, 1913, ec. 


37 Stat. 


tions for fuel stations at places specifically named. 


898. 


148, 37 Stat. 891, 898; June 30, 1914, c. 130, 38 Stat. 392, 401: March 
3, 1915, ¢. 83, 38 Stat. 928, 937; August 29, 1916, c. 417, 39 Stat. 556, 
570; March 4, 1917, c. 180, 39 Stat. 1168, 1179; June 15, 1917, ¢. 29, 


40 Stat. 182, 207; July 1, 1918, ¢. 114, 40 Stat. 704, 726; November 4, 
1918, ¢. 201, 40 Stat. 1020, 1034; July 11, 1919, c. 9, 41 Stat. 131, 145; 
June 5, 1920, c. 41 Stat. 1015, 1030; July 12, 1921, ¢. 44, 42 Stat. 


130.) And it has long been its policy to prohibit the making of 


ona 
253, 


oo 
~~ 


contracts of purchase or for construction work in the absence of express 


The hearing before the com- | 


authority and adequate appropriations therefor. (Rev. Stat. sees. 
3732, 3733; act of June 12, 1906, 34 Stat. 255; act of June 30, 1906, 
34 Stat. 764.) The Secretary was not authorized to use money received 


from the sale of gas products All such sums are required to be paid 


Onn 


into the Treasury. (Rev. Stat. sees. 3617, 3618, as amended, 19 
Stat. 249.) 

The words granting authority to the Secretary are “use, store, 
exchange, or sell” the oil and gas products. As the Secretary, 
among other things, was authorized until July 1, 1922, to use money 


out of the appropriation to “store” oil and gas products from these 
lands, it will not be held, in the absence of language clearly requiring 
it. that he was also empowered without limit to use crude oil to pay 
for additional storage facilities. Unless given him by “ exchange” the 
Secretary had no power by such contracts to locate or construct fuel 


depots. It is not contended that the clause confers unlimited authority, 
and the petitioners say that the word “exchange” must have some 
reasonable limitation. But they insist that it is broad enough to 


authorize the contracts. If it is, there is no reason why crude oil may 
not be used to pay for any kind of construction work or to purchase 


| any property that may be desired by the department for the use of the 


| the availability of the supply in the naval reserves. 


| restore to the Secretary authority in respect 


Navy. 

The purpose and scope of the provision are limited to the adminis- 
tration of the reserves. The clause is found in a proviso to an appro- 
priation for an investigation of fuel adapted to naval requirements and 
If “ exchange ” 
has the meaning contended for by petitioners, it must be taken to 
indicate that Congress intended by the clause in question not only te 
of fuel depots that had 
been taken from him by the act of March 4, 1913, but also to enable 
him by means of contracts and leases such as these to reverse, if he 
saw fit, the established policy of the Government as to the petroleum 
reserves. The circumstances of the enactment as well as the terms of 
the provision indicate a purpose to authorize exchange of crude petro- 
leum from these reserves for fuel oil and other petroleum products suit- 
able for use by the Navy. The Secretary was not authorized refine 
the crude product. A draft of the act ineluded that authority, but the 
word ” was stricken out. This made necessary the exchange 
of the crude product for fuel oil and other products suitable for use. 
Whatever the meaning rightly to be attributed to the words employed, 
it is clear that they stop short of authorizing the Secretary pay 
for improvements such as were covered by the contracts. 

The petitioners insist that, in any event, they are entitled to credit 


to 


“ refine 


to 


| for the cost of construction work performed and of the fuel oil fur- 


399; Harrington v, Victoria Graving Dock Co., | 


| nished at Pearl Harbor, and also for the amount they expended to drill 


and operate oil wells and to make other improvements on the leased 
lands. 

The substance of the as stated in the decree of the district 
court, is printed in the margin.* The findings show that the storage 


account, 


1A. Transport Co. is debited: 
1. All royaity oil, ete., delivered under contracts of 
Apr. 25, 1922, and Dec. 11, 1922, to May 31, 1925 $7. 
® Profit on their resale__._...~~- we re Sr ae 
3. Interest on No. 1 





2 Petesest ef NOs Bancacncensncncancswness eniiodieinii 

, 0) 9, 459, 748. 15 
B. Transport Co. is credited: 

1. Actual cost of storage facilities at Pe arl Harbor, 

under contracts of Apr. 25, 1922, and Dec. 11, 
1922 . < mesuiehineanininiiann 7,350,814. 11 
©. Interest on No. 1- a niniiseanaimaiiamae 820, 922. 43 
8. Cost of fuel oil delivered to tanks----------.----. 1, 986, 142 47 
4. Interest on No. 3---- shee ce aaecgltanaenemameneeteinniaiaai 259, 569. 11 
| 10, 417, 448. 12 


957, 699. 97 


Balance due Transport Co 
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facilities at Pearl Harbor covered by the contracts were economically 
completed on the lands of the United States under the direction of the 
companies and the supervision of officers of the Navy; that they are 
of benefit to the United States and are now available for use and should 
be retained by it; that the transport company delivered into the storage 
constructed a specified quantity of fuel oil of value to the United States 
equal to what it cost the company; thet under the supervision of 
Government officials the petroleum company economically expended money 
for development of the leased lands to produce oil, gas, and gasoline, 
and to make thereon permanent improvements that resulted in benetit 
to the United States equal to the amount expended. 

They maintain that as a condition of granting the United States the 
relief it claims, equity requires it to give credit to them for their ex- 
penditures; that if this be denied, they will be required to pay double 
the value of the royalty oil they have received, and that the United 
States thereby will be unjustly enriched ; that, except the balance shown 
by the account, they .have paid in full for such oil; that the United 
States has fully paid for the benefits it received from petitioner's ex- 
penditures, and that, in effect, it now seeks to recover the payments 
it made voluntarily. And they insist that the United States must be 
made to bear these amounts even if the contracts were made without 
authority of law or were tainted with fraud, violation of public policy, 
conspiracy, or other wrongful act. 

In suits brought by individuals for rescission of contracts the maxim 
that he who seeks equity must do equity is generally applied, so that 
the party against whom relief is sought shall be remitted to the posi- 
tion he occupied before the transaction complained of. “ The court 
proceeds on the principle that as the transaction ought never to have 
taken place, the parties are to be placed as far as possible in the 
situation in which they would have stood if there had never been any 
such transaction.” (Neblett v. Macfarland, 92 U. 8S. 101, 103.) And, 
while the perpetrator of the fraud has no standing to rescind, he is 
not regarded as an outlaw; and if the transaction is rescinded by one 
who has the right to do so, “the courts will endeavor to do sub- 
stantial justice so far as is consistent with adherence to law.” (Stof- 
fela vt. Nugent, 217 U. S. 499, 501.) The general principles of equity 
are applicable in a suit by the United States to secure the cancella- 
tion of a conveyance or the rescission of a contract. (United States 
». Detroit Lumber Co., 200 U. S. 321, 339; United States v. Stinson, 
197 U. S. 200, 204; State of lowa v. Carr, 191 Fed. 257, 266; cf. 
Mason vr, United States, 260 U. 8S. 545, 557, et seq.) But they will not 
be applied to frustrate the purpose of its laws or to thwart public 
policy. 

Causey v. United States, 240 U. S. 399, was a suit in equity brought 
by the United States to recover title to public lands conveyed to de- 
fendant under the homestead laws. The patent was obtained by fraud. 
The defendant paid the United States for the land in scrip at the 
rate of $1.25 per acre. The complaint did not contain an offer to return 
the scrip, and it was insisted by the defendant that because of such 
failure the suit could not be maintained. The court said (p. 402): 
“This objection assumes that the suit is upon the same plane as if 
brought by an individual vendor to annul a sale of land fraudulently 
induced. But, as this court has said, the Government in disposing of 
its public lands does not assume the attitude of a mere seller of real 
estate at its market value. These lands are held in trust for all the 
peopie, and in providing for their disposal Congress has sought to ad- 
vance the interests of the whole country by opening them to entry in 
comparatively small tracts under restrictions designed to accomplish 
their settlement, development, and utilization. And when a suit is 
brought to annul a patent obtained in violation of these restrictions, 
the purpose is not merely to regain the title but also to enforce a 
public statute and maintain the policy underlying it. Such a suit is 
not within the reason of the ordinary rule that a vendor suing to 
annul a sale fraudulently induced must offer and be ready to return 
the consideration received. That rule, if applied, would tend to frus- 


Cc. Petroleum Co. is debited : 
1. Value of petroleum products taken under leases 
of June 5, 1922, and Dec. 11, 1922 (other than 
those included in the account of the Transport 


CORD cnccnmnd ee $1, 556, 861.17 
© Tebemeet Of Wilk. Bisckstnsnm eee enti 170, 650. 02 
DORE cede ccnccneenncunncenbbeheanentnbnits 1, 727, 511. 19 


D. Petroleum Co. is credited: 
. Actual cost of drilling, putting on production, main- 
taining, and operating wells, and other useful im- 
provements to property under leases____..--.~-. 1, 013, 428. 75 
©. Actual cost of constructing, maintaining, and operat- 
ing compressor and absorption plant, less value of 
use of products of other lands and less gasoline 
manufactured and sold from gas produced from 


— 


Ff fC” eee eee eee 194, 991. 01 
3: Entevest on ie. 1-0nO RW Bi. cccndeecpeubi 161, 060. 43 
II snc Sy Sac ea ee 1, 369, 480. 19 


Balance due United States_......-..------- ; B58, 031. 00 


{Norr.—lInterest is at the rate of 7 per cent and is calculated on 
monthly balances to May 31, 1925.] 
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trate the policy of the public land laws; and so it is held that the 
wrongdoer must restore the title unlawfully obtained and abide the 
judgment of Congress as to whether the consideration paid shall be 
refunded.” 

Heckman v. United States (224 U. 8S. 413) was a suit by the United 
States to cancel conveyances of allotted lands made by nyrembers of the 
Cherokee Nation and to have the title decreed to be in the allottces 
and their heirs, upon the ground that the conveyances were made in 
violation of restrictions upon the power of alienation. On demurrer 
to the complaint it was insisted that the allottees had received con- 
siderations for the conveyances and should be made parties to the suit 
in order that equitable restoration might be enforced. The court said 
(p. 446): “ Where, however, conveyance has been made in violation of 
the restrictions, it is plain that the return of the consideration can 
not be regarded as an essential prerequisite to a decree of cancellation. 
Otherwise, if the Indian grantor had squandered the money, he would 
lose the land which Congress intended he should hold, and the very 
incompetence and thriftlessness which were the occasion of the meas- 
ures for his protection would render them of no avail. The effective- 
ness of the acts of Congress is not thus to be destroyed. The restric- 
tions were set forth in public laws, and were matters of general 
knowledge. Those who dealt with the Indians contrary to these pro- 
visions are not entitled to insist that they should keep the land if the 
purchase price is not repaid, and thus frustrate the policy of the 
statute,” 

United States v. Trinidad Coal Co. (137 U. 8S. 160) was a suit brought 
by the United States to set aside patents conveying certain coal lands 
on the ground that they were obtained by fraud and in violation of 
Revised Statutes, sections 2347, 2348, and 2350. The company, in fur- 
therance of a fraudulent scheme to get the lands, furnished the money 
that was paid to the United States by the fraudulent patentees who con- 
veyed the lands to the conrpany. The complaint did not contain an 
offer by the United States to return the money. The company con- 
tended that the United States was.subject to the rules that apply to 
individuals and that relief should be conditioned upon return of the 
money. The court held that the rule should not be applied in a case 
like that one. It laid down and applied the principles on which rest 
the decisions in Causey v. United States, supra, and Heckman v. 
United States, supra. Among other things, the court said (p. 170): 
“If the defendant is entitled, upon a cancellation of the patents fraudu- 
lently and illegally obtained from the United States, in the name of 
others, for its benefit, to a return of the moneys furnished to its agents 
in order to procure such patents, we must assume that Congress will 
make an appropriation for that purpose, when it becomes necessary to 
do so. The proposition that the defendant, having violated a public 
statute in obtaining public lands that were dedicated to other purposes, 
can not be required to surrender them until it has been reimbursed the 
amount expended by it in procuring the legal title, is not within the 
reason of the ordinary rule that one who seeks equity nrust do equity ; 
and, if sustained, would interfere with the prompt and efficient admin- 
istration of the public domain, Let the wrongdoer first restore what it 
confesses to have obtained from the Government by means of a fraudu- 
lent scheme formed by its officers, stockholders, and employees in viola- 
tion of law.” 

It was the purpose of those making the contracts and leases to cir- 
cumvent the laws and defeat the policy of the United States estab- 
lished for the conservation of the naval petroleum reserves. The pur- 
pose of the representatives of the department was to get for the Navy 
fuel depots or storage facilities that had not been authorized by Con- 

ress. .The leases were made to obtain the crude products for use as a 
substitute for money to make good the amounts advanced by petition- 
ers to pay for such improvements. The Secretary’s authority to pro- 
vide facilities in which to “ store’ naval reserve petroleum or its 
products did not extend beyond those that might be provided by use 
of the money made available by the act of June 4, 1920. And, in order 
to get control of the oil lands covered by the leases, the companies 
agreed to pay for these unauthorized works of construction and to 
furnish fuel oil and other products of petroleum suitable for naval use 
to fill the storage facilities so added. The contracts and leases and 
all that was done under them are so interwoven that they constitute a 
single transaction not authorized by law and consummated by con- 
spiracy, corruption, and fraud. The United States does not stand 
on the same footing as an individual in a suit to annul a deed or lease 
obtained from him by fraud. Its position is not that of a mere seller 
or lessor of land. The financial element in the transaction is not the 
sole or principal thing involved. This suit was brought to vindicate 
the policy of the Government, to preserve the integrity of the petroleum 
reserves, and to devote them to the purposes for which they were 
created, The petitioners stand as wrongdoers, and no equity arises in 
their favor to prevent granting the relief sought by the United States. 
They may not insist on payment of the cost to them or the value to the 
Government of the improvements made or fuel oil furnished as all were 
done without authority and as means to circumvent the law and wrong- 
fully to obtain the leases in question. As Congress had not author- 
ized them, it must be assumed that the United States did not want 
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the improvements made or was not ready to bear the cost, of making | 
‘hem. No storage of fuel oil at Pearl Harbor was authorized to be 
made in excess of the capacity of, or in any places other than, the | 
facilities provided for that purpose pursuant to authorization by Con- 
ress, Whatever their usefulness or value, it is not fer the courts toe 
decide whether any of these things are needed or should be retained 
r used by the United States. Such questions are for the determination 
of Congress. It would be unjust to require the United States to ac- 
ount for them until Congress acts; and petitioners must abide its 
‘indgment in respect of the compensation, if any, to be made. And this 
ipplies te the claim on account of the fuel oil as well as to the other 
items. Clearly petitioners are in no better position than they would 
be if they had paid money to the United States, instead of putting the 

el oil in storage. Equity does not condition the relief here sought by 
the United States upon a return of the consideration. (United States v. 
rinidad Coal Co., supra; Heckman v. United States, supra; Causey v. 
United States, supra.) 

Decree affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Stone took no part in the consideration or decision of 
This case, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask leave to ‘read from the 


report two paragraphs giving the substance of the determina- 
tion arrived at by the court: 


The facts and circumstances disclosed by the record show clearly 
hat the interest and influence of Fall, as well as his official action, 
corruptly secured by Doheny for the making of the contracts and 

ises; that, after the Executive order of May 31, 1921, Fall dom- 
inated the administration of the naval reserves, and that the con- 
summation of the transaction was brought about by means of collusion 
aud corrupt conspiracy between him and Doheny. Their purpose was 
to get for petitioners oil and gas leases covering all the unleased lands 
in the reserve. The making of the contracts was a means to that 
end. The whole transaction was tainted with corruption. It was not 
necessary to show that the money transaction between Doheny and 
Fall constituted bribery, as defined in the Criminal Code, or that 
Fall was financially interested in the transaction or that the United 
States suffered or was liable to suffer any financial loss or disadvantage 
as a result of the contracts and leases. It is enough that these com- 
panies sought and corruptly obtained Fall’s dominating influence in | 
furtherance of the venture. It is clear that, at the instance of Do- 
heny, Fall so favored the making of these contracts and leases that 
it was impossible for him loyally or faithfully to serve the interests | 
of the United States. The lower courts for that reason rightly held 
the United States entitled to have them adjudged illegal and void. 

rhe words granting authority to the Secretary are “use, store, 
exchange, or sell” the oil and gas products. As the Secretary, among 
other things, was authorized until July 1, 1922, to use money out of 
the appropriation to “store” oil and gas products from these lands, 
it will not be held, in the absence of language clearly requiring it, 
that he was also empowered without limit to use crude oil to pay for 
additional storage facilities. Unless given him by “ exchange the 
Secretary had no power by such contracts to locate or construct fuel 
depots. It is not contended that the clause confers unlimited author- 
and the petitioners say that the word “exchange” must have 
reasonable limitation. But they insist that it is broad enough 
to authorize the contracts. If it is, there is no reason why crude 
oil may not be used to pay for any kind of construction work or to 
purchase any property that may be desired by the department for the 
use of the Navy. 

The purpose and scope of the provisions ‘Are limited to the admin- 
istration of the reserves. The clause is found in a proviso to an ap- | 

ropriation for an investigation of fuel adapted to naval requirements | 
and the availability of the supply in the naval reserves. If “ ex- | 
change” has the meaning contended for by petitioners, it must be 
iken to indicate that Congress intended by the clause in question not 
nly to restore to the Secretary authority in respect of fuel depots that 
id been taken from him by the act of March 4, 1913, but also to 
nable him by means of contracts and leases such as these to reserve, 
if he saw fit, the established policy of the Government to the 
petroleum reserves. The circumstances of the enactment well as 
the terms of the provision indicate a purpose to authorize exchange 
f crude petroleum from these reserves for fuel oil and other petroleum 
products suitable for use by the Navy. 

The Secretary not authorized to refine the crude product. A 
draft of the act included that authority, but the word “ refine”’ was 
stricken out. This made necessary the exchange of the crude product 
for fuel oil and other products suitable for use. Whatever the meaning 
rightly to be attributed to the words employed, it is clear that they 
stop short of authorizing the Secretary to pay for improvements such 
as were covered by the contracts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was there any dissenting opinion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The opinion is by the court, with- | 
out any dissent, Justice Stone not participating by reason of 
the fact that he was in some way disqualified. 
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Mr. BORAH. I did not catch what the Senator said about a 
dissent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no dissent. 
Stone did not participate in the decision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Who wrote the opinion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The opinion is by Mr. Justice 
Butler, 

I inguire of the Chair whether I would be in order now in 
addressing the Senate in accordance with the notice heretofore 
given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wittis in the chair). 
The Chair must advise the Senator that under the terms of 
Rule XXII the measure covered by the cloture motion must be 


Justice 


considered to the exclusion of every other measure. That is 
now the unfinished business. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on a number of 


occasions within recent years I have sought to revive in some 
slight measure the concern once generally felt toward the con- 
centration of capital through the consolidation of independent 
industrial units, entailing often the elimination of competition 
and in any case threatening the other evils attendant upon 
monopoly. The alarm excited by this movement in its relatively 
feeble beginning gave rise to the Sherman Antitrust Act of 
1890, which remained innocuous through the indifference or 
lack of sympathy with its purposes on the part of the responsi- 
ble officers of the administration then in power and that which 
followed it, though the enactment of the law probably had 
some influence in checking, for the time, further combinations 
of the character it was designed to arrest or dissolve. It was 
eagerly resorted to for the purpose of harassing organizations 
of laborers, a class for whom the sponsors of the legislation 
hoped it would be a shield, while, so far as the offending cor- 
porations at which it was aimed were concerned, the teeth 
were believed to have been drawn from the law by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in United States 
against Knight, announced in 1895. The presentation of that 
case does no credit to the Department of Justice under Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Had the actual facts been developed as they 
were in later cases in which the principle it stood for was 
vainly appealed to, the result might have been otherwise, but 
it is difficult to divest the mind of the view that a different 
spirit came: later to prevail in the court. Anyway, it was 
followed during the administration of President McKinley by 
a perfect orgy of trust breeding, possibly having some rela- 
tion to the circumstances under which he was elected, continu- 
ing until it was brought to an abrupt halt by the prosecutions 
instituted under the direction or, at least, the inspiration of 
President Roosevelt. 

The revival of the purpose to exterminate the trust evil was 
reflected in the enactment,’during the Wilson administration, 
of the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission law, but 
with the advent of that of President Harding, a subsidence of 
public interest in the repression of monopolistic combinations 
of capital ensued and a corresponding resurgence of the move- 
ment so generally deplored and so resolutely battled. 

It is doubtful whether in the heydey of trust organization 
following the McKinley election the antitrust law was more 
boldly defied or more generally and notoriously violated than 
in the past five years. 

In January, 1926, the assistant to the Attorney General 
charged with the duty of enforcing the antitrust laws told the 
You can not pick up a 
paper without reading of some merger in business.” So secure 
have the projectors of giant combinations of capital come to 
regard themselves that they even dared to attempt to monopo- 
lize the production and sale of the daily bread of the people 
of the Nation; and though the more inclusive project was 
halted through the action of the Department of Justice, a con- 
stituent consolidation that invaded even the Capi.al of the 
Republic and absorbed its largest producer of that staple food, 
a combination of some twenty-odd companies, with headquar- 
ters in Atlantic coast cities and operating nearly one hundred 
commercial bakeries producing 1,000,000,000 pounds of bread 
annually, has been allowed to carry on without even being 
required before any court or other tribunal to justify its exis- 


tence. Whether the daring of these contemnors of the law 
was to any extent induced by the appointment of Harry 
Daugherty as Attorney General of the United States or the 


attempt to elevate Charles B. Warren to that responsible office 
is a matter for speculation. Changes in the personnek of the 
Federal Trade Commission are popularly believed to have 
given them further encouragement and to have transformed 
that organization into an agency either neutral or subservient 
to their purposes. 
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Concomitant with the resurgence of the movement toward 
concentration has come subsidence of the interest of the general 
public in the question involved. The results at best were dis- 
appointing and more recent events adverted to have led to a 
feeling of utter helplessness and hopelessness. 

Resolutions adopted by the Senate three years ago directing 
the commission to inquire into certain alleged combinations in 
restraint of trade have not yet brought more than unimportant 
interim reports, part of the delay being due to the suspension 
of the investigation for five months to await an opinion from 
the Attorney General on whether the commission was required 
to observe the injunction of the Senate in view of a rider on 
an appropriation bill. 

On April 19, 1926, there was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce a resolution introduced by me 
directing the commission to inquire into a dozen or more busi- 
ness combinations reported in the public press, the circumstances 
thus reported affording ground for the belief that they were 
illegal. Though the available facts were laid before the com- 
mittee promptly, the resolution still awaits its action, some of the 
members who might otherwise be disposed to report it favor- 
ably withholding their support because convinced of the utter 
futility of reposing in the commission as at present constituted 
any duty such as that contemplated by the resolution. 

The general subject has drawn from Prof. William Z. Ripley, 
of Harvard, three articles published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
widely read and commented on, in which he refers to the in- 
credible number and gigantic character of such combinations 
launched in recent years and points out new perils attendant 
upon them. He ealls attention, among other features giving 
rise to concern, to the vastness of the territory into which their 
ramifications extend, to the control upon control until at times 
as many as half a dozen organizations intervene between a 
particular corporate unit and the central governing body; to 
the intricacies of the financial structure including no par stock, 
and nonvoting stock insuring permanence of control by a 
limited number on the inside, to the paucity of information 
afforded stockholders in reports giving the crowd in control an 
advantage in market dealings in the shares involved and to 
many old abuses in new form and others never known before. 

The articles referred to, revised, and expanded have been 
collected in a book by the author, just off the press, taking its 
title from one of them, “ Main Street and Wall’ Street,” ex- 
pressive of the passing of control of the plants supplying com- 
munities, large and small, or being operated therein, from the 
local people, through whom they were originally installed and 
developed, to the financial giants of the great commercial cen- 
ters, usually a banking group. 

The tendency toward centralization in industry is particu- 
larly noticeable in the field of public utilities, where are ex- 
hibited as well many, if not ail, of the vices of corporate 
organization and management, to which attention is so pointedly 
directed by the writer referred to. 

The growth of the industry in question has been phenom- 
enal. The gross revenues from the sale of electrical energy 
have risen from $336,950,000 in 1914 to $1,470,000,000 in 1925, 
over 300 per cent, and the energy developed from 13,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to 59,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, about 450 
per cent. The purposes to which such energy are applied 
continue to multiply, and the demand for it constantly in- 
creases. It serves equally well to move giant loads, as in the 
hauling of trains or the hoisting of ore, and to operate the 
delicate implements employed in dentistry. Its generous use 
in all forms of industry is assigned by investigators from 
abroad, economists, business men, and representatives of labor 
organizations as one of the prime reasons for our supremacy 
in so many lines. It is being employed more and more in the 
household, driving much of the drudgery therefrom. It pro- 
vides refrigeration on the one hand and heats the curling iron 
and toasts the bread on the breakfast table on the other. The 
light and power industry has, it is asserted, an invested capital 
of $8,400,000,000. The financing done by public utilities in the 
year 1925, which drew for power on natural and artificial gas, 
as well as electrical energy from other sources, amounted to 
nearly $1,500,000,000, and there was invested in it in that year 
a sum greater than the new capital attracted by the railroads, 
steel, copper, automobiles, rubber, shipping, and oil combined. 
New capital went into the business in 1923 to the amount, in 
round numbers, of $250,000,000; in 1924, of $496,000,000; in 
1925, of $520,000,000; and in 1926, of $464,000,000. 

In 1926 the light and power industry sold energy measured in 
kilowatt-hours 12.4 per cent in excess of that sold in 1925, and 
received 11.4 per cent more revenue. There has been a 74 per 
cent increase in the amount of energy sold since 1923. 
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Very naturally this expansion of the business has been at- 
tended with the organization of many new operating companies, 
with refinancing to meet the enlarged demands and opening 
opportunities, and conspicuously with the consolidation of going 
concerns through holding companies, or by the acquisition by 
operating companies of some or all of the stock of others, or 
through the direct purchase of properties in operation. Almost 
invariably such ventures are accompanied with the issuance of 
securities of one kind or another, usually of several kinds, 
stocks—common and preferred—not infrequently more than one 
variety of each—bonds and debentures that are offered to the 
investing public and in sums staggering in amount absorbed. 
The Liberty loan campaigns at once inculeated thrift and 
stimulated investment in marketable securities of all kinds. 
The past five years have witnessed unexampled, almost fever- 
ish activity in transactions of the character referred to, in- 
duced not only by the increasing demands for energy but by 
the success of the industry generally evidenced by the phenome- 
nal advance in the price of many of the leading stocks. Ex- 
perience has led a long-suffering public to surmise that in such 
consolidations the stocks of the subsidiaries of the properties 
merged were, generally speaking, acquired at inflated values, 
affording an unsafe basis for the securities issued against 
them, or that the rates exacted of consumers from which inter- 
est and dividends must be met are unwarrantedly high. 
Charles A. Gulick is authority for the statement that— 


of recent years the competition between rival holding companies to ex- 
tend their holdings has been terrific. In their eagerness to secure a 
local property they have in numerous instances given more of their 
securities for it than it was really worth with the result of inflating 
their own capitalization. 


Tables showing the mergers effected in 1925 and in 1926 
published in the Electrical World, copies of which are on the 
desks of Members, and I ask that they may be printed as an 
exhibit to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

[See Exhibit A.] 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, these tables show 
the Startling extent to which the movement has advanced, afford- 
ing abundant ground to accept the report that notwithstanding 
new development the number of operating companies decreased 
in the four-year period following 1920 from 6,355 to 4,827. The 
operations of some of the consolidations extend over immense 
areas. The Middle West Utilities has properties in 21 States 
and Mexico; the American Power & Light in 11 States; the 
National Electric Power in 16 States, and the Cities Service 
in 19 States. The ramifications of four of the great holding 
companies used for purposes of illustration are shown on the 
charts on the wall. 

Chart No. 1 shows the holdings of the Middle West Utilities 
Co., the Samuel Insull Co., which among others controls the 
New England Public Service Co., which in turn controls the 
National Light, Heat & Power Co., which controls the Twin 
State Gas & Electric Co., which controls the Hoosick Falls 
Nlectriec Co., the Bennington Electric Co., the St. Johnsbury 
Electric Co., and the Berwick & Salmon Falls Electric Light 
Co., all of which’ last-named companies operating in remote 
sections of New England are in the fourth degree removed 
from the central comtrolling organization with headquarters 
in the city of Chicago. 

Chart No. 2 represents the interests of the Associate Gas & 
Electric Co., the J. G. White Co., spread over New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Bngland, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana, 
including the Associated Electric Co., which controls an organ- 
ization known as the Pennsylvania group, including the 
Venango Public Service Corporation, which controls the North- 
western Public Service Corporation of Pennsylvania and the 
Warren Street Railway Co. 

The Cities Service Co., Chart No. 3, the master mind in 
which is Henry L. Doherty, controls subsidiaries with capitali- 
zation of upwards $600,000,000. Its organization, though ex- 
tensive in respect both to the number of subsidiaries and the 
territory in which they operate, is relatively simple, as showu 
by the chart. 

The Standard Gas & Electric Co., the Byllesby Co., Chart 
No. 4, is the giant among giants with subsidiaries whose 
capitalization aggregates $1,171,000,000, all of which it controls 
through its own stock issue of $197,976,400. Its organization 
is intricate and involved. In the primary group under its 


Is there objection? The Chair 


control is included the Standard Power & Light Co., which 
controls the Pittsburgh Utilities Co., which controls the Phila- 
delphia company, which controls the Pittsburgh Railways Co., 
which controls the Consolidated Traction Co., which controls 
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the Fort Pitt Traction Co., which controls the Allegheny Trac- 
tion Co., which controls the Millville, Sharpsburg & Etna 
Railway Co., eight steps away from the central governing 
authority. Just how this company, whose capital stock is but 
about one-fifth of the total stocks and bonds of its subsidiaries, 
exercises control over them my investigations have not dis- 
closed, but some idea of the system may be gathered from a 
consideration of the financial set-up of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Its bonds and debentures, preferred stock, com- 
mon stock, class A stock, and class B stock, total $155,200,565. 
Che sole voting power is vested in the class B stock to the 
amount of $10,500,000. Its subsidiaries are capitalized at 
$205,209,395, making a total capitalization of $360,409,960 under 
the control of stockholders owning a little over $5,000,000 of 
B stock, less than 14% per cent of the interests affected. Doubt- 
less the case cited is exceptional, but it is offered only as 
suggestive. Quite aside from the restricted voting power it 
is now generally recognized that in the case of any corpora- 
tion whose stock is more or less widely distributed, the owner- 
ship of stock to the amount of 20 to 33144 per cent of that 
outstanding by the directors or those with whom they habitu- 
ally act or whom they, in fact, represent, suffices for all prac- 
tical purposes to control. Other great groups with their 
capitalization and that of their subsidiaries are listed in the 
following table: 


| Capitaliza- soe ae 
, . ; Capitalization Total 
Name of holding company | tion of hold- ee eee : 
ingcompany of subsidiaries | capitalization 

Standard Gas & Electric Co._....... $212, 476,400 | $1, 171, 204, 125 $1, 384, 680, 525 
ec y ..” |: ae eee 210, 816, 978 611, 702, 103 $22, 519, 081 
Middle West Utilities Co...........- 84, 806, 200 652, 697, 737 637, 503, 937 
Associated Gas & Light Co--......-- 155, 200, 565 205, 209, 395 360, 409, 960 
Consolidated Gas Co_.............-. 98, 000, 000 603, 300, 650 701, 300, 650 
Electric Power & Light Corporation.| 351, 543, 500 311, 398, 978 662, 942, 478 
American Public Utilities Co.......- 9, 693, 730 88, 516, 300 98, 210, 030 
American Light & Traction Co_._...} 49, 033, 800 72, 024, 760 121, 058, 560 
Electric Bond & Share Securities 

CORDIIG ai tieiiiinenencedtenncna 180, 287, 000 458, 181, 290 638, 468, 290 
American Power & Light Co._.._...- 237, 166, 200 600, 924, 300 838, 090, 500 
The National Public Service Corpora- 

Ol. cc caheutdndioncomibitebhoasdedse 70, 925, 400 227, 886, 405 | 298, 811, 805 


Whether the centralization thus taking place is a natural 
development redounding to the interest of the public and 
therefore to be encouraged, or whether it is frought with perils 
and likely to be attended with abuses, the consequences of 
which outweigh any good to be anticipated, is a subject that 
has evoked much discussion. Instinctively the American 
people view with alarm any such development. They are prone 


to believe that the concentration of wealth means the con- 
centration of political power. They associate transactions 
such as those implied in the movement with attempts at 


monopoly though they realize that in most instances the op- 
erating companies absorbed are not competitive, each doing 
business within a limited field. They look for financing in 
connection with it more or less questionable in character, and 
the issuance of securities in unreasonable amounts to pay divi- 
dends upon which rates will be demanded upon the specious 
plea that such securities have passed into the hands of inno- 
cent holders. Similar mergers and reorganizations have given 
rise to tales of fabulous fortunes realized out of the sale of 
the properties involved or of the stock representing them or 
those brought into being in the new financing. 
easily reach the conclusion that an equivalent loss must fall 
upon the consumers in the rates they pay or upon the investors 
in the securities which do not meet the roseate expectations 
with which they were acquired. Such tales are current in 
connection with the utility mergers of recent years. I hesitate 
to specify the almost unbelievable sums given to me on what 
seems reasonably reliable authority as having been realized by 
some of those on the inside in transactions of that character. 
So sedate a financier as Samuel Insull, the head of one of the 
great holding companies, in an address delivered in July, 1925, 
warned those undertaking new financing in public utilities 
against the issuance of securities upon inflated values. Other 
conservative managers of light and power plants have been 
equally outspoken. 

The Journal of Commerce of November 6, 1925, carried an 
article by one of its staff apparently, headed “ Holding com- 
panies suffering from inflation,” the opening paragraph of 
which reads as follows: 


Both inflation and overcapitalization are alike affecting the public 
utility business adversely at the present time, according to a growing 
opinion that is entertained by investment authorities in that field 
of business, 


The assertion so made it proceeded to demonstrate by giving 
a list of companies whose capitalization seemed out of all 


The reflecting | 
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In its issue of October 


proportion to the earnings per share. 
28, 1925, it said: 


There is a general opinion in expert circles that under the influence 
of the present strong demand for stocks, and in view of the excellent 
opportunity for distributing new securities that now exists, many weak 
concerns are pushing out numerous securities that will not prove 
self-supporting. Not only the weaker concerns of this kind, but some 
of the stronger have apparently been overcapitalizing the future by 
going ahead with offerings that can only be sustained through very 
successful business on practically the lines now being followed, and 
by maintenance of the volume at present enjoyed, for a good while to 
come. 


On the other hand, the holding company is extolled with much 
justification as a device of high merit introducing economies 
that permit and lead to reductions in rates and consequent 
saving to the consumer. It is advanced that through it the 
little local company gets the benefit of supervision and direc- 
tion by the highest engineering talent; that the stronger 
credit position of the holding company enables it to secure 
advances for the operating companies to install improved equip- 
ment on more favorable terms; that the needs of the various 
communities linked may be supplied by a lesser number of 
units; that plants, the heaviest draft on which is for night 
service, may be utilized to help out others supplying day service 
chiefly, and that in like manner the excess capacity of any 
plant may be utilized in the adjacent territory of another 
in which the equipment is unequal to the demand. 

Just how far the economies thus rendered possible have been 
reflected in reduced rates to the consumer will be considered 
later. The president of the Hartford Electric Light Co., in 
hearings before the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission, 
after descanting upon the economies possible under mergers 
remarked : 

But what is the value of economies to the communities if in order 
to effect them it has been necessary to capitalize the savings for 
years to come and in their capitalized form to donate them either to 
the former stockholders or to the speculative banker who breught the 
parties together. 


Unquestionably the more recent movement toward centraliza- 
tion has been induced and accelerated by ‘the profits realized 
in the business which has been enormously profitable. In no 
other way is the extraordinary rise in the price of the stocks 
of many of the companies—holding and operating—explicable. 

The following tables, one taken from an article in the New 
Republic, by Stuart Chase, and the other from the Electrical 
World of January 2, 1926, show respectively the advances in 
some such during the five years ending in 1925 and the net 
advances during that year. 

Public utility holding companies “high” stock quotations 





























| | 
| | . 
|Ameri-| Amer- ‘a. | >ublic |Stand-| .©° - 
| rake | Mid- _ E ublic Stand um- West- 
Amer-|;; ‘Stiee dle | North | Service; ard ern 
ican Light | Water } ities West | Amer-| Co. of |Gas & bia Power 
Year| n.- & | Works |Service) 7-,.; | canal — Gas & s 
Gas | Trac- & Co Utili-} ican | North-| Elec- | py... | Cor- 
i Co. ae ia 1 tie Co. ern tric CC- | pora- 
| | tion (Electric | Co Illinois! Co tric tion 
Co. | Co. Co 
roilas. ; 
1921_. 49 112 | 6 | 24 | 46 82 | 17 68 30 
| 1922..| 84 150 | 33 4] 106 | 108} 21 114 42 
1923..| 85 | 139 | 45 53 | 1242 104 32 114 30 
1924_.) 140 140 | 144 190 92) 1450 | 112 50 7144 A 
1925..| 79 | 249| 2260| #190) 112| 1687; 126| 59 | 2249 86 
| | 





1 After allowing for reduction of par value from $100 to $10 

? After allowing for exchange of one old share $100 par value 
no par value. 

3 After allowing for exchange of five shares of new stock for 
November, 1924. 


for three new shares of 


one share of old stock. 





‘ After allowing for five to one exchange. April, 1925. 
1920 net advance in stocks 
| Close, | Close, Year’s 
1924 1925 net gain 
New York Stock Exchange: | 
American & Foreign Power !..._-...........--.- 271% 4054 13% 
American Water Works & Electric. ..........-. 3y 60!» 30 
I I ins ocean epntciiincicinnnhirtenindiaaninidnecinnn 120% 135 14 
I ss niennnancaeitineeniiindtatindiiies 112 13¢ 24 
Havane Electric !.................--. osiiddicnend ‘ 112 23 125 
ee ee 71 77 654 
TO cepa 42% 63% 274 
(ON) OO agg ee 103% 130%% 27 
Public Service of New Jersey..............--.. ne 69% 793 101% 
Standard Gas & Electric....--- ee a -| 40'2 563% 1614 
New York curb market and unlisted: 
American Light & Traction --.................-. | 141 25214 6 
Asporicam Public Utes. <sccccccncaccccucsecss | 75 | 80 | 
BEE TS, a cianisenecmnsensnartninneseds 15 oA ) 
poe UL LD eer | 63 147 | 7 
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1920 net advance in stocks—Continued 








New York curb market and unlisted—Continued. 
Yommonwealth Power ?__..................-. ele 32} 





( 

Columbus Electric & Power..........-...------- 118 
Commonwealth Edison --.--...-. 133 
Continental Gas & Electic SS 
Contral States Biectrie. 2. cssccéicccdaccesccesses 77 
DAVEE FOOT Be BR vie wiimmecsnanewanenoens 180 
Eastern Tezas Blectric.......................... 72 
Georgia Railway & Power_................-....- 68 
Jersey Central Power & Light..................- 18 
Lehigh Power Securities................-..-..--- 116 


REED SUE TIRING Ss 6.5. nc ntrnamonabwssendegens oF 
National Power & Light 4 
Northern States Power 
Pa Tee Be POW... aciewcbcnccstnccveccdannnn 
South Eastern Power & L ght Vidgunpenbuamicbeia 12 
United Light & Power + 





1 1924 low. 

2 1924 closing price of 129 is recorded as 324 since the stock was split on a basis of 
4tol 

3 1924 closing price of 60 is recorded as 12 to account for a 5 to 1 split in the shares. 

41924 close of 240 is taken as 16 on account of a 15 to 1 split up. 





Opportunity has not been afforded me to verify the figures 
in the table from the New Republic first above set out. Moody 
gives the high figures for the companies listed as follows: 





























| Amer- 
| Amer-} *; t. 1a . 
| - ican Public | Stand-| Col- , 
| Amer-| Light Water | Cities Pree] North | Service| ard jumbia! ae 
Year| G0 | & — Service| Utili- | — os Stee eee Power 
| “2S | Trac- 2 Co. ties ; | :~ |Corpo- 
Co. | 4; Elec- Co Co. ern | tric tric | ration 
Co. | tric ; Illinois} Co. | Co. 
~0. Cc 
0. 
‘gs. scald stele anima” hoa 
1921 wo | 102 6%] 255 24 | 67 814, 13 67 | 30% 
1922-.| 165 33% 242 53 | 106% 108 21 114 424 
1923 -| 8544 140 44 19544 54 | 24% 104 3044 37 | 35% 
1924..| 140 -| 148% 41 190 92/ 45 112 414%) 48) 45 
1925 21744} 288 76% 43 125 | 75 132 61 86 804 
| i 








They do not ‘fully ¢ acc cord with those given by Mr. Chase but 
the difference is not sufficiently great to disturb the conclusion 
that the rise has been most extraordinary. 

It is explained that the profits reflected in the rise in the 
price of the stocks of these companies, so gratifying to those 
so fortunate as to own them, is due to technical improvements 
in the industry reducing the cost of producing the energy. Un- 
doubtedly they have been a contributing -factor, probably an 
important one, but there is abundant reason to believe that 
other causes were at work. It is asserted that the rates were 
advanced, and probably properly advanced, during the war to 
meet the general rise in prices, occasioning increased cost of 
generating energy, and that they have not come down since, 
though prices generally have declined, and with them has 
ensued a substantial reduction in operating costs, increasing 
the margin of profit. It is an old story that rates are ad- 
vanced with relative ease, the companies always being pre- 
pared to make the necessary showing and prompt to apply 
when the circumstances warrant an advance, but that they 
come down more leisurely, because no one has any special in- 
terest in moving for a reduction which must await some or- 
ganization for concerted action with comparatively meager in- 
formation of a reliable nature or means of securing the same. 
The Journal of Commerce supports the contention that the in- 
dustry is enjoying the benefits of war rates, saying: 

The basis on which the expansion has proceeded is partly because 
of advances in rates of charges whicli were obtained immediately 
after the war while prices were still very high. Prices have since then 
dropped, but rates of charge have continued to maintain themselves. 


It is advanced, however, by thés8e who speak for the utility 
companies that rates have regularly declined since 1920, and 
figures furnished by the Census Bureau lend apparent support 
to this view. They are shown in the accompanying table of 
statistics of the industry: 

Essential facts about the power industry, 1920-1925 


1922 | 


1920 | 1921 | 


a 


1923 | 1924 1925 


General development: | | 
1. Production, kilowatt-hours | 


millions - 518 | 36, 970 | | 43, 559 | 51,132 | 54,413 | 59, 517 

2. Production relative to 1920 | | 
per cent_.| 100 93.6 110.2 | 129.3 138.3 | 150.6 

3. Per cent of potential water | 
power developed_....... i [a § BD Iececccea 23.8 
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Essential facts about the power industry, 1920—1925—Continued 























1920 1921 1923 1924 1925 
General development—Contd. 
4. Per cent of water power 
developed to total power 
CO te dicttihnteilstimcticbochaiendnatinots 37.4 36. 1 36.2 
5. Per cent of total popula- 
tion living in electric | 
lighted dwellings. _.....- 37.5 38.9 44.7 50.7 54.4 
6. Amount of coal per kilo- 
watt-hour _.___. pounds. - EF L nonusuelsccetenbenedbainaitiaal 2.1 
7. Length of transmission | 
: lines... . .- ROMS 00. inc hs kis wc th ce tindd 86, 290 | 94,880 | 102, 270 
Financial and operating: | 
8. Capitalization end of year | 
wench wah eeeen millions__| $4,400 | $4,800 | $5,200 | $5,800 | $6,600 | $7, 500 
9. Gross revenues......do...| $882.7 $994. 4 |$1,072.1 |$1,269.5| $1,354 | $1,470 
10. Gross revenues relative 
SP I ctetecmass per cent. 100 112.6 121.4 143.8 153. 4 166. 5 
11. Operating ratio, July” | 
Peak ----Ppercent..| 65.9 56, 2 56,1 53.2 56. 1 52. 1 
12. Operating ratio relative | | 
to 1920....... per cent..| 100 85. 3 85. 2 80.7 85. 2 79.1 
13. Retail lighting rates | 
Dnctibils wijasasidl cents _- 8.0 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.6 7.5 
14. Retail rates relative to | 
Ras Joxttad. per cent..' 100 98.75) 97.5) 96.25 95 93. 75 
15. Purchasing power of the | 
dollar relative to 1920 | 
eicadieteccaioa ae per cent._| 100 125.3 | 131.7] 126.4] 126.4); 121.2 
16. Retail lighting rates at 
1920 purchasing power | 
Lhlibb op ddelecude cents..|, 80 9, 89 10. 27 9. 73 9.6 9.1 
17. Per cent increase in retail | 
lighting rates at 1920 | 
purchasing power_.....| 100 123.6 | 128.3] 121.6} 120 113.8 
18. Average increase over | 
1920 in purchasing pow- | 
er of retail lighting rates | 
for 5 years (1921-1925) 
den aad Wogenieat per bon ese acs btntacigdassabeséan "as 





i base figures (lines 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13) from the Electrical World, Jan. 
1926. 





It shows the average retail lighting rate to have been in 
1920, 8 cents per kilowatt-hour; 7.9 in 1921; 7.8 in 1922; 7.7 
in 1923; 7.6 in 1924; 7.5 in 1925. There has, notwithstanding 
these figures, I am informed, been no substantial reduction, at 
least no general reduction in basic rates since 1920, the fall in 
the rate per kilowatt-hour being due to the fact that rate 
structures are made on a sliding scale, the greater the amount 
of energy taken by the consumer the lower the rate at which 
he pays. Accordingly, as the consumption increases—and, as 
shown, it has increased and is increasing enormously—the 
lower the unit price falls. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is referring now to domestic rates? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those are rates which apply to homes? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, for the year 1925? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It covers the entire United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that the study 
I have made of it and some figures which I think I gave to 
the Senate the other day in a short address showed the same 
result, but I am interested to know where the Senator ob- 
tained his figures, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
article in the New Republic, 
taken from the census reports. 
in the Electrical World. 

Mr. NORRIS. I took my figures from the Electrical World, 
which’ I assumed to be correct, and I am glad to see that I 
am vindicated by the census figures. 

Would the Senator permit me to say in just a word that 
in the same year, 1925, when the average rate in the homes of 
the United States was 7.5 cents per kilowatt-hour in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, where they have public ownership, at 
least in a modified form, or at least where there is no one who 
would get the profit out of it, the average domestic rate 
covering the whole Province was 1.85 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
I think that is exceedingly interesting when we compare the 
rate across the line in Canada with the average rate all over 
the United States for users of the service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator for his 
contribution. 





The table I secured from an 
but the figures themselves are 
The same thing will be found 











1927 


Measured, however, on the basis of the purchasing power of 
dollar relative to 1920, the rates quoted become, respec- 
ly, 8, 9.89, 10.27, 9.73, 9.6, and 9.1; that is to say, that the 

present rate of 7.5 cents, speaking as of 1925, has a purchasing 

power equal to 9.1 cents in 1920. The fall in prices generally 
has operated to give to the utility companies a better return at 

7.5 cents per kilowatt-hour in 1925 than it had at 8 cents in 

1920. The decline in prices generally since that time is shown 
the following table, compiled from a bulletin issued by the 

Department of Labor: . 


TiV 


Indew numbers of wholesale prices by groups of commodities and by 
months 
Sverage for year: All commodities 
ce i ccc iat nist aa i ie ——. | 
IGE i certian dianesntncactinimananinie ibn qpalectindimmameelhc asa 
1ORe . ncsieeentenaenonnitemiindiaiemeicnindinaa ancivnteeanansiiuane 149.0 
A cncctetensiaciiiiii Attia iene titel acl aaesitiie a cti ee een and 154.0 
SOG cece reine wenmeN 149.7 
I eka en aaa aa a 158. 7 
19S pene aetna etneteeonnmenant ilnemnne a ae 


While on the basis of 100 for 1913, prices of commodities 
generally had risen in 1920 to 226, they had fallen in 1926 to 








151. The real situation is more accurately disclosed by a set 
of figures in Moody’s Public Utilities for 1926, as follows: 
Average earnings per kilowatt-hour of the leading steam power 
companies 
Gross Cost Net 
i per kilo- | per kilo- | per kilo- 
Year watt- watt- | watt- 
hour | hour | hour 
Cents Cents | Cents 
0... «. nine cenidiiadineeneamamnntineianndenibaaaimeni an 2. 263 1. 624 | 0. 639 
100) .. .ncosdeudiibinaidinihecededucmatidaudindiaaataman 2. 597 1. 729 | . 868 
« nonacadeimedien Gematemetiaeucdcndetpuiedadadai 2. 478 1, 504 | R84 
soqndavesdewedatecnéadnecedhvededbadsanbeias 2. 427 1. 526 | . 901 
encnncnaceesuersocccecceooensooseseesaaeuseoocs 2. 401 1. 485 . 916 
scnccundébuuisuabecenssddnieedeeeeseenbabaunas 2. 389 1. 456 | 


. 913 


From this table it appears that though the gross earnings 
per kilowatt-hour of the steam power companies producing elec- 
trical energy have declined steadily as the amount sold has in- 
creased from 1921, falling from 2.597 cents per kilowatt-hour to 
2.369, their costs have fallen in the same period from 1.729 
cents per kilowatt-hour to 1.45, while their net receipts have 

anced from 0.839 in 1920 and 0.868 of a cent in 1921 and 0.913 
in 1925. While an advance of 0.045 of a cent per kilowatt-hour 
in the net returns to the industry may seem trifling in amount, 
it means, if such advance is general, an added profit to the 
companies and a corresponding tax on the consumers to the 
extent of approximately $20,000,000, sufficient to pay dividends 

S per cent on stocks to the amount of $250,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 

a further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. That reminds me—and I should like to give 

‘information to the Senator—that if in the United States in 
1925, just one year, on domestic rates that the Senator gave a 
While ago and which I compared with those of Ontario, Canada, 

the people of the United States had paid domestic rates for 
electric light at the same rate that the people of Ontario paid 
ing the same year they would have saved $600,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is due to the hydroelectric power 
companies to say that while their profit ~per kilowatt-hour rose 
om 0.264 of a cent in 1920 to 0.309 of a cent in 1921 it has 
eadily declined since until in 1925 it stood only 0.002 above 
the level of 1920. 

Equally illuminating is a table prepared by Stuart Chase, 
rmerly with the Federal Trade Commission, showing the net 
innual income of some of the more prominent companies for the 
ir years following 1920, compiled, as I assume, either from 
their reports to stockholders or to the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It is as follows: 


1 
( l 


Public utility holding companies 
[Net income in thousands of dollars] 


1921 1922 1923 1924 











Na aah a i 497 997 | 1,154} , 264 
rican Light & Traction.....................- 3, 51 4, 053 3,909 | 4,647 
merican Power & Light Co...............--..-- 1,003} 1,633] 3,085} 3,791 
ties Service Co SE STR S Be BRR ee Mee 11, 798 | 13,099 | 14, 984 17, 540 
imbia Gas & Electric Co............_. Saencaaii 3, 455 4,234) 5,556} 6, 707 
Be WGN WE OG foe os co caicoumuceownn 1, 506 1, 990 2, 743 | 3, 927 
OO OI nk 3,471 | 6,094) 9,385} 10, 583 
Publie Service Co. North Tlinois_.........-- 1, 580 1, 835 2, 434 8, 206 
indard Gas & Electric Co... .................... 2, 071 | 2, 461 3, 338 4, 560 
ted Light & Power Co. ......<....-<ecc0----- 8,956 | 10, 687 | 12, 458 13, 629 
tern Power Corporation... ................-..- 1,844} 1,722] 1,480 | 1,340 
SOC, 35 CII jo inc incadtsasindcdecas 39, 692 | 48,805 | 60, 526 71, 194 
Se J - 
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From this it appears that the net income of the companies 
listed has risen by fairly regular gradations from a total of 
$39,000,000 in 1921 to $71,000,000 in 1924. 

It is not strange that the showing made should have stimu- 
lated the strong companies to extend their holdings by purchase 
and new construction, and promoted the organization of new 
holding companies seeking to share in the rich rewards offered 
by the business, giving rise to rivalry in the acquisition of the 
stocks of operating companies, and to the issuance of securities 
supported mainly by earning power in amount out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the physical assets upon which they 
rest, such securities being freely purchased in the speculative 
fever engendered by the conditions here feebly outlined. The 
extent to which earning power has been capitalized I have not 
been able to ascertain, but some figures furnished by Moody's 
Public Utilities are suggestive. It tells us that at the close of 
1924 the obligations of light and power companies (bonds and 
notes) aggregated $3,882.829,000. At the close of 1925 similar 
issues amounted to $4,551,354,000, an increase of $668,525,000. 
The stocks outstanding when 1924 came to an end footed 

2,209,129,000 ; at the end of 1925, $3,260,652,000, or an increase 
of $1,051,523,000. Adding to this the increase in obligations, 
as stated, $668,525,000, the result is a total of all securities 
issued during the year 1925 of $1,720,048,000. The same au- 
thority reports that the total value of additions and extensions 
to light and power piants, transmission systems, and distribut- 
ing systems during 1925 amounted to $636,350,000. Deducting 
this sum from the total of the seeurities issued—$1,720,0438,- 
000—leaves $1,082,698,000; which means that, save for such 
securities as represented the acquisition by holding companies 
of the stocks of the subsidiaries at a fair value, there were 
issued in that year securities of the class indicated to the 
amount of approximately a billion dollars, capitalized earning 
power and roseate expectations. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle for December 18, 
1926, gives the total public utility securities issued for the 
11 months ended November 30, 1926, as $1,496,748,674, ineclud- 
ing bonds, notes, and stocks. The Electrical World slightly 
more conservative fixes the aggregate for the year at $1,395,- 
564,982. Moody estimates the cost of additions and extensions 
to plants in 1926 at $683,.890,000, from which it results that 


securities were issued, taking his figures for 11 months of 
1926, in amount in excess of the cost of additions and ex- 
tensions, $812,856,674, the spread between total investment in 


plants during the two years 1925 and 1926 and the securities 
issued, if the figures quoted are reliable, amounting to ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000. The more or less inconsequential 
discrepancy between the figures given by the authorities to 
which reference has been made doubtless arises from the 
different value assigned to no-par stock, 

The Electrical World presents a table in its issue of January 
1926, in which the total sales of power and light securities 


for 1925 are given at $1,271,000,000, its figures on expenditures 


9 
~: 


for additions and extensions being those given by Moody 
$636,350,000. What value is assigned to no-par stock is not 
| disclosed, and it does not appear whether “stock sales” em- 


brace all stock issued. Without endeavoring to harmonize the 
figures or pursuing any inquiry as to which set is the more 
reliable it is indisputable that in the past two years new 
securities have been put out totaling anywhere from a billion 


and a half to two billions more than the new capital that bas 
gone into additions and extensions. 

I must remark that in that immense sum is included what 
ever securities were sold or exchanged to meet the cost of old 


properties acquired either through direct purchase or by tak 
ing over the stock of subsidiaries and securities issued as stock 
dividends. ; 

Nominally all of it, not including securities of the class last 
named, went for that purpose and to meet expenditures inci 
dent to the transactions involved. gut the conclusion is in 
escapable that no inconsiderable part of the vast aggregate is 
pure water or thin air, which the public has been led to accept 
on no better basis than earning power, which means that un- 
warrantable exactions have been capitalized. It is erted, 
however, that such a conclusion is impossible, seeing that rates 
for power and light are now regulated and controlled by com- 
missions or boards in all but 12 States of the Union. It is in 
this connection that the revelations of the Reed committee of 
the contributions of mammoth sums by officials of public-utility 
corporations for campaign purposes assumed a most seriously 
sinister significance, and particularly so when the wide field in 
which their influence on political action is felt is considered. 

I am not prepared to offer any suggestions as to what ought 
to be done by the Congress or by anyone, in view of the condi 
tions scarcely to be controverted. Nor am I prepared to assert 
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that anything can be done except in so far as the business under 
consideration is interstate in character. In that respect the 
power of Congress is indubitable and perhaps ought to be ex- 
ercised, in view of the fact that the Supreme Court has held 
that in the case of gas or electrical energy produced in one State 
and passed into another neither State has any power to fix rates 
or otherwise to regulate the traffic. It has, indeed, held that 
rates charged consumers may be established or regulated by 
the State of consumption, though the gas or energy, as the case 
may be, is brought by the distributing company from another 
State; but the effect of that decision is easily obviated by the 
organization of a distributing company to which the producing 
company sells its product originating in another State. It is 
offered that the situation so arising may be met by the joint 
action of the commissions of the States concerned, but assur- 
ance is lacking that they will in all cases come to an agreement, 
and even then the transmitting company would be under no 
obligation to observe any order thus made in the absence of 
congressional legislation sanctioning that method of regulating 
interstate trade. 

That feature is not of immediate pressing importance, only 
about 5 per cent of the output of the utility companies passing 
in interstate commerce, but the quantity is increasing and pro- 
vision perhaps should be made for the resolution of controver- 
sies of very considerable consequence sure to arise. The hold- 
ing company, though it exercises supervision and eontrol over 
subsidiaries operating in half of the States of the Union, is not 
engaged in interstate commerce. Not being public utilities, the 
securities issued by them are in most States not subject to 
control by the local regulatory authorities. But being nation- 
wide, it may be said, in their activities, Congress may very 
properly inquire into their organization and their operations 
with a view to determining whether it may, as well as whether 
it should, attempt any regulation of the business they conduct, 
having in mind the interests of the consumer on the one hand 
and the investor on the other. 

if the investigation contemplated by the resolution is ordered 
the committee conducting it should not only develop the facts, 
knowledge of which is essential to any action, but should from 
all reliable and well-informed sources enlist expressions as to 
what action should be taken. That some such study ought to 
be prosecuted with a view to ridding the industry of abuses 
" quite generally acknowledged to exist is recognized in business 
circles. 

Reference has been made to articles appearing in the Journal 
of Commerce during the months of October and November, 
1925. In its issue of November 17, 1925, the public was advised 
through the same medium that, to quote: 

Current news is to the effect that the administrative board of 
the American Engineering Council will present to the latter body early 
in January a plan for a national survey of public utilities. The in- 
vestigation now projected is said to be intended to cover questions of 
Federal versus municipal regulation, the constitutional status of regu- 
lation, theories of valuation, questions of rate making, and standards 
of service. With so extended a scope for the proposed investigation, 
it may well be inquired whether the industry would not do well to 
include also such questions as its financial status, the problem of 
capitalization, and its relation to “ blue-sky ” legislation. 


Further news from the same article is as follows: 


Recent speakers at meetings In this city have noted the growth of 
evils on the part of holding companies engaged in consolidating public- 
utility enterprises and have been disposed to deplore the lack of ade- 
quate regulation of these companies which has led to the growth of 
abuses and, to some extent, popular misunderstanding and prejudice, 


Apparently the situation is regarded as critical in investment 
circles, for we are told in the same article: 


Not very long ago influential investment bankers requested Presi- 
dent Coolidge to consider the idea of presenting to Congress suitable 


Federal legislation relating to the issue and sale of securities. They 
included public-utilities securities in their general recommendation, and 
it was the opinion of some, at the time, that evils in connection with 
such securities were among the moving factors which had induced 
them to press the recommendation at that moment. Nothing has since 


been done and it is still an open question what Congress will do, 


If justification were needed for bringing this matter to the 
attention of Congress, it is afforded by the foregoing, and I 
should have considered myself as derelict in my duty as a 
Member of this body had I timorously listened to the admoni- 
tions of interested parties that the credit to which legitimate 
enterprises are entitled would be impaired or capital needed 
for such would disappear if an effort were made to uncover 
abuses in the great industry to which these remarks have been 
directed with a view to the correction of the same, 
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Mergers of central station systems during 1925 


Companies involved 





Adirondack Light & Power Co.: 
Ww yaa Electric Light 


Bolten. Light & Power Co....| Bolton Landing,N.Y., 


Alabama Power Co.: 


Andalusia Light & Power Co.} Andalusia, Ala....-.-- 


| Ee 


Birmingham, 
& Gulf Power Co. 
Alexandria Light & Power Co.: 


Fairfax & Loudon Light & | Northern Virginia..... 


Power Co 
American Gas & Electric Co.: 
Virginian Power Co........-.. 
Appalachian Power Co....... 


American Power & Light Co.: 


Northwestern Electric Co....} Portland, Oreg., Van- 


Bend Water Light & Power 
Co. 

Superior Water, Light & 

ower Co. 
Aqueeeee Power Co.: Rocky | 
unt Light & Power Co. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.: 
Ridgefield Electric Co.......- 
Depew & Lancaster Light, 

Power & Conduit Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Cor- 
poration 
Litchfield "Electric Light & 
Power Co. 
Iroquois Utilities Co_......... 
Champlain Electric Co_.-....- 
New York-Vermont Inter- 
state Power Co. 
Harlem Valley Electric Cor- 
poration. 

Bangor Hydro Electric Co.: 
Bangor Railway & Electric Co 
Bangor Power Co.........-..-- 
Bar Habor & Union River 

Power Co. 
Lincoln Light & Power Co. -- 

Binghamton Light, Heat & 

Power Co.: Afton-Windsor 
Light, Heat & Power Co. 

Broad River Power Co.: 
Batesburg, 8. C. municipal _.. 
Lexington Electric Light & 

Power Co. 
B. J. Day, jr., property in 
Trenton. 
Johnston Light & Ice Plant__. 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co_- 
Parr Shoal Power Co-.-_-_..--- 


South Carolina Power Co- -.-|_...-...---------------- 
Contral Oateliie Powe? U0...) ncconcacasecscacencccca 


Public Service Co. of South 
Carolina. 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Co.: 


Montgomery | Alabama 
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Capitaliza- 
tion 


Territory served 


Warrensburgh, N. Y., 
and vicinity. 


and vicinity. 


Sheffield, 
vicinity. 


Ala., and 


Charieston, W. Va., 
and vicinity. 

Virginia and West 
Virginia. 


couver, Wash., and 
vicinity. 

RE, SIOGie a cc cctanss 

Superior, Wis., and 
vicinity 

Rocky Siount, Vaicos 


Ridgefield, Conn., and 
vicinity. 

Outskirts of Buffalo, 
N.Y 


Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

Litchfield, Conn., and 
vicinity. 

Western New York-._. 

Champlain, N. Y----- 

Eastern New York 
and Vermont. 

Pawling, N. Y., and 
vicinity. 


Bangor, Bar Harbor, \ 
Me., and vicinity. 11, 258, 232 
Central New York-..-- 199, 359 
Batesburg, S. C....--- 137, 500 
Lexington, 8. C..-....- 10, 000 
eee, GB. Gai ct.cci hn dedace veadeut 
Johnston, 8. C_......- 84, 000 


ety 8. C. 


+» and ae 
vicinity } 13, 595, 774 


Niagara Falls Power Co__....| Western New York... 84, 300, 564 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario |_--_- Scans eknnekaaweae 40, 212, 553 
Power Co. 

Tonawanda Power Co......-..|__..- 5 ahcusiediieal 1, 858, 145 

Buffalo General Electric Co..| Buffalo, New York, 37, 138, 824 


H. M. Byllesby & Co.: 
Coast Power Ce.............4 

Douglas Light & Power Co__-. 

Falls City, Oreg., Municipal _- 

Wisconsin Public 
Corp. 

Consumers Light & Power 
Co. 

California-Oregon Power Co. 


Libby Water & Electric Co-. 
Calumet Gas & Electric Co.: 
Indiana Electric Utilities Co 


Calumet Power Co........-.-- 
Carolina Power & Light Co.: 
North State Power Co. 


Catskill Power Corporation: 
Rockland Light & Power 
Corporation 
tric property). 
say and Southwest Utilities 


(Hydroelec- 


American Public Service Co. 

Public Service Co. of Okla- 
homa. 

Chickasha Gas & Electric Co. 

Central Power & Light Co_.- 

Southwestern Securities Co-__- 


1 Estimated. 


and vicinity. 


Tillamook, Oreg., and 456, 438 
vicinity. | 

Douglas, Wyo-__.....-.. 100, 000 

Falls City, Oreg_...__- 1 19, 000 

Service | Wisconsin and Michi- 20, 042, 947 
gan. 
| Ardmore, Okla., and 2, 000, 000 
vicinity. 
.| Southern Oregon and 19, 347, 682 
| Northern California. 
‘| Libby, Mont_. acheai 1 131, 000 
Angola, Ind., and vi- 386, 400 
a cinity. 
I ia nt erwieeoonbeel 1, 146, 861 
| Wake, Harnett, and 207, 000 
Johnston Counties, 
N.C, 

Rockland County, N. 11, 448, 105 
Y., and vicinity. 

Texas, Oklahoma, So 
Louisiana, Arkan- | 1, 925, 488 
sas, Kansas, and 21" 457, 273 
Mississippi. : 


2 Date reported in Electrical World. 


eee ween ewes leew een nn nenae 





Date of 
merger 





May. 
Do.? 

June.’ 

May, 


June.? 


May.? 
August.’ 
October.’ 


February.? 
April. 
August.’ 
Do. 
March. 
June. 
Do. 


Da. 


February 


July. 


January.’ 
February.’ 


June 


Do. 
July. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


May.’ 
Do. 


Do.’ 
Do.? 


January.’ 

July.’ 
Do. 
Do. 


August.? 
November 
Do.? 
February. 
July. 
February.’ 
3 


July? 


September? 
Do. 
Do. 








1927 


Companies involved 


Central Dlinois Publie Service | 


Co.: 
Alvin Grain & Electric Co-..-.-.! 
Galatia Municipal 
Thebes Municipal 
Wabash Utilities Co 


Marshall Ice & Power Co-..-..- 
Central lowa Power & Light Co 
Grundy Center Electric Co-.- 
Cherokee Electric Co.....---- 
Gilmore City Electric Co_.--- 
Central Maine Power Co.: 
‘Be thel Light Co. 
Central Missouri 

Light Co. 
Moberly L ight & Power Co. 
Huntsville Light & Power C 0. 
La Plata Light, Heat & Ice Co- 
Citizens Eleetrie Co 
Roonville Light, 

Power Co. 

Central Public 
West Bend 
1, eias © 0. 

( al States Power & Light 

( ‘orpors ation: 

Northeastern Iowa Power Co- 
Nebraska Electric Power Co--. 
Central Light & Power Co. 

(N. Dak.). 

Arkansas Public Service Co-.. 
Hawkeye State Power Co- -- 
Southeast Missouri 

Service Co. 
Missouri Electric Power Co-.- 
Missouri Power & Develop- 

ment Co. 

Floresville Light & Power Co.) 
Burnet Light & Power Co. 
Bertram L ight & Power Co. 
Properties in Round Rock, 

Hutto, Buda, Kyle, Stock- 

ad ile, and Flugerville. 
mplain Eleetrie Co.: 

amp ain Electric Co 
ittsburg Gas & Electric Go. 


Power 


Heat 


Co.: 
& 


Service 
Heating 


( 


Champlain Electrie Co._.... 

Pi 

Chi 

Boq — Electric Power Co.. 

Chickasha Gas & Electric Co.: 

( ee Water Power Co. 

Citizens Light & Power Co.: 
Consumers Electric Light & 
Power Co. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.: 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Columbus Electric & Power Co.: 
Georgia-Alabama Power Co-_. 
South Georgia Public Service 

Co. 

Commonwealth Power Co.: | 
l'ennessee Electric Power Co. 

Consumers Power Co.: R. J. 
lower Electric Co. 

Consumers Publie Service Cor- 
poration of Delaware: 
River Power Co. 

Prof. Arthur 8. Dewing: Salem 
Electrie Co. 

Des Moines Co.: 
Properties of 
Co. at Altoona and Mitchell- 
ville, lowa. 

H. L. Doherty & Co.: Law- 
rence County Water, Light 
& Cold Storage Co. 

East Texas Public Service Co.: 
Waskom Light & Power Co. 

Eastern Seaboard Power Cor- 

poration: 
Long Island Lighting Co. -.- 
East Hampton Electric Light 
Co. 

Eastern States Utility Co.: 
Fayetteville Light & Power Co. 

Eastern Texas Electric Co.: 
Western Public Service Co. 

Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration: 

Arkansas Light & Power Co-. 


Electric 


Dallas Power & Light Co.... 
Dallas Railway Co..........- 
Louisiana Power Co__.. 
Louisiana Power & Light Co- 


ae Power & Light 


New’ Orleans Public Service 
(Ine.). 

Power Securities C orporation 

Southern Power & Light Co. 
of Maryland, 

Texas Interurban Railway 

Utah Power & Light Co 


1 Estimated, 


& } 


Public 


a es | } 


Wood | 


Hall Electric | 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD~SENATE 


Mergers of central station systems during 192: 5—Continued 


Territory served | Copitalize- 


| 

| Alvin, Dl.,and veeiaity) 

| Galatia, il a. 
yg 

f Lawrence and Craw- | 

ford Counties, Ill. 
| Marshall and Mar- 
tinsville, i. 


1 gene Center and 
Holland, Iowa. 
Cherokee, Iowa, and 
| vicinity. 
Gilmore City, lowa 


Bethel, Me., and vi- | 18, 000 
cinity. 
Moberly, Mo......... 559, 000 
Huntsville, Mo.....-- 25, 000 
| La Plata, Mo--....... } 25, 000 
| Higbie, Mo. ..........} 5, 000 
Boonville, Mo.......- 75, 000 
| Wisconsin..........--- 200, 000 


Northeastern Iowa... 
| 


50, 000 
Towa, Nebraska, Mis- |} ............. 
SS I eerie 
kota, and Arkansas. ||~...........- 
Floresville, Tex......- 25, 000 
I SE co cadeddcl leune akenmeawe 
Bertram, Tex. .......- 275, 000 
ew needveneial biiieienseteces 
22, 500 
{Northeastern New 585, 000 
York. 99, 000 
| 34, 000 
Carnegie, Okla., and | 196, 000 
vicinity. | 
New Orleans, La...... 3, 385, 000 
| 
Dayton, Ohio and/| 26,625, 157 


vicinity. 


( 





ij. Albany, Ga., and vi- 2, 595, 000 
cinity. 243, 000 
TOM Riccccnsadscus 65, 059, 566 
| 
Greenville, Mich...... | 300, 000 
Hailey, Idaho, and 460, 853 
vicinity. 
I BGs Di tccnttns 51, 000 
Altoona and Mitchell- |............_- 
ville, lowa. 
Aurora, Mo., and 718, 339 
vicinity. 
Waskom, ote 
ea 222272)} 15.000, 000 
Fayetteville, N. 0... 150, 000 


| Wyoming, Colorado, 
] Nebraska, Missouri, 


} 7, 527, 427 
Iowa, and Texas. 


Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
vicinity. 
Dallas, Ter........--. 


PS vsninwnninermas 
“= do il a 
Jackson, “ Miss., and 

vicinity. '> 71, 983, 220 
New Orleans, La....-- } 





Idaho and Nevada ... 


! 


* Date reported in Electrical World. 


4, 977, 351 


Date of 
merger 


Do! 
December.? 


Do.3 


95,000 | February.’ 
117,000 | June.? 


Do.? 
Do.? 


Do.? 
Do.? 
Do.? 
Do.? 
Do.? 


August.’ 


| October.? 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do! 


| June. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
November.’ 


October.’ 


February. 


August.? 
Do? 


June. 
Do.? 


August.? 


December.* 


Do.’ 


July. 


October.’ 


November.’ 


September.’ 


Do.? 


March, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
September. 


March, 
Do, 


* Price. 


$17,000 | December.’ | 
June.? 


AYY7 


Mergers of centrat station systems during 1925—Continued 





Companies involved Territory served 


Empire Power Corporation: | Central New York_-..| 
New York Central Electric | 
Corporation. 

Engineers Public Service Co.: 
eo Railway & Power | Virginis............... i 

"o. j 
Spotsylvania Power Co Fredericksburg, Va__.| 
Key West Electric Co__._...- | Key West, Fla 

Exeter Hampton Electric Co.: | 
Plaistow Electric Light and 
Power Co. 

First Wisconsin Trust Co.: 
Antigo Electric Co-- 


aces Antigo, Wis_......-- 


W. B. Foshay Co.: Peoples Fulda, Minn., and 
Light & Power Co. | vicinity. 
Gasconade Power Co.: } 
Bland Municipal __........... Es i cceteu 
Owensville Municipal ____._.. | Owensville, Mo.-...--- 
General Gas & Electric Co.: | 
Towanda Gas & Electric Co_..| Towanda, Pa., and 


vicinity. | 
Northern Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Monroe County, Pa 


Northern 
Power Co. 

Saylorsburg Light & Power | 
Co 


Pennsylvania 


Georgia Alabama Power Co.: 
Meigs Municipal. 

Georgia Hydro Electric Co.: | 
Towaliga Falls Power Co. - 

General Power & Light Co.: 
Calhoun Public Service Co_. 


| a a 


Griffin, Ga 


‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 


Western Kentucky 


Sebree Power & Light Co eae ae 
Slaughters Electric Light Co 0 a Ee j 
Corydon Light & Power Co__.|__.. do____-.....------ 

Georgia Southern Power Co.: | Dublin, Ga_-......-.--} 
Dublin Municipal. | 

Gulf States Utilities Co.: Orange; Orange, Tex....--.--- 
Municipal. 

Halifax Power Co.: 
Emporia Hydro Electric | Virginia.............-- 

Power Corporation. 


Chase City Municipal____-.-- 

Victoria Ice, Light & Power 
Co. plants at Brookneal 
and Blackstone. 

Harlem Valley Electric Cor- | 

poration: } 

Harlem Valley Electric Cor- 
poration. 

Morgan & Wyman Electric 
Light & Power Co. 

Amenia Electric Light & | 
Power Co. 





Katonah Lighting Co_.....__- i alata 

Ridgefield Electric Co_______- “Ridgefield, Conn_.___- 

Croton Falls Lighting Corp- | New York-_.-.....-- wee 
poration. 

Cold Spring Light, Heat & |_____ Ui icetnnciitipeiicbcinivaciniciagin 
Power Co. 

Chatham’ Electric Light, |_....do...... saretnclnaniaiieyil 
Heat & Power Co. 

ie Valley Lighting Co. Las Giicees ieleibiainininne 
(ine.) 

Carmel Light & Power Co. |__...do_.......-.------ 
(ine.). 

Haverhill Electric Co.: New- 


Newburyport, Mass-- 
buryport Gas & Electric Co. | 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.: 
La Porte Light & Ice Co. 
Hughes Electric Co.: 
Mandan Electric Co 


La Porte, Tex., and 


vicinity. 


} 
| Mandan, N. Dak----- 


Hebron Electric Light & | Hebron, N. Dak-.- 
Power Co. | 
Gerving Electric Light Glen Ullin, N. Dak -. 


Power Co. 
Halliday Electric Light Plant- 
Illinois Power & Light Co.: 
Ashland Light, Mill & Power 
Co 


Halliday, N. Dak 
Ashland, Nebr 





Plaistow, N. H....----|_- 


Capitaliza- 
tien 


122 


$6, 332, 12 


, 644 
, O61 


306 


758, 


756 
686 


II, 


or 
a), 


000 
1 320, 000 
249, 758 
114, 000 

50, 000 
470, 000 
1 24, 000 
1 25, 000 





{ 


000 


1 316, 000 | 


100, 000 


1 185, 000 


1 64, 000 


150, 000 | 


134, 000 
135, 000 
167, 000 
45, 000 
144, 000 


15, 200 


50, 000 | 


8, 000 
3,700 
1, 849, 855 


27, 000 


100, 000 
10, 000 


65, 000 





Spring Valley Utilities Co ...! Spring Valley, IIL, 1, 000, 000 
and vicinity. 
Mackinaw Electric Light Co.| Mackinaw, lll__...... 8, 000 | 
Vandalia Municipal.-._.......| Vandalia, I.......... 190, 000 
Illinois Public Service Co.: 
Mount Pulaski’ Electric | Mount Pulaski, II., 8, 000 
Light, Heat & Power Co. | and vicinity. 
Homer Electric Light & 
Power Co. 
Bement Electric Light & | 
Power Co 
—— Water, Light & Pow- | South central Iinois..| —_ 5, 000, 000 
Freeport Gas & Light Co__...- 
Mount Pulaski Light & Gas | 
Co. } 
Bellflower Light & Power Co... 
Indiana and Michigan Electrie | Northern Indiana and |_...........-- 
‘o.: Twin Branch Power Co. southwestern Michi- 
| gan. 
Interstate Public Service Co.: | | 
Brownstown Water & Light | Brownstown, Ind__--- 
Co. } 162, 234 
Jackson County Transporta- |....................---- 
tion Co. } | 
Indiana Power Co............ | Vincennes, Ind., and | 10, 476, 366 
vicinity. | 
Vernon Hydro Electric Co-- Vernon, Ind 6, 500 | 


1 Estimated, 


? Date ‘reported in Electrical World. 


Date of 
merger 


January. 


June. 
Do 


December. 
Dv. 


August.? 
January.* 


August.? 
Do.? 
Do? 
Do.? 

November.? 

August.? 

February. 

November.? 
Do.? 
Do.2 
Do? 


October.? 


September.? 


Do? 


Do. 
September.? 


June. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Septem ber.? 
October.? 
December.? 
Do. 
Do? 
Do? 
February. 
March.? 


November. 
Do? 


August? 


Do.? 


February. 


July.3 


October. 


April. 


* Price. 
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Companies involved 


Iowa Light, Heat & Power Co.: 
Holstein Service Co. 
Iowa Power & Light Co.: 
Adel Light & Power Co-_-.... 
Castana Municipal..........- 
Ricketts Municipal 
Schleswig Municipal 


Iowa Railway & Light ¢ ‘orpora- a- | 
tion: 
Madrid Eleciric Light & 


Power Co. 
Tri-State Utilities Co.—lIowa 
division 
Iowa Southern Utilities Corpo- 
ration 
Burlington Ry. & Light Co--.- 


Peoples Gas & Electric Co-...-. 


Iowa Gas & Electric Co_---.-| 


Lamoni Electric Co_-_.....-.- 

Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co 

Milburn Electric Co 


Central Jersey Power & Light | 


Co 


Lakewood & Coast Electric | 


Co 
Monmouth Lighting Co 
Shore Lighting Co 
Toms River Electric Co_._... 
Tri County Electric Co. 

Kentucky Power Co.: 
roliton municipal. 

Kentucky-Tennessee Light & 

Power Co.: 
Mayfield municipal 
Hardinsburg municipal - - ...- 
Hawesville municipal 
Lewisport municipal - 
Cloverport municipal - 

Kentucky Utilities Co.: 
Paducah Electric Co aaa 
( annelton Electric Light | & 

Power Co 

Lake Erie Light & Power Co.: 
Bellevue Illuminating Co. 

Wm. Levering of Philadelphia: 
Mutual Light & Water Co. 

Louisiana Public Utilities, 
(Inc.): 
Co. (Ltd.). 

Lynchburg Traction & Light | 
Co.: Amherst Light & Power | 
Co 

Memphis Light & Power Co.: 
South Memphis Light & 
Traction Co. 

Michigan Electric Power Co.: 
Great Lakes Power Co__....- 
Lapeer Gas Electric Co-_. -- 
Central Power Co_._.......-.- 
Consumers Heating Co 


Caro Light & Power Co_..-_. 
Middle West Utilities Co.: Chi- 

cago & Joliet Electric Ry. Co. 
Midwest Utilities Co.: 

Baker Light & Power Co.__- 

Central Power & Light Co... 


Central Main Power Co___- 
Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co 
Central Wisconsin Power Co- 
Maltoon Public Service Co-- 
Wittenberg Light & Power 
Co 
leopolis Electric & 
Power Co, 
Manchester Traction, 
& Power Co. 
Midland Utilities Co.: 
Service Corporation. 
Mississippi Power & Light Co.: 
Raymond, municipal. 


Light 
Light 


Indiana 


Missouri Light Co.: La Belle, 
municipal. 

Missouri Power Co.: 
Mountain Grove Creamery 


Ice & Electric Co 
Clinton Municipal 
Mohawk & Hudson Power Cor- 
poration: 
Cohoes Power & Light Cor- 
poration 
Fulton County Gas & Elec- 
tric Co 
Utica Gas & Electric Co...... 


Adirondack Power & Light 
Corporation. 
Mohawk Valley Co.: 
Hilton Electric 

Power Co. 
Cooper Electric Co..........- 
* Estimated, 


Light & 


Morgan City Electric | 
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Mergers of central station systems during 1925—Continued 


| 
| Territory served | 





| Holstein, Iowa, and 
vicinity. 


Adel, Lowa, and vicin- | 


Madrid, Iowa......... 


| Central City, 
and vicinity, 


lowa, 


Burlington, Iowa, and 
vicinity. 

Mason City, Iowa_--.- 

Washington, Iowa, 
and vicinity. 

Lamoni, Iowa, 
vicinity. 


and 





»New Jersey 


Carrollton, Ky 


| Mayfield, Ky..-....... 
Hardinsburg, Ky----- 
| Hawesville, Ky 
Lewisport, Ky 


Paducah, Ky--.-. 
| Cannelton, Ind_.....- 


Huron County, Ohio-_-. 
Brunswick, Ga_....... 


Morgan City, La 


Amherst, Va 


Memphis, Tenn..-...-- 


Sanilac, Huron, Tus- | 
cola, Lapeer and | 
Genessee Counties, 
Mich. 


Joliet, Quincy, 
and vicinity. 





Il., 


Baker, Mont.........- 

Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, 
Mississippi, and 
Mexico. 

Central Maine.......- 

Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, Mississippi. 


PUT INOOREER...ncocececase 


Manchester, N. 
and vicinity. 

Fort Wayne, 
and vicinity. 


H., 
Ind., 


La Belle, Mo.......... 


Mountain Grove, Mo. 


| Clinton, Mo 


Cohoes, N. Y., and 
vicinity. 

Gloversville, N. Y., 
and vicinity. 

Utica, N. Y., 
vicinity. 

Schenectady, N. Y., 
and vicinity. 


and 


SEG, Gi Dison ddoncdbesnsunssewase 


Parma, N. Y 


2? Date reported in Blectrical World. 


CROP, BLY sun ccnckesessesnssceds 


ee ae eee 





sae aliza- Date of 
tion merger 
$25,000 | May.? 

50, 000 | July.? 
wabnininicieapaiaind August.’ 
Ere Do. 

45, 000 Do. 

45,500 | July.? 
imiebiaimonaee December. 

4,411,000 | January.? 

636, 000 Do! 

54, 400 

60,000 | June.? 

July. 
February. 
Do. 
21, 907, 882 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
196,000 | June.? 

270, 000 Do. 

10, 000 Do. 

15, 000 Do. 

4, 000 Do. 
Do. 

1, 780,000 | November ? 

19,000 | December.’ 

161,000 | August.? 

796,701 | September.? 

25, 000 Do.? 

20,000 | July? 

145,000 | June. 
February.’ 
Do.? 
1, 844, 953 Do? 
Do. 
Do. 
6, 278, 653 | January.’ 
164,000 | December.? 
21, 457, 273 | July. 
29, 190, 511 | June. 
16, 119, 648 | August.? 
| 
Do.? 
Do.? 
2, 000, 000 Do.! 
Do.? 
13, 186, 686 | July. 
19, 758, 726 | March. 
August.? 
124,000 | October.* 

130, 000 Do? 

| 

164, 000 | Do. 

| 

8, 204,190 | July. 

5, 578, 314 Do. 
26, 151, 125 Do. 
54, 166, 447 Do. 

April? 
Do.! 
* Price. 
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Mergers of central atation systems during 1925—Continued 








Companies involved 


Monongahela West Penn Pub- 
lic Service Co 
Brooke Electric Co......... 
West Vi _— & Mary land 
Power 
Parsons Electric Co.........- 
Ww = Virginia Public Service 


St. Bacye Power & Light Co.. 
West Maryland Power Co... 
Mountain States Power Co.: 
Natrona Power Co............ 
Ooast Powe? 420..crccccccscce 


Stanggenanets Electric Lighting 


oO. 
Westerly Light & Power Co-.. 
Narragansett Pier Electric | 
Light & Power Co. 
Wickford Light & Power Co-. 
National Electric Power Co.: 
Cumberland County Power 
& Light Co. 
nee Public Service 


Kansas Electric Power Co... 
Eastern Kansas Power Co...- 


Ohio Electric Power Co....... 
Southwest Power Co._....... 
Williamson Electric Co....... 
National Power & Light Co.: 
United Investors’ 
Co. 
Carolina Power & Light Co 
National Public Service Cor- 
poration: 
Florida Power Co 


Territory served 


Wellsburg, W. Va....- 

West Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Parsons, W. Va.-.....- 


St. Marys, W. Va 
Oakland, Md-__.....-- 


Casper, Wyo........-.- 
Tillamook, Oreg., and 
vicinity. 





Rhode Island 





Portland, Me., and 
vicinity | 

Wobunain ‘and South 
Dakota. 

Lawrence, Kans., and 
vicinity. 

Eureka, Kans., and | 
vicinity. 

Oberlin, Ohio_....-.-- 

Oklahoma and Arkan- 


Williamson, W. Va., 
and vicinity. 


Securities |) Raleigh, N. C., and 
if vicinity. 


Ocala, Fla., and vicin- 


Electric Service Co. of Kansas. pDodee City, Kans., 


Valdosta L ighting Co.. 
Municipal Service Co__. 
a a Shore Gas & Electric 
0 
Virginia Western Power Co_. 


Virginia Northern Power Co. 

Nebraska Gas & Electric Co.: 
Humboldt, Nebr. plant. 

New Jersey Power & Li - Co.: 
Blair Electric Light Co___._.. 
— Pennsylvania ‘ouak 

0. 

New Mexico Utilities Co.: 
Clovis municipal. 

New York Central Corporation: 
Empire Gas & Electric Co-- 

Savona municipal ---.._...._- 

New York State Gas & Electric 

Corporation: 
Lavingmien Manor Electric 


0. 

Berholme Power Co. (Inc.)-.. 

Roxbury Light & Power Co_- 

Earlville Electric Light Co__.. 

Windham Valley Electric Co 

a New York Power 
So. 

Madison Power Co. (Inc.)___- 

Sullivan County Light & 
Power Co. 

Waterville Gas & Electric Co-! 

Delaware County Electric 
Light & Power Co. 

—_— Berlin Light & Power | 


Fleischmanns Light, Heat & 
Power Co. 

Moravia Electric Light & | 
Power Co. 

Ww ha Branch Light & Power 
/O. 

——. O'Connor electric | 


pla 
— we ~" Vermont Interstate 


ower Co 
uiaknews Light, 


Heat & | 
Power Co. | 
Eastern New York Electric & 
Gas Co. 


Dwaas Electric Co___._.._... 
Salem Light, Heat & Power | 
Co. } 
New England Public Service 
Co.: 
Central Maine Power Co.. 


Manchester Traction Light & 
Power Co. 
& 


National Light, 
Power Co. 
New Orleans Public Service 
(Ine.).: 
Consumers Electric Light & 


Power Co. 
Citizens Light & Power Co.. 


4 Estimated, 


Heat 


and vicinity. 
Valdosta, Ga.........- 


Capitaliza- 
tion 


1, 146, 000 
130, 000 


50, 000 

16, 846, 888 
7, 507, 415 

9, 515, 777 

448, 865 


1, 131, 850 
6, 195, 733 


459, 574 


} 36, 605, 509 | 


150, 000 
399, 800 
969, 500 


A holding CI cc ilttnnennhaan 


Delaware and Mary- 
land. 

Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Virginia 


New Jersey 

Columbia, N. J., and 
vicinity. 

Clovis, N. Mex. -..-..-.- 


Central New York... 
Savona, N. Y 


Central New York-._- 


Eastern New York... 


ne eccces 


New + Hampshire atagen 


New England States_. 


In ew Orleans.......... 


3, 065, 432 
8, 078, 971 


11, 234, 801 
20, 000 


~ 1,917, 400° 
173, 700 
429, 000 


28, 800 
6, 500 


12, 200 

6, 400 
27, 500 
85, 000 


273, 500 | 


760, 232 

11, 600 

50, 000 

10, 552, 700 
9, 898, 300 
5, 548, 079 


3, 385, 000 


706, 300 


* Date reported in Electrical World. 


Date of 
merger 





February.’ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do? 
Do.? 


April. 
Do. 


May.? 
Do. 


Do.? 
March. 

Do. 
July. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


‘enna 
November.? 


March.? 
April? 
August.? 
June. 
September. 
July. 
Novem ber.! 
May.’ 
July.’ 
December.’ 
October? 


January. 
December. 


June. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
October! 
Do.? 


Do. 


December. 
3 Price. 








927 


Companies involved 





Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 


. | 
Power Co.: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


Mergers of central station systems during 1925—Continued 


Territory served 


Camden Municipal oosenccoess Camden, ME ck ss wncsiteendl 
Olean Electric Light & Power | Olean, N. Y., and 
Co. | vicinity. 
rth American Co.: | ys ; 
Western Power Corporation..| aidan 


ee pi River Power Co-. 

Livingston-Niagara Power 
Co. 

Western New York Electric | 
Co. 

Bryant Power Co. 

Northeastern lowa Power C 0.: 

olwell municipal. 

Vorthern Maryland Power Co.: 
Elkton Electric Co 
Havre de Grace Electric C 0...) 
rt — Power & Light Co.: 
Mobridge Electric Co. 


Boyle Electric Co. -.........-. 
Dakota Utilities Co.......... 
New Era Power Co waneooacace | 
Sheets Electric Co........-... 
Northwest Utilities Co.: Beloit 
Water, Gas & Electric Co. 
Northwestern Light & Power 
Pierson municipal. 
Electric Power Co.: Elec- 
light and power business | 
of Cleveland, Southwestern 
Railway & Light Co. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.: 
Consumers Light & Power 
Co 
rishomingo, 
pal. | 
Oklahoma Power Co.: Okemah | 
municipal. | 
Olean Electric Light & Power 
Cuba Electric Co, 
Tail Power Co.: Shey- 
Valley Light & Power 





Okla., Munici- 


Co.: 
Otter 

enne 

Co 
Ozark Utilities Co.: 

South Missouri Power Co_... 


Southwest Electric Light & 
Mil! Co. 
Jasper Electric Co_........... 
Pacific Power & Light Co.: 
Washington-Idaho Water, 
Light & Power Co. 
Penn Central Light & Power 
Co.: United Lighting Co. 
Penna Power & Light Co.: 
East Penn Electric Co. 
Power & Electric Securities 
Corporation: 
Malone Light & Power Co. _.! 
Fort Covington Light, Heat | 
& Power Co. 
Milling & Lighting Co. 
Brashear Falls. 
ortland, Electric Power Co.: | 
St. Helens Light & Power Co. 
ublie Service Co. of Colo.: Jo- 
nopah P lacers Co. 
iblic Service Co. of Mo.: Prop- 
erty of Missouri Public Utili- | 
ties Co. in 18 communities 
iblie Service Co. of Oklaho- 
ma: Afton municipal. 


of 


Puget Sound Power & Light | 
Co.: 
Property of Northwestern 


Power & Manufacturing 
Co.in Port Angeles, Sequim. 
Silverdale, and Poulsbo. 
North Pacific Public Service 
Co. 
Sequim Light & Power Co- 
‘epublie Railway & Light Co.: 
Northeastern Ohio Power & | 
Light Co. 
Grand River Electric Light & | 
Power Co. 
Suburban Utilities Co___._._-. 
utheastern Power & Light 
Uo.: 


Meridian Light & Railway 
Co 


Hattiesburg Traction Co_-__-- 
Mobile Electric Co_.......... | 
Pensacola Electric Co______.. 

Southern Cities Power Co. 
Fayetteville Electric Light 
& Power Co. | 
uthern Cities Utilities Co.: | 
Geese. Light & Power 
0. } 

_ sm Pennsylvania Power | 
Northern Maryland 
ess Co. 

Southside Virginia Power Co.: 
Halifax Power Co.. 





Estimated, 


2 Date reported in Electrical World. 


Iowa, Lilinois, Missouri. 
Avon, N_ /Y., and 
vicinity. 
Jamestown, N, Y., and 
vicinity. 
Wilson, N. Y 
Colwell, lowa 


momtem, Md........s<s 
Havre de Grace, Md_. 


Mobridge, 8S. Dak., 
and vicinity. 


Eureka, S. Dak....... 
“Lemmon, 8. Dak._._.| 
Beloit, Wis., and vicin- 
ity. 


Pierson, Iowa 


Vicinity of Norwalk 
and Elyria, Ohio. 


Ardmore and Durant, 
Okla. 


| Tishomingo, Okla.--..- 


Okemah, Okja......-- 


Valley City, N. Dak., 
and vicinity. 


Greenfield, Mo., and 
vicinity. 

Sarcoxie, Mo., 
vicinity. 


and 


Washington and 
Idaho. 


Albion and Conneaut- 
ville, Pa. : 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Northern New York -. 


St. Helens, Oreg 

Breckenridge, Colo., 
and vicinity. 

| Missouri 





Capitaliza- 


tion 


186, 500 


| ptnns, De eee 


93, 000 


1 25, 600 
4, 237, 814 


1, 500 
3161, 000 


11, 110, 000 
50, 000 
98, 000 
83, 300 
96, 000 


237, 272 


17, 121, 699 | 


1, 591, 483 
1 21, 500 


6, 000 | 
1 64, 000 | 


1 80, 000 


3 2, 750, 000 


In Olympic Foningaie, eee ee 


Wash 


Bremerton, Wash.-...- 


Sequim, Wash 


Shore of Lake Erie 
east and west from | 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Mobile, 7 arene 
Gulf coast of Florida-.- 
Fayetteville, Tenn---- 


Hohenwald and 
Petersburg, Tenn. 


Northern Maryland... 


681, 000 


80, 000 | 


63, 300 


1, 05 

5, 225, 280 | 
3, 291, 358 
435, 000 


3, 812, 953 | 


54, 000 | 


Date of 
merger 


January.? 
| April.? 


September.’ 
October.? 
April.’ 

Do. 

Do. 
| June.? 
May.? 

Do? 
July? 


Do? 
Do.? 
Do.? 
Do? 
Do.? 


October.’ 


February.’ 





August.? 

October.’ 

April? 
Do! 


Do.? 


November.? 


Do.? 


Do? 
| January.’ 
November.? 


January. 


November.? 
Do? 


Do. 
October.? 
November ? 


February.’ 


| October.? 
November. 


Do.? 


December 3 


l*Decembe r.? 


April.? 


Do.? 
January .? 
' February.? 
August.’ 





October.? 


October.’ 
November. 
8 Price. 


Mergers of central st 


Companies involved 


Contpouten Light & Power 
Co.: | 
Consumers Light & Power 
Co. of Oklahoma. 

Hollis Light & Ice Co__-_-.-.-. | 
Southwestern Publie Service | 
Co.: City Light & Water Co. 
Standard Power & Light Corp- 

oration. 
Pittsburgh Utilities Co--_- 
United Rys. Investment Co. 
Philadelphia Co............-- 
Suburban Power Co.: Proper- 
ties of General Light & Power 
Co. in Bristolville, North 
Bristol, Bloomsfield, Louis- 
ville, Harrisburg, and Mid- | 
dlebranch. 
Southern Power Co.: 
Public Utilities Co. 
Southern Ohio Electric Co.: 
Hocking Power Co. .......---. 
Mutual Electric Co_.._.....-- 
Southern Ohio Power Co__---| 
Chas. H. Tenney & Co.: New- 
buryport as & Electric Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co.: 
Smith County Electric Co_... 


Southern | 


Murfreesboro Light & Power 


Co. 

Texas Central Power Co.: Lu- 
ling Electric Light & Power 
Co 

Texas Power & Light Co.: : Citi- 
zens Water & Light Co. 

Twin State Gas & Electric Co.: 
Jones& Linscott Electric Co. 

Union Electric Light & Power 
Co.: Mississippi River Power 


Co. 

Union Gas & Electric Co.: Ox- 
ford municipal. 

United Gas Improvement Co.: 
Iowa Light, Heat & Power 
Co. 

United Light & Power Co.: 
Plants of Ohio Utilities Co. at 

Cireleville, Delaware, 
Hieksboro and Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe Electric Railroad, 

Light & Power Co. 
Columbus Railway Power & 
Light Co. 
Blue River Power Co_-___-._. 
Continental Gas & Electric | 





Corporation. 


Utah Power & Light Co.: 
Clark Electric Power Co_---. 
Vernal Light Co______. -| 
Green River Electric Light | 

& Power Co. 
Utilities Power & Light Cor- | 
poration: } 
Colonial Gas & Electric Co_. 


Clinton Gas & Electric Co__-_-.| 


Ocean Grove Camp Meeting | 
Association. 
Valdosta Lighting Co.: 
son municipal. 
Virginia Railway & Power Co.: 
Williamsburg Power Co. 
Ware County Light & Power 
Co.: Blackshear municipal. 
Western Power Corporation: 
San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation. 
Western Reserve Power Co.: 
Properties of Cleveland & 
Southwestern Railway & 
Light Co. in Nova, West 
Salem, Sullivan, and Spen- 
eer, Ohio 
East Ohio Power & Light Co- 
Western United Corporation: 
Western United Gas & Elec- 
trie Co. 
Southern [linois Gas Co 
West Texas Utilities Co.: 
linger municipal. 
Western United Gas & Electric 


Madi- 





Co.: Fox River Electric Co. 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River 
Elec. Co. 


Western Utilities Co.: Evans 
Light Co. | 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co.: 
Marquette Electric Co F 
Village of Dane___.___--_- 
Interurban Electric Co 
Princeton Power & Light Co 
Mauston Electric Service Co_- 
Montello- Harrisville Electric 

Light & Power Co. 

Fall River Electric Co 


1 Estimated. 





North and South Car- | 25, 424, 449 


olina. 
Nelsonville, Ohio __.-! 394, 176 
Middleport, Ohio } 95, 700 
Floodwood, Ohio_. 3. 9°5, 239 


Newburyport, Mass., 
and vicinity. 


i, 849, 855 


Carthage, Tenn., and 62, 500 | 
vicinity. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 700, 000 
Luling, Tex........... 200, 000 
Lockport, Tex., and 15, 000 
vicinity. j 
Lancaster, N. H 60, 000 
| 
Missouri, Iowa, Illi- 49, 695, 460 
nois | 
Oxford, Ohio. ........- | 45, 000 | 
Northwest oe 4, 623, 101 | 
‘ } 
hs isticicracetsdsischtndinatealnniaidatinidttitaniiaiae 
CO ee ee 175, 000 
pedeasuntiongeuenaekites 41, 735, 416 
Nebraska. ______- 1, 000, 000 | 
Missouri, Iowa, Ne- } 133, 610, 294 
braska, Ohio, and 
M: anitoba. 
Tooele, Utah, and 100, 000 
vicinity. | 
Vernal, Utah________. 125, 000 
Greén River, Wyo. | 30, 000 
Newport, + and 2, 969, 741 
vicinity. 
Clinton, Iowa, and 1, 540, 000 
vicinity. | 
Ocean Grove, N. J-._.| 1239, 000 
Madison, Fla_.._._. | 30, 000 
i 
' 
Williamsburg, Va_.... 150, 000 | 
Blackshear, Ga_- 1 64, 000 


| $7, 042, 700 


Fresno, Calif., and 
vicinity. 
ici a teeta 3 45, 000 
! 
Medina, Ohio__.....-- | 200, 000 
ic aiiaicteeed | 18, 661, 611 
Bai EN re de) | 3, 065, 098 
Bailinger, Tex_..--- 85, 000 
Southern Illinois_..-.-_- I ee aaa 
..do ana ar 
Malad, Idaho-_..._. 1 143, 000. 00 
a | 30, 000. 00 
sieaeaincincaiiapiade toaaitiininaitaiiiinataias 6, 000. 00 
nedetnmnainenpimmmtatenlibinel 14, 500. 00 
cbieeeeee cise | ae 
" 179, 398. 12 


| 
I i Rete | 44,635.50 
Soa CE ae ee 29, 000. 00 | 
2 Date reported in Electrical World. 


4999 





ation syste ms during 1925—Continued 
: . Capitaliza- Date of 
Territory served tien | merger 
Waurika, Okla__...... 1 $128,000 | July.* 
Hollis, Okla_.......... | 197,000 | August.? 
Amarillo, Tex......... | 2, 784,946 | July. 
| 
5 P ennsylvania .......-.. | 26,617,901 Do. 
anaes 255, 685, 956 Do. 
Cebecnsaden saidaiehieiactdiapen 136,000 | October.? 


December.? 


Do. 

Do? 

Do.? 
April.? 
May.’ 
December. ? 


September.? 


April? 
August.? 


October.? 


August.’ 


June.’ 


August.? 


Do.? 
Do! 


October.4 
January.’ 


February.? 


November .? 
December? 


April.4 
May. 
October .? 
August.? 
October .? 
August? 


February. 


October 4 


Do. 
January.’ 


Do? 
May.? 
November. 
N 


overmber.? 


October. 


3 Price. 
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Mergers of central station systems during 1925—Continued 
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Utility mergers and purchases in 1926—Continued 









































: aaaiets Tomiie fri . Capitaliza- Date of f 7 Date of 
Companies involved Territory served tion merger Companies involved Territory served merger 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co.— Appalachian Electric Power Co. (under | Western Virginia, southern | May.' 
Continued, | supervision of American Gas & Elec- West Virginia and eastern 
Grange Litt & POR OO ssa hiccdcccsccntadedensececs | $31,500.00 trie Co.) Kentucky. 
Rose Milling Co. of Wild Rose.|_....................... 24, 000. 00 a 7 POC. Sesh cideoel Bluefield, W. Va_......-..-.- Do. 
Portage American Gas Co.__.|_-..........--.--.-.---.| 138, 659. 06 Gilbert Water & Power Co-_-_-.....-.- I FS September. 
Wastteed: Taek,’ Minet > ~@ } ooo 55 5 nee 15, 982. 31 Appalachian Power & Light Co..-..-- Charleston, W. Va.-.-..---- May.! 
Power Co. | Boyd County Electric Co_..........-- Astiend, Ryu. icssecscdcsets Do.! 
CIEE WO io sin eccnikalncunscnscecssiuaswnweta 8, 000. 00 Se Uh. ee eee eee ee Do.! 
Orfordville Light & ON oc cncac eee eee ene 22, 000. 00 | Consolidated Power & Light Co.--.--- | Huntington, We. VOswabeice Do.! 
Co. | | Chesapeake Electric Co_-..........-- | Chesapeake, Ohio.--- April.t 
Lime Ridge village...........|------ hnecaeieccanbapcaiseme aad 4, 104. 38 Dunbar Light & Power Co-_--..-..--.-.. Dunbar, W. Va-_.-.-... May.! 
Sa I eae } 28, 000. 00 Gate City Light & Power Co-_-...-..-- ir Do.! 
PUES TEEPE WENO inc cancion ficicices Wangs cosa doe | 16, 000. 00 Interstate Power Co......-...-------- Hartland, W. Va...-.--.-.-. Do.! 
Poy Sippi village.....----- sl ieiabiinaieipianiincngdeealenaie | 24, 000. 00 Kanawha Valley Power Co-.-........-- South Charleston, W. Va... Do.! 
Coloma village aici ms hse ciepilapedaieieiashesiaaoaaaan 200. 00 Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co_.| Huntington, W. Va.-..-.-.-.-.- Do.t 
Twin Bluffs Electric Co_.....|.--.-------------------- | 35, 000. 00 Lynchburg Traction & Light Co_....- Lynchburg, Va.....-......- Do.! 
Wanita MRM OO «6 5 cobs s cckacmonxeccmnudoenl | 42, 000. 00 New River Development Co...--.---- Pearisburg, Va.......------- Do. 
Electric power plant of Sarde- |...........-.-.-......-- 20, 000. 00 Roanoke Railway & Electric Co- -- esa) Meanelte, VG.....v.c.ceceses Do.! 
son Bros. at Blanchardville. | | St. Albans Electric Light & Power Co_| St. Albans, W. Va--.-....---- Do.! 
Ironton village ‘shi inl cleciadainiteaaiag ian aaa caeiiaa | 1, 200. 00 West Virginia Water & Electric Co...| Charleston, W. Va.....-.-.-- Do.! 
a ee 10, 000. 00 Arkansas Power & Light Co. (subsidiary 
DUGIIN VI WH ss a nntkicclomendsiignandesnemasiabe 10, 000. 00 of Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
Merrimac Electric Co--....-- ee ene ee 7, 850. 00 tion, supervised by Electric Bond & 
Verona village_______- a Bias OS et ee 40, 000. 00 Share Co.): 

Wisconsin Public Service Cor- | Potersfield Dam, Wis- 334, 000. 00 | July.? Arkansas Central Power Co_......---.| Little Rock, Ark..........-- October.! 
poration: Peshtigo Pulp & | Municipal electric and water plant._| Searcy, Ark_..-.---.-.-.-.-.--.-.-- November 
Paper Co. | | Arkansas Light & Power Co---.....-- Pine Bluff, Ark.......-.- .---| October.'! 

Wisconsin Valley Flectric Co.: | Waupaca, Wis-.-.--.-- | 238,060.00 | September.* Arkansas public utilities. .........-. Heber Springs_...-...-.-.-.- November.! 
Weupees Electric Service & Aeeeneng, Lighting, Ice & Water | De Vall’s Bluff, Ark..-......| March. 
tailway Co. 0. 

| a a & oe nos baaeaeee Marvell, —. ace ie Sambi pom. ‘a 

a ee ; satiny nea unicipal water and light plant....| Hamburg, Ark...........-.. yovember, 

1 Estimated, 2 Date reported in Electrical W orld. * Price. Fast Pee Power & Light er . — ebeencl Caer. 
35 y aT 1 
Utility mergers and purchases in 1926 aa Renee irene oor YT Pine Buff, Ark.-.........-- Do. 
— name nanan ree (See also Harlem Valley Electric 
Date of Corporation.) 
Companies involved Territory served mormer I EE Ci bn insectrigenrienccccdectesmessanespeeesenes April.! 
| erge —— wPommmprveme Compl bi osoole sc enddcccccacewssccacee March. 

— $$ $$$ | —-— ——- —-—- —-— tion. 

; : . : Penn Public Service Corporation..| Western Pennsyl¥ania and | April. 

Adirondack Power & Light Corporation eastern Maryland. 

(Schenectady, N. Y.) (subsidiary of Sheffield Electric Light & Power | Sheffield, Pa_--....-----.--- September 
Mokawk Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion): Ww F 0 ral stern New York .-..-.-.---- J il. 
Adirondack & Southern (Inc.) ...| Schenectady, N. Y.......-... January. Depew Te ee aaa and wee ee _ arse | lh 
Central New York Power C orpora- Ghamesiate. 0. Fok dcdvecncee May.! was CCl Gee Soe? Ce ) Sa 
tion. p J » Fi i 
Hadley Light & Power Co....-------- Hadley, N. Y........------.| January! EID omnnnesend ee Se 
Kanes Falls Electric Co...............| Glens Falls, N. Y_---------- Do. sachusetts, and Connecti- 
Granville Gas & Electric Co-_.-..... | Geanville, Bi'T. <.ccccucesen | July. cut border. 
North Creek Electric Co._........-.-- | sonnewing, N.Y ..cccccoscse | November.! Eastern New York Electric & Gas : 
Port Henry Light, Heat & Power Co...} Port Henry, N. Y-.....-.--- | December.! Co. Granville, N. ¥.— 
oe a ia Co.....----.--- eet oe romans Dwaas Electric Co.--...-.------ Hudson Falls, N. Y.-------- May.! 
Schroon Lake Lighting Corporation...| Schroon Lake, N. Y_--..--.-- 0. iin Peta i 
South Glens Falls Street Lighting | South Glens Falls, N. Y....| _Do.! sar,“ ppmmancmmeienitaaeel hae: iy meee ir ms a ~~ 
System. ‘ ; Salem Light, Heat & Power Co..| Salem, N. Y..-..------.---- Do.! 
Allied Utilities Corporation (Mills Kentucky-Tennessee group. -......- | 60 communities. ..........-- April. 
Building, | W ashington, D. C.): 5 eee Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Pow- 
Mountain States Utilities Co..._...--- | West Virginie. .............. September.! er Co. (Bowling Green, Ky.)— 
Midland Electric Service Co-.....-.| West Union, W. Va_...---.-| November.! "Murray, Ky-..-.-.ccecs-s July.! 
Salem Electric Co_............------ Salem, W. Va......--.------ Do. Municipal plants.............-- \)Gleason, Tenn. ....-.-.----- November. 
American Gas & Electric Co.: ar McKenzie, Tenn June. 
(See also Appalachian Electric Ohio River Power Co. (Can- ‘a? we iano a 
Power Co.; Electric Co. of New nelton, Ind.): : 
Jersey.) . , “on . 
Atlantic City Electric Co. (N. 32); Cannelton (municipal) Public | Cemnetton, Itid.........-o-.| March. 
we electric system............ | Gemgport, PF. Fn..ccsesenasus Do, Cloverport Ice & Light Co_. Cloverport, Ky January.' 
Ohio Power Co. (Canton)— » Light sheen ee 1 
Huron Valley Light & Power Co__--! Plymouth, I il a al | August — Electric Light | Hardinsburg, Ky--........- Do 
Municipal plant . Salineville, Ohio. ........... | January. Hawesville Water & Light Co.| Hawesville, Ky...........-. Do.! 
American Utilities Co. (Harrisburg, Pa.); | Lewisport Electric Light & | Lewisport, Ky Do.! 
(Gannett, Seelye & Fleming, Inc.): | ee AY oe oe ELS 8) ad F 
Arkansas General Utilities Co_...-.... | Werren, Am... ....--e-s0ss00 | May. Municipal electric light & | Tell City, Ind March.! 
Republic Power & Service Co....-.. | El Dorado, Smackover, and | August. water plaat. Pcl ee | 
Warren, Ark. Three Forks Utilities.......... Beattyville, Ky............- January. 
Louisiana Public Utilities Co.........| Morgan City, La........... | May. Long Island group— 
Franklinton Light & Power Co__-...| Franklinton, La. _.......... Do. Long Island Water Co.i.........- Queens and Nassau Coun- | April. 
Leesville Light & Water Works Co__| Leesville, La.......-..-.--.. | Do. ties, N. Y. 
Morgan City Ice & Electric Co__-.-.! Morgan City, La. -.....-... | Do. Patchogue Electric Light Co_._..-. Southern Long Island, N. Y. Do. 
Republic Power & Service Co___---- De Rider and Oakdale, La__. Do Manila Electric Co................. Manila P. I., and environs... Do. 
St. Tammany Ice & Manufacturing | Covington, Mandeville, Do Portsmouth power group...........-. Portsmouth, N. H., etc., and Do. 
Co. | and Abita Springs, La. . Kittery and Eliot, Me. 
Selig-Davis Light & Power Co-_...... Farmersville, La...........- Do. Clinton Light & Water Co. _.......... Clinton, Ky-...... sine July.! 
Slidell Ice & Light Co__...-........ I kena cael | Do. Meyersdale Electric Light, Heat & 
Mansfield Light & Power Co_ ........ | Mansfield, La..............| Do. Power Co.— 
Missouri General Utilities Co__....... | Perryville, Mo...........-.- Do.! Citizens’ Light, Heat & Power Co- - 
Bloomfield Electric Light & Power | Bloomfield, Mo............. Do.t Garrett Electric Light, Heat & || Meyersdale, Garrett, Salis- 
Co. Power Co. y bs er bury, and Elk Lick, Pa., |;October.' 
Missouri Electric Power Co-___._---- | Ste. Genevieve, Mo......--. Do.! es ete Electric Light, and GrantsviHe, Md. 
eo _ “ > > : . Pp a oan 1 € B . 
mary County Ice, Light & Power | Perryville, Mo..........--.- Do. Now York State Gas & Electric Ce 
a eta a il a i poration (Ithaca, N. Y.)— 
Twin City Light & Power Co_..--... Lutesville, Mo........-.-.-- Do. Berholme Power Co. (Inc.)........- Holmesville, N. Y.....-..--. December 
Oklahoma Northern Utilities Co_..... Ponca City, Okla........... Do. Brookfield Electric Light & Power | Brookfield, N. ¥ Mavs 
Blackwell Electric High Line Co_...| Blackwell, Okla...........-- Do. . ee ane Ses ee OOKHeld, N. 1 ..-----.-0-- ay. 
American Water Works & Electric Co Co. (generating plant and equip- 
oT os , . 7 o] ment excepted). 
Inec.: ; ee Ns oc Korbright, N. Y_..........| July.! 
West Penn Electric Co. -....-........]..- anna binneebibionioenone March.! Deansboro Electric Light Plant ____- Deenevete, NN. TF ccscscdesese May.! 
Keystone Power Corporation. _.....| Ridgeway, Pa._............. Do,! Delancey Electric Light Co. (Inc.) | Hamden, N. Y July.! 
Potomac Edison Co.-.......-----... | Hagerstown, Md............ Do.! (electric distribution system only). Tia S. tee 
West Penn Co--..._..._......---...| Pittsburgh, Pa.........-...- Do.! Earlville Electric Light Co_......._- Earlville, N. Y-..........-.- December 
Monongalula West Pennsylvania | Hamden Electric Light Co.__..____- oS Saar July.! 
Public Service Co. (Fairmont, Hotchkin, Malcolm G. (electric dis- | Andes, N. Y_.............-- Do.! 
W.Va): tribution system only). 
Electric Service System ---- Bethany, W. Va..<scncsancd August. Livingston Manor Electric Corpora- | Livingston Manor, N. Y_...| December. 
Weston Electric Light, Power & ‘| Weston, W. Va....... eceeee-| October.! tion. 
Water Co. Roxbury Light & Power Co. (Inc.)...| Roxbury, N.Y ......<.---- Do. 


1 Date reported in Electrical W orld. 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 
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Utility mergers and purchases in 1926—Continued 





Companies involved a Territory served | a 
ssociated Gas & Electric Co.—¢ ‘ontd. 
Ne w York State Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration—Continued. 

Seely Electric Co........----------.- Bo ee EEE December. 
Smyrna Electric Light Co......--.-- | Sherburne, N. ¥............ Do. 
Vest Burlington electric plant -.-.-.-. West re 1 i See May.! 

Windham Valley Electric Co... ...- Windham, N. Y............. December 
Plattsburgh Gas & Electric Co. 

(N. Y.)— } 

Champlain Electric Co.......-.---- Champlain, N. Y..-.-........-. August.! 

Chasm Power O00. ......-..<0<..cse« | Chateaugay, N. Y....--.-..-- | Do.! 

White, Norman I. (plant) a Ellenburg, N. Y.......-..... | Do.! 
United Light, Heat & Power Co-....- Stoyestown, Pa.__.........-. October.! 
Wayside Electric Co.........-..---<<} Quemahoning, Shade, Do.! 

. Stoneycreek, and Shanks- 
ville, Pa. 
White Oak Light, Heat & Power Co-.-| Hollsopple, Pa-............. July 
Athens municipal plant (Ala.): Lake- | Lakeland, Fla_.............. Do.' 
land municipal plant. 
Atlantie Public Utilities (Inc.): 

Caribou Water, Light & Power Co. | Maine....................-.. Do. 

(Maine): New Sweden Light & 

Power Co. 
Edisto Public Service Co............- 14 communities in South | March. 

Carolina. 

Electric properties in_...............| Fairfax and Varnville, 8.C.| August. 

Municipal electric light plant .-...-.-- Branchville, 8. C............ October. 
Ohio Northern Public Service Co_...-. | Bowling Green, Ohio........| March, 
Provincetown Light & Power Co-..--. Massachusetts. ............-. Do. 





Avon River Power Co. (Windsor, Nova 
Scotia).eastern and middle portion of 
Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia: 


Gaspereaux River Light, Heat & | Wolfville, Nova Scotia.....- July.! 
Power Co. 
Windsor Electric Light & Power Co_.| Windsor, Nova Scotia__..... May.! 
Baleh (A. C.), Kerchoff (W. G.), and } Hanford. Calif.............. January. 
Meyer (Ben. R.): Hanford Gas & 
Power Co. 
Bangor Hydro-Electrie Co. (Bangor, | Cherryfield, Me__..........- July. 


Me.): Cherryfield Electric Light Co. 

International Paper Co_-.............. Water-power rights, dam, 
etc., pertaining to hydro- 
electric development at 
West Enfield, Me 

Sorrento electric light plant. .....-..-.. Des BE in cencctneence Do. 

Benton County Utilities Corporation 
(Charles Page, Sand Springs, Okla.): 


Electris POOP C vane cceccceccccccecsute po ee January.! 

Muntelnel Pati centnncsccascnsenses Gravette, Sulphur Spring: Do.' 
and Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Willmer:@ Coe. 9. Bincsccssccuonssmed I SOS ncccicnnetncnninnei Do.! 


British Columbia Electric Railway Co.: 
British Columbia Electric Power & 
Gas Co. 
Bridge River Power Co.........---- 
British Columbia Gas Co 
British Columbia Rapid Transit Co.) 














Bee BOE Ullisesccénncnsinencet rN a March.! 
Veneouter Gas OG... .nnanscdcntenqou | 
Vancouver Island Power Co......-.- | 
Vancouver Power Co. ..........---- | 
VNU CEP Ctccinxsncanteckécenene 
Western Powe? Oes..ccacccccadeces< i] 

iffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Cor- 
poration: 

Bradford Electric Co. (Bradford, Pa.): | Port Allegany, Pa......:-..- October.' 
Municipal electric plant. 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario @ower | Portions of towns of Verona | May.! 
Co. : aaamet N. Y.): Ottman, Wil- and Vienna, N. Y 
Nam 

lonawanda Power Co. (North Tona- | Grand Island, N. Y---..... January.! 
wanda, N. Y.): Grand Island Light 
& Power Corporation. 

Canada Northern Power Corporation: | Timmins, Ontario, only.....| April.! 
Porcupine Telephone & Power Co., | 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co. | 

Canada Power Corporation (subsidiary | Fillmore, N. Y......-.....-- March..! 
of Mohawk Valley Co.): Genesee Val- 
ley Power Co. 

Canada International Paper Co. (Inter- 

national Paper Co., New York): 
_ a Co. (Canadian Pacific | Hull, Quebec..............- May.! 
rt. R.) 
Hull Electric Ry. Co. (Canadian |..... ik icibneth Aiken ilk ecanceameniieeanin Do.! 
Pacifie R. R.). 
Carolina Power & Light Co. (subsidiary 
of National Power & Light Co., 
under supervision of Electric Bond 
& Share Co.): 
Asheville Power & Light Co.........- April.! 
8 "aera | Do. 
Carolina Power & Light Co.__.......- Do.! 
Laurinburg Light & Power Co.......- | Laurinburg, N. C..........- September. 
Madison Light & Power Co..........- Marshall, N. C..... 2 May. 
Municipal lighting plant... -.........- | Littleton, N. C....- .-.| August.! 
Pigeon River Power Co__..........-.- OSS A Re ry April.) 
North Carolina Electrical Power Co.| Western North Carolina_...| March.' 
Canton Electric Co. hates Tren sictatititisnnintbitielieaaie Do.! 
Warrenton Electric Light Co. (munic- |fWarrenton, N. C_........-.| August.! 
ipal). nee Oe cite November.! 
Yadkin River Power Co..............| Raleigh, N. C_.............. April.) 
Carolina Electric Co. ..............- © BENE, 36 Dcccconmicskens May. 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.): 
Citizens’ Railroad, Light & Power Co.| Beacon, N. Y.......<-<-«<-- January.! 
Fishkill Electric Ry. Co............-- ate lial Do. 
Southern Dutchess Gas & Electric Co-|- i ae Do.! 
Stissing Light & Power Co. (Inc.)_... Pine a: Na: Deecinincncnaiions August. 





Wappingers Electric Corporation -_... Wappingers Falls, N. Y.....| January.' 
1 Date reported in Electrical World, 
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Date of 
merger 


Companies involved Territory served 








Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
(Springfield, Ml.) (subsidiary of Mid- 
die West Utilities): 


" 
| 





Alvin Grain & Electric Co............ | Alvin, Bismarck, Arm- | January. 
Strong, Potomac, Hen- 
ning, and Illiana, Dl. 
Anchor Electric Light Co.__.......... IE, Miicitdeindinities da ade | November.! 
Cambria Light, Heat & Power Co... --| | ae | April.! 
Coatsburg, Farina, and | July.! 
Electric properties. ...................} Littleton, Ill | 
jo SS | October.! 

Liberty Electri¢ Co___................ © RARE I IG dite ce camancnyen } Do.! 

Loraine Electric Light & Power Co_-.-.} Loraine, I__..............-- } August 

Mendon Electric Light & Power Co__| Mendon, IJ__.____._._..._.. | October. 

Middletown Light & Power Co.____.. | Middletown, Ill._......_....! July. 

Belleflower, Fisher, and | January.’ 
fone i. | peeeets! 
ini ie ateel ali SOGls H..cadtdccceuudas | March. 

Municipal electric systems__.... einen Brookport, lli............... | April. 

Creal Springs and Kin- | July.! 
) ’ mundy, Ill. i 

New Holland Light & Power Co.____- | New Holiand, Il_._........- | May.! 

Rossville Electric Light Co___....___. S Messeiile, DR... ccccdccce<cse) CONG 

Sadorns Light & Power Co___..______- j{-~)  Saa ee | August 

Central Iowa Power &LightCo.(Water- |Pioneer, Iowa.............-- Do.! 
loo, Iowa): (subsidiary of American 

Gas Co.) municipal light & power | 

plant. | 

Central Power & Light Co. (subsidiary 
of Middle West Utilities Co., 
through Central & South West 
Utilities Co.): 

— electric light & power Wellington, Ter_...........- September! 
plart. 

Texas Central Power Co_...........-- | San Antonio, Tex........... August.! 

Cotulla Light & Iee Co___ 2. fon SE aa: March.! 

Goliad Supply Co....................- eee Do.! 

Beearvne Electric Light & Power Hebronville, Tex..........-.- Do.! 

lant. | 

Pagel Electric & Ice Co............... | Schulenburg, Tex........... Do.! 

Sabinal Utilities Co..................- 2 I TN cn ienennmnaance Do.! 

= Rivers Electric Light & Power | | Three Rivers, Tex. -........- Do.! 

"lant 
Contral PublicServicc Co.(A.E. Pierce, 
Chicago, IIl.°: 

Central Gas & Electric Co.— 
I April. 
Consolidated Water Co of Subur- Cee eee | Do 

ban New York. 
Hoosier Public Utility Co. (Greens- 

burg, Ind.): | 

Central States Gas Co... ...___._. | Vineennes, Ind___..........- Do 

Greensburg Gas & Electric Co..__| Greensburg, Ind_._._...-___| January! 

Princeton Utilities Co___......__.. Princetem, 160. ........<..«<. April. 
Houghton County Electric Light Co.| Houghton, Mich_.......___- Do. 
Houghton County Traction Co... ..|..._.do | Do 


aaa ft # 
Albion Electric Light & Gas Co___) Albion, I | February.' 


Atlanta Electric Light & Power | Atlanta, IIJ_..............--- January.' 
Co } 

Atwood Electric Light & Power | Atwood, Iil_...........-- ...| February.’ 
Co. | 

Belleflower Light & Power Co____' Belleflower, Tll_.......____-- Do.! 

Bement Electric Light & Power | Bement, III___._.....-- poser Do. 
Co | 

Freeport Gas Co_.......- DPN TIN oc oecicteieaecninend Do. ! 

Homer Electric Light & Power Co., Home ad ad i Do.! 

Lincoln Water & Light Co_______- TM ! Do.! 
Hullinger Light & Power Co_...| San Jose, M__......-..-....- March.! 
Philo Light, Heat & Power Co...) Philo, i. ini Do.! 


Mount Pulaski Electric 
Heat & Power Co. 


Light, | Mount Pulaski, ml. February 





Royal Light & Power Co. SS) ee es, April 
Lower Peninsula Power Co (Frank- 
fort, Mich.)— 
Benzie County Power Co. ...._... Frankfort, Mich............ Do. 
Eesley Light & Power Co____....- Plainwell, Mich___........_- | Do. 
M. & W. Light & Power Co____.. | Wayland, Mich_............ Do. 
Maine Public Utility Co — 
Carleton Electric Co.............- Woodstock, New Bruns-;| February 
| wick, Canada 
Easton Electric Co_............... I TN Do. 
Fort Kent Electric Co............| Fort Kent, Me__.....-----_- | Do. 
Gould Electric Co.__.............. | Presque Is sle, | SIRS | Do. 
Katahdin Electric Co__........... PU, SUIS oc icrinscem ane __| August 
Maine & New Brunswick Elec- | Presque Isle, Me_........--- February 
tric Power Co. (Ltd.). 
Woodstock Electric Railway | Woodstock, New Bruns- | Do. 
Light & Power Co. wick, Canada 
Wisconsin Public Utility Co— | West Bend, Wis_........._-} Do 
West Bend Heating & Lighting 
Co. | 
Central Public Utility Co —Michigan | Two hydroelectric develop- | April 
Water Power Co. ments on Thorneapple 
: River at Ada and Cas- | 
cade 
Southern Gas & Power Co_._._._..-.. Lexington, Ky.-........-..-.. December.! 
Central States Electrie Co. (Cedar | | 
Rapids, Iowa): | 
Alpha electric plant...........-<<<<--- PS ree. September.! 


October! 
December 


fKanawha, lowa___...-- 


Municipal electric distribution system \Laurens, lowa 


_ te Ne ee rials einem November 
Municipal electric light plant ......... {Homer: es ee Sane. 
Central States Power & Light Corpora- | 
tion (Davenport, Iowa.): | 
Arkansas Public Service Co.........-- Blytheville, Ark. o<<-----| January.! 
Berryville Mining Co....-.......... Oe: September 
Green Forest Milling & Elevator Go_| Green Forest, Ark.......---! Do, 
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; imeui x . Date of 
Companies involved Territory served merger 
Centra! States Power & Light Corpora- 

tion—Continued. | 

Central Light & Power Co_.....--.---- 11 communities in North | September.'! 
Dakota. 

Fessenden Light & Power system_.| Fessenden, N. Dak.........] March. 
Hawkeye State Power Co_..........-. | Fone ON iit tials January. 
Lone Star State Power Co... --| Floresville, Tex. ............ Do. 
Missouri Electric Power Co__...--.--- Marshfield, Mo..........-.. Do. 
Missouri Power Development Co.-.... Willow Springs, Mo.......- Do.! 

Puxico Light & Water Co....-.----- | a eee February.! 
Nebraska Electric Power Co-..-.-.------ | 22 communities in Nebraska. September.! 

Municipal light & water plant__...-| Gordon, Nebr.........1....| November. 

Sheridan Electric Service Co_....-.- | Rushville, Nebr__.....-._._. January. 
Northeastern lowa Power Co---_------| 75 communities in lowa_--_- Septem ber.! 

Municipal plant & distribution | Bassett, lowa............... December.! 

system. | 
Southeast Missouri Public Service Co.| Missouri.............-...... January.! 
Central Wisconsin Power Co. (Madi- | 

son), (subsidiary of Middle West 

Utilities C o., through North West | 

Utilities Co.): 

Caroline ElectricCo-................. ne Win i odndidnakiad July.! 
Marion Light & Power Co_........-.. DEOKIOR, Wi. wu ccsnaucckéioce, January.! 
Wall-Spalding Co. (water-power prop- | Big Falls, Wis. ............. Do.t 
erties). 
Chickasha Gas & Electric Co. (Okla.), | Tuttle, Okla...............- April. 

(subsidiary of Middle West Utilities 

Co, through Central & South West 

7 Co.): Sloan Electric Plant, 

a 
Cities Service Co. (Henry L. Doherty | 

interests): 

Bluff City Electric Light & Power Co.| Bluff City, Temn_........... November.! 
DeKalb Power & Light Co_._._...-.. | are | December.! 
Electric Utilities Co. (Missouri): 

Electric Service Co. ..............-- yogi Anderson, Pineville, rat 1 

Noel Mill & Power Co.....-.------- i peed y: 

Indiana River Power Co_.......--.. | Lanagan and Goodman, Mo.) June.! 
Empire District Electric Co. (Joplin, | Seneca, Mo..-............... | July.t 





ro municipal light & power 

ant. 

Ohio Public Service Co. (Cleveland, | Sheffield Lake Village, Ohio.} October. 
Ohio): Electric Light & Power 
System. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado (Den- 

ver, Colo.): : 
Brighton Ice, Light & Power Co__.| Brighton, Colo__...........- February.! 
Grand Junction Gas & Electric Co..| Grand Junction, Colo......- March.! 
Grand Junction ice plant_........ 
Grand River Valley Railway 









Municipal lighting plant...........- Brush, Colo . 
Municipal electric plant............. | Sedg wick, CMO nscsctcmeceeiannin | Deeember.! 
Pameeges LANG Ce... .<cicnncancccnce | Palisades, IN «sco nekteameninie March.! 
Rifle Light, Heat & Power Co_....- | Rife, Colo. ........-...c.00- May.! 
Suburban Light & Power Co______.- | BE, CRE... nccnnccenntocs January.! 


St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Co. (St. Joseph, Mo.)— F 
Rughvilte Electric Light & Power | Suburbs of St. Joseph, Mo-.| April.! 


Munici SD I a oncinadminengusnendl 
Taney Light & Water Co_............ 
Toledo Edison Co. (Toledo, Ohio)— 

Beverly Service Co_................. 


Citizens’ Heat, Light & Power Co. 
(Winchester, Ind.): Jantha Light & 
Fuel Co. 

Clay, C. M. (Simpson, Thacher & | Helena, Mont.............-- December.! 
Bartlett, New York): Helena Light 
& Railway Co. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 

(Ohio) (subsidiary of North Amer- 
ican Co.): 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Rail-| Ohio...............--....--- January.! 
road Co. (electric light and power 
properties). 





United Light & Power Co____-.._...- Gensva, Ohile......c-<pacee-ee Do.! 
Grand River Electric Light & Power | Rock Creek, Eagleville, | April.! 
Co. Austinburg, and territory 


along main east and west 
highways between Ash- 
tabula and Geneva. 


Municipal light plant_................. Chadrom, ORIG, .ccocessccess January.! 

Municipal power & light plant........ Conneaut, Ohio_...........- Do.t 

Northeastern Ohio Power & Light | Kingsv ille and North Kings- | April. 
Co. ville and section of main 


highway between Ash- 

tabula and Conneaut. 
Suburban Utilities Co................- Geneva-on-the-Lake and Do.! 
other lake shore commu- 
nities between Geneva-on- 
the-Lake and Ashtabula. 
Colorado Utilities Corporation (Troy, 
Graham & Co., Chicago): 


Craig Light & Power Co.............- Orele, Cole... c.nesccocceses] MM 
Hayden Milling & Power Co....------ Hayden, Colo...---..------- | Dot 
Oak Creek Service Co................- | Oak Creek, Colo............ Do.t 
Steamboat Service Co____- | Steamboat Springs, Colo.... Do.! 
—— Gas & Electric C ‘orporation 
(W. Va.): 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co_......... Vi es, Kentucky, and | July.! 
Ohio 
Ohio Fuel Corporation................ f PU, PA. wcccnccesscia Do.! 
Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric 
Co.: | 
Ashley Light, Heat & Power Co. (sold | Ashley, Ohio................ Do.! 


to Morrow Public Service Co., Car- 

dington, Ohio). 
Richwood Light, Heat & Power Co...| Richwood, Ohio.............| August.! 
1 Date reported in Electrical World, 
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Columbus Railway Power & Light Co. 
(subsidiary of United Light & 
Power Co., through Continental 
Gas & Electric Corporation, a sub- 
oon of United Light & Railways 

%o.): 


Centerburg Electric Co. .-............} Centerburg, Ohio........... 
Mount Sterling municipal plant__.___- 
Commonwealth Power Corporation (see 
also Consumers Power Co., Ohio 
Edison Co. (Springfield, Ohio)): 
Belle Center Light & Power Co_-..-- 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Co. (Evansville, Ind.): Fort Branch 
Electric Light Co. 
Southern Michigan Light & Power 
so. (Hudson, Mich.): 


Belle Center, Ohio.......... 


Fort Branch, Ind-..........- January.” 








Community Power Co-............- Carson City, Mich_......... a 
Lake Shore Electric System._......- Douglas, Saugatuck, and | July. 
Shorewood, Mich. 


Ravenna-Conklin-Marne Power Co.| Ravenna, Conklin, Marne, | September.! 


and Eastmanville, Mich. 


Tennessee Electric Power Co. (Chat- | Murfreesboro, Tenn........- March.! 
tanooga, Tenn.): Murfreesboro 
Light & Power Co. 
Commonwealth Utilities Corp. (Wiley 
F. Corl, St. Louis, Mo 
Louisiana Ice & Utilities, Gens: ), Elec- | Bunkie, Colfax,and Lutcher, | January. 
tric light and power plants. La. 
—— electric light & water | Mansura, La__.............- September. 
plant. 
Small properties in...............----- cntnearcekentmsecs February.! 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Connecticut Electric 
Service Co.): 
Meriden Electric Light Co............ saeiomn, ME Scernpannenceth March.! 
DL enema Do.t 
New Milford eee Light Co....... New Milford. Reennanesenel Do! 
Westport Electric Co................. Westport, ee Do. 
Woodbury Electric Co................ Woodbury, Conn-.......-.- Do! 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore: 
Freedom District Electric Light Co...| Near Eldersburg, south. of | January.' 
: Westminister, Md. 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Co.: | Holtwood, Pa_.........--.-- Do.! 
(10,000 shares of sto¢k, par $100). 
Consolidated Water Power Co. (Wis- | Bironand Wisconsin Rapids,| May.! 
consin Rapids, Wis.) subsidiary of is. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co. (water power developments in). 
eS Ar Wisconsin Rapids........... June.t 
Consumers Power Co. (Jackson, Mich.) 
(subsidiary of Commonwealth 
Power Corporation): 
Gregory Electric Light Plant__....... Gregory, Mich_... September. 
Ionia Water Power & Electric Co____. Ionia, Mich._..-.. March. 
Municipal lighting pant i ae Reed City, Mich Do.! 
Municipal power plant... .-.......... Frankenmuth, Mich.......-. September.! 
nome River Electric Light & Power | Rockford, SS Do. 
atta Michigan Light & Power Co.| Hudson, Mich.............. Do. 
Continental Light & Power Co.: Muni- | 8t. Jo. Tex..............-..- March.! 
cipal electric light plant. 
Day & Zimmermann, (Inc.) (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.): 
General Public Utilities Co.— 
Consolidated Power & Light Co....| Deadwgod, . ae May.! | 
ee SL eae: Rapid City, 8. Dak......... Do. 
Gothenburg Light & Power Co___..- Gothenburg, Nebr. ......... Do.! 
Gulf Public Service Co__............ RE a ae Do.! 
Municipal lighting plant__.......... Alamogordo, N. Mex-_-...-- September.’ 
Nebraska Light & Power Co__.....-. McCook, Nebr..........--.- May.! 
Southwestern Public Service Co... New Mexico, Arizona, and Do.! 
Texas. 
Muntigal electric light & ice | McLean, Tex............... December.' 
Plant. 
Derby Gas & Electric Corporation (sub- 
sidiary of Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation:) 
Derby Gas & Electric Co............. rs Shelton, and An- \ August.! 
Wallingford Gas Light Co___.......... sonia, Conn. r 
East Texas Public Service Co. (Mar- 
shall) (subsidiary of Middle West 
Utilities Co. through American Pub- 
lic Service Co., a subsidiary of 
Central & South West Utilities 
Co.): 
Carthage Electric & Ice Co..........-. Casthege. TWet......ccgouscven Do.! 
Center Electric & Ice Co...........-.. CE, BOlscdcakiselvaccced Do.! 
Home Light & Ice Co................. eae eee February! 
Tenaha Electric & Ice Co............- i a SAMENESS August.! 
Eastern New Jersey Power Co. (Asbury 
Park, N. J.) (subsidiary of Utilities 
Power & Light Corporation): 
naeeas Mills Electric Light & Power | Browns Mills, N. J.-------- June.! 
so. 
New Egypt Light, Heat, Power & | New Egypt, N.J-.-.......-.-.- Do.! 
Water Co. 
Fee Utilities Corporation (Chicago, 
Municipal plant... ................---- Urbanna, Va..........------ Septem ber.' 
People’s Lent Heat & Power Cor- | West Point, Va..........--. Do.! 
poration 


Electric Co. ‘of New Jersey (Bridgeton, | Mullica Hill, N. J 
N. J.) (subsidiary of American Gas & 
Electric Co.): Harrison Heights Im- 
provement Oo. 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 
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Companies involved Territory served ok 
— el — 
Electric Bond & Share Co. (see also 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co., Florida 
Power & Light Co., Houston Light 
& Power Co., Idaho Power Co., 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Lehigh 
Power Securities Co, Louisiana | 
Power & Light Co.): 
American & Foreign Power Co.— 
Havana Electric & Utilities Co.....-. Habana, :Cuba.............. July. 
Havana Electric Ry., Light & 
Power Co. (Havana, Cuba): 

Cuban Utilities Co............-..- } j Seatinee and Camaguey, | August.! 

Havana Electric Ry., Light & | Habana, Cuba-............. Do.! 
Power Co. 

Mississippi Power & Light Co. (Jack- 
son) (subsidiary of Electric Power | 
& Light Corporation)— 
Home Light & Power Co. (munici- I Fititinccsneneece January.'! 
pal plant). | 
P a 1 Electric Light & Power Co-_-.) Sardis, Miss................ .| July. 
Planter’s Oil Mills (lighting and i ice- Os DER diccdséawetl January.' 
making plant). | 
Sunflower Light, Ice & Power Co--. | Indianola, i iinciiincctaddl September. 
Pacific Power & Light Co. (Portland, 
Oreg.) (subsidiary of American | 
Power & Light Co.)— 
Inland Power & Light Co.— . , 

Deschutes Power Co_.........-.---] Prineville, Oreg...........-- | January.! 
Bend Water, Light & Power Co.| Bend, Oreg---.--....-.-.-.--.../ Do. 
Deschutes Power Co..........--| Prineville, Oreg_-.......--.. | Do. 

Enterprise Electrie Co. __.-.....-- Enterprise, Oreg-..........- | Do.! 

Grangeville Electric Light & | Grangevilie, DO iis i cescel | Do.! 
Power Co. } 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. } 

(Allentown, Pa.) (subsidiary of | 

Lehigh Power Securities Corpora- 

tion)— 

Duryea Borough-Luzerne Power & | 
Light Co. Pennsylvania. .......--..-...- | May. 
Exeter-Luzerne Power & Light Co-_. | 
Lehighton Electric Light & Power | Lehighton, Pa.......-....--.- | June.! 
Co. ' i 
Palmerton Lighton Co.........-.-.--- | ee July. 
Panther Valley Electric Co----.-.--- pen 9 eo | June.! 
Pittston-Luzerne Power & L ight Co. PORRSyI VENER. « ...<~.6200-0 | May 
— Haven Light, Heat & Power | ll White Haven, East White | August.! 
Dennison Electric Co..-.........-.. | Haven,and Tannery, Pa. | 
Texas Power & Light Co. (subsidiary 

of American Power & Light Co., 

through Southwestern Power & 

Light Co.): 

Cameron Water Power & Light Co.| Cameron, Tex-.-..........-..-.- | January,! 
Llano Electric Light & Power Plant | Llano, Tex.............-...- } April.! 
(Liano Milling & Manufacturing. 
Co.). 
Municipal light and power depart- | Nacogdoches, Tex.......-..- March.! 
ment. 
| Municipal light, water & ice plant...; Canton, Tex.-.......-.......- December.! 
lexas Public Utilities Co. (Dallas, | 

Tex.) (subsidiary of American 

Power & Light Co., through 

Southwestern Power & Light 

Co.)— 

Asheroft & Sons (B. F.) Electric | Sulphur Springs, Tex....-.-| January.' 
Light & Power Plant. ; 
Bellville Cotton Oil Co...........- Bellville, Tex...............| April. 
San Marcos Utilities Co............- San Marcos, WOR. ccccnccucs | April. 

Utah Power & Light Co. (Salt Lake 

City) (subsidiary of Electric Pow- 

er & Light Corporation): 4 . - 

Green River Electric Light & Power | Green River, Wyo--..-.----- September. 

Co. 

Moab Power & Light Co__........-. Moab, Utah. o----<-----| October.! 

Municipal electric light & power | Green River, ects | August.' 
plant. 

Western Colorado Power Co.: Tel- | Salt Lake City, Utah....... September. 


luride Power Co. (Colorado de- 
partment). 
Eleetrie Publie Service Co.: 
Colorado Central Power Co 


Arapahoe Electric Light & Power 
Co. 
Jefferson County Power & Light Co. 
Oklahoma Utilities Co. (Fairfax, Okla): 
Fairfax Electric Light, Heat & Power 
plant. 
Hominy, Ice, Light & Power Co_... 
Ralston Light, Power & Water 
Works. 
Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Co. 
Empire Power Corporation (E. L. Phil- 
lips interests): 
Empire Gas & Electric Co 
Long Island Lighting Co_...........-. 
New York Central Electric Corp_.... 
Samanta’ Electric Light Co-_- 
Municipal electric plant 
Richmond Light, Heat & Power Co- 
United Gas & Electric Corporation. 
Engineers Public Service Co. (New 
York, N. Y.) (under executive man- 
agement of Stone & Webster (Inc.)): 
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16 communities near Den- | December.'! 


ver, Colo. 





Englewood, Colo..........-- Do.! 
ly Se necndcnemmnanne Do.! 
POE Si iicccacsansans January.! 

| 
Hominy, Okla...... aeteeaam baal | July. 
a August 
PN OR nncsimaconsip | Septembe 

| 

| 
ee | February.t 
i") 4 > ee | Do.! 
Perry, N. ¥ | Do.t 
Hammondsport, } } Do.! 
Savona, N. Y A pril.t 
Richmond, Ind. ............ | March. 
New York, N. Y....... e«e--| January.! 


| 
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Companies involved 





Engineers Public Service Co.—Con. 
Baton Rouge Electric Co_...........- 
Eastern Texas Electric Co 

Gulf States Utilities Co. (Lake 
Charles, La.)— 
Light & Power properties of East- 
ern Texas Electric Co. 
Municipal light plant. 
El Paso Electric Co........ 
Key West Electric Co_............-... 
Savannah Electric & Power Co._...-- 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. (Rich- 
mond, Va.): 
Bowling Green Light & Power Co-- 
Municipal plant....................- 
Smithfield Power Co______-. 

Fayette Utilities Co. (Oak Hill, w.V a.): 
Fayette Public Service Co_........- 

Florida Power & Light Co. (Miami, | 

Fla.). (Subsidiary of American 
Power & Light Co.; under supervi- 
sion of Electric Bond & Share Co. ): 
Brevard County Power Co. 
Daytona Public Service Co 
Hollywood Electric, 
Department. 
Miami Beach Electric Co__.........-- 
Miami Electric Light & Power Co_... 
Ormond Supply Co..................- 
St. John’s Electric Co..............<. 
Southern Utilities Co. ...............-. 


Municipal distribution systems -..---- 
Municipal electric plants.............-. 





Light & W ater. 


Municipal light plant................-- 
Municipal plant 
Foshay, W. B. 
Minn.): 
Peoples Light & Power Corporation— 
Peoples Arizona Gas & Electric Co.: 
Globe Electric Light & Gas Co___. 
Peoples California Hydro-Electric 
Corporation— 
Alturas Electric Power Co.....--- 
Fort Bragg Electric Co___........- | 
Mendocino Light & Power Co-_---| 
Peoples Hydro-Electric Vermont 
Corporation— 
Montpelier & Barre Light & 
Power Co. 
Green Mountain Power Co. -.....- 
Vergennes Electric Co---- aia 
Peoples lowa City Water Works | 
Corporation: Iowa City Water | 
Werns Ca....... 
Peoples Minnesota Gas & Electric | 
Cc orporation— 
Bemidji a 
Crookston Gas Co- be 
Henderson Light & ‘Power Co....- 
Waconia Light & Power Co.___--.; 
Peoples West Coast Hydro-Electric | 
Corporation (Newport, Oreg.)— | 
West Coast Power Co.— 
Adams County Light & Power | 
Co. 
Burns Power & Light Co..-....- 
Clatskania Power & Light Co__- 
Florence Electric Co-.-........... 
General Light & Power Cor- | 
poration. 
flwaco Light & Power Co_...... 
Shorley Light & Power Co____.. 
Skamania Light & Power Co_- 
Waldport Light Co 
Willapa Power Co. ............. 
Wood River Power Co..._...-... 
Peoples Wisconsin Hydro-Electric | 
Corporation— 
Municipal Water Supply ---_.._-- 
Municipal Power Corporation_ 
New Richmond Power Co 


Co. (Minneapolis, 


Midland Power Co. -.................. 
Viborg Electric Service Co............ 
Fulton County Gas & Electric Co. 
(Gloversville, N. Y.) (subsidiary of 
Mohawk Hudson Power Corpora- 


tion): Broadalbin Electric Light & 
Power Co. 
Gage County Electric Co. (Beatrice, 


Nebr.): Black Bros. (light and power 
service). 

Galveston Electric Co. (Galveston, 
Tex.) (under executive management 
of Stone & Webster (Inc.) ): Brusb 
Electric Co. 

Gary Heat, Light & Water Co. (Ind.): 
Municipal electric lighting systems. 
General Engineering & Management 
Corporation. (See also Inland 

Power & Light Co.) 
Fitkin Utilities (Inc.)— 
Campbell Electric Light & Power 
Co. 
CO CE Giiccanitncadsandes 
James (R. L.), electric light plant--_- 


tens Gables, 


Iiwaco, Wash -._-_- 


Territory served 





Beaumont, Tex. ............ 
Lake Arthur, La............| 
Dt EE  icenetdinbense 
Key West, Fia.............. | 
Savannah, Ga 


Bowling Green, Va.....-.-.-.. 
Tappahannock, Va_......-...| 
Smithfield, Va...........-..} 
Fayetteville, W. Va 


COG Bi adidnceectsoune 
Daytona, Fla__- 
Hollywood, Fla 


Miami Beach, Fla.........- 
Miami, Fla- due ' 
Ormond, Dall on atbannacta 
St. Augustine, a 
eee } 
a 
Punta Gorda, Fia 

Delray and Florida City, 

a. 

, *, ears — 
ee 


Ga Ale cosnnecneieens 


Ns SIs trircinacccn isin 
Fort Bragg, Calif_........... 
Mendocino, Calif. .........-. 


es Becinaesontiee 


Montpelier, Vt 
Vergennes, Vt 


| Iowa City, Iowa............ 


| Minnesota 
nn eneee 
“Henderson, Minn______- 
Waconia, Minn 


Cambridge, Idaho 


ee 
Clatskanie, Oreg 
Florence, Oreg 
Shelton, Wash 


Reedsport, Oreg. .-....--- 
Stevenson, Wash_........... 
Waldport, Oreg-__._-- 
South Bend, Wash 


Hailey, ead, Was......--. 


See 
Wisconsin___. 
New Richmond, 
Amery, Wis... ‘ 
Northwestern Minnesota__- 
Viborg, i hii atie ademas 
Broadalbin, N. Y 


eas 


ORION, TROOT dcccccccascces 


Galveston, 


SD ndceneadndnntiein 


Gary, 


Campbell, 


CO EE 
tl ilasndemeememumuneeis 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 


Date of 
merger 


May.! 
January.' 


November. 


September. 

March.! 
Do. 
Do.! 


August. 
January. 
April. 


September. 


May. 
January: 
August 


January.! 
Do. 
Do.! 
Do.! 
Do.! 

April.t 

November. 

October.! 


August.! 
January.' 


Septembe, .! 


October.! 
August.' 
October.! 


Do.!! 


Do.!! 
August.! 


September 


Do. 

Do. 
July 

Do. 


November.! 


October 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do. 
Deo. 
Do 
Do 
November 


May.! 

Do.! 
November. 
May 

Do.! 

Do.! 
October. 


Novem ber.! 
May.! 
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Utility mergers and purchases in 1926—Continued 








Date of 
merger 


Companies involved Territory served 


Engineering & Management 
Corporation—C ontinued. 
Florida Power Corporation— 











Central Florida Power Co-.-......-- 

Pinellas County Power Co........-- St. Petersburg, Fla.........- Do.! 

West Florida Power Co__..........- | Tallahassee, Fla............. Do.! 

e Georgia- Florida Power Co.— 
Bainbridge Power Co.........-.---- | Southwestern Georgia, in vi- | May. 
| cinity of Bainbridge, Ga. 
Municipal electric light plant_-..- ge. eee March, 
Seminole Power Co_.......--------- | Southwestern Georgia, in vi- Do. 
cinity of Bainbridge, Ga. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co.— | Atlantic Highlands and | June.! 
New Jersey Gas & Electric Co.— Barnegat, N. J. 
Municipal plants. 
National Public Service Corporation— 

Tide Water Power Co.’(Wilming- | Wallace, N. O..............- September. 
ton, N. C.)—Duplin Light & 
Power Co, 

Virginia Public Service Corporation.| Charlottesville, Va.........- April.t 
Alexandria Light & Power Co_-_.-.| Alexandria, Va.............. | Yo.1 
Appomattox Light & Power Co_..| Appomattox, Va..........-.- | August. 
Charlottesville & Albemarle Rail- | Virginia....................- | July.! 

way Co. 
Newport News & Hampton Rail- |....do......................- January.! 
way, Gas & Electric Co. 
South Side Virginia Power Co.-..| South Boston, Va..........- March.! 
Luray Power Co.............-.- Luray, Va--....... February,! 
Virginia Northern Power Co-_..... Warrenton, Va_._. April.! 
Virginia Western Power Co......- Clifton Forge, Va.-.........- Do.) 
Western United Corporation— 

Aurora, Elgin, Fox River Electric | Elgin, Ill...................-- February.! 
Co. 

Southern Illinois Gas Co____......-- Murphysboro, Ill.........-.- Do! 

Western United Gas & Electric Co._| Aurora, Ill_.............---- Do.) 
Pet River. Pawel OO kn- cadens cccclhcacusecemmnnenensbtieas November. 

General Gas & Electric C orporation 
(Del ): 
Broad River Power Co. (Columbia, 
8S. C.)—Enoree Power Co_....-. wows | OSG 6: 6. eee 
Florida Public Service Co. (Orlando, | Umatilla, Fla..............- August.! 
Fla.)—Municipal power plant. 
General Finance Corp.— 

Annville & Palmyra Electric Light | Lebanon County, Pa_......| March.! 
Co. ; 

Berks-Lehigh Electrie Co. ...-...-.- Berks and Lehigh Counties, | July. 

"a. 

Bernville Light, Heat & Power Co...| Bernville, Pa.............-- Do. 

Boyertown Electric Co_...-.--.---- Boyertown, Pa__...........| March.! 

French Creek Electrie Co........--- Wee Via iidecccdccsend June. 

Melrose Power & Manufacturing Co.| Pennsylvania ..............- October. 

Orrtanna Electric Light & Power | Orrtanna, Pa_.............- February.! 
Co 

Weisenberg Township Electric | Weisenburg, Pa..........-.- Do. 
Light & Power Co. 

Manufacturers’ Power Co_.....-...-..- Spartanburg, S. C........... May.! 

Blue Ridge Power Co__..----- ..| Hendersonville, N. C....... Do.! 

Metropolitan Edison Co. (Reading 

Blue Mountain Electric Co--....-..- Sain gee Lebanon Coun- |} November.! 

ties, Pa. 

Cumberland Valley Light & Power 
Co. \{Adams, Cumberland, 


and |} March. 1 


Gettysburg Electric Co.........--- York Counties, Pa. 

Hanover Power Co. ...............- | 

Maryland Public Service Co-_.....-- | Silver Runand Union Mills, | October. 

| Md. 
York Haven Water & Power Co---.-- York Haven, Pa. .....ce0s«- December.! 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
(Dover, N.J.)— 

Community Light & Power Co----- Quakertown, N. J ..ccocccss October.! 

Hunterdon Electric & Power Co....| High Bridge, N. J.........-.. April. 

FONG TABOO OO ane nin den awcnsncadeckedOsccacusttesdtdmbebian Do. 

Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. 
(Towanda, Pa )— 

North Penn Power Co....-........- | Blossburg, iia daniddim Daan Do. 

Rapes Meastrie OO. Wns cscenencnnncneok ) NG; Ba cidicntind ci bawan tas Do.! 

Susquehanna County Light & | Susquehanna, PRY d hk Do.! 
Power Co. j 

Towanda Gas & Electric Co.......- | Towanda, Pa.....<<<s0<s<- Do.! 

General Power & Light Co.: | 
Astzvons BGis0R U0... wonccennnconnesccal Douglas, Ariz......... deisel January. 
Northern Michigan Public Service Co.| Traverse City, Mich......-- Do. 
Southern Edison Co, (Douglas, Ariz.): 

Arizona Edison Co. ................. Douglas, Ariz_....... dolitice June 
Bisbee Improvement Co-_--....-..-] eS eee eet Do. 
Dougi a Ce Ge catia dnauwasemeeee CY ee eee eee Do. 
Douglas Improvement Co. (ice |-.--- DR cédttaindedonnts sso Do. 

depa rtment). | 
Douglas Traction & Light Co-.....|....-d0_....... cccscccccscense Do. 
Yuma Light, Gas & Water Co... ic BE. cacinevexenetan Do. 

Des Are Light & Ice Co__.--..---.-- GP BM, BEE Su ncsscencdescs July.t 

Florence Improvement Co-.-..-.-.--- Florence, Ariz..............| June. 

Leslie electric light and power plant__| Leslie, Ark......-.-....----- July.! 

COS PN OD iccnecnckoscaminad Oe eee Do.! 

Stamps Light & Power Co...-....-- I Binns tavccancenen Do.! 

Panola Electric Light & Power Co...| Sardis, Batesville, and Do.! 

Como, Miss. 
Municipal light and water plant -._.- | Senatobia, Miss.----.---...- December.! 


Georgia-Carolina Power Co. (subsidiary 





Western States 
Ill.): 
Evans Light Co an ccweseceeesosese 
Cokeville Light & Power Co__..---- 
Morgan Electric Light & Power Co-.. 
W innemucca Water & Light Co--_-- ! 


Utilities Co. (¢ aoe } 


Coke ville, W yo 
Morgan, Utah 
Winnemucca, Nev 
Ri: B. Wiecccnnsnsnnsenson 






of Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric | 
Corporation): Georgia-Carolina Elec- | 
tric Co.—Carolina Light & Power Co, | 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 
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Companies involved Territory served Date of 
merger 
Georgia Power Co. (subsidiary of South- 
eastern Power & Light Co.): 
Athens Railway & Electric Co......-- Atos, G6. <as<dcsenicehoos September.! 
Central Georgia Power Co-.........--- FE | ES eit — 
East Georgia Power Co..............- ASIOEEA, 0.5 -ccioisiccegsd« December! 
Georgia Railway & Electric Co__..... I ann duihestinntietiiill, dene September 
Georgia Railway & Power Co__...---- Ditgn BR., sc nteiceninidininn — 
Georgia Southern Power Co.........-- ER, (IG. comennneidaniitined Do. 
Municipal electric light plant........| Baxley, Ga_.--....-........ December. 
Georgia Utilities Co__.........- ----| Northern Georgia..........- September. 
Macon Railway & Electric Co-.....-- DEROORAES .. .ndina<dsinedae Do. 
Milledgeville Lighting Co_._.........-- Milledgeville, Ga........... Do! 
Rome Railway & Electric Co.........| Rome, Ga.......-..-.-.-.... September.! 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. (subsid- 
iary of Sout tern P. & L. Co.): 
Demorest Light & Power Co____.----- Demorest, Gs.....cccccconeds April.! 
Distribution system (private) - i Amstel, Ge... sticc.cb<snsesi June.! 
Jones Electric Light & Power Plant__. Sonat, Sona in niscieeiasinkainnlel September.! 
é - Jouglasville, Ga............ January.! 
Municipal distribution systems --.___- ioennaeaen ee ae April! y- 
Smith Electric Light Plant__....._.._- McDonough, Gi ccestnaimnmainkl July 
Georgia Southern Power Co. (Dublin, 
Ga.) (subsidiary of Southeastern 
Power & Light Co., through Inter- 
state Utilities Corporation): 
Georgia & Southern Utilities.........- Eastman, Ga.............-.. April 
Municipal electric light plant. -.....-- Wadley, Ga__..- June.! 
Municipal lighting plant__...........- Louisville, Ga... ~| February.! 
Municipal light and waterworks-.....| Claxton, Ga_.......-.-...... June.! 
Municipal lighting plant___.__.......- Midville COR, cclbiodntctitdildesinl Do.! 
Municipal light and water plant....--| Lyons, Ga.....-..---.----_- Do! 


Great Western Power Co. of California St. Helena, Oak Knoll, and | May.! 


(subsidiary of North American Co., 
through Western Power Corporation): 
Napa Valley Electric Co. 


Rutherford, Calif. 










Gretna Light & Power Co. (Gretna, | Harvey, La.....--......--.- September.! 
La.): Refuge Light & Power Co. 
Harlem Valley Electric Corporation 
(Pawling, Dutchess County, N. Y.) 
(controlled by interests affiliated 
with Associated Gas & Electric Co.): 
Amenia Electric Light & Power Co...| Amenia, N. Y.....----.----- April. 
Carmel! Light & Power Co_._...__._- aki Came I. Es sinietibineeniibod Do.! 
Chatham Electric Light, Heat & Chatham, N. Y Do.! 
Power Co. 
Juengst & Sons, George --..........--- Croton Falls, N. Y_.....-.-. Do.! 
Katonah Lighting Co__..__.- odie Ketensh, N. Y cand Do.! 
Lebanon Valley Lighting Co_- AP OOP OE ee eee Do.! 
ee . Wyman Electric Light & | Dover Plains, Wi. 0 vasaweees Do.! 
-ower Co. 
Ridgefield Electric Co. (Connecticut) _| Lewisboro, N. Y_----------- Do.! 
Haverhill Electric Co. (Haverhill, 
Mass.) (subsidiary of North Boston 
Lighting Properties; under manage- 
ment of Charlies H. Tenney & Co.): 
Newburyport Gas & Electrie Co_._..- Newburyport, Mass_........ Do, 
Houston Light & Power Co. (subsid- 
iary of National Power & Light 
Co.; under supervision of Electric 
Bond & Share Co.): | 
Humble Power 4 Ice Co__........-... re | November.! 
Park Piace Water, Light & Power Co. | Houston, Tex..-.....-....-..- August. 
(light and power properties only). 
Idaho Power Co. (Boise, Idaho) (sub- 
sidiary of E lectric Power & Light 
Hughes & Deiters Co.): 
Hughes Electric Co. (Bismarck, N. 
Dak.)— 
Beulah Electric Light Plant_........ Danteh. 4. TH cascecesanas January. 
Gerving Electric Light & Power Co_| Glen Ullin, N. Dak-...-.... Do. 
— Valley Electric & Power | North Dakota ERA! Do 
"lant. 
Hazen Electric Light Plant......... SS Ay SR. | Do. 
Halliday Electric Light Plant....... Halliday, N. Dak_.......... Do. 
Mandan Electric Co..............-.. | Mandan, N. Dak..-........| Do. 
Zap Electric Light Plant (corpora- | Zap, N. Dak....-......-....-- Do. 
tion; under supervision of Electric 
Bond & Share Co.). 
Salmon River Power & Light Co_.__.- Salsnen, Behe. .cccasenncace | October.t 
Iilinois Northern Utilities Co. (Dixon, 
Ill.) (subsidiary of Middle West 
Utilities Co.): 
Citizens’ Utility Co... ccccccece-one Durand, Davis, Rock City, | January.' 
and Dakota, Il. 
Marengo Public Service Co........... Marengo, Huntley, and | September.' 
Union, Mil 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation (sub- 
sidiary of North American Light & 
Power Co., through Llinois Trac- 
tion Co.): 
Champaign County Electric Co_...... Thomasboro, Il.........-.-. | Do. 
Kewanee Public Service Co......-..-. Kewanee, Ill....-...--.----- | Do. 
Le Roy Electric Light Power & Heat- | Le Roy, IlL-----..--..-.---- | April. 
ing Co. 
Mahomet Light Heat & Power Co....| Mahomet, IMl_.....--------- Do. 
Mansfield Electric Co................. BOE —e—— i Do.! 
United Power & Light Corporation...| Abilene, Kans_.......-.----- February.' 
Illinois Public Service Co.: Sadorus | Sadorus, Il_........-------- | November.! 
Light & Power Co. | 
Indiana-Ohio Public Service Co.: Union | Union City, Ind.....----.-- | June! 


Heat, Light & Power Co, 


Inland Power & Light Co. (under man- 


agement of General Engineering & 
Management Corporation: 
Commonwealth Light & Power Co,— 
Interstate Electric Corporation— 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 
(Blytheville, Ark.). 


1 Date reported in Electrical World, 





1927 





Companies involved Territory served 





Inland Power & Light Co. (under man- 
agement of General E ngineering & 
Management C orporation— Contd. 

Commonwealth L. & P. Co.—Contd. 


Interstate Electric Corporation— 
Continued. 
East Missouri Power Co. 


(Troy, Mo.)— | 
Belleflower Electric Light & | Belleflower, Mo 
Power Co 

Trenton Gas & Electric Co..--.| (0 

Bismarck, Irondale, and Iron 
Mountain, Mo. 

Hawk Point, Old Monroe, 
St. Peters, Steele, Trenton, 
and Winfield, Mo. 

Arcadia, Mo... -... 


Electric properties..........--.-- 


Iron County Electric P.& L.Co- 


Luxora Water & Light Co_..-... Se 
Missouri Utilities Co..........-- Poplar Bluff, Mo. _.......-- 
Municipal systems..........---- Gases 
Piedmont Light & Power Co...| Piedmont, Mo............-- 
Potosi Light & Power Co-......- Potosi, | eel amar 
Peoples’ Gas & Electric Co.....| C hillicothe, Mo..----------- 
United Light & Power Co-_-..-- Downs, WER goat ceed 
Kansas Power Co. (Concordia, 
Kans.)— 
Central Kansas Public Service Co.) Ellsworth, Kans-_.........-.. 
Dalhart Ice & Electric Co........- >, 
Electric Service Co.........-.----. Dodge City, Kans_......... 
Great Bend Water & Electric Co..| Great Bend, Kans_......... 
Hoisington Electri® & Ice Co...... } Hetingtoo. x J eee 
Liberal Light & Power Co-.-....... Liber: 


Phillips County Light & Power | Phillipsburg, Kans 
Co, | 

Smith Center Light Plant--.-.--.-. 

Municipal Distribution System & | 
Transmission Line. 

Michigan United Light & Power Co. | 

(Ludington, Mich.)— 

Boyne City Electric Co..........- 


Haddam, Kans 


Boyne City, Mich 


Boyne River Power Co..........- oe celal 
Ele Beenie OS... ... chmicascactacne Elk Rapids, Mich--.-.......-.} 
Grayling Electric Co.............. Grayling, Mich............. 
Michigan Public Service Co_...... Cheboygan, Mich-........... 


White River Power & Light Co... 


Whitehall, Mich 
International Power Co. (Ltd.): 





Bolivian Power Co. (Ltd.)_........... BRUT cnn nnmatndiacmaeiniel 
Demerara Electric Co. (Ltd.)........_| British Guiana_....._.....-- 
Newfoundland L. & P. Co. (Ltd.). | Newfoundland_...........-. 
San Salvador Electric Light Co_- | Gees G. Bnccovcecnconeal 
Venezuela Power Co. (Ltd.)..........| Vemezuela...............-... 


International Utilities Corporation: 
Municipal electric light and power 
plant. 
Nanaimo Light & Power Co 


Vegreville, Alberta.......... 
Nanaimo, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. 
Interstate Public Service Co. (Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; subsidiary of Middle 
West Utilities Co.): 


French Lick & West Baden Water, | Orange County, Ind..-.-.... 
Light, Heat & Power Co. | 
MURISIROS Mii iracencte«conchnaananede | Lengeeten, nincenvindnanes 
Iowa Electric Co. (Cedar Rapids, lowa): 
Greg, Be ee nn thin omictiertnanel | Grant, |, a oe as 


Monticello Hydro-Electric Co_..___._.) 
Municipal electric lighting system 
lowa Light, Heat & Power Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Sioux City (lowa) Gas & 
Electric Co.; United Gas Improve- 


Monticello, lowa_.........-.- 
| McCausland, Iowa. 





ment Co. is interested in these | 
properties) : 
Lidderdale Electric Lighting Distribu- | Lidderdale, Iowa...........-. 
tion System. 
Lytton Electric Co...-........ eal | Dythedl, TsO. ..0.ci<c.sann 
Municipal light plant.........._.____. 1 EEC, BW Oana nc ctindeigesieon 
lowa Light & Power Co.: Marion | Knoxville, lowa............-. 
County Electric Co. 
lowa Railway & Light Corporation 
(Cedar Rapids, lowa; subsidiary of | 
United Light & Power Co.): 
Maxwell Electric Co__................ | Maxwell, Iowa.............. 
Modern Light & Power Co...........| Atkins, lowa..............-.. 
lowa Southern Utilities Co., municipal | Eddyville, lowa..........-. 
lighting plant. 
Island Power Co. (New York): Pat- | Patchogue, N. Y......-.-.-- 








chogue Electric Light Co. 
Johnson, Arthur W.: Custer Electric | 
Light & Power Co. | 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. (sub- | 
sidiary of Continental Gas & Elec- | 
trie Corpors ation, through Kansas | 
City Power Securities Corporation): 
DR on gon cecciecrccnncancs 
Panhandle Power & Light Rs asain 
Kansas Electric Power Co. (Lawrence, | 
Kans.) (subsidiary of National Elec- 
tric Power Co.): 
Eastern Kansas Power Co..........-. 
Municipal electric light and power 
plant. | 
Ohio Electric Power Co.— 
Miami Valley Electric Co.— 


Custer, 8. Dak 


Edgerton, Kans. .........-..- 
Panhandle oil field 


Eureka & Greenwood, Kans- 
Madison, Kans. 


Union City Electric Co........... Union City, Ohio........... 

/ vial cocol UME Gs Gil cacteunneces 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. " (Wichita, 
Kans.) (subsidiary of American 


Power & Light Co., under super- 
vision of Electric Bond & Share Co.): 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 
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Date of . anion tawehe : — | Date of 
merger Companies involved | Territory served | merner 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.—Continued. 
bee 4 {.\) cona, Kans._...........-| November. 
Municipal electric systems ..........-- er ee October.! 
lEIk City, Kans._._....._- July.! 
Municipal light and power plants-__-.. Cheney, Garden Plain, and | April.! 
Goddard, Kans. 
Kansas Light & Power Co.: Oketo Elec- | Oketo, Kans_._.............| September 
tric plant. 
Do.! Kentucky-Tennessee Power Co.: Mu- | Paris, Tenm..............._- January.! 
nicipal plant (lease, 30-year). 
June Kentucky Utilities Co. (Louisville, Ky.) 
| November.! (subsidiary of Middle West Utilities | 


Deenioneanetited | September.! 


Co.): 
Beaver Dam Milling Co-_-...........-. 
Hiseville Light & Power Co__._.....-- 
Kentucky Light & Power Co... 


September.! 


Novem ber. Marion Electric Light, Ice & Water 

Augnst. - Co. 

November.! Morton’s Gap electric light plant_.__.. 

August. 

oe Municipal electric systems ____..___..- 
Do.! | 

June.! Public Service Co. (Inc.)_............. 
Do.! West Kentucky Electric Power Co... 

George H. Knutson (Chicage, Il.): 
Carey Electric Light & Power Co. 
August.! (Wisconsin). 
June. Carey Electric Light & Milling Co. 


(Illinois). 


August.! 
Do.! Princeton Water & Light Co 


Do.! 


La Fayette Power & Light Co.: Plank 
Do.! Road Light & Power Co. 
Do.! Lake Erie Power & Light Co.: 
Lake Shore Electric Railway Co. 
April. (light and power business only). 
| October.! 


Bellevue Illuminating & Power Co_. 
Bellevue Light & Power Co 
Peoples’ Light & Power Co__..-...... 


Lake Superior District Power Co. (Ash- 


| October.! 





. 


Do.! land, Wis.), subsidiary of Middle | 
Do.! West Utilities Co., through North | 
Do.! West Utilities Co.): | 
| October.! Athens Electric Light & Power Co-__..| 
Do.i Glidden Light, Power & Water Co___. 
Hayward Electric Light & Power Co - 
March.! Municipal system __ id 
Do.! Latimer (A. H.) and Peterson “GC. W.): 
Do.! Louisiana Light, Power & Traction 
Do.1 Co. which was succeeded by Mis- 
Do.! souri Edison Co. 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation 
May.! (under supervision of Electric Bond | 
& Share Co.): 
April Berkshire Electric Co___............. 
Delta Electric Power Co__._.._....... 
Harrisburg Light & Power Co_______. 
Lancaster County Railway & Light 
Co., including Edison Electric Co., 
May.! of Lancaster and other subsidiaries__ 
Lebanon Valley Light & Power Co., 
April. eR a ee 
Long Beach Power Co.: Municipal 
September. power plant. 
March.! Louisiana Power & Light Co. (sub- 
November. sidiary of Electric Power & Light 


Corporation through Arkansas Light 
& Power Co.; under supervision of 
Electric Bond & Share Co.): Munici- 
pal light & water plant___________- Zs 
McCurtain Light & Power Co. (Idabel, 
Okla.): Valliant Electric Plant Co. 


September.! nt t 
MeGraw Electric Co.: 


Do. Central West Public Service Co. (W. 
January. N. Albertson, Milwaukee, Wis.)— | 
March.! Albion Electric Light Co__......___. 

Amherst Electric Light Co__.______. 

Bowman Electric Co_____........... 

Britton Mill & Power Co. (Inc.)___. 

Buffalo Electric L., H. & P. Co____. 

September. Gackle Light, Heat & Power Co___. 

| February.'! Hawkeye State Power Co______._... 
| April. Hettinger Electric L. & P. Co._____- 
Medina Light & Power Co____.____. 

|March.! Northern Utilities Co | 


Reeder Electric Light Plant * 
South Dakota Utilities Co_________. 
Streeter Electric Light System. 
Tower City Light & Power C 0. 
Three Rivers Light & Power Co 
Belmond T elephone Co 
Columbus Gas Co 


April.! Norfolk Gas & Fuel Co______....... 

November. Rapid City Gas & Fuel Co_______. 
Platte Valley Power & Light Co_____. 
Platte Valley Power Co.(Omaha, Nebr.) 

August.! Hooper Electric Light & Power Co 





Water, Light & Power Co. 
Middle West Utilities Co.: 

See also Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Co., Central Power & Light Co., 
Central Wisconsin Power Co., Chick 
asha Gas & Electric Co., East Texas 
Public Service Co., Illinois Nerth- 
ern Utilities Co., Interstate Public 
Service Co., Kansas E lectric Power | 
Co., Kentucky Utilities Co. ' 


December.! 


Marion, Ky 


Beaver Dam, Ky_. 
Rs I Ss a 
Louisville, Ky............. ? 


October.! 

September. 

March.! 

hasutibacdlatisideaivalingsa February.' 

Mortons Gap, Ky-~.. ‘ 

Eddyville, Fredonia, Clar k- 
son and Simpsonville, Ky. 

Harrodsburg and Wickliffe, 
Ky. 

Kuttawa, Ky. 

Earlington & Sturgis, Ky-- on 


September. 
October.! 
December.! 


November. 
September.! 


| 


Wee Br cinemdtebsconen May. 

Si a ae Do.! 
| 

Princeton, Ind.......-- Do.! 


Elkhorn, Wis_..............| November.! 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..........- April.! 
Bellevue, Castalia, Vermil- 
ion, Berlin Heights, Do.t 
Avon Lake, Avon, and ; 
Bay village districts. 
} 
Me. WE nnnanecainnn March.! 


a: WE intnenihinenetienstell 

Haywoed, Wis___---- 

Rib Lake, Wis 

Bowling Green, Cle arksy ville, 
and Louisiana, Mo. 


November.! 
February.! 
| Mareh.! 


= 
| 


| 

Be Oickcctwecnsdaanadapensnedtia | January.' 
Laomereel, Nu. Y csccsas<cdes October.! 
TI os ectintininendil | October. 


Valliant, Okla. _ September.! 


a July.' 
Amherst, S. Dak__.__..... Do! 
Bowman, N. Dak De.! 
Britton, 5. Dak Do.! 
Buffalo, N. Dak_._..........| Do! 
Gackle, N. Dak | Dot 
Davenport, lowa____. | Do.! 
Hettinger, N. Dak-__....- | Do! 
Medina, N. Dak_._......--.} Do.! 
Starkweather, N. Dak | Do.! 
Reeder, N. Dak__- Do.! 
Aberdeen 5. Dak. Do 

I i, TI sesame Do.! 
Tower City, N. Dak__...... Do 
Des Moines, lowa Do 

| Belmond, lowa Do 

; Columbus, Nebr Do.! 
Norfolk, Nebr Do.t 
Rapid City, 8. Dak__- . Do.! 
Bemington, Elkhorn, Jack- Novemb er.! 

son, etc., Nebr 

ee October! 
Hot Springs, 8. Dak_-_...-- November.'! 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 
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Date of 
merger 


Companies involved Territory served 


Middle West Utilities Co.—Continued, 

Indianapolis Light & Heat Co. (28% 
per cent interest). 

Missouri Gas & Electric Service Co. 
(Lexington, Mo.): Dearborn Elec- 
tric Co. 

National Electric Power Co.— 
Cumberland County Power & 

Light Co. (expected that this | 
property will be merged with New 
England Public Service Co.). 





Eastern Kansas Power Co_--------- | Eureka, Kans............--- Do.! 
Kansas Electric Power Co_--------- | Lawrence, Kans_........... Do.! 
fichigan Electric Power Co-..---.-- | Battle Axe, Mich........... Do.t 
Northwest Power Co_...- plsiaielinn SS eee Do.! 
Northwestern Public Service Co_-_--| Huron, 8. Dak_.........-.-. | Do.! 
Ohio Electric Power Co....--..----- Seeman one | Do. 
Penn Central Light & Power Co_--} Altoona, Pa_..............-.. | Do.! 
| Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, | 
|| Kentucky, Maine, Michi- | 
Southwest Power Co. (McAlester, gan, Nebraska, Ohio, Do 
Okla.): |} Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, P 
|| South Dakota, West Vir- | 
i{ ginia. 
Pittsburg Water & Light Co____.-- | Pittsburg, OkJa..........--- April 
New England Publie Service Co.— 
National Light, Heat & Power Co.— 
Vermont Hydro Electric Corpora- 
tion— 
Dorset Electric Light Co. (Inc.).| Dorset, Vt_-....-----..-.--- January. 
Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire— 
Ashuelot Gas & Eiectric Co_-.----.- FE TE ccimetesnnintvctinontail October.! 
Bradford Electric Co_........-----. |, SS May.! 
Conway Electric Light & Power | Conway, N. H.....-....-.-.- October 
Co. 
Fryeburg Electric Light Co_-.-.-- Fryeburg, Me............--- Do. 
Keene Gas & Electric Co_........| Keene, N. H............---- August.! 
Laconia Gas & Electric Co...-...- Eee. DE, TE. dccvedséacus Do.! 
Manchester Traction, Light & | Manchester, N. H.--.-....... September.! 
Power Co. 
Souhegan Valley Electric Co__....| Milford, N. H 
Southern New Hampshire Hydro- | Boston, Mass-_-............- 


Electric Corporation. 
UY BID cinta aes aceteceianll 
Western Maine Power Co__-_-_-.--- 
North American Light & Power Co. 
(one-third interest). 


Fryeburg, Me 
Limerick, Me........ 





SE EY Cine ccntielsbanionendncuas eee 

Public Service of Northern Illinois | Lombard, Ill_............... 
(Chicago): Municipal distribution 
system. 

Public Service Co. of Oklahoma: Cho- | Choteau, Okla_...........-- Do. 
teau Electric Light Co. 

Public Service Co. of Vermont (Rut- | Brandon, Vt_...........-... Do. 


land): Hortonia Power Co. 
Southern Wisconsin Electric Co. 
(Lake Geneva, Wis.) (subsidiary of 
North West Utilities Co.): Carey 
Electric Light & Power Co. 


Slades Corner, Twin Lakes, | October.! 
and Bassett, Wis. 











Southern Wisconsin Power Co. (Mad- | Friendship, Wis............. March.! 
ison, Wis.) (subsidiary of North 
West Utilities Co.): Friendship 
Electric Light & Power Co 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Central & South West 
Utilities Co., through Southwest- 
ern Securities Co.): 
Central Power & Light Co.......... |), ee August.! 
Mena electric light plant...........- | et ee: Do.! 
Waldron Electric Light & Power Co_| Waldron, Ark............... May.) 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. 
(Lawton, Okla.) (subsidiary of 
Central & South West Utilities 
Co.): 
Gould Electric Light Co_........... a CI i ciitsssticneeicsntiateill August. 
nian’ Utiiities Co...nnnccsctescseere All properties in Oklahoma, | April. 
including Hobart, Elk 
City, Shattuck, ete. 
| Lone Wolf, Okla_........... May.! 
Municipal systems..............---- Sayre and Weatherford, | October.! 
Okla. 
Texas Central Power Co. (San Anto- 
nio, Tex.) (subsidiary of Central 
& South West Utilities Co., | 
through Central Power & Light 
Co.)— 
Brackettville electric and ice plant... Brackettville, Tl cicnckniintints ask May.! 
Cotulla Light & Ice Co-.~.-.......... I, a asin ccibeteitivnte nines March.! 
Goliad Supply Co--. sit MII nice ae dade eel Do,! 
Hebbronville Electric Light Plant - a | Hebbronville, Tex Do.! 
Moulton Light & Iee Co._......-... | Moulton, WO ee kd May.! 
Pagel Electric & Ice Co_............ | Schulenburg, Tex ... March.! 
Sabinal Utilities Co_______- me, Se Do.! 
Three Rivers Electric Light Plant.-| Three Rivers, Tex Do.! 
Valley Electric & Ice Co. (San Benito, | 
Tex.) (subsidiary of Central} 
Power & Light Co.)— 
Municipal Light & Water Plant--...!| Edinburg, Tex.............. June.! 
West Texas Utilities Co. (Abilene, | 
Tex.) (subsidiary of Central & | 
South West Utilities Co., through | 
American Public Service C 0.) 
Bronte Light & Power Co...........| Bronte, Tex................- Do. 
Crowell Utilities Co................. sd U6, Sa September 
Junction Light Plant.--........... FUN DOE. vn catiintnivnws January .! 


1 Tate revorted in Electrical World, 
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Companies involved Territory served 
Middle West Utilities Co.—Continued. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (Madi- 
son, Wis.) (subsidiary of North 
West Utilities Co.)— 
Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Co-...| Beloit, Wis..---........... May.! 
Cambridge-Albion Electric Co--_..- a Cambridge, Albion, \gaden, February.! 
and Lake Ripley, Wis 
Central Wisconsin Power Co-_....... Te eer September.! 
Delton Electric Co.._.........-...-. py ee Br April.! 
Friendship Electric L. & P. Co ..-| Friendship, Wis...........-- August. 
Iola Light, Power & Mfg. Co----... Els Wilinco cccbeececte tube March.! 
Ironton Milling & Light Plant____.. | Ironton, Wis-_-.......-.-....| August. 
Macfarland Light & Power Co_-_--- Maefarland, Wis_--.--..-.-- | January.! 
Merrimac Electric Co____.....------ Merrimac, Wis....._......-- | August. 


Municipal electric light plant-.-..._- | Milton Junction, Wis -....- | October. 








Municipal electric plants............ | nai Wit....--200- — 1 
; . Middleton, Wis.........-.-- February.! 
Municipal systems.........-..------ fe Lake, Wis.......-.-.... March.” 
Scandinavian Light & Power Co....| Scandinavia, Wis. -.-...._..- Do.! 
Southern Counties Power Co-....... To be known as District H: February ! 
Paoli, Bosco, Belleville, 
Monticello, McFarland, 
Verona, Brooklyn, New 
Glarus, Stewart and Blan- 
chardville, Wis. 
Trenton Light & Power Co..-.....-. Fox Lake and Trenton, Wis.| August. 
Midland Utilities Co.: 
Indiana Service Corporation (Fort 
Wayne, Ind.)— 
Berne Electric Co.................-. Berne, Ind_...... @--------- Do.! 
Bryant Electric Co.................. Ss Wie oc ceadeeusen Do.! 
Marion & Bluffton Traction Co.__- Re ee Do.! 
Wells County Electric Co__......._- Be chncaniatkbbedkuction Do.! 
nares Indiana Public Service 
Co.— 
Calumet Gas & Electric Co.........| Gary, Ind_............-.-.-- February ! 
Holley Electric Co. (L. D.)_......-.- nants Milford, i cetetcenen Do. 
— Indiana Gas & Electric | Hammond, Ind-..........-- June 
Mid- State Utilities “o.: 
English Milling Oc . ..........-...-..- OS a ae. October.! 
Georgetown Electric L. & P. Co...-.- Georgetown, Ind_..........- Do.! 
Leavenworth Electric Light Co....... Leavenworth RL Do. 
Marengo Milling Co___........-...... Marengo, oe seonenia Do.! 
Palmyra Light & Power Co__......... TT SEL. cccsaamnenenen Do.! 
San chic narnia tidinieel Es Uc taceasinneeeaaee Do.! 
a ee Birdseye, Ind.........- ait Do.! 
Midwestern Power Co. (Casper, Wyo., 
and Salt Lake City, Uta: 
Midwest Public Service Co. (Caspe 
Wyo., and Salt Lake City, Utah} 
(sold to H. M. Byllesby & Co., to 
be operated as of Casper, 
Wyo., Y Gvtilen of Mountain States 
Power Co., a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co.)— 
Big Horn Light & Power Co........ Wile: WO... .cccnscneced January.! 
Big Horn Utilities Co............... Greybull, WT PO.s ndnoswpechl Do.! 
Forsyth Light & Power Co_____..... Forsyth, Mont..........-.... Do.! 
Hudson Light & Power Co_........| Hudson, Wyo_......-------- Do.! 
Lovell Gas & Electric Co............ Lovell, Wyo. —northern end | May.! 
of Big Horn Basin; 37 
miles from Greybull. 
Newcastle Light & Power Co__..... Newcastle, Wyo.—45 miles Do.! 
from Edgemont, 8. Dak. 
Platte Valley Power Co_..........-- OGM, WHE « dapcccestasead January.! 
Popo Agie Light & Power Co__.._.. Riverton, I taamakel Do.! 
Western Utilities Co................ Edgemont, 8. Dak.......... Do.! 
Minnesota Northern Power Co. (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.): 
Montana-Dakota Power Co. (Willis- | Eastern Montana and west- Do.! 
ton, N. Dak. ern North Dakota. 
Eastern Montana Light & Power Co_| Glendive, Mont_.........--- Do.! 
Jennison Light & Power Co _.______ Fairview, Mont.__.......... Do.! 
Listerud Power Co..........-....__. Wolf Point, Mont_....-...-- Do.! 
Medicine Lake Electric Utilities Co_| Medicine Lake, Mont_....-.- November.! 
Montana Utilities Co_.............-. eee cas egerreya anne oy 
ao " Watford, N. Dak. -......... ovember. 
Municipal light system -...........- Waits Earth, N. Dak....... Do. 
Plentywood Electric Co_............ Plentywood, Mont___....... January.! 
SUN SRN Cis cw unctocccoacdenmas ORG BE s Belncccndeanecgwon Do.! 
Scobey Utilities Co. (Inc.)___....._. Scobey, Mont..............- Do. 
Stanley Public Utility Co .| Stanley, N. Dak_. ea, Do.! 
Wen PEE UO... connccsnenoenconn Crosby, N. Dak_. eal Do.! 
Williston Light, Heat & Power Co__| Williston, N. Dak_........_- Do.! 
Missouri Edison Co. (Louisiana, Mo.): | Elsberry, Mo_............-- April.! 
Municipal plant. 
Missouri Electric Co.: Municipal sys- | Fredericktown, Mo--......-- July.! 
tem and plant. 
Mohawk Hudson Power Corporation 
(Albany, N. Y.): 
(See also Adirondack Power & Light 
Cc orporation, Fulton County Gas & 
Electric Co.) 
oo New York Utilities Corpora- | Rensselaer, N. Y_.........-. Do.t 
Blue ill Light & Power Corporation..| Livingston, N. Y_.......... Do.! 
Mexico Electric Co. -................. Ny Bs Wide ciecneamnnanet August.! 
Mohawk Valley Securities Corpora- |.........................--.-- Do.! 
tion. 
Seneca River Power Co............... Baldwinsville, N. Y.......-- Do.! 
Syracuse Lighting Co._............... Syracuse, N. Y_-- nail Do.! 
Troy Gas Co. (electric department)__.| Troy, N. Y_...-....-.-.---- October.! 
—_ a & Electric Co. (Utica, 
iN. y= 
Central New York Power Co_._..-. Canastota, N. Y_.........-. November.! 
Newport Electric Light & Power Co.| Newport, N. Y_..........-. | Do.! 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 
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Companies involved Territory served a a 








Montana Power Co, (Butte, Mont.): | Glasgow, Mont. -.-..........| September.! 
Muhic ipal power plant. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consoli- | Montreal, Quebec, Canada_.| May.! 
dated: Quebec-New England Hydro- 
Electric Corporation. 
Monument Hill Electric Co.: ,Hot | Thermopolis, Wyo.........- March.! 
Springs Light & Power Co. 
Moravia Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Co. 
Berholme poust or por ggcesenrratond Holmesville, N. Y..........| December.! 
Delancey Electric Lig iitescdsiesa » 
Hamden Electric Light Co_........- -| Hamden, N. Y-.......-.---- Do.! 
Morrison-McCall Interests (St. Louis, Guadalajara, Mexico........ February.! 
Mo.): Compania Electrica del Chapala.| 








\lorrow Public Service Co. (Cardington,| Ashley, Ohio................ July.t 
Ohio): Ashley Electric Light, Heat & 
Power Co. 
Mount Spokane Power Co. (Deer Park, | Gray, Kutzer, Springdale, | March.! 
Wash.): Kutzer electric system. and Valley, Wash 
Nevada-California Electric Corporation: | South of Yuma, Ariz......-- October ! 
Yuma Utilities Co. 
New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission (Musquash, N. B., Canada): | 
Mara rnarannnedcnnanadana | 8 September. 
Shediae Electric Light & Power Co___. Do. 
New England Pewer Association: 
Narragansett Electric Lighting Co....| Providence, R. I..........-- October.! 
New England Co.— : 
Bellows Falls Power Co.....-....-.-- Bellows Falls, Vt.......-.-- January. 
Connecticut River Power Co. of | Brattleboro, Vt_.....------- Do 
New Hampshire. 
Fall Mountain Electric Co_.....-.-- Bellows Falls, Vt..........- Do. 
Grafton County Electric Light & | Lebanon, N. H-_---...-.-..- Do. 
Power Co. 
New England Power Co---....-..--- Worcester, Mass --..........- Do. 
Rhode Island Power Transmission | Pawtucket, R. I. ........-- Do. 
Co. 
New ee Power Co. (Newport, 
N. H. 
Bradford Light & Power Co___....... DrntienG, TF TRS cccctcticcod June.! 
Bristol Electric Light Co__.........-.-- RI, lle! Ulleins siemens Do.! 
Pittsfield Light & Power Co__--....-- I iid acts cncisinmanest Do.! 
New Mexico Power Co. (subsidiary of | Santa Fe, N. Mex....-....... July.! 


Federal Light & Traction Co.): 
Santa Fe Wat. & Light Co. 
North American Co.: 
North American Edison Co.— 

(See also Cleveland Electric Dlumi- | 
nating Co. and Great Western 
Power Co. of California). | 

~ ogee Electric Light & | Iron Mountain, Mich.-...-.-. February.! 

ower Co. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & | Milwaukee, Wis. (down- | September.! 
Light Co.—Wells Power Co....... town district). 





Niagara Light & Power Co_.........| Niagara, Wis................ February.! 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. (Ra- 
cine, Wis.)— | 
Carey Electric Light & Milling Co_.| Wilmot,*Wis__.--.......---. August.! 
Municipal Water & Light Plant_..| Fort Atkinson, Wis_--.----- November.! 
Woodland Light & Power Co_...- Herman, Hubbart, and Ru- | Do.! 
bicon, Wis. 
Wisconsin Traction, Light & Power | W aushara, Waupaca, and Do.t 


Co. (Appleton, Wis.): Wisconsin | Winnebago Counties, Wis. 
Nerthers Light, Heat & Power 
0. 

North American Light & Power Co. | ._.............. wisiedeadathin September.! 
(4 interest) (see also Middle West 
Utilities Co.). 

Peninsular Power Co.— 


Alpha Lighting Co.................- Mins TAs a os cicncadiewiin June.! 
Amasa Lighting Co. ............-... oo S| eS Do.! 
Aurora Electric Light & Power Co_.| Aurora, Wis___.....-..------ Do.t 
Dickinson County Public Service Co.| Between Crystal Falls and Do.! 
Channing, Mich. 
Loretto Light & Power Co_........-. Loretto, Mich............... Do.! 
Powers Spaulding Light & Power | Powers, Mich.............-- Do.! 
0. 
U — Electric Light & Power Co. of | East St. Louis, Il.........-- February. 
inois. 
Union Electric Light & Power Co._..- Oi TiS Ba indccacssceccud 
Alton Light & Power Co__.......-_- SR PR hs ciraeutaianan July.! 
Alton Gas & Electric Co. (light |_.... a ne a Do.! 


and power properties only). 
Central Mississippi Valley Electric 





Properties: 
Dallas City Light Co_._.........-. po Le oe February, 
Fort Madison Electric Co.......-.-. Fort Madison, Iowa___....-- Do. 
Keokuk Electric Co.._..........-- | Keokuk, TEE Do. 


North American Light & Power Co. | Middle West Utilities Co. | September.'! 
(Delaware) (see also Llinois Power and North American Co., 


& Light Corporation): each own one-third in- 
terest in the common 
stock 


North American Light & Power Co. 
_(Maine)— 

United Power & Light Corporation 
(Abilene, Kans.) (subsidiary of 
Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion through Kansas Power & 
Light Co.)— 


M a distribution system ....| Hillsboro, Kans_............ August.! 
Smith Center Light Plant (sold to | Smith Center, Kans_.......| April. 
Kansas Power Co., Concordia, 
Kans.). 
West Missouri Power Co..........- Pleasant Hill, Mo........... January.! 
Northeastern Power Corporation: 
E aoe New York Utilities Corpora- | Rensselaer, N. Y_..........- February.! 
ion 
New England Power Association |............... ittadadataiinieaiatceaiade June. 
(236,191 shares common stock). 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 
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Northeastern Power Corp.—Con. 
Oswego River Power Corporation... 
Power Corporation of New York.....- 

People’s Gas & Electric Co_-._-.--..-| Oswego, N. Y 

Northern Connecticut Power Co. (Hart- 

ford, Conn.) (all subsidiaries of J. G. 
White & Co.): 


CO IN Bon accusdtutane 
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Watertown, N. Y........... | 


Connecticut River Power Co--...-...--| Brattleboro, Vt--............] 

Kee Connecticut Light & Power Thompsonville, Conn._..... 
0. 

Northern Connecticut Power Co....-.- TS 

Somers Electric Co............-..-.--- 2... 4 re 

Stafford nrg Aqueduct Co.....-.--| Stafford Springs, Conn... .--. 

Thompsonville Water Co. -.......---.. Thompsonville, Conn.--.---- 


Northern Ohio Power Co.: Northern Akron, Ohio 
Ohio Power & Light Co.—Northern | 
Ohio Traction & Light Ce. | 

Northern Power & Light Co. (Mobridge, | 


8. Dak.): 
Farmers Cooperative Milling Co__..-- SR, Be PE ireicintintnns 
Municipal light and power plant__.-.-- MelIntosh, 8. Dak. ......-.-- 
Municipal electric light system -.......| Roscoe, 8S. Dak..........-.- 


Northwestern ITlinois Utilities Co. 
(Savanna, Il.): 


| 


Mount Carroll Electric Light Co......| Mount Carroll, Iil__..-.---- 


People’s Gas & Electric Co---.--.-.-.-.--- I Bilis incccmiiinansnd 
Northwestern Light & Power Co. 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa): 


| 
| 
} 
| 


' | 
Citizens Electric Co. .................| Albert City, Iowa........... | 
I i a ea enti | Danbury, lowa............. 
Western Jowa Power Co-__-___-- ff FOIE Ss tncviocnnpnad 
Orange & - owas Electric Co, (Mon- 
roe, N. 


Central iudson Gas & Electric Co. Blooming Grove, N. Y------ 
ae service in Blooming Grove} 
only 

Tome Electric Light Co_........-..-- | 

Otter Tail Power Co. (Delaware): 

Otter Tail Power Co. (Minnesota)— 


SL UilaA UT ccatiisesmeiaeeucanen 


Electric light plants...............--; Adams and Ardoch, N. 


Dak. 
Finlay Light & Power Co___.._..--.. I TE  caccanneiini 
Fordville Garage & Light Plant roa ee Week 
James Lang Electric Light & Power | Cavalier, N. Dak_-.......-- 
House. 
Langdon Light Co.................. L nate, JR. Diels. 22005008 
Maegeli Bros_ ‘ send WE, I+ Wininindoamet 
Minto Electric Light sc Minto, N. Ts cea 
ne al electric light plant. ..____ | Lankin. N. Dek. .....<.<<c- 
Oriska Distribution System__........| Oriska, N. Dak__........--- 


Paxman, G. L., Electric Property_.| Hamilton, N. Dak _...... stil 

Walhalla Electric Power Plant 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.: 

SN iis etenrnninmatl © it CHM a ciesncnpeaseces 


Santina Walhalla, N. Dak...........! 


California Telephone & Light Co. | Kelseyville, Calif........... 


(Pacific Gas & Electric Co.): Lake 
County Water & Power Co. | 
Middle Yuba Hydro-Electric Co_____. Alleghany and Pike City, 
Calif. 
Pea River Power Co., River Falls | Opp, Ala...............--.- 
Power Co. (jointly): Opp Light & | 
Power Co, 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light Co. 
(Youngstown, Ohio) (subsidiary of 
Republic Ry. & Light Co., through 
Penn-Ohio Edison Co.): 
East Ohio Power & Light Co___...___ Lectonia and Lisbon, Ohio_- 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light | Youngstown, Ohio_.......-- 
Co. (all electric light and power prop- | 
erties in Ohio formerly operated by | 
Pennsylvania-Chio Electric Co.). 
Peters, Geo. T. (Columbus, N. Mex.): 


Columbus, N. Mex_......-.. 
Columbus Ice & Electric Co. 


Date of 
merger 


June! 
January. 
March.! 


Do. 
Do.! 


Do.! 
Do.! 
Do.! 
Do.! 
Do.! 


September. 
November. 
January. 


March.! 
January.'! 


September. 
January. 
April. 


October.'! 


January.! 


March.! 


January.' 
Mareh.! 
September 


Do. 

Do 
March.! 

Do.! 
September.! 
June.! 
March.! 


August.! 
October.' 


| January.! 


Portland Electric Power Co. (Oregon): | Eastern division supplying} 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. Hillsboro, Beaverton, 
Orenco, Cornelius, Dilley, 
and Gaston, Oreg. 
Potomac Valley Power Corporation | Romney, W. Va-------..--- 
(Petersburg, W. Va.): Romney Elec- | 
tric Co. | 
Quebec Southern Power Co.: Lauren- | St. Jerome, Quebec....._.__- 
tian Hydro-Electric Co., municipal 
plant. } 
Rainy River Improvement Co.: Ranier | Ranier, Minn_..........._-- 
Electric Plant. 
Ralston, Stuart; purchased W. C. Roscoe, Ill -............-- 4 
Sparks’s interest in: Roscoe Electric 


Co. 
Cherry Valley Light & Power Co___.., Cherry Valley, Ill__..____- ‘ 
Drager Electric Co.................... Winnebago, Lil. me 


Rochester Gas & Electric C orporation | Adams Basin, N. Y.-.- 
(N. Y.) (subsidiary of Mohawk Val- | 
ley Co.): Adams Basin Electric Light | 
& Power Co. (Inc.). ! 
Rockland Light & Power Co. (under 
management of Charles H. Tenney 
& Co.): 


American Silk Label Mfg. Co__.___.-- Unionville and Minisink, 
N. Y. 
Unionville Electric Light Plant.__.. Unionville, N. Y..........-. 
Catskill Power Corporation.___....._. Middletown, N. Y.......... 
Orange County Public Service Co...._'.....do..-.._.--.-- 2. 


Rockland Light & Power Co________._.| Nyack, N. Y-_.. 

Rockport Water Works Co. (Rockport, | | Dale, Ind 
Ind.): Dale Light & Power Co. 

Rust, Herbert B. (Meredith, N. H.): | Warren and Wentworth, 
Warren Light & Power Co. N. H. 

Ryan, F. R.: North Branch Electrie | North Branch, Mich__.._... 
Works (R. G. Green). | 


1 Date reported in Electrical World. 


March. 


June.t 
Do.t 


September 


January.' 


October. 


April.! 


Septem ber.! 
February.' 
July.! 


Do.! 
August.! 


July 


August 

February.' 
Do. 

May.' 


September. 
October.' 


Do.! 
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Companies involved Territory served es 
a a } on 
Bt. Lawrence county Utilities (Inc.) 
(Potsdam, N. Y. 
Brier Hill Electric Light & Power 
Co _..| Brier Hill, N. Y-..... at an ; June.’ 
DeKalb Electric Light Plant.........- Dekam, WN. ¥..----nscsns. | August.t 
Gregory Electric Co- aot Meotristown, WW. Y....ccncee | January.t 
Rensselaer Falls Electric Light & | Rensselaer, N. Y............ | January.! 
Power Co | 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 20 per | Lake St. John and Grand | May.! 
cent, Aluminum Corporation of Amer- Discharge on Saguenay 
ica, 5344 per cent, Duke-Price Power River, Quebec. 
C'o., 2644 per cent | 
Shenandoah River Power Co. (Weyers | 
Cave, Va 


. " | 
North River Electric Co_.....-...---- Bridgewater, Va............| February.t 








Valley Power Co... eo ost MEOUS My Wiecutentesacace January.! 
Simpson Logging Co. (Shelton, Wash.): | Shelton, Wash__............ July. 
Reed Mill Co } 
Solar Electric Co. (Brookville, Pa.): | Brookville, Pa..............| November. 
Municipal electric system. | | 
Southeastern Power & Light Co.....__..| Virtually all of Alabama, 
| eastern halfof Mississippi, 
| northwestern Florida, and 
northern half of Georgia. 
(See also Georgia Power Co., Geor- | 
gia Railway & Power Co., Georgia | 
Southern Power Co.) | 
Athens Railway & Electric Co ONE Ge June.t 
Georgia Light, Power & Railways— 
Central Georgia Power Co In I I ah May. 
Central Georgia Transmission Co__-! ll ntciasatusiaicnnas nie aanednedan ietade | Do. 
Georgia Publie Service Corporation sii neem nepizncnniniaicaiin | Do. 
Macon Railway & Light Co. SI a eS ee | Do. 
Macon Gas Co_._.. one Reni tn ee eee Do. 
Gulf Power Co. (Pensacola, Fla.)— 
Chipley Light & Power Co_........| Chipley, Fla..............-- June. 
Municipal electric light ana oe | Miliville, Fla_.............. | March 
Pensacola Electric Co..............- Pensacola, Fla_...-.......... | May 
St. Andrews Ice & Power Co-_..... | St. Andrews, Fla_...........| September. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co______- Atlanta, Ga ccocduneede | June! 
Georgia Utilities Co Northern Georgia_.......... { Do.! 
Gulf Electric Co.: Municipal electric Komen DR ainaioricalaiaate nen | November. 
light plants. Slocomb, Al@.ccocccccccece _.| April. 
Interstate Utilities Corporation(Wash- | 
ington, D. C.)— | 
Georgia Southern Power Co........- PN TI i 6s cnihimmeiaioe | June.! 
Milledgeville Lighting Co.._.....__. Mil's sdge ville, A. Soa | September.! 
Oklawaha Power Co._._...........- RROUWEEE, PUR. ccasccecececct Do.! 
Rome Railway & Light Co__..._.___- a | ee ee | Do.! 
South Carolina Power Co.— | 
Charleston-Edison Light & Power | 
Co 
Charleston Consolidated Railway, 
Gas & Electric Co. Charleston, 8. O..<ccccecess | November.! 
Charleston Consolidated Railway & 
Lighting Co. 
Charleston Gas Light Co_--......... 
Southern Cities Power Co. (Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.): | | 
Commercial Light & Power Co...___- | Pikeville, Tenn.............! April. 
Fayetteville Electric Light & Power | Fayetteville, Tenn.......... February.! 
Co 
Lyn hburg J Light & Power Co- | Lynchburg, Tenn.__.._.___- ! September.! 
Sequatchie Valley Power & L ight Co- Pikeville, TOON. .....ccccce- | March.! 
Southern Michigan Light & Power Co. | Waldron, Mich...........-- | January 
(Jackson) Avis Light & Power Co. | 
Southern Nebraska Power Co. (Superior,) Harvard, Nebr.............- | May.! 
Nebr.): Harvard Electric Co. (Person 
Bros.). 
Southern Ohio Electric Co. (Nelson- | Athens, Ohio--.............- | September 
ville): Athens Electric Co. 
Southern Power Co. (Charlotte, N. C.): 
Catawba Power Co................... Rok Tie: GS, Oi esen Do. 
Connelly Springs L ight & Power Co_.| C onnelly Springs, MiW.caiz February. 
Municipal electric plant........-__.._. Kernersville, N. C...._._..- | July. 
Southern Public Utilities Co. (Char- | 
lotte, N. C.) | | 
Municipal wi ater and light ones 8 ee July. 
er PE O06 << nso cteciccieance | Mount v4 i: ae April! 


Standard Gas & Electric Co.: | 
California Power ¢ ecemnianatitilts:| | 
fornia Oregon Power Co. 


San Francisco, Oalif......... | February.! 





Mountain States Power Co.—Mid- | 12communities in Wyoming,, November.! 
west Public Service Co. southeastern Montana and | 
southwestern South Da- 
kota. 
Northern States Power Co. (subsidi- 
ary of Northern States Power Co., 
Delaware): 
Be Ivic w Electric wansidth & Power 
a ae sag 3 Beiviow, itil deaiei Do.! 
Blunt L ight & Power Co.......--.-- | Blunt, Piiicnnne 4 Do! 
Chippewa Power Co................ Jim Falls plant on C hippe- | February.! 
wa River (western Wis- 
consin.) 
ee | November.'! 
Municipal electric light systems_-....|;Greenwood, Wis. ........... September.! 
Loyal and Westby, Wis...-- | August.! 
Municipal electric plant.....--.----- Leon, 5. Dak......00- November.! 
St. Paul Gas Light Co_.._- aoa BO. POs Te siccctinedess | January.! 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. "(Okla- 
homa City, Okla.): 
Consumers Light & Power Co...... Ardmore, OWisscecncaccscce Do.! 
Chandler Electric Co...............] Chandler, Okla............. May.! 
United Power Co ef Pere | Do.! 
Marietta Light & Water Co..._. Marietta, Okla J 
Municipal electric distribution | McLoud, Okla.............. | September.! 
system. j 
renee wane (0 ne Helena, Okla........ccsc- aa May.) 


1 Date reported in Electrical World, 
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Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Con. : 

Southern Colorado Power Co. (Pueblo, 
Solo.): 
Arkansas Valley Electric Co.......-. Florence, Coal Creek, Rock- | June.! 
ae and Williamsburg, 
rk. 

United Railways Investment Co....| Pittsburgh, Pa.........--.-- April.! 
RI SR cn ctiteanccennancinanele Wo dasacccncebuaeeeedeel Do! 
Pitisburgh Utilities C orporation nine Ee Do. 
Duquesne Light .isecse shcubteden ibccicccnnemaaaeeeenel Do.! 
I SIO ao actin niednimins Mkiinionausdebaunee Do. 
Pittsburgh Railways SB coche nn Miia eee ee Do.! 


Wisconsin Public Service C orporation 
(Green Bay, Wis.): 


Denmark Light & Power Co. EE, "Writs. no nanenk January.! 














Northeastern Power Co. .| Water power construction...| Do.! 
Northern Heat, Light & Power Co.-| 5 villages in Wisconsin .....- | Dot 
Wabeno Lighting Co.............-..- WE Wibesecudtcroascun Do.! 
Stone & Webster (Inc.): 
(See also Engineers Public Service Co., 
Galveston Electric Co.). 
Municipal plant.................- ot GARE, FOUR « ctiimipecensess | July.) 
Puget se Power & Light Co. (Se- | 
attle, Wash.): | 
Avery Public Utilities Co__. Repent, Te se a eine | March.! 
Lake Kutledge Electric Light ro he Long Lake and Hicks Lake | May.'! 
. districts near Olympia, | 
Wash. 
Municipal Light & Power System...| Oakville, Wash. _._........- | March.! 
North Pacific Public Service Co___..| Bremerton, Wash_......-..- | January. 
Northwestern Power Menutectur- WONG: ciinicandneme — Do. 
ing Co. 
People’s Utility Co-___. .| Rochester, Wash ‘ March.' 
Sequin Light & Power C 0. "(two Dungeness River, Wash_-..| January 
power sites on). 
Sultan Electric Co_............- Ry Wr nkéadendudeeuk | June.! 
South Georgia Power Co. (Albany, 
Ga.). (Subsidiary of Columbus | 
Electric & Power Co.)— 
Georgia-Alabama Power Co_.._____- Dien, Cesc cs is asank | | January.! 
South Georgia Public Service Co-..|____ es See Do.! 
Municipal distribution system. _. --| Se .| April.! 
Municipal water and light plant____ Reynolds, anna hagt ie August.! 
White Water Power Co______- | Montezuma, Ge.......-..../ July. 
Western Public Service Co. (Denver 
Colo.) (subsidiary of Engineers’ 
Public Service Co. through East- 
ern Texas Electric Co.)— 
Madison vilie Light & Power Co. Madisonville, Tex. _........ | January.! 
Suburban Light & Power Co. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio): | 
General Light & Power Co_..____. | Columbus, Ohio.......___.- 
Suburban Public Service Co___. A ee Way ee | 
Suburban Power Co. (( ‘olumbus, 
Ohio)— 
Big Walnut Electric Co___....._.... Sunbury, Ohio... .........<. | Do.! 
Bloomville Electric Co_........ 2... Bloomville, Ohio...____.___- Do.! 
Commonwealth Power Co_.......... Gambier, Danville, Buck- Do.! 
eye City, and North Can- 
ton, Ohie. 
Dresden Illuminating Co...........- DSREER, Ol kis. cintentocou Do.! 
Evans Light & Power Co__________. | Frazeysbure, Ohio_. Do.! 
Hancock Light & Power Co__..._._. | Jenera and Denton Ridge, Do. 
Ohio. 
McComb Light & Power Service Co | McComb, Ohio..........-.. Do.i 
Midwest Power Co 7 Utica, Ohio. ducuiadeibe Do.! 
Payne Light & Power Service Co. Payne, Ohio. .........------ Do. ! 
Van Lue Electric Light Co we, Se eae Do.! 
Swenson, W. G. (Abilene, Tex.): Citi- Fredericksburg, Tex_.......| March.' 
zens’ Light & Power Co. 
Teton Valley Power & Milling Co. | Victor, Idaho__.............| November 
(Diggs, Idaho): Municipal lighting 
system. 
Sars (Fort Worth, 
ex.): 
Central Texas Power & Transmission | Hico, Tex.._.....-...----- April. 
Co. 
Continental Gas, Light & Power Co..| Fort Worth, Tex......_.__- | January. 
Gatesville Light & Power Co_____.. Gatesville, Tex............ si Do. 
Farmersville Mill & Light Co_- Farmersville, Tex._.._.__. _.| June.! 
Howard Brodhead Co...........___- Whitewright, Tex_____- April.! 
Lerdsburg Power Co.................. Lordsburg, N. Mex________. January. 
Petes Ligee® Wet OO sa. sindccia kh ccc), PO, WOE. oo decwks Do. 
St. Jo Light & Power Co...._..----__- Se RSS te. Do. 
Southwestern Gas, Light & Power Co_| Fort Worth, Tex.____.____. Do. 
Newcastle Light, Power & Ice Co._.| Newcastle, Tex..........._.. Do. 
Olney Light & Power Co________. A | RR ORCS Do. 
Texas Utilities Co. (Plainview, Tex.) 
(subsidiary of Community Power 
& Light Co.): 
Lamb County Utilities Co............] Sudan, Tex-...........---.-- February 
Diabetes PAM... .oc<cacecceccccecccs rs te ae erate Do.! 
Union Edison Co. (C apenge, Iil.): 
Blasdel & Braly Light & Power Co...| Buffalo, Okla_._.. paved 2) March. 
Bloomfield Utilities. _- a Bloomfiel et June.! 
Lebanon Junction Light & Power Co_j Lebanon Junction, Ky_.... Do.' 
Ohio Valley Public Service Co.......-]..... 0 ---- 22. eneeeneceee-- March. 
Onart Public Service Co_.._...-..-..- | Rolia, ae Do. 
Panhandle Public Service Co___-.__._|___. caknwuanabiioealiial Do. 
Salem Light & Power Co- ---| a Do. 
Steelville Electric Light & Power Co.-| Steelville, Mo....-..-------- Do. 
Taylorsville Electric Co__......-...... | Taylorsville, Ky..----..---.| June.! 
Tucumeari Light & Power Co__......| Tucumeari, N. Mex..__--- _| March. 
Union Gas & Electric Co. (Cincinnati, CON GG ntntcntennie January. 
Ohio): Municipal plant. 


1 Date reported in Electrical World, 
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United Gas Improvement Co. (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.): 
(see also Central Iowa Power & 
Light Co., Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Iowa Light, Heat & 
Power Co.) , 

Connecticut Electric Service Co_.....- Hartford, Conn ..........«--| November. 
Bristol & Plainville Electric Co....- | Mabe; OCR. <n. cecsoocnasen Do. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co---... | Waterbury, Conn........ | Do. 
Eastern Connecticut Power Co_....| Norwich, Conn............. | Do. 

NO TO ieee Baltic Mills, Conn.......... September. 
Meriden Electric Light Co_.........| Meriden, Conn-.-~........... November. 
New Milford Electric Light Co.....| New Milford, Conn.......-- Do. 
Westport Electric Co_..............| Westport, Conn..........-. a Do. 
Woodbury Electric Co...........-.- | Woodbury, Conn-.-.........- | Do. 

George Electric Light & Power Co_...| George, lowa, aa ae } Do.! 

United Light & Power Co. (The): | 
(See also Columbus Railway Power 

& Light Co.; Iowa Railway & 

Light Co.; Kansas City Power & | 

Light Co.). 

Liveoln Publie Service Co............ G0. ae March.! 
es Ce a is emma Do.! 
Lincoln Traction Co. (electric light |.....do............-....--...| Do.! 

and power and central station | 

heating business). 

United Light & Railways Co.: 

Nebraska Gas & Electric Co. (Lin- 
coln, Nebr.) (subsidiary of Con- 
tinental Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration)— 

Beemer Mills & Light Plant ...... estate) TOUR... cciduaebeednae | May. 

Blue River Power Co_........-.... FE cnntesnananen | Do.t 

Kotes (J. U.) & Placek (F. A.) | Milligan, Nebr-............. August.! 

Lighting Plant. 
United Ohio Utilities Co.— 
Ohio Utilities Co..................| Columbus, Ohio............ July. 
Southern Ohio Electric Co........| Nelsonville, Ohio. -........- Do. 
Athens Electric Co.............. PIO, Geet cavncnceics< | September. 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation 
(Chicago, Il.): 
(See also Derby Gas & Electric Cor- 

poration; Eastern New Jersey 

Power Co.) 

Citizens’ Utilities, (Inc.): Derby Gas | Derby, Conn-............-.-. June.! 

& Electric Co. | 

Indianapolis Power & Light Corpora- | Indianapolis, Ind_.........-.- | May.! 
tion | } 

Indianapolis Light & Heat Co. .......|....-0..........-..--<ecccccel Do. 

Interstate Power Co. (Chicago, Ill.): | Minneapolis, Minn-_--....... Do. 

Minnesota Electric Distributing 

Co | 
Minnesota Electric Light & Power | Bemidji, Minn_............- January.! 
co | | 
Red River Valley Power Co________ Cookston, Minn... .........- Do.! 
Cass Water, Light & Power Co__..__| Cass Lake, Minn..-.........| August. 

Minnesota Electric Light & Power Co. | 

(Minneapolis, Minn.) | 
Red River Power Co. (Grand Forks, | 

N. Dak.)— 
Electric Construction Co_......... | Buxton, Reynolds, and | May.! 
Thompson, N. Dak. | 

Municipal electric light plant___.. | Grand Forks, N. Dak-__..... November. 
St. Ansgar Light & Power Co | 66, Amanat, TAG. .ccccccacne December.! 
Soldiers’ Grove Electric Light Co__.| Soldiers Grove, Wis_....... Do.! 

Tri-State Utilities Co. (Minneapolis, | 

Minn.)— ; | 
Ainsworth Light & Power Co....... | Ainsworth, Nebr_........-_- September. 
Brunswick Electric Co_............| Brunswick, Nebr_........... Do 
Mahood Bros nes eae 1 Orchard, Nebr..............| August. 
Osmond Electric Light Co.......... Osmond, Nebr..............! February.' 

ang Say altace October.! 
eat: enteia ii ae PO Ed eecnancdnicen Do.! 

Municipal electric light plants. ....- Middle River, Mo.......... November.! 

Ue eae Do.t 
Warm Springs Electric Light Co.(Warm) Bullochville, Ga.........._- September. 
Springs, Ga.): Bullochville Electric | 
Lo 
W eae Power Co.: Spencer Mountain | Lowell, N. C............-__-! March. 
mills | 
Westerlo Electric Service (Inc.): Upper | Catskill, N. Y.--.........-- | December.' 
Hudson Electric & Railroad Co. 
W ise oan Valley Electric Co. (Wausau, | 

1S,): 

Antigo Electrie Co__- pamanececaqonl SIG WORE sc ccccusmenccnial Game 

_ Rhinelander Light & Power Co.____..| Rhinelander, Wis -..._._---| Do. 
Wooster Electric Co. (Wooster, Ohio}: | Mount Eaton, Ohio.__...._- September. 
Inter-Urban Electric Co. | 
‘Date reported in Electrical World. 
BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of 
a and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the 

reasury, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wituis in the chair), 
The Secretary will state the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I suppose I can take my hour 
at any time in the progress of this bill until a vote is taken. 

_ Mr. SMOOT. I prefer to have the Senator go on now, if he 
is ready to do so, 
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Mr. BRUCE. Like other selfish Individuals, I was rather 
disposed to exercise my own preference. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can do that, of course. I thought 
he was about to state that he preferred to speak now, before 
the amendments were offered. I care not at which time the 
Senator speaks. 

Mr. BRUCE. I simply want to say to the Senator from Utah 
that, of course, as far as these first amendments are concerned 
I have no objection to them. It is only when section 5 is 
reached, to which my amendment is applicable, that I become 
interested; so I thought the committee might go along with 
its amendments, and then I would say what I have to say 
later, under section 5. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to have that done. 
agreeable to the Senator, then I will proceed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


If that is 


send to the desk an amend 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Gerry McLean Sheppard 
Blease Goff Mc Master Shipstead 
Borah Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Gould Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Greene Means Smith 

Bruce Hale Metcalf Smoot 
Cameron Harreld Moses Steck 
Capper Ilarris Neely Stephens 
Caraway Harrison Norris Stewart 
Copeland Hawes Nye Swanson 
Couzens Heflin Oddie ‘Trammell 
Curtis Howell Overman Tyson 

Dale Johnson Pepper Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, Wash, Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Kendrick Pittman Watson 
Ernst Keyes Ransdell Wheeler 
Ferris King Reed, Pa. Willis 

ess La Follette Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Utah 
Smoor] will be stated. 

The Curler CLERK. 
the word “ Treasury,” 
civil service law.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. The effect of that will be to take this 
entire bureau Out from under the civil service law, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; just the two commissioners, and under 
section 2 all the other offices will be under civil service. 

Mr. NORRIS. The language the Senator is now attempting 
to have inserted applies only to the commissioners? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read the section, 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. SMOOT. Section 1 provides in part: 

The commissioner of customs shall be at the head of the bureau of 
customs, and the commissioner of prohibition shall be at the head of 
the bureau of prohibition. The commissioner of customs and the com 
missioner of prohibition and shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and each shall receive a salary at the $8,000 
annum. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


| Mr. 


On page 2, line 3, after the comma and 
insert the words “ without regard to the 


rate of per 


Where is the Senator reading? 


Mr. SMOOT. On page 2. The amendment begins after the 
word “ Treasury,” on line 3, so that it will read as amended: 
The commissioner of customs and the commissioner of prehibition 


shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, without regard to 
the civil service law, and each shall receive a the 
$8,000 per annum. 


salary at rate of 


I will say to the Senator that if that is agreed to, section 2 
will be changed entirely, so that there will be no question as to 
the others being under the civil service. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What were the considerations 
which prompted the representatives of the department in chang- 
ing their policy with respect to this subject and asking that 
these officers be appointed without regard to the civil service? 

Mr. SMOOT. The original bill did not provide that the com- 
missioners should be so appointed, but we thought those words 
at this time would make the matter very much simpler than 
the complicated amendment which was offered by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] and adopted, and which the Sen- 
ator from Maryland now says he desires to have disagreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator refers to the 
original bill not providing for the selection of the commissioners 








SOTO 


without regard to the civil service. 
the “ original bill’? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the bill as it came from the House, 
which provided as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to appoint, in each of 
the bureaus established in section 1, one assistant commissioner, two 
deputy commissioners, one chief clerk, and such attorneys and other 
oflicers and employees as he may deem necessary. 


What does he mean by 


That is as the bill came from the House. Now we propose 
to amend that by providing that all employees shall be under 
the civil service with the exception of the commissioners. 
None of the commissioners in the Government service are 
under civil service. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
not under civil service, and the Commissioner of Pensions 
is not under civil service, and this would simply carry out the 


policy of the Government. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report. 

The Cuier CLerkK. On page 2, beginning with line 5, strike 
out subdivision (a) of section 2 as amended, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to appoint, 
in each of the bureaus established by section 1, one assistant com- 
missioner, two deputy commissioners, one chief clerk, and such attor- 
neys and other officers and employees as he may deem necessary. One 
of prohibition, and to confer or impose upon the Commissioner of In- 
charge of investigations. Appointments under tbis subdivision shall 
be subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, and the salaries 
shall be fixed in accordance with the classification act of 1923. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 





Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
Mr. BLEASE. I move to strike out the words “ civil serv- 
ice” in that amendment. The men whom the Secretary of the 


Treasury shall appoint certainly should have some say as to 
those who are to serve with them. If a man is to be held 
responsible for the work of somebody who is working under 
him, he certainly should have some say as to who that man 
shall be. If the Secretary of the Treasury is to appoint these 
men, we certainly must conclude that he is going to consult 
the chiefs before he appoints the assistants. I do not think he 
should be confined to those taking a civil-service examination. 

I understand very thoroughly that civil service does not 
amount to anything. I know all about the civil-service business 
down in my own State. The Republican Party pays about as 
much attention to it in the appointment of postmasters in South 
Carolina as a blind mule would pay to a blind bridle. They 
just simply appoint whom they please, and I do not see any 
use putting this language in and making them violate the law. 
Let us leave it to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, so that he may make such appointments as he thinks will 
be for the good of the service in the administration of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI call attention to the fact that the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered now was not offered before the 
cloture motion was put. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it in order now to offer an amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just making that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from South Carolina was offering his amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT, Is that in order? 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator’s amendment been placed on 
file? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the amendment to the amendment would not be in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the situation now? Are we per- 
mitted to debate these amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. The Senator from Utah 
has proposed an amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A_ parliamentary inquiry. 
Does the Chair rule that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina to the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah is not in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the provision of Rule XXII, 


The Chair so holds, in view of 
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Mr. BLEASE. Then I ask what right the chairman of the 
committee has to offer an amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will advise the 
Senator from South Carolina that the amendments which the 
Senator from Utah is now calling up were offered before the 
cloture order went into effect. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment, 


Mr. President—— 
Let the Chair make his state- 
Rule XXII, in the last paragraph, provides as follows: 


Thereafter— 


That is, after the cloture motion has been adopted— 


Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions 
affecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the Presiding Officer to 
keep the time of each Segator who speaks. Except by unanimous con- 
sent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the debate 
to a close unless the same bas been presented and read prior to that 
time, 


In view of that provision of the rule the Chair is constrained 
to hold that the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina to the amendment of the Senator from Utah would 
not be in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is all the time consumed while the Senator 
from Utah holds the floor taken out of his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will advise the 
Senator that the time of each Senator is being kept at the desk. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not like to 
let go by without challenge the ruling that it is not in order to 
perfect an amendment which has been previously offered in 
accordance with the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsy! 
vania will permit me to interrupt, I submitted that question in 
the form of a parliamentary inquiry prior to our vote on the 
preceding cloture motion, and the Vice President held that an 
amendment to an amendment would not be in order unless it 
had been filed prior to the vote on cloture. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. President, I think we 
have set a very dangerous precedent, and I think that in the 
future when clotures are under consideration it will behoove 
each of us to scrutinize most carefully all the throng of amend- 
ments that are sent to the desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is absolutely true; but sometimes it will 
be an impossibility, because they may be offered at the last 
moment, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And with amendments coming 
in at the last moment, before 1 o'clock, I give notice now that 
I probably shall object to their being considered as being read. 
I do not think it is fair to the Senate to put such amendments 
in at the last moment, when no one has a chance to consider 
any amendments perfecting what is being filed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from South Carolina that he ask unanimous consent 
for the submission of his amendment to the amendment. Under 
the rule it is provided that an amendment may be offered by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I will state that this does not 
disappoint me at all, because I never have voted and never will 
vote for any cloture. I come from a section of the Nation that 
does not believe in cloture, and I do not vote for cloture mo- 
tions. I hope some people will get mixed up in this thing so 
much that in the future they will remember that they have 
been scorched, if not burned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


his 


Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk another amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Was this amendment filed before the 
cloture vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. All the amendments I am calling up were 
offered, I will say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment was filed and 
read according to the rule, and the clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 


The Curer CLERK. On page 3, beginning with line 3, strike 


out through line 10 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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c) The personnel of the bureau of prohibition shall perform such } 
ities as the Secretary of the Treasury or the commissioner of pro- 
bition may prescribe, and the personnel of the bureau of customs 
shall perform such duties (other than duties in connection with the 

iministration of the national prohibition act, as amended, or any other 
law relating to the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment) as the 

retary of the Treasury or the commissioner of customs may pre- 


) 


rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

\‘r. SMOOT. I send another amendment to the desk. 
rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report 
amendment, 

The Curer CLERK. On page 3, line 15, after the word “ into,” 
insert a comma and the words “ or the exportation of merchan- 
dise from.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
of that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Section 5 (a) provides that— 


rhe Seeretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or impose upon 
the commissioner of customs or any of the officers of the bureau of 
customs any of the rights, privileges, powers, or duties, in respect of 
the importation or entry of merchandise into the United States. 


No consideration apparently was given to the idea that he 
should have power over articles exported from the United 
States, and that is the only change which is made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the change? 
statement of the Senator from Utah has not made it clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to be amended so that it will read “ impor- 
tation or entry of merchandise into, or the exportation of mer- 
chandise from, the United States.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator tell me why 
the powers and duties of these officers who are to be appointed 
are not defined by the bill, why it is left to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine what the officers who are to be ap- 
pointed shall do? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are provided for in the tariff act, but 
the duty is imposed solely upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
under that act. Now, of course, we are creating new bureaus, 
and therefore we give the heads of those bureaus the same 
power that is given under existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; that is not being done. 
hat is what I direct the Senator’s attention to. It reads: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or impose 
the commissioner of customs— 


the 


Let us have an explanation 


. 
vw 


The 


ee CL 


u nh 
Duties— 
in respect of the importation or entry of merchandise. 


Why does not the bill that is pending define the duties of these 
officers, instead of giving the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to do it? Who will know, after this measure shall have 
become a law, what are the duties of the officers’ who are 
to be appointed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It simply gives authority to the Secretary to 
confer these powers upon the commissioner of customs. In the 
past he has been doing it, but this is a bill providing for reor- 
vanization, and it would give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to assign the duties to the commissioner. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think I have made 
myself clear to the Senator from Utah. The point I am making 
is that in the creation of the bureau and of the officers who 
are to perform the duties of the bureau it would be well to 
define their powers and their authority rather than to leave it 
to the Seeretary of the Treasury to tell them what they can or 
can not do. Congress has the power to legislate, and instead 
of telling the Secretary of the Treasury that he can require this 
bureau and the officers in it to do whatever he teils them to do, 
we ought to define their powers and duties. 

Mr. SMOOT, If that were to be provided in the bill, before 
it could be effectuated we would have to amend the tariff act. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To amend the tariff act would | 
not, in my judgment, be a criminal thing. That is exactly what 
the Senator is proposing to do anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
he amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
& further amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Cuier CrerK. On page 4, strike out lines 12 to 18, both 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


—— 
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(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or impose 
any of such rights, privileges, powers, and duties upon the commis- 
sioner of prohibition, or any of the officers or employees of the bureau 
of prohibition, and to confer or impose upon the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, or any of the officers or employees of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, any of such rights, privileges, powers, and duties 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be necessary in connection 
with internal-revenue taxes. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think we ought to have an 
explanation of the amendment. It is a most complicated, con- 
fusing, and inexplicable provision, I would say from the first 
reading of it. What is the object of it? What will be its effect? 
How will the bill read if that language is inserted? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will take the amendment, a copy 
of which I send to his desk, I will explain it. Under section 4, 
paragraph (b), the House, as the Senator will note, had a pro- 
vision authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to confer or 
impose any such rights, privileges, powers, or duties upon the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. That paragraph, as passed 
by the House, reads as follows: 


(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or impose 
any of such rights, privileges, powers, and duties upon the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the commissioner of 


prohibition, or the com- 
missioner of customs, or any of the officers or employees of the Bureau 
of Internal Bureau, the bureau of prohibition, or the bureau of 


customs. 


The proposed amendment simply means that the Secretary is 
authorized to confer or impose any such rights upon the com- 
missioner of prohibition, and then limits the duties of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue only to questions arising 
under his bureau. In other words, the rights can not be dele- 
gated beck. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to have the Sena- 
tor from Utah state what rights and privileges the Secretary of 
the Treasury can confer upon the commissioner of prohibition 
or any officer or employee of the bureau of prohibition if the 
provision is adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find in subsection 4(a) the 
rights and privileges. That subsection reads as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) The rights, privileges; powers, and duties conferred or 
imposed upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his assistants, 
agents, and inspectors by any law in respect of the taxation, importa- 
tion, exportation, transportation, manufacture, production, compound- 
ing, sale, exchange, dispensing, giving away, possession, or use of 
beverages, intoxicating liquors, or narcotic drugs, or by the national 
prohibition act, as amended, or any other law relating to the enforce 
ment of the eighteenth amendment, are hereby transferred and 
conferred and imposed upon, the Secretary of the Treasury. 


to, 


Those are the rights and privileges and powers. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator understand that the bill, 
as reported and amended under pending amendments, would 
give the Secretary of the Treasury the right to impose any one 
of these several duties upon any one of the several new 
divisional heads? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not so understand it. I think the 
amendment which I have sent to the desk is intended to pre- 
vent that, because it limits the power. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the amendment which the Senator has 
just submitted do away entirely with the present Prohibition 
Unit and all its employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does nat. 

Mr. BAYARD. What becomes of all the employees under the 
present Prohibition Unit? 

Mr. SMOOT. They remain as they are. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the bill make some provision for 
transferring them to the new bureau? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read subsection (b), he will 
find that there is no transfer to take place. 

Mr. BAYARD. But is not that transfer permissive? Before 
the present amendments were introduced the bill was permis- 
sive to the extent that the Secretary of the Treasury could 
have transferred as many employees as he wanted to the new 
prohibition operation or could leave as many as he wanted in 
the old prohibition operation. Does the amendment which the 
Senator now introduces transfer the old prohibition operation 
in toto to the new prohibition operation or does it leave it 
discretionary with the Secretary? 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes no change at all. 
do with the personnel, 


Senator a 


It has nothing to 
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Mr. BAYARD. In other words, the whole operation is turned 
over and would come under the amendment now proposed by 
the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I would like to ask if under 
section 4 all of the powers, duties, and so forth, which are now 
imposed upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue are the 
same as provided in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are exactly the same as in the present 
law. It is exactly the same wording. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk another amendment which 
I offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLierK. On page 5, line 19, strike out “July 1, 
1926,” and insert in lieu thereof “April 1, 1927.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have the Senator explain the 
amendment. Why have not these amendments been printed 
under the rule? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the amendment is pre- 
sented because the provision in the bill would make it retro- 
active to July 1, 1926, and that date, of course, is past. It 
would be an attempt to make the bill retroactive if some future 
date were not inserted. The change merely fixes the effective 
date in the future. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since my attention has been called to the 
place where the amendment is to apply, I see it plainly, but the 
way I first had it, it did not seem to have any application. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment which I now send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
a further amendment, which will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. On page 5, line 3, after the word “ ap- 
point,” insert the words “in the bureau of prohibition.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now offer the amendment which I send te the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. 
insert the following: 


OFFICER. The clerk will report the 


On page 5, line 11, before the period, 


Or as soon thereafter as a successor eligible for appointment under 
the provisions of the civil service laws may be appointed. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is to extend the time limit. It may not 
be possible to hold the examinations provided for within the 
time limit now fixed by the bill. If the examinations can be 
held within that time, it is all right, but there was doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether the examinations could be held within 
the time limit provided. This provision is necessary and pro- 
vides that the reappointment or appointment shall be made “as 
soon thereafter as possible.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the amendment, if adopted, 
would leave it open so that until the time the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Commissioner of Prohibition gets ready to hold 
civil-service examinations these employees will be without the 
civil service law. That is the very thing to which I have ob- 
jected. That is the very “nigger in the woodpile.” The com- 
mittee are going to leave the matter wide open so that forever 
and ever these men will be outside of the civil service law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that this was 
suggested by the civil service commissioners. They brought it to 
our attention that it would be more than likely impossible to 
hold the examinations within the time limit fixed, and they 
themselves suggested the amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘Then why not specify the time? If six 
months are not enough, why not make it nine months or a year? 
But now it is left entirely to the discretion of some adminis- 
trative officer. That is the very thing I feared when I asked 
this morning on the floor of the Senate whether there was any 
proposal to leave these employees outside of the civil service 


law. The amendment had not been read to the Senate at that 
time. It is one of the many amendments which were received 
and laid on the table without reading. The very thing is 


secured that I feared would be secured, and that is that these 
employees will be left out of the civil service. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, let me say to my friend fron, 
Michigan that I entertain exactly the same desire that he does 
with reference to this matter. This amendment was one of 
those which was printed in the Recorp at the proper time two 
or three days ago. The purpose of it is exactly as stated by the 
Senator from Utah, to cover a situation which would develop if 
they were not able to hold examinations by the time stated. 
Just as the Senator from Utah said, this amendment was writ- 
ten at the request, not of the Treasury Department but of the 
Civil Service Commission. I have their letter among my papers. 

Mr, COUZENS. It may be that the Civil Service Commission 
are in combination with the Anti-Saloon League to keep these 
people out of the civil service law. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator is mistaken about that, be- 
cause the civil service commissioners submitted the amend- 
ment. I do not think the Senator is correctly advised as to 
the attitude of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Mr. COUZENS. Probably the Senator from Ohio speaks 
for them. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I do not. I am speaking so far as I 
am capable for the State of Ohio. I speak for no organiza- 
tion here or elsewhere. I want to say that this recommenda- 
tion is made by the Civil Service Commission. What I started 
to say to the Senator is that the Civil Service Commission is 
insisting, and properly so, as is the Senator from Michigan, 
that the field employees shall be under civil service. 

Mr. COUZENS. But when? 

Mr. WILLIS. As quickly as this examination can be held, 

Mr. COUZENS. That is indefinite. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee has no objection whatever to 
leaving it at six months, just as the House fixed it. There 
was no discussion about it until the civil service commissivun- 
ers came and said that they did not believe it would be pos- 
sible that the examination could be held within the six 
months. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why does not the Senator from Utah accept 
the suggestion now made by the Senator from Michigan that 
a specific time be inserted? 

Mr. COUZENS. It is too late. We can not do that now. 
The point of order would lie against amending the amend- 
ment now. 

Mr. HOWELL. We can do it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Michigan fully about the civil service law as it should 
apply here, but if there is a delay it will not come from the 
Treasury Department; it will come from the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires 
ment withdrawn, I will withdraw it. 
do it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I hope the Senator will withdraw the 
amendment so that the commission may be required to hold 
the examinations within the six months. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can take that chance. I will withdraw 
the amendment which I have just offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah with- 
draws the amendment, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before the Senator with- 
draws the amendment I want to say just a few words. It 
strikes me that all this wrangle about putting these people 
under civil service is rather an academic controversy, beciuse 
everybody knows that the civil service as it is now constituted 
is open to political appointment and political influence. There 
are certain influences here that speak very often and very fecl- 
ingly for the civil service, and then get more political appoint- 
ments under it than under possibly any other branch of the 
Government. 

I have in my hand—and I took the floor just now with the 
intention of reading it—a letter from a soldier who served over- 
seas, who made the highest grade in an examination for appoin!- 
ment as rural carrier out in a little town in Arkansas. He was 
not appointed. No one even who lived in that county was a))- 
pointed. 

A Republican politician from another county was appointed, 
although under the merit system and under the positive law 
of Congress this man had a right to preferential consideration, 
but was not given it. He got all of his governmental favors 
when he wore the uniform of his country and went to war for 
$30 a month. Whenever there was a job having no danger in 
connection with it the civil service and the law of Congress 
providing that he should have a preferential right by reason 0! 
his military service availed him nothing. The appointment 
went to a politician. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator think the law of Congress 
is carried out by any administration? 


to have the amend- 
I would be willing to 








Mr. CARAWAY. Not by the present administration. I did 
not intend to make any charge like that against the present 
administration. I have not found anything about it that is 
persuasive except it is a matter of self-interest. 

What I was protesting against was the seeming belief that 
<ome people entertain that the civil service is going to keep 
anybody in office that the administration wants out, or keep 
anybody out of office that some influences want in. That is 
what I am protesting against. I have done it before, and I will 
»nrobably do it again. It sometimes just makes hypocrites out 
of people. That is what I am saying. 

The letter to which I have called attention said: 


Last September 11 I took a civil-service examination at Walnut 
ive, Ark., for the position of rural carrier out of Hoxie, route 1. I 
de an average of 94.87, which was the highest grade made on that 
t. Also I am the only ex-service man in the high three. Yet a Mr. 


Jones, from another county—Jackson County—has received the ap- | 
pointment. 
Then he wants to know what can be done about it. He had 


written the American Legion and wanted to know if he had any 
rights which could be protected. The matter was sent to me, 
and I am compelled to say that under this administration he | 
has no rights that could be protected, or otherwise. He is noth- 
ing but an ex-soldier. He did not happen to have any political 
influence. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on February 26 I offered certain 
amendments to the bill. They will be found on page 4895 of the 
RtecorD, printed according to the rule. I observe that the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has already covered the subject of 
those amendments, so it is not now necessary for me to offer 
them. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator yield to me just a moment 





while I call up my amendment? I shall not discuss it. I | 
simply ask that it may be read. 
Mr. BINGHAM, I understand that there are some more 


committee amendments to be offered. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; the Senator from Utah tells me that there 
are ho more, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before we get on another sub- 
ject, I hope the Senator will let me discuss briefly the point | 
mude by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
has the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall not take very long. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I promise to let the Senator have some time 
before 4 o’clock. 

Mr. President, I was endeavoring to explain my position with 
regard to ecloture this morning when, due to the fear on the 
part of certain Senators that I might be starting a filibuster 
against the bill now before us, a motion to lay my appeal on 
the table was made and carried. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I vield to my friend. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut recalls that the motion to lay the appeal on the table was 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who happens to 
be in the chair at this time, and will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of replying to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. NORRIS, That Senator's occupancy of the chair is not 
permament. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to state to my friend from Arkan- 
sas that it is not my purpose to attack the present occupant of 
the chair at all, or anyone else. 

In order to explain my position I will state that 1 am in favor 
of the bill now before us; and provided that one or two of the 
imendments that have been offered are adopted, I propose to 
vote for it, Beeause I was in favor of the bill, Mr. President, | 
and because I did not think I could be accused of filibustering | 
against the bill, I appealed from the decision of the Chair over- | 
ruling my point of order that this bill could not be laid before | 
the Senate by the Chair under the provisions of Rule XXII. I | 
am glad to notice that the Senator who made the motion to lay | 
ny appeal on the table has now left the chair and is in position | 
to interrupt my speech or to answer it, and that the Vice Presi- 
dent is now in the chair. I desire to call his attention to what | 
las been going on here in the past few days. Not that I think | 
he needs to have it called to his attention, for I am quite sure 
that he is perfectly cognizant of it, and has been perfectly | 
legitimately using his position in the chair to do what he said | 
in his inaugural address he could not do, namely, that he could 





Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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not change the rules of the Senate. He has been changing the 


rules of the Senate, as 1 shall endeavor to show. 
In his inaugural address, the Vice President—who, as we all 
know, is very much in favor of majority cloture, and undoubt- 
edly would favor a motion, such as prevails in the House, for 
the previous question—called the attention of the Senate to Rule 
XXII, and said: 
What would be the attitude of the American of 


people and the 


| individual Senators themselves toward a proposed system of rules if 


this was the first session of the Senate of the United States instead of 
first session of the Senate in the Sixty-ninth Congress? What 
individual Senator would then have the audacity to propose the adop- 
tion of the present Rule XXII without modification when it would be 
pointed out that during the last days of a session the right that is 
granted every Senator to be heard for one hour after two-thirds of the 
Senate had agreed to bring a measure to a vote, gave a minority of 
even one Senator, at times, power to defeat the measure and render 
impgtent the Senate itself? That rule, which at times enables Senators 
to consume in oratory those last precious minutes of a session needed 
for momentous decisions, places in the hands of one or of a minority 
of Senators a greater power than the veto power exercised under the 
Constitution by the President of the United States. 


When I listened to the Vice President making his inaugural 
address, I thought he was discussing the general rule of sena- 
torial courtesy and of unlimited debate, which had been at times 
very much discussed by the country, and I did not get the point 
to the reference to Rule XXII. It appears from a careful read- 
ing of his speech that he was protesting against Rule XXII be- 
cause Rule XXII gave an opportunity to every Senator to debate 
a measure for an hour even in the closing hours of the session, 
and it might happen that his hour would occur just before 12 
o'clock on the 4th of March, when, by exercising the privilege 
of speaking for his one hour, he could prevent a measure from 


| being passed. 


Mr. President, of course it is not necessary for one of the 
youngest Members of the Senate to say that he was not here 
when the rule was adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator now referring? 

Mr. BRUCE. To the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am speaking in point of time of service, 
rather than years of 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


Mr. President, to whom is the 





Accountability. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Service. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas was here when 
the rule was adopted. There are also other Senators pres- 


ent now who were here when the rule was adopted; and 
I hope that some of them, including my friend the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WarREN], will. 
if occasion arises, discuss what was intended when the rule 
was adopted. All I can do is to read the Recorp of that time, 
in March, 1917, when, Senators will remember, the then Presi- 
dent of the United States had referred to a “little group of 
willful men” who by their belief in the unwisdom of a certain 
measure were preventing the passage of that measure that he 
desired very much to have passed, and he recommended that 
some rule be adopted whereby a dozen or 15 men could not 
prevent the passage of measures which they did not believe in, 
provided the majority of the Senate did believe in them. 

The subject was discussed at that time by the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who said—I quote from the 
Recorp of March 8, 1917, page 29: 


I want to make this assertion, and I believe that upon full investi 
gation it will be found to be justified: If you will take the very day 
that this bill was brought up before the Senate, the necessary appro 
priation bills that never had been considered by the Senate—and that 
does not include the river and harbor bill; I will exclude that, because 
everybody concedes that that is not necessary to keep the Government 
going—if you will just take those other appropriation bills that I 
have mentioned and the conference reports that actually did come in, 
and that were necessary to come in, and if you will assume that the 
Secretary of the Senate should work 12 hours a day without stopping, 
without eating, without drinking— 

This was before the adoption of prohibition. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was before the Volstead law. 

Mr. BINGHAM (reading)— 


he could met even have read those bills in the time that was left 
between the time this bill came up and noon on the 4th day of 
March. It would have been a physical impossibility. And yet we ar 


called upon to put them through without reading, by unanimous con 
sent, or else we will bring on a special session and not be patriotic! 


The Senator will remember his remarks. 
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A little later in the debate, Mr. President, Senator Hardwick 
said: 

This is a government of checks and balances, and wisely so—so 
established, so constructed by our fathers; and, for one, I have not 
progressed far enough away from their ideas to believe that they 
wrought poorly, or that we can much improve on them, in the funda- 
mentals, at least. I lay down the proposition before this Senate and 
before the country that to-day the last citadel of opposition to the 
Executive will and to the establishment of the Executive as an auto- 
cratic authority in this country, clothed with despotic powers, is here 
in this Chamber and on this floor; and I say to the Senate and 
to the country: If you chain this Senate, if you bind it, if you put 
it in the power of a partisan majority at any instant, at any moment, 
or on any question, to run roughshod over the minority for the time 
being, and deny to Senators the right to speak on this floor, and deny 


real debate in this Chamber, you will have destroyed one of the most 
valuable checks and balances in our Government, and you will have 
made a long step toward the possible establishment of an autocratic 


and despotic power in this country. 


With those remarks, Mr. President, I desire to agree. It 
is to be noted, however, that Mr. Hardwick, notwithstanding 
those opinions, voted for Rule XXII because he believed that 
it was something which would be used only in the most 
extreme cases, when the country was in danger—a Case simi- 
lar to that which had come up, the country being in danger, 
Europe being at war, our vessels being held up, and a bill 
being before the Senate to arm the merchant marine, and that 
bill being held up by Senators who did not believe in its 
wisdom. He stated further on in his address and in his dis- 
cussions, and it was stated by other Senators who voted for 
the rule, that it was not the intention to apply this rule 
except to important matters of great general interest after 
they had been fully debated. If there is any Senator here now 
who voted for the rule at that time who thinks that I am 
mistaken, I shall be very glad to yield to him in my time, and 
have him so state. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
is giving the construction which somebody entertained as to 
what would be done with this rule. 

Mr. BINGHAM. All I was trying to state was that it was 
the understanding of Senators with whom I have talked who 
were here at that time that the rule would be applied only 
to the unfinished business which had been fully discussed. 

Mr. BORAH. There might have been a few Senators who 
seriously entertained that view; but I suspect that the most 
of us understood that that rule would be applied to anything 
and at any time when there was a two-thirds vote to do it. I 
do not say that I like to see it done, but when you give the 
power it is going to be exercised. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is quite obvious, Mr. President. It 
has just been done within the past few days. Does not the 
Senator from Idaho think that the decision of the Chair that 
matters not before the Senate could be suddenly brought before 
the Senate by unanimous consent, and then Rule XXII be put 
into effect and held in effect, notwithstanding the fact that the 
bill to which it refers was not the unfinished business, was 
contrary to the spirit of the rule? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have asked the Senator from Idaho a 
question. I shall be glad to yield immediately afterwards. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator state that again? It was a 
rather long question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And a rather complicated 
question, as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss] 
would say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What I asked the Senator from Idaho was 
whether he thought that the decisions of the Chair recently 
were in accordance with the spirit of the rule. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is not appealing from the deci- 
sion of the Chair now? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I endeavored to appeal from it, but the 
appeal was laid on the table and I was prevented from the 
opportunity of discussing it at that time. That is why I am 
discussing it in my time on this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not think I shall pass any 
opinion upon the ruling of the Chair without further considera- 
tion of the matter. The Chair might or might not have been 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


correct in the ruling; but let me say this, and it is the only 
thing I desire to impress on the Senator and those who are 
interested in this matter: 

If this rule remains here as the rule of the Senate, it is 
going to be applied to accomplish the intent of the rule, and 
that is to shut off debate whenever two-thirds of the Senate 
want debate stopped. 


Whether that debate has been going on 
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10 minutes or 10 days, whenever two-thirds of the Senate make 
up their mind that it shall cease, this rule is going to accom. 
plish that purpose. The thing to do, if we do not like that 
condition, is to get rid of the rule. If we want cloture, we can 
have it. If we do not, we ought not to have a rule among the 
rules of the Senate which will permit it, because the Senator 
knows and everyone knows who has been here for a brief time 
that whenever the power is here, and the votes are here, it will 
be exercised. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I agree with the Senator entirely; and it 
was because of my agreement with that belief that I desired to 
address the Senate for a few minutes on this question. We 
have seen this situation arise within the last few days. For 
the first time since the rule was adopted it has been made pos- 
sible for a decision of the Chair to take a Senator off his feet 
and to put in a petition for cloture. Not only that, but, by get- 
ting unanimous consent for the consideration for a brief period 
of time of any measure in which a Senator was interested, 
without giving any notice of the object of the unanimous- 
consent agreement, as soon as the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was entered into and the bill in which the Senator was 
interested was brought up there was no effort to debate it on 
the part of the friends of the measure, but only immediately 
to introduce a cloture petition. Yet the bill had only been dis- 
cussed during the entire session for less than three and one-half 
hours. I believe that the statement of the Senator from Idaho 
is absolutely true. Nevertheless, I believe the way the rule is 
being applied, it leads to cloture of a kind never intended to be 
used in this body: 

Furthermore, the decision of the Chair, made this morning, 
and from which I endeavored to appeal without any success 
in so far as securing an opportunity to give the reasons of my 
appeal was concerned, permits the displacement of the unfin- 
ished business by the Chair and permits the making of new 
unfinished business by courtesy applied through the presenta- 
tion of this petition. It was intended, I believe—and I think 
most Senators so understood, although of this I am not sure— 
that this rule should apply only to the unfinished business. 
Senators will all realize that it is extremely difficult to get a 
measure made the unfinished business. It can only be done by 
a motion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the—I was about to say “the 
alarming thing,” but I will not say that—I think the suggestive 
thing which has happened is that we find ourselves with three 
or four petitions for cloture to be voted on, one after the 
other. If that rule shall be earried to its possibilities and 
two-thirds of the Senate shall have made up their minds, they 
can parcel out every minute of the time for any length of the 
session they see fit and prevent the discussion of any question 
except under cloture. Does not that seem possible to the 
Senator? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the Senator is quite right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And if two petitions for cloture have been 
filed and both are voted on, one immediately after the other, 
I am curious to know by what refinement of reason it is deter- 
mined that you can not vote on one, if the other shall carry, 
until the first measure shall have been either adopted or de- 
feated. What power does the Chair have to say that one of 
them shall be voted upon within the hour, but that the other 
shall not be voted upon until next week? It is at least open 
to the Chair to make a good many precedents that amount to 
new rules. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the Senator is quite correct, and I 
intended to call the attention of Senators to that point. If w 
permit these rulings to go on—and I want to congratulate the 
Vice President on his success in haying accomplished by his 
rulings that which he could not accomplish by appealing to the 
country that we change our rules—if we permit these rulings 
to go on, there will be nothing whatever to prevent 6 or 8 or 
10 cloture petitions being presented at one time, provided any 
Senator can get unanimous consent to have his bill considered 
for a minute while he presents it, all on the same day, ill 
requiring that a vote on them be had at 1 o'clock two days 
later, whether there has been any previous discussion of the 
bill or not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Just a moment, if I can be permitted—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to finish the sentence. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sentence, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been finished for him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Since unanimous consent is re- 
quired to bring about a condition where a cloture petition may 
ven be presented, what objection can exist to such an interpre- 
tation of the rule? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask a question just there, the sentence of the Senator 
from Connecticut having beeh ended for him? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In reply to the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas on this very point 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Which Senator from 
kansas? 

\r. WADSWORTH. The senior Senator from Arkansas; I 
heg the pardon of the junior Senator.“ Under this rule, as in- 
terpreted by the Vice President, 16 Senators may appear in ad- 


The Senator kas finished his 





Ar- 


nce petitions for cloture for every bill on the calendar; and 

hen the Senate, acting under Rule VIII, takes up the calendar, 
they can present the petition for each bill as it is reached. Is 
not that true? It is not necessary to have unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a bill must be 
pending when a petition for cloture is presented. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it is pending on the calendar under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has suggested a 
strained and impossible—or improbable, to say the least—con- 
aition, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was the thought of those 
who adopted this rule that if two-thirds should vote a limita- 
tion on debate, there was a justification for limiting debate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Now, Mr. President, if I may be permitted 
to resume in my time, I have only a few minutes 





Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator absolutely in- 


vited by name a number of Senators to interrupt him, and now 


when they interrupt him and do not say the exact things he | 


would like to have them say he finds his time is very valuable. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no, Mr. President; I invited them to 
say whether my interpretation was correct; the Senator has so 
stated, and now I ask him if he will permit me to proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly; if the Senator re- 
quests. He has the right to refuse to yield. But I suggest to 
the Senator, if he will permit me to make a suggestion—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That unless he wants to be 
interrupted he do not invite interruptions. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield, Mr. President. 
interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator is 
not very kind about it, and I think I will not interrupt him 
any more, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think the Senator understood me. 
I invited him to proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator very plainly indi- 
cated that my interruptions were annoying him. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at all. I regret if that was the im- 
pression made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
rupt the Senator. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
for a few minutes. 


I do not desire to 


I have no disposition to inter- 


Then, Mr. President, I would like to go 
We will go into executive session at 4 


o'clock, and I have only a few minutes more in which to ex- | 
press a point which I was trying to bring up when several | 


Senators interrupted the discussion. 

The point I want to make is this: If under any circumstances 
Whatsoever, either by unanimous consent or, as the Senator 
from New York indicated, when the particular bill is reached 
on the ealendar, cloture petitions are presented—we have seen 
hive eight—the whole spirit under which this rule exists will 
be broken into, because it is impossible to explain one’s objec- 
tions to eloture in the very little time that prevails. 
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vo at a time presented, very nearly four, and we might easily | 


In the decision which the Chair made this morning, which, | 


io ny mind, was a very extraordinary decision, without any 
disrespect to the Chair, in which he ruled that a cloture peti- 
tion filed on Friday could go over until Monday, and a cloture 
petition filed on Saturday had also to be considered on Monday, 


thereby doubling up and making it all the more impossible | 


tor 


‘rr any proper discussion to be had under the rule, it is seen 
that we are faced with absolute crushing of debate. 

The cloture petition filed on Saturday, late in the day, ac- 
cording to the ruling of the Chair, would now have to be con- 
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sidered on Monday at 1 o'clock. Monday is a very busy day, 
and there would then be only one hour for any discussion of 
the cloture, of the necessity for it, or any explanation of what 
was meant. Under the practice that has recently been followed, 
of applying cloture to measures that have not been discussed 
at all, or only very briefly, we would have “gag rule” put en 
in very truth. I have heard the expression “gag rule” used 
repeatedly after a measure had been discussed here for a week 
or two weeks, and before cloture was considered, but to-day we 
have had the “gag rule” applied to a measure that had not 
been considered, and, furthermore, with any number of amend- 
ments introduced. 

Under the ruling of the Vice President this morning, if a num- 
ber of amendments had been introduced on Saturday immedi- 
ately after the petition was presented, and the whole matter 
had to be voted on upon Monday at 1 o'clock, there would not 
be even time enough for reading one of the amendments. We 
had an illustration of that this morning when the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce] introduced an amendment embodying a 
bill in which he was very much interested, and which everybody 
knows he has been fighting for all through the session very 
honorably and earnestly. He endeavored to do what other Sena- 
tors have done, to attach a bill in which he was interested as 
an amendment to a bill likely to be voted on under cloture. 
When he was told that it could not be read between then and 
1 o'clock without preventing any other Senator from saying 
anything, he very courteously withdrew the amendment, al- 
though he is still tremendously interested in the subject matter 
of the amendment. He withdrew the amendment because it 
could not be read without preventing all other discussion. 

I submit that that is the most serious attack on the spirit of 
the rule and on the spirit of this body, where representatives of 
the States have a right to be heard at length on measures, even 
though they are in a small minority. 

Furthermore—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield at that point? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In nearly all legislative bodies 
by the previous question a majority may conclude debate upon 
all questions pending and take the sense of the assembly. That 
rule has not applied during recent years in the Senate of the 
United States, indeed, for a long number of years. The prac- 
tice which arose in the Senate some years ago of a few indi- 
vidual Senators completely obstructing action by this body on 
measures respecting the public interest resulted in the presenta- 
tion to the Senate of proposals for cloture. It was suggested 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


| the Senate should incorporate the previous question into its 


rules, and if that suggestion had been accepted, it would be 
competent at any time to terminate debate by moving the pre- 
vious question and securing a majority vote upon that question. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there, with the permission of the Senator from Connecticut? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, I yield; but I have not 
said what I wanted to say. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I would be very glad to have the 
Senator finish. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate decided not to 


adopt the previous question, but out of necessity decided to 
approve of a form of cloture. It was true that in many in- 
stances measures of vital importance to the Nation had been 


| defeated by obstructive processes initiated by one or two indi- 


viduals. Rule XXII represents the conclusion of the Senate 
as to the best method of providing for a limitation on debate. 

That rule provides that whenever a question is pending be- 
fore the Senate, 16 Senators may present a petition to the 
Senate which has the effect of taking the sense of the Senate, 
after the expiration of two days, as to whether a limitation on 
debate shall be imposed. At the end of two days the Senate 
votes on the question as to whether debate shall be limited. 

Two-thirds, not a majority, are empowered to establish the 
limitation, and after that limitation has been made, there is 
authorized in theory 96 hours of debate in the Senate before 
the vote can be finally taken. Of course, in practice the debate 
usually terminates when cloture is imposed, because of the fact 
that the object of the Senators carrying on the debate is to pre- 
vent the Senate from registering its will under any condition. 
When they ascertain that two-thirds of the Senate have deter- 
mined that the Senate demonstrate its capacity to do business, 
they abandon the debate, usually, and the vote is promptly 
taken. Consider the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I want to ask the Senator if he will not be 
so good as to get the floor in his own time and then yield to 
me in order that I may finish my speech? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit me 
one further statement, I will not ask him to yield further at 
this time. I was just about to say that this particular measure 
had been before the Senate for a long time, and repeated efforts 
had been made to secure consideration of it, and the Senate 
has more than once, according to my recollection, taken up the 
bill, but because of obstructive processes has been unable to 
reach any conclusion. The vote that was taken to-day demon- 
strates the fact that an overwhelming majority in the Senate 
supports this bill, for I think I am justified in saying that 
many of those who voted against cloture are for the bill and 
will vote for the bill upon its final passage. 

I thank the Senator from Connecticut, and I apologize to 
him for taking so much of his time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I can not yield now, I am sorry to say. I 
have only 10 minutes more. 

Mr. NEELY. That is all anybody has. None of us will have 
any time after 10 minutes, because then we will go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. NEELY. 
length. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
in his own time. 
Mr. NEELY. I will not consume more than two minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The Senator must realize the fact that 
T have had double cloture practiced ugainst me. I have only 
an hour to speak, and several speeches have been made in my 
time already. 

Mr. NEELY. 
he wishes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Under those conditions, I will yield. 
will the Senator permit me to say just a word? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator permit me to 
say one more thing? 

Mr. BINGHAM. With the greatest good will. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator. I think 
this debate illustrates the value of cloture under the rule. The 
bill itself and the amendments to the bill have not even been 
mentioned. The Senator from Connecticut, and I in his time, 
have been talking about subjects wholly irrelevant to anything 
relating to this bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Now, Mr. President, I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Arkansas and others to a 
remark he made the other day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
limitations? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think so, as it was made less than 
a weck ago. If the Senator chooses to so regard it, I shall be 
glad to have him withdraw the remark. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is one of my jests, which 
I will either have to explain or to apologize for. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think it was not a jest. On February 
23, as appears on page 4545 of the Recorp, where the question of 
germaneness arose, during the discussion of cloture, the senior 
Senator from Arkansas said: 





I yield for a question. 
For a 1oment; the question is of some little 


I hope the Senator will make his statement 


I will give the Senator as much of my time as 


But 


Is it barred by the statute of 


Under the rules of the Senate the question as to whether or not an 
amendment is germane is submitted to the Senate, and the Senate, if it 
has the votes to pass the bill as amended, would probably hold the 
amendment to be germane. 


Does the Senator desire to withdraw that remark? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I certainly do not. I desire to 
repeat it, and to repeat it with emphasis. The rule of the Sen- 
ate contemplates that questions respecting whether or not an 
amendment is germane shall be submitted to the Senate, and the 
object of it is to enable the Senate to determine whether it 
wants to consider the particular amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, what has just been said 

by the Senator from Arkansas in regard to his remarks made 
on the 23d of February is just what I wanted him to say, 
because I knew he believed what he said when he said it, and 
it was not necessary for him to emphasize it again, although 
he referred to the possibility of its having been a jest. His 
remarks mean that when a majority of the Senate, a majority 
of one, possibly, desires to have legislation passed, they can 
do so without debate and by strangulation, and without any 
two-thirds vote, in this way: A cloture petition has been intro- 
duced on any bill. After it is introduced, any amendment 
may be offered up to 1 o’clock on the day when the motion for 
cloture is being voted on. Any number of bills, including some 
that a small majority of the Chamber might want to have 
passed, might be introduced as amendments in that time. For 
instance, if my memory does not serve me badly, there is now 
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before the Senate or the House, or some committee thereof, an 
anti-lynching bill. It is possible that a majority of the Senate 
would pass that bill. I do not know, but I am merely using 
that as an illustration of a bill intensely opposed by a strong 
minority. The bill might be put on as an amendment at the 
last moment to a very important measure under cloture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Just a moment. It might be put in without 
being read, as most amendments have been offered in the last 
few days, by unanimous consent, without anyone knowing just 
what was in them. Then, when the time for a vote arrives, 
a majority of the Senators would have to vote on it without 
any further discussion and without any opportunity to debate 
against it. We will have established a precedent wWhereby a 
majority of this body may pass anything under these circum- 
stances without giving the minority, no matter how strong, 
aun opportunity to speak at length against it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the amendment is not subject to 
perfection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The objection which has just 
been made by the Senator from New York is a valid one. An 
amendment may be offered which needs perfection, and under 
the cloture rule it can not be perfected unless an amendment 
perfecting it is offered prior to the vote on cloture, But in so 
far as the danger of majority cloture under this rule is con- 
cerned, I point out to the Senator from Connecticut that the 
rule itself requires that all amendments to be considered must 
be proposed and read before the vote on cloture, and if an 
amendment is obnoxious to a Senator, instead of taking the 
chance of the adoption of the amendment, his natural action 
would be to vote against cloture, and if the amendment which 
is obnoxious to him is not proposed before the vote on cloture 
is taken, it can not be submitted afterwards, except by unani- 
mous consent. 

The statement just made by the Senator from Connecticut 
that sometimes amendments were offered and not read—begs 
the question, because under the rule it is the right of every 
Member of the Senate to have amendments read when they are 
presented in connection with the bill concerning which cloture 
has been proposed. 


Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator will realize that that 
very thing has happened. It is not an imaginary matter. We 


have seen in the last few days amendment after amendment 
proposed, and I do not recall more than one or two of them 
actually having been read. Furthermore, we have recently 
had a decision that these amendments can not be perfected after 
cloture is put on. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But it was done by unani- 
mous consent. I respectfully submit that any action which is 
taken by the unanimous approval of a body or with the unani- 
mous consent of a body 

Mr. BINGHAM. A 
present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is not open to objection. Ii 
is the right of every Senator, under this rule, to have every 
amendment that is proposed read, and unless it is read prior 
to the vote on cloture, it can not even be considered in connec- 
tion with the bill after cloture has been adopted. So that the 
Senator from Connecticut has raised a searecrow. He lis 
constructed a straw man, and, with his very extraordinary 
ability and unusual intelligence, he is proceeding with great 
vigor and valor to destroy the creature of his own imagination. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to call to your 
attention, and to the attention of Senators, that this straw 
man which has been raised has aroused the opposition of (he 
Senator from Arkansas to such an extent that he has made 
three speeches in my time in his own endeavor to destroy and 
knock down that straw man. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It has been done with the 
consent of the Senator from Connecticut. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed ile 
following bills: 

S. 4851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within 
the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 4863. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boundarie> 
of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4964. An act transferring a portion of the lands of the 
military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to tl 
Department of the Treasury ; and 





quorum not necessarily having been 
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< 5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

rhe message also announced that the House had passed the 
pill (S. 4027) to authorize the construction of three cottages 
aud an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind., with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

rhe message further announced that the House had passed 

the bill (S. 3963) to provide for the protection, development, 

id utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 

iequate system for grazing livestock thereon, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


rhe message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 

nature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

li. R. 14980. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 

\. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
uct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., to 
a point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio; 

Il. R. 16282. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Nebraska-lowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River ; 

H, R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Carrollton, Carroll County, Ky., und a point directly across the 
river in Switzerland County, Ind. ; 

H. R. 17128. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Indiana, its suecessors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and permitting 
the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of Indiana 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge; 

H. ‘. 17264. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, IIl.; and 

H. J. Res. 332. Joint resolution to correct an error in Public, 
No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 16688. An act to authorize the city of Muskogee, Okla., 
to remove and retain title to the boilers from the Municipal 
Hospital Building recently conveyed by the city to the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 17291. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
50, 1927, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
t 


I 


H. R. 17298. An act granting tie consent of Congress to the 
States of New York and Vermont to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across Lake Champlain; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

H. R. 16507. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16973, An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate, under the order previously entered, will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. The Sergeant 

Arms will clear the galleries and close the doors, 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
live business. After two hours spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock p. m.), under the order 
previously entered, the Senate took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p, m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is operating 
under a unanimous-consent agreement previously entered into 
for the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar, The 
clerk will report the first bill on the calendar. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER : 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meeting 

the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with Great 
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Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges to fur- 
nish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision of 
funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate protection for migratory birds, for the establishment of 
public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of 
free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as first in 
order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not think it will be advis- 
able to spend any time in the consideration of the bill the title 
of which has just been stated 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But there is a bili along similar lines, which 
is order of business 1499, being the bill (S. 5454) authorizing 
the establishment of a migratory bird refuge at Bear River Bay, 
Great Salt Lake, Utah, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understood 
the unanimous-consent agreement was to take up unobjected 
bills on the calendar, and that there was to be a call of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the Chair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
that course. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. The Clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate 
commerce act, aS amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the bill had better go 
over. We can not consider it under the five-minute rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, and 
utilization of grazing facilities on pubiic lands, to stabilize the 
range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The biil will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate relative to nomi- 
nations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of carriers 
by railroad and the unification of railway properties within the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H, R. 3821) to place under the civil service act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 58 
of the national prohibition act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2938S) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. 





That was the understanding 


I think we had better pursue 
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Mr. BRATTON. Tet the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to know who objected to Senate bill 2938? 

Mr. BRATTON. I objected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The bill has been reported 
favorably from the committee on four previous occasions and 
has passed the Senate on different occasions. 

Mr. BRATTON. It was up several times during the last 
session of the present Congress and objection was made. I 
gave it some attention at that time and thought the objection 
was sufficient to justify renewing it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does 
object? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “ An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 62) for the allowance of certain claims for in- 
demnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, 
as reported by the Court of Claims, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3473) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
acquiring and diffusing useful information regarding agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 

The bill (H. R. 3858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a 
foreign-commerce service of the United States, and for other 
purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
from Utah desired to offer some amendments to the bill. 

Mr. KING. Yes. I withdraw my objection to the bill. I 
desire to offer some amendments to the measure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 


the Senator still 


Mr. FLETCHER, It is quite an important measure. 
Mr. BINGHAM. I hope the Senator will withdraw his ob- 
jection. It is a very important bill, the passage of which is 


desired by a very large number of citizens. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It establishes another bureau in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. BINGHAM, 
established. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Carolina withdraw his objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KING. I desire to offer certain amendments to the Dill. 
In lines 8 and 9, page 1, after the word “attachés,” I move to 
strike out the words “(senior grade), commercial attachés 
(junior grade).” 

The PRESIDENT pro 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. On page 2, line 18, after the word “ coordina- 
tion,” 1 move to insert the following words: 

Under regulations approved by the Civil Service Commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. On page 8, line 5, I move to strike out the words 
“class 2, $7,000 to $9,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro 
amendment is agreed to. 


No; it does not. The bureau is now 


Does the Senator from North 


tempore. Without objection, the 


tempore. Without objection the 


Mr. KING. In the same line I move to strike out at the 
end of the line the figure “3” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “2” so that it will read “ class 2.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. In line 6, I move to strike out the words and 
figures “class 4, $5,000 to $7,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. At the end of line 6, I move to strike out 
the figure “5” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “3,” 
after the word “ class.” 

The PRESIDENT pro 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. In line 7, I move to strike out the figure “6” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “4,” so it would read 
“class 4.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. In the same line, I move to strike out the nu- 
merals “ $5,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $4,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. In the same line, after the word “class,” I move 
to strike out the figure “7” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “5,” so that it will read “ class 5.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. In line 11, before the period, I move to insert a 
comina and the words “and the various commercial interests of 
the different sections of the country.” 


the 


Without objection, the 


tempore. Without objection, the 


Without objection, the 


the 


objection, the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have offered these amend- 


ments because I think they will improve the bill. I may say 
that I am not satisfied with the bill in its present form, but 
I have no objection whatever to its consideration. I believe 
I may say that it would have been wiser if in the beginning 
we had unified the service which deals with our foreign com- 
mercial relations. I had a talk with the late lamented Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodge], and he and I, I think, were 
in accord on the proposition that instead of havin; our foreig: 
service divided it should be united. Our idea was to increase 
the Consular Service and strengthen the Diplomatic Service 
and to have the Diplomatie Service, including the Consula: 
Service, look after our foreign commerce much the same as 
European nations do as to their foreign commerce. 

It has been discovered that the commercial attachés, in or 
der to have the prestige which our representatives should 
have to extend our foreign trade and commerce, must seek 
refuge under the State Department and be connected with 
the State Department. The bill accomplishes that result. 
There is more or less of a duplication and it would have been 
better, instead of creating these commercial attachés in the 
Department of Commerce, that our foreign work in connection 
with trade and commerce should have bien conducted by the 
State Department. However, we have departed from what | 
conceive to have been a sound policy. It is not a proposition 
de novo; it is a sort of a fait accompli. I have offered the 
amendments because I think it is the best under the circum 
stances that can be obtained. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask at this point to insert in the Recon» 
a brief analysis of the bill which I have prepared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered, 

The analysis referred to is as follows: 

On March 8, 1905, the House of Representatives passed the regular 
budget act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government. This act contained an item 
$30,000 for an investigation of trade conditions abroad by agents 
the Department of Commerce and Labor with the object of promoti 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 

Under this appropriation the Bureau of Manufactures of the Depart 
ments of Commerce and Labor appointed four special agents on Ju! 
1, 1905, to make such investigations abroad. The success these agent 
had in carrying out their investigaticns and the satisfaction with th: 
work manifested by those whose interests were being served caused 
this service to be continued and extended. Many industries appeal 
to the department to extend these market surveys to cover thei! 
products. Formerly few firms in the United States gave attention to 


foreign trade, trusting to export agencies and jobbers for occasional 











manufacturers were thus seldom conversant with the 


The 
the foreign markets and were not in a position to develop 
export trade. 


of 


value of the work these trade scouts were doing was so obvious 
Congress continued to increase the appropriation for this work. 
cents visited all parts of the world reporting on trade condi- 
the products and resources of the various countries, their pur- 
of foreign business conditions, 
ities of their markets, afid similar subjects of interest to Ameri- 
ifacturers. The elasticity of this system enabled the depart- 

to keep in constant touch with the commercial opportunities of the 


world, 


power, consumption zoods, 


South America and the Far East, however, our competitors had 
hed offices in charge of permanent representatives whose con- 
and efforts, devoted to trade promotional 
enabled them to be fully informed of conditions and changes and 
iptly changes, These permanent representatives of 
uments of countries which were competing for the trade of these 
were familiar with the language of the country in which they 


presence exclusively 


report such 


tioned, and were in a better position than the roving representa- ~ 


of the United States Government to report on trade 
persuade purchasers to buy from their manufacturers. 
Secretary of therefore recommended to the 
ntment of 9 or 10 commercial experts who should supplement and 
nethen the system of collecting trade facts by traveling agents, 
114 ¢ 


opportunities 


Commerce Congress 


In 
ngress authorized $100,000 for the establishment of a corps of 
ial who were dispatched promptly to Europe, the 
and Latin America. With diplomatic status, free to travel in 
which they were assigned, and with no other duties 
hose of trade promotion, these representatives soon established a 
lete and well-rounded system of trade promotion comparing favor- 
with that of any other nation, 


attachés, 


t} intries to 


e 1915 the number of foreign offices maintained by the Depart 
Commerce has increased from 10 to 42. 
} 105 reporting officers stationed in 35 


The department now 
countries. This important 


e has continued to exist by reason of appropriations, but has 
legislative status. * * * This bill gives legislative status to 
t foreign commerce service but authorizes no new duties, nor does 
lire any appropriation other than those already available to 

t department. 
! bill does not authorize any new duties, does not carry any 
opriations, and does not contain any provisions relating to re 


nt or disability. It gives legislative status to a service organized 
1905 which has gradually developed until the present time. The 


e is now composed of 101 reporting officers in 42 foreign offices. 


I ldition there are 19 American clerks and 173 foreign clerks, 
1 engers, janitors, etc. Twenty-four of these 42 foreign offices 
ommercial attaché posts, that is, offices attached and under the 


tion of the embassy or legation, while 18 are trade commis- 
r offices located in cities in which there is no embassy or legation 
h as Melbourne, Calcutta, Ottawa, Johannesburg) but with similar 

to those of the commercial attachés. As the State Department 
recognition to all foreign representatives of the Depart- 
of Commerce po one would be sent to a country with which the 


Department has severed relations. 


official 


tion 1, Organization: Establishes grades in* foreign commerce 
f Desirable to make distinction between various commercial 
hé posts: London would be a senior commercial attaché post, 


‘eas Lima, Peru, would be a junior commercial attaché post. Both 
ers, however, would be attached to and under control of the embassy. 
SECTION 2. Functions: No new functions of 


authorized. Analysis 


1. Advice to American firms as to best methods of developing foreign 

lk 

I. Reporting on economic conditions, 

II. Combating discrimination against American trade interests 

IV. Studying opportunities for American investments abroad 

\. Assisting and advising diplomatic 
matters, 


missions and 


in economik 
CTION 3. 


Examination: Examinations given jointly by Civil Service 
mission 


and Department of Commerce have been held for 20 
from which bureau has secured very high type of foreign repre 
atives. Rigorous tests in economics, foreign trade technique, com- 
ial geograpby, and foreign languages. Examinations held during 
ril, 1926, brought out such candidates as following: 
\. Age 39; B. Se., University of Vermont; 19 years’ experience as 


man and executive; 


traveled for six years through Europe, Far 
t, and Central America; present position: Vice president of na 


nally known rubber company. 
B. Age 43; high-school education; eight years’ newspaper reporting 
New York City; two years assistant editor of nationally circulated 
agazine; five years’ editor of New York Times “ Annalist,” five years’ 
th very prominent New York bank, in charge of their trade publica 
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. 
tions; two years’ secretary of bank organized under Edge law to 
develop foeign trade. 
> * * * e *. 


Any variation from this policy of selecting candidates after examina- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission would be certain to arouse the 
unfavorable reaction of business men. The 
Credit Men, in its official indorsement of the Hoch bill, pointed out 
that the service is made up of “ men with practical 
experience, the assurance of whose nonpartisan status thorough 
equipment by examinations under the Civil Service Commission has 
been largely responsible for the high esteem in which the service has 
been held by the business community for a score of years.” 

Applicants for positions in the foreign field service are brought to 
the attentfon of the bureau, (1) by direct application to the bureau, 
(2) by application to the Civil Service Commission, (3) 
of Senators or Representatives, or (4) 
organizations or individual business men, 

The applicant is asked fll Form 
forth the details of his education and experience, together with 
tain personal data as to age, place of birth, marital condition, ete. 


National Association of 


only business 


and 


by nomination 


through indorsements of trade 


to out civil-service 2600, setting 


ce” 


Unless the civil-service form indicated that the applicant is obv 
ously not equipped for the work, he is then invited to take an ora 
examination before a board made up of officials of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

If he passes the examination and a vacancy occurs for which he 
seems to be specially qualified, a careful check is made to determine 
the esteem in which he is held by previous employers This check is 


made personally by officials 
of the district offices. 

If this personal check-up is satisfactory, the department recommends 
to the Civil Service Commission that the applicant be appointed, and 
the commission then approves or rejects the recommendation the 
basis of the application form, the examination records, and other evi- 
that may 
This system of examination has worked excellently and has assured 


of the bureau, usually through managers 


on 


dence be in its possession. 


the appointment of only highly qualified men. During its lifetime the 
| service has seen several changes of administration, but they have had 
no disturbing influence. Especially under the Taft, Wilson, and Hard 


ing-Coolidge administrations has this service gained in the esteem of 
the business community on account of the high grade of representatives 
abroad. 

Section 3d. Assignments 
officers back 
been followed 


of 
organization 
men not 


Practice 
Washington 
results. These 
able te render assistance to experts in bureau and to 
American business men throughout the United States but to be 
come reacquainted with business conditions in the country. Appropri 


in Washington: 
for a period of service in 
for with excellent 

considerable 


field 
has 


bringing 
years 


only 


aiso 


ation act now restricts the number of foreign representatives for duty 
in Washington to two commercial attachés and eight trade commis- 
sioners. 

Section 3e. Leaves of absence: Business organizations and consular 
service have found from experience that possibility of keeping @apable 
men in service greatly increased if they are permitted to take their 
vacations in the United States. This practice essential for men sta- 
tioned in such places ss the Tropics. Bureau's intention to allow 
officers who are not brought back for duty in Washington to return 


every three of four years to spend their vacation the 

Section 4. Local employment: In interest of efficiency and economy 
highly desirable to continue practice of utilizing local employees for 
work as janitors, messengers, and clerks. to 
of natives not only highly qualified stenographers and 
typists and accountants but who have intimate and life-long knowledge 
of various languages, local busine 


in States. 


Bureau is able command 


services 


as 


ss conditions, and laws at salaries far 


below those paid to American clerks with much less equipment kor 
instance, commercial attaché in Vienna employs an Austrian who is 
an LL. D., stenographer, and typist, several years’ experience rep 
resenting American firms in Vienna, thorough knowledge of German, 
English, French, Czechoslovak, and Polish, at a salary of $85 a month. 
Trade commissioner in India has a native clerk who has graduated 
from: the Madras University and a business college in London, an 
excellent stenographer and typist, with several years’ busine exp 
ence in India, at a salary of $100 a month. 

Section 5a. Relation to embassy or legation: Commercial iwhé ind 
assistants under control of ambassador or minister. Official status is of 
great assistance in maintaining proper contacts with minist s of for 
eign governments and pursuing commercial investigations without infe1 
ference. Officers traveling on diplomatic passports shown much 
greater courtesies and allowed greater facilities Foreign commerce 
officers would be unable to properly pe rform their duties as a taunts 
to ambassadors or ministers without official status. 

Section 5b. Public ministers: Foreign representatives of the Depar 
ment of Commerce are primarily business men and in no sense public 
ministers who are privileged to represent the United States Govern 


ment. 
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Section 6a. Per diem: One of the severest claims made upon foreign 
representatives has been necessity of paying out of their own pockets 
an amount equal to and at times greater than that allowed by the 
Government on every official trip taken. The department insists 
that its field officers travel throughout their territory frequently and 
such travel is a serious financial burden upon these men. During 
first 15 months trade commissioner was in Ottawa he traveled 19,200 
miles, was away from his post 110 days, for which he was allowed 
$440 by the Government, but had to spend $678, $238 of which had 
to come out of his own pocket. 

Section 6c. Per diem in United States: 
the United States are restricted 
employees. 

Section 7. Appropriations: Foreign Service appropriations recently re- 
ported by the Senate committee and passed are as follows: 


Oxpenses for travel while in 
to those allowed all Government 


1926-27 
$335, 000 
487, 350 
333, 090 


Commercial attachés__ xn tems esta ins il cei len sh dileihiainttdiinaia lie 
Promoting commerce, Europe and other areas _._---.--~--- 
Promoting commerce, South and Central America 


Promoting commerce in the Far Bast. .-..-.--.-------. - 290, 000 
Enforcenrent of the China trade act..---.. seen anisernte-enninvttintiain 30, 000 
a i a ae 1, 475, 440 
Senatorial confirmation of foreign representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is unnecessary from a constitutional viewpoint. 
The Constitution for purposes of appointment divided all its officers 
into two classes, the primary class, including ambassadors, public 


ministers, and consuls, require nomination by the President and con- 
firnration by the Senate. Foreseeing that when officers became nu- 
merous and sudden removals necessary, this mode of handling might 
prove inconvenient, it was provided that as to inferior officer, Con- 
xress might by law vest their appointment in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Foreign representatives of the Department of Commerce are pri- 
marily business men, are in foreign countries to look after trade and 
business, and are not expected to carry on the duties of diplomats. 
This bill provides (section 5a) that they be “attached to the diplo- 
matic mission’ so as to control their operations. 

There are many times when it becomes necessary for the Department 
of Commerce to send a representative to some foreign post in order 
to meet and deal with an emergency situation; e. g., when the Japa- 
nese earthquake occurred in September, 1923, it was necessary for 
the Department of Commerce to send several commercial representa- 
tives to Japan immediately. Within 48 hours two of the depart- 
ment’s representatives from China had arrived in Tokyo, and within 
a month two engineering trade commissioners had been sent out from 
Washington. If senatorial confirmation had been necessary in this 
ease, it is doubtful whether or not their services would have been 
availalte in sufficient time to be of any value. Iu September, 1923, when 
the United States Government recognized the Government of Mexico, 
there was an immediate resumption of trade between the two coun- 
tries. American manufacturers and exporters who had been postpon- 
ing entering the Mexican market immediately went into that country, 
and the presence of trade experts from the Department of Commerce, 
of course, was highly desirable. The requirement of senatorial con- 
firmation would have delayed their entrance igto Mexico. 

Difficulty would arise when the Senate was not in session. A tem- 
porary ad interim appointment would be necessary, the permanency 
of which would be contingent upon action by the Senate when it 
convened, 

* * » * * * * 

Prior to 1924 it was the practice of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce to send Americans abroad to perform clerical 
duties in its foreign offices. Although there were some features 
favoring such a practice, such as a knowledge that the clerks in the 
offices were entirely trustworthy, the general result was unsatis- 
factory and expensive, so many young Americans, both men and 
women, were sent abroad and within a very sbort time became dis- 
satisfied with living conditions and insisted upon returning. In one 
instance the bureau sent a young man to a far eastern post and after 
four months he resigned. His service during the four months cost a 
total of $2,093, or an average of $523 a month. The bureau sent 
an American woman, 35 years of age, to a far eastern post and after 
one year she reported that she could not remain abroad on account 
of illness and had to be returned. Her service as a stenographer in 
this foreign office cost a total of $3,648 for the one year, or an 
average of $304 monthly. Such experiences were rather frequent 
and as a result the bureau secured permission from the Civil Service 
Commission to appoint clerks locally. This practice has worked out 


with entire satisfaction and at less than one-half of the previous 
expense. Our foreign representatives have been able to secure clerks 


well acquainted not only with the language of the country in which 
they are stationed, but also with English, and who are very well 
educated. The bureau is relieved, moreover, from the necessity of 
paying the transportation expenses of such employees to and from the 
United States every few years. 
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At the present time (March, 1926), there are 173 local employees 
in the Foreign Commerce Service, with an average salary of $976. 
This practice has been so entirely satisfactory that at the present 
time the bureau is only sending American clerks to offices where it is 
almost impossible to secure locally stenographers who can take 
English dictation. In several of the larger offices it has also been 
found desirable to send accountants abroad who are also capable of 
doing secretarial work. 


The bill as passed by the Senate is, in its amended form, as 
follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established in the Burcay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
the Foreign Commerce Service of the United States (hereinafter 
referred to as the “ foreign-commerce service”), consisting of officers 
to be graded in the following order and to be known as commercia| 
attachés, assistant commercial attachés, trade commissioners, and as- 
sistant trade commissioners. 


Sec. 2. Under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce (herein 


_after referred to as the “ Secretary"), the officers of the foreign 


commerce service shall— 

(a) Promote the foreign commerce of the United States; 

(b) Investigate and report upon commercial and industrial condi 
tions and activities in foreign countries which may be of interest 
to the United States; 

(c) Perform such other duties as the Secretary may direct in con- 
nection with the promotion of the industries, trade, or commerce of 
the United States; 

(d) Make such inspections of the foreign-commerce service as the 
Secretary may direct. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to appoint officers of the 
foreign-commerce service, but only after eligibility has been determined 
by examinations held by the Civil Service Commission and the Depart. 
ment of Commerce in coordination, under regulations approved by the 
Civil Service Commission except that-the Secretary may, with the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission, appoint without such ex- 
amination any person who, prior to the date on which this act takes 
effect, has served, or has passed an examination for appointment, as 
commercial attaché, assistant commercial attaché, trade commissioner, 
division head, assistant trade commissioner, commercial agent, or 
special agent in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

(b) The Secretary shall appoint each officer of the foreign-commerce 
service to a grade specified in section 1, and to one of the following 
classes, and shall fix his compensation within the salary range specified 
for such class: Class 1, $8,000 to $10,000; class 2, $6,000 to $8,000; 
class 3, $4,000 to $6,000; class 4, $3,000 to $4,000; class 5, below 
$3,000. In making appointments to a grade and class and in fixing 
compensation the Secretary shall take into consideration the examina- 
tion and record of the officer and the post to which assigned, and the 
various commercial interests of the different sections of the country. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to promote or demote in grade or 
class, to increase or decrease within the salary range fixed for the 
class the compensation of, and to separate from the service officers of 
the foreign-commerce service, but in so doing the Secretary shall take 
into consideration records of efficiency maintained under his direction. 

(d) Any officer of the foreign-commerce service may be assigned for 
duty in the United States for a period of not more than three years 
without change in grade, class, or salary, or with such change as the 
Secretary may direct. 

(e) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized, whenever he deems it 
would be in the public interest, to order to the United States on his 
statutory leave of absence any foreign-commerce officer who has per 
formed three years or more of continuous service abroad: Provided, 
That the expenses of transportation and subsistence of such officers 
and their immediate families, in traveling from their posts to their 
homes in the United States and return, shall be paid under the same 
rules and regulations applicable in the case of officers going to an 
returning from their posts under orders of the Secretary of Commerce 
when not on leave: Provided further, That while in the United States 
the services of such officers shall be available for trade conference 
work and for such other duties in the Department of Commerce and 
elsewhere in the United States as the Secretary of Commerce may 
prescribe, 

Suc. 4. (a) Subject to the requirements of the civil service laws an’! 
rules, the Secretary is authorized to appoint, fix the compensation o', 
promote, demote, and separate from the service such clerks and othic! 
assistants for officers of the foreign-commerce service as he may dee! 
necessary. 


(b) When authorized by the Secretary and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission, officers of the foreign-com 
merce service may employ in a foreign country, from time to time, fix 
the compensation of, and separate from the service such clerical a! | 
subclerical assistants as may be necessary. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any officer of the foreign-commerce service designate 
by the Secretary of Commerce shall, through the Department of State, 








be regularly and officially attached to the dipiomatic mission of the 
Ipited States in the country in which he is to be stationed. If any 
1 officer is to be stationed in a country in which there is no diplo- 
matic mission of the United States, appropriate recognition and stand- 
j with full facilities for discharging his official duties, may be ar- 
ringed by the Department of State. The Secretary of State may reject 
the name of any such officer if in his judgment the assignment of such 
er to the post designated would be prejudicial to the public policy 
of the United States. , 
}) No officer of the foreign-commerce service shall be considered as 
ing the character of a public minister. 
(a) Any officer, clerk, employee, or assistant of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, while on duty outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States and away from the post to which he 
ssigned, shall be entitled to receive his necessary traveling expenses 
| his expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem allowance in lieu 
thereof, in accordance with law, including, at the discretion of the Sec- 
Ir y, expenses for subsistence for the entire period while attending 
a trade gathering, congress, or conference, and, in any other case, for 
entire period (but not exceeding 60 days) while remaining con- 
tinuously in any one place, 
The Secretary may authorize any officer of the foreign-commerce 
ice to fix, in an amount not exceeding the allowance fixed for such 
officer, an allowance for actual subsistence, or a per diem allowance in 
lier thereof, for any clerical or subclerical assistant employed by such 
officer under subdivision (b) of section 4. 
ec) Any such officer, clerk, employee, or assistant, while on duty 


Sec, 6. 


within the continental limits of the United States, shall be entitled to 
ive the traveling expenses and actual expenses incurred for subsist- 
ence, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, authorized by law. 


Sec, 7. Any appropriation available during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and thereafter for the Department of Commerce for com- 
n ial attachés, or for promoting commerce in Europe and other areas, 
South or Central America, or the Far Hast, shall be available for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, including the payment of salaries 
and compensation for personal services, in the District of Columbia or 

ewhere, necessary janitor and messenger service, traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses and per diem allowances, the purchase of necessary 
furniture and equipment, stationery, and supplies, typewriting, adding, 

i computing and duplicating machines, accessories and repairs, the 
I hase of law books, books of reference and periodicals, foreign and 
newspaper reports, documents, maps, plans, specifications, 
manuscripts, and all other necessary publications, the payment of rent 

tside the District of Columbia, and all other necessary incidental ex- 
With the approval of the Secretary, an officer of the foreign- 
mmerce service may enter into leases for office quarters and may pay 
t, telephone, subscriptions to publications, and other similar charges 
, advance in a foreign country where custom or practice requires pay- 
ment in advance. 

See, 8, This act shall take effect upon its enactment. 

‘assed the House of Representatives April 13, 1926. 


domestic 


peuses, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3342) to remove clouds from the title of the Verde 
River irrigation and power district to its approved rights of way 
for reservoirs and canals and extend the time for construction 
of its project, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr, ASHURST. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4177) to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in coal and to promote the general welfare dependent on the 
use of coal, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and 
ithers against the United States and between each other aris- 
ing from incomplete or faulty survey in township 19 south, 
range 26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State 
of Florida, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3583) to provide for the better definition and 
extension of the purpose and duties of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the bill go over. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3255) for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington within whose boundaries the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located was announced as next in order. 

‘ mee FOLLETTE. I would like to have an explanation of 
1e bill. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill. (S. 4224) to amend Title II of an act approved Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925 (43 Stat. 1053), regulating postal rates, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the bill go over. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be 


TAX SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


passed over. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States and providing for trial on 
the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vest 
ing the right in each State to sue in its own name, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
who made an objection to the consideration of the measure ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi makes inquiry with reference to the objection made to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 832. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I promised the Senator from 
Mississippi that I would not object to the consideration of his 
measure, but if it is taken up I shall have to ask the attention 
of the Senate to it, under the rule, that I may present some 
objections to it and some arguments against it. I do not 
object to the opportunity the Senator seeks to have a vote on 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I had an understanding with the Senator 
from Ohio that he would not object to the consideration of the 
joint resolution, but he would like to discuss the matter for 10 
minutes. I agreed that I would ask that he might have 10 
minutes. I am willing to yield four minutes of the five minutes 
to which I am entitled in order to let him have 10 miyutes. 
This is a measure of importance to citizens of the States and 
we ought to have a vote on it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have the joint 
resolution read first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, which had beé@h 
reported from the Committee on Claims with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment 
be stated. 

The Cuter CLrerK. On page 2, line 3, after the word “ suits,” 
insert the words “to recover taxes hereinafter mentioned.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Perhaps the present opportunity may be as 
good as any other to call attention to the character of the 
measure which is being considered at a night session and under 
the five-minute rule. I dare say that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi or any other Senator is unable to guess how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars are involved in the legislation. 
It is proposed by the joint resolution to back Uncle Sam up 
into the corner, tie his hands, and say: “Old gentleman, you 


will 


have to stand and deliver.” This is not a new matter. It has 
been before the Congress on previous occasions. It was re- 
ferred to the Treasury Department on January 15, 1925. I hold 


in my hand a letter which was written by the Secretary of the 
Treasury touching the measure. I want to read a paragraph 
or two from that letter: 

The effect of the proposed legislation would be to extend the period 
of limitations within which for the recovery of taxes 
brought. Upon this point the position of the department has uniformly 


suits could be 


been in opposition to any extension of the period of limitations It 
seems necessary from an administrative standpoint to place some lim 
tation upon the time within which suits to recover taxes cun be 


brought. 
Further on the Secretary said: 


It may be said also that if the acts referred to were held to be 
unconstitutional the lapse of time since the taxes were collected is so 
great that it presents an almost insurmountable obstacle to the ascer- 
tainment of the correct amounts paid. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether the available records of this department are adequate enough 
to enable the department to determine with any degree of accuracy 
what amounts have been paid, the taxes for which these amounts were 
paid, and to what extent the amounts have not already been refunded. 
In this respect it should be noted that the actions to recover these 
taxes would be brought by the States and not by the taxpayers. The 
department would receive little or no assistance from the taxpayers, 
and not only this department but the Supreme Court of the United 
States would be burdened with the tremendous task of ascertaining 
what amounts, if any, should be paid back. 


very 
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There are two points in this connection. First, we are pro- 
posing here to wipe out the statute of limitations and to waive 
every defense that Uncle Sam would have or, as suggested a 
little bit ago, to back him up in the corner, feet and hands 
tied, and go through his pockets, without any defense what- 
soever., 

Furthermore, the Treasury points out that under the measure 
there is no possible means by which the department can deter- 
mine from the records how much is to be collected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator, though I have only five 
minutes under the rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was interested in the letter to which the 
Senntor referred. I was wondering why the Secretary of the 
Treasury is opposed to refunding these taxes, in view of his 
record of refunding some $300,000,000 in the last two or three 
yeirs, 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know about that; and that, it seems 
io me, is not particularly in point. I would like to place in 
the Recorp the complete letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under date of January 15, 1925. It is a letter directed to 
the late Senator Albert B. Cummins. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 15, 1925, 


Without objection, it is so 


Ilon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated December 15, 1924, transmitting a copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution 138, consenting that certain States may bring suit in the 
Supreme Court against the United States to recover taxes alleged to 
have been illegally collected during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868 
under the act of Congress approved July 1, 1862, and amended July 13, 
1866, and March 2, 1867. 

The effect of the proposed legislation would be to extend the period 
of limitations within which suit for the recovery of taxes could be 
brought, Upon this point the position of the department has uniformly 
been in opposition to any extension of the period of limitations. It 
seems necessary from an administrative standpoint to place some reason- 
able limitation upon the time within which suit to recover taxes can 
be brought. When the ordinary period of liraitations is considered it 
can hardly be said that legislation which has the effect of extending the 
period of limitations to practically 60 years from the date of payment 
of the tax is in harmony with the policy referred to. 

li may be said also that if the acts referred to were held to be 
unconstitutional the lapse of time since the taxes were collected is 
so great that it presents an almost insurmountable obstacle to the 
ascertainment of the correct amounts paid. Indeed it is very doubtful 
whether the available records of this department are adequate enough 
to enable the department to determine with any degree of accuracy 
what amounts have been paid, the taxes for which these amounts were 
paid, and to what extent the amounts have not already been refunded. 
In this respect it should be noted that the actions to recover these 
taxes would be brought by the States and not by the taxpayers. The 
department would receive little or no assistance from the taxpayers 
and not only this department but the Supreme Court of the United 
States would be burdened with the tremendous task of ascertaining 
what amounts, if any, should be paid back. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, in view of the reasons set forth 
above, that it would be highly inadvisable to grant permission to the 
States to sue at this late date for the recovery of taxes collected so 
long since. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With reference to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio ghat it would be difficult for 


the department to ascertain the amounts of taxes paid which 
would be involved in these suits, is it not true that the burden 
of proof would devolve upon the plaintiff to establish that 
amount by a preponderance of the evidence? 

Mr. WILLIS. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. ‘And if the plaintiff fails to 
do it, the suit could not be sustained. 

Mr. WILLIS. But, as the Senator recognizes, with the lapse 
of years the Government is deprived of very much of the evi- 
dence which it otherwise would be enabled to present. It 
places the Government in a most unfavorable situation. 

“vo BRUCK, Mr. CARAWAY, and Mr. STEPHENS addressed 
the Chair, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to the Senator from Mississippi, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio may be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I call attention to the fact 
that the order under which the Senate is proceeding does not 
involve the five-minute rule at all. The Senate is proceeding 
to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar and 
unless objection is made a reasonable opportunity ought to be 
afforded for discussion. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood that we were proceeding under 
the five-minute rule. I only desire to use two or three minutes 
more, 

Mr. BRUCE. As I understand it, the Senator from Ohio ob- 
jected to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I said to the Senator that I have objected 
to the joint resolution four or five different times, but I thought 
the Senator from Mississippi was entitled to an opportunity to 
have it considered on its merits, so I did not object. I wanted 
to state the reasons why I am opposed to the measure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to make an observation? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is a Senate joint resolution. It 
seems to me at this stage of the session, which will close on 
March 4 at 12 o'clock, it is quite idle for us to hope that it 
will pass the House. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
lution will go over. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp at this point a letter from the Attorney General bearing on 
the same subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Does the Senator from Ohio 


On objection the joint reso- 


Without objection it is so 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 24, 1924. 
Hon. ALBert B. CUMMINS, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I beg to acknowledge receipt of Senate Joint 
Resolution 188. While the policy of such legislation is for the ex- 
clusive determination of Congress, yet, as you invite my opinion, it 
seems to me that the resolution should be reported by your committee 
with a negative recommendation. The claims in question, both by law 
and morals, seem to have been outlawed half a century ago, and I can 
see no reason why new life should be injected into them; and in any 
event, it seems to me remarkable that if a suit is to be authorized in 
the matter of such claims that it should be expressly provided that 
the United States in advance waives all its defenses except the single 
question of constitutionality. 

Respectfully, 
Haran F. STons, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It occurs to me that the joint resolution 
has been read, it has been discussed, and the time for objection 
has passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
may be entered at any time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me say just a word to the Senator 
from New York, if I may. It is true that the session will end 
within a few days, but that is no good reason for failing to 
eousider this matter. Efforts have been made from time to 
time to get consideration for it; and we can conclude the mat- 
ter and get to a vote in 10 minutes. I wish the Senator would 
withhold his objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I were at all confident that this 
measure could be acted upon finally by the Senate in 10 min- 
utes, I would not object; but it is perfectly apparent now that 
there is going to be considerable discussion about this measure, 
which appears to be one of considerable importance; and I am 
trying to protect the other bills on the calendar that have a 
right to go through without objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But I am willing to put it to a vote at 
this moment. 

Mr. KING. No; I want to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are several amend- 
ments to be disposed of. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But those things will not take long. I 
do hope my friend the Senator from New York will give us 
15 or 20 minutes to discuss this matter; and then, if we can 


Under the rule, objection 
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not get rid of it, we will pass to something else ; but I feel that 
{ am entitled to have some hearing for the matter. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The trouble is that 15 or 20 minutes 
ted to this measure means the death of 15 or 2) other 
sures to which no one objects. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course, Mr. President, it could be the 


ih of everything else on the calendar, so far as that goes. 
ections could be made to everything. It does not seem to 
exactly fair to fail to give a few moments to the considera- 

of this matter and to reach a vote on it. I am quite sure 
| we can get through with it in 15 or 20 minutes. 

| ask unanimous consent to vote on this measure at 8.30 
clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. KING. That gives no opportunity for discussion. 
Mr. STEPHENS. It gives the Senator from Utah 10 minutes 

e wants it, 

Mr. KING. There are others who wish to be heard, 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. KING. I do not object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not under- 

d that the Senator from New York has withdrawn his 
( ection, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I hope the Senator will withdraw his ob- 
jection, so that we may have a few minutes « the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to withdraw my 
objection to the extent that the consideration of the joint 
olution does not proceed beyond 8.380; but that is a rather 
disorderly procedure. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would not want the Senator from Utah 
to occupy all the time and prevent a vote from being taken. 


lam perfectly willing that he shall speak from now until 8.30, | 


time to vote, and not say a word on the merits of the 
proposition myself. 
(the PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
endments., 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are some amendments that 
have to be offered, and it is not a question of talking. Here 
i measure involving at least $300,000,000. I am not object- 
ing to its consideration, but I do think there ought to be some 
for presenting some amendments and making some 
observations, 

Mr. STEPHENS. When we say a vote, we mean, of course, 
taking it up for the purpose of voting on amendments to the 
joint resolution itself. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
’ Senator from Utah to object? 
Mr. KING. I do not object to its consideration, Mr. Presi- 
nt. 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The Secretary will state the 


hnce 


Does the Chair understand 


The proposal of the Senator 


from Mississippi, as understood by the Chair, was that the joint | 


solution should be voted upon at 8.30. 
Mr. STEPHENS. That we begin voting on the amendments 
at that time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
muy go over. 

the PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 


I ask that the joint resolution 
The joint resolution will be 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen the national 
‘vhibition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 
ereto, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
aer, 
Mr. BAYARD. Let that go over. 
‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
‘The bill (8S. 455) to amend the practice and procedure in 
Federal courts, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order, 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 477) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common law 
actions was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

The bill (H. R. 9269) to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of 
the farm loan act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9694) authorizing the erection of a monu- 
ment in France to commemorate the valiant services of the 
Ninety-third Division of the American Expeditionary Forces 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be willing to withdraw that objection. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; I am not 
willing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That being the case, I will sit down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3099) to cede certain lands in the State of 
Oregon, including Diamond Lake, to the State of Oregon for 
fish-cultural purposes, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. NYE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
The bill (S. 4043) to permit the 
} 
| 


The bill will be passed over. 
sale of small or inaccessible 
tracts of public grazing lands was announced as next in order. 
SEVERAL SENATORS. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF PORTO RICAN CIVIL 


The bill (S. 4247) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “ An act to provide 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the inser- 
tion of two new sections in said act between sections 5 and 6 
and sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as “5a” 
and “4la” of said act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to make a very brief 
statement about the bill. It is not the bill that some Senators 
| think it is. This has no relation to the Philippine situation 
at all. It contains several provisions that are very much 
| needed by the Government of Porto Rico. It has been given 
| the most thorough consideration by the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions, and the Delegate from Porto 
Rico, Judge Davina, is very much in favor of it. I think it 
| would be a mistake to pass by this bill without acting upon it, 
and I hope the Senator who objected will withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 


GOVERNMENT ACT 


Mr. President, I objected and I will with- 
draw the objection. I understand that the bill is a proper one. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments of the com- 
mittee will be stated in their order. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 2, line 11, after 
the word “credit,” to strike out “Provided, however, That no 
public indebtedness of Porto Rico or of any subdivision or 
municipality thereof shall be authorized or allowed in excess of 
10 per cent of the aggregate tax valuation of its property, and 
all bonds issued by the government of Porto Rico, or by its 
authority, shall be exempt from taxation by the Government of 
the United States, or by the government of Porto Rico or of any 
political or municipal subdivision thereof, or by any State, or by 
| any county, municipality, or other municipal subdivision of any 
| State or Territory of the United States, or by the District of 
Columbia. In computing the indebtedness of the people of 
Porto Rico municipal bonds for the payment of interest and 
principal of which the good faith of the people of Porto Rico is 
pledged and bonds issued by the people of Porto Rico secured 
by an equivalent amount of bonds of municipal corporations or 
school boards of Porto Rico shall not be counted,’ and to 
| insert: “Provided, however, That no public indebtedness of 
Porto Rico shall be allowed in excess of 10 per cent of the 
aggregate tax valuation of its property, and no public indebted- 
ness of any subdivision or municipality of Porto Rico shall 
hereafter be allowed in excess of 5 per cent of the aggregate 
tax valuation of the property in any such subdivision or munici- 
pality, and all bonds issued by the government of Porto Rico, 
or by its authority, shall be exempt from taxation by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, or by the government of Porto 
Rico or of any political or municipal subdivision thereof, or by 
any State, Territory, or possession, or by any county, munici- 
pality, or other municipal subdivision of any State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States, or by the District of Colum- 
| bia. In computing the indebtedness of the people of Porto 
| Rico, municipal bonds for the payment of interest and principal 
of which the good faith of the people of Porto Rico has hereto- 
fore been pledged and bonds issued by the people of Porto 
Rico secured by bonds to an equivalent amount of bonds of 
municipal corperations or school boards of Porto Rico shall not 
be counted, but all bonds hereafter issued by any municipality 
or subdivision within the 5 per cent hereby authorized for which 
the good faith of the people of Porto Rico is pledged shall be 
counted,” so as to make the section read: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That section 3 of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” ap- 
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proved March 9, 1917, as amended by an act approved February 3, 
1921, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 3. That no export duties shall be levied or collected on exports 


from Porto Rico, but taxes and assessments on property, income taxes, 
internal revenue, and license fees, and royalties for franchises, priv- 
ileges, and concessions may be imposed for the purposes of the insular 
and municipal governments, respectively, as may be provided and de- 
tined by the Legislature of Porto Rico; and when necessary to antici- 
pate taxes and revenues, bonds and other obligations may be issued 
Porto Rico or any municipal government therein as may be pro- 
vided by law, and to protect the public credit: Provided, however, 
That no public indebtedness of Porto Rico shall be allowed in excess 
of 10 per cent of the aggregate tax valuation of its property, and no 
public indebtedness of any subdivision or municipality of Porto Rico 
shall hereafter be allowed in excess of 5 per cent of the aggregate 
tax valuation of the property in any such subdivision or municipality, 
and all bonds issued by the government of Porto Rico, or by its author- 
ity, shall be exempt from taxation by the Government of the United 
by the government of Porto Rico or of any political or 
municipal subdivision thereof, or by any State, Territory, or possession, 


by 


States, or 


or by any county, municipality, or other municipal subdivision of 
any State, Territory, or possession of the United States, or by the 
District of Columbia. In computing the indebtedness of the people of 


Porto Rico, municipal bonds for the payment of interest and principal 
of which the good faith of the people of Porto Rico has heretofore 
been pledged and bonds issued by the people of Porto Rico secured by 
bonds to an equivalent amount of bonds of municipal corporations or 
school boards of Porto Rico shall not be counted, but all bonds hereafter 
issued by any municipality or subdivision within the 5 per cent hereby 
authorized for which the good faith of the people of Porto Rico is 
pledged shall be counted. 

“And it is further provided, That the internal-revenue taxes levied by 
the Legislature of Porto Rico in pursuance of the authority granted by 
this act on articles, goods, wares, or merchandise may be levied and 
collected as such legislature may direct, on the articles subject to 
said tax, as soon as the same are manufactured, sold, used, or brought 

the island: Provided, That no discrimination be made between 
articles imported from the United States or foreign countries and 
imilar articles produced or manufactured in Porto Rico. The officials 
of the Customs and Postal Services of the United States are hereby 
directed to the appropriate officials of the Porto Rican govern- 
ment in the collection of these taxes.” 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, at the request of the Dele- 
gate from Porto Rico, I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. After the word “ Porto Rico,” on line 3, page 3, 
I move to add the words “and the municipalities of San Juan 
and Ponce.” 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope that amendment will be agreed to. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And on page 3, line 5, at the suggestion of 

the Delegate from Porto Rico, after the word “any,” I move to 
add “ other.” 
Mr. WILLIS. 
adopted, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Connecticut whether it is ex- 
pected that a committee of the House is to visit Porto Rico after 
the present Congress adjourns? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that the Committee on Insular 
Affairs of the House, or a majority of the members of the House 
committee, are planning to go to Porto Rico immediately after 
Congress adjourns. 


into 


the 


assist 


That amendment is satisfactory and ought to 
be 


Mr. WILLIS. But there is no legislation authorizing any 
action of that sort. It is thoroughly unofficial. 
Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that they are going down 


there on their own responsibility. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it not wise for us to wait until they 
have visited the island? 

Mr, WILLIS. I think generally that would be true, and yet 
IT assure the Senator from New York that the committee has 
given this subject the fullest attention. A delegation of citi- 
zens was here from Porto Rico. We heard them at great 
length, and the former Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Butler] 
gave this matter a great deal of study, as other members cf the 
committee did; and I am sure that the people of Porto Rico are 
in favor of this legislation. I have not any doubt about it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am informed by the Delegate from Porto 
Rico, who is a member of the Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House, and is going down with them, that his committee 
are not opposing this legislation, and if it is passed will make 
every effort to get it through the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 2, page 4, line 18, 
after the words “ Sec. 5a,” to strike out “ That citizens of the 
United States who shall reside in the island for one year shal] 
also be citizens of Porto Rico: Provided, That persons born 
in Porto Rico of alien parents, referred to in the last para- 
graph of said section, who did not avail themselves of the 
privilege granted to them of becoming” and to insert “ That 
all citizens of the United States who have resided or who shall 
hereafter reside in the island for one year shall be citizens of 
Porto Rico: Provided, That persons born in Porto Rico of 
alien parents, referred to in the last paragraph of section 5, 
who did not avail themselves of the privilege granted to them 
of becoming”; and on page 5, line 8, after the word “ may,” 
to insert “within one year after the passage of this act,” so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That a new section is hereby inserted between sections 5 and 
6 of the act entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917, as amended, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5a. That all citizens of the United States who have resided or 
who shall hereafter reside in the island for one year shall be citizens of 
Porto Rico: Provided, That persons born in Porto Rico of alien parents, 
referred to in the last paragraph of section 5, who cid not avail them- 
selves of the privilege granted to them of becoming citizens of the 
United States,’shall have a period of one year from the approval of 
this act to make the declaration provided for in the aforesaid section : 
And provided further, That persons who elected to retain the political 
status of citizens of Porto Rico may within one year after the passage of 
this act become citizens of the United States upon the same terms and 
in the same manner as is provided for the naturalization of native 
Porto Ricans born of foreign parents.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 6, line 3, after 
the word “examine,” to insert “ adjust, decide,” and in line 4, 
after the word “ accounts,” to insert “and claims,” so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 3. That section 20 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sc. 20, That there shall be appointed by the President an auditor, 
at an annual salary of $6,000, for a term of four years and until his 
successor is appointed and qualified. There shall be an assistant auditor 
and such other necessary assistants and employees as may be prescribed 
by law. The auditor shall appoint the assistant auditor. In case of 
the absence from duty, from any cause, of the auditor, the assistant 
auditor shall exercise all the powers and perform all the duties of the 
auditor during such absence; and in case of the absence from duty, 
from any cause, of both the auditor and the assistant auditor, the 
Governor of Porto Rico shall designate an assistant who shall have 
charge of the office. 

“The auditor shall examine, adjust, decide, audit, and settle all 
accounts and claims pertaining to the revenues and receipts from 
whatever source of the government of Porto Rico and of the muni- 
cipal funds derived from bond issues; and he shall examine, audit, and 
settle, in accordance with law and administrative regulations, all 
expenditures of funds and property pertaining to or held in trust 
by the government of Porto Rico or the municipalities or dependencies 
thereof. He shall perfornr a like duty with respect to all government 
branches. 

“The auditor shall keep the general accounts of the governmeni, 
be the custodian of and preserve the vouchers pertaining thereto 
The jurisdiction of the auditor over accounts, whether of funds or 


property, and all vouchers and records pertaining thereto, shall be 
exclusive. It shall be the duty of the auditor to bring to the atten- 
tion of the proper administrative officer expenditures of funds or 


property which, in his opinion, are extravagant, excessive, unnecessary, 
or irregular, 

“The decisions of the auditor shall be final, except that appeal! 
therefrom may be taken by the party aggrieved or the head of th 
department concerned within one year in the manner hereinafter 
prescribed. The auditor shall, except as hereinafter provided, bay: 
like authority as that conferred by the law upon the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and is authorized to communics' 
directly with any person having claims before him for settlemen', 
er with any department, officer, or person having official relatio' 
with his office. 

“The auditor, with the approval of the governor, shall from tine 
to time make and promulgate general or special rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with law covering the methods of accounting [0' 
public funds and property, and funds and property held in trust } 
the government or any of its branches: Provided, That any office! 
accountable for public funds or property may require such additional! 
reports or returus from his subordinates or others as he may deel 
necessary for his own information and protection. 

“In the execution of his duties the auditor is authorized to sul 
mon witnesses, administer oaths, and to take evidence, and, in the 
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nursuance of these provisions, may issue subpenas and enforce the 
rendance of witnesses, and compel witnesses to produce books, letters, 

iocuments, papers, records, and all other articles deemed essential to 
full understanding of the matter under investigation. 

“As goon after the close of each fiscal year as the account of said 
year may be examined and adjusted, the auditor shall submit to the 
vernor an annual report of the fiscal concern of the government, 
showing the receipts and disbursements of the various departments 
nd bureaus of the government and of the various municipalities, and 

ke such other reports as may be required of him by the governor 
or the head of the executive department of the Government of the 
United States to be designated by the President as herein provided. 

“The office of the auditor shall be under the general supervision of 

governor.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, line 9, after the word 
“ ossociated,” to strike out “ commissioners” and insert “ com- 
missioners,” ; and in line 25, after the word “ Senate,” to strike 
out “for a term of four years and until their successors shall 

appointed and shall have qualified” and to insert: “The 
public service commissioner shall be appointed for a term of 
three years and until his successor shall be appointed and 
shall have qualified, and one of the said associated commis- 
sioners, first appointed, shall hold for a term of two years and 
one shall hold for a term of one year; and thereafter each of 
siid associate commissioners shall hold for a term of three 
years and until their successors shall have been appointed and 
shall have qualified,” so as to make sections 4, 5, and 6 read: 

Sec. 4. That section 31 of the said Act be, and the same is hereby, 

ided to read as follows: 

‘Sec, 31. That members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Porto Rico shall receive compensation at the rate of $7 per day for 
the number of days of each regular session and of each special session 
while in session, and mileage for each regular session and each special 
session at the rate of 10 cents per kilometer for each kilometer actu- 
ally and necessarily traveled in going from their place of residence in 

eir legislative districts to the capital and returning therefrom to their 
place of residence in their legislative districts by the usual routes of 
vel: Provided, That mileage for only one trip in going to and from 
h regular session and each special session shall be allowed: And 
provided further, That the members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Porto Rico shall not be entitled to nor receive any emolu- 
remuneration, compensation, or payment for services or ex- 
penses other than the $7 per day compensation for services and 10 
its per kilometer for travel expense in this section authorized.” 

Sec. 5. That section 33 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 338. That regular sessions of the legislature shall be held an- 
nually, convening on the second Monday in February of each year and 
closing not later than April 15 following; the governor may call special 
sions of the legislature or of the senate at any time when in his 

ion the public interests may require it, but no special session shall 
tinue longer than 14 calendar days, and no legislation shall be con- 

lered at such session other than that specified in the call therefor or in 
any specjal message by the governor to the legislature while in such 
session,” 

Sec. 6. That section 38 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 38. That all grants of franchises, rights, privileges, and con- 
cessions of a public or quasi public nature shall be made by a public 
service commission consisting of a public service commissioner, who 


cor 


shall be the president of the said comutission, and two associated commis- | 


sioners, to be appointed by the governor with the advice and consent of 
the senate. The public service commissioner shall be appointed for a 
term of three years and until his successor shall be appointed and shall 
have qualified, and one of the said associated commissioners, first 
appointed, shall hold for a term of two years and one shall hold for a 
term of one year; and thereafter each of said associate commissioners 
hall hold for a term of three years and until their successors shall 
have been appointed and shall have qualified: Provided, That the pres- 
ent elective members of the said commission shall continue to be mem- 
bers of sald commission until their term of office expires as now pro- 
vided by law and shall form the commission, together with the three 


members appointed by the governor as aforesaid, until the expiration of | 


such period of their services and not thereafter. The salary of the 
commissioner shall be $6,000 a year, and the said commissioner shall 
devote his entire time to his duties as such commissioner. The com- 
pensation of the associated members, both those elected and appointed, 
shall be $10 for each day’s attendance at the sessions of the commis- 
but in no case shall they receive more than $1,000 during any 
year. The said commission is empowered and directed to dis- 
charge all the executive functions relating to public-service corpora- 
tions heretofore conferred by law upon the executive council and such 
additional duties and functions as may be conferred upon said com- 
mission by the legislature. Franchises, rights, and privileges granted 


one 
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by the said commission shall not be effective until approved by the govy- 
ernor and shall be reported to Congress, which hereby reserves the 
power to annul or modify the same. 

“The interstate commerce act and the several amendments made or 
to be made thereto, the safety appliance acts and the several amend- 
ments made or to be made thereto, and the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” ap 
proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, by provid- 
ing for a valuation of the several classes of property of carriers sub- 
ject thereto and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, 
and other securities,’ approved March 1, 1913, shall not apply to Porto 


| Rico, 


on 


he legislative assembly of Porte Rico is hereby authorized to 
enact laws relating to the regulation of the rates, tariffs, and service 
of all public carriers in Porto Rico, and the public service commission 
hereby created shall have power to enforce such laws under appropriate 
regulation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, at the request of the Dele- 
gate from Porto Rico I desire to add another amendment on 
page 11, after line 20, as a new section. I send it to the desk 
and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say for the information of the Sen- 
ate that the first paragraph of the new section is now in the 
law; and the second paragraph merely makes the general 
statutes of the United States apply to Porto Rico, so far as 
securing injunctions against the payment of taxes is concerned. 
In other words, the general statutes now do not apply to Porto 
Rico in this regard, but apply only to the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. After line 20, on page 11, it is proposed 
to add a new section, as follows: 

SEc. . That section 48 of said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 48. That the supreme and district courts of Porto Rico and 
the respective judges thereof may grant writs of habeas corpus in all 
cases in which the same are grantable by the judges of the district 
courts of the United States, and the district courts may grant writs 
of mandamus in all proper cases. 

“That ne suit for the purpose of restraining the assessment or 
collection of any tax imposed by the laws of Porto Rico shall be main- 
tained in the district court of the United States for Porto Rico.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that would seem like a 
rather important amendment, especially the last sentence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May it be read again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment 
restated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add, after line 20, page 


The amendment will be 


be 


will be 


| 11, the following: 


That section 48 of the said act be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 
“Sec. 48. That the supreme court and district courts of Porto Rico 


and the respective judges thereof may grant writs of habeas corpus 
in all cases in which the same are grantable by the judges of the dis 
trict courts of the United States, and the district courts may grant 


writs of mandamus in all proper cases—— 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
in that. 
The Cuter CLERK (continuing): 


That is now the law. There is no change 


“That no suit for the purpose of restraining the assessment or col 
lection of any tax imposed by the laws of Porto Rico shall be main 
tained in the district court of the United States for Porto Rico.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what is the 


change in the existing law? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from Arkansas, I will state that the change in the existing law 
is this: The organic act of Porto Rico did net carry to Porto 
Rico the general statutes of the United States. 

Consequently, it has been possible and has proved an ex- 
tremely dangerous thing in the government of Porto Rico for 
taxpayers to secure an injunction against paying Porto Rican 
taxes in the court of the United States, in the district court 
of the United States for Porto Rico; and thereby, instead of 
following our practice—which is to pay the tax first and then 
take an appeal—they do not pay the tax at all. They get in- 
junctions against paying the tax; and I have seen in one 
of the publications the statement that at one time there was 
over $2,000,000 of uncollected taxes held up by injunction. 
This amendment is to apply the same rule in Porto Rico that 
now applies on the continent of the United States. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut, is this amendment perhaps the result of a decision 
or a series of decisions of the circuit court of appeals sitting 
at Boston? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; it is caused by the fact that the dis- 
trict court of Porto Rico has repeatedly granted injunctions 
against the payment of taxes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the ground that they were illegally 
assessed ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. For one reason or another. The treasurer 
of Porto Rico has been unable to collect the taxes levied, as 
can be done in any other part of the United States. There 
the treasurer can collect, and then if there is any difficulty 
about it the matter is brought before a court; but under the 
present law, since the general statutes of the United States do 
not apply to Porto Rico, the taxpayer can get an injunction; 
and the taxes the collection of which was restrained by those 
injunctions amounted, at one time, to more than $2,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Assuming that this amendment be- 
comes law, what recourse has the taxpayer? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The courts; the same that he has on the 
continent of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Which courts? 


Mr. BINGHAM. The Porto Rican courts and the Federal 
court. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No: not the Federal court. That is the 
point. The Federal court is taken out of it. 


Mr. BINGHAM. This is not a Federal tax. 
to Porto Rican taxes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield, does the amendment deny to the courts their jurisdiction 
to grant an injunction as against illegal taxes? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It will make the condition just the same as 
in the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
diction to enjoin? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is unother provision, however. There 
is ample provision made, as I understand the law, for the 
return of taxes that are illegally paid. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, yes; there is no question about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. But they can not get it by way of injunction. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In other words, they must pay under 
protest and then bring appropriate proceedings to recover? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; as in many of our States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend and 
reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, and 388 of the act of March 2, 
1917, entitled ‘An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,’ as amended by an act approved 
June 7, 1924, and for the insertion of a new section in said 
act between sections 5 and 6 of said act, to be designated as 
‘5a’ of said act.” 

REPEAL OF PULLMAN SURCHARGE 

The bill (S. 1143) amending section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire of 
the Senator from Ohio whether he would not be willing to 
withdraw his objections and let the Senate consider that bill? 
I desire to make just a brief statement of the ground of my 
suggestion. 

Mr. FESS. I ean not withdraw my objection. I shall be 
glad to have the Senator make the brief statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill is what is known 
as the Pullman surcharge Dill. An identical measure has 
passed the Senate twice before. I ask leave to insert in the 
Recorp the report of the committee on the bill. I do not care 
to take further time in discussing the measure unless the 
Senator from Ohio is willing to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. FESS. I can not withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The report, submitted by Mr. Fernald on the calendar day of 
June 8, 1926, is as follows: 


This is in regard 


It, then, does give the court the juris- 


{Report to accompany 8. 
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The Committee on Interstate Conymerce, to whom was referred the 
(S. 1143) amending section 1 of the interstate commerce act, 


bill 
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having duly considered the same, recommends that it do pass without 
amendment. 

The purpose of this bill is to repeal the Pullman surcharge, which 
was a tax placed upon the traveling public during the war-time period 
The Pullman surcharge was put into effect originally on June 10, 191s, 
by Director General of Railroads William G. McAdoo during the war 
period, and, like numerous other war nreasures and practices, ought 
not to be continued as a rate-making scheme in time of peace. The 
Senate has heretofore showed its disapproval of the Pullman surcharge 
on two occasions by passing legisiation for its repeal. 

The conditions of the railroads, generally, at the present time, as 
reflected in annual reports and statistics, show that the roads, particu- 
larly the class 1 roads, are on a sound footing and do not need the 
surcharge. The class 1 roads are those which receive the greater per- 
centage of the surcharge revenues. 

While it may be contended that the repeal of the Pullman surcharge 
will adversely affect the income of certain railroads which are not in 
the class 1 group, the answer is that the financial improvement of such 
roads should be adjusted by changes in freight rates rather than penaliz- 
ing the traveling public by retention of war-time charges, 

It is wrong in principle and economically unsound for certain rail 
roads, not in the class 1 group, to place an excessive charge upon the 
Pullovan passengers in order to bolster up income of such railroads 
frony freight traffic, which freight traffic produces inadequate revenue 

It is known that proceedings are pending before the Interstate Com 
merce Commission to readjust freight rates. Such readjustment should 
be made upon the merits. It is clear that the Pullman passenger travel 
should not be penalized because of inadequate revenue of some railroads 
from freight-carrying income. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LANSING, IOWA 


The bill (H, R. 10857) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Lansing, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has heretofore been stated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, has the bill been amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An amendment has been 
read, and is pending. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I ask the Senator not to ob- 
ject to that bill, but to let it pass, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object to the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may return tu House bill 10857, to which 


An amendment to this bill 


I objected . few moments ago under a misapprehension. I de- 
sire to withdraw my objection. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER ‘ 


The bill (H. R. 11488) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon 
Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON, Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4324) for the relief of the State of Oregon was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8847) to amend and clarify existing laws relating 
to the powers and duties of the auditor for Porto Rico and the 
auditor for the Philippine Islands was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 38) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating liquor, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 34) to amend the national prohibition act, &s 
supplemented in respect to the issuance by physicians of pre- 
scriptions for intoxicating liquors, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 591) to amend the national prohibition act to 
provide for the manufacture, sale, and transportation of 4 per 
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t beer under Federal supervision was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. Let that go over. 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

rhe bill (S. 3118) to amend the national prohibition act, as 

»lemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating liquor 
- ypnouneed as next in order. 

‘ir. WADSWORTH an others. Let that go over. 

lhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

rhe bill (S. 3891) to amend the national prohibition act, to 
provide for State local option, and for other purposes, was 

ounced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. Let that go over. 

the PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

rhe bill (S, 4203) to amend the national prohibition act, as 

lemented, in respect of the manufacture of liquor without a 
rmit was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. Let that go over. 

(he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

rhe joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) proposing an amendment 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution relat- 

to intoxicating liquors was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. Let that go over. 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
wssed over. 
rhe joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) providing for a national 
eferendum upon the modification of the national prohibition 

{ was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH and cthers. 

the PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 

rhe joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) proposing an amend- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
rehuting to intoxicating liquors was announced as next in 
( rder, 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. 

(the PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over, 

‘The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. EpeeE to the 
bill (S. 34) to amend the national prohibition act, as supple- 
mented, in respect to the issuance by physicians of prescriptions 
for intoxicating liquors, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Boraug to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) providing for a national referen- 
dum on the modification of the national prohibition act was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 

The amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Ence to the 
bill (S. 3118) to amend the national prohibition act, as supple- 
mented, with respect to the definition of intoxicating liquor, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and others. 


u 


Let that go over. 
The joint resolution will be 


Let that go over. 
The joint resolution will be 


Let that go over. 
The amendment will be 


Let those go over. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be 
pussed over, 
ABSENTEE SHAWNEE INDIAN LANDS IN OKLAHOMA 


The bill (S. 4451) to authorize the payment of drainage as- 
sessments on Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this not a prohibition bill, 
and I hope the objection will be withdrawn. It is rather an 
emergency measure, There are, I think, four Indian reserva- 
tions that are obstructing the building of a drainage project. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just want to say that the old saying is that 
it is a fine thing to hunt a bear, but when the bear begins to 
hunt you it is not so fine. 

Mr. HARRELD. This bill involves only four tracts of land, 
and they are standing in the way of a drainage proposition 
which is very beneficial to the Indian lands, I hope there will 
hot be any objection. It is reimbursable out of the funds of 
the Indians, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs with amendments, in section 3, page 2, line 
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16, after the word “allotment,” to insert “or in the event the 
restrictions against alienation shall be otherwise removed 
therefrom"; in line 21, after the word “fee,” to insert “or 
other instrument”; and on page 3, after section 4, to insert a 
new section as follows: 


” 


Sec. 5. The word “ allotments,” as used f4 this act, shall be held to 


embrace any tract of land belonging to individual Indians and over 
which the Government has supervision or control, and the word 
“allottees ” shall be construed to include the owner of any tract of 
land affected by this act. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he 


is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to approve such assessments, 


together with maps showing right of way and definite location of pro 


posed drainage ditch approximately 3 miles in length connecting 
Little River Drainage Ditch No. 1 in Pottawatomie County, Okla., 
with Little River Drainage Ditch No. 2 in Cleveland County, Okla., 
upon the allotments of certain Absentee Shawnee allottees, as in his 


opinion fairly represent the allottees’ pro rata share of the construc 
tion cost of the ditch. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to pay the amount assessed against each 
of the allotments mentioned; and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for such purpose, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,200, this amount to be reimburs 
able from the rentals of the allotments mentioned, not to exceed 50 per 
cent of the amount of rent received annually, or from any funds b 
longing to the allotiees in interest, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That in the event any of the allottees affected hereby shall 
receive a patent in fee to his or her allotment, or in the event the 
restrictions against alienation shall be otherwise removed therefrom 
before the United States shal! have been wholly reimbursed as herein 
provided, the amount remaining unpaid shall become a first lien on 
such allotment, and the fact of such lien shall be recited on the face 
of each patent in fee or other instrument issued and the amount of 
the lien set forth thereon, and the receipt of the Secretary of the 
Interior, or of the officer, agent, or employee duly authorized by him 
for that purpose, for the payment of the amount assessed against any 
allotment as herein provided shall, when duly recorded by the recorder 
of deeds in the county wherein the land is located, operate as a 
faction of such lien. 

Sec, 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provi 
sions of this act into full force and effect. 

Sec. 5. The word > used in 


satis- 
at 


“allotments,” as this act, shall be held 
to embrace any tract of land belonging to individual Indians and over 
which the Government has control, and the word 
“ allottees ’ shall be construed to include the owner of any tract of 
land affected by this act. 


supervision or 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 9055) to regulate the practice of chiropractic: 
to create a board of chiropractice examiners of the District of 
Columbia, and to punish persons violating the provisions thereof 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The bill (H. R. 88385) to amend section 1112 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The biil will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1043) to authorize the appointment of stenogra- 
phers in the courts of the United States and to fix their duties 
and compensation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1079) to provide seamen on American vessels 
with a continuous discharge book; to provide for improved effi- 
ciency and discipline, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The bill might just as well go over. It 
is too late in the session to do anything with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bil! will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) authorizing an investigation of 
the existing strike of engineers and firemen on the Western 
Maryland Railroad was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 


read 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over, 

The resolution (S. Res. 268) disqualifying Senators elect 
from holding a seat in the Senate who have expended more 
than $10,000, or more than the amount (in no event exceeding 
$25,000) obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total number of 
votes cast for all the candidates for the office of United States 
Senator at the last general election in the State of the resi- 
dence of such Senator elect was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over, 


The resolution will be passed 


ALLEN NICHOLS 


The bill (S. 4880) for the relief of Allen Nichols was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the information of the Senate. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Allen Nichols, formerly of Company L, Second Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to bave been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of said regiment on the 10th day of April, 1899: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall accrue 
prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


Mr. KING. 

Mr. NEELY. 
his objection? 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I thank the able Senator from 
Utah for his kindness in granting my request. I now invoke 
the parliamentary assistance and the Republican influence of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH | 
on the ground that, inasmuch as he and I are the only sur- 
viving “buck privates” of the Spanish-American War who 
are Members of the Senate, it becomes our joint duty to pro- 
mote the welfare of our comrades in all matters properly pend- 
ing in this body. I am greatly obliged to the Senator from New 
York for indicating, by “coming to attention” and saluting, 
that he will lend me his aid. ? 

Mr. President, this is an unusually meritorious case. The 
facts are, briefly, as follows: The beneficiary of this bill en- 
listed in the Spanish-American War to fight. He took the mat- 
ter seriously, and did fight. He broke a beer bottle over the 
head of an insolent and disorderly soldier of another regiment. 
Ile was court-martialed and convicted of this misdemeanor and 
sentenced to be dishonorably discharged from the service. 

One of the officers who composed the court-martial was a 
Regular Army officer, serving at the time under a volunteer's 
commission. Therefore, under the seventy-seventh Article of War 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the cases of McClaughry against Deming and Brown against 
the United States (206 U. 8S. 240) the court-martial was without 
jurisdiction of this or any other case, and its sentence was a 
nullity. Comrade Nichols was then falsely charged with de- 
sertion. I beg my good friend, the Senator from Utah to hear 
me read the evidence of the commanding officer of the company 
in which this very worthy soldier was enlisted, as to the latter 
charge. Capt. D. U. O’Brien testified to the point as follows: 


The bill will be read for 


Let that go over. 
Mr. President, will not the Senator withhold 


The said O’Brien was the captain commanding Company L, Second 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, during the Spanish-American War 
in the years 1898 and 1899, and that he personally had charge of the 
company during the period in which said Allen Nichols stands charged 
with desertion in the year 1899, and that the said Allen Nichols, who 
member of his company, was never a deserter from the com- 
pany or the Army; that it may be true that he was absent from roll 
call occasionally, as were many members of the company, a few days 
prior to muster out of service, as they were often detailed on certain 
work and the first sergeant of the company was afflicted and often 
unable for duty, and often meade reports to me which I afterwards 
found inaccurate; but if the said Nichols was ever absent without 
leave during the portion of the year 1899 from January 1 to the date 
of muster out on April 10, during which period I am informed that 
he stands charged with desertion upon the records of the War Depart- 
ment, such record is evidently incorrect, as the said Nichols was re- 
ported during this period as being present or accounted for, and that 
he left the city of Greenville, 8S. C., where we were in camp on the 
date of mruster out of service in company with various other members 
of my company, and came to his home in West Virginia. Affiant fur- 
ther states that the said Allen Nichols was one of his trusty soldiers, 
to whom he sometimes granted privilege of absence on account of 
his devotion to duty on all occasions when called upon to render any 
service, and was then and is now a man of excellent character, and 


was a 


deserving of every consideration from the Government for honest and 
faithful service during the period of his enlistment. 


There is a great deal more evidence similar to the foregoing 
but I shall not burden the Senate by reading it. ' 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia whether an examination of the record will reveal the 
fact that Allen Nichols was not a deserter. 

Mr. NEELY. Yes. The record proves that he was not. 

Mr. KING. The report which I have before me states that 
he was guilty of desertion, and upon that I made my objection. 
oy the War Department now recommend the passage of the 

Mr. NEELY. The evidence shows, Mr. President, that the 
soldier never was a deserter, that he was always present or 
accounted for, and that he was one of the best soldiers in the 
Army. I hope the Senator from Utah will not humiliate the 
other “buck private,” Senator WapswortH, and me by object- 
ing to the passage of this worthy measure. 

As members of the ancient and honorable order of “ Royal 
Buck Privates,” Senator WapswortH and I demand the im- 
mediate passage of this bill in order to relieve a fellow “ buck.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. KING. Out of consideration to the distinguished “ Royal 
Order of Bucks” I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


The bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of customs and 
a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is now the un- 
finished business of the Senate, under a cloture motion, and 
will be passed over. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, while I was escorting a platoon 
of my constituents to the gallery, the Senate inadvertently 
passed over Senate Resolution 268, which has been on the cal- 
endar since the day before the adjournment of the last session 
of Congress. Will the Senator who made the objection with- 
draw it for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the objecting Senator 
withhold his objection to permit the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia to make a statement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The objection will be renewed. 

Mr. BRUCE. I feel bound to ask that the resolution shall 
go over, if it is going to invite long discussion. 

Mr. NEELY. Will my friend from Maryland, who is 
sponsoring the spoliation claims, indulge me for a moment? | 
do not believe that any Senator will want to speak long on 
the resolution, or object to its consideration, because the Mem- 
ber who filibustered it to death last year was defeated. He 
probably would have been elected if he had not opposed this 
corrupt practice measure, which is calculated to prevent the 
extravagant expenditure of money and the debauching of 
voters in senatorial primaries, 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the objection withheld? 

Mr. NEELY. It is, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was another objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The “ Royal Order of Bucks” is not 
united on this question. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. NEELY. Will not the Senator from New York withhold 
his objection until the resolution shall have been reported? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. EDGE. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
insists on his objection. 

Mr. NEELY. May I be permitted to say to the Senator from 
New York as Cesar said to his friend who stabbed him, “ Thou 
too, Brutus.” [Laughter. ] 


CHINESE SUBJECTS IN THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) authorizing the Secre 
tary of War to receive for instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point two Chinese subjects, to be 
designated hereafter by the Government of China, was consid 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to permit two Chinese subjects, to be designated hereafter 
by the Government of China, to receive instruction at the United States 
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Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no expense shall be 
caused to the United States thereby, and that the said Chinese subjects 
shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police and discipline 
of the academy, to be studious, and to give their utmost efforts to 

complish the courses in the various departments of instruction, and 
that the said Chinese subjects shall not be admitted to the academy 
until they shall have passed the mental and physical examinations pre- 
scribed for candidates from the United States, and that they shall be 
nmediately withdrawn if deficient in studles or in conduct and so 
recommended by the academy board: And provided further, That in 
the case of the said Chinese subjects the provisions of sections 1320 and 
1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 3665) for the relief of Thomas Spurrier, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1129) for the relief of Giles Gordon, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


over. 


The bill will be passed 


PAY OF WARRANT OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN, 

The bill (S. 4882) relative to pay of certain retired warrant 
officers and enlisted men and warrant officers and enlisted men 
of the reserve forees of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard, fixed under the terms of the Panama Canal act, 
as amended, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it 


amended, 


enacted, etc., That section 4 of the Panama Canal act, 
shall not be construed as requiring the deduction of the 
retired pay or allowances of any retired warrant officer or enlisted 
man of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or the training 
pay, retainer pay, or allowances of any warrant officer or enlisted man 
of the reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
from the amount of the salary or compensation provided by or fixed 
under the terms of the Panama Canal act, as amended, 


Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I shall be glad 
to hear from the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, this bill applies only to the 
Panama Canal Zone, and affects, I believe, less than 20 men. 
It does not affect or contemplate officers; it simply provides 
that the enlisted men below the rank of warrant officers, at 
least, can retain their retired pay and still receive the pay 
allowed under the Panama Canal act for service there. 

It is very difficult, I am informed by the Governor of the 
Punama Canal Zone, to get the type of men they require. The 
men who have been in the Army with the discipline of the 
Army meet the requirements better than the average citizen. 
It means a very few dollars extra per year, applying only to 
those few men there, and it does seem to me that the excep- 
tion can well be made. I trust the Senator will withhold his 
objection. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs whether it has not been considered adverse 
to the best interests of the country to permit retired officers 
to draw their retired pay and to receive full pay in the service 
of the Government in civilian occupations. In other words, 
it encourages, it seems to me, double pay, or it amounts to 
double pay. Men are retired upon the presumption that they 
are not fitted for further labor, or at least for as valuable 
service that they would have rendered if they were younger. 
Now, after they are retired—of course, presumably their physi- 
cal infirmities disqualify them for service—they get civilian 
employment and receive the same pay as other civilian employ- 
ees engaged in the same character of work. So they are getting 
the retired pay and civilian pay. 

Mr. EDGE. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that this does not apply to officers at all, it applies only to 
enlisted men. 

Mr. KING. The same principle applies. 

Mr. EDGE. It is not so much the question of retired pay 
as it is of some special allowances that enlisted men have 
earned during their service. The Government wants to retain 
these men, men who have had Army discipline, and have 
remained in Panama after they have gone out of the Army, and 
they can only retain them if they have this pittance of the 
Government allowed them. Otherwise they leave the Goy- 
ernment service. 

Mr. KING. Does it extend to any other individuals? 


as 
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Mr. EDGE. It extends to only 12 or 15 enlisted men who 
have served on the Canal Zone for years and who remained 
there in this particular line of work. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 

The bill (H. R. 6252) amending secticn 52 of the Judicial 
Code was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 52 of the Judicial Code be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following: 

“And upon the filing of a bill in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia wherein remedy is sought under section 4915 or section 
4918 of the Revised Statutes, without seeking other remedy, if it shal! 
appear that there is an adverse party residing in a foreign country, 
or adverse parties residing in a plurality of districts not embraced 
within the State, the court shall have jurisdiction thereof and 
writs shall, unless the adverse party or parties voluntarily make 
appearance, be issued against all of the adverse parties with the force 
and effect and in the manner set forth in this section; provided that 
writs issued against parties residing in foreign countries pursuant to 
this section may be ‘served by publication or otherwise as the court 
shall direct.” 


amendment, 
read the third 


same 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 4887) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 
1921, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

APPOINTMENT OF TKUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 

The bill (H. R. 12217) relating to the appointment of trustees 
and committees was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF CODE OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (H. R. 12218) amending sections 1125 and 1127, 
chapter 31, of the District of Columbia Code, was cons'dered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL DAY 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to provide for a National 
Agricultural day, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
to strike out the word “ National,” so as to read “ designated as 
agricultural day.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

JOHN FERRELL 

The bill (H. R. 2229) for the relief of John Ferrell was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANN MARGARET MANN 

The bill (H. R. 5264) for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

a COAL BARGE “ cAD” 

The bill (S. 3722) for the relief of the owner of the coal barge 
Cad was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 2, strike out all of lines 7 and 8 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ against the United States 
in favor of George M. Morrell Co. (Inc.), or against the George 


M. Morrell Co. (Inec.), in favor of the United States,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of George M. Morrell Co. (Inc.), 
a corporation organized under the laws of the State o New Jersey, 


with its principal place of business in the city of New York, State of 
New York, owner of the coal barge Cad, against the United States for 
damages alleged to have been caused by between the 
Army transport Siraola, operated by the Quartermaster Department of 
the United States Army, and said coal barge Cad on 
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1919, at Pier 9, Hoboken, N. J., resulting in the sinking of said coal 
barge Cad, may be submitted to the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, under and in compliance with the 
rules of said court sitting as a court of admiralty, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine the whole controversy and to 
enter a ‘judgment or decree against the United States in favor of 
George M. Morrell Co. (Inc.), or against the George M. Morrell Co, 
(Inc.) in favor of the United States, on the same principles and meas- 
ures of liability, with costs, as in like cases in admiralty between 
private parties, with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such 
notice shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as 
may be provided by the order of said court, and it shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such 
district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four 
months of the date ef the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The bill (H. R, 12268) to create in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor a division of safety, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was disposed to support that 
measure, but a number of persons have approached me this 
evening with some additional matters, and I shall ask that it 
<o over now; and later upon receiving certain information, I 
shall ask to return to it, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator who 
objected to withhold his objection for a moment only. This bill 
passed the House after thorough consideration. It came to the 
Senate, and was very fully considered by the Senate committee. 
The Senate committee, with the full approval of the House 
committee and the author of the bill in the House, amended 
the measure, striking out a portion which seemed to be, or was, 
indeed, not favored, apparently, by the Senate committee. 

This is a humane bill; it is an economic bill; it will save 
the employers and will save the employees, and altogether I 
think it is a meritorious measure. 

The measure was reported by the Senate committee through 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], and I am very 
earnestly in favor of this legislation. It will not add materially 
to the cost of government. The amount of suffering, the amount 
of loss, from a monetary standpoint, the number of accidents, 
the fatalities—all these things must appeal to us. They ap- 
pealed to the House committee and to the House and to the 
Senate commitee, and I think they should appeal to my friend 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I appreciate the force of the 
appeal made by my friend from California, for whose opinion I 
have a very high regard; but the bill creates another Govern- 
ment bureau; it further centralizes the investigations which 
should be made by the several States themselves, and I regret- 
fully ask that it go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator—— 

Mr. KING. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Regular order is demanded. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Connecticut will 
withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is renewed by the 
Senator from Utah, and the bill will be passed over. 

CONGRESS OF MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 


The- joint resolution (H. J. Res, 328) to provide for the ex- 
penses of the delegates of the United States to the Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at Warsaw, Poland, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Over. 


Mr. SWANSON. Who objected to House Joint Resolution 
328? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 


Carolina objected. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator will withhold his objec- 
tion. It provides for an expenditure of only $5,000. The meet- 
ing is to be held at Warsaw, Poland, and we have been invited 
by the Government of Poland to participate in that conference. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We abolished all such junketing trips 10 
years ago, and now they seem to be coming back into favor, 
one after another, sending people to Europe at Government 
expense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 


The joint resolution will be 
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PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON HIGHWAYS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) to provide for the 
expenses for participation by the United States in the second 
Pan American Conference on Highways, at Rio de Janeiro, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

Mr. BRUCE. I hope the objection will be withdrawn. 
highways conferences have subserved very good purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, Mr. President, we abolished these 
junketing trips years ago, and here they are coming back, one 
after another, asking to be sent to Europe at the Government's 
expense. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Carolina maintains his objection. 
passed over and the 
calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will ask the Senator to withhold his ob- 
jection for a moment, 

Mr. KING. I indorse the remarks which the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] just made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
maintains his objection. The clerk will report the next order 
of business, 


Those 


The Senator from North 
The joint resolution will be 
clerk will state the next bill on the 


PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 330) to provide for the ex- 
penses of delegates of the United States to the Bighth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference to be held at Lima, Peru, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) to provide for the 
membership of the United States in the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDEN" pro tempore. 
passed over. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
withhold his objection. The effort is to accept invitations ex- 
tended by governments for us to send delegates to these impor- 
tant conferences. We extend invitations to other nations to 
attend conferences of ours. It is only a matter of $5,000. It is 
not a junket, but a proposition to send experienced expert men 
from the departments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Over. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have never been on a junket. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is maintained. 
The regular order will be followed. The clerk will state the 
next order of business. 


The joint resolution will be 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE 


The bill (S. 4875) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the examination and registration of architects and 
to regulate the practice of architecture in the District of 
Columbia, approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes,” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Columbia inform me 
if some of the amendments which were suggested to the bill 
during the hearings before the committee were approved by 
the committee. 

Mr. CAPPER. They were, and the bill was prepared by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia in cooperation with 
the architects of the city. Every architect in the city, so far 
as known, is favorable to it. The District Commissioners and 
the Citizens’ Advisory Council also approve it. There is no 
objection offered from any source now, since the amendments 
were approved by the committee. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows there is a disposition to have 
every person who has any employment placed under the contro! 
of some board so that he has to get a license. Does this pro- 
hibit a man from drawing plans for his own building if he 
thinks he is wise or unwise enough to do it? 

Mr. CAPPER. It does not. The law has been in operation 
for two years and the bill simply corrects some defects recom- 
mended by the District architect and the commissioners. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with amendments. 
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The first amendment was, on page 5, line 10, to strike out 

‘alone,’ ” and insert in lieu thereof “alone.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, on page 7, to strike out line 19 and insert in 
lieu thereof: 

Said petition to be presented to any justice of the court of, 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 14, 16, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, and 30 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the examination 
and registration of architects and to regulate the practice of archi- 
tecture in the District of Columbia,” approved December 13, 1924 
(43 Stat, L. 714-718), be amended so that the same shall read as 
follows: 

‘Sec, 14. That, except as otherwise provided in this act, any 
person Wishing to practice architecture in the District of Columbia 
under the title of architect shall, before being entitled to be or be 
known as an architect, secure from such board a certificate of qualifi- 
cations to practice under the title of architect, as provided in this act.” 

“Sec. 16. That no person who was engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture in the District of Columbia on December 13, 1924, shall use 
or assume any title indicating that he or she is an architect, or any 
words, letters, or figures to indicate that the person using them is 
an architect, unless he or she shall have qualified and obtained a 
certificate of registration as an architect, or unless he or she shall, 
before September 1, 1927, file with said board an affidavit establishing 

the satisfaction of said board the fact that he or she was in 
practice as an architect in said District on and prior to December 13, 
1924 Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent any 
person who was engaged in the practice of architecture in said District 
on and prior to December 13, 1924, from applying to said board at 
any time for examination under this act. No firm shall be entitled 
to the style or designation ‘ architect’ or ‘ registered architect’ unless 
and until every member thereof shall be entitled to such designation, 
A corporation whose principal business, as shown by its charter, is the 
practice of architecture, may apply for and obtain a certificate of 
registration, provided all its executive officers and directors are 
architects. The same exemptions shall apply to partner- 
ships and corporations as apply to individuals under this act.” 

“Sec. 19. That any properly qualified person who shall have been 
actually engaged in the practice of architecture in the District of 
Columbia on December 18, 1924, may be granted a certificate of regis- 
tration without examination on condition that the applicant shall 
submit satisfactory evidence to the said board that he is qualified to 
practice architecture and by payment to the board of the fee required 
for certificate of registration as prescribed in section 23 of this act: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent any person who was 

lly engaged in the practice of architecture under the title of 
architect prior to December 13, 1924, from continuing the practice 
of said profession without a certificate of registration and without the 

in any form of the title ‘registered architect’ upon filing the 
aflidavit required by section 16 of this act.” 

“Sec. 22. That an architect who has lawfully practiced architecture 
for a period more than 10 years outside of the District of Columbia 
shall, except as otherwise provided in subdivision (b) of section 21, 

‘ required to take only a practical examination, the nature of which 
shall be prescribed by the Board of Examiners and Registrars of 
Architects.” 

“Sec. 24. That all examination papers and’ other evidences of quali- 
fication submitted by each applicant shall be filed with the Board of 
Examiners and Registrars of Architects, and said board shall keep 

record of its proceedings relating to the issuance, refusal, renewal, 
suspension, and revocation of eertificates of registration. 

“The record shall also contain the name, known place of business 
and residence, and the date and number of the certificate of registra- 
tion of every registered architect entitled to practice his profession 
in the District of Columbia. 

“Sec, 25. That every registered architect in the District of Colum- 
bia, to continue the practice of his profession, shall annually, during 
the month of May, renew his certificate of registration and pay the 
renewal fee required by section 23 of this act. 

‘A person who fails to renew his certificate of registration during 
the month of May in each year may not thereafter renew his certificate 
except upon payment of the fee required by section 23 of this act for 
the restoration of an expired certificate of registration. 

“Every renewal certificate shall expire on the 30th day of April 
following the issuance.” 

“Sec. 26. Exemptions. That the following shall be exempted from 
the requirements of this act: (1) Any person practicing or desiring 
(o practice architecture in the District of Columbia who shall have 

ide application to the board for registration as an architect and 
who shall have paid the fee provided for in section 23 of this act, 
such exemption to continue only until the board shall have denied such 
application; (2) any officer or employee of ine United States or the 
District of Columbia practicing architecture in that capacity alone. 


registered 
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“Sec. 27. Revocation of certificate. That the board of examiners 
and registrars of architects may revoke any certificate after 30 days’ 
notice, with grant of hearings to the holder thereof, if proof satis- 
factory to the board be presented, in the following cases: 

“(a) In case it is shown that the certificate was obtained through 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

“(b) In case the holder of the cer.ificate has been found guilty by 
said board or by a court of justice of any fraud or deceit in his pro- 
fessional practice or has been convicted of a court of 


felony by a 
justice. 


“(c) In case the holder of the certificate has been found guilty by 
said board of gross incompetency or of recklessness in the planning or 
construction of buildings. 

“(d) In case a corporation holding a certificate of registration shall 
have as one of its executive officers or directors a person not a regis 
tered architect. 

“Sec, 28. That the proceedings for the annulment of registration 
(that is, the revocation of a certificate) shall be begun by filing written 
charges against the accused with the board of examiners and registrars 
of architects by the board itself or by any complainant. A copy of the 
charges, together with a notice of the time and place of hearing, shall 
be served on the accused at least 30 calendar days in advance of such 
hearing, which shall be postponed if necessary to give the requisite 
notice. Where personal service can not be made within the District of 
Columbia service may be made by publication or personal service in 
accordance with such rules as the board may adopt, following generally 
and in principle the provisions of sections 105 as amended, 106 and 
108 of the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia. At the hearing 
the accused shall have the right to be represented by counsel, introduce 
evidence, and examine and cross-examine witnesses. The secretary of 
the board is hereby empowered to administer oaths. The board shall 
make a written report of its findings, which report, with a transcript of 
the entire record of the proceeding, shall be filed with the Commission 
ers of the District of Columbia, and if the board’s finding shall be 
adverse to the accused his or her certificate of registration shall stand 
revoked and annulled at the expiration of 30 days from the filing of 
such report, unless within said period of 30 days a writ of error shall 
be issued as hereinafter provided, in which event said certificate shall 
stand suspended until the final determination of the court of appeals 
upon such writ of error. If an exception is taken to any ruling of the 
board on matter of law, the exception shall be reduced to writing and 
stated in the bill of exceptions with so much of the evidence as may be 
material to .he question or questions raised, and such bill of exceptions 
shall be settled by the board and signed by the secretary within such 
time as the rules of the board may prescribe. Any party aggrieved by 
the decision of the said board may seek a review thereof in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia by petition under oath, setting 
forth concisely, but clearly and distinctly, the nature of the proceeding 
before said board, the trial and determination thereof, and the particu- 
lar ruling upon matter of law to which exception has been taken, said 
petition to be presented to any justice of the court of appeals withjn 
30 days after the filing of the report of said board with the commission- 
ers, with such notice to the board as may be required by the rules of 
the court of appeals. If the justices shall be of the opinion that the 
action of the board ought to be reviewed, a writ of error shall be issued 
from the court of appeals, within such time as may be prescribed by 
that court, a transcript of the record in the case sought to be reviewed, 
and the court of appeals shall review said record and affirm, reverse, 
or modify the judgment in accordance with law.” 


Section 29 of the said act of December 13, 1924, is repealed. A new 
section, to be numbered section 29, is hereby enacted, as follows: “ The 


said board shall have power to require the attendance of persons and 
the production of books and papers and to require such persons to 
testify in any and all matters within its jurisdiction. The chairman 
and the secretary of the board shall have power to issue subpenas, 
and upon the failure of any person to attend as a witness when duly 
subpeenaed or to produce documents when duly directed by said board, 
the board shall have power to refer the said matter to any justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbla, who may order the 
attendance of such witness or the production of such books and papers 
or require the said witness to testify, as the case may be; and upon 
the failure of the witness to attend, to testify, or to produce such books 
or papers, as the case may be, such witness may be punished for con- 
tempt of court as for failure to obey a subpena issued or to testify 
in a case pending before said court.” 

“Sec. 30. That any person who shall use the title ‘architect’ or 
‘registered architect’ or any other words, letter, or figures indicating 
or intending to imply that the person using the same is an architect 
or a registered architect, without having complied with the provisions 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $200, or by imprison 
ment for not more than one year, or both, prosecution therefor to be 
made in the name of the District of Columbia by the corporation 
counsel. Any person who shall make any willfully false oath or 
affirmation in any matter or proceeding required or permitted by this 
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act shall be deemed guilty of perjury and liable to the punishment 
therefor provided by the Code of Law for the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
affect the force and validity of any act of the board of examiners and 
registrars of architects performed prior to its passage. The act of 
December 13, 1924, and this act may be cited and known as the archi- 
registration act. 


tects 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF YUGOSLAVIA 

The bill (S. 4190) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Over. ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. FESS. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This is the last pending debt 
settlement: with foreign countries except the settlement with 
France. This bill was passed with practical unanimity in the 
House, and approved by our own Finance Committee. 

Mr. FESS. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So far as I know there never has 
been objection or criticism made of it. It is a better settlement 
for us than was the settlement made with Italy, although the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, in the opinion of most students of pub- 
lic affairs, is less able to make such a settlement. She occupies 
one of the most poverty-stricken parts of the Balkans. Her 
country was ravished during the war and yet she has come 
forward and made a fair settlement with us of $62,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the amount of in- 
debtedness involved in the settlement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The total amount of the pay- 
ments which we will receive is $62,000,000. That amount in- 
cludes $51,000,000 of principal and $11,800,000 of interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator think there 
would be an opportunity to consider the bill in the body at the 
other end of the Capitol during this session? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It has already 
Tiouse. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But this is a Senate bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is also on the calendar 
a House bill which is an exact duplicate of this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But we are considering the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
stitution made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
about what proportion of the indebtedness this settlement would 
pay? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It depends entirely on the rate 
of interest at which we fix the present value, If we fix it at 
4.25 per cent, the present value of the $95,000,000 of payments 
to be made under the settlement is about 32 per cent of the 
value of the debt funded. If we amortize it at 3 per cent, it 
comes to approximately 59 per cent of the present amount of 
the debt. 

With the permission of the Senate, I will ask to substjtute the 
House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania permit the Chair to state that there is no information 
at the desk indicating that a House bill favorably reported to 
the Senate upon the subject is here? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the matter be 
passed over for the present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know that the Finance Com- 
mittee authorized a report of the House bill, and if on our 
calendar a Senate bill is the only one appearing, it is a clerical 
error. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That being the case and the 
bill not being reported to the Secretary's office or through any 
regular procedure, the Chair suggests that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania could move to discharge the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that I may be permitted 
to take up the matter again after a few minutes. I will consult 
the clerk of the Finance Committee and get the proper bill. I 


passed the 


I should ask to have the sub- 
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have authority to report it to the Senate. 
may go over for the present. 
Mr. HOWELL. I ask that it may go over until to-morrow. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 10735) to prevent fraud, deception, or im. 
proper practice in connection with business before the United 
States Patent Office, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 


LESTER P. BARLOW 


The bill (H. R. 10178) to confer authority on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow 
against the United States was arnounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to hear some 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does it provide for the rendering of judg- 
ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
read in full. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
shall object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will Senators permit the 
clerk to complete the reading of the bill? 

The Chief Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would ask if judgment may 
be rendered for the United States under the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The language at the end of 
the bill is “may be applied as a set-off and deducted from any 
judgment which the Court of Claims may render in favor of 
said Lester P. Barlow.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to ex- 
plain it, under the general law or under a special law, Barlow 
could bring his action without authority, except that in this 
particular case it appeared in the record that at one time he 
had made an assignment. Therefore, to give him a privilege 
which exists to all others under the present law, it is necessary 
that some such bill be enacted into law. It would give him a 
privilege that exists in all similar cases. I have no interest 
except that that is the purpose of the bill and it is no dif- 
ferent from the privilege anyone else has where the Government 
takes over a patent right. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BineHam in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 


I ask that the bill 


The bill has not yet been 


If it provides for rendering judgment I 


NORWEGIAN SAILING VESSEL “ DERWENT” 


The bill (H. R. 7973) to provide American registry for the 
Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] who is ill asked me to look 
after this bill for him, be being interested in it. 

It appears that the Norwegian sailing vessel was purchased 
at a cost of $10,250 and repaired at a cost of $12,500, and that 
the Customs Service was badly in need of an additional barge. 
The purchasers, before completing their contract for acquisi- 
tion of the vessel, were advised by the customs officials at 
Charleston that in all probability there would be no difficulty 
about securing registry. They found, however, after they had 
purchased the vessel and made the repairs, that they could 
not obtain American registry for it. The bill is to permit them 
to have that privilege. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask that the committee re- 
port on the bill be printed in the Recorp, inasmuch as it is 
reported without recommendation and the report sets forth 
the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The report is as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 1350, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
NORWEGIAN SAILING VESSEL “ DagRWENT ” 


Without objection, the report 


Mr. WILLIs, from the Committee on Commerce, submitted the following 
report to accompany H. R. 79733 
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The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. | 
-973) to provide American registry for the Norwegian sailing vessel 
Derwent, having considered the same, report it back without recom- 
mendation. 

This action is had because of the unusual circumstances involved in 
this ease and the feeling of the members of the committee that the 
udgment of the Senate ought to be taken on the case. The facts in 
+his ease are briefly as follows: 

The Marine Contracting & Towing Co. is engaged at Charleston, 8. C., 
towboat business. The company, because of demands of local 
usiness, became desirous of securing a tow barge. They conferred with | 
various shipyards and ship sales agencies to locate such a tow barge, | 

| 


tile 


t were unable in any private yards or through any private agencies 
to find a boat suited to their needs. 

It is to be noted, however, that they failed to communicate with 
the United States Shipping Board. As shipping people, the Marine 
Contracting & Towing Co. should have known that the Shipping Board 

d vessels that were particularly fitted, with small additional expendi- 
ture, for this type of service, 

‘hat the Shipping Board is opposed to the proposed legislation is 

licated by the following communication to the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, together with copy of resolution adopted by 
the Shipping Board on February 18, 1926: 


DECEMBER 17, 1926, 
Ilion. Westey L, JONEs, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your form letter dated December 16, 1926, to the 
chairman of the board, requesting information on H. R. 7973, a bill 
to provide American registry to the Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent, 
; before me for attention. 

When the above-mentioned bill was pending before the Committee 
u Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House, we submitted to that 

umittee a resolution of the board, dated February 18, 1926, a copy 
f which is ineclosed. 

On April 13, 1926, we wrote you in reply to an inquiry you then 
made with respect to 8S. 2857, which bill also relates to the proposed | 
transfer of registry of the Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent and in- 
closed with that letter a copy of the same resolution. 

If we can serve you further in the matter, please advise us. 

Very truly yours, 


JoHN NICOLSON, 
Counsel to Committee on Legislation. 


The resolution adopted by the ‘s:ipping Board at a meeting on 
February 18, 1926, is as follows: 

‘Resolved, The United States Shipping Board is opposed to the 
pussage of H. R. 7973, which bill has in view the enrollment of the 





vessel Derwent as a vessel of the United States not only because it | 
lieves the practice unwise to have private bills to cover measures 
vlich appropriately come within general laws, but also beeause this 
board has many vessels for sale of a type and kind and in condition 
in the service in which it is proposed the Derwent will be 
rated.” 
It is the feeling of the Shipping Board that the Marine Contracting 
& Towing Co. was not at all diligent in its effort to purchase a ship 
that could be registered according to existing law. 

The company, failing in its effort to purchase a barge through private 
subsequently was advised that the Norwegian sailing vessel 
Derwent had been laid up in Charleston Harbor for repairs, and that it 
could with relatively small expense be put in, condition for the service 
planned, 

The Derwent was purchased for $10,250. Repairs were made so as 
to put the vessel in shape for towing service; these repairs cost $12,500. 

The company went to customs officials of the port of Charleston and 
inquiry as to whether the ship could be admitted to American 

istry. It is said these customs officials advised the Marine Con- 
tracting & Towing Co. that it would not be difficult to have the Derwent 
transferred to American registry. Depending upon this advice, the 

mpany purchased the Derwent and had the essential repairs made in 
an American shipyard, namely, the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co. 

\fter repairs had been completed the company undertook to have | 


ope 


neces 


tl barge placed under American registry. This registry was very | 
properly refused. Your committee feels that the purchasers of the 

rge were not at all justified in relying upon the statements of | 
unnamed customs officials at Charleston; they might, with almost 
equal propriety, have consulted the postmaster at Charleston or 
some official of the Department of Agriculture. As shipping men 
they are chargeable with knowledge of the laws governing our coast- 
wise trade. It seems peculiar that this firm conferred with so many 


private shipyards, as well as agencies, and yet failed to consult the 
only authority having full jurisdiction in the premises, namely, the 
Shipping Board. 

Furthermore, it seems strange that in a matter of so much impor- 
ance the company would have relied upon the statements of an 
oficial whose duty did not at all require him to give advice in such 
matters, 
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So far as its proceedings are concerned, it is believed the company 
is guilty of dereliction; it did not exercise proper care in securing 
advice as to procedure. It is but fair to add, however, that there is 
an element of equity in the case. An additional barge was undoubt- 
edly needed in the coastwise service; the DPerwent was at hand; 
repairs could be made cheaply and quickly. In the haste incident to 
the transaction the Marine Contracting & Towing Co. relied, without 
justification, upon the statement of a local official. 

It is important, if favorable action shall be taken on this bill, that 
it shall be understood this action does not constitute a precedent. 
If it should be so considered, it would be exceedingly harmful and 
seriously detrimental to the well-recognized policy of giving encourage- 
ment to shipping built in American shipyards. 

If every person interested in shipping to understand that he 
may buy foreign ships, have them rebuilt and admitted to American 


is 


| registry by special act, it wil' be found that this practice is exceedingly 


harmful to American shipping, generally, and to American shipyards 
in particular. 

As shown above, the Shipping Board is very much opposed to any 
such policy, as is evidenced in the resolution it has adopted regarding 
this particular bill. However, the Department of Commerce writes 
the chairman of the committee as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 18, 1926. 
Hon. W. L. JONEs, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have received your letter of the 16th instant, 
attaching copy of H. R. 7973, a bill “to provide American registry 
for the Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent,” with request that this 
department advise the committee as to its attitude on the legislation 
proposed in the said bill. 

Application was made to this department to document this vessel 


| after she had been converted into a barge for the coastwise service. 


Under the provisions of section 4132, Revised 
by section 5 of the Panama Canal act of 1912 and the act of August 
18, 1914, it was not for this department to document the 
vessel as desired, inasmuch as she was foreign built. 

The vessel will be of practically no value except in the coasting 
trade, and this department perceives no objection to the passage of 
the bill. 

Yours faithfully, 


Statutes, as amended 


possible 


TIERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Your committee has presented the facts in the for the 


consideration of the Senate. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
has said that after this barge was purchased there was $12,500 
spent on it in an American shipyard to put it in condition 
It costs $10,000." The sum of $12,000 was expended 


all 


case 


in putting it in condition to work and it has actually been 
serving American commerce. Under these circumstances I 
think the bill ought to pass. The vessel ought to be given 


American registry. 
Mr. COUZENS. I object. 
without recommendation. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
LESTER P. BARLOW 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
to Calendar No. 1352. the bill (HH. R. 10178) 


De Dams 


The committee reported the bill 


Mr. HOWELL. 
we may return 


| to confer authority on the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 


mine the claim of Lester P. Barlow against the United States, 
to which I objected. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? Without objection the 
Senate will return to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. I understood it was objected to by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SurpsTeap]. I object, unless some explanation 
is given. As I understand it, it waives the statute of limita- 


tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been 
made—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not want to object if the Senator from 
Minnesota will make some satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I did not object. I rose 


to explain to the Senator from Nebraska what the bill was 
about. I happen to be familiar with it. He has withdrawn 
his objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall have to object. 
go over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I made in- 
quiries in connection with the bill; and I found there was 


I will ask that the bill 


some 
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abundant reason for waiving the provisions of the statute of 

limitations. 
Mr. BRUCE. 
Mr. WALSH 


I waive my objection. 

of Montana. I want to call attention to an 
incongruity in the bill. The Senator from North Carolina 
{[Mr. OveRMAN] inquired whether the Court of Claims was 
authorized to render judgment in the case. According to the 
bill, the Court of Claims is to make findings of law and the 
facts and report to Congress, as shown in lines 5, 6, and 7, but 
down at the bottom of the page it is provided that any claim 
by way of offset which the United States may have against the 
corporation may be pleaded and set off and deducted from any 
judgment which the Court of Claims may render in favor of 
said corporation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It seems to be an inconsistency. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to the Senator that he 
modify it so that the Court of Claims shall find the facts and 
the law applicable to any claim of set-off. I do not think the 
bill ought to pass in its present form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made and the 
bill will be passed over. The clerk will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 5463) providing for the consolidation of the 
functions of the Department of Commerce relating to naviga- 
tion, to establish load lines for American vessels, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

CHARLES H. NIEHAUS 

The bill (S. 4557) for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus, 
sculptor, for losses in connection with the Francis Scott Key 
Memorial at Baltimore, Md., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

Mr. EDGE. It is a very meritorious bill, and I am sure there 
will be absolutely no objection if I may have two minutes to 
explain it. 

It is in the nature of a compromise, passed upon by the 
entire Committee on Claims at a public hearing, to reimburse 
the designer of the Francis Seott Key Memorial at Baltimore. 
There is no question in the world to my mind, being a member 
of the committee, that Mr. Niehaus, the sculptor, is entitled 
to additional payment from the Government. The original 
bill, based upon his own outlay and income, called for a pay- 
ment of some $48,000. The committee, after carefully checking 
up all his expenses and taking into consideration the extra 
work he was asked to do by the Government, finally compro- 
mised on a figure of $33,121. In that form and with that 
amendment the bill is reported by the entire Committee on 
Claims. I think the bill should receive the approval of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the bill will be passed over. 


Senator withhold his 


Objection has been made, and 


ROAD CONSTRUCTLON 


The bill (S. 4530) amending sections 11 and 21 of the 
Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, amending 


paragraph 4, section 4, of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” prescribing 
limitations on the payment of Federal funds in the construction 
of highways, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, 
let me make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
land withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I ean not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the Senator read the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think I know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the calendar. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not the bill the Senator thinks it is. 
It provides that in a place where the population is only five 
people to the square mile and where over 25 per cent of the 
land is owned by the Government, if there is a stretch of 
20 miles of interstate or international road to be constructed, 
and there is no one else to build it, the Government itself may 
build it. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is one of those bills that matches a State 
appropriation with a Federal appropriation. 


I hope the Senator will 


Does the Senator from Mary- 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Not in this case. It is quite the opposite. 

Mr. BRUCE. It matches a Federal appropriation with a 
State appropriation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is really for one stretch of road. There 
is one interstate road where for 20 miles no one would build the 
road. It is a 20-mile road in the northwest corner of Utah, 
where there is no taxable property. The Secretary of the In- 
terior desires to build the road to fill that gap. The States on 
each side have built a road up to it, and this is to fill in the 
gap. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask that it go over for a few moments 
so I can read the report, and then I may withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland to bear with me for a moment, that I may make a 
brief statement regarding the bill? 

In the first place, I have presented an amendment which is 
on the table, providing for striking out section 3 of the Dill. 
In the next place, the bill affects the public-land States only 
in the first section, but there is a section in the bill which 
applies to the more populous States in the East, Middle West, 
and South. Every State highway department of the United 
States composing the American Association of State Highway 
Officials has indorsed this legislation and has requested that it 
be passed. The Bureau of Public Roads has requested that 
this legislation be passed. In the face of this situation, I ask 
the Senator from Maryland if he will not withdraw his ob- 
jection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
his objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator to let the matter lie 
over for a few minutes until I can look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily 
passed over. 


Does the Senator withdraw 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The bill (S. 4602) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the shield or other insignia of the 
United States shall not be used as a highway marker, directional sign, 
or advertising medium on or along any road or highway in the United 
States, except where heretofore or hereafter so used by the highway 
departments of the several States acting individually or cooperatively 
through their organization, known as the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and with the United States Department of Agricul 
ture; and any person, firm, organization, corporation, or association 
who shall use or shall simulate and use the shield or other insignia 
of the United States as a highway marker, directional sign, or advertis 
ing medium, or whd shall destroy, mutilate, deface, tear down, or re- 
move any such highway marker or directional sign heretofore or here- 
after erected by the highway department of any State, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punishable by a fine of not to 
exceed $50 or by imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That the paragraph of section 6 of the Federal highway act, 
approved November 9, 1921, which reads as follows: “ Not more than 
60 per cent of all Federal aid allotted to any State shall be expended 
upon the primary or interstate highways until provision has been made 
for the improvement of the entire system of such highways: Provided, 
That with the approval of any State highway department the Secretary 
of Agriculture may approve the expenditure of more than 60 per cent 
of the Federal aid apportioned to such State upon the primary or inter 
state highways in such State,” is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, o1 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: I move that the vote wher 
by Senate bill 4602 was ordered to a third reading and passed 
be reconsidered. That bill went through while I was examin- 
ing another bill dealing with the same situation. 

Mr. ODDIE subsequently said: Mr. President, in regard to 
Senate bill 4602, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce! 
asked for the reconsideration of the vote whereby the bill was 
ordered to a third reading and passed. I have just had an 
opportunity of discussing the matter with him, and I will ask 
him if he will withdraw that motion. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider is 
withdrawn, and the bill is passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement of cer- 
tain claims of American nationals against Germany and of 
German nationals against the United States for the ultimate 
return of all property of German nationals held by the Alien 
Property Custodian and for the equitable apportionment among 
all claimants of certain available funds was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PRODUCTION OF HELIUM GAS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15344) to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the conservation, production, and exploita- 
tion of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the na- 
tional defense and to the development of commercial aeronau- 
tics, and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
considered and amended. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to this so-called 
helium bill. Is that a measure the passage of which is desired 
by the War Department? The reason why I make the inquiry is 
that some time ago, as I recall, the War Department acquired, 
or the Government acquired at the expense of the War Depart- 
ment, a helium-gas well in Utah. Is it the plan by this bill to 
acquire further lands if the bill passes? 


This bill has been heretofore 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 
Mr. KING. What is the purpose of the bill? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. By Executive order the Bureau of 


Mines was transferred from the Department of the Interior to 
the Department of Commerce. Prior to the issuance of that 
Executive order the Congress passed an act turning over to the 
Bureau of Mines this job of developing helium gas, and in that 
act mentioned the Bureau of Mines as a subordinate division 
of the Department of the Interior. The Bureau of Mines hav- 
ing been transferred from the Interior Department to 
Department of Commerce, this bill is for the purpose of correct- 
ing that designation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
to do with the million dollars that we appropriated for helium? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8466) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Howard University in the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT IN THE ARMY 


be 


The bill (S. 5634) to increase the efficiency of the Military | 


Establishment, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from New 
York whether that bill is all right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I notice on the 
calendar that this bill is marked “ original bill”; and it says 
further that it was “read twice and placed on the calendar.” 
It has never gone to the committee at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill was prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. Let me say just this about it, in a 
sentence or two: It is a bill of extraordinary importance, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I presume there is no doubt 
that it was prepared after the committee had investigated it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. We had extensive hearings, 
and a subcommittee was appointed to study the question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a bill which revises the entire 
system of promotion in the Regular Army in an,effort to get 
rid of what is known as the “hump” now existing upon the 
promotion list; the “hump,” consisting, in turn, of 5,800 officers 
who were all appointed on July 1, 1920, mostly of the same age, 
und most of them in the same grade. The result is that for 
25 years to come there will be such a condition of stagnation 
in the matter of promotion in the Regular Army that the mili- 
tary careers of most of the 5,800 will be utteriy destroyed. 

This bill represents the best opinion of the Military Affairs 
Committee as to the way to obviate that situation, absorb that 
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“hump,” and establish a uniform and proper flow of promotion 
in the Regular Army among the officers. It is a bill of im- 
mense importance. I do not know whether or not the Senate 
will be willing to pass it under such a rule as we are operating 
under to-night. If I can not get a chance to-night to discuss 
it, I shall hope to get a chance some time between now and the 
4th of March to tell the Senate something about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not objecting. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That commissioned officers on the active list of 
the Regular Army, exclusive of general officers of the line, of officers 
of the Medical Department, of chaplains, and of professors, shall here- 
after be known as promotion-list officers, and the numbers of such pro- 
motion-list officers in each of the authorized grades shall, in lieu of the 
numbers heretofore authorized, be such numbers as result from the sys- 
tem of promotion hereinafter prescribed: Provided, That the aggregate 
number of officers of the Regular Army shall not exceed the number 
now or hereafter expressly authorized by law: Provided further, That 
the number of general officers of the line, of officers of the Medical 
Department, of chaplains, and of professors shall be such as are now or 
may hereafter be expressly authorized by law, and promotion to the 
grades of major general of the line and brigadier general of the line and 
Promotion of officers of the Medical Department, of chaplains, and of 
professors shall continue to be made as now provided by law. 

Sec, 2. Except as hereinafter provided, promotion-list officers below 
the grade of colonel shall be promoted to the grade of first lieutenant 
after 3 years’ service, to the grade of captain after 10 years’ service, 
to the grade of major after 17 years’ service, to the trade of lieutenant 
colonel after 23 years’ service, and to the grade o. colonel after 28 
years’ service. For purposes of promotion, there shall credited 
all commissioned service with which such officers have or may 
be credited in determining their positions on the promotion list, except 
that officers originally appointed lieutenant colonels or majors as of 
July 1, 1920, shall be deemed to have the same length of service 
the next preceding officer on the promotion list who was in the Regu- 
lar Army or Philippine Scouts prior to July 1, 1920, and except that 
no oflicer originally appointed a captain or lieutenant after April 6, 
1917, shall be considered to have less commissioned service 
officer originally below him on the promotion list. 
original position on the promotion list has been or 
changed by sentence of a general court-martial 
deemed to have the same commissioned service as 


be 


been 


as 


than any 
Any officer whose 
hereafter be 
or law shall 
he officer next 
whom he has been or may be placed by such change. All promotion- 
list officers below the grade of colonel shall be promoted in the order 
of their standing upon the promotion list notwithstanding 


may 
by be 


below 


any other 


provisions of this act. The aggregate number of promotion-list officets 
in the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major shall not be 


less than 26 per cent nor more than 40 per cent of the total author- 
ized number of promotion-Hst officers, and in far as necessary to 
maintain said minimum of 26 per cent, officers of less than 17 years’ 
service shall be promoted to the grade of major, and only in so far 
as their promotions will not maximum of 40 to 
be exceeded shall officers who have completed 17 years’ service be 
promoted to the grade of major. No promotion-list officer shall be 
promoted to the grade of lieutenant colonel until he shall have served 
at least three years in the grade of major. The number of promotion 
list officers in the grade of colonel shall not be less than 4 per cent 
nor more than 6 per cent of the total authorized number of promo- 
tion-list officers and, in so far as necessary to maintain said minimum 
of 4 per cent, officers of less than 28 years’ servic 


so 


cause said per cent 


shall be promoted 
| 


to the grade of colonel, and only in so far as their promotions wil 
not cause said maximum of 6 per cent to be exceeded, shall officers 
who have completed 28 years’ service be promoted to the grade ot 
colonel. 

Sec. 3. The fifth sentence of section 24b of the act entitled “An act 


for making further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and th: 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: “ The record of such court 
of inquiry shall be forwarded to the final classification board for 1 
sideration of the case, and after such consideration the finding of said 
classification board shall be final and not subject to further revision.” 
Sec. 4. All prior statutory provisions for ternyination of active service 
of officers shall, except as otherwise provided in this act, continue in 
full force and effect and shall be administered as now provided by law. 
During each fiscal year the President may, in his discretion; designate 
as supernumerary and discharge or retire upon their own applications 


promotion-list officers originally appointed to date from July 1, 1920, 
or prior thereto, the number so designated in any fiscal year not to 
exceed 1 per cent of the maximum number of promotion-list officers 


authorized by law during said fiscal year. 

At such times as may the President shall cause to be 
convened a board of five general officers, which board, from a considera 
tion of all applications received, of the interests of the Army as a 


be necessary, 
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whole, and of the branches thereof, shall reconrmend the officers to be 
designated as supernumerary and discharged or retired. Supernumer- 
ary officers shall be selected, first, from among officers who apply 
for discharge with a cash allowance and, second, from among officers 
who apply for transfer to the retired list. The board of general 
officers shall also recommend the officers who have served more than 30 
years who, in the opinion of the board, should, in the interest of the 
be retired from active Provided, That any officer 
retirement under existing law, upon his own application 
of having served more than 30 years, fray, upon recom- 
mendation of the board of general officers, be retired from active 
service, in the discretion of the President, without such application, and 
any officer who has 


Government, service: 
eligible for 


by reason 
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struction or reconstruction of any primary or interstate highway, or 
part thereof, or which involves the construction or reconstruction of 
any secondary or intercounty highway, or part thereof, which is a part 
of the Federal] highway system of any such State and forms a neces- 
sary connecting link between a primary or interstate highway embraced 
in said system of such State and a primary or interstate highway em- 
braced in said system of an adjoining State, may be increased by the 
Secretary of Agriculture upon request from the State highway depart- 
ment of such State, to any percentage up to and including the whole 
cost thereof, and all contracts for the construction or reconstruction 
of projects involving such increased Federal aid shall be subject to 


| approval by the Secretary of Agriculture, but the aggregate of the 


served more than 40 years shall, if he makes appli- | 


cation therefor, be retired: Provided further, That all retired officers 


of the Army shall hereafter be carried on one list designated as the 
“ Regular Army retired list’? and there shall 
limited and unlimited retired lists. 

Sec. 5. Officers designated as supernumerary, upon their own appli- 
cations and pursuant to the recommendations of a board of general 
officers, shall discharged or retired as follows: Those of less than 
10 years of commissioned service shall be honorably discharged with a 
cash allowance of $40 for each complete month of commissioned serv- 
ice; those of more than 10 years of commissioned service, who have 
applied for discharge, shall be honorably discharged with a cash allow- 
ance of $40 for each complete month of commissioned service; those 
of more than 10 and less than 20 years of commissioned service who 
have applied for retirement shall be retired from active service with 
retired pay at the rate of 2.5 per cent of active pay for each complete 
year of service with which credited for pay purposes; those of 20 or 
more years of commissioned service who have applied for retirement 
shall be retired from active service with retired pay at the rate of 3 
per cent of active pay for each complete year of service with which 
credited for pay purposes: Provided, That the retired pay of super- 
numerary officers retired under this act shall not be less than 50 per 
cent or more than 75 per cent of active pay at the time of retirement: 
Provided further, That any officer originally appointed as of July 1, 
1920, at an age greater than 45 years, may, in lieu of retired pay as 
hereinbefore provided, receive retired pay at the rate of 4 per cent of 
active pay for each year of commissioned service as heretofore provided 
by law, whichever shall be the more favorable to him. 

Sec, 6. Except as specifically herein provided, nothing in this act 
shall be held or construed to discharge any officer from the Regular 
Army or to deprive him of the commission which he holds therein. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall be effective beginning July 
1, 1927, and all laws and parts of laws which are inconsistent here- 
with or are in conflict with the provisions hereof are hereby repealed 
as of that date. 


pe 


° 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask permission to return. to 
Senate bill 4530. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent is re- 


quested that the Senate return to Senate bill 4530, Order of 
Business 1413. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Is that the bill I was just discussing with 
the Senator from Maryland? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator that it is the bill. 
object? 
Mr. BRUCE. 
Mr. ODDIE. 
Mr. KING. 


The Chair will state to the 
Does the Senator from Maryland 


I withdraw my objection. 

I will ask that my amendment be considered. 
Is that the amendment I talked with the 
Senator about several weeks ago? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; it is the one. 

The Senate, as in Committee on the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 4530) amending sections 11 and 21 of the 
Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, amending 
paragraph 4, section 4, of the act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” prescribing lim- 
itations on the payment of Federal funds in the construction 
of highways, and for other purposes, which was read, as follows: 


be no subdivision into | 


Federal aid allotted on projects approved during any fiscal year for 
construction in any State shall not exceed the pro rata heretofore 
payable in such State under the provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 4, section 4, of the act entitled “An. act making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” approved June 19, 1922 (42d 
Stat. L., p. 660), prescribing limitations on the payments of Federal 
funds per mile which the Secretary may make, is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof a further proviso, as follows: 

“And provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may make 
payments in excess of the above limitations per mile in the case of 
any project involving construction in mountainous, swampy, or flood 
lands, on which the average cost per mile for the grading and drainage 
structures other than bridges of more than 20 feet clear span will 
exceed $10,000 per mile; and also in the case of any project which, by 


| reason of density of population or character and volume of traffic, the 





Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of the Federal highway act, ap- | 


proved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 212), as amended or supple- 


mented, be further amended by adding at the end of the second para- 


graph thereof the following: 

“And provided further, That in the case of any State containing un- 
appropriated public lands and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and 
tribal, exceeding 5 per cent of the total area of all 
State in which the population, as shown by the latest available Federal 
census, does not exceed 10 per square mile of area the share of the 
United States payable on account of any project which involves the con- 


State highway department and the Secretary of Agriculture may deter- 
mine should be improved with a surface of greater width than 18 feet. 
In no event shall the payments of Federal funds on any project under 
this proviso exceed 50 per cent of the cost of the project, except as 
such payments are authorized to be increased in the public-land States.” 

Sec. 3. In apportioning appropriations hereafter authorized or appro- 
priated for forest roads in accordance with the provisions of the second 
paragraph of clause (a) of section 23 of the Federal highway act of 
November 9, 1921, and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto, no State entitled to share in such appropriations shall receive 
less than $20,000 of each year’s allotments. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take 
effect on its passage. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The CHier CLerkK. On page 3, line 24, strike out all of sec- 
tion 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RANDOLPH FOSTER WILLIAMSON 


The bill (H. R. 3878) for the relief of Randolph Foster Wil- 
liamson, deceased, Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask if this is a 
unanimous report of the committee. I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Arizona |Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; it is. 

Mr. KING. What is the nature of the bill, briefly? 

Mr. CAMERON. I will ask that the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers or any branch thereof Randolph Foster Williamson shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of Company I, Tenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowances shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. KING. Do I understand that Mr. Williamson is dead? 


Mr. CAMERON. I think he is dead. 
Mr. KING. What relief can we give to a deceased man? 
Mr. CAMERON. It will give relief to his widow and orphans, 


whoever they are. 
the report? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I should be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CAMERON (reading)— 

The evidence on file with the committee submitted by the War 
Department and the accompanying evidence submitted by the claimant 


Does the Senator want me to read part of 


| discloses the fact that Mr. Williamson “enrolled September 18, 1861, 


lands in the | 


| 


as a private in Company I, Tenth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, to 
serve for three years, and served faithfully until September 20, 1862, 
when he was captured by the enemy at Chickamauga, Ga. 


He was imprisoned at Florence, S. C., and in order to get 


out of prison he enlisted in the rebel service, and then he 
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was exchanged. It is simply one of those cases that we come 
up against in the committee occasionally. It has been favorably 
reported from the committee. 

Mr. KING. I am not familiar with the, circumstances, but 
I will not object, reserving the right to move to reconsider 
to-morrow. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PETER 8. KELLY 


The bill (S. 4729) for the relief of Peter S. Kelly was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Peter 8S. Kelly, who was a private in Company B, First Regiment 
Montana Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, shail hereafter he held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a member of said company and regi- 


ment on the 17th day of October, 1899. This act, however, shall not 


confer upon the said Peter 8S. Kelley any eligibility to apply for or 
receive a pension, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
PER CAPITA PAYMENT FROM TRIBAL FUNDS OF OKLAHOMA INDIANS 
The bill (S. 5200) to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of 
Oklahoma was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, 


derived from the south half of the Red River,” 
the bill read: 

Be 
hereby, 


so as to make 


it enacted, ectc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United 


States $200,000 of the trust fund created by Public Resolution No. 36, | 
the | 


approved June 12, 1926 (44 Stat. L. p. 740), for the benefit 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of Oklahoma, and to distribute 
this sum, share and alike, to all recognized members of said 
tribes living on the date of the approval of this act, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe. 


of 


share 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be ergrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 5802) to pension soldiers who were in the mili- 
tary. service of the United States during the Indian wars and 
disturbances, and widows of such soldiers, and to increase the 
pensions of Indian war survivors and widows who are now 
pensioned, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, since the Senate committee 
reported this bill favorably the House has passed the Indian 
veteran pension bill, a general bill making pension increases 
somewhat similar to those made by the Senate bill. To expedite 
the matter and get it before the Senate, I desire to move that 
the House bill be substituted for the Senate bill. The House 
bill is H. R. 12532, Order of Business 1625. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I do. 

Mr. KING. Does the bill changes the rates? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; this bill will carry an increase the 
first year of about $1,850,000. The Indian war veterans at 
this time have a maximum rate of about $20 a month, and 


the widows about $12. This appties only to the older people, 
because it applies to those who were in the service between 
1859 and 1898. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, perhaps, did not understand me. 
What is the difference between the House bill and the Senate 
bill? Is there any difference in the rates? 

Mr. NORBECK. 
on age and disability. The Senate bill has flat 


a increase ; 


but, according to the report, the House bill will carry less ap- | 


propriation than would the Senate bill. It will involve 
expense, and it will not take in quite as many people. 

Mr. KING. The Senator thinks the House bill is fair, does 
he, under all the circumstances? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; it is my opinion that the House bill 
is fair. 

Mr. KING. 
aggregate? 


less 


And about what will be the increase, in the 
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line 8, after the word | 
“Oklahoma,” to strike out “being their share of the money | 


The House bill has a graduated rate based 
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Mr. NORBECK. The report of Secretary Work says that 
the best estimate is $1,850,000 for the first year; but these are 
old people, and they will drop off rapidly. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I 
further inquiry about this matter. I may object to the con- 
sideration of the bill, if necessary. I can not quite understand 
why the Senate should substitute the House bill for the Senate 
bill, in view of the reports. 

In the first place, the report on Order of Business 1448, 
Senate bill 5802, states at the conclusion, on page 4, that the 
bill is not in conflict with the financial program of the Presi- 
dent. That is as to the Senate bill. When we get to the 
House bill, I see the report says, on page 7, that the Director 
of the Budget advises that the bill is in conflict with the 
financial program of the President. Now, why substitute the 
House bill for the Senate bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the explanation lies in the fact that 
the report on the Senate bill was a later report, the bureau 
having changed its attitude on that matter in the meantime. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Another thing. In both bills reference 
is made to granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in 
the Indian wars from 1859 to 1898. That does not cover all of 
the Indian wars. All of the Seminole Indian wars began be- 
fore 1855. If we are going to take care of the pensioners of 
Indian wars, we ought to take care of them from the year 
| 1817 down. There are only a few of those left, of course, but 
there are some cases where Indian wars took place prior to 1855, 
in 1837 and other years. If the Secretary is willing to change the 


desire to make some 





figures so as to have it read “Indian wars from 1817 to 
| 1606"... 

Mr. KING. | 1817? 

| Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I mean from that time. There may 


not be any as far back as 1817, but. to cover those from the 
| dates mentioned in previous legislation. The report of the 
Secretary of the Interior shows that that has been the history 


of the legislation heretofore. The Army and Navy pensions 
given in this document at page 26, section 3, inelude certain 


Indian wars from 1817 to 1858. Now, I say. follow that in this 
bill; and if the Senator is willing to change the date “1859” 
and substitute “1817” in the title of the bill and throughout its 
| provisions, I am willing to have the House bill substituted, 


Mr. NORBECK. Let me ask the Senator how many addi- 
tional names he estimates that will take in? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no idea. I do not believe it is 
possible to include more than a hundred, anyhow. I do not 
believe there will be a hundred. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am frank to say this is entirely new 
matter. There has been no bill before the commiitee that 
proposed to take care of these people. If there had been, 

| the committee would have gone into the matter, I assure the 
Senator; but if the Senator insists on it, it will be all right 
with me. I wish he would not, though. I am afraid it will 
kill our legislation. We would rather have the Senate bill 
| entirely out of the way so that we would not be caught in 


| the jam at the end of the session. 
Mr. FLETCHER. That will not happen, I am quite sure, 
| because I took up the matter with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and he was rather inclined to believe that under section 
| 4 of the bill these Seminole War veterans would be taken care 
of; but he said that as long as these dates are specified in the 
bill there was some doubt about it, and he would rather have 
it made plain. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will accept the amendment with the 
understanding that I do not like to take the responsibility of 
getting in a position where we may find that the House may 
fail to agree to it. 
| Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is no possibility of that. I 
think it was intended. I think the department probably might 
construe the whole bill to include the Seminole War veterans, 
but I want it specifically understood. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will accept the amendment. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. First, then, I am willing to 
substitute the House bill for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent to substitute House bill 12532, 


Order of Business 1625, for Senate bill 5302, Order of Business 
1443. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12532) granting 
pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars from 
1817 to 1898, and for other purposes. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
|} an amendment is offered by the Senator from Florida 
Mr. FLETCHER. Wherever the figures “1859” appear in 


' the bill, I moved to substitute “ 1817.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cutler Clerk. On page 1, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out ** 1859” and insert “ 1817.” 

Mr. KING. Mr, President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether his 
amendment would extend to all persons who rendered volun- 
tary service in protecting their own homes against small, slight 
depredations, or does he include only those who were actually 
in the military service of the Government of the United States? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that it includes only those 
in the military service. That is my understanding. I think 
it is contined to those who were in the service. This amend- 
ment does not change the substance or effect of the legislation 
in any wise, except to have it include wars that took place 
prior to 1859. 2 

Mr. KING. I should like to 
Dakota or the Senator from 
in 1898, 1897, or thereabouts? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Up to 1898. 

Mr. KING. I do not recall any Indian wars in which there 
were any military services rendered, except perhaps by some 
Regular Army officers in Colorado, and some efforts to subdue 
a few Indians who might have left their reservations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know of any as late as 1898. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Information is given in the report. The last 
war reported is that of the Chippewa Indians in October, 1898. 
A list is given year by year as to when there were wars, and 
this would apply only to regularly registered members of some 
military company, as I understand the bill. 


ask the Senator from South 
Florida what wars we have had 


Mr. FLETCHER. These earlier wars were those of the 
Black Hawks, the Creek, and the Choctaw disturbances, and 
so fourth. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that Senators either object or 


consent that this bill may come up. 
Mr. FLETCHER. It is up. 
Mr. BLEASE. I object to the consideration of the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 
Mr. FLETCHER. This is the only amendment that is of- 
fered to the bill. 
Mr. BLEASE. It has been discussed for nearly half an hour. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5144) to amend section 215 of the Criminal 
Code was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will not the Senator from South 
Carolina withhold his objection until I can make a statement? 

Mr. BLEASE. I have no objection to the Senator making 
his statement as to this bill, but it seems that if they want 
in California to indict a man who lives in New York, they 
shave to go to New York to indict him. I do not believe in 
that kind of law. I have no objection, however, to the Senator 
making a statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator is advised con- 
cerning the measure, I shall not make a statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

RICHINGS J. SHAND 


The bill (S. 5548) to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
Guard, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator making 
the objection if he has given specific attention to this bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. I objected, but I will not press the objection, 
if the Senator wants to make an explanation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator withdraws his 
objection. 

Mr. BRUCE, 
to explain. 

Mr. KING. I gather from the report that there were 
irregular expenditures made by this individual. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, Shand is a disbursing officer in 
the State of Illinois for the United States Government. In 
performing the duties of his office he pays for whatever work 
may be done on armories throughout the State. In this par- 
ticular instance the pay rolls for the upkeep of armories were 
made out and certified by the company commanders, went 
through the Adjutant General's office, and were certified and 
came to the Government disbursing officer, who paid them by 
check. 

It developed that the officer himself was having the work 


The bill will be passed 


I withdraw the objection, to permit the Senator 


done and was taking over the money unto himself; in other '! 
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words, it was embezzlement of Government funds. The officer 
has been indicted, and he is awaiting trial. The officials of the 
War Department recommended that so far as Shand is con- 
cerned he was without blame; but the accounting officer held 
that he should have paid in cash, as the law provides, instead 
of by check, notwithstanding that that has been the custom 
since 1915. He did pay by check, and there was no other 
system, and there was no fault on his part. The War Depart- 
ment approved it, and it is merely a loss to him, because he 
paid by check instead of going down and paying by cash. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether the defaulting 
officer was bonded; and if so, whether the Government has 
obtained payment from him for his defalcation? 

Mr. MEANS. No. There is a question as to that. The 
officer in one case was bonded, and they are proceeding against 
the bond. In the other case, being a minor officer, he was not 
under bond. He should have been under bond, but he had 
employed somebody else to do the work, and then collected 
himself, and the pay rolls would come out in regular order 
so far as the disbursing officer was concerned, approved by the 
Adjutant General. There is no suspicion of dishonesty on the 
part of Shand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Comptroller General is authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the accounts of Col. Richings J, Shand, United States property 
and disbursing officer for Illinois, for any disallowance required or 
made in his accounts as a result of an inspection made in certain units 
of the Illinois National Guard by the Inspector General of the Army, 
dated August 31, 1926, where payments were made in good faith by 
Colonel Shand, 


Is there objection to the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LESTER P. BARLOW 


Mr. MEANS. I ask unanimous consent that we return to 
Order of Business 1352, House bill 10178, to confer authority 
on the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of 
Lester P. Barlow against the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MEANS. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the objection made, to be inserted on page 2, line 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
reported. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 2, line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out the last additional proviso in lines 10 to 15 and insert the 
following: 


Provided further, That the court shall further find and report the 
law and the facts touching any claim by way of offset that the United 
States may have against the Marlin Rockwell Corporation the right 
to plead which against any claim the said Lester P. Barlow may 
assert is hereby recognized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


AMENDMENT ,OF CRIMINAL CODE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am advised that 
the Senator who objected to the consideration of Senate bill 
5144, to amend section 215 of the Criminal Code, will withdraw 
his objection, and I ask that we recur to that order of business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5144) to amend see- 
tion 215 of the Criminal Code, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 215 of the Criminal Code is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Whoever, having devised or intended to devise any scheme or 
artifice to defraud, or for obtaining money or property by means of 
false or fraudulent pretenses, representations, or promises, or to sell, 
dispose of, loan, exchange, alter, give away, distribute, supply, or 


meet 


furnish or procure for unlawful use any counterfeit or spurious coin, 
bank note, paper money, or any obligation or security of the United 
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States, or of any State, Territory, municipality, company, corporation, 
or person, or anything represented to be or intimated or held out to 
be such counterfeit or spurious article, or any scheme or artifice to 


obtain money by or through correspondence by what is commonly 
ealled the ‘sawdust swindle,’ or ‘counterfeit-money fraud,’ or by 
dealing or pretending to deal in what is commonly called ‘ green 


articles,’ ‘green coin,’ ‘green goods,’ ‘bills,’ ‘paper goods,’ ‘ spurious 
Treasury notes,’ ‘ United, States goods,’ ‘green cigars,’ or any other 
names or terms intended ‘to be understood as relating to such counter- 
feit or spurious articles, shall, for the purpose of executing such scheme 
r artifice or attempting so to do, place, or cause to be placed, any 
tter, postal card, package, writing, circular, pamphlet, or advertise- 
ment, whether addressed to any person residing within or outside 
the United States, in any post office or station thereof, or street 
or other letter box of the United States, or authorized depository for 
mail matter, to be sent or delivered by the post-office establishment 
of the United States, or shall take or receive any such therefrom 
whether mailed within or without the United States, or shall knowingly 
cause to be delivered by mail (a) according to the direction thereon 
when mailed outside the United States or at a place to the grand 
jurors unknown, or (b) at the place to which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is addressed any such letter, postal 
card, package, writing, circular, pamphlet, or advertisement shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
both. 

“ Provided, That this act shall apply to indictments and prosecutions 
now pending in which there has been no trial-court decision in dis- 
tricts for knowingly causing to be delivered by mail according to the 
direction thereon any such matter, when the statute of limitations has 
not run in the district against having placed or caused to be placed 
in the post-office establishment any matter in the execution of any such 
scheme or artifice or attempting so to do.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator state briefly 
what this bill does? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will state the only change it 
makes in the law. Under the existing law, in case of fraud com- 
mitted through the mail, the party charged may be indicted 
either in the jurisdiction in which the letter was mailed or in 
the jurisdiction in which it was received. 
so that he can be indicted only in the district in which the 


oO 
} 
i 


Or 


letter is mailed, unless the jury are unable to say in what | 


jurisdiction it was mailed. 
Mr. McKELLAR,. I hope the bill will be passed. 


It ought 
to be passed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 5034) to amend the act entitled “An act author- 


izing investigations by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine the location, ex- 


tent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the United | 


States, and to conduct laboratory tests,” approved June 25, 
1926, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that this bill may go over for the 
present without prejudice. A similar bill has passed the 
House I am informed, within the last half hour, and when it 
comes over to the Senate I shall then ask the Senate to con- 
sider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The bill will be passed over, 
temporarily. 


FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION ” 


The bill (S. 5479) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be 
used as souvenirs, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to give or to sell, under such regulations as he may prescribe, such 
parts or pieces, including rigging, of the frigate Constitution, as are 
suitable for use as relics, souvenirs, or mementos, and which can not 
profitably or advantageously be used in restoring this vessel to orig- 
inal condition, to clubs, associations, or individuals that have made or 
shall make donations or contributions for the preservation of the 
frigate Constitution referred to in the act approved March 4, 1925 
(43 Stat. L, p, 1278): Provided, That the cost of converting the afore- 
said material into relics, souvenirs, or mementos shall be charged 
against, and the proceeds of such sales shall be added to, the fund 
created by authority of said act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


This changes the law | 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and re- 
tire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army ; 

S.5435. An act to provide for the widening of C Street NE., 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michi- 
gan Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes ; 

S.5213. An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes Na- 
tional Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries ; 

S. 5727. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to accept an act of sale and a dedication of certain property 
in the city of New Orleans, La., from the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans, and for other purposes; 

S. 5402. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the effi 
ciency of Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1926; 

S. 3888. An act to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; and 

S$. 3403. An act to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 2081. An act placing certain noncommissioned officers in 
the first grade; 

S. 2643. An act to provide for the cooperation of the United 
States in the erection in the city of Panama of a monument to 
Gen. Simon Bolivar; and 

S. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length of 
cotton. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3889) to authorize the Railroad Commission of Texas 
and the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma to regulate tolls 
charged for transit over certain bridges across the Red River, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R.17355. An act making appropriations for public-build- 
ing projects; and 

H. R. 17136. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Baton Rouge-Mississippi River Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Baton Rouge, La. 

ELIZABETH 

The bill (S. 3688) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, to strike out “ $5,000" 


LYNN 


and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,500,” so as to make the Dill 
read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 


moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500, 
which shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to Elizabeth Lynn 
for all injuries and damages and moneys expended growing out of in 
juries and damages received by her on May 31, 1919, at Fourteenth and 
Oak Streets NW., Washington, D. C., and which were caused by the 
falling of a tree which was uprooted when struck by a United States 
Army automobile, United States No. 2055, driven by Ellis Vernon Lynch, 
colored, making necessary an operation and causing great and 
physical anguish. 


mental 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 
SUBTREASURY 


The bill CH. R. 14925) authorizing the sale of the new sub- 
treasury building and site in San Francisco, Calif., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 


BUILDING IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PAYMENTS TO GERMAN NATIONALS 

The bill (S. 5688) providing for payment to the German 
Jovernment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives 
of the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz 
Lipfert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl Bebr, and Hans Dechants- 
reiter, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
German Government, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $461.59 for the heirs or representatives of 
the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lipfert, 
Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter, who lost their 
lives while in the status of seamen in the American merchant marine ; 
the above sum of $461.59 having been covered into the general fund of 
the Treasury Department as required by the statutes relating to the 
disposition of effects and unpaid wages of deceased seamen on the 
American vessels. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask why this 
money is to be paid to the Government of Germany rather than 
to the heirs of the deceased. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the facts, these German na- 
tionals were employed on American ships, and the money, under 
the statute, would be covered into the United States Treasury. 
The German Government has made a claim upon behalf of these 
nationals for the return of the amount of money paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. KING. The heirs could not have recourse against the 
Government of the United States in the event Germany should 
fail to pay them? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I think not. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SETTLEMENT OF UNITED STATES CLAIMS 

The bill (S. 4332) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of cer- 
tain claims in favor of the United States, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FESS. There is on the desk a similar bill passed by 
the House, and I ask unanimous consent to substitute the House 
bill for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15131) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to modify agreements heretofore 
made for the settlement of certain claims in favor of the United 
States, which was read, as follows: 

fe it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to accept in full settlement from 
debtors of the United States the present value reckoned at the rate 
of 4%, per cent per annum simple interest of all noninterest-bearing 
obligations for the repayment of money advanced to said debtors to 
them in carrying out contracts with the United States entered 
into during the late war, such contracts having been executed by the 
Secretary of the Navy on behalf of the United States or by others 
acting under his authority. 


Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator the necessity 
for this bill. We have passed four or five similar bills hereto- 
fore, and it was supposed that all of those war claims were 
taken care of. 

Mr. FESS. This is not a claim. 
ment to settle at once. E 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 4832 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 


assist 


It is to permit the Govern- 


JOSEPH JAMESON 


The bill (S. 2788) for the relief of Joseph Jameson, was 
considered as in the Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of Joseph Jameson, 
postmaster of Lorain, Ohio, in the sum of $10,662.10, due the United 
States on account of public funds and property lost in the burglary 


of the post office on March 1, 1925. 
Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wituts}, who introduced this bill, whether there was any 


negligence upon the part of the postmaster. ° 
Not the slightest. 
Will not the Senator make an explanation? 


Mr. WILLIS. 
Mr. KING. 
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Mr. WILLIS. A burglar came into the office at 11 o'clock 
at night, blew the safe, and it was such a safe as the law pro- 
vided the postmaster should have there. There was absolutely 
no negligence. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOSIAH OGDEN HOFFMAN 


The bill (H. R. 10238) for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, to strike out “ the 
service in time of war” and insert “active service in line of 
duty,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, formerly lieutenant commander in the United States 
Navy, a lieutenant commander in the United States Navy and place 
him upon the retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and allow- 
ance of that grade: Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring 
board finds that the said Josiah Ogden Hoffman incurred physical dis- 
ability incident to active service in line of duty: Provided further, 
That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due as a 
result of the passage of this act. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will not the Senator make an 
explanation as to that bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The facts in that case are very 
simple. Mr. Hoffman was a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
in command of a destroyer. In a storm he attempted to save 
the life of his chief torpedo man, who was, I understand, on 
the verge of being washed overboard, and afterwards was 
washed overboard. Lieutenant Commander Hoffman was struck 
between the eyes by a handle connected with one of the torpedo 
mechanisms, and subsequently, without realizing the extent of 
his disability, he resigned from the Navy. It was found almost 
immediately afterwards that the blow he had received had so 
injured the sinuses that a very severe operation was necessary. 

If he had been examined for retirement at the time he re- 
signed, he would unquestionably have been retired for disability. 
He suffered his injury in a brave attempt to save the life of 
one of his men, and what we are asked to do by this bill is t: 
do no more than recognize the fact that existed at the time of 
his separation from the service. He would clearly have been 
entitled to retirement for disability had those facts been in- 
vestigated at that time. This does not put him on the active 
list, but simply puts him on the retired list, to which he would 
have gone bad he gone before a retiring board. I hope the 
Senate will see fit to pass the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CHARLES H, NIEHAUS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we return to Order of Business 1405, Senate bill 4557, for 
the relief of Charles H, Niehaus, sculptor, for losses in con- 
nection with Francis Scott Key Memorial at Baltimore, Md. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 5, to strike out “ $48,759.90” and to insert ‘ $33,121,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $33,121 to Charles H. Niehaus, of 
Grantwood, N. J., to compensate the said Niehaus for losses suffered 
by him in the designing and erection by the said Niehaus of the Francis 
Scott Key Memorial at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., under his con 
tract with the United States, dated October 19, 1916, said memorial 
having been completed by the said Niehaus and accepted by the United 
States June 14, 1922, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


The bill (H. R. 11914) for the relief of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, 








1927 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES W. SHUMATE 


The bill (H. R. 3602) for the relief of Charles W. Shumate 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE ROYAL HOLLAND LLOYD 


The bill (CH. R. 8894) for the relief of the Royal Holland 
Lloyd, a Netherlands corporation, of Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

D. MURRAY CUMMINGS 

The bill (H. R. 10111) for the relief of D. Murray Cummings, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BARZILLA WILLIAM BRAMBLE 


The bill (S. 2886) for the relief of Barzilla William Bramble 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim against the United States of Barzilla 
William Bramble, a citizen of the State of Maryland, master and man- 
aging owner of the ram schooner Cora Peake, for damages alleged to 
have been caused by collision between the said schooner and the United 
States revenue cutter Apache, in the Chesapeake Bay, on the 2d day 
of August, 1919, may be sued for by Barzilla William Bramble in the 
United States District Court for the District of Maryland, sitting as 
a court of admiralty, and acting under the rules governing such court, 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such a 
suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of damages, if 
any shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of the 
said Barzilla William Bramble, or against Barzilla William Bramble in 
favor of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of 
liability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, and with 


the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit 


shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be | ; 
| Was announced as next in order. 


provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to and defend for the United States: Provided further, That 
such suit shall be brought and commenced within four months from the 
date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


the 


appear 


DELMORE A. TELLER 


The bill (H. R. 2320) for the relief of Delmore A. Teller, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
HARRY C. FORD 
The bill (S. 4739) for the relief of Harry C. Ford was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptreller General of the United 


States is authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Harry C. 
lord, formerly first lieutenant, Ordnance Department, United States 
Army, in the sum of $259.50, the amount paid to him in 1918, while 
in France, as commutation of quarters, heat, and light, under the 
of the act entitled “An act to provide quarters or com- 
thereof to commissioned officers in certain cases,” approved 
April 16, 1918 (authorizing the payment of commutation of quarters, 


provisions 


mutation 


the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, on account of a wife, 
child, or dependent parent), which amount was disallowed in the audit 
of the accounts of said Harry C. Ford on the ground that Sarah Aun 
Ford, an aunt who stood in loco parentis to him and on whose account 
such commutation was claimed, could not be considered a parent under 
the provisions of such act. 


IRA 


The bill (S. 5348) for the 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation of that bill. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, this bill is in behalf of the post- 
master of the office at Stillwater, which was burglarized. It 
has a favorable report from the Post Office Department, and all 
other departments involved. 

Mr. WILLIS. I suggest to the Senator that he substitute 
House bill 16442 for the Senate bill. 

Mr. NYE. Very well. 


E. 
relief of Ira 


KING 


E. King was an- 


without amendment, | . ‘ : 7 
’ | ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, House 


| bill 16442, for the relief of Ira E. King, will be substituted. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 16442) for the relief of Ira B. 


| King. 


The bill was reported to the 


Senate without amendment, 


The PRESIDENT 
indefinitely postponed. 


pro tempore. Senate bill 5348 will be 


PAUL D. CARLISLE 


The bill (S. 4687) for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the stoppage placed against the pay of Paul 
D. Carlisle, a major on the retired list of the United States Army, in 
the sum of $341.28, by reason of the absence with leave not in a full 
pay status, be and the same hereby is removed, and in case the sum, 
or any part thereof, has been already deducted from his pay, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the said Paul D. 
Carlisle, the sum of $341.28, or such lesser sum, equal in amount to the 
sum so deducted. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

THOMAS M. LIVINGSTON 

The bill (S. 5398) granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. I move that we substitute for that bill House 
bill 16183. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16183) granting 
relief to Thomas M. Livingston. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 5398 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 

CHARLES 0. DUNBAR 


The bill (H. R. 3069) for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar 
Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to make a brief 
statement. This is a case where the postmaster, according to 
the rules of the Post Office Department, deposited money in a 
national bank, drew drafts thereon, and forwarded them to 
the central office. Before they were received the bank failed. 
Subsequently there was recovered from the receivers about 
62 per cent of the amount. The balance is charged against 
the postmaster, and as the postmaster was not guilty of laches, 
the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Maryland withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I waive the objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, considered the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the accounting officers of the Treasury 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account 
of Charles O. Dunbar, former postmaster, Santa Rosa, Calif., in the 
sum $2,049.11, due the United States on account of the loss of 
postal funds and war-savings stamps. 


Does the Senator from 


of 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


y 
1g, 


GEORGE A. 


for the relief of George A. 
Committee of the Whole and 


ROBERTSON 
The bill (8. 
as 


872) 
in 


Robertson was 
was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act approved Septem 
ber 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States receiving injuries while the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” are hereby extended to George 
A. Robertson for the of his right while by the 
Department of the Interior in Glacier National Park in the year 1913, 
and that he be paid such sums as would properly be due him within 
the provisions of section 4 of the said act of September 7, 1916. The 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission is hereby author 
ized and directed to make payments in compliance with the terms of 


in 


loss eye employed 


the said act of September 7, 1916, and in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of said commission Any money in the United States 
| Treasury not otherwise appropriated is hereby appropriated for the 
|} purpose of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
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BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED ; 

The bill (S. 3653) for the relief of John H. Potter was an- 
nounced as next in order. The bill had been adversely reported 
from the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

GUSTAV E. BOETTCHER 

The bill (S. 4495) for the relief of Gustav E. Boettcher was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 11, after the word “ Wisconsin,” to insert the 
words “said postmaster having repaid such amount to said 
Piasecki, postmaster at Milwaukee, Wis.,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Without objection, the bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 


is authorized and directed to cancel the claim of the United States 
against Gustav E. Boettcher as substitute rural mail carrier, route 6, 
Merrill, Wis., in the sum of $188.50, representing payments made to him 


as such substitute rural mail carrier for the period from April 15, 1924, 
to June 30, 1925, consisting of $188.50, paid to him by Peter F. Piasecki, 
disbursing officer for rural carriers’ salaries, during which period he 
also held the position of employee in custodian service, post-office build- 
Merrill, Wis., and his combined compensation as such substitute 
rural carrier and as employee, custodian service, exceeded $2,000 per 
annum all contrary to the privisions of the act of May 10, 1916 (39 
Stat. p. 120), as amended by the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. p. 
582), prohibiting the payment of two salaries to any person where the 
combined amount of such salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum. 
And the Comptroller General is authorized and directed to make an 
aliowance of $188.50 in the accounts of the postmaster at Merrill, Wis., 
said postmaster having repaid such amount to said Piasecki, postmaster 
at Milwaukee, Wis, 


ing, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether the 
bill has been approved by the Post Office Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The attention of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La Foiterre] is called to the in- 
quiry made by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I inquired whether the bill had the approval 
of the Postmaster General? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It has. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. From the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11948) to authorize 
the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, I report it without amendment and 
submit a report (No. 1674) thereon. 

Mr. President, I ask permission for a moment to return to 
Calendar 1342, the bill (S. 4190) to authorize the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to return to the consideration 
of Calendar 1342. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Mr, President, I have exam- 
ined the records of the committee—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this is a large public mat- 
ter and we have only an hour yet on the evening session re- 
maining. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill was unanimously re- 
ported, and there is no objection to it anywhere. It has been 
thoroughly investigated by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. If there is no objection to it, let us pass 
it without objection, but if there is to be a long debate, I shall 
have to object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sure there will be no 
objection. I will have to explain that by an error of either the 
clerk or the chairman of the Finance Committee, the Senate 
bill was reported instead of the House bill, which had been 
submitted to us more than six months before. I move that 
the Finance Committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of H. R. 948 and that that bill be substituted on the 
Calendar for the Senate bill, which is word for word the 
same, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, here is a case of debt settle- 


ment where, over a period of 62 years, the Government will not 
receive more than about 2% per cent upon the face of the debt 
abd at the end of 62 years the debt will be canceled, I have op- 
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posed this character of settlement. I think that it is an injus- 
tice to the American people. Here is a debt that does not 
amount to more han $60,000,000, and a solvent nation is asking 
to be relieved by the American people of paying what it justly 
owes. I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has no objection to 
the substitution of the House bill if I do not ask for its passage? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
bill (H. R. 948) will be substituted for the Senate bill, and 
Calendar No, 1342, Senate bill 4190, will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR TUESDAY EVENING 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is perfectly evident that we 
ean not complete the call of the calendar to-night. I want to 
submit a unanimous-consent request, so that Senators may 
understand it, 

I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the execu- 
tive session to-morrow afternoon the Senate take a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. and that the evening session be devoted to unob- 
jected bills on the calendar, beginning where we leave off to- 
night and that the night session shall last until not later than 
11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I do not want to object, but I 
am wondering what may be done with reference to certain bills 
which we are interested in having passed. If we are going to 
have a night session to-morrow night, I should like to report 
certain bills for the calendar to-morrow, but we will not be 
able to get them on the printed calendar for to-morrow. I 
wonder if we could not have the request amended, so that we 
might consider them with others on the calendar if they are 
not objected to? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to that arrangement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The call of the calendar 
having been completed, to-morrow night it is proposed that 
the Senate shall then proceed to call all bills reported during 
the day, which shall be considered as on the calendar for the 
purposes of the unanimous-consent agreement. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas that he might amend his proposed agreement in such 
a way as to permit us, in case we complete the unobjected bills 
to-morrow night, to go on with the objected bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would have no objection to calling the other 
bills on the calendar under Rule VIII, until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. KING. That is, that we return to the beginning of the 
calendar and invoke the same rule, taking them up and if they 
are unobjected to they may be considered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would understand 
that at the completion of the call of the calendar for unob- 
jected bills, any Senator, upon motion under Rule VIII, might 
move for the consideration of any bill upon the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would rather begin at the beginning of the 
ealendar. I think that would give better satisfaction. We had 
better begin at the beginning of the calendar under VIIT. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, how long could a Senator 
talk under Rule VIII? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I submit the original request. I 
that the first proposition be submitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to the effeet——— 

Mr. BRUCE. Just a moment, Mr. President. I do not think 
the Senator from New Jersey understood the Senator from 
Kansas. Of course, under Rule VIII a motion could be made 
to take up a bill for consideration, and if the Senate takes it 
up for consideration the debate goes on in the ordinary way 
and it is not limited to five minutes. Is not that true? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; but all debate would 
stop at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we are going to have unlimited debate 
and take up uncontested bills, I can see no object in having 
any unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well, I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Curtis] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of 
the executive session to-morrow afternoon the Senate shall take 
a recess until 8 o’clock in the evening, at which time the Senate 
shall devote itself to the consideration of unobjected bills upon 
the calendar beginning at the point where the Senate leaves off 
the consideration of the calendar this evening, and that the 


Five minutes. 


ask 
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session to-morrow evening shall close at not later than 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. MEANS. The Chair did not add thereto those bills which 
may be reported to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And such bills as may be 
reported during the session to-morrow shall be regarded as 


being upon the calendar for the purposes of this agreement. | 
The Chair hears none and the unanimous | 


Is there objection? 
consent agreement is entered into. 
NORWEGIAN SAILING VESSEL “ DERWENT” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to recur to Calendar 1370. I am informed that 
the objection made to the consideration of the bill will be 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to return to the consideration of Cal- 
endar 1370, to which the present occupant of the chair made 
objection from the floor at the time of its prior presentation, 
which objection is now withdrawn. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, has the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] withdrawn his objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7973) to provide 
American registry for the Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent, 
and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 


i.uthorized and directed to cause the foreign-built sailing vessel Derwent, | 


purchased and wholly owned by American citizens and repaired and 
changed by them into a barge, to be enrolled and licensed as a vessel of 
the United States. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall not object to the bill. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiry] is ill and 
absent. I wanted to make a statement in his presence. I think 
there are some equities which justify the passage of the bill, 
but I think it onght not to be construed as a precedent. Itis a 
very dangerous precedent, and because I so believe I inserted 
in the Recorp a few moments ago the committee report, which 
was without recommendation and which gives a full statement 
of the facts. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, I desire to concur in the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ohio. I shall not myself 


regard this as a precedent for future legislation along these | 


lines. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PAUL B. BELDING 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2197) for the relief of Paul B. Belding, which-were on page 
1, line 6, after “appropriated,” to insert “in full settlement 
against the Government,” and on page 1, line 6, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “ $1,500.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I move 
umendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REFUND OF ESTATE TAX ERRONEOUSLY COLLECTED 

The bill (S. 1909) for the refund of estate tax erroneously 

c( llected was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 


that the Senate concur in the 


rend, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
hereby authorized and directed to receive, consider, and determine, in 


accordance with law but without regard to any statute of limitations, 
any claim filed not later than 
du Pont, surviving executor of the will of Amelia 
ont, late of Christiana Hundred, New Castle County, Del., 


ly 


by Eugene EF. 


+) 
the 


said Amelia E. du Pont in 1918, 
Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, to said Eugene du Pont, surviving execu 
tor of the will of the said Amelia E. du Pont, any amount allowed in 
the determination of any claim filed in accordance with this act. 

Mr. KING. 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. The estate of Mrs, Amelia E. du Pont over- 
paid the tax assessment by some $23,000. The matter 
taken up at large with the authorities in the unit in the Treas- 


Mr. President, I should like to have an explana- 


ury Department, and three separate rulings were made on the | 


particular item covering the tax. Finally the matter was ad- 
justed in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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six months after the passage of this act | 
du | 
deceased, | 


for the refund of estate tax erroneously collected from the estate of | 


Was | 
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Then when the attorneys who were representing the estate 
went back to the Treasury Department officials who were mak- 
ing the adjustment, the facts were all agreed upon, the Treasury 
Department admitted the overpayment of the tax, and then 
and not until then did they notify the claimants that the 
statute of limitations had run against the particular claim. 
| On that basis they declined to pay it, because they said they 
| had no power. 
| This is an enabling act to pay back money improvidently paid 
| into the Treasury of the United States and admittedly due the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


penne 


estate from the Treasury Department. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

WATERS OF THE 


RIO GRANDE 


| The joint resolut‘on (S. J. Res. 159) amending the act of 
| May 13, 1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the 
equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” ete.. 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is the same as calen- 
dar No. .575, House Joint Resolution 345, of the same title. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the House joint resolution be 
substituted for the Senate joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without 
ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res 
| 345) amending the act of May 13, 1924, entitled “An act pro 
| viding a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of the 
Rio Grande,” ete., Which was read as follows: 


was 


objection it is 


sO 


I ask that the House joint resolution be 


Resolved, etc., That the act of May 13 


| , 1924, entitled “An act pro 
| viding for a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of the 
| Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., in cooperation with the United 
| States of Mexico,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the President is hereby authorized to designate three special 
| commissioners to cooperate with representatives of the Government of 
| Mexico in a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of the 


lower Rio Grande and of the lower Colorado Rivers, for the purpose of 
} securing information on which to base a treaty with the Government of 
Mexico relative to the use of the waters of these 
commissioners so appointed shall be 


of 
in 


rivers One the 


an engineer experienced such 


work. Upon completion of such study the results shall be reported to 
Congress. The commission may also, with the concurrence of Mexico, 
make a study of the Tia Juana River, with a view of having a 


treaty governing the use of its water. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts, not 
to exceed $50,000, as may be necessary for carrying out the provisions 
hereof.” 


| The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 


Joint Resolution 159 is indefinitely postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5329) to authorize increased appropriations for 
the United States Bureau of Mines, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Over. 

Mr. KING. I join in the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 





PAYMENT OF CLAIMS OF DISBURSING AGENTS, BUREAU OF RECLA- 
MATION 

The bill (S. 5506) authorizing and directing the Comptroller 

General of the United States to make payments of certain 

claims or to allow credit to disbursing agents of the Burean 


| of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain « 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
that Order of Business 1654, House bill 14567, be substituted. 
The bill has the recommendation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. KING. Mr. 
explain the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. The bill is to pay 11 different claims in con- 
nection with the Minidoka project. That has to do with the 
American Falls Reservoir. The total amount is between 
$18,000 and $19,000. It is a Government irrigation project and 


| the money, of course, comes back into the Treasury. 


eonsent 


President, I would like to have the Senator 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho for the substitution of House 
bill 145677? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 

Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14567) authorizing 
and directing the Comptroller General of the United States to 
make payments of certain claims and to allow credit to disburs- 
ing agents of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, in certain cases, and it was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That any funds available for the construction 
the American Falls Reservoir, Minidoka Federal irrigation project, 
Idaho, whether appropriated by or contributed by water 
contractors participating in the construction of that reservoir for ex- 
penditure by the United States shall be available for payment for 
the removal of improvements from the 
acquired for said reservoir, and the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow payment of same, 
or to allow credit in the accounts of any disbursing agents of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, for the payment 
of any or all of said damages when made on properly executed vouchers, 
under contracts made between the respective owners of such 
improvements and the United States, as follows: 

Allen Oil Co., $1,000; Minnie Adolpf, $400; William Bartel, $520; 
Boise Payette Lumber Co., $550; Evans Mercantile Co., $9,500; Bert 
Hager, $150; John F. Kosanke (guardian of Harold J. Kosanke, a 
minor), $150; J. A. MeCool, $125; J. P. Mehlhaff, $300; Power City 
Garage, $2,850; and the Power County Fair Association, $2,400. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 5546 will be indefinitely postponed. 

B. F. COWLEY 


Congress 


damages for 


and 


The bill (S. 4795) for the relief of B. F. Cowley was consid- | 


ered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to B. F. Cowley, 
postmaster at Leesville, La., the sum of $43.21, paid by him for mes- 
senger service in an emergency case, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

RUTH J. WALLING 

The bill (S. 5017) for the relief of Ruth J. Walling, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection Order of 
Business 1530, Houe bill 13971, will be substituted for the 
Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 18971) for the 
relief of Ruth J. Walling, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000 to Ruth J. Walling, in full for all claims she may 


have against the Government on account of the death of James B. 
Walling, husband of the said Ruth J. Walling, who was wrongfully 
shot and killed by a United States prohibition enforcement officer, 


on or about the 4th day of February, 1926, in Orange County, Tex., 
the said United States prohibition enforcement officer being then and 
there engaged in the performance of his official duties, and the said 
James B. Walling not being then and there resisting the enforcement 
of any law nor engaged in the perpetration of any unlawful act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection Senate 
bill 5017, for the relief of Ruth J. Walling, will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

KATE MATHEWS 

The bill (S. 5230) for the relief of Kate Mathews was con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment on 
page 1, line 6, to strike out “ $10,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
* $5,000," so as to make the bill read: 


as 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Kate Mathews, of San 


Antonio, Tex., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $5,000 as compensation for injuries received and 
expenses incurred by reason of having been struck by a United States 
Army automobile in San Antonio, Tex., on the 30th day of September, 
1920, the automobile being driven at the time she was struck by First 
Licut. Roscoe S. O'Hara, Air Service, United States Army, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendmen?, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARGARET I. VARNUM 


The bill (S. 1283) for the relief of Margaret I. Varnum, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I make a statement 
before the Senator from Utah presses his objection? The 
soldier, who was the husband of Margaret I. Varnum, was not 
a deserter. He served nearly the entire length of the war, 
but the records in his case were not properly kept. It is 
shown by evidence in the report that he did serve for three or 
four years and that he drew a pension until the date of his 
death. Then the widow had trouble collecting it and was not 
ggg to collect it, and the object of the bill is to do justice 
o her. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
aml proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives, George Smith, late 
private of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member of 
said organization on the 4th day of March, 1862: Provided, That no 
pay, bounty, or other emolument shali accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL DAY 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, when Calendar No. 1287, the 


| joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to provide for an agricultural 
| day, was reached I asked that it go over. 
| the purpose of the joint resolution, and I ask unanimous con- 


I now understand 


sent that we may return to that order of business and that 
it may be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, to strike out the word 
“ National,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That in order to encourage consideration of the basic 
relationship of farming and agriculture to the well-being of the people 
of the Nation, it is hereby declared that the first Thursday in October 
of each year is designated as agricultural day, and it is the sense of the 
Congress that such day should be appropriately observed throughout 
the United States. The President is requested to communicate this 
declaration, by proclamation or otherwise, to the governors of the 
several States of the United States, and to request them to take such 
action as they may deem advisable in order to bring about observance 
of such day. This resolution sball not be construed as establishing a 
legal public holiday. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution to 
provide for an agricultural day.” 


SALE OF BUCKEYE TARGET RANGE, ARIZ. 


The bill (H. R. 12797) to authorize the sale of the Buckeye 
target range, Arizona, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.,, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to sell the Buckeye target range, consisting of the east 
half of section 30 and the southeast quarter of section 19, township 1 
north, range 3 west, Gila and Salt River base and meridian, Ariz., 


| and to dispose of the proceeds of such sale, as is provided by the act of 


Congress, approved May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. L. p. 67), providing for the 
sale of target ranges acquired by purchase: Provided, That said land 
shall be sold at public sale after such advertisement and under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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FIDELITY & DEPOSIT CO. OF MARYLAND 


The bill (H. R. 12551) for the relief of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem three 4%4 per cent United 
States certificates of indebtedness, series T.M. 1924, issued March 15, 
i923, and matured March 15, 1924, serial Nos. 21431, 21432, and 
3, of the denomination of $1,000 each, without interest, in favor 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, without presentation of 
the said certificates, which have been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Pro- 
vided, That the said certificates of indebtedness shall not have been 
previously presented for payment: Provided further, That the said Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co. of Maryland shall first file in the Treasury De- 
partment a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the prin- 
cipal of said certificates of indebtedness in such form and with such 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to in- 
demnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on account 
of the lost, destroyed certificates of indebtedness herein 
described. 


enacted, 


stolen, or 


rr 


rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAUDE T. WINSLOW 

The bill (S. 4681) 

considered as in 
follows: 


for the relief of Claude T. Winslow was 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Claude T. Winslow, 
postmaster at Mayfield, the sum of $74,628.45, due to the 
United account of money and postage stamps stolen from 
the post office at Mayfield, Ky., when burglarized on 
October 10, 


Ky., in 
States on 
the 
1923. 


safe of 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 2126) for the relief of George Andre and Al- 
phonse Andre was announced as next in order. The bill had 
been reported adversely from the Committee on Claims, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

The bill (S. 644) for the relief of Henry H. Hall was an- 
nounced as next in order. The bill had been reported adversely 
from the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


Without objection, the bill 


CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 16461) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
wur and other wars was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Pensions with amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment, if the Senator from 
Utah will withhold his objection for that purpose. I would like 
to have the amendment incorporated in the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. I withhold my objection for that purpose. 
ever, there are a number of amendments to be offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendments 
will be stated. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
was going on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
objected to the present consideration of the bill. The Senator 
from Arkansas requested him to withhold his objection in order 
to permit the Senator from Arkansas to present an amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. The committee 
amendments will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 4, after line 18, to strike out: 


The bill will be passed over. 
Just a moment, Will the 


How- 


Mr. President, I was unable to hear what 


late of 
Infantry, 


The name of Georgianna Kilby, widow of George S. Kilby, 
Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Militia 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she 
fs now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 15, to strike 
out : 


c 

The name of Sarah Spencer, widow of John W. Spencer, late of 
Company I, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 4, after the words 
“rate of” to strike out “ $30,” and insert “ $20”; so as to read: 

The name of Mary Wendling, widow of Frederick Wendling, late 
of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 11, after the 
words “rate of” to strike out “ $30,” and insert “ $20”; so as 
to read: 

The name of Martha S. Mitchell, widow of David C. 
of Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


late 
and 


Mitchell, 
Infantry, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendmeiut was, on page 27, after line 21, 
out: 


4 Le 
to strike 


The name of Nancy H. Wentzel, widow of Peter Wentzel, late of 
Companies E and C, Sixtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 12, after the’ 


words “rate of” 
to read: 


to strike out “$30” and insert “$20,” so as 

The name of Rebecca Montgomery, widow of Samuel W. Mo 
late of Company F, Eighth Regiment 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 


itgomery, 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 


month 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 18, after the 
words “rate of” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Adah A. Woodruff, widow of David E. Woodruff, lat 
of Company B, Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
now receiving. 


is 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of Harriet Pritchard, widow of Andrew J. Pritchard, late 


of Company C, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 54, to strike 
out: 


The Emily Robinson, widow of Jason Robinson, late of 
Company A, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
now receiving. 


name of 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 66, line 11, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$25,” so as 


to read: 


The name of Martha E. Crank, widow of Lemuel P. Crank, late of 
Company A, Fifteenth Regiment United States Reserve Corps, Missouri 
Volunteer Home Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 


per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The name of Johanna Oleson, widow of Ole Oleson, late of Company 
A, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pensi 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 91, line 1, 
“name of,” to strike out “ Nellie” 
read: 


after the words 
and insert “ Nelle,” so as to 
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The name of Nelle G. Eckman, widow of David R. Eckman, late 
quatermaster sergeant, Ninety-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The wmendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 4, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “ $30” ‘and insert “ $20,” so as to 
read: 

The name of Frances A. Bruce, widow of Henry L. Bruce alias 
Bacon, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 18, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$40” and insert “ $50,” so as to 
read: 


The name of Lydia A. Roberts, former widow of Francis M. Thomas, 
late of Company I, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 105, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Margaret West,, widow of Benjamin L, West, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Florida Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 121, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Hannah Stinson, widow of James Stinson, late of Com- 
pany IL, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 

pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
1 is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 125, after line 23, to 
strike out: 

The name of Doroleski R. Stratton, widow of Uriah W. Stratton, 
late of Company D, Ejighty-fifth Regiment, and Company H, One 
hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, after line 13, to 
strike out: 

The name of Nancy Ann Stewart, widow of George M. Stewart, late 
of Companies K and M, First Regiment Missouri State Militia Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary N. Hunt, widow of William H. Hunt, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Forty- 
ninth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 152, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mina Maria Blumhof, widow of Louis Blumhof, late of 
Company C, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 156, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ellen A. Trask, widow of Edward O. Trask, late of 
Company K, Ninty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 163, line 24, after the 
words “rate of” to strike out “$40” and insert “ $50,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Julia A. Angel, widow of David Angel, late of Company 
I, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at fhe rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 183, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Catharyn Eicke, widow of Lewis Bicke, late of Company 
H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


__ next amendment was, on page 233, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


The name of Almira Louisa Giles, widow of Jerome Giles, late of 
Company C, Second Battalion Sixteenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 234, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Emily §. Stuller, widow of Henry Stuller, late of 
Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per nronth in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 


The. amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 247, after line 4, to insert: 


The name of Laura R. Smith, widow of Charles F. Smith, late of 
Company H, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Marion FE, Laird, widow of George F. Laird, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eveline P. Symonds, widow of Robert Symonds, late of 
Company C, Highth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Stewart, widow of Samuel J. Stewart, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Horey, widow of Joseph Horey, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca C. Burwell, widow of George W. Burwell, late 
of Company B, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary EB. Hinckley, widow of William H. Hinckley, late 
of Company A, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ella E. Sanborn, widow of Cutler D. Sanborn, late of 
Second Independent Battery Massachusetts Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha M, Randall, widow of Seneca W. Randall, late 
of Company I, Twenty-sixth New York Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ada B. Barr, invalid daughter of James V. Barr, 
late of Company G, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio National 
Guards, Civil War, Volunteer, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, to be continued at the rate of $20 per month after 
the widow's death. 

The name of Martha Ann Cook, helpless child of Willis J. Cook, late 
of Company I, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lillian 8. Coburn, helpless child of Charles R. Coburn, 
late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora C. O'Neill, widow of Arthur O'Neill, late acting 
assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mattie Goff, widow of Samuel W. Goff, late of Company 
B, Third West Virginia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that.she is now receiving. 

The name of Zachariah T. Pryor, late of Middle Green River Bat- 
talion Kentucky Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Azaria Severs, late of Company B, Green River Bat- 
talion Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month, 

The name of Virginia F. Stickney, widow of Gen. Amos Stickney, late 
of the Engineer Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $75 per 
month in lieu of that she ig now receiving. 
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The name of Serena Hoffman, widow of E. Stringley Hoffman, late 
of Captain Moore McNeel’s company of State Guards of West Virginia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura A. Nason, widow of Thomas E. Nason, late of 
Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catherine Lenahan, widow of Jeremiah Lenahan, late 
ef Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Cheuvront, widow of James M. Cheuvront, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per mo: a. 

The name of Emily Simons, helpless and dependent daughter of James 
S. Simons, late of Company E, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
ver month, 

The name of Florida J. Jack, widow ef John W. Jack, late of Com- 
pany D, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of George H. Naylor, the helpless child of Alfred Naylor, 
late of Company C. Twelfth Regiment Rhode Isiand Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
receiving. 

The name of Emma F. Webster, widow of George A. Webster, late 
of Company H, Tenth Regiment, and Company E, Sixth Regiment, New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sina J. Sutherland, widow of Martin B. V. Sutherland, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
ind pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emily E. Kelley, widow of William H. Kelley, late of 
Company I, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Welsh, widow of Rees Welsh, late of Company 
Kk, Twenty-seventh Pennsylvania Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


is now 


The name of Mary C. Newman, widow of Isaac Newman, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Rosa Abbott, widow of Ephraim M. C. Abbott, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Samuel Reiley, late of Second (unassigned) Potomac 
Ilome Guard Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary Cole Leach, invalid daughter of William 8S. Cole, 
late of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, to be continued 
on the roll at $20 a month after the death of the widow. 

‘The name of Sallie G. Williams, widow of Robert T. Williams, late 
of Fourteenth Kentucky Cavalry, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Cornwall, widow of Patrick M. Cornwall, late of 
Company D, Twenty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Mozack, widow of John A. Mozack, late of 
Company G, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Sparks, widow of James C. Sparks, late of 
Company B, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice L. Power, dependent daughter of Albert L. Power, 
late of Company I, Ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Rosa L. Shields, widow of James Shields, late of Six- 
teenth Unattached Company, Massachusetts Militia Infantry, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Flora I. Levensellor, daughter of Thomas Levensellor, 
lute of Company B, Maine Coast Guard, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Mary M. Irvin, widow of George Irvin, and former 
widow of William Keaton, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Willie L. Steventon, widow of Albert N. Steventon, late 
of Battery B, New Jersey Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Ulela R. Martin, widow of John B. Martin, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Bertha Warnecke, widow of John H. Warneke, late of 
Company F, Third United States Reserve Corps, Missouri Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lillian Welsh, widow of John C. Welsh, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Tiliman, widow of Frank Tillman, 
Companies K and H, Twenty-eighth Regiment Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alexander Sells, dependent son of Lieut. Col. David 
M. Sells, late of Company D, One hundred and seventh Regiment Col- 
ored Volunteer Infantry, and pay rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Mae Hicks, 
Shelton, late of Company 


late of 
Enrolled 


him a pension at the 
helpless daughter of Capt. Frederick M. 
A, Twenty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Augusta Hayes, widow of William H. Hayes, acting 
assistant surgeon, Civil War, late of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cynthia Rudler Osgood, former widow of Jos: ph Rudler, 
late of Company G, Sixty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of America Parker, widow of William Nunn, who took the 
name of Parker, late of Company E, One hundred and sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $15 per month. 

The name of Annie F. McGown, widow of James A. McGown, late of 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the of $20 
month. 

The name of Alice M. Gay, widow of John Gay, late of Company F, 
Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clarinda H. Mayo, William L. Mayo, late 
captain Company A, One hundredth New York Volunteers, 
from September 23, 1861, to May 25, 1863, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 

The name of Mary Ellen Powell, widow of John B. Powell, late first 
lieutenant, Company D, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that 
she is now receiving. 


rate per 


widow of 
Regiment 


receiving 


The name of Sarah A. Kemp, widow of William A. Kemp, late of 
Company A, Third Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura Mitchell, widow of James Mitchell, late of 


Company B, Ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 
The name of Jane Dorman,.widow of Richard T. Dorman, late of 
Company H, Ninety-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Hayden, widow of Willlam E. Hayden, 
late of Companies D and G, Fourth Regiment lowa Volunteer Cavairy, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
name of Elizabeth E. Willey, widow of Elijah Willey, late of 
Company I, Eighth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 that 
is now receiving. 


The 


per month in lieu of she 


The name of Susan Burchett, widow of John Burchett, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Sallie Rice, widow of James Rice, late of Company K, 
Fifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $42 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Carrie Rice, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said James and Sallie Rice, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Sallie Rice, the name 
of said Carrie Rice shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension jaws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Sallie Rice 

The name of Bridget Braunreiter, Braunreiter, 
of Company F, Twenty-sixth 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charity Rimple, widow of Jacob Kimple, late of Com- 
pany E, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Voiunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The Nannie E. Duval, widow of Richard Duval, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


widow of 
Regiment 


Joseph late 


Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 


name of 


and 
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The name of Ada J. Bevell, widow of Benjamin T. Bevell, late of 
Company G, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving 

The name of Clara J. 
Company G, Thirteenth 
and Company E, 
fantry, and pay 
of that she is 

The 
Deems, 


Elliott, 
Regiment 

Seventy-sixth Regiment 
her a pension at the rate 
now receiving, 
name of Isaac I. Deems, dependent and helpless son of Isaiah 
late of Company D, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name I’hoebe May Osborne, widow of Harrison Osborne, 
late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The of Rebecca Johnson, widow of Moses Johnson, late of 
Company A, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 


widow of David 8S. Elliott, late of 

Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
of $50 per month in lieu 


or 


name 


The name of Mary C. King, widow of Christian W. King, late of 
Company C, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Tulula V. M. Bortsfield, widow of Amos Bortsfield, late 
of Company E, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Henrietta V. Kelley, widow of Eben E. Clark, late of 
Company E, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margareta FE. Strifert, widow of Carl F. Strifert, late 
of Company D, Brackett’s battalion, Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
of Mary A. Hughes, widow of “Patrick Hughes, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 


The name 


The name of Julia I. H. Dilworth, widow of James A. Dilworth, 
late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca J. Deighton, widow of Thomas H. Deighton, 


late of Company F, Fortieth New York Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary V. Maxwell, widow of William F. Maxwell, late 
of Company H, Seventy-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Virginia MgMaster, widow of Robert McMaster, late 
of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Neel, widow of Washington C. Neel, late of 
Company H, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Flora D. Hutchins, widow of Orlando D. Hutchins, 
late of Company K, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Dowd, widow of Lorenzo J. Dowd, late of 
Company G, Twenty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy W. Lawrence, widow of Jackson H. Lawrence, 
late of Company TD, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 


fantry, and 
of 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha P. Allen, widow of Edwin Allen, late of Company 
I), Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month 

The name of Emily J. Davis, widow of Eliphalet G. Davis, late of 
Company A, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jenny Riley, widow of Philip Riley, United States Navy, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recciving. 

The name of Lois E. Dickey, widow of Offs A. Dickey, late of Contr 
pany A, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Minnie Weaver, widow of Jacob D. Weaver, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


that she 
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The name of Lucy Hathaway Lee, widow of Jesse Matlock Lee, late 
a major general, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella C. Haynes, widow of Henry A, Haynes, late of 
Battery C, Third Independent Battery Massachusetts Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Jane Harless, widow of Augustus Harless, 
late of Company F, Thirty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Jane Cutlip, widow of Benjamin F. Cutlip, late of 
Company F, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Cote, widow of George L. Cote, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. W, Place, 154 B Street, Lowell, Mass., widow 
of George E. Place, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month, 

The name of Caroline Stover, widow of Francis M. Stover, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary McLeod Heusted, widow of Luman G. Heusted, 
late of Company I, Third Regiment Michigan Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie McBride, widow of James H. McBride, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna 8. Winslow, widow of Edward B. Winslow, late 
of Company B, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volun 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah M. Casey, widow of Edward Casey, late of 
Company K, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Fanny 8. O’Brien, widow of Rossell Galbraith O’Brien, 
late second lieutenant Coz:pany D, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regi 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Arthur Hl. Murch, dependent son of John M. Murch, 
late of Company D, Maine Coast Guard, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ida Shaw, helpless daughter of Daniel Shaw, late of 
Company D, Ejighty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ollive Dooley, widow of Arthur M. Dooley, late of 
Company C, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline M. Aldrich, widow of Arthur F. Aldrich, jr., 
late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Lee, widow of Asbury Lee, late of Company 
H, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Wilson, widow of Levi S. Wilson, late of Com 
pany A, Seventy-sixth Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Augusta C. Harris, widow of William H. Harris, lite 
of Company H, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry an‘! 
Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Edna C. Sargent, widow of John Sargent, late of Com 
pany A, Fourteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy J. Comings, widow of Charles B. Comings, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria P. Barker, widow of John A. Barker, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Genevieve E. Haley, widow of Henry B. Haley, late of 
Company M, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah B. Danforth, widow of George L. Danforth, late 
of Company C, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine V. Kidder, widow of Augustus Kidder, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Delia McDonald, widow of Matthew McDonald, late of 
Company L, Eighty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Aurelia Thibodeau, widow of Theophile Thibodeau, late 
of Company A, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in. lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nellie 8S. Kelley, widow of George Kelley, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Joanna E. Critchett, widow of William W. Critchett, 
late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phynelia A. French, widow of Daniel W. French, late 
of Company B, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie M. Houghton, widow of Alfred E. Houghton, late 
of Company E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nellie Sherer, widow of Edwin L. Clayton, late of 
Company A, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sophronia Stevens, widow of Daniel W. Stevens, late 
of Company F, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet C. Comstock, widow of George Comstock, late 
of Company D, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Shedd, widow of Cyrus C. Pinkham, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie W. Pervere, widow of Orrin Pervere, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Clugston, widow of James I. Clugston, late of 
Company G,. Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catherine Posey, widow of John Posey, late of Com- 
pany C, Forty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Nancy J. Martin, widow of Thomas H. Martin, late 
of Company F, Sixty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth C. Avery, widow of Stephen Avery, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Bailey, widow of Myron Winslow Bailey, late 
of Company H, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta A. Kingsbury, widow of Carlos J. Kingsbury, 
late of Company D, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martie C. Rogers, widow of Albert G. Rogers, late of 


Company C, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Ella Taylor, widow of Robert D. McCracken, late of 


Companies A and B, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Mae H, Cheney, widow of George L. Cheney, late of Com 
pany B, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amelia Bessett, widow of Antoine 
pany A, Seventeenth 


sessett, late of Com 
Regiment Vermont Voluntcer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Verona R. Weed, widow of Edson Weed, late of Com- 
pany C, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bridget Jackson, widow of Heman Jackson, late of 
Company F, Tenth Regiment, and Company 8S, Fifth Regiment, Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma §8. Fisher, widow of Christopher C. Fisher, late 
of Company I, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Reed, widow of Thomas C. Reed, late of Company 
I, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helen Mehitable Sawyer, widow of Edward B. Sawyer, 
late major and colonel of First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ursula Chase, widow of Zolva W. Chase, late of Com- 
pany E, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pengion at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that 
receiving. 

The name of Martha A, Carpenter, widow of Benaiah S. Carpenter, 
late of Company G, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Mussey, widow of Leo Mussey, late of Company 
D, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine C. Pairadee, widow of Gilbert Pairadee, late 
of Company A, Twelfth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Walbridge, widow of Lysander E. Walbridge, 
late of Company E, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 


she is now 


she is 


now receiving. 
The name of Delia S. Bullard, widow of Edgar Bullard, late of 
Company D, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving. 
The name of Hattie E. Dana, widow of Samuel J. Dana, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adelia A. De Forge, widow of Alfred De Forge, late of 
unassigned company, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving 

The name of Sadie A. Yarrington, widow of Merrill E. Yarrington, 
late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
vow receiving. 

The name of Julia Rowe, dependent daughter of Amos Rowe, late 
of Company I, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and in the event of the mother’s death to be continued on 
the rolls at $20 per month. 

The name of Candace Rinehart, widow of Alexander Rinehart, late 
of Company G, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Minerva E. Stearns, widow of John S. Stearns, late of 
Companies B and D, Forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Prudence M. Towner, widow of John H. Towner, late 
of Company B, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Helen J. Ellis, widow of Filander Ellis, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Haver, widow of Nelson Haver, late of Company 
A, Forty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bridget E. Morgan, widow of William Morgan, late sea- 
man, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of A. M. Nestor, late of Captain M. T. 
Seouts, of Barbour County, W. Va., State 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


Haller’s Independent 


troops, and pay him a 
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The name of Sarah J. Sparr, widow of Benjamin F. Sparr, late of 
Company E, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annette A. McCormick, widow of David R. McCormick, 
late of Company G, One hundred and seventy-first Regiment Ohio 


National Guard, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Reber, widow of Henry W. Reber, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 

The name of Catherine Sponsler, widow of Adam Sponsler, late cap- 
tain of Company A, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ¥ 


Th 
e 


she 


receiving. 


name of Frances Grant Stoddard, widow of William L, Stod- 


dard, late of Company D, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy | 


Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Hines Parker, widow of Hollan N. D. Parker, 
late or Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, o 

The name of Helen M. Campbell, widow of George W. Campbell, late 
of Company G, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ; 

The name of Drusilla M. Chase, widow of James J. Chase, late of 
Company D, Thirty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. De Pew, widow of William A. De Pew, late of 
Company I, Nineteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recciving. 

The name of Wealthy F. Wagg, widow of Greenlief G. Wagg, late of 
Company C, Thirteenth Regiment, and Company K, Thirtieth Regiment, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Mary Viola Grubbs, widow of George W. Grubbs, late 
of Company F, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Gilmore, widow of William E. Gilmore, late of 
Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eleanor Stephens, widow of Edwin Stephens, late of 
Company D, Twenty-sixth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Louise M. Schmidt, widow of William G. Schmidt, late 
hospital steward, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lavina R. Patterson, widow of Samuel] Patterson, late of 
Company A, One hundred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Katherine Hayes, widow of William Hayes, late of 
Company B, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Teague, widow of Abner Washington Teague, 
late of Company A, First Mississippi Infantry, war with Mexico, 1846— 
1848, and pay her a pension at the rate of $72 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie C, Davis, widow of Andrew A. Davis, late of 
Company A, One bundred and thirty-eighth Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie A. Cleaves, widow of Frank Cleaves, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nellie J. Tracy, widow of Nelson Tracy, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Evaline E. Cross, widow of Martin V. B. Cross, late 
of Company K, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia Spenard, widow of Benjamin Spenard, late of 
Company G, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 
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The name of Deborah A. Noyes, widow of David C, Noyes, late of 
Company B, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura B. Reddick, widow of Samuel B. Reddick, late 
of Troop A, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna V. Stickney, widow of John H. Stickney, late of 
Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

- The name of Maria Brim, widow of George W. Brim, late of Company 
I, Fourteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Bennett, widow of Jessie F. Bennett, late of 
Company H, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Isabelle Dickerson, widow of D. R. Dickerson, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Engineers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah EB. Daniels, widow of Richard Daniels, late of 
Company F, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Asenath Elliott, widow of Augustus L. Elliott, late of 
Company G, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lou Etta Hobble, widow of Pierce R. Hobble, late of 
Companies E and D, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emily J. Kirkpatrick, widow of John D. Kirkpatrick, 
late of Company D, Fifty-second Regiment, and Company C, Sixty- 
ninth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Lukenbill, widow of Tillman Lukenbill, late 
of Company G, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sidonia Lanitz, widow of Werner Stauber, late of 
Company L, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Neely, widow of McGinley M. Neely, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Seawell, helpless daughter of Dewit C. 
Seawell, late of Company B, One hundred and eleventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Maggie Sellers, widow of William H. Sellers, late of 
Company D, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay hér a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Ziebach, late of Company A, Dakota State 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Palmer, widow of Joseph 8S. Palmer, late 
of Company D, Eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of E. Jane De Garmo, helpless and dependent child of 
Wilson De Garmo, late of Company H, Thirty-third Regiment lowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Martha H. Hall, widow of Warner J. Corey, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment, and Company B, Tenth Regiment, Wis 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Hixson, widow of Lemuel Hixson, late of 
Company D, Thirty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa A. Scoville, former wife of Benjamin P. 
Scoville, late of Company C, One hundred and twelfth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Henrietta A. Rumsey, widow of Joseph Rumsey, late 
of Company H, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Reserves, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Idella N. Seeley, widow of John Seeley, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen A. Carpenter, widow of Isaac Hall Carpenter, 
late of Company G, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

rhe name of Jennie Shively, widow of Joseph P. Shively, late of 


Company D, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 


The name of Annie McCoy, widow of Samuel FE. McCoy, late of 
Company G, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 


The name of Addie Foster Scriggins, former widow of Timothy 8. 
Yoster, late Civil War surgeon, pensioned under certificate 458842, 


nd pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Honora Sullivan, widow of Michael Sullivan, late of 
United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Henrietta Steele, widow of Jonathan M. Steele, late 
of Company I, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Hutchison, widow of William H. Hutchison, 
late of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Martin, widow of Henry Martin, late of Company 
E, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
t the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margarethe Kammerling, widow of Frederick A. Kam- 
merling, who was a musician, band, Twenty-fourth Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine E. Pearson, widow of John J. 


Pearson, late 
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The name of Winifred C. Jones, widow of Aaron LL. Jones, late of 

Company K, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving 


The name of Virginia Martin, widow of Isanc N. Martin, late of 
| Company H, Ninety-eighth Regiment Mlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 


of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and | 


pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Perry, widow of James L. Perry, late of Com- 
D, Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


pany 


The name of Philomena M. Dial, widow of Norman Dial, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventy-first Regiment Tilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 

The name of Sarah FE. Bomgardner, widow of John C. Bomgardner, 
late of Company D, Forty-seventh Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
in now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Prentice, widow of Nathan B. Prentice, Jate 
of Company E, Seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 


fhe name of Emma La Pointe, widow of Alaxis La Pointe, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 


The name of Belle Golladay, widow of Thomas B. Golladay, late of 
Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Grove, widow of James A. late of 
Company I, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella G. Humes, widow of Josiah Humes, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Malinda A. Thompson, widow of Henry R. Thompson, 
late of Company I, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she its 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia Louisa L. Darmer, widow of John C. 
late of Company F, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
and pay her a pension at the rate $40 per month lieu 
is now receiving. 

The name of Aurelia M. Power, widow of Benjamin F. Power, late of 
Company C, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate $40 per month in lieu 


Grove, 


Darmer, 
Infantry, 
of that 


of in 


she 


of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Wilson, widow of Isaac C. Wilson, late of 
Company M, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
The 


name of Mary E. Wilson, widow of James Wilson, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Lucinda S. Chase, widow of George W. Chase, late of 
Company C, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Wilson, widow of William FP. Wilson, late of 
Company F, First Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pen 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Mary E. Bassett, widow of David Bassett, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany E, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louise M. Jackson, helpless daughter of John G. Jack 
son, late of Company B, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Arti! 
lery, and Company B, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 320 per month, 

The name of Lizzie H. Webber, widow of Horace C. Webber, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Paulina Sour, widow of Peter Sour, late of Company I, 
Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Sophia C. Perkins, widow of John Perkins, late of 
Company D, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment New York Volun 


teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Louise 
Hagerman, late cf Company E, One hundred and sixty-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension the of 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jeannette I 
Company A, Thirty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteer 
(also second engineer in the Navy), and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Sarah A. Hunt, widow Iluat, late of 
Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Voluntcer Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


Hagerman, widow of Oliver Summers 


ut rate S40 


Dean, widow of George W. Dean, late of 


Regiment Infantry 


assistant 


of Lewis Warren 
Connecticut 


The name of Mary J. Leiber, ‘widow of Charles Leiber, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment United States Reserve Corps Missouri In 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Jennings, widow of Jasper Jennings, late of 
Company F, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah R. Labarron, widow of Franklin Labarron, late 
of Company E, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Arminda Fry, widow of George Wa ngton Fry, late of 
the Barbour County’ Scouts, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Rebecca E. Roberts, widow of Uriah Roberts, late of 
Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 2 pet 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 


The name of Lydia Ann Collins, widow of George Collins, late of Com 


pany F, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay he 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth D. Ridd!e, widow of George M. Riddle, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavairy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Britton, widew of John W. Britton, late of 
Company E, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. , 

The name of Luvena F. Morning, widow of John W. Morning, late 
of Company I, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate 
is now receiving. 


of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
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The name of Lucy E. Payson, widow of Hollis M. Payson, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nellie Small, widow of John Small, late of Company A, 
Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Tennant, widow of Samuel F,. Tennant, late 
of Company F, Fourth Regiment Indiana Legion Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Cavanaugh, widow of Andy Hartsing, alias 
Haritsinger, late of Company B, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Armgard Kuhlman, widow of Charles Kuhlman, late of 
Company F, Fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Kyre, widow of John Kyre, late of Company 
I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Davenport, widow of Ralph Davenport, acting 
assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna C. Seacrist, widow of William Seacrist, late of 
Company K, Seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of, $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Christina Scofield, widow of Joseph B. Scofield, late 
of Company C, One hundred and seventy-second Regiment Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Infantry, and pay her a penson at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Virginia Jones, widow of Tilden Jones, late of Com- 
pany EK, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Freiderike Ruevoldt, widow of Carl Ruevoldt, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elnora Rogers, widow of Adam C. Rogers, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Martha A. McElroy, widow of Moses McElroy, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Burton, widow of Francis E. Burton, late of 
Company A. Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Luella J, Freeman, widow of Kelsey P. Freeman, late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Helen E. Yates, widow of Edgar F. Yates, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Mary Ida Jordan, widow of George Edward Jordan, late 
of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recciving. 


The name of Jane O. Biggs, widow of Joseph Biggs, late of Com- 
pany Hi, One hundred and third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 


she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Harris, widow of Marion Harris, late of 
Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The of Fannie O. Hunt, widow of Horace W. Hunt, late of 
Company Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine Chapman, widow of James W. Chapman, 
late of Company A, Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of C. Ella Hartwell, widow of Corpl. Charles Hartwell} 
late of Company D, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavairy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Percis C. Hodgkins, 
late of Company F, Eighth 


name 


widow of Merrill L. Hodgkins, 


Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Emma Garvin, widow of Lucius F. C. Garvin, 
late of Company E, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Barbara J. Ward, widow of James D. Ward, late of 
Company L, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice A. Newell, widow of John W. Newell, late of 
Company F, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria M. Wilson, widow of William M. Wilson, late 
of Company K, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Paine, widow of Wilbur F. Paine, late of 
Company I, Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ursula S. Rounds, widow of Byron C. Rounds, late 
of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a penson at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Gallison, former widow of Norman Willey, late 
of Company H, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha G. Field, widow of Thomas G. Field, late of 
Company H, Eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Wareing, widow of William H. Wareing, late of 
Company I, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie S. Hart, widow of Byron A. Hart, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie L. Daly, widow of Michael B. Daly (also called 
Michael B. Daley), late of First Battery Maine Volunteer Light Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Della Johnson, helpless child of Zachariah T. Johnson, 


| late of Company I, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary O. Bailey, former widow of Henry P. Hutchins, 
late of Company G, Eighth Regiment United States Infantry, also of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sena Hartzell Wallace. widow of William W. Wallace, 
late of Company H, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Benton, widow of Orsmer H. Benton, late pay- 
master clerk on the gunboat Cairo, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth T. Guffin, widow of Oren Guffin, late of Company 
C, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura J. Toohey, widow of Thomas Toohey, late of 
Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Trimble, widow of Theodore W. Trimble, late 
of Company B, Forty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company L, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia E. Flanders, widow of William R. Flanders, late 
of Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha F. Buzan, widow of Jacob W. Buzan, late of 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Kindred, widow of Hezekiah Kindred, late of 
Company C, One hundred and nineteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Blizabeth McCue, widow of Joseph McCue, late of 
Company E, Eighty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Almira J. Kirkpatrick, widow of Stephen B. Kirk- 
patrick, late of Company D, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca C. Coen, widow of Marion Coen, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirty-seventh Regiment, and Company C, One hundred and 

irty-fourth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50° per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Celina J. Cart, widow of William H. Cart, late of 
Company M, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 

w receiving. 

Che name of Clara M. Crawford, widow of Otis Crawford, late of 
Company A, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 

ceiving. 

rhe name of Cynthia Jane Currier, widow of Lemuel Currier, late 
of Company C, Ninety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 

y her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
receiving. 

The name of Rossella F. Mason, widow of Jerome D. Mason, mte of 
Company C, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 

elving, 
name of Jane C. Hawkins, widow of Wesley Hawkins, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Missouri Vol 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
n lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriett V. Becker, widow of Frederick HH. Becker, late 
of Company F, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

rhe name of Emma Filkel, widow of John Filkel, late of Company 
I), One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Hupman, widow of John W. Mupman, late of 
Company F, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio National Guard, 

1d pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

rhe name of Kate Oehler, widow of Charles H. Oehler, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninety-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Pentzer, widow of Patrick Henry Pentzer, late 
of Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois, Volunteer Infantry, 
nd pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


now 


rhe 


s 


The name of Kitty A. Vernon, widow of Enoch 8S. Vernon, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she fis now receiving. 

rhe name of Ina Silsby, widow of George Silsby, late of Company 
C, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary McLeod Heusted, widow of Luman G. Heusted, 
late of Company I, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 

ay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
ow receiving. 

The name of Susan W. Selfridge, widow of James Russell Selfridge, 
late captain, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Bosh, widow of William J. Bosh, late of 
Company M, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 


The name of Statira M. Carr, widow of James P. Carr, late of 
Company K, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
i pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving, 

rhe name of Mary J. Chaput, widow of John Vander Heyden, late 
of Company L, First Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan A. Valentine, widow of Ethan A. Valentine, late 
of Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen M. Johnson, widow of Joseph G. Johnson, late 
of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 
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The name of Nancy Neal, widow of John W. Neal, late of Company C, 
Bighty-fourth Regiment Llinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susanna Mog, widow of John B. Mog, late of Company 
H, Second Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per: month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Sarah C. James, widow of Henry James, late of Capt. 
William H. Gay’s company, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Flora Hartman, widow of S. J. Hartman, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Holmes, former widow of John N. Gen, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Louisa C. Hotchkin, widow of Samuel B. Hotchkin, 
late of Campany A, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Tennessee Hill, widow of Henry Hill, late of Company 
H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 


pay her a 


pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Hunt, widow of Jacob Hunt, late of Com- 
pany G, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Permelia A. Morse, widow of Edwin Morse, late of 
Company G, One hundred and eighty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia J. Barr, widow of Isaac N. Barr, late of Company 
B, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Malinda J. Bright, widow of Lewis Bright, late of Com 
pany C, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavairy, and pay 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in that 
receiving. . 

The name of Mary F. Belleville, widow of Joseph H. Belleville, late 
of Company B, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Conrad, widow of Frank Conrad, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment Eastern Shore Maryland Volunteer Infan 
try, and Company I, Eleventh Regiment Maryland Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Arra E. 
Company F, Fortieth 


the rate of $40 per month in lieu 


her a 
now 


lieu of she is 


Everman, widow of Nathaniel Ev 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer 


late of 


pay 


rman, 
Infantry, and 


| her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Alice B. Griffitts, widow of William T. Griffitts, late of 
Company L, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


Volunteer 


The name of Lydia A. Gillmore, widow of James C. Gillmore, late 
of Company A, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ortha J. Harris, widow of Capt. Merlin C. Harris, late 
of Company C, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Jackson, widow of William Jackson, late of 
Company RK, First Regiment Texas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Frank J. Andress, alias Frank Smith, late of Company 
E, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
Company D, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company D, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Jennie M. Miller, widow of Mahlon Miller, late of 
Company C, Fifty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie L. Stewart, widow of Albert H. Stewart, late of 
Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Spencer, widow of Franklin Spencer, late of 
Company D, First Battery Iowa Light Artillery, and pay her a 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


Volunteer 


pension 
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The name of Mary H. Keck, widow of John 8S. Keck, late of Company 
G, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cava‘ry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Farr, widow of Edward P. Farr, late of Com- 
pany G, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lena Lenning, widow of John Lenning, late of Company 
H, One bundred and fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Thomas A. Harrington, late of Company E, First Regi- 
ment Rhode Islaud Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Jennie Parks, widow of Terrel Parks, late of Company G, 
Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes Howat, widow of James Howat, late of Com- 
pany EK, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at thé rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Havens, widow of Peter S. Havens, late 
of Company F, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now, receiving, 

The name of Emma Anderson, widow of David Anderson, late of 
Company D, One hundredth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Paul Nichols, widow of Findley Paul Nichols, 
late of Company H, One hundred and fifty-second Reginrent Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen EK. Carkin, widow of John C. Carkin, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Jane Cox, daughter of William Cox, late of 
Company E, Twenty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Smith, widow of Robert H. Smith, late of 
Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu ot that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Boyd, widow of Capt. Leroy C. Boyd, late of 
Company G, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sophronia Woffindin, widow of James W. Woffindin, 
late of Company D, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise Hendershott, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Henry B. Hendershott, late major Second Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus Edson, crippled son of Albert W. Edson, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charlotte HB. Johnson, widow of William L. Johnson, late 
of Company G, Fifty-fourth and One hundred and fifty-seventh Regi- 
ments New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie E. Noyes, widow of Daniel K. Noyes, late of 
Company M, First Regiment New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah Funk, widow of Adam Funk, late of Company 
K, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Ohio National Guards, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth R. Smeltzer, widow of Charles W. Smeltzer, 
late of Company G, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida 8S. L. Smith, widow of Alcius T. Smith, late of the 
band, Seventeenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Haffey, widow of Patrick Haffey, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Claiborn D, Richards, late of Cochran's company, En- 
rolled Missourt Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month, 

The name of Eli Lutes, late of Cochran’s company, Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 
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The name of Benjamin F. Winters, late of Cochran's Bollinger County 
company, Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Jacob Masters, late of Cochran’s company, Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Thomas Kinder, late of Cochran’s company, Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Anthony Shell, late of Cochran's Bollinger County com- 
pany, Missouri Enrolled Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Nehemiah R. Ray, late of Cochran’s company, Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Annie E. Barker, widow of Sylvester Barker, late of 
Company D, Twenty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Green, widow of Ira Green, late of Com 
pany E, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sylva J. Wilscn, former widow of Willis Moore, late 
of Captain Boardman’s Third Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $65 per month from January 1, 
1927. 

The name of Dora Errickson, widow of Nelson Errickson, late of 
Company E, Forty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Effie Viola Meranda, helpless child of Milton L. Meranda, 
late of Company E, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Anna B. Bell, widow of Oliver L. Bell, late of Company 
D, First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen H. Cross, widow of Russel W. Cross, late of 
Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate Litton, former widow of William Molleston, late 
of Company C, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Mounted Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Waddle, widow of William W. Waddle, late 
of Company A, Forty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Asbury, mother of Alexander P. Asbury, late 
of Company H, Eighty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ellen Harley Soule, former widow of John D. Harley, 
late of Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma Gordon, widow of Ira Gordon, late of Company 
F, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca E. Broadway, widow of William M. Broadway, 
late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Dorothy Hostvet, widow of Edward A. Hostvet, late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jemmima Bittinger, widow of Jacob G. Bittinger, late 
of Company B, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary S. Rogers, widow of Orin P. Rogers, late of Com- 
pany A, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katharine Morrison, widow of George Morrison, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda M. Butcher, widow of Marion Butcher, late of 
Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Theresia Morrow, widow of William Morrow, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is new 
receiving. 

The name of Sabilla E. King, widow of David M. King, late of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Crouse, widow of Charles L. Crouse, late 
of Company G, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
is now receiving. 


he 
sh 


The name of Mary A. Herman, widow of Michael B. Herman, Jate | 


of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella BE. West, widow of George Walton West, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
I, Twenty-sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Matilda I. Arthur, former widow of Franklin D. Taylor, 
late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline H. Woolsey, widow of Richard L. Woolsey, 
late of Company C, Seventy-first Regiment New York State Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Williams, widow of Enos B. Williams, late of 
Company H, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sbe is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Roy, widow of Simon Roy, late of Company 
Il, Twenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna Callender, widow of Judson Callender, late musi- 
clan of Company F, Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Greenwood (claim No. 852099), widow of 
Joseph Greenwood, late of Company I, Forty-third Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna A. Wickham (claim No. 936173), widow of Fer- 
nando J. Wickham, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eunice Gilkey, widow of Henry B. Gilkey, late of Com- 
H, Thirteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Douglass Smith, late officer’s servant with General 
W. W. Averell, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 

u of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Grace, widow of John Grace, late of Company 
C, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 


pany 


that she may be able to live with some member of her family, as 
she requested. 
Che name of Emma E. Kanzleiter, widow of Daniel Kanzleiter, late 


of Company E, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio National | 


Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary May Bricker, invalid daughter of Joseph U. Bricker, 
ite of Company H, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The name of John Washington Beardmore, late of Company G, 
Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen 

n at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Amanda Brading, widow of Thomas J. Brading, late 
of Company G, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Jennie Y. Brandon, widow of Isaac M. Brandon, late 
of Company K, Thirtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Butler, widow of John William Butler, late 
of Company D, Forty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Baker, widow of Andrew J. Baker, late of 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month, 
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The name of Louisa Boehme, widow of Charles F. Boehme, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her. 
a@ pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Barrett, widow of Uriah D. Barrett, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nannie F. Davenport, widow of Ivory Davenport, late 
of Company I, Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is new receiving. 

The name of Leah E. Davison, widow of William S. Davison, late 
of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is new receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Dearen, widow of William T. Dearen, late of 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. - 

The name of Maria Groves, widow of John Groves, late of Company 
K, Bighty-third Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora E. Hotten, widow of Eloi Hotten, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventy-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie 


Infantry, 


BE. Kent, widow of William Kent, 
pany B, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
receiving. 

The name of Harriett Larue, widow of Abraham Larue, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie Naylor, widow of Harrison Naylor, late of Com- 
pany L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recetving. 

The name of Edie Nichols, widow of Frederick Nichols, late of Com 
pany F, Eighty-third Regiment United State Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Parmelia Preston, widow of William H. Preston, late of 
Company C, Twentieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth D. Fisher, widow of James M. Fisher, late of 
Company C, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sallie J. Slavy, widow of George W. Slavy, late of Com 
pany G, Thirty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Hockingberry, widow of Francis M. Hockingberry, 
late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline A. Berleth, widow of Albert Bain. late of Com- 
pany A, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Helen M. Dodge, former widow of Warren Dodge. late 
of Company B, Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 

The name of Thomas L. Hockensmith, late of 
seventh Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia, 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary Jane widow Austin Brothers, late 
of Company A, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 


late of Com 
and pay her a 
of that she is now 


18 


Volunteer Infantry 


Company 


and pay 


K, 
a 


seventy- 
him pension 


Brothers, of 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Phoebe E. Messick, widow of Charles Messick, late 
of Thirteenth Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, that she may be able to live with some member of her 
family, as she requested. 

The name of Sally Parsons, widow of Charles B. Parsons, late of 
Company D, Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Wells, widow of John E. Wells, late captain 


Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Willard, widow of William A. Willard, late of 
Company H, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment New York 
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Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Adelia M. Emmons, widow of Corodon Emmons, late 
of Company A, Maine Volunteer Coast Guard Regiment, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katherine E. Johnson, widow of James Johnson, late 
of Company K, One hundredth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Putnam, widow of Lorendo R. Putnam, late of 
Twenty-third Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 7 

The name of Ettie Poleman, widow of William Poleman, late of 
Company G, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. . 

The name of Lucinda Freeburn, widow of Barger Freeburn, late of 
Company I, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Voluntcer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Wilhelmine Engel, widow 
Company D, Fifth Regiment 
pension at the rate of $50 
receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Wilson, widow of James Stewart, late of Com- 
pany A, Ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


of George Engel, late of 
lowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Weltha M. Benson, widow of Elisha B. Sweet, late of 
Company A, Eighty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mattie J. Mileham, widow of Samuei 
acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 

The name of Marina A. de Lucero, widow of Jose N. Lucero, late 
of Company B, First Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nettie Brooks, widow of Frank Brooks, late of Company 
H, Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Julia Jackson, widow of Andrew Jackson, late of 
Company C, Two hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E, Denton, widow of Nehemiah N, Denton, late 
of Company F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Isabell Lester, widow of Stephen A. Lester, late of 
Company B, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nettie G. Lankenau, 
late of Company C, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie E. Arbogast, widow of George W. Arbogast, late 
of Company G, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Patterson, widow of Joseph Patterson, late 
of United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura R. Holliday, widow of George M. Holliday, late of 
unassigned Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Abbie N. Thorn, widow of Thompson Thorn, late of 
Sixth Independent Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of $12 per month 
that she is new receiving as the mother of Sailor Frederick L. Jernee, 
deceased. 

The name of Emily Atherton, widow of James B. Atherton, late of 
Company A, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Evans, widow of Thomas P. Evans, late of 
Company B, Eighteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Cunningham, former widow of Freeman W. 
Varney, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 


fantry. and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


Mileham, late 
her a pension 
receiving. 


widow of John D. Lankenau, 
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The name of Josephine 8. Hall, former widow of Gilbert A. Clay, 
late of Company E, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Ridinger, widow of John D. Sands, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia Bratton, widow of Anthony W. Bratton, late of 
Company K, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Bennett, widow of Charlies H. Bennett, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice M. A. Pickler, widow of John A. Pickler, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Melissa J. Kauffman, widow of Solomon Kauffman, late 
of Company L, Third Regiment Indian Home Guards, Kansas Voiun- 
teers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she 1s now receiving. 

The name of Julia A, Cale, widow of William A. Cale, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. . 

The name of Lydia A. Jones, widow of William P. Jones, late of 
Company H, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Haddix, widow of David Haddix, late of 
Company C, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Cornish, widow of George T. Cornish, late of 
Company’ I, Eighty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, and in event of her death, the name of the helpless 
child, Annie E., to be continued on the roll at the rate of $20 per 
month from the date of death of Lucy Cornish. 

The name of Emily Browning, former widow of Henry Fix, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Kansas State Volunteer Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Johnson, widow of George W. Johnson, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Lewis, widow of Charles W. Lewis, late of 
Company B, Twenty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Amelia Brant, widow of Nimrod Brant, late of Company 
C, Thirty-eighth Regiment, and Company G, Thirty-fourth Regiment, 
lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie M. Farmer, former widow of Walter Parmenter, 
late of Company H, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that rhe 
is now receiving. 

The name of George D. Powers, dependent son of Harrison Powers, 
late of Company BH, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Minnie C, Holland, widow of Freeman T. Holland, alias 
William Clark, late of Company C, Seventy-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eunice A. Mullen, widow of John F. Mullen, late of 
Company D, Seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany I, First Regiment Maine Veteran Volunteers, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Anna L, Sweet, widow of William E. Sweet, late of 
Company B, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Missouri A. Stine, widow of James H. Stine, late of 
Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Kizzie Morgan, widow of James A. Morgan, late of 
Captain Leonard Erwin’s Company G, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Ethalinda Holbrook, widow of Horace N. Holbrook, 
late of Company A, sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of John F, Mathews, late of Military Telegraphers’ Corps, 
Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Minnie A. Williams, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James A. Williams, late of One hundred and first Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, ; 

The name of Minnie M. Billings, widow of William F. Billings, late 
of unassigned company, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Morrison, late of Military Telegraphers’ Corps, 
Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emma E, Gillespie, widow of Charles Gillespie, late of 
Company B, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen A. Toale, widow of Patrick P. Toale, late of 
Company G, Sixty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At the end of the committee 
amendment just stated, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The CHrer CLerK. Add after line 20, page 326, in the 
committee amendment, the following: 


The name of Elizabeth E. Bagley, widow of William L. Bagley, late 
of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


Mr. KING. I have no objection to the Senator’s amendment 
being inserted in the bill, but if I consent to the amendment 
now it would be a waiver, I fear, of my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Utah that under the rule he can renew his objec- 
tion at any stage of the consideration of the bill. 


Mr. KING. With that understanding, I have no objection 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to the 


amendment proposed by the committee will be agreed to, and 
without objection the amendment proposed by the committee 
as amended 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President. 
further than that. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is an omnibus pension bill. 
the Senator let it go through? 

Mr. KING. We have had a number of omnibus pension bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not at this session. 

Mr. KING. At the last session; and my understanding was 
that that was to end those omnibus bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. How could it end the omnibus bills? 

Mr. KING. Apparently, it does not end them. They are as 
perennial as the spring. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I explain to the Senator 
that no Civil War omnibus pension bill has been passed at this 
session, and this one carries only a small sum of money? 

Mr. KING. How much? 





I think we should go no 


Why can not 


Mr. NORBECK. Four hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
dollars. The other bill that is coming on, the general bill, car- 


ries $23,000,000, fifty times as much. This one carries only 
one-fiftieth of what the next bill carries, 

Mr. KING. You have another one? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. Will not the Senator withhold his 
objection on this one, and make it against the one that is 50 
times as large? 

Mr. KING. In view of the request of the Senator that I 
object to the twenty-odd inillion dollar bill, I shall withdraw my 
objection to this bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, as amended, is agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I call attention to the fact that there 
is another amendment pending, offered by the Senator from 
Vermont {Mr. Greene], who, I think, is unable to be present; 
and then keep in mind also the fact that the committee amend- 
ments are in two parts, so that we do not overlook one of them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What are the other amend- 
ments, may the Chair inquire? 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the amendments stated. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. amendments will be 
stated. 

The Cnrer CierK. It is proposed to add the following amend- 
ments at the end of the committee amendment: 


The name of Robert H. Wood, son of William P. Wood, late of Com 
pany F, Second Reginrent Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 


The 


The name of Sarah E. Overman, widow of Christian Overman, late of 
Company K, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice I. Kelly, widow of Joseph K. Kelly, late of Com- 
pany F, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Carr, widow of Charles L. Carr, late of Com 
pany G, Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Kate R. Mott, widow of Captain Frank Mott, late of 
Company C, Forty-fifth Reginvent Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Albert B. Alexander, late of Captain Nelson Miner's 
Company A, Dakota Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The rame of Mary Helen Grant, widow of Lewis A. Grant, late a 
major general of United States Volunteers, Civil War, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $75 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret L. Coon, widow of James M. Coon, late of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Celia R. Miller, widow of Abel T. Miller, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Violet G. Wilt, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Rufus Wilt, late of Company G, One hundred and first Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Frances M. Gushee, widow of Frank A. Gushee, late of 
Company D, Fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Case, widow of Cornelius R. late of 
Company I, Ninetieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


Case, 


The name of Mary J. Barrows, widow of Frank Barrows, late of Com- 
pany D, Seventy-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice S. Munroe, widow of Frederick A. Munroe, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Washington Territory Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Frances M. Crowl, widow of William A. Crowl, late 
of Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Leander L. Houston, late of Company A, 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary E. King, widow of George King, late of Bat- 
tery K, First Regiment United States Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


Thirty-sixth 


a pension at the 


The name of Mary A. Miller, widow of James W. Miller, late of 
Company H, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per nronth. 

The name of Eliza G. Murray, widow of Robert G. Murray, alias 
Robert G. Guisse, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, Thirty-ninth Company, Second Battalion, 


Veteran Reserve Corps, and Company D, First Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora F. Marlette, widow of Samuel P. Marlette, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe Jane Sparrow, widow of George FE. Sparrow, 
late of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margery Warren, widow of William B. Warren, late 
of Company D, First Regiment United States Lancers, Michigan Vol- 
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unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month | 
in lien of that she is now recciving. 

The name of Lucy R. Steckel, widow of Joshua J. Steckel, late of | 
Company E, Sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now | 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Leavitt, widow of George O. Leavitt, late of | 
Company K, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, | 
aud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she | 
is now receiving. | 

The name of Naney Kelley, widow of Elijah Kelley, late of Company 
A, Twenty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Emily K. Glunt, widow of Jacob Glunt, late of Com- | 
pany I, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a | 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now | 
receiving 

The name of Chloa A. Twombly, widow of Voltaire P. Twombly, late ; 
of Company F, and captain Company K, Second Regiment Iowa Volun- | 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month | 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Olive Lunn, widow of Henry Lunn, late of unassigned 
company, Bighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her | 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jane Morris, widow of Walstein L. Morris, late of | 
Company A, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Clarinda Mason Smith, widow of Charles Smith, late | 
of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. | 


The name of Elizabeth Fersyth, widow of Thomas Hall Forsyth, 
late of Company A, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Pennsy)- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Gertrude De Wolf Windsor, widow of John McC. Windsor, 
late chaplain, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E, Hilton, widow of Deloss Hilton, late of Troop 
F, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary J. Taggart, widow of Daniel F. Taggart, late of 
Company C, Thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza C. Lower, widow of William Lower, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elva M. Averill, widow of Henry L. Averill, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her | 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now | 
receiving. | 

The name of Elizabeth E. Wood, widow of Henry Charles Wood, late 
of Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, | 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. | 

! 


The name of Ada M. Standish, widow of William H. Standish, late 
of Company K, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline E. Spencer, widow of George H. Spencer, late 
of Cempany EF, Seventeenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Anderson, widow of Jesse Anderson, late of 
Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine M. Canright, widow of Francis A. Canright, 
late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Isabella Parsons, widow of Martin Parsons, late of Com- 
pany M, United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Devine, widow of Owen Devine, late of Com 
pany F, Twenty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a | 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Nickens, widow of Henry Nickens, late of 
Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recciving. 

On page 262, strike out lines 21 to 24, inclusive. 


The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I offer this amendment: Add, after the 


| amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 


INSON]: 


The name of Mary Malvina White, former widow of Hardy C. Dixon, 
late of Company A, First Regiment North Carolina Volunteers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


She is one of five of the Mexican War widows that are left. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I do not object to that one. I was about to 
ask the Senator from South Dakota whether there are any 
amendments offered granting $50 a month to widows who have 
recently married, since the act of Congress was passed fixing the 
limit at 30 years, as I recall. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not think there are any of $50. The 
committee has held down pretty much on those that were mar- 
ried after 1905. There are some that have come in, but only 
accidental cases, and absolutely none after 1915. The commit- 
tee has drawn the line absolutely there. 

Mr. KING. I think we ought to adhere to the act of Con- 
gress of 1905. If there are none beyond that, I have no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
correcting the spelling of the name on page 257, line 22, so that 
the name “ Bevell” will be “ Bevelle.” The letter “e” was left 
off the name. 

The amendment to the amendment was agred to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 15827) authorizing investigation by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to deter- 
mine the location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash 
deposits in the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests, 
in which it requests the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 13499. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire- 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Dayton, Ohio; and 

H. R. 14881. An act to relinquish to its equitable owners the 
title of the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro 
and of Anthony Campbell, in Jackson County, Miss. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) extending the provisions 
of the acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to 


| a compact between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 


and Montana for allocating the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 


| and referred as indicated below: 


H. R. 13499. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary 


| fireproof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volun- 


teer Soldiers at Dayton, Ohio; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 17355. An act making appropriations for public build- 
ing projects; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 17136. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Baton Rouge-Mississippi River Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Baton Rouge, La.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

POTASH DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair hand 
down House bill 15827. 

The bill (H. R. 15827) authorizing investigation by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to 


| determine the location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash 


deposits in the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests, 
was read the first time by its title, and the second time at 
length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2, Public No. 424, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, be amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
jointly are hereby authorized, within their discretion, to cooperate under 
formal agreement with individuals, associations, corporations, States, 
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and municipalities, educational institutions, or other bodies, for the pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That before undertaking drilling operations 
upon any tract or tracts of land, the mineral deposits of which are not 
the property of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
retary of Commerce jointly shall enter into a contract or contracts 
with the owners or lessees, or both, of the mineral rights therein, and the 
aforesaid contract or contracts shall provide, among other things, that, 
if deposits of potash minerals or oil shall be discovered in pursuance of 
operations under said contract or contracts and if and when said 
mineral deposits shall be mined and sold, the owners or lessees, or both, 
of said mineral rights shall pay to the Government and its cooperators 


Sex 
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a royalty of not less than 2% per cent of the sale value of any potash | 


minerals and oil therefrom, said payments to continue until such time 
as the total amount derived from said royalty is equal to not more 
than the cost of the exploration, as may be determined by the Secretary 

the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly: 
further, That all Federal claims for reimbursement under this act shall 


automatically expire 20 years from the date of approval of the contracts | 
entered into, in accordance with the provisions thereof, unless sooner | 


terminated by agreement between the owners or lessees of the potash 
mineral rights and oil and the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce jointly: Provided further, That said contract or con- 
tracts shall not restrict the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Commerce jointly in the choice of drilling locations within the prop- 
erty or in the conduct of the exploratory operations, so long as such 


selection or conduct do not interfere unreasonably with the surface of | 


the land or with the improvements thereof, and said contract or con- 
tracts shall previde that the United States shall not be liable for 
damages on account of such reasonable use of the surface as may be 
ecessary in the proper conduct of the work.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the object of this bill is 
to correct an error in the existing act. A similar bill is on the 
Senate Calendar, and I ask that this bill be substituted for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the number of the 
bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is Order of Business 1446. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to substitute for Order of Business 
1446 the bill from the House of Representatives which has just 
been stated. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, procecded to 
consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 5034, Order of Business 1446, will be regarded as indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


DONATION OF BRASS CANNON TO VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

The bill (H. R. 1130) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Detroit, State of Michigan, two obsolete brass cannons, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the War Department be authorized through 
its Chief of Ordnance to issue and donate two obsolete brass cannons, 


trom the supply available for such donation, to the Wayne County 
Council of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, General Motors Building, 


Detroit, Mich, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The bill (H. R. 10504) to amend the act approved June 4, 
1897, by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be 
embraced in the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Landing, Tenn., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senate may be in- 
terested in knowing that as the result of an error made some- 
where in the course of procedure by which bills are presented 
to the President for his signature at the close of the session, 
this bill—House bill 10504—was signed by President Coolidge 
last spring, although it had not passed the Senate. 
tion arises as to what the Senate now should do with respect 
to it, now that it appears upon our calendar in due form, 
having passed the House. 

{ think this statement is warranted at this time in order that 
it at least may be shown in the ConGrREessionaL Recorp that 


the bill) reached the President by error, and that he signed it | 


not realizing that it had not passed both Houses. 
| hope, therefore, that this bill—which, I think, is a good 
bill—will be passed by the Senate, in order that the President 


ae have an opportunity to sign a bill that is passed by both 
ouses, 





Provided | 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Would it the 
Senate pass it and keep it here? 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 43890) to amend section 15a of the act to regu- 
late commerce in respect to certain common-carrier railroads, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

DUMPING OF FARM PRODUCE 

The bill (H. R. 10510) to prevent the destruction or dumping, 
without good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce 
received in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others and to require them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: I withdraw my objection, Mr. 
President. I objected to that bill under a misapprehension. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE FIRST GRADE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers in the first 
grade, which was, on page 1, line 6, after “list,” to insert 
“electrician sergeants, first class, Coast Artillery Corps, re- 
tired ;” : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PAINTING OF SHIPS OF UNITED STATES NAVY 

The bill (H. R. 3791) to purchase a painting of the several 
ships of the United States Navy in 1891 and entitled “ Peace ” 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLAIMS OF DELAWARE INDIANS 


The bill (H. R. 15602) to amend the last paragraph of an act 
entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to 
the Court of Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

UNITED STATES INDIAN SCHOOL FARM NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

The bill (H. R. 15906) to authorize the purchase of land for 
an addition to the United States Indian school farm near 
Phoenix, Ariz., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


not be enough to have 


yr 
go 


CHALMETTE MONUMENT, CHALMETTE, LA, 


The bill (H. R. 10662) authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a roadway and walk leading to and around 
the Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La., was considered 


as 


| in the Committee of the Whole. 


Pittsburg | 


The ques- | 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL WEMMER 

The bill (H. R. 9787) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Wemmer was considered as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ZUNI INDIAN RESERVATION, N. MEX 


ors 


The bill (S. 5353) to authorize an appropriation for a road 
on the Zuni Indian Reservation, N. Mex., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized an appropriation 
of $8,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the construction of that portion of the Gallup-St. Johns highway 
within the Zuni Indian Reservation, N. Mex., under the the 
Secretary of the Interior and in conformity with such rules and regula 


direction of 
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tions as he may prescribe: Provided, That Indian labor shall be em- 
ployed so far as practicable. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CLAIMS OF SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The bill CH. R. 13503) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the 
claims of individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians 
against tribal funds or against the United States was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 9, after the words 
“South Dakota,” to strike out “ Fort Peck, in the State of 
Montana,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate, hear, and determine 
the claims of the individual Indians whose names are enrolled on the 
approved rolls of the following Indian agencies: Rosebud, Pine Ridge, 
Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Cheyenne River, Yankton, Sisseton, and 
Flandreaux, in the State of South Dakota; Fort Totten, in the State 
of North Dakota; Standing Rock, in the States of North and South 
Dakota; and Santee, in the State of Nebraska: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make all rules and regulations 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act: Provided further, 
That the claims which shall be investigated under this act shall be indi- 
vidual claims for allotntents of land, and for loss of personal property 
or improvements where the claimants or those through whom the 
claims originated were not members of any band of Indians engaged 
in hostilities against the United States at the time the losses occurred. 
If any such claims shal] be considered meritorious, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall adjust same where there is existing law to authorize 
their adjustment, and such other meritorious claims he shall report to 
Congress with appropriate recommendation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. . 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENTS TO INDIANS OF CHEYENNE INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, 8S. DAK. 


The bill (H. R. 16212) to authorize per capita payments to 
the Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE, BEAR RIVER BAY, UTAH 


The bill (S. 5454) authorizing the establishment of a migra- 
tory bird refuge at Bear River Bay, Great Salt Lake, Utah, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That bill appears to have been reported 
with an amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There is no amendment in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar shows the bill 
to have been reported with an amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Without amendment. There must be a mis- 
print in the calendar, if it so states. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized to construct at Bear River Bay and vicinity, Utah, such dikes, 
ditches, spillways, buildings, and improvements as may be necessary, in 
his judgment, for the establishment of a suitable refuge and feeding 
and breeding grounds for migratory wild fowl, also to purchase water 
rights and privately owned lands, including the improvements thereon, 
deemed necessary by him for the purpose, or, in lieu of purchase, to 
compensate any owner for any damage sustained by reason of the sub- 
mergence of his lands, 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$350,000, which shall be available until expended for the above purposes 
and for all necessary incidental expenses, including the compensation 
of employees and office expenses in the city of Washington and else- 
where: Provided, That no obligation shall be incurred or expenditure 
made in the State of Utah unless or until the legislature of that State 
shall have consented to the acquisition of such lands by the United 
States and shall have granted to the United States the use of any lands 
owned or controlled by it in Bear River Bay, Utah, and vicinity, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary for carrying out the 
purposes hereof. 
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Sec. 3. Lands so purchased, or the use of which is so acquired, to- 
gether with such lands of the United States as may be designated for 
the purpose by proclamation or Executive order of the President, shal! 
constitute a migratory bird refuge and be subject to the provisions of 
section 84 of the Penal Code of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS OF CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The bill (S. 5509) to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes,’” was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, after line 2, to strike 
out “And provided further, That no lease of farming or grazing 
lands now in force or hereafter made shall be renewed or any 
of the lands embraced within the same be re-leasc. prior to six 
months of the expiration of the term of such lease,” and to 
insert: “And provided further, That no lease of grazing lands 
now in foree or hereafter made shall be renewed, or any of the 
lands embraced within the same be re-leased prior to one year 
before the termination of such lease: And providcd further, 
That no lease of farming lands now in force or hereafter made 
shall be renewed, or any of the lands embraced within the 
same be re-leased prior to 18 months before the termination of 
such lease,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act approved May 26, 1926, 
entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act 
approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide for the allotment 
of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for 
other purposes,’”’ be, and it hereby is, amended by inserting in section 1, 
after the sentence reading “ No lease shall be made for a period longer 
than five years,” the following: 

And provided further, That no lease of grazing lands now in force 
or hereafter made shall be renewed, or any of the lands embraced within 
the same be re-leased prior to one year before the termination of such 
lease: And provided further, That no lease of farming lands now in 
force or hereafter made shall be renewed, or any of the lands embraced 
within the same be re-leased prior to 18 months before the termination 
of such lease, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


The bill (S. 4328) to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the district court of the United States for 
the northern district of California was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint a judge to fill a va 
ecancy created in the district court of the United States for the northern 
district of California, occasioned by the death of Hon, John S. Part- 
ridge, who was appointed as an additional judge in said district under 
the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act for the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial district, 
for the appointment of additional district judges for certain districts, 
providing for an annual conference of certain judges, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 14, 1922. 

Sec. 2. The judge appointed hereunder shall reside in said district 
and his compensation and powers shall be the same as now provided 
by jaw for the judges of said district. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
have some explanation as to the necessity of this judge. I 
want to say that I have introduced a bill for an additional 
judge for western Washington, and it seems to me that a very 
strong case has been made, but I get no report from the com- 
mittee. The two judges there, everybody recognizes, are ex- 
ceedingly overworked. They are nearly working themselves 
to death. I want to see what different condition there may be 
here to justify the action of the committee in reporting for 
an extra judge here without taking care of the situation in 
Washington. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I introduced the bill 
which was considered by the committee of which the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] is a member, who has reported the 
bill favorably. . 
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it may well be that the district spoken of by the Senator 
from Washington needs an additional judge, and I shall very 
cheerfully vote for it if the matter comes before the Senate. 
This bill does not add, in effect, to the number of judges in 
that district. It is intended immediately to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Judge Partridge. It is not adding to 
the total number. The number was three. He being dead, 
mder the law, it is necessary to pass this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I see. Of course that is quite 

different situation from mine. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


The bill (S, 5852) to provide for one additional district judge 
‘or the eastern district of Michigan was considered as in Com- 
ittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 


amendment, | 
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appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one dis- | 
trict judge for the eastern district of Michigan in addition to those now | 


ithorized by law. He shall be entitled to receive the same salary, 
payable in the same manner, as is now provided for district judges in 

iid district. This additional district judge shall reside within said 

strict and shall be subject to the general provisions of law relating to 
distriet Judges of the United States. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
whether this is similar to the California situation? 


Mr. COUZENS. No; that is a different proposition, Mr. 
President. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaL_suH] mide a 
very careful analysis of “this case, and consulted with the 
Federal judges, and became convinced that with the great 
srowth of Detroit and the district thereabouts we needed an 


extra judge. 
ust census, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there was no divi- 
sion in the Committee on the Judiciary as to the wisdom and 
necessity for this increase in judges in the State of Michigan. 
The growth of that great city has been something phenomenal, 
as everyone is aware, The interests involved are very great. 
‘The work devolving upon the judge is exceedingiy burdensome, 
and this is by all odds a meritorious bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator what 
principle the committee followed in determining what bills of 
this character they would report? As I say, I know that the 
business in western Washington is extremely heavy. The judges 
are working day and night and are away behind in their busi- 
I assume that the committee determined what were 
extreme cases in order to report favorably in those cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I could not say that any principle 

involved. In fact, it is difficult to establish any principle in 

ese matters. We are trying to do the best we can. We may 
have made a mistake in not reporting the bill for western 
Washington, but I think the committee was impressed with the 
view that three judges for Washington ought to do the business 
of that State fairly well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In the western district we have 
two judges. As I say, I know—of course, I do not know this 
from personal contact—that the report of the attorneys always 

that the judges are overworked, and I know that the judges 
do work early and late, and yet they are away behind with the 
business; and so I thought there may have been some special 
reasopn-——— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to say to the Senator that 
the committee has rather resolutely adhered to the view that 

ih of these bills for additional judges ought to stand on its 
own merits and that nothing like an omnibus bill, characterized 
by log-rolling methods and things of that kind, ought to be 
passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that policy of the com- 
mittee is wise; and so I wanted to find out, if possible, the 
peculiar circumstances that led the committee to report this 
bill but not to act upon some other bills. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washington 
will yield, I should like to ask the Senator from Montana a 
question. What is the hope of having the House pass any of 
these bills for special judges? I was interested in one for the 
district of Maryland. It passed the Senate months and months 
ago. It has gone over to the House, and there it has not budged 
an inch; and I venture to say that there is no more pressing 
need for an additional judge in any district of the United States 
than in the district of Maryland. 


The population has grown over 500,000 since the 


hess, So 


Of course, we have two districts. 
Quite so. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I quite agree with the Senator. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I must insist that Senators 

either object or not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I do not object, but I want to have 
Senators say either that they object or that they do not object, 
in order to save time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Objection being made, the 


Is there objection to the con- 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MOUNT M’KINLEY NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (S. 5006) to repeal the last proviso of section 7 of an 
act to establish the Mount McKinley National Park, in the Ter 
ritory of Alaska, approved February 26, 1917, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

That the 


last proviso of section 7 of an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish the Mount McKinley National Park, in the Territory of Alaska,” 
approved February 26, 1917, which is in the words and figures follew- 
“Provided, That no appropriation fer the maintenance of said park 
in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made unless the same shall have 


first expressly authorized by the hereby, 


ing 


been law,” be, and same 


is 


repealed, 
4 Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 
in regard to this bill. 


Mr. WILLIS. I think I can explain the necessity for pass- 
ing the bill. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me we are getting entirely too 
many national parks. If this is an additional one, I shall 
object. 

Mr. WILLIS. No, Mr. President; this bill does not establish 


an additional national park. The reason for passing this bill 
is clearly stated by the Secretary of the Interior. Under the 
law it 


as now stands, there is a limitation relative to the 
appropriation—I am quoting from the bill— 
Provided, That no appropriation for the maintenance of said park 


in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made unless the same shall have 
first been expressly authorized by law, 


In the letter from the Secretary of the Interior he calls 
attention to the fact that because of the peculiar conditions 
of climate there, it is not possible to proceed with the con- 
struction of roads under this limitation. This bill was pre- 
pared in the Interior Department, and introduced by me at 
the request of the Secretary of the Interior. 

I ask unanimous consent that the report of the committee, 
which incorporates the letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point as part of my remarks. 
I have stated the substance of the letter. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 
The report submitted by Mr. Writs on February 15, 1927, 


is as follows: 


Report [to accompany 8S. 5006] 


The Committee Territories 


under consideration the 


on and Insular Possessions having had 


bill (S. 5006) providing for a repeal of part of 


section 7, of an act to establish the Mount McKinley National Park, 
report it back without amendment and recommend that the bill do 
pass. The committee through a subcommittee investigated this situ 
ation very carefully and was thoroughly convinced that the change 


proposed in S. 5006 .s justifiable. The specific reasons for the enact- 
ment of this set forth the attached ce of 
from the Secretary of the Interior: 


legislation are in py letter 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, December 22, 1926. 

Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Chairman Committee on Territories and Insular 


Posaessions, 


United States Senate 


My Dear Mr. Wittrs: I have the bonor to submit herewith for 
your consideration and introduction, if deemed proper, draft of 
proposed bill to remove the limitation of $10,000 on annual appro- 


priations for maintenance of the Mount McKinley National Park. 

The removal of this limitation maintenance appropriations be 
comes necessary at this time on at the road-building program 
in this park under funds appropriated and authorized to be appro 
priated by the act of Congress approved April 9, 1924 (43 Stat. 90). 
Under this program approximately 20 miles of completed road 
this park will be on a maintenance basis during the summer of 1928. 


on 
count of 


in 
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It requires from three to four years for a subgrade road to become 
completely thawed out, drained, and stabilized. During these years 
maintenance will be fairly heavy, involving removal of slides, clearing 
of ditches, trimming down frost heaves, filling up low spots, and re- 
newing gravel ballast which has penetrated into the thawed subgrade. 
It will therefore be necessary to submit estimates for maintenance 
work in this park to be done during the 1929 fiscal year that will 
probably exceed $10,000, and unless the limitation as to maintenance 
appropriations is removed it will not be possible to submit the same 
with the regular estimates for the National Park Service for that fiscal 
year. 

This measure has been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and on December 28, 1925, he advised that the same is not 
in conflict with the financial program of the President. 

By letter of even date I have also forwarded a similar communica- 
tion and recommendation to the chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories of the House of Representatives. 

Very truly youfs, 

IIuBert Work. 


Mr. WILLIS. The bill does not establish a new park. It 
simply provides for a continuation of the work in the park 
already existing. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator will agree with me that we 
have gone perfectly mad in the establishment of these parks 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think probably that is true; but this bill 
does not establish one. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I make a 
suggestion? I was reading the report, and I see that they have 
constructed some roadways in the park; and in the first two 
or three years the cost of maintenance is extremely high. The 
limitation of $10,000 a year would hardly be just in this 
instance, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

A, MORO AND ANTHONY CAMPBELL 

The bill (S. 4720) to relinquish to its equitable owners the 
title of the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro 
and of Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to have the bill which 
has passed the House, and has just come over to the Senate, 
substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House bill 14881, which is 
identical with the Senate bill, will be substituted. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider House bill 14881, to relinquish 
to its equitable owners the title of the United States to the 
land in the claims of A. Moro and of Anthony Campbell in 
Jackson County, Miss. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we return to Order of Business 1484, House bill 16461, granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war. I ask that we return to that 
merely for an amendment of the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the title was amended so as to 
read: 


An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war and other wars. 


INDIAN WARS PENSIONS 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I understand objection will 
be withdrawn to the consideration of the Indian wars pension 
bill, and I therefore ask that that be taken up. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12532) granting 
pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars 
from 1859 to 1898, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. When the bill went over the pending 
question was on my motion to amend. The amendment was to 
change “1859” to “1817” wherever it appeared in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The CHurer CLERK. 
and to insert “ 1817.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


On page 1, line 10, to strike out “1859” 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 


An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in the 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes. 


COTTON STATISTICS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4746) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and 
publish statistics of the grade and staple length of cotton, 
which was on paye 4, after line 21, to insert: 


Sec. 5. That, of the reports issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
pursuant to the act entitled “An act authorizing the Department of 
Agriculture to issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing for 
their publication sinrultaneously with the ginning reports of the 
Department of Commerce,” approved May 8, 1924, only five shall be 
issued hereafter, one as of August 1, one as of September 1, one 
as of October 1, one as of November 1, and one as of Decem- 
ber 1, each of which shall state the condition and progress of 
the crop and the probable number of bales which will be ginned, 
these reports to be issued simultaneously with the cotton-ginning 
reports of the Bureau of Census relating to the same dates, the two 
reports to be issued from the same place at 11 a. m. of the eighth 
day following that to which the respective reports relate. When such 
date of release falls on Sunday or a legal holiday the report shall be 
issued at 11 o'clock a. m. of the next succeeding workday. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be issued a 
report on or before the 10th day of July of each year showing by 
States and in toto the number of acres of cotton in cultivation on 
July 1, to be followed on September 1 and Decenrber 1 with an esti- 
mate of the acreage of cotton abandoned since July 1. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
Tiouse amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


CAPT, REGINALD ROWAN BELKNAP 


The bill (S. 5511) authorizing the President to appoint 
Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, in relation to this measure, I 
will state that Captain Belknap was in command of the mine- 
laying squadron in the North Sea. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not un- 
derstand any objection has been made to the Dill. 

Mr. KING. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. ODDIE. The work of Captain Belknap has been de- 
scribed as one of the most splendid accomplishments of the war. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have given very careful consideration to 
this whole record, and have read the report of the department, 
and I hope the Senator from Utah will allow the bill to go 
through. It is the most meritorious case I have investigated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am besieged by so many that 
I capitulate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

0. H, CHRISP 


The bill (S. 3570) for the relief of O. H. Chrisp was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “ $27,500” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to O. H. Chrisp, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
being damages for personal injuries due to the negligence of the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads on January 17, 1919, at Crawfordsville, Ark 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
have some explanation as to why that amount is carried in this 
measure. I know in a great many cases where a person has 
lost his life we give only $5,000. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this is a bill 


of my colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARRAWAY]. 
moment ago. 
I find from the report that the claimant was a brakeman on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and was injured while the rail- 
road was under Federal control. 


My attention had not been called to it until a 


He instituted an action at 








1927 


law and recovered a judgment for $27,500. 
the Director General was not a party to the suit. When the 
decision was rendered holding that he was a necessary party, 
the claim was barred by the statute of limitations, so this bill 
is to allow him to receive compensation for the injury for which 
he had recovered a judgment against the railroad company. 
The committee, however, reduced the amount from $27,500, 
which he recovered in the court, to $10,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro,tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CAPT. REGINALD ROWAN BELKNAP 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I find that the last bill on the 
calendar is House bill 16703, to appoint Capt. Reginald Rowan 
Lelknap, United States Navy, retired, a rear admiral on the 
retired list of the Navy. I ask that the vote by which the Sen- 
ate bill was passed be reconsidered, and that the House bill be 
-ubstituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not intend to offer 
an objection, but I reserve the right to object just to enable me 
to make a statement. 

In my judgment, Captain Belknap deserves this recognition ; 
but for one having a concern for fair treatment and equal treat- 
ment of officers of the Navy and of the Army I regret to see 
these recognitions and legislative commendations passed by spe- 
cial bill, one officer at a time, without any general provision 
of law. 

The Captain Belknap bill is going through because his friends 
have been able to enlist the interest of a sufficient number of 
Members of the House and of the Senate. Yet there are men 
in both the Navy and the Army who performed services of far 
greater distinetion, may I say, with no reflection upon Captain 
selknap, than did he. Yet we can not get through for them, in 
the form of a general statute, the slightest degree of recog- 
nition. 

There is Admiral Sims, who has no recognition of any kind 
from his Government for his extraordinary services in the war. 
The Chief of Naval Operations during the war, who carried re- 
sponsibilities far greater than those of Captain Belknap, has 
received no recognition. Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett commanded 
500,000 American soldiers all through the Argonne, and he went 
to the retired list without any promotion whatsoever. Major 
General Bullard commanded 300,000 men in the Argonne and 
elsewhere, and went to the retired list with no recognition from 
his Government. Major General Dickman commanded the Third 
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Field Army, the entire army of occupation in Germany, and has | 


gone to the retired list with no recognition whatsoever. 
However, we pass other bills whose beneficiaries have friends 
with no regard whatsoever to the equality of treatment of naval 


officers and Army officers who have served their country in | 


highest positions of responsibility. 


I make no objection to this bill, but I point it out as an | 


instance of how a bill in favor of one man, who incidentally 


deserves recognition, can go through, whereas bills which the | 


Senate Committee on Military Affairs has reported upon former 
occasions of a general character—and the Senator from Ten- 
General Tyson I call him, knows what I am talking 
about, because he is the author of one of them—we can get no 
action on. 

Mr. SWANSON. 


hessee, 


Mr. President, so far as the Committee on 


Naval Affairs is concerned, we have taken the ground that we | 


should not have any general legislation so as to leave the mat- 
ter of promoting men to the caprice of the Navy Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
It was an act of Congress that we proposed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Even when it is an act of Congress, we are 
not in favor of promoting everybody. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Neither are we. 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is the man who destroyed the German 
nhbmarines. 
risk of his life. 
periling the navies and the commerce of the world, and 
cleared the North Sea and destroyed the submarines or bottled 
them up. So we thought he ought to be retired as a 
admiral. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I agree with that, but there are other 
men of just as high distinction. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
men, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
about Admiral Sims? 


The Navy does not know anything 


The Navy knows nothing about these other | 


It was not to be left to the department. | 


Hiere is the man who cleared the North Sea at the | 
Everybody knows the submarines were im- | 
he | 


- e 
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Mr. SWANSON. They were willing to give Admiral Sims 
the rank of vice admiral, but he did not want the Chief of 
Operations to get it, and he did not want the commander of 
the fleet to get it. Between the wrangling of the three, each 
opposed to the other, none of them got it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 


| consideration of the bill. 


Mr. BRUCE. That will stop this discussion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I withdraw my objection to the House 
bill. I merely wanted to bring the attention of the Senate to 
what I have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to re- 
considering the vote by which Senate bill 5511 was passed, and 
substituting the House bill for the Senate bill? 

There being no objection, the vote was reconsidered, and 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 16703) authorizing the President to appoint 
Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, 
as a rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 5511 will 
indefinitely postponed. 


be 


EDWARD J. HENNING 


The bill (S. 5078) authorizing Edward J. Henning, United 
States district judge for the southern district of California, to 
accept the decoration and: diploma tendered to him by His 
Majesty the King of Italy, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I would like to know why a United States 
judge has to have a diploma from an Italian king. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On some appropriate occasion, Mr. 
President, I shall make answer to the question propounded by 
my lovable friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. BRUCE. Regular order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It will be very regular in about one 
minute. This proposed decoration was extended to Mr. Hen- 
ning when he was Assistant Secretary of Labor. He performed 
very splendid service for our country, which seemed to have 
been appreciated by the Italian Government. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
meee 


The bill (S. 5533) to regulate the height and exterior design 
and construction of public and private buildings in the National 
Capital fronting on or located within 200 feet of a public build- 
ing or public park, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 3, line 4, at 
the end of the bill to insert a proviso as follows: “ Provided, 
That buildings fronting on or located opposite Lafayette 
Square shall not exceed in height 85 feet, but when the height 
is to be in excess of 40 feet the exterior design and construe- 
tion shall be first approved by the Commission of Fine Arts,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in accordance with the provision of para- 


| graph 17 of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution that “ Congress 
| shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso 
ever over such district a: may become the seat of government of the 
United States”; and in keeping with the spirit of the laws, agre« 
ments, and acts establishing the National Capital, at which time the 
original owners formally agreed, “ in consideration of the great benefits 
expected,”’ upon conveyance to the President of “all the lands he might 
think proper to include within the Federal City,” with “the sole power 
| of laying off s.2id city in what manner he pleased and te retain any 
number of squares he might think proper for public use,” and that the 
conveyance of lots to any purchasers should be “on such conditior 
as thought reasonable by the President for regulating the materials 
|! and manner of the buildings and improvements generally in the said 
city, or in particular streets or parts thereof for convenience ifety, and 
order”: and in consideration of the special benefits inuring to ft 
owners of adjacent property by the construction of public buildings 
and by the establishment of parks and reservations, of such character 
and such surroundings as befit the dignity of the buildings and public 
| grounds of this Nation’s Capital; hereafter no permit shall be granted 


rear | 


for the erection or alteration of any building in the District of Colum- 
bia which is or is to be more than 40 feet in height above the grade 
of the street, and any portion of which is to front upon or be located 
within 200 feet of any public building or any public park, parkway, 
or reservation, except space for street parking, until the plans tbere- 
for, so far as they relate to height and exterior design and construc 
tion, have been submitted to and approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts, and the erection or alteration of ‘any building so located shall 
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conform to the plans so approved: Provided, That buildings fronting mapping ; engineers’ surveys; printing, binding, and mailing, and other 


on or located opposite Lafayette Square shall not exceed in height 
85 feet, but when the height is to be in excess of 40 feet the exterior 
design and construction shall be first approved by the Commission of 
Fine Arts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether this is retroactive. 

Mr. CAPPER. It is not. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoPELAND] is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. KING. It is not to be retroactive? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. The chief offender is the Government, 
in building the Veterans’ Bureau building, but this building 
on Lafayette Square everybody agrees to, architects and all. 
We had a hearing, and I think everybody is satisfied with it. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind is whether it was retro- 
active and would affect the hotel that is going up. 

Mr. COPELAND. On Lafayette Square? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘That is to go to 85 feet, the same height as 
the Chamber of Commerce, next door. 

Mr. KING, Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is satisfactory. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PAN AMERICAN PEOPLES GREAT HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 5081) to provide for the creation of the Pan 
American Peoples Great Highway Commission, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


SecTion 1. (a) There is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Pan American People’s Great Highway Commission 
(hereinafter in this act referred to as the commission), and to be 
composed of the following: 

(1) The Secretary of State. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury, 

(3) The Secretary of War. 

(4) The Attorney General. 

(5) The Postmaster General. 

(6) The Secretary of the Navy. 

(7) The Secretary of the Interior. 

(8) The Secretary of Agriculture. 

(9) The Secretary of Commerce, 

(10) The Secretary of Labor. 

(11) The Director General, Pan American Union. 

(12) Three individuals appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, The President shall appoint one 
of the individual commissioners as chairman of the commission. No 
more than two of such individuals shall be from the same political 
party. (b) The three individual commissioners shall constitute an 
executive committee and carry on such work as may be directed by 
the commission. (c) Vacancies in the commission shall not impair 
the power of the remaining members to execute the functions of the 
commission, and shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointments. A majority of the commissioners shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the commission. (4d) 
The commission— 

(1) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(2) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(3) May accept the services of any person without compensation, 

SALARIES 

Sec. 2. Each appointed commissioner shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum, payable monthly, together with neces- 
sary traveling expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by 
law, while away from his official residence in the performance of duties 
required by this act. The commissioners ex officio shall receive no 
additional compensation for their services as commissioners. 

PERSONNEL AND EXPENDITURES 


Src. 3. The commission may, (1) without regard to the civil service 
laws, appoint a consulting engineer, with or without salary; and if 
paid a salary shall receive $6,000 per annum; (2) appoint a chief en- 
gineer who shall receive a salary at the rate of $6,000 per annum; and 
(3) appoint, without regard to the civil service laws and without re- 
gard to the classification act of 1923, fix the salaries of such technical 
assistants and experts, translators, and such other officers, employees, 
and agents, and make such expenditures, including expenditures for 
personal services and rent at the seat of the Government and else- 
where; for law books, books of reference and periodicals; maps and 


equipments as may be found necessary for the execution of the func- 
tions vested in the commission; and as may be provided for by the 
Congress from time to time. All expenditures of the commission shal! 
be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers there- 
for approved by the chairman. 


SPECIAL DUTIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the immediate duty of the individual commis- 
sioners, in a body or singly, and at various times, to visit Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Canada and explain fully to the various goy 
ernment officials the purposes for which the commission is created; 
(b) to confer with the government officials of the 17 Republics; determine 
means and plans to promote and procure the establishment and upkeep 
of a continuous improved highway to be opened in the shortest possible 
time for lawful traffic from Canada across the United States and across 
the 17 Republics; to link together the capitals of the 19 countries by 
the main highway or by a branch highway; that the highway should 
be in every particular an up-to-date first-class surfaced highway, built 
of the best permanent materials and workmanship known in highway 
construction suitable for automobile and motor-truck traffic and other 
lawful traffic; that the rights of way through the tropical forests 
and jungle should be in width fully 200 feet or more, with at least 
a 24-foot surfaced highway located wherever most desirable on the right 
of way; that it is of special importance that the right of way through 
the dense forests and jungle should be kept clean of brush and trees 
in order to aftord a possible landing place for aircraft when suddenly 
forced down by storms, engine trouble, lack of fuel, or other causes, 
and that regular landing fields should be provided for at proper loca 
tions along the highway; that the dirigible is obviously soon to become 
an important factor in the transport of passengers, mails, and express 
freights within as well as between the nations; that the highway 
should afford an opportunity for a safe forced landing and for securing 
aid from people near the accident; that it is plain that the automobile, 
motor truck, and aircraft are a necessary equipment for the peoples 
and governments of all of the nations, and that the highway is as 
important for one as for another nation in the development of country, 
of commerce, and of social, economical, and political affairs; that upon 
all of the peoples and their respective governments the construction and 
upkeep of the highway within their respective borders shall rest en 
tirely ; that the commission, cooperating with the officials of the various 
nations, may give its friendly approval to plans for construction and up- 
keep of the highway along the most direct and feasible route from 
border to border, and give its moral support to the various republics 
which may issue highway bonds or other class of financial obligations 
in order to secure funds from bankers and financial houses to cover 
construction and maintenance of such parts of the highway approved; 
(c) the commission shall confer with Canadian officials and determine 
which border point presents the most advantageous junction with 
Canadian highways, now in operation or under construction; for ex- 
ample, in case that Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Canada, are selected 
as the most advantageous connecting point for the junction of the high- 
way with the Canadian highways, or any other place or point; (d) the 
commission is authorized to make preliminary examinations with the 
view to the construction of the highway from such Canadian junction 
point as designated by the commission, and running in a southerly 
direction to the Mexican frontier; the highway route to be as direct as 
practicable between such points except where, in the judgment of the 
commission, physical conditions, excessive costs, or other reasons render 
deviation necessary ; making use of any part of the route for the inter 
national highway any local highway or portion thereof which has been 
constructed or is under construction; (e) the commission shall confer 
with the Government officials of Mexico and, with their sanction, de- 
termine the border point presenting the most advantageous junction 
with Mexican highways now in operation or under construction, to 
cross Mexico to the Guatemala frontier. For example, in case that 
Laredo, Tex., and Laredo, Mexico, are agreed upon as the most ad 
vantageous junction point, then, the commission will complete its 
studies of the proposed cross-country highway from Canada to the 
Mexican border. The highway from Canada to the Mexican border 
shail be named the Pan American peoples great highway; (f) the 
commission and its engineers shall offer their personal assistance in «ll 
matters to hasten the work in all of the countries, the object being to 
stimulate the interest in the project; secure surveys, and actual con- 
struction to be commenced as near simultaneously as possible within all 
countries. 

REPORT 


Sec. 5. The commission shall submit to the Congress a preliminary 
report of the examinations, maps, and surveys of the proposed high 
way across the United States; reports of understandings with the 
respective officials of the 18 countries named, on or before two years 
after the passage of this act; and may make from time to time sucli 
other reports as the commission may deem advisable. 
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APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 6. There fs hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200,000 
to be available until expended for expenses incurred in the adminis- 
tration of the functions vested in the commission by this act. The 
terms of office of the three individual directors shall expire, one at 
the end of the fourth year, one at the end of the fifth year, and 
at the end of the sixth year after the date of their appoint- 
ment conditionally that they may be removed at the pleasure ef the 
President. Other members of the commission appointed by virtue of 
neir official positions, shall serve as such members only during their 
incumbency in their respective offices. Any member appointed to fill 

vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 

edecessor was appointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
erm of his predecessor. 


LIABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Sec. 7. The United States shall liability, 
indirectly, for the construction, upkeep of 
posed highway beyond its borders. 


assume no 
equipment, and 


directly or 
the pro- 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHARGES OF SALE OF POLITICAL INFLUENCE 

The resolution (S. Res. 338) to investigate the charges of 
barter and sale of political influence in connection with Federal 
appointments was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsrivania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 

The bill (S. 5449) to authorize a permanent annual appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized to be permanently appro- 
priated for each year, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
appropriated, the sum of $50,000, to be paid to the Gorgas Me- 


wise 
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morial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine (Inc.), for the | 
maintenance of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, upon condition (1) | 
that the Republic of Panama complete the construction of such labora- | 


tory upon the site donated by such Republic for the Research Institute 
at Panama of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine; (2) that South American and Central American 
covernments contribute annually for the maintenance of such labora- 

ry sums equaling in the aggregate one-half the annual appropriation 
authorized by this act; and (3) that the United States be represented 
permanently on the board or council directing the administration of 
ich laboratory on an equality with the South American and Central 
\merican governments contributing to the maintenance of such labora- 
The Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
ne shall make a full report to Congress on the first Monday of 


tory. 


December of each year as to the administration of the Gorgas Memorial | 


Laboratory. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without 


amendment, | 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, | 


aud passed. . 
PAY TO SURGEONS ON ALASKA RAILROAD 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 96) to authorize the Presi- | 
dent to pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such | 


sums as may be due them under agreement with the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission or the Alaska Railroad was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

DAVID BARKER 


The bill (H. R. 5082) for the relief of David Barker was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS MALEY 

The bill (H. R. 8852) for the relief of Thomas Maley, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 
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The biJl (H. R. 15539) relating to certain cotton reports of 
the Secretary of Agriculture was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

LIST OF INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is almost 11 o'clock, and I 
ask unanimous consent for the printing of a list of employees 
in the public debt section and the income tax unit of the 
Internal Revenue Department from January 1, 1926, to Janv- 
ary 1, 1927, with their legal residences, salaries, and so forth, 
as contained in a letter of the Civil Service Commission sent 
in reply to Senate Resolution 345, introduced by me. I want to 
have it printed as a public document for the use of the Senate 
and House and the pablic. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to know something about what 
it weuld cost. Why not let it go to the Committee on Printing? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has been referred to the committee, but 
the session is near its close and I want to be sure to have it 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair is no longer chairman of the Committee on Printing, but 
the Chair knows that the matter has not been referred to the 
Committee on Printing for any estimate of the cost. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16551) to permit 
the granting of Federal aid in respect of certain roads and 
bridges, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14718) for the promotion and re- 
tirement of William H. Santelmann, leader of the United States 
Marine Band, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1675) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12813) for the relief of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation (Ltd.) (Rept. No. 1676) ; 

A bill (H. R. 17063) for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A, N. 
Ross (Rept. No. 1677) ; 

A bill (H. R. 16311) for the relief of the First National Bank, 
Savanna, Ill. (Rept. No. 1678) ; 

A bill (H. R. 17280) for the relief of Olof Nelson (Rept. No. 
1679) ; 

A bill (H. R. 16224) for the relief of the DeWitt County 
National Bank, of Clinton, Ill. (Rept. No. 1680) ; 

A bill (H. R. 15181) for the relief of S. K. Truby (Rept. No. 
1681) ; 

A bill (H. R. 12623) for the relief 
steamer Squantum (Rept. No. 1682) ; 

A bill (H. R. 12625) for the relief of the owner of scow 6517 
(Rept. No. 1688) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 16080) 
(Rept. No. 1684). 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6588) for the relief of Franklin Mott 
Gunther, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1685) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to whieh were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon; 

A bill (S. 5385) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, 
to Whaler Island in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, 
Calif., for purposes of a public wharf (Rept. No. 1686) ; 

A bili (H. R. 11487) granting a right of way to the county 
of Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for 
highway purposes (Rept. No. 1687) ; 

A bill (H. R. 15650) to amend section 10 of the act en- 
titled “ An act extending the homestead laws and providing for 
right of way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L., p. 409) 
(Rept. No. 1688) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 16110) to amend sections 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, relating to isolated 


of the owner of the 


for the relief of Calvin H. Burkhead 


| tracts of public land (Rept. No. 1689). 


Mr. STANFIELD also, from the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15018) 


The bill (H. R. 12065) to amend the interstate commerce act | validating certain applications for, and entries of public lands, 


and the transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 


| 


| 


reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1690) thereon. 
He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 


the bill (S. 4239) for the relief of homestead settlers on the 
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drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1691) thereon. 
INVESTIGATION OF CONTRACT WITH FRED HERRICK 
Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 379), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditure to be made under authority 
of Senate Resolution No. 332, agreed to January 31, 1927, be, and 
the same hereby is, increased from $3,000 to $4,255.82. 


ADJOURN MENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 11 o’clock hav- 
ing arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement previ- 
ously entered into, the Senate will stand in adjournment until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 11 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, March 1, 1927, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 28, 
1927 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Joseph C. Swann, of Wedowee, Ala., to be collector of cus- 
toms for Customs Collection District No. 19, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala., in place of A. R. Noble, whose term of office 
expired May 18, 1926. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Arthur R. Clark, of Illinois, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Illinois, vice James A. White, term expired. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Commander Arthur S. Dysart to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 7th day of December 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Albert C. Cook, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the navy, from the Sth day of October, 1926. 

Medical Inspector Thurlow W. Reed to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the Ist day of 
July, 1926. 

The following-named passed assistant dental surgeons to 
be dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
commander, from the Ist day of July, 1926: 

Edward A. Hyland. 

Robert M. Askin. 

Dental Surg. Harry E. Harvey to be a dental surgeon in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of 
August, 1926. 

Pay Inspector John N. Jordan to be a pay director in the 
Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 4th day of October, 
1925. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 1st day of July, 
1926 : 

Emory D. Stanley. 

William J. Hine. 

Brantz Mayer. 

Paymaster Smith Hempstone to be a pay inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of 
August, 1926. 

Machinist Clarence C. McDow to be a chief machinist in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 
August, 1926. 


Joseph E. McDonald» 
Thomas P. Ballenger. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Alfred R. Kleindienst to be postmaster at Winslow, Ariz., in 
place of A. R. Kleindienst. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 
CALIFORNIA 
Paul Huneke to be postmaster at Lemoncove, Calif., in place 
of Paul Huneke. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1926. 
George P. Ide to be postmaster at Orcutt, Cslif., in place of 
G. P. Ide. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
IDAHO 
Wilber J. Selby to be postmaster at Eagle, Idaho, in place of 
L. E. Diehl, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
Thomas Turigliatto to be postmaster at Benld, IIL, in place 
of Thomas Turigliatto. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 28, 1926. 
A. Luella Smith to be postmaster at Chatham, IIL, in place of 
A. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1927. 
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William A. Fay to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Il, in place 
of W. A. Fay. Inecuwmbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 
Catherine T. Mason to be postmaster at Prairie View, Ill. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
Doris Shuck to be postmaster at Williamsville, Ill, in place 
of W. D. Shuck, deceased. 
INDIANA 


Charles G. Hunter to be postmaster at Columbus, Ind., in 
place of H. J. Tooley. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1927. 

IOWA 

Alfred G. Rigby to be postmaster at Independence, Iowa, in 
place of A. G. Rigby. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 
1926. 

KANSAS 


Louisa Allender to be postmaster at Axtell, Kans., in place of 
Louisa Allender. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Howard F. Heleker to be postmaster at Frankfort, Kans., in 
place of H. F. Heleker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Horace A. Fink to be postmaster at Russell, Kans., in place 
of H. A. Fink. Incumbent’s commission expired December 28, 
1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Samuel L. Wildes to be postmaster at Montague, Mass., in 
place of S. L. Wildes. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
6, 1925. 

Raymond F. Gurney to be postmaster at Wilbraham, Mass. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


MINNESOTA 


Herman Herder to be postmaster at Jordan, Minn., in place 
of Herman Herder. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
6, 1927. 

Howard O. Haggberg to be postmaster at Isle, Minn., in place 
of Percy Cole, removed. 

Edward J. Soland to be postmaster at Oklee, Minn., in place 
of KE, J. Soland. Incumbent’s commission expired November 17, 
1925. 

MONTANA 


Fred W. Handel to be postmaster at Musselshell, Mont., in 
place of Lunsford Miles, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Charles C. Mills to be postmaster at Carroll, Nebr., in place 
of Joseph Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1926. 

Charles M. Steil to be postmaster at Scribner, Nebr., in place 
of C. M. Steil. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1927. 

OHIO 


Harry W. McKinstry to be postmaster at Athens, Ohio, in 
place of H. W. McKinstry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 13, 1926. 

sPENNSYLVANIA 


William F. Houser, sr., to be postmaster at Middletown, Pa., 
in place of W. F. Houser, sr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 24, 1926. 

Mark Mumma to be postmaster at Steelton, Pa., in place of 
Mark Mumma. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1926. 

George S. J. Keen to be postmaster at Wiconisco, Pa., in 
place of G. S. J. Keen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
15, 1926. 

PORTO RICO 


Jenaro Vazquez to be postmaster at Central Aguirre, P. R., 
in place of Carmelo Oben, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Irene G. Ferguson to be postmaster at Hearne, Tex., in place 
of ©. J. Hostrasser. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1927. 

UTAH 


Emerson B. Nason to be postmaster at Svldiers Summit, Utah, 
in place of ER. B. Nason. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927. 

VIRGINIA 


Neville L. Adams to be postmaster at Gretna, Va., in place of 
O. M. Colbert. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1926. 











WASHINGTON 

Joseph L. Milner to be postmaster at Almira, Wash., in place 
of J. L. Milner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
24, 1927. 

Inez G. Spencer to be postmaster at Creston, Wash., in place 
of I. G. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
24, 1927. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert L. Raymond to be postmaster at Campbellsport, Wis., 
in place of William Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1927. 

Arne C, Eckardt to be postmaster at Kiel, Wis., in place of 
A. C. Eckardt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 
1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 28, 
1927 
MEMBER Boarp OF MEDIATION 
John Williams to be a member of the Board of Mediation. 
SuRVEYoR or Customs 
James E. Rininger to be surveyor of customs in customs col- 
lection district No. 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNITED States District JUDGE 
John H. McNary to be United States district judge, district of 
Oregon, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Charles L. Redding to be United States attorney, southern 
district of Georgia. 
Bennett BE. Rhinehart to be United States attorney, northern 
district of Iowa. 
Oliver D. Burden to be United States attorney, northern dis- 
trict of New York. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be rear admiral 
Frank H. Clark. 
UNITED States Coast GUARD 


To be temporary ensign 
Roland BE. Simpson. 
Crv1z SERVICE COMMISSION 
To be chief examiner 
Fay C. Brown. 
PoOSTMASTERS 

ILLINOIS 
John R. Funkhouser, Albion. 
William E. Thompson, Ferris, 
Blanche V. Anderson, Leland. 
Russell Young, Rossville. 

IOWA 

Frank P. Rotton, Essex. 
William J. Campbell, Jesup. 
Merle B. Camerer, Oto. 
Fred A. Hall, Van Wert. 

KENTUCKY 
Edward R. Lafferty, Cave City. 
Frank W. Stith, Falmouth. 
Grant North, Hustonville. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Albert Holway, Bournedale. 
Edgar O. Dewey, Reading. 

MICHIGAN 
James W. Cobb, Birmingham. 

MINNESOTA 
Claude C. Stubbe, Ashby. 
Gertrude S. Dyson, Becker. 
J. Arthur Johnson, Center City. 
Walter B. Brown, Chisholm. 
Adolph Johnson, Clarks Grove. 
Nels A. Thorson, Crookston. 
Francis P. Kielty, De Graff. 
Mathias R. Hannula, Embarrass, 
Mott M. Anderson, Hammond. 
William Guenther, Hokah. 
James H. Phelps, Litchfield. 
William H. Wright, Montrose. 
Charles W. Field, Northome. 
Lena Edstrom, Sandstone. 
Marion E. Isherwood, Sebeka. 
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Harry H. Johnson, Spring Valley. 

Ddith L. Barry, Utica. 

Hugh R. Smith, Wabasha. 

Maggie N. Halgren, Wahkon. 

Jennie M. Wurst, Watkins. 

Charles H. Wise, Wayzata. 

Emory B. Linsley, Willow River. 
NEW JERSEY 

Horace Ricker, Bloomingdale. 

Elmer G. Houghton, Cranford. 

Milton K. Thorp, Hackettstown, 

Thomas J. Raber, Hampton. 

Arthur J. Halladay, Kenilworth. 
NEW MEXICO 

Ona Tudor, East Vaughn. 

John N. Norviel, Hatch. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Eli D. Byrd, Ronda. 

David E. Penland, Weaverville. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Walter L. Saunders, Ellendale. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Chestina M. Smith, Centralia. 

Shem 8S. Aurand, Milroy. 

Ira B. Jones, Minersville. 

George D. Claassen, Natrona. 

J. Ray Frankhouser, Newton Hamilton. 

Edward W. Workley, Smethport. 


WASHINGTON 

Levi H. Niles, Ephrata. 

Thomas A. Graham, Goldendale. 

tdward C. Campbell, Kettle Falls. 

John F. Samson, Oroville. 

Andrew J. Cosser, Port Angeles. 

Matthew W. Miller, Waterville. 
WISCONSIN 

Henry R. Pruemers, Burlington. 

Mrs. Elden T. Bentsen, College Camp. 

Edith Butler, Nashotah. 

Robert C. Bulkley, Whitewater. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 28, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, be Thou the glory and the ex- 
ultation of our hearts. There is nothing sweeter in heaven 
and earth than Thy love, and nothing more thoroughly known. 
O as Thou dost make the sun to shine on the evil and the good 
and sendest rain on the just and the unjust, share with us this 
wonderful virtue, that we may have consideration and charity 
for all men. It is our duty to love and seek the highest; alas 
if our thoughts but shame us. Do Thou let the measure of 
our hate for sin be the measure of our love for Thee. Give us 
the courage of faith for this day. In the name of Jesus. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 


1927, and of Sunday, February 27, 


February 26, 
1927, was read and approved. 
PRESERVATION OF ORDER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement 
and asks the attention of Members. Paragraph 2 of Rule I, 
providing for the duties of the Speaker of the House, reads 
as follows: 


He shall preserve order and decorum, and in case of disturbance or 
disorderly conduct in the galleries or in the lobby may cause the same 
to be cleared. 


The Chair feels that it is his duty, certainly during the re 
maining days of this session, to see that that rule is carried 
out not only in the spirit but in the letter. [Applause.|] A 
large amount of business remains to be transacted—business 
of great importance—and it ought to proceed with reasonable 
dispatch. It is impossible to conduct the public business in the 
remaining days of the session unless order is preserved. The 
Chair thinks it his duty to carry out that rule, and he asks the 
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cooperation of the Members to assist him. The fact is that 
from now until the Congress adjourns the public business will 
not proceed unless the House is in order. [Applause.] 

PUBLIC BUILDING PROJECTS 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I desire to submit for printing under the rule 
a privileged report from the Committee on Appropriations, 
accompunying the bill H. R. 17355, making appropriations for 
public building projects. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Appropriations on the 
bill H. R. 17355, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17355) 
projects. 

The SPEAKER. 
printed. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves all 
points of order. 


making appropriations for public building 


Referred to the Union Calendar and ordered 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that 
enrolled House bills of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 5028. An act for the promotion of certain officers of the 
United States Army now on the retired list; 

H. R. 15641. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
department of highways and public works of the State of Ten- 
nessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Clinch River, in Hancock County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 14930. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., to 
a point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio; 


H. R. 16282. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 
Nebraska-lowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- | 


struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River ; 


H. R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 


operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between | 
Carroliton, Carroll County, Ky., and a point directly across the | 


river in Switzerland County, Ind.; and 


H. R. 17128. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River and permitting 
the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of Indiana 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge. 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to Senate bills and 
Senate joint resolution of the following titles: 
.179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil; 
. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer ; 
2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 
. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich ; 
. 5722. An act to authorize the construction of new conserv- 
atories and other necessary buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden ; 
S. 5744. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell certain land to the First Baptist Chureh, of Oxford, N. C.; 
S 


» 
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Ohio River Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 138, 1926, as amended ; 

S. 5791. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Mount Carmel, I11.; 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution correcting description of lands 


granted to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit of | 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts by en- 
rolled bill S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress ; 
H. R. 17264. Ap act to extend the times for commencing and 


completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash | 


River at the city of Mount Carmel, IIl.; and 
H. J. Res. 332. House joint resolution to correct an error in 
Public No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 


the bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the govern- 


that committee had examined and found truly | 


.5762. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled | 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County | 
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ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 16800, which the Clerk will 
report. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


| CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16800) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
| in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, having met, 
| after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
| do recommend to their respective Houses as-follows: 
| That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 7, 
8, 11, 18, 22, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 39, 40, 42, 43, 45, 49, 51, 52, 

54, 55, 73, and 74. 
| That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
} 


23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 37, 44, 46, 47, 48, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 68, 70, 75, and 76, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert: “ $50,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert: “ $231,560”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Corporation counsel, including extra compensation as gen- 
eral counsel of the Public Utilities Commission, $7,500, and 
other personal services in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923, $38,460; in all, $45,960.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert: “* $25,300,” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert: “ $50,000,” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert: “ $194,100,” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: 

“Northwest: West side of Piney Branch Road, Van Buren 
Street to Butternut Street, $15,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
| lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: “First Street to Subway, $13,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “ Northwest: Sheridan Street, Blair Road to Third 
Street, Sheridan Street, Fourth Street to Fifth Street, and 
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Fourth Street, Rittenhouse Street to Sheridan Street, $28,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: “ Omit 
the matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. ! 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, | 
and agree to the same With an amendment, as follows: In lieu | 
of the sum proposed, 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In | 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: 

* For the purchase of land adjoining or in the vicinity of the 
site on Grant Road now owned by the District of Columbia ;” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“For capture of person or persons who committed a horrible 
crime, to wit: Criminal assault at the Capitol Grounds the 
night of February 18, 1927, $1,000, to be available immediately.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 


“ COLUMBIA HOSPITFAL 


insert: “$1,486,500”; and the Senate 


AND LYING-IN ASYLUM 


“For general repairs and for additional construction, includ- 
ing labor and material, and for expenses of heat, light, and 
power required in and about the operation of the hospital there 
is hereby reappropriated the sum of $15,000 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation ‘Support of Convicts, District 
of Columbia, 1925,’ to be expended in the discretion and under 
the direction of the Architect of the Capitol.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert: “$400”; and the | 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, | 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: | 
“ $358,000, together with the sum of $77,000 of the unobligated | 
balance of the appropriation ‘ Street improvements, District of | 
Columbia, 1925,’ which is hereby reappropriated”; and the | 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, | 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: “ not exceed- | 
ing $95,000 for the improvement of Meridian Hill Park, includ- 
ing continuation of construction of the wall and main entrance 
on Sixteenth Street, the wall on Fifteenth Street, and com- 
mencement of construction of the wall on W Street, from 
Vifteenth Street to Sixteenth Street, together with entrances 
to the park, and grading, all in accordance with plans to be 
approved by the Fine Arts Commission”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ $2,500"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and | 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“In addition to the foregoing appropriation for the National | 
Capital Park and Planning Commission there is reappropriated, 
subject to the limitation as to price carried in such appropria- 
tion which may be paid for property acquired for park and play- 
ground purposes, the sum of $180,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ance of the appropriation “ Metropolitan police, District of Co- 
lumbia, 1925,” and the sum of $120,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ance of the appropriation “Fire department, District of Co- 
lumbia, 1925,” and the total sum made available by this act for 
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the National Capital Park and Planning Commission shall be 
available immediately.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“For 9,000 feet of 12-inch main in Alabama Avenue SE., 
from Branch Avenue to the District line, there is hereby reap- 
propriated the sum of $42,800 of the unobligated balance of 
the appropriation ‘ Public Schools, District of Columbia, 1925.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: “ regulations and schedules”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

FRANK H. FuNK, 
Rosert G. SIMMONS, 
Grorce HoLpEN TINKHAM, 
ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN 

(Except as to amendments 45, 66, and 67), 
Ross A, COoLuLins, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
L. C, PHIprs, 
W. L. JONEs, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
CARTER GLASS, 
JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part ggainst the revenues of such Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, submit the following written statement explaining the 
effect of the action agreed on by the conference committee and 
submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On Nos. 1 and 2: Appropriates $50,000 for personal services, 
purchasing division, instead of $45,560, as proposed by the 
House, and $52,700, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 3: Perfects the provision with respect to compensation 
of the property and disbursing officer for the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia. 

On No. 4: Appropriates $7,500 for compensation of corporation 
counsel, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $6,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and appropriates $38,460 for personal 
services under the corporation counsel, instead of $34,860, as 


proposed by the Senate, and $40,000, as proposed by the House. 


On No. 5: Fixes the apportionment of appropriations for the 
use of the municipal architect in payment for personal services 
at 2% per cent of such appropriations, as proposed by the 
House, instead of 3 per cent, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 6 and 7, relating to the office of the Director of 
Traffic: Appropriates $25,300 for personal services instead of 
$19,360, as proposed by the House, and $28,540, as proposed by 
the Senate, and appropriates $70,000 for miscellaneous expenses, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $75,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 8: Restores the matter proposed by the House deny- 
ing the use of any appropriation for building, installing, and 
maintaining street car loading platforms and lights employed 
to distinguish same. 

On No. 9: Appropriates $10,900 for miscellaneous and con- 
tingent expenses, office of register of wills, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $9,400, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 10 and 11, relating to the contingent appropriation : 
Appropriates $50,000, instead of $49,000, as proposed by the 


| House, and $51,000, as proposed by the Senate, and strikes out 


the proposal of the Senate which would permit of printing a 
separate schedule or list of supplies and materials not embraced 
by the general schedule of supplies of the General Supply Com- 
mittee. 

On No. 12: Appropriates $2.500, as proposed by the Senate. 
for the purchase of one passenger-carrying automobile for the 
executive office of the District of Columbia. 

On Nos. 13 and 14: Strikes out the proposal of the House 
with respect to notices of sales of property for overdue taxes, 
and appropriates $6,000, as proposed by the Senate, for pub- 
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lishing the delinquent tax list in two daily newspapers and for 
advertising that such delinquent tax list has been published. 

On No. 15: Appropriates $250, as proposed by the Senate, for 
aid in support of the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. 

On Nos. 16 to 19, inclusive, relating to street f#mprove- 
ments out of general revenues: Appropriates $4,900 and $4,500, 
as proposed by the Senate, for paving sections of Forty-fourth 
Place, NW., and Twelfth Place, NE., respectively, and restores 
the appropriation of $5,000, proposed by the House, for grad- 
ing in Fifty-seventh Street, NE. 

On Nos. 20 to 43, inclusive, relating to street improvements 
out of the gasoline-tax fund: Appropriates $28,000 and $5,500, 
as proposed by the Senate, for paving sections of Minnesota 
Avenue SE., and B Street NE., respectively; appropriates $16,- 
000, as proposed by the House, instead of $32,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for paving in E Street NE.; apprepriates $10,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for widening and repaving H 
Street NW., from Seventeenth to Eighteenth Street; appro- 
priates $15,000 for paving the west side of a section of Piney 
Branch Road NW., instead of $30,000, as proposed by the 
Ilouse, far paving both sides of such section of such road; 
appropriates $13,000 for paving in Van Buren Street NW., 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $8,400, as proposed by 
the House; appropriates $15,000, as proposed by the House, 
for paving in R Street NW., instead of $7,500, as proposed 
by the Senate; appropriates $13,000, as proposed by the House, 
for paving in Thirty-sixth Street NW., instead of $6,500, as 
proposed by the Senate; strikes out the appropriation of 
$40,000 proposed by the Senate for paving a section of Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., strikes out the appropriations of $17,- 
300 and $6,000, proposed by the House, for paving in Ogden 
Street NW., and S Street NW., respectively; appropriates 
$8,300 and $9,600, as proposed by the Senate, for paving in 
Lowell Street, NW., and Forty-fifth Street NW., respectively ; 
restores the appropriations of $50,000 and $17,200, proposed 
by the House, for paving in Cleveland Avenue NW., and 
Forty-second Street NW., respectively; appropriates $15,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for paving in Eighteenth Street 
NE.; restores the appropriation, of $28,000 for paving in Sher- 
idan Street NW., proposed by the House, modified to eliminate 
the block between Third and Fourth Streets and to include 
the block—-Fourth Street, Rittenhouse to Sheridan Street; 
attaches as a condition to the appropriation for paving Audobon 
Terrace the proposal of the Senate that there be dedicated 
land necessary to make such street 160 feet in width; omits 
the appropriations proposed by the House and Senate, re- 
spectively, for widening and repaving Connecticut Avenue 
south of Dupont Circle; restores the appropriation of $90,000, 
proposed by the House for widening and repaving Connecticut 
Avenue from Dupont Circle to Florida Avenue NW.; and re- 
stores the appropriation of $70,000 proposed by the House for 
widening and repaving Thirteenth Street NW., from I Street 
to Massachusetts Avenue. 

On Nos. 42 and 43: Provides that repaving performed under 
the gasoline-tax fund shall be assessed in accordance with 
existing law, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 44: Makes the appropriation for an addition to the 
electrical department storehouse immediately available, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 45: Appropriates $5,662,640 for pay of school teachers 
and librarians, as proposed by the House, instead of $5,723,190, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 46: Corrects the printing of a subhead under public 
schools. 

On Nos. 47, 48, and 49, relating to school buildings: Appro- 
priates $12,500, as proposed by the Senate, on account of plans 
and specifications for a new school building in the vicinity of 
Nineteenth Street and Columbia Road NW., instead of $5,000, as 
proposed by the House; makes $50,000 immediately available 
for the preparation of plans of school buildings, as proposed by 
the Senate; and provides, as proposed by the House, that $300,- 
000 of the total sum appropriated on account of school buildings 
shall be charged to the special fund created by the act of 
February 2, 1925. 

On Nos. 50 to 56, inclusive, relating to school and playground 
Restores the proposal of the House for the acquisition of 
land adjoining the site at present owned on Grant Road NW., 
modified to permit of purchase in the same vicinity, and strikes 
out the proposal of the Senate authorizing the sale of the site 
at present owned if the adjoining tract can not be procured at 
a reasonable figure and the use of the proceeds in buying a site 
elsewhere; strikes out the proposal of the Senate for the pur- 
chase of land in the vicinity of the Harrison School; extends 
the period of the exception of $154,000 of the current. appropria- 
tion for the purchase of school and playground sites from the 
operation of the price limitation carried in such appropriation 


sites: 
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from June 30, 1927, as proposed by the House, to December 31, 
1927, as proposed by the Senate; strikes out the appropriations 
of $10,000 and $50,000, proposed by the Senate, for the purchase 
of land in the vicinity of the Crummell School and the Park- 
view School, respectively: and excepts the appropriation of 
$125,006 for an athletic field for Western High School from the 
limitation as to price based on assessed value, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 57: Excepts from the appropriation for printing and 
binding for the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia the expense of printing records and briefs 
in cases in which the United States is a party, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 58: Continues during the fiscal year 1928 the avail- 
ability of the appropriation for the fiseal year 1927 for home 
care for dependent children, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 59 to 63, inclusive, relating to the Reformatory: Ap- 
propriates $73,000 on account of construction of buildings, ete., 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $53,000, as proposed by the 
House; makes the maintenance appropriation available for the 
“purchase of materials and supplies,” as proposed by the 
Senate; appropriates for maintenance $106,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $103,500, as proposed by the House: and 
appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, $1,000 for the capture 
of the person or persons guilty of criminally assaulting a woman 
in the Capitol Grounds on the evening of February 18, 1927, 
amended so as to make the sum available immediately. 

On No. 64: Makes a reappropriation of $15,000 on account 
of the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, 
instead of a direct appropriation of $15,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 65: Makes provision for traveling expenses of mem- 
bers of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, limiting such expense to $400 instead of 
$300, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 66 to 70, inclusive, relating to public buildings and 
public parks: Makes $95,000 of the appropriation for general 
expenses available for the further development of Meridian 
Hill Park, instead of $23,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$160,000, as proposed by the Senate, and in lieu of a direct 
appropriation to meet the increase, as proposed by the Senate, 
makes a reappropriation of $77,000; authorizes the expendi- 
ture of not to exceed $5,000 for engaging architectural or other 
professional services, without reference to the classification act 
of 1923 or civil-service rules, as proposed by the Senate ; author- 
izes the expenditure of not to exceed $2,500 of the appropria- 
tion for the construction of two bathing pools for the employ- 
ment of engineering or other professional services, without 
reference to the classification act of 1923 or civil-service rules, 
as proposed by the Senate, except that the amount is reduced 
from $5,000 to $2,500; and appropriates $25,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for repairing and continuing the construction of 
a sea wall in the Potomac River above the north boundary line 
of Potomac Park. 

On No. 71: In lieu of the appropriation of $600,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for the acquisition of the so-called Patterson 
tract, or a portion thereof, reappropriates $300,000 of unob- 
ligated balances as an addition to the appropriation for the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, to be subject 
to the limitation as to price carried in the appropriation for 
such commission. 

On Nos. 72 to 75, inclusive, relating to the water department: 
In lieu of the direct appropriation of $42,800 proposed by the Sen- 
ate for laying a water main in Alabama Avenue SE., reap- 
propriates $42,800 of an unobligated balance; provides for 
charging the appropriation of $700,000 for laying water main 
and for an addition to Reno Reservoir in the manner proposed 
by the House instead of as proposed by the Senate, and pro- 
vides that such work shall be done under the office of the 
United States Engineer, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 76: Permits the employment of five inspectors in the 
sewer department, employed under section 2 of the bill, for a 
longer period than nine months during the fiscal year 1927, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 77: Requires purchases to be made as far as possible 
in accordance with the regulations and schedules of the General 
Supply Committee when not procurable from the various serv- 
ices of the Government of the United States. 

FRANK H. FUNK, 
Ropert G. SIMMONS, 
GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
ANTHONY J. GRIFFLY.. 
(Except as to amendments 45, 66, and 67), . 
Ross A. COLLINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, this bill, as it passed the House, 
carried appropriations totalling $36,215,695. As passed by the 
Senate it carried $37,077,875, an increase of $862,180; as agreed 
to in conference, the bill carries $36,282,385, .or $66,690 more 
than when passed by the House, $795,490 less than when passed 
by the Senate, and $604 less than the Budget estimate. The 
$66,690 your conferees have agreed to of tha total Senate in- 
crease of $862,180 is distributed as follows: 


i. ,.lUm OT eS ee EES $4, 440 
Corporation counsel, ealareaes... ....ucuccwcccnenscsns minus_— 40 
aa er et? 5, 940 
Register of wills, contingent expenses__..................__ 1, 500 
Contingent expenses, District of Columbia_............--.--. 1, 000 
Paveae Gi eka ite teins keiiiednhitdlincinindniicianbinhts 2, 500 
Advertising notices of taxes in arrears__.........__--_ sitdhiieahoen 6, 000 
National conference of commissioners on uniform State laws—-- 250 
Street improvements, specific items......_......._____ minus... 10, 900 
School buildings (plans for building in vicinity of Nine- 
lM! CU ON | See Ee 7, 500 
Reformatory: 
For accelerating constructibn_............._.- $20, 000 
‘on ee 2, 500 
TELL DE LLL DA 1, 000 
een Ue ie 
Sea wall above north boundary of Potomac Park __-...----~~~- 25, 000 
ities tiiataiaiiy tii tetanic ian tian 66, 690 


Apart from the direct appropriations, I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the conferees propose, in lieu of direct 
appropriations proposed by the Senate, the reappropriation of 
certain unobligated balances to the extent of $454,800, divided 
as follows: 


Columbia Hospital and Lying-in Asylum_..-.....------- ~~ $15, 000 
Development of Meridian Hill Park... ...--.------_ 77, Goo 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission— . 300, 000 


Laying water main in Alabama Avenue SH. ~-...-...- ~~ 42, 800 





434, 800 


Only two or three of the amendments of the Senate heve any 
particular significance. 

One relates to delinquent taxes. The House proposed that 
the tax-sale book be discontinued and the copy used for printing 
same made available for public inspection. The Senate pro- 
poses as a substitute, to which your conferees have agreed, that 
the delinquent tax list be published in two daily newspapers, 
the papers to be selected through competitive proposals, and 
that notices of the publication of such list be separately adver- 
tised. 

On street-improvement work the outstanding change is the 
elimination of any provision for widening and repaying Conrec- 
ticut Avenue south of Dupont Circle and the restoration of the 
House proposal for widening and repaving Connecticut Avenue 
from Dupont Circle to Florida Avenue. 

Meridian Hill Park: Making $95,000 available for the fur- 
ther development of this park instead of $23,000, as proposed 
by the House, and $160,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Increasing the appropriation for the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission from $600,000 to $900,000, by 1eap- 
propriating $300,000 of unobligated balances. The Senate pro- 
posed a separate appropriation of $600,000 for the acquisition 
of the so-called Patterson tract or a portion thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no questions and if it is agreeable 
to my colleagues on the subcommittee, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

AMMUNITION DEPOT AT HAWTHORNE, NEV. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 5249. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 5249, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
INCORPORATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Lintuicum] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
from the time that man’s memory runneth not to the contrary 
commerce has ruled the world. The unerring finger of destiny 
points to those localities adaptable for commercial centers as 
the great and prosperous cities of the world. 

In the primitive days the family or the tribe produced alone 
for its consumption. As the family or tribe, however, increased 
the time came when there was an overproduction. ‘Towns 
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sprang up, and this overproduction was used to supply the 
wants of the inhabitants of these towns. Transportation, as it 
still exists in some of the old countries, was on the backs of 
individuals or on the backs of their domestic animals. The 
cost per ton-mile was very large, indeed. Then came a time 
when some one invented the use of the wheel in transportation. 
Imperfect, indeed, in the beginning, but gradually, through per- 
fection, it became of equal radius throughout and the cost per 
ton-mile was diminished. 

Thus sprang into existence the great cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. Caravans came from long 
distances and landed their products in these cities. Then came 
the time when the products were too large for home consumption 
and ships came to the rescue, carrying goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise to all parts of the Mediterranean, and some say as 
far off as the British Isles, and Phoenicia, with its commercial 
cities, became the great and prosperous country of the ancients. 
Merchants, manufacturers, and artisans sprang up in these 
great commercial centers and prosperity ruled. 

These merchants spread to various ports of the Mediterranean 
in order to enlarge business and represent their home cities. 
Then Pheenicians, in order to carry their trade farther afield, 
founded the city of Carthage, which became a great commercial 
and industrial center, and through its great generals Hannibal 
and Hasdrubal very nearly conquered the Roman _ world. 
Venice, built upon the islands of the sea as a protection from 
the inland country, through its commerce became wonderously 
prosperous and a strong ruling city. 

The mighty city of Alexandria, Egypt, founded by Alexander 
the Great, developed into a powerful commercial port by virtue 
of its location on the Mediterranean Sea and its wonderful 
harbor, and the further fact that it was the shipping point for 
the products of the fertile Nile Valley and country beyond. It 
was likewise the terminus of numerous caravans from Syria 
and enjoyed much of the prosperity derived from the wealth of 
the Indies passing through its port. 

Standing at its harbor entrance was one of the wonders of 
the world—the Colossus of Rhodes—a lighthouse which could 
be seen for many miles and which lighted the ships into the 
harbor of Alexandria. It was known during the century pre- 
ceding the Christian era as the capital of the Ptolemies, the 
most cultured, educated, and beautiful city in the world, all of 
which came by virtue of its location and the great commerce 
that it enjoyed. 

And so [ might enumerate the rising of many cities of ancient, 
medieval, and modern days which have grown into strength, 
prosperity, and greatness through their commercial opportuni- 
ties, and activities. Thus it was when our forefathers settled 
America ; they scanned the Atlantic coast for the best harbors 
for the metropolis of their respective States. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore have, as a consequence of 
this wise foresight, enjoyed great prosperity because of their 
wonderful harbors and the fact they served as ports for export 
and import trade for the fertile and trackless areas of the 
hinterland. New York, by virtue of the Hudson River bringing 
down the products of the Mohawk Valley and the lands beyond, 
became the most prominent and the largest of these port cities. 
At the time about which I speak the population of the three 
leading cities, compared with the present, was as follows: 


1827 1926 
OG gs iccacccititin necedaunamedetiditaindiisalmagiiey 238,000+- | 5, 924, 000 
A sntendndiacadinastiquisaubieis ciksichipalebouimabiiniadltaahiaiioa 75, 000+- 2, 008, 000 
75, 000+ 850, 000 


DN hits cocina nttitmticaiics dee adealiahaidliiaigve dargains 


The exports and imports which naturally passed through the 
respective ports mentioned above, were as follows: 








Exports Imports 
1827 | ail 
EA $23, 834, 137 $38, 719, 644 
hE LITE TTT IO TO RL RR 4, 516, 406 4, 105, 708 
INNS pthc dada ctitn na ddnwaticniiainitacnaninl 7, 575, 833 li, 212, 935 
1926 
3 oo cet iaeebepeckinlagnee een 1, 622, 693,691 | 2, 224, 886, 141 
a hacidiniteaena 97, 004, 956 | 195, 943, 799 
iia aissirwsitiiicntnencitintneiimiaiiiiinaaieinieiaieal | 129, 348, 128 106, 241, 448 
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At this auspicious period of 1827, or rather up to two years 
prior thereto, these three great cities of the Atlantic coast of 
which I shall mainly speak were apparently well satisfied with 
the progress and prosperity which they were respectively enjoy- 
ing. In 1825 an event happened which changed entirely the 
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satisfied and contented conditions of these cities. They were 
all enjoying up to that time commerce brought to their ports 
by water and land transportation, the one reaching those points 
available by water transportation and the other reaching those 
fertile Jands to the west, that rich, prosperous, and fertile coun- 
try now known as the Central West, by wagon trains and stage- 
coaches, In this year, New York opened for use the Erie Canal, 
giving water transportation through the Lakes to Buffalo and 
from Buffalo to Albany over this valuable inland waterway. 
The city of New York rapidly forged to the front as the chief 
seaport of the Nation, having connected with the Central West 
by means of what was then a splendid waterway and the cheap- 
est mode of transportation. This resulted in the reduction of 
the ton-mile cost, and more vessels began to come to her port 
for the transportation of travelers and of goods, wares, and 
merchandise to foreign countries. 

Laltimore merchants and leading citizens, realizing that 
business was leaving Baltimore port for that of New York, 
which had been so advantageously connected with the growing 
country to the west, began to wonder what should be done. 
They realized that the great wagon trains which traversed the 
national pike from the west to Baltimore and over those roads 
leading from the south and the north would be unable to com- 
pete for trade with the waterways leading to New York City. 
Various internal transportation improvements were considered ; 
one for the construction of a canal leading to Fort Cumberland 
and from there on to the Ohio, but this was both expensive and 
beyond Fort Cumberland practically impossible. This canal, 
was, however, constructed to Cumberland through the activities 
and appropriations of the United States, the State of Maryland, 
Washington City, Georgetown, Alexandria, Shepherdstown, and 
certain individuals, amounting to $3,609,000; but the link con- 
necting it with Baltimore along the Patapsco River was never 
built. Then it was proposed to connect with the Susquehanna 
and to reach the west through the Susquehanna Valley, but 
this was found impracticable. Thus stood matters at Baltimore, 
Which contained numerous wealthy citizens, bankers, mer- 
chants, exporters, and importers, all willing to pledge their 
money to some system of internal improvement by which they 
might compete with New York and Philadelphia, which was 
also spreading out, provided some plan could be agreed upon. 

It was at this momentous period in the history of the Monu- 
mental City that something happened which directed its course. 
Evan Thomas, brother to Philip E. Thomas, president of the 
Mechanics Bank, wrote a letter from Europe to his brother 
Philip stating he had come to Stockton and there found the 
Stockton & Darlington Railway successfully hauling coal and 
other private freight for more than 12 months past. He wrote 
in some detail of this railway and called particular attention 
to the fact that a railway had been designed to haul both 
passengers and freight frem Liverpool to Manchester, and ven- 
tured the opinion that drawing carriages upon iron rails might 
yet form a less expensive method of moving goods than was 
possible on the best form of a canal. 

This letter of Evan Thomas arrived at the opportune time. 
His brother, Philip, immediately took the matter up with Mr. 
George Brown, one of the leading bankers of Baltimore, the 
son of Alexander Brown, who had founded the first private 
banking house in America in 1800 at Baltimore, which is still 
in existence, Philip E. Thomas and George Brown concluded 
to call a meeting at the home of Mr. Brown in Holliday Street 
on the 12th of February, 1827. At this meeting the question 
of a railroad was fully discussed and strongly advocated, to ex- 
tend to the west as far as the Ohio River, thus bringing all 
that large section of our country in touch with the port of 
taltimore. This meeting adjourned, and at the second gather- 
ing some 25 of the leading merchants, bankers, and citizens 
of Laltimore were invited, among them the venerable Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, then more than 90 years of age. William Patterson 
was there, the man who had come to America and proved to 
be one of Baltimore’s wealthiest, most influential, and progres- 
sive citizens. This William Patterson was the father of Betsy 
Patterson, who afterwards married Jerome, the brother of 
Emperor Napoleon. He was elected chairman, and David 
Winchester secretary. The outcome of this gathering was the 
appointment of a committee to report upon the feasibility of a 
railroad from Baltimore to the Ohio. There was no delay as 
to the actions of this subcommittee, and one week later it ree- 
ommended to the full committee that a double-track railway be 
constructed along the easiest and most direct route from Balti- 
more to some point upon the Ohio River, and further recom- 
mended that a charter to incorporate the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway be requested of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
and that the capital stock be fixed at $5,000,000. Mr. John V. 
L. McMahon, then a young lawyer, who afterwards became one 
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of the most brilliant and distinguished members of that profes- 
sion in the country, was designated to draft the charter, and 
each member of the committee contributed $10 to pay for the 
sume. Later the proposed charter was taken to Annapolis, 
and with the exception of the change in the term “railway” 
to “railroad,” the charter was granted by the general assembly 
and has continued in existence without change from then until 
now ; and may I add it relieved the railroad from taxation. 
This charter was granted just 100 years ago to-day, where- 
fore we celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. On the 8th of 
March, 1827, the State of Virginia confirmed the charter, and 
on the 22d of February, 1828, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania did the same. Scharf, in his History of Maryland, says: 


The Baltimore & Ohio was not only the first railroad in the United 
States commenced for the actual traffic and commerce of the com- 
munity between two distant sections of the country, but it was the 
railroad upon which the first locomotive built in the United States 
was successfully introduced; that when steam made its appearance on 
the Liverpool! & Manchester Railroad in England it attracted great 
attention in this country, but there was this difficulty about introduc- 
ing an English engine on an American road: An English road was 
virtually straight, whereas the American road had curves sometimes 
of as small radius as 200 feet, and it was believed that this would 
prevent the use of locomotives on American roads. 


The following officers and directors were named on April 24. 
1827: 

President, Philip E. Thomas; treasurer, George Brown. Directors 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, William Patterson, Robert Oliver, Alex 
ander Brown, Isaac McKim, William Lorman, George Hoffman, Philip EB. 
Thomas, Thomas Ellicott, John B. Morris, Talbot Jones, William Steuart, 


These men were selected from the leading citizens of Balti- 
more, and the descendants of nearly all of them are still doing 
business in that great metropolis. 

The Baltimore & Ohio having been organized, the raising of 
the money was the next move. Maryland subscribed on March 
6, 1828, for $500,000 of its stock, this being the first legislative 
aid ever afforded a railroad corporation in the United States, 
and Baltimore City subscribed an equal amount. The books 
were opened for 12 days for the subscription of individuals, 
during which time applications were made for 48,781 shares, 
but as only 15,000 were available for individuals the stock had 
to be reapportioned. This showed abundantly the enthusiasm 
and the optimism of a citizenry in a project which had not yet 
been demonstrated in this country. 

A corps of engineers prepared to go to England to see what 
had been accomplished. Others were sent to examine the early 
coal railroads of this country at Honesdale and Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. While the directors at home, realizing the cost of the 
railroad, gratified their patrons by allowing them to double their 
stock subscriptions, so there was plenty of money available for 
the new railroad, and still no one knew what a railroad really 
was. The money provided, they prepared to build the railroad 
“toward the west.” Just where, it understood but vaguely: 
the bank of the Ohio was its most specific destination, but just 
where that bank could be reached was uncertain, though Wheel- 
ing was felt from the outset to be the most logical western 
terminus of the line; however, between Baltimore and Wheel- 
ing were 300 miles of difficult country to be crossed. Logically, 
the valley of the Potomac would form an important link of the 
route, but west of Cumberland, where that valley would have 
to be left behind, were the formidable Alleghenies—great moun- 
tains whose very greatness few Baltimoreans of that day could 
ever sense—and east of the Potomac—between Point of Rocks 
and Baltimore—there was also a rough territory with which 
Maryland folk in general were much more familiar. 

Into this easterly territory the first surveyors plunged. These 
men were, for the most part, drawn from the United States 
Army. Outside of West Point there was little technical or engi- 
neering training in the America of that day. It had become 
customary, due to peaceful conditions, for the large internal 
projects of the land to draw upon the Army for technical lead- 
ership. In the case of the Baltimore & Ohio, however, the serv- 
ices of the military engineers, Col. Stephen H. Long and Majs. 
William Gibbs McNeill and George W. Whistler, were linked 
with those of two practical civilians, Jonathan Knight and 
Caspar W. Weaver. Knight's name in particular is ever to be 
connected with the development of the Baltimore & Ohio. He 


was a skilled and resourceful man, who already had attained 
a measure of fame in the designing and building of the first of 
the Pennsylvania State canals, 

These men made rough surveys for the first link of the new 
railroad; from the outskirts of Baltimore to the edge of the 
They prepared alternate routes 


Potomac at the Point of Rocks. 
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of which the one now followed by what is to-day known as the 
old main line of the Baltimore & Ohio was finally adopted, and 
reported their results to the president and directors of the new 
company. 

The question of power for the new line was as yet undecided. 
It was generally understood that horses would be used. Evan 
Thomas’s reports of the first steam locomotives in England had 
not yet been received with the same enthusiasm as his descrip- 
tion of the railways themselves. Of course, 300 miles was a 
long distance to be traversed by horses, but there would be fre- 
quent relays, and when the mountains were reached there would 
be long inclined planes where other horses at windlasses would 
haul the cars up and down by the aid of ropes or cables. The 
fact that the rough reports of the engineers predicted that there 
would have to be over a hundred of these planes—perhaps 200— 
before the Ohio was reached did not daunt these men of Balti- 
more. The road in its first construction went ahead on this 
horsepower theory, and the first relay station was established 
at the brink of the Patapsco, and from that day to this has 
borne the name of Relay. 

Before construction of the road began, however, there had to 
be a corner stone laying—in this case to be known as the laying 
of the first stone. Actually the stone laid was planned to be 
part of the foundation of the first bit of track. Following the 
fashion of that day, this ceremony was intrusted to the Masons, 
and to the Maryland Grand Lodge was given the actual honor. 
The day chosen for the ceremony was July 4, 1828. On that 
same Independence Day there was a similar ceremony at Wash- 
ington City, where ground was being broken for the new Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal. President John Quincy Adams attended 
the canal ceremonies, thereby disappointing many of his Mary- 
land admirers. Still the show at Baltimore was quite complete. 


\ cool, bright day saw nearly 30,000 strangers in town. In the 
morning there was a mighty parade in which 5,000 men 


marched, together with foats and carriages, escorting the first 
stone to the scene of the ceremonies at Mount Clare, the estate 
of James Carroll just west of the town. 

The first stone is still there. The old estate of James Carroll 
is now Carroll Park of Baltimore, the old mansion house is the 
mansion of the park, and from its porticos no doubt was seen 
the great mass of people engaged in laying this first stone. The 
ceremony of laying the stone was brief but impressive. Charles 
Carroll was its chief figure. He was not a Mason, but he 
actually broke ground for the placing of the first stone, and 
when this was done, he solemnly said that he considered this act 
the most important thing of his life, second only to the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, if indeed it be second to that. 

Thus was solemnized this impressive ceremony by the pres- 
ence of Maryland’s great citizen, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
who, it is said, when signing the Declaration of Independence, 
wrote his name “Charles Carroll,” whereupon some one said, 
“T see several millions gone by confiscation,” and another re- 
plied, “Oh, there are several Charles Carrolls.” .Mr. Carroll 
then took his pen and added “of Carrollton.” We 


of this great enterprise, which has meant so much to Balti- 
more, Maryland, and the rest of the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 


therefore | 


see the. Catholic and the Mason united in laying the first stone | beg 
| and still in use. 





The time of the gentleman | ; : ‘nee : 
ene time 6 | porting directly or indirectly some 60,000 persons, and to these 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- | employees are paid some $20,000,000 a year. 


mous consent that the gentleman from Maryland may proceed | 


for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Maryland may 
proceed for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
stood the father of Henry Gassaway Davis, holding his little 
son Henry upon his shoulder, so that he too could see the cere- 
monies. Thus we behold that within the life of two men— 
Henry Gassaway Davis and his father—is covered the whole 
history of the independence of our Nation, until a few years 
ago, When Henry Gassaway Davis, a former candidate for Vice 
President of the United States, departed this life. 

Among those who did not come to that famous ceremony was 
Mr, Peter Cooper, alderman and one of the leading citizens of 
New York. 
ing of it. He had personal reasons for his interest, as he was a 
heavy investor and owner of land and commercial enterprises in 
Baltimore. He therefore shared the apprehensive views of the 
Baltimoreans as to the future of their town, and was especially 
concerned over their foolish plan to attempt to run 300 miles 
of railroad by horsepower. Over the railroad itself he had been 
enthusiastie, but the horsepower plan he quickly saw to be 
impracticable, as well as the schemes for using horses in a 





Just a little distance back in the crowd | 


Mr. Cooper, however, was much interested in read- | 
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treadmill and to operate cars by sail power, both of which were 
receiving serious experimentation by the directors. 

Cooper had begun a rather close study of the steam locomo- 
tive. He was early convinced that it, and it alone, formed the 
solution of motive power for the American railroad. Because of 
the depth of this conviction, he went to Baltimore and at his 
own expense he constructed in the new Mount Clare shops of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad what was undoubtedly the first 
steam locomotive to be built and operated in the United States. 
The fact that the little “Tom Thumb” was not a practical 
locomotive and soon to be discarded does not alter the fact that 
it successfully proved its case—and Cooper's. Brought out in 
the autumn of 1829 and then withdrawn for repairs and recon- 
structions and more trials, in the summer of 1830 it dem- 
onstrated beyond all doubt that it could not alone propel itself, 
but that it could haul a small car, carrying 20 or more men at 
15 miles an hour. 

This was a trip made by Mr. Cooper from Baltimore to 
Ellicotts Mills in an open car, the first used upon the road, 


| Which was attached to the engine and filled with the directors 
| and some friends. 


This constituted the first journey by steam 
in America. Curves were passed without difficulty at a speed 
of 15 miles an hour, the grades were ascended with ease, the 
day was fine, and the company in the highest spirits. The re- 
turn from the Mills—a distance of 13 miles—was made in 57 
minutes. This was on August 28, 1830, so says Scharf in his 
History of Maryland. I am toid, however, that the opposing 
stagecoach beat the train to Baltimore; the stagecoach, how- 
ever, soon disappeared from sight, but it led the way. 

The directors of the Baltimore & Ohio, tremendously im- 
pressed by it, advertised prizes to be given the most successful 
steam locomotive adapted to their line. These trials were held 
in 1831. They were won by Phineas Davis, a watchmaker of 
York, Pa., who with his locomotive, the “ York,” swept all before 
him. Davis not only sold his engine to the Baltimore & Ohio 
for $3,500 but he was immediately engaged by the company to 
supervise the building of its very first locomotives—all of which 
were constructed in its Mount Clare shops at Baltimore. He 
met his death upon one of these engines in 1836 upon the new 
branch road to Washington City, but even in those short years 
he had made for himself an impress upon American railroading. 
He was one of the foundation layers for its future success, and 
he had done his iarge part in successfully leading a pioneer 
railroad toward a full conception of its problem and the most 
practical way by which to solve it. 

After many trials and vicissitudes the Baltimore & Ohio, 
upon which train service had begun May 24, 1830, between Balti- 
more and Ellicotts Mills, reached January 1, 1853, the shore of 
the Ohio at Wheeling, and thus fulfilled its charter and the 
promise of its founders. Later the branch, which has now be- 
come the main line, was built frou. Relay to Washington, and 
on to meet the old main line. At Relay one will behold the 
Carroll viaduct, which spans the Patapseo River, the first and 
oldest stone arch railroad bridge in the world, built in 1829 


From that day on the growth has been steady and unceasing. 
In Baltimore 12,000 employees of the company are engaged, suj- 


The railroad oper- 
ates 52,000 miles of line, owns 100,000 freight cars, and employs 
70,000 people. The railroad has available in its “ House of 
relics” in Baltimore a caravan of transportation, depicting 
graphically its successive modes through the ages to and includ- 
ing the early specimens of motive power with which it first 
hauled freight and passengers. It is intending in September of 
this year to celebrate the first centenary of its existence, at 
which time it is hoped the President of the United States will 
speak, and there will be present governors, Members of the 
United States Congress, and the great citizens of our land. 

Baltimore has to its credit not alone the first steam railroad 
in the country, but it has been first in many other enterprises, 
among them being— 

The first telegraph line, which traverses the right of way of 
the Baltimore & Ohio and came into use April 9, 1844 

The first submarine, known as Winan’s Cigar Boat, was 
launched in 1858, which was not a success, but the first suecess- 
ful submarine was launched in Baltimore by Simon Lake in 
1895. 

The first electric railroad operated in the United States was 
constructed in 1885 and operated between Baltimore and 
Hampden, Md., upon which road it was my pleasure to ride 
in 1886, 

It was the first city in which a national convention was held 
for the nomination of a President and Vice President: this was 
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in 1881, and the following successful presidential candidates 
heave been nominated in Baltimore: Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, 
Taylor, Pierce, Fillmore, Lincoln, and Wilson. 

It was William Goddard, of Baltimore, editor of the Mary- 
land Journal, who found it necessary in order to disseminate 
American views to establish our first American post office, 
Which was taken over by the Continental Congress by resolution 
of July 26, 1775, and Benjamin Franklin was elected Post- 
master General. 

The Declaration of Independence was first printed in Balti- 
more, and it was there, after repulsing the British at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, that Francis Scott Key wrote the 
Star-Spangled Banner, which has been an inspiration and the 
national anthem for our country for more than 100 years. 
[ Applause. | 

SOLDIERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes on a bill which 
Was taken up last Saturday morning and temporarily laid 
aside. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection *? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr, Speaker, I ask that there may 
be read in my time a letter from Gen. N, D. Hawkins, at whose 
instance the bill was introduced, a prominent member of the 
United @onfederate Veterans’ organization. : 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1927. 
Hion. R. WALTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moore: I have noticed in the CoNGressionaL Recorp of 
Saturday the colloquy between you and Representative Broa, of Ohio, 
relative to the bill introduced at my instance, providing that the 
Secretary of War shall receive evidence touching the truth of a 
charge of desertion against a number of Confederate soldiers who 
were confined in Libby Prison, at Richmond, following the surrender 
at Appomattox, the soldiers having been incarcerated by Federal au- 
thorities, and the charge, which is contained in an unsigned document 
now umong the archives of the War Department, apparently having 
been made by some Federal officer. I had hoped, particularly in view 
of the fact that the sons of the men who fought on both sides during 
the Civil War, have since then fought together under our flag, that 
any of the old feeling had disappeared and that no opposition would 
be made to a proposal to correct a probable grave injustice to a large 
number of Confederate soldiers, most of whom are now dead, but in 
view of the objection which you now inform me will be insisted on, I 
request that you do not press the consideration of the bill. My 
understanding from the letter of the Secretary of War, attached to 
the report made by the Committee on Military Affairs, recommending 
the passage of the bill, is that he will receive any evidence which may 
be presented and will doubtless attach it to the document mentioned. 

Yours very truly, 
N. D. HAWKINS, 
Member, Committee United Confederate Veterans’ Organization. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is entirely appropriate 
for me to say that had it not been for the fact that the Secre- 
tary of War made the statement in the report that all evidence 
could be filed without legislation, I perhaps might have let the 
bill go through, but there being no purpose served in the way 
of removing any impediments to the filing of any evidence I 
could see no reason for the legislation and therefore objected. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I remember the gentleman stating 
on Saturday that the passage of the bill might create great 
excitement and discontent. 

Mr. BEGG. I do think that is the reason they want to pass 
it, so they can say they have gotten some congressional recog- 
nition. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is a mistake. 

Mr. BEGG. And, consequently, I think the less said about 
the matter the better. 

INCREASE IN THE LIMIT OF COST OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass H. R. 16507, to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of certain nuval vessels, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass House bill 16507, which the Clerk will 
report. 


yield? 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost for the construction of the 
U. 8. S. Lexington and Saratoga, the conversion of which vessels into 
airplane carriers, in accordance with the terms of the treaty providing 
for the limitation of naval armament, was authorized by the act of 
July 1, 1922, is hereby increased to $40,000,000 each. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of modernizing the U. 8. S. Oklahoma 
and Nevada, alterations and repairs to such vessels are hereby author- 
ized at a total cost not to exceed the sum of $13,150,000 in all. The 
alterations to the capital ships herein authorized shall be subject to 
the limitations prescribed in the treaty limiting naval armaments, 
ratified August 17, 1923. 

Sec, 3. That the limitation imposed in the Navy Department and 
naval service appropriation act, fiscal year 1925, on construction and 
machinery expenditures on account of one fleet submarine (mine-laying 
type) is increased to $6,300,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia 
is in favor of this bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the com- 
mittee and I am against the bill, Therefore I think I have 
the right to demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is entitled to demand a second. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I want to present a unani- 
mous-consent request. On account of three bills being com- 
bined into one, and this subject being of great importance, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be extended to 30 minutes 
on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended to 30 minutes on a side. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 306 minutes and the gentleman from Oklahoma for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McCurntic] has just informed the House, the bill 
now under consideration is really three separate and distinct 
bills. 

The first portion of the bill provides for an increase in the 
authorization limit or the cost limit of the two plane carriers, 
the Lexington and the Saratoga, from $34,000,000 to $40,000,000 
each; in other words, the limit of construction cost of these 
two ships is increased $6,000,000 each. 

You will all recall that these two ships were a part of our 
1916 program, were designed, and intended as fast, powerful 
battle cruisers. Up to the time of the Washington Conference 
some 33 per cent of the work on these ships had been com 
pleted, one ship was being built by the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Co. and the other one by the New York Shipbuilding Co. They 
were being. constructed under war-time contracts on a 10 per 
cent plus contract. 

These contracts were modified in 1922 and a fixed fee or 
profit was established in each case, so that no matter how costly 
these ships might become or how costly they were to construc! 
the contractor would only make $2,000,000 on each one, very 
much less than 10 per cent. It appears now to be only 5 per 
cent, which most of us will agree is a very meager margin of 
profit. 

Because of the character of their construction, not having 
been intended for airplane carriers at all, but, on the contrary, 
being intended to carry great, big, 16-inch guns, their substruc- 
ture, of course, was not the same kind of substructure tha! 
would be used for a plane carrier as now contemplated. The 
ships, therefore, had to be entirely pulled apart. Their plans 
entirely changed. Instead of great smokestacks and fighting 
masts and great turrets on the superstructure, they have a 
large, flat, landing plane. These ships are nothing more or less 
than portable aviation fields, each ship accommodating between 
eighty-five and one hundred and odd planes of the various types, 
the number depending on the type. ac 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question‘ 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. And they are so designed as to accompiny 
the fleet? 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; they are designed to accompany the 
fleet and are faster than any other first-line ship. They are of 
inestimable value. 

To-day these ships are 93 per cent completed, but unless this 
authorization is carried, so that the Senate may put this amount 
of $12,000,000 in the second deficiency bill which we passed on 
last Saturday, work on them will stop in July, and this will, of 
course, entail a very great loss, not only to the Treasury but 
to the naval service itself. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Néw York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And the proposed legislation 
has the approval of the Budget? 

Mr. BRITTEN. It has the approval of the Director of the 
Budget and the President of the United States. 

The only objection I can see to this legislation is the fact 
that it does increase the cost of the ships, and this can not be 
helped. It is a condition and not a theory that we are dealing 
with. 

The ships will be ready for commissioning between July and 
October of the present year. 

If no Member desires to ask any further questions about the 
plane carriers, I will proceed to the next item in the bill. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What happens if we do not vote 
this $6,000,000 for each of these vessels? 

Mr. BRITTEN. If we do not make the appropriation, the 
contractors may not proceed with them, because they can not 
be paid out of the National Treasury. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And the ships will not be com- 
pleted? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The ships will not be completed. They will 
simply stay in the respective yards where they are being con- 
structed until we meet again in December, when we will surely 
appropriate. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And the work already done 
will be lost? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would not say that it would be lost, but 
it will be lost so far as having any present effect on the Ameri- 
can Navy is concerned. We will have to appropriate the money 
next fall anyway. 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I suggest to my colleague that he state 
to the House the reason we are asked to increase the cost of 
these ships, and tell how they are new in design and in power, 
and also state why we could get no shipbuilding concern to bid 
on them? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Following the request of the distinguished 
leader of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I will say it was im- 
possible to get competitive bidding on these two ships when 
they were 33144 per cent completed in these private yards dur- 
ing and after the war. Noshipbuilder could make an estimate on 
the cost of changing these cruisers into plane carriers, and that 
is the reason the Congress has repeatedly increased the limit 
of cost for these two ships. It has been impossible to tell just 
how much it was going to cost to complete them until now, 
when they are practically ready for service. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may repeat somewhat what I have already 
said to the House, the purpose of this legislation is to authorize 
an increase in the limits of cost for the aircraft carriers Lez- 
ington and Saratoga from $34,000,000 each to $40,000,000 each. 

The Lexington and Saratoga were originally two of the six 
battle cruisers included in the building program of August 29, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


1916. Contract for the Levington was entered into with the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass., under 


date of April 26, 1917, and contract for the Saratoga with the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. J., under date 
of May 5, 1917. Practically no work was undertaken on these 
vessels during the war, due to the necessity for concentrating 
on vessels of other types for which the need was more imme- 
diately urgent and which could be expected to be completed 
in time for service in the war. As a result of experience in 
the World War these vessels were redesigned in 1919, mainly 
for the purpose of increasing the protection against gun and 
torpedo attack, and new plans and specifications were issued 
late in that year. This redesign materially increased the size 
of the vessels. 

The keel of the Lexington was laid January 2, 1921, and of 
the Saratoga September 25, 1920. Work on both vessels was 
Stopped February 8, 1922, following the signing of the treaty 
limiting naval armament. The vessels at that time were about 
one-third advanced. The conversion of the vessels to airplane 
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carriers in accordance with th: terms of the treaty was au- 
thorized by the act of July 1, 1%2. The contracts were modi- 
fied to provide for the completion of the vessels as airplane 
carriers—that for the Lezington under date of November 2, 
1922, and for the Saratoga under date of October 30, 1922. 

Mr. Speaker, the original contracts for the two battle cruisers 
were on the basis of cost plus 10 per cent. This was changed 
to cost plus a fixed fee of $2,000,000 for each vessel, under 
date of December 7, 1920, for the Lerington, and October 11, 
1920, for the Saratoga. When the conversion to airplane car- 
riers was authorized the Navy Department was unable to 
arrange for the completion of the vessels on a fixed-price basis. 
The vessels were on the stocks in the building yards, and it 
was no: practicable to secure competition for their completion. 
The companies were unwilling to undertake the completion on 
a fixed-price basis, due in part to the difficulty of estimating 
the exact amount of work required and in part to the uncer- 
tain state of the labor and material market. It was therefore 
necessary to enter into supplementary agreements with the 
companies to continue the work on the same basis as provided 
in the battle-cruiser contracts, namely, cost plus the same fixed 
fee of $2,000,000 each. 

The original limit of cost of the Lerington and Saratoga as 
battle cruisers, given in the act of August 29, 1916, was $16,- 
500,000 each. Prior to the placing of the contracts, this limit 
was raised to $19,000,000 each by the act of March 4, 1917, 
and was further increased to $23,000,000 each by the act of 
July 11, 1919. These increases were due in part to increases 
in labor and material prices and in part to the increased size of 
the vessels as redesigned. 

The act of July 1, 1922, which provided for the conversion 
of the vessels to airplane carriers, continued in force the limit 
of cost of $23,000,000 each. It was the expectation at that 
time that there would be a gradual adjustment downward in 
wages and material prices and that the bulk of the construction 
work would be carried out at prices approaching the pre-war 
level. Instead of going down, however, costs of both labor 
and material rose further, and when it became apparent that 
the vessels could not be completed within the amount pre- 
viously set the limit of cost was increased from $23,000,000 to 
$34,000,000 each by the act of February 11, 1925. The limit of 
cost in both cases includes the expenditures made on the vessels 
as battle cruisers as well as the cost of conversion to aircraft 
carriers. At the time the limit of cost was raised to $34,000,000 
each the work on the vessels was somewhat more than half 
completed. 

Since the limit of cost was fixed by the act of February 11, 
1925, there has been some slight increase in wage rates. The 
vessels are of an experimental nature, and some of the installa- 
tions developed as a result of recent experience with the 
operation of aircraft from ships have proved more expensive 
than was originally anticipated. The above factors have tended 
to somewhat increase the cost of the vessels, but the principal 
increase is due to the conditions under which these vessels 
are building. The slackness in the shipbuilding industry as a 
whole has resulted in the vessels being for considerable periods 
of their construction the sole jobs of importance in plants 
equipped for carrying on a much larger volume of work. This 
has increased the preportion of overhead expense charged to 
the vessels and the economical handling of the force, difficult at 
best under cost-plus contracts, has been increased by the lack of 
other work. 

Mr. Speaker, it is estimated that the expenditures on the 
Lexington and Saratoga will reach the present limit of cost 
some time this spring, and unless the limit is increased at this 
session of Congress, the work on the vessels will, of necessity, be 
stopped and their placing in service will be subject to a further 
serious delay. 

Aircraft are now carried on our battleships and first-line 
light cruisers. The number of airplanes that can be placed on 
board such vessels is limited, however, to two or three per ship. 
These planes are intended primarily for service as an auxiliary 
to the vessels themselves and are not under ordinary circum- 
stances available for use as an independent arm of the fleet. 
Futhermore, these airplanes, once launched, can not return 
direct to the vessel, but must land on the water and be hoisted 
on board when opportunity presents. In scouting operations 
arrangements can be made for the recovery of the aircraft by 
the vessels to which attached and for their repeated use. Once 
these vessels are in action this would not ordinarily be prac- 
ticable, as the vessels must then be maneuvered with a view to 
the use of their main weapon, the gun. 

An aircraft carrier is a mobile landing field that can accom- 
pany the fleet and from which airplanes may be launched and 
to which they may return as the exigencies of their service re- 
quire. Aircraft being the main weapon of an aircraft carrier, 
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such a vessel can be maneuvered with a view to facilitating the 
operations of the aircraft, The United States now has one aircraft 
carrier in service, the Langley. This, however, is a relatively 
small, slow-speed vessel converted from a collier. While it has 
been of great service in the training of pilots and in solving 
many of the problems in the use of aircraft with naval vessels, 
its speed and capacity are not sufficient to permit the full 
development of the tactics required for the effective use of air- 
craft with the fleet. Until the Lervington and Saratoga are in 
service, the value of airplanes in fleet actions and the methods 
necessary for their most effective use can not be definitely 
determined, 

Mr. Speaker, Article VII of the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment permits the United States to place in service a total of 
135,000 tons standard displacement of aircraft carriers. The 
Lexington and Saratoga account for 66,000 tons, leaving 69,000 
tons yet to be constructed. The Langley is rated an experiment 
aircraft carrier, and in accordance with the terms of the treaty 
will be placed out of service at such time as the United States 
desires to build up to the full amount under the treaty. The 
placing of the Lexington and Saratoga in service is required, not 
only for the development of the tactics of the use of airplanes 
with the fleet, but likewise for the purpose of determining what 
design features should be incorporated in any future aircraft- 
carrier tonnage which it may be decided to build. In designing 
the Lexington and Saratoga, full advantage was taken of the 
information then available. Judging, however, from past ex- 
perience in the development of new types of naval vessels and 
more particularly from the development of the design of these 
vessels themselves since the conversion was started, the aircraft 
carrier of the future may be expected to depart materially, 
possibly not in general type, but certainly in many important 
details from the Lexington and Saratoga. 

This proposed legislation was referred by the Navy Depart- 
ment to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget for advice as 
to whether its enactment would come within the financial pro- 
gram of the President and under date of December 21, 1926, 
the department was advised that the proposed legislation is 
not in conflict with the financial program of the President. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the committee itself feel that the 
yards themselves have also been a little dilatory so far as 
speeding up the work of completing these cruisers is concerned? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; the members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, including the distinguished chairman and myself, and 
also the ranking minority members of the committee, feel that 
the contractors probably have delayed the job because they are 
getting certain overhead profits out of this work; but at the 
same time we were told by the experts in the department that 
if the work was switched to the New York Navy Yard or any 
of our other Government yards where we would have complete 
control of the labor and the material, we could not expedite 
completion and get these ships in commission before July and 
October, respectively, of this year. For this reason nothing 
would be gained by refusing to pass this bill. Perhaps the 
contractors have delayed the work slightly, but, after all, the 
only additional profit they will get out of any delay of this 
kind, I will say te the gentleman from New York, is in a pro- 
portion of their overhead expense. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not that mean a good deal to them at 
the present time, if they have not any other business? 

Mr. BRITTEN. If they have not any other business, it may 
be quite important. 

Mr. SNELL. And I think it should be distinctly brought out 
on the floor here that we do not like this kind of work or the 
treatment we have received from these navy yards, and, so far 
as Lam personally concerned, I do not think they should get any 
more work. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
time, absolutely. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is an aftermath of the war. 

Mr. SNELL. It is an aftermath of the war, but it is right 
here now and we are paying the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; we are paying the bill. It is a very 
bad precedent and the members of this committee, as well as the 
gentleman himself, are unalterably opposed to cost-plus con- 
tracts. 

Mr. SNELL. I know the gentleman is opposed to that, and I 
would be very careful about letting any more contracts of any 
kind to these people. 

Mr. BRITTEN, I think the 
feeling in the premises. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? I want to in- 
quire of the gentleman in regard to the next section. 


This will never be repeated. This is the last 
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— BRITTEN. Will the gentleman wait until I discuss 
at? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to get this point clearly before the 
House. Four years ago the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Brirren], with bis persuasive eloquence had the 
House appropriate $6,500,000 to raise the elevation of the 
guns, despite the fact that I then tried to stop it by a point 
of order. After that, on March 14, 1924, his colleague from 
Illinois, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
having the floor said that though he and his committee had 
been convinced that it was against the four-pact treaty, they 
had been led to agree to such appropriation because naval 
experts had represented to the committee that England had 
raised the elevation of her guns, and that it was necessary for 
us to do the same, to meet the emergency, but that his com- 
mittee had investigated and found out that they have been mis- 
informed by said naval experts, and that England had not 
done that with which she had been charged. Ané the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations then advised us that 
he was of the opinion that for us to do so would violate our 
Washington agreement. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have his statement—that he and his com- 
mittee were convinced that it was against the four-power 
treaty, but because certain naval experts had been before the 
committee and stated that England was raising the elevation 
of her guns the committee had been persuaded to put in the 
appropriation of $6,500,000. And then they had certain infor- 
mation showing that it was not so and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] on the floor on March 20 stated emphati- 
cally that he had been deceived, that these naval experts had 
lied to the committee, and just a few days prior thereto he 
had the House pass legislation repealing the act and putting 
the $6,500,000 back into the Treasury. Is the rentleman going 
to repass that bill? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not at all; that is an unimportant part of the 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is a part of it. And with the per- 
mission of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Britten] I will show 
just exactly what is the history of this proposition. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs reported a bill in the early 
part of 1923 authorizing an appropriation of $6,500,000 to in- 
crease the range of turret guns on certain battleships. I fought 
against that bill from the beginning, as I showed that it was 
against our four-power treaty agreed to in the Washington 
Conference. And before that legislative proposition Was passed 
into law the Committee on Appropriations brought before 
the House the deficiency appropriation bill for passage, which 
earried the following item, to wit: 


For making such changes as may be permissible under the terms of 
the treaty providing for the limitation of naval armament, concluded on 
February 6, 1922, published in Senate Document No. 126 of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, in the turret guus of the battleships 
Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Nevada, New York, Texas, Mississippi, Idaho, and New Mewico, as will 
increase the range of the turret guns of such battleships, to remain 
available until December 31, 1924, $6,500,000, 


Just as soon as the Clerk read the above item, I made the 
following point of order against it, which I quote from page 
4732 of the Recorp for February 26, 1923, to wit: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against th: 
paragraph because it is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation 
bill, and it is new construction unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 
I also call attention to the fact that it is not only unauthorized legis 
lation on an appropriation bill, but it is as well a direct violation of 
the treaty entered into between this Government and others In what is 
known as the four-power act. I want to call attention to the parlia 
mentary situation. In order to attempt to make this legislation in order 
so this appropriation could be made, the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BuTLER] brought in what is known as his omnibus 
legislative bill a week or 10 days ago. Ia that bill was a legislative 
item carrying this particular matter. It was designed to make this 
particular matter in order. 

Now, I want to say that I do not know what the facts are, and ! 
can only learn from rumor, but it has been rumored that since the bill 
was under discussion, so mysteriously sidetracked and pigeonholed, put 
to sleep, that there has been word from the great Secretary of State 
that possibly the contention made on the floor that that provision was 
in violation of the treaty is correct. 

Mr. Butter. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. Butter. No; I will say to my friend that the bill has not been 
sidetracked ; it stops by the side of the road, but we expect to start it 
again within 48 hours, 
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Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman does not start it sooner than 48 hours 
he had better not start it at all. 

Mr. Butter. I do not know where we will land, but we are doing 
the best we can to have the legislation completed. I am going to ask 
the gentleman not to make the point of order at this time, not to press 
it. not to ask the Chair at this time to decide it. That legislative bill 
may not become a law. 

Mr. bLANTON. I hope it will not. 

Mr. Butrr. My friend will appreciate the statement that it is in 
jeopardy, but this work ouglit to be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not discussing the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. Buruer. I hope he will not press his objection here, but will 
allow this amendment, as I would call it, attached to this bill to go 
through so that it will become a law at this time. The Naval Affairs 
Committee unanimously recommended it. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend does not believe that expediency ought to 
rule the Chairman in making a decision. 

Mr. Butver. I am going to ask the gentleman not to press his point 
of order, not to compel the Chairman to decide it, but ailow it to pass 
along. 

Mr. Keuiey of Michigan. That is what I am going to call to the 
attention of the gentleman, and I think he will see the importance of it. 
The Committee on Appropriations without any doubt has authority to 
appropriate for the repair or modification of any vessel now in the 
Navy to any extent. 

Mr. BLANTON. But suppose the treaty says otherwise? 

Mr. VINSON, It does not say so. 

Mr. Ke_uny of Michigan. It does not say otherwise; but leaving that 

out, under the rules of the House, as I say, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has that authority. This question of assembling ships involves 
a considerable sum of money, and the Committee on Appropriations 
thought that the policy of whether the ships ought to be remodeled 
should be determined by the Committee on Naval Affairs first, and that is 
why we suggested, as some of us did, to the Navy Department that 
they first submit the matter to the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs—not that we did not have the authority to do it. 
Mr. RLANTON. I want to say just a word upon the point of order. 
is is not a question of expediency. I cite the Chair to the four- 
power pact, which I send to his desk, and ask him to note the following 
paragraph under the heading of “ replacements ”’ : 

“ No alterations in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted.” 

And so forth. 

If the Chair will turn to that heading, he will find that there are 
two provisions with regard to two other countries not applicable to us. 
CHAIRMAN. The Chair would ask the gentleman from Texas 
whether or not it is the opinion of the gentleman in arguing this matter 
that this four-power treaty is now in effect? 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit this, that whenever the Government of the | 
United States through its authorized agents signs an agreement that it 
intends to carry out, and that agreement is being considered by the 
nations of the world, and the United States in that agreement 
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made promises with regard to not changing the present status of the 
naval armament, it is just as binding upon the Congress as if the 
treaty had been accepted by all of the parties concerned. 


But expediency prevailed. Members argued that we were in 
great danger; that Great Britain had violated her agreement; 
that she had changed the elevation of her guns and increased 
their range, and my point of order was overruled, and said bill 
with this provision in it was passed and became Public law, 
No. 548, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved March 4, 1923. 

AND THEN WHAT HAPPENED? 

The money was never spent. The President found out that 
naval experts had misrepresented the facts. The Secretary of | 
State, Mr. Hughes, found out that he had been misinformed, | 
2nd the Navy was ordered not to spend the money. And on 
March 14, 1924, when the subsequent deficiency appropriation 
bill was before the House, Chairman MAppEN offered the follow- 
ing amendment, which, without a dissenting vote, was passed, to 
wit: 

Mr. MAppEN offered the following amendment: On page 
insert as a new paragraph ¢he following: 

“The appropriation of $6,500,000 for making changes in the turret 
guns of certain battleships so as to increase the range of such guns, | 
contained in the deficiency appropriation act, approved March 4, 1923, | 
is hereby repealed.” 


oF 
27, 


after line 
19 


And the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations then 
said: 

Mr 
this 
( 


MADDEN. 
situation, 
mmittee on 


Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the committee to 
In the first place, the Navy Department came to the 
Appropriations and requested last year the sum of 
$6,500,000 with which to elevate the turret guns on battleships so as to 
increase their range. They came with the information that the turret 
suds on the English battleships had been elevated so as to give them a | 
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longer range, and that the $6,500,000 would enable them to place the 
turret guns on our battleships on an equality with the guns on the 
English battleships. The committee was rather: doubtful about the 
wisdom of authorizing the appropriation. The Naval Affairs Committee 
had given some consideration to the question and they reported a bill 
favoring the appropriation, but the bill was not passed. We had some 
doubt, as I say, about the propriety of it under the treaty in respect to 
the limitation of armaments and we wrote in the appropriation a pro- 
vision that the money would not be used if it was a violation of the 
treaty. I think it turned out that our fears were more than verified. 

The information which the Navy Department had upon which the 
appropriation was based was erroneous. 

WHAT SECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES SAID 

And then Chairman Mappen read the following statement 
from Secretary Hughes, to wit: 

The Department of State has been advised by the British Governnrent 
categoricaliy “that no alterations have been made in the elevation of 
the turret guns of any British capital ships since they were placed in 
commission,” and, further, “ that no additional deck protection has been 
provided since February 6, 1922, the date of the signing of the Wash- 
ington treaty.” 

It gives me pleasure to make this correction, as it is desired that 
there should be no public misapprehension. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


And then Chairman Mappen read the following statement 
from the Department of the Navy: 


The Navy Department in the hearings before Congress stated that 
the elevation of the turret guns on the British capital ships had Deen 
and was being increased. This statement was based 
believed to be thoroughly reliable by the department. 

The British Admiralty has informed the department that this is not 
the case, that the elevation of the turret guns on British capital ships 
is the same as when these ships were originally commissioned. This 
places the matter beyond further question, and the department takes 
pleasure in correcting its previous statement in with the 
above. 


on infornyation 


consonance 


And Chairman MApbpEeN passed his amendment repealing the 
former act that appropriated said money, and placed that 
$6,500,000 of the people’s money back into their Public Treasury 
unspent. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE STILL ACTIVE 

Notwithstanding the action of the House, I learned that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BritreN] was still trying to secure 
the change in the range of our turret guns by raising their ele- 
vation, so during debate on March 20, 1924, I again discussed 
the question, after the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had referred to what Great Britain was doing. Let me 
quote excerpts from what I then said: 


Mr. BLANTON. * * * Last year, when without any authority of law 
and against our solemn treaty provisions we appropriated $6,500,000 to 
raise the turrets of certain guns on certain battleships so as to give 
our guns a greater range. When the appropriation was proposed I 
made a point of order against it and called attention to our treaty pro 
visions whieh prevented us in direct specific language from doing that 
very thing. Yet, because of just such speeches as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts made, it got your blood roused up. You believed from 
just such speeches that England was not keeping her pact with us and 
that she was modernizing ships and raising the turrets so as to increase 
the range of her guns, and that worked you up to such a pitch that 
through expediency alone my point of order was overruled and that 
$6,500,000 was appropriated for that purpose. 

Then Congress adjourned, and what happened? When 


the adminis- 


| tration got a proper opportunity to look into it, Mr. Secretary Hughes 


decided that it might be violative of our treaty. 
thing else. 


And he decided some 
He made an investigation and he reported to the country 


| that the representations as to what England had done made to our 
committee and to the Congress by our naval officers were not true 


He caused the statement to be made to the country that England was 
not violating her pact and England had not gone beyond the terms 
her treaty; that neither England nor any of the other that 
entered into that agreement had in any way violated their agreement 


rf 


powers 


Then what happened? We had the ridiculous spectacle just the other 
day of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriaffons being forced 
to put an amendment on the deficiency bill to return that $6,500,000 
back into the Treasury because it had not been used. I am not criti 

| cizing the distinguished chairman of our great Appropriations Com- 

mittee, but commending him, for putting the money back into the 
Treasury. I am criticizing the speeches that caused the money to be 
taken out. 

Mr. Mappen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BuanTon. Certainly. Was not that the fact? 

Mr. Mappen. Allow me to tell the story. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did it not happen? 

Mr. Mapven, I will tell the story. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Please do not do it In my time. I have only five 
minutes. 

Mr. Mappen. I will do it in my time. 

Mr, BLANTON. That is the fact, and you can not deny it; $6,500,000 
was thus appropriated and you put it back in the Treasury the other 
day in your deficiency bill, and you will not deny that Mr. Secretary 
Hughes, after Congress adjourned, stated to the country that the naval 
officers had misrepresented the facts and had misled your committee 
and had misled the House into passing such a law. 


And then Chairman MaAppen explained the whole matter, as 
follows: 


Mr. Mappen. There is no secret, Mr. Chairman, about the fact that 
the Committee on Appropriations had some doubt when it was consider- 
ing the request of the Navy Department for $6,500,000 for the elevation 
of the turret guns on the battleships as to the propriety of making the 
appropriation, but the technical men of the Navy testified positively 
before us that England had elevated the turret guns of her ships to 
give them a longer range. In common with other members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I felt at the time that if we elevated our 
turret guns we would be violating the treaty, but we thought that in 
the face of the statement by responsible naval officers of the Government 
that England was, as a matter of fact, elevating the guns on her ships 
since the conference that we would be derelict in the performance of 
the duty devolving upon us if we failed to bring our guns up to the 
same degree of efficiency as theirs. 

Being still in doubt, we took the precaution to put the appropriation 
in such language that it could not be used if it violated the treaty. 
But it did not rest on that. The matter of the violation of the treaty 
was not the thing that the question turned on afterwards. The question 
was one of veracity, and the investigation that I made personally as 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, after the appropriation 
had become a law, led me to the conclusion that somebody had lied. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what I said. You are corroborat- 
ing me. 

Mr. MAppEeN. I did not deny what the gentleman said. I then as- 
sumed the responsibility, as chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of going to the Navy and demanding that the money should 
not be used. [Applause.] I said if it were to be used I would get on 
the floor of the House and denounce the whole procedure. It was not 
used. 

The President of the United States issued an order that it should not 
be used. In the face of all the facts in connection with the proposi- 
tion I thought that the Committee on Appropriations would be justified 
in repealing the appropriation, and I offered an amendment on the 
floor when the deficiency bill was under consideration providing for 
the repeal of the appropriation and the authority which the provision 
carried to elevate the turret guns on the American battleships, and 
the House unanimously voted to concur in the amendment which I 
offered. 

There is nothing secret about what we did. We have no apology to 
offer as members of the Committee on Appropriations for what we did. 
We did our duty in the beginning as we saw our duty, and when 
we discovered that we had done what we ought not to have done, we 
did our duty in the second instance by repealing the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was not criticizing the Appropriationse Committee 
or its efficient chairman. I commend him for what he did in keeping 
this money from being used and in having it returned to the Treasury 
where it belongs. He bravely calls a spade a spade. 

I was criticizing the speeches of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and others that caused this $6,500,000 to be appropriated. 

Mr. MappEn. Let me finish this statement. I think it is imyortant. 
The Secretary of State categorically asked the question of the British 
Government what they had done, and they denied that they had done 
anything, and the Secretary of State made a public announcement to 
that effect, and Mr. Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
also made public an announcement to the effect that they had made a 
mistake when they said to the Committee on Appropriations that 
England had elevated her guns, 
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Then the Committee on Naval Affairs, in the dying hours of 
Congress, brought up before the House its bill to spend $18,360,- 
000 in alteration of battleships, and that bill had in it the 
following provision : 


Sec. 3. That the alterations to capital ships and the construction of 
new vessels under the authorization contained in this act shall be 
subject to the limitations prescribed by the treaty limiting naval 
armament ratified August 17, 1923. 


And I then opposed it and warned that the Navy intended 
to use part of this money in changing the range of our turret 
guns in violation of our treaty, from which I again quoted, from 
subdivision (d) of page 19 thereof, the following: 


No alteration in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type in 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted, 
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But this bill passed by a vote of 168 for with 138 against, and 
became Public Law No. 297, Sixty-eighth Congress, approved 
December 18, 1924. 


BUT TREATY PREVENTED CHANGE OF TURRET GUNS 


If the provisions of our treaty agreed to in the Washington 
conference does not prevent our changing the range of our 
turret guns, then under the above law such action could have 
been taken. But our State Department has held that our 
treaty prevents such proposed change in raising the elevation 
of our guns, and the President of the United States has not 
allowed it to be done. 

THEN WEY IS THIS BILL TO BP PASSED? 


But my energetic, persistent friend from Ilinois [Mr. Brir- 
TEN] never gives up. He has determined to have these turret 
guns raised, and he is going to pass this bill authorizing it, 
But I predict that after he passes it he will not do what he 
desires, for our State Department and the President of the 
United States will not allow it. So we are wasting our time in 
passing this bill, so far as that item is concerned. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Section 2 of the bill reads: 


The alterations to the capital ships herein authorized shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations prescribed in the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment ratified August 17, 1923. 


Mr. BLANTON. ‘That was in the other bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Well, since the gentleman has raised the 
gun-elevation question, I will discuss that now. What actually 
happened was that certain naval officers came before our com- 
mittee and also the Committee on Appropriations, which was 
considering the six million and a half appropriation for the 
elevation of our turret guns on 13 ships which were outranged 
by the ships of Great Britain. They said among other things 
that Great Britain and Japan had already elevated their 
ns. 

Now, with that knowledge in hand, of course, Congress went 
ahead and appropriated enough money to elevate our guns so 
that we could shoot as far as the other fellow. 

It developed six or eight months afterwards that England 
had not elevated her guns, but Japan positively had, and that 
Japan did not consider it was in violation of the spirit of the 
treaty at all, and had so notified our State Department. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will yield. 

Mr. FRENCH. How does the gentleman know that Japan 
has elevated her guns? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not know it from observation; but I 
suppose my good friend will believe the Secretary of the Navy 
when he comes before our committee and lays down a copy 
of the letter written by Japan stating that they had done so, 
but did not consider that they had violated the Washington 
treaty. 

Mr. FRENCH. I beg to say that no information of that 
kind has been brought to our committee. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The hearings will show just what trans- 
pired, and all the gentleman has got to do is to telephone the 
department for the exact information. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. When the appropriation of $6,500,000 to 
elevate the guns was up for discussion in the House there was 
nothing said about Japan having violated the treaty. It was 
alleged that Great Britain had done so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We were told that both the great powers 
had done so. 

Mr. RANKIN. That was afterwards taken up on the floor 
of the British Parliament, and it was shown that there was no 
truth in that statement, so far as Great Britain was concerned. 
Mr. BRITTEN. What we are doing is to make these ships 
safe for the 1,200 men and officers aboard. The gun elevation 
is a small item of the major repairs and alterations. If the 
elevation of the guns is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Washington conference, the guns will not be elevated. There is 
nothing specific in the bill for the elevation of the guns, but 
there is a specific provision that if any alteration is in violation 
of the treaty it will not be done. These alterations are in ac- 
cordance with the policy inaugurated in 1924 to modernize all 
of our first-line ships. We have modernized the six coal 
burners. We have done the very thing to them that we are 
going to do to these ships—make them efficient, modern fighting 
eraft and as safe as possible for the men that man them. We 
are putting blisters on the bottom to provide against torpedo 
attack. We are improving the decks to provide against airplane 
attacks. We are putting in new boilers and we are providing 
new arrangements for launching the planes. All of these im- 
provements are exceedingly important to the life and safety of 
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the men aboard. There are some 1,200 of them. There is not a | 
man on the floor of the House who would not spend $13,000,000 | 
or ten times that amount if the expenditure of that money is 
going to further protect the lives of our officers and men. That 
is what is contemplated in this bill. 

Another item in this bill is for an increase in the cost of 
the V—4 fleet submarine. It increases the cost $1,000,000. About 
$400,000 of that money is to go to the Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
where the submarine is being constructed, arid the balance is to 
co to the New York Navy Yard, where the engines are being 
made. 

The bill will provide for the early commissioning of the air- 
plane carriers and for putting into first-class shape the battle | 
ships Oklahoma and Nevada. It is a matter of real economy, 
not extravagance, because we are going to make of the Okla- 
homa and Nevada two positively first-class ships that will be in | 
commission until 1986—$6,000,000 each for practically nine years | 
of first-class service, and that is nothing at all when you con- | 
sider the insurance that comes with this unimportant ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Speaker, the reconditioning proposed follows the general | 
policy inaugurated by Congress in the act approved December 
18, 1924, authorizing the reconditioning of the six coal-burning | 
battleships. The Oklahoma and Nevada, which are the oldest 
of the oil-burning battleships, are next in line. 

Of the battleships whose reconditioning has already been 
authorized, the work on the Florida, Arkansas, and Tevras has 
been completed, and these vessels have recently been returned | 
to active service. Near the completion of the work on these 
vessels the remaining three coal-burning battleships, the Utah, 
Wyoming, and New York, were placed in the navy yards for 
overhaul. The work on the latter vessels is now under way and 
will, it is estimated, be completed about the end of the present 
calendar year. It is proposed to undertake the work authorized 
on the Oklahoma and Nevada following the three battleships 
now under way and to complete it near the end of the calendar 
year 1928. 

Under the provisions of the treaty limiting naval armament 
the earliest date by which the coal-burning battleships may be 
replaced by new tonnage is three in the year 1934 and three in 
1935. Similarly, the Oklahoma and Nevada may not be re- 
placed until 1936. The changes proposed will materially reduce | 
the risk of loss of the vessels in action and of the men by whom 
they will be manned, particularly when subjected to submarine 
and air attack, which forms of attack have been greatly de- 
veloped since the vessels were designed and built. This 
increased protection and the improvement in the military value 
of the vessels in other respects, considered in connection with 
the remaining period of service, are fully sufficient to justify 
the expenditure required for their reconditioning. 

Certain of the alterations proposed on the Oklahoma and | 
Vevada are similar to those authorized on the six coal-burning 
battleships by the acts approved December 18, 1924, and May 27, 
1926, except as modifications in the details of the work are 
necessitated by differences in design of the vessels involved. 
These alterations are the installation of additional protection | 
against submarine attack, the installation of antiair-attack deck | 
protection, the reboilering of the vessels, the installation of air- | 
plane catapults, and the installation of a modern fire-control 
system similar to but somewhat more extensive than undertaken 
on the New York and Texas. The Oklahoma and Nevada are 
at present oil-burning vessels and no change is necessary in the 
type of fuel used. The boilers of the Nevada are, however, in 
immediate need of renewal. While the boilers of the Okla- 
homa are in somewhat better condition, they would require 
renewal within a short time in any event, and it is desired to 
take advantage of the laying up of the vessel for the other 
alterations to effect the change in the boilers. While this pro- | 
cedure will result in a slight saving in the cost of the work, the | 
principal advantage is that it will avoid the necessity of again 
withdrawing the vessel from active service for a prolonged 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the alterations listed above, the 
present bill contemplates undertaking on the Oklahoma and 
Nevada the installation of a 5-inch antiaircraft battery, changes 
to permit an increase in the range of the turret guns, and pro- 
vides also for repairs and minor alterations involving a total 
expenditure in excess of the statutory limit. 

The 5-inch antiaircraft gun has been adopted as the standard 
for the later battleships. Batteries of this type have been | 
installed on the 16-inch-gun battleships Maryland, Colorado, and | 
West Virginia, and funds have been requested for a similar | 
installation on the 14-inch-gun battleships Tennessee and Cal- | 





fornia. 
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In requesting authorization for the reconditioning of the 
Oklahoma and Nevada, the Navy Department suggested that the 
authority be couched in general terms authorizing repairs and 
alterations within a certain total amount instead of enumerat- 
ing the items specifically, as was done in the case of the coal- 
burning battleships. The committee has no objection to this 
form of authorization in general, as the work which the Navy 
Department proposes to undertake is discussed with the com- 
mittees of Congress in connection with obtaining the authoriza- 
tion for the work and later in connection with obtaining appro- 
priations therefor. In view, however, of the past history of the 


| question of the elevation of the turret guns, the committee con- 


sidered it best to set out this item specifically in the report in 
order that there might be no possibility of misunderstanding on 
the part of any Member voting thereon. 

Mr. Speaker, the deficiency act approved March 4, 1923, appro- 
priated $6,500,000 for changes to increase the range of the turret 
guns on the 13 older battleships, including the Oklahoma and 
Nevada. At the time the appropriation was made, Congress 


| had been informed that similar changes were being undertaken 


by other nations signatory to the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment. It was later found that the information relative to 


| other powers was incorrect, and the undertaking of the work 


was deferred until Congress might have further opportunity to 
consider the matter. The question was taken up again in con- 


| nection with the deficiency act approved Aprile2, 1924, and 


the provision making appropriation for this work was repealed. 

In the case of the 13 older battleships, the turret guns can be 
elevated to 15 degrees, giving maximum ranges between 21,000 
yards and 24,000 yards for the different ships. In the case of 
the five later ships, the turret guns can be elevated only to 30 
degrees, giving maximum ranges of approximately 35,000 yards. 
What is proposed for the Oklahoma and Nevada is to make 
such changes as will permit the turret guns to be elevated to 
30 degrees, increasing the maximum range to about 34,000 yards. 

There is no question in the minds of the committee but that 


| the elevation of the turret guns is permissible under the terms 


of the treaty limiting naval armament and that the question of 
whether or not the work should be undertaken is entirely one 
of policy. However, the interpretation of the treaty is the 
province of the Executive, and the bill provides that the altera- 
tions therein authorized shall be subject to the limitations pre- 
scribed by the treaty. The committee is of the opinion that 


| this change shculd be made not only on the turret guns of the 


Oklahoma and Nevada but also on the turret guns of the 11 
other battleships on which the elevation is limited to 15 degrees. 
The increase in the maximum range of the turret guns of the 


| older battleships would prevent their being outranged by the 
| battleships of other powers. 


These changes would also equalize 
approximately the extreme ranges of all the battleships of our 
own fleet and would materially facilitate the operations of the 


| fleet by enabling the vessels to be maneuvered together. 


Mr. Speaker, the expenditure for repairs and alterations that 
may be undertaken by the Navy Department on an individual 
battleship at one overhaul is limited to a total of $300,000 under 
all appropriations, unless specific authority for a greater expen- 
diture has been obtained. Experience in connection with the 
reconditioning of the coal-burning battleships has shown that 
the limit of $300,000 per vessel is not sufficient to permit under- 
taking all the repairs and minor alterations which it would be 
desirable to undertake in order to make these vessels as up to 
date as practicable on the completion of the reconditioning. It 
is proposed, therefore, in giving authority for the recondition- 
ing of the Oklahoma and Nevada, to authorize repairs and 
minor alterations in excess of the statutory limit. The total 
proposed in the bill provides for an expenditure under this 


| head approximating $1,000,000 per vessel. 


The following table shows in detail the expenditure to be 
made from the $13,150,000 for the proposed alterations and 
repairs on the battleships Oklahoma and Nevada: 








Item Oklahoma Nevada 
Additional protection against submarine and air attack... | $1,300,000 | $1, 300, 000 
Reboilering and incidental work - : 1, 015, 060 1, 235, 000 
New fire control, new masts, and incidental changes 865, 000 365, 080 
Airplane-handling arrangements - - - - - 140, 000 | 140, 000 
5-inch AA battery, including installation. 1, 540, 000 1, 540, 000 
Raise certain secondary battery guns_. 150, 000 150, 000 
Increase elevation turret guns . 470, 000 | 470, 000 
Miscellaneous minor alterations. ................-....-.-..--- 410, 000 500, 000 
PRIN ORI ia ack ec hn accenticaneinuiiaimabadanea’ 530, 000 | 530, 000 
wp dlaclel hclabesiiheciiaisisnsiadniansdies Cn). Cie 
scauine tint tnadnenteuiiunedidsinpadeamiatet camara | 13, 150, 000 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 


Mr. RANKIN. 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


point of order that there is no quorum present. 


is not. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
Evidently there 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The doors were closed. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 


to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 41] 


failed 
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the eleyation of the guns? I am a member of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. England has not elevated any of her guns. 
If Japan has ever elevated a single gun on a battleship, I 
never had that information brought to me, and I make the 
statement now, without fear of contradiction, that if we ele- 
vate the guns on our battleships then, just as soon as we have 
completed that job, England will likewise start out and ele- 
vate the guns on her battleships, and then they will have 
superior range to that which we now enjoy on our ships. In 
other words, the passage of this bill simply means the begin- 
ning of a competitive movement to which there will be no end, 
because under the present conditions the guns on some of our 
battleships exceed the range of the guns on the battleships 


Aptiene era Sees: Samer Riechair that belong to England. According to the information given 
Arentz Driver Letts Smith when the hearings were held the elevation of guns on our 
Aswell ort iat penenenaye oe battleships will give them a slight increase in range over all 
sacon “redericks awrey Stevenso ‘ diel . . £43 bs 
tarkley Frothinzham McLaughlin, Nebr. Strother other ships of the world. Therefore it can be positively 
Bixler Gallivan Mead Sullivan stated that, if the guns of the battleships of any other nation 
Michael 
Boics Gibson Michaelson Swartz , y : i 7 
oe aattcenadh Mille avers now have a range superior to our ships, then, should we ele- 


Brand, Ga, 
Browne 


Gorman 
Graham 


Montague 
Morgan 


Swoope 


Taylor, Tenn. 


a TT 


vate our guns so as to outshoot the other ships belonging to 
different major nations, they will immediately begin making 


ee. era lowa oe, Wis a alterations to elevate their guns, which will give them a 
Carter, Calif. Hale O'Connell, R. 1. Updike greater range than we can possibly give the guns on our ships, 
Carter, Okla. Ifammer Patterson Vare for the reason they will be able to increase the elevation the 
i, tre dhe — Wwinr® same number of degrees and, of course, this will give their 
Cramton Ilull, Tenn. Prall Wolverton guns a correspondingly longer range. 

Crisp Irwin , Pratt Woodrum I am sure that 85 per cent of the American people believe 
a eens OR poayie os that battleships can never be used again in a modern war. 
—a—< Kendall Rayburn Yates This new situation has been brought about by the invention 
Davey Kiefner Robinson of submarines and aircraft. None will deny the fact that no 
Dempsey King Sears, Fla. 


The SPEAKER. 


have answered to their names, a quorum. 


Mr. TILSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 


proceedings under the call. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The doors were opened. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. 


Three hundred and thirty-eight Members 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the passage of this bill will establish a precedent for the ex- 


penditure of approximately $62,000,000. When I say $62,000,000 





battle will be won in the future until aircraft has first played 
its part and the country that wins in the air will win in all 
other activities. Therefore, why waste all this money in 
order to fix up quarters for a lot of officers in the Navy who 
do not desire service on submarines and destroyers? I have 
been a passenger on the battleship Oklahoma for 60 days. It 
is a wonderful ship, has a fine captain and an excellent crew, 
yet the maximum speed, taking into consideration oil con 
sumption, is less than 15 miles per hour, and when the ship is 
steamed at a rate of 21 knots the oil consumption is increased 


I base that estimate upon the fact that there are nine other | five times. Ships of this type have a great deal of very deli- 


battleships in our Navy for which the Navy Department will/ cate machinery and if something gets out of order in tlie ma- 
ask that a similar appropriation be authorized in order that | chinery the entire ship is out of commission. A 2,000-pound 
the guns on these ships may be elevated and may be recon- bomb exploded either on the deck of this ship or the water 
ditioned in other ways. When this bill was under considera- | near by would either sink the same or throw enough of its ma- 
tion before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, the chair- | chinery out of alignment as to render it useless. Therefore it 
man, Mr. Butler, our distinguished leader, made an estimate | seems to me that the subject of battleships to be used in war 
that it would require 25 per cent more than would be appro- | times should be dismissed. 
priated in this bill to make the repairs and reconditioning of the| I am in favor of maintaining all the battleships that we have 
battleships Oklahoma and Nevada, If that is true, then it is | at the present time in the fleet for diplomatic purposes and 
more than likely that we will be called on to expend approxi- | there is no more inspiring sight in peace times than to witness 
mately $100,000,000 to recondition a lot of old battleships that | these gigantic hulks of steel, trimmed in fancy colors, with the 
would not be worth any more in a war against a major nation | officers all gayly rigged out with their gold braid, epaulets, and 
with modern ships than a lot of old out-of-date cannon. | eockadoras when the ship visits some foreign land. It is the 
Mr. Speaker, what is the situation confronting us? This is an | only type of vessel that can be used for large official entertain- 
omnibus bill, a bill in which the committee brings before the | ments, and I have seen at least 1,000 couples dancing and en- 
House an authorization to increase the cost of airplane carriers. | gaging in other kinds of merriment aboard one of these battle- 
What about the airplane carriers? In 1916 we authorized an | ships. Thus it can be seen that there is a use for battleships 
appropriation of $16,000,000 each to complete airplane carriers. | which contributes toward maintaining the friendship between 
In 1917 we increased that amount to $19,000,000, In 1919 we | our country and other nations in peace times. 
increased it again to $23,000,000. In 1925 we increased it to Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
$34,000,000, and now we are called upon to increase that Mr. McCLINTIC. Not now. 
amount to $40,000,000. This is one of those cost-plus contracts What about these battleships? Are they any good to us in 
where there is an added fee of $2,000,000 for the shipbuilding | a modern war? No; no more good than an old muzzle-loading 
company. I am told that this is the only major construction | shotgun. Is there any man in this House who can ever point 
job that these two shipbuilding corporations have at the pres- | out how we can use the battleships in a modern war against 
ent time, and if that is true, then all of the overhead, all of the | modern nations? No. If our battleships are within striking 
salaries of the different officers, all of the expenses and the | distance of the coast of any major nation, what will happen? 
interest, and all of those other matters that can be charged up | We would lose them, because it is not possible to bring aboard 
in cost are being levied against the Government. In view of | an invading fleet a sufficient amount of aircraft to protect it 
that situation it would be far better to not appropriate another | against the aircraft available on land. So if that is true, why 
dime until you kno-wy how much this Government is going to be | waste $100,000,000 that will not bring any efficiency to our 
called upon to pay. Would we lose any money? No, The ships | Navy? Why put this money in old antiques? Why not expend 
are 98 per cent completed, and you know just as well as I know | this money in up-to-date appliances which will play an im- 
that if we authorize $6,000,000 more to be added to the cost | portant part before any war will ever be won or lost in the 
of these two airplane carriers, that the shipbuilding corpora- | future, and if I am correct in my deduction, why should the 
tions will get every cent of that $6,000,000, so we are confronted | Committee on Naval Affairs bring such a measure as this before 
with this situation. The Naval Affairs Committee brought | the House? I make this statement, if we elevate the guns on 
forward three separate bills. When they found out that there | our battleships and give them a range of 25 miles, it will be 
would probably be opposition to the bill which provides for the | necessary to elevate the muzzles to 30 degrees, and a projectile 
elevation of these guns, they put it in with these two other | fired from one of the guns will have to describe an are, In 
measures that they think will be more popular before the House. | other words, the gunner will have to fire that projectile high 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? in the air, with the hope it will fall upon a target some 25 
Mr. McCLINTIC. I can not yield now. This sort of legis- | miles away; a target that will be a little over 100 feet wide. 
lation ought not to be enacted into law. It is wrong in prin- | When it is taken into consideration that the ship throwing the 
ciple and it is wrong from any other standpoint. What about! projectile will be in motion, it is practically inconceivable as 
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to how the shot can find its mark when the target can not be 
scen. It has been estimated that only one shot out of 10,000 
might hit a ship at this distance. In other words, if an enemy 
ship would remain stationary for three days, one of our guns 
might accidentally hit it. It will be remembered that during 
the World War the Germans had a long shooting gun that had 


1927 


an 
range of more than twice the distance of all guns on battle- 
‘ips. This gun was set in concrete and was absolutely sta- 
tionary. The target, being the city of Paris, was likewise 
tationary: yet, according to the information I have, no two 
iots fell within one-half mile of each other. Therefore it can 
be seen that it would be utterly foolish to expect the gun of 
a battleship to do any serious damage if elevated so as to have 
this increased range. 

When this subject came before the committee I examined 
the experts by asking a number of questions, which I will 
nclude in the Recorp, as they are pertinent to the subject: 

Nip 


McCiintic. Do you know of any nation that you could get close 
enough to with a cruiser or a battleship to destroy its commerce? 
Admiral BLocu. I do not quite understand your question. 


Mr. McCLintic, You made the statement that you were going to use 
ruisers and battleshios to destroy commerce. Do you know of any 


ition that you could get a cruiser or a battleship close 
that you could hit a city at the present time, taking 
consideration ? 

Admiral BLoca. I did not say anything about cities, 

suld destroy commerce; that is, vessels on the seas. 

Mr. McCuinTic. The statement was made that you needed new boilers 
in the Oklahoma, leaving the inference that they were in bad shape. 
Is it not a fact that the Oklahoma won the engineering test over all 
ships in the Navy in 1925? 
Admiral HIALLIGAN. She had a 
whether she won, 
Mr. McCLINTIC, 


enough to so 
aircraft into 


I said they 


the 
high standing; I do not remember 


It is a fact. So her boilers in 1925 must have been 


in excellent condition. Why are they in such bad condition at the 
present time? 
Admiral HALLIGAN. They are not at present in bad condition, but 


within the next five years we would want to renew them. 

Mr. McCurntic,. This is in anticipation. 

Admiral HALLIGAN. Yes; they will have to be renewed. 

Mr, McCuiintic. Then, as a matter of fact, the boilers are in good 
condition at the present time? 

Admiral HALLIGAN, They are in very good operating condition, but 
t would be necessary to renew them within the next few years; it 
would be advisable to take advantage of her decks being opened up for 


the other work. 
Mr. McCuintic. In fact, you think it would be advisable to renew 
the boilers in all of them in the next five years; that is, the boilers 


in the Oklahoma are in as good condition as those in practically any 
ther ship of the Navy, are they not? 

Admiral HALLIGAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Are they oil or coal burners? 

Admiral HALLIGAN. Oil burners. 

Mr. McCuintic., You are figuring spending $6,000,000 on the 
Vevada, Is it not a fact, and iv it not generally known in the Navy, 
that you can not steer the Nevada straight, and that it has never been 
possible to steer the Nevada straight? 

Admiral Biocu, I think we have here this morning the former navi- 
gator of the Nevada, who could tell you about that, and that is Captain 
Richardson. 

Captain 


on 


RICHARDSON. I was navigator and executive officer on the 
ada during the war, and this is the first time I have heard anything 
ke that. 


LW 


Mr. McCurntic. I will make the statement that you can not steer 
the Nevada straight. I have ridden behind the Nevada for 60 days, 
ind I ean bring a civilian witness here within 15 minutes who would 


prove that. 
Admiral MeVay. I was in command of the Oklahoma during the war 








period, and the Nevada was the next ship in line, and there was nothing | 


the matter 
news 

Mr 
behind 


with the Nevada except for one slight accident. 
to me, because we had no trouble. 

McCurntic, I happen to have been on the Oklahoma for 60 days 
the Nevada, and I know at that time sometimes she would be 
over here and sometimes over there. 

Mr. VINSON. It depends on what the climate is. 

Mr. MeCutntic, Do you know whether all the officers on board the 
Oklahoma were of the opinion that the Nevada would not steer straight? 
Captain Rrewarpson. I think if you would ask any watch officer he 
wild tell you the ship ahead of him could not steer a straight course. 
Mr. MeCurntic, I came to that conclusion; and if you can not steer 
" ship straight, there must be something wrong. I do not know what 
it is; | am asking for your opinion. 

In regard to the elevation of these guns, has England elevated any 
of her guns on any of her capital ships or battleships? 

Admiral Biocu. I do not think go. 


This is 


\ 
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Mr. McCuintic. Then, if we elevate our guns, we would be the first 


Nation to recondition our ships with that purpose in mind, would 
we not? 
Admiral Biocnw. I do not know, sir; I do not know about any 


other nation, sir. 

Mr. McCuintic. Does anybody in the Navy know? 

Admiral Biocna. I do not think so. 

Mr. McCuintic. If there is nobody in the Navy who knows, then we 
shall have to take it for granted that the United States would be the 
first Nation to recondition their ships for the purpose of elevating the 
guns and extending the range. 


Mr. Britten. I would not want that assumption to be made. Let 
me read you what Mr. Hector C. Bywater says. He is one of the 
greatest experts on navies in the world, and he is a British writer 


Here is what he said on May 14, 1924, referring to the elevation of 
guns. I will read just the last three lines, where he says: 

“ Discussion on this point is really superfluous in view of 
known fact that both France and Japan have reconstructed 
ships along these lines during the last two years.” 

Mr. McCLINTICcC. That does not say 
guns. 


the ll- 
their capital 


we 


anything about the elevation of 


Mr. Britten. Yes; it does say something about the elevation of guns, 
because, previous to what I just read, he says: 

“Speaking as one who has studied the Washington naval treaty as 
closely, perhaps, as anyone, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
United States could increase the elevation of the in its older 
battleships without infringing either the letter or spirit of the 
treaty.” 

That is Bywater’s statement. 

Mr. McCuintic. It does not say that any other nation would elevale 
the guns on its ships. 

The statement has been made here that if we elevate our guns to 
30° it will give us a longer range than any of the English ships, or 
any other of the battleships, so-called capital ships, of the other nations 
of the world. Then we set the precedent, do we not? 


guns 


the 


The CHAIRMAN, We do. 

Mr. McC.Lintic. In elevating the guns and getting an increased 
range? 

The CHAIRMAN. I presume we do. 

Mr. MeCuintic. I would like to ask if Admiral Beuret would—— 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). I think perhaps my colieague, Mr. 


BRITTEN, is better informed than I am. I only wish to have it stated 
in the record that I am willing to assist in making these guns shoot 
farther. Whether other nations have done it or not, | do not know. 
I know what they have done with cruisers. 

Mr. McCuintic. Then, we can assume _ 

Mr. Britren (interposing). What objection is there to making our 
guns shoot farther than the other fellows? 

Mr. McCuintic. It simply starts this competition all over again that 
we have been trying to stop. 

Mr. Britten, That is what yoo are in favor of, so far as aviation is 
concerned. You are willing to build airplanes to destroy the other fel- 
lows’ ships? 

Mr. McCurntic. Yes. 

Mr. Brirtren. Why not make the guns so that they will shoot farther? 


Mr. McCuintTic, That is not mentioned in the disarmament confer 
ence treaty. 
Mr. Britten. Neither is this. 


The CHAIRMAN, These nations were parties to this conference in which 
it was agreed that they proposed by this conference to reduce arma- 
ments. I will call my friend’s attention to this statement: “ Desiring 
to contribute to the maintenance of general peace and reduce competi- 
tion in armaments;” that was the purpose, and they 
pretty well. 

Mr. McCuintic. According to the letter addressed to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, by Mr. Hughes, when he was Secretary of State, he referred to the 
fact that the elevation of the turret guns tends to defeat it to a 
siderable extent, referring to the disarmament conference. We have set 
the precedent by starting out in this elevation program, which the other 
nations will have to follow. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is no doubt but that we are not violating any 
part of this agreement. But I just read what the preamble says. While 
they failed to reach any conclusion in reference to the smaller cruisers 
it was proposed by the American Government that they should be con 
sidered. But they failed to reach it and then they sat down 
the treaty, in which they said that the purpose was to prevent the very 
thing that is now occurring. 

Mr. McCurntTic. I am going to ask Admiral Beuret 
see a ship when it on the water? What would the at 
which you can get the range of a ship that you sight—how many miles? 

Admiral Bitocu, Under certain conditions of the atmosphere I have 
seen the tops of ships—that is, a point of aim—at over 30,000 yards 
There are other conditions under which you can not see them at 6,000 
yards. 

Mr. McCurntic. Whet do you estimate the number of hits that you 
could make at the range which this proposed elevation would give you? 


have done it 


con 


and wrote 


far 
distance 


how can you 


is be 
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Admiral Biocn, With the assistance of aircraft you can do very good 
shooting. 

Mr. McCurmntic. How wide is a battleship? 

Admiral Biocn. Roughly, about 100 feet. 

Mr. MeCuintic., And how long? 

,dmirel Brocs. It is 600 and some feet long. 

Mr. MccCnintic, I have been advised that when you can not see a 
st p, t > chance of hitting at a distance of about 30,000 yards would 
be 1 in 10,000 

Admiral BuLocnu, I think that estimate is incorrect. 

Mr. McCurintic, I am asking you the question. I have been so 
advised. 


Admiral Biocn. I think that estimate is very incorrect. 

Mr. MeCurntic. I want to ask you if you remember, or if you have 
ever been told what was the recommendation of Admiral Beatty with 
respect to building ships to be used in the World War when he came 
here during the World War? 

Admiral BLocn. ‘I do not remember. 

Mr. McCurntic, Did he not advise this Government to build only 
small, fast ships? 

Admiral BLocH. I do not know. 

Mr. McCuintic. I will put it in the record that I have been told that 
was his recommendation to this Government. Was it not a fact that 
that recommendation was made before we had ever invented the large, 
heavy bombs to be dropped from airplanes? 

Admiral BLocn. I think if Admiral Beatty made any recommenda- 
tions they were largely governed by conditions in the war, when there 
was a surplusage of heavy ships on the side of the Allies, and destroyers 
were badly needed for use against submarines, as convoys. 

Mr. McCurntic. If destroyers were badly needed then, is it not more 
than likely if we have another war there will be more destroyers used 
than capital ships? 

Mr. Vinson. We have 282. 

Mr. McCuinric, Seven destroyers are equal in tonnage to one of these 
cruisers ? 

Admiral Brocr. Seven 
35,000-ton battleship. 

Mr. McCuintic. What service did our battleships give to the United 
States in the World War? 

Admiral Biocw. That is not quite a fair comparison, to say what 
service our battleships reudered. You might say what service did the 
battleships of the Allies render. They gave complete protection to the 
Allies. 

Mr. McCuiintic, Where were our battleships used in the World War? 

Admiral BLocu. We had a number of battleships on the other side, 

Mr. McCuintic, Were they out on the ocean? 

Admiral BLocn. Yes; for part of the time. 

Mr, MeCuintic, Of course, that was before we developed the heavy 
bombs. If we had had those heavy bombs at that time all of them, in 
my opinion, would have been in some place of safety. 

This $13,150,000 that is proposed to be expended for the elevation 
of guns would build approximately 266 bombing planes. Would you 
say that the expenditure of the $13,000,000 on two old battleships 
would be as beneficial as the building of 266 new bombing planes? 

Admiral Biocu. I think you are going to build both. I think you 
want the best battleships, the best bombing planes, the best airplanes, 
and the best destroyers, and unless they are the best you are not going 
to have the best Navy. 

Mr. McCuintic, What part would battleships play if we had another 
big war? 

Acmiral BLocr. It depends on who our opponent is. 
ponent with battleships, they will be very valuable. 

Mr. McCuintic. Is it not a fact that a battleship’s best speed is only 
about 12 miles per hour, taking the oil consumption into consideration? 

Admiral Brocu. No, 

Mr. MeCruintic, What is the best average speed? 

Admiral Boca. The highest speed a battleship would make is 21 
knots. 

Mr. McCuintic, I said taking into consideration oil consumption. 
When you increase the speed of a battleship from 9 or 10 knots to 21 
knots you increase the oil consumption about five times, do you not? 

Admiral Boca. I do not know the exact figures, im regard to that. 

Admiral HALLIGAN. You increase it very much, I can give it to 
you accurately for a particular cruise. 

Mr. McCurntic. I have been informed that when you increase the 
speed of a battleshfp suddenly to 21 knots, it increases the oil con- 
sumption about five times over that at a speed of about 10 knots, 

Admiral! HALLIGAN. That is very probable, 

Mr. McCuintic. Then, it is reasonable to make the deduction that 
a battleship would seriously retard the progress of any fleet from the 
standpoint of speed, is it not? 

Admiral Breuret. That same rule would apply to all ships. 

Mr. McCuintic. No fleet can be any faster than its slowest ship? 

Admiral Brevurer. That is correct; but the two statements are not 
eonnected. A battleship can go farther at a slower speed than it can 
at a faster speed, until you get down to a certain minimum speed 


destroyers are not equal in tonnage to a 


If it is an op- 
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below which you get no advantage. If you had to go a certain dis. 
tance on a certain amount of oil, you would have to regulate your 
speed so your consumption of oil would not be greater than required 
for that distance, and you could go farther at a slower speed than at 
a higher speed. It would be the same for all ships. 

Admiral Hauiiean, It is about 10 knots for all ships. 

Mr. McCurntic. I can not conceive of any place where you could 
use a battleship in another great war with any first-class nation, be- 
cause I know you can not advance close enough to a land air force 
but what you would lose out. For that reason it seems utterly foolish 
to me to expend $13,000,000 to elevate guns a few degrees to enable 
you to shoot at something when you can not see it. 

Mr, VINSON. If you go on that theory, it would be foolish to appro- 
priate money to maintain them. 

Mr. McCuintic. You will never use them in another war. Do you 
think it possible for any nation to ever land an army on our shores as 
long as we have an adequate air defense? 

Admiral BLocn. That is a question which is so theoretical that I 
do not think anybody can answer it. 

Mr. McCuintTic. I have heard a great many experts so testify under 
oath, 

Admiral Biocn. I do not want you to think that I am engaged in 
any controversy against the usefulness of airplanes. All I want to 
say is that, in my opinion, an adequate air force is necessary, and I 
also think an adequate navy, a battleship and cruiser navy, and an 
adequate destroyer navy is also very essential, 

Mr. McC.iinT1c. I am willing to concede that we have to have some 
battleships for peace times because they are the only ships that are 
sufficiently large and sufficiently equipped for that purpose. 

Admiral BLoca. That is not the only use for them. 

Mr. McCtiintic. But when it comes to the standpoint of fighting, if 
we did not use them in the last war, and we have since developed these 
large planes that can carry bombs 500 miles, where are you going to 
use them? 

Admiral Harrican. I think the commonly accepted Navy view—that 
is, the view of most Navy officers—is that the final decision in a naval 
war will be made by battleships on the surface. 

Mr. McCurntic. You are bound to admit that in any engagement, if 
you are in striking distance of any major nation, your ships will be 
destroyed because they can not carry—no invading fleet can carry 
enough aircraft to combat land aircraft. Then what are you going to 
do with the battleships? 

Admiral HaLuicgan, A war may be lost by other means than by in 
vasion. In other words, a country whose commerce is destroyed may 
lose a war without having its continental limits invaded. A decision 
may be arrived at without invasion. 

Mr. McCuintic. That may be true with respect to some little island 
like England, if England did not have a sufficient number of ships. 
But I am talking about the United States. 

Why should we expend a lot of money to elevate guns on a few ships 
considered by 85 per cent of the American people to be obsolete? That 
is what I can not get through my head, , 

If we want them and can use them—you can laugh, if you want to, 
Mr. Secretary, but if you go out and combat the public you will find 
that Mitchell showed up the Army and the Navy and all his predictions 
have come through. 

Mr. RoBinson, I hope you will take a referendum to find whether 
your 85 per cent is correct, 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to have you show, if you can, how it 
will be an advantage to the Government to spend the estimated sum 
of $13,150,000 in the repair of these two old ships; and I always add 
25 per cent to your estimate, because you will come back for addi 
tional amounts. I say, I am only thinking of the past, and the ex 
planations I have had to make in the House two or three times. You 
are coming back again for more money for the airplane carriers. 

Mr. McCuntic, The speed of a battleship, as compared with that 
of a cruiser, is only about one-half; a cruiser will always go twice as 
fast as a battleship when you take into consideration the oil con 
sumption. We know that the United States, situated as it is, as long 
as it has an adequate air force, can not be in any danger from any 
foreign country from the standpoint of ships coming over here and 
invading this country. 

Then, if that is true, we can not take our battleships and go to any 
other nation without losing them. So why expend a lot of money or 
useless type of fighting equipment that would be destroyed in a 
few minutes if it was carried away from our shores? 

Mr. Brivren, Are you in favor of doing away with our 18 battl:- 
ships? 

Mr. McCuintic,. No; we have to have them. 

Mr. Brirrexn. Why? 

Mr. McCLINTICc. For peace times; for diplomatic purposes. 

Mr. Vinson. I want to ask my colleague from Oklahoma this ques- 
tion. You made a statement about the value of cruisers. I presume 
you would be in favor of cruisers? 

Mr. McCuintric, I am in fayor of a balanced navy, with a sufficient 
number of cruisers to do the work that is to be done by cruisers. 


a 
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dropped from a plane on a ship it would either sink the ship 
or render the same incapable of performing service. It would 
disarrange the machinery, jam the turrets, and the battleship 
would not be anything but a floating graveyard. 

1 can not understand why this House is not in favor of using 


, all the latest ideas and relegating to the rear all those swper- 


annuated ideas that can not help the efficiency of our country: 
and while I realize that sometimes it is unpopular to stand up 
against the majority of the members of a committee, yet I am 


confident I am right in making this ficht, as confident as I 


ever was in my life, because I know that if we spend a hundred 
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Mr. Vinson. Do you think what we have now is sufficient? 

Mr. McCuintic. Let me answer that question in this way. The 
speed of a cruiser and a destroyer is practically the same, 

Mr. Vinson, We are talking about cruisers. 

Mr. McCurntic, The work of a destroyer is really that of a small 
ruiser. The functions are practically the same as those of a cruiser. 

Mr. Brirren, They do not carry the same size guns. 

Mr. MeCuintic, No; but they carry torpedoes. 

Mr. Vinson, Do they have the same cruising radius? 

Mr. McCunric. No; but they have a suflicient cruising radius to | 
eo from here to Australia and back, 

Mr. Brirren. Whieb have? 

Mr. McCuintic. With our supply stations situated along the route. 

Mr. Brrrrex. You mean with a supply ship alongside of them? 

Mr. McCuintic. The same thing is true with battleships as well as 
ruisers, 

Mr. Vinson. I want to know how you stand on cruisers. 

Mr..MeCLintic. We have now 282 destroyers, and that is equal to 
0 cruisers in tonnage. The destroyers would go practically as far. 
The chief damage that can be done by a destroyer is by its torpedoes, 


and the destroyers baving more maneuverability than any other type 
of ship can dart in back and forth and produce more damage than a 
cruiser ; 


Mr. Speaker, I can net see why any person would ever be in 
favor of using all of this money for the purpose of trying to 
recondition a lot of old battleships that are now considered 
by 8 per cent of the American people to be obsolete. There is 
another situation to which I desire to call attention. When this 
bill was before the Committee on Naval Affairs I made a 
motion that the subject be referred to the Department of State 
and that this department be requested to furnish a report as to 
whether or not such a law would violate the spirit of the dis- 
armament conference. There was not a single member, as I 
remember, on the committee who was willing even to consider 
the views of the State Department; in other words, by their 
vote they said the Navy Department has sufficient authority 
over this subject, and my motion was voted down. 

Now, I want to read to this House what the Secretary of 


State said to the Committee on Naval Affairs when this subject | 


In a letter dated Jan- 
addressed to Chairman Burter, the Secretary 


of elevating guns was first brought up. 
nary 26, 1925, 
said: 


The British Government lay particular emphasis on what is described 


is the larger aspect of the question; that is to say, that one of the | 


and the British Government feel that action by the United 
States in the elevation of its guns would tend to defeat the object to a 
onsiderable extent. 


ments, 


Continuing, he said: 


The assurance is repeated that no alteration has been made in the 


levation of the turret guns of any existing British capital sbips since | 


they were first placed in commission. 
Iie further said: 


1 am of the opinion, however, that while such changes as would be 
ontemplated in the case of American ships would not constitute viola- 


tion of the terms of the treaty, they would tend to evoke the compett- | 


tion which it has been the policy of this Government to mitigate. It 
may also be stated that, so far as the United States is concerned, the 
question appears to be’of consequence only in relation to certain of the 
specified retained ships, and these ships under the replacement clauses 


of the treaty are to be replaced within 10 or 12 years. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, as indicated by him, has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I yield to myself five minutes more, 

I want to say further that in 1933 these two ships are subject 
to be replaced. In other words, it will be in order to pass 
another bill appropriating money for the construction of two 
more battleships to take the place of the Oklahoma and the 
Vevada, It will be 1928 before it will be possible to get the 
money that is asked for in this appropriation bill. It may be 
until 19830 before they can be completed. If that is true, they 
have only three more years to run until the time would come to 
ask for a new appropriation. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, if that is the situation—and 
this is true—why waste all this money? Why appropriate large 
sums that are not needed at the present time? Is there any- 
hody in this House who believes that by adding a few blisters 
on the side of a ship or laying a few plates on top of the ship 
you can render a battleship immune from attack by submarine 
or airplane? Why, every expert witness who testified before 
the Special Aircraft Committee under oath swore that in his 


| all to gain and nothing to lose by so doing. 


million dollars for the reconstruction and building up of these 
old battleships, there will be only a few more yexrs before they 
will be tied up in some harbor and out of commission, just as 
they were during the last war. So I hope no such precedent 
will be established. 

lt is very probable that the day is not far distant when ali 
of our old battleships will be used as targets. The following 
clipping from a Washington paper shows that the Navy pro- 
poses to spend $100,000 to fix up the old North Dakota: 
Sup Navy 


“NortH Dakota” 


rO BE TakGetT—Navy Witt Spend 
$100,000 To Fit OLp Barrie Crarr TO BE TowED TO SEA 
(Special to the Washington Post) 
NorrouK, VA., December 23.—After being out of commission for 


three years awaiting an appropriation to cover the cost of 
her into a radio-controlled target, the battleship 
be put in dry dock and made ready to be sunk. 

The Navy Department has just authorized the docking of the ship 
so her bottom can be painted and scraped before she is towed to sea 
to be the target for airplanes and warships. It thought she will 
be taken to sea after the Scouting Fleet returns from winter maneuvers 
in Cuban waters. 


converting 
North Dakota to 


Is 


is 


The North Dakota, in her day, was a first-line battleship of the 
Navy. Her gun crew won first prizes on two occasions at target 
shooting in Cuban waters and on the southern drill grounds off the 


Virginia Capes. 

The Navy Department will spend upward of $100,000 to fit her out 
as a target for aircraft and warships, it was stated at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard to-day. She will be a much less expensive target than the 
uncompleted dreadnaught Washington, which was sunk by air bombs 
and shell fire about two years ago off the Virginia capes after several 
million dollars had been spent on her at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


When it is taken into consideration that this Congress has 


objects of the treaty is to reduce the burden of competition in arma- | refused to render any help to the agricultural class, but on the 


other hand persists in authorizing the appropriation of millions 
of dollars that can not possibly be of service to our national 
defense, it is enough to make any person disgusted with the 
policies advocated by the majority leaders. A battleship used 
to be the backbone of the Navy, just the same as a muzzle- 
loading shotgun used to be far superior to a bow and arrow. 
Yet when it is known that no fleet can be any faster than its 
slowest ship, one bound to admit that battleships will 
seriously retard the progress of any fighting unit. 


is 


The hue and cry that always goes up when a matter of this 
kind is under consideration is that our Nation should be as 
well prepared as any other country for war. I make the 


positive statement that if we will expend this money for mod 
ern, up-to-date implements of war, that it will be of far more 
value to the Nation as a whole. In other words, I am in favor 
of the kind of preparedness that will be of real service to the 
country, should we be so unfortunate as to become involved in 
a war. Everyone knows that a battleship can not possibly be 
used in a modern war without being protected by submarines, 
destroyers, cruisers, and aircraft Then if this statement 
true a fleet of battleships would be the most severe handicap 
that our country could have in of war, for the reaso! 
it would require the larger portion of our fleet to protéct t! 

battleships and they would be so busy looking after this activity 
that they would not have much time to look after the enem) 

In view of the fact that all progressive agree that 
aircraft, submarines, and the faster types of ships will be thi 
only efficient fighting instruments in future wars, I em hoping 
that this House will vote down this legislation, because we have 
f Applause. | 
Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen 


Is 


cause 


citizel 


Mr. BRITTEN. 


tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vania is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I am not a naval expert like 
my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. McCuintic]. I know little 
about these subjects except that the Navy Department hus 


asked that these ships be put in repair, and in obedience to 


opinion every time a 2,000-pound bomb filled with TNT was | that request the Subcommittee on Naval Appropriations has 
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withheld the cost of the maintenance of these two ships and re- 
duced the total amount. The ships will go out of commission 
until repaired. : 

Now, as to the gun elevation, I have contended against that 
for years that it was a violation of the spirit of the treaty. 
There is no authority in this bill to elevate the guns. That 
was agreed to by our committee unanimously. The elevation is 
left to the discretion of the President of the United States. The 
money is here included. I have it in mind to say—and I am 
not quoting anybody when I do say it—the whole subject is 
now being diplomatically considered as to whether or not it was 
a violation of the spirit of the treaty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman an- 
other minute. 
Mr. BUTLER. I am obliged to the gentleman. 


I shall not assume that anyone in this House would venture 
his reputation as a man of honor to urge a violation of that 
treaty. Whether or not this elevation of the guns is a violation 
of the treaty I do not know. But take it from me—it is no 
wild statement—England had her guns elevated when she 
signed this treaty and Japan has elevated hers since the 
treaty. There is no question about that. I have never heard 
that disputed until now. ‘Therefore we are not breaking any 
contract either with England or Japan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has again expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. ViNsoN]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, in the five minutes allotted to me I shall endeavor to 
separate the chaff from the wheat, so that the House may 
thoroughly understand for what we ure called upon to vote. 

This bill has the approval of the Navy Department, the 
Director of the Budget, and is im accordance with the financial 
program of the President. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurnt1tc] said he is 
against all for which this bill provides, and yet in the next 
breath he says, “ Why not do something modern and up to 
date?” That is exactly what we are trying to do. We are 
trying to complete the two airplane carriers. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma pointed out the great advantage of aviation, yet 
in the very next breath he calls upon the Members of this 
House not to spend the $6,000,000 necessary to finish these two 
great airplane carriers. These two ships are the greatest ships 
that haye ever been devised by man. They are 90 feet in the 
beam and eight hundred and odd feet long; they have 180,000 
horsepower. One ship will carry 120 airplanes and the other 111. 
So, gentlemen, I say to you that even though the shipbuilders 
did not progress with this work as rapidly as they should, it is 
in the interest of economy to spend this $6,000,000 and finish 
the ships. 

Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma says this is a cost-plus 
contract and that the contractors will get all of the $6,000,000. 
Here is the situation: In 1916 the Saratoga and the Lexington 
were not airplane carriers; they were battle cruisers, and when 
Secretary Daniels awarded the contract in 1916 he provided 
for a cost-plus contract. In 1920, before the limitation confer- 
ence, the contract was changed to cost plus a fixed fee, so it is 
immaterial how much it costs the Government to build these 
ships; the contractors can not receive but $2,000,000, and they 
have already received $1,800,000 of the fee. 

Now, ip regard to the elevation of the guns. That is one of 
the items provided for in the reconditioning of two ships, the 
Oklahoma and Nevada. It is proposed that the Oklahoma and 
Nevada, aud every other ship in the Navy, shall ultimately go 
into sleipyards to become modernized, to become modernized by 
putting submarine protection on them, putting blisters on them, 
putting antiaircraft guns on them, and at the same time over- 
hauling the boilers. Incidentally, while the ships are in the 
yards, if it is not in violation of the spirit of the treaty, then 
we authorize guns to be elevated. Lut bear this one thing in 
mind: Nobody is trying to violate either the letter or spirit 
of the treaty, for the bill distinctly provides that: 

rhe alterations to the capital ships herein authorized shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations prescribed in the treaty limiting naval armament 
ratified August 17, 1923. 


Mr. BLANTON. And that has been in the preceding bills 
providing for this work, 

Mr. \INSON of Georgia. And if the department and Presi- 
dent conclude that it would violate the spirit of the treaty to 
elevate the guns, the guns will not be elevated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Then why take a chance? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. ‘Vill the gentleman from Illinois 
yield to me some time in order to answer the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am sorry, but ~ have no more time. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I am not a student of this legislation except in a general way, 
and I do not claim to be informed as to the technical aspects 
of this bill or any legislation touching our military establish- 
ment. Of course, I am in favor of all necessary preparations 
for the defense of the country. I am in favor of economy, but 
I would not risk for a day the safety of the country in any 
effort to save money. However, if we intend ever to restore 
the Government to a simple and economic basis, it is necessary 
that we keep the expenditures for our Army and Navy within 
reasonable limits. We can not cut the cost very effectively in 
any of the other departments of the Government. Appropria- 
tions for the Army for the approaching year amount to 
$357,000,000, and the amount carried in the naval appropria- 
tions bill is $325,000,000, There will be deficiencies to be pro- 
vided for in addition to these amounts, so that the expendi- 
tures on the military establishment for the incoming year run 
up close to three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

This is about three times what it was before the World War. 
We entered the war in opposition to militarism and in the hope 
that we might lead the world in the effort to find peaceful 
methods for settling international disputes. We expended about 
$25,000,000,000 of treasure and sacrificed 100,000 lives of brave 
Americans who died on foreign soil and incurred all the finan- 
cial burdens resulting from the war to be met in the years to 
come and which will be handed down to our children and our 
children’s children. What have we accomplished by all this 
cost in blood and money? Unless our sacrifices result in more 
peaceful relationships among the nations of the earth our efforts 
will have failed of their highest and holiest purpose. If the 
war taught any one lesson more plainly than all others, it is 
that militarism brings war and that disarmament is the one 
great essential step toward peace. I am not greatly disturbed 
about the expenditures involved in this bill, nor any danger that 
our Navy will be used for purposes of aggrandizement or 
offense. But I wish to enter my unqualified dissent from the 
premise upon which Members advocate the passage of this 
legislation. I do not interpret the treaty formed at the peace 
conference in Washington as a committal on the part of our 
Government to fix our naval program according to any standard 
to be set by other nations. That conference was held at a time 
when it was thought that if the world was ever to fix its eyes 
upon higher ideals and to start along the path that leads away 
from the burdens of enormous military establishments the 
hour was at hand when the United States should call together 
the leading nations and undertake to commit them to a limita- 
tion of the vast programs upon which they had embarked and 
which thoughtful statesmen everywhere recognized would sooner 
or later endanger the peace and happiness of mankind. ‘The 
nations of Europe were indebted to us about $12,000,000,000. 
We held the purse strings of the universe, and we were recog- 
nized as the leader of the moral forces of civilization. These 
are the considerations which led to the thought that the oppor- 
tune time had arrived for the great work which President 
Harding undertook in assembling the peace conference at 
Washington. 

Ah, gentlemen say we were outtraded in that conference, and 
the whole thing was a farce and a failure. I deny it. If noth 
ing had been accomplished except to meet around a common 
council table for the first time and talk and merely express the 
hope that sometime the world would undertake to set up peace 
ful methods for the settlement of their controversies instead 
of resorting to the sword, it would bave been one of the great- 
est achievements in history down to that hour. [Applause. | 

The peace conference represented at least a step in the right 
direction, and it offered new hope and new inspiration to the 
statesmanship of the world. It is at least one barrier to some 
of the gentlemen on this floor who seem to treat war as the 
natural relationship among men and who preach here the doc- 
trine of the sword. But we did not commit ourselves in the 
Washington peace conference to follow any standard that docs 
not express the Christian sentiment of America. Our purpose 
was to check other nations in the made program of militarism 
upon which they had embarked following the war, utterly heed- 
less of the outstanding lesson of that great conflict. Our pur- 


pose was to lead the nations of Europe—not to be led by them. 
We are free from the hatreds and jealousies and antipathies 
of the old world, and we have avoided the militaristic spirit 
which has deluged those countries in blood through the cen- 
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turies. I repudiate the contention that those nations snall fix 
our standard or that any of them shall become the keeper of 
the eonscience and moral purpose of the people of the United 
Stutes. [Applause.]} 

We are big enough in resources, high enough in our resolves, 
happy and free, shut off by an ocean from the controversies and 
hatreds of the old world, to lead mankind to higher and better 
hings and not follow the standards of those who have reddened 
he paths of history in blood and slaughter. [Applause.] 

Great Britain,.with her colonies scattered over the world, | 
with her commerce upon which her yery life depends, relying | 
upon other nations for her supply of food and raw materials, | 
ind situate next door to all the brawls and quarrels that have | 
ome down to European nations through centuries of strife, 
may Well anticipate necessities for a defensive navy of which | 
we need have no fears. Any talk of a conflict between Great 
Britain and the United States is ridiculous. 

Canada would constitute all the protection we could need so |! 

long as she is within our reach even if there were any danger 
a conflict between Great Britain and the United States. | 
Prior to the war no one ever advocated a proposition that the 
United States should have a Navy larger than second to Great 
Britain. It is only since the war and the demoralization that 
haus followed that we hear men stand on this floor and talk 
as if we are in danger unless we maintain a Navy larger than 
that of any other country. If the fears entertained by some 
are well founded, the logical thing to do would be to prepare 
for war, both on land and sea, and remain armed to the teeth, 
prepared to make war against any nation or combination of 
uations any day in the year. But the people of this country 
would not tolerate such a scheme. It is at variance with all 
our ideals and traditions and in conflict with every lesson of 
human history. The doctrine of militarism is un-American and 
would never be allowed to find lodgment here. It was mili- 
iarism that brought on the World War and beat Germany to 
her knees. It was only a verification of the truth proclaimed 
hy the Savior that he who lives by the sword shall perish by 
the sword. 
Thoughtful men recognize that any war of the future must 
largely a contest of finances and resources. Let our states- 
manship concern itself with a solution of problems that under- 
lie peaceful pursuits ; and let us set an example to the world of 
prosperity and accomplishments of a peaceful, productive people 
devoted to justice and striving to serve the less fortunate 
peoples of earth. 





¢ 
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No nation threatens our supremacy, and we are in no danger 
ut the hands of any foreign foe. The tasks that should engage 
our concern are to be found in the settlement of domestic | 
iffairs. A few days ago we had an interesting debate in this 
[louse upon the question of adding three cruisers to our Navy. 

Members talked as if the country were in war or about to 
be attacked and as if the small provision carried in that bill | 
would determine results of the conflict. Yet the night before | 
that debate took place in the House a great Senator—one of 
the greatest who ever sat in the Senate of the United States, a 
member of the party now in control of the Government—de- 
clared in a public speech that his party purchased its way to 
power and that the Presidency of this Republic had been placed | 
upon the auction block. But the next day that speech went 
unanswered while we witnessed on this floor a heated debate 
upon the proposition to add three cruisers to the Navy to save 
us from the dangers of foreign enemies! 

Let us vindicate before the world that the experiment of 
government of the people by the people for the people is a 
success. Let us demonstrate that we possess the wisdom and 
the power and the self-control to enforce the laws of the land | 
and afford protection to life and property within our borders. 
Let us make good our boasted claim of equality, equality of 
opportunity, equality before the law, and eradicate class favors 
with all the attendant class hatred and class prejudice that 
endanger our future happiness. Solomon said: 

He 


hat ruleth his spirit is mightier than he that taketh a city. 


The supreme test to confront us will not be involved in a com- 
bat of force with foreign powers, but in the struggle for self- 
control and self-government. Our success in these things will 
determine the perpetuity of this Republic. The only dangers 
that really threaten us are to be found at our doors. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
geutleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, there are two prevalent im- 
pressions which this Congress will effectually dispel. One of 
them is that republics are ungrateful. The lavish expenditures 
made by appropriation and authorization for a great variety of | 
objects and for all classes and conditions of our citizens prove ! 
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that the United States is not merely grateful but generous. We 
shall probably have to revise our estimates as to the surplus 
by reason of what this Congress has done. 

The other impression is that the United States is not generous 
to the American Navy. On this I shall file a table giving com- 
parisons with the expenditures of other countries, and I think 
it may be a surprise to some of you when you learn that in this’ 
session of Congress appropriations and authorizations to be in- 
cluded in appropriation bills have been adopted or are pending 
in the great aggregate of $355,000,000. The total provision in 
the last budget of Great Britain for her navy was $291,000,000, 
The appropriations made by the United States are more than 


| the combined expenditures for army and navy of both France 


and Italy. You speak of how militaristic a nation France is, 
of the ambitions of Italy, but our appropriations for the Navy 
alone are more than the combined expenditures of those two 
countries for both army and navy, and the same is true of ap- 
propriations by Japan and Italy. For our Navy a 


more gen- 


| i.e . . . . 
| erous provision is made than for the combined cost of the army 


and the navy of both countries. 
The following is a comparative table: 


Amount provided for United States Navy 
naval appropriation bil) (approximately) 
Amount provided In H. R. 16507: 

Increase in limits of cost for aircraft 
earriers Lexington and Saratoga from 
$34,000,000 to $40,000,000 each 

Alterations to ships Oklahoma and 
Nevada, including changes to permit 
an increase in the range of turret 
guns saan ainaics sieneictn nciadeiiailaiciiee 

Increase in limit of cost for one fleet 
submarine (mine-laying type) from 
$5,300,000 to $6,500,000 


in pending 


$324, 394, 680 
$12. 000, 000 


a i ae . 13, 150, 000 


1, 000, 000 


- 26. 


Amount provided in H. R. 16973 for improvements at 
naval stations ; 


150, 000 


sacinepeiigaiecndn ienteenn +, 652, 000 


Total__ 355, 196, 680 


Amounts expended by Great 
Statesman’s Yearbook, 1926): 


Britain for military purposes (refer 


to 


Army —- 
Air 


£45, 000, 000 
15. 000, O00 


Service 


Bc Atta shit cecilia itch tiga paaliciptip es abiding " Baia hie 60, 000, 000 
| Aggregate amount in dollars (approximately) --.---.-~ $582, 000, 000 


Bee Peet ennawan 


291, 000, GOO 


Below are given the dates on which the Budgets were 
adopted for 1925-26, and the rates of exchange on the days of 
adoption : 

Rate of eachange 


BT I TI Tc cdhenniti chant ieniaiinaaiatleiinlda ds Frat 4.62 cents. 
OP ac: I I a eet ee Yen $2 cents 
| Italy, July 1, 1925 ace ubiiin Siete z Lira 3.3 cents 
Computations at above rates 
France, 1925-26: i 
Army... 3, 849, 171, 609 frances (1 franc, 4.62 cents) $177, S3l 728 
Navy---— 1, 442, 402,527 franes (1 franc, 4.62 cents) 66, 638, 996 
Total_ 5, 201, 574, 136 244, 470, 72 
Reference: Chambre des Deputes, Report on the Budget, 1926 The 
above figures include the ordinary and extraordinary expenses. (Vol. I, 
Pp. 225.) 
| Italy, 1925-26 
Army__._---_. 2, 130, 000, 000 hhre (1 lira, 3.3 cents) $70, 200, 000 
OY ci nicicinee 980, 000, 000 lire (1 lira, 3.3 cents) 32, 340, 000 
ieee 3, 110. 000, 000 102. 630. 000 
Reference; Italia, Previsione dell ‘Entrata e della Spesa Pamphiet 
N. 295—"A” (p. 68). 
Japan, 1925-26: Bs 
TOG ices stent atin tistgne 192, 191, 000 yen (1 yen, 42 cents) $80, 720, 220 
Navy-....-...... 224, 852, 000 yen (1 yen, 42 cents) 94, 437, 840 
etal... 417,048; G0 175. 158, O60 
Reference: Japanese Yearbook, 1926. The above figures include the 
ordinary and extitaordinary expenses (p. 421). 
To show how startling has been the increase in the cost of 
our Navy, the expenditures in 1SS7 were $15,141,000; in 1907, 


$97,128,000; the provision for the coming year is expected to be 
$355,000,000. There is a further comparison to be made in that 


we shall spend in the coming year upon our Navy $161,583,000 


more than the combined cost, according to the latest figures, of 
the navies of France, Italy, and Japan 
Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman from Ohio be good 


| enough to take enough time to tell the House that he is in favor 


of this bill? 

Mr. BURTON. I was intending to offer some consideration 
in favor of this bill, but my time is limited. Very reluctantly, 
I feel compelled to vote for this bill. We can not leave these 
airplane carriers, which are to cost $40,000,000 each, unfinished! 
The elevation of our guns should be such that the two battle 
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ships named in the bill shall have as long a range as those of 
any other country, Otherwise they would be less effective. 

Nevertheless the excessive cost of our Navy merits our most 
earnest attention, and demands not only that we should resort 
to every measure which has a tendency to promote international 
peace but prevent the construction of further warships and 
naval equipment unnecessary for the rational needs of our 
‘ountry. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois, the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. MappEen ], 

Mr. MADDEN. Mtr. Speaker, I do not know that I will want 
to use five minutes, because I simply want to say a few words. 

I am in favor of the provision for increasing the limit of cost 
in the airplane carriers. I think this is one of the Navy's essen- 
tial needs. I am opposed to any legislation that will be violative 
ef the treaty, even if it says it is not, in elevating guns on 
American ships, and because I am sure this is a violation of the 
treaty. 

This question was before us once before and we appropriated 
the money to elevate the guns and we found that everything 
they said to us about what Great Britain had done was in- 
accurate. We also found out that the whole question of what 
Great Britain had done originated in a colloquy between an 
English naval officer and an American naval officer who were 
not exactly sober at the time. [Laughter.] 

When the American naval officer saw one of his friends he 
told him what had happened with respect to the elevation of 
the guns on the English ships, and when this friend repeated 
what he was told he said he saw the guns while they were 
being elevated. [Laughter.] When the next man repeated it 
he saw the guns after they were elevated, and when the next 
man repeated the story he said he saw them when they were 
shooting the maximum range of the guns. 

It is clear to me from all the information I have that the 
English guns have not been elevated since the signing of the 
treaty. They may have been before the treaty, but not since. 

On account of the inaccuracy of the statement made to the 
Committee on Appropriations at the time, which I proved to be 
inaccurate in a discussion with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy—because I insisted on getting all the facts as they were 
disclosed to me—we repealed the appropriation which we had 
then made for the elevation of the guns on the American ships. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did that on March 20, and 
then, on May 28, the Committee on Naval Affairs brought in 
another legislative bill and provided for the very same eleva- 
tion, and then the State Department held it was in violation of 
our four-pact treaty. 

Mr. MADDEN. We ought to go slow. We ought to be quite 
clear about our facts. We ought not to create any more inter- 
national complications than we have to. We ought to be sure 
we are right before we act, and for one I propose to vote 
against anything that is intended to spend money or authorize 
its expenditure under a doubtful right. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I want to 
say in conclusion that I am sure there is not a Member of the 
House who would object to appropriating money to build air- 
plane carriers, but when it is taken into consideration that 93 
per cent of the work is completed we can not lose a dollar by 
putting it off until next December to appropriate the money. 
We will then have some information of what is needed to com- 
plete the contract. Therefore the House should not pass this 
omnibus bill that contains such objectionable features as enu- 
merated by the distinguished chairman of the Appropriation 
Committee. So the only thing to do is to vote down this bill 
until we can handle it in a proper way. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the interesting part of the 
statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma is that he says the 
State Department holds that in elevating the turret guns of the 
battleships we will violate the Washington treaty, and then 
he reads a statement signed by Secretary Hughes, in which 
Secretary Hughes says that in his opinion it is not a violation 
of the treaty. 

The gentleman states another thing which is rather unusual. 
Ife said he made a motion in the committee, and not a single 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs stood by him, to get 
information from the State Department, and then he proceeds 
to read the desired information, which proves conclusively that 
the State Department favors elevating our turret guns. 

The fact is that 19 or 20 members were in favor of doing 
just what we are doing this afternoon; whether the gentleman 
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was there at that moment or not I do not know. Now, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] says that he is opposed 
to our elevating the guns. In the name of Heaven, how ean a 
Representative elected in Chicago—not in London, but in Chi- 
cago—stand before you men and say, “I do not want our guns 
to shoot as far as the guns of Great Britain or Japan”? Can 
it be possible? A man elected in Chicago, not in London, says 
to you that our guns shall not shoot as far as the guns of Japan 
or Great Britain. Oh, no; it may hurt somebody's feelings if 
our guns shoot as far as England's. How absurd! The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappeN] has been a very successful 
business man. He has been successful in competition wit} 
other men and has amassed a fortune. He is a fine man, a man 
of excellent character, a great big business man in Chicago 
where he has been successful through competition with other 
business men, and yet he objects to our competing in range of 
guns with England. In effect, he says British ships may be 
superior to ours in speed and be superior to ours in range. 
They can do what they did to the Germans in South America 
during the war. They selected their distance and blew them 
out of the sea without the loss of a single British seaman nor 
a scratch to their ships. 

I can not understand that attitude. Certainly England is 
not going to interpret the Washington treaty for us? It is up 
to us to interpret it—I do not mean the House of Representa- 
tives, but I mean the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet. This bill has the support of the Coolidge adininistra- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, as 13 of our 18 battleships are outranged and 
outraced by all 20 of the British first-line ships, it must be 
evident to all that.we are not maintaining the 5-5 ratio with 
England. 

It is equally absurd to argue that our ships are equal to the 
British when we are outranged and outraced. 

We know that Great Britain has objected to the elevation 
of our guns as being in conflict with the spirit of the Wash- 
ington conference. 

We also know that Japan has elevated her first-line guns 
since the Washington conference. 

Just why the British insist on our inferiority is hard to un- 
derstand, and it is equally discouraging to realize that the 
present administration permits the British Government to de- 
termine what our rights are under the Washington treaty. The 
intent of the treaty is clear; the British and American Navies 
were to be equal in capital ships. 

Mr. Speaker, to suggest that British guns should outrange 
ours is absurd and the American public now expects the Congress 
which is charged with the proper national defense to see to it 
that our fleet may have a maximum efficiency at long ranges. 
With modern fire control and airplane spotting, naval strength 
must be measured by the blow a ship’s guns deliver at long 
ranges. 

To longer neglect this important improvement in the efli- 
ciency of our ships is unwarranted and decidedly unfair to the 
twelve hundred men who man them. Increased torpedo protec- 
tion, added antiaircraft facilities, increased speed, and superior 
hitting at long ranges all contribute immeasurably to the safety 
of officers and men afloat, and we certainly owe them these 
factors of security. They make for confidence aboard, and that 
means better ships. 

All British guns may now be elevated 22° or more. Guns on 
13 of our ships may be elevated but 15°. The passage of my 
bill will insure an elevation of 30° for all our guns, and therein 
is where the shoe pinches England. We will then outrange 
anything on the high seas. 

England and all other first-class nations have violated the 
spirit of the Washington conference by their cruiser-building 
programs. 

It is high time that our spirit of self-sacrifice be changed to 
one of self-protection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken, and on a division there were—ayes 
132, noes 62. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Twe 
hundred and fifty-three Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays, and 
70 Members having arisen, the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 246, nays 111, 
not voting 75, as follows: 
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Abernethy 
Aldrich 
\llen 
\udrew 
Arents 
\swell 
Auf der Heide 
Racharach 
Bachmann 
Pankhead 
Barkley 
Beers 
Begg 
Bell 
Black, N. Y. 
Bland 
Bloom 
bowman 
Lovian 
briggs 
Brigham 
britten 
browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
surtiness 
surton 
sutler 
svros 
‘ampbell 
‘arew 
‘arpenter 
‘eller 
halmers 
bapman 
‘hindblom 
ochran 
ole 
‘ollier 
Iton 
onnally, Tex. 
onnery 
orning 
ox 
‘oy le 
‘risp 
rowther 
rumpacker 
‘ullen 
urry 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Deal 
Denison 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dickstein 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Doyle 
Drewry 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andresen 
Arnold 
\yres 
Barbour 
Reck e 
serger 
lack, Tex. 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Box 

Brand, Ohio 
Browne 
Bulwinkle 
Busby 
Canfield 
Cannon 

Carss 

Carter, Okla. 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Collins 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crosser 


Anthony 
Appleby 
Bacon 

Bailey 

Leedy 
Bixler 

Boies 

Bowles 
Brand, Ga. 
Carter, Calif. 
Cleary 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Davey 
Dempsey 
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YEAS—246 
Dyer Larsen 
Eaton Lazaro 
Edwards Lea, Calif. 
Ellis Leatherwood 
Englebright Leavitt 
Bsterly Lehibach 
Fairchild Lindsay 
Faust Lineberger 
Fenn Linthicum 
Fisher Luce 


Fitzgerald, Roy G, Lyon 


Fitzgerald, W T. 


Fort 

loss 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Gambrill 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Golder 
Graham 
Green, Fla. 
Griest 
Hadley 

Hale 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hicke 

Hill, Ala, 
Hill, Md. 
Hogg 

Hooper 
Houston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, William E. 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Jobnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jobnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Kahn 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Knutson 
Kurtz 
Lanham 
Lankford 


MecbDutftie 


McLaug.lin, Mich, 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLeod 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Magrady 
Major 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 


O'Connell, N. Y. 


O’Connell, R. I. 
O Connor, N. Y. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 

Parks 

Peery 

Perkins 
Perlman 
Phillips 

Pou 

Quayle 
Ransley 

Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Ill. 
Robsion, Ky. 


NAYS—1l1l1 


Davis 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 
Driver 
Elliott 

Eslick 
Fletcher 
Frear 
Fulmer 

Funk 

Furlow 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Goodwin 
Greenwood 
Hammer 
Hare 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hersey 

Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 
Holaday 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hull, Morton D. 
Jacobstein 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Keller 

Kopp 

Kunz 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Letts 

Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
McClintie 
McKeown 
McSwain 
Madden 
Mooney 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
O'Connor, La. 
Peavey 
Quin 

Ragon 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rathbone 
Reed, Ark. 


NOT VOTING—75 


Dominick 
Drane 

Evans 

Fish 
Fredericks 
Vrothingham 
Gallivan 
Gibson 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Green, lowa 
Griffin 
Hudson 
Hull, Tenn, 
Irwin 


James 
Johnson, B®. 
Kendall 
Kerr 
Kiefner 
King 

Kirk 

Lee, Ga. 
McFadden 
Manlove 
Mead 
Mills 
Montague 
Morin 
Morrow 


Rogers 
Rutherford 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, ‘Tex. 
Sandlin 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spearing 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sweet 

Swing 

‘Taber 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 

Vaile 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Welch, Calif, 
Welsh, Pa. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 
Winter 
Woodruff 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zihiman 


Robinson, Iowa 
Romjue 

Rouse 

Rubey 

Sabath 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Shallenberger 
Sinclair 
Speaks 
Sproul, Ill. 
Sproul, Kans, 
Steagall 
Strong, Kans. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 

Voigt 

Wefald 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williams, Il. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, Miss. 


Patterson 
Porter 
Prall 

Pratt 
Purnell 
Rainey 
Rayburn 
Rowbottom 
Scott 
Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Smith 
Sosnowski 
Stevenson 
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Strother Tillman Walters Woodrum 
Sullivan Tincher Weller Woodyard 
Swartz Upshaw Wolverton Yates 
Swoope Vare Wood 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
| Suspended and the bill was passed. 

| The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Smith with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Frothningham with Mr, Rainey. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Tillman. 

| Mr. Bacon with Mr. Stevenson. 

| Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Woodrum. 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr. Green of lowa with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Manlove with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Hudson with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Wolverton with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sosnowski with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Morrow. 

| Mr. Bailey with Mr. Drane. 

| Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Strother with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate passed without amendment 
| House bills and a House joint resolution of thee following 
titles: 

H. R. 14930. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., to 

a point. opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio; 
| #H.R.15129. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Indiana Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind. ; 
| H.R.16282. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
| Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 

struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
| River; 

H. R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Carroliton, Carroll County, Ky., and a point directly across the 
river in Switzerland County, Ind. ; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande River ; 

H. R. 17128. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
| State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and permit- 
ting the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of 
Indiana in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said 
bridge; 

H. R. 17264. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
| completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 

River at the city of Mount Carmel, LL; 

H. R. 15905. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
cancel a certain screen wagon contract, and for other purposes ; 
; and 

H. J. Res, 332. A joint resolution to correct an error in Pub- 
lic No, 526, Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Sen- 
ate resolutions as follows: 





Senate Resolution 375 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
February 27, 1927. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. ALBErt B. CumMMINS, late a Senator from the State of 
Iowa, 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to 
pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public services 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
Hovse of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of th 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 
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Senate Resolution 376 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 27, 1927. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. WiLLiaM B. McKINLey, late a Senator from the State of 
Illinois. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to 
pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased, 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H, R. 17243) entitled “An act to author- 
ize appropriations for construction at military posts, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
and agrees to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Hlouses thereon, and had appointed as 
conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. WapswortH, Mr. REEp 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. GREENE, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. SHEPPARD, 
and that the Senate agrees to the report of the committee of 
conference on the said bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the following 
Senate bills: 

S.70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. S. Taylor, 
and Frank Hickey ; 

$.105. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, adminis- 
trator of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased ; 

S.111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon: 

8S. 115. 
Neptune; 

S.118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard the 
steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with the 
U. S. S. Antigone; 

S$. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; and 

S.5083. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Louisville, Ky., and to repeal certain former bridge laws. 


An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 16973) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain 
publie works, and for other purposes, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am opposed to the bill unless some changes 
are made which I desire to suggest. In its present form I 
would have to oppose the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman desires to ex- 
plain the bill, I shall withhold raising the points to which I 
object ; but if he will yield, I would like to direct his attention 
to the particular language of the bill that I feel is unfortunate. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, I shall be very grate- 
ful if the gentleman from Idaho will give the House the benefit 
of his views as to the language that is objectionable to him. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks to authorize the 
construction of buildings and to provide for facilities for the 
accommodation of activities under the Navy Department at 
various places. While the subcommittee of which I am a 
member hus not had the opportunity of going into the merits 
of all of them, generally speaking, I would say that we recog- 
nize that the activities must be cared for, and for that reason 
in a general way I would be in favor of the object of the bill 
if the bill did not contain two provisions which I think are ob- 
jectionable. In the first paragraph we find the language: 


That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
proceed with the construction of the following-named public works, etc. 


1 think the unfortunate language is the directory language 
contained there, which might permit the Secretary of the Navy, 
if he had funds from which he could draw, to proceed without 
the matter ever being estimated for and sent to Congress by the 
Budget or passed upon by the Committee on Appropriations. 
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I have language in mind that I think would carry authorization, 
and I hope that is all the gentleman is proposing. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is all. I would be very 
grateful if the gentleman will give us the language that he has 
to suggest. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think then that the authorization could be 
carried by striking out the words in the fourth line “to pro- 
ceed with the construction of,’ and inserting the words “to 
construct subject to appropriations hereafter to be made.” 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is entirely satisfactory to me, 
and I shall be very glad if the gentleman will offer that as an 
amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first paragraph be modified to carry the language 
that I have suggested. 

The SPEAKER. Amendments are not in order under the 
present procedure. The proper procedure would be for the 
gentleman from Georgia to withdraw his motion and offer a 
motion embodying the proposed modification. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the force of the 
Speaker's suggestion, but let me call attention to another objec- 
tionable feature; and if the gentleman will accept my sug- 
gestion there, then I think he can withdraw his motion and 
include both propositions in his modified motion. On page 2, 
section 2, we find a provision that the Secretary of the Navy 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to execute on behalf of the 
United States all instruments necessary to accomplish the afore- 
said purposes. It seems to me that if we pass an authorization 
act, and if we then carry into ar appropriation bill money for 
the purpose of carrying out the project authorized, everything 
that ought to be done is done. I can not see any reason why 
this language should be added. I think it should be stricken 
out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I agree with the gentleman. The 
reason it is in there is because these are certain items of the 
public works bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, do I understand the gentleman will 
withdraw his motion and renew it in a modified form? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the mo- 
tion that I made, and I now move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 16973), which I have modified as the gentle- 
man from Idaho has suggested, and which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to construct, subject to appropriations hereafter to 
be made, the rollowing-named public works projects at a cost not to 
exceed the amount stated after each item enumerated: 

Naval air station, Coco Solo, Canal Zone: Officers’ quarters, $240,000 ; 
quarters for married chief petty officers, $144,000; barracks and mess 
hall, $400,000 ; engine-overhaul shop, $90,000; general storehouse, $187,- 
000; two hangars, $370,000. 

Naval air station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Engine-overhaul shop, $110,- 
000; aircraft-overhaul shop, $110,000; hangar and assembly shop, 
$216,000; storehouse, $300,000; magazine, $30,000; hangar, $224,000; 
runway and beach, $160,000. 

Naval air station, Sand Point, Wash.: Hangar, $120,000 ; engine-over- 
haul shop, $70,000; aircraft-overhaul shop, $60,000; runway and beach, 
$75,000; storehouse, $60,000; inflammable stores, $26,000; magazine, 
$20,000 ; administration building and dispensary, $55,000; barracks and 
mess hall, $225,000; officers’ quarters, $130,000; power house, distribut- 
ing systems, roads, and walks, $140,000; pier, $40,000; railroad connec- 
tion, $30,000. 

Naval air station, San Diego, Calif.: Seaplane hangar, $120,000; run- 
way and beach, $50,000; storehouse, $210,000, 

Naval air station, Hampton Roads, Va.: Boat-landing float, $5,000; 
seaplane hangar and shop, $285,000; runways and beaches, $100,000 ; 
storehcuse, $250,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objegtion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs is getting to be and already is one of the most extrava- 
gant that afflicts our Public Treasury. It gets worse each Con- 
gress. The bill we just passed involved $31,450,000, and part 
of it was against the treaty promulgated here at the Washing- 
ton Conference, twice so held by our State Department. And 
this $31,450,000 is additional to the annual appropriation of be- 
tween three and four hundred million dollars. And this fol- 
lows the three extra $50,000,000 cruisers put over on the Ameri- 
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will veto that bill, 

The bill now before us seeks to spend $4,652,000 more for the 
Navy Department. I know how easy it is for Members to be 
influenced by pork-barrel expenditures in their districts. Doubt- 
less if I had one of these navy yards in mine I would feel that 
way. I might then have voted with you under suspension of the 
rules a while ago, but it is against the interest of the whole 
people of the United States; notwithstanding the popular clamor 
from these men in the Davy yards who want to be kept on the 
pay roll whether there is necessary work for them to do or not. 
It is against the interest of the people of the United States for 
the New York Shipbuilding Co. to keep its manager here and 


its lobby here every day that Congress is in session to get these | 
bills through, so that it can have these big contracts year in | 


and year Out. When you passed that bill for the three cruisers 
the other day, he was the first man I met here at the Speaker 
lobby when I walked into the House. 
gave Congressmen that magnificent trip to Philadelphia and 
Camden when the U. 8. S. Washington was launched, and who 
entertained so royally. 

It is against the interest of the people who pay the taxes to 
continually vote for these bills. My friend from Pennsylvania 
used to tell us that he was against the elevation of the turret 
guns, but his committee passed the bill just the same. He has 
been against it 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will yield, my friend will 
do me justice—until England trampled on the spirit of the 
treaty I was opposed to it; now I am for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And here is the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], who thoroughly investigated the matter, and 
who says England did not do that. He says our naval experts 
imposed on the Naval Affairs Committee and imposed on the 
Committee on Appropriations and imposed on the Secretary of 
the Navy and lied about the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is not the part I complain of. I com- 
plain of England building 64 cruisers in violation of the spirit 
of that treaty. 

Mr. BLANTON. England needs them, situated as she is; but 
we do not need them. We can take care of this country with- 
out them. England does not have thousands of miles of ocean 
on each side of her, as we have, and there is not a country in 
the world who could ultimately give us any trouble. We can 
defend ourselves. And spending all of these millions on the plea 
of defending our country is utter foolishness and should stop. 
Some day the people are going to rise up and demand that it 
be stopped. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill,as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) 
aves 198, noes 24. 

So, two-thirds haying voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended, and the bill was passed. 





there were— 


RECLAMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 


IN THE 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the reclamation of swamp and 
cut-over lands. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the members of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, and particularly the gentleman 
from Tennessee, are to be congratulated for including in the 
second deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1927 the 
item of $50,000 for investigations looking to the reclamation and 
development of swamp and cut-over lands in the South. 

The South is vitally interested in the improvement of rural 
conditions, and it realizes that the tendency to leave the 
country and go to the city must be checked. Living condi- 
tions in the country must be made as attractive as those in the 
city. Rural development is engaging the attention of thought- 
ful men everywhere. 


SWAMP 
SOUTH 


AND CUT-OVER LANDS 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


On December 5, 1924, Congress authorized, to be appropriated | 


out of the General Treasury, the sum of $100,000 for investiga- 
tions to be made by the Secretary of the Interior, under the 
Bureau of Reclamation, to obtain information as to how arid and 
semiarid swamp and cut-over lands might best be developed. 
On May 10, 1926, the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, ap- 
propriated, under the authorization, $15,000 for making such 
investigations. This was the first appropriation for such pur- 
poses. The second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress has 


He is the same one who | 
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can people the other day. And I hope that President Coolidge | 








already appropriated an additional $15,000 for investigations. | ¢ 
I am familiar with the hearings on which the item of $50,000, | claimed. 
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included in the second deficiency bill, passed by the House on 
February 26, 1927, is based, and I am sure that I speak the 
sentiment of all those Members who are interested when I say 
that we are grateful to the distinguished ranking minority 


| member of the Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman 


from Tennessee |Mr. Byrns], for his fine service in securing 
this important item in the bill. 

There is a widespread movement throughout the Seuth for 
the reclamation of abandoned farm lands, and for the con- 
servation of the soil. There is also a ver, wide interest in 
the development of swamp, overflow, and cut-over lands in 
all of the Southern States. Dr. Elwood Mead, director of 
reclamation, has used the initial $15,000 to good effect. 

I may say in passing that the present Diyector of Reclama- 
tion, Dr. Elwood Mead, is one of the most eminent living 
authorities on settlement and reclamation work. He has had 
wide experience in the United States and in foreign countries. 
He understands the fundamentals of reclamation, and he 


| knows that all plans for the development of swamp lands and 


for the improvement of cut-over lands must have in view the 


| fundamental importance of settling these lands when they are 


improved. The improvement must include aid for building 
up communities; reclamation must include settlement. 

The chief of the division of settlement and economic opera- 
tions in the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. H. A. Brown, visited 
the Southern States in October, 1926, and as a result of his 
visit, typical property in each State suitable for rural develop- 
ment was selected for inspection. The Director of Reclamation 
appointed an unusually fine committee to make the inspection. 
This committee consisted of Mr. Howard Elliott, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Northern Pacific Railway: Hon. 
Daniel C. Roper, former Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
and Mr. 


George Soule, of New York, an economist of high 
repute. These advisers, together with the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, and others interested in rural development in 


the South, visited the lands selected for their inspection in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina during the month of December, 1926. After 
very careful study and thorough investigation, these advisors 
formulated a report on the settlement and rural development 
of such lands, and the President, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitted this report to Congress on 
February 26, 1927. The report will be printed, and I am sure 
that it will be a distinct contribution toward the problem of 
rural development. 

In this connection I call attention to the fact that I in- 
troduced a bill that was passed by Congress on July 3, 1926, 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to have 
an examination and investigation made of the swamp and over- 
flow lands:on the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Coldwater Rivers 
in the third congressional district in Mississippi with a view to 
their development and reclamation. 

Under the appropriation the Director of Reclamation was 
enabled to make a report in compliance with the terms of the 
bill. Mr. Charles A. Bissell, chief engineer of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, made a trip to the Yazoo Delta, Miss., and made 
an inspection and investigation of the Delta during the months 
of September, October, and November, 1926, to obtain data and 
prepare a report to Congress in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the bill which I had the honor to introduce, and which 
as I have stated, was passed July 3, 1926. The President, at 
the request of the Secretary of the Interior, on February 26, 
1927, transmitted to Congress the report of Mr. Charles A. Bis- 
sell, made to Director Elwocd Mead, of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and embracing data and important information that will 
be of great benefit to the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. It has been 


| ordered printed as House Document No. 765, Sixty-ninth Con- 


gress, second session. 

More money was needed, for great interest was manifested 
in this important work in all the Southern States. The item of 
$50,000 in the pending bill will make a total appropriation of 
$80,000 made by the Sixty-ninth Congress for this important 
work, which means much to the growth and development of the 
South. 

Reclamation is as old as recorded history. lgypt developed 
agriculture by irrigation from the Nile, and farming was made 
possible in Mesopotamia by irrigation from the Euphrates. Rec- 
lamation by irrigation is practiced to-day in Africa, in Europe, 
in Asia, and in Australia. 

This is no new subject in the United States. Many Com- 
monwealths owe their progress to the policy of reclamation. 
The State of Utah inaugurated such a policy more than half a 
century ago. Something like 20,000,000 acres of land in the 
arid and semiarid regions of the United States have been re- 
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The Federal Government did not embark upon a general pol- 
icy of reclamation until 1902. Prior to that time irrigation 
and reclamation had been carried on by the several States 
and by development companies. 

It is estimated that under the policy inaugurated by the 
United States about 25 years ago some two billion acres of 
land in the West have been reclaimed. The Federal Govern- 
ment has appropriated approximately $200,000,000 for reclama- 
tion of arid lands in the Western States, including the State 
of Texas. It is well to remember, however, that but one-tenth 
of the land irrigated in the United States has been financed by 
the Federal Government. 

The United States does not make a donation in the matter 
of reclamation. The Government lends money for the construc- 
tion of the projects, and the costs, without interest, are to be 
repaid by the settlers. The item of interest is an important 
one. It has been estimated that the item of interest consumes 
from 40 to 60 per cent of the costs of drainage improvements in 
the South. If the Federal Government were to extend the same 
aid in promoting reclamation by drainage as it does in promot- 
ing reclaination by irrigation, it would enable a saving of 50 
per cent in the costs of drainage improvements to the land- 
owners, 

in 1902 a revolving fund for reclamation was created from 
the sale of public lands in the 16 arid and semiarid Western 
States, after that date. Subsequently, in 1907, the State of 
Texas was included in the reclamation program. There are no 
public lands in Texas, and it can not be said that reclamation 
now obtains only as a result of the proceeds from the sales of 
public lands. : 

It will be remembered, however, that large areas of public 
lands were sold in the States of the South as well as in West- 
ern States after 1902. The idea was that in the West the pro- 


ceeds of public lands sold would be utilized to reclaim and | people to-day. 


develop the remaining public lands of those States. It was 
argued that in 1850 the Federal Government had donated 
swamp and overflow lands to the Southern States in an effort to 
promote the internal development of the country. The fact is, 
however, that larger areas of public lands have been donated to 
the Western States than were ever donated to the Southern 
States. 


Reclamation is now being promoted by appropriations from | country life in the United States. 


the Treasury of the United States. There is just as good rea- 
son for extending the policy of reclamation to other sections of 


the country as there was for inaugurating it for the benefit of | 


the Western States. 

Congress realizes that reclamation should be national and, 
accordingly, for the fiscal year 1919, it made an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the investigation of lands outside existing recla- 
mation projects, in other parts of the country. Careful studies 
were made, and particularly in the South. Valuable informa- 
tion covering every State in the Union was accumulated. In 
the meantime, there has been a revolution in the fundamental 
principles underlying reclamation. There has also been an 
evolution in the policy. 

It is conceded that the original idea of reclamation by build- 
ing dams and by constructing canals is not enough. Turning 
water on dry land is not reclamation; these improvements do 
not constitute reclamation. The failure to recognize other im- 
portant elements has led to much criticism of the reclamation 
policy of the Government. The defect in the policy was not 
in construction but it was in settlement. It takes men to build 
a country. The failure of reclamation thus far has been the 
neglect of the human element. 

Reclamation to be successful involves aid and directed set- 
tlement. It means the building up of a community as well as 
the building of dams, canals, and reservoirs. In a word, recla- 
mation now means, and must mean if it is to be successful, the 
building up of the rural life of the United States. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is alive to the fact that in many 
instances reclamation has failed; it has been tried and found 
wanting. Settlement as well as improvement is essential. 

The policy of reclamation has already been extended by 
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It was but reasonable, therefore, that Congress should make 
an authorization in 1924 of $100,000 to make investigations of 
the swamp and cut-over lands, with a view to their reclamation. 

In all the plans for future reclamation we have the experi- 
ences of the West to profit by. The other sections of the coun- 
try will be in a better position, because of the experiences of 
es West, to make development really effective and worth 
while. 

As I have said, I am profoundly interested in the investiga- 
tions that have been made in the South, including those near 
Hattiesburg, in south Mississippi, and in the Delta section of 
the State. We have in Mississippi something like 30,000,000 
acres of land, with about 6,500,000 acres in cultivation in 1925. 
There are about 3,000,000 acres of swamp lands and about 
2,750,000 acres in overflow lands. There are approximately 
14,000,000 acres of cut-over lands. One-half of the lands are 
cut over, one-tenth of the area is swamp land, and one-tenth 
is overflow land. The lands in Mississippi can be reclaimed 
and developed more cheaply and can be operated more profit- 
ably than those in almost any other section of the country. 

Reclamation is a part of the internal improvement policy of 
the United States. It distributes the population, it creates 
national wealth. It provides for transportation, it furnishes 
markets for factories, it makes business for railroads, and it 
eontributes to the health of the community and the Nation. 
In the West reclamation means the irrigation of arid lands; in 
the South it means the development of cut-over lands and tlie 
drainage of swamp lands. 

In other sections of the country it may mean the reclamation 
of abandoned and worn-out lands. Soils are being depleted 
and farms are being deserted. There are fewer farms in 
Mississippi to-day than there were five years ago. The aban- 
donment of the farms is a menace confronting the American 
One of the greatest problems confronting us at 
this time is to make the countryside more attractive. The 
pioneer days have passed. The farmer will no longer endure 
the hardships of pioneer days on the frontier. Life in the city 
is too attractive. Agriculture, however, is the basic industry, 
and for its own well-being the Federal Government must pro- 
mote agriculture, and as a part of its general policy for the 
public welfare it must contribute to the building up of the 
Cities may multiply, but 
the citizens must be clothed and fed. The population of the 
Nation is increasing and we must provide for a larger popula- 
tion with succeeding years. 

The South is a particularly inviting field for reclamation 
work, Its advantages are numerous. We have greater rainfall, 
very much more soil fertility, and the growing season is much 
longer. Moreover, the acre cost ofs irrigation in the West is 


| several times the acre cost of drainage work in the South. 


Reclamation in the South means clearing and drainage, and 
the cost of drainage is very much less than the cost of irri- 
gation. 

Again, in the South we are in greater proximity to the mar- 
kets of the country. It is not necessary to transport the prod- 
ucts of the South over the transcontinental railroads. Because 
of its climate, its rainfall, and its soil, the advantages of the 
South are unusually attractive for reclamation. 

The South is facing the dawn of a new day. The eyes of the 
Nation are turning toward the unsurpassed advantages and 
resources of the Southern States. Cotton mills are being trans- 
planted from New England to the Carolinas; factories are 
being moved from Massachusetts to Tennessee. 

The southern Representatives are determined to cooperate in 
every way possible to promote the reclamation of the entire 
country, and in formulating a broad policy of reclamation. The 
Representatives of the South emphasize that the reclamation of 
cut-over and swamp lands is not a sectional but a national 
problem, and the Nation is vitally interested in entering the 
field of rural development because the interests of the whole 
Nation must be protected. 

If California can point with pride to the colonization policy 


taking in the great State of Texas, and the fundamental bene- | adopted in that State, for rural development, North Carolina 


fits of reclamation have been recognized. It has been con- 
tended for many years that the policy of reclamation ought 
to include other sections of the country. 


| 


There is just as good | 


can point with equal pride to the interesting and successful 
experiments that have been conducted in land settlements by 
such public-spirited men as Mr. Hugh McRae, of that splendid 


reason for reclaiming the cut-over sections of the North, the | State. 


abandoned lands of the East, the swamp and cut-over lands of 
the South as there is for reclaiming the arid lands of the West. 


The modern and better idea is that in reclamation and in 
rural development the fundamental object is not reclaiming 


The public interest is just as great in the one case as it is in | more land, but building homes, not the making of money, but 
the establishment of communities with facilities for business 
and for social life that are attractive to worthwhile citizens. 

I am sure that the Southern States stand ready to cooperate 
with the other States of the Union in promoting the national 
policy and program of reclamation. 


the other, and the justification is just as good in one case as in 
the other. The sentiment for reclamation has grown; public 
opinion has become crystallized. Reclamation must no longer 
be for one section of the country, but for the Nation if the policy 
is to endure. 


Without such a policy 








reclamation can not endure, nor ean it continue. The policy 


an not be sectional; it must be national, 
STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF CHARLESTON NAVY YARD 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp certain editorial 
excerpts frem the News and Courier, Charleston, 8. C., and the 
\ilmington Star, of Wilmington, on military preparedness of 

. southeast and the port of Charleston in relation therewith. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

\lr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the 
Hicuse of Representatives I am herewith inserting in the ReEc- 

‘» an editorial of the Wilmington (N. C.) Star under recent 

ate and one of the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier under 
te of Saturday, February 26, 1927, commenting on military 

itifications of the South Atlantic coast and the strategic mili- 
ary importance of the port of Charleston to the Panama Canal 
ind the Caribbean Sea: 


[Editorial from the Wilmington Star] 


Representative McMiLLAN, of South Carolina, voicing a plea for the 
iirleston Navy Yard, before the House, sitting as a Committee of the 
House on the state of the Union, gave expression to a sound 
litical truth when he said that Democratic administrations pass 
the South because it always votes right, while the Republicans give 
go-by because it always votes wrong. Mr. McMILLAN used 
3 as an argument for the South to demand its political rights for 
long ignored by the rest of the country. 
The question of navy-yard support, which prompted the Charles- 
n Representative to speak his mind, is one of the most crying fllus- 
tions of pork barrel discrimination against the South. Along the 
\tlantic coast there are seven navy yards, six of them being north 
Cape Hatteras, commonly considered the boundary line between 
and southern waters, and but one along the 3,500-mile 
coast to the south. Now, the Government proposes to 
at the one southern yard by a curtailment of 


the 


orthern 
etch ef 
ssen efficiency 
propriations., 
There is much more to this condition than is betrayed by the 
navy-yard situation brought to light by Mr. McMititax. The Coast 
\rtillery defenses along the sonthern coast are woefully inadequate. 
‘here has been since the war a persistent dismantling of fortifications 
it leaves the southern coast of America open for attack in event 
of war, 
‘Wilmington and Cape Fear, formerly protected by Fort Caswell, 
are now defenseless. In fact, the entire coast from Fortress Monroe 
Charleston harbor is without the semblance of defense in the event 
of war. Can we logically believe that this condition is the result of 
itary expediency, when the earmarks are plainly those of political 
necessity?” 





[From the Charleston News and Courier] 
CHARLESTON AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Again and quite strikingly, the strategical value of the port of 
arleston with reference to the West Indies, Central America, and 
» Caribbean Sea is demonsrated. The Government being in a hurry 
to get marines to Nicaragua brings the naval transport Henderson to 
Charleston as the most convenient port fronr which to embark them en 
route to Nicaragua via Guantanamo, Cuba. 

The importance of Charleston in relation to the Caribbean is a 
thing that they are very prone to forget at Washington, but whenever 
there is need of haste in reaching this region from an American port 
the port of Charleston is the port that is called into use. President 
raft nearly 20 years ago declared Charleston to be the most convenient 
port to Panama. He himself sailed from this port for the canal on 
two occasions, once when he was Secretary of War and once when 

was President elect. In both cases he chose Charleston because he 
wished to make the trip with the least possible loss of time. 

When the Navy took a party of 100 leading editors from all parts 
of the United States to the West Indies three years ago this month the 
Henderson was brought into Charleston to carry them there. 

If there should ever be serious trouble in the Caribbean, Charleston 
will be the port of largest importance from a military standpoint; if 
there is ever serious troubie in the southern Pacific, Charleston will be 
the port of chief importance because the Panama Canal has made 
Charleston in the larger sense a Pacific as well as an Atlantic port. 
All of this is so obvious that it ought to be taken into the most serious 
account by those who have the shaping of the policies of the United 
States Government. To eontinue the maintenance of military fortifiea 
tions on the North Atlantic and the maintenance of six great navy 
yards on the North Atlantic while virtually abandoning the Charleston 
Navy Yard and the coastal defenses of Charleston is indefensible. 

The likelihood of this country becoming involved in any situation 
which would make any North Atlantic port of first importance in a 
military sense is remote. But with the responsibility of the Panama 
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Canal on our hands, with mounting investments In Latin Anrerica, the 
time may well come when a well-equipped navy yard at the port of 
Charleston would save this country untold millions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, THE POWER STATE OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on certain power development beginning 
construction in South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ovjection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am sure that it will be of interest to you, as well as to the coun- 
try, to know that there is going to be built in the very near 
future in Lexington County, near Columbia, S. C., my district, 
a mammoth hydroelectric-pow r plant. This investment will 
involve millions of dollars, and when completed wil! be capabie 
of developing 250,000 horsepower, with what is believed to be 
the greatest dam in the world, certainly in America, so fur as 
cubic contents go, and with a lake larger than any 
artificial body of water east of the Mississippi. 

The dam will be 188 feet high, over 8,000 feet in length, 
and will contain 11,000,000 cubie yards. The storage of water 
behind the dam will be the largest of any in this country, and 
the lake created by it will be over 30 miles in length, and at 


other 


one point 14 miles in width, covering 50,000 acres of land. Its 
average width throughout its whole length will be nearly 3 


miles. Its top surface will be nearly twice as large as that of 
Lake George, in New York State. The huge quantity of wate 
which will be stored in the upper 60 feet of the basin will per- 
mit it to carry in suspension a very large potential of energy, 
which will be an invaluable asset to the manufacturing indus 
try of South Carolina during a period of drought. 

If we were to visualize this storage of water in a cube, it 
would be 4,000 feet long, 4,000 feet wide, and 4,000 feet high. 
The dam will be nothing less than a mountain rolled into place 
A conception of its magnitude is in the fact that the width at 
the base of the mid section is over 1,200 feet, or almost one 
quarter of a mile. 

The actual capacity of machinery to be installed in the power 
house will be over 200,000 horsepower, and with the power sta 
tion centrally located to the Broad River Co.'s supertension 
transmission lines this will provide, with other interconnections, 
the means for a widespread distribution of power throughout 
the State of South Carolina. 

The Lexington Power Co. owns the water rights and will be 
owners of this project. Officers of this company are: T. C 
Williams, Columbia, 8. C., president; W. S. Murray, New York, 
vice president; Henry Flood, jr., of New York, treasurer 
Mr. Arthur R. Wellwood, of New York, will be the engineer in 
charge of this development, representing Murray & Flood, of 
New York City. 

South Carolina is so situated that we enjoy 12 months in the 
year a wondertul climate. Our State is blessed with a rich 
agricultural soil and comes high in the Union in the production 
of agricultural crops. With these wonderful resources largely 
undeveloped in South Carolina, it would be well for you and 
your friends to visit our State and investigate the opportunitics 
now offered to manufacturing interest. Our State blessed 
with an abundance of cheap labor, which is so necessary in the 
successful operation of all manufacturing plants. I would be 
glad, my friends, to have you and your friends, when traveling 
South, stop over in Columbia, S. C., which is known the 
power city of the South, call on its chamber of commerce, which 
you will find to be the livest chamber of commerce in the South, 
and secure information as to the wonderful and 
opportunities in our State, and also that you might have the 
opportunity of looking over this mammoth power project which 
is now about to be constructed. 

I might say, my friends, in conclusion, that, blessed with 
the spirit of a new empire, South Carolina and the South to 
day speeds upward, gloriously, in single challenge to the ad 
miration and interest of the Nation and the world. In the light 
of this new progress glows the pulse of ambition, ene'xgy, 
new life, and the way is open to a broad and mighty objective. 


is 


as 


resources 


ana 


THE FARMER'S PLIGHT 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fi 
extend my remarks by inserting a poem written on farm relief. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I wish to include an original poem en- 
titled “The farmer's plight,’ written by a real dirt farmer and 
former county commissioner of Sioux County, N. Dak., Mr. 
W. R. Cibart, of Morristown, S. Dak. This poem so well ex- 
presses the sentiment of the real farmers and is so truly 
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descriptive of the adverse conditions under which they live 
and work that I feel it should be read by all who have been 
opposing in Congress the effort to pass farm relief legislation: 


THE FARMER’S PLIGHT 


I’m a farmer of the great Northwest; 
I help to raise the food 

For folks in cities everywhere, 
And all their hungy brood; 

From early morn until to bed 
I toil that all the world be fed. 


I rise at 4 and milk the cows 
And feed the pigs and chickens, 
Then hustle out into the fields 
And hurry like the dickens; 
I never take the time to go 
Not’even to a picture show. 


Vacation week and pleasure trips 
Just seem to be intended 

For everybody else but me; 
My work is never ended, 

And when the summer has rolled ‘round 
I find I’ve covered lots of ground. 


When strong winds blow, with dust and dirt, 
I have no time to waste; 

When the sun is hot, more work I've got; 
It's one continual haste ; 

I'm worked and hustled all year through, 
But I wonder what it’s coming to, 

My crops are good and I am glad 
And everyone rejoices ; 

They read the papers with a smile, 
“ There'll be food at lower prices.” 

But it gets a bit beneath my skin, 
When the season's gone, the fix I'm in, 


I pay my twine and thresher bill, 

My help, and for tin “ Lizzie,” 
Machinery, interest, taxes, notes, 

And bills that make me dizzy; 
And after all is said and donc 

I've less than when the year begun. 
I write my Congressman to see 

If he can by legislation 
Correct the disadvantages 

And improve the situation; 
He says it is his firm belief 

That laws should pass for farm relief. 


I hope some law may come to pass 

That I may never need to 
Lose my farm and home at last. 

“Don't bite the bands that feed you.” 
You may regret some future day 

That you refused to give fair play. 

(By W. R, Cibart, Morristown, 8. Dak.) 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 447 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I present a report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 447. House resolution providing for the consideration of S. 
3896, “An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine act of 
1920, and to complete the construction of the loan fund authorized by 
that section.” 

The SPEAKER. 
to be printed. 


Referred to the House Calendar and ordered 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer 
© unanimous-consent request touching the order of business. 
The Consent Calendar is to be called? 

The SPEAKER. It is about to be called. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I find from an examination of 
the Consent Calendar that there are 33 Senate bills and joint 
resolutions on it. It is rather improbable that House bills 
passed now can reach final passage, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate bills upon the Consent Calendar may be 
first reported. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKDER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that in the consideration of the Consent Calen- 
dar the Senate bills may be first reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will ask the gentleman to 
withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will withhold it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I assume there is some interest 
in the Senate bills on the part of Members of the House. My 
request is made only in the hope that some of them can get 
through. I doubt if any of the House bills that have not yei 
received consideration will get through, even if passed by the 
House. I have no personal interest in it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. If the Senate had 
attended to its business in the last few days it would be in 
proper shape to act upon House bills also. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me state the facts as they are. All of 
these Senate bills are of interest to our districts and our States 
just the same as if we had introduced them here. Therefore. 
not only as a matter of courtesy to the other body but also as 
a matter of promoting the interests of our constituents, we 
shall serve them just as well by passing Senate bills as by 
passing House bills. As stated by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, for the most part the House bills now passed will have no 
opportunity to pass the Senate, whereas bills that have already 
passed the Senate and which are here need action only by the 
House. Of course, if we so desire, we can assume a dog-in-the- 
manger policy and refuse to pass any bills simply because we 
can not get our particular bills passed through the House and 
Senate. The gentleman from Tennessee, however, proposes 
something practical. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And if we do this in the House, we may 
benefit by the reciprocal action by the Senate, and Members will 
have a better opportunity to get their bills passed in the Senate? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. We may defeat our own purposes in 
refusing to pass the Senate bills. 

Mr. BARKLEY. These Senate bills are similar to House 
bills already on the calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; almost all of them are. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I have no objection to considering Senate bills that 
may not be amended, but I do object to taking up amended 
Senate bills, because there are some on this calendar that 
ought not to pass. I have no objection to make to anything 
that no objection can be made to. I withdraw my objection to 
anything there is no controversy about. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman from North Carolina will 
sit here there will be no controversy about bills that he wishes 
to defeat. His objection can stop them. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my reser- 
vation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

The SPEAKER. 
will be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not recognized the gentleman 
from Missouri, and will not recognize any gentleman until the 
House is in order. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr]? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to make this observation to the majority leader, or 
rather this inquiry, as to whether or not this Consent Calendar 
may hereafter be called, and to state at the same time that as 
to a number of these House bills some of thein are on the Senate 
Calendar and they may be passed, because favorable reports are 
made on them. I wonder if we would have opportunity to con- 
sider any of these bills should they be passed? 

Mr. TILSON. If the Members of the House are willing to 
keep a quorum by staying here long hours to-day, if necessary, 
we could pass a number of these bills. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Iam not making any objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the floor leader what is the 
use of staying here until 11 or 12 o'clock if the Senate bills on 
the calendar are not to be called up? I would like to have the 
floor leader make a statement as to that. 

Mr. TILSON. I have already made my statement. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Tennessee does not in- 
clude in his list of House bills those which, if they passed the 
House now, can not pass the Senate—bills known as bridge 
bills? 

Mr. TILSON. Bridge bills will undoubtedly pass the Senate. 
The suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee can be made to 
include bridge bills and Senate bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There has been a great deal of 
confusion, so that the purport of my request has been misunder- 
stood. I have not a single bill on this Consent Calendar, and 


Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
The gentleman will state it. The House 





I am not interested in the matter one way or other in a per- 
sonal way. The common-sense thing to do is to take up the 
Senate bills on the calendar and call them first, because if they 
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are passed to-day they can get through. It is dubious as to 
whether House bills passed to-day can be enacted. I think the 
Senate has already adopted the policy of considering only House 
bills over there, and not Senate bills. At least my suggestion 
was made wholly in the interest of getting business done. I 
presume we are interested in the Senate bills as well as in 
Hfouse bills. I will include Senate bills on the Speakeys table 
that have not been put on the calendar and bridge bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that in the consideration of the Consent Calendar 
Senate bills, bridge bills, and House bills similar to the Senate 
bills may be given precedence. Is there objection? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
| understand there is a bill on the Consent Calendar which 
imends the immigration law to some extent. Do I understand 
that that would be taken up under this program? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not say as to that. 
objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does the gentleman from Tennessee mean House bills 
where similar bills have been passed by the Senate or where 
similar bills are on the calendar? 


Is there 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Where similar bills are on 
the Speaker’s desk. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. A number of Senate bills have been 


passed where there are similar House bills, so that if we should 
pass the House bills to-day they could be sent to the Senate 
aud substituted for the Senate bills. I have a very important 
measure on this calendar which is of great interest to the people 
of the Southwest, a bill amending the potash act. A similar 
bill has been passed by the Senate, as I understand it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the situation is 
this, as I understand it: The Consent Calendar for to-day will 
oily last until 4 o’clock. Does the gentleman say the bill has 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am net sure that it has passed the 
Senate, but it has been favorably reported by the Senate com- 
inittee and is on the Senate calendar. If I can get unanimous 
consent to pass my bill to-day, Senator SHEPPARD says he can 
immediately substitute the House bill for the Senate bill and 
hive it taken up to-morrow, 

Mr. HOWARD. That is my position exactly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Under the gentleman’s request I would be 
barred from having my bill brought up to-day. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the suggestion I have 
made is in the interest of expedition of business. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the gentleman from 
Texas. Does the gentleman from Texas object? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman can not insure the cer- 
tainty of his bill by objecting to this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 
SHOSHO™E TRIBE OF INDIANS 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider Senate bill 5523, authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of 
Indians of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims, in place of House bill 16838. 

The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Montana asks unani- | 
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mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 5523 | 


in lieu of House bill 16838, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is not this the bill that was vetoed last session? 

Mr. LPAVITT. It was vetoed on account of the 
feature in it, but that has been eliminated. 


interest 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that was the only objection which 
caused its veto? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that is out of the bill now? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 


Mr. WINTER. The President stated in his veto message that 
if the interest item were eliminated, he saw no reason why this 
bill should not be approved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


_ ee 


ad « 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States by either party, notwithstanding the lapse of time 
or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judg 
ment in any and all legal and equitable claims which the Shoshone 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in the State of Wyo- 
ming may have against the United States arising under or growing out 
of the treaty of July 3, 1868 (15 Stat. L. p. 673), or arising under or 
growing out of any subsequent treaty or agreement between said 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians and the United States or any subsequent act 
of Congress affecting said tribe, which claims have not heretofore been 
determined and adjudicated upon their merits by the Court of Claims or 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The claims of said tribe shall be presented by petition, sub- 
ject, however, amendment at any time, The suit under this act 
shall be instituted or petition filed in the Court of Claims within three 


to 


years from the date of approval of this act. Such suit shall make 
the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming party plaintiff and the United States party defendant. The 


petition shall be verified upon information and belief by the attorney 
or attorneys employed by said tribe to prosecute said under 
contract approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Letters, papers, documents, and public records, 
or certified copies thereof, bearing upon the claims presented may be 
used in evidence; and the departments of Government shall give the 
attorney of said tribe access to any such letters, papers, documents, 
or public records and shall furnish certified copies of such thereof as 
may be deemed material. 

Sec. 3. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, and adjudi 
eate any claims which the United States may have against said tribe, 
but any payment, including gratuities which the United States may 
have made to said tribe, shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as an offset in such suit: Provided, however, That the United 
States may interpose to such suit or action any and all pleas of 
defense, affirmative and negative, legal and equitable, which it may 
have thereto not herein specifically barred by the provisions of this 
act. In reference to all claims which may be the subject matter of 
the suits herein authorized, the decree of the court shall be in full 
settlement of all damages, if any, committed by the Government of the 
United States and shall annul and cancel all claim, right, and title 
of the said Shoshone Indians in and to such money, lands, or other 
property. 

Sec. 4. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary 
and proper incurred in preparation and prosecution of the 
suit, to be paid to the attorneys employed by said Shoshone Tribe of 


claims 


expenses 


Indians, and the same shall be included in the decree and shall be 
paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said tribe. 
Sec. 5. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 


orders and process to bring in and make parties to said suit any or 
all persons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination 
of the matters in controversy. 

Sec. 6. A copy of the petition in such suit shall be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States. 

Sec. 7. All amounts which may be found and recovered 
said tribe under the provisions of this act, attorneys’ fees and 
expenses, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of said tribe, and sball draw interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum from the date of the judgment or decree. 


due for 


less 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


BLACK BASS 


‘ 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8S. 
5266) to prohibit the sale of black bass in the District of 
Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. BEGG. 
would like to ask a question or two about this bill. 

gentleman want to shut out the sale of sea bass? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I am assured this does not apply to sea 
bass. 

Mr. PBDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, how long are you going to prohibit the sale of biack bass 
in the District of Columbia? 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
Does the 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is no definite limit. The bill pro- 
hibits the sale of large-mouth black bass. 

Mr. EDWARDS. That is a considerable item of food here in 
the District fish market, is it not? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Well, I do not think that fresh-water bass 
represent a large item of food here, although there are quite a 
number sold. This is one of few jurisdictions not prohibiting 
the sale of this game fish. This bill was introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1642) to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WATERS OF THE NORTH PLATTE RIVER 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? Is the gentle- 
man for this pending bill or against it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am talking on the general situation. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I understand that; but we want to know 
whether the gentleman is for this bill or against it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know the needs of the southern district 
of New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman is stating 
statistics which were put before this House in the first session 
of the Congress, but have been entirely repudiated after inves- 
tigation in New York. The southern district does not need any 
additional judges and is not going to get any. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that the only ob 
jection on that side of the House is that Tammany Hall wanted 
one of these judges, and that is all there is to it. Let us be 
perfectly frank about the matter. The gentleman as a prac- 
ticing lawyer in New York knows the terrible condition in the 
Federal court for the southern district of New York. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I know the contrary from my 
own investigation and from the investigation of the Attorney 
General. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S.| Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, your own member on the Judiciary 


4409) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or agree- 
ments between the States of Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming 
with respect to the division and apportionment of the waters 
of the North Platte River and other streams in which such 
States are jointly interested. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3418) to create an additional judge in the district of Maryland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Committee signed the report at the last session of Congress, 
| Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. And he is now opposed to the 
bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; because he got his orders from 

Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, I thought the gentleman and the 
| gentleman from New York [Mr. G’CoNNoR| were working in 
double harness. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RESURVEY OF CERTAIN LANDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1914) directing the resurvey of certain lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, only two objections | ation of the bill? 


have been made. This bill requires three objections. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, does this bill require three 
objections? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. SCHAFER objected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. There are only two objections, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears only two objections. 


Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have somebody who knows about this bill tell me 
why this land has to be resurveyed. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. When this land was surveyed, 
only the exterior lines were surveyed. 

Mr. BEGG. And it was surveyed by contract surveyors? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. Plats were made showing 
a survey, but the fact is the lands were not surveyed. There 





Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, does not the same condition apply | are no interior lines and no subdivisional corners. This is a 


to this bill as applied to the other one? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? Only two objections 
have been heard, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Maryland, who shall reside in said 
district, and whose compensation, duties, and powers shall be the same 
as now provided by law for the judge of said district. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that you have several judges bills here to-day on the Consent 
Calendar, but the need of additional judges in the southern dis- 
trict of New York has not been cared for. You are simply 
picking up a district here and there and providing judges. We 
passed a bill caring for all the districts where additional judges 
were needed, but that bill in some way was halted on the other 
side of the Capitol. 

I want to say to gentlemen who always criticize us when 


we come here on any question by saying we are seeking to | 


hamper the enforcement of the law that there are thousands 
of cases pending on the calendar in the southern district of 
New York, where both the civil and criminal dockets of that 
court are absolutely congested. They are over two years be- 
hind on the criminal side, and there is a great need for three 
more judges in the southern district of New York. I do not 
see how you can consistently criticize us for not cooperating 
with you in seeking to enforce the law when by the very action 
of Congress you are not giving the southern district of New 
York the judges necessary to carry on the work. 


heavily timbered country and there is not a mark. 

Mr. BEGG. Is this private land or public land? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Part of it is public land and part 
of it is private land. 

Mr. BEGG. If it is private land, why should the Govern- 

| ment survey it? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Because the Government has not 
completed its survey. It has not been surveyed completely. 

Mr. BEGG. It surveyed it down to townships and has 
maps for it. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It surveyed the exterior lines. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; down to township lines. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes; but there are no subdivi- 
|; sional lines. 

Mr. BEGG. If it is private land—for instance, if I own 
a township—why should the Government pay for a survey 
of it? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. A township is 6 miles square. 

Mr. BEGG. I know that. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. And there are sections and 
quarter sections on this land where there are no lines what- 
ever. 

| Mr. BEGG. Why should the Government survey private 

| land? 

| Mr. WINTER. If the gentleman will yield to me I might 

| suggest that it is necessary so that the survey can be official. 

| The survey would not be official if private parties made it. 
Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit another question, 

| why does the Government need an acreage survey on public 

| lands? 

| Mr. WINTER. It needs an acreage survey to establish the 

quarter section and the section lines and the corners. 
| Mr. BEGG. Why do we need that on public lands? 
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Mr. HILL of Washington. In order that the lines may be 
determined so that the lands can be located by the Government 
and the parties who have located on the lards, 

Mr. BEGG. This land is not open to entry. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Part of the land has passed into 
private ownership. 

Mr. BEGG. How did the owner get a grant from the Gov- 
ernment originally unless he had a survey? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. They went by the plats in the 
General Land Office, but there are no markings and they can 
not determine their lines. They can not tell where the lands 
are, and there is a great deal of confusion. They overlap, 
und there is no authority in the State courts to order a survey 
of these lands and an official survey is necessary. 

Mr. BEGG. How much will this cost the Government? 

Mr, HILL of Washington. About $10,000. 

Mr. BEGG. I suppose there is somebody who wants the 
job out there this summer? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. 
land with its own surveyors. 
any more. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will permit, the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior says the purpose of the bill 
is to relieve the owners of the cost which they are financially 
unable to pay. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly; I knew that. I just wanted to 
bring that out very plainly. Th‘s is simply getting the Gov- 
ernment to do something for some private land owners that 
they ought to do and pay for themselves, 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It is an original survey as far as 
the Government is concerned. 

Mr. BEGG. The Government paid for the other survey; why 
was not that original? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
will not object to the bill, because it is necessary. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, I would like to thank the House for passing 
the judges’ bill for Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause to be resurveyed townships 29 and 30 
north, range 38 east, of the Willamette meridian, and townships 30 
and 32 north, range 39 east of the Willamette meridian all in the State 
of Washington, and to cause proper marks and designations to be 


The Government surveys this 
There is no contract surveying 


etc., 


placed at the corners of the quarter sections thereof, said work to be | opposite side of the river. 
done at publie expense out of appropriations available for survey of | 


the public lands. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE THE DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 227) to provide for the appointment of an additional dis- 
trict judge for the district of Connecticut. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. GASQUE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. It takes three objections. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Connecticut whose compensation, 
duties, and powers shall be the same as now provided by law for other 
district judges and who shall reside within the said district 
Connecticut. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its approval by the President. 


FOR 


of 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if they are going to pass these 
judge bills, I withdraw my objection to Calendar No. 945, S. 


DISTRICT JUDGE FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


1642, You might as well pass them all if you are going to 
pass one, 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will return 


to Calendar 945, S. 1642. 
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| vided further, That patent to be issued for the 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 1642) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional district 
judge for the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, who shall reside in such district. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROAD (H. DOC, NO 

The SPEAKER laid before the Heuse the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with accompanying documents, ordered printed and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Director General of Railroads from January 1, 
1926, to January 1, 1927. 


770) 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe Wuite Houser, February 28, 1927. 
i] ’ 
ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF IOWA 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
475) to authorize the President of the United States to appoint 


| an additional judge for the district court of the United States 


for the southern district of the State of Iowa. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. KVALE, Mr. COLLINS, and Mr. CROSSER objected. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND IN GUNNISON COUNTY, AND DELTA 

COUNTY, COLO. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to calendar No. 
957, Senate 4069, an identical House bill being on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate Dill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act 4069) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
change for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, Colo., cer- 
tain public lands in Delta County, Colo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
purpose of this exchange? 

Mr. WINTER. The purpose is, as stated by the department, 
to consvlidate the holdings of the Government that lie on the 


COLO., 


(s. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That 


the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 

| thorized and empowered, in his discretion, to exchange certain public 
lands in the county of Delta, State of Colorado, described as follows: 

The southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 2, the south 


half of the south half of section 3, the north half of the 
section 10, and the northwest quarter of the 
tion 11, all in township 13 south of range 91 west of the sixth prin 
cipal meridian, for other lands of approximately equal aggregate value 
now owned by the Juanita Coal & Coke Co., a Colorado corporation, 
situate in the county of Dennison, State of 
follows: The east half and the southwest quarter of section 
township 13 south of range 90 west of the sixth principal 
Provided, That by such he will be enabled advantageously 
consolidate the holdings of coal lands by the United States: And 
south half of the south 


north half of 
northwest quarter of se« 


and 
described a 
19, 


meridian 


Colorado. 
all in 
action to 


pro 


west quarter of section 3, township 13 south of range 91 west, shall 
contain appropriate notations as provided by section 9 of the act o 
December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. p. 862.) 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 


perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose of 
this act inte full force and effect. 


carrying the provisio 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
ADDITION TO SOLDIERS HOME, MARION, IND. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4027) to authorize the construction of three cottages and 


an annex to the hospital at the National Home for 
Volunteer Soldiers, at Marion, Ind. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Disabled 
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The SPEAKER. 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be 
Hiome 


construct 


Is there objection to the present consid- 


it enacted, ete., That the Board of Managers of the National 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is authorized and directed to 
at the Marion Branch of such home, at Marion, Ind., on 
land now owned by the United States, three cottages with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 200 beds, and a sanitary, fireproof hospital annex 
to the present hospital with a capacity of 50 beds. 

Sec. 2. Upon the order of a member of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, the following per- 
shall be admitted to such cottages and hospital annex for the 
purpose of receiving medical treatment and the other benefits of such 
home: All persons who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States, including the Organized Militia, the National Guard, 
and the Naval Militia, when called into the Federal service, and were 
seperated therefrom under honorable conditions, who iave no adequate 
means of support and, by reason of diseases or wounds, are either 
temporarily or permanently incapacitated from earning a living. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropirated the sum of 
$700,000 in order to carry out the provisions of section 1 of this act, 
which amount $600,000 shall be available for the construction of 
the three cottages and $100,000 for the hospital annex, including the 
construction of such approach work, roadways, and other 
facilities leading thereto, heating and ventilating apparatus, fur- 
niture, equipment, and accessories, as may be approved by the Board 
of Managers. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sons 


of 


necessary 


9 


Amendment offered by Mr. CrRaMTON: Page at the end of line 11, 
after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ not more than.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
that the same words should go in after the figures “ $100,000 ” 
in line 15, 

Mr. CRAMTON. TI do not think it will matter about that, 
but this will give a chance for scrutiny as to whether they really 
need that much money, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

GRAZING ON PUBLIC LANDS IN ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8968) to provide for the protection, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an adequate 
system for grazing livestock thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the bill ought to be objected to on the ground that there 
are too many important things in it to be passed by unanimous 
consent. What is the idea of making a lease for 20 years, 
which the lessee can cancel by writing a letter? 

Mr. SINNOTT. This bill is a real conservation measure. I 
have a letter from the Secretary of the Interior this morning 
urging the passage of legislation, It is also advocated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and by the Governor of Alaska. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not care who advocates it. I want to know 
what argument there is in granting a man a lease and at the 
same time authorizing him to cancel it by writing a letter, re- 
lieving him from all liability? 

Mr. SINNOTT. He is not relieved from ail or any liability. 

Mr. BEGG. On page 4 we find the language: 

Each lease shall provide that the lessee may surrender his lease, and 
if he has complied with the terms and conditions up to the time of 
surrender, may avoid further Hability for fees thereunder by giving 
written notice to the Secretary of such surrender. 

Mr. SINNOTT. 
paid his rent. 


He must have complied with the terms and 


Mr. BEGG. Then why give him a 20-year lease? 
Mr. SINNOTT. The lessee may also have died. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not this true? This is for the en- 


couragement and development of the reindeer industry? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And they do not know how it is going to 
work out. They are willing to take a 20-year lease of this, 
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but they want the option terminated at the end of 10 years in 
the event that this industry does not turn out as they expect. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is for the protection of the natives, who 
own 70 per cent of the reindeer, between two and three hundred 
thousand reindeer, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We had this bill up in committee, and we 
went into it very carefully, and I think it is one of the best bills 
that we have ever had for the District of Alaska. 

Mr. SINNOTT. As it is now there is a fight and a scramble 
for the range. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman's answer about the 20-year prop- 
osition is not at all satisfactory. It seems to me that a five- 
year lease would be ample, but I want to ask another ques- 
tion. Why give the lessee the right to sign this lease when 
he can cancel it by writing a letter? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It may be unprofitable or he may desire to 
sell it. The lessee may have died and his estate may desire 
to transfer it. It can only be transferred with the approval 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. BEGG. Why such a provision? This looks like a lease 
drawn up simply in the interest of some grazers up there. I 
have never seen a bill that sacrificed the Government’s inter- 
ests like this. In other words, the Government holds the bag 
and pays tie bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, no; it is principally in the interest of 
the natives of Alaska. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I can assure the gen- 
tleman that the attitude of the Secretary of the Interior in 
asking for the passage of this bill is that he may relieve the 
situation up there. He wants to segregate the land so that 
each family that owns reindeer may have separate areas on 
which to graze the stock, and, furthermore, he distributes 
them over the Territory more, and in a way preserves the sup- 
ply of moss that they feed on, 

Mr. BEGG. There is some reason to that kind of an argu- 
ment. In other words, there is not any intention at all to 
protect the interest of the Government in any way. It is just 
to give the Government authority to scatter these natives over 
different areas and stop squabbling? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, no; under this lease the Government 
gets something that is definite. It will get a rental, and there 
is no rental now. Without the passage of this bill the Govern- 
ment would not get anything at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SecTion 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress in pro- 
moting the conservation of the natural resources of Alaska to provide 
for the protection and development of forage plants and for the bene- 
ficial utilization thereof for grazing by livestock under such regulations 
as may be considered necessary and consistent with the purposes and 
provisions of this act. In effectuating this policy the use of these lands 
for grazing shall be subordinated (a) to the development of their 
mineral resources, (b) to the protection, development, and utilization of 
their forests, (c) to the protection, development, and utilization of their 
water resources, (d) to their use for agriculture, and (e) to the pro- 
tection, development, and utilization of such other resources as may be 
of greater benefit to the public. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this act—— 

(1) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(2) The term “ district’ means any grazing district established under 
the provisions of this act. 

(3) The term “ Secretary ’ 

(4) The term “ lessee” 


means the Secretary of the Interior. 
means the holder of any lease. 


GRAZING DISTRICTS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary may establish grazing districts upon any 
public lands outside of the Aleutian Islands Reservation, national 
forests, and other reservations administered by the Secretary of Agri 
culture and outside of national parks and monuments which, in his 
opinion, are valuable for the grazing of livestock. Such districts may 
include such areas of surveyed and unsurveyed lands as he determines 
may be conveniently administered as a unit, even if such areas are 
neither contiguous nor adjacent. 

(b) The Secretary, after the establishment of a district, is authorized 
to lease the grazing privileges therein in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title. 

ALTERATION OF GRAZING DISTRICTS 


Sec. 4. After any district is established the area embraced therein 
may be altered in any of the following ways; 
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(1) The Secretary may add to such districts any public lands which, 
n his opinion, should be made a part of the district. 

2) The Secretary, subject to existing rights of any lessee, may 
exclude from such district any lands which he determines are ne 
onger valuable for grazing purposes or are more valuable for other 
) irposes. 

(3) The Secretary may enter into cooperative agreement with any 
person, in respect of the administration, as a part of a district, of 
lands owned by such person which are contiguous or adjacent to such 
district or any part thereof. 

NOTICE OF 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAZING DISTRICT 


Sec. 5. Before establishing a district the Secretary shall publish 
e a week for a period of six consecutive weeks in a newspaper of 
neral circulation in each judicial division in which the proposed 
strict is to be established, a notice describing the boundaries of the 
district and announcing the date on which he to 
the district. 


ro} osed 


establish 


proposes 


PREFERENCES 
Sec. 6. 
Secretary 


In considering applications to lease grazing privileges the 
shall, far as is consistent with the efficient administra- 
n of the grazing district, prefer (1) occupants of the range and 
2) settlers over all other applicants. 


as 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES 


Sec. 7. (a) All leases shall be made by the Secretary for a term 
of 20 years except where the Secretary determines the land may te 
juired for other than grazing purposes within the period of 10 years; 

- where the applicant desires a shorter term, and in such cases leases 

ay be made for a shorter term. 

(b) Leases shall be made for grazing on a definite area except where 
local conditions or the administration of grazing privileges makes more 
practicable a lease based on the number of stock to be grazed. 

(c) Each lease shall provide that the lessee may surrender his 
ease, and, if he has complied with the terms and conditions of the 
ease to the time of surrender, may avoid further liability for fees 
thereunder by giving written notice to the Secretary of such gur- 
render. The lease shall specify the length of time of notice, which 
shall not exceed one year. 

GRAZING FEES 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary shall determine for each iease the grazing 
ee to be paid. Such fee shall— 

(1) Be fixed on the basis of the area leased or on the basis of the 
number and kind of stock permitted to be grazed; 


(2) Be fixed, for the period of the lease, as a seasonal or annual 
fer, payable annually or semiannually on the dates specified in the 
lease 5 

(3) Be fixed with due regard to the general economic value of the 


grazing privileges, and in no case shall exceed such value; and 


(4) Be moderate. 
(b) If the Secretary determines such action to be for the public 
nterest by reason of (1) depletion or destruction of the range by 


ivy cause beyond the control of the lessee, or (2) calamity. or disease 
causing wholesale destruction of or injury to livestock, he may grant 
in extension of time for nraking payment of any grazing fee under any 
lease, reduce the amount of any such payment, or 
the lessee from making such payment. 


release or discharge 


DISPOSITIONS OF RECEIPTS 


Sec. 9. All moneys received during any fiscal year on account of 
such fees in excess of the actual cost of administration of this act shall 
be paid at the end thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 


lerritory of Alaska, to be expended in such manner as the Legislature 

the Territory may direct for the benefit of public education and roads. 
ASSIGNMENT OF LEASES 

Sec. 10. The lessee may, with the approval of the Secretary, assign 

in whole or in part any lease, and to the extent of such assignment be 


relieved from any liability in respect of such lease, accruing subsequent 


to the effective date of such assignment. 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary may authorize a lessee to construct 
and/or nyaintain and utilize upon any area included within the pro- 


visions of his lease any fence, building, corral, reservoir, well, or other 
improvements needed for the exercise of the grazing privileges of the 
lessee within such area; but any such fence shall be constructed as to 
permit the ingress and egress of miners, prospectors for minerals, and 
ther persons entitled to enter such area for lawful purposes. 

(b) The lessee shall be given 90 days from the date of termination 
of his lease for any cause to remove from the area included within the 
provisions of his lease any fence, building, corral, or other removable 
range improvement owned or controlled by hin. 

(c) If such lessee notifies the Secretary on or before the termination 
of his determination to leave on the land any improvements the con- 
struction or maintenance of which has been authorized by the Secretary, 
no other person shall use or occupy under any grazing lease, or entry 
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under any public land law, the land on which any such improvements 


are located until there has been paid to the person entitled thereto the 
value of such improvements as determined by the Secretary. 
PENALTIES 

Szc. 12. Within one year from the date of the establishment of any 
district the Secretary shall give notice by publication in one or more 
newspapers of general circulation in each judicial division in which such 
district or any part thereof is located that after the date specified 
in such notice it shall be unlawful for any person to graze any class 
of livestock on lands in such district except under authority of a lease 
made or permission granted by the Secretary; and any person who 
willfully grazes livestock on such lands after such date and without 
such authority shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine not 
more than $500. 


ol 


STOCK DRIVEWAYS AND FREE GRAZING 


Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary may establish and maintain, and regulate 
the use of, stock driveways in districts and may charge a fee for or 
permit the free use of such driveways. 

(b) The Secretary may permit any person, including prospectors and 
miners, to graze free of charge a small number of livestock upon any 
land included within any grazing district. 

(c) The Secretary may permit any native of Alaska (including 
Eskimos and half breeds) who has not severed his tribal relg@ions 
and exercised the right of franchise, to graze any number of livestock 
owned by him free of charge on the public 
without a grazing district. 


lands, either within or 


HEARING AND APPEALS 


Sec. 14. Any lessee of or applicant for grazing privileges, including 


any person described in subdivision (c) of section 13, may procure a 
review of any action or decision of any officer or employee of the 
Interior Department in respect of such privileges, by filing with the 


register of the local land office an application for a hearing, stating the 


nature of the action or decision complained of and the grounds of 
complaint. Upon the filing of any such application the register of 


such land office shall proceed to review such action or decision as nearly 
as may be in accordance with the rules of practice then applicable to 
applications to contest entries under the public land law. Subject to 
such rules of practice, appeals may be taken by any party in interest 
from the decision of the register to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and from the decision of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to the Secretary. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall promulgate all rules and regulations 
necessary to the administration of this title, shall execute its 
sions, and may (1) in accordance with the civil service laws appoint 
such employees and in accordance with the classification act of 1923 fix 
their compensation, and make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for personal service and rent at the seat of government and 
elsewhere, for law books, books of reference, periocicals, and for print 
ing and binding) as may be necessary efficiently to execute the 
sions of this title. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to cooperate in the administration of this 
act in matters pertaining to the care of plant and animal life, including 
reindeer. 


provi- 


(2) 


provi 


LAWS APPLICABLE 


Sec. 16. Laws now applicable to lands or resources in the Territory 
of Alaska shall continue in force and effect to the same extent and 
in the same manner after the enactment of this act as before, And 
nothing in this act shall preclude or prevent ingress or egress upon 
the lands in districts for any purpose authorized by any such law, 
including prospecting for and extraction of minerals. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, there are some committee 


amendments. 

The SPEAKER. 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the committee amend- 


Page 2, line 21, after the word “ agriculture” insert the words “ and 
outside of national parks and monuments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Page 4, line 5, strike out “(1) occupants of the range and (2) settlers 
over all other anplicants”’ and insert in lieu thereof “ (1) natives, (2) 
other occupant, of the range, and (3) settlers over all other ap 
plicants.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Page &, line 5, strike out all of lines 5 to 9, inclusive, and insert: 


“(c) The Secretary may, in his discretion grant a permit or lease for 
a grazing allotment without charge on unallotted public lands to 


any 
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Eskimo or other native or half-breed. Whenever such native or half- 
breed grazes his livestock through cooperative agreement on allotment 
held by other lessee or permittee, any grazing fees charged for said 
allotment shall be reduced in proportion to the relative number of such 
native-owned livestock to the total number on said allotment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Page 9, strike out all of lines 22 to 25, inclusive, and insert: 

“(b) The Seeretary of Agriculture is authorized to continue investi- 
gations, experiments, and demonstrations for the welfare, improvement, 
and increase of the reindeer industry in Alaska, and upon the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate in matters pertaining to 
the care of pliant and animal life, including reindeer.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 2, after the word “ termination,” insert “ of his lease.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

= SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pages 5 and 6 strike out section 9 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following language: 

“All moneys received on account of such fee shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, but 10 per 
cent of all moneys received from each district during a fiscal year is 
hereby appropriated for the succeeding fiscal year and made available 
for expenditure by the Secretary for the making, erection, or purchase 
of range improvements, and 25 per cent of all moneys received from 
each during each fiscal year shall be paid at the end thereof by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Territory of Alaska, to be expended as 
prescribed by the legislature of the Territory for the benefit of public 
education and roads.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. What is the point of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That it is not germane. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman want to argue 
the point of order? I wish to be heard. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order. As I heard the language read it seemed to make an 
appropriation? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It makes 10 per cent of the receipts avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of the Interior for certain 
purposes ; and if I heard it correctly, that is an appropriation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is exactly the language of the pro- 
posed grazing leasing law of the public lands and is suggested 
by the Secretary of the Interior in his report on this bill, The 
Secretary approved the bill in its entirety, except section 9; 
and if the gentleman will look at section 9, it turns over all 
money received from this leasing act to be appropriated by the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska. I shall not press the 
point of order. I have not had a chance to examine the matter. 

it is in accordance with the proposed law relating to the leas- 
ing of public lands for grazing purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would not press this if it were not 
recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SINNOTT. We had before our committee the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr, Finney, advocating the bill in the 
form in which we have reported it; and this morning I received 
a letter from the Secretary, which I wish to insert, advocating 
the passuge of the bill: 

Tuk SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 28, 1927. 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Sinnott: 8S. 0965, providing a method for leasing unre- 
served publie lands in Alaska for grazing purposes, passed the Senate July 
1, 1926, and, with amendments, was favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands February 9, 1927. I hope that the bill may 
become a law during the present session of Congress, 

As you are aware, there are approximately 350,000 reindeer in Alaska, 
of which 235,000 are owned by natives, the other deer being in private 
ownership. 

These animals graze in the northern part of the Territory, and while 
by unwritten understanding the herds occupy to a considerable extent 
separate grazing areas, there is no authority of law under which such 
areas may be set apart for the definite and exclusive use of natives or 
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of white owners, nor is there any authority in this or other departments 
to prevent overgrazing and consequent destruction of forage. 

The Aiaska natives and their reindeer are under the immediate super. 
vision of the Bureau of Lducation of this department, and Washington 
officers of that bureau advise me that some law under which definite 
allotments of grazing areas to natives may be made is urgently needed. 

On certain islands and coastal areas in western Alaska there is said 
to be abundant pasturage for sheep and cattle, and an effort is being 
made to build up a livestock industry in that part of Alaska; but it can 
not be placed upon a stable basis, or develop into anything substantial, 
without some authority to lease such areas for grazing purposes. The 
enactment of the legislation is recommended by the Governor of Alaska, 
by the manager of the Alaska Railroad, by the Secretary of Agriculture 
(April 24, 1926), and by myself (April 17, 1926). 

Very truly yours, 
HvuBertT Work. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. In my time I would like to read what 
the Secretary of the Interior says. He says: 


It is my opinion that this provision— 
Speaking of section 9— 


should be amended so as to conform to the language of the general 
leasing bill applicable to the remaining public lands of the United 
States, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Of course, the general leasing bill has not 
passed. It has been pending in the Senate, but it has not 
become a law. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
Secretary says. He says: 


I see no reason for treating Alaska differently in this respect from 
the way the Western States are treated in the other bill, and for many 
reasons it is my judgment that the policy should be uniform, 


Mr. SINNOTT. That is not the case here. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman think we are 
going to adopt the grazing bill on public lands and turn over 
all the moneys received from the grazing leases to the legis- 
latures of the States where the lands are situated, to be ex- 
pended by them as they see fit? That is what this bill does. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They are turned over for the purpose of pub- 
lie education. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is but a small amount. If the gen- 
tleman’s amendment carries it simply means the defeat of 
this bill at this Congress. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, 
amendments in the bill, 


Yes. Let me finish reading what the 


Why so? There are a number of 
and the bill has to go back to the 
Senate. If you pass the bill in its present form, you will set 
the precedent of turning over all the money derived from the 
leasing of public land to the legislature of the State where the 
land is located, to be expended as the levislature sees fit. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That oniy means that the proceeds will be 
used for the purpose of public education and roads. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. But you will be setting the precedent 
of turning the money over to the legislature to be expended by 
the State. I ask unanimous consent to modify my amendment 
by inserting, instead of the words “hereby appropriated,” the 
words “hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I hope this amendment 
will not prevail. The Secretary of the Interior says there is 
no reason why Alaska should be treated differently from the 
States in this matter. Alaska is in a different situation en 
tirely. We are attempting to develop our resources in the 
Territory, and are encouraging capital to come there. For 
that reason we hesitate to tax any industry in the Territory: 
and if a small amount of money derived from grazing leases 
comes into the Territory, it simply offsets the taxing of indus 
try to that extent. I think the amendment should not prevail, 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior to the contrar) 
notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to this bill. 
On page 6 I move to strike out section 10. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Beco: Page 6, strike out all of lines 5 
to 10, inclusive. 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to say just a word. It is 
not a question of vital importance whether the amendment 
carries or not, but there is no valid excuse why a man who can 
cancel his lease shall have the right of assignment unless he 
wants to make a profit, and since we are giving the lessee all 
the profit there is in it, I do not see why he should have the 
right to assign that lease. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. BEGG. Yes. ; 


Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman should know that leases on 
the forest reserves can be held for a 10-year period. If a man 
enters into an arrangement trying to promote the reindeer in- 
dustry, for example, he is going to develop that country inci- 
dentally in the leasing of these ranges. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think there is anything in that. 

Mr. SINNOTT. A man may be able to build up a very val- 
uable leasehold, and then he may become sick, or he may break 
his leg, or become incapacitated otherwise. He should be 
allowed to assign his lease with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman then made a mistake a moment 
ago when he said there was not anything in this. Now he says 
somebody may be trying to build up a valuable estate. 


Mr. SINNOTT. That was nothing misleading in my state- 
ment. 
Mr. BEGG. I certainly understood the gentleman to say 


that there was not any value to the United States, and no re- 
turn was expected, and it was simply to permit the allocation 
of these tribes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It may be a valuable leasehold. 

Mr. BURTNESS. He might be in a position where he would 
have to sell his reindeer. Would it be of any value to him? 

Mr. KINDRED. Does not the gentleman realize that by not 
allowing a man to assign his right under this bill you would 
thereby deprive a citizen of the right of assigning property 
rights? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 


BLACK BASS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the consideration of Senate bill 5266 to prohibit the 
sale of black bass in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the consideration of Senate bill 5266, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the word “ person” when used in this act 
shall include any company, partnership, corporation, or association. 

Sree. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person to offer for sale or to 
sell within the District of Columbia either large-mouth or small-mouth 
black bass. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $100, or by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than three months, or by both such 
tine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective immediately upon its passage 
and approval. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GRAZING ON PUBLIC LANDS IN 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the grazing bill that has 
just passed by inserting a letter from one of the leading lawyers 
of Seattle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 
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The letter referred to follows: 

SBATTLE, February 12, 1927. 
Hon. DaN SUTHERLAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dan: I received your telegram asking me to write you 
explaining the difference between the withdrawal of the Bering River 
coal lands in Alaska by the United States Government, after title was 
initiated thereto and the present action by the Mexicon Government for 
the abrogation of the oi! land rights there. 

. 7 + * > 7 . 

The action of our Government in regard to the coal and 
in Alaska is such that it is difficult to refer to it without 
Hence the sarcasm in my telegram. This is what was done: 

The law for many years had been that coal lands in the Western 
States should be sold at private sale at $10 per acre where the lands 
were more than 20 miles from a railroad and $20 per acre if within 
20 miles of a railroad. Only surveyed lands were thus sold, and only 
one claim not exceeding 160 acres could be sold to the same person. 

In 1900 this law was extended to Alaska. The Bering River coal 
fields were discovered about 1901, but as none of the lands were sur- 
veyed the general law was ineffective. To correct this Congress, in 
1904, passed an act to sell the coal lands in Alaska on the unsurveyed 
lands. It was provided that the applicant must mark the location of 
the lands he desired to purchase and survey them at his own expense 
The iands in the West were surveyed by the Government. There were 
no railroads, and the price was fixed at $10 per acre, The cost of sur- 


oil lands 
cynicism, 


veying was at least $10 per acre. So that really the price placed 
on the Alaska coal lands was about double that asked for similar lands 
in the West. No one could purchase more than 160 acres, and the 


other provisions of the general law were applied. 

Under this law more than 30,000 acres of coal lands were located in 
the Bering River field, and smaller quantities in other fields. 

Surveys were begun, trails and roads were built, docks, wharves, and 
other buildings railroad surveys were made, and two inde 
pendent railroads were started to the coal flelds which lay 20 to 40 
miles from tidewater. In the aggregate several millions of dollars were 


erected, 


spent in preparation for mining the coal on an extensive scale. A town 
of 3,000 inhabitants or more was built at Katalla. The nearest market 


was more than 1,000 miles away. 

In 1906 the Government decided on a new land policy. 
selling its coal lands it proposed to lease them. 
issued withdrawing all coal lands from sale. A sent to 
Congress advocatins; the repeal ef the existing law and the enactment 
of a leasing law instead. 

The order of withdrawal provided that bona fide rights already 
initiated should be entitled to perfect their claims and secure title. 
However, the Interior Department was openly hostile to ail the loca- 
tions and filed protests against them, The Justice Department brought 
criminal charges against the locators. More than 200 were indicted 
for conspiracy to defraud the Government. 

It was conceded by everyone that 160 acres was not sufficient land 
on which to open a coal mine. The locators, therefore, had formed 
groups and taken contiguous claims with the intention of working them 
together. This had been the practice for years in the West, but in 
Alaska this grouping of locations was the basis of the protests and 
criminal charges. It was alleged to be a conspiracy to acquire more 
than 160 acres for one ownership. 

The Interior Department, which had filed the protests, also sat in 
judgment upon the matter and was therefore prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. There was no right of appeal from its decision to the civil courts. 

The filing of the protests and criminal charges at once stopped all 
development work. Railroad building ceased, and the population of the 
district rapidly disappeared. 

The protests were all, or nearly all, decided adversely to the claim 
ants and their locations were canceled. There had been about $400,000 
paid into the Treasury as the purchase price of the lands. When the 
claims were canceled this money was not refunded, but remained in the 
Treasury, so that the Government retained both the land and the money 


Instead of 
Executive orders were 
message was 


The criminal cases were brought to trial in three different cities 
One lot were tried in Seattle, one in Chicago, and the other in Detroit 


The Government exerted all its resources to convict the claimants, 
but in every case they were all acquitted. 

Nearly eight years passed before Congress could be induced to pass 
the leasing law. During all that time the coal lands were idle, and 
coal for the inhabitants was imported. The and improve- 
ments soon fell into decay and became a total loss. In the aggregate, 
several millions of dollars’ worth of property was thus destroyed 
Many of the coal claimants were bankrupted, some committed suicide, 
and some went insane. The white population of the Territory, which 
had been growing fast, began to decline. At this time it is about 
one-third what it was 20 years ago. 

In October, 1914, Congress at last passed the leasing law for Alaska 
coal lands. Section 13 of that act is as follows: 

“That the possession of any lessee of the land or coal 


leased under this act for all purposes involving adverse claims to the 


puildings 


deposits 
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leased property shall be deemed the possession of the United States, 
and for such purposes the lessee shall occupy the same relation to the 


property leased as if operated directly by the United States.” 

It also provided for a refund of moneys paid for coal land in 
certalb cast 

There no appeal from the decisions of the Land Department, but 
it is ihe law that after. the title to a piece of land is passed from | 
the Government to a private individual a claimant for the land may | 
1 uch individual in the courts and there try out which has the 
better claim or title. The leasing act proposed to offer the same lands 
that had before been sold for leasing. To prevent any coal claimant 
from gaining access to the courts to try out his right to the land | 
the above clause was inserted. No suit was ever brought. Murderers 
and other criminals are entitled to their day in court, but this right 
was denied the Alaska conl claimants. Thus the coal lands in Alaska 
were nationalized. 

Among the groups of ‘coal-land buyers was one known as the 
English Co This group, headed by a prominent lawyer at Seattle, 
Charles F. Munday, located four or five thousand acres of coal | 
lands. They were the first in the field. They interested some British | 


investors in the field who spent 
The investment 
manager of the 
Munday was tried and acquitted. 
the United State 
ted the people of 


the 


than a million dollars in devel- 
was totally wiped out. Munday and 
company were among those indicted, 
Stracey, the manager, kept out 
When Munday was acquit- 
him a banquet. 
Government now 


more 
opment work, 


the English 


and was never arrested. 
Seattle gave 
Mexican 


I understand proposes to nationalize 


its oil land These lands were bought years ago by the present own- 
ers. They were not bought from the Government direct, but from 
private own The Government now requires them to surrender their 
titles and take leases, on penalty of confiscation if they do not. 

No doubt the result of nationalization in Mexico will be the same as 
it was in Alaska, but there is a difference in method. In Mexico the | 
Government did not offer its lands for sale and invite purchasers. It 
did not get the purchase money in hand and then change its policy 
and keep the money and retake the lands. It has not charged the 
buyers with crime and arrested them for conspiracy. It does not deny 
the owners access to the courts. It is even willing that the owners 
shall have the right to lease the same lands There seems to be no 
violation of confidence or guilty fear of its own courts. There is no 
cruelty to worthy pioneers. It seems to be just plain, open, honest 
robhery. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FALCON JOSLIN. 
ADDITIONAL JUDGE, WESTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent 


for the present consideration of Senate bill 1490, to provide for 
the appointment of an additional judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the Western District of New York. 
This bill was reported by the Judiciary Committee, but inad- 
vertently left off the calendar owing to the fact that Mr. 
Dempsey, the introducer of the bill, is quite seriously ill and it 
had not come to my attention. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
that bill on this calendar? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill, as the Chair understands, is a 
bill which has passed the Senate Sut has not been put on the 
Consent Calendar for some reason or other. It will require 
unanimous consent to consider it. 

Mr. CAREW. 
would wait until he got the bill on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. 
but is not on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. CAREW. Has this bill passed the Senate? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It has passed the Senate, and the Senate 
bill has been reported from the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. The introducer of the bill, Mr. DeMpskEy, is very sick, 
and that is the reason why it was not placed on the Consent 
Calendar. 


Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who represents a 
yart of that district on this side of the Chamber is not here 


at the present time. It might very well be that he would like 
to examine the bill, and for that reason I think the gentleman 
ought to submit it to Mr. MEAp, or wait until I can receive 
some assurance from Mr. Mrap as to his disposition toward the 
bill; otherwise I should feel I must object. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I can quite assure the gentleman that 
Mr. MEaAp is perfectly satisfied with this proposition. 

Mr. CAREW. On most things I would take any assurance 
that the gentleman from New York would give me, but I do not 
know whether I could do that in regard to the disposition of 
the gentleman over here. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I trust the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CAREW. Will not the gentleman have a chance to bring 
this bill up some time during the week? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; 1 do not so understand. 


of | 


The gentleman might make more progress if he | 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair would recognize the gentleman 
to ask unanimous consent to consider this bill under the cir- 
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; cumstances, 


Mr. MacGREGOR. With that understanding, I will wire 
Mr. Meap and ask him if he is satisfied with this proposition. 

Mr, CAREW. I think the gentleman will expedite the bill if 
he does that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
House committee? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 
House committee; yes. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
The SPEAKER. 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Yes, 

Has a similar bill been reported by the 
The Senate bill has been reported by the 


Then it may be in order now? 
No; as the Chair understands, the bill is on 


The only reason why this bill is not in 


| the regular form is due to the illness of Mr. Dempsey. 


Mr. CAREW. I would suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that he confine his attention to the great State of Illinois and 
to the wonderful city of Chicago, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The “ gentleman from Illinois” will say 
to the gentleman from New York that he is a Member of this 
House and has a right to give his attention to the procedure of 
the House and will continue to do so. 

Mr. CAREW. Well, he might not help his colleague by 
doing so, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 
the present. 

CONTRACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S, 3641) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief in 
eases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill’ 

Mr. SCHAFER. 


” 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request for 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
UTE INDIANS OF UTAH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1924) for the relief of the Uintah and White River Tribes 
of Ute Indians of Utah. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate Joint 
Resolution 82, to amend subdivision A of section 4 of the 
immigration act of 1924. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
Mr. ABERNETHY. 
Mr. PERLMAN. 
than one objection? 
Tho SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. Speaker, does not this bill require more 


Will the gentleman withhold 


| his objection a moment? 


. . sd : | 
The bill is propczly on the Union Calendar | : : 
| going to object. 





Mr. ABERNETHY. it. I am 


a speech, 


It is of no use to withhold 
If the gentleman wants to make 
all right; but I am going to object. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I object. 


FORT SILL MILITARY RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3614) authorizing an appropriation for the construction of a 
hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill (Okia.) Military Reserva- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SECTIONS 503 AND 70 OF THE ARTICLES OF WAR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1483) to amend section 50% and section 70 of the Articles of 
War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I object, Mr. Speaker. 


Is there objection to the present consider9- 
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HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC CODE SYSTEM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing a joint committee of 
both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an un- 
restricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code System under 
patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the unrestricted 
use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, in connec- 
tion with the products of the Harriman Geographie Code 
System for all governmental, administrative, or publication 
purposes for which the same may be desirable. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker, 

THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM BILL 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes, for 
printing. 





THE PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 4964) transferring a portion of the lands of the military 


reservation of the Presidio of San 
ment of the Treasury. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Francisco to the Depart- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands forming a part 
of the military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., are 
hereby transferred to and placed under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Department of the Treasury for use for marine hospital purposes, 
and such lands shall no longer be held and considered a part of such 
military reservation, except that a strip of land lying north of the 
southern Boundary of the reservation and west of a line through the 
center of Fifteenth Avenue extended, of which Lobos Creek shall be the 
median line, together with a 40-foot right of way as an exit from the 


military reservation of the Presidio of San Franciseo to the boulevard | 
Fran- | 


lying between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Avenues, city of 
cisco, are reserved to the War Department: 
Beginning at a concrete monument on the southern boundary of the 


Presidio Military Reservation, which monument is 396 feet south 76 


San 


degrees west from a point which is 151.14 feet north of the monument | 
marking the west end of the course on the southern boundary of said | 


reservation described in General Orders 189, War Department, 1907, 


as bearing south 76 degrees 20 minutes 40 seconds, west 110.96 chains; | 


thence north 19 degrees 31 minutes, east 221.4 feet; thence north 27 de- 
grees 26 minutes, east 174 feet; thence north 42 degrees 45 minutes, east 


69 feet ; thence north 5 degrees 6 minutes, west 204.6 feet; thence north | 


10 degrees 12 minutes, east 170.5 feet; thence north 23 degrees 
utes, east 185 feet; thence north 70 degrees 7 minutes, west 380 feet; 
thence north 1 degree 38 minutes, east 225 feet; thence north 53 degrees 


no 
va 


57 minutes, west 209 feet ; thence south 81 degrees, west 264 feet ; thence | 


south 59 degrees, west 717.2 feet; thence in a southerly direction 1,030 
feet, more or less, to the point of intersection of the west line 


the reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.; thence in an 
easterly direction by courses and distances, following the southern 
boundary of said reservation, to the point or place of beginning. 

Provided further, ‘That whenever this property ceases to be used for 
marine hospital purposes, title to same shall revert to the War De- 
partment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
SECRET APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(S. 1487) to authorize the Secretary of War to class as secret 
certain apparatus pertaining to the Signal Corps, Air Service, 
and Chemical Warfare Service, and empower him to authorize 
purchases thereof and award contracts therefor without notice 
or advertisement. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. SCHAFER objected. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(8S. 4851) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to the 


MILITARY RESERVATION 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 


min- 


of | 
Sixteenth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., and the southern boundary of | 
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city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within the 
Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and empowered to convey by quitclaim deed to the city of 
Springfield, Mass., for public highway purposes, and for no other pur 
pose, all the right, title, and interest of the United States of America 
in and to certain strips or parcels of land within the Springfield 
Armory Military Reservation, Mass., the areas to conveyed 
particularly described as follows: 

First parcel. Beginning at a point in the boundary line 
land of the United States and the highway already established as 
Walnut Sireet, said point being located in the westerly line of Walnut 
Street extended and 1.56 feet southerly of the south line of Hickory 
Street; thence southerly 10 degrees 1 minute 50 
distance of 71.46 feet; thence south 18 degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds 
east, a distance of 70.29 feet; thence to the 30 
feet radius, a distance of 35.45 feet; south 48 degrees 64 
minutes 50 seconds west, a distance of feet, the boundary 
line between land of the United States the highway established 
as Mill Street; thence south minutes 10 
on said boundary line a feet; thence 
degrees 27 minutes 50 distance of 9.52 
a curve to the right of 20 feet radius, a distance of 34.49 feet; 
thence south 18 degrees 44 minutes 30 east, a distance of 
117.4 feet; thence on a curve the 201.78 feet radius, a 
distance of 161.73 feet; thence on a curve to the right of 42.76 feet 
radius, a distance of 45.25 feet, to a point in the line of 
Oakland Street; thence north 4 degrees 1 minute west 
a distance of 37.44 feet to a point in the boundary line between the 
| land of the United States and the highway established as Allen Street; 

thence north 82 degrees 18 minutes 5 seconds east, by the said bound- 

ary line, a distance of 270.51 feet to the northerly line of Allen Street: 

thence north 87 degrees 19 minutes 10 

197.54 feet; thence on a curve the right of 143.1 
distance of 67.11 feet; thence on a curve to the right 

radius, a distance of 106.68 feet; thence north 22 degrees 
| 30 seconds west, a distance of 49.56 feet; thence north 18 degrees 44 
minutes 30 seconds west, a distance of 248.97 feet; thence north 
12 degrees 23 minutes 15 seconds west, a distance of 49.41 feet; thence 

on a curve to the right of 30 feet radius, a of 43.76 feet, 
| to a point in the above-mentioned boundary line between the land 
of the United States and the highway established as Walnut Street; 
thence south 71 11 minutes 20 west, by the 
boundary line, a distance of 88.74 feet to the point of beginning. 

Meaning to describe all that portion of Allen Street now by 
the United States, with additional land that a highway feet 
wide at certain points may be constructed, as shown on plan entitled 
“ Springfield, department of streets and engineering, study of 
proposed widening of Allen Street between Hickory and Oakland Streets, 
prepared for the board of public works, January, 1925.” 

Second puarcel. Beginning at the of the 


be being 





between 


seconds east, a 


ona right of 


curve 
thence 
25.69 


and 


to 


27 degrees seconds 
distance of 


seconds east, a 


east, 
62 





north 
feet; thence 
on 
seconds 


left of 


to 


westerly 


oe) seconds ° 


distance of 
feet radius, 
of 161.25 
31 minutes 


seconds west, a 


to a 


feet 


distance 


degrees seconds said 


owned 


so 66 


Mass., 


intersection northwesterly 


line of State Street and the westerly line of St. James Avenue; thence 
| south 56 degrees 23 minutes 35 seconds west a distance of 55.52 feet; 
| thence northerly by a curve of 35.63 feet radius a distance of 35.54 


feet; thence north 26 minutes 40 seconds west a distance of 20 feet; 
| thence northwesterly by a curve of 50 feet radius a distance of 28.94 
| feet; thence north 36 minutes 40 seconds west a 
of 630.61 feet; thence northwesterly by a curve of 50 feet 
distance of 68.81 feet; thence north 60 degrees 36 minutes 
east a distance of 145.28 feet; thence southerly by a curve of 30 feet 
radius a distance of 51.64 feet; thence south 33 degrees 36 minutes 40 
seconds east a distance of 501.28 feet; thence easterly and northerly 
by a curve of 30 feet radius a distance of 76.88 feet to 
Avenue; thence south 26 minutes 40 seconds east a distance of 217.35 
feet to the point of beginning, as shown on a plan entitled 
field, Mass., department of streets and engineering, 
November, 1926, scale, 1 inch to 40 feet.” 

Third parcel. Beginning at the intersection of the southerly 
line of Lincoln Street extended and the easterly line of Federal Street ; 


33 degrees distance 


radius a 
40 seconds 


St. James 


‘Spring 


Magazine Street, 


curb 


thence north 64 degrees 50 minutes 45 seconds east a distance of 
| 867.29 feet: thence north 33 degrees 36 minutes 40 seconds west a 
distance of 34.38 feet: thence north 65 degrees 20 seconds east a dis 
tance of 370.67 feet to the southwesterly line of Bowdoin Street 
thence south 30 degrees 18 minutes 30 seconds east a distance of 
96.71 feet; thence northerly and westerly by a curve of 40 feet radius 
a distance of 50.12 feet; thence south 65 degrees 20 seconds west a 


oo 


distance of 324.24 feet; thence south 60 degrees 36 minutes 40 seconds 
west a distance of 145.28 feet; thence south 67 degrees 33 minut 


| 15 seconds west a distance of 260.29 feet; thence south 64 degrees 50 
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minutes 45 seconds west a distance of 482.24 feet; thence southerly 
by a curve of 16 feet radius a distance of 26.23 feet to Federal Street ; 
thence north 29 degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds west a distance of 40.89 


fect to tl! oint of beginning, as shown on a plan entitled “ Spring- 
field, Ma department of streets and engineering, Lincoln Street, 
seal inch equals 40 feet, December, 1921. Corrected to November, 
1% " 

Fourth parcel. Beginning at the most northerly point of the west- 
erl i f Federal Street aequired from the United States of America, 
Dei mber 1, 1922, being also in the southerly limit of the public part 
of Federal Street at that time; thence south 29 degrees 5 minutes 
15 seconds east. a distance of 345.76 feet; thence south 71 degrees 
34 minutes 45 seconds east, a distance of 58.38 feet; thence north 
64 degrees 50 minutes 45 seconds east, a distance of 15 feet; thence 
south 29 degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds east, a distance of 57.44 feet; 
thence south 60 degrees 54 minutes 45 seconds west, a distance of 
7h.4 feet: thence north’ 29 degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds west, a 
distance of 420.69 feet; thence westerly by a curve of 35 feet radius, 
a distance of 53.81 feet to Pearl Street, as establihed June 29, 1925; 
thence north 59 degrees 25 seconds east, a distance of 35 feet; 


- 


thence north 29 degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds west, a distance of 
7.19 feet: thence south S82 degrees 28 minutes 5 seconds east, a 
distance of 26.16 feet to the point of beginning, as shown on a plan 
entitled “Springfield, Mass., Department of Streets and Engineering, 
Federal Street, Pearl to Lincoln Street, scale 1 inch equals 40 feet. 
December, 1921. Corrected to November, 1926.” 

Fifth parcel. Beginning at the intersection of the northeasterly 
curb of Byers Street and the northwesterly line of State Street; thence 
north 49 degrees 30 minutes 30 seconds west, a distance of 1,395.7 
feet to Pearl Street; thence northeasterly by Pearl Street, a distance 
of 39 feet; thence southerly by a curve of 35 feet radius, a distance 
of 54.55 feet; thence south 49 degrees 30 minutes 30 seconds east, a 
distance of 1,256.27 feet; thence easterly by a curve of 35 feet radius, 
a distance of 59.86 feet to State Street, thence southwesterly by 
State Street a distance of 39.04 feet to the point of beginning, 
as shown on a _ plan entitled “ Springfield, Mass., Department of 
Strects and Engineering, Byers Street, scale 1 inch equals 40 feet, 
December, 1921. Corrected to November, 1926.” 

Sixth parcel. Beginning in the northerly line of State Street, distant 
westerly from a stone bound at Byers Street, 4.04 feet; thence north 
48 degrees 29 minutes 15 seconds east, a distance of 472.34 feet; 
thence north 50 degrees 36 minutes 10 seconds east, a distance of 
546.34 feet; thence north 55 degrees 51 minutes 55 seconds east, a 
distance of 550.54 feet to the westerly curb of Federal Street; thence 
south 29 degrees 5 minutes 30 seconds east, a distance of 24.07 feet; 
thence south 55 degrees 51 minutes 55 seconds west, a distance of 
547.27 feet; thence south 50 degrees 36 minutes 10 seconds west, a 
distance of 544.8 feet; thence south 48 degrees 29 minutes 15 seconds 
west, a distance of 468.63 feet; thence north 49 degrees 30 minutes 
30 seconds west, a distance of 24.23 feet to the point of beginning, 
as shown on a plan entitled “ Springtield, Mass., Department of Streets 
and Engineering, State Street, from Byers Street to Federal Street, 
November, 1926,” 

Provided, That the conveyance herein authorized shall be upon con- 
dition that the city of Springfield, Mass., shall improve and maintain 
each and all of said parcels as public highways: 
That the city of Springfield shall reconstruct and reset the fences 
bounding the property of the United States wherever the boundary lines 
are changed by this act, without expense to the United States and to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of War: Provided further, That there 
shall be reserved in the conveyance herein authorized the right to con 
struct and maintain over, under, and across said streets, water, gas, 
and sewer mains, electric light and telephone wires and cables, and any 
other utility which the operation and use by the Government of said 
armory may require: And provided further, That the said city of 
Springfield shall not sell or convey the said described premises, nor 
devote the same to any other purpose than highway purposes; and in 
the event said premises shall be used for any other purpose or shall not 
be cared for and maintained as are other public highways of said city, 
the right, title, and interest hereby authorized to be conveyed shall 
revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
ISSUE OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION FOR THE PROTECTION OF PUBLIC 

MONEY AND PROPERTY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
2037) to amend that provision of the act approved March 3, 
IST (20 Stat. L. p. 412) relating to issue of arms and ammu- 
nition for the protection of public money and property. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the purpose of this? 


Provided further, 


ET 
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Mr. WURZBACH. The War Department has been issuing 
arms and ammunition to other departments, and they are 
charged to the War Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, They all belong to the United States 
Government. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ARAPAHO NATIONAL FOREST, COLO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (Ss. 
4863) authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries of the 
Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any privately owned lands within the fol- 
lowing described sections, which are found by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to be chiefly vaiuable for national forest purposes, may be offered 
and title thereto accepted in exchange for national forest land or timber 
in the State of Colorado, under and in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of March 20, 1922, Public 173, and the acts amendatory 
thereto: 

In township 1 south, range 75 west, section 4; east half and north- 
west quarter of section 5; northeast quarter of section 6; east half of 
section 8, section 9; south half of section 10; sections 15 and 16; 
cast half of sections 17 and 20; sections 21 and 22; sections 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, and 38; in township 1 south, range 76 west, sections 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9; nerth half of section 10; sections 11 to 36, inclusive: 
in township 1 south, range 77 west, sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 35, and 36; in township 1 north, range 75 west, section 31; 
in township 1 north, range 76 west, sections 1 and 2; southeast quar- 
ter of section 3; east half of section 10; sections 11, 12, 13, and 14; 
east half and southwest quarter of section 15; south haif of section 
16; sections 21 to 29 inclusive; east half and southwest quarter of 
section 30; sections 31 to 36 inclusive; in township 1 north, range 76% 
west, south half of section 25; section 36; in township 1 north, range 
77 west, section 36; in township 2 north, range 76 west, sections 25 
and 36; all west of the sixth principal meridian. 

Lands conveyed to the United States under this act shall, upon 
acceptance of title, become parts of the Arapaho National Forest. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PLACING CERTAIN NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE FIRST 
GRADE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers in the first 
grade. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there were two bills introduced, one in the House and one in 
the Senate. I am reliably informed that the one introduced in 
the Senate omitted the electrician sergeants, and that includes 
six or eight men in the same class, according to the report of 
the Secretary of War now in the report before the House. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, we will get them in by objecting to the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mrs. KAHN. I have a bill adding the electrician sergeants 
which were omitted in the Senate. It only affects a small 
number of men. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the lady from California that the 
department does not O. K. this bill and says that it is in con- 
fliet with the financial program of the President. So I am con- 
strained to object to it at this time. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I want to say that the House has approved 
this bill and passed it heretofore, and the Senate has passed it 
onee. It affects only a small number of men, 

Mr. BEGG. It costs $16,000 a year. 

Mr. SPEAKS. If given the opportunity, I can convince the 
gentleman that the bill is meritorious. 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDING PROJECTS 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 17355) making appropriations for public 
building projects. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred and forty-five Members 
present, a quorum. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for public build- 
ing projects under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved May 25, 1926, as amended, namely: 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
PROJECTS UNDER SECTION 8, PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT APPROVED MAY 25, 
1926, AS AMENDED 

Athens, Tenn., post office, ete.: For completion, $30,000. 

Batavia, IL, post office and other Government offices : 
tion, $8,000. 

tayonne, N. J., post office, ete.: For completion, $100,000. 

Branford, Conn., post office and other Government offices: For com- 
pletion, $20,000, 

Buffalo, Wyo., 
pletion, $22,500. 

Caribou, Me., post office and other Government offices: For completion, 
$20,000. 

Central City, Nebr., post office and other Government offices: 
completion, $10,000, 

Chicago, Ill., marine hospital: For completion, $132,000. 

Cody, Wyo., post office and other Government offices: For comple- 
tion, $40,000. 

Coeur d'Alene, 
$148,200. 

Des Moines, lowa, courthouse, etc. 
building, $200,000. 
Detroit, Mich., 
building, $120,000. 

Donora, Pa., post office and other Government offices: For completion, 
$20,000. 

Durango, Colo., post office, courthouse, etc.: Toward the construction 
of the building, $40,000. 

Kast Las Vegas, N. Mex., post office, courthouse, and other Govern- 
ment offices: For completion, $35,000. 

East Orange, N. J., post office and other Government offices: Toward 
the construction of the building, $50,000. 

Fallon, Ney., post office and other Government offices: For completion, 
$16,000. 


Fort Fairfield, Me., post office, customhouse, and other Government 


For comple 


post office and other Government offices: For com- 


For 


Idaho, post office, courthouse, etc.: For completion, 


: Toward the construction of the 


marine hospital: Toward the construction of the 


offices: For completion, $28,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$90,000, in lieu of $70,000 fixed in the act of July 3, 1926. 
Fort Plain, N. Y., post office and other Government offices: For 


completion, $10,000. 

Globe, Ariz., post office, courthouse, and other Government offices: 
lor completion, $65,000. 

Jamestown, N. Dak., post office, courthouse, etc. : 
$125,000. 

Juneau, Alaska, Federal and Territorial building: Toward the con- 
struction of the building, $100,000; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to enter into contracts for the entire estimated cost of 
such building for not to exceed $775,000 in lieu of $200,000 authorized 
in the act of June 25, 1910. 

Lancaster, 8S. C., post office, ete.: For completion, $25,000. 


For completion, 


Leominster, Mass., post oflice and other Government offices: For 
completion, $55,000. 
Lewistown, Pa., post office and other Government offices: For com- 


pletion, $50,000, 

Long Island City, N. Y., post office and other Government offices: 
Toward the construction of the building, $150,000; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to enter into contracts for the entire 
estimated cost of such building for not to exceed $750,000 in lieu of 
$300,000 fixed in the act of July 3, 1926. 

McKees Rocks, Pa., post office and other Government offices: 
completion, $19,500. 

Madison, Wis., post office, courthouse, etc.: For completion, $482,000. 

Marianna, Fla., post office, courthouse and other Government offices: 
For completion, $50,000. 


For 


Metropolis, Ill., post office and other Government offices: For com- 
pletion, $40,000. 
Millville, N. J., post office and other Government offices: For com- 


pletion, $60,000. 

Missoula, Mont., post office, courthouse, etc.: Toward the construc- 
tion of the building, $115,000. 

Montclair, N. J., post office, etc.: For completion, $160,000. 

Montevideo, Minn., post office and other Government offices: 
completion, $25,000, 

Mount Carmel, Ill., post office, etc.: For completion, $25,000. 

Newark, N. J., post office, courthouse, etc.: Toward the construction 
of a suitable building for the accommodation of the post office, United 
States courts, etc., and for the acquisition of a site, $500,000; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into contracts for 
the entire estimated cost of such building and site for not to exceed 


For 
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$4,875,000 in leu of $3,875,000 fixed in the act of July 3, 1926; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, disregard the re 
striction of the acts of March 4, 1913, and August 11, 
to Newark, N. J. 

Newburyport, Mass., post office, etc.: For completion, $27,000. 

Olyphant, Pa., post office and other Government offices: 
tion, $5,000. 

Paxton, IIL, post office and other Government offices: 
tion, $35,000. 

Red Bluff, Calif., post office and other Government offices: 
pletion, $45,000. 

Sand Point, Idaho, post offices and other Government 
completion, $10,000. 

San Pedro, Calif., post office, customhouse ete.: For the acquisition 
of a site and toward the construction of building, including any tunnel 
that may be necessary, in addition to appropriation previously made, 
25,000; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into 
contracts for the entire estimated cost of such building, site, and tunnel 
for not to exceed $600,000 in lieu of $60,000 fixed in the act of March 


1913, relating 


For comple- 
For comple- 
For com- 


offices: For 


4, 1913. 

Shelbyville, Ky., post office and other Government offices: For com- 
pletion, $20,000. 

Southbridge, Mass., post office and other Government offices: For 


completion, $48,000, under an estimated total cost of $110,000, in lieu 
of $80,000 fixed in the act of July 3, 1926. 

Syracuse, N. Y., post office, courthouse, ete. : 
tion of the building, $200,000. 

Tamaqua, Pa.: post office and other Government offices : 
construction of the building, $10,000. 

Tarentum, Pa., post office other 
pletion, $20,000. 

Tomah, Wis., post office and other Government offices: For completion, 
$25,000. 

Utica, N. Y., post office, customhouse, and courthouse: Toward the 
construction of the building, $170,000. 

Waynesburg, Pa., post office and other Government offices: 
the construction of the building, $50,000 

Williamson, W. Va., post office, courthouse, ete.: Toward the construc- 
tion of the building, $34,000. 

Wilmington, Ohio, post office and 
completion, $55,000. 

Wilson, N. C., post office, courthouse, etc.: Toward the construction of 
the building, $52,000. 

Winchester, Mass., post office and other government offices: 
pletion, $19,500. 

Wyandotte, Mich., post office and other Government offices : 
pletion, $65,000. 

Yonkers, N. Y., post office, etc.: Toward the construction of the 
building, $208,000; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
enter into contracts for the entire estimated cost of such building for 
not to exceed $550,000, in lieu of $500,000 fixed in the act of July 
3, 1926. 

Total appropriations for projects under section 3, 
1926, as amended, $4,219,700. 


Toward the construc- 
Toward the 
Government offices: For 


and com 


Toward 


other Government offices: For 


For com 


For com- 


act of May 25, 


PROJECTS UNDER SECTION 5, PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT APPROVED MAY 25, 1926, 
AND DEFICIENCY ACT APPROVED JULY 3, 1926 

Birmingham, Ala., post office and courthouse: For completion, 
$100,000. 

Chicago, Ill, post office: For additional for acquisition of site 
$500,000. 

Chicago, Ili., marine hospital: For completion, $84,000. 

Memphis, Tenn., sub post office: Toward the construction of the 


building, $100,000. 
Total appropriations for projects under section 5, public buildings act 
of May 25, 1926, and deficiency act approved July 3, 1926, $784,000 


aw, 


PROJECTS OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
BUILDINGS ACT APPROVED MAY 


NDER SECTION 


on 


, PUBLIC 
>, 1926 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into contracts 
for sites or additional land for public buiidings, purchase of sites and 
buildings thereon, commencement, completion, extension, 
and rehabilitation of public buildings in amounts not exceeding the 
respective limits of cost herein set forth, as follows: 

Albany, N. Y., post office, courthouse, customhouse, etc.: For acquisi- 
tion of site or of additional land and commencement of construction, 
$560,000, under an estimated total cost of $2,580,000. 

Alexandria, Va., customhouse, post office, For acquisition of 
additional land and commencement of extension and remodeling, 
$70,000, under an estimated total cost of $300,000. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., post office, etc.: For acquisition of additional 
land and commencement of extension and remodeling, $60,000, 
an estimated total cost of $230,000. 

Asheville, N. C., post office, courthouse, etc.: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $410,000, under an estimated tota. 

i cost of $925,000. 


remodeling, 


ete. : 


vuneer 
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Baltimore, Md., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $510,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$2,100.000. 

taltimore, Md., post office, courthouse, etc.: For commencement of 
remodeling, $10,000, under an estimated total cost of $150,000. 

Bart! ille, Okla., post office, etc.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $60,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$200,000 

Bellows Falls, Vt., post office, etc.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $35,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$100,000. 

Binghamton, N. Y., post office, courthouse etc.: For additional land 
and toward construction of building, $100,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $600,000. 

N. J., post office, courthouse, etc.: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $460,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $1,200,000, 

Canton, Ga., post office, ete.: For commencement of construction, 
$35,000, under an estimated total cost of $65,000. 

Conway, Ark., post office, etc.: For commencement of construction, 
$35,000, under an estimated total cost of $90,000. 

Corinth, Miss., post office, etc.: For acquisition of additional land 
and commencement of extension and rehabilitation of the building, 
$35,000, under an estimated total cost of $75,000. 

Corsicana, Tex., post office, ete.: For commencement of extension and 
remodeling, $35,000, under an estimated total cost of $110,000. 

Dallas, Tex., post office, courthouse, and other Government offices: 
For commencement of construction, $150,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $1,250,000. 

Denver, Colo., customhouse, ete.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of-construction, $210,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$1,350,000, 

Duluth, 


Camden, 


Minn., post office, courthouse, customhouse, etc.: For com- 


mencement of construction, $150,000, under an estimated total cost of | 


$1,200,000. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., post office, ete.: Toward construction 
$30,000, under an estimated total cost of $110,000. 

Kast Chicago, Ind., post office, etc.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $40,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$210,000. 

Elizabeth, N. J., post office, ete.: For commencement of extension and 
remodeling, $75,000, under an estimated total cost of $300,000, 

Elmira, N. Y., post office, courthouse, etc.: For commencement of ex- 


of building, 


tension and remodeling, $75,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$200,000. 
Erie, Pa., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and commencement 


of construction, $150,000, under an estimated total cost of $575,000. 

Erie, Pa., post office and courthouse: For commencement of remodel- 
ing, $5,000, under an estimated total cost of $25,000, 

Fargo, N. Dak., post office, courthouse, etc.: For acquisition of addi- 
tional land or a new site, and commencement of construction, $150,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $600,000: Provided, That not more 
than $50,000 shall be expended for the acquisition of a new site or 
additional land. 

Flint, Mich., post office, etc.: For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction, $210,000, under an estimated total of 
$700,000. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., post office, courthouse, ete.: For acquisition of site 
and commencenrent of construction, $510,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $1,125,000, 

Fort Worth, Tex., post office, ete: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $410,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$1,450,000. 

ort Worth, Tex., post office and courthouse: For commencement of 
remodeling, $10,000, under an estimated total cost of $50,000. 

Freeport, Ill, post office, ete: For acquisition of additional land and 
commencement of extension and remodeling, $40,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $130,000, 

Greenville, Tex., post office, etc.: For commencement of extension and 
remodeling, $60,000, under an estimated total cost of $80,000, 

Hammond, Ind., post office, courthouse, ete.: For commencement of 
extension and remodeling, $55,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$155,000. 

Hanover, N. H., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $45,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$105,000. 

Hartsville, 8. C., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $35,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$80,000 

Kansas City, Mo., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $890,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$3,450,000. 

Kansas City, Mo., post office and courthouse: For commencement of 
remodeling, $10,000, under an estimated total cost of $50,000, 


cost 
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La Crosse, Wis., post office, courthouse, etc.: For commencement of 
extension and remodeling, $55,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$70,000. 

Lancaster, Pa., post office, etc.: For commencement of construction, 
$140,000, under an estimated total cost of $515,000. 

Lawrence, Kans., post office, etc.: For commencement of extension 
and remodeling, $55,000, under an estimated total cost of $120,000, 

Lima, Ohio, post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction, $150,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$415,000. 

Louisville, Ky., post office, courthouse, customhouse, etc.: For acquisi- 
tion of site and commencement of construction, $610,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $2,600,000. 

Lowell, Mass., post office, etc.: For acquisition of a site and com- 
mencement of construction, $35,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$515,000. 

Miami, Fla., post office, courthouse, customhouse, etc.: For acquisi- 
tion of site and commencement of construction, $680,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $1,850,000. 

Mitchell, 8S. Dak., post office, etc.: For commencement of extension 
and remodeling, $35,000, under an estimated total cost of $90,000. 

Newark, Del., post office, etc.: For commencement of construction, 
$35,000, under an estimated total cost of $70,000. 

New Britain, Conn., post office, ete.: For acquisition of additional 
land and commencement of extension and remodeling, $80,000, under an 
estimated total cost of $300,000. 

Newburgh, N. Y., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and toward 
construction of building, $90,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$275,000. 

New Orleans, La., marine hospital: For commencement of construc- 
tion, $330,000, under an estimated total cost of $1,800,000, 

Newton, Ia., post office, ete.: For commencement of construction, 
$35,000, under an estimated total cost of $125,000. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., customhouse: For rehabilitation, etc., of build- 
ing, $75,000, 

Oakland, Calif., post office, customhouse, ete.: For acquisition of 
site and commencement of construction, $710,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $2,000,000. 

Oshkosh, Wis., post office, courthouse, ete.: For acquisition of new 
site and commencement of construction, $115,000, under an estimated 
total eost of $475,000, 

Paris, Tenn., post office, ete.: For acquisition of additional land and 
commencement of extension and remodeling $25,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $65,000, 

Pawtucket, R. 1. post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $210,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $550,000, 

Philadelphia, Pa., marine hospital: For purchase of site and building, 
and remodeling and repair of such building, $75,000, 

Pittsfield, Mass., post office, ete.: For acquisition of additional land 
and commencement of extension and remodeling, $40,000, under an 
estimated total cost of $185,000. 

Plattsburg, N. Y., customhouse and post office: Toward extension and 
remodeling, $30,000 under an estimated total cost of $75,000. 

l’ontiac, Mich., post office, etc.: For commencement of extension and 
remodeling, $75,000, under an estimated total cost of $200,000. 

Portland, Oreg., courthouse, ete.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $380,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$1,200,000. 

Price, Utah, post office, etc.: For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction, $50,000, under an estimated total cost of $90,000: 
Provided, That net more than $15,000 shall be expended for the acqui- 
sition of a site. 

Pullman, Wash., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction, $20,000, under an estimated total cost of $90,000. 

Roanoke, Va., post office, courthouse, etc.: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $360,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $825,000. 

Rushville, Ind., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $40,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$115,000, 

San Francisco, Calif., marine hospital: For commencement on a site 
now owned by the Government of a general hospital building, together 
with such additional buildings, alterations in, additions to existing 
buildings, mechanical equipment anid outside service lines, and approach 
work as may be necessary to provde auxiliary facilities, $150,000, under 
an estimated total cost of $1,640,000. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., courthouse, etc.: For commencement of extension 
and remodeling, $35,000, under an estimated total cost of $145,000. 

Scottsbluff, Nebr., post office, etc.: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $35,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$105,000. 

Scranton, Pa., post office, courthouse. etc,: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $1,260,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $2,250,000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
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his diseretion, may accept a title to such site which reserves or excepts 
all coal or other minerals on the lands with the right of mining same. 

Seattle, Wash., assay office: For purchase of site and building 
thereon, $20,000. 

Sedalia, Mo., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction, $85,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$200,000: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 shall be expended for 
the acquisition of a site. 

Springfield, I1L, courthouse, post office, etc.: For commencement of 
construction, $75,000, under an estimated total cost of $575,000, 

Watertown, N. Y., post office, etc.: For acquisition of additional land 
and commencement of extension and remodeling, $35,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $175,000. 

Waukegan, Ill., post office, ete.: For commencement of extension 
remodeling, $75,000, under an estimated total cost of $125,000. 

White Plains, N. Y., post office, ete.: For acquisition of site and 
toward construction of building, $125,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $285,000, 

Wichita, Kans., post office, courthouse, etc.: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $115,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $1,100,000. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., post office, ete.: For acquisition of additional land 
and commencement of extension and remodeling, $75,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $400,000, 

Wooster, Ohio, post office, etc.: For commencement of extension and 
remodeling, $60,000, under an estimated total cost of $80,000. 

Worcester, Mass., post office, courthouse, etc.: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $160,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $1,150,000. 

Zanesville, Ohio, post office, ete. : 
and commencement of extension 
estimated total cost of $115,000. 

Total appropriations for projects outside the District of Columbia, 
under section 5, public buildings act, approved May 1926, 
$12,600,000, 


and 


For acquisition of additional land 
and remodeling, $35,000, under an 


or 
25, 


PROJECTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNDER SECTION 5, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS ACT APPROVED MAY 25, 1926, AS AMENDED 


Agricultural Department buildings: Toward the construction of the 
central part of the Administration Building, $100,000. 

Toward the construction of an extensible building, $500,000. 

Department of Commerce Building: Toward the construction of the 
building, $500,000; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to enter into contracts for the entire estimated cost of such building 
for net to exceed $13,000,000, in lieu of $10,000,000 fixed in act of 
July 3, 1926. 

Government Printing Office: Toward the construction of the building, 
$250,000. 

Internal Revenue Building: Toward the construction of the building, 
$800,000; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into 
contracts for the entire estimated cost of such project for not to 
exceed $10,500,000, in lieu of $7,950,000 fixed in act of July 3, 1926. 

Liberty Loan Building: For completion of the construction of two 
additional stories, $125,000. 

Total appropriations for projects in the District of Columbia under 
section 5, act of May 25, 1926, as amended, $2,275,000. 

Total appropriations contained in this act, $19,878,700. 

Sec. 2. Any appropriation herein made toward the combined purpose 
of acquiring land and starting construction shall not be construed to 
prevent the Secretary of the Treasury from contracting for the neces- 
sary land in an amount in excess of such appropriation if, in his judg- 
ment, a balance will remain in the limit of cost sufficient to cover com- 
plete construction of the building. 

Sec. 3. This act hereafter may be cited as the “ public buildings ap- 
propriation act, 1928.” 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I demand a second. I am not 
committee, but I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. In view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Alabama spoke to the Chair some time ago, the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Epwarps] as tellers. The question is on ordering a second. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 147 ayes and 7 noes. 


on the 


Mr. EDWARDS. I make the point that no quorum is 
present, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 


Two hundred and eighty Members present, a quorum, 
So a second was ordered, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Banxk- 
HEAD] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the two bills that 
passed the House authorizing appropriations of $100,000,000 
each for the construction of public buildings throughout the 
country, and also $50,000,000 in the first bill for construction of 
buildings in the District of Columbia. I did so, not so much be 
cause I objected to the construction of the buildings as I did 
te the manner in which they were to be allocated or selected, 
but as a member of the committee I did not feel at liberty 
after the House and the Senate had passed the bill by a large 
majority to oppose an appropriation to carry out the purposes 
of the law. This bill carries something over $19,000,000 of 
appropriations for the next fiscal year. Over $13,000,000 of that 
amount is under section 3 of the law; $4,219,700 is for 56 proj- 
ects under section 3 of the act of May 25, 1926, and $2,275,000 
is carried for six projects in the District of Columbia. There 
are a great many gentlemen in the House, I take it, on both 
sides of the Chamber who are disappointed over the fact that 
cities in their districts were not remembered or recognized in 
this bill, or in the estimates submitted; but I wish to say to the 
gentlemen that the Committee on Appropriations has felt it 
necessary to follow the estimates submitted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the terms of the law. There is no 
project in this bill which was not so estimated, and the com- 
mittee, even if it had been so disposed, could not have put in 
any new projects because this bill carries the full amount of 
authorization for appropriations for the first year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How does the gentleman 
consider such a case as I have in mind, in the State of Wash- 
ington? For instance, I read in the document publishing the 
list selected by the department certain places, and then I find 
the department itself has stricken out one city and put in some 
other city. What recourse would I have in that instance? 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman means in the original document 
651? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman does not refer to the estimates 


submitted ? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. It is the document put 
out where the Post Office Department and the supervising 


Architect of the Treasury designated the places. 

Mr. BYRNS. I take it, without any particular information 
as to the building to which the gentleman refers, that that will 
come along later on in the course of the five-year building pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is Document 710 for the allocation of all 
of the buildings to be erected under the authority granted in 
the limit of $100,000,000 referred to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The city named there in the 
State of Washington is not in this bill at all. 

Mr. BYRNS. This bill carries the estimate sent to the Con- 
gress for the next year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
without power to change it? 

Mr. BYRNS. Congress delegated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the power to designate the places where the buildings 
are to be constructed. That is one of the reasons why many 
Members opposed the passage of the bills of authorization. 
Having done so, it can either reject, increase, or decrease an ap- 
propriation, but it can not override the estimates of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by substituting other places, without first 
repealing the law giving that authority to the Secretary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
has certainly stated it correctly when he there are a 
great many disappointments. I think the House made a great 
mistake in surrendering its power to say where we shall spend 
the money on building projects, but that is water that has 
gone over the wheel. I do not approve of the lump-sum plan. 
I call the attention of the House to a condition that I find 
in this bill that confronts the State which I have the honor, in 
part, to represent. This bill carries, according to the recom- 
mendation, and if I am mistaken, some one on the committee 
will please correct me, $19,878,700. In looking over this bill, 
despite the fact that there was somewhat of a gentleman's 
agreement on the floor of the House when the bill originally 
passed for the authorizations, that each State should have two 
buildings, and despite the fact that the inference of the act 


So Congress itself finds it is 
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itself is to that effect, we find that there is but one building 
given to the State of Georgia and only $35,000 of its total cost 
is carried in this bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. Was it ever contended by anyone that the 
two buildings to any one State would be included in the first 
year’s appropriation under the five-year program? 

Mr. EDWARDS. It was my understanding that it would. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think the gentleman is mistaken in his 
understanding. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I may be mistaken; but there is no excuse 
that a great sovereign State like Georgia should be diserimi- 
nated against, as it has been in this bill. The secret of that is 
that our lovable and distinguished colleague, Hon. Gorpon LEE, 
who is a member of the Committee on Appropriations, has been 
ill and has been away from here, and his influence has not been 
felt by the Budget, and has not been felt in the Treasury 
Department and in the Post Office Department. That, to my 
mind, accounts for the reason why Georgia has not gotten two 
allocations in the bill and why she has not gotten a larger sum 
of money in the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. With pleasure. 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I had nothing to do with 
this estimate, and I do not think a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations approached the Budget to solicit any particu- 
jar amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not say the gentleman did: but the 
fact is the gentleman is a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and his influence has no doubt been felt in this regard. 

Mr. BYRNS. I want to say, if the gentleman will look over 
the list of Tennessee, he will find that Tennessee lacks a good 
deal of what IT think it is entitled to. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then the gentleman ought to be on the floor 
of the House, howling with me, trying to stop this piece of 
scandal. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman think that it is the 
height of logic to object because he is sore? 

Mr. EDWARDS. The distinguished gentleman from New 
York gets absolutely everything he wants and then some, and 
of course he is for the bill. 

Mr. KINDRED. He does not. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman if the New 
York Representatives were not sore until Friday before they 
yoted on the second Reed bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. There has been juggling with this affair 
that is a national scandal, and the country ought to know 
about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish the gentleman would state what it is, 
because if there is any scandal I want to know about it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It was reported in every document down to 
the time the Budget came in that Savannah was to be put in 
this bill, in this year’s bill, for the situation there has been an 
cmergeney for a great number of years; and now it is left out 
of this year’s appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wait a minute. The gentleman has made a 
statement that is serious. He says this is a national scandal. 
Now, I am a member of this committee and I am concerned 
about whether there is any scandal. Will the gentleman tell 
us what the scandal is, because I want to know. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not know of any specific scandal; but 
Georgia items have been left off because we did not have the 
proper influence with the Budget or Treasury Department. The 
gentleman knows as well as I do what I am referring to. If it 
were not for the fact of the projects being scattered around over 
the country as they are, this bill would not pass. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ALMON]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee the first session of this Congress 
I opposed the bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General to select the places for post-office 
buildings. I spoke against it on the floor of the House and 
voted against it; but it passed and was approved by the Presi- 
dent on May 25, 1926. I am still in favor of the practice which 
prevailed for many years of authorizing public buildings through 
an omnibus public buildings bill, permitting Members of Con- 
gress to select the places where the buildings are to be eon- 
structed. However, it is the adopted policy of this Republican 
administration to permit the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General to designate the places. 

This bill comes with the unanimous report of the Committee 
on Appropriations. It only appropriates certain amounts for 
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the first-year building program, being a part of the appro- 
priation authorized in the public buildings act referred to above. 
and passed at the first session of this Congress. It is usual 
to appropriate amounts authorized by the Congress. 

There is nothing for my district in the first-year building 
program, and the only item in this bill for the State of Al. 
bama, which I, in part, represent, is $100,000, to complete the 
post office and Federal court building at Birmingham. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Why did the gentleman change his views 
on this subject? 

Mr. ALMON. I have not changed my views upon the subject. 
I still believe that Congress should select the places for these 
buildings, but that can not now be done. The only way we can 
now secure any buildings is in the manner provided by the 
act of May 25, 1926, and this bill only appropriates a part of 
the funds authorized in that act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have 15 minutes remain- 
ing out of my allotment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
ordinarily I am willing to follow the rule which was an- 
nounced by my distinguished colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
ALMON]. After we have threshed out a legislative problem 
here en the floor and that proposition has been enacted into 
law, in most cases it is the duty of Congress, generally speak- 
ing, to make appropriations to effectuate its will as expressed 
in its legislation. But this bill, in my opinion, presents an 
exception to that rule. I am so profoundly opposed to the 
principle of legislation represented by the original Elliott bill 
and I feel so profoundly that it was an unjustified and unwar- 
ranted surrender of the prerogatives of Congress that I shall 
be consistent in my opposition to that principle by opposing 
this appropriation, [{Applause.] 

I think, gentlemen of the House, that if there is one grave 
fundamental danger to constitutional and representative gov- 
ernment in America with which we are threatened to-day, it is 
our continued and persistent practice of surrendering the 
constitutional authority and prerogatives of Congress and 
delegating that authority to some commission or bureau of the 
Government. [Applause.] We have proceeded from year to 
year to surrender that power and that authority. Originally, 
we had jurisdiction over the control of the railroads, the 
great transportation systems of the country, but we surren- 
dered that to the Interstate Commerce Commission. We have 
given over to the Tariff Commission the delegation of some 
others of our original powers in reference to fixing tariff rates. 
We have given to the Federal Trade Commission other delegated 
powers, and we have given to the Shipping Board and to in- 
numerable other so-called independent offices of the Govern- 
ment power and authority which we possessed, by which we 
have continued to undermine and to surrende’ representative 
government as expressed on the floor of Congress by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, and have turned them over without 
any restraint to boards and commissions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Shipping Board, of course, was a war 
measure, created when the gentleman’s party was in power, 
and properly created. The Federal Trade Commission was 
also created by the gentleman’s party, and most of the other 
establishments the gentleman has referred to have been cre- 
ated by the gentleman's party. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not saying that my party has not 
made mistakes. If my party has been guilty of these sur 
renders of power, jointly with the gentleman’s party, we have 
mutually made a mistake, and we ought to stop it when we 
realize the danger. [Applause.] 

What about this bill? I opposed the original Elliott bill for 
the reasons I have stated. I opposed the recent appropriation 
of $100,000,000 on the same ground. If we can believe some 
of the well-authenticated rumors that are circulated around this 
Chamber, we know that it is a fact that Members of this body 
have gone to the Architect of the Treasury and to the Post 
Office Department and to the Treasury Department and have 
made trades with those bureaus by which they agreed, if they 
were taken eare of, that they would give this bill their support. 

Some gentleman may ask, “ Who did that?” Possibly I ought 
not to have mentioned the situation, except that it is generally 
rumored areund the cloak rooms and throughout this House. 
I am willing to go even further: I have heard it intimated 
that even representatives of the Treasury Department have 
admitted that in making these allocations of these public build 
ings they were guided im a measure by the necessity of securing 
enough votes to pass this bill, and I dare say if an investiga- 
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tion were authorized and those gentlemen were put on the wit- 
ness stand under oath those facts would be developed. 

I say, gentlemen, that is a situation that is humiliating to 
the dignity of the Congress of the United States, and it has 
arisen out of the very fact that we have delegated and sur- 
rendered our authority in the premises to men who occupy ex- 
ecutive positions. That is illustrated in a proposition contained 
in the hearings. Some reference was made to it when this bill 
was up before. It illustrates the principle which guided these 
gentlemen, probably, in making the selections. Speaking of the 
city of Rushville, Ind., although the gentleman from Indiana 
{ Mr. Exxiort] formerly disclaimed that it was his home city, yet 
this appears in the record: 


This city should also have serious consideration— 
in addition to the merits— 


for a Federal building, in view of the services rendered the country by 
Representative Evtiorr, author of the public buildings bill. 


Now, gentlemen, there is an illustration of the danger I am 
speaking about when we surrender the constitutional authority 
of Congress,over any set of men to administer such authority 
instead of reserving it to ourselves. 

This bill is unfair in its principles, as I pointed out when 
this matter was up before, to some of the smaller towns of 
this country. There are districts all over the country, like 
my own, where we have no large cities; where, upon principles 
of this bill, if the annual receipts do not exceed $20,000 a year, 


it may be a quarter of a century before we can reasonably ex- | 


pect any appropriations for any public building in those cities 
in our districts. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it not a fact that the Public Buildings bill 
expressly provided and authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to submit an estimate, and it was argued that if Congress 
considered those recommendations and estimates as unfair it 
was within the province of Congress to reject their recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the gentleman from Tennessee 
has stated the proposition absolutely correctly. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I hold no brief for the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Exttrorr], and if he were on the floor he could 
take care of himself; but I want to say that Rushville is not 
where Congressman ELuiotr lives. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is stating nothing new. I 
stated a few moments ago that Mr. Exziorr had stated that 
he did not live in Rushville. 

Mr. CROWTHER. He does not live there, but it is the 
home of one of the distinguished Senators from that State. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have merely cited these things as evi- 
dence of a fact and I have cited them to show the channels 
and influences through which this legislation will run, and it 
is inevitable. The gentleman from Georgia a while ago said 


he could not lay his finger on any specific case of scandal, but | 


I assert to you gentleman, and I believe without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that the opportunity for engendering such 
scandals lies in such legislation as this, and that is what I am 
protesting against. 

Mr. BYRNS,: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman stated a while ago, in response 
to a question from my colleague, that it was understood the 


House might change these provisions for appropriations or con- | 


sider them. Of course, the House can d6 anything it pleases 
when it comes to making appropriations, but I want to suggest 
to the gentleman the difficulty of the committee. 

The law provides for a certain amount to be expended each 
year; estimates come here which take up the full amount, and 
in order to put in a new building or project it would be neces- 
sary to take out some building or project recommended by the 
Treasury Department, and, of course, the committee could not 
do that. We did not have the information to do it, and there 
was no reason to believe that the department had made im- 
proper allocations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely have this to say further: I do 
not desire to be ungracious in this matter. I realize, of course, 
that you have the votes to pass this appropriation, and under 
the circumstances, probably, it ought to pass, inasmuch as it 
carries out existing law; but I merely took this time and 
opportunity to reiterate my objection to legislation of this 
character and call your attention to this danger in the future, 
because if the past is any criterion we are going to have con- 
stantly coming up here from year to year a further surrender 
of our constitutional prerogatives as representatives of the 
people. [Applause.] 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Montaaup]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I expect to vote for this 
bill, though it is far from being satisfactory to myself or the 
interests I represent. I will not vote against meritorious post- 
office buildings because of the indefensible neglect of the en- 
largement of the post-office building of my home city. 

The two public documents, transmitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Postmaster General, under date of Janu- 
ary 17, and February 14, 1927, respectively, contain conflicting 
recommendations and allocations. The first report should not 
have stated the specific or particular post offices to be built 
or improved unless such recommendations were to be adhered 
to, thereby unduly encouraging the people to believe that the 
enumerated projects would be consummated. The first report 
recommended eight cities in Virginia for construction or en- 
largement of public buildings, and in this report the city of 
Richmond, situated in the congressional district represented 
by me, was named as second upon the list. I appeared several 
times, either alone or in conjunction with others, in urging the 
enlargement of the Richmond Post Office, and believed that the 
matter was favorably concluded until the report of February 
14 withdrew Richmond and five other Virginia cities from 
I feel and believe that the latter elimination or 
retraction is most unnecessary and almost arbitrary. 

On January 17, 1914, I introduced a bill in the House ap- 
propriating $450,000 for the acquisition of additional land for 
the enlargement and improvement of the Richmond Post Office. 
This bill passed the House on August 3, 1914, and the Senate 
two days thereafter, and was signed by the President on 
August 8, 1914. So over 12 years ago the Government ac- 
quired additional land, adjacent to the post office, thereby 
evidencing the purpose of the Government to afford better 
postal facilities, with consequent benefits to the employees 
and patrons of the office. In addition to the $450,000 appro- 
priated by Congress, private citizens of Richmond gave an 
additional sum of $16,000, and the city of Richmond dedicated 
11 feet of an adjacent street that adequate land might be aec- 
quired. The interest and necessity of the people were thus 
thoroughly shown. 

The inadequacy of the post-office building at that time is 
obvious from the statement I have just made, but the in- 
adequacy and necessity have necessarily increased with time. 
This is evidenced by the subsequent removal from the post- 
office building of certain activities of the Government, namely, 
the internal revenue, the Veterans’ Bureau, and other services, 
as a result of which the Government is expending to-day in 
rent for housing such activities the sum of $36,373.75. There 
are also other activities of the Government in Richmond which 
should naturally be housed in the post-office building, if 
economy is worthy of recognition. 

I submit that the purchase of the additional land nearly 
13 years ago was an assurance to the people of the city that 
an enlargement and improvement of the old building would 
be undertaken and completed within a reasonable time. More- 
over, the removal of the aforementioned activities from the 
present building, and the consequent rent for housing em- 
ployees engaged in these activities, confirms the confidence of 
the people that such enlargement would be made. 

But the physical condition in the Richmond post office is of 
serious moment. The building is not only inadequate in size, 
but the conditions under which the employees work are most 
unsatisfactory and unwholesome. Much of the work is done by 
artificial “light in the day, anc the unsanitary conditions may 
at any time occasion the most distressing results. Then, too, 
the necessities of 13 years ago are greatly enhanced by the 
growth of the city. Its population in 1914, the year of the 
acquisition of the land, was 133,422, and is approximately at 
this time 200,000; the postal receipts in 1914 were $887,517.18, 
and in 1926, $2,182,402.27. The customs receipts in 1914 were 
$984,180, and in 1926, $2,300,304; the internal-revenue receipts 
in 1914 were $7,220,017, and in 1926, $62,700,000. The exact 
figures for 1927 are not available, but they will undoubtedly 
show a considerable increase. Increasing rentals must be paid 
for the activities housed in other buildings, and the business 
of the post office is growing and must grow at a rapid rate. 
So, from every aspect of the subject—physical inadequacy of 
the building, artificial light, and insanitary conditions, the 
growth in business and receipts, and the savings to be secured 
by consolidated housing—all demonstrate not only the economy 
but the necessity of effectuating the recommendation made in 
the first report of the Treasury and Post Office Departments. 

The first public buildings bill carried an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to meet the items set forth in the second report be- 
fore alluded to, and the House has passed a second bill appro- 
priating an additional $100,000,000 that is now pending in the 
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Senate, and which, if adopted, should embrace the public build- 
ings contained in the first report, and among them obviously 
the city of Richmond, Indeed, if the assurances given in the 
first report have any significance whatever, if they mean any- 


thing more than words to appease for the time the irritation | 


and necessities of the people, the post-office building in Rich- 
mond should inevitably be ineluded. So, despite the dissatis- 
faction at the failure to embrace Richmond in the first bill, I 
have confidence that the second bill, if adopted by the Senate, 
will give the desired relief. 

1 am endeavoring to accomplish all I can in behalf of this 
meritorious object, and I believe that if the bill passed by the 


House is approved by the Senate and signed by the President, | 


the necessities of the people of Richmond, which have had my 
unwearied concern and labor, must result in the enlargement 
of the Richmond post office. 


aoe : . 
I repeat that the addition to the post office will be an immense | 
saving to the Government, and will meet the erying needs of a | 


city that is growing fast in population and in postal business, 


indeed, which is progressing at a rate almost incalculable in so | 


brief a time. [Applause.] 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a few words to con- 
trovert what was said by the gentleman from Alabama with 


reference to the Treasury Department and the Vost Office De- | 


partment logrolling and permitting this bill to be logrolled 
through their various departments. Had I been writing a bill 


with a desire to get votes in its support, it would have been an | 


entirely different bill from the one that is before the House. 
I wish to say to the gentlemen present that if they will read 
the hearings on this bill they will find there was nothing that 


actuated the gentlemen who formed the committee that made | 


these allocations except to be as nearly fair as it was humanly 
possible for them to be. 


This is a five-year program, and if by good fortune the $100,- | 


000,000 we have voted in this House and now pending in the 


Senate receives the sanction of that body a great many who | 


now feel that they have been slighted will be accommodated, 
and if not this year they will in the next and next and next. 
To my mind this is the most scientific proposition with refer- 


‘nce to making public improvements throughout the United | 
States that has ever been submitted to this Congress. [Ap- | 


Dlause, ] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- | 


tleman from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. Epwarps)—ayes 240, noes 21. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

PLACING CERTAIN NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE FIRST 

GRADE 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago when we were 
considering the Consent Calendar I objected to the bill (S. 2081) 
placing certain noncommissioned officers in the first grade. 


Like the average man, I have succumbed to the wiles of woman | 


and have agreed with the gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
KAHN] that I would withdraw my objection. [Applause.] I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to return to this bill (No. 
1014) on the Consent Calendar. 

Mrs. KAHIN. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to the bill S. 2081. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following noncommissioned officers on 
the retired list of the Regular Army are placed in the first grade: Post 
ordnance sergeants, post commissary sergeants, and post quartermaster 
sergeants on the retired list; quartermaster sergeants, Quartermaster 
Corps, retired prior to June 3, 1916; hospital stewards retired prior to 
March 2, 1903; and sergeants, first class, Hospital Corps, retired prior 
to June 3, 1916, 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Swine: Page 1, line 6, after the word “ list” 
insert “ electrician sergeants, first class, Coast Artillery Corps, retired.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, this may destroy the purpose 
of the passage of the bill, and it seems to me the amendment. 
ought to be voted down. 
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Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, this is the amendment I spoke 
| about a moment age. It was in the bill which the gentlewoman 
| from California offered and which was before the House Com. 
| mittee on Military Affairs. It was presumed to be in the bil! 
which was introduced in the Senate by Senator SHorrripcer, 
| but through some error or mistake it was omitted, for no 
| reason that I know of. These electrician sergeants are in the 
| same class as the rest of them and I ask that they be taken 
eare of. There are only five or six of them affected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I do not know anything about the 
statement of the gentleman from California about the amend- 
ment affecting only five or six men. This bill, however, is to 
correct an apparent injustice to a very few men. If you put 
on this amendment it will perhaps have to go to conference 

and the chances are two to one it will never become a law, 
| Therefore I think the amendment ought to be voted down. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, it does not 
necessarily have to go to conference. If the Senator accepts 
it, then, of course, it would not. That would be the end of it. 
| Mr. BEGG. It is not a matter for a Senator, but for the 
| Senate. 
| The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendfnent offered 
| by the gentleman from California. 
| ‘The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
| Mr. Swine) there were—ayes 82, noes 43. 

Se the amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
| third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
| ORDER OF BUSINESS 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House now stand in recess until 8 o'clock this evening, 
when we shall go on with the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
| unanimous consent that the House now recess until 8 o'clock 
| this evening for the purpose only of considering bills on the 
Consent Calendar. Is there objection? 
| Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the calendar be considered in the regular order? 

Mr. TILSON. The Senate bills will be considered until fin- 
| ished under our previous order, and then we will revert to the 
beginning of the calendar and call the calendar in order. ; 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. There will be no suspensions 
| to-night? ; 

Mr. TILSON. No; there will be no suspensions to-night. 
Only the bills on the Consent Calendar will be considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeetion to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
how late are we to be in session to-night? 

Mr. TILSON. I should prefer not to fix a time, but after a 
reasonable time we will adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Sears of Florida, indefinitely, on account of iliness in his 
family. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 5028. An act for the promotion of certain officers of the 
United States Army now on the retired list ; 

H. R. 15641. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
| partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
| 30, 1928, and for other purposes ; and 
| H.R. 16950, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
| Department of Highways and Public Works of the State of 
| Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
| the Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn. 


RECESS 
Aceordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order 
at 8 o’clock p. m. by Mr. Sneri, Speaker pro tempore. 


TOLLS CHARGED OVER BRIDGES OVER RED RIVER 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3889) to authorize the railroad commission of Texas and the 
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corporation commission of Oklahoma to regulate tolls charged 
for transit over certain bridges across the Red River. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That when tolls are charged for the transit over any highway 
pridge across the Red River between the States of Oklahoma and Texas 
of persons, animals, cars, vehicles, or other property, such tolls shall 
be just and reasonable, and the Secretary of War shall, upon complaint, 
or may upon his own initiative without complaint, and after notice and 
hearing, at any time and from time to time prescribe the just and 
reasonable rates of toll for such transit over such bridges, and the rates 
so prescribed shall be the legal rates and shall be the rates demanded 
and received for such transit.” 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the House amendment and insert the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would not the better procedure be to vote 
down the House amendment? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think that suggestion is the 
better way. Let us vote down the House amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, it will be necessary in the 
judgment of the committee to vote down the Senate 
ment. The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator May- 
rieELD and passed without any serious consideration. Our com- 
mittee had a hearing and Senator MAYFIELD came before the 
committee as well as others, and the author of the bill states 
that it 
amended by our committee. It is necessary to make the 
amendment for this reason. The original bill, you will observe, 
authorizes the State of Oklahoma through its corporation com- 
mission and the State of Texas through its railroad commission 
to do what? Jointly to regulate the tolls on bridges over the 
Red River between Oklahoma and Texas. That is all there is 
to it. Now, it is the view of our committee that the bill as it 


came from the Senate is not only unworkable, but unconstitu- | 
I am sure every Member of | 


tional, and I will tell you why. 
the House, every lawyer, will agree with me. 


there that does not exist anywhere else in the United States. 


the Red River, between Oklahoma and Texas, is a nonnavigable 
stream; they also held that the boundary line between Texas 
and Oklahoma is the bank of the river. 
toll bridges over the river, and under present conditions nobody 
has the right to regulate the tolls. The Secretary of War, 
under existing law, has the right to regulate tolls only over 
bridges over navigable streams, This is not a navigable stream, 


and he holds that he has no right to regulate the tolls on those | 


bridges. So the owners are charging just what they wish. It 
is necessary to pass legislation of some kind to vest the 
authority to regulate the tolls in some agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, this is a question purely of the regulation of interstate 
commerce at these places. The charging of tolls is a burden on 
interstate commerce between those two States; the fixing of 
tolls is a burden or a tax upon interstate commerce, and there 
is no one that can regulate it but the -Federal Government. 
sefore the Constitution was adopted each State regulated the 
commerce passing out of its own borders into another State, 
and each State regulated the commerce that passed from an- 
other State into it. 
States surrendered the power to regulate interstate commerce, 


and under the Constitution the Federal Government was given | 


plenary power to regulate commerce between the States. 

By the bill, as it passed the Senate, Congress delegates the 
power back to the States. Congress can not do that by a simple 
law. We can create an agency of the Federal Government 
to regulate such commerce, but when we do so we must lay 
down the rules and standards that must govern the agency in 
the exercise of the power conferred on it. We can not transfer 
to the agency legislative power. We must set up the standard 
to regulate the commerce. 
not pretend to do that, and therefore it is clearly unconsti- 
tutional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired, 

Mr. DENISON. 
important matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, our committee would not have 
thought of reporting the Senate bill without this amendment. 


The time of the gentleman has 
I ask for five minutes more. This is a very 


Is there objection? 
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| bridges. 


would be perfectly satisfactory if the bill passed as | 





oa 7a . : oa | able to the author of the bill in the Senate. 
‘he United States Supreme Court in a recent decision held that | 


But when the Constitution was adopted the | 


The bill as it left the Senate does |} 
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Here is what we have done: We have simply provided that 
when tolls are charged for the transit over any highway 
bridge across the Red River between the States of Oklahoma 
and Texas, of persons, animals, cars, and so forth, or other prop- 
erty, such tolls shall be just and reasonable, and the Secretary 
of War shall upon complaint, or may upon his own initiative 
without complaint, and after notice and hearing, at any time, 
and from time to time prescribe just and reasonable rates of 
toll for such transit over such bridges, and that the rates so 
prescribed shall be the legal rates and shall be the rates de- 
manded and received for such transit. 

By the act of March 23, 1906, the Congress delegated to the 
Secretary of War the right to regulate the toils over all 
navigable waterways of the United States, and he has that 
power to-day. Inasmuch as we must delegate to some agency 
the power to regulate the tolls over this particular river, which 
is nonnavigable but which has several toll bridges over it, 
it is the view of our committee that we ought to place that 
duty in the same hands as we have placed the duty of regu- 
lating tolls over the navigable waterways of the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then in order not to establish a precedent 
which may be dangerous the gentleman believes that we ought 
to sustain the committee’s amendment? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. It will simply repose the power 
in the same agency now provided for regulating tolls over other 
They have the facilities, the district engineers, who 
conduct hearings all over the United States, and they are doing 
that to-day. We placed this duty in the same hands, and that 
is where it ought to be. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In other words, if the committee’s amend- 
ment is adopted the situation is exactly the same as it would 
have been if the Red River had not been declared a non- 
navigable stream? 

Mr. DENISON. Exactly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And it will put it on the same footing as 
any other toll bridge across a navigable stream in the United 
States. 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 


Exactly. 
It will put these bridges on exactly the 


’ , ; a ; | same footing as every other bridge over a navigable stream. 
In the first place, there is a peculiar condition that exists | 


Mr. DENISON. Yes. This committee amendment is accept- 
All we have to do 


is to agree to the committee amendment, and I am sure the 


| Senate will at once see the wisdom of it and accept it without 
| further delay or discussion. 


There are eight or nine | pil), I think it ought to pass and become a law before we ad- 


As the committee has amended the 


journ. Then the tolls charged on those bridges will be properly 
regulated. 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 


from Illinois [Mr. Denison] said that this amendment is satis- 
factory to the author of this bill in the Senate. There are 
people interested in this matter beside the author of this bill in 
the Senate and the gentleman from Illinois. The State of Okla- 
homa is most vitally interested in it. The gentleman complains 
about the constitutionality of this bill. He did not state what 
this point was about the constitutionality, but I presume it is 
that of giving State authority jurisdiction over Federal prop- 
erty. Let me remind the gentleman that it is no more uncon- 
stitutional to give State authority jurisdiction over Federal 
property than it is to give the Federal Government jurisdiction 
over State property. 

The approaches to these bridges and a portion of the bridges 
are on State territory. The places where the tolls are charged 
are on State territory. Therefore, if it is unconstitutional to 
give to the State authorities power to regulate those tolls at the 
bridges, which are on State property, it is much more unconsti- 
tutional to give the Federal authorities power to regulate the 
tolls over a bridge where they do not control the approaches. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman from Illinois did not state that 
this was control over property. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Illinois did 
not state anything. He just simply stated that it was uncon- 
stitutional, and I am assuming that those were his grounds. 

Mr. HOCH. He said it was giving to the State jurisdiction 
over interstate commerce. The thing that you are regulating is 
commerce, not property 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When all is said and done, the 
approaches to these bridges are on the property of the States of 
Texas and Oklahoma. Certainly those States ought to have 
something to say about the regulation of those tolls. This is 
not a navigable stream. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that it is 
not a navigable stream. The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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Committee of the House comes in and undertakes to supersede 
the Supreme Court of the United States by saying that it is a 
navigable stream, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman contend it would be 
proper to delegate the rate-making power respecting a railroad 
between Oklahoma and Texas—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Oh, a railroad is an entirely 
different proposition from a bridge built over the boundary line 
of two States. This amendment ought to be defeated, and the 
Senate bill ought to be adopted, in order that these tolls might 
be regulated, so that the people of the States of Texas and 
Oklahoma may not be imposed on as they are at the present 
time. 

Mr. HOCH. Does the gentleman deny that the traffic across 
these bridges is interstate trafic? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The traffic is interstate traffic, 
just the same as the traflic across the boundary line of Okla- 
homa and Kansas, where there is no bridge, is interstate trafic. 
The wheels of a wagon or an automobile might be on Kansas 
soil and on Oklahoma soil at the same time, and if the gentle- 
man wants to call that interstate traffic, that is what it is— 
just that and nothing more, 

Mr. HOCH. But suppose somebody tried to impose a burden 
on it, would not that be a burden on interstate traffic? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman is en- 
tirely too technieal. 

Mr. HOCH. I am not more technical than the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. This matter is more far-reaching than most of us here 
think. : 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I made the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. This is an important matter which 
ought not to be settled here by half a dozen men, because it 
goes much further than the mere legal process. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold that for a minute. 

Mr. PARKS. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it be agreeable to the 
gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. DENiIson] to withhold this bill for 
the time being? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, we can not agree to that. Of 
course there ought to be some legislation on this proposition. 
Excessive tolls are being charged, and the States of Oklahoma 
and Texas would prefer to see the bill pass as recommended 
rather than to have no legislation. We could not afford that 
this bill go over. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit? 
The gentleman from Oklahoma has been here a long while, and 
he is perfectly familiar with the legislative situation that exists 
toward the end of a session. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This bill has come up by 
unanimous consent. It is a bill that evidently provokes some 
trouble in debate. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the minority leader will yield to me, I 
yielded in this report from the House against my judgment, 
and I am going to ask my colleagues to withdraw their objec- 
tions to this amendment in order that we might get this bill 
through. I agree with them. I do not believe this amendment 
should be adopted. I believe the Senate bill as passed should 
be passed, but in order that we might get regulation I am going 
to ask my two colleagues [Mr. Carter and Mr. McKrown] to 
withdraw their objection to this House amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. PARKS. I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY LAWS? 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. GIFFORD. To ask permission to extend my remarks, 
and to give the reason for asking the extension. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] in the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for December 16 last extended his remarks by inserting 
an address on the “ Mania for multiplying laws.” In order 
that the other side may have a hearing, I am asking under 
leave to extend my remarks by inserting the following extracts 
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from “Congress, an explanation” by my colleague Mr. Luce, 
of Massachusetts. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Ti:- 
SON], in the CoN@rEssIONAL Recorp for December 16 last, ex- 
tended his remarks by inserting an address on “The mania for 
multiplying laws” that he had delivered before the Yale Law 
School. I commend it to attention as an admirable presenta- 
tion of his side of the case. In order that the other side may 
have a hearing, I present, under leave to extend my remarks, 
the following extracts from “Congress: An explanation,” by 
my colleague Mr. Lucer, of Massachusetts, being five lectures 
delivered at Harvard University on the Godkin Foundation and 
published by the Harvard University Press: 


ARE THERE TOO MANY LAWS? 


Adding together the public and private laws and resolutions, it will 
be found that recent Congresses have made on an average about 750 
additions to the Federal statutes—375 a year. Taken on their face, 
the totals in Congress and the State legislatures furnish the theme for 
many a terrified editorial, essay, or speech. Some alarmists talk of the 
avalanche of laws; others of the deluge of legislation. Superlative 
epithets are exhausted. Yet anyone who will fairly analyze the output 
may find his apprehensions somewhat allayed. 

First, he will throw out entirely or else credit with little weight 
the private and special laws, because they involve no basic principles 
of social relationship and therefore do not affect appreciably the struc- 
ture or processes of society. Having thus got rid of half his problem 
(taking State and Federal legislation together), the investigator will 
next discard as unimportant a great mass of trivial changes in admin- 
istrative details, not always trivial in themselves but, as in the case 
of private and special laws, embodying no principle and for the most 
part touching the daily lives of comparatively few citizens. There is, 
to be sure, ground for complaint that such changes are so many and 
so frequent, but, on the other hand, tkere is good excuse. Just 
observe in factory or shop how rapidly change follows change in ma- 
chinery or processes simply because experience ever teaches improve- 
ment. No human being can foresee all the bearings of an administra- 
tive measure, can anticipate all contingencies, avoid all defects, escape 
all evils, be sure of having provided for the maximum of good. 

Furthermore, continual change is made imperative by the march 
of knowledge. Applied science nowadays alters the conditions of life 
with a rapidity of which our fathers never dreamed, and which the 
reactionaries of our time seem unwilling either to comprehend or to 
condone. Every considerable invention creates new rights and new 
duties with which the legislator is likely sooner or later to have 
to deal. 

The laws grow because the complexities of life grow. It is an age 
of specialization. The subdivision of labor has multiplied the conflict 
of interests. The spread of schooling has vastly increased the number 
of self-asserting individuals, bent on pushing themselves up by pulling 
others down. Free scope for the competitive systenr under democratic 
conditions has vastly expanded the opportunity for the strong to 
exploit or oppress the weak. The inevitable corollary has been an 
equal growth in the scope of that prime purpose of genuine lawmaking 
which men have been wont to call justice. One of its aspects is that 
of protection; another that of fair play. It is not socialism save that 
it combats the antisocial evils of individualism run wild. It is 
paternalism only as it corresponds to the act of a father in preventing 
a greddy child from despoiling his brethren. It grows only because 
it responds to the instincts of mankind. 

Observe that the complaint of too much lawmaking is generally 
abstract, not concrete. It comes chiefly from *men who object to thie 
mass, not to the units. Lawyers, for instance, are inconvenienced by 
having to keep up with changes in the statutes. Mostly, however, the 
fault-finders are the ultraconservatives who by nature dislike all 
change. Asked to specify, they will find it embarrassing to point out 
in a volume of acts and resolves chapters that they can be confident 
were unwise. Their first impulse will be to declare this or that pro- 
vision unnecessary, but when they are told the reasons, dogmatic 
assurance is likely to dwindle. 

The probability is that our lawmaking bodies are really more in 
disfavor by reason of their omissions than of their commissions. At 
the end of every session much the larger part of newspaper fault- 
finding is based on things left undone. They are the greater cause 
of the scolding in the clubs, on the trains, wherever men talk about 
public affairs. What ought to be done is uppermost in our political 
campaigns, not what has been done. Many candidates solicit votes on 
the strength of promises to work for new laws; few pledge themselves 
to vote for repeals; and rare is the man who wins because he agrees to 
make a practice of voting “ No.” It would not be rash to predict that 
inquiry would disclose that far the greater part of the citizens who 
have any views whatever on such things are dissatisfied with repre- 
sentative institutions because they do not accomplish more. Even those 
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who most loudly condemn the total number of statutes almost in- 
variably grieve because some one measure has failed. If even the 
major part of these individual wishes were met, the volume of new 
laws would forthwith swell to alarming proportions. 

The prime reason for so much denial, so much delay, is to be found 
in the instincts and impulses of those who control lawmaking. The 
truth is, that the longer a man serves in legislature or Congress the 
more likely he is to take the negative attitude. He becomes familiar 
with the weaknesses of panaceas. He sees how often new laws bring 
in their train unforeseen evils more than counterbalancing their bene- 


fits. He finds that often, when no action is taken, things right them- 
selves. In spite of himself, he becomes more and more conservative. 


Ilis real need is to be on his guard against the loss of his enthusiasm. 

Obstruction by the seniors easier because to the newcomers 
timidity counsels inaction on proposals not of their own conception. 
Unfamiliarity joins in discouraging. And objectors get a more atten- 
hearing than proponents. Indeed, the conditions are mostly 
obstacles, 

According to the temperament of the observer, he will find in the 
outeome net gain or net loss for the country as a whole. Perhaps if 
he be judicial bent he will conclude that the struggle between the 
forces of action and reaction results in a rate of legislative progress 
neither dangerously swift nor lamentably slow, but in remarkable degree 


corresponding to the real interest of the country. 
* * * + 7 * . 


is 


tive 


By far the greater part of the work of all the legislative bodies of the 
land is concerned not with the making of genuine laws but with the 
processes of that great cooperative agency we call government. This 
is particularly the case with Congress, as a result of the fact that by 
the Constitution all the powers not specifically granted to the Nation 
were reserved to the States, and among the reserved powers are nearly 
all those affecting the relations of citizens with each other as indi- 
Only as Congress is the governing body for the District of 
Columbia does it ever enact statutes touching most of the topics that 
fill the pages of the statute books of the States. Sometimes it frames 
for the District a code governing this or that activity which it hopes 
may be a model for the State legislatures, but there is not enough of 
this to warrant calling it more than an insignificant part of the 
work. The genuine laws enacted under the few general powers that 
Congress has would add few pages year by year to the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, a volume that many lawyers never have occasion 
to consult in the course of long practice at the bar. 

The result is that probably nine-tenths of the work of Congress 
relates to the spending of money, the regulating of the processes and 
practices incident thereto, and the assessing of the cost. This involves 
almost no questions of ethics—right and wrong. It is almost alto- 
gether matter of expediency—the common advantage, to which the 


interest of the individual as such must be subordinate. 
. + * . e . . 


viduals, 


There is much criticism of the spread of cooperative activity in these 
and other matters. The critics assume that the increase of public 
expenditure of all sorts, which, it must be granted, is going on with 
unprecedented rapidity, is in and of itself indefensible. Is the 
sumption valid? Who has shown that there is anything inherently 
wrong, or even rash, in the desire on the part of a people to do more 
work cooperatively? If the citizens conclude it is for the general wel- 
fare that private activity shall be further replaced by public activity 
in the support and care of the sick, the crippled, the infirm, the aged, 
the insane, the degenerate, does their decision in and of itself show 
folly? Why, if they wish, should they not invest their capital jointly 
in conveniences such as water works, bridges, highways, canals, which 
they have found it unwise to leave to private enterprise? Why should 
they not put their funds into the great works to which private capital 
is unequal—harbors, breakwaters, levees, irrigation dams, reclamation 
projects, national forests, coast and topographical surveys, sewer sys- 

Surely these things are matters of common concern. They 
important relation to the productive capacity of the people as a 
whole. If, after meeting their necessities, men are willing to spend 
their personal comforts and luxuries less than they earn, may it 
not be advantageous to permit them to lend, or require them to give, 
some part of the excess, their savings, to the instrumentality they 
have created to advance their joint interest—the Government—for in- 
vestment in their behalf? 

Does our experience show that, as far as we have gone, this course 
has worked harm or been unprofitable? It is a remarkable fact that 
the crities are constantly generalizing about the waste of millions on 
millions of the public funds, yet when called on to specify, rarely can 
hame classes of outlay they would abandon. Here and there they may 
point out instances of extravagance. There is much inefficiency in 
the conduct of public affairs no doubt. Yet it has not been shown 
that on the whole the vast spread of cooperative activity in the last 
generation has been unwise, dangerous, or harmful. There are those 
of us who believe that public schools, libraries, parks, highways, 
boulevards, harbors, buildings, and all other cooperations are proofs of 
an advancing civilization. In what does the Stone Age more contrast 


as- 


tems? 


have 


on 
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with ours than in respect of the capacity of men to work together? 
And why should not the huge increase in the wealth of the world, 
brought by the inventions and developments of the last hundred years, 
be in ever-growing measure used jointly for the common welfare? 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AND WORK OF THE 


CAPITAL PARK PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the history of the District 
of Columbia, its location on the banks of the Potomac, near the 
Eastern Branch thereof, and its growth and development and 
beautification to a world capital are one of the most interesting 
phases of our national life. 

PROCLAMATION OF CONTINENTAL CONCRESS 

In the spring of 1783 the Continental Congress made procla- 
mation that the war with England was over, although actual 
hostilities ceased after the operations in Georgia in the early 
part of 1782. 

AGITATION FOR SITE “OR HOME OF ~EDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Shortly after this period the agitation for a home for the 


NATIONAL 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


Is there objection? [After a 


Federal Government began to occupy public attention. In the 
same year the town of Kingston, N. Y., decided, through their 
town authorities, to ascertain the sense of the town as to 


whether or not it would b2 agreeable to them to have the honor- 
able Congress of the United States come and reside in their 
town, and it being ascertained that the sentiment was favorable, 
the trustees sent a memorial to the Legislature of the State of 
New York, that a separate district be established for the Con- 
gress of the United States. A resolution was adopted by the 
State legislature offering to zrant to Congress a sufficient quan- 
tity of land to secure to Congress a place of residence adequate 
to their dignity. 

Upon the suggestion of Alexander Hamilton and other dele- 
gates of the States in Congress, the grant was increased to 2 
square miles. 

MARYLAND OFFER 

A short time after this the corporation of Annapolis, Md., 
adopted a resolution that Congress should have a fixed place of 
residence with jurisdiction and executive and judicial powers 
over the same, and it was decided that the citizens should be 
consulted at a meeting on May 14, 1783, te ascertain whether 
they would ugree to make an offer to Congress of land and con- 
sent to be subject to such powers and jurisdiction. Unanimous 
approval was voted. 

The corporation then invoked the aid of the legislature, and 
by resolution the Maryland House of Delegates acceded to the 
request and authorized the tender by the town of 300 acres, 
and in communicating to Congress this offer mentioned among 
other advantages of Annapolis, for such a purpose, that it “is 
more central than any other city or town in the Federal States.” 
It was recommended that the statehouse and public circle in the 
city of Annapolis be tendered the honorable Congress for their 
use, and it was the unanimous opinion of the house of dele- 
gates that the general assembly should present to Congress the 
building and grounds in the said city appropriated for the resi- 
dence of the governor of their State for the habitation of their 
President, and that it offer to Congress to erect at the ex- 
pense of the State 13 dwellings for the residence of the dele- 
gates of each of the 13 confederated States, and that a sum 
not to exceed 30,000 pounds be applied for that purpose. 

The action of the lower house was approved by the State 
senate and Congress was formally notified, and the offer was 
referred to in the proceedings of the Continental Congress of 
June 4, 1783, and both Annapolis and Kingston were advised 
that the matter would be considered by the Congress the follow- 


ing October. 


NEW JERSEY INVITATION 


In the same year, the New Jersey Legislature invited at- 
tention to their State as a home for the Federal Government, 
and offered an equivalent sum to the amount proposed by the 
State of Maryland, and accompanied the tender by the offer of 
a site in the township of Nottingham in the county of Burling- 
ton and at the head of the navigation of the Delaware River. 

VIRGINIA SITE OFFERED 

A few days later the State of Virginia sent its tender, when 
by action of its legislature it offered the town of Williamsburg 
to Congress and to— 


present the palace, the capitol, and all the public buildings, and 300 
acres of land adjoining the said city together with a sum of money 
not exceeding 100,000 pounds, this State’s currency, to be expended in 
erecting 13 hotels for the use of the delegates in Congress. 
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Also it agreed that the State would cede a district contiguous 
to the said city not exceeding 5 miles square and would vacate 
jurisdiction within the said limits. 

PHILADELPHIA THE THEN MEETING PLACE 

The Congress was then meeting in Philadelphia, and the 
gathering of soldiers about the statehouse in Philadelphia while 
Congress was in session for the purpose of enforcing their 
claims for pay, long overdue, hastened the selection of a site 
tor the Federal city. 

MUTINY OF CONTINENTAL TROOPS 

The Pennsylvania troops stationed at Philadelphia had ex- 
pressed their discontent by presenting a petition to Congress, to 
which that body made no response. Then the soldiers at Lan- 
caster, Pa., mutinied and started for Philadelphia to demand 
from Congress the money that was due them. These mutineers 
left Lancaster on June 17, 1783, in command of a sergeant, and 
80 men were in the ranks when Philadelphia was reached. The 
news of this movement had been brought to the city and to Con- 
gress, and it was announced that the soldiers intended to 
demand justice of Congress, and it was also intimated that they 
had designs upon the bank. 

PHILADELPUIA REFUSED PROTECTION 

Thereupon Congress appointed a committee to confer with the 
Executive Council of the State of Pennsylvania, which was in 
session in the same building. The council refused to provide 
any protection against this threatened attack on the grounds 
that the militia of Philadelphia would probably not be willing 
to take up arms “ before their resentment should be provoked by 
some actual outrage.” 

The committee was therefore much displeased and intimated 
that if the city would not support Congress it was high time to 
remove to some other place. 

On June 21 of that year, between 250 and 300 men proceeded 
to the statehouse fully armed and surrounded the building, and 
another appeal was made in behalf of Congress to the city 
authorities, but without avail. 

As it turned out, however, the soldiers attempted no violence, 
although some offensive words were used ; and one man pointed 
a musket at the windows of the Halls of Congress, and, in the 
language of the committee, they made a “ disorderly and men- 
acing appearance.” When night came the soldiers went away, 
and Congress decided, when it adjourned, to meet in Princeton, 
N. J., which it did some eight days later. 

CONGRESS MOVES TO PRINCETON, N. J. 

Three days after the occurrence Congress left the city to meet 
in Princeton, and then the full results of the spirit of indiffer- 
ence on the part of citizens of Philadelphia began to be realized. 
In less than a week Congress convened in Princeton and an 
effort was made to induce their return to Philadelphia. 
CONGRESS LATER MET IN ANNAPOLIS, MD.; TRENTON, N. J.; AND NEW 

YORK CITY 

The rest of that session was completed in Princeton and the 
next session was held at Annapolis. In November, 1784, Con- 
gress convened in Trenton, N. J., and two months later met 
in New York City, where it remained until it was succeeded by 
the Congress of the Constitution that held its first session there 
in the spring of 1789. 

ACTUAL CONSIDERATION OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE QUESTION IN CONGRESS 


When the actual discussion of the permanent residence ques- 
tion began in Congress in October, 1783, it was soon manifest 
that the southern Members favored the Potomac River location. 
However, the hopes of the Southern States were not realized, 
and on the 7th of October Congress decided to fix the permanent 
seat on the Delaware, near the falls above Trenton. A com- 
mittee was named to visit the proposed location and make a 
report, and this duty was performed. 

Two weeks later Congress decided that in addition to a loca- 
tion on the Delaware there should also be a national capital at 
or near the lower falls of the Potomac at Georgetown. The 
question was considered by Congress for some time, but no 
progress was made until 1789, when the House, in September 
of that year, sent to the Senate a bill naming a site near the 
falls of the Susquehanna, in the State of Pennsylvania, as the 
permanent place and New York City as the temporary location. 
The Senate struck out the Susquehanna site and substituted 
the town of Germantown. The vote in the Senate on the Ger- 
mantown site was a tie, aud the Vice President determined the 
question in the affirmative. 

Because of the radical change in the resolution of the House 
the matter went over until the next meeting of Congress. 

In the meantime the Delegates from Maryland came forward 
with a cash offer and other concessions offered by the city of 
Baltimore. 
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However, the Senate laid aside the House amendment nam- 
ing Baltimore and proceeded to consider a bill naming a site 
on the Potomac between the mouths of the Eastern Branch and 
Conococheague River. 

During the course of the debate the northern limit was 
spoken of as an Indian outpost, and several Members spoke 
sneeringly about building a “ palace in the woods.” 

It is said that the adoption of the Potomac River site, which 
was favored by the southern delegates, came out of the opposi- 
tion to the debt-funding bill and was a part of the plan of 
Alexander Hamilton for securing favorable action on the fiscal 
legislation, and that he proposed in consideration of locating 
the Capital on the Potomac, to get enough votes to insure the 
enactment of the funding measure. 


THE PRESENT SITB 


The present site was selected, and some of the reasons given 
were that it was about midway between North and South; 
that owing-to the development of the South agriculturally and 
socially at that time, it was near the then existing center of 
wealth and population, at least as expected to be developed in 
the near future; that it was located on one of the largest 
rivers flowing to the Atlantic, and the river rising nearest to 
the valley of the Ohio and the great territory foreseen as the 
home of a great population. 

It was placed at the head of tidewater, insuring navigation 
for ocean vessels, and yet far enough from the sea to provide 
ample protection from attack by foreign powers. 


COMPARISON WITH SITE OF CANBERRA, CAPITAL OF AUSTRALIA 


If it had been possible for the mind of man to predict the 
development in population, in territory, in business, in means 
of transportation, and in wealth which has since come to this 
Nation, the plan would no doubt have been varied in certain 
respects. Australia, having now the advantage of more than a 
century of history, and the most minute study of the experiences 
of the United States, is now developing its new capital, Can 
berra. It is located inland at considerable distance from the 
sea, with careful regard to comparatively level expanses for 
business and commercial development, conspicuous location for 
the more notable public structures, picturesque and delightful 
areas for park development and forest reserves, and, above all, 
due regard to size, government ownership, and control of the 
entire territory. That Nation owns outright a space of 640 
square miles, selected for the capital site, and therefore is in 
position to provide, first, for a comprehensive plan, dealing 
with the entire area, providing, in accordance with the mosi 
advanced principles of city planning, for the proper layout of 
streets, major highways, parks—large and small—playgrounds, 
athletic fields, forest reserves, and the preservation of every 
feature of natural scenery which would, in time to come, prove 
of untold value. Still more important, it is thus able to abso- 
lutely control every feature of construction and development. 
It can control the location, the height, the design, and charac- 
ter of every building constructed. Whether the Government 
itself builds the structures or leases the ground with privilege 
of construction, it is in position to control in advance not only 
the kind of buildings permitted but the character of the tenants 
allowed to occupy them and the uses to which every building 
and all the territory can be put. It is worthy of notice that 
an American firm has been employed and is now engaged in 
the general planning for this great enterprise. It would seem 
that here is an opportunity for the finest possible results. 


REMARKABLE EQUIPMENT OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON FOR SELECTING AND 
DEVELOPING SITE 


Looking back at the conditions existing at the time of estab- 
lishment of this new-born American Nation, the most striking 
and surprising fact is that the one man, probably, of all the 
citizens of the United States who had the vision, the taste, the 
equipment, and the power to provide best for the Nation's Capi- 
tal was in precisely the position where he could exercise the 
necessary control. Other men could probably be selected who 
would have been competent as to particular features of the 
problem. It is not believed, however, that any man, aside from 
George Washington, had the equipment necessary to accomplish 
what he did in the establishment of our National Capital. 


REMARKABLE PROVISION IN UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION FOR GOVER 
MENT OF FEDERAL CITY 


In the Constitution itself, after providing for the selection of 
an area 10 miles square for the seat of government, great care 
is taken to provide that for all times this territory shal! be 
governed by all the people of the Nation. In no other place in 
the Constitution is it considered necessary to use language in 
repetition of the same idea for the purpose of emphasis. In the 
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clause On this one subject, the provision in Article I, section 8, 
paragraph 17, is that— 
Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation over such 
District. 

It does not stop there, but proceeds that it shall— 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases— 


over such District. It doés not stop there, but provides that 
it shall— 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever. 


Here is, therefore, triple emphasis laid on the principle that 
this District shall be controlled by all the people, through their 
duly elected representatives, 

RECESSION OF PART OF SITE TO VIRGINIA 

Unfortunately it was not seen practicable for the Government 
at that time to actually acquire title to the land thus desig- 
nated, the financial condition then existing undoubtedly pre- 
cluding that course, and it is now regarded as unfortunate that 
50 years later the portion selected for the District lying on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, constituting about one-third of 
this area, was severed from the tract established under the Con- 
stitution as the seat of government. 


EXTRAORDINARY POWER GIVEN PRESIDENT WASHINGTON IN PLANNING THE 
FEDERAL CITY 


Further striking proof of the confidence, both public and pri- 
vate, then existing in the foresight, ability, fairness, and wisdom 
of President Washington is the fact that under authority of 
Congress he obtained from all the owners of the land he had in 
mind for location of the Capital City, their agreement— 


In consideration of the great benefits expected— 
To convey to trustees appointed by him— 

all lands he might think proper to include within the Federal City— 
With— 


the sole power of laying off said city in what manner he pleased and to 
retain any number of squares he might think preper for public use— 


That the owners were to receive no compensation for the 
streets, that they were to be paid £25 per acre for the squares 
desighated for public use, that the remaining land should be sold 
and the proceeds equally distributed between the owners and 
the United States, and that the conveyance of lots to any pur- 
chasers should be— 


on such condition as thought reasonable by the President for regulating 
the materials and manner of buildings and improvements generally in 
the said city, or in particular streets or parts thereof for convenience, 
safety, and order. 

THE L’ENFANT PLAN 


In pursuance of the power thus granted, President: Washing- 
ton employed Major L’Enfant, a French engineer officer, of fine 
technical education, familiar with development of such cities 
as Paris, and of fine taste and judgment, to prepare the first 
plan of the Capital City, pnder supervision of himself and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

While St. Petersburg had been designed in advance as the 
capital of a nation, it is not believed that at that time there 
was any other precedent for laying out a city having a promise 
of growth under a nation’s auspices from unbroken and unoccu- 
pied territory. This plan of L’Enfant, under Washington and 
Jefferson, with some modifications made by the succeeding sur- 
veyors, has been classed of very high rank and as establishing 
admirably the most notable features of a plan which would be 
adaptable to further extension in the growth of later centuries. 

NEGLECT OF DEVELOPING DISTRICT FOR 100 YEARS 

For about 100 years following its adoption no provision was 
made for planning those portions of the District not included 
within the original city. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF ROCK CREEK PARK AND ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

In 1889, largely through persistent efforts of Mr. Charles C. 
Glover, sr., covering several years, a law was passed providing 
for acquisition of Rock Creek Park, which because of its size, 
very exceptional natural beauty, variciy of forest, preservation 
in natural state, an absolute exclusion of everything artificial, 
structural or otherwise, is classed by the best judges as the 
finest city park in existence. About the same time the Zoological 
Park was also acquired and preserved as a priceless addition to 
the park system. 


THE HIGHWAY PLAN, ACTS OF 1893 AND 1898, 


DEVELOPMENT 
In 1898 provision was made for extension of the highway 
plan, intended to correspond to the plan of the original city, 
over the entire remaining District of Columbia, aggregating 
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about 65 square miles. Great opposition developed to the legis- 
lation pertaining to this plan and important amendment$ 
thereto were made by an act of 1898. Under that highway 
plan there has been development of streets in the outlying 
portions of the District, but with results in many instances 
very disappointing and unsatisfactory, especially in the method 
of failure to provide park reservation, failure to follow natural 
contours, resulting in destruction of splendid forests and trees, 
loss of the rich top soil, covering of beautiful open streams by 
concrete sewers, deep cutting of streets through hills, leaving 
ugly banks, compelling heavy expenditure by builders in remov- 
ing earth, filling of attractive valleys by the earth so removed. 
This resulted in the transformation of tracts adapted by nature 
to the finest residential development to sections artificially 
level, bare of trees or vegetation, stripped of soil, and fit only 
for construction of long lines of houses, often precisely alike 
or monotonously similar, built for sale, with a view to profit only, 
and without the slightest regard to variety, attractive grouping, 
or architectural effect. 
THE PARK COMMISSION OF 1901, ITS REPORT AND PLAN 

This highway plan obviously resulting in no proper park de- 
velopment, the Senate Committee of the District of Columbia, 
under the direction of its chairman, Senator James McMillan, 
ably assisted by the clerk of that committee, Mr. Charles Moore, 
now chairman of the National Commission of Fine Arts, pro- 
vided for the selection of a commission which was to perform 
notable service for the National Capital. This commission, 
known as the Park Commission of 1901, was composed of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, recognized then as the leading landscape 
architect of the Nation; Mr. Daniel Burnham, designer of the 
world-famous Chicago exposition; Mr. Charles F. McKim, an 
architect of national standing; and Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
famed as a sculptor. This commission devoted months to the 
study of the L’Enfant plan, made visits to the capitals of 
Europe and surveys of the territory of the District of Columbia. 
As a result of their labors they produced a report covering 
every feature of the needs of the National Capital in the line 
of park and parkway extension and recommended the acquisi- 
tion of 55 additional areas within the District for proper exten 
sion and development of such plan. 

FAILURE TO PROVIDE FOR CARRYING OUT THIS PLAN 

Unfortunately it proved impossible to carry out their recom- 
mendations. It could not be done under the terms of existing 
law and the methods of existing legislation. Bills were intro- 
duced in Congress after Congress providing for acquisition of 
individual tracts for park purposes. Such bills were perhaps 
reported favorably by committees of one House or the other. 
perhaps passed by one House or the other, but before they were 
reported by committees of both Houses and passed by both 
Houses the Congress adjourned, the bills failed, and the entire 
process had to be commenced anew in the incoming Congress 
and laid before new committees. As a result, only portions of 
6 out of the 55 tracts recommended were secured during the 
succeeding 35 years. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK COMMISSION 


As a result, and in view of the resulting and rapidly increas- 
ing destruction of the forests, the hills, the valleys, and the soil 
essential to preservation of the natural beauty lying at our 
docrs, an attempt was made by a radical change of method to 
provide for the development of the National Capital in a man- 
ner that it was felt would meet the approbation of Congress, a 
large number of whose Members favored a radically different 
treatment. 

A bill was prepared by Mr. Fred G. Coldren, then chairman of 
the committees on parks of the Mount Pleasant Citizens Asso- 
ciation and the Washington Board of Trade. Thts bill was 
adopted by resolution of the Mount Pleasant Citizens Associa- 
tion in October, 1922, and by the Washington Board of Trade in 
December, 1922. It was introduced in the House and referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, which had a hearing thereon February, 1923. 
Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, then officer in charge of public build- 
ings and grounds, presented the bill at this hearing and from 
that time until its passage showed a keen interest and rendered 
efficient service toward its enactment. It was too late for any 
action by that Congress, which closed on the following 4th of 
March. 

The bill was reintroduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress, both 
in the House and Senate, and the House bill was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, of which I had the 
honor to be chairman. The proposition commanded my very 
earnest attention, and I referred it to the subcommittee on 
parks, of which Col. Ernest W. Greson, of Vermont, was chair- 
man. The bill was given very careful study and thought by the 
other members of the committee as well as myself. Hearings 
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were held by the subcommittee, which reported the bill favor- 
Moly. Thereupon hearings were held by the full committee, 
with full attendance and very careful study. In the mean- 
time, in the spring of 1924 the American Civic Association 
established a committee of 100 at Washington, of which Mr. 
Frederic A. Delano was chairman; Mr. Coldren, vice chairman ; 
and Mr. John DeLaMater, secretary. Subcommittees were 
appointed which made elaborate reports upon the various fea- 
tures involved in the bill. Mr. Delano made liberal contribu- 
tions, and Miss Harlean James, secretary of the American Civic 
Association, made a trip to the Pacific coast, visiting a large 
number of cities in the several States and establishing in those 
cities committees on the development of the Federal City. 
Those committees responded actively and earnestly supported 
in a variety of ways the enactment of legislation correcting the 
situation. . 

The pending bill was favorably reported by my committee 
vnd also by the Senate District Committee. In the process of 
legislation it was reached for action first in the Senate and was 
passed by the Senate unanimously, without a record vote. In 
the House a critical situation arose to determine whether or not 
this bill could be placed on the call for consideration by the 
Hiouse on the last District day of the session. A large number 
of bills were being urged for that list, and after a session of 
about two hours it was finally determined, through the urging 
of myself, Colonel Gipson, and others, that this bill should be 
ealled up for action on the last District day. This was done, 
and afier some three hours of debate, during which the bill 
vas earnestly supported not only by the members of the Dis- 
trict Committee but also by Congressmen Luce, of Massachu- 
setts; Tinson, of Connecticut; UNDERHILL, of Massachusetts; 
and others, it was passed by the House, with slight amendments, 
by a vote of 214 to 107. 

The Senate concurred in the amendments of the House and 
the bill was approved by President Coolidge June 6, 1924. 

As the session adjourned June 7, it was impossible to secure 
passage of an appropriation of money for the use of the com- 
mission during the fiscal year 1924-25, 

PERSONNEL OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK COMMISSION 

This act established a commission known as the National 
Capital Park Commission, composed of the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, the Engineer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, the Director of the National Park Service, the Chief 
of the Forest Service, the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and the officer in charge 
of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

EXCEPTIONAL POWER GIVEN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PAKK COMMISSION 


The act authorized this commission to acquire, either by pur- 
chase or condemnation, such lands within the District of Colum- 


ment were necessary for the proper and comprehensive develop- 
ment of the park, parkway, and playground system of the Na- 
tional Capital. This power was quite extraordinary, as Con- 
gress had scarcely ever authorized any officer or commission to 
acquire, Out of a lump sum, land according to its own judgment 
without specific limitation by Congress as to the land to be 


purchased. This power, of course, necessarily imposed on the | 
commission the duty of planning the park system to determine 


the lands to be acquired, 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PARK COMMISSION LESS THAN AUTHORIZED 
The act authorized the appropriation by Congress each year, 
for the use of said commission, a sum equal to 1 cent for each 
inhabitant of continental United States, the funds to be sup- 


| 





plied from the general funds of the Treasury and the revenues | 


of the Disfrict of Columbia in the same proportion as other 
appropriations for expenses of the District of Columbia. The 
yearly sum thus authorized to be appropriated amounted to 
$1.057.000. In forwarding to the Budget Bureau the estimates 
for District appropriations for the fiscal year 1925-26, instead 
of recommending the full sum authorized—$1,057,000—the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia recommended only $600,- 
000, and only this amount was appropriated for that year. For 
the following fiscal year, 1926-27, the commissioners again 
recommended only $600,000 in the first estimates and $500,000 
in the revised estimates, and Congress appropriated $600,000. 
ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK COMMISSION— 
GIFTS OF POUNDRY RUN VALLEY PARK BY MR, CHARLES C. GLOVER AND 
MES. ANNE ARCHBOLD 


The first appropriation for this commission became available 
March 4, 1925. The commission at once organized and entered 
actively upon its duties. Careful survey of existing needs for 
park extension was made, members of the commission made 
repeated trips for personal inspection of the most urgent needs, 
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and the tracts most imminently threatened with destruction. 
Between the date of the first appropriation and the end of the 
fiscal year 1925-26, the commission acquired the very fine for- 
ested area known as the Klingle Ford Valley, long recognized 
as a necessary approach to Rock Creek Park from the west: 
the site of Fort Bayard, a Civil War fort, at the west border 
of the District; a portion of the site and well-preserved forti- 
fications of Fort Stevens, including the spot where President 
LineolIn was exposed to the enemy’s fire, already marked by a 
bronze tablet; a tract of about 82 acres east of the Anacostia 
River, extending from Fert Dupont westward, covered with 
splendid forests; an entire block—4% acres—just south of 
Takoma Park, urgently needed for park, playground, and ath- 
letic field; a tract for playground for colored children in the 
densely populated Barry Farm subdivision in Anacostia; a 
square near Chevy Chase Circle, containing 3% acres, which 
had long been in use for a playground; a tract to provide a 
connecting parkway between the Foundry Run Valley and the 
Rock Creek Valley. (By most generous gifts Mr. Charles C. 
Glover, sr., had donated 77 acres and Mrs. Anne Archbold 28 
acres in the Foundry Run Valley, notable additions to the park 
system.) 

The connection acquired by this commission is almost en- 
tirely forest, containing splendid oak groves and affording ex- 
ceptional views of the Potomac, Arlington, and the Virginia 
hills; an area in Piney Branch valley to provide for a low- 
level parkway, passing along Piney Branch, under the arch of 
Tiger Bridge and thence northward into Arkansas Avenue, ald. 
a triangle on the west side of Connecticut Avenue, regarded 
important with reference to future parkway developments. 


AMENDMENT OF PARK COMMISSION ACT AND ESTABLISHMENT OF TID 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


In the winter of 1925-26, largely through a movement in- 
spired by the American Civic Association, an important amend- 
ment to the Park Commission act was presented. This amend- 
ment was again sent to our House Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and referred to its subcommittee on Parks and 
Playgrounds. Extensive hearings were held, the movement re- 
ceived general support from organizations both within and 
without the District, the bill was favorably reported, and was 
passed by both Houses and became a law by signature of Presi- 
dent Coolidge on April 30, 1926. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL MEMBERS BY THE PRESIDENT 


By this amendment the name of the commission was changed 
to the National Capital Pa.< and Planning Commission. The 
same officials named in the former act were retained as mem- 
bers, and the President was authorized to add “four eminent 
citizens well qualified and experienced in city planning, one 


| of whom shall be a bona fide resident of the District of Colum 
bia and adjoining areas in Maryland or Virginia as in its judg- | 


bia,” to be appointed, after the original appointments, for the 
term of six years, to serve without compensation. No change 
was made in sections 2, 3, and 4 of the original act, so that 
the new commission retained the power of selecting and acquir 
ing land for extension of the park system in the District of 
Columbia and adjoining areas in Maryland and Virginia, and 
the original authorization for annnal expenditures. The new 
commission was given further important advisory powers 
It was— 


charged with the duty of preparing, developing, and maintaining a com 
prehensive, consistent, and coordinated plan for the National Capital 
and its environs, which plan shall include recommendations to the 
proper executive authorities as to traffic and transportation, plats 
and subdivisions; highways, parks, and parkways; school and library 
sites; playgrounds; drainage, sewage, and water supply; housing, 
building, and zoning regulations; public and private buildings; bridges 
and water fronts; commerce and Industry, and other proper elements 
of city and regional planning. Paragraph (c) transfers to this com 
mission the power previously vested in the highway commission, 
namely, the approval or revision of the recommendations of the Com 
missioners of the District of Columbia for changes in the existine 
highway plan. Paragraph (d) vested the new commission with ail 
the powers of the original National Capital Park Commission. 


PERSONNEL OF NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


The President appointed as the additional members, Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, recognized as the leading landscape 
architect of the Nation; Mr. J. C. Nichols, famous for his work 
in suburban development and city planning, at Kansas City, 
Mo., and elsewhere; Mr. Frederic A. Delano of the District of 
Columbia, formerly for years an active member of the Chicago 
Planning Commission, and later president of the Planning Com- 
mission of the City of New York and its environs; and Mr. 
Milton B. Medary, jr., of Philadelphia, for some time president 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
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The National Capital Park and Planning Commission as now 
constituted is as follows: 


Chief of Engineers of the Army, Maj. Gen, Edgar Jadwin. 


Engineer Commissioner of the Distriet of Columbia, Lieut. Col. 
J. Franklin Bell. ; 
Director of the National Park Service, Mr. Stephen T, Mather. 


Chief of the Forest Service, Col. W. B. Greeley. 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on the District 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER. 

Chairman of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, Hon. 
FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN. 

Director of Public Buildings and 
Capital, Lieut. Col. U. 8S. Grant, 3d. 

Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, of Brookline, Mass., for six years. 

Mr. Frederic A. Delano, of the District of Columbia, for five years. 

Mr. J. C. Nichols, of Kansas City, Mo., for four years. 

Mr. Milton B. Medary, jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., for three years. 

In organization the following have been designated : 

Carey H. Brown, major, Fngineer Corps, United States Army, engi- 
neer. 

Charles W. Eliot, 2d, city planner. 

Fred G. Coldren, secretary. 


of Columbia, 


Public Parks of the National 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


By authority of the commission, a coordinating committee 
was established with a view to the proper cooperation with the 
several executive officers involved and recommendations to the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. This com- 
mittee is composed as follows: 

Maj. Carey H. Brown, engineer, chairman. 

Capt. H. C. Whitehurst, Mr. Melvin C. Hazen, and Mr. James B. 
Gordon, assistant engineer commissioner, surveyor, and sanitary engi- 
neer, respectively, of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. Arno B. Cammerer, Assistant Director of the National Park 
Serviee. 
Mr. George A. Ricker, Federation of Citizens’ Association of the 


District of Columbia. 
Mr. Charles W. Eliot, 2d, city plamner, and Mr. Fred G. Coldren, 
secretary, of the National Capital Park ana Planning Commission, 


This committee has weekly meetings and makes general 
recommendations to the planning commission and various offices 
represented on the committee concerning methods of cooperat- 
ing and coordination of pians for the development of highways, 
streets, parks, sewers, and similar projects. The committee has 
been chiefly concerned with changes in the highway plan and 
drainage of areas in con.ection with park projects. 


WORK OF NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


The National Capital Park and Planning Commission has 
monthly meetings, occupying usually two days or more, meets 
delegations from Maryland and Virginia and representatives of 
a variety gf interests, makes study and specific recommenda- 
tions as to all acquisitions of property, and devotes much time 
outside of the meetings in minute personal inspection and study 
of the various problems presented or involved in their jurisdic- 
tion. ‘This work has been carried on regardless of loss of time 
and personal inconvenience involved. 
membership assured kindly, considerate, and efficient work and 
the keenest interest is shown in the great subject under its 
study. 

The commission’s studies of the population growth have 
shown the irregular and eccentric manner in which the city of 
Washington has developed, and considerable regions within 
very accessible distances of the center of the city are found to 
be almost entirely undeveloped because of special natural or 
artificial obstacles by which their utilization has been impeded. 
The commission is attempting to study the problem of each 
such region separately and to include in its pians highway, 
park, and other special development which will help to make 
these regions more accessible or economically utilizable. 

While it is recognized that the National Capital was founded 
especially for governmental purposes and is not intended to be- 
come a great industrial city, still the advisability of reasonable 
industrial development and the absolute need for commercial 
development must be recognized and provision must be made 


for such activities in the plan, if their springing up in harmful | 


und undesired locations is to be avoided. Just as the func- 
tions of planning commissions are frequently misunderstood 
and thought to be confined to plans for beautification, whereas 
they are actually most concerned with providing for the utili- 
tarian needs of the community in an adequate and appropriate 
manner, so does a general confusion of theught frequently con- 
template the growth of a strictly residential and governmental 
city, without consideration of the essential accompanying com- 
mercial and industrial facilities, such as a suitable water front, 
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| adequate railroad lines and terminals, and so forth. A logical 
| and sound plain must include adequate and appropriate provision 
for such things, and the beauty of the city will largely result 
from the skill with which such provision is suited to the needs 
and the extent to which such needs do not have to be met by 


improvised arrangements in parts of the city that will be 
injured thereby. 
The commission has, therefore, taken up among its first 


duties a study of the traffic needs of thoreughfares connecting 
the city proper with its residential and surrounding suburban 
areas, and studies of the railroad and waterway facilities, and 
their uses and needs. 

Such studies naturally lead to roads and other facilities ex- 
tending into the States of Maryland and Virginia. Similar 
considerations of the needs of the surrounding suburban areas 
in these two States for parks and the proper coordination of 
such parks with the system in the District of Columbia likewise 
require rigid coordination of the planning activities with the 
authorities of the two neighboring States. Without special 
legislation such coordination is not possible because of there 
being no local authorities charged with duties similar to those 
of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. How- 
ever, the commission has established contact with the State 
authorities and considerable progress has been made toward 


obtaining the necessary legislation and setting up State agencies 
with the requisite power and authority to deal with our 


commission. 

At the present time this commission has funds only from the 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, a considerable part 
of which are raised by taxation of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict. The commission is convinced that. such funds should be 
spent only for land acquired within the limits of the District 
and that lands acquired outside these limits should be acquired 
with funds contributed in part by the inhabitants of the States 
and in part by the United States at large, just as a contribution 
is made to the cost of the District of Columbia from the Treas- 
ury. The proposition of such contribution and the definite 
terms of acquisition are necessarily a matter to be settled by 
future legislation. 

I have this year introduced a bill with this object in view, 
which I hope will receive favorable consideration at the next 
Congress. The bill in question is based largely on the arrange- 
ments made for work to be done partly by the United States 
and partly by contributions from persons most directly benefited 
in connection with flood control of the Mississippi Valley and in 
California. Congress having in the past given its consent to 
the handling of such matters in this way, it is to be hoped that 
the same general procedure will be found satisfactory in putting 
through the projects which are as essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the National Capital as to the local development 
of the contiguous parts of Maryland and Virginia. 


ACQUISITION OF PARK LANDS BY THIS COMMISSION 


During the present fiscal year the commission has acquired 
the valley of Soapstoge Creek extending eastward from Con- 
necticut Avenue to Rock Creek Park. Soapstone Creek is the 
largest tributary of Rock Creek on the west side of the valley 
| within the District, and the tract acquired is covered with ex- 
ceptionally fine hardwood forests and romantic scenery. It has 

acquired a tract of over 2 acres in Foundry Run Valley, bor- 
dering on Reservoir Road; a tract on the west side of Wisconsin 

Avenue to carry out the connecting parkway between Foundry 
| Run and Rock Creek Valleys: additional lots to complete the 

site of Fort Bayard; a forested valley extending from Conduit 
Road to the bluffs overlooking the Potomac, a short distance 
| above the Georgetown Reservoir; a tract of about 
|} an addition to the projected park extending from Fort Dupont 
toward the Anacostia River; also Fort Stanton, on the heights 
| of Anacostia, presenting a remarkable view overlooking the city 
| and both rivers; and finally has been favored by a further dona- 
| tion of Charles C. Glover, sr., of a forested tract of 31'4 acres 
in further extension of the addition to Fort Dupont. 


22 acres as 


am t 


PLANS PRESENTED BY FORT DRIVE 


AND GENERAL 
| 
| 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, 2D, CITY PLANNER, 
PARK DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Eliot, the city planner, has made elaborate study of uni- 
fication of the park system by development of a “fort drive” 
eonneecting the Civil War forts encircling the city to be lined 
for the most part by forest, following so far as possible curved 

lines rather than straight, the natural undulations of the land, 

avoiding formal curves, sidewalks, and the usual formalities of 
city streets, providing the exceptional views afforded from the 
} heights occupied by the forts, and extending from the falls, 
| rapids, and rocky cliffs of the upper Potomac to the broad, 
[ auiet expanse of the navigable river below. He has furthe: 
presented the peculiarities and opportunities of the tract em 
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bracing and surrounding the Capital City with reference not 
only to scenic attractiveness, historical associations, geological 
formations, woodland growth, and bird sanctuaries but also 
recommendations as to the broad study of park and parkway 
development within the District and surrounding territory in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MR. HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW ON TRANSPORTATION 

DEVELOPMENTS 

The commission has secured, for study especially of high- 
way, transit, and transportation problems, the services of Mr. 
Bartholomew, of St. Louis, who was largely instrumental in 
framing the zoning law of the District of Columbia. 

APPEAL FOR MORE LIBERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


This is the home of a Nation of more than 100,000,000 people. 
Its citizens are proud of this home. The Nation, the client of 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, makes a 
regular aunual expenditure of about $3,750,000,000, one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, or one-thousandth part of this annual expendi- 
ture is $3,750,000. If this commission were employed by an 
individual to provide for the beautification of his home, his 
“mansion house and grounds” so to speak, it would make 
plans calling for an expenditure surely of at least one-thou- 
sandth part of his yearly expenses. It is confidently believed 
that the American people stand ready to indorse and support 
a much more liberal contribution for this beautification. 

The site and surroundings of this Capital have been desig- 
nated as superior to those of any European capital, in fact of 
almost any city in the world. The opportunity, the personnel, 
and the plans are at hand. Congress in its wisdom has in- 
creased the appropriation for the coming fiscal year to $900,000, 
which should do much toward the development and beautifi- 
cation of the Nation’s Capital. 

In conclusion I wish to assure my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives that the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission is energetically and zealously performing the 
duties with which it is charged; that it is especially concerned 
with producing a plan for the National Capital which is not 
only the best from the standpoint of providing a Capital with 
which the Nation may be justly proud, but is also the best 
from that hard-headed and very American standpoint of pro- 
viding adequately and most economically for the future, in- 
cluding the utilitarian needs of a great city, as well as its 
adornment and beautification. 


ALLOCATING THE WATERS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND ITS 


TRIBUTARIES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. J. Res. 346) extending the provisions of the acts of March 
4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact between the 
States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana for allo- 
eating the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is thage objection? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Did I understand that is a 
Senate joint resolution? I ask unanimous consent to consider 
the Senate resolution which is similar to the House resolution. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What is the number? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Senate joint resolution 154, 
Calendar No. 1027. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to substitute Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 154 for House Joint Resolution 346. Is there objection? 


Mr. TILSON. Is that a unanimous report? 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a unanimous report. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is this in relation to? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is in regard to the alloca- 
tion of waters of the Columbia River. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let it be reported so we can know what is 
in it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution (No. 154) extending the provisions of the 
acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact 
between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana 
for allocating the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries 
and for other purposes. 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the act of March 4, 1925, 
entitled “An act to permit a compact or agreement between the 
States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the 
disposition and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes,” and the act of April 
13, 1926, entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River and its 
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eo 
tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor,” be continued and extended in all their provisions to December 
31, 1930. 


Mr. BLANTON. I object. 
DEDICATION OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN THE (ITY OF NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 5727) and substitute it 
for the bill (H. R. 17155), the Senate bill being identical. 

‘ on SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 

y title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8S. 5727) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to 
accept an act of sale and a C. 8. B. dedication of certain property in 
the city of New Orleans, La., from the board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
let us have the bill read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed, for and on behalf of the United States of America, to 
accept in performance of a contract by and between the United States 
of America and the board of commissioners of the port of New 
Orleans, dated May 29, 1918, and of options to purchase contained in 
two leases from the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans 
to the United States of America, each dated July 1, 1918, which 
options were exercised by the United States on May 31, 1919, an act 
of sale as to the BB1, and B2 parcels and a dedication as authorized 
by the constitution and laws of the State of Louisiana as to the A, 
Al, and A2 parcels covered and described in said instrument from 
the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans, the said 
parcels being lands that comprise the New Orleans Army supply base, 
New Orleans, La. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, is this 
something that the city of New Orleans is conveying to the 
Secretary of War? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The War Department is au- 
thorized to accept a title from the board of commissioners of 
the port of New Orleans. This bill was sent in duplicate to 
myself and to Senator Brovussarp for introduction. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ! understand that. What I want to 
know is whether this is being conveyed to the War Department 
for a consideration? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. The consideration has 
been paid except a small balance due. The constitution of the 
State of Louisiana prohibits the alienation of the banks of the 
Mississippi River. That is part of our constitution, that the 
banks should be ever free to the citizens of the Republic. But 
the State of Louisiana conveys this to the War Department 
for the use of the public. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, inasmuch as what 
I have stated to you has satisfied you of the merits of the bill, I 
have to conclude you have read the report which accompanies 
the House bill (H. R. 17155), for which I have substituted 
Senate 5727, both bills being identical in phraseology, having 
been prepared by the Judge Advocate of the War Department 
and sent to me and Senator Brovussarp, in duplicate, for simul- 
taneous introduction. Both bills were amended in identically 
the same way, the letters “C. S. B.” being stricken from the 
title in the Senate committee, as may be seen by reference to 
page 4655 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, and by the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, as may be seen by reading the 
report on the House bill. I am rather proud of the expeditious 
manner in which the Senate and House have passed this im- 
portant bill to the port commissioners of New Orleans and to 
the War Department, as it will enable them to close up a trans- 
action that has been dragging along slowly for a number of 
years and was fast acquiring a position in the legal quagmire 
that is often the grave of many meritorious matters. The quick- 
sands were beginning to envelop the acquisition, without all 
the formalities having been vindicated and performed until the 
passage of this bill, which will enable the War Department to 
write “ finis” to the many legal roads that had to be covered. I 
wish to thank the office force under the Judge Advocate for at 
once complying with my request in the formulation and framing 
of the bill and their expeditious manner of getting it into my 
hands and to the office of Senator Broussarp. As I am con- 
vinced the transaction has some legal aspects that may be in- 
teresting to lawyers and those who are fond of tracing and 
following government processes, I am going to append and 


Reserving the right to object, 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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make part of this address the report which my good friend, 
Congressman McSwain, permitted me to assist in drawing «p 
for the House Committee on Military Affairs: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the Dill 
(H. R. 17155) to authorize*and direct the Secretary of War to accept 
an act of sale and a C, 8. B, dedication of certain property in the city 
of New Orleans, La., from the board of commissioners of the port of 
New Orleans, and for other purposes, having considered the same, 
report thereon with the recommendation that it do pass with the 
following amendment to the title: 

Strike out the initials “C. 8. B.,” so the title will read: 

“To authorize and direct the Secretary of War to accept an act of 
sale and a dedication of certain property in the city of New Orleans, 
La., from the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans, and 
for other purposes.” 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the Jecretary of War to accept 
title for certain parcels of land, situated in the city of New Orleans, 
in accordance with the constitution and laws of Louisiana. 

The letter of the Secretary of War, made a part of this report and 
appended hereto, sets forth so fully the reasons for the enactment of 
the bill as to make any further statement an elaboration. 

The letter is as follows: 
llon. FRANK JAMES, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. JAMES: The acquisition of the New Orleans Army supply 
base, New Orleans, La., was begun in 1918 under authority of the act 
of Congress, July 9, 1918. (40 Stat. 845, 860.) The acquisition of this 
land has not yet been completed due to difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing the fee-simple title, under the Louisiana law, to certain underwater 
lands which comprise a part of this base. The whole question was 
referred by the War Department to the Attorney General some time 
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ago, and there have been conferences between representatives of the | 


Attorney General's office, of this office, and of the board of commis- | 


sioners of the port of New Orleans, from whom this land is being 
acquired, from time to time. None of the land has as yet been paid for. 

It has now developed that the transaction can not be completed with- 
out special authority therefor being obtained from Congress. Accord- 
ingly, at the request of the Attorney General made to the War 
Department under date of February 5, 1927, I have drawn up a draft 
of a bill, which if enacted will make it possible for the United States to 
obtain the necessary rights in this property, and at the same time make 
proper compensation to the owner. It is understood that the draft of 
the bill prepared in the War Department, with possibly certain com- 
ments and changes, will be introduced in the present session of Congress. 
I inclose a copy of the draft as prepared in the War Department. In 
the interests of the War Department it is urged that a bill in this form 
or in substantially similar form be passed at the present session of 
Congress. 

By way of fuller explanation of the situation with reference to this 
base, you are informed that part of the land comprising this base was 
acquired by the United States under a contract dated May 29, 1919, and 
that possession was taken thereof at or about that time. Additional 
portions of this reservation were leased under two leases each dated 
July 1, 1918, which leases contain options to purchase. Possession of 
this part of the property was taken on July 1, 1918, and options to 
purchase were exercised by the United States on May 31, 1919. Before 
the titles to these parcels could be examined or settlement for the 


} 
} 





property made in accordance with the terms of the contracts, the act of | 


July 11, 1919 (41 Stat. 104-128), was passed, which made unavailable, 
with certain exceptions, appropriations for the support and maintenance 
of the Army and Military Establishment, for the purchase of real 
estate. 

While the United States remained in possession of the property and 
erected valuable improvements thereon, it was not until the passage 
of the act of March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 418), that Congress passed the 


bill authorizing the acquisition of land for the Army supply base at | 


New Orleans, but funds for that purpose did not become available until 
the passage of the appropriation act approved July 1, 1922 (42 Stat. 
767, 777), which made available $282,000 for completing the pur- 
chase thereof. 
certain upland parcels on which warehouses have been erected, which 
are designated in the said contracts as parcels “B,” ‘“ B—1,” and 
“ B-2,” and certain parcels which are partly under water and partly 
along the bank of the river, which are designated under the contracts 
as parcels “A,” “A-1,” and “A-2.” No difficulty has arisen with 
reference to the B, B-1, and B—2 parcels. The War Department has 
been advised by the Attorney General that certain public rights as to 
these A parcels can not be extinguished under the constitution and law 
of the State of Louisiana, and consequently that the fee-simple title 
to these parcels can not be secured by the United States. The board 
of commissioners of the port of New Orleans, however, have been author- 
ized by the Legislature of the State of Louisiana to change the dedica- 
tion of these parcels from the State to the Federal use. 

In my opinion the United States will not be restricted or bampered 
in its use of the Army supply base for Federal purposes in case it 
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owns the fee-simple title to the upland or so-called B parcels and has 
a dedication only as to the under-water or so-called A parcels. It is a 
question, however, as to whether or not such a transaction is author- 
ized under section 355 of the Revised Statutes. It is in order to 
remove this difficulty that Congress is being asked to pass the present 
bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dwienhr F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of Senate bill 5727? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
bill of similar purport, H. R. 17155, will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the con- 


The question is on the third 


LUCY WEBB HAYES NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5213) for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes National Train- 
ing School for Deaconesses and Missionaries. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask the gentleman from Maryland whether I am right 
in my judgment that this is to validate something in relation 
to the Lucy Webb National Training School? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. It is to enable 
bequests. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is this institution open to people of all 
demoninations? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is for people of all denominations. 
is located in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I recently had occasion to investigate this 
matter, and I am satisfied that this bill should be passed with- 
out delay, in order that the business affairs of this institution 
may be put upon a sound basis. 

Mr. PARKS. What does this bill do? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It is to make available certain 


Is there objection to the pres- 


them to receive 


it 


funds be- 


| queathed to this institution by friends to put up a building 


here. 

Mr. PARKS. It is a legal proposition? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It is a legal proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this is a pretty long bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That neither the corporate existence nor the 
validity of the acts and authority of the Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries, nor of the persons 
purporting to act 4s its officers, shall be affected by the failure of said 
officers heretofore to make or to record the making of by-laws or to make 
a record of the election of trustees, directors, or managers of said 
corporation, as duly incorporated for the term of 20 years, by the 
name of the National Training School for Missionaries, November 9, 
1894, under the laws of the District of Columbia, as will appear by 
reference to incorporation book 7, page 1, in the office of the recorder 
of deeds of said District; nor shall such existence or validity 
affected by any insufficiency, irregularity, or defect in the proceedings 
undertaken to change its name to the Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries, January 4, 1908, 
as will appear by reference to incorporation book 25, page 285, in the 
office of said recorder of deeds; nor by any insufficiency, irregularity, or 
defect in the proceedings undertaken to make its existence perpetual, 
on November 6, 1914, as will appear by reference to incorporation 
book 31, page 53, in the office of said recorder of deeds; nor by any 
insufficiency, irregularity, or defect in the appointment or etection of 
the persons undertaking to act as its officers or trustees subsequent to 
any of the proceedings above mentioned. 

Sec, 2. That Ida H. Goode, Mary Leonard Woodruff, Jane H. Free- 
man, May Conant Fruit, Willlam T. Galliher, Charles 8. Cole, G. Ellis 
Williams, Maurice Oiterback, and Merrill C. Slutes are hereby declared 


be 
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to be the persons now constituting the said Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries, a body corporate, 
with perpetual existence, and they and their successors are hereby given 
authority by a majority vote to adopt by-laws to carry out the cor- 


porate objects of said corporation. Prior to the adoption of such 
by-laws, the persons above mentioned, or a majority of them, shall con- 
stitute the trustees of said corporation and shall have full power and 


authority to perform all corporate acts. 

Sec. 3. That all things heretofore done or attempted to be done by 
the said National Training School for Missionaries or by the said Lucy 
Webb Hayes National Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries 
or the persons acting as its officers or trustees, as mentioned or re- 
ferred to in the first section of this act, be, and the same are, in all 
respects, hereby validated, ratified, confirmed, and approved. 

Sec. 4. That nothing in this act shall be held to limit or lessen any 
power, right, or privilege now possessed or enjoyed by said corporation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE GRADE CROSSING 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2322) to provide for the elimination of the Michigan Avenue 
grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to know something about it. How much money 
is it going to take from the Treasury? 

Mr. BEGG. It would take $275,000. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It would take $275,000, half of which is 
to be paid by the railroad company. This is one of the few 
remaining grade crossings left in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, does the rail- 
road company pay the greater part of this cost? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The custom here is to assess the railroad 
company with half of the cost of eliminating these grade 
crossings. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What railroad is it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The B. & O. Railroad. ‘ 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. How is the other half to be paid? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. From the revenues of the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request 
as in the case of the preceding bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois, that the bill be considered 
as read? 

There was no objection. 

‘he bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to construct 
a viaduct and approaches to carry Michigan Avenue over the tracks 
and right of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. in 
accordance with plans and profiles of said works, to be approved by 
the said commissioners: Provided, That one-half of the total cost of 
constructing the said viaduct and approaches shall be borne and paid 
by the said railroad company, its successors and assigns, to the col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia, to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, and the same shall be a valid and subsisting lien against 
the franchises and property of the said railroad company and shall 
constitute a legal indebtedness of said company in favor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the said lien may be enforced in the name of 
the District of Columbia by a bill in equity brought by the said com- 
missioners in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, or by 
any other lawful proceeding against the said railroad company. 

Sec. 2. That no street railway company shall use the said viaduct 
or any approaches thereto herein authorized for its tracks until the 
said company shall have paid to the collector of taxes of the District 
of Columbia a sum equal to one-fourth of the cost of said viaduct 
and approaches, which sum shall be deposited to the credit of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing 
provisions, the sum of $275,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
payable in like manner as other appropriations for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia, and the said commis- 
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sioners are authorized to expend such sum as may be necessary for 
personal services and engineering and incidental expenses. The said 
commissioners are further authorized to acquire, out of the appropria- 
tion herein authorized, the necessary land or any portion of same 
within the limits of Michigan Avenue as shown on the recorded high- 
way plan, by purchase at such price or prices as in their judgment 
they may deem reasonable and fair, or, in the discretion of the com. 
missioners, by condemnation in accordance with the provisions of 
subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia under a proceeding or proceedings in rem instituted in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia: Prorided, however, That 
of the entire amount found to be due and awarded by the jury as 
damages for, and in respect of, the land to be condemned to carry 
the provisions of this act into effect, plus the costs and expenses of 
the proceeding or proceedings taken pursuant hereto, not less than 
one-half thereof shall be assessed by the jury as benefits, the amounts 
collected as benefits to be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States, to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. That from and after the completion of the said viaduct and 
approaches the highway grade crossing over the tracks and the right 
of way of the said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. at Michigan Avenue 
in the District of Columbia shall be forever closed against further 
traffic of any kind. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Dill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS IN THE MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2597) authorizing the President to appoint and retire certain 
persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, United States 
Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to get a little information as to what the bill pro- 
vides. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I can tell the gentleman in a few min- 
utes. It simply proposes to give the rank of first lieutenant to 
old contract surgeons in the Army. They are now getting the 
pay and allowances. This is to give them the rank. There are 
just a few of them left, very old men. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I would say not over 15 or 20. I have 
not the exact number, but they are all old men. As the gentle- 
man knows, we have ceased having contract surgeons for a 
number of years, and they are practically all dead. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How long have they been out of the 
service? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. They have been out quite a few years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, They have no retired status at this 
time? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. They have the pay and allowances, but 
they have not the rank. This costs no money at all. I am 
informed there are 17 altogether. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are receiving their pay and allow- 
ances but are not now in the service? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This simply gives them the rank? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That is all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint any 
person retired under the last proviso of section 1, Chapter XVII, of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919," approved July »%, 
1918, a first lieutenant, Medical Corps, United States Army, and to 
retire such person and place him on the retired list of the Army as a 
first lieutenant with the retired pay and allowances of that grade. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(8S. 3888), to provide for the elimination of grade crossings of 
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steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what railroad crossing is this, and what road? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is one of the crossings of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the other is what they call the Metropolitan 
branch, It is the remaining dangerous crossing in the District 
of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to construct 
viaducts and approaches thereto, to carry Fern and Varnum Streets 
over the tracks and right of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co, 
and to construct a viaduct and approaches thereto to carry Eastern 
Avenue over the tracks and rights of way of the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., in aecordanee with plans and profiles of said works to be approved 
by said commissioners: Provided, That one-half of the total cost of 
constructing the viaduct and approaches thereto at Varnum Street and 
one-half ef the total cost of constructing the viaduct and approaches 
thereto at Fern Street shall be borne and paid by the said Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, and that one-half of 
the total cost of constructing the viaduct and approaches thereto at 
Eastern Avenue shall be borne and paid by the said Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad Co. and the said Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., their successors and assigns, in proportion to the widths of 
their respective land holdings, te the collector of taxes of the District 
of Columbia for deposit te the credit of the District of Columbia, and 
the said balf cost shall be valid and subsisting liens against the fran- 
chises and property of the railroad companies concerned and shall con- 
stitute a legal indebtedness against the said railroad companies in favor 
of the District of Celumbia, and said liens may be enforced in the 
name of the District of Columbia by a bill in equity brought by the 
said commissioners in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
or by any other legal proceeding against the said railroad companies: 
Provided, That no street railway company shall use the said viaduct or 
any approaches thereto herein authorized for its tracks until said com- 
panies shall have paid to the collector of taxes of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a eum equal te one-fourth of the total cost of constructing 
said viaducts and approaches, to be applied to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, No limitation shall run against claims made by the 
District of Columbia under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act, the sum of $405,000 is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, payable in like manner as other appropriations, for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia, and the said commis 
sioners are authorized to expend such sum or sums as may be neces- 
ary for personal services, engineering, and incidental expenses. The 
said commissioners are further authorized to acquire, out of the ap- 
propriation herein authorized, the necessary land, or any portion of 
the same, by purchase at such price or prices as in their judgment 
they may deem reasonable and fair, or, im their discretion, by con- 
demnation in accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 of Chap 
ter XV of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, under a pro- 
ceeding or proceedings in rem imstituted in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That of the entire amount found to be 
due and awarded by the jury as damages for, and in respect of, the 
land to be condemned to carry the provisions of this act into effect, 
plus the costs and expenses of the proceeding or proceedings taken 
pursuant hereto, not less than one-half thereof shall be assessed by 
the jury as benefits, the amounts collected as benefits to be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States te the credit of the District of 
Columbia, 

Sec. 3. Hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized, whenever in their judgment it may be necessary for the 
public safety, and subject to appropriations to be made therefor by 
Congress, to construct subways or viaducts and approaches thereto, in 
accordance witb plans and profiles of said works to be approved by 


Is there objection? 


them, to carry any street or highway crossing at grade any line of 
Steam railroad track or tracks in the District of Columbia, or any 
street or highway within the District of Columbia now or hereafter 


planned or projected to cross any such line of railroad, under or over 
said track or tracks: Provided, That one-half of the total cost of con- 
structing any viaduct or subway and approaches thereto shall in each 
case be paid by the ratliroad company, its successors or assigns, whose 
tracks are so crossed; and in the event the rights of way of two or 
more railroad companies are so crossed said half cost as herein pro- 
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vided shall be paid by the said railroad companies, their successors or 
assigns, in proportion to the widths of their respective land holdings, 
and all provisions in respect to the method of payment and credit of 
said half cost, creation of a lien in respect thereto and enforcement 
thereof, conditions of use thereof by street railway companies, and 
every other kind of condition provided in section 1 hereof, and the 
authorization and every condition in respect thereto for the acquisition 
of any necessary land provided in section 2 hereof, in relation to the 
viaducts and their approaches therein authorized, are hereby made 
applicable to the subways, viaducts, and approaches authorized in this 
section the same as if enacted at length herein. 

Sec. 4. From and after the completion of the viaduct and approaches 
to carry Fern Street over the tracks and right of way of the Mctre- 
politan branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., the highway 
grade crossing over the tracks and right ®f way of the said Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. at Chestnut Street shall be forever closed against 
further traflic of any kind; and from and after the completion of the 
viaduct and approaches to carry Varnum Street over the tracks and 
right of way of the Metropelitan branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
road Co., the highway grade crossing over the tracks and right of way 
of the said railroad company at Bates Road shall be forever closed 
against further traffic of any kind; and from and after the completion 
of the viaduct and approaches to carry Eastern Avenue over the tracks 
and rights of way of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Rail! 
road Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., the highway grade 
crossing over the tracks and rights of way of the said railroad com 
panies at Quarles Street shall be forever closed against further traffic 
of any kind. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
E WIDENING OF © STREET NE. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5485) to provide for the widening of C Street NE., in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know something about this bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say that this bill provides for the 
widening of C Street northeast, and it will provide an entrance 
to Anacostia Park, which is being improved as a part of the 
park system of the District of Columbia. This bill was sent 
to the District of Columbia Committee by the National Park 
and Planning Commission and by the District Commissioners. 
The only opposition is from some people who own real estate 
and who appeared in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Whe is going to pay for the widening of 
this street, the people who Own the real estate or the District? 

Mr. BEGG. The land is to be condemned. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is to be paid by the people of the District. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and in accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land 
necessary for the widening of C Street between North Carolina Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street NE., to provide for an addition to the width of 


said street of 40 feet on the south side of said street, the land to be 
condemned for the said widening being a strip of land 40 feet wide 
through squares 1082, 1093, 1107, 1118, and 1125, lying immediately 
south of the present south line of C Street: Provided, That if the 
amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in such proceedings 


as damages for and in respect of the land condemned for said widening 
of C Street, plus the costs and expenses of the proceedings, is greater 
than the amount of benefits assessed, then the amount of such excess 
shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, but it 
shall be optional with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to abide by the verdict of the jury or, at any time before the final 
ratification and confirmation of the verdict, to enter a voluntary dis- 
missal of the cause. 

Sec. 2. That the appropriation contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927 (Public, No. 
205, 69 Cong.), for the opening, extension, widening, or straightening 
of. streets, avenues, roads, or highways, in accordance with the plan of 
the permanent system of highways in that portion of the District of 
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Columbia outside of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, is hereby 
made avaliable to pay the awards and expenses under this act, and the 
amounts assessed as benefits, when collected, shall be covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


UNSERVICEABLE AMMUNITION AND COMPONENTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4692) to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 (Public, 
No. 818, 69th Cong.), authorizing the Secretary of War 
to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and 
components, and for other*purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER,. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WARRANT OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


The next business on t.i.c Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5112) to provide for appointment as warrant officers of the 
Regular Army of such persons as would have been eligible 
therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused by 
military service rendered by them as commissioned officers dur- 
ing the World War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to have somebody tell me some- 
thing about this bill. 

Mr. WURZBACH. This bill involves only 10 civjlian 
quartermaster clerks. During the war they were commissioned 
and they lacked only a few months of having had 12 years of 
service, which would have entitled them to appointment as 
field clerks and then under the act of June 4, 1920, they were 
entitled to be appointed as warrant officers, but their commis- 
sioned service during the World War was not taken into con- 
sideration and could not be taken into consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is backing up the President, 
is he not? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, at times; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The War Department says that the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is the President's agent, is not 
in accord with this bill and that it is against the President's 
financial plans and policies, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENISON. This afternood the agreement was, as I 
understood it, that we were to take up Senate bills and bridge 
bills. The next bill on the calendar is a bridge bill. I ask 
unanimous consent to consider them all at once. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We will finish the Senate bills 
first and then take up the bridge bills. 

Mr. DENISON. I thought you were going to take them up 
in order, but that is satisfactory. 

COTTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4746) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and 
publish statistics of the grade and staple length of cotton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. It has been so amended 
that it is practically the same as the House bill which was 
passed in December. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to collect and publish annually, on 
dates to be announced by him, statistics or estimates concerning the 
grades and staple length of stocks of cotton, known as the carry over, 
on hand on the Ist of August of each year in warehcuses and other 
establishments of every character in the continental United States; 
and following such publication each year, to publish, at intervals in 
his discretion, his estimate of the grades and staple length of cotton 
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of the then current crop: Provided, That not less than three such 
estimates shall be published with respect to each crop. In any such 
statistics or estimates published, the cotton which on the date for 
which such statistics are published may be recognized as tenderable on 
contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery under the United States 
cotton futures act of August 11, 1916, as amended, shall be stated 
separately from that which may be untenderable under said act as 
amended. 

Sec. 2. That the information furnished by any individual establish- 
ment under the provisions of this act shall be considered as strictly 
confidential and shall be used only for the statistical purpose for 
which it is supplied. Any employee of the Department of Agriculture 
who, without the written authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall publish or communicate any information given into his possession 
by reason of his employment under the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
less than $300 or more than $1,000, or imprisoned for a period of not 
exceeding one year, or both so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion 
of the court. 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cotton warehouse, 
cotton ginnery, cotton mill, or other place or establishment where 
cotton is stored, whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited part- 
nership, or individual, and of any owner or holder of any cotton and of 
the agents and representatives of any such owner or holder, when 
requested by the Secretary of Agriculture or by any special agent or 
other employee of the Department of Agriculture acting under the 
instructions of said Secretary to furnish completely and correctly, to 
the best of his knowledge, all of the information concerning the grades 
and staple length of cotton on hand, and when requested to permit 
such agent or employee of the Department of Agriculture to examine 
and classify samples of all such cotton on hand. The request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for such information may be made in writing 
or by a visiting representative, and if made in writing shall be for- 
warded by registered mail, and the registry receipt of the Post Office 
Department shall be accepted as evidence of such demand. Any owner, 
president, treasurer, secretary, director, or other officer or agent of 
any cotton warehouse, cotton ginnery, cotton mill, or other place or 
establishment where cotton is stored, or any owner or holder of any 
cotton or the agent or representative of any such owner or holder, 
who, under the conditions hereinbefore stated, shall refuse or willfully 
neglect to furnish any information herein provided for or shall will- 
fully give answers that are false or shall refuse to allow agents or 
employees of the Department of Agriculture to examine or classify any 
cotton in store in any such establishment, or in the hands of any 
owner or holder or of the agent or representative of any suag owner 
or holder, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than $300 or more than $1,000. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate with any 
department or agency of the Government, any State, Territory, District, 
or possession, or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, 
or any person; and shall have the power to appoint, remove, and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees, not in conflict with exist- 
ing law, and make such expenditures for the purchase of samples of 
cotton, for rent outside the District of Columbia, printing telegrams, 
telephones, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office 
equipment, travel, and other supplies and expenses as shall be necessary 
to the administration of this act in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; and there are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for such purposes. 


With the following committee amendment : 


Page 4, after line 24, insert new sections, as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That, of the reports issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
pursuant to the act entitled ‘An act authorizing the Department of 
Agriculture to issue semimonthly cotton crop reports and providing for 
their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce,’ approved May 3, 1924, only five shall be issued 
hereafter, one as of August 1, one as of September 1, one as of October 
1, one as of November 1, and one as of December 1, each of which shall 
state the condition and progress of the crc» and the probably number 
of bales which will be ginned, these reports to be issued simultaneously 
with the cotton-ginning reports of the Bureau of the Census relating 
to the same dates, the two reports to be issued from the same place at 
11 a. m. of the eighth day following that to which the respective reports 
relate. When such date of release falls on Sunday or a legal holiday 
the report shall be issued at 11 o'clock a. m, of the next succeeding 
work day. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be issued a 
report on or before the 10th day of July of each year showing, by 
States and in toto, the number of acres of cotton in cultivation on 
July 1, to be followed on September 1 and December 1 with an estimate 
of the acreage of cotton abandoned since July 1.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2643) to provide for the cooperation of the United States in the 
erection in the city of Panama of a monument to Gen. Simon 
Bolivar. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr.-SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what will this cost the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. ‘Ten thousand dollars; and 
it is absolutely justified, because the committee held extensive 
hearings on the matter, and I can assure the gentleman it is 
absolutely o. k. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the President asks that it be passed? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes; it is recommended by 
the President. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Since the gentleman says the bill is all 
right, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. COLE. And it provides for cooperation with the Spanish- 
American countries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
to enable the Secretary of State to pay such sum to the Government of 
Panama as the contribution of the United States toward the erection 
in the city of Panama of a monument to Gen. Simon Bolivar pursuant 
to a resolution adopted at the fifth international conference of American 
States, held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 3, by 
inserting after the word “ hereby ” the words “ authorized to be.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 1, line 3, after the word “ hereby,” 
insert the words “ authorized to be.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8S. 3403) 
to amend section 8 of the act making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, 
approved March 4, 1913. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman reserve his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I reserve it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is only to give an opportunity to the 
District of Columbia to get a valuation of the physical proper- 
ties of the public utilities. We have been through the same 
trouble in New York, and the gentleman ought to be sympa- 
thetic toward this bill. The gentleman knows what we have 
been through in New York with the telephone companies and 
the gas companies. Do not put the same thing on the people of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. The trouble here is with the public utilities 
committee and its counsel. If the commission would function 
in behalf of the people, we would have a proper valuation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We know what this means and the gentle- 
man from New York knows also. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Two of the public utilities here have already 
set up increased valuations. The utilities commission has only 
$150 available this year to combat the valuations set up by the 
telephone company and the gas company. This is to give to the 
publie utilities commission of the District of Columbia funds 
with which to set up valuations in opposition to the valuations 
that have been set up by the gas company and the telephone 
company, as well as other public utilities of the District. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How large a sum is required? 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is no expense upon the Government 
whatever. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the utilities here are taking in 
$30,000,000 annually. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The bill provides that this may be 
charged against the public utilities, and the commissioner who 
recommends the bill says this is very necessary in order to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other pur 
poses, approved March 4, 1913 (37 U. 8. Stat. 974), be amended by 
adding 9 new paragraph, No. 42a, to read as follows: 

“Par, 42a. That the expenses of any investigation, valuation, re- 
valuation, or proceeding of any nature made by the Public Utilities 
Commission of any public utility operating im the District of Colum 
bia shall be berne by the public utility investigated, valued, revalued, 
or otherwise as a special franchise tax in addition to all other taxes 
imposed by law, and such expenses with 6 per cent interest may be 
charged to operating expenses and amortized over such period as the 
Public Utilities Commission shall deem proper and be allowed for in 
the rates to be charged by such utility. When any such investigation, 
valuation, revaluation, or other proceeding is begun the said Public 
Utilities Commission may call upon the utility in question fer the 
deposit of such reasonable sum or sums as, in the opinion of said 
commission, it may deem necessary from time to time until the said 
proceeding is completed, the money so paid to be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the appropriation account 
known as “ Miscellaneous trust fund deposit, District of Columbia ” and 
to be disbursed in the manner provided for by law for other expeditures 
of the government of the District of Columbia, for such purposes as 
may be approved by the Public Utilities Commission. Any unexpended 
balance of such sum or sums s0 deposited shall be returned to the 
utility depositing the same: Previded, That the amount expended by 
the commission in any valuation or rate case shall not exceed one-half 
of 1 per cent of the existing valuation of the company investigated, 
and that the amount expended in all other investigations shall not 
exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent of the existing valuation for any on 
company for any one year. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AIR CORPS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, is not the bill, 
ender No. 1093, the next bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That bill has not been on the 
Consent Calendar long enough to be called at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be called at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is regular consent day. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this is not consent day. 
The Consent Calendar is being called by special order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
to-day that this was a special-consent 
under the regular order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a special session this 
evening, and the Chair thinks the rules that applied to-day 
would apply this evening. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. This was not a regular Con- 
sent Calendar day, because the order of procedure was changed. 

Mr. BEGG. It seems to me we ought not to take up these 
bills that have not been on the calendar long enough, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me explain my request. There is only 
one Senate bill on the calendar in this condition. I am not 
interested at all in it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered at this time. Is there ob 
jection? 

Mr. BEGG. 


S. 5402, Cal- 


The gentleman will state it. 
Was it not the understanding 
arrangement and not 


What is the bill? 
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Mr. McSWAIN. This is merely to clarify a law passed last 
year. By the act of July 3, 1926, under the law as written 
the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics and the Board 
of Patents and Design were set up to pass on any invention 
that might be offered as to aircraft. By the construction of 
the Judge Advocate of the Army the National Design Committee 
could merely consider, but its recommendation and opinion 
was in no wise binding on the Patent and Design Board. 

Mr. BLANTON, And what does this bill do? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It provides that when the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics has found merit in a patent or design 
it turns it over to the Patent and Design Board to say what 
it is worth. If the advisory committee say it has not merit, 
their recommendation is binding and it does not go up. In 
other words, it saves a lot of time, and I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that inventors themselves have come to 
me and said that they desired this amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: In other words, if the advisory board 
turns it down- 

Mr. McSWAIN. That ends it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5402) to amend the act entitled “ An act to provide more ef- 
fectively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of Air 
Corps of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 2, 1926. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of subdivision (r) of 
section 10 of the act entitled “An act to provide more effectively for 
the national defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the Arnmry of the United States, and for other purposes,’ approved 
July 2, 1926, is amended so as to compose three sentences to read as 
follows: 

“Any individual, firm, or corporation may submit to the board 
for its action any design, whether patented or unpatented, for aircraft, 
aircraft parts, or aeronautical accessories. The board shall refer any 
design so submitted to the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for its 
recommendation. If and when the committee makes a _ favorable 
reconrmendation to the board in respect of the design, the board shall then 
proceed to determine whether the use of the design by the Government 
is desirable or necessary and evaluate the design and fix its worth to 
the United States in an amount not to exceed $75,000.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the following bridge bills may be considered, read by title, the 
committee amendments agreed to, the bills ordered to be en- 
grossed and read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they all in the proper and usual form? 

Mr. DENISON. They are. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The bills are as follows: 

LI. R. 17292. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 17136. A bill granting the consent of Congress to. the 
saton Rouge-Mississippi River Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Baton Rouge, La. ; 

H. R.17249. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of South Dakota and Nebraska, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River ; 

H. R. 17270. A bill granting the consent of Congress to R. A. 
Breuer, H. L. Stolte, John M. Schermann, O. F. Nienhueser, 
and Robert Walker, their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River; 

Hi. R. 17271. A bill to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, 
in the county of Anoka, and the village of Champlin in the 
county of Hennepin, State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 17295. A bill granting the authority of Congress to the 
Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Inec.), to construct a bridge across 
the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W. Va.; 

H. R. 17297. Granting the consent of Congress to the Fisher 
Lumber Corporation to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge across the Tensas River in Louisiana ; 

H. R. 17320. Granting the consent of Congress to O. F. 
Schulte, E. H. Otto, O. W. Arcularius, J. L. Calvin, and J, H. 





Is there objection? 
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Dickbrader, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

H. R. 17333. Granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Youngstown to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River 
at West Avenue, Youngstown, Mahoning County, Ohio. 


POTASH DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take up at this time Calendar No. 1000 (H. R. 15827), to 
amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act authorizing in- 
vestigations by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce jointly to determine the location, extent, 
and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the United States, 
and to conduct laboratory tests.” This is simply a Dill to 
correct an error in the act that was passed at the last session. 
If I could get this through at this time the Senate will pass 
on it immediately, I am informed by the Senator from Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas to take up Calendar No. 
1000 (H. R. 15827) out of order? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2, Public, No. 424, 
Congress, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Com- 
merce jointly are hereby authorized, within their discretion, to cooper- 
ate under formal agreement with individuals, associations, corpora- 
tions, States, and municipalities, educational institutions, or other 
bodies, for the purposes of this act: Provided, That before under- 
taking drilling operations upon any tract or tracts of land the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly shall 
enter into a contract or contracts with the owners or lessees, or both, 
of the mineral rights therein, which contract shail provide, among 
other things, that not more than thé actual cost of the exploration 
shall constitute a preferred claim in favor of the United States and 
its cooperators against any minerals developed; and the aforesaid 
contract or contracts shall provide that the owners. or lessees, or 
both, of said lands and/or mineral rights within the radius herein- 
after mentioned, shall pay to the Government and its cooperators an 
amount equal to the actual costs of said explorations, out of any 
royalties secured from sale of minerals only, and this shall not be 
construed as any lien upon the land further than the sale of minerals 
therefrom by virtue of said explorations; said payments to be made 
at such time or times, in such manner, and in such proportions as 
said secretaries may, in their discretion, determine to be equitable: 
Provided further, That such contract shall not restrict the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly in the choice 
of drilling locations within the property or in the conduct of the 
exploratory operations, so long as such selections or conduct do not 
interfere unreasonably with the use of the surface of the land or 
with the improvements thereon, and such contract shall provide 
that the United States and its cooperators shall not be liable for 
damages on account of such reasonable use of the surface as may 
be necessary in the proper conduct of the work: Provided further, 
That before such drilling be commenced the Secretary of the interior 
and the Secretary of Commerce jointly shall require the owners of 
land and/or minera! rights therein lying within a radius of not less 
than 1 mile of any proposed well, in consideration of the probable 
increase in value to such lands and/or mineral rights therein incident 
to any discovery of potash and in order to prevent profiteering, to 
enter into an agreement whereby the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Commerce, jointly, are empowered to act as referees 
in determining the maximum price at which the potash rights in 
such lands can be sold, which covenant shall run with the lands and/or 
mineral rights therein: And provided further, That the owners of 
such potash rights, in consideration of the advantage accruing from 
an equitable price for such potash rights as effected by said Secretary 
of the Interior and Secretary of Commerce, may be required to enter 
into an agreement whereby the potash produced from said lands 
shall be marketed at a price not in excess of a maximum determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
jointly as equitable.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “act” strike out all of the remainder 
of page 2 and all of page 3, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Provided, That before undertaking drilling operations upon any 
tract or tracts of land, the mineral deposits of which are not the 
property of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly shall enter into a contract or contracts 
with the owners or lessees, or both, of the mineral rights therein, and 
the aforesaid contract or contracts shall provide, among other things, 
that, if deposits of potash minerals or oil shall be discovered in pur- 
suance of operations under said contract or contracts and if and when 
said mineral deposits shall be mined and sold, the owners or lessees, 
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both, of said mineral rights shall pay to the Government and its 





or 
cooperators a royalty of not less than 2% per cent of the sale value 
of any potash minerals and oil therefrom, said payments to continue | 


ntil such time as the total amount derived from said royalty is 
equal to not more than the cost of the exploration, as may be deter- 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Com 
verce jointly: Provided further, That all Federal claims for reim- 
hursement under this act shall antomatically expire 20 years from the 
date of approval of the contracts entered into, in accordance with 
the provisions thereof, unless ‘sooner terminated by agreement between 
the owners or lessees of the potash mineral rights and oil and the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly: 
provided further, That said contract or contracts shall not restrict 
ie Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly in 
the choice of drilling locations within the property or in the conduct 
of the exploratory operations, so long as such selection or conduct do 
ot interfere unreasonably with the surface of the land or with the 
improvements thereof, and said contract or contracts shall provide 
that the United States shall not be liable for damages on account of 
ich reasonable use of the surface as may be necessary in the proper 
conduct of the work.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


mined 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Amendment by Mr. Hupsprra: On page 5 add section 2 at the end 
f the committee amendment, as follows: 

“That funds appropriated under the act of June 1926, herein- 
before deseribed, for any fiscal year and not expended at the close of 
ach year, be and the same are hereby reappropriated for use under 
the act of the succeeding fiscal year.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing to prevent reappropria- 
tion if it seems wise at the time. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
numendment. 7 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 

third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


on 
25, 


The Clerk will «111 the first 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16619) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 
charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” ap- 


proved March 3, 1901. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ASSIGNMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES NAVY 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the 
(H. R. 14241) to amend the provision contained in the act 
approved August 20, 1918, relating to the assignment of duty 
to certain officers of the United States Navy as fleet and 

quudron engineers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DATE OF PRECEDENCE OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE STAFF CORPS 
OF THE NAVY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 

(H. R. 16577) to provide for date of precedence of certain 


officers of the staff corps of the Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I want to find out the pur- 
pose of this bill. It seems innocuous on its face. What does 
it really mean? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, this young man graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1923. On account of sickness, he had 
to be assigned to the supply corps. He has regained his health 
and he now asks to be put back to his original status. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


| since July 1, 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That any officer of the line of the Navy who. 
1923, has been transferred to, and commissioned in, a 
staff corps of the Navy in the same rank as formerly held by him in 
the line, shall take precedence with, but next after that officer of 
the. line immediately above him in the Navy at the time of such 
transfer, which officer shall be assigned as his running mate for pro- 
motion purposes: Previded, That no back pay or allowances shall 
accrue to any officer by reason of the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

THE FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION ” 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16432) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dis- 
pose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be used as 
souvenirs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

APPRAISAL OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 16771) to authorize the appraisal of certain Government 
property, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
at the end of a certain time the Government will have put 


| Out a large sum of money, and this company will own this 





bill | 


| 
| 


plant. 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Oh. no indeed. 
contract to the Government at this time. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. To furnish power? 
Mr. WOODRUFF. No. The Government 


The company is under 


owns a certain 


| part of the equipment of the Virginia Power Co. in Nitro, W. Va. 


This company is under contract at this time to take this prop- 
erty from the Government at an appraised value agreed on by 
three appraisers, one to be appointed by the power company, one 
to be appointed by the Navy, and these two to select a third. 
That property was installed there in 1917, and anyone who 
knows anything about the rapidity with which hydroelectric 
equipment is developing would realize that this property is 
rapidly becoming obsolescent and it is high time the Government 
sold it if it expects to get anything out of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much is the value, approximately? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In 1921 the property was appraised for 


| $1,625,000. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
that property? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
it? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Oh, yes. The gentleman must understand 
that when there is something like a million and a half dollars 
worth of electric equipment scattered around as that it 
requires the services of expert men. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not seriously mean 
that? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It a 

Mr. PARKS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
we can not hear what is going on. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PARKS. We want to know something 
ters as we go along. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker——- 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I am only asking the privilege of 


This ig just an electrical power plant? 
Yes. Part of it is. 
It would not take very long to appraise 


Yes, it would. 


It would not take three months, would 


is, 


is tremendous undertaking to—— 
Is there objection? 
We have been listening, but 


about these mat- 


hearing what the gentleman from New York and the rest are 
talking about. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
HOMESTEAD SETTLERS ON MUD LAKE BOTTOM, MINN. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12414) for relief of homestead settlers on the drained 


Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
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Township 156 north, range 42 west, fifth principal meridian 


















ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears pone. Subdivisi Sec- . Crooks-| Cass 
‘ ubdivision Entryman 

The committee amendment was read in lieu of the bill, as tion ton | Lake 
follows: a ———|—_—___— 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is i s eoaiaiiaelimntat iad 2 wt. a nn Sear aee 017856 013551 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate and ascertain the reason- let tae oe neceon a 
able value of the improvements which prior to February 1, 1926, were | Lot 2......_.._...... 3 | Aitred Newton 013427 
placed on the lands included in the homestead entries on the area | Lot3_...--..-.....-- 13 | 013427 

s ' . ‘ = . x SE. \% NE. \..... 13 | 013427 
embraced in the drained Mud Lake bottom, located in township 156 | gw. \% NE. \___.-. 13 | 013427 
north of ranges 41 and 42, in the county of Marshall and State of | Lot 4._.............. 13 | Arnold E. Talle 7 
Minnesota, and to make a full and specific report to Congress on or ae iw rea oenna-- 13 | 1 
before the first day of the next session in pursuance of the jurisdic- Sw. NW. acted 13 | 
tion and duties imposed upon him by this act, NE. At Mts Miewagpws 13 | ihmer Erick Petterson 

That a list of said homestead entries with the names of the entry- phy ionic’ weeee- 1 | 
men and a description of the land embraced in each entry as listed SW. 14 SE. %_. ee 3 | 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office is as follows: 4 13 

13 
Township 156 north, range 41 west, fifth principal meridian 13 | 
acer ie eee as iSaadiiatie a = 13 | acs 
Sa Crook | C ca Fred Peterson o13ss4 
7 me | Sec- > . rooks-| ass 01353 
Subdivision | tion Entryman ten | Lake se ceemee 
5 ose ae ciiiiamsstepectatiatsithnticsme nan 14 | > do 013534 
23 | Karoline Johansen exces 
7 | Grant TO ie iia aed aed 013577 Dg i 23 | Willard A. Silbaugh......-..--.---...| 013640 |...__._. 
7 wa MT focccatan PE csc dcetitonnaticenn sip n tile as 
8 |. 20877 |......... TB Tones ls xen canto ap tanneneinesae Anmeeinescetarit in 
8 O6ONE7 |.2i..s3. 24 | Emil Bernet Simonson 013430 
7 Oy 3 babe 24 alee OG. -duk Bs odidasa doen 013430 
7 Gee 1. sneb ace BE Anon PO.& scgnaidenmbien epheesthiate 013430 
Wb cceaieiel Gis cd <seitdonieatebdb cde @136a64 j........ 24 Su secu saubaane Someries suenetieraaen tennant 013430 
ees I ni wnsctlnsareemntiliak ahaa etaieeee a ore 24 | Ole Wilhelm EDOUND. dtklnccdedceuedu 013441 
eho ocd ovwcdannarere cnc aeeaoen 018584 |........ A one BD. . ciinesine ceecdeSctellsndaelbnbiee 013441 
7 MBB worn ning ndtbbeactascatlase in 012694 }.....:.. | | ee do ial cin ed cada tainted eel 013441 
7 | E ngebrot a ee | 018214 | 013716 24 WO.-....---.---00-----+-+2--------- 013441 
7 \-- SI esa aatteissnipciee eeieaghicmiainaianaiaal | 018214 |........ “Olt eaten ee — 
oT iene IIIa ia sin hbethensnmuate ase tebianpeiinindin alee OP ee aaa ee Mas cueietan tsiaatientins 34 
: ated iit ety... odie dlee 018214 |........ ee las ne esinhnhmaebauntabama beens 013428 
8 1 Mame 0, ROM occ accoccannuncand C198TE |. .dckius $04.3.4 __ TE RE EST 013428 
8 os OE  cicateaks 24 may ° BGR DICER 2 « onan. caséadenat COORD fice odie 
I Nite tednth We rene ic cevnssqutedenmenebescnsmianteal Gane . 
LEAS it Timntilllsixtesnaticp ould baste diate suan hase ‘So 
a eal de ED a ae ow" 
| : 013451 Sef OE Ue is . ote dadundbaseameeedeguall 014145 
| : 013451 etd .<ku es bb hen tbaates dn ccccahatcel 014145 
36 | 013451 4 BD «000s acdeiiadateecbin dial ta 014145 
7436 | 01345) OF hisses 1D. <5¢ge~engncsegedsehiacs tinned 014145 
‘ 013451 52.0 Oss Sretiedascskuke cenainckoaae 014145 
We Tid. cone 25 | Matilde Furr. ..........0-<s<o--.ceue) GA0UNO Ad... 
a Sl ond ee eee Uhl 
teat 8 Le Ae aed a as 
"ee .-| SW.K% NE. K...... OF e. no kena ee hae tee cee nines ee eal ao 
iki Lot 3..........-....] 96| Ole Olson Garthus.................... Peat 
orks a metientecetetboutemmmednl 017946 |........ | 
gy eee icatccec crc cececmienmeetelne |) oe : 
WAL. do AOROTNEIEE | (CPLR The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
- Andrew 0. Bp MMRY..W.-secssasneoneds sens | woceeeee a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
‘Ae AREER TER MI paisa A motion to reconsider the vote wis laid on the table. 
$8) Gar Of. Osby... 25. 0055..2ik ent 013596 | 013424 Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
18 |... 0... --------2-22-- 2-2-2 nen enna ee | 013596 | 013424 | return to Calendar No. 934. 
18 UNI ach giclee ac ease eae 013424 | 013424 - ost a Sahih : ee? 
18 ee ne ee ee 012596 | 013424 The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
18 | Ervin J. Dale...g,-.-------.-.-.....-.| 013595 | 013423 | request? 
aD [ranean rete inna teninenanikadad p13ns | O13, | _ Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
18 | Sherman J. Taile..................-...| 013597 |........ I will not object if we are given permission to ask questions 
18 | Ol -névecatencsvailebabiols Seana | 013597 |........ | about the bill when we go back to it?, 
Se fons aennhnenencnnie tonekr arene ete The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
18 | Carl M. Ostby....................2...| 013596 | "013424 Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object 
FO tM, cnapcninnnssinetiinngescers i ane a The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
OG t Pama MONI S.....woenseikbuncsdedcdss | 017739 | 013506 | Dil] by titl 
ee ee 017739 | 013506 | Dill by title. 
ie ee | 017739 | 013508 The Clerk read as follows: 
GS A do eee ha ouetiamee | 017739 | 013506 7 . # oe . . 
19 | Andrew P. Haugen | 017722 | 013503 A bill (II. R. 16771) to authorize the appraisal of certain Government 
OF Laces do......---------------------++-=-| 017722 | 013503 | Property, and for other purposes. 
9 ib ove Stine teat : 3505 one : ; 
ar = " srereerer=rweys ae po pe Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill pro- 
10 | Agnes Foset....-..--s0.<c0-0--cnscdet | 013613 | 013892 | vides for the sale of this property, and one appraiser shall 
19 |-----Q0....---------------->-0--------~~) DUGGIS | 019882 | receive a fee not exceeding $10,000. This is in line with the 
19 |" ee ee = ee 013613 | o1gg92 | Navy as to what kind of excessive fees ought to be paid, and 
30 Ul cna <isiinnenwcmeelt dds aesiial | 013613 | 013892 | it is out of all reason; and that is my objection to the bill; the 
SF | SANS nn-~~—--poenanenpeminnerrany 013613 | 013892 man who has the sale of this property, one appraiser, can get 
19 Olava Sollom. 7777777017983 | 13512 | $10,000, the amount the gentleman from Michigan would get in 
19 1G ccicssehisatinnis sidan iatilieathed 017753 | 013512 | a year. 
“4 = sera ena ae a ivn ciaaas Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
10d) WORRIES. carta ncaiabias Moweabicased Lee Re eee. does not believe the Navy Department would go arbitrarily and 
19 | ..... WO... .---------------22-------2200-| sone eee een nee ee pay some appraiser $10,000 because they could 
99 | Almond O, Gnosk...................). | o13e1s | 013893 Mr. BLANTON. They paid an auctioneer $110,000 for one 
OD i ae akdeastioaictiinathcllins acai | 013615 | 013893 | day’s work. 
oro Boe aonne ne > +e Mr. WOODRUFF. The Navy Department has done some 
21... do.........-.....-.--.. ss eee...| 013615 | 013803 | things in the past which they will not do again. 
20 | Hilmar Moberg-...............-..---- 013614 | 013426 Mr. BLANTON. Well, they are continually doing it, and 
a - oot nennnennncenn anna wnseenonaes | 018614 | 013426 | there ought to be some provision inserted here to prevent this 
20 cles but einiidiptecigneadadiaaieiaeiiadaaaaiae 013614 013426 
20 5... GMMR, o\ theo chels Sci aaeidemeetat eel | 013614 | 013426 | money from being paid out. If the bill is properly amended, I 
SO) RRR y MOUND oo os tcd se cdeodennune | 016152 |........ shall not object. 
Be ees ern ees | 016152 |.-.....- Mr. BEGG. I agree with the gentleman. 
SP 1. <:edlllensseuntessomaphiachieaneaasaaiinandnaede Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] was 
— rc the one who made the keynote speech on that subject 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. How much is this bond? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In 1921 this property was appraised at 
$1,620,000. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
we will get off pretty cheap. 

Mr. BLANTON. It will not take a week’s work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the b:ll? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 





1 


I think if you paid $10,000 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 


TABLET IN HONOR OF GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE AT DEFIANCE, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6235) to provide for the erection of the monument to 
Gen. Anthony Wayne at Defiance, Ohio. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right, to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] what is 
the occasion of striking out section 2 of the bill, providing that 
the site shall be furnished by the city of Defiance? 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman who introduced the bill 
| Mr. THOMPSON] can answer that better than I. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not know. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wonder if it would not be satisfactory to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to leave in that section teo; 
leave it for the Senate to correct. Has the gentleman from 
Massachusetts any objection to that? 

Mr. LUCE. I understood that the site was to be given by the 
city of Defiance. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Let us keep section 2 in, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The report says that the site is already 
n possession of the public now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. VESTAL. 
the bill be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That there shall be erected in the city of Defiance, 
Ohio, at the junction of the Maumee and Auglaize Rivers, on the site 
of the fort erected during the Indian wars in the year 1793, under the 
direction of the Seeretary of War, a suitable monument in honor of 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection? 


Is there objection to the request 


Gen. Anthony Wayne, and the soldiers who fought in his legion in his | 
under whose | 


expedition against the Indians of the Northwest, and 
command permanent peace was secured with the Indians, and the terri- 
tory of our country was greatly enlarged. 


The Clerk will report the bill. | 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | 
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| ized to be appropriated, out of any money 


Sec. 2. That such monument shall be erected on the site aforesaid, | 


but said site shall be furnished by said city of Defiance, Ohio, and 
approved by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 4. That for the above purpose the sum of $25,000 or so much of 
said sum as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. This 


sum shall be expended by direction of the Secretary of War, or such | 


oflicer as pe may designate: Provided, That the money authorized to 
be appropriated shall be drawn from time to time only may be 
required during the progress of the work and under the requisition of 
the Secretary of War. 


as 


_Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a tablet or marker to Gen. Anthony Wayne at Defiance, 
Ohio.” 

With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “monument” and insert “ tablet 


or marker,” 


° 
~, 


On page strike out section 2, covering lines 3, 4, and 5. 

On page 2, line 6, strike out the figure “4° and insert the figure 
“2”; and on line 7, strike out “$25,000” and insert “ $5,000.” 

And amend the title. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, let us have a vote on 
striking out section 2. 
Mr. CRAMTON, I suggest that section 2 be allowed to 


remain, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 


The question is on agreeing to 


| 
| 


| 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


bill. 
FORD'S THEATER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 16656) to establish a national war memorial museum 


and veterans headquarters in the building known as Ford's 
Theater. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle 
man withhold his objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This bill has been before 
us for a long time. No man should want to object on account 
of its historical features. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I would like to know 
of objection are. 

Mr. HOOPER. Nobody has had a chance to go over the 
matter at this late period just before the adjournment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Is there objection to the 


what the grounds 


Mr. HOOPER. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I think the objection was 


withdrawn. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 
MONUMENT TO FEDERAL SOLDIERS KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF 
PERRYVILLE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 16746) to erect a monument to the memory of the Fed- 
eral soldiers who were killed at the battle of Perryville, and 
for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $5,000 be, and is hereby, author- 
in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the purpose of erecting a monument on the 
grounds of the Battle of Perryville, near Perryville, in Boyle County, 
Ky., in honor of the Federal soldiers who took part in that battle, and 
many of whom are now buried therein, said monument to be erected 
in a suitable location, having reference to the monument erected by 
the State of Kentucky to the Confederate dead that also lie buried 
therein. Said sum to be dispensed by the Secretary of War, after he 
shall have approved the plans of said monument. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept, 
free of cost to the Government, a tract of land containing 4 
with the roadway 25 feet wide running from the east side of said tract 
to the Perryville turnpike, and upon presentation of good and perfect 
title to tract f Jand the Secretary of War authorized and 


acres, 


said of is 


directed to establish thereon a national cemetery. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, at the end of the line, strike out the word “ monu- 
ment ” and insert the words “ tablet or marker.” In line 9%, after the 
word “said,” strike out the word *“* monument” and insert “ tablet or 


marker.” 
Page 2, amend the title. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on tiie table, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF SACAJAWEA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res, 42) authorizing the erection of a monument to 
Sacajawea, or Bird Woman. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman explain 
what kind of a woman the bird was? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PARK. Let us know what the resolution is. I ask that 
it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized an appropriation of 
$5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the erection of a suitable 
monument, under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, on 
the Wind River or Shoshone Indian Reservation, to the memory and 
at the grave of Sacajawea, or Bird Womran, who accompanied Lewis 
and Clark on their expedition of exploration in the Northwest and 
rendered valuable service to them as interpreter and guide, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “ $5,000" and insert “ $2,500." And on 
line 6, strike out the word “monument” and insert “tablet or 
marker.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the resolution as amended. 

The House joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


MEMORIAL AT MEDICINE LODGE, KANS, 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a unanimous con- 
sent request under somewhat exceptional circumstances, making 
it out of courtesy and out of compliment to one of our most 
respected and beloved Members, who will be with us but four 
days longer. He desires to carry home a monument under his 
arm, and in view of the fact that it is a peace monument, I 
think it particularly fitting that we shall not fail to pass his 
measure; and so I would ask unanimous consent that at present 
we consider No, 1064 on the calendar (H. R. 17024), authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of $2,500 for the erection of a monument 
or other form of memorial at Medicine Lodge, Kans., to com- 
memorate the holding of the Indian peace council at which 
treaties were made with the Plains Indians in October, 1867. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Muassa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to consider No. 1064 on the 
calendar, H. R. 17024. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, why should we jump a lot of 
bills and consider this bill before we reach it on the calendar? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I would like to say that we 
did that the other night in two or three instances; so the prec- 
edent having been set, we should stick to it. 

Mr. PARKS. But there ought to be a way to break a prec- 
edent sometimes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to have the gentleman from Massachusetts explain 
this bill. 

Mr. LUCE. I am delighted at the opportunity, for I sought it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill at this time? 

Mr. CAREW. There is only a reservation made at the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts whether 
the monument is to be erected to an ancestor of the gentleman 
who introduced it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCE. I think I shall be able to explain it to the gen- 
tleman's satisfaction so that he will not object. 


FEBRUARY 28 


Mr. Speaker, I shall delay the proceedings but just a moment, 
and yet I think we may pause for this opportunity to express 
our regret that the gentleman from Kansas is no longer to 
serve with us. If I recollect aright, we came into the House 
at the same time, and very soon after our arrival it turned 
out that the East and the West—— 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I do not like 
to interrupt my friend, but there are a lot of Members who are 
interested in bills. Do not oversell yourself. You have got 


yours. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, Mr. TincHeEr is a good In- 
dian, so we ought to pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,500 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to be expended, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, in the erection of a monument or other form of me- 
morial at Medicine Lodge, Kans., to commemorate the holding at Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kans., of the Indian peace council, at which treaties were 
made between the United States and the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, 
Cheyenne, and Arapahoe Indians in October, 1867. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “ monument or other form of 
memorial” and insert the words “ tablet or marker.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

The title was amended. 


DETENTION OF FUGITIVES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (1. 
R. 15208) to provide for the detention of fugitives apprehended 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the gentleman from Maryland if he does 
not believe that in section 2, on line 12, a time limit should be 
fixed in which the requisition from a State should be pre- 
sented? You provide in the bill that the— 


judge of the police court at a future date, allowing a reasonable time 
to obtain a requisition from the governor of the State. 


Should not that be 30 days or 60 days, the same time as is 
provided in the various States? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I should say that would be too long. I 
should think 10 days would be sufficient. 
o LaGUARDIA. I would allow 30 days to get the requisi- 
tion, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would not object to an amendment of 
that sort. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is: Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any person shall be found within 
the District of Columbia charged with any offense committed in any 
State, Territory, or other possession of the United States, and liable by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States to be delivered over 
upon the demand of the governor of such State, Territory, or posses- 
sion, any judge of the police court of the District of Columbia may, 
upon complaint on oath or affirmation of any credible witness, setting 
forth the offense, that such person is a fugitive from justice, and such 
other matters as are necessary to bring the case within the provisions 
of law, issue a warrant to bring the person so charged before the 
police court, to answer such complaint. 

Sec. 2. If, upon the examination of the person charged, it shat 
appear to the judge of the police court that there is reasonable cause 
to believe that the complaint is true, and that such person may be 
lawfully demanded of the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, he shall, if not charged with murder in the 
first degree, be required to give bond or other obligation, with suffi- 
cient sureties, in a reasonable sum, to appear before said judge of the 
police court at a future date, allowing a reasonable time to obtain a 
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requisition from the Governor of the State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States from which said person is a fugitive, he to abide 
the order of such judge of the police court in the premises, 

Sec. 3. If such person shall not give bond or other obligation, as 
herein provided, or if he shail be charged with the crime of murder 
in the first degree, he shall be committed to the district jail, and 
there detained until a day fixed by the court, in like manner as if the 
offense charged had been committed within the District of Columbia; 
and if the person so giving bond or other obligation shall fail to 
appear according to the conditién of his bond or obligation he shall 
be defaulted and the bond or other obligation entered into by him shall 
be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 4. If the person so giving bond or other obligation, or commit- 
ted, shall appear before a judge of the police court upon the day 
ordered, he shall be discharged, unless he shall be demanded by some 
person authorized by the warrant of the governor to receive him, or 
unless the judge of the police court shall see cause to commit him for 
a further time, or to require him to give bond or other obligation for 
his appearance at some other day, and, if, when ordered, he shall not 
vive bond or other obligation he shall be committed and detained as 
before: Provided, That whether the person so charged shall give bond 
or obligation, be committed or discharged, his delivery to any person 
authorized by the warrant of the governor shall be a discharge of his 
pond or obligation, if any. 

Sec. 5. The major and superintendent of the Metropolitan police of 
the District of Columbia shall give notice to the police official or sheriff 
ef the city or county from which such person is a fugitive that the 
person is so held in the District of Columbia. 

Src, 6. A person committed as herein provided shall not be de- 
tained in jail longer than to allow a reasonable time to the person 
receiving the notice herein required to apply for and obtain a proper 
requisition for such person, according to the circumstances of the case 
and the distance of the place where the offense is alleged to have been 
committed. 

Sec. 7. Nothing herein contained shall prevent the voluntary return, 
in the custody of a proper official, of a person to the jurisdiction of 
the State, Territory, or other possession of the United States from 
which he is a fugitive. And nothing herein contained shall prevent 
a judge of the police court of the District of Columbia, in his discre- 
tion, accepting bond or other obligation for the appearance of a person 
before the proper official in the State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States from which he is a fugitive. 

Sec. 8. Nothing herein contained shall repeal, modify, or in any way 
affect existing law concerning the procedure for the return of any 
person apprehended in the District of Columbia to a Federal district 
to answer a Federal charge, or repeal, modify, or affect existing law 
or treaty concerning the return to a foreign country of a person ap- 
prehended in the District of Columbia as a fugitive from justice from 
a foreign country. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
page 2, strike out the words “a reasonable time, 
in lieu thereof “30 days.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. 
strike out “a reasonable time 


Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. 
bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of 
during the 30 days? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is in the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MISSOULA NATIONAL FOREST, MONT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 16173) to add certain lands to the Missoula National Forest, 
Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The bill is as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. On 
” and insert 


9 


ae 


LAGUARDIA: Page lines 12 and 13, 
* and insert in lieu thereof “30 days.” 


Is the bail provision in the 


Yes; it is in the bill. 
New York. Providing admission to bail 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to any valid existing claim or entry, 
all lands of the United States within the areas hereinafter described 
be, and the same are hereby, added to and made parts of the Missoula 
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National Forest to be tereafter administered under the laws and reeu- 
lations relating to the national forests; and the provisions of the act 
approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 465), as amended, are hereby 
extended and made applicable to all other lands within said described 
areas : 

Rast half section 19, township 11 north, range 7 west; sections 2 and 
2, township 11 north, range 8 west; west half section 1, sections 2 te 
11, inclusive, west half section 12, township 12 north, range 7 west; 
sections 1 to 17, inclusive, lots 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 16, and 17, see 
tion 18, lots 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, seuthwest quarter northeast quarter section 20, 
sections 21 to 28, inclusive, lots 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
section 33, sections 34, 35, and 36, township 12 north, range 8 west; 
lots 1, 2, 3, and 7, section 1, north half section 2, section 6, township 
12 north, range 9 west; west half section 4, sections 5 and 6, township 
13 north, range 6 west; all unsurveyed township 13 north, range 7 
west ; all township 13 north, range 8 west; west half northeast quarter, 
northwest quarter, lots 3 and 4, section 6, east half, southwest quarter 
section 8, south half section 10, north half northeast quarter, south- 
west quarter northeast quarter, northwest quarter, north half south- 
west quarter, southeast quarter, southeast quarter, section 12, sections 
13 to 36, inclusive, township 13 north, range 9 west; unsurveyed sec- 
tions 1 to 5, inclusive, east half unsurveyed section 8, umsurveyed sec- 
tions 9 to 16, inclusive, north half northeast quarter, southeast quarter 
southeast quarter unsurveyed section 17, east half northeast quarter, 
northeast quarter southeast quarter unsurveyed section 20, unsurveyed 
sections 21 to 28, inclusive, unsurveyed sections 33 to 36, inclusive, town- 
ship 13 north, range 10 west; lots 4, 5, 6, and 7, section 6, west half 
section 18, township 14 north, range 5 west; sections 1 to 4, inclusive; 
south half northeast quarter, lots 2, 3, and 4, southeast quarter section 
7, south half section 8, southeast quarter northeast quarter, southeast 
quarter, south half southwest quarter section 9, sections 10 to 13, 
inclusive, north half southwest quarter, north half seutheast quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter section 14, sections 15 to 21, 
inclusive, north half, southwest quarter, north half southeast quarter, 
southwest quarter southeast quarter section east half northeast 
quarter, north half northwest quarter, southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, southeast quarter section 
28, sections 24, 25, and 26, north half and southwest quarter section 
27, sections 28 to 33, inclusive, east half northeast quarter, northwest 
quarter, north half southwest quarter, lot 1, northeast quarter south- 
east quarter, lot 4, section 34, all section 35, township 14 north, range 
6 west ; west half northeast quarter, northwest quarter, east half south- 
west quarter, south half southeast quarter, northwest quarter southeast 
quarter section 2, south half southwest quarter section 3, south half 
northeast quarter, south half section 4, lots 5, 6, 7, and 8, section 7, 
northeast quarter, southwest quarter, north half southeast quarter, 
southwest quarter southeast quarter section 8, sections 9 and 10, north- 
east quarter northeast quarter, west half northwest quarter, southwest 
quarter, west half southeast quarter, southeast quarter southeast quar- 
ter section 11, north half northwest quarter, southwest quarter north 
wést quarter, east half southwest quarter, southeast quarter section 
12, sections 13 to 36, inclusive, township 14 north, range 7 west: lots 
1, 2, west half section 4, section 24, south half southwest quarter see- 
tion 32, township 14 north, range 8 west; unsurveyed sections 5 to 8, 
inclusive, west half unsurveyed section 17, unsurveyed section 18, north 
half and southeast quarter 20, northeast quarter section 29, 
township 14 north, range 9 west; section 2, southwest quarter north- 


2 
oo, 


29 
-<, 


section 


east quarter, lot 4, south half northwest quarter, southeast quarter 
section 4,- section 10, north half, north half south half, all see- 
tion 12, east half, east half west half and southwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 24, south half south half section 26, 
southwest quarter northeast quarter and south half section 30, north 
half and southwest quarter section 32, east half northeast quar- 
ter, southwest quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter northwest 


quarter, and south half section township 14 north, range 10 west; 


southwest quarter northeast quarter, west half, west half southeast 


quarter section 18, north half, north half southwest quarter section 
30, township 15 north, range 5 west; lot 2, west half, west half 
southeast quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter section 2, sec 


tions 3 to 6, inclusive, northeast quarter, lots 1 and 2, east half south- 
east quarter section 7, sections 8 and 11, inclusive, west half northeast 


quarter, west half, southeast quarter section 12, sections 15 and 17, 
inclusive, east half east half section 18, east half, lots 2, 3, and 4, 
section 19, sections 20 to 28, inclusive, north half, north half south 


half section 29 northeast quarter, northeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 30, secticns 34, and 35, township 15 north, range 6 west; 
lots 1, 2, 7, and 8, section 2, lots 1 to 14, inclusive, east half southwest 
quarter section 6, township 15 north, range 7 west; southwest quarter, 
west half southeast quarter section 2, sections 3 to 10, inclusive, 
southwest quarter northwest quarter and southwest quarter section 
12, sections 14 to 22, inclusive, sections 26 to 34, inclusive, township 
15 north, range 8 west; all township 15 north, range 9 west; sections 
1 to inclusive, northeast quarter, north half southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter section 6, northeast quarter north- 
east quarter, south half northeast quarter, northeast quarter south- 
west quarter, lots 5, 6, and 7, northwest quarter southeast quarter, 


on 
oe, 


- 
0, 
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section 7, lot 4, north half, east half southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter, section 8, sections 9 to 15, inclusive, east half, southwest 
quarter section 17, sections 20 to 28, inclusive, north half, northeast 
quarter southwest quarter, southeast quarter, lots 3 and 5, section 29, 
east half northeast quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter sec- 
tion 52, sections 33 to 36, inclusive, township 15 north, range 10 
west; east half, east half southwest quarter and lot 3, section 2, 
west half section 4, west half northeast quarter, northwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southwest quarter, northwest quarter southeast 
quarter section 12, township 15 north, range 11 west, all Montana 


base and meridian. 


With the following committee amendments. 


Line 18, page 2, 
Line 9, page 3, 


insert a comma after the word “ quarter.” 
insert a comma after the word “ half.” 


Line 13, page 2, strike out the word “all” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ section 1 to 5, inclusive, and 7 to 26, inclusive.” 

Line 25, page 2, strike out the figure “28” and substitute the 
figure ‘‘ 27,’ and strike out all of the line after the word “ inclusive.” 

Line 1, page 38, strike out the word “inclusive’’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the “east half and north half northwest quarter section 28, 


section 33, north half and north half south half section 34, sections 
and 36,” 
Line 3, page 3, strike out the figure “4” and substitute the figure 
a 

Line 3, page 3, before the 
southeast quarter section 4.” 
Line 10, page 4, strike out 
north half northeast quarter, 
northwest quarter.” 


word “south” insert “north half and 


the words “north half’ and insert 


“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALLOWANCES IN FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


4040) granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equipment 
to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other purposes. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, is there a member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee present? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I would like to ask why it 
has taken so long for us to reach such a meritorious bill? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I can not understand that. The 
committee has been pushing the bill and has had the Dill on 
the calendar here. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. CAREW. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the Speaker is very expeditiously passing these bills and if 
the gentlemen would only sit still in their seats they would 
all go through with great rapidity. 

Mr. PARKS. That being true, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on July 1, 1926, and on July 1 of each year 
thereafter, postmasters of the fourth class shall be paid as allowances 
for rent, fuel, light, and equipment an amount equal to 20 per cent 
of the compensation earned by the postmasters during the preceding 
calendar year, the allowances to be determined by the records in the 
office of the Comptroller of the Post Office Department. 


With the following committee amendments: 

In line 3, strike out the figures “ 1926” 
the figures “ 1927.” 

In line 6, strike out the figures “ 20" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures “ 15.” 


and insert in lieu thereof 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I do so for the purpose of stating for the Recorp, 
so that these fourth-class postmasters may know that it is not 
necessary to contribute or to raise funds to pass any bill through 
Congress. There has been a great deal of loose talk about this 
bill, and letters are being sent out referring to the enormous 
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have gone into the merits of this bill or they would not have re- 
ported it out, and I am sure there was not any expense neces- 
sary in order to get this bill through. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does not the gentleman think the 
fourth-class postmasters should receive better pay? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I want to say to the gentleman 
from New York that there was no lobbying done on this bill; 
not a bit. I have not received a dozen letters about it, and I am 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Some of the allowances will not 
even pay for the light and wood. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the point I am making is that funds have been solicited 
and a statement has been made to the associations about the 
great expense involved. The point I am making is that no ex- 
pense has been necessary in connection with this bill. It came 
before the committee on its merits, the committee considered it, 
and there was no money at all necessary to get this bill through. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. The gentleman is absolutely right. 


| I do not think there was any money spent in lobbying to get 


this bill through the House. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Iam glad to hear the gentleman say that, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 
I want the third and fourth class postmasters of the United 


| States to understand that when this bill was brought up the 


southwest quarter northeast quarter | 


| it ought to pass. 


last time and was kept from going to the Senate and being 
passed, and then sent to the White House and becoming a law, 
it was the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarpia] who blocked it and kept it from passing. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The Recorp will show that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Recorp does show that. This is one of 
the most meritorious bills that has been before this House, and 
[ Applause. ] 

I have the floor, and I do not yield; and the remarks of the 


: | gentleman from New York will not go in the Recorp. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. | 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


| was read the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16206) to provide for one additional district judge for 
the northern district of California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, is there not a similar Sen- 
ate bill? 


Mr. GRAHAM. The Senate Judiciary Committee has re- 


ported out a similar bill. 


| tion to those now authorized by law. 


| 


Mrs. KAHN, The Senate bill will probably be brought up 
in the Senate to-night when that body is considering its 
calendar. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one 
additional district judge for the northern district of California in addi- 
Hie shall be entitled to receive 
the same salary, payable in the same manner as is now provided for 
district judges in said district. This additional district judge shall 
reside within said district and shall be subject to the general provisions 
of law relating to district judges of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
COMPENSATION FOR WARRANT OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN— 
PANAMA CANAL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the. bill (H. R. 
15468) to authorize payment of compensation to retired warrant 
officers and enlisted men employed by the Panama Canal. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. BEGG, and Mr. HOOPER objected. 
REORGANIZING OFFICE OF THE RECORDER OF DEEDS OF THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15347) to reorganize the office of the Recorder of Deeds of the 


cost of legislative service. There is not a harder working com- | District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
mittee in this House than the Post Office Committee, They 


' 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 








1927 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be a recorder of deeds of the 
District of Columbia, to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall have general charge of 
the work of filing, indexing, and recording all instruments of writing 
now or that may hereafter be required by law to be filed, indexed, or 
recorded ir the office of the recorder of deeds of the District of Colum- 
bia. There shall also be in said*office a first and second deputy recorder 
and such ether personnel as may be authorized by law from time to 
time. In the absence of the recorder the first deputy recorder shall act 
as and perform the duties of the recorder of deeds, and he shall also 
perform such otker duties as may be assigned to him by the said 
recorder. The second deputy shall, in the absence of both the recorder 
and first deputy recorder, act as and perform the duties of the recorder, 
and he shall also perform such other duties as may be assigned to him 
by the said recorder. 

Sec. 2. That the recorder of deeds and the second deputy recorder 
of deeds, before entering upon their duties, shall severally give bond 
to the United States, with sureties satisfactory to the Comptroller 
General, the former in the sum of $10,000 and the latter in the sum of 
$5,000, couditioned for the faithful discharge of their duties, and that 
they shall render to the General Accounting Office a true account of all 
moneys received by virtue of their offices. 

Sec. 3. That all receipts of the office of the recorder of deeds for 
services performed by said office, without deduction of any kind except 
moneys received by him for the payment of postage, shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of 
Cohimbia, and that the annual estimates of appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia shall include estimates of appro- 
priations for the operation and maintenance of the office of the recorder 
of deeds. 

Sec. 4. That the recorder of deeds is authorized and empowered to 
purchase and use in his office for the recording of deeds and other 
instruments of writing required by law to be recorded in said office 
typewriting machines or photostat machines, to be paid for as appro- 
priations may be made from time to time; and all deeds and other 
instruments of writing entitled by law to be recorded in said office 
which shall be recorded by typewriting machines or by photostat 
machines are hereby declared to be legally recorded. 

Sec. 5. That the recorder of deeds is hereby authorized to recopy 
such of the existing records of his office as may, in his judgment, 
need recopying; and the records so recopied shall have the same legal 
force and effect as the originals. 

Sec, 6. That the recorder of deeds, subject to the approval of the 
President, is authorized and empowered to change from time to time 
the fees charged for services performed by his office: Provided, That 
the recorder of deeds is authorized to include in the fees charged for 
services performed by his office an item for postage to cover the cost 


Is there objection? 


of mailing Imstruments of writing fo owners after recording and 
indexing. 
Sec. 7. That it shall not be necessary for the recorder of deeds to 


spread upon the records of his office chattel bills of sale, conditional | 


bills of sale, chattel mortgages, chattel deeds of trust, or releases per- 
taining to personal chattels, but the same shall be indexed, and said 
instruments shall be kept on file in the office and shall be open to 
inspection by the public, and shall have the same force and legal effect 
as if they were actually recorded in the books of said office. 

Sec. & That every corporation organized outside of the District of 
Columbia and now engaged in business or operating within the District 
of Columbia shall, within 60 days after the approval of this act, file 
in the office of the recorder of deeds in said District a copy of its 
articles or certificate of incorporation, certified to under the hand and 
seal of the officer having custody thereof; and no corporation organized 
outside of the District of Columbia and not now engaged in business or 
operating in said District shall be permitted or be authorized to engage 
in business or operate in said District until a copy of its articles or cer- 
tifleate of incorporation, certified to as aforesaid, shall have been filed in 
the office of the recorder of deeds: Provided, That any corporation organ- 
ized outside of the District of Columbia and operating therein, after 
having filed a copy of its articles or certificate of incorporation, as 
aforesaid, and thereafter changes its name, capital stock, or status in 
any manner whatsoever, shall, within 30 days after such change, file 
in the office of the recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia a 
certificate, duly certified as aforesaid, showing such changes. 

Sec. 9. That any person who shail aid in carrying on, as agent, the 
business of any corporation, whether said corporation is domestfe or 
foreign, before said corporation has filed in the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the District of Columbia its articles or certificate of incor- 
poration, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof 
in the police court of said District, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $100, or, in default of payment thereof, by imprisonment for 
not more than 60 days. 

Spec. 10. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, line 4, after the word “ office” insert the words “ printed 
forms,” and after the word “ machines” insert a comma. 

On page 3, line 8, after the word “by” insert the words “ printed 
forms,” and after the werd “ machines” insert a comma. 

On page 5, line 2, strike out the period and insert a colon and the 
following: “‘ Provided further, That insurance companies organized 
outside of the District of Columbia shall file a copy of their charters 
and articles or certificates of incorporation with the insurance com- 
mission of the District of Columbia as new provided by law. 


Mr. BLANTON. We reported this bill and we do not know 
what these amendments are. They were not brought before 
the committee. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
forms,” and—— 

Mr. BLANTON. What about outside insurance companies? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They must file a certificate of incorporation, 
as now provided by law, with the recorder of deeds. 

Mr. BLANTON. This relates to the recorder of deeds office. 
Why bring in the insurance matters at this late hour. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Very well, I will withdraw that amendment, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection to the others. 

The other amendments were agree to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


It is only to insert the words “ printed 


AUTOMOBILES FOR THE USE OF UNITED STATES MARSHAL’'S OFFICE, 
ALASKA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 301) to authorize the judge of the first 
judicial division of the Territory of Alaska to purchase two 
automobiles for the use of the United States marshal’s office in 
said division. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object. 


ERECTION OF A HOSPITAL AT THE 
SOLDIERS AT 


NATIONAL HOME FOR VOLUNTEER 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13499) authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire-proof 
hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers be, and it hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be erected at the central branch of said home at 
Dayton, Ohio, on land now owned by the United States, a 


is 


sanitary 


fireproof hospital of a capacity for 500 beds. Such hospital shall 
inelude all the necessary buildings with the appropriate mechanical 
equipment, including roads and trackage facilities leading thereto, 


for the accommodation of patients, and storage, laundry, and neces- 
sary furniture equipment, and accessories, as may be approved by the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. 

Sec. 2. That the persons who shall be entitled to the privileges of 
treatment in this hospital when constructed, and who may be admitted 
thereto upen the order of a member of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, shall be the following: 
Honorably discharged officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines who served 
in the Regular, Volunteer, or other forces of the United States in the 
war with Mexice, the Civil War, the war with Spain, and the World 
War, or in any war in which the country has been engaged in cam- 
paigns agaimst hostile Indians, or who served in any of the extra- 
territorial of the United States in foreign countries, in- 
cluding Mexican border service, or in the Organized Militia or National 
Guard when called into the Federal service, and nurses (female) who 
have served with the armed forces of the United States in any war 
and who are disabled by diseases or wounds and by reason of such 
disability are either temporarily or permanently incapacitated from 
earning a living. 


possessions 


Sec 3. That in carrying the foregoing authorization into effect the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
is hereby authorized to enter into contraets for the construction of the 
plant, or to purchase materials in the open market or otherwise, and 
employ laborers and mechanics for the construction of the plant 


complete at a limit of eost not te exceed $1,500,000. 


to 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LAW RESPECTING DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION IN DISTRICT OF 
COLU MBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 16585) to amend the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia in relation to descent and distribution. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I reserve my objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a bill carefully drawn by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Gripert], and it has 
the unauvimous report of 21 members of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. It is a much needed piece of legislation 
and covers a long-felt want. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What is the long-felt want that it covers? 

Mr. GILBERT. It simply recognizes females to inherit 
equally with males. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does that do away with the dower right? 

Mr. GILBERT. It does not affect the dower right in any 
way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia be, and the same is hereby amended as follows: 

When a person having right or title to any real or personal. estate 
shall die intestate as to such estate it shall descend to his kindred, 
male, and female, in the following order, viz: 

1. To the surviving husband or wife so much thereof and under 
such conditions as now provided by law; then— 

2. To his children and their descendants; if none; then— 

3. To his father and his mother, if both are living, one moiety each; 
but if the father be dead, then the mother if living shall take the whole 
estate; if the mother be dead, then the whole estate shall pass to the 
father; if no father nor mother; then— 

4. To his brothers and sisters and their descendants; if none; then— 

5. One moiety of the estate shall pass to the paternal and the other 
to the maternal kindred, in the following order: 

6. First, the grandfather and grandmother equally, if both be living; 
but if one be dead, then the entire moiety shall go to the survivor; if 
no grandfather or grandmother; then— 

7. To the uncles and aunts and their descendants; if none; then— 

8. To the great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers, in the same 
manner prescribed for grandfathers and grandmothers, in subsection 6; 
if none; then— 

9. To the brothers and sisters of the grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and their descendants, and so on in other cases without end, passing 
to the nearest lineal ancestors, and their descendants as herein 
prescribed. 

10. If there be no such kindred to one of the parents, the whole shall 
go to the kindred of the other; if there is neither paternal nor maternal 
kindred, the whole shall go to the husband or wife of the intestate; or, 
if the husband or wife be dead, to his or her kindred, as if he or she 
had survived the intestate and died entitled to the estate. 

A. When any or all of a class first entitled to inherit are dead, leav- 
ing descendants, such descendants shall take per stirpes. 

B. Collaterals of the half blood shall inherit only half as much as 
those of the whoie blood, or as ascending kindred, when they take with 
either, 

Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the foregoing are 
hereby repealed. 


Is there objection? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONDEMNATION OF LAND FOR PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was_ the bill 
(H. R. 16693) amending the act approved August 30, 1890 
(26 Stat, L. 412-413), relative to condemnation of lands for 
parks, parkways, and playgrounds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, let us have some informa- 


tion about it. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when, at request of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, approved by the President of the United 
States, petition is filed in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, for acquisition of land for extension of the park, parkway, 
or playground system of the National Capital by condemnation under 
the act of Congress approved August 30, 1890 (U. 8. Stat. L., 
vol. 26, pp. 412-413), in fixing the amount of damages to be 
awarded those interested in the ‘land to be taken, the value of 
the land shall be determined as it existed at date of filing the 
petition for condemnation, without allowance for any construction 
upon or grading of the land after that date, but with deduction for 
any damage to the land for park purposes thereafter by a cutting 
of trees or grading, but the commissioners appointed by the court 
shall include in the award, stated as a separate item, fair and reason- 
able monthly compensation for the limitation to full use of the 
property resulting from the foregoing provision, during the period 
from date of filing petition to date of payment of the award, if the 
President decides that it is in the public interest to take the land, 
and the entire award shall be paid to those interested in the land 
or deposited in court for their benefit within 60 days from date of such 
decision by the President. If it is finally determined not to take the 
property, the amount so fixed as monthly compensation for limitation 
of use, if confirmed by the court, shall be paid to the owners or 
deposited in court for their benefit. Any appropriations available 
for acquisition of property by the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, by condemnation under the act of August 30, 1890, 
including appropriations heretofore made, shall be available for use 
under that act as hereby amended. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TrILson). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF PARK SYSTEM, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 11304) authorizing the extension of the park system of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

WHALER ISLAND, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 16555) autborizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue pat- 
ents to the county of Del Norte, State of California, to Whaler 
Island, in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, Calif., for 
purposes of a public wharf. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to have some one make some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, this is a rocky island. 
An individual has jumped it. It is located in the public har- 
bor, and we ask that it be transferred to the county. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of Cali- 
fornia, to Whaler Island, containing about 3 acres, in Crescent City Bay, 
Del Norte County, Calif., for purposes of a public wharf. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to 
take such action as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN GERMAN NATIONALS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res. 
850 to provide for the payment of claims of certain German 
nationals against the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objec- 


Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the joint resolution? 
There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 
House Joint Resolution 350 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the Secretary of State to pay to the 
German Government in satisfaction of the claims presented on behalf 
of the heirs or representatives of the German nationals, John Adolf, 
Hermann Pegel, Franz Lipfert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans 
Dechantsreiter, for moneys representing wages and proceeds of effects 
covered into the Treasury of the United States in pursuance of law, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $461.59. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


A. MORRO AND ANTHOWY CAMPBELL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14881) to relinquish to its equitable owners the title of the 
United States to the lands in the claims of A. Morro and of 
Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much land is there in this? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Oh, it is a little tract of land. 
hive been in possession of it for over a hundred years. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is 174 acres. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

- There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the land known and designated as fractional section 4, 
township 8 south, range 6 west, of the St. Stephens meridian, in 
Jackson County, Miss.. containing 174.46 acres, and fractional sec- 
tion 1, township 8 south, range 7 west, of the St. Stephens meridian, 
in Jackson County, Miss., containing 234.65 acres, as shown on a plat 
of survey made by Thomas Bilbo, deputy surveyor, July 5, 1824, and 
approved by William Brown, principal deputy surveyor of public lands, 
and segregated thereon as the claim of Anthony Campbell; and that 
all of the right, title, and interest of the United States in and to frac- 
tional section 10, township 8 south, range 6 west, of the St. Stephens 
meridian, in Jaekson County, Miss., and fractional section 11, town- 


They 


ship 8 south, range 7 west, of the St. Stephens meridian, in Jackson | 


County, Miss., containing 50.15 acres, as shown on a plat of survey 
made by Thomas Bilbo, deputy surveyor, July 4, 1824, approved by 
William Brown, principal deputy surveyor of public lands, and segre- 
gated thereon as the claim of Augustin Moro, be, and the same are 
hereby, released, relinquished, and confirmed by the United States to the 
equitable owners of the equitable titles thereto, and to their respective 
heirs and assigns forever, as fully and completely in every respect what- 
ever as could be done by patents issued according to law; Provided, 
That this act shall amount only to a relinquishment of any title that 
the United States has, or is supposed to have, in and to any of said 
lands, and shall not be construed to abridge, impair, injure, prejudice, 
or divest in any manner any valid right, title, or interest of any person 
or body corporate whatever; the true intent of this act being to con- 
cede and abandon all right, title, and interest of the United States to 
those persons, estates, firms, or corporations who would be the equitable 
owners of said lands, by reason of long continuous possession under 
color of title with claim of ownership, or otherwise, under the laws of 
Mississippi, including the laws of prescription and limitation, in the 
absence of the said interest, title, and estate of the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


*" AMEND AND CONSOLIDATE THE ACTS RESPECTING COPYRIGHT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16548) to amend sections 57 and 61 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right, approved March 4, 1909. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object. 

Mr. VESTAL. I hope the gentleman will not object to this 
bill. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make this statement in connec- 
tion with the bill, that every single person who is interested 
in copyright affairs, every newspaper, publisher, magazine, 
and everyone else who use the copyright office are absolutely 
agreed that these fees ought to be doubled, because in order 
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to have better service in that office we must have more money 
there. There was no one before our committee who—— 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true that this is the only country 
that has not raised the copyright fees in a decade? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New 
everybody are behind it? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 

The SPEAKER pro 
York objects. 


York. And the publishers and 


I renew my objection. 
tempore. The gentleman from New 


NIGHT WORK IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3840) to amend the act of February 28, 1925, fixing the 
compensation of employees in post offices. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This only fixes the time for night work, 
and I am sure the gentleman wants to be fair 

Mr. PARKS. Regular order. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I trust the gentleman will with- 
draw his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
his objection to this bill? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. In 16 years the night workers of 
the Postal Service have been petitioning Congress to do some- 
thing in reference to the work at night. Men in Chicago have 
worked at night for 26 years and 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HOOPER. The reason I have objected is the estimated 
additional cost is so much. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. And it is in conflict with the President 
and 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Hooper has objected two or three times. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. The gentleman withheld his objec- 
tion in order for me to make a statement. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS AND ECONOMISTS 
SERVICE . 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16550) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to em- 
ploy engineers and economists for consultation purposes on im- 
portant reclamation work. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UPKEEP OF THE PUYALLUP INDIAN CEMETERY AT TACOMA, WASH, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 17044) to provide funds for the upkeep of the Puyallup 
Indian Cemetery at Tacoma, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Let us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to set aside on the books of his office 
under an appropriate designation the sum of $25,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Puyallup Indians accruing under the act of March 3, 
1893 (27 Stat. L. p. 633), ag a permanent trust fund at 4 per cent 
interest, to be credited semiannually and used only for the upkeep of 
the Puyallup Indian cemetery in the city of Tacoma, Wash., under the 
direction of and in conformity with rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, who is hereby authorized to withdraw 
said interest from the Treasury of the United States for this purpose. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF LANDS FOR CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15664) to withdraw and reserve certain lands for the 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to 
like to have some information on this bill. 
pose of the withdrawal of these lands? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The purpose is to create a town site where- 
on the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota may reside. It is 
recommended by the Interior Department—the Indian Bureau. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


object, I would 
What is the pur- 


Mr. EDWARDS. Is it reported by the committee with a 
unanimous report? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 


I would like to get some information. I could not hear the 


gentleman from Minnesota. 


Mr. KNUTSON. It is to be transferred from the Forestry 
Bureau to the Indian Bureau, and the Indians are to reside 
on it. 


The Indians are to live on it? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. They want it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Minnesota was very 
anxious to object to our post-office building a little while ago. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No: the gentleman is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
and amendments. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to withdraw from the Minnesota National Forest 


Mr. SCHAFER. 


The Clerk will report the bill 


Reserve, in Cass County, Minn., that part of the peninsula of land 
known as Pine Point on Leech Lake, which is now being used for 
Indian agency purposes at Onigum, Minn., containing approximately 


450 acres, and the same shall be reserved as a permanent Indian reser- 
vation for the of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota: Provided, 
That said withdrawal and reservation shall be made subject to existing 
valid rights of individuals in and to the lands mentioned. 

Suc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to transfer to the credit of the United States from the tribal 

funds the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota now on deposit in 
United States Treasury the amount paid by the United States to 
Indians for the said lands and timber thereon in the award made 
by the Minnesota National Forest Commission January 16, 1923, under 
the act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stats., p. 268-271), which award was 
approved by the President of the United States April 9, 1923; and in 
addition there shall be likewise transferred from the said Chippewa 
trust funds to the credit of the United States such proportionate part 


use 


trust of 
the 


these 


relating to the Indian agency site on the Pine Point peninsula as was 
paid these Indians for interest and timber thereon, if any, under the 
provisions of the act of March 3, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 173). 

Sec. 3. That the reservation hereby authorized shall be held in trust 
by the United States fer the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, subject 
to such further disposition thereof as shall be made by the Congress. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “that part of” and strike out all of 
lines 6, 7, 8, and the words “ hundred and fifty acres” in line 9, and 
insert “south half of southwest quarter of northeast quarter, lots 9 
to 30, inclusive, section 17, township 142 north, range 30 west, fourth 


principal meridian.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendments. 


The question is on agreeing 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 


ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wus ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
vill. 


KLAMATH IRRIGATION DISTRICT, ORBEG, 


the Consent Calendar was the bill 
jurisdiction upon the United States 


The 
(i. R. 


next business 
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on 
conferring 
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District Court for the District of Oregon or the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine any suit or suits, actions, or proceedings 
which may be instituted or brought by the Klamath Irrigation 
District, a public corporation of the State of Oregon, or the 
State of Oregon by intervention or direct suit or suits, to set 
aside that certain contract between the United States and the 
California Oregon Power Co., dated February 24, 1917, together 
with all contracts or modifications thereof, and to set aside 
or cancel the sale made by the United States Government, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, of the so-called Ankeny 
and Keno Canals, and the lands embraced in the rights of way 
thereof, to the said California Oregon Power Co., said sale 
having been made in the year 1923. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is it the gentleman’s intention to object 
ie saehe of any explanation that may be made in favor of the 
ill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
has objected. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The gentleman from Oklahoma 
The Clerk will report the next one. 


FORT HALL INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16288) authorizing an appropriation for the survey and investi- 
gation of the placing of water on the Michaud division and 
other lands in the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment on that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. My colleague from Idaho [Mr. SmirsH] is ill 
this evening, but I think I can explain the bill briefly, so that 
it will be perfectly clear. A law three years ago was passed 
under which $700,000 was paid to the Blackfoot Indians upon 
condition that certain lands would be taken over for the Ameri- 
ean Falls Reservoir. There was also a provision by which 
certain lands could be reclaimed. There are 26,000 acres in- 
volved in this tract, but the land has not yet been surveyed, so 
that we can not know what should be allowed for the laterals 
for carrying the water to the land itself. That ought to be done 
before the Budget can submit a proper recommendation. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Mr. BHGG. Is this necessary? 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. We owe to the Indians two duties. 


One is to provide for the construction before turning over the 
land for settlement purposes, and again, to provide homes for 
the Indians when the work is completed for the American Falls 
Reservoir when the Indians will be forced from their lands, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bil? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is_ there 
request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $25,000 for surveys and investigation to determine the 
feasibility and cost of irrigating the Michaud division and other lands 
on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, and for the protection of water 


objection to the 


rights on the Blackfoot River; and the preparation of plans and 
estimates for the improvement of the Blackfoot River Channel to 


enable conservation of the waters of said river, including determina- 
tion of damage done to landowners adjacent thereto: Provided, That 
said sum, or so much thereof as may be required, shall be taken from 
the funds received from the sale of excess stored waters of the Black- 
foot Reservoir. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and for the” and strike out 
all of lines 8 and 9 on page 1 and all of lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 of page 
2 and the words “ Flatfoot Reservoir” on line 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ Provided, That said sum, or any part thereof 
that may be expended for this work, shall be reimbursable when this 
or any other division of the project for which surveys shall be made 
hereunder is adopted for construction under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and there is 
hereby created a first lien against all such lands that may be brought 
within said division or divisions of the Fort Hall preject, which lien 
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shall attach to all lands benefited from the date of the adoption of the 
particular unit of the project under which such lands lie for construc- 
tion, and said Hen shall include all expenditures made therefor and 
shall be recited in any patent issued after the adoption of any such 
unit of the project for construction.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a | 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 


(H. R. 15348) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for | 


the examination and registration of architects and to regu- 
late the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This bill simply corrects the errors 
the existing law of 1924. 
the law. It carries no appropriation and no new positions. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It carries no new jobs? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
be considered as read. 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 14, 16, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, and 30 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the examination 
and registration of architects and to regulate the practice of architec- 
ture in the District of Columbia,” approved December 13, 1924 (43 
Stat. L. pp. 714-718), be amended so that the same shall read as 
follows: 

“Suc. 14. That, except as otherwise provided in this act, any person 
wishing to practice architecture in the District of Columbia under the 
title of architect shall, before being entitled to be or be known as an 
architect, secure from such board a certificate of qualifications to prac- 
tice under the title of architect, as provided in this act. 

“Sec. 16. That no person who was engaged in the practice of archi- 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection? 


Without objection, the bill will 


tecture in the District of Columbia on December 13, 1924, shall use or | 


assume any title indicating that he or she is an architect, or any 
words, letters, or figures to indicate that the person using them is an 
architect, unless he or she shall have qualified and obtained a certificate 
of registration as an architect, or unless he or she shall, before Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, file with said board an affidavit establishing to the satisfac- 
tion of said board the fact that he or she was in practice as an architect 
in said District on and prior to December 13, 1924. Nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to prevent any person who was engaged in 
the practice of architecture in said District on and prior to December 
13, 1924, from applying to said board at any time for examination under 
this act. No firm shall be entitled to the style or designation ‘ archi- 
tect’ or ‘registered architect’ unless and until every member thereof 
shall be entitled to such designation. A corporation whose principal 
business, as shown by its charter, is the practice of architecture, may 
apply for and obtain a certificate of registration, provided all its execu- 
tive officers and directors are registered architects. The same exemp- 
tions shall apply to partnerships and corporations as apply to indi- 
viduals under this act.” 

“Sec, 19. Tiat any properly qualified person who shall have been 
actually engaged in the practice of architecture in the District of 
Columbia on December 13, 1924, may be granted a certificate of regis- 
tration without examination on condition that the applicant shall 
submit satisfactory evidence to the said board that he is qualified to 


practice architecture and by payment to the board of the fee required | 


for certificate of registration as prescribed in section 23 of this act: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent any person who was 


actually engaged in the practice of architecture under the title of archi- 
tect prior to December 13, 1924, from continuing the practice of said 
profession without a certificate of registration and without the use 


required by section 16 of this act. 

“Sec, 22. That an architect who has lawfully practiced architecture 
for a period of more than 10 years outside of the District of Columbia 
shall, except as otherwise provided in subdivision (b) of section 21, 





in 
It makes no substantial change in | 
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be required to take only a practical examination, the nature of which 
shall be prescribed by the board of examiners and registrars of 
architects. 

“Sec. 24. That all examination papers and other evidences of quali- 
fication submitted by each applicant shall be filed with the board of 
examiners and registrars of architects, and said board shall keep a 
record of its proceedings relating to the issuance, refusal, renewal, sus- 
pension, and revocation of certificates of registration. 

“The record shall also contain the name, known place of business 
and residence, and the date and number of the certificate of registra- 
tion of every registered architect entitled to practice his profession in 
the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 25. That every registered architect in the District of Colum- 


| bia, to continue the practice of his profession, shall annually, during 


the month of May, renew his certificate of registration and pay the 


| renewal fee required by section 23 of this act. 


“A person who fails to renew his certificate of registration during 
the month of May in each year may not thereafter renew his certificate 
except upon payment of the fee required by section 23 of this act for 
the restoration of an expired certificate of registration. 

“Every renewal certificate shall expire on the 30th day of April 
following the issuance.” 

“Sec. 26. ExeEMpTions: That the following shall be exempted from 
the requirements of this act: (1) Any person practicing or desiring 
to practice architecture in the District of Columbia who shall have 
made application to the board for registration as an architect and 
who shall have paid the fee provided for in section 23 of this act, 
such exemption to continue only until the board shall have denied 
such appiication; (2) any officer or employee of the United States 
or the District of Colymbia practicing architecture in that capacity 
* alone.’ 

* Suc. REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE.—That the board of exam- 
iners and registrars of architects may revoke any certificate after 30 
days’ notice, with grant of hearings to the holder thereof, if proof 
satisfactory to the board be presented in the following cases: 

“ (a) In case it is shown that the certificate was obtained through 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

“(b) In ease the holder of the certificate has been found guilty 
by said board or by a court of justice of any fraud or deceit in his 
professional practice or has’ been convicted of a felony by a 
of justice. 

“(c) In case the holder of the certificate has been found guilty by 
said board of gross incompetency or of recklessness in 
or construction of buildings. 

“(d) In case a corporation holding a certificate of registration shall 
have as one of its executive officers or directors a person not a regis- 
tered architect. 

“Sec, 28. That the proceedings for the annulment of registration 
(that is, the revocation of a certificate) shall be begun by filing written 
charges against the accused with the Board of Examiners and Regis- 
trars of Architects by the board itself or by any complainant. A copy 
of the charges, together with a notice of the time and place of hearing, 
shall be served on the accused at least 30 calendar days in advance 
of such hearing, which shall be postponed, if necessary, to give the 
requisite notice. Where personal service can not be made within the 


27. 


court 


the planning 


| District of Columbia service may be made by publication or personal 


service in accordance with such rules as the board may adopt, follow- 


| ing generally and in principle the provisions of sections 105, as amended, 


106, and 108 of the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia. At 
the hearing, the accused shall have the right to be represented by 
counsel, introduce evidence, and examine and cross-examine witnesses. 
The secretary of the board is hereby empowered to administer oaths. 
The board shall make a written report of its findings, which report, 
with a transcript of the entire record of the proceedings, shall be filed 
with the Commissioners of the District cf Columbia, and, if the board's 
finding shall be adverse to the accused, his or her certificate of regis- 
tration shall stand revoked and annulled, at the expiration of 30 days 
from the filing of such report, unless within said period of 30 days a 
writ of error shall be issued as hereinafter provided, in which event 
said certificate shall stand suspended until the final determination of 
the court of appeals upon such writ of error. If an exception is taken 
to any ruling of the board on matter of law, the exception shall be 
reduced to writing and stated in the bill of exceptions with so much 
of the evidence as may be material to the question or questions raised, 
and such bill of exceptions shall be settled by the board and signed 
by the secretary within such time as the rules of the board may pre- 
scribe. Any party aggrieved by the decision of the said board may 
seek a review thereof in the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 


| lumbia by petition under oath setting forth concisely, but clearly and 


distinctly the nature of the proceeding before said board, the trial 


|} and determination thereof, and the particular ruling upon matter of 
in any form of the title ‘ registered architect’ upon filing the affidavit | 
| sloners, 


law to which exception has been taken, said board with the commis 
with such notice to the appeals within 38 days after the 
filing of the report of said board with the commissioners, with such 
notice to the board as may be required by the rules of the court of 
appeals. If the justices shall be of the opinion that the action of the 
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beard ought to be reviewed, a writ of error shall be issued from the 
court of appeals, within such time as may be prescribed by that court, 
a transcript of the record in the case sought to be reviewed, and the 
court of appeals shatl review said record and affirm, reverse, or modify 
the judgment in accordance with law.” 

Section 29 of the said act of December 13, 1924, is repealed. A new 
section, to be numbered section 29, is hereby enacted, as follows: “ The 
said board shall have power to require the attendance of persons and 
the production of books and papers and to require such persons to 
testify in any and all matters within its jurisdiction. The chairman 
and the secretary of the board shall have power to issue subpenas, and 
upon the failure of any person to attend as a witness when duly sub- 
poenaed or to produce documents when duly directed by said board, the 
board shall have power to refer the said matter to any justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, who may order the attend- 
ance of such witness or the production of such books and papers or 
require the said witness to testify, as the case may be; and upon the 
failure of the witness to attend, to testify, or to produce such books or 
papers, as the case may be, such witness may be punished for contempt 
of court as for failure to obey a subpoena issued or to testify in a case 
pending before said court.” 

“Sec, 30. That any person who shall the title 


use ‘architect’ 
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a 


or | 


‘registered architect’ or any other words, letter, or figures, indicating | 


or intending to imply that the person using the same is an architect or | 


a registered architect, without having complied with the provisions of 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine net exceeding $200, or by imprisonment for 


not more than one year, or both, prosecution therefor to be made in the | 


name of the District of Columbia by the corporation counsel, 
who shall make any willfully false oath or affirmation 


Any per- 


son in any 


matter or proceeding required or permitted by this act shall be deemed | 
guilty of perjury and liable to the punishment therefor provided by the | 


Code of Law for the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect 
the force and validity of any act of the board of examiners and reg- 
istrars of architects performed prior to its passage. The act of De- 
cember 13, 1924, and this act may be cited and known as the architects’ 
registration act. 

With committee amendments, as follows : 


Strike out, on page 5, line 10, “‘*alone’” and insert “ alone.” 
Strike out, on page 7, line 19, and insert ‘said petition to be pre- 
sented to any justice of the court of,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


SALARIES OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 


The next. business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 16948) to increase the salaries of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

CHALLIS NATIONAL FOREST 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 139) to provide for addition of certain land to the Challis 
National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how 
much land is involved, what it is to be used for, and so forth. 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. FRENCH. There are approximately two and a half 
townships of land. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How many acres? 

Mr. FRENCH. Approximately 78,000 acres. It is now 
under the Interior Department; it is public land and it is 
proposed that it be included in the Challis National Forest. It 


has the approval of the Interior and Agriculture Departments, 
and also the approval of the Forest Commission that was ap- 
pointed under the law passed two or three years ago. I will 
say that all the land has been eliminated that was included 
in the original draft of the bill to which either department has 
made objection. 

Mr. 
reported by the 

Mr. FRENCH. 


O'CONNELL of New 
committee ? 
There is no minority report. 


York. Was this bill unanimously 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Then I object. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But I was going to explain that after- 
wards I investigated and decided it was all right. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not object: then. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the reading 
of the bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands are hereby 
added to the Challis National Forest, Idaho, and made subject to all 
laws made applicable to national forests: Beginning at the confluence 
of Thompson Creek with Salmon River, approximately in southeast 
quarter of unsurveyed section 25, township 11 north, range 16 east, 
Boise meridian ; thence in an easterly direction down Salmon River to 
west line of southwest corner of section 30, township 11 north, range 17 
east; thence south along said township line to the southwest corner of 
section 30, township 11 north, range 17 east; thence east approximately 
10 miles to northeast corner of section 34, township 11 north, range 18 
east; thence south approximately 6 miles to the’ southeast corner of 
section 34, township 10 north, range 18 east; thence west 6 miles to 
the northwest corner of section 35, township 10 north, range 17 east; 
thence south 2 miles to the southwest corner of section 2, township 9 
north, range east; thence west 1 mile to the southeast corner of 


I started to file a minority report—— 


17 
unsurveyed section 4, township 9 north, range 17 east; thence north 6 
miles to the southwest corner of section 3, township 10 north, range 
17 east; thence west 9 miles to southwest corner of section 6, un- 
surveyed township 10 north, range 16 east; thence north approximately 
2% miles to the intersection of the Salmon River with the west bound- 
ary line of unsurveyed section 30, township 11 north, range 16 east, 
Boise meridian ; thence following down the course of Salmon River in a 
general easterly direction for approximately 6 miles to the place of 
beginning, containing approximately 36,200 acres. 

Also the area described as follows: Beginning at the southeast corner 
of unsurveyed section 9, township 9 north, range 17 east, Boise 
meridian ; thence south 2 miles to the southwest corner section 22, same 
township and range above described; thence east 2 miles to the south- 
west corner of section 24, same township and range; thence north 2 
miles to the southwest corner section 12 of the surveyed portions of 
township 9 north, range 17 east; thence east 1 mile to the township 


| line at southeast corner section 12, same township and range: thence 


north along the township and range to the southwest corner of section 6, 
township 9 north, range 18 east; thence east 9 miles to southeast 
corner of section 4, township 9 north, range 19 east; thence south 5 
miles along township line to the southeast corner of unsurveyed section 


| 38, township 9 north, range 19 east; thence west 2 miles to the south- 
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east corner of section 31, township 9 north, range 19 east; thence south 
1 mile to the southeast corner of section 6, township & north, range 19 
east; thence west 6 miles along north boundary Sawtooth Forest to 
southeast corner unsurveyed section 6, township 8 north, range 18 
east; thenee north 1 mile along Sawtooth boundary to northeast corner 
section 6 In above township and range; thence west 4 miles to northwest 
corner of unsurveyed section 8, township 8 north, range 17 east; thence 


| south 2 miles to southeast corner section 9, same township and range; 





thence west 2 miles to southwest corner section 8, same township and 
range; thence north 6 miles along boundary Challis Forest to southeast 
corner unsurveyed section 7, township 9 north, range 17 east; thence 
east 2 miles along boundary to southeast corner unsurveyed section 9, 
township 9 north, range 17 east, or the place of beginning, containing 
37,760 acres. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the word “ forests” in line 5, page 1, and insert 
the following: 

“All unreserved lands lying south of Salmon River in townships 10 
and 11 north, range 16 east, Boise meridian. 

“Township 10 north, range 17 east, Boise meridian: Sections 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 15, and 22; west half section 23; sections 26, 
and 34; west half section 35. 

“Township 10 north, range 18 east, Boise meridian: South half sec- 
tion 4; sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10; west half section 15; sections 16, 


o7 
at, 


17, 18, 20, and 21. 
“Township 9 north, range 17 east, Boise meridian: Sections 3, 17, 
20; south half section 23; sections 24, 25, and 26; east half section 27; 


2° 


2 Om, 


sections 29, 
“Township 9 north, 
36, inclusive. 
“Township 9 vorth, 
33, inclusive. 


“Township 8 north, range 17 east, Boise meridian: Sections 4, 5, 8, 
and 9, 


33, 34, 35, and 36. 


range 18 east, Boise meridian: Sections 17 to 
range 19 east, Boise meridian: Sections 21, 28 


to 
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“Township 8 north, range 18 east, Boise meridian: Sections 1 to 5, 
inclusive. 
“Township 8 north, range 19 east, Boise meridian: Section 6.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 353, for the relief of the consulate general at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resoived, etc., That the consulate general at Yokohama, Japan, is 
hereby relieved from accounting for the balance of cash on hand June 
30, 1923, and for collecticns, advances of funds, and disbursements 
for the period July 1, 1923, to September 1, 1923, by reason of the 
cash on hand and all vouchers covering expenditures from cash on 
hand, cash collected, or funds advanced during the period named 
having been destroyed by earthquake and fire on September 1, 1923. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF INDEMNITY TO THE CHINESE GOVERN MENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 354, to provide for the payment of an indemnity to 
the Chinese Government for the death of Chang Lin and Tong 
Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by members of the 
armed forces of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to announce that at 12 o'clock I am goin, to raise a 
point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, there has been so much confusion 
that I do not know what the resolution is about. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is House Joint Resolution 
354, Consent Calendar No. 989. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my objection and 
will inquire how much this bill provides for and where was 
this Chinaman killed? 

Mr. BEGG. He was killed in China by American soldiers, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. While engaged in target practice. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The President of the United 
States has asked that this be paid, I understand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
Without objection, the reading of the bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
Chinese Government, as a matter of grace and without reference to the 
question of Tiability therefor, the sum of $1,000 as full indenmity for the 
death of Chang Lin, alleged to have been killed by a member of the 
United States Infantry at Leichuan, China, on May 4, 1923, for the 
benefit of the family of said Chang Lin, and the sum of $100 as full 
indemnity for the death of Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed 
by members of the crew of the U. S. 8S. Elcano while engaged in target 
practice at Hankow, China, on March 26, 1923, for the benefit of the 
father of said Tong Huan Yah, as set forth in the message of the 
President of February 8, 1927, printed as Senate Document No. 204, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, after the figures “1923,” insert the words “ the 
sum to be.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the figures “1923,” insert the words “ the 
sum to be,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 
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DEPENDENTS OF EDWIN TUCKER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 355, to provide for the payment of an indemnity to 
the British Government to compensate the dependents of Edwin 
Tucker, a British subject, who was killed by a United States 
Army ambulance in Colon, Panama. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much is involved? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the reading 
of the resolution will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby author- 
ized to be paid to the British Government, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as a matter of grace and without 
reference to the question of liability therefor, the sum of $2,500 as 
full indemnity for the death of Edwin Tucker, a British subject 
alleged to have been killed by a United States Army ambulance in 
Colon, Panama, on or about December 6, 1924, as set forth in the 
message to the President of February 5, 1927, and printed as Senate 
Document No, 202, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


CLAIM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House 
Joint Resolution 356, to provide for payment of the claim of 
the Government of China for compensation of Sun Juichin for 
injuries resulting from an assault on him by a private in the 
United States Marine Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object; 
how much is involved? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Five hundred dollars Mexican. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much would that be in American 
money? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. About. $250. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that for one of these Chinamen 
who was killed we paid $1,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that Chinaman was killed. 

Mr. COLE. That is all they asked for. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the reading 
of the resolution will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to tha 
Government of China out of any money in the Treasury not other 
wise appropriated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the 
question of liability therefor, a sum equivalent to $500 Mexican as 
full indemnity for injuries to Sun Juichin resulting from an assault 
upon him in China by a private in the United States Marine Corps 
on June 11, 1923, as recommended in the message of the President of 
February 8, 1927, printed as Senate Document No. 205, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, second session. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


SOLDIERS WHO SERVED IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13482) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to receive evidence with respect to a charge of desertion affect- 
ing certain soldiers who served in the Confederate Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL CEMETERY RESERVATION AT CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 324) authorizing the use of a portion of 
that part of the United States National Cemetery Reservation 
ut Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery wall, for a 
city pound, animal shelter, and hospital. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman reserve his objec- 
tion? 


Mr. SCHAFER. I reserve it, but I do not see why we should 
Want to have a dog pound next to a national cemetery. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. We are not having a dog pound there, 
let me explain to the gentleman. This bill is recommended by 
the Secretary of War. It is a little piece of land outside of 
the cemetery, some two or three hundred yards. The city has 
the land and is using it and they are keeping it up in splendid 
condition. There is a unanimous report from the committee 
and the Secretary of War recommends it, and I know the 
land is in good condition. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman think it is appropriate 
to have a dog pound in a national cemetery? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. It is not a dog pound. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It is just a part of the gen- 
eral arrangement there. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. There is a nice building there, put up 
by the city. The War Department did not have the legal 
right to lease it and the Secretary of War under this bil) is 
given that right. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. I regret that as a matter of principle and 
policy I have to object. 

CERTAIN LANDS IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the 
(H. R. 16472) granting certain lands to the State of California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, what are 
these lands that are to be granted? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. 
being granted to connect two very fine groves of sequoia trees— 
two of the finest groves in the world. 
people of California are purchasing these groves at a price of 
$900,000 to be presented to the people of California. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the State agree to preserve these 
trees? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. 
of the bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. And that is written in the bill? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon conveyance to and acceptance by the 
State of California of either the North Calaveras Big Tree Grove, de- 
the west half of the southwest quarter of section 14 the 
east half of the southeast quarter; the southwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter; the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
15; the north half of the northeast quarter; the southwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter; the east half of the northwest quarter of section 
22, township 5 north, range 15 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian ; 
or the South Calaveras Big Tree Grove, described as the south half of 
the northwest quarter; the north half of the southwest quarter; the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 28; the southeast 
quarter; the south half of the southwest quarter of section 29; the 
north half of the northeast quarter; the southwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter; the northwest quarter; the north half of the southwest 
quarter of section the east half of the northeast quarter; the 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter; the north half of the 
southeast quarter; the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter; the 
southwest quarter of section 31, range 5 north, range 16 
Mount Diablo base and meridian; or both of the aforesaid groves, and 
the dedication as a State park of the lands so conveyed and accepted 
by the State of California, within six years from the passage of this 
act, then the Secretary of the Interior shall, upon request of the Gov- 
ernor of California, issue a patent to the State of California for the 
following-described lands: The southeast quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 22; the north half of the southeast quarter of section 24; 


Most assuredly. That is the purpose 


scribed as 


2s) ~ 
ms 


east, 


the north half; the southwest quarter; the west half of the southeast 
; the south half; the south half of the north half; 
the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 26; the north 


quarter of section 25 


Mr. Speaker, these are certain lands’ 


The public-spirited | 
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half of the northeast quarter of section 35, township 5 north, range 
15 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian; the southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 31, township 5 north, range 16 east, 
Mount Diablo base and meridian, 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance hereby authorized shall be subject to 
the right of the United States to occupy or to authorize the occupancy 
of so much of the conveyed lands as may be required for rights of 
way for roads, trails, railroads, transmission lines,’ conduits, or reser- 
voirs constructed and maintained by or under the United States: Pro 
vided, That the said State of California shall not have the right to 
sell or convey the land aequired under the provisions of this act, or 
any part thereof, or to devote said land to other than State park 
purposes, and if the said land is sold or conveyed or is used for other 
than State park purposes, contrary to the provisions of this act, the 
part so conveyed or used shall revert to the United States; the con- 
ditions and reservation herein provided for te be expressed in the 
patent. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FORT BAKER MILITARY RESERVATION, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16469) authorizing an appropriation for the repair and 
resurfacing of roads on the Fort Baker Military Reservation, 
Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


| the sum of $35,000 for the repair and resurfacing of the roads on the 


bill | 





Fort Baker Military Reservation, Calif. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALLOWING THE RANK, PAY, AND ALLOWANCE OF COLONEL, MEDICAL 
CORPS, TO PERSONAL PHYSICIAN TO THE PRESIDENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 17072) allowing. the rank, pay, and allowance of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, to medical officer assigned to duty as 
personal physician to the President. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


/ ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to get some information on this new 
office. I would like some one to tell me why we are establish- 
ing, perhaps, a new position under this bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I will say that this seems to 
be not an extreme or irrational proposition. Formerly this po- 
sition was occupied by a brigadier general. For the proposed 
occupant to be only a colonel is reasonably modest. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Why not make him a briga- 
dier general? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Because it would cost a little more. 

Mr. REECH. This is not a new office. 

Mr. PARKS. Why the necessity of this bill, then? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Every President has had this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. be 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the officer of the Medical Corps of the Army 
who is assigned to duty as the personal physician for the President 
shall have the rank, pay, and allowance of a colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, effective from date of such assignment. 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, the word “allowance” both in 
the title and in the body of the bill should be “ allowances.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the cor- 
rection will be made. 

There was no objection? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL CEMETERY RESERVATION, CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 


Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 1006, House Joint Resolution 324 as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has withdrawn his objection. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. I felt that if the gentleman wanted a dog 
pound in the cemetery grounds that I would not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution authorizing the use of a portion of that part of the 
West National Cemetery Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying 
outside the cemetery wall for a city pound, animal shelter, and 
hospital 3 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, author- 

ized upon request made by the mayor and board of commissioners of 

the city of Chattanooga, Tenn., to grant permission to the Humane 

Educational Society of Chattanooga, Tenn., a corporation, to occupy 

and use, for the purpose of establishing and operating thereon a city 

pound, animal shelter, and hospital, such portion of the National 

Cemetery Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside of the 

cemetery inclosure on the west side of Central Avenue as may be 

designated by the Secretary of War and upon such conditions and 
subject to such regulations and restrictions as he may prescribe: 

Provided, That this resolution shall not be construed to pass any title 

to property or rights in the said land and that the ownership and 

control thereof shall remain in the United States and the land shall 
be subject to such uses for military or other purposes of the United 

States as the Secretary of War may direct. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SANITARY HOSPITAL AT NATIONAL HOME FOR VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 
AT DAYTON, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 17201) authorizing the erection of a sanitary fireproof 
hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers be, and it is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be erected at the Central Branch of said home 
at Dayton, Ohio, on land pow owned by the United States, a sanitary 
fireproof hospital of a capacity for 500 beds. Such hospital shall 
include all the necessary buildings with the appropriate mechanical 
equipment, including roads and trackage facilities leading thereto, 
for the accommodation of patients, and storage, laundry, and necessary 


furniture equipment, and accessories, as may be approved by the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, 


Sec. 2. That in addition to the persons now by law entitled to the 
privileges of treatment in this hospital when constructed there shall 
be admitted and treated honorably discharged nurses (female) who 
have served with the armed forces of the United States ih any war 
and who are disabled by diseases or wounds and by reason of such 


disability are either temporarily or permanently incapacitated from 
earning a living. 
Sec. 3. That in carrying the foregoing authorization into effect 


the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the con- 
struction of the plant, or to purchase materials in the open market 
or otherwise, and to employ laborers and mechanics for the construc- 
tion of the plant complete at a limit of cost not te exceed $1,500,000 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


COMPACT BETWEEN THE STATES OF WASHINGTON, 
AND MONTANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 346) extending the provisions of the acts of 
March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact 
between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana for allocating the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous conselt that a similar joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) be 
substituted for the House joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the act of March 4, 1925, 
entitled “An act to permit a compact or agreement between the States 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition 
and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes,” and the act of April 13, 1926, entitled 


IDAHO, OREGON, 
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“An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with the 
States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington in 
the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
purposes, and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” 
extended in all their provisions to December 31, 1930. 


allocation of 
and for other 
be continued and 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The House bill was laid on the table. 


FORT DONELSON NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the 
(H. R. 11324) to establish a national military park at 
battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War: 

(1) A commissioned officer of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army; 

(2) 
forces 


bill 
the 


A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the military 
of the United States; and 

(3) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the military 
forces of the Confederate States of America. 

Sec. 2. In appointing the members of the commission created by sec- 
tion 1 of this act the Secretary of War shall, as far as practicable, 
select persons familiar with the terrain of the battle field of Fort 
Donelson, Tenn., and the historical events associated therewith. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to inspect the battle field of Fort 
Donelson, Tenn., and to carefully study the available records and 
historical data with respect to the location and movement of a‘l troops 
which engaged in the Battle of Fort Donelson, and the important events 
connected therewith, with a view of preserving and marki-g such 
field for historical and professional military study. The commission 
shall submit a report of its findings and recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of War not later than December 1, 1926. Such report shall 
describe the portion or portions of land within the area of the battle 
field which the commission thinks should be acquired and embraced in 
a national park and the price at which such land can be purct-sed and 
its reasonable market value; the report of the commission shall also 
embrace a map or maps showing the lines of battle and the locations 
of all troops engaged in the Battle of Fort Donelson and the location 
of the land which it recommends be acquired for the national park; 
the report of the commission shall contain recommendations for the 
location of historical tablets at such points on the battle field, both 
within and without the land to be acquired for the park, as they may 
deem fitting and necessary to clearly designate positions and movements 


of troops and important events connected with the Battle of Fort 
Donelson. 
Sec. 4. The Secretary of War is authorized to assign any officials 


of the War Department to the assistance of the commission if he deems 
it advisable. He is authorized to pay the reasonable expenses of the 
commission and their assistants incurred in the actual performance of 
the duties herein imposed upon them. 

Sec. 5. That, upon receipt of the report 
Secretary of War be, and he is 
acquire, by purchase, when 


of said 
hereby, authorized 
purehasable at prices deemed by him 
reasonable, otherwise by condemnation, such tract or tracts of lands 
as are recommended by the commission as necessary and desirable 
for a national park; to establish and substantially mark the boundaries 
of the said park; to definitely mark all lines of battle and locations 
of troops within the boundaries of the park and erect substantial 
historical tablets at such points within the park and in the vicinity 
of the and 


commission, the 
and directed to 


park its approaches as are recommended by the com- 
mission, together with such other points as the Secretary of War 
may deem appropriate: Provided, That the entire cost of acquiring 


said land, including cost of condemnation p@@teedings, if any, ascertain- 
ment of title, surveys, and compensation for the land, the of 
marking the battle field, and the expenses of the commission, shall not 
exceed the sum of $50,000. 

Sec. 6. That, upon the ceding of jurisdiction by the legislature of 
the State of Tennessee and the report of the Attorney General of the 
United States that a perfect title has been acquired, the lands acquired 
under the provisions of this act, together with the area already inclosed 
within the national cemetery at the battle field of Fort Donelson are 
hereby declared to be a national park, to be known as the Fort Donel- 
son National Park. 

Sec. 7. That the said Fort Donelson National Park shail be under 
the control of the Secretary of War, and he is hereby authorized to 
make all needed regulations for the care of the park. The super 
intendent of the Fort Donelson National Cemetery shall likewise be 


cost 
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the superintendent of and have the custody and care of the Fort 
Jionelson National Vark, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into 


agreements, upon such nominal terms as he may prescribe, with such 
present owners of the land as may desire to remain upon it, to occupy 
and cultivate their present holdings, upon condition that they will 
preserve the present buildings and roads, and the present outlines of 


field and forest, and that they will only cut trees or underbrush under 
such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, and that they will 
assist in caring for and protecting all tablets, monuments, or such 
other artificial works as may from time to time be erected by proper 
authority. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be lawful for the authorities of any State hav- 
ing troops engaged in the Battle of Fort Donelson to enter upon the 
lands and approaches of the Fort Donelson National Park for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and marking the lines of battle of troops engaged 
therein: Provided, That before any such lines are permanently desig- 
nated, the position of the lines and the proposed methods of marking 
them by monuments, tablets, or otherwise shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of War, and sball first receive the written approval of the 
Secretary. 

Suc. 10. That if any person shall willfully destroy, mutilate, deface, 
injure, or remove any monument, column, statue, memorial structure, or 
work of art that shall be erected or placed upon the grounds of the 
park by lawful authority, or shall willfully destroy or remove any fence, 
railing, inclosure, or other work for the protection or ornament of said 
park, or any portion thereof, or shall willfully destroy, cut, hack, bark, 
break down, or otherwise injure any tree, bush, or shrubbery that may 
be growing upon said park, or shall cut down or fell or remove any 
timber, battle relic, tree, or trees growing or being upon such park, 
except by permission of the Secretary of War, or shall willfully remove 
or destroy any breastworks, earthworks, walls, or other defenses or 
shelter, or any part thereof, constructed by the armies formerly engaged 
in the battle on the lands or approaches to the park, any person so 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon cenviction thereof 
before any court of competent jurisdiction shall for each and every 
such offense be fined not less than $5 nor more than $100. 

Sec. 11. That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended for the 
purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 
On pages 4 and 6 strike out * $100,000" and insert “ $50,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
EQUALIZING PAY OF OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORPS WITH OFFICERS 

OF CORRESPONDING SERVICE IN THE NAVY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
hk. 9464) to equalize the pay of certain officers of the Marine 
Corps with that of officers of corresponding service in the 
Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas and Mr. LaGUARDIA objected. 
DAIRYING AND LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION NEAR COLUMBIA, 8, C, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 171388) authorizing an appropriation to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I will, but I am going to object. 

Mr. FULMBR. I have been sitting quietly without any in- 
terference, and we have had a lot of it. This is a very im- 
portant bill, and 1 wou'@ like to make a very short statement. 
1 want to ask the gentleman why he objects to the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman does not want to be cross-exam- 
ined, 

Mr. FULMER. The Agricultural Committee of the House 
reported this unanimously, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
has given his approval of it. General Lord and the President 
have said that it does not interfere with his plan of economy. 
I say to the gentleman that down in South Carolina, because 
of the great depression there there is great need of this ex- 
periment station. It is a very important bill for the people 
of my State who are now suffering. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Did the Committee on Agriculture hold full 
hearings on this? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes; and reported it unanimously. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has a long letter in the report about 
it and the Budget Commission has passed it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. FutmER, the 
bill was ordered to retain its place on the calendar. 


LAYING OF PIPE FOR TRANSMISSION OF STEAM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16920) granting permission for the laying of pipes for 
the transmission of steam along the alley between lots Nos. 
5 and 32 in square No. 225. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to grant permission for 
the laying of pipes for the transmission of steam across and along 
the alley between lots Nos. 5 and 32, in square No. 225, subject to 
the condition that the work shall be performed under the direction 
and inspection of said commissioners and all costs incident thereto, 
including the cost of replacing any pavement disturbed thereby, shal! 
be paid by the pernrittee in accordance with the third paragraph of 
the act approved May 26, 1900 (U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 31, p. 217): Pro 
vided, That the other conditions imposed by section 1 of said act shall 
not apply to any permit which may be granted hereunder. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed, 
was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT AS WARRANT OFFICERS OF CERTAIN PERSONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 14834) to provide for appointment as warrant officers 
of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status caused 
by military service rendered by them as commissioned officers 
during the World War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of War reports 
that this bill is in conflict with the financial program and 
policy of the President. That being the case, as I am one 
who backs up the President in his financial policy, I object. 


WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15654) to amend section 2 of the act of March 3, 1905, 
entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reser 
vation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appropriations to 
carry the same into effect.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 2 ef chapter 1452 of the Statutes of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress (33 Stat. L. p. 1021), being “An act to ratify 
and amend an agreement with the Indians on the Shoshone or Wind 
River Indian Reservation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appro 
priations to carry the same into effect,” as amended by Joint Resolution 
No. 12 of the Fifty-ninth Congress (34 Stat. L. p. 825) and chapter 
197 of the Statutes of the Sixtieth Congress (35 Stat. L. p. 650), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended as follows: 

“That the time for making entry and payment for coal and mineral 
lands located under the act of March 3, 1905, shall be extended for the 
period of 10 years from the date of approval of this act; and any 
right, title, or interest in any such coal or mineral lands acquired 
heretofore under the provisions of the said act of March 3, 1905, 
and the mineral land and mining laws and regulations of the United 
States, and not perfected by entry and payment, but subsisting in 
full force and effect in so far as compliance with the requirements of 
the said mineral land and mining laws and regulations are concerned, 
shall, notwithstanding the fact that five years may have elapsed since 
the location of any claim, continue in full force and effect, without any 
diminution whatsoever of the right, title, or interest on account of 
failure to make entry and payment within five years from the date of 
the location of such claim.” 


st 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out “the date of the approval of this act” 

nd insert “ July 1, 1927.” 

Line 21, after the word “claim” insert: Provided, That the extension 
time hereby granted shall not apply to mineral lands of coal, oil, 

nd gas. And provided further, That this act shall not be construed 
reviving any placer mineral location which has lost its validity 
cause of failure to comply with the Federal and State laws. 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ERIDGE ACROSS TRINITY RIVER, HOOPA VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, 
CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10977) authorizing an appropriation of $70,000 for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Trinity River and a road to 
connect therewith within the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, 
Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? ‘ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I intend to object, though 


I shall have no objection to the bill being passed over without | 


prejudice and retaining its place on the calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, does the gen- 
tleman from Michigan know that the President is in favor of 
this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
dent knows about it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. He must know something 
about it, or he would not give his approval, and the Director 
of the Budget approves it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have said that I would not 
object to its retaining its place on the calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill retain its place on the 
calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TO ESTABLISH A DAIRY EXPERIMENT STATION NEAR COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago I objected to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 17138) authorizing an appropria- 
tion to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, the bill of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Futmegr], knowing 
there was another bill three or four bills further on on the 
calendar to establish an experiment station. I had O. K’'d 
the latter one and had a note to stop the first one, because I 
could not see any necessity for two. The gentleman now tells 
me that he wants the second one stopped and the first one 
put through. I am not averse to letting him have the one he 
wants particularly when the first one costs half as much money 
as the other. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to return to 
Calendar No, 1083, H. R. 17188, and I withdraw my objec- 
tion to that, with the understanding that the other bill is not 
to be passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to return to calendar No. 1033, H. R. 17138, 
uuthorizing an appropriation to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with the South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


I am not sure just how much the Presi- 


Is there objection 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $50,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station and/or other 
agencies in making investigations and experiments in dairying and live- 
stock industries and of the problems pertaining to the establishment and 
development of such industries, including cropping systems, soil im- 
provement, and farm organization studies of such industries, and for 
demonstration, assistance, and service in developing the agriculture of 
the Sand Hill region of the Southeast. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
Was laid on the table. 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, so that we will not get confused 
about it, I will now ask unanimous consent that calendar No. 
1041, H. R. 7266, to provide for the establishment of a dairying 
and livestock experiment station at or near Columbia, S. C., be 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WISCONSIN POTTAWATTOMIE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16292) to appropriate treaty funds due the Wisconsin 
Pottawattomie Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,839, 
being the unappropriated balance of the total amdtnt of $447,339 due 
the Wisconsin Pottawattomie Indians of Wisconsin and Michigan under 
the treaty of September 27, 1833 (7 Stat. L. p. 442), and the act of 
June 25, 1864 (13 Stat. L. p. 172), as set out in House Document No. 
830, Sixtieth Congress, first session: Provided, That the unexpended 
balances of $37,044.55 in the appropriations made for said Indians by 
the acts of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 156), May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. 
L. p. 589), and June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L. p. 29), and which have 
reverted to the Treasury, are hereby reappropriated; and that said 
sums, together with the unexpended balance of $4,347.73 in the appro- 
priation for the purchase of land for said Indians made by the act of 
June 30, 1913 (38 Stat. L. p. 102), shall be subject to expenditure for 
their benefit or payment to them, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Without objection, it is so 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words “ authorized 
to be.” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words “ authorized 
to be.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


APPROPRIATION OF CERTAIN FUNDS FOR WOOL STANDARDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15476) to authorize the appropriation for use by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of certain funds for wool standards, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the. bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause) the Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture, for the pur- 
poses hereinafter stated, all funds heretofore or hereafter collected 
by suit, or otherwise, pursuant to apprepriations for the completion 
of the work of the domestic wool section of the War Industries Board, 
and for enforcing Government regulations for handling the wool clip 
of 1918 as established by the wool division of said board, pursuant to 
the Executive order dated December 31, 1918, transferring such work 
to the Bureau of Markets, now a part of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture, and for continuing as 
far as practicable the distribution among the growers of the wool 
clip of 1918 of all sums heretofore or hereafter collected or recovered 
with or without suit by the Government from all persons, firms, or 
corporations which handled any part of the wool clip of 1918, which 
he finds it impracticable to distribute among said growers, provided 
that not to exceed $50,000 may be expended in any fiscal year. 

Sec. 2. Said funds may be used for the purpose of acquiring and 
diffusing among the people of the United States useful information 
relative to the standardization, grading, preparation for market, mar- 
keting, utilization, transportation, handling, and distribution of wool, 
and of approved methods and practices relative thereto, including the 
demonstration and promotion of the use of grades for wool in accord- 
with standards therefor which the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to establish. Said funds may be used for the grading 
of wool, and for such grading or other service rendered hereunder 
reasonable fees may be charged, and provided further that hereafter 
reasonable charges may be made for practical forms of grades for wool. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regu- 
lations as he deems advisable for carrying out any of the provisions 
of this act. All receipts hereunder shall be deposited in the Treasury 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 


(After a 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 

EXTENDING C. 0. D, SERVICE TO FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(TH. R. 14701) to extend collect-on-delivery service and limits of 
indemnity to third and fourth class domestic parcels on which 
the first-class rate of postage is paid. 

The Clerk read the title ofthe bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is an amendment which I sug- 
gested. Do I understand the gentleman is going to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. FOSS Yes 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 8 of the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other 
approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. pp. 557, 558, 559), with 
to the insurance and collect-on-delivery services, and the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to extend the insurance and collect- 
on-delivery to third-class mail, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. pp. 652, 653), and the further provisions 
of section 211, paragraph (c), of the act entitled “An act reclassify- 
ing the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, in- 
creasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 1069), are hereby 
extended so as to authorize the Postmaster General to provide collect- 
on-delivery service for sealed domestic mail matter of the third and 
fourth classes bearing postage at the first-class rate, and to fix the 
fees and limits of indemnity for such service. 


Mr. FOSS. I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, 


The Chair hears no objection. 


purposes,” 


respect 


service 


” 


line 13, after the word “ service,” strike out the period and 


insert “as prescribed by law.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 
DEMURRAGE ON UNDELIVERED C. 0. D, PARCELS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14703) to authorize the Postmaster General to impose demur- 
rage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I also have 
an amendment which I suggested to the gentleman the last 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe any collect-on-delivery parcel which the addressee 
fails to remove from the office within such reasonable time as 
may be prescribed by the Postmaster General, may be returned to 
the charged with the return postage, whether or not such 
parcel any specified time limit for delivery, and a reasonable 
demurrage charge may be collected when delivery has not been made to 
either the the sender until after the expiration of the 

prescribed period. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ within,” insert “10 days or such 
further,” so the same will read “within 10 days or such further rea- 
sonable time as may be prescribed by the Postmaster General.” 


Is there objection? [After a 


post 


sender, 
bears 


addressee or 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 
APPOLNTMENT OF STENOGRAPHERS IN COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5564) to authorize the appointment of stenographers in 
the courts of the United States and to fix their duties and 
compensation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have an amendment which I spoke to the gentleman froy) 
Massachusetts about and be said it was satisfactory. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, under the 
provisions of this bill the court can appoint as many stenov- 
raphers as it sees fit, and it ought to be eliminated from tle 
bill. There would be no objection to the court having a stenog- 
rapher, but not to give the court blanket authority to appoint 
as inany as he sees fit. That ought not to be in this legislation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have an amendment which will provide 
for the appointment of these stenographers in accordance with 
the civil service law. 

Mr. BLANTON. They ought not to be given the authority to 
appoint any number at will, because—— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois and Mr, LAGUARDIA objected. 


REHABILITATE PICATINNY ARSENAL, N, J. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1711) to authorize an appropriation to rehabilitate the 
Picatinny Arsenal, in New Jersey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Will the gentleman reserve the right to 
object? 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill involves $2,341,000. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. The Assistant Secretary of War says it is 
very necessary that something be done in regard to the matter. 
This arsenal was injured by a terrific explosion at Lake Den- 
mark contiguous thereto by a storm July 10, and they are just 
hanging on—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the distinguished gentle- 
man that I have such a high regard for him personally that I 
am not going to stand in the way of his bill. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


TRANSFER OF NIOBRARA ISLAND TO THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


The Clerk will report the next 


The next business en the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
16918) to authorize the city of Niobrara, Nebr., to transfer 
Niobrara Island to the State of Nebraska. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. - 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unuani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the United States is hereby 
granted to the city of Niobrara, Nebr., to transfer to the State of 
Nebraska all the right, title, and interest of such city in and to 
Niobrara Island, an island in the Niobrara River, if the State of 
Nebraska, before: the expiration of five years from the date of the 
enactment of this act, formally accepts such island subject to the same 
conditions (except the condition as to time of acceptance) as are im- 
posed by seetion 21 of the act entitled “An act to divide a portion 
of the reservation of the Sioux Nation of Indians in Dakota into 
separate reservations and to secure the relinquishment of the Indian 
title to the remainder, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 
1889, in respect of the donation to the city of Niobrara of such island. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection to the pres: 


The question is on the en- 


grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
next bill. 


The Clerk will report the 
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STATISTICS OF TOBACCO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16350) to provide for the collection and publication of 
statistics of tobacco by the Department of Agriculture. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, is that the one 
requiring wholesale dealers to report? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, that bill has been rereported, 
with a report from the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My information is that it 
was reported with amendments that were satisfactory to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FORT. Is it the bill in question? The bill has not been 
reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is the latest bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
bill be read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is | 


hereby, authorized and directed to collect and publish statistics of the 
quantity of leaf tobacco in all forms in the United States, in the 
possession of dealers, manufacturers, growers’ cooperative associa- 
tions, warehousemen, brokers, holders, or owners, other than the 
original growers of tobacco. The statistics shall show the quantity of 
tobacco in such detail as to types and groups of grades as the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture shall deem to be practical and necessary for the | 


purposes of this act, and said statistics shall show the stocks of 
tobacco of the last four crop years, including therein the production 
of the year of the report, which shall be known as new crops, sepa- 
rately from the stocks of previous years, which shall be known as 
old crops, and shall be summarized as of January 1, April 1, July 1, 
and October 1 of each year: Provided, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall not be required to collect statistics of leaf tobacco from 
any manufacturer of tobacco who in the preceding calendar year, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, manu- 
factured less than 50,000 pounds of tobacco, or from any manufac- 
turer of cigars who during the preceding calendar year manufactured 
less than 250,000 cigars, or from any manufacturer of cigarettes, who, 
during the preceding calendar year manufactured less than 1,000,000 


| 
cigarettes, or from any dealer in leaf tobacco who, on the average, | 


had less than 50,000 pounds in stock at the ends of the four quarters 
of the preceding calendar year. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall establish standards for 
the classification of tobacco. He shall specify the types and groups 
of grades which shall be included in the returns required by this act. 
Such returns shall show the quantity of tobacco by such types and 
groups of grades for new and old crops separately. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall prepare appropriate blanks upon which the returns 
shall be made and shall, upon request, furnish copies to persons who 
are required by this act to make returns. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of every dealer, manufacturer, growers’ 
cooperative association, warehouseman, broker, holder, or owner, other 
than the original grower, except such persons as are excluded by the 
proviso to section 1 of this act, to furnish within 10 days after Janu- 
ary 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 of each year, completely and 
correctly to the best of his knowledge, a report of the quantity of leaf 
tobacco on hand, segregated in accordance with the blanks furnished 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Any person, firm, association, or 
corporation required by this act to furnish a report, and any officer, 
agent, or employee thereof who shall refuse or willfully neglect to 
furnish any of the information required by this act, or shall willfully 
give answers that are false or misleading, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $300 
or more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both 

Sec. 4. The word “ person” as used in this act shall be held to 
embrace also any partnership, corporation, asseciation, or other legal 
entity. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture shall have access to the tobacco 
records of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and of the several 
collectors of internal revenue for the purpose of obtaining lists of the 
persons subject to this act and for the purpose of aiding the collection 
of the information herein required, and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and the several collectors of internal revenue shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in effectuating the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 6. The returns herein provided for shall be made under oath 
before a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue, a postmaster, 
assistant postmaster, or any one authorized to administer oaths by 
State or Federal law. 

Sec. 7, The act approved April 30, 1912, providing for the collec 
tion of tobacco statistics by the Bureau of the Census is hereby 
repealed, 


It has been changed. | 
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Sec. 8. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or cireumstance is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 
provisions t» other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 4, line 14, insert the following: 

“Sec. 7. That the information furnished under the provisions of this 
act shall be used only for the statistical purposes for which it is 
supplied. No publication shall be made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture whereby the data furnished by any’particular establishment can 
be identified, nor shall the Secretary of Agriculture permit anyone 


| other than the sworn employees of the Department of Agriculture to 
examine the individual reports.” 


Page 4, line 22, strike out “7” and insert “8.” 
Page 5, line 1, strike out “8” and insert “9.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT AND DEMONSTRATION WORK IN THE 
GREAT PLAINS AREA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
17227) providing for horticultural experiment and demonstra- 
tion work in the southern Great Plains area. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
question of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause such shade, ornamental, fruit, and shelter 
belt trees, shrubs and vines as are adapted to the conditions and needs 
of the southern Great Plains area, comprised of those parts of the 
States of Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico lying west of the ninety-eighth meridian and east of the 5,000- 
foot contour line, to be propagated at one of the existing field stations 
of the Department of Agriculture in such area, and seedlings and cut- 
tings and seeds of such trees, shrubs, and vines to be distributed free of 
charge under such regulations as he may prescribe for experimental and 
demonstration purposes within such area. 

Sec. 2. That for carrying out the purposes of this act, including pur- 
chase of land and erection of buildings, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page 2, line 7, strike out “ $50,000” and insert “ $35,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

ACTING DISBURSING OFFICER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16655) to authorize the designation of persons to act 
for disbursing officers and others charged with the disburse- 
ment of public moneys of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Is there objection to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That any disbursing clerk, or officer, person, or 
agent who may be charged with the disbursement of public moneys of the 
United States, exclusive of officers and employees of the Post Office 
Department, may, when considered necessary and approved in writing 
by the head of the executive department, or the independent bureau, 
establishment, or office in which he is employed, authorize a deputy 
or deputies, a supervisory officer or officers, or a clerk or clerks in his 
office to act for him, and may authorize one or more of such officers or 
clerks to issue and sign checks for, and in the name of the disbursing 
clerk, or officer, person, or agent for whom they are acting. The offi- 
cial bond given by the regularly designated, appointed, and qualified 
disbursing clerk, or officer, person, or agent shall be held to cover and 
apply to the act or acts of the person or persons so authorized to act 
for him in such cases: Provided, however, That the written consent 
of the surety or sureties shall be secured where such bond has already 
been executed prior to the date of approval of this act. Except where 
officers or employees are authorized under specific legislation to act for 
disbursing clerks and others charged with the disbursement of public 
moneys and are not required thereunder to furnish bond, such acting 
disbursing clerks, or officers, persons, or agents shall be required to 
give bond in such amount as may be considered necessary by the head 
of the executive department, or the independent bureau, establishment, 
or office in which he is employed, the form of bond to be that pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Such acting disbursing 
clerks, or officers, persons, or agents shall, for the time being, be sub- 
ject to all the liabilities and penalties prescribed by law for official 
misconduct in like cases of the person for whom they are acting. 


Mr. GRAHAM, 
to offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mittee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 10, after the word “ Act,” strike out the remainder 
of the line and strike out lines 11, 12, and 13 and the words “ furnish 
bond” on line 14; and on line 15, after the word “ bond,” imsert “ to 
the principal, and where the principal’s bond is not executed by per- 
sonal Sureties the bond shall be given by the same surety that executed 
the principal's bond.” 

On line 23, after the word “ acting,” insert “ The provisions of this 
act shall net be held to modify or repeal existing specific legislation 
under authority of which a deputy or other person may act for and 
sign official checks in the name of any disbursing clerk or officer, person 
or agent who may be charged with the disbursement of public moneys 
of the United States.” 


Mr. Speaker, I have committee amendments 


The Clerk will report the com- 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed . 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PUNISHMENT OF PERSONS ESCAPING 
INSTITUTIONS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15975) providing for the punishment of persons escaping 
from Federal penal or correctional institutions, and for other 
purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill will be dispensed with. 
There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 


FROM FEDERAL PENAL 


Without objection the reading 


Be it enacted, etc., That if any person convicted of an offense against 
Federal statutes, committed to any Federal penal or correctional {n- 
stitution, or any State, county, or other institution designated as a 
place for the inearceration of Federal prisoners or being conveyed to 
or from such institution, shall break such prison and escape therefrom 
or shall escape from the custody of any official or employee conveying 
such person to or from such institution or shall escape from or leave 
without due authority any building, camp, farm, garden, city, town, 
road, street, or any place whatsoever in which such person is placed 
or to which such person is directed or permitted to go or in which 
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such person is allowed te be by the warden or any other officer or 
employee of the prison, whether inside or outside of the prison walls 
or grounds, such person shall be deemed guilty of an escape and shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by imprisonment for a term not to exceed 
five years, to commence from and after the expiration of the term of 
previous sentence: Provided, That in order to constitute an escape 
under the provisions of this act it is not necessary that the prisoner 
be within any walls or inclosure nor that there shall be any actual 
breaking nor that such prisoner be in the presence or actual custody 
of any officer or other person, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 13486) to protect trade-marks used in commerce, to 
authorize the registration of such trade-marks, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

SALARIES OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16022) to increase the salaries of the Assistant to the 
Attorney General and the Assistant Attorneys General. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BARRACKS AT FORT JAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 17182) authorizing construction of barracks at Fort 
Jay, Governors Island, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to con- 
struct barracks at Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y., for a _ regi- 
ment of Infantry, less one battalion, at a cost not exceeding $1,086,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. At 
the end of line 6 strike out the period, insert a colon, and add 
the following proviso, to wit: 


Provided, That such sum shall be paid from the proceeds of the 
sale of surplus property, known as the military post construction fund. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman now propose to 
appropriate this money out of those funds? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘To authorize it to be done. 
them a great big fund. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I know we have. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is an attempt on their part to get 
out of using that fund and take this money out of the Treasury. 
This is merely a direction to the Committee on Appropriations 
when they go to appropriate this money to take it out of this 
fund. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am in sympathy with what the gentle- 
man wants to do, because the gentleman will recall I opposed 
the sale of the property. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is merely to instruct the Committee 
on Appropriations to take it out of that fund. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But what they have done with the fund 
is this: They have allocated all of that fund, and they are 
building now with additional appropriations. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know, but we ought to stop that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you do that in this instance, they will 
not be able to build. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes, they will, because they are selling 
surplus property all the time. I think this is a good amend- 
ment and it ought to be adopted, because they have on hand a 
tremendous big lot of property and a lot of funds. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I agree with what the gentleman is try- 


We have given 


ing to do, but they have allocated all of that money. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 








The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: At the end of line 6 after the 


figures strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following 
proviso : 

“ provided, That such sum shall be paid from the proceeds of the 
sale of surplus property known as the Military Post Construction 
Fund.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 13, noes 29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the consideration of H. R. 13486, to protect trade- 
marks used in commerce, to authorize the registration of such 
trade-marks, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to return to the consideration of H. R. 
13486. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. This is H. R. 13486, which was objected to 
by Mr. SCHAFER. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. VESTAL. 


Is that the Vincent bill? 
This is the trade-mark bill. 
Mr. BLANTON. Is it the Vincent bill? 
Mr. VESTAL. No. 
Mr. BLANTON. This is the Vestal bill? 
Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the owner of a trade-mark in use in com- 
meree within the control of Congress may register such trade-mark— 

A. By filifg in the Patent Office— 

(a) A written application addressed to the commissioner, signed 
and verified by the applicant, before any officer mentioned in section 
15 (b), stating the applicant’s name, citizenship, domicile, residence, 
and business address, upon what goods the trade-mark is used, the 
duration of such use, how the right was acquired, and, if by succes- 
sion or assignment, from whom, and upon information and belief that 
the applicant is entitled to the exclusive use of the trade-mark in 
the United States, and that the applicant is using it in commerce. 
A descripion of the trade-mark may be included if desired by the appli- 
cant or required by the commission ; 

(b) A drawing of the trade-mark; and 

(c) Such number of specimens or facsimiles of the trade-mark as 
actually used as may be required by the commissioner ; 

B. By paying into the Patent Office the sum of $10; and 

C. By complying with such rules or regulations not inconsistent with 
law as may be prescribed by the commissioner. 

Sec. 2. No mark by which the goods to which it is applied by the 
applicant may be distinguished as to source or origin shall be refused 
registration as a trade-mark on account of its nature unless it— 

(a) Consists of or comprises immoral or scandalous matter. 

(b) Consists of or comprises the flag or coat of arms or other in- 
signia of the United States, or of any State or municipality, or of 
any foreign nation, or any simulation thereof. 

(ec) Consists of or comprises the portrait or signature of a living 
individual unless by his written consent, or the portrait or signature 
of any deceased President of the United States during the life of 
his widow, if any, unless by her written consent. 

(d) Consists of or comprises a mark which so resembles a trade- 
mark previously used by another as to be likely, when applied to the 
goods of the applicant, to cause confusion or mistake or to deceive 
purchasers as to their source or origin. 

When such previously used trade-mark is applied to merchandise of 
the same descriptive properties it shall constitute prima facie grounds 
for refusing registration. 

(e) Consists of a mark which when applied to the goods of the 
applicant has merely a descriptive or geographical meaning or is 
merely a surname. 

Rejection on any of the foregoing grounds shall 
rebuttal by evidence of relevant facts. 

(f) Except as expressly excluded in paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) of this section, nothing herein shall prevent the registration of 


be subject to 
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any mark used as a trade-mark by the applicant in commerce which, 
in accordance with the principles of common law, has acquired a 
secondary meaning distinguishing the applicant's goods. Substan- 
tially. exclusive use as a trade-mark for five years preceding application 
shall be prima facie evidence of secondary meaning. 

(g) Registrations of a mark except under paragraph (f) of this 
section shall be prima facie evidence of ownership as of the date the 
application was filed. Registration of a mark by virtue of paragraph 
(f) shall be prima facie evidence of the right as of the date the 
application was filed to prevent others from using the mark in a 
manner likely to cause confusion or mistake or to deceive purchasers 
as to the source or origin of the goods. 

Sec. 3. In addition to the registration provided in sections 1 and 
2 of this act, the commissioner shall keep a register of— 

(a) All marks communicated to him by the international bureaus 
provided for by the convention for the protection of trade-marks 
and commercial names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, 
in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, in connection with which 
the fee of $50 gold for the international registration established by 
article 2 of that convention has been paid, which communication and 
register shall show a facsimile of the mark; the name and residence 
of the registrant; the number, date, and place of the first registration 
of the mark in the country in which the owner has his main place of 
business or where he manufactures the product on which the mark is 
used, including the date on which application for such registration 
was filed and the term of such registration; a list of goods to which 
the mark is applied as shown by such registration; and such other 
data as may be required by the commissioner concerning the mark. 

Owners of marks so registered, being domiciled in any country which 
is a party to said convention, shall enjoy, while the registration remains 
in force, all the rights and benefits conferred by said convention. 

(b) In addition to the registrations hereinbefore provided for, the 
commissioner shall keep a register of marks as a continuation of the 
register of marks heretofore registered under paragraph (b) of section 
1 of the act of March 19, 1920, entitled “An act to give effect to certain 
provisions of the convention for the protection of trade-marks and com- 
mercial names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the 
Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other purposes.” When- 
ever any person engaged in manufacturing in, or exporting from, the 
United States shall apply for registration of any mark (including therein 
a trade-mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of goods, name, 
word, or phrase) other than those expressly excluded by paragraphs (a), 
(b), (ec), and (d) of section 2, used upon goods manufactured by or for 
such applicant and exported, or about to be exported, to any foreign 
country, accompanied by a verified showing that no other person has 
any superior right to the use of such mark for like goods, and shall pay 
into the Patent Office the sum of $10, the commissioner, subject to ex- 
amination and search to determine whether the mark is excluded by 
paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) of section 2, shall forthwith register 
said mark in said register and issue a certificate of registration for such 
mark, which shall be evidence of the date of filing the application 
therefor, and of the claim of the registrant of right in such mark. Regis- 
trations under this section, including marks heretofore registered under 
paragraph (b) of section 1 of said act of March 19, 1920, shall give 
the registrant the same protection in commerce of the marks so regis- 
tered as the common law affords. Applications under this section shall 
not be published for opposition, as provided in section 7, and shall not 
be subject to opposition as provided in section 13, but the registrations 
shall be subject to cancellation under section 13, paragraph (b), or 
section 14, paragraph (g). Such registration shall not be used to stop 
importations under section 29. 

Sec. 4. (a) Registration under sections 1 and 2 hereof or of the 
act of February 20, 1905, shall, from the date when this act takes effect, 
be constructive notice as of the date of registration to all persons of 
the fact of registration and of the fact that the registrant claims the 
right to the exclusive use in commerce of the mark so registered. It 
shall be the duty of the registrant to accompany a registered trade 
mark with the words “ Registered in U. S. Patent Office” or “ Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off.,” or by the letter “R” in a circle, thus (B®): and in any 
suit for infringement under this act by a registrant failing so to mark, 
no profits and no damages shall be recovered except on proof that the 
defendant had actual notice or knowledge of the trade-mark and con 
tinued to infringe the same after such notice or knowledge, and no 
such profits or damages shall accrue;except after such notice or knowl- 
edge. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to accompany any unregistered 
trade-mark with the words “ Trade-Mark Registered in U. 8. Patent 
Office,’ or “ Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.,” or with the letter “R” 
in a cirele, or with any other letters, words, or abbreviations of like 
import; or to use any such words or abbreviations on any label or in 
any catalogue, circular, or advertising matter. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any person to accompany any mark, 
whether deposited under section 5 or not, with the words “ Deposited in 
the U. S. Patent Office,” or “ Entered in the U. S. Patent Office,” or 
“ Recorded in the U. S, Patent Office,” or with any other letters, words, 
or abbreviations of like import. 
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Sec. 5. (a) Any mark (including therein a trade-mark symbol, label, 
package, configuration of goods, name, word, or phrase) used in com- 
merce and identifying any merchandise or business may be deposited in 
the Patent Office by the user by filing one or more copies, facsimiles, or 
representations thereof, as the commissioner may direct, on a form to 
be furnished by the commissioner, and by paying into the Patent Office 
a fee of $2. Any person using, in commerce, any such mark, which 
shall not have been registered and for which no application for regis- 
tration has been filed, who shall fail so to deposit it within one year of 
the first use thereof in commerce, or within one year after this act takes 
effect, shall, on applying to register in any form under this act, pay, as 
a fee for such registration, in lieu of any other fees prescribed in this 
net, the sum of $30. There shall be excepted from the foregoing the 
trade names embraced in article 8 of the convention mentioned in sec- 
tion 6 hereof, but such trade names may be deposited under this section 
aut the option of the user thereof. Any user of a mark solely within a 


State may, at his option, deposit the same under this section. 
(b) The commissiener sball cause to be assembled for search pur- 
poses, in sach form as the commissioner may determine, all marks— 


(1) Now registered and which may hereafter be registered ; 

(2) For which applications for registration are pending; 

(3) Which may be deposited under this section; and 

(4) Any other marks in actual use which the commissioner may 
direct. 

Such collection of marks shall be open to public imspection at such 
times as the commissioner may prescribe, 

The commissioner may remove from this collection abandoned 
marks, infringing marks, and marks which are immoral, scandalous, 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Sec. 6. (a) An application for registration of a trade-mark, filed in 
this country by any person who has previously regularly filed an appli- 
eation for registration of the same trade-mark in a foreign country 
wherein he is domiciled, and which is his first application in any 
country, if such country by treaty, convention, or law affords similar 
privileges to citizens of the United States, shall be accorded the 
same force and effect as would be accorded to the same application 
if filed in this country on the date on which the application was first 
filed in such foreign country, if such application is filed in this 
country within four months from the date on which the application 
was first filed in such foreign country. Applications under this 
section shall conform as nearly as practicable to the requirements of 
section 1, but need not allege use in commerce. 

(b) Every owner of a trade-mark, being domiciled in any country 
which is a party to the international convention entered into at 
Paris March 20, 1883, revised at Brussels December 14, 1900, and at 
Washington June 2, 1911, shall enjoy with respect to the registration 
of said trade-mark, and while such registration remains in force, all 
the rights and benefits concerning trade-marks and unfair competition 
conferred by said convention. Rights of priority under such registra- 
tions shall be determined as provided in said convention. 

(c) Foreign or alien owners of trade-marks used in this country 
shall, unless otherwise provided by treaty, enjoy the same right to 
such trade-marks at common law, and the same right to register or 
enforce such trade-marks under the other sections of this act as in 
the case of citizens or residents of the United States, and their rights 
of priority, unless otherwise provided by treaty, shall be determined 
by their actual use of such trade-marks within the United States. 

Sec. 7. Upon the filing of an application for registration of a trade- 
mark under sections 1, 2, and 3 hereof, and payment of the fees herein 
provided for, the commissioner shall cause an examination thereof to 
be made, and if on such examination it shall appear that the applicant 
is entitled to have the trade-mark registered under the provisions of 
this act, the commissioner shall cause the mark to be published af least 
once in the Official Gazette of the Patent Office. If no notice of oppo- 
sition, as hereinafter provided, is filed within the period specified in 
section 13, paragraph (a), the commissioner may issue a certificate 
of registration therefor. If on examination an application is refused, 
the commissioner shall notify the applicant, giving his reasons therefor. 
Applications under section 3 shall not be published for opposition, but 
shall be published when registered. This section shall not apply to 
marks deposited under section 5. 

Sec. 8. Every applicant for registration of a trade-mark or for 
renewal of registration of a trade-mark, who is not resident within the 
United States, shall, before the issuance of the certificate of regis- 
tration, as hereinafter provided for, designate, by a notice in writing 
filed in the Patent Office, some person residing within the United States 
on whom process or notice of proceedings affecting the registration of 
the trade-mark of which such applicant may claim to be the owner, 
brought under the provision of this act or under other laws of the 
United States, may be served with the same force and effect as if 
served upon the applicant or registrant in person. Any nonresident 
registrant may in like manner designate such a representative; and 
after this act takes effect no suit or action shall be brought under any 
registration owned by such nonresident registrant and no profits or dam- 
ages for infringement thereof shall accrue, until such notice of designa- 
tion has been filed. Such service may be made by leaving a copy of the 
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process or notice at the last address of which the commissioner has 
been notified or by mailing it to such address. 

Sec. 9. (a) In an ex parte case, appeal may be taken to the com- 
missioner in person from the decision of the examiner in charge of 
trade-marks and from the decision of the commissioner to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, whose decision shall be final, 
except that it may be reviewed by the Supreme Court on certiorari as 
provided by section 251 of the Judicial Code. 

(b) Any applicant, if he so elect, in lieu of appealing to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Coluntbia, may within one year after 
the decision of the commissioner transfer the case to a court of 
original jurisdiction named in section 22 either in the district of his 
residence or in the district of the location of his principal place of 
business, and the commissioner, at the expense of the applicant, shal! 
certify and file with the clerk of such court a copy of the application 
and all proceedings therein, and the commissioner may at his election 
enter his appearance and proceed as party defendant; otherwise the 
case shall proceed ex parte. The powers and duties of the court 
under this section shall be those prescribed in section 14 in so far 
as they may be applicable, but all expenses of the proceeding, includ 
ing the disbursements of the commissioner, shall be paid by the appli- 
cant whether the final decision is in his favor or not. 

Sec. 10. (a) All certificates of registration of trade-marks shall be 
issued in the name of the United States of Amreriea, under the seal 
of the Patent Office, and shall either be signed by the commissioner 
or have his name printed thereon and attested by an assistant com- 
missioner or by one of the law examiners duly designated by the 
commissioner, and shall be recorded, together with printed copies of 
the drawing and application, in the Patent Office in books to be kept 
for that purpose. The certificate shall state the date on which the 
application for registration was received in the Patent Office. Certifi 
cates of registration of trade-raarks may be issued to the assignee of 
the applicant where the assignment has been recorded in the Patent 
Office. In case of succession or change of ownership the commissioner 
nray, upon a proper showing at the request of the owner or successor 
and upon the payment of a fee of $10, issue to such owner or suc- 
cessor a new certificate of registration of the said trade-mark in the 
name of such owner or successor. 

(b) The commissioner, upon application of the registrant, may per- 
mit any registration under this or any previous act to be canceled 
and for good cause to be amended or disclaimed in whole or in part, 
at any time, provided when so amended it shall stil contain regis 
trable matter, and shall make appropriate entry upon the records of 
the Patent Office and upon the certificate of registration or a certified 
copy thereof which shall be tendered for this purpose. ° 

(c) Copies of any records, books, papers, or drawings relating to 
trade-marks belonging to the Patent Office and of certificates of reg- 
istration and of deposit authenciated by the seal of the Patent Office 
and certified by the commissioner or in his name by a chief of division 
duly designated by the commissioner, shall be evidence in all cases 
wherein the originals would be evidence; and any person making appli 
cation therefor and paying the fee required by law shall have such 
copies. 

(d} Whenever a mistake in a trade-mark registration, incurred 
through the fault of the Patent Office, is clearly disclosed by the rec- 
ords of the office, a certificate stating the fact and nature of such mis 
take, signed by the commissioner and sealed with the seal of the 
Patent Office, may be issued, without charge, and recorded in the 
records of trade-marks and a printed copy thereof attached to each 
printed copy of the trade-mark registration, and such certificate shal! 
thereafter be considered as part of the original, and every trade-mark 
registration, together with such certificate, shall have the same effect 
and operation in law on the trial of all actions or causes thereafter aris 
ing as if the same had been originally issued in such corrected form. 
All such certificates heretofore issued in accordance with the rules of 
the Patent Office and the trade-mark registrations to which they are 
attached shall have the same force and effect as if such certificates had 
| been specifically authorized by statute. 

Sec. 11. Each certificate of registration shall remain in force for 
20 years, and all exeept those under section 12 shall be effective 
throughout the United States. Certificates of registration may be 
renewed for like periods from the end of the expiring period on payment 
of the renewal fees required by this act upon requests by the registrant, 
and such request nray be made at any time within six months prior to 
the expiration of the period for which the certificates of registration 
were issued or renewed. Certificates of registration in force at the 
date at which this act takes effect shall remain in force for the period 
for which they were issued and shall have the same force and effect as 
if the acts under which they were issued had not been repealed, but they 
shall be renewable only under the provisions of this act, and when sv 
renewed shall have the same force and effect as certificates issued under 
this act. 

Sec. 12. An applicant for registration under this act may claim the 
ownership of a trade-mark for only a limited portion of the territory 

| of the United States, or in foreign commerce, in which case the com: 
| missioner may register the mark for such limited territory or commerce. 
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When, in case of opposition or otherwise, two or more claimants of the 
came trade-mark shall by a written agreement or stipulation filed or 
recorded in the Patent Office specify the territory or commerce in which 
each shall be entitled to the exclusive use of such mark, the commis- 
sioner may register the same mark to each such claimant for such 
mited territory or commerce, respectively. Each certificate of registra- 

yn under this section shall be in terms restricted to the limited terri- 
tory or commerce to which the registrant is entitled and refer to any 
other registration issued under this section. 





Sec, 13. The following shall Be the contested proceedings in the | 


latent Office: 


(a) Opposition: Any person who would be damaged by~the registra- 


tion of a mark may oppose the same by filing notice of opposition in the 


Patent Office, in such form as the commissioner may by rule prescribe, | 


within 30 days after the publication in the Official Gazette of the mark 
sought to be registered. A notice of opposition may be filed by an 
uthorized attorney, but shall be void unless ratified by the opposer 
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within a reasonable time after such filing. For good cause shown the | 
time for filing notice of opposition may be extended by the commissioner | 
ot more than 30 days and for good cause shown the commissioner may | 


receive a notice of opposition filed within 60 days from the date of 
publication. 

(b) Cancellation: Any person who is damaged by the registration of 
a trade-mark, except a person against whom a suit is pending there- 
under, may at any time apply to the commissioner to cancel the regis- 
tration thereof by filing a petition in the Patent Office in such form as 
the commissioner may by rule prescribe. Abandonment or absence of 
right to use shall be among the grounds for cancellation. Nonuse by 
the registrant for more than two years shall be prima facie evidence of 
abandonment. 


(c) Interference: Whenever application is made for the registration | 
of a trade-mark which so resembles a trade-mark previously registered | 


or applied for by another as to be likely, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioner, when applied to the goods of the applicant, to cause confusion 
or mistake or to deceive purchasers as to their source or origin he may 
declare that an interference exists. 

(d) In every case of opposition to registration, petition for the can- 
cellation of a registered trade-mark, or interference, the commissioner 
shall direct the examiner in charge of interferences to determine the 
issues according to the common law or treaty rights of the parties, and 
under rules prescribed by the commissioner. 


decision of the examiner of interferences. 

(f) The commissioner may refuse to register the mark against the 
registration of which opposition is filed, may cancel the registration of 
a registered trade-mark, or may refuse to register both of two interfer- 
ing marks, or may register the trade-mark for the person entitled thereto, 
Action shall be stayed for 60 days after final decision by the commis- 





(ad) The court may determine the right to registration, order the 
cancellation of registrations, restore canceled registrations, and other- 


| wise rectify the register, and shall make and enter such orders and 


decrees as the case may require, including relief by way of injunction, 
damages, profits, costs, and otherwise, as provided in section 18, and 
such judgment or decree may be enforced as provided in section 23 
hereof. 

(e) The provisions of section 4915 of the Revised Statutes shall not 
apply in trade-mark cases. 

(f) Any order of the court with respect to the right of registration, 
the cancellation of registrations, the restoration of canceled registra- 
tions, or otherwise rectifying the register shall be served upon the 
commissioner, who shall make appropriate entry upon the records of 
the Patent Office and be controlled thereby. 

(g) In lieu of the method provided in paragraph (b) of section 13 
any person damaged by any registration of a trade-mark may have 
relief by suit in equity against the registrant for cancellation of such 
registration, or of any deposit, and the court on due proceedings had 
may, according to the circumstances of the case, cancel such registra- 
tion or deposit in whole or in part and make any other or additional 
orders or decrees as provided in this section. Such decree shall be 
served upon the commissioner, who shall make appropriate entry upon 
the records of the Patent Office and be controlled thereby. 

Sec. 15. (a) Every registered trade-mark and every mark for the 
registration of which application has been made, together with the 
application for registration of the same, shall be assignable in connec 
tion with the business and good will, in which the mark is used, by 
an instrument in writing, duly acknowledged or otherwise proved, 
according to the laws of the country or State in which it is executed 
or made; any such assignment shall be void as against any subse- 
quent purchaser for a valuable consideration, without notice, unless it 
is recorded in the Patent Office within three months from the date 
thereof or prior to such subsequent purchase. The commissioner shall 
keep a record of such assignments. 

(b) If any such assignment be acknowledged before any notary pub- 
lic of a State or any clerk or commissioner of any United States district 
court, or before any secretary of legation or consular officer authorized 
by the laws of the United States to administer oaths or perform no- 
tarial acts, or before any notary public, judge, or magistrate of any 
foreign country authorized to administer oaths or perform notarial acts 


| in such country and whose authority shall be proved by certificate of 
(e) Appeal may be taken to the commissioner in person from the 


a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, the certificate of 


| such acknowledgment shall be prima facie evidence of the execution of 


sioner to give time for transferring the proceeding as provided in | 


section 14. 

(g) Whenever there shall be pending in the Patent Office an inter- 
ference and an opposition or cancellation concerning the same trade- 
mark and involving the same or like issues, so that the proceedings 
may conveniently be determined upon the same evidence, such pro- 
ceedings may be consolidated upon motion of any party thereto or by 
direction of the commissioner. 

(h) In any suit pending in a Federal court between the parties to a 
contested proceeding in the Patent Office involving the same trade-mark, 
the commissioner shall, on the request and at the expense of any party 
to such suit, certify and transmit to the clerk of the court a transcript 
of the record in such contested proceeding, including the testimony and 
exhibits, or such portion thereof as the parties may stipulate. The 
record so certified shail be treated as evidence in the suit. 

Sec. 14. (a) Upon the decision of the commissioner, any party to 
any of the proceedings mentioned in section 13 hereof may, within 60 
days after the decision of the commissioner, transfer the cause to any 
court of original jurisdiction named in section 22 hereof in the district 
of the residence or principal place of business of the adverse party, or 
if there are two or more such parties, then in the district of the resi- 
dence or principal place of business of any of them, or if such party 
is not domiciled in the United States, then to the court of the district 
of the residence of the representative designated in section 8 hereof, or 
if no representative is so designated then in the District of Columbia. 

(b) The commissioner, at the expense, in the first instance, of the 
party so transferring the cause, shall certify and file with the clerk 
of such court a transcript of the record in the proceeding, including 
the testimony and exhibits or such portions thereof as the parties may 
stipulate. The court shall then issue its process (which may be 
served anywhere in the United States) to all parties to such proceeding 
and shall thereupon have gencral jurisdiction of the controversy and 
of the parties. 

(c) The court shall thereupon proceed de novo, direct the issues to 
be formulated by appropriate pleadings and consider the transcript of 
record, testimony, and exhibits so certified and filed by the commis 
sioner, evidence in the cause, but may, in its discretion, take or hear 
additional evidence. 
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such assignment and when recorded in the Patent Office such record 
shall be prima facie evidence of the execution of such assignment. 

Sec. 16. Trade-mark fees payable to the Patent Office shall be as 
follows: On filing each origina! application for registration of a trade- 
mark (applications may be transferred from one class to another with- 
out additional fee), $10; on issuing a new certificate under section 10, 
$10; on filing each such application after one year, as provided in sec- 
tion 5, additional, $20; on filing each application for renewal of the 
registration of a trade-mark, $10; on each deposit under section 5, $2; 
on filing notice of opposition to the registration of a trade-mark or a 
petition for cancellation (except under section 10 (b)), $10; on filing 
a disclaimer or an amendment to a registration, $10; on appeal from 
the examiner in charge of trade-marks to the commissioner, $15; on 
appeal from the decision of the examiner in charge of interferences to 
the commissioner, $15; for manuscript copies, for every 100 words or 
fraction thereof, 10 cents; for each printed copy of registration and 
drawing, 10 cetits; for comparing other copies, 5 cents for every 100 
words or fraction thereof; for certifying in any case, additional, 75 
cents; for each additional trade-mark or application which may be in- 
cluded under a single certificate, 25 cents additional; for recording every 
assignment or other paper of 300 words or under, $1; of over 300 and 
under 1,000 words, $2; and for each additional thousand words or frac- 
tion thereof, $1; for each additional trade-mark or application included, 
or involved in one writing where more than one is so included or in- 
volved, additional, 25 cents, 

Sec. 17. The commissioner is authorized to refund trade-mark fees 
paid by mistake or in excess. 

Sac. 18. Any person who shall infringe in commerce any trade-mark 
registered under sections 1 and 2 hereof shali be liable— 

(a) To an injunction restraining infringement of such registered 
trade-mark. 

(b) To pay to the owner such damages as he may have suffered 
from the infringement. 

(c) To pay to the owner all profits which the infringer shall have 
made from such infringement, and in proving profits the plaintiff 
shall be required to prove sales only, and the defendant shall be 
required to prove every element of cost or deduction claimed; but there 
shall be no recovery of profits from any defendant whose adoption and 
use of an infringing trade-mark was in good faith and without knowl 
edge of the plaintiff's right thereto, except such profits as accrued 
therefrom after suck defendant had actual notice or knowledge thereof. 

(d) If the court shall find that the damages or profits or both ure 
either inadequate or excessive, the court may in its discretion decree the 
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payment of such sum as the court shall find to be just according to 
the circumstances of the case, such sunr to constitute compensation 
and not a penalty. 

(ec) To deliver up, on oath, upon such terms and conditions as the 
prescribe, all copies, counterfeits, or colorable imitations of 
trade-mark, to be impounded during the pendency of 


court may 
the registered 
the proceeding. 

(f) To deliver up, on oath, for destruction, all copies, counterfeits, 


or colorable imitations of the registered trade-mark, and all plates, 


molds, matrices, or other means of making the same. 
ig) To deliver up, on oath, for destruction, all printed matter 
containing any copies, counterfeits, or colorable imitations of the 


registered trade-mark, and all plates, molds, matrices, or other means 
of making the same; but when such printed nratter is a catalogue, or 
otherwise consists mainly of noninfringing matter, the objectionable 
contents thereof may be obliterated or otherwise removed as the 
court may direct. 

(h) The remedy of injunction against infringement of a registered 
trade-mark may extend throughout the United States or any lesser ter- 
ritory, as may be determined by the court according to the circum- 
stances of the case, and need not be limited to be merely coextensive 
with the territory withig which the owner has used such registered 
trade-mark ; and the court may give the plaintiff the benefit of all other 
remedies named in this section. 

(i) This section shall be applicable only to infringements com- 
mitted after this act shall take effect; for infringements previously 
committed the remedies shall be those provided by the statutes here- 
tofore in force. 

(j) This section shall not apply to marks deposited under section 5. 

(k) Rules and regulations for practice and procedure under this 
section and under sections 9 (b), 14, and 29 (c) may be prescribed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 19. Any court given jurisdiction under this act may, in any 
action, suit, or proceeding, enter a judgment or decree enforcing the 
remedies herein provided. It shal] be the duty of the clerks of said 
courts upon the filing of any pleading in any action, suit, or proceed- 
ing under this act, to give notice to the commissioner, giving the 
title of the case and the numbers of the trade-mark registrations or 
any deposit which may be involved therein, and upon the entry of 
each judgment or decree to give notice thereof to the commissioner ; 
and for each such notice the clerk shall tax a fee of 50 cents as costs 
of suit. It shall be the duty of the commissioner on receipt of each 
such notice to enter the same in the file wrapper of each trade-mark 
so named, 

Sec, 20. The proceedings for an injunction, damages, and profits, 

and those for the seizure of infringing trade-marks, plates, molds, 
matrices, or other means for making such infringing marks may be 
united in one action, 
21. In all actions, snits, and proceedings under this act, in 
any court, fuli costs shall be allowed to the prevailing party, and the 
court may include a reasenable attorney's fees as part of the costs. 
Such allowances may also include costs and fees incurred in the Patent 
Office, to be certified by the commissioner, in cases originating there 
and transferred under section 14. This section shall not apply to 
appeals in or transfer of ex-parte cases under section 9. 

Sec. 22. The District and Territorial courts of the United States 
and the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia shall have original 
jurisdiction, and the circuit courts of appeal of the United States and 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia shall have appellate 
jurisdiction of all actions, suits, and proceedings concerning regis- 
trations and registered trade-marks under this act, without regard to 
the citizenship of the parties or the amount in controversy, and the 
judgments of such appellate courts shall be final, except that they 
may be reviewed by the Supreme Court on certiorari as provided by 
sections 240 and 251, respectively, of the Judicial Code. 

Sec. 23. Any injunction which may be granted according to section 
18 may be served anywhere in the United States, and shall be opera- 
tive, and may be enforced by proceedings to punish for contempt, or 
otherwise, by the court by which such injunction was granted, or by 


Src. 


any other Federal court having jurisdiction of the party enjoined. 
The clerk of the court or the judge granting the injunction shall, 
when requested to do so by the court before which application to 


enforce said injunction is made, transfer without delay te said court 
a certified copy of. any necessary papers on which the said injunction 
was granted that are on file in his office. 

Sec. 24. Subject to the provisions of section 2 hereof, any person, 


firm, corporation, union, agricultural or other association, club, fra- 
ternal society, institution, or organization may register any trade 
name or device, including union labels and the marks of associations, 
used in commerce, in the same manner and with the same effect, and 
when registered they shall be entitled to the same protection and 
remedies against infringement as provided herein in the case of 


trade-marks used upon goods. Applications under this section shall 
comply as nearly as practicable with the requirements of section 1. 
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Sc. 25. Nething in this act shall prevent, lessen, impeach, or ayoid 
any remedy at law or in equity which any party aggrieved by any 
wrongful use of any trade-mark might have had at common law; nor 
shall anything in this act deprive a defendant in a suit upon any 
registered trade-mark or in any proceeding under this act of any de- 
fenses against the validity of the trade-mark which he would hay. 
had if the trade-mark had not been registered. 

Suc, 26. All applications for registration and all contested pro 
ceedings pending in the Patent Office at the time of the passage of this 
act shall be proceeded with under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 27. Any person who shall file application for or procure regis 
tration or deposit of a trade-mark in the Patent Office by a false or 
fraudulent declaration or representation, oral, written, or by any false 
means, shall be liable to pay any damages sustained in consequence 
thereof to the injured party, and such false declaration or representa 
tion shall constitute perjury. 

Sec. 28. The commissioner may make rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with law, concerning the registration and deposit of 
trade-marks and practice in proceedings in the Patent Office. He may 
require nonregistrable matter to be disclaimed, but no such disclaimer 
shall affect any common law rights. He may establish a classification 
of merchandise, for convenience of Patent Office administration, but 
not to limit or extend the applicant’s rights. The applicant may 
register his trade-mark in one application for any or all goods in 
cluded in one class upon which the mark has actually been used in 
commerce. The commissioner ,may establish a classification under 
section 24 hereof. 

Sec. 29. (a) Any merchandise, whatever may be its source of origin, 
which shall bear any registered trade-mark or any infringement thereof, 
shall not be imported into the United States or admitted to entry at 
any customhouse of the United States unless the written consent of 
the registrant to such importation or entry be first had and obtained, 
or unless such offending mark be removed or obliterated; and if 
brought into the United States in violation of the provisions of this 
section, any person selling, offering for sale, or dealing in such mer 
chandise shall be amenable, at the suit of the registrant, to the lia- 
bilities prescribed in section 18 hereof, and in addition be required to 
reexport or destroy such merchandise or to remove or obliterate such 
infringing trade-mark therefrom, and such merchandise shall be sub- 
ject to seizure and forfeiture for violation of the customs laws. In 
order to aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this section the 
registrant may require a copy of the certificate of registration of his 
trade-mark to be recorded in books which shall be kept for this pur- 
pose in the Department of the Treasury, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, and thereupon the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause one or more copies of the same to be trans 
mitted to each collector or other proper officer of customs. 

(b) Any merchandise, whatever may be its source or origin, which 
shall bear the name or a simulation thereof of any domestic manufac- 
ture or manufacturer or trader, or of any manufacturer or trader 
located in any foreign country which by treaty, convention, or law 
affords similar privileges to citizens of the United States, shall not be 
imported into the United States or admitted to entry at any custom 
house of the United States unless the written consent of such manu- 
facturer or trader to such importation or entry be first had and ob 
tained, or unless such offending name be removed or obliterated; and if 
brought into the United States in violation of the provisions of this 
section, any person selling, offering for sale, or dealing in such mei 
ehandise may be enjoined from dealing therein and in addition be 
required to export or destroy such merchandise or to remove or obliter 
ate such name therefrom, and the merchandise shall be subject to 
seizure and forfeiture for violation of the customs laws. In order to 
aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this section, any such 
domestic or foreign manufacturer or trader may require a statement 
of bis business or commercial name and the locality where his business 
is located and where his goods are manufactured to be recorded in 
books which shail be kept for this purpose in the Department of the 
Treasury under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe, and thereupon the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause on 
or more copies of such record to be transmitted to each collector or 
other proper officer of customs. 

(c) The owner, importer, or consignee of merchandise refused entry 
or seized under paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section may hav 
relief against the registrant, manufacturer, or trader by a bill in equity 
or by a summary proceeding on petition in any court of original juris 
diction named in section 22, in the district where such merchandise is 
held, or where such registrant, manufacturer, or trader or a designated 
representative under section 8 is an inhabitant or may be found, and 
after such notice and upon such proceedings as the court may direct, 
the court may determine whether the plaintiff or petitioner for any 
reason has the right to import such merchandise under the names or 
marks which it bears. 

(d) A decree or order of such court for the plaintiff or petitioner, 
upon being certified to the collector of the port where the merchandise 
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is held, shal be warrant to such collector to release the merchandise 
om arrest or seizure forfeiture under this section. 

(e) Such order of decree, whether interlocutory or final, shall be 
appealable, and the court making such order or decree may, in its 
discretion, suspend the operation thereof pending appeal. 
30. Any person who shall affix, apply, or annex, or use in ¢on- 
nection with any article or articles of merchandise, or any container 
or containers of the same, a false designation of origin, or any false 
description or representation, including words or other symbols, tending 

isely to identify the origin of the merchandise, or falsely to describe 
or represent the same, and shall cause such merchandise to enter into 
ommeree, and any person who shall knowingly cause or procure the 
to transported in commerce, or shall knowingly deliver the 

ne to any carrier to be so transported, shall be liable te an action 
it law for damages and to a suit in equity for an injunetion, at the 

it of any person doing business in the locality falsely indicated as 
that of origin, or in the region in which said locality is situated, or of 
iny person who is or ts likely to be damaged by the use of any false 
description or representation, or at the suit of any association of such 
and any article marked or labeled in contravention of the 
provisions of this section shall not be imported into the United States 
or admitted to entry at any customhouse of the United States. The 
owner, importer, or consignee of merchandise refused entry in any 
customhouse under this section may have any recourse by protest or 
appeal that is given under the customs revenue laws, or may have the 
remedy given by paragraphs (c), (d), and (e) of section 29. 


or 


SEC. 


be 


me 


persons, 


Sec. 31. In the construction of this act, unless otherwise plainly 
apparent from the context, the United States includes and embraces 


all territory which is under the jurisdiction and control of the United 


States. The word “States” includes and embraces the District of 
Columbia, the Territories of the United States, and such other terri- 


tory as shall be under the jurisdiction and control of the United 
States, The word “commerce” means all commerce within the con- 
trol of Congress. The terms “ person” and “ owner” and any other 
word or term used to designate the applicant or other entitled to a 
benefit or privilege or rendered liable under the provisions of this act, 
include a firm, corporation, or association, or any legal representative 
entity capable of possessing and transferring title, well as a 
natural person. The terms “applicant” and “ registrant”’’ embrace 
the legal representatives, successors, and assigns of such applicant or 
registrant. The term “commissioner” means the Commissioner of 
Patents. The term “ trade-mark” includes any mark so used as to dis- 
distinguish the source or origin of the users’ goods, and a trade-mark 
shall be deemed to be applied to an article when it is placed in any 
manner in or upon either the article itself or the receptable or package 
or upon the envelope or other thing in, by, or with which the goods are 
packed or inclosed or otherwise prepared for saie or distribution. The 
term ‘“ registered '’ means registered under this act or under any of the 
prior acts named in the following section so long as such registration 
shall remain in force, but has no application to marks deposited under 


ol as 


section 5. Words used in the singular include the plural, and vice 
versa. Except as otherwise expressly provided, this act is declaratory 


of the conmmon law of trade-marks, trade names, and devices and applies 
such law, so far as concerns registered trade-marks, to commerce within 
the control of Congress, and in case of doubt its provisions are to be 
construed accordingly. 

Sec. 32. This act shall be in force and take effect 60 days after its 
passage. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed, including the following, viz: The act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1881, entitled “An act to authorize the registration of trade 
marks and protect the same,” the act appreved August 5, 1882, entitled 
“An act relating to the registration of trade-marks,” the act of February 
20, 1905, as amended, entitled “An act to authorize the registration of 
trade-marks used in commerce with foreign nations, or among the sev- 
eral States, with Indian tribes, and to protect the same,” the act of 
March 19, 1920, entitled “An act to give effect to certain provisions of 
the convention for the protection of trade-marks and commercial names, 
made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the Argentine Republic, 
August 20, 1910, and for other purposes,” and section 526 of the 
“ tariff act of 1922,” except that this repeal shall not affect the validity 
of registrations under said acts, respectively, or rights remedies 
thereunder for infringements committed before this act shall take effect. 
Registrations under the act of March 19, 1920, shall expire in 20 years 
from the date of registration, and such registrations shall not be used 
to stop importations under section 29 of this act. Sections 13 and 14 
of this act (except paragraph (a) of section 18) shall apply to registra- 
tions under the act of March 19, 1920. 

Sec. 33. Section 4 of the act of January 5, 1905, as amended, entitled 
“An act to incorporate the National Red Cross,” of the act 


or 


and section 7 


of June 15, 1916, entitled “An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of 
America, and for other purposes,” are not repealed or affected by this 
act. 


Sec, 34. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of the 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for clerical service, 
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office equipment, stationery, and supplies, for carrying into effect this 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, $50,000, and thereafter 
such sums as Congress may deem necessary, to be expended by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 
Sec. 35. This act may be cited as the “ trade-marks act, 1926.” 
With the following committee amendments: 
25, 


Page 4, strike out all of lines 12 to inclusive. 


On page 5, strike out all ef lines 1 to 7, inclusive, and insert the 
following: 
“(a) All marks communicated to him by an international bureaa 


organized under the provisions of a treaty or convention to which the 
United States is a party and in connection with which the fee re- 
quired by such convention for international registration and the fee 
for registration provided by the laws of the United States have been 
paid where the mark so communicated is deemed by the Commissioner 
of Patents to be such that protection can be granted thereto in accerd- 
ance with existing law. The communication from the international 
bureau shall show the name and address of the owner of the mark; 
the date of application for registration in the State of first registration 
or deposit, which State must be one of the signatory countries: the 
number of the registration and the date of expiration in the State 
of first registration or deposit: a facsimile of the mark: a statement 
of the goods on which the mark is used in the State of first registra- 


tion or deposit; the date of the application of recognition of the 
rights claimed under the convention; and such other data as may 
be useful concerning the mark. If objection is made to the registra- 


tion of such mark, notice thereof shall be communicated by the com- 
missioner to the said international bureau. 

* Registrations effected under the foregoing paragraph shall be sub 
ject to renewal and to cancellation in with 
of this act. 

“When protection is refused to any mark communicated by an inter- 
national bureau as above specified, by reason of a prior registration 
or pending application for registration, the proprietor of the mark 
claiming recognition of rights under the treaty convention shall 
have the right te seek and obtain the cancellation of the previously 
registered mark, upon proving, according to the procedure fixed by 
existing law, such refusal and— 

“(1) That he had legal! protection for his mark in any of the con- 
tracting States before the date of use of the mark the of 
which he seeks to cancel; or 

“(2) That the registrant had no right to the ewnership, use, or 
employment of the registered mark at the date of its deposit; or 

“(3) That the mark covered by the registration which he seeks to 
cancel has .been abandoned. 

“That time within which such application for the cancellation of a 
registration may be made shall be two years from September 30, 1926, 
if the refusal to register was made prior to that date, and jin all other 


accordance the provisions 


or 


registration 


cases it shall be one year from the date of the receipt by the inter- 
national burean of the refusal to régister. 

“The term ‘legal protection’ for the mark as used herein shall be 
interpreted to include ownership of the mark in the United States 
acquired by adoption and use and with or without subsequent regis- 
tration. 

“The foregoing section shall be construed in accordance with the 


reservations adepted by the Senate of the United States on February 


24, 1925, in ratifying the convention for the protection of commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural trade-marks and commercial names, 
signed at Santiago, Chile, on April 28, 1923.” 

Said reservations being as follows: 

First, that in section one (1) of Article VIII the words “and to 
which they give course for the purposes,” the equivalents of which 
appear in the Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts of the conven- 
tion, shall be inserted in the English text after the word “ registra 
tion,” so that the English text of the section shall read as follows: 


Section one (1). To keep a detailed record of the applications for 
the recognition of marks received through the national offices of regis 


tration and to which they give course for the purposes of this con 


vention, as well as of all assignments or transfers thereof and of all 
notices pertaining thereto. 

Second, tHat in article 11 of the appendix, subheading C, line 2, 
the words “for registration,” the equivalents of which appear in the 
Spanish, Portugese, and French texts, shall be inserted in the English 
text after the word “ application,” so that the English text of the line 


shall read as follows: 
“92. The date of the application for registration in the State of first 
registration or deposit.’ 


Third, that the expressions in article 1, “ without prejudice to the 
rights of third parties,” and in article 11, “in the absence of other 
proof of ownership of a mark,” are, and shall be, interpreted to protect 
every user of a trade-mark in the United States having ownership 


thereof by reason of adoption and use, and with or without subsequent 


registration, from any claim of priority under this convention based 
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upon «n application or a deposit in a signatory State subsequent to 
the actual date of such adoption and use in the United States. 

Fourth, that the expression “ legal protection for bis mark” in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of Article V shall be interpreted to include ownership of 
the mark in the United States acquired by adoption and use and with 
or without subsequent registration. 

Fifth, that nothing contained in this convention shall take away 
or lessen any trade-mark right or any right to use a trade-mark of any 
person residing or doing business in the United States heretofore or 
hereafter lawfully acquired under the common law or by virtue of the 
statutes of the several States or of the United States. 

The commissioner may record transfers or assignments of trade- 
marks upon regular notification of such transfers or assignments re- 
ceived from the proper international bureau upon the payment of the 
statutory recording fee. 

Owners of marks so registered, being domiciled in any country which 
is a party toe said conwention, shall enjoy, while the registration re- 
mains in force, all the rights and benefits conferred by Said convention. 


Page 8, line 4, strike out the word “ therein.” 

Page 9, line 5, strike out the word “ of” and insert the word 
“under.” 

Page 9, line 23, insert the words “ thus ®, 

Page 9, line 25, after the word “ use,” insert the words “in 
connection with any unregistered mark.” 

Page 10, line 8, after the word “import,” insert the words 
“or use any such words or abbreviations on any label, or in any 
catalogue, circular, or advertisement.” 

(I)) Any person who violates the provisions of section 4 (c) of this 
act, or who, having merely deposited his mark in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5 of this act, accompanies that mark with any 
of the indications mentioned in section 4 (b) of this act, or places any 
of them on any label or in any catalogue, circular, or advertising mat- 
ter, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less 
than $100 or more than $250. 

Page 10, line 11, strike out the word “ therein.” 

Page 11, line 20, after the word “ marks,” insert the words “ de 
posits of abandoned marks, deposits which tave been antedated.” 

Page 11, after line 22, insert the following: 

“(c) The commissioner shall not accept for deposit any mark already 
registered for the same goods. 

“Deposit of a mark shall not of itself be ground for rejection of an 
application for registration; but if a deposited mark conflicts with an 


” 


application for registration, the commissioner shall notify both the 
applicant and the depositor and shall determine the rights of the 
parties.” 

Page 13, line 14, strike out “and” and the figure “3 * and insert 
the word “and” between the figures “1” and “ 2.” 

Page 39, line 2, strike out the figures “* 1926" and insert the 
figures “ 1927." 

Page 39, line 5, strike out the words “trade marks” and insert 
the words * trade-mark.” 


Page 39, line 6, strike out “ 1926” and insert *“* 1927." 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the 
(H. R. 16256) to amend section 215 of the Criminal Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. CELLER, and Mr. SCHAFFER rose. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The only purpose of the bill is to fix the 
place of venue for the trial, so the venue will be at the place 
where the crime was committed rather than to take the defend- 
ant almost across the continent. 


215 


OF THE PENAL CODE 
bill 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall have to 
object. 
Mr. HASTINGS. I hope the gentleman will not object. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think we ought to change the 
criminal lhiw in this way. 


Mr. HASTINGS. We are not changing the criminal law. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We certainly are if we are changing the 
venue, 

Mr. ('CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is this a unanimous report? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not care whether it is a unanimous 


report or not, I object. 
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| TIME OF HOLDING COURT IN THE EL DORADO DIVISION OF ARKANSAS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bil! 
(H. R. 17038) to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Nay + arr Mr. Speaker, may we know the purpose of 
the 1? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman the 
only purpose is to change the time of holding court at the re- 
quest of the district judge. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PARKS. The gentleman from North Carolina certainly 
does not object to this bill. . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, there are certain funda- 
mental things in the law of the land that ought not to be 
changed this late in the session. 

Mr. PARKS. This is to change the time of holding court. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Oh, I do not object to that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, is this 
agreeable to all the Members from Arkansas? 

Mr. PARKS. There are only two Members in our delegation 
affected, Judge TinLMAN and I. I have consulted with the gen- 
— from Arkansas [Mr. T1LLMAN] and he is in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I recall one rather bitter contest about 
a somewhat similar bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
t». amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 71. (a) The State of Arkansas is divided into two districts, 
to be known as the western and eastern districts of Arkansas. 

“(b) The western district shall include four divisions constituted 
as follows: The Texarkana division, which shall include the territory 
embraced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Sevier, Howard, Little 
River, Pike, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayette, and Nevada; the El Dorado 
division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date in 
the counties of Celumbia, Ouachita, Union, and Calhoun; the Fort 
Smith division, which shall include the territory embraced on such 
date in the counties of Polk, Scott, Logan, Sebastian, Franklin, Craw 
ford, Washington, Benton, and Johnson; and the Harrison division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the coun- 
ties of Baxter, Boone, Carroll, Madison, Marion, Newton, and Searcy. 

“(c) Terms of the district court for the Texarkana division shall 
be held at Texarkana on the second Mondays in May and November ; 
for the El Dorado division, at El Dorado on the third Mondays in 
April and October; for the Fort Smith division, at Fort Smith on the 
second Mondays in January and June; and for the Harrison division, 
at Harrison on the first Mondays in April and October. 

“(d) The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Texarkana, Fort Smith, 
El Dorado, and Harrison. Such offices shall be kept open at all times 
for the transaction of the business of the court. 

“(e) This act does not repeal or amend the remainder of section 
71 of the Judicial Code as it applies to the eastern district of 
Arkansas.” 


With the following committee amendment: 
2, line 3, after the word “ Union,” insert the words “Ashley, 


Is there objection? 


Page 
Bradley.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


OKFUSKEE COUNTY, OKLA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15538) to detach Okfuskee County from the northern judicial 
district of the State of Oklahoma and attach the same to the 
eastern judicial district of the said State. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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AMENDMENT OF COPYRIGHT ACT OF 1909 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16808) to amend seetions 27, 42, and 44 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
a question in reference to this copyright bill. What changes in 
the copyright law are embodied in this bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I agreed with two members of 
the committee that this bill should not be considered to-night 
and I ask, therefore, that it be passed over. The bill should 
be passed, but in view of my agreement, I must ask that it 
be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

WILLACY COUNTY, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 17091) to transfer Willacy County, in the State of 
Texas, from the Corpus Christi division of the southern district 
of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask. unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Willacy County, in the State of Texas, ts 
hereby detached from the Corpus Christi division of the southern 
judicial district of the State of Texas, and attached to and made 
a part of the Brownsville division of the southern judicial district of 
such State; but no civil or criminal cause commenced prior to the 
enactment of this act shall be in any way affected by it. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MEETING OF 
THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AT YORK, PA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Con- 
current Resolution 56. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolution as follows: 


Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee of Congress, consisting of 14 members and the 
presiding officers of the two Houses as members ex officio, selected 
one from each of the representations of the thirteen original States 
and from the State of Vermont in the Sixty-ninth Congress, 7 of 
whom shall to be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
and 7 by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to join 
and participate in the celebration as representing the Congress of the 
United States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, 
Pa., September 30, 1777, to be held in the city of York, Pa., 
September 30, 1927: Provided, That members of said committee shall 
be paid their actual expenses, one-half out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half out of the contingent fund of the House of 
Kepresentatives. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 3, strike out the word “ fourteen ” 
the word “ eight.” 

In lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, strike out the words “ selected one from each 
of the representatives of the thirteen original States and from the 
State of Vermont in the Sixty-ninth Congress, seven of whom shall” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ four Senators to.” 

In line 8, strike out the word “seven” and insert “ four Members 
of the House of Representatives”; also strike out the words “of the 
House of Representatives” and insert the words “ be appointed.” 


and insert in lieu thereof 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
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The House concurrent resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read the third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PICATINNY ARSENAL, N. J. 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 1046, H. R. 17111, to authorize an 
appropriation to rehabilitate the Picatinny Arsenal in New 
Jersey. The gentleman who objected has withdrawn his 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to request 
of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,341,348 for repairing and rebuilding the 
Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey, including the necessary construc- 
tion, the purchase and installation of machinery and equipment, aad 
the purchase of approximately 350 acres of land in the vicinity of the 
arsenal. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New 
how much is involved here? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. It involves the rehabilitation of the Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, and I suppose about $2,500,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman will 
Picatinny Arsenal was destroyed at.the time of the Denmark 
explosion.. It is one of the prineipal activities of the Army. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If we are going to appro- 
priate $2,500,000 we ought not to do it in a minute and a half. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Committee on Appropriations will 
determine very accurately just how much ought to be appro- 
priated. 

Mr. 


York. Will the gentleman state 


recollect that 


ACKERMAN. This is not an appropriation but an 

authorization. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That is a good place to 
leave it, with the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This will leave it to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the gentleman from New Jersey 
Saturday was seeking to have this moved. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. This has nothing to do with that. This 


is for small arms. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 224 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16998) to amend section 224 of the Judicial Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CELLER. Reserving the right to object, may 1 ask 


the gentleman what this bill does to the code? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Nothing but to permit the Supreme Court 
to make adjustments of salaries between their employees. It 
does not increase the appropriation in any way. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Has this anything to do with 
changing the law in fraud cases? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; it is simply a matter as I have stated. 
The Attorney General fixes the fees of the marshals and dis- 
trict attorneys throughout the United States. The Supreme 
Court wants to adjust some of the compensation among the 
employees. This is requested by the Supreme Court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was ho objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 224 of the Judicial Code be 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


and it 


“Sec. 224. The pay of the marshal and that of the assistants and 


other employees appointed by him with the approval of the chief 
justice, shall be fixed by the court. He shall attend the court at its 
sessions; shall serve and execute all process and orders issuing from 


it, or made by the chief justice or an associate justice in pursuance 
of law; and shall take charge of all property of the United States used 
by the court or its members.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


and read a third 
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BOARD OF 


CONGRESSIONAL 


MANAGERS, NATIONAL HOME 
SOLDIERS 


FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res. 
370, increasing the membership of the Board of Managers 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and ap- 
pointing certain members of the board. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is there anyone here who can give us some information about 
this? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. 


MEDALS COMMEMORATING ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF MEETING OF CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AT YORK, PA. 


Speaker, I object. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 17268) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 


commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, Pa., Sep- 
tember 30, 1777, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That a medal, not to exceed in number 50,000, with appropriate 
devices, emblems, and inscriptions commemorative of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the meeting of the Continental 
Congress at York, Pa., September 30, 1777, shall be prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury at the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia. The medals herein authorized shall be manu- 
factured, subject to the provisions of section 52 of the coinage act 
of 1873, from suitable models to be supplied by the York County 
Historical Society (Inc.). The medals so prepared shall be delivered 
at the Philadelphia Mint to a designated agent of said the York 
County Historical Society (Inc.) upon payment of the cost thereof.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, has this been 
approved by the Treasury Department and the Director of the 
Mint? 

Mr. MENGES. 
Department. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It has always been my under- 
standing that the Treasury Department objected to the idea 
of having so many different kinds of American money. 

Mr. MENGES. This is a medal, not a coin. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Are the people interested in promoting the 
matter obliged to come in and make a showing of money be- 
fore the mint goes ahead and incurs the expense? The way 
the resolutions reads, apparently they do not have to do any- 
thing until the mint has manufactured the medals. There 
ought to be a requirement for them to pay so that if they 
do not succeed in raising the money they ‘vould not have to 
go to the expense of manufacturing the medals. 

Mr. MENGES. I would say to the gentleman that that is 

provided in the act of 1878, as I understand it. 
Mr. CRAMTON. What would be the attitude of the people? 
Will the people interested in this observance make a showing 
to the department that they have got the money before the 
department enters upon the manufacture? 

Mr. MENGES. We surely will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, my understanding is that 
they have to make a contract and agreement to buy a certain 
number of them, 

The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


It has been approved by the Treasury 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN 
TRICT OF NEW YORK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10936) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
judge of the district court of the United States in the eastern 
district of New York. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DISs- 
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BRIDGE ACROSS TRINITY KIVER, HOOPA VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, 
CALIF. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 1038, H. R. 10977, authorizing 
an appropriation of $70,000 for the construction of a bridge 
across the Trinity River, and a road to connect therewith, 
within the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation of $70,000 is hereby au- 
thorized out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Trinity River within the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif, 
and for the construction of a road leading over said bridge from the 
Weitchpec Road on the north to the public highway at the south line 
of said reservation, including the cost of surveys, plans, estimates, and 
specifications, and other necessary expenses connected therewith, onc- 
half the cost thereof to be reimbursed out of any funds of the Indians 
of said reservation hereafter placed to their credit in the Treasury of 
the United States. Such work shall be under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who shall approve the plans and specifica 
tions therefor, and in conformity with such rules and regulations 
he may prescribe. 


as 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 3, strike out “ $70,000" and insert “ $35,000"; line 5, strike 
out the word “for” and insert “to pay half the cost of"; page 2, 
after the word “ therewith,” in line 3, strike out all of the rest of the 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ on condition that 
the State of California or the county of Humboldt furnish an equal 
sum; and under rules and regulations preseribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, who shall also approve the plans and _ specifications 
therefor: Provided, That before any money is spent hereunder, said 
State or county shall agree, in writing, to maintain the bridge and 
road without expense to the United States or the Indians.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: 


A bill to authorize an appropriation to pay half the cost of a bridge 
and road on the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
to take up Calendar No. 1094. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to take up Calendar No. 1094. The 
Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(H. R. 17334) 


To provide for the further development of agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled “An act donating public lands to the 
several States and Territories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, 
and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, ; 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to further develop the cooperative 
extension system as inaugurated under the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension work between the agricultural 
colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture,’ approved May 8, 1914, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of the cooperative extension work in agriculture and home 
economics and the necessary printing and distributing of information in 
connection with the same, the sum of $480,000 for each of the fiscal 
years of 1929 and 1930, $10,000 of which shall be paid annualiy, in 
the manner hereinafter provided, to each State which shall by action 


I ask unanimous consent 


Is there objection to the pres- 
[After a pause.] The Chair 
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of its legislature assent to the provisions of such act of May 8, 1914. 
The payment of such installments of the appropriations hereinbefore 
authorized to be made as shall become due to any State before the 
djournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next after 
the passage of this act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, 
be made upon the assent of the governor thereof, duly certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
nriated the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal year 1930, in addition to the 
sum of $480,000 hereinbefore previded. All sums appropriated under 
the provisions of this act shall be subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as the sums appropriated under such act of May 8, 1914, 
except that at least 80 per cent of all appropriations under this act 
all be utilized for the payment of the salaries of men and women 
extension agents in equitable proportions in the counties of the different 
tates. The restriction on the use of these funds for the promotion of 
ricultural trains shall not apply. 
2. The sums authorized to be appropriated under the provisions 
this act shall be in addition to, and not in substitution for, sums 
ppropriated under such act of May 8, 1914. 


SEC. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 
\PPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF ROAD ACROSS FORT 

MILITARY RESERVATION 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to No. 993 on the calendar (S. 3614). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. We want to know what it is. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. It is a bill authorizing the construction 
of a hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill Military Reservation. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. The gentleman from Qhio |[Mr. Bree] 
objected to that, and unless the gentleman has some assurance 
(he gentleman from Ohio has changed his position I will have 
tu object. 

‘ir. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman from Ohio stated to me 
le objected to the bill upon the request of the floor leader [Mr. 
riLson], that he had no other interest in it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, This is a Senate bill and that 
brought up to-morrow without any great difficulty. 
the absence of the gentleman from Ohio I shall feel obliged to 
object. 


SILL 


could be 


APPRAISAL CERTAIN GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wooprurr showed me the 
mportance of the bill, Calendar No. 934, and asked that I with- 
draw my objection. He said it was very important and I am 
willing to withdraw, and ask unanimous consent to refer back 
to Calendar No. 984 (H. R. 16771). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pauuse.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
ereby, authorized to the property of the Government used 
under the contract of October 16, 1924, and renewals thereof, for the 
f of electric current to the naval ordnance plant at South 
W. Va., to be appraised, as provided for in said contract, 
persous as a preliminary to the purchase of said property 
contractor, the three appraisers to consist of one person 
by the Secretary of the Navy, one by the contractor, and 
third by the two first so selected, as stipulated in the contract. 
rhe person selected and detailed by the Secretary of the Navy for said 
ivpose, who shall be an officer of the Navy, and such 
be detailed by the Secretary to assist him, shall 
additional compensation, except travel and subsistence 


OF 


[After a 


cause 


iwnishing 
Charleston, 
three 
v the 
lected 
he 
persons as 
without 
accordance 


may serve 


in 
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pital for Women and Lying-in Asylum the sum of $25,000 required to 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States from the surplus rev 
enues of said hospital under the provisions of the District of Columbia 
appropriation act approved June 29, 1922, which said amount 

so covered into the Treasury of the United States, 60 per cent to the 
credit of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent to the credit of the 
United States. 


Sec. 2. That there is authorized to be appropriated to carry ort the 
provisions of this act the sum of $25,000, payable 60 per cent from 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent from any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I ask that the amendments be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “refund” and insert the word 


“pay” in lieu thereof. 

Page 1, line 6, strike out lines 6 to 12, inclusive, and insert “as a 
contribution to the maintenance of that hospital.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the words “ 60 per cent.” 


Page 2, line 4, strike out the words ‘‘ 40 per cent from any money.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be read as the gentleman now proposes to amend it. 
That saves confusion between the committee amendments and 
the amendments the gentleman offers now, and makes clear 
what it is. It is very short. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
be reported as amended. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was again reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is 


Without objection the bill will 


on agreeing to 


| the committee amendment. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table 


INHERITANCE sO 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, under leave to extend my remarks, just granted, I again 
take opportunity to remind you of the great discrimination ana 
unfairness of the 1926 revenue act. I have spoken several times 
on this subject and have tried to show you the iniquity of this 
act, and I shall continue to fight this unjust discrimination at 
every opportunity. 

You will reeall that during the discussion before the passage 


TAX AND PER CENT CREDIT 


| of this act there were various and sundry criticisms and mal- 


|} amendment, which forever prohibits the levying of 


en State’s constitution 
income or 


are firm in our belief that the 


statements made against Florida and her 


inheritance tax. We in Florida 


| inheritance-tax field should be left entirely with the respective 


with law. One-half of the fee and expenses of the third appraiser, 

not in excess of $10,000, as the Secretary may approve, shall be payable 

from the appropriation “ Ordnance and ordnance stores,” under the | 
Navy Department, which is hereby made available for the purpose. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2729) with amendments. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
An act 2729) to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 


by 
(Ss. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
onsideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the present 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia are authorized and directed to refund to the Columbia Hos- 


The Clerk will report the bill | 





t 


States. We believe that the Federal Government should 
interfere in this field of taxation, but we oppose most of all the 


80 per cent credit allowed by taxpayers of States in which 
there is a State estate tax. 

For the information of the House I am going to quote an 
editorial which recently appeared in the Tampa Morning Tril 
une. It is one of Florida’s largest and best daily papers, and 
in this editorial well voices Florida’s feeling in the matter 
In this editorial the Governor of Maryland is referred to, and 


while I do not agree with this governor in near all of his views, 


I am sure that many of you will appreciate his views upon this 
subject. The editorial follows: 
RITCHIE IS WITH US 

The opponents of the Federal inheritance tax injust have a new 
and influential ally in Gov. Albert C. Ritehie, of Maryland, who has 
taken a positive stand against the tax and against the attempt of 
Congress to coerce the States into levying this form of taxation 

Governor Ritchie, in his message to the Legislature of Maryland, not 
only declares his opposition to the tax and his belief that it should 


be repealed, but also takes a strong position in favor of a separation 
of tax sources Federal and State and cal 
a halt upon Congress in invading the taxing powers of the States 
In his message Governor Ritchie, after reciting the provisions of th: 
Federal law, says: 
“The direct effect of this is to invite the individual States 
inheritance taxes up to 80 per cent of the Federal tax 


ing 


as between Governments 


to 


in order th 
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this full credit may be received. It encourages States with low rates 
to raise, and several States have already raised, their inheritance-tax 
rates so as to approximate more closely 80 per cent of the Federal tax. 

“In my judgment this involves a clear invasion by Congress of the 
taxing powers of the States and contemplates a system of joint levies 
entirely out of accord with the long-established separation of tax 
sources as between State and Federal Governments. 

“There is a serious question now before the courts as to the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal law, and a determined effort will be made 
to repeal it at this session of Congress. 

“In any event, I do not think that Maryland should permit herself 
to be coerced by the Federal Government into raising her inheritance 
taxes in order to meet the credit allowance in the Federal law. 

“T recommend that we do not do so, and that this legislature me- 
morialize Congress to repeal the Federal estate tax altogether.” 

A concurrent resolution asking repeal of the Federal inheritance tax 
is now before the Maryland Legislature, and it is believed that Mary- 
land will join the other States which have so far taken this action. 

To date a concurrent resolution to this effect has been adopted by 
both houses of the Legislatures of Texas, Arkansas, Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
It has passed the senate in four States—Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, and 


Arizona. It has passed the house in three States—Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wyoming. It is now before the legislatures in 17 other 
States, 


Speaking of Governor Ritchie’s message on this subject, the American 
Taxpayers’ League declares that “it has in it the spirit of '76 and 
calls to the colors the exponents of sound taxation, and challenges 
the centralization and usurpation of power by Congress.” Other gov- 
ernors should study the question and sound a warning to the legislators 
of their States. 


In order that you may be fully aware of the great propor- 
tions which this subject is taking, I am going to now submit a 
short statement which, according to press reports, indicates 
the recent activity in many of the States upon this all- 
important matter. The statement follows: 


FEBRUARY 19, 1927. 
The concurrent resolution asking Congress to repeal the Federal estate 
(inheritance) tax passed the Nevada House and Senate, the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate, the Maryland Senate, and the Utah Senate this week— 
all unanimous. To date the resolution has passed both houses in’ 12 
States, passed 1 house in 6 States, and is in committee in 17 States, 
according to press reports. 
The following is a report by States: 
assed both houses— 
1, Alabama, 
2. Arizona. 
3. Arkansas, 
4. Delaware, 
5. Indiana. 
6. Nevada. 
7. Oregon. 
8. Pennsylvania, 
9. Texas. 
10. Utah. 
11. Vermont. 
12. West Virginia. 
Passed senate: Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, and Maryland. 
Passed house: Missouri and Wyoming. 
The concurrent resolution has been introduced in the State legis- 
latures of the following States and is before committees for action: 
1. Connecticut. 
2. Maine. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Montana, 
Nebraska. 
8. New Hampshire. 
9. New York. 
10. North Carolina. 
11. North Dakota. 
12. Ohio. 
13, Okjahoma,. 
14. South Carolina. 
15. Tennessee, 
16. Washington. 
17. Wisconsin. 


Om oot 


= 


Mr. Speaker, this is a live subject, one in which America is 
tensely interested, and those of us who believe in the rights of 
the several States and oppose the great concentration of power 
in the Federal Government expect to keep up the fight to the 
end that at least this 80 per cent discrimination is repealed. 
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The present administration is setting up Federal bureau after 
bureau here in Washington, and by this most unsafe and vicious 
activity the rights of the States are becoming more and more 
dwarfed. I oppose a bureaucratic form of government and 
stand for the full rights of the States. If America is to remain 
a safe and free democracy, we must safeguard the rights of the 
States. Therefore I appeal to you to assist us in correcting this 
travesty of justice. 

I firmly believe the Ways and Means Committee will, at the 
beginning of the next Congress, in some way correct this un- 
fair discrimination, and as I shall speak on this subject from 
time to time I will not ask your further attention to-day. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Consent Calendar has 
been concluded. Certain bills have been objected to. I pre 
sume they will remain on the Consent Calendar. My inquiry is 
whether any bills can hereafter be put upon the Consent Cal- 
endar under the rules of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is the understanding of the 
Chair that no rule prohibits them going on, but there is no rule 
providing for the calling the Consent Calendar from this time on 
unless by unanimous consent. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 215 OF THE CRIMINAL CODE 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar No. 1066, the bill H. R. 16256, which was objected to 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY], may 
retain its place on the calendar. . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to make a statement to the House for a few 
moments. It is a very rare thing that I ever object to a bill 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, especially when it is spon. 
sored by such a splendid Representative as the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrines], but I can not con- 
scientiously support this bill. I should not object now if I did 
not have in my hands an opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States opposing the passage of the bill. I am willing to 
withdraw my objection if the matter can be considered on its 
merits and the House permitted to determine whether the bill 
shall pass or not. I can not consistently support the bill and 
allow it to go through in the face of the opposition of the 
Attorney General, and also that of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, and their opinions that the bill ought not to pass. It is 
a nation-wide bill. But I am perfectly willing, if the House is 
willing, to withdraw my objection and let the matter be heard 
on its merits, with 10 minutes’ consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest that the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastinas] be 
granted, and that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ABERNETHY] can extend his remarks and put them in the ReEc- 
orp for consideration hereafter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1927. 


Is there objection? 


Hon. GeorGce 8. GRAHAM, 
Chairman Commiitee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have the honor to refer further to your 
letter of the 20th instant with which you transmitted for my consid- 
eration and recommendation H. R. 14243, a bill to amend section 215 
of the Criminal Code, and section 53 of the Judicial Code. 

This bill is identical with S. 4040, introduced in the Senate April 
19, 1926, by the late Senator Cummins. 8. 4040 was referred to me 
under date of May 3, 1926, by Senator Deneen of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, and under date of May 13, 1926, I informed Senator 
DENEEN that in my opinion the bill should not be enacted. At the 
same time I transmitted to Senator DENEEN a copy of an office memo- 
randum by Assistant Attorney General Luhring dated May 10, 1926, 
which set forth the department’s objections to the bill. I inclose here- 
with a copy of Mr. Luhring’s memorandum on 8, 4040. , 

I invite your attention also to my letter to you of the 22d instant 
relative to H. R. 14244 and S. 5144, similar bills, to amend section 215 
of the Criminal Code, and to the office memorandum transmitted 
therewith. 

Respectfully, 


Jno. G. SARGENT, 
Attorney General. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1926. 


MEMORANDUM FOR ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL MARSHALL 


I beg to refer to S. 4040, a bill to amend section 215 of the Criminal 
Code and section 53 of the Judicial Code. You request my recommen- 
dation and reasons in support thereof. 

Section 215 of the Criminal Code provides as follows: 

“ Whoever, having devised or intending to devise any scheme or 
artifice to defraud, or for obtaining money or property by means of 
false or fraudulent pretenses, representations, or promises, * * * 
shall, for the purpose of executing such scheme or artifice or attempt- 
ing so to do, place, or cause to be placed, any letter, * * * in 
any post office, * * * to be sent or delivered by the post-office 
establishment of the United States, * * * or shall knowingly cause 
to be delivered by mail according to the direction thereon, * * * 
letter * * * shall be 


any such fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both.” 
It is proposed to amend section 215 by adding the following 


paragraph : 

“All prosecutions for alleged violation of this statute, including the 
presentment of indictment, shall be brought and had in the district, 
previously ascertained by law, in which’ it is alleged there has been a 
violation thereof. Such district shall be the in which accused 
charged to have, while physically present therein, done, or have 
caused, the mailing or depositing in the mails of the matters specified 
in section 215, or in which it is charged that he, by some act on his 
part, done or caused to be done while present in the district in which 
it charged he offended, knowingly any matter specified in 


one is 


to 


is caused 


section 215 to be delivered by mail according to the direction thereon, | 


or in which, being physically present in such district, he, by some act 


therein done, directed or caused to be directed that said mail matter | 


should be delivered to the person to whom it is addressed. This 
amendment shall apply to all indictmrents hereafter returned; and to 
any already returned but on which there has been no final trial and 
trial-court decision, which are, at the time this act takes effect, 


pending undetermined in any appellate court of the United States.” 


or 


In Durland v. United States (161 U. S. 306), the Supreme Court 
of the United States said: 
‘The act is aimed at every scheme which is in fact designed to 


defraud, by representations as to the past or present, or suggestions 
and promises as to the future. It was with the purpose of protecting 
the public against all such intentional efforts to despoil, and to pre- 
vent the post office from being used to carry them into effect, that the 
statute was passed * * *%,” 

With the increasing use of corporations and common-law trusts as 
business organizations, it has become a common practice to offer for 
sale shares of stock in every conceivable sort of business enterprise. 
It is quite usual for such promotions to assume a national scale and 
for people in widely scattered States to be solicited to purchase stock. 
It is inevitable that dishonest promoters would employ stock-selling 
schemes as a guise under which they would secure large sums of money 
from the public. This practice is perhaps best illustrated in the 
numerous fraudulent companies promoted within recent years for the 
sale of oil, mining, and land stocks. 

In many of such cases the several States are powerless to cope with 
the situation. The operations of the promoter often extend over many 
States and it is difficult, if not impossible, to conduct a successful prose- 
cution in the State courts. State prosecuting officials are embarrassed 
by the lack of adequate laws in many instances, the magnitude of the 
fraudulent operations conducted by the promoter, and the impossibility 
of obtaining the extradition from other States of defendants who are 
indicted, Therefore section 215 of the Criminal Code is designed to and 
does fill an essential need in the apprehension and prosecution of per- 
sons practicing commercial fraud. 

The proposed amendment to section 215 would, in my opinion, so 
emasculate the statute as to render it wholly impotent as a weapon in 
combating commercial fraud. The amendment is apparently designed to 
prevent the indictment of persons in the district in which a letter 
alleged to have been in furtherance of a scheme to defraud was caused 
to be delivered as distinguished from the district in which it was placed 
in the mails. If this was the purpose of the drafter of the amend- 
ment, I am of the opinion that inapt language was used to express such 
purpose, The result could have been accomplished by striking from the 
present statute the words “or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by 
mail according to the direction thereon,” etc. 

But whatever the purpose of the amendment may be, its provisions 
would render a successful prosecution in mail fraud cases practically im- 
possible. The amendment provides in effect that all prosecutions in- 
cluding the presentment of indictment shall be brought in the district 
in which the accused is charged to have, while physically present 
therein, done, or to have caused, the mailing or depositing in the 
mails of the matter specified in section 215. This, of course, would 
afford every defendant the opportunity of contending that he was not 
physically present within the district when the letters alleged to have 
been mailed in furtherance of the scheme were deposited in the post 
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office. It would piace upon the Government the burden of proving that 
the defendant was physically present within the district when 
letters were actually mailed. It would be easy indeed to devise a 
scheme and then have subordinate deposit letters in execution thereof 
in the mails while the devisor of the scheme was absent from 
district. I believe that such a provision in section 215 would result 
in utter confusion. 

With reference to indictment in the district in which the letter was 
caused to be delivered, the proposed amendment provides as follows: 

“* © * or in which it was charged that he, by some act on his 
part, done or caused to be done while present in the district in which 
it is charged he offended, knowingly caused any matter specified in 
section 215 to be delivered by mail according to the direction thereon, 
or in which, being physically present in such district, he, by some 
act therein done, directed or caused to be directed that said mail matter 
should be delivered to the person to whom it is addressed.” 

It would be quite impossible in most mail fraud cases to prove that 
the defendant was physically present in the district In which the letter 
was caused to be delivered. As a matter of fact in mail frand 
schemes the defendant solicits money or property his victims 
by mail without being present within the district in which such letters 


the 


such 


many 
from 


are delivered. Practical experience has indicated that in some mail 
fraud schemes the devisor thereof will solicit money and property 
from victims in a certain locality. The prosecutor may elect to 


indict in the district in which the letters were delievered because most 
of the essential witnesses, namely the victims, are in such district. 
The courts have given approval to such a course. In Hyde v. United 
States (255 U. S. 347 at 363) the Supreme Court, referring to the 
alleged hardship upon the defendant in trying him in a district 
than that in which he resided, said: 

“It is not an oppression in the law to accept the place where an 
unlawful purpose attempted to be executed as the place of its 
punishment, and rather the conspirators be taken from their homes than 
the victims and witnesses of the * * *. 


other 


is 


This court has recognized, 
therefore, that there may be a constructive presence in a State, distinct 
from a personal presence, by which a crime may be consummated.” 

The last sentence of section 1 of the proposed amendment makes 
it applicable to all indictments wherever returned, and to any already 
returned but on which there has been no final trial and trial court 
decision, or which are at the time the act takes effect, pending unde- 
termined in any appellate court of the United States. This would 
mean that a number of important mail fraud which are now 
pending in the courts must be dismissed because the indictments were 
not returned in the district in which the defendants personally 
present at the time the alleged offense was committed. In practically 
all of them the statute of limitations would have run and the defend- 
ants could not be prosecuted for obvious fraud. 

I am of the opinion that the enactment of the proposed amendment 
would be most unfortunate in the attempts made to punish and prevent 
commercial fraud. 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment would amend section 53 of the 
Judicial Code by adding thereto the following: 

“The words ‘all prosecutions for crimes or offenses’ found in said 
section 53 shall include the return of indictment; and all prosecutions, 
including the return of indictment, shall be had, brought, 
cuted within the division now specified in said section 53. 

“This act shall apply to all prosecutions pending in any court of the 
United States when the act takes effect; and also to any prosecution 
which has gone to final decision but 
this act takes effect.” 

It has heretofore been the practice to impanel a grand jury from the 
district at large, to charge such grand jury with the investigation and 
presentment of offenses committed in any part of the district, and when 
indictments were returned to remit them for trial and other proceedings 
to the divisions wherein the offenses were committed, the 
defendant assented to a disposal in another division. This practice is 
a great saving to the Government, inasmuch as it does not require the 
impaneling of a grand jury in each division of a district. It also ad 
quately protects the interests of the defendant, inasmuch as he muy 
have the case remitted to the division 
mitted for trial or other proceedings. 

In the case of Sallinger v. Loisel (265 U. 8S. 244 at 236) the 
Court in construing section 53 of the Judicial Code said 

“The contention is that the word ‘ prosecution’ 
vision includes the finding and return of an indictment. That 
sometimes is used as including them must But 
also relations in which it comprehends only the proceedings had after 


cases 


were 


and prose- 


is still pending on appeal when 


save as 


in which the offense 


was com 
Supt 


in the general pro- 


ord 


there are 


the w 


be eonceded 


the indictment is returned. Here we think it is used with the latter 
signification. It appears twice in the provision, doubtless with the same 
meaning. The first time is in the clause directing that ‘all prose 


and the 


tions’ be had in the division where the offense was committed; 
second is in the clause permitting the court or judge, at the 
of the defendant, to order * the cause to be transferred for prosecutiou 
to another division. 

“The connection in which it appears the second time shows that it 


refers to the proceedings after the indictment Is found and returned 


instance 
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that is to say, after there is a cause susceptible of being transferred. 
Besides, had Congress intended to put an end to the prevailing practice 
of impaneling a grand jury for the entire district at a session in some 
division and of remitting the indictments to the several divisions in 
which the offenses were committed, unless the accused elected otherwise, 
it is but reasonable that that intentior would have been expressed in 
apt terms, such as were used in some of the exceptional special stat- 
utes. That practice was attended with real advantages which should 
not be lightly regarded as put aside. In many divisions only one term 
is held in a year, If persons arrested and committed for offenses in 
those divisions were required to await the action of a grand jury im- 
paneled there, periods of almost a year must elapse in many instances 
before a trial could be had or an opportunity given for entering a plea 
of guilty and receiving sentence.” 

If the proposed amendment to section 53 were enacted into law, the 
present practice of impaneling a grand jury for the entire district, with 
its consequent economy and expedition, would be impossible. I can see 
which would accrue to the defendant that would offset 
this decided disadvantage to the Government, and also to the defendant, 
inasmuch as he might be required to await the action of a grand jury 
impaneled in the particular district in which the offense was com- 
mitted; and in many instances, as the court points out above, periods 
almost a year must elapse before a trial could be had or an oppor- 
tunity given for entering a plea of guilty or receiving sentence. 

The paragraph of the proposed amendment of section 53 
would invalidate a great number of cases of all types which might be 
pending in the courts when the act takes effect. It is the practice 
in many of the Western States to hold one grand jury for the entire 
district for the investigation and presentment of all offenses com- 
mitted in any part of the district. In practically all amendments in 
criminal procedure the statute provides that the amendment shall not 
affect causes pending in the courts at the time such act takes effect. 
The proposed amendment herein departs from this policy and would 
result in many defendants escaping punishment for obvious offenses. 

Respectfully, 


no advantage 


of 


second 


O,. R. LURING, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


ADDRESS OF THE BELGIAN AMBASSADOR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing an address delivered by Baron 
de Cartier de Marchienne, the Belgian ambassador, before the 
Connecticut Commandery of the Military Order of Foreign 
Wars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the House 
I submit for printing in the CoNnaressIonaL Recorp an address 
delivered by Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian ambas- 
sador to the United States, before the Connecticut Commandery 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United States, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on February 16, 1927. In this address the distin- 
guished diplomat from Belgium generously recognizes the splen- 
did service of the New York National Guard Division and the 
Yankee Division in Belgium and in France in the Great War. 
He makes happy reference to the contribution of Belgium to 
the early settlement of Connecticut and then discusses with 
remarkable clarity and understanding present conditions in 
Belgium. It is an address filled with information as well as 
the spirit of international good will and, as I believe, will be 
read with genuine interest by Americans everywhere. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY BARON DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE, BELGIAN AMBASSADOR TO 
THE UNITED STATES TO THE CONNECTICUT COMMANDERY MILITARY 
ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, AT HARTFORD, CONN. 
FEBRUARY 16, 1927 
Your Excellency, Mr. 

Foreign Wars, 


Chairman, companions of the Military Order of 
it is indeed a great pleasure to foregather with you here 


to-night. Your distinguished companion, my good friend Senator B1Nnc- 
HAM, was kind enough to extend me an invitation to your annual 
banquet some months ago, Much to my regret I was unable to come 


on that occasion, and I want to tell you how deeply I appreciate your 
hospitality in giving me another chance and in letting me come at this 
time 

I am particularly glad to meet 


tary Order of Foreign Wars 


and greet the companions of the Mili- 
—an order which upholds a noble tradition. 


It has been my good fortune to enjoy the friendship of a number of 
the members of your order, among them Lieutenant Colonel, the Hon. 
HiikAM BincHaM, Senator from Connecticut, who has won distinction 
as an author, as an explorer, as an aviator, and as a statesman. He 


wears the senatorial toga or the military tunic with equal grace, and is 
as much at home in the Halls of Congress as in the air or on the 
rugged trail of Bolivar across South America. He is also a delightful 
writer, and I have just read his book “An Explorer in the Air Service.” 


| 
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Your order is well represented in Congress. At the other end of 
the Capitol from Senator BincHamM sits another good friend of mine, 
Lieut. Col. JoHN Q. T1Lson, floor leader in the House, who has shown 
himself a capable leader in the political as well as in the military 
field. It is a great pleasure to me also to meet here Lieutenant 
Colonel Church, who has won the distinguished-service medal as well 
as the croix de guerre, and who rendered valiant services on the front 
around our old Belgian town of Ypres. Among others whom I have 
the privilege of knowing is your national commander, Doctor Bain- 
bridge, for whom I have a very high esteem and who has been a 
specially good friend to my country. In recognition of his brilliant 
services to Belgium he was made an officer of the Order of Leopold 
by King Albert and was also decorated with the Belgian military cross. 
Iie is a member of our Belgian Royal Academy of Medicine and, as a 
mark of his friendship for us, he had his great work on cancer printed 
at Louvain and presented the first copy to our Queen. So you see 
we Belgians look upon him “as one of ours.’ 

Your order comprises many officers who have “done their bit” for 
my country as well as for your own. I know the glorious record of 
the “ Yankee Division" on the heights of the Meuse, in the Oureq, and 
Chemin des Dames sectors and elsewhere, and in coming here to-night 
I felt that I was coming among old friends, among men who, on 
whatever front they may have served, have been the comrades in 
arms of our own troops in the great struggle by which Belgium regained 
her freedom. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to claim, in a modest way, to be con- 
sidered as also one of your comrades, for I have the honor to hold a 
commission as honorary captain in the One hundred and sixth Infantry 
of the New York National Guard, an outfit which did brilliant work at 
Dickebusch, Mont Kemmel, and in other Belgian sectors, where, I 
believe, several of you who are here to-night served. 

May I not, therefore, venture to salute you as “brother officers ”? 
It is a privilege to have this opportunity to mingle with you and 
extend my acquaintance among your members. The more I know you 
the more I have found that you are not only “ first-class fighting men 
but that you are also “ regular fellers.” 

I feel at home among you, and there is another reason why I may, 
perhaps, have a special right to feel at home in Hartford. I have 
heard it claimed that Hartford was founded by Belgians. I don't 
know whether that claim can be substantiated, but, at any rate, we 
can make out an arguable case. If I am correctly informed, the first 
home builders on this spot were two families and six unmarried men 
who had landed at Manhattan Island from the good ship Nieuw Neder- 
lundt in 1624. I do not know whether there is any record of the 
names or of the nationality of that small group, but it is an historical 
fact that the majority of those who came to America on the Nieu Neder- 
landt were of Belgian blood, chiefly Walloons from my own section of 
Belgium. Although sent out under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Co., the first colony on Manhattan Island consisted chiefly of 
Belgians, and the enterprise may be said to have been inspired and 
carried out to a large extent by men of Belgian stock. 

Among others, Peter Minuit, the governor of the colony, who bought 
Manhattan Island from the Indians, was of Belgian descent. I may 
add that, like most of my fellow countrymen, he seems to have been a 
good business man, for he bought the whole site of New York City for 
the modest sum of 60 guilders, or about $24 in real money. The offi- 
cial seal of the colony bore the inscription “ Sigillum Novi Belgii,” and 
if you look at the old maps you will find that a vast region, extending 
from the mouth of the Delaware to Cape Cod and including the site of 
Hartford, is indicated as “ Nova Belgica.” 

While, therefore, I am prepared to prove that Connecticut was once 
a part of Nova Belgica, I can not offer positive proof that the small 
group of pioneers who picked out this delectable site of Hartford were 
all Belgians. Whoever they were they were good pickers. Perhaps 
some of your locai historians can dig up from your archives some 
records to help me prove my case. In the meantime, and in the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, I should like to “ stake out a claim” in 
favor of the Belgians, for I should like to think that we Belgians had 
some hand in “ putting Hartford on the map.” 

The “hope” which inspired the name of the little “ Fort Good 
Hope,” built here three centuries ago, has been more than fulfilled. 
You and your ancestors have built up a wonderful and charming city, 
of which I had heard much before I had the good fortune to come in 
person to enjoy your hospitality. I well remember the praises of 
Hartford written more than a century ago by the great French epicure, 
Brillat-Savarin. In his celebrated work on the Physiology of Taste, 
he devoted much space to a eulogy of your city, which he had visited 
shortly after the American Revolution. He mentions the hospitality 
of your people and the charm of the ladies whom he had met, but, being 
a “gourmet,” what impressed him most were the pleasures of the 
table, especially your game, partridges, and turkeys, 

Your wild turkeys bad already been imported into Europe and do- 
mesticated, and Brillat-Savarin wrote: “ The turkey is certainly one 
of the most beautiful presents that the new world has made to the 
old.” And again he rhapsodizes, addressing the first inhabitants of 


Paradise: “ Ye, the first parents of the human race, whose gourman- 
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dise is mentioned in history, you who ruined yourselves for an apple; 
hat would you not have done for a truffled turkey!” 
To come back to the present time, among those who have pictured 
, me the charm of life among you is our Belgian vice censul here, Mr, 
roux, who bas alse kept me informed of your great business activity 
ud development. Some of your manufacturing industries are very 
to our own in Belgium, such as foundry 
dlucts, cutlery, hardware, textiles, cotton goods, and woolen goods. 
rhis similarity ef products is nét conducive to any very brisk trade 
:otween Belgium and Connecticut, but, although we may be competitors 
certain lines, I am sure there is no hard feeling, and I hope there are 
i! a few eommodities in which we can 


vantage, 


milar 


ious competition, and that is 
irtford is the great center. 


‘ting to the buman race. 


in the insurance business of which 
It is a most useful business and com- 
Insurance recoups us for losses by fire or 


ood or burglary or accident; it provides for sickness and the in- | 


firmities of age. So far as I know, you have not yet invented a form 
of pelicy to insure bliss in the next world, but the manifold forms of 
nsurance which your companies offer provide a comforting assurance 
id the chances and changes of this mortal life, and even take away 
e “sting of death"; at least as far as some of our beneficiaries are 
meerned. 
If my countrymen had invested some of our national wealth in your 
and burglary policies prior to August, 1914, Beligum would not 
ave had such a bard time getting on her feet again. However, I am 
glad to be able to tell you that, considering all the circumstances, Bel- 
gium is once more in a satisfactory situation. We are not yet “on 
casy street,” but we are on the way. Our factories have been rebuilt 
and reequipped, and our principal industries are producing as much, and 
in sonre cases more, than in the pre-war period. 
been restored; our fields are again under cultivation. All our workmen 
have employment and are on the job. Our port of Antwerp is 50 
per cent more active than in 1918 and now ranks third among the ports 
of the world, immediately after London and New York. We are again 
ble to hang out the sign “ Business as usual.” To effect this recovery, 
in the absence of any reasonable compensatory indemnity, we have had 
to dig deep into our own pockets. This brought about a great increase 
in our national debt and an enormous depreciation of our currency. 
lortunately, we found means to remedy the situation and to put eur 
linances on a sound basis. Last year the Belgian frane had a 
sinking spell,” and in this crisis, as in the perilous days of 1914, 
elgium turned to her King for leadership. 


fire 


bad “ 


minister without porfolio, Mr. Emile Francqui, who is one of the fore- 
most practical financiers of our country, and I may say of the world. 


Parliament then delegated to King Albert full dictatorial powers for | 


six months to deal with the financial situation as he might think best, 
and adjourned, leaving the King surrounded by his wise advisers, to 
lecide on measures to restore confidence and financial order. The 
results have been most satisfactory. 


Our habitations have | 


very | 


A coalition ministry was | 
formed under the presidency of Mr. Jaspar, and in it was included, as | 
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and machine-shop | 


trade with reciprocal ad- | 
There is one line in which we can not offer you any very | 





Taxes were increased ; economies were instituted; the State Railways | 


\dministration was reorganized into the Belgian National Railway Co. ; 


the floating debt was reduced to less than one-quarter of 
amount; a foreign loan of $100,000,000 was successfully floated and 
ersubscribed ; the Government debt to the National Bank of Belgium 


its former | 


vas reduced from nearly 7,000,000,000 francs to 2,000,000,000 ; a national | 7 F P aa 
| dealt with it, but I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 


amortization fund was created; a credit of $35,000,000 for supporting 
the exchange, if necessary, was arranged with the United States Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and with the 
eading financial institutions of other countries. The gold standard has 
been restored and our currency has been stabilized. A new monetary 
nit has been created ; it is called the “ Belga,” has fine-gold content of 
-09211 grams, and is equal to 5 Belgian francs; its dollar parity of 
7.19193 to the dollar makes the value of the “ Belga” a little over 
3% cents, 

These measures have put Belgium on a sound basis. Confidence has 
been restored; capital is returning to the country; exporters and im- 
porters have a stable currency in which to deal; money is easier; and 
recent foreign-trade figures that I have seen show that in October, 1926, 
Kelgium had, for the first time in her whole modern history, including 
the pre-war period, a favorable trade balance, amounting to 139,000,000 
iranes, 

All Belgian national bonds traded in Wall Street are selling on a 
to 6% per cent basis. We have put our house in order and 
enter the New Year with courage and with high hope. We are 
not only doing business at the old stand, but we are determined to 
make it a bigger and better business. Since the war we have started 
\ remarkable industrial development in the northeastern section of 
Belgium—a region which had formerly been comparatively unproductive. 
We have discovered a large and rich coal field in that district, and, 
alongside this new source of fuel there have sprung up a large number 
of new factories of various sorts. Some of these industrial plants 
have, you may say, their own fuel right at their doors. 

Moreover, our African colony, the Belgian Congo, is rapidly devel- 
oping an immense supply of raw materials for our industries. 


6 


ve 


| under that act should be “in all respects” 
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these are gold, copper, tin, cobalt, coal, radium, and diamonds. The 
radium ore is shipped to Belgium for treatment at a plent built a 
few years age at QOolen, near Antwerp, and this ore is of such 


extent and ricaness that this Belgian plant is to-day producing 90 per 
cent of the world supply of radium. The copper is very high grade; 


the production of the mines of the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga 
was, last year, about 90,000 tons, ranking it as one of the greater 


copper mines of the werld. The diamond fields produce annually about 
1,000,000 carats of diamonds. In the most important of the diamond- 
mining companies American capital is invested; this company employs 
about 20,000 natives and its staff of mining engineers is largely com 
posed of Americans. 

I have given this brief outline of Belgium's present situation, for I 
felt sure that you officers who have seen the desolation wrought by war 
and who have been our comrades in the conflict would like know 
how we have been getting along since the armistice. Moreover, I feel 
confident that your people here in Hartford who gave such generous 
aid to cur civilian population during the war will be glad to kuew the 
fruit of their good works. We shall always gratefully remember the 
relief spontaneously organized here at Hartford in the early months of 
the war as the Belgian relief fund ef Connecticut, and which took such 
an important and generous part in Belgium under the guidimg hand of 
that great American, Herbert Hoover. I hepe that all of you, including 
those who aided our civilians as well as those who were our comrades 
in arms, will come over to Belgium and see for yourselves what progress 
we have made in the past eight years. Many of you will no doubt at- 
tend the meeting of the American Legion at Paris this year, and this 
will afford you a splendid opportunity to visit Antwerp, Liege, Ghent, 
Bruges, Louvain, Ypres, and other cities, as well as Brussels, which is 
only three and a half hours distant from the French capital. 

You will receive a most hearty welcome from all our people, and we 
shall try to make you feel as much at heme as I have felt here to-night 
at your hospitable board in the good-fellowship and comradeship of the 
companions of the Military Order of Foreign Wars. 


to 


ENGROSSMENT AND ENROLLMENT OF BILLS 


Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso 
lution offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution offered by Mr. TILson: 

* Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That during the remainder of the present session of Congress the en- 


| grossment and enrollment of bills by printing, as provided by the act 


of March 2, 1895, may be suspended, and said bills and resolutions 
may be engrossed and enrolled by the most expeditious method insuring 
accuracy.” 


Mr. TILSON. I will say this is the usual resolution passed 
at this time of the session, becausé it is absolutely necessary 
that it be passed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is the usual resolution 
passed at this stage of the session ever since I have been here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does it meet with the approval of the Rules 
Committee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Rules Committee has not 
it is the usual resolution passed at this stage of the session. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Rules Committee being 
in the chair now, I presume it meets with his approval. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

DISABLED EMERGENCY 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating a resolution 
adopted by the American Legion, Department of Wisconsin, in 
favor of the disabled emergency officers’ retirement legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 


OFFICERS 


asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution: 
Resolution 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the selective service 
act of May 18, 1917, promised that all volunteer officers commissioned 
on the same footing as to 
pay, allowances, and pensions as officers “* * * 
grades and length of service in the Regular Army”; and 
Whereas regular officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
provisional officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and 


gency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps have been granted by 


ol corres ponding 


Corps : 
ener 


Among | Congress the privileges of retirement for disability when incurred in 
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line of duty, leaving only the disabled emergency officers of the Army 
without such retirement; and 

Whereas an overwhelming majority of the Members of each Con- 
gress since the armistice has promised to correct the injustice to dis- 
abled emergency Army officers by the enactment of legislation designed 
to adjust the unfair conditions imposed upon these men; and 

Whereas, the United States Senate has twice passed measures to 
this condition, the vote in the Sixty-seventh Congress being 
50 to 14, the vote in the Sixty-eighth Congress being 63 to 14; and 

Whereas in the first session of the current Congress (the Sixty- 
ninth) the Senate Committee on Military Affairs favorably reported 
the Tyson bill, S. 3027, and the House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation favorably reported the Fitzgerald bill, H. R. 
4548, similar bills in their provision for the retirement of disabled 
emergency Army officers who incurred disability in line of duty during 
the World War, both of which bills are now on their respective calen- 
dars in the United States Senate and House of Representatives await- 
ing a final vote; and 

Whereas the Hon. RoyaL C. JoHNsON, a Member of the House 
of Representatives from South Dakota, has introduced legislation in 
former Congresses on this subject, has always been an ardent supporter 
of such meaStres, and, as chairman of the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation which has three times favorably reported 
this legislation, has always cooperated with the active workers of the 
national legislative committee of the American Legion, who have con- 
stantly striven for the enactment of this legislation; and 

Whereas the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
will, in all probability, have a committee day upon which it may bring 
out its own legislation for consideration and vote on the floor of the 
Hlouse in the next session of the Sixty-ninth Congress: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Wisconsin of the American Legion 
in its annual convention assembled at La Crosse, Wis., this 26th day of 
August, 1926, do and hereby does most heartily indorse the principles 
of retirement for disabled emergency Army officers as already established 
for the other eight classes of disabled military and naval officers of the 
World War, and which principles are embodied in pending measures 
now before Congress, the Tyson bill, 8. 3027, and the Fitzgerald bill, 
H. R. 4548; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives from the State of Wisconsin be, and hereby are, most 
strongly urged to lend their active support in securing the enactment of 
this pending legislation as early as possible in the next session of the 
current Congress ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Hon. RoyaL C. JOHNSON, as chairman of the 
Hlouse Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, be, and he 
hereby is, instructed to continue to put forth his best efforts both as 
a legionnaire and a Member of Congress in support of this legislation 
and should his committee not have its legislative day in the House 
of Representatives in the next session of this Congress, that he then, 
as chairman of his committee, prevail upon the Republican steering 
committee of the House of Representatives and the House Rules Com- 
mittee to grant a special rule for the prompt consideration and vote 
on House bill 4548 on the floor of the House; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Wiscon- 
sin delegation in the Sixty-ninth Congress, the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United States, the Hon. CHARLES 
CurTis, majority floor leader of the United States Senate; the Hon. 
JaMes W. WapswortnH, chairman of the United States Senate steer- 
ing committee; the Hon. Lawrence D. Tyson, United States Senate ; 
the Hon. NicHoLtas LoNGwortu, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; the Hon. Bertranp H. SNELL, chairman of the Rules Commit- 
the House of Representatives; the Hon. Roy G. FiTzGpRa.p, 
Hlouse of Representatives: and to the chairman and vice chairman of 
the national legislative committee of the American Legion. 


correct 
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HOME DEMONSTRATION AND BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB AGENTS | 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, on H. R. 17334. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objcetion to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
in view of the lateness of the hour I do not desire to take the 
time of the House in making any extended remarks on H. R. 
17334. I will at this point, however, avail myself of the privi- 
lege granted of extending my remarks on the bill so that there 
may be at hand some more extended information as to the 
inception, development, present status, and prospects of the 
particular forms of extension work which are reached in this 
bill. I can not, however, pass over the opportunity of express- 
ing my appreciation of the courtesy extended by the House in 
permitting a bill of this importance to be considered on the 
Consent Calendar. Were it not for the near approach of the 
end of the session and the unusual importance of the bill itself, 
I would not have asked the privilege. The fact that no objec- 
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tion was made to its consideration and no word of oppositien 
uttered against its passage shows how fully the whole country 
appreciates the special value of the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and particularly the need of more 
home-demonstration and boys’ and girls’ club work. 

In all our discussions of the farm problem we must never 
forget that the business of agriculture is upon a different basis 
than almost any other of our great industries. The farm as it 
is generally known in the United States is not only an institu- 
tion for the earning of a livelihood, it is the home itself and 
it is impossible to analyze the farm problem, as we do that of 
other industries because in no other instance is the family 
welfare and interest so closely bound up with the means of 
earning a livelihood. 

This fact puts unusual emphasis upon the proper develop- 
ment of the home life along with the improved economic condi- 
tions that all students of the rural problem recognize must 
be reached if we are to have an enduring, prosperous, and 
attractive agriculture in the United States. So far as the 
rural home is concerned the limitation of one speech in the 
House of Representatives would not serve to even outline the 
new inspiration that has come to literally thousands of wives 
and mothers in the open country as a result of the work of 
the home-demonstration agents. In a helpful and _ tactful 
manner this splendid group of women work in every State of 
the Union and have brought new ideas, new methods, and new 
economies to rural homes. The fact that there is a very wide- 
spread demand for increased numbers of these home-demon- 
stration agents is the best proof of the effectiveness and efli- 
ciency of the service they have rendered. 

The terms’ of H. R. 17334, specifically directs that in the 
appointment of new agents under its terms an equitable and 
fair proportion of the appropriation is to be “ utilized for the 
payment of the salaries of men and women extension agents.” 

No one can read the testimony of Mrs. Nelson Beck of Alber- 
marle County, Va., which is made a part of this extension, 
without being deeply impressed with the direct value of the 
home-demonstration agents’ work not only to the individual 
upon the farm but to the community as well. 

The second feature emphasized in this bill is the appointment 
of additional agents to organize and supervise the work of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. It is doubtful if there is any other one 
single movement on foot to-day in the field of agriculture that 
has more promise for the future than boys’ and girls’ club work. 
Ordinarily, when we want to accomplish results in any given 
field or to institute a reform we think first of passing a law 
in regard to it, and after such a law has been written most 
Americans settle back complacently in the feeling that the 
whole matter has been solved, and all we need to do is to see 
the wheels go round. 

The Department of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, ex- 
periment stations, farm bulletins, and all the mediums set up 
to-day for research work and publication thereof are extremely 
valuable, but the fact is that the most of this machinery has 
been set up with the idea of assisting the men and women actu- 
ally engaged in the business of maintaining the farm and the 
farm home. Habit, however, is a hard thing to overcome, and 
when one has reached maturity with well-established practices 
in mind, it is hard to readjust one’s operations to the newer 
and possibly better ideas and plans that come to us through 
the valuable agencies referred to above. 

If we are to accomplish the best results we must begin earlier 
than with mature men and women, The boys and girls who 
are just starting out in their careers and who are not circum- 
scribed by well-established habits are the ones to whom new 
ideas and new conceptions most readily appeal, and it is at this 
point that the most encouraging work in recent years has been 
done looking toward a rehabilitation of agriculture. 

Since the organization of the first boys’ and girls’ clubs, named 
in short the 4-H Clubs (head, hand, heart, and health), 
5,000,000 young people under the age of 20 years have been 
enrolled in the various States of the Union under the general 
supervision of county agricultural agents and the specific 
direction of voluntary leaders numbering 40,000. The scope of 
the work involved in the 4-H Clubs represents practically every 
farm and farm-home activity. The enrollment of girls in these 
clubs is larger than that of boys, 58 per cent of the total club 
members enrolled in 1924 being girls. 

For the most part the girls are interested in clothing projects 
of various kinds, food preservation, and the preparation and 
serving of food in the farm home. Added to these problems, 
home management and the economic side of farm life are 
emphasized. 

The projects most commonly undertaken by the boys are corn. 
potatoes, cotton, livestock, and poultry. Each project involves 
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the laying out of a definite program, the investment of a definite 
amount of time, money, and effort, the successful accomplish- 
ment of the project from the standpoint of a net profit where 
-iles are involved and the writing of a report thereon. It has 
been estimated that the value of the products from club members 
alone in the last year is more than $10,000,000. 

Not only is club work valuable because it trains the young 
men and young women to do things efficiently and economically, 
hut the community value of the clubs is outstanding. The 
young people learn how to meet together, work together, and not 
only consider their club projects in a systematic order, but learn 
how to transact the business of a public meeting in a business- 
like way. Their community interests are developed, and inci- 
dentally many of the farm and home practices which the boys 
and girls learn are adopted by their parents to their advantage 
and profit. 

Publie support bas rallied in a marvelous way to this 4-H 
Club movement. This fact is evidenced by the indorsements 
filed in support of the Capper-Ketcham bill. They come not only 
from farm organizations, but from the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Bankers’ Association, and many other 
highly representative groups of citizens not directly affected by 
the movement, 

If one statement in my remarks previously made on this bill 
is recalled on this point, it will indicate the far-reaching public 
interest that ought to be taken in the growth of these boys’ 
and girls’ clubs: 


here are approximately 6,400,000 farms in the United States, and 
the average tenure on them is 16 years. Under normal conditions 
100,000 new farmers take up the task every year. Under the most 
favorable cireumstances, at present, but a small fraction of them have 
had as full training as they should for the very important responsibility 
they assume, 


If the boys’ and girls’ club work can be extended sufficiently 
to give a substantial part of the 400,000 new farmers required 
to replace those voluntarily retiring each year the training and 
experience that will enable them to conduct their farm opera- 
‘ions not only successfully so far as the financial end of it is 
concerned, but to give to the home and country life generally 
the new touch of attractiveness and an inspiration which club 
work necessarily brings, the movement will be worth many 
times its cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I can close my remarks no more effectively, I 
think, than to incorporate some statements made by actual 
club members before the House Committee on Agricuiture. I 
am ineluding the statements of Miss Gladys Bull, of Worcester 
County, Md.; Mr. Charles Hines, of Montgomery County, Md., 
und Mrs. Nelson Beck, of Albemarle County, Va., previously 
referred to. I commend these statements to every friend of the 
boys’ and girls’ club work, and also to any who may have some 
doubts as to the real practical value of club work, to the 
individual whom it seeks to reach. 


STATEMENT OF MISS GLADYS BULL, OF MARYLAND 


Miss BuLL, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | am 
from Worcester County, Md. I live on a farm right near Pocomoke 
City. I have lived on a farm all my life. When I was 10 years old 
I became a club girl. At that time I had never known that there was 
nything like a 4—H Club for girls. I knew that the boys did such 
things, but one day when I came home from school I found that the 
home-demonstration agent was visiting my home for the. first time. 
| gladly accepted her invitation to join the 4-H Club. The first pro 
jects that I took up were canning, sewing, and poultry. tefore that 
time my mother had never been able to can vegetables and have them 
keep through the winter. I learned through the 4-H Clnb that we 
could use the steam pressure cooker and provide our winter supply 
of fruits and vegetables, and since that time my mother and I always 
working together have had our winter supply each year. The first 
three years that I was in club work I had a small flock of poultry 
of my own, and from my own flock I made a small profit each year. 
In that way I started my bank account and I have been able to pay 
a great many of my school expenses from this bank account. When I 
first started sewing I did only the simple things. I made very small 
articles, but I learned to do better and to do bigger things. I began 
to make some of my own clothing. This past year in club work I have 
been taking up the renovation of clothing and I have learned that I 
can take old clothes, which are practically worthless, and make very 
attractive and very neat dresses at very little cost. The dress that I 
happen to be wearing to-day is one of my made-over products I made 
the dress at a cost of $1.13, 

Last year I entered the “own your own room” project. I was not 
satisfied with my room. It was a room, but it was not as attractive 
as I would like it to be. So I painted over the furniture and did the 
room over in general, and now I have a very attractive room in which 
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I can entertain my friends, and I am not ashamed of it. The steam- 
pressure cooker is just one of the things which has been taken back to 
my home. Because I made my room over and made it attractive, that 
gave my mother an incentive to do the house over. So at the same time 
we painted all the woodwork and remodeled the furniture and fixed over 
several rooms fn the house. The result is that we have a very much 
more attractive home, and, of course, we are happier. 

The farmers in our community have been greatly helped by club work 
through the county agent and through the boys’ and girls’ clubs. The 
boys and girls have taken home these things to their mothers and 
fathers, and the mothers and fathers have had things better than they 
have had before. The farmers are learning to plant the most profitable 
crops and market them in the most profitable way. And in the last 
three or four years that has been a big help to the community. The 
mothers have learned to do things more efficiently and more inexpen- 
sively through the county agents and the home-demonstration agents, 
and things go along much more smoothly. With their suggestions we 
can carry on our work and can do things many times better than we 
ever could before. 

Personally the heip that I have gotten from my club work can never 
be told. Besides learning to do things with my hands, learning toe do 
things efficiently and effectively, I have gotten the inspiration to go on 
with my education. If it had not been for the club work, I do not 
think I would ever have been planning to go to college. Now I am a 
senior in the high school, and next year I hope to enter college and 
take up home economics. It will be necessary for me to work my way 
through school, but I intend to do it, and I want to prepare myself. 
The help I have had from the county agent and the home-demonstra 
tion agent and the State leaders and people in the Extension Service 
has been wonderful. ‘They have given me the inspiration to go on. 
Without it, I do not even know that I would be in high school to-day. 
[ Applause, ] 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES HINES, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Hinges. I am Charles Hines, of Olney, Md. I am chairman of 
the Olney Pig Club. Five years ago the county agent came to our 
school to organize a boys’ and girls’ club. He first organized one club 
in the school, which took in three projects—swine, poultry, and calves. 
I chose poultry for my project, but later on in the year the calf club 
and the pig club became separate organizations. There were not enough 
boys to start a poultry club, so I abandoned,the project. I didn't 
get any encouragement from the county agent To go ahead. The next 
year I persuaded my father to let me join the pig club. I had quite 
a job of doing it, too. My father believed that a pig was a pig, anil 
it did not matter about his breeding. He finally consented, and bought 
me a Duroc hog and sow. The first year I made about $58. The next 
year I raised a litter of nine pigs, which I entered in the Maryland 
State Fair, in the 1,500-pound-litter contest, and then the general ton- 
litter contest, both of which I wen. My litter weighed 1,612 pounds in 
150 days and 2,028 pounds in 180 days. On this litter I cleared $250. 
I convinced my father that purebred hogs paid right there. We now 
have four purebred sows and one boar on the farm. 

This litter contest was also won by a member of our local club the 
first year, breaking all Maryland recerds, and during the four years 
these contests have been held they have been won by a junior breeder 
When these clubs were first organized in the county there were only 
five or six men in the whole county breeding purebred hogs. Now 
there are over a hundred raising purebred hogs throughout the county. 
I have also been showing my pigs at the county fairs and the State 
fairs, where I have won $255 in prize money and also a silver cup. I 
did not get any training in poultry work, but we have 700 hens and 
a 4,600-egg hatchery. We do custom hatching, and I put out about 
2,500 chicks a vear. Six months of the year my mother and father 
are away on leave of absence because of their health, and I have full 
charge of the whole farm. 

Mr. KetcHaM. How old are you? 

Mr. Hines. Nineteen years of age. We have a 42-acre farm. I have 
decided to stay on the farm and make swine and poultry a specialty 
[Applause.] 

Mr, KETcHaM. With regard to the hogs that you raise, do you raise 
them particularly for resale, or for breeding purposes, or for the 
market? 

Mr. HINES. For both purposes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How long did it take vou te make a turnover? 

Mr. Hines. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. KincHELOE, How leng does it take you to get them to the 
market? 

Mr. HINES. I raise two litters a year—every six months. 

Mr. KIncHELOg. That is, you turn over twice a year? 

Mr. Hrxes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hater. How far have you gotten with your school work? 

Mr. Hines. I got to the second year high school, and then because of 
my parents’ health I came home to work on the farm. 

Mr. Hatt. Have you any intention of leaving the farm at all? 

Mr. Hinges. No intention whatever, 
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Mr. Hatt. You do not want to take the civil-service examination 
some time and become a postal clerk? You do not want to come to the 
city and become a postal clerk? 

Mr. Hines. No; but if it hadn’t been for the club work I think I 
would be passing my time in the city to-day. The club work has shown 
me that the farm is not such a bad place after all, if you really keep 
tub on what you are doing. 

Mr. HaLu, You are happy out 

Mr. Hines. Yes; I am. 

Mr. ASWELL. If you had had training in poultry, what would you 
have done? 

Mr. HIngs. I 
[Applause.] 


there on the farm, are you? 


don't know; but I happen to have a good mother. 





STATEMENT OF 

Mrs. Bec. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I live on the farm and am 
a dairyman’s wife. If any of you have ever lived on a dairy farm, you 
know what that means—breakfast at 5 o‘clock every morning and work 
until after dark every night. When we moved to the country we knew 
very little of country life, and from the very beginning I called on my 
agent, and everything that I am and everything that I know came 
through the county agent and the home-demonstration agent. I would 
like to tell you just a little bit about the work that I have done. I 
started off the first year in the chicken business; I made a profit, and 
after that in the last 18 months I have collected above expenses over 
$3,000. I want to tell you that the dairy has not been as profitable 
because of contagious abortion, and the money that I have made has 
gone to help on the farm, If it had not been for the chickens and the 
help that I have gotten through that, I do not know where I would 
have been to-day. It has been that way just all the way through. We 
have put water in the house and electric lights. We have a garden. I 
buy my own clothes, have my own spending money, and every time I 
am in trouble I call on my county agent and my home-demonstration 
agent and they come and help me out. In everything we do we con- 
sider them first of all. I also feel like I am independent. When I get 
rendy to fix over my house I do it. I have some pictures here if any 
of you might be interested in them, showing some of the work that has 
been done in Albermarle County. 

Here is a kitchen. We have an advisory council in the county, of 
which I am chairman. Here is a kitchen which has been improved. 
Here is a kitchen that was made over by a woman at a cost of $3.68. 
She got the prize, a $100 range, which was given her. We have that in- 
centive. Here is another case where a woman brought down furniture 
from the attic and made the living room over. In our county the home- 
demonstration agent and the county agent work with the boys and girls 
in their club work. Here is a picture of work done by a little girl, 
who has won the $500 prize, and her work has been shown in some of 
the magazines. Now, in the town of Charlottesville about two years 
ago we put on a demonstration house where the women, when they came 
into town, can rest and learn things. The women in our community all 
work together. We have learned canping and other things of that kind 
and also help the farm woman to dress more like the city woman. 
We have taught her how to make her clothes. We do not want the 
farm woman to be different from the city woman. 


MRS. NELSON BECK, OF ALBERMARLE COUNTY, VA. 


Now, in our little club in a little town just a few miles from 
Monticello, we have 12 women there and our home-demonstration 
agent has helped us very much in doing club work. Some of them 


raise turkeys, chickens, etc., under our home-demonstration agent. 
Farming has not been very profitable in our little community lately 
but it is the women that have helped carry on the farm, Unless 
you make the farm home more attractive, how can we keep the boys 
and girls there? I want to say that the agent has helped us all 
along the way, In our community we have a council which is com- 


posed of women of all the different districts—— 


Mr. Futmer, You stated that farming was not profitable just at 
this time? 
Mrs. Breck. Yes. 


Mr. FutmMer. Can you give any special reason for that? 
Mrs. Brek. In Virginia the apple and fruit situation has not been 
very profitable, but we women on the farm have been able to carry 


on the home expenses. 
Mr. Fuutmer. That is because of depressed prices? 
Mrs. Bruck. Not only depressed prices, but there has been an over- 


production. That has made it unprofitable because of the way of 
handling the surplus that has been put on the market. That is the 
unprofitable part of it. We women have been able to make money on 
our chickens and we have always been able to dispose of our surplus 
at a profit 

Mr. KincHueLor. Did you say you had an epidemic in your county? 

Mrs. Beck. Yes; contagious abortion. 

Mr. KincneLog. Is there any cure for that? 

Mrs. Beck. In time they think it can be cured, but it has been 
the money that we have made with our chickens, through the demon- 
stration agent, with which we have been able to carry on the farm, 

Mr. Kincue Lor, Your dairy business has not been profitable? 
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Mrs. Beck. It had been up until then, but it is something we can 
not help. 

Mr. Hatt, Don’t you find that the boys and girls on the farms are 
hoping at some time that they will be able to come to the city? 

Mrs. Beck. Not in our community. The mothers and fathers are 
finding out that the best thing for the boys and girls is to let them 
come to the city for a few days or a few weeks and they are always 
glad to come back, 

Mr. Hau. I am giad to hear you say that. 

Mr. PuRNELL. Of course, you realize we are not inviting applications 
for rural carriers. 

Mr. KercHam. Will you be good enough to enlarge a little upon the 
point you have just stressed, namely, the community value of this work? 
Will you compare the community life now with what it was 10 years 
ago, say? 

Mrs. Beck. When I first went on the farm I had neighbors on both 
sides, but we had no common interests. Maybe we borrowed some 
implement from each other, or something like that, or talked to each 
other over the telephone. Now we have our club. The women meet 
once a month. There is a spirit of cooperation. We work together. 
When we have any special project to put on, the women will all come 
together and will work together, and it has added greatly to community 
life. It is something that we did not have 10 years ago in the country. 


It may properly be said that at the conclusion of the statement 
of these witnesses not only those present outside the committee, 
but the committee itself, joined in hearty applause. I do not 
need to remind members of other House committees that testi- 
mony of witnesses before such committees is not ordinarily 
received in such enthusiastic fashion. 

For the further information of the House I am pleased to say 
that at the conclusion of the Senate hearing a similar bill intro- 
duced by Senator Capper was unanimously and almost hilari- 
ously reported to the Senate. Similar action was taken by the 
House Committee on Agriculture and approval of the Budget 
Bureau to the very considerable financial outlay involved is 
strong proof of the appeal this particular form of extension 
service makes to those charged with special financial responsi- 
bility in the Government. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to acknowledge my deep 
appreciation to every agency that has been instrumental in 
securing the passage of this bill. Indorsements have come from 
more than 100 Members of Congress and from organizations of 
various kinds from every State in the Union; all these indicate 
the high regard in which the work sought to be accomplished by 
this bill is held, and naturally I am very much pleased with 
the successful outeome of our joint efforts in behalf of this 
meritorious legislation. 


IMPEACHMENT AND CONDUCT OF JUDGE COOPER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex 
tend my remaks in the Recorp on the subject of impeachments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is said by Lord Bryce in the 
American Commonwealth : 


Impeachment * * * is the heaviest artillery in the congres- 
sional arsenal, but because it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary use. 
It is like a 100-ton gun which needs complex machinery to bring it 
into position, an enormous charge of powder to fire it, and a large mark 
to aim at. Or to vary the simile, impeachment is what the physicians 
call a heroic medicine, an extreme remedy, proper to be applied against 
an official guilty of political crimes, but ill adapted for the punishment 
of small transgressions, 


On January 26, 1927, I introduced in the House the following 
resolution : 
(H. Res. 400, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be instructed to investigate charges against United States 
District Judge Frank Cooper, northern district of New York, which 
charges were in news dispatches which appeared in the New York 
Morning World, New York Herald-Tribune, and the Washington Post, 
under date of January 26, 1927, which news dispatches purported to be 
part of the response of the Treasury Department to the resolution of 
inquiry into prohibition enforcement adopted by the Senate, whereby 
it is manifest that said United States District Judge Cooper has 
brought the administration of justice in said northern district of New 
York into disrepute by a course of conduct and misbehavior which falls 
under the constitutional provision as grounds for impeachment and 
removal from office. 

The said reply of the Treasury Department charges the said United 
States Judge Cooper with encouraging, advising, and counseling so-called 
rum running between Canada and New York State, which is a violation 
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of law, with entering into a conspiracy with prohibition officials to vio- 
late the prohibition law by purchasing and transporting liquor, and with 
counseling and advising prohibition officials in a course of conduct 
known as entrapment and provoking prohibition law violations, 

It inferred from the dispatches aforesaid that the said United 
States district judge, with full knowledge of the entrapment and other 
violations of the law, presumed to sit in judgment upon those who had 
been entrapped into violation of the law; that thereby the said judge 
set at naugbt the well-known judicial requirement that a presiding judge 
must be impartial; that the acts of said United States district judge. 
as indieated in said dispatches, were willfully oppressive and unlawful 
and resulted in the conviction of 40 defendants and in the imposing of 
heavy fines and penitentiary imprisonments. 

And that the Committee on the Judiciary, after such investigation, 
report at its convenience its findings of fact and conclusions and rec- 
ommendations to the House of Representatives. 


is 


Soon after a similar resolution was introduced by the gentle- 
man from New York [|Mr. LaGuargopiA], and following that he 
actually impeached the judge both from the floor of the House 
and by resolution, The charges were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. I have based my resolution on letters and memo- 
randa that passed between the Prohibition Department and R. Q. 
Merrick, former prohibition administrator of New York: 

They are part of Senate Document No. 198, and are as follows: 


REPORTS DATBD JANUARY 15, 1927, BY BR. Q. MERRICK, FORMERLY CHIEF OF 
FIELD SERVICE IN NORTHERN NEW YORK AND NOW PROHIBITION ADMIN 
ISTRATOR OF THE BIGHTH DISTRICT, SHOWING THE APPROVED PRACTICE 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF WHISKY BY AGENTS IN NORTHERN 
NEW YORK 

JANUARY 15, 1927. 

Memorandum for Hon. L. C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 

Treasury: 

Sometime during the month of November, 1924, Hon, Frank Cooper, 

States district judge for the northern district of New York, 

sent for me to come to Albany for a conference, 

Judge Cooper stated that he was tired of imposing sentences on rum 
rrnners for transporting liquor in violation of section 26 and that he 
wanted me to take some action to get the higher-ups who would import 
liquor from Canada and distribute same in wholesale quantities 
from Champlain and Plattsburg, N. Y. The judge asked what I could 
do about it and if I had any suggestions as to how I would proceed. 
I told Judge Cooper that as there was no State law in New York pro- 
hibiting the sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors and as he 
(Judge Cooper) was the only judge in the northern judicial district, 
that, with his approval, I would start agents to operating as boot 
and rum runners and try to make conspiracy against 
violators. I suggested to the judge that I would provide agents 
with money and an automobile, have them buy liquor on the Canadian 
I , and bring it to Albany and store it. The judge said that it 
was a violation to transport liquor and that I could go further and sell 
and make a conspiracy between the person selling the liquor to 
our agents and the persons to whom they sold at the other end. With 
this understanding I came to Washington, had a conference with Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Haynes and Chief General Prohibition Agent 
Ek. C. Yellowley, and told them what Judge Cooper wanted, and they 
izreed that if the judge would back us up in this proposition that we 
would go through with it. 


United 
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R. Q. Merrick, 
Prohibition Administrator, 
On or about December 1, 1924, 
chief general prohibition agents, 


I procured from E. C. Yellowley, 
$1,000 in cash to be used for the 
purchase of intoxicating liquor. I assigned Agents Clarence H. Parks, 
now working in Pittsburgh, and Charles M. Forbes, now working in 
New York, and provided for them a Willys-Knight sedan automobile 
and gaye them several hundred dollars to start with and instructed 
them to proceed to Albany, N. Y., and Troy, N. Y., and cultivate the 
acquaintance of the liquor dealers and let it be understood that they 
were to run in liquor from the border and that they wanted to get 
acquainted with the liquor dealers in northern New York, and also get 
customers in Troy and Albany for the purchase of the liquor which 
they brought in. Several of the dealers in Albany and Troy gave them 
letters of introduction to persons in Plattsburg and Champlain, N. Y., 
who were in the liquor business, and the agents about the middle of 
December drove from Albany to Plattsburg direct, where they pre- 
sented their letters of introduction to the different dealers and pur- 
chased liquor and beer. The agents were instructed to keep their 
expenses as low as possible, and they were ordered to confine their pur- 
chases to not more than 10 cases of beer, which ordinarily cost on the 
Canadian border about $8 per case. Once in a while the agents found 
it necessary to purchase a case of whisky or a case of wine where the 
dealers did not have beer on hand. The usual purchase was 10 cases 
of beer which the agents would bring from Plattsburg or Champlain 
to Albany or Troy, for which they received a profit of from $3 to $4 
per case, 
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At the end of each trip a detailed, confidential report was sub- 
mitted to me and the money which had been received by the agents 
for the sale of the liquor was turned over to me. The agents averaged 
two trips per week and centinued their operations for the peried from 
about the 10th or 15th of December to the first week in February. 
They made in all some dozen or more trips and never failed a single 
time to get all of the beer and liquor they wanted from the wholesale 
liquor dealers on the border and never failed to sell same at a profit 
on their arrival at Albany and Troy. In several instances the dealers 
at Albany and Troy paid our agents by check, in which cases photo- 
static copies were made of the checks before they were cashed and the 
money was then turned over to me to be held until the were 
brought into court. 

After we had secured evidence against practically every big boot- 
legger in the north country search warrants were procured before 
United States Commissioner Hubbard at Albany, and I brought in 
agents from Syracuse and took with me some forty-odd agents from 
the New York office, and we arranged for a simultaneous raid at all 
places where evidence had been secured, there being some 30 or more 
search warrants. About 10 of them were in Plattsburg and immediate 
vicinity, and the others were chiefly in Albany and Troy When the 
search warrants were served we seized several thousand bottles of beer 
and whisky and made some 40 or more arrests. After the 
rants were served and the defendants taken before the United States 
commissioners and held for the higher courts, these two agents were 
assigned to the district attorney’s office at Syracuse for a period of a 
week or more, where indictments were drawn against all of these 
persons charging conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act. 
A special grand jury was called the latter part of February or the first 
of March and true bills were rendered against all of the 
A special term of court was then called in March to try 
The witnesses in each case were agents Clarence H. Parks 
M. Forbes, myself, and the chemist. The agents swore that they 
were instructed by me to proceed as they did and that they were 
ordered to purchase and transport and sell this whisky, and that the 
money in each instance was turned over to me. I followed as a witness 
in each case and swore that I had procured this money 
superior officer in Washingten; that I had authorized the 
hire this automobile to transport this liquor: that I had 
the money with instructions to purchase and transport and sell: and 
that the agents had accounted to me at the end of each trip for the 
money expended and had turned over to me the money they had received 
for the sale of the liquor. “I produced in court each time the money 
representing the proceeds of the sale. 

My recollection is that we convicted every defendant except two or 
three. In one instance w* had prosecuted a man and his wife, and the 
woman was acquitted but the husband convicted. The fines imposed, 
according to my recollection, ran considerably in excess of $50,000. The 
sentences averaged from one to two years in the penitentiary and from 
$2,000 to $10,000 fine in each case, 

In the case against Harry C. Hartson and Barney Duken the attor- 
ney representing these defendants, John E. Judge, of Plattsburg, ap- 
pealed from the sentence imposed by Judge Cooper, and the sentence 
was set aside because the circuit court of appeals held that the indict- 
ment was faulty, but no question was raised as to the admissibility of 
the evidence. 
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In the case against Robert C. Hayes and Rosario A. Defranzo the 
defendants’ attorneys, Roscoe Irwin, of Albany, and John FE. Jndze, 
of Plattsburgh, appealed from the sentence of Judge Cooper, but the 


sentence was upheld by the circuit court of appeals. 
The case of Mr. and Mrs. Albion La Fountin was appealed from the 


decision of Judge Cooper by defendants’ attorney, John FEF. Judge, of 
Plattsburg. The conviction on the first count charging sale was over- 
ruled because the evidence showed that the sale was made by La 
Fountin and his wife to the agents in Canada, but the conviction was 


upheld as to the second, third, and sixth counts. 

The decision of the circuit court of appeals in each of these cases is 
shown in Federal Reporter, voiume 14 (2d), No. 5, under date of No- 
vember 4, 1926. The case of Hartson et al. v. U. 8S. is shown on 


pace 

561. The case of La Fountin v. U. 8S. is shown on page 562. The case 
of Robert C. Hayes et al. v. U. S. is shown on page 563 

The conviction of these wholesale liquor dealers operating on the 

Canadian border had a most wholesome effect on the wholesale traftic 

that had been going on for several years. Our agents on the border 

had been catching 25 or 30 automobiles each month transporting big 


loads of liquor. but after the conviction of all of these defendants the 
seizures dropped off to 4 and 5 automobiles a month, and instead of 
seizing cars with 25 or 30 cases of beer, wine, or whisky, the ordinary 
seizure represented a roadster with 5 or 10 cases in it. The conviction 
of these conspirators did to prevent smuggling from Canada 
than anything we had been able to do since the prohibition law 
passed. 
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R. Q. MERRICK, 


Prohibition Administrator 


Judge Cooper, Merrick, and others appeared before the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The judge practically admitted the state 
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ments contained in the aforesaid memoranda and letters. In 
addition, it developed the judge set on 40 of the cases that 
came about as a result of the campaign of rigid prohibition 
enforcement in his district which he initiated and sponsored. 
He counseled and advised the purchase, sale, and transport- 
ing of liquor for the purpose of entrapping law violators. He 
had handpicked undercover men meet him in his chambers 
and at his home and talked about the method of procedure to 
entrap the “higher-ups.” He encouraged the agents in their 
enticement of people to run rum over the border and then 
when these people were caught he presumed to sit in judgment 
upon them. I herewith submit a letter which was offered in 
evidence before the committee which shows the unjudicial 
conduct of this judge: 
Unitep States District Court, 
NORTHERN DIstTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
CHAMBERS OF JUDGE FRANK COOPER, 
Albany, N. Y., November 17, 1924. 


Mr. R. Q. Merrick, 
Chief Federal Prohibition Enforcement .'gent, 
New York City, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Merrick: I have obtained a list of the names and 


locations of some of those who are reputed to be the master boot- 
leggers in Clinton County and vicinity. We are occasionally getting 
somebody who runs for some of these men, or who buys from them, or 
from somebody else, but we very rarely get any of these employing 
or master bootleggers. We did get a fellow named Ameda Hart and, 
upon his conviction, he was given the maximum penalty under con- 
spiracy and under possession and transportation. We have not got 
anybody from Clinton County, and we are not very likely to get them 
very unless some unusual measures are taken. If we can get 
two or three of these men and send them to Atlanta, it will do more 
to scare the rest of them than a thousand arrests of their runners. 
None of the men in service along the border can get these fellows 
because the Federal men are all too well known. 

If you have a couple of trustworthy, keen, and resourceful young 
men in your service, you could get a number of these fellows, if they 
go about it in the right way. There are several things which they can 
do to get into the current of the bootlegging activities. They could 
come to Albany and by hanging around the Hampton Hotel or the 
Schlitz Hotel they could get in touch with local people who want some- 
body to go to the north country to get*the ale and beer, etc., and 
bring it to Albany, and the Albany people would tell them where to 
go in Clinton County to get the stuff. I have no doubt the local people 
would provide the automobile. They could go to Clinton County and 
zo where these local people send them and get in touch with the pro- 
prietors of these places and make their buy and come away. If they 
could be arrested, it would not hurt anything, but perhaps would make 
it better for their future activities. 

They could also go directly to Plattsburg and vicinity and hang 
around and easily get in touch with the dealers, if my information is 
correct. I am told you can go to certain lunch rooms in Plattsburg, 
Champlain, and Rouses Point, and if you come up with an automobile 
you will be solicited to buy a load to take back. It might be well 
for them to drive up in an automobile rather than to go without the 
automobile. 

In fact, they could go to one of these automobile sales, copies of 
which I inclose herewith, and buy one of the cars at a small sum, and 
in that way, undoubtedly, right then and there get in touch with some 
of the bootleggers. At any rate, they would have the car, and if they 
stayed around looking for a load they would very soon get it. The 
inclosed sales are in Essex County. I also inclose you herewith notices 
of sales in Clinton County. They are, however, for sales of automobiles 
last Saturday, but there will be more very speedily, and some of these 
cars can be bought for a song. 

These agents should report to nobody anywhere until their work is 
completed. 

I would be very glad to have them come and see me here in Albany, 
and it would be better if they did not come to the office. They could 
telephone me and make an appointment to see me at the house and I 
could outline this to them a little bit more clearly, if desired. 

The desirability for keeping their presence quiet would militate against 
their going to the north country and using one of the seized cars—I 
mean cars seized and pot yet sold. It would be much better for them 
to get a cheap car in Albany or in the northern country. 

I assume that in some way you could provide money to purchase a 
cheap car. 

If any of these fellows should be arrested, they could confidentially 
ask the commissioners to call me on the phone, and I will tell the 
commissioners to release the men on their own recognizance, having 
first heard from the names and some descriptions of the men whoare sent. 

I understood you had some men up in that country before doing some 
investigation and that they did not accomplish much. 

Just why they did not perhaps is not profitable to discuss. Among 
other things they probably did not know to whom to go. I have a 
reliable list of the names and locations of the persons to go after. 


soon 
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The winter is drawing on and, if anything is to be done along this 
line, it should be done promptly. 
I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Haynes at Washington. 
I hope you can consider this matter speedily and let me hear 
from you. 
Yours very truly, 


Frank Cooper, 
United States District Judge. 


This letter shows the overzealousness of the judge in the 
interests of prohibition enforcement—a zealousness that got the 
better of his judgment. I do not doubt that Judge Cooper 
acted in all sincerity and felt that it was his duty to participate 
in these cases. I do not attack his sincerity; I do think he 
deserves censure and rebuke for his sitting as a judge in cases 
that he helped make—in sitting in cases which grew out of a 
buying and selling arrangement involving, as he knew, an initial 
investment of $1,250 of Government funds which yielded a final 
profit to the Government of $209. 

The judge admitted that he promised to see to it that pro- 
hibition agents so trading in liquor, if arrested, could be let 
out on bail upon their own recognizance and he further would 
see to it that thereby their identity would not be disclosed. 
No agents were arrested. 

How could his judgment be impartial? 


The Federal Judi- 
cial Code contains two pertinent sections. 


They are as follows: 


Sec. 20. When district judge is interested or related to parties. 
Whenever it appears that the judge of any district court is in any 
way concerned in interest in any suit pending therein, or has been 
of counsel or is a material witness for either party, or is so related 
to or connected with either party as to render it improper, in his 
opinion, for him to sit on the trial, it shall be his duty, on applica 
tion by either party, to cause the fact to be entered on the records 
of the court; and also an order that an authenticated copy thereof 
shall be forthwith certified to the senior circuit judge for said circuit 
then present in the circuit; and thereupon such proceedings shall be 
had as are provided in section 14. 

Sec. 21. When affidavit of personal bias or prejudice of judge is 
filed. Whenever a party to any action or proceeding, civil or criminal, 
shall make and file an affidavit that the judge before whom the action 
or proceeding is to be tried or heard has a personal bias or prejudice 
either against him or in favor of any opposite party to the suit, such 
judge shall proceed vo further therein, but another judge shall be 
designated in the manner prescribed in the section last preceding, or 
chosen in the manner prescribed in section 23, to hear such matter. 
Every such affidavit sball state the facts and the reasons for the 
belief that such bias or prejudice exists and shall be filed not less than 
10 days before the beginning of the term of the court, or good cause 
shall be shown for the failure to file it within such time. No party 
shall be entitled in any case to file more than one such affidavit; and 
no such affidavit shall be filed unless accompanied by a certificate of 
counsel of record that such affidavit and application are made in good 
faith. The same proceedings shall be had when the presiding judge 
shall file with the clerk of the court a certificate that he deems himself 
unable for any reason to preside with absolute impartiality in the 
pending suit or action, 


Those two sections disqualified Judge Cooper. He should 
have had the candor to inform the defendents of his activity 
and arrangement with Merrick. He utterly destroyed the value 
of the said sections of the Judicial Code. The United States 
Supreme Court held in the case of Berger v. United States 
(255 U. S. 22) the tribunals shall not only be impartial in 
the controversy submitted to them, but shall give assurance 
that they are impartial, free, to use the words of section 21 
(Judicial Code), from any “bias or prejudice,” that might 
destroy the normal course of impartial judgment. 

Judge Cooper did not give that assurance. He harbored 
secret bias. In doing so be brought the Federal judiciary in 
his district into disrepute. 

The 40 defendants that appeared before Judge Cooper did not 
know of his connection with their illegal conduct, did not 
know what Judge Cooper had counseled and advised Merrick 
concerning liquor violations, had no knowledge of his activity 
in helping run down the rum runners “higher up.” Judge 
Sooper did not disclose that. That was secret. These defend- 
ants, for whom I have no sympathy, were not in a position to 
avail themselves of filing the affidavit of bias and prejudice 
indicated in said sections 20 and 21 of the Judicial Code. They 
and their lawyers thought they had an impartial judge. What 
he had initiated with Merrick surely made him partial and 
biased. He violated every canon of judicial ethics in sitting 
on these cases. Whether his acts arise to the height of impeach- 
able offense is another question. The Judiciary Committee said 
his offenses were not impeachable and made the following 
report: 
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The committee has examined into the charges against Hon. Frank 
Cooper, United States district judge for the northern district of New 
York, made on the floor of the House and referred to it by the House 
on the 28th day of January, 1927 (CONGRESS:ONAL RECORD, pp. 2488— 
»498), and has heard all witnesses tendered by accuser and accused and 
reports to the House the oral and documentary evidence submitted; 
and while certain activitics of the Hon. Frank Cooper with relation to 
the manner of procuring evidence in cases which would come before him 
for trial are not to be consigered as approved by this report, it has 
reached the conclusion and finds that the evidence does not call for 
the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House with regard 
to impeachment. The. committee therefore recommends the adoption 
of the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the evidence submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in regard to the conduct of Hon. Frank Cooper, United States 
district judge for the northern district of New York, does not call for 
the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House with regard 
to impeachment.” 


The report, therefore, can be deemed a rebuke, though mild, 
of Judge Cooper’s conduct, The committee in stating that it 
did not approve of his acts, tacitly disapproved of them and 
frowned upon his methods. The report will have a desirable 
effect, I hope, not only on the future conduct of Judge Cooper 
but upon the work of all Federal judges. Personally, I am glad, 
for Judge Cooper's sake, that the committee did not deem his 
acts “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The morning World of New York, editorially, says: 

It is a judge's business to sit in impartial judgment, not to act as a 
prosecutor. It is his duty to review evidence furnished by all parties 
to a case, not to help accumulate evidence against one party. Least 
of all should any judge abet an agent who goes out to induce people to 
commit crimes or assist any such agent provocateur in acts that are 
legally criminal. The charges against Federal Judge Frank Cooper, 
of the northern district of this State, were that he had violated these 
fundamental rules. The House Judiciary Committee does not find that 
he went far enough in his cooperation with undercover men to merit 
an impeachment trial. But it does rebuke him severely by declaring 
that his activities in “ procuring evidence in cases which would come 
before him for trial are not to be considered as approved by this report.” 

If the testimony given by the undercover men themselves in the com- 
mittee hearing is true, Judge Cooper’s acts were highly censurable. 
One witness, R. Q. Merrick, of the dry enforcement squad, declared 
that the judge had approved an ar>ingement by which he and his men 


were to buy, transport, and sell liquor in an effort to reach certain 


higher-ups” in bootlegging circles, An alleged letter of Judge 
Cooper was put in evidence, in which he advised Mr. Merrick as to 


just how his men could buy a ear, go to border towns like Plattsburg, 
and solicit business in hauling bootleg liquor. Judge Cooper admitted 
hat he was ready to obtain the release of Mr. Merrick’s men if arrested. 
Could such a judge deal fairly with one of the supposed “ higher-ups "? 
The case is another illustration of the evils inseparable from the whole 
unworthy undercover campaign. 


THE PROCEEDINGS WERE NEITHER NONPOLITICAL NOR NONPROHIBITION 


Karly in the proceedings the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] sought to inject prohibition and polities. (See Con- 
GRESSLONAL Recorp, February 8, 1927, pp. 3282-32584.) Our re 
action in a case of this sort should be the same whether the 
subject matter involved is of prohibition or potatoes. There 
should be nothing political in this controversy. We should be- 
ware that the participants in the matter of impeachment de- 
scend into the political arena. Hamilton, in the Federalist, 
No. 65, March 7, 1788, said that “ Impeachment is a national 
inquest into the conduct of public men,” and especially advised 
that it be kept free of the taint of politics. He had this to 
say on the subject: 

A well-constituted court for the trial of impeachments is an object 
not more to be désired than difficult to be obtained in a government 
wholly elective. The subjects of its jurisdiction are those offenses 
which proceed from the misconduct of public men, or, in other words, 
from the abuse or violation of some public trust. 
which may with peculiar propriety be denominated political, as they 
relate chiefly to injuries done immediately to the society itself. The 
prosecution of them, for this reason, will seldom fail to agitate the 
passions of the whole community and to divide it into parties, more or 
less friendly or inimical to the accused. In many cases it will con- 
nect itself with the preexisting factions, and will enlist all their ani- 
mosities, partialities, influence, and interest on one side or on the other; 
and in such cases there will always be the greatest danger that the 
decision will be regulated more by the comparative strength of parties 
than by the real demonstration of innocence or guilt. 

PROCEDURE BEFOKE THE JUDICIARY COMMITTER ON RESOLUTIONS OF 

INQUIRY LEADING UP TO IMPEACHMENT 


The preliminary hearing before the Judiciary Committee is 
in the nature of a grand jury inquiry and always ex parte. 
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This view was stated by Senator Hawes when he appeared 
before the subcommittee in the English case. (See p. 3, hearing 
before special committee of House of Representatives concern- 
ing Judge English.) His language in part was as follows: 


Now, there are two points of view that can be assumed by this 
committee. One is that this is the Judiciary Committee, sitting solely 
and exclusively for the purpose of hearing such evidence as may be 
presented, weighing that evidence, and determining their opinions be- 
cause of the character of the evidence. The other point of view is the 
one that I myself advocate, and that is that the function of this 
committee and of Congress in this case is that of a grand jury; that 
it is within the province of the committee not only to take the 
evidence that is brought to it but to search for evidence, to ask for 
evidence, to follow up this lead and follow up that lead, wherever 
it may take you, and without limit as to time. In other words, our 
ancestors before us found that in the investigation of crime men and 
women would not volunteer their evidence; that there must be some 
process of bringing before the law-enforcement tribunals of our country 
reluctant witnesses—witnesses who would hold back, witnesses who 
would not of their own volition testify. ‘That function was the grand 
jury function, and all of the great crimes in our country have been 
unearthed and presented to our courts primarily by the investigations 
of grand juries. It my opinion, therefore, that this committee 
has two functions, partly judicial and the other that of an 
inquisition which will go carefully into every detail of this situation. 


is 


one 


I think that the committee should do this for the protection of 
Judge English, so that if this community charge is without basis, 
is unsupported, if it is idle, or if it is the result of animus, or if 
it is a part of a plot, the evidence will be disclosed and the judge 
will be vindicated. If, on the other hand, the evidence discloses that 
you have a man in that office who is not of proper judicial poise, 
who is arbitrary and unfair, or whose conduct outside of the court 
room in connection with the authority of the court is such that he 
is an unfit person to hold that position, then it is the duty of 
this committee to report to the full committee of the House and 


ask for impeachment proceedings. 


Senator HAWES’s suggestions as to the grand jury function of 
the Judiciary Committee were followed in the English case. 
However, in the Cooper case the committee acted differently and 
as I think erroneously. They limited the hearings to the specific 
charges brought against the judge. 

At this point permit me to submit additional data on pro- 
cedure prepared for me by Charles C. Tansill, of the legislative 
reference room, Library of Congress: 


1. WHAT IS THY PROCEDURE OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSS 
OP REPRESENTATIVES ON RESOLUTIONS OF INQUIRY LEADING UP TO 
INPEACH MENT? 

The procedure of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 


sentatives on resolutions of ingdiry leading up to impeachment may be 
illustrated by specific cases that before that for 
and action. One of the earliest and most pertinent of 
these cases is that of the impeachment proceedings James H. 
Peck, United States judge for the district of Missouri. On December 8, 
1826, Mr. John Scott, of presented a memorial of Luke 
Edward Lawless for an inquiry into the official conduct of James H. 
Peck, district judge of the United States for the district of Missouri, 
with reference to certain proceedings on an attachment for contempt 
against the said Lawless. (House Journal, 19th Cong., 2d sess., 
This memorial was referred to the C 
February 15, 1827, the House 
the consideration of the memorial. 

On December 15, 1829, he motion of Mr. George McDuffie, 
memorial of Mr. Lawless was again referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary for consideration (liouse Journal, 21st Cong., Ist 
39.) On January 7, 1830, Mr. James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, from 
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the Committee on the Judiciary reported a resolution to authorize the 
committee “to send for persons and papers in the case of the charge 
of official misconduct against James H. Peek.” (Ibid, p. 138.) This 
resolution was agreed to by the House and witnesses sent for. On 


February 28, 1850, Judge Peck was advised by a letter from the chai 


[ 


man of the Committee on the Judiciary that the committee “ would 
receive any explanation which the memorialist might think proper to 
make in relation to the charge.” (H. Rept. 345, 21st Cong., Ist sess., 


p. 4.) On March 19, 1830, Judge Peck submitted a written statement 
to the committee and the examination of witnesses proceeded. 


to the Com- 
was given leave to cross-examine them, 


Judge Peck was not permitted 
mittee on the Judiciary, but he 


bring witnesses before 


and also to file a statement. The procedure before the committee is 
related by Judge Peck in a subsequent memorial of April 5, 1830. 
Thus— 

“It is true also that your memorialist was permitted to cross- 


examine, to a certain extent, the witnesses who 
and examined in support of the charge; but this 
much restricted by frequent objections and by the 
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by the committee to get through the examination at least within the 
two remaining days of the week. And your memorialist having been 
more than once admonished that he was there ex gratia, felt himself 
checked and restrained from extending the cross-examination to points 
which seemed to him to belong to the inquiry, so that his having been 
permitted to be present, under such circumstances, is rather a disad- 
vantage to him than a benefit, because it gives to the transaction all 
the semblance of a free and full investigation of the whole case without 
the reality. Your memorialist does not make this remark in censure 
of the honorable committee; on the contrary, considering the proceed- 
ing, as they manifestly seemed to do, as being analogous to an inquiry 
by a grand jury and to be governed by the same rules, your memorialist 
is sincerely satisfied that it was their purpose to treat him, as, in this 
view of the subject, they did, in fact, treat him, with great liberality 
and indulgence. 

“But your memorialist submits, with great respect, that the proceed- 
ing of the House of Representatives in inquiring whether they will or 
will not institute an impeachment is not to be governed by those strict 
rules which confine a grand jury to ex parte evidence. It was not the 
course pursued by the House of Commons of Great Britain in the case 
of Warren Hastings, to which he has referred, and in which the house, 
before they voted the impeachment, heard not only the defense but the 
testimony of his witnesses.” (U. S. Congress. 21st Cong., Ist sess., 
House Rept. No. 345, p. 5.) 

In his memorial of April 5 Judge Peck petitioned Congress to “ re- 
ceive from him a written exposition of the whole case, embracing both 
the facts and the law, and give him also process to call his witnesses 
from Missouri in support of his statements.” Upon the granting of 
this request a spirited debate was held in the House of Representatives. 
In defense of the action of the committee, Mr. Buchanan remarked: 

“Judge Peck, in that memorial, suggests that the Committee on 
the Judiciary sent for such witnesses only as had been selected by Mr. 
Lawless. ‘That is far from being the fact. The committee acted upon 
higher principles. They were sensible of the high responsibility which 
they owed, both to this House and to the country, for the correctness 
of their proceedings; and had therefore inquired and ascertained, 
fronr the best sources in their power, the names of such witnesses 
as would be most likely to give an impartial and intelligent statement 
of the transaction. They had sent for and examined seven witnesses ; 
and he owed it to them to say, that, although he had long been in the 
habit of examining witnesses in courts of justice, he had never ob- 
served, on any occasion, more candor or more impartiality than these 
seven gentlemen had exhibited upon their examination before the 
committee. 

“It is true, as the memorial suggests, that, in the case of Warren 
Hastings, the House of Commons did hear the accused, and did permit 
him to produce testimony, before they voted an impeachment against 
him. But this was only a single instance. That course might have 
been adopted, because Mr. Burke, merely as an individual member of 
the House, had risen in his place, and moved the impeachment. 
Whether he was correct in this conjecture or not, it was certain there 
had been no case of an impeachment by this House, in which so 
much indulgence was granted, as had been allowed to the accused 
upon the present occasion. He was permitted to furnish the com- 
mittee with a written explanation of his conduct, and his request that 
he might cross-examine the witnesses was promptly granted. The 
House will decide, when they come to review the testimony, whether 
he was improperly restricted in this cross-examination, or whether 
it has not been full and ample. He would say, that, in his opinion, 
this cross-examination had rather injured than benefited the judge.” 
(Debates in Congress, 21st Cong., Ist sess., Vol. VI, p. 737.) 

In discussing the question as to whether the accused in cases of 
this kind should have the right to produce witnesses of his own, Mr. 
Ingersoll observed : 

“* * * there might perhaps be some difficulty in arriving at the 
correct practice to be pursued in this case; and as possibly the 
practice hitherto had not been uniform, it was the more important that 
the House should start right. He confessed that this was, in a great 
measure, a new case to him. The only one that he had ever before 
witnessed was that in which charges, through a newspaper of this 


district, had been brought against the Vice President about three 
years ago. That officer had presented these charges to the House, 
as the grand inquest of the Nation, and requested an inquiry. A 


committee had been appointed to investigate them; and, before that 
committee, a friend of the Vice President had been permitted to 
appear, and represent hinry throughout the whole investigation. 
“Witnesses also had been examined on the part of the accused. 
Hiow it had been in the case of Judge Chase or of Judge Pickering, from 
New Hampshire, he did not recollect; but he well recollected that 
witnesses in favor of the Vice President had been examined, as well 
as against him, and that his representative had been allowed to be 
present before the committee through every stage of that examination. 
The committee at that time took some pains to ascertain what was the 
proper mode of proceeding, and they became satisfied that the party 
accused had in these preliminary proceedings a right to be thus heard. 
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The Constitution, providing for the impeachment of all civil officers, 
makes no difference between judicial and other officers. Nor can it make 
any difference whether the matter is brought before us by the individua! 
who feels himself injured by an unjust charge or whether it comes on 
the petition of a citizen, or by the message of the Executive, or by a 
Member rising in his seat, as was done in the case of Warren Hastings. 
The rules which must govern this inquiry must be uniform, be the 
officer who he may, and no matter in what form the subject is first 
brought to our notice. Mr. I. said he would not in this early stage 
of the business commit himself to any course till he could look fur- 
ther into parliamentary proceedings in similar cases. He rose princi- 
pally to correct what had been said by the gentleman from New York, 
who, he thought, went too far in saying that there had been no 
instance in which the party accused was permitted to examine his wit- 
nesses in the preliminary proceedings in this House.” (Debates in Con- 
gress, 21st Cong., Ist sess., Vol. VI, pp. 737-738.) 

In this case of Judge Peck the Committee on the Judiciary had pro- 
ceeded on the theory of an ex parte inquiry. They had procured all 
the testimony in their power, which they reported to the House with 
a simple statement of their own opinion on it. It was the intention 
of the committee to regard the hearings as a judicial proceeding and to 
leave it possible for every gentleman to decide for himself on the “ naked 
testimony.” In this regard the remarks of Mr. Strong are pertinent : 

“Mr. Strong said that, from the little examination he had been able 
to give to this subject, he had come to the conclusion that the present 
proceedings should be strictly ex parte—rigidly so. It had been said 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Everett, that the committee 
had departed somewhat from this line. It was true that they had devi- 
ated from it in a slight degree, but the departure was not such as to 
warrant the House in taking the other step which was now requested. 
There was a very material difference between hearing the party accused 
and hearing his witnesses. The Members of the House were not judges 
to try or condemn the accused. It was true that the matters in this 
testimony might not be such as to mix themselves up with party poli- 
tics; but suppose that it were proposed to impeach a political man of 
high standing, and that the witnesses were brought to the bar of the 
House, he put it to every man to say whether the safety of the country 
did not require that in such cases politics should be thoroughly excluded 
from that tribunal. 

“And how could this be done but by keeping the proceedings strictly 
ex parte? Complaints had been made that the committee had not 
reported articles of impeachment; the case had been referred to them 
for no such purpose; their duty had been simply to ascertain facts. 
The House did not want even their opinions; it wanted the facts only, 
and on one side. What the House had to decide was whether the testi- 
mony did or did not contain matter to warrant an impeachment. If it 
did, then the House would say the party should be impeached, and the 
next step would be to appoint a committee to frame the articles. These 
would be reported to the House and, if they were agreed upon, then 
managers would be appointed to conduct the trial before the Senate. 
It struck him that the safest course would be to keep the proceedings as 
near ex parte as possible.” (Debates in Congress, 21st Cong., Ist 
sess., Vol. VI, p. 738.) 


B. THE IMPEACHMENT AND TRIAL OF WEST H. HUMPHREYS 


On January 8, 1862, Mr. Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, in the House 
of Representatives, presented a resolution requesting the Committee on 
the Judiciary to “ inquire into the truth” of certain allegations made 
against West H. Humphreys, United States judge for the several dis- 
tricts of Tennessee. (House Journal, 37th Cong., 2d sess., p. 150.) 
This resolution was agreed to by the House without debate, and the 
Committee on the Judiciary promptiy began an investigation into the 
conduct of Judge Humphreys, Mr. Maynard, a Member of the House 
of Representatives from Tennessee, and Messrs. C. F. Trigg, John Lell- 
yett, and F. M. McFall, citizens of Tennessee, were called before the 
committee as witnesses and duly examined. From the testimony printed 
in the report of the committee March 4, 1862, it appeared that Judge 
Humphreys had publicly declared in favor of secession, had neglected 
his duties as a United States judge, and had officiated as judge for the 
Confederacy. Judge Humphreys was not present at the hearing before 
the committee, nor did anyone represent him or make a statement in 
his behalf. On the basis of the testimony of the four witnesses called, 
the committee recommended that Judge Humphreys be “ impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” (H. Rept. No. 44, 37th Cong., 2d 
sess. ; Congressional Globe, 37th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1966.) 


Cc. THE IMPBRACHMENT AND TRIAL OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


On January 7, 1867, Mr. Benjamin F. Loan, of Missouri, offered a 
resolution calling for the impeachment of President Johnson. (House 
Journal, 39th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 118-119.) After some discussion 
this resolution was referred to the Committee on Reconstruction. On 
this same day, January 7, 1867, Mr. James M. Ashley, of Ohio, offered 
a resolution impeaching President Johnson of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and calling upon the Committee on the Judiciary to in- 
quire into the official conduct of the Chief Executive. This resolution 


was agreed to, and the Committee on the Judiciary began an in- 
vestigation. 
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On February 28, 1867, Mr. James F. Wilson, of Iowa, chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted a report which indicated 
that witnesses had been called and testimony taken. But owing to 
the fact that the investigation covered such a “ broad field,” and in- 
yolved such a “ multitude of facts,” the committee felt that it could 
not present at that time any formal report to the House. The com- 
mittee did feel, however, that sufficient testimony had been brought 
to its notice “to justify and demand a further prosecution of the in- 
vestigation.” (House Report No. 31, 39th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2.) 

In a minority report Mr. A. J. Rogers remarked: 

“The examination of witnesses and the records was commenced, as 
appears by the majority report, about the time of the reference, to wit, 
on the 7th of January, 1867, and continued daily. A large number 
of witnesses bas been examined, and everything done that could be to 
bring the case to a close, as appears by the majority report; and the 
majority came to the conclusion ‘that sufficient testimony has been 
brought to its notice to justify and demand a f:rther prosecution of 
the investigation.’ I have carefully examined al’ the evidence in the 
ease, and do report that there is not one particle of evidence to sustain 
any of the charges which the House charged the committee to investi- 
gate, and that the case is wholly without a particle of evidence upon 
which an impeachment could be founded, and that with all the effort 
that has been made, and the mass of evidence that has been taken, the 
case is entirely bald of proof. I furthermore report that the most of 
the testimony that has been taken is of a secondary character, and 
such as would not be admitted in a court of justice. In view of this 
conclusion, I can see no good in a continuation of the investigation. 
(Ibid., p. 3.) 

On March 7, 1867, Mr. James M. Ashley submitted a resolution pro- 
viding for a continuance of the investigation conducted by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with reference to the official conduct of Presi- 
dent Johnson. (House Journal, 40th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 19-21.) This 
resolution was agreed to by the House, and the investigation was con- 
tinued. On November 25, 1867, Mr. George 8S. Boutwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the report of 
the majority of that committee, signed by five of the members, while 
Mr. James F. Wilson, of Iowa, presented the minority report signed by 
himself and Mr. Frederick E. Woodbridge, of Vermont. (H. Rept. No. 7, 
40th Cong., Ist sess.) The examination of witnesses before the com- 
mittee was conducted ex parte, there being no one present to cross- 
examine witnesses on behalf of the President, nor does it appear that 
any testimony was introduced at his suggestion or sought to be intro- 
duced, The examination of witnesses was conducted by the chairman 
or by other members of the committee, although in one instance Mr. 
Benjamin , Butler, a Member of the House but not a member of the 
committee, was permitted to examine a witness. The examination of 
Mr. Butler was in no sense on behalf of the President, but rather the 
reverse. In the minority views presented by Mr. Marshall the investi- 
gation is condemned as “ a secret and ex parte one.” (Ibid. p. 110.) 

As to the nature of the testimony taken in the course of the investi- 
gation, the majority report states that no pains were spared to “ make 
their investigation as complete as possible.” (Ibid. p. 1.) In the 
minority report it is observed that “a great deal of matter contained 
in the volume of testimony reported to the House is cf no value what- 
ever.” (Ibid. p. 104.) 


D. THE IMPEACHMENT AND TRIAL OF CHARLES SWAYNE 


On December 10, 1903, Mr. W. B. Lamar, of Florida, presented a 
resolution impeaching Charles Swayne, United States judge of the 
northern district of Florida. (House Journal, 58th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 37.) This resolution was agreed to and the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary was autherized to make the necessary investigation. Testimony 
was then taken in Pensacola, Tallahassee, and Jacksonville, Fla., and 
in the city of Washington, D. C. “At all hearings the Hon. Charles 
Swayne was present himself and by counsel, except at the last hearings 
in Washington, when he appeared in propria persona and argued his 
case before the subcommittee. All the witnesses asked for by the com- 
plainants and the respondents were sworn. Their evidence was reduced 
to writing and is presented with this report.” (H. Rept. No. 1905, 
58th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1.) 

On March 25, 1904, Mr. Henry W. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, presented the report of that committee. 
(Ibid.) On April 7, 1904, Mr. Palmer presented a resolution requesting 
a further investigation of the charges against Judge Swayne, and this 
was agreed to. (CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, 58th Cong., 2d sess., p. 4431.) 
In accordance with this second resolution, a subcommittee took testi- 
mony at various times from February 13 to November 29, 1904. Dur- 
ing the course of these proceedings Judge Swayne, besides having coun- 
sel, also appeared for himself, offered evidence, and cross-examined wit- 
nesses. Hon. B. S. Liddon appeared for the complainants. In the 
course of the testimony Judge Swayne made a complete statement with 
reference to his legal career, his appointment to the bench, and to his 
tenure ag judge, (Impeachment of Judge Charles Swayne, evidence be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives (Washington, 1904), pp. 211, 238, 578.) On Novem- 
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ber 28, 1904, he was permitted to appear before the subcommittee and 
testify at length, and upon the conclusion of his testimony he was 
cross-examined by Mr. Liddon. (Ibid., p. 591.) 


PRECEDENTS 
STORY ON THE CONSTITUTION 


Volume 1, fifth edition, pages 584, 585, paragraph 800, says: 


In examining the parliamentary history of impeachments it will be 
found that many offenses, not easily definable by law, and many of a 
purely political character, have been deemed high crimes and misde- 
meanors, worthy of this extraordinary remedy. Thus lord chancellors 
and judges and other magistrates have not only been impeached for 
bribery and acting grossly contrary to the duties of their office but 
for misleading their sovereign by unconstitutional opinions and for 
attempts to subvert the fundamental laws and introduce arbitrary 
power. * * *# 

Some of the offenses, indeed, for which persons were impeached in 
the early ages of British jurisprudence would now seem harsh and 
severe; (a) but perhaps they are rendered necessary by existing 
corruptions and the importance of suppressing a spirit of favoritism 
and court intrigue. Thus persons have been impeached for giving bad 
counsel to the King, advising a prejudicial peace, enticing the King 
to act against the advice of Parliament, purchasing offices, giving 
medicine to the King without advice of physicians, preventing other 
persons from giving counsel to the King except in their presence, and 
procuring exorbitant personal grants from the King. * * 

One can not but be struck in this slight enumeration with the 
utter unfitness of the common tribunals of justice to take cognizance 
of such offenses and with the entire propriety of confiding the juris- 
diction over them to a tribunal capable of understanding and reforming 
and scrutinizing the polity of the state and of sufficient dignity to 
maintain the independence and reputation of worthy public officers. 


Different times, different laws and customs. In England 
throughout its history offenses trivial as well as important have 
been found impeachable. 

Edward III impeached his mistress, Alice Perrers—see Fourth 
Hatsell’s Precedents, page 67 (1377)—perhaps because he had 
grown tired of her. She was convicted and banished. In 
America the offense must be important because the language 
is “ high crimes and misdemeanors.” Furthermore, in England 
private subjects may be impeached. Here only civil officers, 
by virtue of our constitutional provisions, may be so accused. 

No better exposition of the American law of impeachment can 
be found than that given by Chairman Graham of the Judiciary 
Committee, in the English case, which is as follows. (Report 
of Judiciary Committee, H. R., p. 9): 


Although frequently debated, and the negative advocated by some 
high authorities, it is now, we believe, considered that impeachment 
is not confined alone to acts which are forbidden by the Constitution 
or Federal statute. * * * ‘Phus an official may be impeached for 
offenses of a political character and for gross betrayal of public inter- 
ests. Also, for abuses or betrayal of trusts, for inexcusable negligence 
of duty, for the tyrannical abuse of power, or, as one writer puts it, 
for a “breach of official duty by malfeasance or misfeasance, includ 
ing conduct such as drunkenness when habitual, or in the performance 
of official duties, gross indecency, profanity, obscenity, or other language 
used in the discharge of an official function, which tends to bring the 
office into disrepute, or for an abuse or reckless exercise of discretion- 
ary power as well as the breach of an official duty imposed by statute 
or common law.” * * * 

A Federal judge is entitled to hold office under the Constitution 
during good behavior, and this provision should be considered along 
with Article IV, section 2, of the Constitution, that all 
civil officers of the United States shall be removed from office 





providing 


upon 
impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. Good behavior is the essential condition 
on which the tenure to judicial office rests, and any act committed 


or omitted by the incumbent in violation of this condition necessarily 
works a forfeiture of the office. 


Apply the law announced by Chairman GranaAm to Judge 
Cooper’s offense. 
Some of the charges in the English case were not as serious 


as those against Cooper. Of course, others against English 
were really more serious, were criminal and venal. At least 


the Judiciary Committee that heard the English ease is the 
same that hears the Cooper case. It could not cast aside for 
light and transient reasons the precedents it raised in some of 
the English charges. That was why it could not avoid cen- 
suring Cooper, even if it did not impeach him. 

English was in part impeached because he disbarred Thomas 
M. Webb, a lawyer, of his own motion, without charges and 
without opportunity to be heard; because he threatened and 
denounced State officials in abusive and profane language in 
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open court; because he used coercive and threatening language 
to a jury in open court in case of United States against Hall, 
und threatened them with jail if they did not find the defend- 
aut guilty; because in a tyrannical fashion he threatened 
to attack members of the staff of the East St. Louis Daily 
Journal and threatened to imprison them if they published 
facts concerning the disbarment of an attorney; because of 
his habitual profanity and vulgarity in open court and in 
chambers ; and because he made Thomas sole referee in bank- 
ruptecy in his district, which consisted of 45 counties, thereby 
enriching unduly the said Thomas. 

In addition, the said English seemed to have been in league 
with the bankruptcy ring which he established and made cor- 
rupt use of bankruptcy funds. 

It will be noted that some of the charges against English were 
not so very serious or even important. Separate counts in the 
indictment were spelled out of these less serious charges. 

CASE OF PICKERING 

Pickering was one of the Federalist judges that Jefferson, of 
the Democratic-Republican Party, wanted to get rid of. His 
was purely a political impeachment. The charges against him 
included drinking, profanity, refusal to allow an appeal, and 
refusal to hear a witness. That was Pickering’s vice. There 
was really nothing more in the charges. There is some record 
that he really was insane, probably as a result of excessive 
drinking. He was tried and convicted and removed as a district 
judge of the district of New Hampshire. The real motive be- 
hind the impeachment was the desire of the majority party in 
power to get rid of a Federalist judge. 

CASE OF CHASE 

Samuel Chase had been appointed by the Federalists as asso- 
ciate judge of the Supreme Court. He was a thorn in the side 
of Jefferson and his party. Aside from the political character 
ot the charges against him, the grounds for his impeachment 
were ridiculous. One might call them coffee grounds. Chase 
had preached the doctrine of Federalism and severely attacked 
Republicanism. Albert J. Beveridge, in his Life of John Mar- 
shall, volume 3, gives a very interesting account of the impeach- 
ment of Chase (pp. 157-222 Beveridge, in explaining Jeffer- 
son's attitude toward Chase, suid as follows: 

Jefferson promptly wrote Nicholson: ‘‘ Ought this seditious and offi- 
cial attack on the principles of our Constitution and on the proceedings 


of a State go unpunished? And to whom so pointedly as yourself will 
the public look for the necessary measures?” 
+ e * . * . 7 
Senator Giles was Jefferson’s personal representative in 


the Senate, and in his speech in the Senate (p. 158, Beveridge’s 
John Marshall, vol. 3) Giles very clearly gave his and Jeffer- 
son’s idea of impeachment: 

* * * “Tf,” continued Senator “the judges of the Su- 
preme Court should dare, as they had done, to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional, or to send a mandamus to the Secretary of State, as 
they had done, it was the undoubted right of the House to impeach 
them, of the Senate to remove them for giving such opinions, 
however bonest or sincere they may have been in entertaining them.” 
lie held that the Senate, when trying an inpeached officer, did not act 
court * Removal by impeachment was nothing more than a 
declaration by Congress to this effect: You hold dangerous opinions 
if are suffered to carry them into effect you will work the 
destruction of the Nation.” 


Giles, 


gnd 


as a 


and you 


Giles, in an extended and carefully prepared speech, an- 
nounced the Republican view of impeachment, which, he said— 


nothing more inquiry, by the two Houses of Congress, 
the office public man might not be better filled by 

Adams was convinced that “ this is undoubtedly the source 
and object of Mr. Chase’s impeachment, and on the same principle any 
officer may be removed at any time.” 


és 


than an 
any 


is 


wheihe of 


another.” 


easily 

Chase was finally impeached. 

He was accused of everything of which anybody had com- 
plained since his appointment to the Supreme Bench. His 
conduct at the trials of Fries and Callender was set forth 
with tedious particularity; in Delaware he had stooped— 


to the level of an informer— 
Ilis charge to the grand jury at Baltimore was an— 
intemperate and inflammatory political harangue— 


He had prostituted his— 


high judicial character * * * to the low purpose of an electioneer- 
ing partisan 

His purpose was— 
to excite * * * odium * © ® against the Government. 
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In charging the grand jury at Baltimore, he had denounced 
Republican principles and mercilessly assailed Republican acts 
and purposes. 

It was established that, in the trial of Fries, Chase had writ- 
ten the opinion of the court upon the law before the jury was 
sworn, solely in order to save time; had withdrawn the paper 
and destroyed it when he found Fries’s counsel resented “the 
court’s precipitate action, and, finally, had repeatedly urged 
them to proceed with the defense without restriction. Chase’s 
inquisitorial conduct in Delaware was proved, and several 
witnesses testified to the matter and manner of his charge to 
the Baltimore grand jury. 

The charges against Chase in the light of our present-day 
knowledge hardly arise to the dignity of impeachment. How- 
ever, let us pause a minute on the seventh charge against Chase, 
which Simpson, in his book, A Treatise on Federal Impeachi- 
ments, page 196, says was aS follows: 


Seventh. That in another case he did descend from the dignity of 
a judge and stoop to the level of an informer, by refusing to discharge 
the grand jury, although entreated by several of the said jury so to do; 
and by * * * observing to the said grand jury that he, the said 
Samuel Chase, understood “ that a highly seditious temper had mani- 
fested itself in the State of Delaware, among a certain class of people 
* * * more especially in the town of Wilmington, where lived a 
most seditious printer * * * it becomes your duty, gentlemen, to 
inquire diligently into this matter,” or words to that effect; and that 
with intention to procure the prosecution of the printer in question, the 
said Samuel Chase did, moreover, authoritatively enjoin on the district 
attorney of the United States * * * to find some passage which 
might furnish the ground work of the prosecution against the printer 
of said paper. 


Chase was zealous to curb growing republicanism, Just as 
Cooper probably was zealous to curb growing disregard of 
prohibition, Chase desired to enforce the alien and sedition 
laws. He therefore became the prosecutor and endeavored to 
and did set in motion the machinery of the district attorney's 
office. Just so Cooper set in motion the machinery of the pro- 
hibition administrator’s office. Chase was impeached. Cooper 
was rebuked. However, my purpose in bringing up the matter 
has been served;.1I am satisfied. 


IMPBHACHMENT OF PECK 

In 1830 James H. Peck, judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Missouri, was impeached on the 
ground that he had grossly abused his power as ¢ judge in 
sentencing an attorney to 24 hours’ imprisonment and suspen- 
sion from the bar of his court for 18 calendar months for 
writing and publishing a moderate criticism of one of Judge 
Peck’s decisions in a case in which this attorney had appeared 
in behalf of the plaintiff, with the result that the attorney was 
practically prevented from participation in the case. Peck was 
convicted, 

Decidedly, Cooper’s conduct was far more serivus than thut 
of Judge Peck. 


IMPEACHMENT OF HUMPHREYS 


Judge West H. Humphreys in 1862 was impeached and con- 
victed because he had abandoned his office as district judge of 
Tennessee, had joined the Confederacy, and was acting as a 
Confederate judge. His case offers little of precedent for us in 
the instant case, 

IMPEACH MENT OF SWAYNE 


United States District Judge Swayne was impeached and 
acquitted in 1905, among other things because he falsified his 
traveling expenses, obtained money under false pretenses, appro- 
priated to his own use a railroad car for his family and friends 
while the railroad, of which the car was a part, was in the 
hands of a receiver appointed by him, because of illegal resi- 
dence, and because he maliciously and unlawfully had judged 
an attorney in contempt of court. Close examination of this 
case discloses that in some instances the charges against Judge 
Swayne were trivial as compared to the seriousness of the 
charges against Judge Cooper. 

IMPEACHMENT OF ARCHBALD 

Robert W. Archbald was impeached as one of the judges of 
the United States Commerce Court and was convicted in 1912. 
The charges against him were of a most venal character and 
branded him as a corrupt judge. The case, however, is impor- 


tant now, because for the first time in our history the Senate 
in convicting the respondent really adopted a code of judicial 
ethics. For the first time in American history a judge was 
successfully impeached for doing that which was governed by 
no law except the universal law of good conduct, which every 
judge is supposed to know and give heed to. 
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Ex-President Taft, in an address before the American Bar 
Association in 1913, stated that the result of the Archbald trial 
was a— 
liberal interpretation of the term “ high misdemeanor.” 

He said it was— 
most useful in demonstrating to all incumbents of the Federal bench 
that they must be careful in their conduct outside of court as well as 
in the court itself and that: they must not use the prestige of their 
official position, directly or indirectly, to secure personal benefit. 


Moreover, as the managers of the House in that case repeat- 
edly stated that they did not challenge the judge's ability, 
integrity, or impartiality, perhaps a better way of expressing 
the result of the trial would be to say that they determined 
that a judge ought not only to be impartial, but he ought so to 
demean himself, both in and out of court, that litigants will have 
no reason to suspect his impartiality; and that repeatedly fail- 
ing in that respect constitutes a “ high misdemeanor” in regard 
to his office. If such be considered the result of that case, 
everyone must agree that it established a much-needed precedent. 

In his report, Congressman Clayton, for the House managers 
in the Archbald case, thus pictured the ideal judge: 


A judge should be the personification of integrity, of honor, and of 
uprightness in his daily walk and conversation. He should hold his 
exalted office and the administration of justice above the sordid desire 
to accumulate wealth by trading or trafficking with actual or probable 
litigants in his court. He should be free and unaffected by any bias 
born of avarice and unhanrpered by pecuniary or other improper 
obligations. 


The next point made by Congressmen Clayton was that as a 
judge holds his office under the Constitution, “during good be- 
havior,” it follows as a matter of course that he forfeits it 
whenever he is guilty of misbehavior. 

Congressman Clayton believed that the effect of Judge Arch- 
bald’s impeachment and conviction would be most salutary. 


It shows— 

He said— 
that there is no necessity for the recall of judges, nor need a person 
be regarded as an anarchist for making an assault on the courts when 
he endeavors to purge them of improper men. As a rule, our judges 
have been men of probity and high character, but owing to the frailty of 
human nature, occasionally an unfit or dishonest man is appointed. 


No further comment is necessary on the Archbald case except 
to state that in my opinion, gauged by the code of ethics laid 
down in that case, Judge Cooper, as far as the evidence now 
discloses, more than approaches the danger line of impeachment. 

I have cited all the precedents in our history of impeachment 
of judges by the House of Representatives. Every case must 
stand on its own bottom. However, much help may be obtained 
in these precedents, 

CANONS OF JUDICIAL ETHICS 


The hereinafter mentioned canons of judicial ethics were in 
part adupted by the American Bar Association at its forty- 
seventh annual meeting at Philadelphia, July 9, 1924. 


PUBLIC 


The assumption of the office of judge casts upon the incumbent 
duties in respect to his personal conduct which concern his rela- 
tion to the State and its inhabitants, the litigants before him, 
the principles of law, the practitioners of law in his court, and 
the witnesses, jurors, and attendants who aid him in the admin- 
istration of its functions. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


INTEREST 


OBLIGATIONS 


It is the duty of all judges in the United States to support 
the Federal Constitution and that of the State whose laws they 
administer; in so doing, they should fearlessly observe and 
apply fundamental limitations and guarantees. 


AVOIDANCE OF IMPROPRIETY 


A judge's official conduct should be free from impropriety 
and the appearance of impropriety; he should avoid infractions 
of law; and his personal behavior, not only upon the bench and 
in the performance of judicial duties but also in his everyday 
life, should be beyond reproach. 


INDEPENDENCE 


He should not be swayed by partisan demands, public clamor, 
or considerations of personal popularity or notoriety, nor be 
apprehensive of unjust criticism. 

Judge Cooper failed to observe and apply the “ fundamental 
limitations and guaranties” of a triaL He failed to exercise 
impartial judgment. Judge Cooper was neither “free from 
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He unh- 
public 


impropriety” nor “the appearance of impropriety.” 
doubtedly was swayed by “partisan demands and 
clamor.” 
IMPEACHMENT IS A HIGHLY IMPORTANT BUT RARE REMEDY 
Bryce, in the American Commonwealth, volume 1, said: 


Impeachment is the heaviest piece of artillery in the con- 
gressional arsenal, but because it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary 
use. It is like a hundred-ton gun, which needs complex machinery to 


bring it into position, an enormous charge of powder to fire it, and a 


large mark to aim at. But Federal judiciary is a large mark. 
must even go to extremes to keep it free of taints of all sorts. 


We 


IS IMPEACHMENT AN ADEQUATE REMEDY? 

Lord Bryce shows how cumbersome and difficult a remedy it 
really is. 

It is too drastic in its nature. There is evident dislike to 
put so serious a stigma upon a judge. Then, too, impeach- 
ment shoves the accused judge into the political ring. In the 
Cooper case prohibition was the deciding factor. The “drys” 
stood by Cooper and the “wets” opposed him. Furthermore, 
the offenses that constitute “high crimes and misdemeanors,” 
which are the only constitutional causes of impeachment, are 
most uncertain of definition. Incompetent and ignorant judges 
are probably not impeachable and they hold office for life. To 
provoke discussion and not with any hope of congressional ac- 
tion now, I offer a bill setting up a judicial tribunal to have 
effective supervision over the conduct of Federal judges. This 
tribunal will protect the public from continuance in office of 
those who are judicially unfit or incompetent. Upon proper com- 
plaint against a district judge a trial of the accused shall be 
had before the judges of the United States circuit court of 
appeals, together with the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The remedy of impeachment would still obtain in the cases 
of the district, the circuit, and the Supreme Court judges. 
No constitutional amendment is necessary, because the Consti- 
tution provides that the judges shall hold office during good 
behavior. (Art. 3, sec. 1, Constitution.) Congress, by virtue 
of article 1, section 8, has the power to define what constitutes 
“good behavior” and to provide a method of discovering 
whether or not Federal judges are complying with the require- 
ment of “good behavior” and to cause them to forfeit their 
offices if they are not. 

The judiciary is the best judge of the actions of the district 
judges. Pride alone would force high standard of moral con- 
duct upon the part of all the judges. It is interesting to note 
that this practice is followed in England where the lord chancel- 
lor has power of removal over the county judge for either in- 
ability or misbehavior. 

Impeachment is a heroic remedy suited to extreme ills and 
wrongs, but poorly adapted’ for the cure and punishment of 
small ills and transgressions. My suggested remedy seems 
fairer and surer. 

My bill is as follows: 


[H. R. 17404, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A bill for the purpose of setting up a tribunal for the discipline of 
United States district Judges when such discipline may be necessary 
Whereas Federal 

havior; and 

Whereas there is no method whereby the United States district 
judges in particular may be disciplined or removed for misbehavior 
or misconduct save by the cumbersome and difficult method of im- 
peachment : Now, therefore, in order to have a more satisfactory means 
of discipline and displacement of United States district judges, 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever five reputable lawyers of 10 or 
more years of practice in any United States district court shall certify 
to the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court charges of 
judicial misconduct or misbehavior against a United States district 
judge, it shall be the duty of the said Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court to summon his Associate Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court and the judges of the United States circuit 
court of appeals of any circuit other than that which has jurisdiction 
over the accused judge, and shall convoke said judges into a tribunal 
to hear said charges. 

Sec. 2. Said tribunal 
at Washington and the 
side. 

Src. 3. Said tribunal shall have appropriate power of discipline of 
said judge accused and shall have power, under such terms and con- 
ditions as it deems fit, of removal of any United States district judge 
against whom serious charges of misconduct or misbehavior have been 
proven. 

Sec. 4. The Chief Justices of the United States Supreme Court 
shall prescribe the rules of evidence to be applied in the hearing of 


judges are selected for life but during good be- 


shall sit in the United States Supreme Court 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall pre- 
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the charges and shall furthermore make and publish from time to 
time any and all rules and regulations necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act, 
sre. 5. There shall be no appeal from the decision of the said tribunal. 
Sec, The remedy of impeachment as prescribed in the Constitution 
hall not be impaired, limited, or abridged in any respect as against 
United States district judges, judges of the United States circuit court 


of appeals, United States Supreme Court justices, or against the judges 
of any court or tribunal under Federal jurisdiction. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 


six minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 

day, March 1, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon, 

COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 17355. A 
bill making appropriations for public building projects; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2269). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. §S. 4782. 
An act to remove a cloud on title: without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2270). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the office of the Comptroller General of the United States; 
(Rept. No. 2272). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless pa- 
pers in the Department of the Interior (Rept. No. 2273). Or- 
dered to be printed, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless pa- 
pers in the United States Civil Service Commission (Rept. No. 
2274). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless pa- 
pers in the Navy Department (Rept. No. 2275). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
A resolution providing for the consideration of S. 3896. 
act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, and 
to complete the construction Joan fund authorized by that sec- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 2276). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
S. 8657. An act to incorporate the Federal reserve pension 
fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2278). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Committee on the Judiciary. H. J. 
Res. 78. A joint resolution declining a bequest to the United 
States by the late Wesley Jordon, of Fairfield County, Ohio; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 2279). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 


447. 
An 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4178. 
An act for the relief of Charles H. Send: with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2271). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Howse, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16922) granting an increase of pension to Charles Mitchell, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 17355) making appropriations 
for public building projects; committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 17356) to increase the 


minimum salary of deputy United States marshals to $2,000 
per annum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 17257) granting the eon- 
sent of Congress to Tyrone Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kentucky River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreig 
Commerce, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 17358) to provide for the 
acquisition, improvement, equipment, management, operation, 
maintenance, and disposition of a civil air field and any appur- 
tenances inclusive of repairs, lighting and communication sys- 
tems and all structures of any kind deemed necessary and use- 
ful in connection therewith ; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 17359) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to grant permission to the Port of 
Portland Commission to close the east channel of Swan Island, 
Oreg; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17360) granting hospital 
treatment to Federal officers and employees and their imme- 
diate families in hospitals owned or controlled by the United 
States; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 17361) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to call a national conference on poisoned 
alcohol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALMON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 371) to create 
a joint congressional commission to study the Muscle Shoals 
project; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 372) for 
the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the signing at Paris of the treaty of alliance between France 
and the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 59) 
congratulating the Government and the people of the Cuban 
Republic ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEEDY: Resoluton (H. Res. 445) to provide a clerk 
for the Committee on Mileage for the second session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FREE: Resolution (H. Res. 446) requesting inquiry 
into charges made against the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, urg- 
ing immediate action to make possible the early completion of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, for 
favorable consideration of reclamation projects in the State of 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, favor- 
ing the Riverton project be invoked to the end that appropria- 
tions be provided from year to year, ample in amount to allow 
the continuation of work upon the said project under a com- 
prehensive and economical plan, the amount to be not less than 
$500,000 per year; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of TIown, 
regarding the President’s veto of the MeNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Utah, memorial- 
izing the President of the United States toe enact into law the 
McNary-Haugen bill for farm relief; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, relating to the repeal of the United 
States grain standard act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, urging the Congress of United States to take 
immediate action to make possible the early completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Memorial ef the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, favoring the improvement of the 
upper Missouri River as a navigation project; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, asking Congress to enact legislation 
authorizing an immediate survey and report on the feasibility 
of improving the Missouri River for navigation from Sivux 
City, Iowa, to Mobridge, 8S. Dak., and also requesting that such 
a report shall cover water storage in aid to navigation, water 
power, flood prevention, and land reclamation; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 17362) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles Ball; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17363) granting a pension to Eliza Kin- 
ney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. HOGG: A bill (EL. R. 17364) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary D. Hatch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 17365) granting a pension to 
Joseph P. McGreal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17366) to correct the naval record of 
Peter Hansen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17367) to correct the military record of 
Fred Petersen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG .of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 17368) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Weidle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17369) granting an increase of pension 
to Laura H. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 17370) for the relief of Noel 
G. D. Boissier ; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7517. Petition of representatives of various church, beneficial, 
labor. musical, and social organizations of the city of Phila- 
delphia, favoring repeal of that act of Congress which provides 
for “national origin” as the basis for the immigration quotas, 
because the “national origin” is uncertain and unjustly dis- 
criminating; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

7518. By Mr. BECK: Petition in favor of Civil War pension 
legislation, by citizens of Vernon County, Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7519. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard 
and 20 other citizens of Underhill, Vt., favoring legislation for 
the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7520. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of 250 residents of Fargo, 
N. Dak., urging passage of legislation providing increase of 
pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7521. Also, petition of 30 residents of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
urging passage of legislation providing increase of pensions 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7522. Also, petition of 31 residents of Wahpeton, N. Dak., 
urging passage of legislation providing increase of pensions 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7523. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of disabled veterans of the 
World War and patients of United States Veteran's Hospital 
No. 65, urging enactment of legislation as adopted by the 
disabled American veterans at their last national convention 
at Atlanta, Ga.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

7524. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition against compulsory 
Sunday observance, signed by residents of Lucas County, Ohio; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7525. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of Traveling 
Salesmen of America, asking for repeal of the surcharge on 
Pullman fares; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7526. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of County 
Board of Supervisors of Walworth County, Wis., urging the 
building of the St. Lawrence deep waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7527. By Mr. DRANE: Petition signed by Mr. G. C. Whit- 
more, of Lakeland, Fla., and others, urging the passage of 
pension legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans at the present session of Congress; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7528. Also, petition signed by George H. Lynch, of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., urging the passage of pension legislation for the re- 
lief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans at the 
present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7529. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union No. 97, Boston, Mass., protesting against House 
bill 8997, regarding Cuban parcel-post rates on cigars; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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7530. By Mr. GARBER: Letter from the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, by Paul Pearson, chairman legislative 
committee, and E. C. Brokmoyer, general attorney, protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 17130; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

7531. Also, letter from E. A. Boyd, general attorney for the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway system, Wichita, Kans., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 4475; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7532. Also, letter from Roy Hoffman, department com- 
mander, the American Legion, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging 
support of House bills 16975 and 16976; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7533. Also, petition of the Enid Chamber of Commerce, Enid, 
Okla., in support of House bill 8708, a bill to reduce the inter- 
est rate on railroad indebtedness and to extend the time of 
payment thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7534. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition submitted by T. S. Teas 
and 28 others of Fremont, Dodge County, Nebr., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 10311, or any other bill mak- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath compulsory under civil 
penalty; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7535. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of Ralph C. Car- 
roll and numerous other citizens of Chillicothe, Il., urging im- 
mediate and favorable consideration of the Elliott pension bill 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7536. By Mr. LITTLE: Petition signed by 71 residents of 
Kansas City, Kans., asking that Congress do not pass the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

75387. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 139 adult citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., protesting against the passage by Con- 
gress of the so-called compulsory Sunday observance bill (H. R. 
10311), or any other legislation of a religious nature: to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7538. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Na- 
tional Society of Scabbard and Blade, G Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment, Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against further delay in bring- 
ing our Army up to the provisions of the national defense act of 
1920 and our Navy up to its proper position under the 5-5-3 
ratio; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7539. Also, petition of the American Insurance Union of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, with reference to the work in survey and investi- 
gation of conditions on the poor farms of the country; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Turespay, March 1, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, ever ready to hear our requests and to 
know the difficulties of each situation, we humbly beseech Thee 
this morning so to influence every word and thought and act 
that the glory of Thy name may be advanced, and that there 
may be such a compensation in the fulfillment of duty that 
when the hour comes for separation it may be with the satis- 
faction of having done Thy will. We ask in Jesus Christ's 
name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
the reading of the Journal is not in order at this time, cloture 


Mr. President, a point of order. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania 


having been ordered, which operates to exclude all other 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No debate is permitted on the 


point of order. The Chair will state what is involved, for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Do I understand the Chair to have sustained 
the point of order or to have overruled it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not ruled on the 
point of order. The Chair desires to make a statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the Chair is ready to rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule and 
will do so in a minute. 
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The literal reading of Rule XXII is that after the cloture 
on a measure is yoted under Rule XXII, that measure shall be 
the unfinished business to the exclusion of all other business 
until disposed of. The Chair in looking up the precedents 
finds that in 1919 the Vice President, Mr. Marshall, made this 
ruling : 

The Chair holds that for the first time in the history of the Senate 
ihe Senate has made something the unfinished business. Before this 
unfinished business simply was the business that was left un- 
disposed of at an adjournment or a recess, and heretofore the Senate 
interfered with the unfinished business by permitting morning 
business to be transacted, but this is the first time that unfinished 
business was ever declared to be such by the Senate to the exclusion 
of all other business. 


time 


has 


The Chair has been unable to find any other precedent in 
connection with the matter. He requested the parliamentarian 
to look it up, and is informed that he did not find that Senator 
Cumunins, President pro tempore of the Senate, had ever ruled 
on it, and has been unable to find any other ruling than that 
to which the Chair has just made reference. The Chair desires 
to make this statement. 

In anticipation of the making of this point of order the Chair 
hus made a study of the rules and the precedents thereunder. 
The infrequent occasions upon which the two-thirds cloture 
provision under Rule XXII has been invoked and the fact that 
it is so invoked in the closing days of this short session makes 
the decision at which the Senate is to arrive of great impor- 
tance. In view of an apparent conflict in the strict interpreta- 
tion of the rule and such precedents as the Chair has been able 
to find, with what may be the sense of the Senate upon the 
necessity of the morning hour continuing under the rule during 
these last days, the Chair will submit the point of order for 
settlement by the Senate. 

He does this for one reason, in order that this important 
question may be decided without the interjection of irrelevant 
considerations suggested by the chairman's attitude upon reform 
of the Senate rules. The Chair will frankly state that in his 
belief the ruling of Vice President Marshall is in accordance 
with the rule. But he realizes also that the upholding of the 
point of order which would cut the Senate out of a morning 
hour during the closing days of a short session will result in 
great injury to the public business. Such a holding of the 
Senate would subject unobjected and routine business to the 
sime jam the general legislative business of the Senate now 
encounters, 

Generally the Chair feels that rules are framed for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and expediting the business of a parlia- 
mentary body, and he is unwilling to interject a decision on his 
part at this time which would have a contrary effect. 

He therefore submits the point of order to the Senate. 

The question is, Is the point of order made by the Senator 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] well taken? . 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 





Ashurst Fletcher McLean Schall 
Bayard Frazier McMaster Sheppard 
Bingham George MeNary Shipstead 
Blease Gerry Mayfield Shortridge 
Borah Crooding Means Simmons 
Bratton Greene Metcalf Smoot 
Broussard Hale Moses Steck 
Bruce Ilarreld Neely Stephens 
Cameron ilarris Norbeck Stewart 
Capper Harrison Norris Swanson 
Caraway Hawes Nye Trammell 
Copeland llefiin Oddie Tyson 
Couzens llowell Overman Underwood 
Curtis Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Date Jones, N. Mex, Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Edge Keyes Reed, Mo. Watson 
Kdwards King Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Ernst La Follette Robinson, Ark, Willis 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ind, 
Fess McKellar Sackett 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. WATSON addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not be 
lieve the point of order is well taken, nor do I believe that the 
precedents 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will 
pause. Rule XXII provides that— 
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Points of order, including questions of relevancy, and appeals from 
the decision of the Presiding Officer shall be decided without debate. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is not an appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. The Chair has submitted the point 
of order to the Senate, and, under the rules of the Senate and 
the precedents, debate is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule does not make any dis- 
tinction between the submission of a point of order and the 
Chair's ruling. It simply says “ points of order.” It reads: 


Points of order, including questions of relevancy, and appeals from 
the decision of the Presiding Officer, shall be decided without debate. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. But this is not an appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule does not say an appeal. 
It says “points of order.” It may be a point of order sub- 
mitted by the Chair or a point of order sustained by the Chair. 


Points of order, including questions of relevancy, and appeals from 
the decision of the Presiding Officer shall be decided without debate. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not think it is neces- 
sary to have unanimous consent to discuss a point of order 
referred by the Chair to the Senate. The rule which the Vice 
President has cited relates to points of order submitted to the 
Chair, but when the Chair submits a point of order to the 
Senate by every precedent and practice of the Senate it is in 
order to discuss the point of order. Otherwise the Senate could 
never reach a conclusion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest that, in addition to 
that, the question now before the Senate is whether cloture 
applies during the morning hour. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
to discuss. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Cbair is assuming, if he holds in advance 
of the subject, that it has already been decided. Until that is 
decided I can see no reason why the point of order submitted 
to the Senate is not debatable. After 2 o'clock, of course, we 
all agree that the cloture applies, but there is a dispute whether 
cloture applies now or whether it does not apply until 2 o'clock. 
Until that is settled the rule ought not to be invoked, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated that the 
question is whether the fact the Senate is now operating under 
cloture, under Rule XXII, excludes all business according to 
the rule, whether the reading of the Journal is in order, whether 
anything is in order at this time except the bill in behalf of 
which cloture has been invoked. Under the same rule points 
of order shall be decided without debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, notwithstand- 
ing the statement just made by the Chair, I think when a point 
of order is referred by the Chair to the Senate it is debatable, 
and I shall proceed to debate it unless some Senator raises a 
point of order against the right to debate it. In that connection 
I wish to point out the fact that under Rule VIII it is pro- 
vided: 


At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the Calendar of Bills and Resolutions 
and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock. 


And so forth. 


Avd the objection may be interposed at any stage of the proceed. 
ings, but upon motion the Senate may continue such consideration ; 
and this order shall commence immediately after the call for “ concur- 
rent and other resolutions,” and shall take precedence of the unfinished 
business and other special orders. 


That is exactly what I want 


In the same connection, I desire to say that I think Rule IN 
should be considered. Referring to the provision in Rule XXII 
which the Chair has just discussed, I do not think Rule XXTI 
has any application whatever to the morning hour. Notwith- 
standing the adoption of cloture, the Senate is not precluded 
from proceeding during the morning hour to the consideration 
of other business, and certainly it is in order to read the 
Journal of the previous day’s proceedings, which reading can 
only be dispensed with by unanimous consent. That relates to 
the integrity of the record kept by the Senate. I believe to hold 
otherwise would be a perversion of the true meaning of Rule 
XXII, the whole question hinging about the interpretation to 
be given to the words: 


Then said measure shall be the unfinished business, to the exclusion 
ef all other business until disposed of. 
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In my opinion, the meaning of that language is that the 
prohibition bill, which is before the Senate, can not be super- 
seded by another measure; that it is not in order, after a 
motion for cloture has been adopted, to move to proceed to the 
consideration of another measure, 

Mr. LENROOT. After 2 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. After 2 o'clock. The object 
of Rule XXII is to enable the Senate to force a vote on the 
measure concerning which cloture has been adopted. Under 
the general rule and practice of the Senate it is in order, after 
the expiration of the morning hour, after 2 o'clock, to displace 
the unfinished business with any other measure on the cal- 
endar, and the Senate has frequently displaced the unfinished 
business with other measures. The only purpose and effect of | 
the provision of Rule XXII, quoted by the Vice President, is 
to safeguard against such action and make it impossible for the 
Senate to take up any other measure and make it the unfinished 
business so long as the bill as to which cloture has been | 
invoked and adopted remains undisposed of. It does not make | 
the cloture bill the unfinished business during the morning hour. | 

In order to do that it will be necessary to revise or eliminate | 
the three rules to which I have referred. If we construe this 
Rule XXII and the particular provision quoted in connection 
with the other rules of the Senate, and give effect to all of them, | 
we shall not disturb the morning hour; when the hour of 2 
o'clock arrives the Senate will proceed with the consideration 
of the so-called prohibition enforcement bill, and can not then | 
supersede that bill with any other measure. That bill remains | 
the unfinished business until disposed of, “to the exclusion of 
all other business.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield with pleasure to the | 


Senator from Nevada. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Rule XXII, the cloture rule, could have | 


read in this way: 


And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the only business, 
to the exclusion of all other business, until disposed of. 


The Senate, however, did not use the word “only,” but used | 
the word “unfinished,” and the term “unfinished business ” 
has a definite meaning under our rules. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; and it is our practice, 
the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, for the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business. The pending bill has the 
status of the unfinished business, and as such can not be dis- 
placed. That is the sole effect of the clause referred to by the 
Vice President. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. In order to emphasize what the Senator 
from Arkansas has stated—my attention was diverted for the 
moment and I do not know whether or not he alluded to it—if 
the contention that “all other business” must absolutely be 
excluded shall be upheld, what becomes of Rule III, which 
provides that the reading of the Journal shall not be dispensed 
with unless by unanimous consent? That is business. Rule 
Ill must be construed in connection with Rule XXII, and if 
Rule XXII is given the interpretation that is contended for, 
that all business is absolutely excluded until the matter pending 
under cloture shall be disposed of, it will nullify Rule III, 
which, as I have stated, provides that the reading of the 
Journal can not be dispensed with except by unanimous consent. 
If the interpretation is given to Rule XXII as contended by the 
Senator from Arkansas, Rule III continues in force and is not 
nullified by the provision of Rule XXII. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order being pending, 
without objection, the Senate will receive a message from the 
House of Representatives. 








I yield to the Senator from 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2729) to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Columbia 
Ilospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had adopted a 
coneurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 60) in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That during the remainder of the present session of Congress the 
engrossment and enrolling of bills and joint resolutions by printing, 
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as provided by an act of Congress approved March 2, 1895, may be 
suspended, and said bills and joint resolutions may be engrossed and 
enrolled by the most expeditious methods consistent with accuracy. 


The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 139. An act to provide for addition of certain land to 
the Challis National Forest; 

H. R. 15343. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the examination and registration of architects and to 
regulate the practice of architecture in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16206. An act to provide for one additional district 
judge for the northern district of California ; 

H. R. 16577. An act to provide for date of precedence of cer- 
tain officers of the staff corps of the Navy; 

H. R. 17072. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a colonel, Medical Corps, to medical officers assigned to duty 
as personal physician to the President; 

H. R. 17271. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, 
in the county of Anoka, and the village of Champlin, in the 


| county of Hennepin, State of Minnesota; 


H. R. 17295. An act granting the authority of Congress to the 
Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge across 
oe River at Kanawha Falls, Lafayette County, 
A 

H. R. 17297. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Fisher Lumber Corporation to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Tensas River in Louisiana; 

H. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a. 
tablet or marker to the memory of Sacajawea, or Bird Woman; 


| and 


H. J. Res. 355. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the British Government to compensate the de- 
pendants of Edwin Tucker, a British subject, who was killed by 
a United States Army ambulance in Colon, Panama. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also annouaced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 15905. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
screen-wagon contract, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River; and 

H. R. 16800. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Coiumbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other pur- 
poses. 

THE JOURNAL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will yield in a moment. 
If the interpretation suggested by the Chair in referring 


the point of order to the Senate should be accepted by the 
Senate, it would be impossible for the Senate to receive a 
message from the House of Representatives or from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and we have just received numer- 
ous messages from the House of Representatives, and in all 
probability will receive during this cloture numerous mes- 
sages from the President. I now yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rose a moment ago to call 
the attention of the Senate to Rule III, which has been men- 
tioned by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and 
which provides that the Journal must be read unless, by unani- 
mous consent, its reading shall be dispensed with. In the same 
connection I wish to call the attention of the Senate to clause 
1 of Rule VII, which provides: 

MORNING BUSINESS 

1. After the Journal is read, the Presiding Officer shall lay before 
the Senate messages from the President, reports and communications 
from the heads of departments, and other communications addressed 
to the Senate, and such bills, joint resolutions, and other messages 
from the House of Representatives as may remain upon his table 
from any previous day's session undisposed of. The Presiding Officer 
shall then call for, in the following order: 

The presentation of petitions and memorials. 

Reports of standing and select committees. 

The introduction of bills ard joint resolutions. 

Cencurrent and other resolutions. 
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I particularly call the attention of the Senate to the last 
sentence of clause 1, which reads: 

\ll of which shall be received and disposed of in such order, unless 
unanimous consent shall be otherwise given. 


In other words, the rule provides that certain things shall 
be done, and they can not be dispensed with except by unani- 
mous consent. 

A cloture motion is adopted by two-thirds vote and not 
adopted or agreed to by unanimous consent. I think the 
Senator from Arkansas is right in his contention that the 
measure mentioned in the cloture motion becomes only the unfin- 
ished business and does not interfere with the morning 
business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, to carry the 
argument a little further, we have uniformly held in the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate that an adjournment constitutes busi- 
It would be impossible for the Senate to adjourn before 
disposing of the bill after it once adopted cloture if the opinion 
of the Vice President is to be written in the rules by the vote 
which the Senate is immediately to take on his interpretation 
of Rule XXIT, 

Mr. President, let me emphasize and repeat briefly the argu- 
ment which I think is controlling on this subject. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, before proceeding to do that, 
will not the Senator amplify the assertion he has just made as 
to the inability of the Senate to adjourn? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. The Chair has indi- 
eated it to be his opinion that the Senate can do no business 
except consider the bill for which cloture is invoked. If the 
rule is applied in the meaning which the Vice President has 
iven to it—— 

Mr. MOSES. I listened to the reading of the statement by 
the Vice President and I did not find in it any such sweeping 
declaration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, well, I will explain to 
the Senator. The Vice President indicated his opinion that 
under the rule no business whatever can be done after cloture 
is voted except to consider the bill provided for in the cloture 
motion. We have held that an adjournment is business, and 
if that opinion is sustained we can not adjourn until we vote 
on the bill about which eloture has been invoked and adopted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Was not that just what the 
framers of the rule had in mind? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Nobody in the Senate or any- 
where else in the wide world has ever maintained heretofore 
that the rule of the Senate which makes a motion to adjourn 
pertinent and proper has been repealed by the cloture rule, Rule 
XXII. The Senate has always adjourned whenever a majority 
saw fit to adjourn after cloture has been adopted, and it would 
be the very climax of absurdity, in my opinion, for the Senate 
to take the position that no other business can be done what- 
ever after adopting a cloture motion but consider the particular 
bill about which cloture is to be applied. 

But I wish to make the statement I started to make just a 
moment ago when I was interrupted. The cloture rule does not 
expressly repeal any rule in the Manual; and if it repeals Rule 
lil, Rule VII, Rule VIII, and Rule LX, that repeal is by implica- 
tion. It is not an express repeal. Now, is the Senate going to 
put itself in the attitude of holding that Rule XXII impliedly 
repeals every other rule, including those rules which require 
a certain procedure, and forbid dispensing with that procedure 
except by unanimous consent? 

The Senate, of course, can destroy the cloture rule by sus- 
taining this point of order; but in doing so, in my judgment 
it will violate almost every maxim of interpretation which the 
courts have applied, and which the Senate has applied, and 
should apply. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
he takes his seat? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
if I may. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator yesterday took the position 
that Rule XXII was a very excellent rule to be applied in all 
Causes, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I did not say to be applied 
in all eases, and I do not now propose to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the merits or demerits of Rule XXII. I vote for clo- 
ture whenever I am satisfied that-a bill ought to pass; that a 
large majority of the Senate wants to pass it; and that some 
Senator who is out of accord with others Senators is obstruct- 
ing in every way that he can the Senate in its effort to register 
its will. 

Mr. BRUCE. 


hess, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 


I have concluded, but I yield 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 


evidence has been brought to his attention to shew that any 
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Member of this body intended to obstruct the passage of the 
prohibition reorganization measure? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that is a mat- 
ter I do not care to go into. I do not criticize any Senator for 
proceeding under the rule within his rights; but when I think 
a Senator is wasting the time of the Senate and of the country, 
I do not conceive that he can restrict my right to proceed 
under the rules. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I ask the Senator what reason he had to 
believe that any Senator here designed to waste the time of the 
Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If I were to give a frank 
expression of my opinion on that subject, I might be offensive 
to my very dear friend the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCK. Not in the least. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not going to do that. 
I am undertaking to discuss a legal question, and the Senator 
from Connecticut |Mr. BrincHam] invited my opinion on that 
subject. I do not care to criticize the action of other Senators. 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DILL. Will the Senator from Arkansas yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I beg to suggest that 
the time of the Senate is very limited by law, and that we have 
certain matters which must be disposed of. The point has 
been stated by the Chair, and has been stated by various Sena- 
tors. Can we not vote on it now, without interjecting here 
what really amounts to nothing more or less than another 
filibuster? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, in response to the sug- 
gestion made by my friend on my left [Mr. Reep of Missouri], I 
shall occupy the time of the Senate but a moment. 

It is not necessary for me to say that I believe in a cloture 
rule in the Senate and have always supported one. We have 
reached a point in the Senate where we are going to interpret 
the only cloture rule that the Senate has had within a hundred 
years; and the interpretation this morning means very much to 
the orderly procedure of business in the Senate in the future. 

We must be governed in cloture to some extent by the prece- 
dents of the past in other bodies. Cloture is proclaimed by 
some to be merely a gag rule to drive something through over 
the heads of a minority; but I take it that real cloture is 
adopted for the purpose of transacting business in an orderly 
way. The important business of any legislative body is its un- 
finished business, because it is made the important business of 
the session; but there is always an exception to the unfinished 
business, and that is the morning hour to clean out of the legis- 
lative air certain accumulations of small business that can be 
attended to usually without objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment while I ask unanimous consent to report an ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Only to present the report? 
ish in just a minute. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But it is impossible for the 
Senator to do that until we dispose of the bill to which cloture 
has been applied. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the rule in the House 
of Representatives, which has had cloture for many years, has 
always been that cloture does not interfere with the morning 
hour. Time after time a rule has been adopted in the House 
prescribing cloture; but, if an adjournment carried it beyond 
that point, nobody questioned that the next morning the Journal 
should be approved and that the incidental morning business 
should be attended to before the House proceeded to take up its 
unfinished business and proceeded under the cloture rule. 
There is no question about that. 

I do not propose to take up any further time of the Senate in 
debating this question, because I know the time of the Senate 
is most valuable now; but I think, for the orderly and proper 
eonduct of business and to have a cloture rule that will not 
harass business in the future, we must decide that cloture ap- 
plies to the proposition to which it was intended to apply—the 
unfinished business of the Senate—and does not apply to the 
morning hour. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama yield for a question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 


I have concluded, 
The Senator from Missouri is en- 


I will fin- 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has said that we 
should pay regard to precedents. The only precedent that we 


have in the Senate is the decision of Vice President Marshall in | 


November, 1919, to the effect that cloture prevents the trans- 
action of morning business in the morning hour. How does the 
Senator explain away that precedent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not recall that I was in the Cham- 
her when that decision was rendered. 
Senate, of course; but I do not recall that I was in the Cham- 
per, or I certainly would have made some suggestion with 
reference to it. 

I do not think that decision rendered by Vice President 
Marshall would have held, possibly, if it had been viewed from 
this standpoint 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that the question 
was not raised upon routine business in the morning hour; 
that it was raised upon something that came up after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not recall the decision, and there- 
fore I ean not discuss it; but, of course, it applies when the 
unfinished business is before the Senate. To say, however, that 
it will even prevent the approval of the Journal is quite another 
matter. We have no legislative day until the Journal is 
approved. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor if his view is this: The rule itself says very clearly that the 





matter about which cloture is voted shall then be the “ un- | 


finished business.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And it was perfectly well known in the 
Senate what the term “unfinished business” meant. It comes 
on at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senate has 
never been noted for its consistency; but it seems to me that it 
may be illuminating, at least, to call attention to the proceed- 
ings of the Senate the first time cloture was applied under this 
rule, 

The Senate met after adjournment on Monday, November 17, 
1919, and the Chaplain offered prayer. 

Immediately thereafter, without regard to the routine busi- 
ness usually transacted in a morning hour, the Vice President 
laid before the Senate the treaty of peace with Germany. He 
did not call for petitions and memorials; he did not call for 
reports of committees, for the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions, or for the submission of Senate resolutions. He 
immediately laid before the Senate the treaty of peace, which 
had been made the unfinished business to the exclusion of all 
other business. 

Then the next business that was done was a request that a 
communication from the Department of Justice might be 
referred to a committee. The Vice President so referred it, 
there being no objection. 

Then came the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] and asked 
unanimous consent to present certain petitions. That was the 
first business in the morning hour, but unanimous consent was 
asked that that might be done, and objection was made. 

Then came the Senator from Iowa, Mr. Cummins, and asked 
unanimous consent to present a committee report on a_ bill— 
routine morning business, if you please, in the absence of 
cloture, 

Then came the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and, in 
contradistinction to the position expressed by bim to-day, asked 
unanimous consent to present several petitions for proper ref- 
erence and some amendments to a railroad bill, and some bills 
to be introduced and referred to committees, and each time the 
Vice President asked whether there was objection to that rou- 
tine business being transacted. 

Then came the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss} 
and asked unanimous consent to introduce a bill and to present 
several petitions, and the Vice President asked whether there 
was objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that all these things took place after the unfinished busi- 
ness had been laid before the Senate. They might have taken 
place without any unanimous consent if they had taken place 
in their regular order; but the Senators waited until the Vice 
President had laid the unfinished business before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the Vice President did not 
call for the presentation of petitions and memorials. These 
were appropriate if he had so called; but instead of going 
through the ordinary routine of the morning hour, he assumed, 
and there was no objection, that the routine morning business 
was quite disposed of, excluded, by cloture. 
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So it went on to the next column; and I note that a quorum 
‘call showed the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop] and 
not protesting to this. 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if my friend the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will allow me to interrupt him, I will say 
that I did not recall the precedent; and it shows conclusively, 
I think, if I did.not say anything at that time—because, if I 
recall correctly, at that time I was the floor leader on this side 
| of the Chamber—that it was not regarded as a real issue in the 
| Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
regarded as a real issue. 

Then Senator Poindexter asked leave, out of order, to intro- 
duce a bill and have it referred. It was a bill to protect the 
property and agencies of the Government from Bolshevism, and 
he asked unanimous consent to say a word in reference to his 
bill. He spoke two short paragraphs, and then the Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, rose and called for the regu- 
lar order; and the Vice President then ruled: 





I will see whether or not it was 








There being objection, the Chair has held that nothing except by 
unanimous consent is before the Senate save the treaty of peace with 
| Germany. 


The Senator from Wisconsin again called for the regular 
order, and the Senator from Washington, Mr. Poindexter, was 
told by the Vice President that he was out of order. Senator 


Poindexter asked: 

What is the order, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT said: 

The question is on agreeing to reservation No. 14 to the treaty of 
peace with Germany. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from Ala- 

bama. 

The Senator has raised the question that the 
Journal can not be approved after cloture is invoked.» Suppose 
we had cloture upon two more bills, or enough bills one right 
after the other to run until Friday at noon. If the Senator's 
position is correct, Congress would adjourn by expiration of 
the session, and the Journal of the proceedings of four or five 
days would not have been approved. Therefore, as to the laws 
that were enacted by this body, there would be no legitimate, 
official record to show that those laws were enacted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My understanding is that that 
is always true of the Journal of the last day of a session. 
However, be that as it may, if the Senate does vote successive 
cloture, it ought to understand that it is completely muting 
itself. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, did we adjourn the night before 
the day of which the Senator has been reading in the Recorp? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President; and the 

| session opened with prayer, as it always does after an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas has argued that 
Rule XXII can not be interpreted to abbreviate the morning 
hour and the routine morning business. tut he forgets that 
by its very terms it calls for a cloture vote at 1 o'clock, in the 
middle of the morning hour, and immediately after provides 

| that thereafter, if cloture is voted, the subject of cloture shall 
be the unfinished business, to the exclusion of all else. There, 

| by its very terms, it breaks into the morning hour, cuts it in 
half on the first day, and, in my judgment, abolishes the morn- 
ing hour until the subject of cloture is acted upon. 

| The rule is in conflict with the earlier rules—Rule VII and 
Rule ViIIi—but the cloture rule was not adopted until 1917, 

| and, of course, where it is in conflict, there is an implied repeal 
of the earlier rules. Had they all been adopted at the same 

moment, then by the well-known rules of construction, of course, 
| we should do everything in our power to harmonize them, but 
where we find such a conflict as this it is obvious that the last 
rule adopted must dominate. 

I eall attention to the practical effect of sustaining or overrul- 
ing this point of order. Those who believe in this prohibition 
reorganization bill have made it the unfinished business by 
cloture. If this point of order is sustained, then we will have 
3 hours and 15 minutes to consider it before we must go into 
executive session. We can not consider it to-night. If this 
point of order is not sustained, the amount of time available for 
legislative action on the subject of cloture is reduced to two 
| hours. We can not take it up until 2 o’clock, we must discon- 











tinue its consideration at 4 o’clock, and with 27 Senators op- 
posed to cloture and apparently opposed to the bill, it is per- 
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fectly obvious to the friends of the pending measure that it can 
not pass at this time under such an interpretation of the rule. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania vield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The Senator has just drawn an inference 
with regard to those who voted against cloture that I desire to | 
protest against on behalf of myself and several other Senators | 
who I know do favor the bill. I stated yesterday that I favored 
it, but that I voted against cloture on it because the cloture 
petition was forced on the Senate upon a bill which had never 
been debated at all, and because I believe that Rule XXII was 
never intended to apply to a measure which had not been de- 
bated at length and sufficiently. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
by the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
I voted against cloture, and I am for the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. I want to say the same thing to the Sen- 


I am very glad to be corrected 


ator. I do not propose to have him declare my position. I 
shall do that when the vote comes on the bill. I shall vote 
for it. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the wonder is, 
then, that the bill has not been passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRATTON, Iam willing to have that happen. 

Mr. DILL. Wewant to have action on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I want to protest at the 
inference drawn by the Senator. There were other things in- | 
volved here than the final passage of this bill. It was, first of | 
all, the question of displacing the unfinished business by this 





bill. That was a very important question decided by the cloture 
vote, 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. I want to take exactly the same position. I 


have been for this bill all along, but there were considerations | 
that I could not overcome which compelled me to vote against 
cloture. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am encouraged to think that 
the bill has a chance of passage. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just what we have seen in 
the Senate at this moment—practically everybody who voted 
against the cloture motion admitting he is for the bill—shows 
that the Members of this body who are against cloture on 
principle, together with a handful of men who may be against 
some measure, can block all legislation here, and «re doing it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts whether he means to imply that I am 
indulging in a filibuster on this bill, Does he mean to impute 
to me a design to filibuster against the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not in the habit, as 
the Senator from Maryland did yesterday, of imputing motives 
to a Senator. I leave it to the Senator’s own conscience to act 
as he sees fit on matters before this body, and I resent what the 
Senator attempted to say yesterday in imputing motives to the 
Senator from New York, to the Senator from Missouri, and to 
me. It would be better if he took care of his own conscience. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if I have to take care of my 
own conscience, I do not want to have on top of that the duty 
of taking care of the conscience of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Maryland is insulting. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to know whose 
manners provoked this colloquy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator's manner of yes- 
terday and his assertion yesterday that Senators had betrayed 
their trust, declaring that men who are against prohibition 
ought to be against cloture and oppose a law-enforcement meas- 
ure because they had publicly declared their opposition to the 
general principle of absolute prohibition. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I did not mention the Senator’s 
name. It must have been an uneasy conscience that made him 
apply that observation to himself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no uneasy conscience 
about voting for cloture to permit the Senate to function. I 
was elected by the people of Massachusetts to uphold the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, and I took an 
oath of office to help enforce—not nullify—law, and to these 
principles my opinion of prohibition is secondary. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


As usual, the Senator from 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest that all five of these 
“wets” be permitted to have a caucus on this subject when 
Congress adjourns. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I had almost 
finished what I had intended to say, but I want to call attention 
to this fact: That to overrule the point of order, to limit the 


| consideration of the prohibition reorganization bill to two hours 


to-day, and probably limit it similarly to-morrow, is going to 
mean not only the defeat of the bill but of other bills in which 
we are all intensely interested. I refer particularly to the alien 
property bill, which has been knocking at the door for considera- 
tion now for nearly three weeks, a bill that all of us believe in, 
that in common justice must be passed, a bill that probably 
will not have a vote against it in this Chamber. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Is not that a consideration which should have 
been in the minds of Senators before they voted for this cloture? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is a point well 





taken. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Should not the same consideration have been in the mind 


of the Senator from Pennsylvania when he made this point of 
order? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am trying to get the business 
done. I have spoken only a few minutes. Most of the time 
since that point of order was made has been taken up by gentle- 
men across the aisle, gentlemen who were here and acquiesced 
when Vice President Marshall ruled as I am now asking the 
Senate to rule, who sat here and acquiesced in that when they 
were in favor of the 7eague of Nations, but want to overrule 
it now, for reasons which they know better than myself. 

Mr. President, I say that those Senators who have the busi- 
ness of the Senate at heart, who are interested in noncontro- 
versial matters, like the alien property bill, the public buildings 
bill, the appropriations for public buildings, the Yugo-Slav 
debt settlement, on which there will not be a half a dozen votes 
in opposition—all those measures are being jeopardized by 
breaking down this cloture rule so that it does not mean real 
cloture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me the rule itseif 
settles what we ought to do. The rule reads: 


If that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two-thirds 
vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished busi- 
ness to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of. 


When that rule was adopted the term “unfinished business ” 
had a definite meaning as it has now, and the Senate knew just 
what it meant; and the effect of this rule when applied was 
to make the measure to which it was applied the unfinished 
business by a rule of the Senate. Theretofore measures had 
become the unfinished business by reason of what the Senate 
did, as where the Senate took an adjournment with a measure 
under consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. 
question ? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. This rule made some- 
thing the unfinished business of the Senate. As far as I know, 
there never was a time in the Senate when anybody even 
claimed that the unfinished business should by right be taken 
up before 2 o'clock. That was ‘the law, that was the rule, and 
it could not be taken up before 2 o’clock unless, like any other 
bill or motion, there was unanimous consent. 

So that all this rule did was to provide that something 
might be made the unfinished business, and then it added, “ to 
the exclusion of all other business.” That was the kind of 
unfinished business it was to be. It was to be unfinished busi- 
ness that could not be displaced by a motion, unfinished busi- 
ness that could be displaced only by unanimous consent. There- 
tofore unfinished business could be displaced by a motion, made 
at any time after 2 o'clock. The unfinished business was not 
in order until 2 o'clock. This rule did not make it in order 
before 2 o’clock. It did not change the nature of unfinished 
business, except to say it could not be displaced by any other 
measure, and that while a measure was pending as unfinished 
business, no other business could be transacted, in the way of 
taking up other items of legislation, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I am much interested in the historical recital 
which the Senator is making regarding the genesis and develop- 
ment of this rule. May I ask the Senator if be was one of 


President, may I ask the Senator a 





the “12 willful men” 
Mr. NORRIS. 


I was one of the “12 willful men.” 
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Mr. MOSES. Then the Senator will remember and recognize 





now 

Mr. NORRIS. And I am not ashamed of it. I have never 
apologized for it. 

Mr. MOSES. I think the Senator did a great work for his 


country in carrying on that particular filibuster, if he will per- 
mit me to say so, but he must know that this rule was developed 
and brought forward and pressed to its passage in order to 
clamp the gag on Senators: such as those who constituted the 
group of “12 willful men.’ 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not agree with the Senator in that. 
I voted for this rule. I would not repeal it now. I think that, 
properly applied, according to its real meaning, it will have a 
healthy effect upon the Senate. I would like to modify it. If 
I were drafting the rule, I would not put it in the words in 
which it is framed, but I never found fault with anybody for 
doing anything which the rules of the Senate permitted him 
to do. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is much more generous to his foes 
who developed this rule to be applied against him than his foes 
merit. My recollection of the episode is that the rule was 
developed and pressed to its passage solely for the purpose of 
clamping an immediate and permanent gag on men such as con- 
stituted the group of “12 willful men.” 

Mr. NORRIS. It was adopted to carry out what I think it 
plainly shows it means. 

I want to say just a word in answer to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania about this particular bill. I voted against the 
application of this rule, because I knew it would displace the 
Boulder dam bill, and believing, as I do, right or wrong, that } 
that is one of the most important pieces of legislation that has 
come before the Congress since I have been a Member of it, I 
was opposed to displacing it. I would have been willing to stay 
here all night in order to pass it and defeat the filibuster that 
was against it. But the Senate in its wisdom applied the 
cloture rule by a two-thirds vote and hence it becomes the 
unfinished business instead of the Boulder dam bill and has dis- 
placed that bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] rather intimates, 
as did others who spoke, that those who voted against the 
cloture rule in taking up the bill must necessarily be opposed to 
the bill. There is no Member of the Senate, in my judgment, 
more in favor of the bill to which we are now applying cloture 
than am I, I have already on several occasions told the leader 
on this side of the Chamber that I thought we ought to hold 
night sessions, that we ought to continue in session, and we 
ought to pass the bill. I am willing to work that hard, but I 
am not willing to do what in my judgment would kill the 
cloture rule. If we are going to give it the strained applica- 
tion which is here sought to be applied, then it is a dead 
letter. 

Senators will not vote for cloture on a bill which would cut 
them out of everything else, which would prohibit, except by 
unanimous consent, the transaction of any other business of any 
kind. That is what this move means. Nobody ever dreamed of 
any such thing when we adopted the rule. No man, in my 
judgment, who will give it an honest construction can give it 
that kind of meaning, although I want to say to my friend from 
Pennsylvania that when he refers to the decision of Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall, I think he has done it fairly. I think Vice 
President Marshall made the decision as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has said. There was no appeal taken from it. I can 
get relief from it because I was ill at that time and not present, 
but there was no question raised, although the Vice President 
did decide it, and in my judgment his decision was wrong and I 
think ought to be overruled. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. That decision of Vice President Marshall arose 


during the first application of Rule XXII. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it did. 

Mr. MOSES. The Vice President was a man whom we all 
recognized as a great parliamentarian. Few men ever presided 
over the Senate with a greater sense of fairness, with a better 
knowledge of the rules, with more courage and far-searching 
knowledge of the precedents of the Senate than Vice President 
Marshall. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to argue the ability of Vice 
President Marshall. I am not admitting or denying what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. MOSES. He made the first application of Rule XXII in 
the Senate and he knew, of course, that he was making a 
ruling which would go into the precedents of the Senate and 
which would serve as a guide to the Senate for years to come. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that statement. 

. MOSES. And the Senate acquiesced in it. 

. NORRIS. Perhaps I did. 

. MOSES. I did not say the Senator; I said the Senate. 
. NORRIS. The Senate itself has never passed on it. 

. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate 
to vote on this matter. It has been fully discussed and every 
Senator understands it. Can we not take a vote on it and not 
waste this precious time? 

. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say a few words about 
the ruling. I have been wanting for several days to talk on 
cloture. The application of the cloture rule is becoming such 
a serious matter that I think we can well take a few minutes 
more to discuss it. I want to talk now about the ruling and 
about the cloture petition. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, does the Senator intend to 
address himself to the increasing application of the cloture 
rule as we have seen in the last few days? 





Mr, DILL. I do. 
Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator will discuss it with great 
frankness. 


Mr. DILL. I want to call attention, first, to the fact that 
the cloture rule was originally adopted as a war measure in 
the Senate. It was intended to be used only in extreme cases, 
and since its adoption until this session of Congress it was 
not used otherwise. But during this Congress the cloture rule 
has not only been used but it has been interpreted more and 
more in such a manner as to bring about gag rule in this body. 

I want to remind Senators that the Senate first began to 
apply it in this Congress to small bills. It was attempted to 
be applied to the migratory bird bill, although it failed of 
application. Recently we had a ruling of the Vice President— 
and I do not criticize the Vice President for his ruling, because 
the Vice President is like any other man. He has a view 
regarding cloture and unconsciously and unintentionally, prob- 
ably, he interprets the cloture rule in accordance with his 
personal view. The other day he permitted an application of 
the cloture rule to violate every other rule of the Senate when 
he permitted the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] to 
take from the floor, temporarily at least, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst]. Rule XIX of the Senate provides 
that no Senator shall be interrupted in debate without his 
consent. 

There was no opportunity to discuss that ruling of the Vice 
President. We voted on it without discussion, and yet the 
effect of the ruling of the Vice President is that, no matter 
whether a Senator wishes it or not, another Senator with a 
cloture petition may walk down the aisle and take him off his 
feet and present the petition. 

Mr. MOSES. Only temporarily. 

Mr. DILL. I do not care whether it is temporarily or other- 
wise, the rule provides that a cloture petition may be pre- 
sented at any time, and if the § Senator will look up the mean- 
ing of the word “presented” he will find that it means that 
such a petition can not be filed with the clerk. It means that 
it must be presented to the Presiding Officer as any other 
motion is presented. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand the cloture petition presented by 
the Senator from California was placed in the hands of the 
Vice President. 

Mr. DILL. It was offered when the Vice President was not 
in the chair, and the Vice President later took the chair. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] was in the chair and ruled that 
it could not then be presented. 

Mr. MOSES. But the Vice President physically took the 
petition into his hands, did he not? 

Mr. DILL. I think he did. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, the Vice President has to be silent 
while this debate goes on, but, knowing something about the 
rules of the Senate, I want to say that the procedure of the 
Vice President on that day was absolutely in accordance with 
the rule and no one can object. 

Mr. DILL. I disagree with the Senator, and shall proceed 
to give my reasons. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I make the point of order that the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair is pending before the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like a moment. The 
Senator from Alabama 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland will 


desist. The Senator from Minnesota is raising a point of 
order. The question before the Senate is, Is the point of order 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep], which the 
Chair has submitted to the Senate, well taken? The Chair 


holds the debate all out of order under Rule XXII. The deci- 
sion of the Chair has not been appealed from. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is the point of order raised by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania the question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is; and the Chair has held this 
debate out of order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
from Rule XXII: 

Points of order, including questions of relevancy, and appeals Yrom 
the decision of the Presiding Officer, shall be decided without debate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the point of order 
well taken and so stated, but at the request of the Senator from 
Arkansas debate has proceeded. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WATSON. Did the Vice President rule on the question 
pr simply state his opinion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He simply stated his opinion. 

Mr. WATSON. He did not rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did not rule. The Senate by 
tacit consent allowed the Senator from Arkansas to proceed, 
but the Chair holds this debate out of order under Rule XXII. 

Mr. WATSON. The point I was trying to get at is this: The 
Vice President did not rule on the question involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did not. 

Mr. WATSON. But simply stated an opinion and submitted 
the question to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was on the point of order 
mide by the Senator from Pennsylvania. That is what was 
submitted to the Senate. The Chair has held that debate under 
Rule XXII is out of order, but the Senate by tacit consent, at 
the request of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprinson], 
allowed debate to continue. The Chair will hold, if the point 


Mr. President, a point of order. I quote 


of order is raised at any time, that debate is out of order 
under Rule XXII. 
Mr. MOSES. In other words, everybody is to talk except 


the Senator from Washington [Mr. Ditr]. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to take an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair and then I want to speak on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An appeal from the decision of the 
Chair is not debatable. 

Mr. NEELY. The question is to be decided without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. What is the decision of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The decision of the Chair is that 
debate is out of order under Rule XXII, which provides that— 

Points of order, including questions of relevancy and appeals from the 
decision of the Presiding Officer, shall be decided without debate. 


Mr. FESS. And the appeal is from that decision? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The appeal is from that decision. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the vote that is being taken 
on the point of order made by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD | ? 

Mr. DILL. I did not appeal from that decision. I withdraw 
my appeal on the point of order raised by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is the question being submitted now upon the point 
of order raised by the Senator from Minnesota? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Itis not. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has withdrawn his appeal, so the question before the 
Senate is, Is the point of order raised by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] well taken? 

Mr. DILL. That is the point of order which I thought I was 
appealing from; but I did not mean to appeal from the point 
of order made by the Senator from Minnesota. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let us have the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 


has the floor, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. SHiIpsreAD}] made the point of order that debate was not 
in order. I understood the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
DILL] to take an appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
withdrew his appeal. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May the question be restated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the point of 
order made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] that 
the reading of the Journal is not in order at this time, cloture 
having been ordered which would operate to exclude all other 
business. The Chair has submitted the question to the Senate, 
Is the point of order well taken? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. In the event that the point of order which is 
being submitted to the Senate is not sustained, then the Journal 
must be read? 

Mr. ASHURST. I demand that the roll call proceed. Noth- 
ing is allowed to interrupt the roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will decide that ques- 
tion after the vote is taken. The clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk resumed the roll call. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [| Mr. 
GiuietT|. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I am com- 
pelled to withhéld my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] 
is ill and not able to be present. I ask that this announcement 
may stand until he returns to the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont]. I believe, however, if he were present he would vote 
as I have voted on this question, and so I shall allow my vote 
to stand. 

The result Was announced—yeas 21, nays 61, as follows: 


YERAS—21 
Blease Gooding Metcalf Shortridge 
Bruce Greene Moses Wheeler 
Dale Harreld Nye + Willis 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Fess McLean Robinson, Ind. 
Frazier McNary Sackett 
NAYS—61 

Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard George MeMaster Shipstead 
Bingham Gerry Maytield Simmons 
Borah Hale Means Steck 
Bratton Harris Neely Stephens 
Broussard Harrison Norbeck Stewart 
Capper Hawes Norris Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Howell Overman Tyson 
Couzens Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Kdwards King Reed, Mo. 
Ernst La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Ferris Lenroot Schall 

NOT VOTING—13 
Cameron Goff Smoot Weller 
du Pont Gould Stanfield 
Gillett Pepper Underwood 
Glass Smith Watson 


So the Senate decided that the point of order raised by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] was not well taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the Journal 
of yesterday's proceedings. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal may be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reading of 
the Journal will be dispensed with. 

Mr. MOSES. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made too late. The 
Senate will receive a message from the House of Representa- 
tives—— 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 
regular order, iet the Journal be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to dispensing 
with the reading of the Journal? 

Mr. MOSES. I object. 


If we are to have the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Jour- 
ral. 
The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, I make the point of order that 
the Senate has voted on the question raised as to whether or 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. MOSES. Not before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is only a minute or two of 2 now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let us have two minutes more 


»ot the Journal should be approved. The Senate voted that | of it. It is very interesting. 


it should be approved. That question having been settled, 
the Chair properly said, “The Journal will be approved.” The 
Chair submitted the question to the Senate before the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] made his point of order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama think the Journal was approved before being read? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Journal does not have to be read. 
never is read, 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then why is the request made 
to dispense with the reading of the Journal? 
Mr. HEFLIN. You want to kill time; 
want to do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]} yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the object of the fili- 
buster that the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from New Hampshire are now conducting? 


It 


that is what you 


Mr. MOSES. I will answer for the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vinia. It is a perfectly proper object. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator is satisfied 


with that explanation, his credulity amazes me, 

Mr. REED of Missouri, 
the Journal be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That request has been objected to, 
and the reading of the Journal must proceed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The motion of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
Under Rule III the reading of the Journal can only be dispensed 
with by unanimous consent. 
reading of the Journal. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a resolution and have it referred. 

Mr. MOSES. I object to anything being done until the Jour- 
nal shall have been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
reading of the Jeurnal. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the Journal, when, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with, and that the Journal 
stand approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL and Mr. WATSON. I object. 

The reading of the Journal was continued, when, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wittis in the chair). 
jection is made. 

The reading of the Journal was continued, when, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with, and that the Journal 
stand approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the further reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
reading will proceed. 

The reading of the Journal was continued, when, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that the read- 
ing of the Journal can not be interrupted with a quorum call. 
The reading will proceed. 

The reading of the Journal was continued, when, 

Mr. McMASTER (at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.). Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
that motion is not in order at this time, during the reading of 
the Journal. 

The reading of the Journal was continued, when, 


The clerk will proceed with the 


Ob- 


I object. 
Objection is heard, and the 


| 
| 
| 


I move that the further reading of | 


The clerk will proceed with the | 


Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
will continue to read the Journal. 

The reading of the Journal was continued, when (at 1 o'clock 
and 59 minutes p. m.), 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I understand that a 
messenger from the House of Representatives is here with a 
message from the House. Are we to refuse to receive it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the Chai 
that the reading of the Journal can not be interrupted. ; 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The unbroken precedents of the Sen- 
ate are that when the House of Representatives sends a mes- 
senger here, we receive him then and there. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the Journal be dispensed with, and that 
the Journal stand approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


The clerk 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amentiments of the House to the 
bill (S. 4305) to authorize the sale, under provisions of the act 
of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department 
real property. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (Hf. R. 17243) to authorize appropriations for construction 


| at military posts, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions in which it requested 


| the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 6235. An act to provide for the erection of a tablet or 


| marker to Gen. Anthony Wayne at Defiance, Ohio; 


H. R. 10977. An act to authorize an appropriation to pay half 
the cost of a bridge and road on the Hoopa Valley Reservation, 
Calif. ; 

H. R. 11324. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 13486. An act to protect trade-marks used in commerce, 
to authorize the registration of such trade-marks, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 14703. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery 
parcels ; 

H. R. 15654. An act to amend section 2 of the act of March 
3, 1905, entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement 
with the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River 


| Indian Reservation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make 


appropriations to carry the same into effect” ; 

H. R. 15664. An act to withdraw and reserve certain lands 
for the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 16469. An act authorizing an appropriation for the re- 
pair and resurfacing of roads on the Fort Baker Military 
Reservation, Calif. ; 

H. R. 16472. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
California ; 

H. R. 16585. An act to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia in relation to descent and distribution ; 

H. R. 16693. An act amending the act approved August 30, 
1890 (Stat. L. vol. 26, pp. 412-413), relative to condemnation 
of land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds ; 

H. R. 16771. An act to authorize the appraisal of certain Gov- 
ernment property, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 17024. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
to commemorate the holding of the Indian peace council, at 
which treaties were made with the Plains Indians in October, 
1867 ; 

H. R. 17091. An act to transfer Willacy County in the State 
of Texas from the Corpus Christi division of the southern dis- 
trict of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district; 
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H.R. 17111. An act to authorize an appropriation to rebabili- 
tate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey ; 

H. R. 17138. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station; 

H. R.17201. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire- 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Dayton, Ohio; 

H. R. 17249. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of South Dakota and Nebraska, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River ; 

HI. R. 17270. An act granting the consent of Congress to R. A. 
Breuer, H. L, Stelte, John M. Schermann, O. F, Nienhueser, and 
Robert Walker, their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River ; 

H. R. 17292. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Red River of the North ; 
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H. R. 17320. An act granting the consent of Congress to O. F. | 


Schulte, EK. H. Otto, O. W. Arcularius, J. L. Calvin, and J. H. 
Dickbrader, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Missouri River ; 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution authorizing the use of a por- 
tion of that part of the United States National Cemetery Reser- 
vation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery wall, 
for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital ; 


H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of | 


claims of certain German nationals against the United States; 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution for the relief of the consulate 
general at Yokohama, Japan; and 

H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution to provide for payment of the 
claim of the Government ef China for compensation of Sun 
Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an assault on him by a 
private in the United States Marine Corps. 

BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of cus- 
toms and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 3 of the bill—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to inquire why the messen- 
ger from the House of Representatives was denied the door of 
the Senate, in substance and effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was the opinion of the 
Chair, an opinion in which he was confirmed by the parliamen- 
tarian, that the reading of the Journal having been commenced, 
it could not be interrupted for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to protest against any such 
ruling as a high disecourtesy to the coordinate branch of the 
legislative department of the Government. When a Senator 
has the floor and is addressing the Senate we invariably inter- 
rupt him, even in the middle of a sentence, to receive a message 
from the President of the United States or a message from the 
House of Representatives. The reading of the Journal is of no 
higher precedence than the right of a Senator to address the 
Senate. 

1 care nothing about what transpired here, for only a few 
minutes were lost, but I do insist that there should not be here 
made a record the effect of which would be to keep a messen- 
eer from the President of the United States or a messenger 
from the House of Representatives standing, perhaps for hours, 
cooling his heels, and waiting until the reading of the Journal 
is completed. I think it is a matter which might occasion in 
the future very embarrassing, not to say very grave, conse- 
quences, 

I would like to have it always so that the courtesies between 
the Houses should be observed and that when the Senate sends 
its messenger to the House of Representatives he shall be 
immediately received, and if we are to maintain such a priv- 
ilege as that, we must extend to the House of Representatives 
an equal courtesy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
reads: 

Messages from the President of the United States or from the House 
of Representatives may be received at any stage of proceedings, except 
while the Senate is dividing or while the Journal is being read. 

Mr. MOSES. And also Rule III, Mr. President, provides that 


the reading of the Journal shall not be suspended except by 
unapimous consent. 


Paragraph 1 of Rule XXVIII 


a 


a 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Those are the technical rules, | 
suppose. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Aside from the technical rule, there 
is a rule of common decency and common courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In whose time is the Senator from Missouri 
speaking? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri is 
speaking in his own time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But we have here this morning the 
spectacle of a demand for the Journal to be read for no pur- 
pose except to consume time, and a messenger from the House 
of Representatives is required to wait, not until the reading of 
the Journal is completed, but to wait two minutes until the 
hour of 2 o'clock has arrived in order that the morning hour 
may be consumed. It is a pitiable spectacle. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I regret that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] is not present, because he 
might give us some light on reciprocal courtesy between the 
two Houses, inasmuch as the Senate was held at the door of 
the Hall of the House the other day for several minutes when 
we went there to attend the joint meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In view of the discussion, the 
Chair wants to read the two rules upon which the decision 
was based. They have been referred to by Senators but not 
fully read. 

The first paragraph of Rule III provides: 


The Presiding Officer having taken the chair, and a quorum being 
present, the Journal of the preceding day shall be read, and any mis- 
take in the entries corrected. The reading of the Journal shall not be 
Suspended unless by unanimous consent; and when any motion shall 
be made to amend or correct the same, it shall be deemed a privileged 
question, and proceeded with until disposed of, 


The first paragraph of Rule XXVIII is as follows: 


Messages from the President of the United States or from the House 
of Representatives may be received at any stage of proceedings, except 
while the Senate is dividing, or while the Journal is being read, or 
while a question of order or a motion to adjourn is pending. 


In the opinion of the Chair, the provisions of the rule are 
perfectly clear. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is recognized. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. For what purpose? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to send some amend- 
ments to the desk and have them printed and lie on the table, 
amendments to Senate joint resolution—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. REED of Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, House bill 10729, the unfinished 
business 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just a 
moment while I call up my amendment to the unfinished busi- 
ness? I had no chance to do it the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be through in just a moment. 

I find in the House text on page 3, line. 23, after the word 
“directors” there is a comma. The Senate offered an amend- 
ment inserting the words “of the,” but we did not take out 
the comma. Therefore I ask that the Senate committee amend- 
ment on line 23, page 3, be disagreed to so it will read as the 
House had it, and the comma will remain. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSBS. In what stage is the bill now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. Have the committee amendments been dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. With the exception of this one. 

Mr. MOSBS. Is this a committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that a 
committee amendment is pending, which will be stated. 

The Cuier CLeRK. On page 3, line 23, the committee pro- 
poses to insert the words “ of the.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I want that amendment disagreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before the amendment is acted 
on I want to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. 


I object. 





SHIPSTEAD, , Mr. President, a point of order, 
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— 
‘ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 

Except by unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order after 
the vote to bring the debate to a close, unless the same has been pre- 
sented and read prior to that time, 


Mr. SMOOT. This is a committee amendment in the bill as 
reported by the committee: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the committee amendment be disagreed to. 

Mr. “MOOT. I ask that the committee amendment be dis- 
agreed to because of the fact that the House had in it a comma 
after the word “directors,” and the Committee on Finance 
amended it by inserting after the word “ directors” the words 
“of the.” I ask now that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was in the midst of discussing 
the cloture question when the—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend while 
the Senate receives a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed sev- 
erally to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills of 
the House: 

H. R. 3858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign 
commerce service of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12532. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
wir, 
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H. R. 17333. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown to construct a bridge across the Mahoning 


I want to quote Rule XXII, on page 26: | River at West Avenue, Youngstown, Mahoning County, Ohio: 


H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Chinese Government for the death of Chang 
Lin and Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States; and 

H. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution for the appointment of 
a joint committee of the House and the Senate to join and puar- 
ticipate in the celebration as representing the Congress of the 
United States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, 
Pa., September 30, 1777, and for other purposes. 


BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of cus- 
toms and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was about to say——— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask leave to sub- 
mit sundry reports from the committee 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
ator from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was in the midst of discussing 
the cloture ruling when the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] made the point of order and I was taken from the 
floor. I want to continue that discussion for a few minutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Washington will permit me for just a minute, in view of the 
fact that I am objecting to anything being done that is not in 





The Sen- 


| the line of regular procedure, and am objecting to the custem 


The message also announced that the House had passed the | 


following bills, joint resolution, and concurrent resolution, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4040. An act granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, 
and. equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other 
purposes ; 


which prevails here of bills and resolutions being filed at the 
desk without being introduced in the Senate, I desire to state 
that while the cloture rule is in effect and while the filibuster 
against the continuation of the special committee investigating 
campaign expenses is being conducted, I shall object to every- 
thing that is attempted to be done out of order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, as I have tried to say several 
times, I was in the midst of discussing the development of the 


| application cloture rule in this body step by step when I was 


H. R. 14701. An act to extend collect-on-delivery service and | 


limits of indemnity to third and fourth class domestic parcels 
on which the first-class rate of postage is paid; 

H. R. 15208. An act to provide for the detention of fugitives 
apprehended in the District of Columbia ; 

Hl. R. 15347. An act to reorganize the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15975. An act providing for the punishment of persons 
escaping from Federal penal or correctional institutions, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R.16173. An act to add certain lands to the Missoula 
National Forest, Mont. ; 

H. R. 16292. An act to appropriate treaty funds due the Wis- 
consin Pottawattomie Indians; 

H. R. 16350. An act to provide for the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics of tobacco by the Department of Agriculture ; 

H. R. 16555. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, 
to Whaler Island, in the Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, 
Calif., for purposes of a public wharf; 

H. R. 16655. An act to authorize the designation of persons to 
act for disbursing officers and others charged with the disburse- 
ment of public moneys of the United States; 

H. R. 16918. An act to authorize the city of Niobrara, Nebr., 
to transfer Niobrara Island to the State of Nebraska ; 


taken from the floor. I was discussing the fact that the Vice 
President had ruled that the word “ presented” gave him au- 
thority to interrupt a Senator, when he was speaking, without 
that Senator’s consent. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] disagrees with me. I want to read from Rule 
XIX, the rule which covers the privileges of Senators in debate : 


No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without his 


consent, and to obtain such consent he shall first address the presiding 
officer. 


In the case stated of the Senator from California [Mr. Joun- 


| SON] presenting the cloture petition, he did not have the consent 


of the Senator from Arizona {Mr. AsHurst], and that is a very 


| important step in the development of greater strictness in the 


| sented at any time is not well founded. 


| used in a parliamentary way. 


H. R. 16920. An act granting permission for the laying of | 


pipes for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots 
Nos. 5 and 32 in square No. 225; 

H. R. 16998. An act to amend section 
Code: 
H. R. 17038. 
amended ; 
H. R. 17182. An act authorizing construction of barracks at 
fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y.; 

H. R. 17222. An act to authorize an additional appropriation 
for Fort McHenry, Md. ; 

H. R. 17227. An act providing for horticultural experiment 
and demonstration work in the southern Great Plains area; 
_ H.R. 17268. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, Pa., Sep- 
tember 30, 1777, and for other purposes; 


224 of the Judicial 


An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, 
as 


application of the cloture rule. In the making of motions it is 
of the highest privilege to make a motion to adjourn, yet no 
Senator can interrupt another when he has the floor without 
his consent, even to make a motion to adjourn. 

The ruling of the Vice President makes the right of present- 
ing a cloture petition the supreme rule of this body, overriding 
the privilege of any other motion ever known in parliamentary 
law. The ruling of the Vice President to the effect that under 
the rule of cloture, Rule XXII, a cloture petition may be pre- 
I have made some little 
study recently of the meaning of the word “ presented” when 
It is a word that is used in the 
statute authorizing Senators elect to bring their credentials into 
this body. The law says that when the credentials of a Senator 
elect have been presented to the Senate, and so forth. In 1916 
Vice President Marshall ruled that the credentials had not been 
presented until they had been read. The Chair refused to 
recognize that the matter offered had been presented until the 
credentials had been read from the desk. Why apply the word 
“ presented” when used in the law to mean that a Senator 
must be recognized and what he offers read before it can be 
considered as presented, and yet say that a rule which uses the 
same word permits the Presiding Officer to interrupt a Senator 
occupying the floor without his consent long enough to have a 
petition presented? I say it is another step in the development 
of strictness, the cloture rule in the Senate leading to gag ruie 
here. 

Then we have developed another step by asking unanimous 
consent to lay aside the unfinished business long enough to get 
some bill before the Senate, and then before any Senator has 
even spoken for or against it, before it has become a disputed 
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question as the rule provides, before there is any evidence that 
there is any dispute about it, we have seen repeatedly in the 
last few weeks cloture petitions offered here, and then the bill 
laid aside, and we have proceeded with other busivess until time 
to vote on the cloture petition. That is another step in the 
development of cloture into gag rule in this body. 

Then we have the procedure of offering any kind of amend- 
ment before the cloture petition is voted on. Such an amend- 
ment may, by unanimous consent, be submitted to the Senate 
and filed without being read, as the Senator from Connecticut 
| Mr. Binguam] pointed oui on yesterday, and a quorum call is 
not required before that may be done. Thus when at 1 o'clock 
we vote on a cloture petition there may be amendments pending 
that can not be read from the desk, and the nature of which 
we do not know; and so while we may think we are voting to 
bring to a vote a pending bill, in reality, we are bringing to a 
vote amendments of which we know nothing, which we do not 
know are on file, and which no opportunity is afforded to con- 
sider. We have cloture by a two-thirds vote applying not only 
to a bill but to all the amendments which may be offered to 
the bill, and these amendments are sometimes whole bills on 
an entirely different subject. 

What does that mean? It means that unless the Senate calls 
a halt to the interpretation being put upon this rule it will 
become a means of moving the previous question in this body. 
When we stop to think that there are only 96 Senators in this 
body, that the previous question can, in effect, be moved at any 
time and then bills offered as amendments may be passed by a 
majority vote, it will be seen that if cleverly and carefully 
planned such procedure may destroy this body as a great 
deliberative assembly. 

I have never voted for a single cloture motion since I have 
been in the Senate. I would rather leave my seat in the Sen- 
ate to-day and never return than to shut off free speech in this 
body. This is the only forum on the face of the earth that is 
left where a man really has free speech. We do not have it on 
the public platform, because if somebody disagrees with the 
speaker he may interrupt him; he may bring a libel suit against 
him; he may, in one way or another, make it impossible for him 
to speak: but a Senator can not be called to account for any- 
thing said in this body. Previous to the adoption of the cloture 
we have had here one free forum. If this rule were applied 
only in the way in which it was originally proposed, it might 
not be so bad, but when it has been interpreted time after time, 
cach time a little more enlarged in its effects as cloture, the 
rights of Senators who come here as representatives of free 
States are gradually being destroyed and taken away. 

For my part, I had rather that not another single bill would 
pass, | would rather see us called into special session when- 
ever necessary, than to see this practice develop here whereby 
representatives of great States, sent here to defend the rights 
of those States, may be cut off by a cloture rule that is being 
used here as though it were an ordinary motion. 

Ah, Mr. President, the cloture rule could not have been 
adopted even in war times—for it was a war-time rule—had it 
been thought that it would be applied and used as it has been 
applied and used here. My own opinion is that from the view- 
point of those who believe in cloture, and from the wording 
of the rule, the Vice President had much reason for ruling as 
he did rule to-day. I voted against the ruling, because I will 
vote against any ruling that tends to establish stricter cloture 
in this body. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My impression is that—and I want to be 
corrected by the Chair if I am not correct—that the Chair 
declined to rule on the point of order and submitted it to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
correct. 

Mr. DILL. Then, I withdraw what I said. I was not in 
the Chamber before the roll was called. I am informed by my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] that the Vice President 
requested approval of his opinion—which I can not criticize 
him for doing, he holding tbe views that he does hold—but 
that is different from making a ruling. 

lir. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know the Senator from Washington desires 
to be fair, as he always is when he knows the facts. I do not 
think the Chair expressed any opinion, except that the matter 
was of such importance that he felt inclined to leave it to the 
Senate. I think the Senator from Washington ought to criticize 
the Senate rather than the Chair, 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 


The Senator from Connecticut is 
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Mr. DILL. I withdraw what I said about the Chair on that 
particular point, but I do not withdraw my criticism of his 
ruling on another point which I know he made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Washing. 
ton has stated that the Chair had an opinion. Does the Senator 
from Washington want to withdraw that statement? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no; the Vice President’s opinions are very 
definite. 

Mr. CARAWAY. An opinion is all the Chair announced: 
and the Senator says he withdraws that statement, finding that 
he was mistaken. 

Mr. DILL. Well, Mr. President, the Vice President is not 
able to answer on this floor, and so I am not going to discuss 
the matter further. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. DILL, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Washington stated a 
few moments ago that we were growing more and more strict 
in the application of the cloture rule, and every time a question 
came up concerning it the severity of the rule was increased. 
Does he not think that the Senate this morning by refusing to 
apply the rule of cloture during the morning hour showed that 
it is ready to turn the corner, to go back, and allow a little 
more debate and a little more freedom of action? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; 1 think that the decision the Senate made 
this morning was most timely, but, I repeat, that under the 
rule, if enforced according to its actual wording, there is much 
to be said for the other view, namely, that no other business 
can be transacted, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Washington made a statement 
a moment ago that is interesting, but I think it is subject to 
a pretty severe criticism by those who believe in the cloture 
rule. The Senator said, if I understood him, that he thought 
the decision was fairly well grounded, but that he always votes 
in a certain way because he opposes cloture; in other words, 
the Senator votes on the merits of the issue rather than upon 
the interpretation of the rule. 

Mr. DILL. When I first came to this body a venerable, 
able, and scholarly Senator from New England, Senator Lodge, 
for whom I had a very high regard, remarked that it had often 
been said that the rules of the Senate were made to be broken 
whenever the Senate desired ; and in my experience here I have 
found that the Senate generally interprets a rule according to 
its desire at the time of the vote. I wish to say frankly to the 
Senator from Ohio that, generally speaking, I do try to vote my 
judgment on the rules, but on this question of cloture I feel so 
strongly about it that I interpret every word of the rule I can 
against strict cloture instead of interpreting every word in 
favor of strict cloture. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
further, I think the practice which the Senate has fallen into 
is most discoursging, that when a rule is invoked the Senate 
decides upon the merits of the question involved rather than 
in accordance with the rule. If we sball continue to do that—- 
and it is becoming the practice—what will the rules amount to? 

Mr. DILL. I repeat that in practice the rules seem often 
made to be broken rather than to be carried out. I think the 
Senate is open to that criticism, but I do not assume to set 
myself up as a judge on that question, because I think we are 
all consciously or unconsciously, and most often unconsciously, 
influenced by our desires and tendencies in the interpretation of 
the words of rules. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to 
interrupt him further, he served in the other body? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And he recognized the rigidity with which the 
integrity of the rules of that body was always maintained. 

Mr. DILL. That is true. 

Mr. FESS. I am of the opinion that he has heen consider 
ably pained mentally at the difference between the attitude 
assumed by this body regarding its rules and the attitude as- 
sumed in the other body. 

Mr. DILL. 1 think there is much in what the Senator says. 

Mr. President, I am not going to delay the Senate further 
on the prohibition measure now before the Senate. I do want 
to say before I take my seat that I am in favor of this pro- 
hibition bill, and I want the bill passed, as I should like to 
see all prohibition enforcement legislation passed. I am not 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 





under any illusions as to the political troubles that may come 
to me as a result of the vote I cast yesterday, but I felt so 
strongly on the subject of the right of the Senators to express 
themselves fully and fairly and completely on any question 
before the Senate that I could not bring myself to vote for 
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cloture on this bill nor on any other bill, for that matter, that 
any Senator wishes. to discuss. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Before he takes his seat will the Senator 


not express an opinion with regard to the ruling which was | 


made a day or two ago that no amendment after being pre- 
sented and once cloture has been voted could be perfected? 

Mr. DILL. That, of course, is just another feature, I take 
it, of the strict interpretation of the language of the cloture 
rule. Personally, when I think a second time about it, I do 
not feel so badly as I might that the rule is being strictly inter- 
preted, because if it becomes sufficiently burdensome and annoy- 
ing to Senators we will modify it. There is some reason and 
justification, probably, for having some kind of a way to limit 
debate on a question that can not be brought to a yote in any 
other way; but, for my own part, I am not in favor of cloture, 
and I do not believe that any Senator can justify the practices 
that have gone on here in the last 10 days, namely, of laying 
a bill before the Senate by unanimous consent, and then, with- 
out a word of discussion, applying cloture, bringing it to a vote 
in the Senate, and having the cloture adopted simply because 
Members want to see the bill passed without giving full and 
adequate discussion to the Senators who wish to discuss it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Montana for a 
question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to say that that is exactly what 
was done with reference to the banking bill. We were not 
permitted to offer any amendments to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. DILL. That is what the Senator from Connecticut was 
calling attention to only a moment ago. Now, Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York informs me that he has to attend a committee 
meeting at 3 o’clock, and he would like to have the floor for 
about six minutes. I do not wish to yield my right to the 
floor, but I should like very much to accommodate the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
desires to take the floor and to yield to the Senator from New 
York for a short speech, Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the speech of the Senator from New York 
to be taken out of the time of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I do not want it to be 
taken out of my time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is that, without losing the floor, he may be per- 
mitted to yield for a short speech to the Senator from New 
York, the time to come out of the time of the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the 
New York had better not press the request at this time. 
seems to be some confusion about it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


There 


Ashurst Frazier McMaster Sheppard 
Bayard George McNary Shipstead 
Bingham Gerry Mayfield Shortridge 
Blease Goff Means Simmons 
Borah Gooding Metcalf Smoot 
Bratton Gould Moses Stanfield 
Broussard Hale Neely Steck 
Bruce Iiarreld Norbeck Stephens 
Cameron Ilarris Norris Stewart 
Capper Harrison Nye Swanson 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Trammelt 
Copeland Heflin Overman Tyson 
Couzens Howell Pepper Underwood 
Curtis Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
bale Jones, N. Mex, Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Edge Keyes Reed, Mo. Watson 
kdwards King Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Erust La Foliette Robinson, Ark, Willis 
herris Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Fess McKellar Sackett 
Fletcher McLean Schall 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eigthy-nine Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield te me 
| for just a moment? 
| Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 
| Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
| just a minute to present a request. 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent to present certain 
| amendments to the alien property bill. 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is quite 
evident that everything is to be objected to. Therefore I de- 
| mand the right to proceed. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there fs one 
long-standing custom of the British Parliament that I have 
often thought we would do well to adopt, and for the adoption 
of which the need never seemed to me greater than it seems 
to-day. 

From time to time the House of Commons, as every Senator 
is no doubt aware, sets apart a day for the consideration of 
“The State of the Nation.” At such times the members of the 
| cabinet, and the responsible heads of any and all administrative 
departments, are obliged, if called upon, to answer in person 
any questions that may be asked as to the policies they are 
adopting and the reasons for them, and as to the evidence in 
support of any statements put forth by the administration or its 
supporters for the purpose of influencing public opinion. It is 
a custom the value of which can hardly be overestimated, it 
seems to me, not only in deterring administrative officials from 
embarking on courses which they will find it difficult to justify, 
but also in affording a safer basis for the drafting of remedial 
legislation, and for the giving or withholding the confidence 
of the House of Commons and of the nation from the ministry 
of the day. 

We are confronted in the closing hours of this short session 
with a situation that sorely needs such an unpartisan or bi- 
partisan investigation as this custom of the British House of 
Commons provides. We are dispersing to our homes, and shall 
reassemble in December, the victims of confused and conflicting 
reports as to what the effect of the policies of the present 
administration upon the condition and prospects of the Nation 
really has been, and with no safe means of deciding whether 
all is going as well as we have a right to expect, or what if 
any legislative action should be taken to curb, stimulate, or 
direct administrative activities during the time that must 
elapse before the verdict of the voters themselves can be ob- 
tained. 

On the one hand administration spokesmen and the admin 
istration press are broadcasting the assertion that our Nation 
is enjoying. and has every prospect of continuing to enjoy, a 
| prosperity that has never been approached before in the history 
of this or any other people. Republican propagandists, the 
country over, are repeating an estimate said to be based on 
the income-tax returns, that the combined incomes of the 
people of the United States in the year just ended reached the 
amazing total of $95,000,000.000, or an average of about $2.000 
for every head of a family and unmarried adult of either sex. 
And the growth of bank deposits, the quick absorption of vast 
issues of corporation stocks and bonds, and the immense sums 
that are seeking investment in foreign industries, are cited as 
unquestionable proofs of the reality, and auguries of the per- 
| manence, of this new age of gold. But when we turn from the 
fountains of partisan propaganda to more responsible and un- 
biased sources, to those whose knowledge of actual conditions 
comes from personal contact and individual experiences, we 
hear an undertone of dissent and complaint so widespread, and 
affecting so many of our fundamental industries, and so large 
a proportion of those who depend on them for the necessaries 
| and comforts of life, that one is led to suspect that it may be 
the rapidly growing and dangerous concentration, rather than 
the healthful diffusion, of the national wealth that is evidenced 
by the widely advertised financial achievements of the year just 
elapsed. 

Is not the prosperity which is so widely heralded the pros- 
perity of monopoly? Is it not a prosperity that is discouraging 
individual initiative, driving the producer, the independent man- 
ufacturer, the small business man to the wall, and confining the 
accumulation of wealth to the monopolies of industry and 
finance? And is not this monopoly, which is the distinctive 
product of our age, aiming to extend and perpetuate itself 
through a skillfully devised plan to seek and maintain control 
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over both the legislative and the administrative departments of 
our Government? 

We have heard much of late about the troubles of the wheat 
growers of the Middle West and the textile industries of the 
East, but perhaps we may find trouble in some section of the 
country other than the West, or the East, with its crowded 
industrial centers, passing through a period of unemployment 
that has been longer continued in many of the basic industries 
than any like period in our history. Let us turn to the South 
and see if the present alleged prosperity is filling the coffers 
of the southern planter with wealth. The speeches delivered 
upon this floor and at the other end of this building have dis- 
closed the same sad story of depressed land values in the cotton 
States, of bank foreclosures, and of financial ruin to those en- 
gaged in this industry that has been so graphically told in 
Congress in regard to the Western States. 

All that I might say is summed up in an editorial on the cot- 
ton surplus published in the Washington Post on February 4, 
in these words: 


Only through a drastic slash in the cotton acreage to be planted this 
spring can the cotton States hope for relief from the depression which 
has well-nigh bankrupted the South during the past year. The price 
of cotton in New York, New Orleans, and Liverpool remains below the 
actual cost of production, and there is little hope of better prices in 
sight. * * * The only hope for better conditions in the market, if 
acreage is not reduced, lies in increased activity by the boll weevil. 
But the planter can not afford to put his faith in the boll weevil. 
* * * It is up to the bankers and merchants of the cotton States to 
refuse credit to those planters, black and white, who insist upon attempt- 
ing to raise more cotton than the market will absorb. 


These startling situations in the West and South are repre- 
sented as local and passing setbacks due to surplus production, 
under climatic conditions which can not be foreseen or con- 
trolled, but which may be offset by a comparatively small and 
inexpensive amount of governmental interference. But the 
farm census reports tell a different story, They show that in 
every State in the Union there has been in the last few years 
a steady shrinkage in farm population, notwithstanding the 
fact that in our farm population there are 400,000 more births 
than deaths, year by year. 

They show also that in every State there has been a marked 
shrinkage in the value of farm implements and machinery, and 
in all except one or two a shrinkage in the value of the farms 
themselves, while in all without exception the amount of farm 
mortgages and the ratio of the mortgage total to the total of 
farm values has risen, in the latter case from an average ratio 
of about 25 per cent to around 45 per cent, and in one State 
to 78 per cent, of the still shrinking farm values. Are not these 
statistics indications of something more than a passing and 
sporadic interruption of a general prosperity? Depression of 
farm values and real estate generally, which is the condition 
throughout the country, has never before been an indication of 
the existence of real or lasting prosperity. 

And what of the hundreds of thousands who are abandoning 
the farms to seek a living elsewhere? Are they finding a 
place in our manufacturing industries? 

If so, these should show a corresponding increase in the 
number of their employees, beyond the increase corresponding 
to the conntry’s annual growth in population. But is this 
really the case? We have in Massachusetts a department of 
labor and industries which, in my opinion, is unexcelled in 
painstaking thoroughness by any similar body in the United 
States, and this department, in a bulletin issued February 21, 
of the present year shows the decrease of employment in certain 
industries, by a comparison between the average number of 
wage earners employed during the five years between 1919 and 
1923 and those employed in January of 1927, to be as follows: 

In all industries taken together there were 15.6 per cent fewer 
persons employed than the average five years before: 

In the boot and shoe industry there were 38.8 per cent fewer 
employees; in the cotton and textile goods industry there were 
25.3 per cent fewer employees; in the textile machinery and 
parts industry there were 37.8 per cent fewer employees; in 
the woolen and worsted goods industry there was a reduction of 
18 per cent. That the depression is continuing is indicated by 
the fact that statistics for all industries combined show that 
the number employed January, 1927, was 5 per cent smaller 
than in January, 1926. That the shrinkage in employment 
which has been noted in the 39 leading industries for several 
months still continues, is shown by the fact that from December 
15 to January 15 the aggregate weekly earnings shrank also to 
the extent of $139,047; while the average weekly earnings per 
person employed dropped from $24.37 to $23.96—both figures, by 
the way, quite noticeably under the before-mentioned “ average 
yearly income of $2,000.” And lest the citizens of Massachu- 
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setts should be unduly depressed by this showing, the bulletin 
goes on to state that for the United States as a whole, for the 
corresponding period, the percentages of decrease in numbers 
employed and in aggregate weekly earnings were both twice as 
great as in Massachusetts. 

The pay-roli statistics from the July number of the United 
States Labor Review show that employment in the manufac- 
turing industries fell off 18.7 per cent from 1920 to 1925. This 
report reveals also that the pay roll of the industries show a 
shrinkage of 32.3 per cent from 1920 to 1925. The comparison 
of the 1920 pay-roll index for the month of May, with the 192¢ 
pay roll from the same month, shows a six-year shrinkage of 
more than 40 per cent. 

I shall not dwell upon the well-known decadence of the cotton 
textile industry in New England, where within the past few 
years nearly 40 factories have gone out of business altogether 
and several more have been absorbed by more successful com- 
petitors. So far as the cotton mills are concerned this situa- 
tion may have passed beyond the reach of remedial legislation, 
since it is alleged to be due in the main to economic conditions 
for which no political organization and no party administration 
can justly be blamed. But it is a condition causing such great 
unemployment and loss of invested capital that the Govern- 
ment ought to determine the facts and find a remedy if one is to 
be found. 

With the woolen mills the case is somewhat different. If 
the opinion of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association 
is to be accepted, their main handicap lies in the 31-cent tariff 
on clothing wools, a tax which varies, they assert, from 40 
to 100 per cent on their raw material, or from one to two 
and one-half times the total labor cost of converting the wool 
into cloth in-the mills. To expect permanent prosperity under 
such a tariff burden is, of course, absurd. 

I hold in my hand a list of the woolen mills which were 
forced out of business since the Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
of September, 1922. They are 39 in number. Eleven of them 
were located in New York State, 7 in Connecticut, 10 in Rhode 
Island, 9 in Massachusetts, and 1 each in Pennsylvania and 
Vermont. 

But the main point that I wish to emphasize here is that the 
present and continuing shrinkage in employment and in weekly 
earnings is not confined to the textile industries, nor is it 
peculiar to New England alone. To a greater or lesser degree 
it pertains to all, or nearly all, our leading industries, and 
extends to nearly every State. The Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for January states that the output of the shoe industry in 1926 
was 7% per cent less than in 1923, and that in the same period 
the wage earnings in the Massachusetts shoe industry fell from 
$83,000,000 to $65,000,000, or nearly 24 per cent. 

The automobile business has been referred to as an evi- 
dence of prosperity. As a matter of fact, it is one of the key 
industries that is shrinking. Statistics show the production of 
automobiles and trucks throughout the country in January, 
1927, to be 249,506, which, compared with their production in 
January, 1926, of 388,220, is a reduction of 68,714, or 21.5 per 
cent. The reduction in the month of December, 1926, com- 
pared with December, 1925, was 45.6 per cent. But possibly 
this is not a fair comparison, as December is the month of 
readjustment of business in the automobile trade. 

Statistics further show employment in the automobile indus- 
try in December, 1926, was 19.8 per cent under the 1925 level. 
The number employed in Detroit for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 2, 1927, was 48,019 less than that employed for the cor- 
responding week in 1926. 

In the financial papers generally are to be found, here and 
there, sanguine utterances (not editorial, however) like these: 
“With money plentiful and labor employed at the best wages 
ever enjoyed, and business picking up in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, everything seems to point to a good business year,” 
and “In view of the huge accumulations of wealth that have 
piled up in the face of liberal public expenditures, the new 
year offers the promise of solid progress,” 

But when they descend to details the “ promise of progress ”’ 
quickly fades, and the outlook becomes even less reassuring 
than that of the Reserve Bulletin. Nation’s Business for 
December, 1926, justifies the caution that “1927, at least for 
the first half, may see some shading off” by asking what else 
is to be expected after a year that witnessed “the record 
number of bank failures, the second largest number of busi- 
ness failures, and the fourth largest total of failure loss,” 
and when “in the last five years 100,000 concerns have sus- 
pended, owing their creditors over $3,000,000,000.” And the 
December number of Guaranty Survey of New York notes, 
as other financial summaries do also, “curtailment in the 


key industries, of building and autonfobiles, diminishing export 
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trade balances, the outflow of capital, and increasing competi- 
tion at home and abroad.” 

What conclusions are we to draw from this conflict between 
glittering generalities and sombre pictures of details? The 
usual barometers of Wall Street are all “set fair.” Money 
is plentiful, savings deposits increasing, bank reserves ample, 
no feverish speculation in evidence, a complete absence of the 
conditions that indicate the approach of financial stringency or 
panics on ‘change. But how are we to harmonize this halcyon 
outlook with the depressing situation that prevails in so many 
branches of industry and pervades all sections of the Republic? 
Who has any definite knowledge of the present extent of un- 
employment, or can even guess what has become of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women who have forsaken 
agriculture, and who, instead of finding vacant places waiting 
for them in our leading manufacturing industries, have been 
joined by other thousands who have lost their jobs by the 
curtailment of these very industries; a curtailment, it appears, 
that even yet is not at an end? 

For most of us, Mr. President, the long recess that we hope 
is so soon to begin will mean in the main a release from the 
pressure of legislative duties, and in this off year a relief also 
from the burdens of a political campaign. It will not, however, 
release us from the duty of caring to the extent of our oppor- 
tunities for the welfare of the constituents who have honored 
us with their confidence and who continue our salaries whether 
Congress is in session or not. 
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Mr. President, I want to put the Senate on record to find out if | 


its conception of the responsibility of its Members to the coun- 
try justifies them in retiring from the National Capitol on the 4th 
day of March and absenting lemselves for nine long months— 
with continuing salaries and four paid clerks—from any in- 
quiry, study, or preparation of a plan of action, in view 
of the steady and constant decline in so many industries 
which furnish the sustenance of life to our working people, the 
deplorable state of the farmers of the West, the depression of 
the cotton industry in the South, the laying off of wage earners 
throughout the country, and the large number of bank suspen- 
sions and business failures throughout the United States. Are 
we to be content that all is well with our people and that eco- 
nomie conditions are sound because financial statements show 
the dominance of high finance in such striking contrast to 
actual conditions as they affect the individual wage earner, the 
agriculturist, and the cotton planter? The Congress can not 
avoid its responsibility by charging the President with failure 
to call an extra session and pointing to the fact that it has no 
power of its own initiative under the Constitution to call such 
a session. I know that extra sessions of Congress are burden- 
some, causing much personal inconvenience to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, but I do not hesitate to declare that in my opinion 
the great legislative business of this country, with its many com- 
plex problems, can not be studied, debated, and settled in the 
same period of time that sufficed more than 100 years ago for 
the performance of the work of Congress, to wit, less than 
70 days. The American people are not without the power to fix 
responsibility in such a case as this. 


its commissions. 

Mr. President, Congress has become distinguished throughout 
the country in recent years for its large number of investiga- 
tions of malfeasance in office, of corruption and incompetency of 
governmental departments, and also of flagrant abuses perpe- 
trated by candidates for office in attempts to debauch the elec. 
torate by the excessive use of money in elections. It is time to 
have a constructive investigation—one that seeks to find sound 
and sane solutions of our economic problems, a remedy for con- 
ditions throughout the country which, despite our great wealth, 
appear to be rushing us headlong toward a course that can only 
‘nd in the impoverishment of the many and the enrichment of 
a favored few. 

The imperative need of such an investigation as I am urging 
upon the Senate has been impressively emphasized by the 
events of the past few days. All our protracted efforts to devise 
2 measure of relief for the afflicted farmers and planters of the 
West and South have been brought to naught by a veto—which 
I can not but approve—on the ground that the measure is not 
only unconstitutional but ill-advised, and that in operation it 
would aggravate instead of relieve the hardships it was designed 
to correct. 

Under these conditions, is not this the very least the Con- 
gress is bound to do, in justice to so many constituents to 
whom this fresh disappointment has come to intensify the pangs 
of hope so long deferred—can we in common humanity refuse 
to take every means in our power to provide the next Congress 


The party in control of | 
the Government must answer for its omissions as well as for | 
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with all accessible evidence necessary to enable the discovery 
of a genuine remedy, the drafting of a measure that will be 
both constitutional and workable, the adoption of the best policy 
that human faculties can devise for the rescue of our basic in- 
dustry from a depression which all our other industries can not 
fail to share? 

I propose in the resolution which I have submitted that 
15 Senators representing the agricultural, cotton, and manu- 
facturing States be appointed to sit during the coming re- 
cess, and be equipped with all the powers and facilities 
required for a thorough study of the economic state of the 
Nation, to determine the real extent and the causes of the 
untoward conditions that are reported to exist in so many 
industries, and especially the extent and the social conse- 
quences of the increasing unemployment that has been their 
natural result. The committee should discover whether the 
methods of the governmental agencies employed in gathering 
industrial and economic statistics are sufficiently thorough and 
scientific, and whether, in gathering and collating their ma- 
terial and in publishing their results, they are free from 
partisan bias and immune from partisan control. And when the 
necessary data are collected, the committee should advise us, 
with the aid of the ablest economists that the country can 
afford, what steps should be taken by the Seventieth Congress 
to correct past errors, to avert impending dangers, and to make 
our prosperity in years to come the common heritage of all, 
not the envied perquisite of a favored few. 


Resolution 
Whereas it is constantly alleged that the country is enjoying a 
period of unparalleled prosperity and the large sums collected in 


taxes upon incomes and the increase in bank deposits are asserted to 
form a main evidence of this prosperity ; and 

Whereas, on the other hand, it is repeatedly asserted that the 
agricultural industry on the whole is in a depressed and struggling 
condition, especially in the corn-producing and wheat-producing States 
of the West and in those States where cotton is produced, causing bank 
foreclosures, mortgage foreclosures, and in some cases bank failures; and 

Whereas in other parts of the country it is alleged that abnormal 
unemployment in industrial centers is existing, with the result of 
a great curtailment in the purchasing power of the American people, 
of itself sufficient to cause a dangerous lowering of normal industrial] 
conditions: Be it 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 be appointed to sit during the recess 
of Congress to make a constructive inquiry into the economic state of 
the Nation, in order that the country may be in a condition to demand, 
and the Congress which next reconvenes to enact, such legislation as 
may be helpful to these basic industries. That a thorough investiga- 
tion be made by the committee : 

First. As to the exact status of the general agricultural conditions 
in this country. 

Second. To what extent does unemployment exist, and to what extent 
has there been curtailment of production, in 
throughout the country; the causes of these conditions, 
remedies needed to restore prosperity to these industries. 

Third. To what extent do existing tariff laws, either by excessive 
duties or the want of sufficient tariff protection, and the tax on corpo- 
ration incomes affect these industries and their employees. 

Fourth. To what extent is the prevalent consolidation and reconsolida- 
tion of industries and the issuing of watered stock increasing the 
cost of living and bringing about economic conditions that are 
unsound and insecure. 

Fifth. Whether and to what extent the growth of business consolida- 
tion in the mercantile life of the country is increasing or decreasing 
the cost of living, and whether this movement 
sound or unsound economic status for the future. 

Sixth. What measures will be helpful both in continuing the pros- 
perity that may be found to exist in certain industries and in making 
that prosperity general by restoring good business conditions to the 
industries that have curtailed production and caused unemployment. 

The committee to have full authority to issue subpd@nas, compel the 
production of documents necessary to such inquiry, and to organize an 
administrative force sufficient to carry on the aforesaid work. 

The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the 
fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee subcommittee, 
signed by the chairman and approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but shail not include 
any allowance for traveling or other incidental expenses of members of 
the committee. 

I ask that certain tables and memoranda and data referred to 
in my remarks should be printed in the Recorp in connection 
with my address. I now ask that that may be done, together 
with some letters received on this subject. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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{From The Journal of Commerce, Wednesday, March 2, 1927] 
INVESTIGATING “ PROSPERITY ” 

Senator WALSH of Massachusetts has asked for the appointment of 
a committee or commission of Congress to consist of 15 Senators, 
who shall be charged with the duty of investigating the ‘* economic 
state of the Nation.” What is sought is a program of constructive 
action designed to overcome the agricultural depression of the West, 
the industrial sufferings and annoyance of the New England States 
and the bad situation caused by the overproduction of cotton in the 
South It is a “large order,” one which the 15 Senators are hardly 
likely to be able to fill. 

And yet there is a good deal that could be done by a properly 
organized Government commission of inquiry toward bringing about 
a better understanding of the problems by which the Nation is now 
confronted. It is a long time since any such survey has been made. 
Since the war far-reaching changes in production and finance have 
occurred, and they have not, on the whole, been very closely harmo- 
nized with the corresponding changes in foreign countries. A survey 
of an impersonal and nonpartisan nature which should succeed in 
‘sizing up” the present situation and bringing about a general recon- 
sideration of events of the past eight or nine years might serve a 
very good purpose, 

One thing that such an 
show exactly what 
the United States. 


inquiry would probably do would be to 
there is for the current “ prosperity" in 
Undoubtedly this country is looked upon as a very 
successful and prosperous Nation. Most of the European countries 
repeated this statement so often that they believe it, and we 
ourselves have taken it for granted so often that we no longer ques- 
tion it. Ina of course, it has a real basis of truth, else it 
would never have obtained the unquestioned acceptation that has 
come to it. We are prosperous in the sense that the Nation turns 
out immense wealth every year, in the sense that industrial employ- 
ment is widespread, and in the sense that many business enterprises 
are making large profits and reflecting them in stock exchange values. 

In another sense, the prosperity of this country is wholly illusory. 
We have lirge areas in which the farm population is undoubtedly in 
a serious condition, whether by its own fault or as the result of cir- 
cumstances over which it has no control is a secondary matter. We 
have undoubtedly an enormous burden upon industry due to the high 
cost of Government and the interference of Government with industrial 
processes which otherwise would naturally be much more cheaply car- 
ried out. Our anti-trust laws are out of date, oppressive, and inef- 
fectual, their only result being to hamper industry and interfere with 
legitimate developments. In all these ways the situation is unsatis- 
factory and much can be done to improve it, yet nothing is being 
attempted. 

That any such commission would be likely to bring forward a new 
program for “curing” these evils we need not for a moment delude 
ourselves into thinking. There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
curative methods of any novel or extreme kind are wanted. Farmers 
suffer because they have to pay out too much for what they buy and 
get too little for what they produce. 

The cotton farmer of the South is in difficulty because of his over- 
production, Industrial managers have a somewhat more complicated 
situation to face, but are partly the victims of Government regulation, 
as seep in antitrust laws, immigration restrictions, and others, and 
partly the scapegoats for excessive trade-union restriction of output. 
These obvious facts with which those who are well acquainted 
with the conditions are not likely to quarrel. The question whether 
the Government can or will do anything about them is another matter. 
Certainly it will not do anything without a very strong mandate from 
the public. 

Sut it is just here that a nonpartisan investigation might do good— 
by clearing up seme obscure facts and bringing the whole situation 
into an unmistakable light so that public opinion could express itself 
intelligently Undoubtedly a good many members of the old political 
parties are at a loss to know what to do or how to vote. They feel 
that their former philosophies of action are not satisfactory, yet they 
hesitate to change because they are told by partisan leaders that the 
things they fear are the result of misrepresentation or distortion, Con- 
gress can not very long put off remedial action on essential questions 
which have to do with our foreign trade and our industrial structure. 
Present Government bodies show no signs of accumulating any 
materials that are likely to be of real value in that cennection. 
The Trade Commission is a broken reed and perhaps Senator Walsh's 
plan would be the most available expedient, in a difficult situation. 
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Unirep States SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., March 1, 1927. 
My I BAr Senaror WALSH: My attention and interest was attracted by 
your proposal to the Senate to set apart a day for special consideration 
of the state of the country and to take steps for a proper survey of 
the causes which may explain the gigantic accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of a small number and the poverty and distress of so very 
great a number of the people. 
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One reason which you probably have in mind but which you do not 
seem to have enumerated, you might well put the microscope on in 
investigating the causes of widespread poverty. That cause is usury. 

Usury is the most powerful of all agencies in making the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, 

The sacred authorities from the days of Moses, David, and Solomon to 
recent times treated usury as a grave social crime for this very reason. 
Its present widespread prevalence has dulled the public and private 
perception of its baneful effects, and in the last few centuries it has been 
countenanced by law as “ lawful interest,” only calling the excess usury. 

One dollar at 10 per cent compounding annually will make, in a cen- 
tury, $13,000. It will double itself in about seven years; but 10 per cent 
is a small example of what interest will do in taxing the labor of the 
borrower and the cost to the consumer who buys the products based on 
usury on top of usury. We know that the commercial finance companies 
extract by their methods 20 per cent and more from the business people 
who sell them their commercial bills. This charge goes onto the mar- 
ket price of such commodities sold the consumer. 

Usury is practiced by some overly thrifty banks by lending money 
at the highest rate and requiring a part of it to be kept on deposit, 
or by baving the loan negotiated through a broker attached to the 
bank who takes a large commission for negotiating the loan, or by 
discounting a note and buying it from another at a large discount 
from the face which already curries interest, etc., etc., ete. 

Usury may be practiced and is practiced on a huge scale in the 
business of building houses for rent or sale. For example, A buys 
the land and sells it to A’s land company at an advanced figure, on 
which A’s construction company builds at an artificial figure, the 
improved property appraised by A’s appraisal company at an artificial 
value permits a bond issue in excess of the actual value of the land 
and building. The bonds are sold to the public and A collects rents 
on the artificial values, thus taking from the tenants or from an 
unsuspecting purchaser a value which in effect is fraudulent. The rent 
charge is usurious, and the sale price is fraudulent. 

In 1919 the Federal Reserve Board, 
forces in control of the Republican Party put on a policy of defla- 
tion—the wholesale deflation of credit and permitted the banks in 
New York to run the demand-loan rate up to 30 per cent on call loans. 
This injurious rate was permissible under the New York statute on 
collateral loans of stock-market collateral. 

The reserve banks speedily followed suit and as a penalty on 
progressive loans where a bank asked for more than its proportionate 
share of reserve bank accommodations and these reserve banks charged 
member banks rates running above the legal rate to 20, 30 per cent, and 
even higher per cents, although established as Government agencies 
for the stabilization of credit. 

With such examples we have no right to wonder if citizens and 
smaller concerns follow suit. General bankruptcy ensued, transferring 
property by billions from weak hands to strong hands. Intelligent 
men may be justly credited with intending what their policy accom- 
plished. But even if the rates were legal, capital beginning to accumu- 
late beyond the needs of the owner must grow into larger and larger 
volume until dispersed by death, and this is now prevented by corpora- 
tion holdings where the corporations do not die. 

Moreover, the drag to the cities of liquid capital by these interest 
charges payable by the smallest producers is unending. The flood is 
composed of interest on municipal, State, county, industrial, and other 
bonded indebtedness; railroad bonds, public utility bonds, etc., interest 
on mortgages, premiums on life insurance, fire insurance, etc., ete., ete. 

One insurance conypany in New York reports over two thousand mil- 
lions of assets; 25 fire insurance companies report an average of divi- 
dends for 10 years of over 43 per cent annually. It all pours to the 
centers and is reloaned to the county, where it adds to the flow of value 
taken from the producer and consumer. 

The poor man who buys his bread pays usury on the mortgaged land 
that produced the wheat, usury on the railroad that hauls the wheat and 
flour, usury on the mortgaged mill that grinds the flour, usury on the 
bakery that bakes the bread, usury on the merchant's store that is 
mortgaged, etc. The loaf is smaller or of poorer quality because of 
usury. 

Usury impoverishes the poor and enriches the rich. No wonder the 
farmers are bitterly complaining. They get less for their labor and 
pay more for housing, clothing, furnishings, and farm implements be 
cause of universal usury. 

Usury makes labor unnecessary for those who receive it and in degrea 
as usury makes an idle or extravagant class it imposes a like burden 
added to the producing class. 

My dear Senator, if you will look into this field and its allied and 
collateral artificies you will find a large part of the answer you seek. 
Do you remember Henry George's famous satire, “ Let others work, 
be it our mission to take from them the proceeds of their labor.” 

The disease must be clearly exposed and then, perhaps, with toler 
ance and moderation a remedy may be found which is completely equit- 
able to all, 
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Some one asked Henry George once 
you for?” He wisely and nobly said: 
“Tam for men,” 
With regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 


in a hot campaign, “ Who are 


Ronert L. Owen, 
Former United States Senator of Oklahoma, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator. 





[From the Guaranty Survey, December 27, 1926] 
MODERATE RECESSION POSSIBLE 

A number of developments in the last few months have led to a 
rather general belief that some recession, or at least some slowing 
down in the rate of expansion, is likely to occur in the near future. 
Curtailment has, in fact, already appeared in some directions. The 
declines in building activity and automobile manufacture, the so-called 
‘key industries’’; the downward movement of commodity prices; 
the effects of low cotton prices and of unfavorable conditions in some 
agricultural sections; the extremely high level of stock prices and of 
speculative activity in the security markets; the diminishing export 
trade balance; political uncertainties; the outward movement of for- 
eign capital which had taken refuge in this country during the period 
of inflation; increasing competition at homfe and abroad—these are 
among the factors that have been mentioned as indicating the ap- 
proach of business reaction. 





(Statement for the press) 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The following is a summary of general business and financial condi- 
tions throughout the several Federal reserve districts, based upon 
statistics for the months of January and February, as contained in 
the forthcoming issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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Building contracts awarded in 37 States during the first 7 weeks | 


of the year were smaller in value than those for the same period of 
1926. Decreases have been largest in New York and in the New England, 
Southeastern and Northwestern States, while increases occurred in the 
Middle Atlantic and Central Western States. By types of building, 


contracts awarded for residential and industrial building in January | 


showed large reductions as compared with December and with January, 
1926, while contracts for commercial buildings were larger than a 
month or a year ago. 
TRADE 

Retail trade showed more than the usual] seasonal decline between 
December and January. Sales of department stores were in about the 
same volume as a year ago, while those of mail-order houses were 
7 per cent smaller. Wholesale trade declined jn nearly all leading 
lines in January and was considerably smaller than a year ago. 
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PRICES 


The general level of wholesale prices declined fractionally in January, | 


according to the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, considerable 
advances in prices of livestock being somewhat more than offset in 


the total by decreases in nearly all other commodity groups included | 
Prices of nonagricultural products as a group declined | 
were | 


in the index. 
to the lowest level since early in 1922. In February there 
decreases in the price of iron and steel, nonferrous metals, bituminous 
coal, grains, and hides, while prices of cattle, sheep, cotton, and 
gasoline increased. 





[From speech of Senator GoopIne, CONGRESSIONAL Recorpb, February 9] 
BANK FAILURES AND FARM FORECLOSURES 


If there is any doubt in the mind of any Senator that agriculture 
can continue under the present conditions, I hope he will listen while 
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since 1920 is appalling. I have a list here of the bank failures begin- 
ning with January 1, 1910, up to June 30, 1920, and also a list of the 
bank failures that have occurred since July 1, 1920, to December 31, 
1926. This list I offer for the Recorp. It shows a total of 3,089 
banks have closed their doors and not reopened. This number does not 
include the failures of State banks from July 1, 1926, to January 1, 
1927. There have been more bank failures in six years than the total 
number of bank failures for half a century prior to 1920. 

I want to call the Senate’s attention to the fact that there were 
few, if any, bank failures in the agricultural States from 1910 to 1920. 
The bank failures in the agricultural States of the Union during that 
period was very much less in proportion than in the industrial States. 
But since 1920 this condition has been radically reversed; there have 
been fewer bank failures in the industrial States, while in many of 
the agricultural States the number of banks that have failed is stag- 
gering to any thoughtful American. 





CONDITIONS IN CoTTON STATES 
(Senator Smiru of South Carolina, January 12, 1927) 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. President, I shall not take up much of the time of 
the Senate, but I can not allow the general broad statement the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] in reference to the conditions 
in the South to go without an explanation. 

The industrial features in the South, like all the others throughout 
the Nation, are, perhaps, as prosperous as or more prosperous than they 
ever have been. I think that is largely due to the fact that the raw 
material upon which they depend is, perhaps, cheaper than it has ever 
been so far as the relative values of things go. 

I want to state that so far as the agricultural interests in the South 
are concerned, particularly in the State which I represent, I do not 
think they have ever been in a condition so deplorable as the condition 
which now exists. The strange anomaly has occurred that we have 
made, perhaps, the greatest cash crop of the South in its history and 
are bankrupt because of that fact. It is an imperishable product. Some 
of it 50 years old is now in warehouses as valuable commercially as the 
day it was gathered, and yet on account of the economic system which 
is operating in the country the production of an abundance of that 
material has practically bankrupted not only my State but the cotton- 
producing South. 

One of the manufacturing processes dependent upon the production of 
cotton, the cottonseed-oi] industry, Is more prosperous, perhaps, than it 
has ever been. I am not speaking authoritatively, but I am judging 
by appearances throughout the State. This strange thing has happened. 
The edible fats derived from cottonseed are not only a substitute for 
but are as good as the edible fats derived from animals, and yet 
strangely enough, with animal products soaring and the cost of living 
thereby becoming almost intolerable, the price of the products out of 
which these edible fats are derived has gone down to where it scarcely 
pays for the hauling to market. In other words, cottonseed is largely 
not a substitute for but a competitor of the dairies. 

Mr. SmirH. I want to state that even though we run counter to 
the traditions and precedents of the Government, it may be necessary 
for the Senator from Maryland and the Senator from South Carolina 
to break precedents, to break the rule of our Government up to 
the present time, in order to meet a condition which never existed 
before in the history of the world. 

Mr. Bruce, In other words, the Senator thinks the time has come, 
perhaps, when the Government should subsidize agriculture. Is that 
true? 

Mr. SmitH. No; I am not saying that the Government should sub- 


ot 


| sidize agriculture, but I am saying that we must find a way to bring 
| about a better basis of comparative values between the finished product 


I tell the story of the mortgage indebtedness and other losses that | 


have come to the American farmer. In 1920 the Government reports 
show that the mortgage indebtedness of the farms of this country was 
$3,500,000,000, while to-day the mortgage indebtedness on the farms 
in America is $12,450,000,000; and if we measure the losses that have 
come to agriculture in the decline in the value of farm lands and farm 
prices since 1919, the American farmer has suffered a shrinkage in the 
value of farm lands and a loss in the price of farm products of more 
than $32,000,000,000. 

Since 1920 more than 2,000,000 farmers have lost their homes 
through foreclosure or are retaining them to-day through the leniency 
of their creditors, and between three and four millions of our farm 
population has been forced to leave the farm to find employment in the 
great cities. Nine per cent of the farm homes of America are vacant 
and stand out as silent sentinels of the tragedy that has overwhelmed 
agriculture during the last few years: 

Mr. President, the farmers are not the only ones that have suffered 
since the deflation policy was forced upon this country in 1920. The 
number of bank failures that have occurred in the agricultural States 


| of .the banks in 


| cents and a shirt costs $2.50. 


|} pair. 
| are $12 to $15 the pair. 
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and the raw material than we now find. It may necessitate an 
amendment to our banking and currency law. It may necessitate the 
Government taking cognizance of the rate of interest and the methods 
by which money can be put into circulation. I understand that one 
New York bas on deposit a billion dollars. So far 
as security in the South is concerned, necessarily that security becomes 


vitiated if the products of the security are practically valueless. 


| This is a problem to which the Senate and the Congress should address 


It 


serious thought. is not a theory. It is an actual appalling 
condition. 
Mr. Bruce. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina if ever 


before in the history of his State cotton has been down to 8 cents? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; and meat was down to 8 cents. Now cotton is 
down to 8 cents and meat is 35 cents. Cotton was down to 8 cents 
and 5 cents and a shirt cost 75 cents. Now cotton is down to 8 
Beef on the hoof went down once 
to 3 and 4 cents a pound and the best shoes were selling at $5 the 
To-day beef is down to 4 and 5 cents on the hoof and shoes 
That is the condition to which the Senator 
and I must address ourselves. 

Mr. Bruce. That is a bad condition, 
question. 


but it brings 
How is that to be corrected by legislation? 


me back to my 
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Mr. SmitH. The condition tn agriculture is such that honest men, 
not familiar with the methods of trade, not familiar with the methods 
of combination, can not organize. The Senator from Maryland knows 
as well as I know that the logic of events to-day is combination. 
Facilities for transportation, facilities for communication, methods of 
getting together, are perfect, and the rewards are so great that the 
very logic of events is organization and combination. 

Mr. Bruce. Why do not the farmers get together? The farmers 
constitute a large proportion of the population of our country. The 
greater part of the political power of the country is lodged in the 
farmer. His Representatives in Congress are only too prompt to heed 
any suggestion that he makes. 

Mr. SmirH. The Senator knows as well as he knows anything that 
the great manufacturing plant of nature, known as the farm, responds 





even to a mark in the ground, and that the lowest form of intelligence 
can keep the weeds away and stir the soil, and consequently the great 
mass of those who are not educated in the sense of the power of combi- 
nation are those who feed the Senator and clothe the Senator, and they 
can not, in the very nature of circumstances, organize themselves into 
that compact condition, that almost irresistible phalanx, in which in- 
dustry and capital have organized themselves. 
{From the Journal of Commerce, March 30, 1926] 

VALUE OF FARM LANDS SHRINKS—DECREASH, 31.1 PER CENT IN FIVE 


YEARS, AND FARM ACREAGE 3.2 PER CENT IN THE SAME TIME 

WASHINGTON, March 29.—The tota: value of all farm property de- 
crea about $17,000,000,000 from 1920 to 1925. The decrease was 
in the value of the land, according to a preliminary Census Bureau 
report for 1925. The figures were for all property $66,316,000,000 for 
1920 and $49,546,000,000 for 1925. 

Farm acreage stood at 955,883,715 acres in 1920 and at 924,889,000 
acres in 1925. The decrease of about 31,000,000 acres was 3.2 
per cent. The number of farms was 6,488,343 in 1920 and 6,371,617 
in 1925. The intervening increase in the number of tenant farmers 
was just one-haff of 1 per cent, to 38.6 per cent of the whole number 
of farmers in 1925. 

The report places the value of farm buildings in 1925 at 
$11,767,000,000, an increase of approximately $281,000,000 over 1920. 
Farm-land valuation was $37,779,000,000 in 1925 and $54,829,000,000 
in 1920. The decrease was 31.1 per cent. 

Livestock on farms has decreased perceptibly over the five-year period, 
the total of all cattle dropping from 66,639,556 head in 1920 to 
61,571,752 head in 1925. The report showed 19,767,000 horses in 1920 
and 16,535,000 in 1925. The number of mules showed a slight increase, 
rising from 5,432,000 in 1920 to 5,730,000 in 1925. 
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{From the Amalgamated Journal, May 13, 1926] 
FARM LAND VALUE SHOWS DECLINE 
(By International Labor News Service) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The farm land of the United States now has 
an average vaiue of $62 per acre, the Department of Agriculture 
economists estimate. This marks a sharp decline from the first three 
years following 1920 and a small decline below last year and the year 
before. 

In 1925 the average value of farm land was estimated at $63 per 
acre compared with $64 in 1924. In 1921 the estimated per acre 
value was $84. It dropped to $70 in 1922 and to $67 in 1923. 

Farm values shot upward during the war, and stayed there through 
most of the year 1920. During this time farm products were selling 
at the best prices producers ever received. There came a slump and 
with it a drop in the value of land. 

While this year and the two previous ones have seen a declining 
tendency, the movement has been very much retarded compared with 
the previous three years and this fact leads to the belief that the 
downward curve soon will touch the bottom and from that point turn 
upward. 





[From the United States Daily, February 18, 1927) 


InpDustry Reports Less EMPLOYMENT AND Pay Rott Cut—Forczs 
or WORKMEN REDUCED IN JANUARY 3 Pers CENT UNDER SAME MONTH 
LAST YEAR 


Employmeygt in manufacturing industries in January of this year fell 
off about 3 per cent as compared with employment in January, 1926, 
according to a statement February 17 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

As compared to December, employment in January showed a 1.7 per 
cent decrease. The pay rolls fell off 4.9 per cent. 

The automobile industry employed one-fifth less force in January, 
1927, as compared with January, 1926. Other industries which showed 
decreases were: Agricultural implements, stamped and enameled ware, 
millwork, steam fittings, hardware, shirts, and silk goods. 
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REDUCED EMPLOYMENT 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Employment in manufacturing industries fell off 1.7 per cent in 
January, as compared with December, and pay-roll totals decreased 
4.9 per cent, according to a preliminary report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Imventory taking and repairs customarily slow 
down factories in January and are accountable for a part of the 
declines in this instance. 

Both employment and pay-roll totals were slightly over 3 per cent 
lower in January, 1927, than in January, 1926. 

The bureau's weighted index of employment for January, 1927, is 
89.4, as compared with 90.9 for December, 1926, and 92.3 for January, 
1926. The weighted index of pay-roll totals for January, 1927, is 
90.9, as compared with 95.6 for December, 1926, and 93.9 for January, 
1926. 

This report is based on returns from 10,318 establishments in 54 
manufacturing industries, having in January 2,930,842 employees, 
whose conrbined earnings in one week were $74,489,880. 


DECLINE IN WORKING PERCENTAGES 


Cause for alarm or proof of prosperity was found by the National 
Industrial Board in the fact that the working percentage in the United 
States is declining. 


Thus— Per cent worked 
iene tee ail lactic alii acacia nein pial aie é. 5 
IU” MT ass sniestsians caries eqaberpeneainedenamemeannibeniiieiniabitsbensttemnaammaiannai aman es 
Bt Geno cackehnienineoetinntnmednuenass adie 37.2 


If were computed the steady decline in number of hours worked by 
each individual and the steady increase in the luxury to be had for 
an hour’s work, it might be found that it took nearly 50 per cent more 
work to support a family (on the same scalc) under President Taft 
than under President Coolidge. 

Of the 42,910,000 people who were paid for work in 1925, the 
classification was estimated as follows: 


Per cent 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries...c.c.......-...-.-- -_ 29.9 
i NEES nn antineboameb nan namkepadankimeiineni_els 24.5 
FE ian ntienndigunm tinepiy aaiiacatstiantiimm entail 10.7 
SUIT UIIIIN ch tncucpspaesiincirtr euinapeipesaneniadanediepiaghes enienaplnmnindeanoniadnesmanaeaies 7.6 
aaah acdc atts ceed en tcheantinaststhenchuiabtedbneres tplnidind dias thinenhtbemias ate 8.9 
PRORE 2. en ninth noaiiiennninbiginammnmdbadeina@ihdeat 5.5 
SUNRNENG CG DORI niki enpncinierenennamemmenndiiinl 8.4 


Clerical workers show the biggest increase during the last 15 years; 
farmers the biggest decrease. 


DECLINE IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(See Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 1927) 


Activity in manufacturing industries declined in November and De- 
cember. Wholesale prices declined to the lowest level in two years. 

Factory employmert and pay rolls also declined in November, reflect- 
ing decreased activity in many important industries. Automobile pro- 
duction and allied industries declined sharply and the output of auto- 
mobiles was smaller than in any month since August, 1925. 

The general level of prices of farm products at the farm declined 
from November to December. (See table Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
p. 11.) 

Mining and manufacturing activity as indicated by the physical vol- 
ume of production and by employment and pay roll also declined during 
November and was lower than in any other month during the year. 

Some of this decrease was due to seasonal declines in a number of in- 
dustries, but there were also reductions of wage payments in industries 
not materially affected by seasonal influences. 

For the month of December, 1926, the automobile industry reported 
losses of 5.6 per cent in employment and over 15 per cent in em- 
ployee’s earnings. The allied industries of the iron and steel dropped 
2.3 per cent of its employees, while losses of considerable size occurred 
also in steam fittings, stoves, boots and shoes, confectionery, cane-sugar 
refining, paper boxes, fertilizers, cement, brick, glass, carriages and 
wagons. 

While this may be due in some measure to these being seasonal occu- 
pations the volume of employment in December, 1926, was 2.6 smaller 
than in December, 1925, and pay-roll totals were 1.7 per cent smaller. 

When compared to figures of a year ago (1925) the eastern central 
divisions, both North and South, also show a decline in employment of 
about 7 per cent each. In this regard it is interesting to note the 
variations from previous years— 

In December, 1926, in New England the percentage of those employed 
was 95.2 per cent, as against 97.3 per cent in the December of 1925. 

In the Middle Atlantic States in the same month (December, 1926) 
the percentage of employed was 95.4 per cent, as compared with 98.6 
per cent employed in 1925. 

The East North Central States also show a decline in the same 
month. In December, 1926, 92.6 per cent of wage earners were eD)- 
ployed in the industries, as against 99.6 per cent in 1925. 
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REPORT FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES ON BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 
JANUARY 15, 1927 


According to data collected at the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1926 for the whole United States for boots, shoes, and other 
footwear, made of leather and other materials, the total output was 
valued at $925,383,422, a decrease of 7.5 per cent as compared with 
$1,000,078,022 for 1923. 

In 1923 the industry was represented by 1,606 establishments, and 
decreased to 1,460 in 1925, a loss of 204. 


ee ie ae 206, 992 

LR TN BUT a RT ST aS re 121, 606 
Value of manufactures estimated at: 

Mg tale alain ln raeriicet a ate a ail $443, 751, 458 
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BOOTS AND SHOPS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


In 1923 there were 595 establishments employing 69,397 and earn- 
ing wages of $82,916,416; this decreased in 1925 to 537 establishments 
and $65,496,971 to wage earners. 

In New Hampshire the value of the products of the boot and shoe 
industry fell from $55,036,364 in 1923 to $52,631,681 in 1925. 

New Jersey suffered an even greater loss. 

In 1923 the value of her boot and shoe products was $10,618,431. 
This fell to $7,171,553 in 1925. 

A decline in the number of establishments engaged in the boot and 
shoe industry is noted in other than New England States. 

In the Middle West the decline in the value of the shoe industry 
amounted to nearly a million dollars in 1925, as compared with the 
output of 1923. 


Exact figures in Michigan : Value of 
products 
a ee a $4, 544, 765 
TGGEIE <ncceginseatarncllantiancanatedtesptaned ianeieeanactnaiidiatie auaiiibiideeiiiniaclaaiiial 5, 411,101 


In Ohio the value of this product in 1925 was only $51,546,890, as 
compared with $60,730,568, which was the value of the output in 1923. 

In Penusylvania another sharp decline is to be noted. 

In 1923 this State employed 13,100 wages earners, the value of whose 
products is estimated at $50,056,066. In 1925 there were only 11,438 
in this State in the shoe factories, and the value of their industry had 
fallen to $42,037,228. 

With these few examples of the general decline in the boot and shoe 
industry it is interesting to note that in the whole United States only 
a few States have been able to break even in this industry, the large 
majority having sustained a decided loss, 

(See summary by States.) 





{From the Boston Globe, February 16, 1927] 


May Catt Mayors To Drscuss Mitt Crisis—GOVERNOR CONSIDERING 
Move IN ATTEMPT TO PREVENT MorE CLOSE-DOWNS AS RESULT OF 
TEXTILE DEPRESSION 

By M. E. Hennessy 


It was announced at the State House the other day that Governor 
Fuller was considering calling a conference of Massachusetts mayors to 
discuss the textile situation. 

From all over New England comes word that the mills need legisla- 
tion and lower taxation if they are to prosper. 

Many of the older mills have been shut down, and in other cases 
have suspended business or have been merged with other mills. 

That the New England textile industry has been hard hit has been 
known for some time. While mill men say there has been a slight im- 
provement in the trade, in the same breath they assert that things 
can not go on as they are. They contend that unless something is done 
toward lowering cost of production, the procession of old-established 
mills going out of business wili be appreciably lengthened, 


LIST INDICATES SLUMP 


Following is a list of New England mills that have gone out of 
business in the past few years, clearly indicating the seriousness of the 
situation : 

Quidnick Manufacturing Co., Quidnick, R. I. 

Windham Manufacturing Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co., Salmon Falls, N. A. 

Nockege Mills, Fitchburg. 

Slater Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. L 

Parkly Mills, New Bedford. 

Katama Mills, Lawrence. 

Avon Mills, Lewiston, Me. 

VYocasset Manufacturing Co., Fall River. 

Hebron Manufacturing Co., Hebronville. 

Seaconnet Mills, Fall River. 

Anco Mills, Wilkinsonville. 

Shetucket Co., Greenville, Conn. 

Falls Co., Norwich, Conn, 








1 Showing a decrease of 9.1 per cent, 
2 Showing a decrease of 6.1 per cent, 
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Manhasset Manufacturing Co., Putnam, 
United States Cotton Co., Central Falls, 
Attawaugan Co., Attawaugan, Conn. 
Totokett Manufacturing Co., Versailles, 
Danielson Cotton Co., Danielson, Conn. 
Manchaug Mills, Readville. 

Lowell Textile Co., North Chelmsford. 

Westville Spinning Mills, Taunton. 

Reid Mills, Co., North Oxford. 

North Scituate Cotton Mills, North Scituate, R. I. 

Wright Manufacturing Co., Lawrence. 

Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford. 

Taunton Manufacturing Co., Providence. 

Killingly Manufacturing Co., Killingly, Conn. 

Corr Manufacturing Co., Taunton. 

D. Goff & Sons, Providence. 

William A, Slater Mills, Jewett City. 

Mohegan Cotton Mills, New London, Conn. 

Spencer Yarn Co., Adamsdale. 

Putnam Manufacturing Co., Putnam, Conn. 

Nightingale-Morse Mills, Putnam, Conn. 

Eagleville Co., Providence. 

Lawrence Manufacturing Co., Lowell. 

Besides the above, the Ancona Mills, Fall River, closed January 25 
and the bondholders have taken over the property. 

The following mills have been absorbed: Tecumseh Mills, of Fal) 
River, by the Davol Mills, of Fall River; Tremont and Suffolk Mills, 
of Lowell, by the Nashua Manufacturing Co., of Nashua, N. H.; Me 
chanics Mills, of Fall River, by the Weetamoe Mills, of Fall River; 
Hargraves Mills, of Fall River, by the Parker Mill, of Fall River. 

Several New England mills have moved parts of their machinery to 
southern points. 


Conn. 
R. IL. 


Conn, 


REASONS FOR DEPRESSION 


The mill situation was outlined in a recent article in the Globe, 
and the reason for the slump pointed out. Manufacturers generally 
agree that the chief reasons for poor business in this section are labor 
costs and falling off of demand for cotton goods for wear by women 
who insist on silk underwear and dress goods. Even the cotton-mill 
operatives themselves, it is claimed, refuse to wear cotton. 

In one Massachusetts mill, where a demand was made for higher 
wages, it is said that the superintendent called in the women operatives, 
a majority of whom wore silk stockings, and informed them until they 
set the example and returned to cotton, thereby increasing the demand for 
the product of the mill, there was little chance for increasing their wage. 

Southern competition also is playing havoc with New England mills. 

Many old New England families whose all is invested in what was 
once gilt-edged mills securities to-day find themselves in straightened cir- 
cumstances. Their stock has shrunk to a fraction of what they paid for 
it and they have not experienced the pleasure of a dividend for some time. 

Take the case of the Pacific Mills, whose stock has dropped from 80 
to 40. During the past two years these old famous mills have lost money. 

Not long ago the Lockwood Manufacturing Co., of Augusta, Me., 
passed its dividend because the corporation was called upon to pay 
$137,000 excess-profit taxes of several years back, although the corpora- 
tion had closed its account with the Federal Government, and the addi- 
tional assessment was a surprise to its directors. 

OTHER INSTANCES 

It was announced recently in news dispatches from Lawrence that 
the Everett Mills of that city were facing a crisis and stockholders were 
called upon to make a choice of providing new capital of $700,000 or of 
liquidating, which would throw more than 1,800 employees out of work. 
The situation was placed before the shareholders by the treasurer, 
F. C. MecDuffic, and a special meeting is called in this city February 23 
to consider what shall be done. 

From Adams comes word that the Renfew Mills, makers of cotton 
goods, an old-established concern, is in a bad way. According to the 
treasurer, Donald M. Hill, “unless additional capital can be raised, 
the company must liquidate, as the banks, the principal creditors of 
the concern, decline to continue as at present. The management 
called in Fred W.. Steele, agent of the Tremont & Suffolk Mills of 
Lowell, to survey the situation. Mr. Steele reported that, in his 
opinion, the company could be put on a paying basis if money can 
be obtained to provide new equipment. 

Early this month, Frederick L. Jencks, president of the Manville- 
Jencks Corporation of Woonsocket, R. 1., spent three hours in con- 
ference with a committee of local business men to decide whether this 
$8,000,000 concern will continue in business in that city. President 
Jencks informed the conference that unless his company receives some 
substantial relief from local taxes, his three milis will close down and 
the business removed to some other State. 

ACTUAL WANT IN MAYNARD 

The great Amoskeag Co., at Manchester, N. H., has put it squarely 
up to the municipal authorities, that taxes must be reduced or the 
mills retrench expenses and weed out its help. Any curtailing at this 
plant affects the entire city. 
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Less than a month ago, officials of the old Pocasset Mills of Fall 
River, established 106 years ago, voted to liquidate. Last year these 
mills lost $324,000. The plant consists of five big mills in the heart 
of the city, and for many years were among the best-paying mills in 
that city. 

Another Fall River cotton mill which has decided to retire from 
business is the Ancona. A few days ago the Methuen and Pemberton 
Mills of Lawrence were sold at auction. Both were among the oldest 
cotton mills in that city. 

The mills at Salmon Falls, N. H., are shut down and the town au- 
thorities have reduced the valuation one-half in the hope that the 
owners will see their way clear to starting them up again. 

Lack of food and clothing among the mill workers in the once pros- 
perous town of Maynard is felt, and Boston charities have appealed for 
contributions of clothing for the children of that village. 

The Gleasonade] Woolen Mill of Stow, established more than 100 
years ago, recently asked the town authorities for a reduction of taxes, 
and a cut of one-third has been voted. This mill employs 100 hands 
and has an annual pay roll of $200,000. Explaining the situation to 
a committee of business men of the town, the treasurer of the company, 
Cc, J. Fuller, said that while many concerns had left Massachusetts in 
recent years, he was not a pessimist, but he impressed upon his hearers 
that unless something was done to help the textile situation New Eng- 
land would soon be stripped of its mill business. 

lor months the affairs of the Hamilton Mills of Lowell have been in 
litigation, and some of its officers became involved in court proceed- 
ings of a criminal nature. This, too, was one of the old established 
mills. It lost a lot of money and its property, once valued at $3,000,000, 
now is to be sold for $700,000 to a group of mill men headed by Arthur 
L. Sharpe, former treasurer of the company. Not many years ago its 
stock sold above par, but to-day the shareholders will be lucky if they 
get a fraction of its cost to them. 





Tun CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., February 18, 1927. 

Dear Str: We learn from to-day's papers that the governor has asked 
your opinion regarding the advisability of a conference of Massachusetts 
mayors and selectmen to consider ways and means to restore the textile 
industry to its former prosperity. 

Regardless of whether this proposed conference is held or not, we 
ask you to use your influence, official and personal, to bring to the atten- 
tion of Congress, the governor, and the public the necessity of relieving 
the woolen and worsted industry of the burden imposed on it by the 
present ill-adjusted and excessive tariff tax on raw wool. 

Wool used for carpets is now on the free list. Wool used for cloth- 
ing is taxed 31 cents per pound, regardless of the value, which varies 
from 25 cents to $1.30 per pound. This is like taxing every parcel of 
real estate a fixed amount, say $500, regardless of whether it is valued 
at $2,000 or $250,000. 

This 31-cent tax on the great bulk of the raw material of the wool- 
manufacturing industry varies from 40 to 100 per cent of the value of 
the wool, or from one to two and one-half times the total labor cost of 
converting the wool into cloth in the mills. 

Permanent prosperity can not be expected in wool manufacturing 
until this tariff burden is corrected by giving the American woolgrower 
and wool manufacturer reasonable protection and taxing wool at the 
customhouse as real estate is taxed; that is, by a uniform percentage 
of its value. 

This tariff question is the main issue so far as wool manufacturing 
is concerned, and we ask you to insist that it be faced. 

Yours very truly, 
CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
, Director. 











{From the magazine of Wall Street, October 23, 1926] 
STATEMENT ON PROSPERITY, OCTOBER, 1927 
(Statement by Senator Jor T. Rogpinson, of Arkansas, minority leader 
in the United States Senate) 

Claims of rigid economy and that the Republican administration has 
brought an era of great prosperity to the country do not comport with 
the facts In every year since the beginning of the Harding-Coolidge 
administration, the ordinary expenses of the Government have been 
increased. There is a degree of prosperity in the country, of course, 
but it is net general. It is enjoyed by certain special interests which 
have had special favors conferred upon them. 

Prosperity has certainly not been enjoyed by the farmers, who 
since 1920 have suffered an economic loss in the value of their farm 
lands and buildings and in the annual value of their crops totaling 
$30,000,000,000, 

As for the industrial workers, the most recent comparison by the 
Department of Labor shows that unemployment in 1926 is 20 per 
cent greater than in 1920, and total pay rolls 25 per cent less than 
in that, the last year of Democratic administration. 
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Deplorable increases in the number of bank and commercial failures, 
and in their liabilities, show, too, that conditions are constantly 
growing worse. They are in large part due to the serious plight of 
the farmer, whose average buying power is normally $6,000,000,000 
and at present greatly under that figure, and whose inability to buy 
is always reflected in a slowing down of industry generally, 





[Editorial, Philadelphia Record, Wednesday, September 8, 1926) 
PROSPERITY 


It was a happy inspiration of the President to select®prosperity as 
the Republican campaign issue. An issue is a matter regarding which 
there is, or appears to be, a difference of opinion. If the President 
could only impress his idea upon all the people the issue would dis- 
appear, because nobody would vote against it and Congress would be 
unanimously Republican. 

But prosperity is the kind of issue that virtue is, or honesty or 
enlightenment. Tiere is no difference about the thing, but there is a 
great difference of opinion about the means of attaining it. If the 
President can convince the whole population that prosperity is due 
to the Republlican party, then we should dispense with elections 
entirely, continue Mr. Coolidge in the Presidency for life, and per- 
petuate the present Congress. 

How prosperous the country is the Federal taxes show. Twelve 
hundred corporations will make over $5,000,000,000 this year. What 
more conclusive evidence of prosperity could be offered than that? 
Three hundred and ninety-eight thousand corporations will not make 
quite so much in the aggregate, but most of them will make enough 
to contribute to Republican campaign funds. One hundred and sixty- 
eight corporations have made an average of $13,500,000 this year, an 
aggregate of $2,300,000,000. It is a great deal easier to get campaign 
funds from a few rich men than from a great many men in moderate 
circumstances. Although the administration has been obliged to antag- 
onize a few trusts, in the main its attitude has verified the tip given 
by the President’s friend, Senator Butler, last year to the textile 
manufacturers, that there would be no more “ Paul-prying,” and has 
explained last year’s report on trust prosecutions made by Mr. Dono- 
van, who is now posing as a mighty hunter of trusts, announcing that 
50 cases had been stricken from the docket of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the policy of the department had been radically changed. 
Only in gross cases would the Government interfere with the corpo- 
rations. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says of this characteristic 
notion of the President that prosperity can be treated as a politica! 
issue : 

“But who, having thought at all carefully about the matter, sup- 
poses that the administration at Washington has had any particularly 
important part in all this? Who among such observers does not know 
perfectly well that what we so glibly speak of as ‘ prosperity’ at the 
present moment has its roots in facts and conditions pretty largely 
entirely beyond the control of the politicians.” 

Of course, that is nonsense in the opinion of Mr. Coolidge. Very 
recently he was posing as the author of whatever improvement there 
has been in business since the death of President Harding. He then 
disclaimed being the cause of it, but if he was not the cause of it why 
should he and his associates claim popular support on the ground of 
prosperity? If Mr. Coolidge did not create the prosperity of the last 
three years, he can not claim it as a political asset. The Republican 
Party carried the country in 1908 when it was suffering from the 
Roosevelt panic, and Mr. Coolidge himself was reelected two years ago 
in the face of the prostration of the textile industry. 

As to the present prosperity, the Journal of Commerce says: 

“There is the highly inflated condition of consumer credit, for one 
thing, that ought not to be forgotten for a moment. Building activity is 
‘ slipping’ and without much question is destined to ‘slip’ a good deal 
more before it gets much better. The motor industry and several 
others have become distinctly overexpanded within the past few years, 
while ‘ prosperity’ reigned. The meaning of these and similar facts is 
simply that at some time, almost certainly before we face another 
general election of the sort taking place this autumn, we shall find 
ourselves a good deal less ‘ prosperous’ than is the case to-day.” 





New York, N. Y., March 1, 1927. 
Senator WALSH of Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Heartily indorse your plan for economic survey. Be assured of the 
support of our research bureau without remuneration to us. 
Tue INDUSTRIAL DiGEst, 
45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 





Boston, Mass., March 1, 1927. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
It shows an intelligent under- 
Prosperity is the child 


Your resolution is a sound document. 
standing of the real conditions. You are right. 
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of propaganda. It is a political fiction. Hope Senate accepts your 
suggestion, It is the most constructive proposed in years and the most 
needed to-day. If your colleagues are sincerly interested in the wel- 
fare of the people, they will pass it. Their rejection of it emphasizes 
either their ignoranee of industrial conditions or disinterestedness in the 
people whose servants they are. 

Henry J. RYAN, 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
; Boston, Mass., March 1, 1927. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

Deak SENATOR WALSH: I read with keen interest your statement 
contained in the Boston papers of yesterday, relative to the resolution 
which it was stated you was to introduce in the Senate, providing for 
a commission of Senators to investigate the economic state of the 
Nation. I want to congratulate you on your action in this matter, 
and earnestly hope your resolution will be agreed to and the com- 
mission appointed. 

While I have no doubt the scope of the proposed investigation, as 
stated in the newspaper article, is fully justified, I am particularly 
interested in the situation here in New England. I have absolutely 
no political interest in this matter, but in view of the fact we are 
continually being told of the wonderful prosperity of the country, 
whereas I know from personal experience and observation there are 
an unusually large number of our men and women either totally un- 
employed or else working only part time, and it seems to me this 
situation after continuing over a period of many years justifies the 
most serious study and investigation by our Government. 

I earnestly hope you may be successful in your efforts. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT FECHNER, 
General Vice President. 


121 NEWTONVILLE AVENUK, 


Newton, Mass., February 28, 1927. 
Ilon. Davip I, WaLsH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator: Thank you for introducing the resolution reported 
in to-day’s Boston Herald, calling for the appointment of a committee 
of 15 Senators to make a “sweeping inquiry into the economic state 
of the Nation,” ete. 

We surely need a sensible, comprehensible, and unified survey of 
present economic conditions, and, more than anything else, a “ sound 
and sane solution” to them. 

We trust you will succeed in getting your resolution adopted and 
the inquiry started at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. BANga. 
° Mrs. ELEonNorE E. 
W. E. BrirpDsALt, 
118 Newtonville Avenue, Necoton, Mass. 
Mrs, W. E. BIRDSALL, 
118 Newtonville Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Bana. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, 
New York, February 28, 1927. 
Senator DAavip WALS8, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR WALSH: This morning I was impressed by the report 
of your proposal to the appointment of a committee of the 
Senate to make a sweeping inquiry into the economic state of the 
Nation. 

I agree with you that such an inquiry, if thoroughly undertaken 
and ably handled, would prove of the highest importance. There are 
conditions now present which would develop seriously and endanger 
our economic future unless recognition be taken in season so as to 
forestall a collapse. 

It is the part of wisdom to bring about such a survey when upon 
the surface everything looks prosperous and sound. 

Would you care to develop your ideas on this subject in an article 
of approximately 3,000 words for the North American Review? 

Believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 


secure 


WaALtTer B. MAnONY. 


Voss & Sons PIANO Co., 
Boston, Mass., February 28, 1927. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: It does the writer good to read of your trying 
to find the copious prosperity which the administration propagandists 
have been sending out through the press and radio for the last two 


years. However, I am afraid it will take a good-sized microscope to 
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find it. The sad stories we get from all parts of the country do not 
support the claims of our good friends in the White House. I might 
add that the only example where there is exceeding prosperity is the 
use of the State’s taxation funds which are more now than during 
the war and, last but not least, our own blessed State of Massachusetts. 
Congratulating you for being representative of the times, fair and 
fearless in your efforts to bring about a true condition of affairs before 
the people, and of which your constituents are very proud, I remain, 
Yours very truly, D. D. Luther, Vice President, 


Tue CENTRAT 
Bainbridge, N. Y., 
Senator WALSH of Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Senator: The New York Herald-Tribune prints to-day 
ciated Press dispatch under date of February 27, your proposed in- 
quiry on United States economic ills. 


HorTre., 


February 28, 1927. 


Asso- 


That is the most forward step to conte from your honorable body 
(the United States Senate) in a decade. Few people realize the 
present trend “ toward a carouse that can only end in the impoverish- 
ment of the many and the enrichment of few.” 

I have been a successful salesman for 20 years—a student of busi- 
ness—and it is plain to me things are not what they seem. 

All your suggested powers ef committee are very timely. 
solidation of industries in particular needs 
honorable body. 

I have been a Republican all my life and my forefathers were too, 
but if Democrats will take up the real issues which are clearly pic- 
tured in your proposed inquiry, I am a Democrat. 

Yours respectfully, 


Con- 
consideration by your 


M. 0. CooLry, 
107i Dryden Ave., Utica, N. Y. 





UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
New York, March 1, 1927. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senator from Massachusetts, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I know that the sessions in Washington wil! be 
adjourned pretty soon, and I am wondering if it will be possible for 
me to see you relative to the investigation which you have asked about. 
I think we can give you data that will be of the greatest service to you, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sara A. Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer United Tertile Workers of America. 


New Beprorp, February 28, 1927 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: I have read with great interest your wonderful 
resolution which you are to introduce in the Senate to-morrow relative 
to the economic state of the Nation. 

I think this is one of the biggest resolutions ever presented to 
Senate for their consideration, because it touches the 
every man, woman, and child throughout the country. 


the 
pursestrings of 


* . * * * © * 
I am at present working in New Bedford and I see at first hand 
the condition of the textile industry. It is a shame; the claim of 


the Republican Party that the country is prospeious is a joke. Not 
only is there a depression in the textile industry, but other industries 
in New England are hard hit. The telephone company is 
men and girls every day; the Boston Elevated, Blake & Knowles 
Pump Works, and most every industry in Massachusetts is dropping 
help. No doubt you know this, but it is good for us to let you know 
that we notice such things. 

I sincerely hope you will push this resolation 
your energy; and no doubt it will bear fruit, and you 
thanks of the rank and file of the people of the country 

* * . . . + * 
E. WILLIAM 
70 Park Street, 


laying off 


through with all 
will have the 


MURPHY, 


Melrose, Mass. 


1323 
Washington, D. C., 


CLIFTON Street NW., 
March 1, 1927. 
Hon. Davw I. WALSH, 


United States Senate. 


Dear Senator: We were much interested in your speech in the 
Senate this afternoon and would like a copy of it with the statis 


tics, ete., if one is available. 

We believe, with you, that ours is not a real and substantial pros 
perity at the present time, and while there are other than political 
causes behind most of this lack, your challenge was a that 
the Senators be willing to go into extra session, to study the peoples 
economic situation, and extend such help as is possible for their relief. 

Respectfully yours, 


rood one 


EpwardD F, DICKINSON. 
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Senator WALSH. 

Dear Sir: I see you are proposing a committee of 15 to make a 
sweeping inquiry into the economic state of this Nation. 

Nearly all the papers, especially the “ financial,” are talking prosper- 
ity, but I know it to be at variance with the absolute facts. They 
may be right in a way; they would not want to be “ calamity howlers,” 
and they are only deferring a great panic, 

I have been in the advertising-soliciting business for near 40 years; 
I get among all classes—manufacturers and retailers, textile and iron 
and steel ; machinery, ete.; and I know whereof I speak. I know busi- 
ness is rotten, merchants in all lines also tell me that and say busti- 
ness is duller now, than at this time last year, etc. 

Prohibition is doing it. 

Yours truly, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1927. 


Jno. H. MULLIGAN, 
4441 North Nineteenth Street. 


During the delivery of the speech of Mr. WatsHu of Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to enable me to make a report? 

Mr. DILL. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said a few minutes ago 
that we might as well adjourn now. Everything is going to be 
objected to from now on, 

Mr. WARREN. I simply wish to report the second deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. DILL. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
jection is made. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. DILL. The rule says that there shall be no business 
transacted while cloture is in force, and I am simply helping to 
carry out the rule. 

Mr. WARREN. 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
setts will proceed. 

After the conclusion of the speech of Mr. Watsu of Mas- 
sachusetts, 


Ob- 


So the Senator objects? 


The Senator from Massachu- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 16288. An act authorizing an appropriation for the sur- 
vey and investigation of the placing of water on the Michaud 
division and other lands in the Fort Hall Indian Reservation ; 

H. R. 15476. An act to authorize the appropriation for use by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of certain funds for wool stand- 
ards, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. i7044. An act to provide funds for the upkeep of the 
Puyallup Indian cemetery at Tacoma, Wash.; and 

H. R. 17334. An act to provide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled “An 
act donating public lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of cus- 
toms and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the 
Treasury. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 


question is on the amendment reported by the committee on page | 


)o 


3, line 23. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may send to the desk some amendments to Senate 
Resolution 364 and have them read, printed, and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, in my own time, I will 
read them so that they may appear in the Recorp for the benefit 
of Senators who wish to consider the subject. I shall propose 
four amendments. The first one will be on page 2, line 4, 
after the figures “ 1926” to insert the following words: 

And the said committee is directed to investigate whether in any 
primary or general election for United States Senator held during 
the year 1926, any voters have been denied the right to vote or to have 
their votes counted by reason of their race or color; and the commit- 
tee is directed to report as soon as possible in the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress. 
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The next amendment which I shall offer, Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is the Senator*from Pennsylvania 
now offering amendments? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. I asked 
unanimous consent to send them to the desk and have them 
printed and lie on the table, but that request was refused me, 
and now I am reading them into the Recorp so that the Senate 
may be advised of my intention. 

The next amendment I propose to offer is on page 1, line 1, 
to strike out all after the word “ Resolved” down to and inelud- 
ing line 4 on page 2, which is the end of the resolution, and 
insert in lieu thereof: 


That the Committee on Privileges and Elections is authorized and 
directed to take possession of and to open all ballot boxes and to 
examine and tabulate all ballots and scrutinize all books, papers, and 
documents, which are now in its possession or in the possession of any 
Standing or select or special committee of the Senate, or any that shall 
come into its possession, concerning the general election held in the 
State of Pennsylvania on the 2d day of November, 1926. 


The third amendment which I would offer in case the second 
were not agreed to would be on page 1, line 8, to strike out all 
after the word “is,” and all of line 9, and to insert in lieu 
thereof: 


authorized and directed to take possession of and to open all ballot 
boxes, and examine and tabulate all ballots. 


The fourth amendment which I should propose would be to 
insert a new paragraph reading as follows: 


That all subcommittees of the said special committee shall consist 
of not less than three members, and that no business shall be trans 
acted by the said special committee or by any subcommittee thereof 
unless three or more members are present. 


I have in mind a fifth amendment, Mr. President, which in 
effect would direct the committee to examine into the conditions 
surrounding any primary or general election in the year 1926, if 
a request directed to the special committee should be made by 
five Members of this body. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to call his attention to the fact 
that he has overlooked the force bill and the antilynching bill. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me to submit a request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senajor from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
an evening session be held to-morrow, commencing at 8 o'clock, 
and that the unfinished business, if any, be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], Senate 
Resolution 364, and that not later than 10.30 o’clock to-morrow 
evening the Senate proceed to vote on all amendments that may 
be pending and upon the resolution itself. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sorry, Mr. President, I 
can not agree to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
York for yielding to me. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reorganization bill; and 
the immediate question is the amendment of the committee on 
page 3, line 23. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the measure now pending 
in the Senate has no bearing upon the general principle in- 
volved in the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead Act. It 
has nothing to do with prohibition as such; it relates wholly to 
the question of enforcement. It proposes merely to take away 
from one division of the Treasury the functions of enforcement 
and administration and transfer them to another division. 

The proponents of the measure say that such a transfer wil! 
make for more effective enforcement. They profess to believe 
that the manifold duties of the Internal Revenue Commissioner 
are such that he can not give proper attention to a matter of 
such importance. 

Mr. President, I ask that at this point in my remarks the 
pending bill be printed with the amendments as contained in 
this print which is before us, Order of Business No. 1235. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 


I thank the Senator from New 
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Mr. SMOOT. Does the bill contain all of the amendments 
that have been agreed to? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I ask simply to have it appear in my 
remarks as printed and found in Order of Business No. 1235. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to have ali the amend- 
ments that have been agreed to printed with the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I think not for this purpose. 
think they would have any bearing on the discussion, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
just one minute—— " 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think it would be unfortunate to print the 
bill and not print all the amendments that were offered to it. 
I am sorry; I should be only too glad to fall in with the request 
of the Senator if I could; but I feel bound to urge an objection 
to that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well, Mr. President. I have no de- 
sire to have the French spoliations bill and all these other bills 
included in my remarks. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
I have not the slightest idea of offering any amendment that is 
not wholly germane to this bill. As other Senators know, I have 
lying on the table now an amendment to the pending bill strik- 
ing out section 5, which, of course, is directly germane to the 
purposes of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, objection having been raised 
to my request, I ask that the bill as it came from the House 
may be printed in my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is agreed to. 

The bill (H. R. 10729) as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives is as follows: 


An act 


I do not 


(H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of 
prohibition in the Department of the Treasury 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Department of the 
Treasury a bureau to be known as the bureau of customs, a bureau to 
be known as the bureau of prehibition, a commissioner of customs, and a 
commissioner of prohibition. The commissioner of customs shall be at 
the head of the bureau of customs, and the conrmissioner of prohibition 
shall be at the head of the bureau of prohibition. The commissioner of 
customs and the commissioner of prohibition shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and each shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$8,000 per annum. 

Sree, 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to appoint, 
in each of the bureaus established in section 1, one assistant commis- 
sioner, two deputy commissioners, one chief clerk, and such attorneys 
and other officers and employees as he may deem necessary. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to designate an 
officer of the bureau of customs to act as conrymissioner of customs, dur- 
ing the absence or disability of the commissioner of customs, or in the 
event that there is no commissioner of customs; and to designate an 
officer of the bureau of prohibition to act as commissioner of prohibi- 
tion during the absence or disability of the commissioner of probibition, 
or in the event that there is no commissioner of prohibition. 

(c) The personnel of the bureau of customs shall perform such 
duties as the Secretary of the Treasury or the commissioner of cus- 
toms may prescribe, and the personnel of the bureau of prohibition 
shall perform such duties as the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
commissioner of prohibition may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer 
or impose upon the commissioner of customs or any of the officers 
of the bureau of customs any of the rights, privileges, powers, or 
duties, in respect of the importation or entry of merchandise into the 
United States, vested in or imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the tariff act of 1922 or any other law. 

(b) The records, property (including office equipment), and per- 
sonnel of the Division of Customs are hereby transferred to the bureau 
of customs, 

(c) The Division of Customs and the offices of director of customs, 
assistant directors of customs, and director and assistant directors, 
Special Agency Serviee of the Customs, are hereby abolished. 

Sec. 4. (a) The rights, privileges, powers, and duties conferred or 
imposed upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his assistants, 
agents, and inspectors, by any law in respect of the taxation, im- 
portation, exportation, transportation, manufacture, production, com- 
pounding, sale, exchange, dispensing, giving away, possession, or use of 
beverages, intoxicating liquors, or narcotic drugs, or by the national 
prohibition act, as amended, or any other law relating to the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment, are hereby transferred to, and 
conferred and imposed upon, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or impose 
any of such rights, privileges, powers, and duties upon the Commis 
sioner of Interna] Revenue, the commissioner of prohibition, or the 
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commissioner of customs, or any of the officers or employees of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the bureau of prohibition, or the bureau 
of customs. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to transfer 
to the bureau of prohibition such records, property (including office 
equipment), and personnel of the office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as may be necessary for the exercise by the bureau of pro 
hibition of the functions vested in it. 

(b) The commissioner of prohibition, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint such employees in the 
field service as he may deem necessary; but all appointments of such 
employees shall be made subject to the provisions of the civil service 
laws, notwithstanding the provisions of section 38 of the national pro- 
hibition act, as amended. The term of office of any person who is 
transferred under this section to the bureau of prohibition, and who 
Was not appointed subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
shall expire upon the expiration of six months from the effective date 
of this act. 

Sec, 6. Any action or decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the national prohibition act, as amended, or of any officer upon 
whom the power to take such action or make such decision is con- 
ferred, shall be subject to the same review by a court of equity as the 
action or decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under such 
act, as amended, prior to the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1926. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, for myself I do not believe 
that prohibition can be enforced. In the States where the 
process of public education has developed a sentiment for pro- 
hibition there will be a measure of success in the enforcement 
of the Federal law. In States where there has been no sucb 
sentiment created, enforcement will continue to be a vexing 
problem. I do not believe that any method short of public edu- 
cation will result in enforcement of the law. 

However, if the advocates of prohibition feel that a transfer 
of the function of enforcement from one division to another 
division of government will make easier the enforcement of the 
law, who should object? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
ir. the Recorp a report on the Western Maryland strike. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, [ can not hear a word the Sena- 
tor is saying. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a report made by the department of research of 
the Federal Council of Churches, the social department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the social justice 
commission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. TYSON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Finis J. Garrert, the 
minority leader of the House, at Knoxville, Tenn., on the 22d 
day of February. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to object. There 
is objection to everything else, and we might just as well have 
it understood that there will be objection, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiietre] bas said, to everything. 

Mr. TYSON. Will the Senator speak loud enough so that I 
can bear him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that I shall have to object. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin bas stated that there shall be nothing done 
without objection, and therefore I shall follow that out exactly 
if he is not in the Chamber; so I object to the speech being 
printed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am the most yielding 
person in the world; but in view of the fact that at 4 o'clock 
we have a special order, and in view of the fact that there is 
a determined effort on the part of Senators to prevent anything 
except the regular order, I will ask them not to interrupt me 
while I am speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
own time. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
that, I take it. 

I conceive it to be the duty—it is, indeed, the sworn duty— 
of every public official to enforce the law. I saw an amazing 


Senator from New 


Senator from New 


The Senator has control of his 


I thank the Chair—and a limited time at 
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statement in the press attributed to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Epwarps] who declared that— 


two incipient presidential booms caused closure to be placed on the 
prohibition reorganization bills. 

When professed senatorial wets vote for dry measures— 

Said Mr. 
of course it is useless to expect any encouragement from Senators who 
are neither wet nor dry. Closure on this message was decisively de- 
feated until Missouri and New York presidential booms cowed before 
the Wayne B. Wheeler lash and forsook wet leadership, 


EpWARDS— 


I assume that the junior Senator from New Jersey refers to 
the junior Senators from Missouri and New York as temporary 
sponsors for the booms he refers to so sarcastically. I can not 
speak for Missouri. The junior Senator from that State is 
thoroughly qualified to Speak for himself. 

If the junior Senator from New Jersey implies by his com- 
ments that the governor of my State ever cowed to the lash of 
Wayne B. Wheeler, he states that which no other man in the 
United States would venture to say. If he refers to the junior 
Senator from the State of New York, I desire to say that my 
vote yesterday represents the sentiment of my party in the 
State of New York. I am glad to say that Governor Smith and 
the Democrats of New York State have never stood for nulli- 
fication. We do not follow the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey, who is so anxious to make the United States as wet as the 
Atlantic Ocean that he would interfere with and seek to block 
any legislation which has in it the slightest hope of the en- 
forcement of a law which he and I both believe can never be 
enforced. We do not share the views of the New Jersey Sen- 
ator, and, so far as New York Democrats are concerned, we 
stand for enforcement of law; and our chief advocate of that 
stand is the Governor of the State of New York. 

On numerous occasions Governor Smith has pointed out the 
importance of law enforcement. ! hold in my hand the speech 
which the Governor of New York made on the 20th day of 
February, 1924. President Harding had called a conference in 
this city of the governors of States and urged upon them the 
importance of cooperation on the part of State peace officers 


with the Federal officials in the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act. The governor of my State, Mr. Smith, was the first one 


of the governors to call a meeting of peace officers. He called 
a gathering at Albany on the evening of the 20th of February, 
1924. I quote in part what the governor said at that time, and 
I ask that the parts of this address which I have indicated may 
be printed at this point in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


While we may disagree as to what may establish justice and what 
might promote the general welfare, or what may secure the blessings 
of liberty, there is one thing that we can not disagree on, and that is 
that unless the Constitution is obeyed and sustained in its every 
letter, it serve no useful purpose. As the chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, so also the Constitution means nothing if any 
person or group of persons be permitted to select that part that they 
are in accerd with and dismiss the part that does not meet with their 
approval. When we as public officials swear to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States in our oath of office, it means every part of that 
Constitution, whether we agree with the principle involved in any one 
section or not 

The eighteenth arm-ndment is a part of that Constitution, and just 
as sacred as any other part. The so-called Volstead Act, making opera- 
tive that cighteenth amendment, is just as sacred as any other law in 


can 


the country: and we are not here for the purpose of expressing our 
individual opinions as to the wisdom either of the amendment or the 
law sustaining it, but we are here to discuss the best and most prac- 
tical way of enforcing the amendment and the laws sustaining it, so 


that our conference is one upon law enforcement and does not run to 
the principle involved. I think everybody will agree that the proper 
and vigorous enforcement of all laws is the corner stone of democratic 
government. When any man or group of men are permitted to respect 
and obey only such laws as meet with their approval we have not 
a democratic government form in perfect union; we can not establish 
justice, we can not insure domestic tranquillity, and we can not pro- 
mote the general welfare and we can not secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves or our posterity, but we can bring about a state 
of anarchy that has its life and its being in disregard of all law. 


No power to remedy this condition of enforcement rests any place 
except in the locally elected officials, to wit: the county board of super- 
visors, as far as sheriffs are concerned, and the town boards, as far as 
constables are concerned, 

Some of our counties talk “dry,” but do not act that way, because 
they seem to be unwilling to make the necessary appropriations for 
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proper and adequate enforcement. Many of them, to cover up theit 
own sins of omission, engage in the well-known political pastime of 
passing the buck by seeking more law. Let me say as emphatically as 
I can that we have all the law we need. No State enactment or no 
local ordinance could be more sacred to us as law than an act of Con- 
gress construing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The thing to do is to enforce it, and stop talking about it for 
political effect. 

In conclusion, I call upon all the law-enforcement officials of the 
State here gathered in conference to coordinate their forces with the 
Federal forces for law enforcement. I further call upon the press to 
support prohibition law enforcement, and I ask them to stress law 
observance, and I ask them to treat the enforcement program com- 
mensurate with the gravity of lawlessness. I call upon district attor- 
neys to confer with other State enforcement officials, pledging support 
with whatever facility they bave at hand. I ask cooperation between 
all State enforcement agencies with the national authorities; and, 
finally, I ask all law-enforcement officials to adopt whatever means they 
possibly can within the law to cause lawless citizens and aliens to 
respect the majesty and sanctity of the law and to compel respect for 
the various agencies enforcing it. 


Mr. COPELAND. It is clearly the business of governors and 
of peace officers to enforce every law; and that is the attitude 
of my State as regards this particular matter. 

There is an old saying: 


I'll take care of my enemies, but Heaven protect me from my friends, 


I am free to say that yesterday the junior Senator from 
Maryland did the cause of modification irreparable harm. He 
stood here breathing out threatenings and slaughter. I quote 
his very language: 

I say to those Members of this body who have been elected by 
constituencies hostile to the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act that if they prove faithless to the trust that has been com- 
mitted to them, some of us propose to see that the pressure of our 
cause is brought to bear upon their political fortunes when the time 
comes. I, for one, shall see to it that the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, and every other association that is enlisted 
in our cause, is duly informed of any Jack of fidelity upon the part 
of any Member of this body to the professions he made before his 
election. 


“ 


In the language of the street, this is “ apple sause and bunk.” 
It comes from the same lips that said in the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 14: 


Unless my friend, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is 
opposed to the bill even with the amendments I have suggested, | 
trust he will let the bill be amended and passed to-night. I suppose 
the Senator understands that if those amendments go into effect the 
only provisions of the bill will be those creating a separate bureau of 
customs and a separate bureau of prohibition. If he is opposed to 
each of those two organizations, of course, he will follow whatever 
course his judgment may dictate. 


That is the language of Mr. Bruce, found on page 3679 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

What were the amendments suggested by the Senator from 
Maryland? Were they anything having to do with the general 
principle of enforcement? They were not. They had to do 
simply with the question of placing certain ones of the officals 
under the civil service law, and so far a; the debate proceeded 
on the 14th, it was apparent that the amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Maryland were acceptable to the proponents 
of the bill. 

Apparently the Senator from Maryland had a change of heart 
during a period of a couple of weeks, and now seeks to read 
out of public office all who oppose his fanatical view regarding 
prohibition enforcement. 

So pronounced a wet and a real leader of the wets in the 
Senator as the senior Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Eper] said 
on the 14th of February: 


Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the effort of the Senator 
from Maryland to have his amendments considered, but before this bill 
reaches the voting stage I wish to say very frankly that I see no objec- 
tion whatever to the enactment of this proposed legislation. 


That will be found on page 3677 of the Recorp. 
Mr. Epee continued: 


1 repeat that I see no objection to the enactment of this proposed 
legislation. I agree with the Senator from Maryland that it will be 
a very helpful act on the part of Congress to separate the customs 
responsibilities from the prohibition bureau. 


The Senator from Maryland rails on all those who venture to 
question his style of wet leadership, It is this sort of leadership 
which makes it impossible for sensible advocates of modifica- 
tion to make any progress, How can we expect to impress upon 
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the Congress and upon the country our ideas that there could 
be sold a beverage of higher alcoholic content than is now 
permitted under the Volstead Act, when the fanatical opponents 
of prohibition, men who froth at the mouth at the mere mention 
of the word “ prohibition,” show their fanaticism, their narrow- 
ness, their unreasonableness by taking so radical a stand on the 
measure presented here? They are the men who make it 
appear to the country that anybody in favor of modification is 
a nullificationist. They cause the country to believe that every 
“wet,” so called, desires to nullify the Constitution and the 
laws of the country. 

Mr. President, if those of us who are opposed to the present 
prohibition laws do not show our sincerity as supporters of 
every law, including the enforcement law, how carn we expect 
to be trusted when we propose any sort of change in the pro- 
hibition law? At once we will be accused of seeking to under- 
mine the Constitution and to place all laws in the discard. 

I repeat that the statements made by certain Senators yester- 
day have done the cause of modification irreparable injury. 
For myself, and I believe for those I represent, I demand 
modification of the unworkable and unscientific Volstead Act, 
but there is only one way to do it, and that is by the orderly 
processes of the law. We can not make any change in the 
Volstead Act until we can impress the Congress with the hon- 
esty of our intentions and the sincerity of our belief that modi- 
fication is essential to the highest welfare of the Nation. We 
can make no progress by using our bodies to stay the progress 
of law enforcement. 

This country is a law-abiding Nation. It believes in the 
enforcement of law. We have no right to place our prejudice 
against prohibition and all of its machinery so long as that 
machinery is used for law enforcement. To do so is to place 
ourselves in a false position before the country; we represent 
ourselves to be nullificationists, seeking to embarrass the 
enforcement of law, if not actually to set the law aside. 

For myself, I will follow any leader who really leads our 
forces in a forward direction instead of walking around a 
circle, which takes us nowhere. The two Senators who poured 
the vials of their wrath over us yesterday did more to harm 
the cause of modification and real temperance than any prohi- 
bitionists have done in the last decade. When this bill is 
brought to a final vote there will not be a half dozen Senators, 
in addition to themselves, who will be recorded against the 
measure. A leadership which can command no more recruits 
than this does not represent the modification sentiment of the 
Senate. 

In closing, I desire to say again that in my judgment prohi- 
bition could not be effectively enforced if we called out the 
Army and Navy, the Marines, and the police departments of 
all the cities. It is only by public education that there can be 
created a sentiment such as will make possible the enforcement 
of laws seeking to control personal conduct. There must be 
instruction in the churches, in the homes, in the schools. It is 
that sort of teaching which will bring about the realization of 
prohibition, a thing which in my judgment can never be effected 
by the enactment of law. 

However, the friends of enforcement believe that this minor 
change in the administrative functions will be beneficial to the 
country. I can see that it will help the Treasury Department 
by relieving pressure upon the tax department and the cus- 
toms department, and in this respect, at least, the bill has real 
merit. If it does assist in law enforcement, in common with 
every other good citizen I rejoice and am glad to give it my 
vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to call up an 
amendment I offered to this bill, and to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks, have all the 
committee amendments now been offered? 

Mr. SMOOT.. All of the committee amendments to the bill 
have been offered. 

Mr. BRUCE. Have all been adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have all been adopted but one, and that 
we asked to have rejected. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I ask that my amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk wil! state the amend- 
ment, 

The Curer CrerK. On the 28th day of February, 1927, 
the Senator from Maryland offered the following amendment, 
which was read: Strike out in section 5, page 5, lines 1 to 18, 
inclusive, in the following words: 


(b) The commissioner of prohibition, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint such employees in the 
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field service as he may deem necessary, but all appointments of such 
employees shall be made subject to the provisions of the civil service 
laws, notwithstanding the provisions of section 38 of the national pro- 
hibition act, as amended. The term of office of any person who is 
transferred under this section to the bureau of prohibition and who 
was not appointed subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
shall expire upon the expiration of six months from the effective date 
of this act. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Asburst Fletcher McMaster Shipstead 
jayard Frazier McNary Shortridge 
Bingham George Mayfield Simmons 
Blease Gerry Means Smoot 
Borah Goff Metcalf Stanfield 
Bratton Gooding Moses Steck 
Broussard Gould Neely Stephens 
Bruce Hale Norbeck Stewart 
Cameron Harris Norris Swanson 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Heflin Overman Underwood 
Couzens Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Dill Keyes Reed, Mo. Watson 
Edge King teed, Pa. Wheeler 
Edwards La Follette Robinson, Ark, Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Ferris McKellar Sackett 
Fess McLean Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On February 28, 1927: 

S. 4287. An act amending section 3 of the act approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1923, entitled “An act to distribute the commissioned 
line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for 
other purposes ”’ ; 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins; 

$.1859. An act for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias 
Clebourn P. Wilkes; 

8. 1413. An act for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison; 

S. 1261. An act for the relief of,4Villiam H. Grayson; 

S. 5671. An act to amend paraga#liph (c) of section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create the inland waterways corporation, 
for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transporta- 
tion act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 10924; 

S. 467. An act for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner; 

.§21. An act for the relief of August Michalchuk ; 

1641. An act for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty; 

2094. An act for the relief of C. P. Dryden; 

2242. An act for the relief of Mark J. White; 

2722. An act for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co. ; 

S. 4957. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is final 
except for the ordering of an accounting; 

S$. 5415. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft; 

S. 5466. An act for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex.; and 

8S. 5539. An act to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, Edith 
M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services rendered to 
the Department of Commerce. 

On March 1, 1927: 

S$. 179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil; and 

S. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the District of 
Columbia, fiscal year 1927, to remain available until June 30, 
1928, in amount $18,000, for increasing the capacity of the 
brick plant at the District of Columbia Work House, which, 
with accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 228). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
records of judgments rendered against the Government by 
United States district courts in special cases, etc. (under inde- 
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pendent office: United States Shipping Board, $29,251.73 ; under 
the Navy Department, $2,500), in total amount $31,751.73, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. 
Doc. No. 226). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury submitting an estimate of 
appropriation in the sum of $2,422.55, to pay the claims for 
damages to or losses of privately owned property, which he has 
adjusted under the provisions of the act of December 28, 1922 
(42 Stat. 1066), and requiring an appropriation for their pay- 
ment, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered printed (S. Doc. No. 
oO7 


wet). 
FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 
NO. 771) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State 
showing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, in connection with the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for 
the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 
1924. 


(H. bOC. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Tue Wuite Houses, March 1, 1927. 


(Inclosure: From the Acting Secretary of State with accom- 
paniment.) 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wilsons Mills, N. C., remonstrating against the United States 
severing diplomatic relations with Mexico or Nicaragua, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Hano- 
ver County, N. C., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ODDIE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Yering- 
ton, Nev., praying for tl ssage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil r veterans and their widows, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. NEELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of West 
Virginia, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a memorial numerously signed by 
citizens of Rawlins, Wyo., remonstrating against modification 
of the existing immigration laws of the United States, and 
favoring the passage of the so-called alien deportation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Junction City, Kans., praying for the prompt passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ERNST presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kentucky, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Canton and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against 
the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other legislation religious in character, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESGLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on March 1, 1927, that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution : 

S. 5722. An act to authorize the construction of new conserva- 
tories and other necessary buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden; 
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8.5744. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell certain land to the First Baptist Church, of Oxford, N. C.: 

S. 5762. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County 
Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended; 

8.5791. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill.; and 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution correcting descriptions of lands 
granted to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit of 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts by 
enrolled bill S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 13486. An act to protect trade-marks used in commerce, 
to authorize the registration of such trade-marks, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Patents. 

H. R. 17268. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, Pa., Sep- 
tember 30, 1777, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
claims of certain German nationals against the United States; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 16577, An act to provide for date of precedence of cer- 
tain officers of the Staff Corps of the Navy; and 

H. R. 16771. An act to authorize the appraisal of certain 
Government property, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 15975. An act providing for the punishment of persons 
escaping from Federal penal or correctional institutions, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16206. An act to provide for one additional district 
judge for the northern district of California; and 

H. R. 16998. An act to amend section 224 of the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4040. An act granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, 
and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 14701. An act to extend collect-on-delivery service and 
limits of indemnity to third and fourth class domestic parcels 
on which the first-class rate of postage is paid; and 

H. R. 14703. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery 
parcels; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 6235. An act to provide for the erection of a tablet or 
marker to Gen. Anthony Wayne at Defiance, Ohio; 

H. R. 17024. An act authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 
for the erection of a tablet or marker at Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
to commemorate the holding of the Indian peace council at 
which treaties were made with the plains Indians in October, 
1867; and 

H. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
tablet or marker to the memory of Sacajawea, or Bird Woman ; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 15476. An act to authorize the appropriation for use by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of certain funds for wool stand- 
ards, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16350. An act to provide for the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics of tobacco by the Department of Agriculture ; 

H. R. 17138. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station; and 

H. R. 17227. An act providing for horticultural experiment 
and demonstration work in the southern Great Plains area; to 
the Commitee on Agriculture and Forestry ; 

H. R. 16173. An act to add certain lands to the Missoula Na- 
tional Forest, Montana ; 

H. R. 16472. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
California ; and 

H. R. 16555. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, 
to Whaler Island, in the Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, 
Calif., for purposes of a-«public wharf; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 10977. An act to authorize an appropriation to pay half 
the cost of a bridge and road on the Hoopa Valley Reserva- 
tion, Calif. ; 

H. R. 15654. An act to amend section 2 of the act of March 
8, 1905, entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian 
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Reservation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect” ; 

H. R. 15664, An act to withdraw and reserve certain lands for 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 16292. An act to appropriate treaty funds due the Wis- 
consin Pottawattomie Indians; 

H. R. 16918. An act to authorize the city of Niobrara, Nebr., 
to transfer Niobrara Island to the State of Nebraska; and 

H. R. 17044. An act to provide funds for the upkeep of the 
Puyallup Indian cemetery at Tacoma, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 15208. An act to provide for the detention of fugitives 
apprehended in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 15847. An act to reorganize the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16585. An act to amend the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in relation to descent and distribution ; 

H. R. 16693. An act amending the act approved August 30, 
1890 (Stat. L., vol. 26, pp. 412-413), relative to condemnation 
of land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds; and 

H. R. 16920. An act granting permission for the laying of 
pipes for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots 
Nos. 5 and 32 in square No. 225; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H, R. 11324. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 17072. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowance 
of a colonel, Medical Corps, to medical officer assigned to duty 
as personal physician to the President ; 

H.R. 17111. An act to authorize an appropriation to rehabili- 
tate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey; 

H. R. 17182. An act authorizing construction of barracks at 
Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y.; 

H. R. 17201. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Dayton, Ohio; 
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H. R. 17222. An act to authorize an additional appropriation | 


for Fort McHenry, Md.; and 
H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution authorizing the use of a por- 


tion of that part of the United States National Cemetery Reser- | 


vation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery wall, 


for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital ; to the Committee | 


on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 17249. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of South Dakota and Nebraska, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River ; 

H.R. 17270. An act granting the consent of Congress to 


| asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar 1323. 


| 


Rk. A. Breuer, H. L. Stolte, John M. Schermann, O. F. Nien- | 
hueser, and Robert Walker, their successors and assigns, to! not captious, I assure him. 


construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River; 
Hf. R. 17271. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of executive 
business under the unanimous-consent agreement previously 
entered into. The Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and 
close the doors. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. After 1 hour and 40 minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 





EVENING SESSION 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a joint resolution for appropriate reference. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Objection is made. Pursuant to the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of unobjected bills on the calendar, commencing with Calendar 
No. 1521. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes its consideration of the 
prohibition reorganization bill it shall then proceed to the con- 
sideration of the alien property bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


EIGHTH PAN-AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krne] to it. I ask unanimous consent that we 
may return to Calendar No. 1323, the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 330) to provide for the expenses of delegates of the United 
States to the Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference to be 
held at Lima, Peru. I will state the reason why. There is a 
very important sanitary conference to be held at Lima. It was 
called by our own United States Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr..COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will state to the Senator that my objection is 


Mr. OVERMAN. Regular order! 
The PRESIDING OFFICER: ‘The regular order is demanded. 
Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will withhold his objec- 


bridge across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, | tion for just a monent. 
in the county of Anoka, and the village of Champlin, in the | 


county of Hennepin, State of Minnesota ; 

H. R.17292. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 17295. An act granting the authority of Congress tg the 
Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Ine.) to construct a bridge across 
the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W. Va.; 

H. R. 17297. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Fisher Lumber Corporation to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Tensas River in Louisiana; and 

H. R. 17320. An act granting the consent of Congress to O. F. 
Schulte, E. H. Otto, O. W. Arcularius, J. L. Calvin, and J. H. 
Dickbrader, their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution for the relief of the consulate 
general at Yokohama, Japan; 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the Chinese Government for the death of Chang 
Lin and Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by members 
of the armed forces of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 355. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
an indemnity to the British Government to compensate the de- 
pendents of Edwin Tucker, a British subject, who was killed by 
a United States Army ambulance in Colon, Panama; and 

H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution to provide for payment of the 
claim of the Government of China for compensation of Sun 
Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an assault on him by a 
private in the United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
by another Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will withhold it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the demand for the regalar 
order withheld? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is insisted 


The reguiar order is demanded 


upon, 
Mr. COPELAND. We shall not make much progress in this 
way. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course, it does not rest 
with the Chair. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is a matter which con- 
cerns our relations with these South American countries. Fur- 
ther than that, it is a matter of the greatest importance to 
various States of the Union, because when there was plague in 
San Francisco and when there was smallpox in Florida it cut 
off the commerce of those States with the South American coun- 
tries. Our United States Public Health Service is leading the 
way in the adoption of a sanitary code which will bring about 
happy relations between those countries and our own country. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I unite in the request of the Senator from 
New York, but I must deny that there ever was plague in the 
city of San Francisco. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 
The clerk will report Calendar No. 1523. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (1. J. Res. 
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States to the Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference, to be 
held at Lima, Peru, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $3,000 for the expenses of delegates of the United States 
to be appointed by the President to the Eighth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference to be held at Lima, Peru, including the compensation of 
employees, travel, subsistence, or per diem in lieu of subsistence (not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other act), and such miscellaneous 
and other expenses as the President shall deem proper, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

_ HAMPTON MITCHELL 

The bill (H. R. 9030) for the retirement as ensign of Hamp- 
ton Mitchell, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to make a statement with reference to the bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes; reserving the right to object. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This young man had the muscles of his 
side severely wrenched while engaged in exercise at the Naval 
Academy a few months prior to his graduation. Notwithstand- 
ing that condition, his superiors compelled him to participate in 
the very severe drilling exercises and after that in a most 
severe swimming exercise. 

The result was that he developed a permanent case of tuber- 
culosis. As a result of an examination, which took place about 
three weeks before his graduation, he was shown to have tuber- 
culosis. If the examination had occurred three weeks later, he 
would have graduated and would have been retired automati- 
cally as an ensign. To all intents and purposes he had become 
an ensign, having been prevented from graduation through the 
disability accruing from the fault of his officers. 

The bill does not require that he be retired. It provides that 
a board of officers or a court of inquiry be convened, and if the 
board should find that the disease which he now has, which 
has incapacitated him for life, was dueto neglect of his superior 
officers, that he be retired as an ensign. 

Mr, BRUCE. I would like to say, if the Senator would per- 
mit me, that the case has been brought to my particular atten- 
tion, and I believe it to be a thoroughly meritorious claim in 
every regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I have examined the report and it does not indi- 
cate a permanent tubercular condition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Official physicians have found it to exist. 

Mr. KING. I make no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I feel that I can not 
refrain from making objection in this case. There may have 
been some action of Congress along lines like this in the past; 
I can not tell. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have three precedents right at hand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nevertheless, this would be an exceed- 
ingly bad precedent. I join with the Senator from Texas in 
regretting that the young man had this hard luck while study- 
ing as a midshipman at Annapolis, but let it be remembered 
that he has never been a member of the naval service any 
more than a West Point cadet is a member of the Army until 
he has graduated and been commissioned. If we are going to 
put upon the retired list of the Regular Army and the regular 
Navy those cadets or midshipmen who incur physical disability 
at the Naval Academy or at West Point while they are receiv- 
ing an education at the expense of Uncle Sam, and drawing 
pay while they are doing it, we are establishing a precedent 
which can not be maintained. I object. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this case is an isolated case. 
I made the report after making a thorough examination of 
the case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The facts are undisputed. 

Mr. SWANSON. He incurred his disability on account of 
the brutal treatment of an officer who compelled him, when 
he had a fever and when he was sick, to go through all these 
athletic exercises and that brought on this condition which 
was the fault of the naval officers themselves; so he certainly 
is entitled to this relief. 

If he had not been injured he would have graduated and 
received his commission in three weeks. He was a splendid 
specimen of health. He was compelled to go through all the 
tremendous exercises in connection with athletics and every- 
thing of that nature, after he had asked to be reported sick. 
The doctor compelled him to do it, and it brought on tuber- 
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He graduated high in his class and had a good record. 
All the bill does is to allow a court of inquiry, composed 
of naval officers, to find if this is the true condition. If he 
was incapacitated on acccunt of the gross negligence of his 
superior officers, who ought to have taken care of his health, 
then he should be treated as if he had taken his examination 
and been commissioned as an ensign. 

sanati WADSWORTH. But why use the retired list of the 

avy 

Mr. SWANSON. He went into the Navy. There is no other 
way for the Government to right the wrong that was done him. 
We ask that naval officers, as a court of inquiry, shall pass on 
the question of whether his present condition was occasioned 
by the dereliction of the officers or not. We do not put him on 
the retired list. 

The Senator makes a mistake in suggesting that that is pro- 
posed. The proposition is to authorize a court of inquiry, com- 
posed of naval officers, to ascertain the facts—whether this 
condition was caused by the wrong or neglect of the naval officer 
who compelled him when he had fever and when he was sick to 
go through these exercises, which brought on pneumonia and 
which prevented him from graduating. He graduated or passed 
in everything except the physical examination, and that failure 
was caused by this outrageous conduct on the part of the 
officers. He would have graduated in three weeks and then 
could have been retired automatically, 

All we want to do is to prevent future wrongs like this. This 
is certainly a proper case for relief, and he ought to be allowed 
to be placed on the retired list. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Congress has no right to put him 
on the retired list. Of course, that must be discretionary with 
the President. 

Mr. SWANSON. All we ask is that a court of inquiry investi- 
gate the facts. If the facts are investigated and found to be 
as we have stated them, I am satisfied that there is no one 
here who would object to making amends to this young man 
and letting him go on the retired list. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not object to making amends. If 
he has been the victim of ill treatment at the Naval Academy, 
there are at least two ways to make amends. There may be a 
bill introduced in his behalf and referred to the Committee on 
Claims providing for payment to him for the damages incurred 
to his health. That is one way. Or we might, by special act, 
make him a pensioner under the Pension Bureau. But to put a 
young man on the retired list of the regular Navy or the Regu- 
lar Army who has never been in either service is simply using 
the retired-list system as a device to pay pensions to men who 
have not served. This young man, deserving though he may be 
and entitled perhaps to all the sympathy we can give him and 
to campensation, should not be placed upon the retired list of 
the regular Navy, a service to which he has never belonged. 

Mr. SWANSON. The old law provided that when a man 
graduated from the Naval Academy he became a midshipman. 
Later the law was changed and he was made an ensign upon 
graduation. If this young man had had his examination post- 
poned until three weeks later, he would have become an ensign 
and would have been retired automatically. He never got be- 
fore the board. There are precedents for the case. Here is a 
man who passed every mental examination. He was a picture 
of hpalth when he went to the academy. The proof shows that 
he had fever and the doctor compelled him to go through the 
exercises which brought on pneumonia. He passed every exami- 
nation except the physical examination. It seems to me he 
should be permitted to go on the retired list because of the 
wrong that was done him. It can not be corrected in any other 
way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I repeat that wrong may have been 
done this young man. We have had cases emanating from the 
Military Academy of young men there who, owing to the severe 
regimen in athletics and otherwise, suffered heart failure and 
had to leave the academy. Shall such young men be placed 
upon the retired list of the Army for life as officers? I think 
not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the examination which showed that he 
had tuberculosis had been made just three weeks later, he would 
have been retired automatically, because by that time he would 
have become an ensign. He was virtually an ensign when the 
examination took place. He was qualified to be an ensign. He 
had passed all his mental examinations. It is not a question 
of retiring a man while he is a student of the Naval Academy. 
This man had virtually and morally become an officer, and all 
that was necessary to make him an officer was the formal act 
of tendering him his diploma. We ask for his retirment, because 
he is entitled to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question of elapsed time does not 
affect the principle at all. Whether it was three weeks or 
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three months or three years, are we going to retire as officers 
men who have never been officers, who have been getting their 
education at public expense? If they are mistreated, and it is 
shown conclusively that they are, let us give them a pension or 
let us vote them damages, but let us not make an officer of a 
man who has never been commissioned. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It may be too late in this case, if we must 
wait till the next Congress convenes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there are about 60 midship- 
men who have previously been dismissed from the Naval 
Academy because of disability. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We must retire them, according to this 
bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely. 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over under objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, do Senators object to this bill 
providing that this young man shall be placed on the retired 
list as a midshipman? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; they do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the boy going to do in the meantime? 
I understand he is a very poor young man. What do Senators 
expect to have him do? How is he going to live? I submit, if 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has stated the facts 
correctly—and I am sure he has—and if the officials of the Gov- 
ernment compelled this boy to do the things which brought on 
this disease, then Congress owes it to him to pay him something 
and to take care of him while he is lingering in the hospital or 
after he gets out. 

It looks to me like the humane principle in this matter would 
cause the Senate to pause long enough to take care of this case. 
We have several other measures here that are being pressed 
for consideration which are not half as meritorious as this one. 
It would seem to me that we might take time enough here to- 
night to take care of this poor boy’s case and not just cry out 
“over” and have the bill passed over in that way. I under- 
stand this is the only way the boy can be taken care of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NorBecK] has just reminded me that there is a pension bill on 
the calendar. This man can be taken care of by amending the 
pension bill, which will be reached on the calendar to-night, and 
giving him a straight pension instead of a commission in the 
Navy. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it can be done in that way, I would prefer it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It can be done in that way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To what pension would he be 
entitled? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the provisions of the bill, if he is 
allowed to retire he would get $1,125 a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall offer the amendment 
when the pension bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


It would establish the prece- 
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The bill (S. 5263) to provide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled 
“An act donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and all acts 
supplementary thereto, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I move that the bill (H. R. 17334) 
to provide for the further development of agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States re- 
ceiving the benefits of the act entitled “An act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanie arts,” 
approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplemental thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, be substituted 
for Senate bill 5263. The House bill passed the House yester- 
day and is the same as the Senate bill, which has just been 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 17334) was read twice by its title and consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the agricultural appropriation 
bill passed some time ago I think we appropriated approx!- 
mately $40,000,000—and if I am in error I ask to be corrected 
a considerable portion of which was for agricultural extension 
work and a large amount appropriated for the agricultural col- 
leges to aid them and to aid in agricultural development and 
agricultural extension work. I inquire of the Senator whether 
or not the subject was not comprehensively dealt with in that 
measure as well as in existing statutes, a number of which are 
found upon the statute books? 

Mr. CAPPER. The appropriation carried in the regular ap- 
propriation bill is found to be insufficient. The Secretary of 
Agriculture reports on the bill that the legislation is very much 
needed, that there are 700 agricultural counties which are not 
receiving the benefits of the extension work contemplated in 
the Smith-Lever Act. 

The bill now befere us has been submitted to the Budget 
Bureau and has the unqualified approval of the Budget Com- 
missioner. It has the strongest possible indorsement from the 
Department of Agriculture. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate put in an entire day holding hearings, 
all but one member of the committee being present, and the bill 
had the unanimous approval of the committee. The same thing 
happened in the House. The bill was reported unanimously by 
the House Committee on Agriculture and it passed the House 
yesterday without opposition. . 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I merely wish to say that I know some- 
thing of the splendid work done under this character of legisla- 
tion in my State, and I know the great importance of the bill. 
I hope there will be no objection made to its passage. 

Mr. CAPPER. Let me add that every national farm organi- 
zation in the country was represented at the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and urged 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to be a very splendid measure, 
and I am in favor of it. I notice the committee reported the 
bill with certain amendments. Now that the House bill has 
been substituted, may I inquire if the House bill carries the 
Senate committee amendments? 

Mr. CAPPER. The amendments suggested by the Senate 
committee were also submitted to the House.Committee on 
Agriculture and appear in the bill which passed the House yes- 
terday. 

Mr. KiNG. 
the bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. It makes an appropriation for the first year 
ef $480,000, which is a flat appropriation of $10,000 for every 
one of the 48 States. For the second year it makes an addi- 
tional appropriation of $500,000. The appropriation, of course, 
does not go beyond the years 1929 and 1930. 

Mr. KING. Why make the appropriation for two years? 
Why increase it? 

Mr. CAPPER. It gives sufficient time for the Department of 
Agriculture to organize the 700 counties. It will take a year in 
some of the counties to get the work started. 

Mr. KING. Is there any requirement that the States shall 
make contribution? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. It is under the Smith-Lever Act, in 
which the States participate on the 50-50 basis. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Utah asked 
what appropriation the bill provided for. As I read the bill, it 
provides for $980,000 the first year, and $500,000 per year addi- 
tional for 11 years—that is, increasing $500,000 in each year for 
11 years—and thereafter indefinitely the sum of $6,480,000 per 
year, with no time limit on it. The report of the committee 
states that with that amount of money they will be able to estab- 
lish a county agent in every county, who will superintend the 
club work among the boys and girls of the community. That is 
highly praiseworthy, but it is no business of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get into that. A number of other things are highly 
praiseworthy that we are not given power to do under the 
Federal Constitution. It seems to me that this is the most 
extreme extension of paternalistic aid to the States which has 
yet been brought into the Federal Congress. 

I reserve the right to object, Mr. President, until I have heard 
some further explanation. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the bill has been amended by the House in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Budget Bureau, 
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and does not carry an appropriation for a longer period than 
the year 1930. The bill as reported here did carry an appropria- 
tion for a period of 11 years, but that has been amended; and 
the bill now before us carries an appropriation of $480,000 for 
the year 1929, and an additional appropriation of $500,000 for 
the year 1930. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that is not in the 
bill as reported out of the committee. There is no committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER. Let me say to the Senator that I have moved 
to substitute the House bill which passed yesterday, and which 
is quite different in that respect from the Senate bill on the 
calendar. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, ought we not to have 
copies of the House bill before we are asked to act on it, if it is 
so fa~ different from the committee bill? 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask the clerk to read the bill now before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to further develop the cooperative 
extension system as inaugurated under the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension work between the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of the act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 8, 
1914, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of the cooperative extension work in agriculture and home 
economics and the necessary printing and distributing of information 
in connection with the same, the sum of $480,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1929 and 1930, $10,000 of which shall be paid annually, in the 
manner hereinafter provided, to each State which shall by action of its 
legislature assent to the provisions of such act of May 8, 1914. The 
payment of such installments of the appropriations hereinbefore author- 
ized to be made as shall become due to any State before the adjourn- 
ment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next after the 
passage of this act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, be 
made upon the assent of the governor thereof, duly certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal year 1930, in addition to the sum of 
$480,000 hereinbefore provided. All sums appropriated under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to the same conditions and limitations 
as the sums appropriated under such act of May 8, 1914, except that 
at least 80 per cent of all appropriations under this act shall be utilized 
for the payment of the salaries of men and women extension agents 
in equitable proportions in the counties of the different States. The 
restriction on the use of these funds for the promotion of agricultural 
trains shall not apply. 

Sec. 2. The sums authorized to be appropriated under the provisions 
of this act shall be in addition to, and not in substitution for, sums 
appropriated under such act of May 8, 1914. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wittts in the chair). Is 
there objection to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. KING. I think I shall object until we have a chance 
to examine it further. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will not the Senator with- 
draw that objection for a moment? I should like to say just 
one word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator withhold it long enough 
to let me say one word, please? 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This bill was carefully considered by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. We have just 
attempted to do something for agriculture, legislatively speak. 
ing: and I, as a representative in part of an agricultural State, 
and an agriculturist myself, say to the Senate seriously that 
in my judgment this bill would be as beneficial to agriculture in 
America as anything we could enact. It would be extremely 
helpful. It gives this considerable sum to our agricultural 
colleges throughout the land; and the States have to put up 
a larger sum than this every year to get the benefit of this 
appropriation. It would help us in training the farmers of the 
country, help them to be better farmers, and help in our home 
economics work. It would help in every way Senators. I hope 
there will be no objection to passing this magnificent piece of 
legislation. In my judgment, it is magnificent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the House bill? 

Mr. KING. For the present, I object. 

Mr. CAPPER. Let it be passed over for a while. 


Does the Senator from Utah 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
without prejudice. The Secretary will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 5443) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I co not think it is neces- 
sary to read this bill. Since it was reported to the Senate the 
House has passed a very similar pension bill which the Senate 
committee has reported favorably and which is on the calendar, 
I therefore move that the House bill be substituted for the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the House bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the number? 

Mr. NORBECK. The House bill is Order of Business 1624, 
House bill 13450. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
have the title of the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
title of the bill. 

The Cuier Crerk. A bill (H. R. 13450) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to widows and former widows of cer- 
tain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I understand that this is the 
pension bill referred to a little while ago by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WApswortH]. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; that bill is two pages further along. 
That is an omnibus bill. This is a general pension bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have not reached the other one yet? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; we have not reached the other one yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill just read? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
have it read textually. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 


The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the widow or remarried widow of any per- 
son who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States during the Civil War for 90 days or more, and was honorably 
discharged from such service, or regardless of the length of service 
was discharged for or died in service of a disability incurred in the 
service and in the line of duty, such widow or remarried widow having 
been married to such soldier, sailor, or marine prior to the 27th day 
of June, 1905, shall be paid a pension at the rate of $40 per month, 
but nothing in this act shall be construed as decreasing the rate of 
pension granted by any other act. 

Sec. 2. That the pension or increase of the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the 
next month after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose 
names are not now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt 
of a pension under existing law, but who may be entitled to a pension 
under the provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from 
the date of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after 
the approval of this act in such form as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the issue of a check in pay- 
ment of a pension for which the execution and submission of a 
voucher was not required shall constitute payment in the event of 
the death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the period 
covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall become 
an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

Sec. 3. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract 
for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, pre- 
senting, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for 
in this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for 
such services in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable 
only on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person 
who shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, demand, re- 
ceive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or prosecut- 
ing any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the 
pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed 
or due to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for each 
and every such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and 
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amended only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided 
and stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this bill provides a $10 
increase. Under the present law Civil War widows get a pen- 
sion of $30. This bill will give them an increase of $10 a month. 
The total cost for the first year would be between twenty-three 
and twenty-four million dollars. The Senator from Utah and 
I have had quite a little discussion on these pension matters. 
We do not see them from the same angle. Therefore, I submit 
to him the question whether, if we cut it in two and have it 
carry $12,000,000, he will not withdraw his objection? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. We can do that by offering an amendment 
which will make it apply only to those who have reached the 
age of 75 years. That will be almost exactly half of them. 
Perhaps it will be 51 per cent of them. With that amendment, 
the bill will cost about $12,000,000 for the first year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. With that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The CHrer CLERK. On page 1, line 11, after the figures 
“1905” it is proposed to insert “and who has attained the age 
of 75 years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one 
question? This bill takes care of married widows and re- 
married widows; it makes no difference how many times they 
have been married? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is my recollection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator whether the committee has given consideration to the 
proposition to raise the time from 1905? 

Mr. NORBECK. The marriage date? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. The majority of the committee would be 
against changing the marriage date. A woman who married a 
soldier more than 40 years after the war closed can not get 
a pension. We think that is long enough after the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, not very long 
ago I received a letter from a lady who put this matter in a 
little different light from the way I have looked at it. She 
said that these old soldiers are getting very old, and require 
much more care now than they did 20 years ago, and I think 
that is true. A woman who married a soldier 15 years ago has 
had considerable care to take of him. 

Mr. NORBECK. In cases where they were married 15 years 
ago we might give them a special pension, though not a very 
large one. The committee is opposed to a general change of the 
marriage date. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
sider exceptional cases? 

Mr. NORBECK. Exceptional cases; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
5448 will be indefinitely postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 53895) to provide for the construction of the 
Deschutes project in Oregon, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reciamation with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, after 
the word “ unit,” to insert “ south unit,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of June 17, 1902 (32 Stats. L. p. 388), known as the reclamation law, 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and empowered to construct at Ben- 
ham Falls, on the Deschutes River in the State of Oregon, a storage 
reservoir and incidental works sufficient in size and the necessary canals 
and conduits for the delivery of water from said reservoir and said 
river to irrigate the lands requiring irrigation, and which be may find 
to be feasible for irrigation on the following units of the Deschutes 
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project in the State of Oregon, namely: The north unit, east unit, 
Powell Buttes irrigation district, west unit, south unit, and Tumalo 
irrigation district. 

Sec. 2. That no expenditures for the construction of said reservoir, 
incidental works, canals, or conduits shall be made until the lands te 
be irrigated thereby shall have first been legally obligated to pay their 
proper proportion as may be determined by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the total cost thereof to the United States in accordance with said 
act of Congress approved June 17, 1902 and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto, but expenditures may be made hereunder at 
any time to cover the necessary expenses incurred by the United States 
on account of preliminary investigations and negotiations in connection 
with the execution of the contract or contracts providing for the repay- 
ment to the United States of the total cost of said project, or of any 
unit thereof. 

Sec. 3. That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to continue sur- 
veys and investigations, to negotiate the necessary contracts for the 
repayment of the cost of said project, or the units thereof, and for the 
purpose of constructing said storage reservoir, incidental works, canals, 
conduits, and appurtenant structures, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from any moneys in the reclamatioOh fund such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, to be appro- 
priated from time to time upon estimates made by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BATTLE FIELD OF STONES RIVER, TENN. 

The bill (H. R. 6246) to establish a national military park 
at the battle field of Stones River, Tenn., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE and other Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. KING. Several of us. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn. 

Mr. KING. I Teserve the right to object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
amendment to offer. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move to add at the 
end of the bill this sentence in the nature of a proviso: 


Let that go over. 
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Provided, That no obligation for the purchase of lands shall be in- 
curred until the commission has fixed the boundaries of said park and 
reported the same to the Congress for approval. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That amendment is satisfactory. 
not object to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed t». 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coneurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


I do 


THURNTO!M JACKSON 

The bill (H. R. 6847) to correct the military record of 
Thornton Jackson was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUITS RESULTING FROM SUBSIDENCE OF FIRST STREET IN THE 
DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 5552) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to compromise and settle certain suits at 
law resulting from the subsidence of First Street east, in the 
District of Columbia, occasioned by the construction of a rail- 
road tunnel under said street, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum 
bia are hereby authorized and empowered to discontinue the prosecu- 
tion of all claims and suits pending in the Supreme Court of the Dis 
trict of Columbia and entitled suits at law Nos. 63579, 63580, 63581, 
and 63582, to recoviz the sum of $58,198.80 expended from public 
funds in resurfacing, repairing, and restoring to grade First Street 
east, between B Street south and B Street north, which work was ren- 
dered necessary by the subsidence of said street occasioned by the con- 
struction of a railroad tunnel under the said street incident to the 
project of elimination of grade crossings and the establishment of a 
union railroad station in the District of Columbia, authorized by acts 
of Congress approved February 12, 1901, and February 28, 1902: Pro 
vided, That the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co., 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the Washington Terminal Co., 
jointly or severally, pay to the collector of Taxes of the District of 
Columbia a sum not less than $30,000 in compromise and settlement 
of said claim or claims: Provided further, That said sum shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
United States and the revenues of the District of Columbia in equal 
parts. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
und passed. 

FARMERS’ PRODUCE MARKET 


The bill (H. R. 15668) authorizing negotiations for the acqui- 
sition of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor will reserve his objection for just a moment. 

Mr. BLEASE. My objection is that the bill gives the com- 
missioners authority to negotiate and purchase, and I object to 
that. Where are they going to put this market? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This bill does not provide for 
putting it at any place. 

Mr. BLEASE. It leaves 
where they please. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; this does not locate it at all. 
The bill is very materially amended. 

Mr. BLEASE. I know; but it leaves it to somebody to put 
it at the wrong place. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; they have to report to Con- 
gress, and Congress will then determine the matter. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; and by the time Congress meets next 
year the market will be built, and then, of course, we will have 
to confirm it. I object to the consideration of the bill, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina objects, and the bill will be passed over. 


GEORGE W. KELLY 


The bill (H. R. 6422) to correct the military record of George 
W. Kelly was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Senator hear an explanation? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have read the report. It seems 
to me that this man was a deserter. There does not seem to 
be sufficient extenuation to warrant the removal of the charge 
of desertion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He was a wounded soldier, was 
in a hospital, and was paid by a paymaster. He understood 
that his regiment had been mustered out. The paymaster, on 
his next return to the hospital, passed him over and declined 
to pay him anything. The man was advised by the attendants 
at the hospital, under the circumstances, to go home and await 
orders. There was no intention to desert from the active serv- 
ice. He made no effort to conceal himself or to change his 
identity. It seemed to me like a deserving case. The committee 
has been very strict in handling those cases, particularly this 
winter ; but it seemed to us that this was a meritorious case and 
ought to be reported out favorably. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. Is that the unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is my impression, that the 
committee was unanimous in its favor. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator understand that it was through 
illness that the charge of desertion was preferred against this 
man? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. If the Senator please, on 
the second page of the report, which one misses as he first looks 
at it, there is a full statement of those facts. The report from 
The Adjutant General is very brief, and it looks as if that con- 
cluded the report; but all that I have stated appears on page 2. 

Mr. KING. The report which I read was from The Adjutant 
General, and showed a clear case of desertion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; the Senator is quite right. 

Mr. KING. My position was that if the man was a deserter, 
he was not entitled to a pension. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
he was not. 

Mr. KING. 

The + 


the commissioners free to purchase 


Mr. President, will not the 


I think the proof showed that 


I withdraw the objection. 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 


sider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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FARMERS’ PRODUCE MARKET 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senate to 
revert to Order of Business 1529, House bill 15668, in order 
that I may ask my friend from South Carolina to permit me to 
make an explanation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Carolina says he will withdraw his objection to that bill, 

Mr. BLEASE. With an amendment to strike out the House 
bill and adopt this amendment I have not any objection. I do 
— to authorizing the commissioners to purchase this mar- 

et site. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
Order of Business 1529. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate return to Order of 
Business 1529, House bill 15668. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Commitee on 
the District of Columbia with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to negotiate for the acquirement of a 
site for the farmers’ produce market, at a cost not to exceed $600,000, 
and to report to Congress with their recommendations not later than 
December 15, 1927. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, as I understand it, that gives 
them the right to negotiate, but not to purchase. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is right. 

Mr. BLEASE. And this bill does not carry with it an ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is right. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have no objection, of course. 

Mr. KING. To make that doubly sure I ask that it be 
amended by inserting, in line 10, after the word “ acquirement,” 
the words “ but shall not contract to acquire.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. That is what 
it means. 

The amendment to the amendment’ was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read “An act authorizing 
negotiation for the acquisition of a site for the farmers’ produce 
market, and for other purposes.” 

HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 6097) to accept the cession by the State of 
Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within 
the Hot Springs National Park, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS FROM SETTLEMENT 


The bill (H. R. 10612) to withdraw certain public lands from 
settlement and entry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee to explain that bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, this is a bill providing for 
withdrawal under the land laws of about 50,000 acres of land 
in the State of California. It is a House bill, introduced by the 
Representative from the district in which the land is located. 
There is no protest against the bill. The Department of the 
Interior has said it is unusual legislation and there is no prece- 
dent for it. However, the measure leaves the right in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior at any time to restore the land 
to public entry, if in his discretion it should be restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 

There is a disposition, particularly in the public-land States, 
to ask for a cession of the unappropriated public lands, a dis- 
position to get the lands out of the control of the Government, 
so that they may go into the hands of private owners and be 
subject to taxation. This bill, if I understand it, restores to the 
public domain land which is now subject to entry, or, rather, 
maintains it in the status of public land instead of permitting 
it to become the property of private persons. 

Mr. JOF,NSON. Mr. President, it does not permit it to be- 
come the property of private persons. It withdraws it from 
entry. It is waste land entirely. 


I ask that we may return to 
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Mr. KING. It would not be subject to entry, then? 

Mr. JOHNSON, No, sir; and the Secretary may restore it at 
any time he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. KING. Would there be any advantage in having it with- 
drawn from entry? 


Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. The fact is that it is waste land; that | 


is, deer land, at present, and all of the authorities of the sur- 
rounding counties in the State of California, and the people 
thereabouts, want to preserve it from sportsmen who they fear 
will get the land if it is left in its present situation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. May I inquire how much land is involved in 
this measure? 

Mr. JOHNSON. About 50,000 acres, I think. It is moun- 
tainous land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


VANCOUVER MILITARY RESERVATION, WASH. 


The bill (S. 4977) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to grant a perpetual easement for public highway pur- 
poses over and upon a portion of Vancouver Military Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to grant 
and convey to the city of Vancouver, a municipal corporation of the 
State of Washington, a perpetual easement for the construction and 
maintenance of a public highway, not exceeding 60 feet in width, 
paralleling the Columbia River on the Vancouver Barracks Military 


Reservation in the State of Washington, at such location and under | 


such conditions as may be approved by the Secretary of War, with 


the right to grade, fill, or otherwise build said highway above the | 


danger of overflow of the Columbia River, to surface, pave, illuminate, 
lay mains, conduits, and culverts, and to make other improvements 
necessary for public highway purposes: Provided, That the city of 
Vancouver shall perform at its own cost and expense such work as the 
Secretary of War may require for the protection of or to prevent inter- 
ference with the use of any underground or other improvements on 
said reservation which may be affected by the construction and main- 
tenance of said highway. 

Ssc. 2. No part of the property granted and conveyed by the Secre- 
tary of War for the purposes aforesaid shall be used for any other 
than highway purposes, and when said property shall cease to be so 
used it shall revert to the United States of America: Provided, That 
the United States at all times shall have the right to pass over or 
across said highway for gaining access to the Columbia River or for 
any other purposes, and in case of an emergency may assume control 
of, hold, use, and occupy, temporarily or otherwise, without consent or 
leave from the city of Vancouver, any or all of said property and high- 
way for any governmental purposes, And the United States shall not 
be or become liable for any damages or compensation whatever to the 
city of Vancouver for any future use by the United States for the 
aforesaid purposes of any or ali of said property and highway. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this amendment merely 
authorizes the Secretary of War to grant to the city a strip of 
land, not exceeding 60 feet wide, paralleling the Columbia River, 
on the Vancouver Military Reservation, to be used only for 
highway purposes, the city to bear all expenses of improving 
the property. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Secretary may take posses- 
sion of it whenever emergency requires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | 


amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read, “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant and convey to the city of Vancouver 
a perpetual easement for public highway purposes over and 
upon a portion of the Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation, 
in the State of Washington.” 


CITY POUND AND ANIMAL SHELTER, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) authorizing the use of a 
portion of that part of the United States National Cemetery 
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| Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery 
| wall, for the city pound, animal shelter, and hospital was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the House has already 
| passed a similar measure—House Joint Resolution 324. I ask 
that the House joint resolution be substituted for the Senate 
measure and passed, and that the Senate joint resolution be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint reselution (H. J. Res. 
524) authorizing the use of a portion of that part of the United 
States National Cemetery Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
lying outside the cemetery wall, for a city pound, animal 
shelter, and hospital was read twice by its title and considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
nn but I want it understood that I am not in favor 
of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will explain the measure to the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. I was in the committee room when it was 
discussed, and I know all about it. I do not propose to say 
why I object to it unless the Senator wants to know. 

Mr. KING. I would like to know. 

Mr. BLEASE. I just want to put it on the record that I 
am not in favor of this measure, but I am not going to object 
to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the reason why I voted against 
this measure was that I do not believe in establishing a dog 
pound near any place where people were buried, even though 
they were Yankee soldiers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I 
will state just what this is. It is a piece of land owned by 
the United States Government; it is outside of the cemetery 
and it is now being used in part as a National Guard drilling 
field. It is where the National Guard drill and where they 
| practice. A part of it is not used by the Government for any 

purpose at all. The joint resolution simply authorizes the 
| Secretary of War to let the commissioners of the city of Chatta- 
nooga use a part of it for an animal hospital. It seems to 
me that it is a very worthy use, and I am glad to know that 
the Senator, whatever his reasons were, was willing to have it 
go through. The ground has been so used for some time, but 
the city authorities desire to improve it, and before doing so 
they wish to have a more definite license. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit a question? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. The regular order is the call- 
ing of the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I would like to ask the Senator from Tennessee what be can say 
in reply to the criticism of the Senator from South Carolina. Is 
it the intention, in other words, to establish a city pound right 
next to the burial ground of Union soldiers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, why does the bill use the 
phrase “city pound”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is to be used as an 
animal hospital, and it is being used by the city of Chattanooga 
for that purpose now. The pound has been there for some time 
It has been used under an ordinary permit from the Secretary 
of War, and it was desired by the city to improve it and to 
make it a very efficient and commoedious animal refuge and 
hospital. It will be very greatly improved with houses and 
yards. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator mean to say that they are 
going to build a dog and horse hospital in this soldiers 
cemetery ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is not anything of the kind. The 
Senator could not understand it that way, and that is not the 
truth about it at all. This land is unused. It is a part of a 
tract outside of the cemetery. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to say just a word? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is at a considerable distance from the 
cemetery. It has no connection whatever with the cemetery 
Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. SHEPPARD addressed the Chair 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 

vania has the floor. Does he yield? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is a thick wall between 
this land and the cemetery. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that the buildings do not adjoin the 
cemetery, They are across the road from the cemetery, perhaps 
a hundred yards from it, on ground that can not be used at all 
for any other purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The joint resolution has passed. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Alabama said there was 
a big wall; now there is a road. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it isa wall. Mr. President, the Secre- 
tary of War has recommended this bill, and I submit as a part 
of my remarks the report of the committee containing the letter 
of the Secretary of War. This letter shows that this is a very 
proper and worthy use of the property. The letter is as follows: 

Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 14, 1927. 


I have yielded to the Senator 


Iion. James W. Wapswortn Jr., 

Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate, 

Dear SpnaToR Wapsworrn: In compliance with your request of 
February 5, 1927, I am pleased to submit the following report on 
Senate Joint Resolution 156: 

The subject of the proposed legislation is joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the use of a portion of that part of the United States National 
Cemetery Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery 
wall for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital, 

The applicable provision of existing law on this subject appears in 
the act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 685) and is quoted below: 

“That permission be, and is hereby, granted to the city of Chatta- 
nooga, * * * to improve and beautify that portion of the military 
reservation lying outside of the national cemetery inclosure, situated 
in and adjoining the city of Chattanooga, for a public park; * * *# 
with the right to said city of Chattanooga to make such improvements 
and fillings and erect and maintain such structures as the Secretary 
of War may, from time to time, approve: * * *,” 

The changes that will be brought about in existing law by the pro- 
posed legislation and the effect of such changes, stated briefly, are as 
follows: 

It will authorize the Secretary of War, upon request made by the 
mayor and board of commissioners, city of Chattanooga, Tenn., to grant 
permission to the Humane Educational Society of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to occupy and use for the purpose of establishing and operating thereon 
a city pound, animal sheiter, and hospital, such portion of the national 
cemetery reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside of the ceme- 
tery inclosure as he may designate and upon such conditions as he may 
prescribe. 

I favor the passage of the resolution for the following reason : 

It will permit the use of the property for humane and public purposes 
without prejudice to the interests of the Government. 

If any additional information from the War Department is desired, I 
shall be pleased to furnish it. 

If the Committee on Military Affairs wishes to have hearings upen the 
proposed legislation, the following-named officer is designated to appear 
before your committee : Gen. Francis H. Pope, Quartermaster Corps. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwieut F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 


POLICING OF MILITARY ROADS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5734) to provide for the policing of military 
roads leading out of the District of Columbia, was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
New York explain the necessity for having military police upon 
roads running out of Washington? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The idea is not to have military police 
patrolling these roads. This bill would permit the Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital 
to police these roads with the help of his existing police force. 
It is not military police. There will not be martial law on 
the road to Fort Myer or the Conduit Road. 

Mr. BAYARD. To whom will these soldiers or police be 
responsible? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are not soldiers. 

Mr, BAYARD. What are they? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are the same policemen who police 
the highways around the Lincoln Memorial and the Speedway. 

Mr. BAYARD. Are they part of the Metropolitan police 
force? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


No; they are not. They are under the 


Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital. 


They are the National Capital park police. It is 
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merely to extend their jurisdiction over a few roads which are 
owned entirely by the Government. 

Mr. BAYARD. They are to be under the command of the 
Secretary of War, then, or under his department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They will be under the Director of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Public Parks, as the bill fully recites. 
aw BAYARD. That is a subbureau of the War Department, 
8 not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it is an independent bureau. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, does this extend to roads 
in Arlington County? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Their jurisdiction would extend over 
the road which leads from Long Bridge toward Fort Myer. 
That road is not policed by any authority to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; Arlington County polices it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And certain conditions are alleged to 
exist there. 

Mr. SWANSON. I must object until I consult the authori- 
ties of Arlington County, to see if they wish to have the bill 
enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 


RETURN OF FUNDS TO THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) providing for the 
return of funds belonging to World War National Guard 
organizations that are reconstituted was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with an amendment on line 7, after the 
word “Guard,” to insert the words “which have not been 
reconstituted,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to transfer to the governors of the respective States and Ter- 
ritories and to the commanding general of the District of Columbia 
such funds as he may now hold in trust for World War units of the 
National Guard which have not been reconstituted: Provided, That in 
the cases of States and Territories the legislatures thereof first pass 
acts enabling their respective governors to act as trustees for said 
funds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution pro- 
viding for return of funds belonging to World War National 
Guard organizations that are not reconstituted.” 

PICATINNY ARSENAL IN NEW JERSEY 

The bill (S. 5725) to authorize an appropriation to rehabili- 
tate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I believe there has been a House 
bill passed of the same tenor. I suggest to the Senator from 
New York that he substitute the House bill for this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection. I ask that the bill 
be temporarily passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily 
passed over. 


Objection is made, and the 


LAWRENCE F. NELSON 


The bill (H. R. 11396) for the relief of Lawrence F. Nelson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM J. BODIFORD 

The bill (H. R. 6143) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam J. Bodiford was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina if he has examined that bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Committee on Military Affairs reported 
it unanimously. 

Mr. KING. The Senator thinks this is a case where the 
charge of desertion ought to be removed? 

Mr. BLEASE. It is not a case of desertion. 
not believed to be a case of desertion. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FE. D. MACREADY 


The bili (H. R. 2882) for the relief of E. D. Macready was 
announced as next in order. 


It was really 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That bill has been reported | 


with an adverse report, and will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I am informed that the 
Committee on Military Affairs was ready to report favorably on 
that bill or to withdraw the objection to it. Is that true? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the report made by the sub- 
committee was favorable, but the committee did not adopt a 
favorable report, and did adopt an unfavorable report. I do 
not know what action the Senate would take if the Senator 
should make a statement in reference to the matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be indefinitely postponed. 

JOHN RALSTON 


The bill (H. R. 7874) to correct the military record of John | 


Ralston was announced as next in order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been adversely 
reported and will be indefinitely postponed. 
JOHN T. O’NEIL 


The bill (H. R. 2787) for the relief of John T. O’Neil was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been reported 
adversely and will be indefinitely postponed. 


COLVILLE NATIONAL FOREST, WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 15826) to add certain lands to the Colville 
National Forest, Wash., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS P. M’SHERRY 


The bill (H. R. 1690) for the relief of Thomas P. McSherry 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SALES TAX IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The bill (H. R. 16952) te ratify and confirm act No. 3243 of 
the Philippine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask some Senator 
who is a member of the committee whether this has the approval 
of the Philippine Commissioners. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I know that it has the approval 
of the Philippine Legislature. I want to be absolutely truthful 
in my statement. There has been no objection made by the 
Philippine Commissioners. Let me state the facts in the case. 

Mr. KING. Let me state this: If the Senator says that it 
has the approval of the legislature, I shall not object to its 
consideration, with the understanding that if, upon inquiry, 


it is discovered that the Philippine Commissioners object to it, 
I shall move to reconsider; and the Senator will join with me | 


in that request. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
the measure is. 

In the Philippine Islands there is a tax which is tantamount 
to a sales tax. There has been some question as to the legality 
of that tax. The Senator understands that the sales tax law 
was passed by the Philippine Legislature and approved by the 
Governor General. In 1925, I think it was, we passed a bill 
approving the sales tax law theretofore passed. Since then 
there has been an amendment to their law, and the question 
is as to its validity. The Supreme Court, in passing upon the 
other bill, rested its decision upon the approval by the act of 
Congress, and the legislature and the Governor General thought 
it very important that this be passed. 

Mr. KING. The explanation of the Senator seems to war- 
rant the legislation, and with the understanding implied in the 
Statement I made a moment ago, I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that the report be printed at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[S. Rept. No, 1539, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
To RAtiry AND ConFirRM Act No. 3243 OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURB 


Certainly. 


Mr. Wi.uis, from the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions, submitted the following report [to accompany H. R. 16952]: 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, to whom was 
referred H. R. 16952, report the same back without amendment and 
recommepd its passage. 


Let me say just a word as to what | 
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The facts are clearly set forth in the report made by the Committee of 
the House of Representatives on Insular Affairs. This report is as 
follows : 


[H. Rept. No. 2033, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


The Committee on Insular Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 16952) to ratify and confirm act No. 3243 of the Philippine 
Legislature, approved November 27, 1925, having had the same under 
consideration, report it back favorably and recommend that the bili 
do pass. 

The Philippine Legislature passed a law, which was approved by 
General Wood on November 27, 1925, continuing permanently in force 
an additional tax of one-half of 1 per cent on merchants’ sales in 
the Philippine Islands from January 1, 1926. 

The laws of the Philippine Legislature providing temporarily for 
this increased tax, which were approved by the Governor General on 
March 17, 1923, and November 27, 1924, respectively, were legalized 


| and ratified by an act of Congress approved March 9, 1925. 


The merchants’ sales tax law has been in force in the Philippines 
since 1904. It has proven to be the most generally satisfactory manner 
of producing revenue and the one that meets with the least opposition 
among the people. When it has become to increase the 
revenues of the Philippine government, to increase the sales tax rate 
is the method which has found greatest favor. 

Congress has consistently approved the collecticns made under the 
previous alterations of the merchants’ sales tax law, and it is deemed 
quite essential to have Congress ratify this act of November 27, 1925, 
so as to avoid any question of its validity in so far as it applies to sales 
of merchandise brought into or sent out of the islands due to a 
possible conflict with the laws of Congress, which on the other hand, 
have specified what duties should laid on imports and, on the 
other, have prohibited the levying by the local legislature of export 
duties. In this connection it may be stated that the United States 
Supreme Court has ruled in favor of the validity of the tax mainly 
on the ground that the collections have been ratified by Congress. 

It is to be noted that this legislation is necessary to carry into effect 
the act passed by the Philippine Legislature and approved by the 
Governor General. It is to be noted, also, that there is no difference 
of opinion in this respect between the two branches of the Philippine 
government. The War Department has made favorable report upon the 
bill. The following letter from the Secretary of War clearly states 
the attitude of the department toward the bill and its interest in its 
prompt passage. Failure to enact the legislation will lead t# confusion 
in the taxation system of the Philippine Islands. 

From every viewpoint it is believed that the proposed legislation is 
wise and should be enacted into law. 


necessary 


be 





War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 1, 1927. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Chairman Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear SENATOR: My attention has been called to the fact that the 
House passed yesterday H. R. 16952, a copy of which I inclose, together 
with of the report the Committee on Insular Affairs on it. 
The report sets forth quite clearly the facts in the case. May I request 
your good offices in securing the of the act by the Senate 
before Congress adjourns? 
Very sincerely, 


a copy of 


passage 


DwicuTr F. Davis, Secretary of War 


WILLIAM H. 


The bill (S. 4731) for the promotion and retirement of 
William H. intelmann, leader of the United States Marine 
Band, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I will ask 
Utah if he will not withhold his objection. 

Mr. KING. I will simply say that I have examined the report 
and examined the bill, and while I shall be happy to hear the 
Senator make an explanation, I am sure that his eloquence 
would not change my view. I object. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, this bill provides for the retire- 
ment of William H. Santelmann. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
The Senator has not withdrawn his objection, and the Chair 


SANTELMANN 


Ss 
S: 


the Senator from 


has no diseretion in the matter when the regular order is 
demanded. 
Mr. ODDIE. I understood the Senator from Utah to with- 


hold his objection until I could make a statement. 

Mr. KING. No; I said that the eloquence of the Senator 
from Nevada would not change my view. I have read the 
report and read the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 

The bill) (H. R. 16389) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, etc., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment, to be inserted 
at the end of the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, 

The CHier CLERK. On page 40 insert: 

The name of Hampton Mitchell, late midshipman at the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., to pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment, 


clerk will state the 


The question is on agreeing 


Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask a question of the Senator? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is the case that was 


discussed a few moments ago, and it was suggested then that 
it would be better to pay Mr. Mitchell a pension than to place 
him on the retired list. I am offering the amendment at the 
suggestion of the Senator from New York, the Senator from 
Alabama, the Senator from Texas, and numerous other Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with 
the purpose of the amendment, Do I understand from Senators 
who have studied the case that the young man has tuberculosis? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He has. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If we are going to put him on a parity 
with other men who have suffered from tuberculosis in the 
World War, it strikes me that we should give him more than 
$50 a month. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I myself suggested $100 a 
month, as the Senator will recall, and it was suggested to me 
that it would be better to make the initial pension $50 per 
month. I would be glad to increase it if the Senator from 
South Dakota would accept the increase, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit the suggestion, a soldier of the World War suffer- 
ing with tuberculosis will receive $80 per month, and—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask permission to modify—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator permit me to 
finish my statement? He will receive $80 per month while the 
disease is active and $40 per month when it is arrested. There 
is no way of equalizing these cases. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, we are enacting permanent 
legislation here. Therefore we should not apply the maximum, 
If further relief is necessary, it can be granted at the next 
session of Congress. We are not sure that it is a permanent 
case of tuberculosis. I think $50 a month is as far as we ought 
to go at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator object to 
making it $80 a month at this time? 

Mr. NORBECK. I think it ought not to be done in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as I stated before, there were 
some 60 students at Annapolis who at the last semiannual ex- 
amination were dropped because of physical disability. One 
young man was from my city. He was dropped because of the 
condition of his eyes. He had had inflammation of the eyes 
while at Annapolis, and as a result his sight was affected, and 
they would not even allow him to graduate. If we are going 
to begin this sort of thing with students at Annapolis and at 
West Point, there will be no end to it. Many young men of the 
age of this young man have gone out into civil life and have 
utterly recovered from the disease. Here is a proposition to put 
& man permanently upon the pension roll without an examina- 
tion by a physician. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. He has been examined, I will say to the 
Senator. 
Mr. HOWELL. He has been examined heretofore, but that 


would not make any difference. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He is in the hospital now. 
to periodic examinations, 

Mr. HOWELL. What hospital? 

Mr. SHEPARD. The Fitzsimons Hospital at Denver, where 
he is uvder constant supervision and subject to regular exam- 
ination. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, he is now in a hospital 
owned by the Government? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He is allowed to remain there only until 
the 10th of March, when he must leave. We have requested 


He is subject 


that his leave be extended from time to time, hoping that we 
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could get the bill through Congress. We can not keep him 
there after the 10th of March. Then he will be thrown out 
on his own resources, and he is without resources and afflicted 
with a fatal disease. 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand it, he has a family and his 
father is a practicing physician in Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. While his father is a practicing physician 
he is a poor man. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have no objection to aiding the young man 
temporarily, but I do not think he ought to be put permanently 
upon the pension roll at his age under such circumstances, 
because if we are going to begin the practice with this young 
man there will be no end to it. There are three midshipmen 
for each Senator and each Member of the House of Representa. 
tives at Annapolis, and there are a certain number every year 
who are dropped for physical disability. If we are going to 
begin to pension these young men we shall have a very long 
pension list in a very short period of time. I think that some- 
thing ought to be done for the young man in this case, but I do 
not believe he ought to be put on the pension roll permanently. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Objection was made to placing 
him upon the retired list, and the suggestion was offered that 


he be pensioned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would it not be possible, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Texas, 
to draft an amendment isaking this young man amenable to 
the World War veterans’ act with respect to his disability? 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, why not make all men eli- 
gible who have been dropped for disability from the Naval 
Academy and the Military Academy? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 1 ask for a vote on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How much does it provide? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Fifty dollars a month. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If that is all we can get now, let us vote 
on it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am willing to agree to that, provided the 
pension is limited to a period of years—say, five years—and 
then he can come back here if he still needs help; but in placing 
the young man at his age on the permanent pension roll I 
believe we are making a mistake. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us pass the bill, or else we shall have 
the evening go by without accomplishing anything at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. If we provide for this case, I shall have to 
come here at once and ask for aid in the cases of young men 
from my city. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall not permit this case to become a prece- 
dent. I shall pass on each case on its own merits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOWELL. I move as an amendment to the amendment 
that the pension be limited to a period of five years. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well; I 

amendment as a modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
modifies his amendment. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified, which will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. Add the following at the end of the bill: 

The name of Hampton Mitchell, late midshipman at the Maval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month for a period of five years. 





accept the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will now be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 4, line 3, after the words “rate of,” to strike out “$17” 
and insert “$12,” so as to read: 


The committee amendments 


The name of Joseph C. Petres, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 17, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $30” and insert ‘ $20,” so as to read: 

The name of Edward H. Packer, late of Battery H, First Regiment 
Ohio Light Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 7, line 9, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$17” and insert “$12,” so as to read: 
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The name of James M. Smith, late of Companies B, B, and H, Signal 
Corps, United States Army, Regular Hstablishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of George E. West, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of William H,. Leroux, late of Troop H, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 22, to strike 
out: 


The name of Mathew Peterschell, late of Battery L, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $8 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 15, to strike 
out: 


The name of Vonny A. McClaren, late of Battery C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 21, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$15” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 


The name of Jesse P. Gaither, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of George W. Mead, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Vermont Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension a’ the rate 
of $20 per month, the pension to cease and determine if at any time the 
soldier's name should be placed upon the Federal employees’ retirement 
roll. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rosa Green, dependent mother of Harrison Green, late 
unassigned recruit, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 10, to.insert: 


The name of James 8S. Taylor, Nez Perce Indian war, Washington 
Territory, in 1877, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alfred Tureman, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma R. Morrison, mother of Dell A. Steen, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John T. Burriss, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month, 

The name of Nettie Marshall, widow of Robert A. Marshall, late of 
Company BE, First Regiment New Hampshire National Guard, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month addi- 
tional for each minor child until they, respectively, attain the age of 16 
years, 

The name of Carl Enevoldsen, late of the United States Coast Guard, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lucy A. Tennery, widow of Edwin F. Tennery, late of 
Captain Sublett’s company, Powell’s battalion, Missouri Mounted Vol- 
unteers, Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura Barker, adopted mother of Frank 8. Hicks, 
Troop A, Twelfth Regiment United States Cavalry, Spanish-American 
War, and pay her a pensien at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alexander Lewis, formerly of Troop K, Ninth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Eldoris Y. Green, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 
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The name of Cyrus G. Fox, late of U. 8. S. Herverd, United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James Shaughnessy, formerly of the United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of John Gaughan, late of Company F, Bighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
month. 

The name of Margarete Weidlich, widow of Robert Weidlich, late of 
Troop I, Kighth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month additional for the 
minor child until it attains the age of 16 years. 

The name of Thomas Glynn, late of Company C, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Ute campaign, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Solomon Johnson, late of Troop D, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Florence G. Brooks, widow of Lewis A. Brooks, late of 
Company H, Twentieth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, and $6 additional per 
month for each minor child under 16 years of age until they, respec- 
tively, attain the age of 16 years. 

The name of Annie R. C. Owen, widow of William Otway Owen, late 
a colonel in the United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $75 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Hogan, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month. 

The name of Virginia Whiting, mother of Samuel B. Whiting, late 
of Company A, Fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Francis W. Mudd, late of United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $6 per month, 

The name of Luke H. Morris, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. ; 

The name of Charles A. Swartz, late of Company B, Third Regl- 
ment Ohio Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel J. Newell, late of General Custer’s Black Hills 
expedition, 1874, and of General Terry's Sioux expedition, 1876, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of James A. Partain, late of Sixth Wagon Company, 
Third Division, quartermaster train, United States Army, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William Sylvester Bartlett, late of Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Robert Blake, late of Company G, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 
per month. 

The name of Grace I. Kunkle, widow of Henry Kunkle, late of 
Company L, Sixth Regiment Ohio Infantry, Spanish-American War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month and $6 per month 
for each of the dependent children up to 16 years of age. 

The name of Martha E. Tilghman, widow of Richard A. Tilgham, 
late landsman, United States ship Gettysburg, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Nicholas G. Penfound, late of Company I, Third Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Malvina White, former widow of Hardy C. Dixon, 
late of Company A, First Regiment North Carolina 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Swift Horse, widow of Adam Swift Horse, late 
of Troop L, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John G. Slate, late of One hundred and sixth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $6 per month. 

The name of John F. Joyce, late of Company H, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nelson E. Bucknam, who served in the Virginius expedi- 
tion in 1873-74, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Charles V. Barr, late of Company I, One hundred and 
fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $10 per month, 

The name of Myra Burnham, dependent mother of Henry 8S. Burn- 
ham, late of the Marine Corps of the United States, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary R. Nichols, widow of Allie M. Nichols, late of 
Company H, Nineteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


Volunteers, and 


pen- 
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The name of John 8S. Truscott, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month 

The vuame of William D. Wood, late of Troop G, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of John F. Mossberg, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $60 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Lovelady, late of Captain Goff's Company 
K, Washington Territory Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a 
pension’ at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Arthur L. Williams, late of Company H, Twelfth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Walter 8. Cargill, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Texas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Martha E. Jones, dependent mother, of John T. Jones, 
late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Louise Schmit, widow of Albert Schmit, alias Hugo 
Maier, late of Company H, Twenty-third Regiment United States 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Almon 8S. Hortop, late of Troop M, Third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $6 per month. 

The name of Evaline Blair, widow of Uriah Blair, late of Company 
C, Powell’s battalion, Missouri Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add at the end of the bill the 
following: 


The name of Ella M. Pitts, dependent mother of Royal Harry Pitts, 
late of Company C, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add the following at the end of 
the bill: 


The name of John Moursette, scout, United States Army, and pay bim 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the committee 
amendments, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few moments ago we passed a 
bill appropriating over $12,000,000 for certain widows of soldiers 
of the Civil War. I am making no comments now upon that 
measure. I only want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that we are appropriating this year for the Pension Bureau 
and for the Veterans’ Bureau nearly $800,000,000. Next year 
we will appropriate, in my opinion, more than $800,000,000, and 
within five years we will be appropriating more than $1,000,- 
000,000 per annum, 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] three or four years 
ago, in commenting upon some of these expenditures, indicated, 
and I think he was correct, that we would spend within the 
next 50 years nearly $100,000,000,000 growing out of the World 
War. We are exceedingly liberal and generous. 

Some American people and some of our friends here seem to 
think that Congress is not liberal in dealing with the World 
War veterans and the pensioners of other wars. When it is 
recalled that we will appropriate this year nearly $800,000,000, 
almost as much as it cost to run the entire Government in 1916, 
it is obvious that the Congress is generous in dealing with these 
cases, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call attention to the fact that we are al- 
most, if not quite, as liberal to those who stayed behind, because 
we are pensioning, in the way of tax refunds, the profiteers of 
the war something like $800,000,000 or $400,000,000 a year. Our 
liberality is not confined to the soldiers. It applies just the 
Same way to the profiteers of the country. 

Mr. KING. I do not care to be diverted to a discussion of 
that matter. I only desire to say that many of the appropria- 
tions for refunds of taxes to which the Senator refers have 
been as the result of judgments rendered by the courts, which 
the Congress must, of course, satisfy. 2 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, a very small proportion. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. I can only say that some taxes were 


collected illegally and that some of the refunds have been just. 
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That some have been improper I am inclined to believe. I sup- 
ported the able Senator from Tennessee in the gallant fight 
which he made to require some of the refunds to be adjudicated 
or passed upon by some appropriate officer of the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator said $700,000.- 
000 or $800,000,000 had been appropriated for the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the pensioners of other wars. Will he separate 
the items? 

Mr. KING. We appropriated this year over $200,000,000 just 
for the Pension Bureau. I am told by one of the officers of 
the Veterans’ Bureau that the Budget for next year contem- 
plates $590,000,000, and it is not yet completed, and I have 
not any doubt that it will exceed $600,000,000 for the next year, 
Every bill presented here which makes demands upon the 
Treasury of the United States is responded to, and there seems 
to be but little effort made, and I say that not by way of 
criticism, by this branch of Congress, and, of course, it would 
be unparliamentary to refer to the other branch of Congress, 
to try to protect the Treasury against the demands made not 
only for pensions and bounties and rewards but for many other 
purposes and demands made upon the Treasury of the United 
States. I only call attention to this to show that Congress is 
exceedingly liberal. It is not parsimonious, as so many people 
affect to believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
be reported to the Senate as amended? 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. NORBECK. I ask that there may be inserted in the 
Recorp a brief statement on the Ella M. Pitts case, which I send 
to the desk. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
inserted in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 4621. Ella M. Pitts, of 32 Orchard Terrace, Burlington, Vt., is the 
dependent mother of Royal Harry Pitts, who enlisted May 3, 1898, in 
Company C, Second Massachusetts Infantry, and was honorably dis- 
charged November 8, 1898. The soldier died June 3, 1899. He was 
never pensioned. The mother’s claim was rejected by the Bureau of 
Pensions February 24, 1927, on the ground that the soldier’s death from 
epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis could not be considered in any man- 
ner due to his military service in line of duty, and claimant has no 
title to pension as the dependent mother. 

Claimant is 70 years of age. 

She owns no property and has no income except $5 per week for her 
services singing in a church. It is shown by evidence on file that the 
soldier is the son of the claimant and Julius W. Pitts, who died in 
November, 1926. Prior to her husband’s death, who was an invalid, 
she kept roomers and boarders until her health failed, and she is no 
longer able to aid in her support by any gainful occupation. Medical 
evidence shows that she is disabled in her limbs by reason of arthritis 
deformans and high blood pressure. 

The committee recommends that she be allowed a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month, 


CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND CAPT. CHARLES G. 
DOBBINS 


The bill (H. R. 13148) for the relief of the Charlotte Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disburs- 
ing officer, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to cancel the indebtedness of the Charlotte 
Chamber of Commerce to the United States in the amount of $8,146.53, 
raised upon the books of the General Accounting Office by reason of an 
unauthorized payment made by Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army dis- 
bursing officer, in connection with a lease dated September 1, 1917, at 
an annual rental of $1 by the said chamber of commerce to the United 
States of land for occupation as Camp Greene, N. C., which lease was 
renewed for the period July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, but payment 
was made in the amount of $8,146.58 to the chamber of commerce for 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1919, and by it to the owners of the 
site, and the necessary credit in said amount is authorized to be made 
in the accounts of Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing officer. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HARRY CADEN 


The bill (S. 4754) to allow credits in the accounts of Harry 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows; 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed, in the settlement of the accounts of 
Harry Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, to allow credit in the sum of $1,330 now standing as 
disallowances in said accounts on the books of the General Accounting 
Office and representing alleged liquidated damages which the Comp- 
troller General has held should have been deducted from payments 
made to contractors. 


The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN 8. CARROLL 


The bill (H. R. 6006) for the relief of John S. Carroll was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. 
tion of the bill. It seems to be the purpose to give a utility man 
the retirement privilege. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. 
very old and very humble but very faithful servant of the 
Government. He has served, it appears, for over 50 years. 
He is a very aged man. His case presumably was considered 
by the House committee, and presumably the House understood 
the merits of the matter. I assure the Senator from Utah that 
our Committee on Naval Affairs very carefully considered it. 
I think I am warranted in saying that the committee was 
unanimous in reporting the bill favorably. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the committee gave it due con- 
sideration, but I am quite at a loss to understand why retire- 
ment privileges should be given to a utility man. If he was an 
officer, he might, by reason of his long service, be entitled to 
retirement. If he was a private and served 50 years, or if he 
were a warrant officer and served for a similar length of time, 
he would be entitled to certain retirement privileges. I am 
not sure of the exact amount he would receive, but he seems 
not to come within either of those two categories, and I was 
wondering upon what theory he was to be placed upon the 
retirement list. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will have the goodness 
to look at the bill, he will see the manner in which we seek to 
recognize his long service; and it meets, I think, with the sug- 
- gestion of opposition made by the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. We felt in the committee, may I say to 
the Senator from Utah, that a man who had served as head 
waiter at the midshipmen’s mess for 50 years was well entitled 
to a pension. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to a pension. The question 
I have raised is with reference to retirement. I have not the 
slightest objection, in view of his long and faithful services, 
to giving him a pension, in view of the pension system now in 
vogue, to which I am opposed. I am in favor of, pensions 
for those who are found to have sustained disability, but I 
am opposed to a mere service pension. If the Senator desires 
to offer an amendment to give him a pension as we would 
pension others, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill ‘will go over. 


SADIE KLAUBER 


The bill (S. 5232) for the relief of Sadie Klauber was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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This woman was married to an ex-service man in New York 
on April 14, 1921. The very next day he left and went to the 
veterans’ hospital at Fort Bayard. That was April 15, 1921. 
She followed him there in July of that year and took employ- 
ment in the veterans’ hospital as a nurse in the ward dealing 
with advanced cases of tuberculosis. She was employed there 
from July, 1921, until June, 1925, or practically four years. 
During all that time she was engaged in the work of spraying 
the throats of the tubercular patients. Her health failed her 
and she contracted tuberculosis, and was compensated by the 
the employees’ compensation commission for some few months, 
when the commission discontinued her compensation on the 
theory that-she may have contracted it from her husband. 

The record shows, by five affidavits of men in the hospital, 
that during all of that time the couple occupied separate quar- 
ters, he with the patients and she with the female employees. 


| There are statements in the report from five doctors to the 


) | effect, 
President, John 8S. Carroll is a 


with an- amendment, in line 5, page 1, to strike out the words | 
“during her natural life” and insert “so long as she continues | 


to suffer with tuberculosis,” 


2 1 


and in line 7, after the word | 


“month,” insert the words “from and after April 16, 1926,” so | 


as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Sadie Klauber, so long as she continues to suffer with 
tuberculosis, the sum of $60 per month from and after April 16, 1926, 
as compensation for permanent physical disability resulting from disease 
contracted in line of duty while employed in the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 55, Fort Bayard, N. Mex. Such monthly payments 
shall be paid through the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will not the 
Senator who reported the bill explain why we should compen- 
sate this person for the disease? 

Mr. BRATTON. I will explain to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he wiJl hear me a moment. 


in substance, that it is their belief that she in all 
probability contracted the disease in line of duty. The sugges- 
tion that she contracted it from her husband is impossible. 
She was living separate and apart from him. She was daily 
spraying the throats of the ex-service men. The report shows 
that that is a very perilous occupation. To say that she may 
have contracted it from her husband is impossible. The possi- 
bility of contracting it from the ex-service men seems to be 
very reasonable. 

I think it is a remarkable case justifying the consideration 
of Congress, and I hope the bill will pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the amount? 

Mr. BRATTON. Sixty dollars a month. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR, by unanimous consent, presented the follow- 
ing notices, which were ordered to be filed: 


I give notice that when the second deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
17291) comes before the Senate that I will move to suspend paragraph 
3 of Rule XVI, prohibiting general legislation on appropriation bills, 
and offer at the appropriate place the following amendment: 

“To enable the Secretary of War to be on a fair basis in securing 
current gencrated at Muscle Shoals, Ala., the sum of $2,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated to be used by the Secretary at his discretion for 
building transmission lines from Muscle Shoals to such point, or points, 
as he may select.” 

I give notice that when the second deficiency bill comes up that I 
will move to suspend Rule XVI, paragraph 3, prohibiting general legis- 
lation on appropriation bills, and offer the following amendment : 

Amendment to be offered to second deficiency appropriation bill (H. R, 
17291) by Mr. McKELLAR: 

“ Provided further, 'The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
use any funds at his disposal for river and harbor work not exceeding 
$200,000 for the purpose of making investigations and borings to ascer- 
tain and report to the Congress the feasibility of building a dam on 
Clinch River at Cove Creek, Tenn., and in the event the Federal Power 
Commission shall issue either a permit or a license to any private com- 
pany under the Federal power act, such company shall repay to the 
United States the money so expended by the Secretary of War.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Mr. MAYFIELD asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) proposing an amendment to the 
Counstitution of the United States relative to intrastate com- 
merce, which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PICATINNY ARSENAL, N. J. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President a short time ago there 
was passed over temporarily, at the suggestion of one or two 
Senators, Order of Business No. 1539, in order that a House 
bill which is a duplicate of this Senate bill might be looked up, 
and a motion made to substitute it for the Senate bill. I send 
a copy of the House bill to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent to discharge the committee from the 
further consideration of the Senate bill, and consider this bill, 
House bill 17111, to authorize an appropriation to rehabilitate 
the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, in view of the frightful explo- 
sion that took place at this arsenal, I should like to ask why 
it should be rebuilt? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No explosion took place at this arsenal. 
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Mr. BRUCE. It was in this neighborhood. 
mark near Picatinny? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. If the Senator will permit me to 
explain, the Lake Denmark naval storage depot, at which a very 
large accumulation of high explosives and shells was stored, 
“let go,” as they say, and the concussion and shock due to that 
explosion tumbled down the buildings at the Army’s Picatinny 
Arsenal. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it proposed to store any explosives at Pica- 
tinny—I mean, on a large scale? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was not a storage depot; it was a 
manufacturing establishment, largely devoted to the manufac- 
ture of small-arms ammunition for the Army. There is no ob- 
jection from the people of New Jersey to the restoration and 
rebuilding of this ruined arsenal. The State of New Jersey 
has a very carefully devised code governing the storage and 
handling of explosives, and is entirely willing, as I understand— 
it has been so represented to me by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epcge], and also through the War Department—that 
the Picatinny Arsenal, which is a manufacturing plant that has 
never been used to store vast quantities of high explosives, 
should be rebuilt and replaced in operation. 

Mr. BRUCE. The reason why I asked the Senator the 
question is because sometime ago the President stated to me 
and to other citizens of Baltimore that the policy of the ad- 
ministration would be to move high explosives of every sort 
from the vicinage of great urban communities to remote points, 
in sparsely settled territory; and we are at the present time 
in a fearful state of apprehension that we may have a dreadful 
explosion at Curtis Bay, within the limits of Baltimore City, 
where there are $125,000,000 worth of high explosives, includ- 
ing T. N. T. and what not. That is the reason why I asked 
the Senator the question; but if this arsenal is to be rebuilt 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think those are Navy stores, I may say 
to the Senator. The Naval Committee has recommended the 
purchase of a property in Nevada, and to that place will be 
taken all of these high explosives from the region of Baltimore. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. I am quite familiar with the situation. As the 
Senator from New York has stated, the Picatinny Arsenal is 
not, in the strict sense of the word, a storage arsenal. It is a 
manufacturing plant. As a matter of fact, long before the war 
this plant was established—20 years ago, as I recall—and I 
think due to the scientific development there the manufacture of 
smokeless powder was practically inaugurated. They have been 
manufacturing small-arms ammunition there for many years. 
The people of that neighborhood have no objection whatever to 
the rehabilitation of the manufacturing plant, and that is 
exactly what the appropriation is for. 

Mr. BRUCE. Do they propose to manufacture any T. N. T. 
or tetral there? 

Mr. EDGE. They propose to manufacture smokeless powder 
and small-arms ammunition. I might say, as a business propo- 
sition, that while the explosion at Lake Denmark, because of 
the proximity of the Army arsenal, did destroy some of the 
buildings, to-day the Government of the United States has prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 or more invested there. 
This appropriation is for the purpose of rebuilding those partly- 
destroyed plants, for the purpose of continuing the manufacture 
of powder and small-arms ammunition. 

Mr. PRUCE. The Senator is aware that the storage of large 
quantities of smokeless powder may be a source of great 
danger? 

Mr. EDGE. It is not stored there in great quantities at all. 
I have already introduced an amendment for the removal of 
storage of high explosives to the places that have been estab- 
lished by the Government for the purpose; but this is quite a 
different activity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. How much appropriation does it carry? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is an authorization of 
$2,134,000, which is the estimated cost of restoring the buildings 
that were shaken down by the explosion next door. The plant 
to-day is utterly idle. It is just a waste of money to keep it in 
that condition. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but I think it is better to have a plant in 
one of these populous communities absolutely idle than to have 
it stored with explosives, 


Is not Lake Den- 





Is there objection to the con- 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I have given the facts to the Senator 
from Maryland. The State of New Jersey has no objection 
The communities around it have no objection. The War De. 
partment recommends it; the Director of the Budget recom. 
mends it; and if we are to have the Picatinny Arsenal, let us 
have it. If not, let us not have-it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that if I am opposed to this it is because I think 
that now that we are no longer living in a state of war there 
ought to be an entirely different policy adopted by the Gov- 
ernment in relation to high explosives. We have stored within 
the limits of our city $125,000,000 worth of high explosives— 
T. N. T., tetral, and what not—and if they were all exploded at 
-~ a a large part of the whole city of Baltimore would be 
aid flat. 

Mr. BORAH. I object to the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard, and the 
House bill goes to the calendar. The Secretary will state the 
next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho with- 
holds his objection for a few minutes while I ask the Senator 
from Maryland—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
objected. 

Mr. EDGE. I have just asked the Senator from Idaho’if he 
would withhold his objection for a minute while I answered 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to passing the bill, but 
I have objection to discussing it all night. 

Mr. EDGE. One minute, in answer to the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BORAH. KH we will vote on the bill, I have no objection. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator from Maryland withdraw 
his objection? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Maryland is not saying any- 
thing, so let us vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 17111) to authorize 
an appropriation to rehabilitate the Picatinny Arsenal in New 
Jersey. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The corresponding Senate bill 
is indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: Mr. President, I suggest that 
we revert to House bill 17111. The Senator from New York has 
just explained that bill to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will advise the Sen- 
ator that the bill has passed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I hope I shall be permitted to say that 
it was irregularly passed, because it was passed right in the 
teeth of my objection, which I asserted in as clear and strong 
terms as I could. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to advise 
the Senator that the Chair, in a rather loud tone of voice, in- 
quired whether there was objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I had objected. I will say that while I 
deplore such irregularity of procedure on the part of the Senate 
I cheerfully acquiese in the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next bill on the calendar. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to submit 
a report from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I object to its being received, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
objects. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


CLAIMS FOR PERSONAL INJURIES, ETC. 


The bill (H. R. 10456) for the payment of claims for pay, 
personal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes, incident 
to the operation of the Army, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REPORTS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
Mr. McNARY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry, to which were referred the following 
bills, reported them each without amendment: 
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Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station; and 

A bill (H. R. 16350) to provide for the collection and publi- 
cation of statistics of tobacco by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, since no objection 
wus made to submitting those reports, I ask again to present 
the report from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. JONES of Washingtoh. 
partial in his objections and not allow one to go in and object 
to others. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
sistently all day. 
every moment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
were submitted and accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objects 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I announced to-day 
that I was instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary to 
present to the Senate four bills, including a bill 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment—including a bill 
for an. acditional circuit judge for the second judicial circuit; 
but. in view of the attitude taken by the Senator from Wis- 
cousin, I shall not offer them. 

NATIVES OF BORONGAN, SAMAR, P. I. 


The bill (H. R. 15252) to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, P. I., for rental of houses oecupied by the 
United States Army during the years 1900 to 1903 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, the four bills now being sub- 
mitted—the one just passed I will not refer to, because it has 
been passed—are all Army bills, recommended by the Secre- 
tary of War. As to the second one, I will state that during the 
expedition in Samar the Government used the properties of 
various individuals—took them over as places to be occupied 
by the soldiers in that expedition—and the War Department 
wants to pay them for the properties at a value that they 
consider fair. That is the sum total of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 

The bill (H. R. 15253) for the relief of certain officers and 
former officers of the Army of the United States was consid- 
ered us in Committee of the Whole 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. President, I have objected con- 
It is impossible for me to remain on the floor 


The Senator from Wisconsin 





ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request for consideration of the alien 
property bill at an evening session to-morrow. 

I ask unanimous consent that not later than 6 o'clock to- 
morrow evening the Senate’ take a recess until 8 o'clock 
to-morrow evening, and that at 8 o’clock it proceed to the con- 
sideration of the alien property bill, H. R. 15009, and continue 
in session until 11 o’clock, unless the bill is sooner disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator propose that we shall have 
finished with the reorganization act? 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I believe the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will find that under the order we 
are proceeding with it is not in order to transact any business 
except the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. ENED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I make this re- 
quest exactly as it was made last night for the evening session 
which we are having now. I take it that everybody here wants 
to see the alien property bill passed, and that we want to do it 
in such a way that it will not be used to the disadvantage of 
other bills. I do hope that the Senate will see fit to agree to 
this unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suggest, if that is done, that the public 
buildings bill be associated with the alien property bill in the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would only aid us in expediting some of the 
business before the Senate, there would be ample time to con- 


| retary will state the next bill on the calendar. 
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sider the bill of which he now asks consideration. Accord- 
ingly, I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. The See- 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
The bill (H. R. 16058) 


ARMY 
for the 


OFFICERS 


relief of certain officers of 


| the Army of the United States was considered as in Committee 


I hope the Senator will be im- | 


of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES HAWKINS 


The bill (H. R. 4258) to credit the accounts of James Haw- 
kins, special disbursing 


agent, Department of Labor, was 
| considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


Just a moment ago two reports | 





| bill by the Senator from Illinois. 





ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN A. BINGHAM 

The bill (H. R. 531) for the relief of John A. Bingham was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire an explanation of this 
There seems to have been a 
good deal of negligence in that case. 

Mr. DENEEN. The appropriation involved is $500. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. DENEEN. The fermer Postmaster General held that 
the theft occurred because of carelessness of the postmaster in 
not locking the door. On new investigation it appeared that 
the money was taken while the postmaster and his assistants 
were trying to save the building from destruction during a 
storm, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

INTEREST ON CERTAIN FOREIGN DRAPTS 

The bill (S. 4388) fer the relief of certain claimants for 
interest arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable 
transfers of the American Embassy at Constantinople between 
December 23. 1915, and April 21, 1917, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Is there objection to the con- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the individuals and corpora 
tions, or their attorneys in fact in the United States, listed in the 
report of March 24, 1926, of the Secretary of State to the President, 
as set forth in Senate Document No. 86 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, the amounts specified therein, representing interest at 
4% per cent on drafts drawn on and cable transfers sent by the 
American Embassy in Constantinople between December 23, 1915, and 
April 21, 1917, payment of which was deferred, and amounting to a 
total sum of $108,971.12: Provided, That no payment hereunder shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury, except at the direction of 
the Secretary of State: Provided further, That full authority ts hereby 
vested in the Secretary of State to determine, in his discretion, whether 
payment in whole or in part should be made, withheld, or deferred. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LIEUT. COMMANDER GARNET HULINGS, UNITED STATES NAVY 

The bill (H. R. 3253) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Garnet Hulings. United States Navy, was considered as in Com 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

A. B. CAMERON 

The bill (H. R. 8278) for the relief of A. B. Cameron 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

IMMUNITY TO CERTAIN WITNESSES 

The bill (S. 5770) granting immunity to certain witnesses 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

ADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN ACCOUNTS 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing the Comp- 
troller of the United States to correct an error made in the 
adjustment of the account between the State of New York and 
the United States, adjusted under the authority contained in the 


was 
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act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), appropriated for 
in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906, was announced as 
next in. order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, was an objection 
made to the consideration of Senate bill 5770? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I objected to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I engage the attention of 
the Senator? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly; but, to be perfectly frank, I do not 
think the Senator’s explanation is likely to have the slightest 
effect on my mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator feel that he is 
fully advised about the matter? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do; absolutely. I think that bill could be 
very readily perverted to the purposes of the grossest tyranny, 
and I strongly suspect that it is part of a general system of 
tyranny of which I so often have had occasion to complain on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to say to the Senator that 
the bill simply makes general the law which is now found in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission act, the Federal Trade 
Commission act, and the act in relation to the procedure of 
congressional committees. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; it grants immunity to the bootlegger at 
the expense of his patron; it grants immunity to the servant 
at the expense of his master—to one relation at the expense of 
another. 

Severat SENATORS. Regular order! 

Mr. EDWARDS. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no choice in the 
matter. The regular order is demanded. The regular order 
is the consideration of House Joint Resolution 207. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I address myself 
to that matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am sure, from the statement the 
Senator from Maryland has just made, that he has misappre- 
hended the purpose of the bill. It grants immunity to no 
one. It simply provides——— 

Mr. EDWARDS. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has stated that the 
regular order is House Joint Resolution 207, and the Senator 
from Montana states that he is addressing himself to that 
measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The bill grants immunity to no 
one. It simply provides that a witness is not excused—— 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It simply provides that a witness 
is not excused from testifying upon the ground that his evi- 
dence may tend to incriminate him, but that that testimony 
shall not be used against him in case prosecution is instituted 
aguinst him. No immunity is granted anyone for any offense. 
It simply denies him the opportunity to use his constitutional 
privilege for the purpose of shielding some one else. No im- 
munity is granted to him at all. The designation is quite 
misleading. 

Mr. BRUCE. Iam very sorry, but my objections to that bill 
are absolutely insurmountable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 207? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New York 
for an explanation. As I understand this joint resolution, the 
matter is about a hundred years of age. I should like a little 
explanation as to its antiquity. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this joint resolution has 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary after investi- 
gation by a subcommittee of which the Senator from Idaho 
{[Mr. Boran] and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveEr- 
MAN] were members. Here is the situation in general: 

All those States which advanced moneys to the Federal Goy- 
ernment in this category have been settled with. Their claims 
have been paid—notably, as I recollect, the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 

The auditor of the Federal Government in settling with Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland adopted a rule for computing the 
amount of the claim—the amount of money owed by the Federal 
Government to those respective States. The State of New 
York has a similar claim, with exactly the same merit behind 
it, but she has never been settled with in accordance with the 
method of computing adopted by the Federal Government in 
settling with Pennsylvania and Maryland. This joint resolution 
is to authorize the Comptroller General—— 

Mr. BORAH. To make the same settlement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To reopen the case and make the same 
settlement with respect to New York as has been done with the 
other States. 
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Mr. BORAH. At that time it was understood that the sett}o- 
ment was made in accordance with general plans of the Goy- 
ernment in settling that class of claims. Afterwards the Goy- 
ernment established another method of computing and sett|oq 
with Delaware and Pennsylvania on that basis. This joint 
resolution is to enable New York to have the settlement on the 
same basis under which the Government made the settlemen; 
with Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING. Does it bear interest? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How much does it involve? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the coy- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, but I want to ask the Senator 
from New York if he is sure that there is no interest drawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, while the Senator is look. 
ing for that may I ask the Senator from Idaho whether there 
was any difference of opinion in the committee, or was there x 
unanimous report? 

Mr. BORAH. There was no difference of opinion that | 
now recall. I am sure there was not in the subcommittee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I reported the measure {o 
the full committee, and I do not think there was any difference 
of opinion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The interest that is to be paid is ex- 
actly the same as was paid to the other States, computed on the 
same basis. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
volved? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I gather from the computations 
made and recited in the report, the balance due to the State of 
New York on February 16, 1923, was $398,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this joint resolution? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I hare just come into the 
Chamber. Does this include interest on the original debt? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; as has been done in the case of the 
other States, on exactly the same basis. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As a general proposition, the Federal Goy- 
ernment does not pay interest. When did this claim originate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the War of 1812. 

Mr. BORAH. There is an exhaustive report by the Com)- 
troller General, which is embraced in the report of the com. 
mittee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I do not find here a copy 
of the joint resolution. I do find a copy of the report. I have 
not had time to read it, however. 

I just want to say that this is a claim, as I understand, more 
than 100 years old. If it is a just claim, of course it should 
be paid. I am not rising to object. I have risen simply to say 
that practically every State in the Union is interested in a bil! 
I have introduced. It has been favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Claims, has a unanimous report from the subcommit- 
tee, and a unanimous report from the full committee. That 
claim is not one-half so old as is the claim in the measure now 
pending. Several Senators from time to time have objected to 
the consideration of my measure. I have risen simply to say 
that it is my idea that whenever a committee seriously and care 
fully considers a bill, that bill is entitled to be considered by the 
Senate in open session, when matters in controversy may be 
thrashed out on the floor. 

I have been in the Senate several years, and I have never 
objected to any bill being considered in this body. It is not my 
purpose to object now, but I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that the bill to which I have referred comes before this 
body with a unanimous report from the committee, practically 
every State in the Union is interested in it, twenty-odd States, 
through their legislatures, have adopted resolutions authorizing 
the governor or some other State official to take the necessary 
steps in order to have taxes that were illegally collected from 
the States returned to the States and to individuals in the 
States; yet objection is heard to that bill. 

I simply wanted to get it in the Recorp that the bill which I 
have advocated is unanimously favored by the committee, it is 
favored by most of the States of the Union, and I do feel that 
it should be considered by the Senate. I am rising now simply 
to give notice that later on, if possible, I shall bring the bill 
before the Senate for its consideration. I do not object to the 
consideration of this joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 207? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, 


Can the Senator say how much is in- 








The amendment was, on page 2, after line 5, to insert the fol- 
lowing: : 

Be it resolved further, That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to restate and 
readjust the claim of the State of North Carolina for and on account 
of advances and expenditures made by said State in the War of 1812 
to 1815, and in so doing he shall adopt and apply the so-called Mary- 
jiand rule as set forth in the act of Congress of March 3, 1857 (11 
p. 229). 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York about what amount is involved? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The estimate, principal, and interest, if 
the claim is paid on the same basis as other States have been 
paid, is $898,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with this joint resolution the reports of 
the Comptroller General upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the reports were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Stat, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 16, 1923, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Sir: There was received by letter of December 6, 1922, from the Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate, resolution of the Senate of the 
United States No. 378, passed December 6, 1922, in which the Comp- 
troller General of the United States is “ requested and directed to 
reexa.nine and restate the account of the State of New York, for which 
appropriation was made by the act of Congress approved February 27, 
1906 (34 Stat. 29), om the basis of like claims of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, with the same force and effect as though appropriation there- 
for had not been made and accepted by said State, and report to the 
the result of such statement.” In compliance therewith report 
is made as follows: 


Senate 


The resolution specifically requires the restatement to be “ on the basis 
of like claims of Pennsylvania and Delaware.” The claims of Pennsyl- 
vania were stated on the basis of computing interest according to what 
is known as thé Maryland rule, as directed by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury upon request of him by Pennsylvania for revision of the set- 
tlement made by the auditor for the War Department. The auditor 
ipplied the Maryland rule in the settlement of the Delaware claim. 
Similar action as te the settlement of the claims of New York in 1905 
not taken for the reason no request for revision was made of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury until 1910, and was thus not 
within the statutory period of one year. Reconsideration of the claim 
auditor was denied under the rule effective at the time that 
appropriation for the clatm having been made it must be regarded as a 

al settlement of the matter by Congress. The situation may be stated 
detail, as follows: 

rhe account of the State of New York to be reexamined and restated 
in accordance with the present resolution is the claim settled by the 
Auditor for the War Department by which $118,585.84 was allowed 
the State by settlement No. 29790, dated June 30, 1905, under the 
provisions of the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. 777), as follows: 
‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
resetile and readjust all claims of the States of New York, Penn- 


wis 


requested 


by the 


in more 


to 


sylvania, and Delaware for and on account of advances and expendi- 
tures made by said {tates in the War of 1812 to 1815 with Great 
Britain; and in computing interest on said advances the Secretary of 


the Treasury shall apply the same rule as that which was applied in 
the settlement of the like claims of the State of Maryland under the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved the 3d day of March, 1857.” 
The act of authorizing the settlement with the State of 
Maryland referred to in the foregoing act is the act of March 3, 1857 
(11 Stat. 229), and reads: 
12. That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authortzed and directed to reexamine the account 


Congress 


* SEc. 


between the United States and the State of Maryland, as the same 
was, from time to time, adjusted under the act passed on the 13th 
May, 1826, entitled ‘An act authorizing the payment of interest due 


to the State of Maryland,’ and on such reexamination to assume the 
sums expended by the State of Maryland for the use and benefit of 
the United States and the refunded and repaid by the United 


States to the said State, and the times of such payments as being 


sums 
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same has heretofore been passed 
the calculation of interests due 


correctly stated in the account as the 
at the Treasury Department; but in 
under the act aforesaid the following rules shall be observed, to wit: 
Interest shal] be calculated up to the time of any payment made. To 
this interest the payment shall be first applied, and if it exceed the 
interest due, the balance shafM be applied to diminish the principal; 
if the payment fall short of the interest, the balance of interest shall 
not be added to the principal so as to produce interest. Second, interest 
shall be ailowed the State of Maryland on such sums only on which 
the said State either paid interest or lost interest by the transfer of 
an interest-bearing fund.” 

The settlements of the claims of the States of New York and Dela- 
ware by the Auditor for the War Department under the act of February 
24, 1905, were accepted at that time by said States. But the State 
of Pennsylvania applied June 19, 1905, to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury for a revision of the settlement of its claim as allowed by the 


Auditor for the War Department June 15, 1905, in the sum of 
$16,966.64. Upon said revision the comptroller on October 6, 1905, 
certified an additional allowance to the State of Pennsylvania of 
$20,154.43. The State made application for reopening of the said last 


mentioned settlement, alleging that the amount arrived at as due the 
State was the result of a miscalculation of interest under the provisions 
of the law authorizing the settlement, whereupon the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, per decision of November 23, 1905, reconsidered the said claim 
of the State of Pennsylvania, certifying an additional allowance of 
$199,641.58 in addition to the $37,121.07 theretofore allowed by the 
auditor and the comptroller, making a total allowance to the State under 
authority of the act of February 24, 1905, the sum of $236,762.65. The 
Comptroller of the Treasury in rendering said decision set forth different 
methods of calculation for determination of the amount due the State 
of Penasylvania in accordance with the aforesaid act, and in connection 
therewith made the following statement: 

“Because differences of opinion shown to exist as to the proper 
method of ascertaining the amount due the State of Pennsylvania on 
this account, I deem it proper that when this claim is certified to Con- 
gress for an appropriation that it have before it the conflicting ecalcu- 
lations and decisions hereinabove mentioned. I will, therefore, take 
the liberty of forwarding copies of all the decisions and calculations 
hereinabove mentioned to the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives in order that such appropriation 
may be made as is right and proper under the law and facts.” 
Appropriation was made by the act of Congress approved February 

1906 (34 Stat. 29), for payment to the States of New York and 
Delaware of the amounts found due by the Auditor for the War Depart 
ment, and to the State of Pennsylvania for the amount as certified by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, supra. 

In 1910, the State of New York requested a reconsideration of the 
action of the Auditor for the War Department, setting forth certain 
reasons therefor, claiming that in accordance with decision of the 
Comptrolier of the Treasury of November 23, 1905, in the case of the 
State ‘of Pennsylvania, that the State of New York was entitled to an 
additional allowance of $316,713.07. Said application for reconsidera 
tion was denied under the ruling then in force that the accounting offi 
cers were without authority to further consider a claim after an appro 
priation therefor had been made by Congress. (See 9 Comp. Dec. 467.) 
Other applications for reconsideration were rejected by 
of the Treasury as not within his jurisdiction without authority of 
Congress to act thereon. The settlement of the claim of the State of 
Delaware did not involve the controverted questions that arose in the 
case of the States of Pennsylvania and New York. 


or 


the Comptroller 


In accordance with the “ Maryland rule,” as stated in the act of 
March 3, 1857, and as used in determining the anrounts allowed to 
and appropriated for the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware by the 
act of February 27, 1906, supra, the sums expended by the State of 
New York for the use and benefit of the United States, and the sums 
refunded and repaid by the United States to said State and the time 
of such payments, are assumed as being correctly stated as heretofore 


passed by the Treasury Department, but interest is required to be cal- 
culated up to the time of any payment made, and the payment 
required te be applied first to the discharge of interest and any balance 
to be applied against the principal, but that interest shall not be added 
to the principal to produce interest, and that the State is to be allowed 
the interest on such sums only on which the State either paid interest 
or lost interest by the transfer of an interest-bearing fund. The total 
amount expended by the State of New York for the use and benefit of 
the United States as indicated by the sums refunded and repaid by the 


in 





United States to the said State and the times of such payment under 
the provisions of the act of March 13, 1817 (3 Stat. 378) and the act 
of August 5, 1854 (19 Stat. 590), are as follows: 
ce SI UO it catia cena descent atstnemnah ami $80, 000. 00 
i tence diana a 20, 000, 00 
SL ei, Rs i ies ainiirenin deen cncicaneaeenetateinienaiinaii 25, 561. 36 
ee es Ce itietacarmeinenintininiviamnen 7 2, 948. 24 
Boi: ain), SE, SOON | CII ii cniscin caesar anabneiigs alearininicineanagenen a 6, 000, 00 
BOP. 26, 1926, TOGUMECION 4200......... conse ae 6, 615. 2 
Jan. 2, 1855, requisition 4317___.__-~.-~- ncoilan potiitnislelacnlatiabetan 11, 920. 45 
a ee 
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Further payments made to the State of New York in connection with | Principal due... ere cindiertesnmmee a $151, 054. @7 


this account are stated as follows: 

“ October 25, 1926, requisition 4927, $40,264.86, being amount of in- 
terest found due in accordance with the act of May 22, 1826 (4 Stat. 
192), 

“March 6, 1906, warrant 13041, $118,585.84, being the amount of in- 
terest found due by settlement of June 30, 1905, supra.” 

It appears from evidence on file in this office, as submitted in connec- 
tion with the claim for interest under the provisions of the act of May 
22 1826, such evidence being certificates of the presidents of the re- 
spective banks, that loans were made to the State of New York during 
the War of 1812 and interest paid thereon at the rate of 6 per cent, as 
follows: 


New York State Bank: 


July 23, 1812. ...W anne ccnenanseconscesoceseunesess $10, 000 
fate 20. 1019... nscascacnntcunsacdsaaneueee ean 15, 000 
Rue, 88. 1GRS cine catsceineitlin ical atlanta distaste talline 15, 000 
Bent, 23, 1812 cnctadwccinimennimunonann gemma 25, 000 
Mov. 20. SUIS . ....anatnemnienaneneamene 25, 000 
Oe 2 | ee ee 30, 000 

120, 000 

—_= 


Rank of New York: 








Braet. a. GD ccinticncsnasestoiientinitnladintitansiaaagiidaemiitbmininimaiiie 50, 000 
Bent. BO, 3686... nenccncecetsmsiindensenminennent name 20, 000 
a ee |) | rr 40, 000 
Ae. 20, 1B1C acc dices eeentpaininiapaanaaiiliate 180, 000 
290, 000 
——_ — 

Bank of Albany: 
Rent. 3. SRER:...«ncauentedheneedentnieaeeied: 25, 000 
et. SE 160s cusducduntsabennoed quip eesiaiens 40, 000 
65, 000 
The State is thus shown to have incurred debts during the war 


largely in excess of the amount which was reimbursed. Therefore, in 
accordance with the acts cited, the State is entitled to interest on the 
full amount which has been acknowledged by settlements and reim- 
bursed to the State as having been expended for the benefit of the 
United States at the rate of interest as paid thereon, being 6 per cent. 
In accordance with the provisions of the act cited, the time these loans 
were paid is net required to be considered, although it appears the 
State shows payments were made by issuance of certificates of stock 
bearing same rate of interest. 

In the settlement for interest under the act of May 22, 1826, the 
computation was made not from date of loans but from date of ex- 
penditures on the equated date of the expenditures in each year. In 
the seitlement under the act of February 24, 1905, the said dates as 
used in the settlement of 1826 from which to compute interest were 
used upon the assumption of doing substantial justice between the 
State and the United States. 

In accordance with the method adopted by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury in the Pennsylvania case, supra, the State having borrowed 
for war purposes largely in excess of the principal amount refunded by 
the United States, is entitled to interest on the amount thus refunded 
from the date of earliest loans of the State by which said amount was 
secured for war purposes, as follows: 


Jaly 23. BRIS. Wow Tele Disks We nnwciccnscncdkatientaasden $10, 000 
Jaly 2B; 1683, Slew Taek Bees Be ne sewn cntssntinnainn 15, 000 
Aus. 12, 2815, 2oew. TO. eee Beienncudiscmmemnsanennstim 15, BOO 
Aue. 3h. Tce, ee GE Te Bein ncemasencanseeseemmamun 50, 000 
ae ee RE A 25, 000 
Gent. 23. 2622. Mow Terk Bees Gee nunwcnctinmcckitioudiinwee 25, 000 
Nov. 23. 1812, Bank of AlBARF nnncccousccancscenscneecetesee 


40, 000 


180, 000 
As the reimbursement to the State was $151,054.07, the portion of 
the loan of November 23, 1812, which is to be used in this calculation 
is $11,054.07, which, with the preceding loans just mentioned, makes 
the total of $151,054.07 upon which interest is to be computed. 
The computation of interest in accordance with 
above set forth is as follows: 


the requirements 


$10,000 at 6 per cent from date of loan, July 23, 1812, to 


date of first payment by the United States Feb. 3, 1819— 
6 years © montas 10 Gays. (IBIS) ..w. ncn eet 
$15,000 at 6 per cent from date of loan, July 29, 1812, to 
date of first payment by the United States Feb. 3, 1819— 


$3, 916. 67 






6 years 6 months 4 days (interest) ...........-...-..-.-.-- 5, 860. 00 
$15,000 at 6 per cent from date of loan, Aug. 12, 1812, to 
date of first payment by the United States Feb. 3, 1819— 

6 years 6 months 21 days (interest) .........--..._~-.... 5, 827. 50 
$50,000 at 6 per cent from date of loan, Aug. 21, 1812, to 
date of first payment by the United States Feb. 3, 1819— 

6 years 5 months 12 days (interest) _..-._- a eae 19, 350. 00 
$25,000 at 6 per cent from date of loan of Sept. 3, 1812, 

to Feb. 3, 1819—6 years 5 months (interest) ----..--__--~ 9, 625. 00 
$25,000 at 6 per cent from date of loan of Sept. 23, 1812, 

to Feb. 3, 1819—6 years 4 months 10 days (interest) __~_~ 9, 541. 67 
$11,054.07 at 6 per cent from date of loan, Nov. 23, 1812, 

to Feb. 3, 1819—6 years 2 months 10 days (interest)._... 4, 108. 43 

Tetal interest Gue Feb. 3, 1819... ncadasemmcnadonce 58, 229. 27 





Total principal and interest due Feb. 8, 1819, date 














of first payment by United States.....-.....__. 209, 283. 34 
REO PMLA Bt 80, 000, 00 
New ‘principal... od nn eh ll els 129, 283. 34 
Interest Feb, 3, 1519, to date second payment by United 
States May 6, 1819—3 months 3 days_--_----.. —— 2, 003. 89 
131, 287. 23 
Deduct second payment by United States_...........____ 20, 000, 00 
ete CU iS sititinnsttannssc ninth nant ids 111, 287. 23 
Interest May 6, 1819, to date of third pegment by United 
States Mar. 24, 1821—1 year 10 months 18 days.....___ 12, 575. 46 
123, 862. 69 
Deduct third payment by United States_........_...____ 23, 561. 36 
ow prt ccd ciliata i eel teehee debe 100, 301. 33 
Fourth. fifth, and sixth payments by United 
States, being less than interest due, are not ap- 
lied until aggregate payments exceed interest due. 
Interest from Mar. 24, 1821, to date of seventh payment 
by United States Oct, 25, 1826—5 years 7 months 1 day. 383, 617. 66 


133, 918. 99 
Deduct total of fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh , 
payments: 


Apr. 25, 1822, fourth payment__....._.___ $2, 948, 24 
Dec. 28, 1822, fifth payment_........__ 6, . 00 
Mar. 27, 1826, sixth payment__.......____ 6, 615. 02 
Oct, 25, 1826, seventh payment__......___ 40, 264. 86 


55, 828. 12 

SOT IN eis naictitinei asin emnsirenmentn cial eetaans 78, 090. 

Eighth and ninth payments by United States 

being less than interest due, are not applied until 
aggregate payments exceed interest due. 

Interest from Oct. 25, 1826, to Feb, 16, 1923, 96 years 3 

GE, Be. Actin niaitecidhisctteinmtesanitieaiiniataaaih eeniatienines 451, 248 


.09 


529, 838. 06 


Deduct total of eighth and ninth payments: 


Jan. 2, 1855, eighth payment____.___.___ $11, 929. 45 
Mar. 6, 1906, ninth payment_____._______ 118, 585. 84 
130, 515. 29 
Balance due State of New York Feb. 16, 1923__---- 398, 823. 67 


The foregoing statement is made on the basis used by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury in the settlement of the claim of the State of Pennsy)- 
vania referred to in Senate resolution of December 6, 1922, which 
appears to leave no discretion in this office in the determination of the 
amount due the State except in accordance with the basis therein 
indicated. 

In this connection attention is properly invited to the fact that the 
State of New York is shown on the books of the Treasury Department 
to be indebted te the United States in the sum of $4,014,520.71 arising 
on account of amount deposited with said State per section 13 of the 
act of Congress approved June 23, 1836 (5 Stat. 55), amended by the 
act of October 2, 1837 (5 Stat. 201), postponing repayments until 
otherwise directed by Congress. The act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
776), authorized credit to be given the Treasurer of the United States 
for the amounts with which he had been charged on account of the 
moneys advanced to various States under the act of 1836, but provided 
that said States shall be debited with the amounts of their indebted 
ness as provided in the act of June 23, 1836, until otherwise directed 
by Congress. The debt of the State of New York is therefore carried 
on the books of the Treasury Department as an outstanding indebtedness 
of said State in accordance with the aforesaid act. Whether there 
should now be an adjustment of these respective accounts between thie 
State of New York and the United States is, of course, for the considera- 
tion and direction of the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
J. R. McCart, Comptroller General. 





Orrice of COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNitTrp STATES, 
Washington, February 27, 1923. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Sir: There was received by letter of July 24, 1922, from the Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate resolution of the Senate of the United 
States No. 324, passed July 22, 1922, in which the Comptroller General 
of the United States is requested and directed to reexamine and restate 
the account of advances and expenditures made by the State of North 
Carolina for military purposes in the War of 1812 to 1815 with Great 
Britain, computing interest on said advances and expenditures accord- 
ing to the rule which was applied in the settlement of a like account of 
the State of Maryland under provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved the 3d day of March, 1857, and which was afterwards applied 
to like claims of the States of Massachusetts, Maine (July, 1870), New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Delaware, and report to the 
Senate the result of such statement. Im compliance therewith report is 
made as follows: 
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The account of the State of North Carolina to be reexamined and 
restated in accordance with the present resolution is of loans obtained 
by the State of North Carolina for the benefit of the United States, on 
which it paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent, and payments made by 
the United States on account thereof, as follows : 








Loans: 
Oct, 31, 1814— : 
State Bank of North Carolima__._.________ $12, 500 
PE C6 De ttt tie etncend 7, 500 
I OY - SI sera ps citlstebentinines tae eniecsaentanae 7, 500 
————_ $27, 500 
Oct. 31, 1815— 
State Bank of North Carolina___...._ ~~ 22, 500 
Bank 06 GiGw. DatG. ioien ens dw cies wck 2, 500 
eR eae 12, 500 
— 37, 500 
Det ccm dnddidhnnddubindtindnennecsnelad 


Payments made by United States on account of loans: 


Sept, 17, 1600, wihesemt 206. .2 2 ees 30, 000 
| he RG ater 17, 000 
Jame, 16, 3800; Wareter Geeee. 22d keke 30, 000 
SIIIIILE TL 7h oa7h.0 cle hnesrecis enapinind Eroienndmainivaradan ata aeseidana te 4, , 000 

The act of Congress authorizing the settlement with the State of 


referred to in the resolution, is the act of March 3, 1857 (11 
Stat. 229), and reads: 

“Sec, 12. That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to reexamine the account be- 
tween the United States and the State of Maryland, as the same was, 
from time to time, adjusted under the act passed on the Pth of May, 
1826, entitled ‘An act authorizing the payment of interest due to the 
State ef Maryland,’ and on such reexamination to assume the sums 
expended by the State of Maryland for the use and benefit of the 
United States, and the sums refunded and repaid by the United States 
to the said State, and the times of such payments as being correctly 
stated in the account aS the same has beretofere been passed at the 
Treasury Department; but in the caleulation of interests due under 
the act aforesaid, the following rules shall be observed, to wit: Interest 
shall be calculated up to the time of any payment made. To this inter- 
est the payment shall be first applied, and if it exceed the interest due, 
the balance shall be applied to diminish the principal; if the payment 
fall short of the interest, the balance of interest shal] not be added to 
the principal so as to produce interest. Second, interest shall be al- 
lowed the State of Maryland on such sums only on which the said State 
either paid interest or lost interest by the transfer of an interest-bear- 
ing fund.” 

As to the application of the Maryland rule in cennection with otber 
States, see report of February 16, 1923, on resolution of the Senate of 
the United States, No. 378, passed December 6, 1922, relative to the 
aceount of the State of New York, 

The computation of interest in accordance with the requirements set 
forth is as follows: 


Maryland, 


$27,500 at 6 per cent from date of loan, Oct. 31, 1814, to 
date of first payment by the United States, Sept. 17, 
1816, 1 year 10 months 17 days__--~--~-~ i s. $3,102.91 
$37,500 at 6 per cent from date of loan, Oct. 31, 1815, to 
date of first payment by the United States, Sept. 17, 
A526, BO: memkRe AT GaGntied —ctiin dbanengeniansqces 1, 981. 
Tota) interest due Sept. 17, 1816_-.---.--__.-.--. 5, O84. 16 | 
PriitigGs "GRO .cccccecee neimwemalic watistinhhisindwchtnnn GE 000. 00 
Total principal and interest due Sept. 17, 1816, date 


70, OR84. 16 
30, 


"40, O84. 16 


of first payment by United States 


Deduct first payment 000. 00 


New principal_.__---- cone 
Interest from Sept. 17, 1816, to ‘date of ‘second ‘payment “by 
the United States on Nov. 20, 1817, 1 year 2 months 3 
GRY ch dba detiitternencwdidesnctianwSdbaditinmambiamas jilcidon 


2, 825. 93 


Total interest and principal due on Nov. 20, 1817, 
date of second payment by the United Siates—_ 
Deduct second payment by the United States_-~—- 


42,910. 09 
17, 000 00 


25, 910, 09 


Nov. 20, 1817, to date of third 
United States, June 10, 1837, 
20 days, $30,401.18, being 
greater than such third payment, which was 
$30,000, can not, under the Maryland rule, be 
applied to reduce the principal. 


New principal 
Interest from 
payment by the 
19 years 6 months 


Interest from Nov. 20, 1817, te Feb. 28, 1923, 105 years 
S metthe © GtGO. ccc cenccnwcnsmessnsancesceumeceunt 163, 656. 76 
Total interest and principal to Feb. 28, 1923_.--.. 189, 566. 85 
Deduct third payment by the United States__-....----~-- 30, 000. 00 
Balance due State of North Carolina Feb. 28, 1925__ 159, 566. 85 


The foregoing statement is made on the 
of the Treasury in the 


basis used by the Comptroller 
settlement of the claim of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania referred to in Senate resolution of July 22, 1922, and as referred 
to in Senate resolution of December 6, 1922, relative to the State of 
New York, which appears to leave no discretion in this office in the 
determination of the amount due the State, except in accordance with 
the basis therein indicated, 
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In this connection attention is properly invited to the fact that 
the State of North Carolina is shown on the books of the Treasury 
Department toe be indebted to the United States in the sum of 
$1,433,757.39, arising on account of amount deposited with said 
State per section 13 of the act of Congress approved June 23, 1836 


(5 Stat. 55), amended by the act of October 2, 1837 (5 Stat. 201), 
postponing repayments until otherwise directed by Congress. The 
act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 776), authorized credit to be given 
the Treasurer of the United States for the amounts with which 


he had been charged on account ef the moneys advanced to various 
States under the act of 1836, but provided that said States shall 
be debited with the amounts of their indebtedness as provided in 
the act of June 23, 1836, until otherwise directed by Congress. The 
debt ef the State of North Carolina is therefore carried on the books 
of the Treasury Department as an outstanding indebtedness of said 
State in accordance with the aforesaid act. Whether there should 
now be an adjustment of these respective accounts between the 
State of North Carolina and the United States is, of course, for 
the consideration and direction of the Congress. 
Respectfully, 


J. R. MeCaru, Comptroller General. 


The title was amended so as to read: “Joint rescvlution 
directing the Comptroller General of the United States to cor- 
rect an error made in the adjustment of the account between 
the State of New York and the United States, adjusted under 
the authority contained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 
Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated for in the deficiency act of 
venatunse 27, 1906, and further directing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the U nited States to restate and readjust the account 
between the State of North Carolina and the United States for 
and on account of advances and expenditures made by sxid 
State in the War of 1812 to 1815.” 

The preamble was amended on page 2, by inserting after the 
words “such award” the words “and whereas the Comptroller 
— of the United States, in response to Senate Resolution 

324, passed July 22, 1922, reported to the Senate on February 27, 
1923 (S. Dee. No. 325, 67th Cong., 4th sess.), the balance due 
the State of North Carolina on February 28, 1923.” 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, NEW YORK 


The bill (S. 4840) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and wis read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of New York, who shall reside in said district and who shall 
possess the same powers, perform the same duties, and receive the same 
compensation as the present district judge of said district; and that 
the official régidence of said judges shall not be in the same or adjoin 
ing counties. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
| Senator from New York how many district judges there are in 
| the northern district of New York? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This will make two in all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This will make a total of two. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The population is considerable? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is about two and a half million. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there has been some eriti- 


cism on this side of the Chamber regarding 
in the State of New York; but I want to say to my colleagues 
over here that this bill, introduced by the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH], is entirely acceptable to all of 
us, and I hope it will be passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


additional judges 


BERT MOORE 
The bill (S. 3882) for the relief of Bert Moore was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to Bert Moore $5,000, in full settlement of all 
claims for injuries sustained by reason of being shot and seri- 
ously wounded by a military guard at Fort Logan H. 
the night of April 23, 1925 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
WATER SUPPLY FOR SEQUOYAH ORPHAN TRAINING 
OKLAHOMA 


The bill (H. R. 16207) to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water 


Roots on 


SCHOOL, 
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supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahle- 
quah, Cherokee County, Okla., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma if that bill was not up for consideration at the 
last session of Congress and then opposed and rejected. 

Mr. HARRELD. No; I think not. This is a new bill, coming 
over from the House. It has only recently been determined that 
the water supply of this school is polluted. This is a recent 
bill to correct that condition. I think it is an emergency mes- 
ure, because the water supply at that school has become very 
badly polluted just recently. 

Mr. KING. Is it a charge upon the Public Treasury, or upon 
the funds of the Indians? 

Mr. HARRELD. I think it is a charge upon the funds of the 
Public Treasury, I am not sure about that, but I think it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to cdénsider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM F, REDDING 


The bill (H. R. 8932) for the relief of William F. Redding, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE BOIKO & CO. (INC.) 

The bill (H. R. 6057) for the relief of George Boiko & Co. 

(Inc.) was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


The bill (H. R. 9804) for the relief of the Pacific Steamship 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM J, O'BRIEN 


The bill (H. R. 10422) for the relief of William J. O’Brien 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WALTER B. AVERY AND FRED S. GICHNER 

The bill (H. R. 12563) for the relief of Walter B. Avery and 
Fred S. Gichner was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, to strike out lines 11 and 12 
and to insert “the sum of $2,043 is hereby appropriated for 
said purpose out of any money in the Treasury,not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

FANNIE KRAVITZ 

The bill (H. R. 1595) for the relief of Fannie Kravitz was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

M. F. SNIDER 

The bill (H. R. 2718) for the relief of M. F. Snider was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LIM TOY 

The bill (H. R. 8739) for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of 
Boston, Mass., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 

The bill (H. R. 9150) for the relief of the Niagara Machine 
& Tool Works was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALBERT H. HOSLEY 


The bill CH. R. 10035) for the relief of Albert H. Hosley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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SHADYSIDE BANK 

The bill (H. R. 12404) for the relief of Shadyside Bank was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

K. I. WARD 

The bill (H. R. 12388) for the relief of K. I. Ward was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SHOSHONE NATIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


The bill (H. R. 9640) to add certain lands to the Shoshone 
National Forest, Wyo., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS 


The bill (S. 4811) to protect trade-marks used in commerce, 
to authorize the registration of such trade-marks and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I find that the House has 
already passed a similar bill. 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go over. 


M. TILLERY AND MRS. V. D. TILLERY 


The bill (H. R. 11852) for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. 
Vv. D. Tillery was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask why this 
amount is not included in the deficiency appropriation bill 
which we passed carrying an appropriation of nearly $200,000,- 
000. I do not recall that we have been in the habit of passing 
special bills for refunds. Refunds are included in general ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I can not state why this 
was not included, but I am sure that the Senator would not 
object to this bill on its merits, because this amount of money 
was Overpaid and the claimant was denied the privilege of 
putting in a claim on account of the fact that he received a 
notice from the collector not to take any action until he was 
further notified. When he was notified, it was too late; the 
statute of limitations had run. 

Mr. KING. How long ago was it? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. In 1923. 

Mr. KING. I will not object, in view of the statement of the 
Senator, but I confess that I think this is rather an irregular 
method of dealing with alleged overassessments. 

The Treasury Department is permitted to deal with the 
claims of those who have been improperly assessed, and we are 
granting refunds at every session of Congress aggregating tens 
of millions of dollars. I reserve the right to move to-morrow to 
reconsider, after I consult the Treasury and find out whether 
this has the approval of the Treasury. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LANDS BY BOULDER, COLO. 


The bill (H. R. 10467) authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., 
to purchase certain public lands was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF CAMPUS TO UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The bill (H. R. 13050) releasing and granting to the State 
of Utah and the University of Utah any and all reversionary 
rights of the United States in and to the grounds now occupied 
as a campus by the University of Utab, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LAND TO BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 


The bill (H. R. 13212) granting certain lands to the city 
of Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water- 
supply system of said city, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY F. DOWNING 


The bill (H. R. 1691) for the relief of Henry F. Downing 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 








1927 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert the following: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $80.20 to pay 
Henry F. Downing as bounty due him for services rendered in the 
United States Navy during the Civil War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES JAMES ANDERSON 


The bill (H. R. 5263) for the relief of Charles James Ander- 
son, former commander United States Naval Reserve Force, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for an explanation of that 
bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is the case of Charles 
James Anderson, a commander in the Navy. He served with 
great distinction ; he had charge of a number of ships, and when 
his time came for retirement he was asked by the Navy to 
eontinue in the service. He did so and was hurt, but the phy- 
sicians in the Navy felt that his case was a curable one. On 
the strength of their decision he did not apply, as he should 
have done, for retirement on October 1, 1921. He struggled 
along for a year or so and became totally disabled. He is a 
wreck; he can hardly get about. This is to permit him to re- 
tire, as he should have done and could have done on the Ist 
of October, 1921. This measure has received most serious con- 
sideration by the committee this year, as it did last year. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, was this man ever in the regular 
Navy? 

Mr. COPELAND. This man was in the Naval Reserves. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will go over. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact that this is exactly the same kind of a bill as that providing 
for the emergency Army officers’ retirement. We have been pro- 
viding for the retirement of emergency officers in the Navy for 
several years, and yet not one single man among the emergency 
Army officers has ever been allowed to be retired. This is a 
similar case right here. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. TYSON. I am not objecting to the consideration of the 
bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say just this word: 
We understood perfectly well, 1 want to say to the Senator 
from Tennessee, that this case was one which would come 
under the bill which the Senator from Tennessee has tried so 
long to have passed, but it is such a meritorious case, that of 
a man tetally disabled, that it is a shame to let it be passed 
over. This man’s name should go on the pension list, if he 
is not taken care of by this proposed legislation, just exactly 
as we provided a little while ago in another case. This is for 
a man totally disabled, who should receive the consideration 
of his country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 


Objection is heard, and the bill 





Objection is made, and the 


EDWARD A, GRIMES 


‘The bill (H. R. 1840) for the relief of Edward A. Grimes was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IMMUNITY OF CERTAIN 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that we return to Order of Business 1565, Senate bill 
5770, granting immunity to certain witnesses. I have agreed 
to offer an amendment to that bill which will obviate some of 
the objections urged against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that bill should go over. 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being heard, the bill 
will be passed over. 


WITNESSES 


I ask for 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4600) for the relief of Frederick D. W. Bald- 
win was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6697) for the relief of Alfred W. Mathews, 
former ensign, United States Naval Reserve Force, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

GARFIELD HANKINS 

The bill (H. R. 14071) for the relief of Garfiel Hankins was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES ¥F. M’CARTHY 

The bill (H. R. 7703) for the relief of James F. McCarthy, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a thitd reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALICE BARNES 

The bill (H. R. 5069) for the relief of Alice Barnes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported.to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES 0. SCHMIDT 


The bill (H. R. 6584) for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treae- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, to Charles 0. Schmidt, the sum of $1,317.37, the same 
being for losses sustained by him resulting from an accident caused by 
an Army vehicle near Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., on or about 
November 11, 1919. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
M. ZINGARELL AND MARY ALICE ZINGARELL 

The bill (S. 4830) for the relief of M. Zingarell and Mary 
Alice Zingarell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, to strike out “$12,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,140,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Tré@sury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to M. Zingarell and his wife, 
Mary Alice Zingarell, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,140, to reimburse the said M. Zingarell and 
wife for the taking by the United States in September, 1917, of three 
certain lots, namely, lots 9, 10, 11, in block 502—-B on Furnace Hill, 
Sheffield, Ala., and the loss sustained thereby, said lots being included 
in the site required in the building of an experimental nitrate plant, 


| and which said three lots were taken without adequate reimbursement 


to the owners thereof, said M. Zingarell and wife, Mary Alice Zingarell. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, und passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN 


The resolution (S. Res. 364) continuing during the Seven- 
tieth Congress Senate Resolutions 195, 227, 258, and 324, rela- 
tive to senatorial campaign expenditures, and enlarging the 
authority of the special committee, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
over. 


EXPENDITURES 


Over. 
The resolution will be passed 


SHERMAN P. BROWNING 


The bill (H. R. 3295) for the relief of Sherman P. Browning 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Sherman P. Browning, of 
Muhlenberg County, Ky., the sum of $500, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, on account of the theft of 109 
United States war savings certificate stamps issued July 25, 1918, by 
the postmaster at Rochester, Butler County, Ky., to the said Sherman 
P. Brewning, which stamps were in unregistered form due to the lack 
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of registration facilities at the said post office at the time of purchase 


and on various other occasions when the owner attempted to have the 
stamps registered. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANT 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 363) amending the joint 
resolution entitled “ Joint resolution directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 5, 1924, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, I should like to ask some member of the committee to 
make an explanation of the joint resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Méntana. Mr. President, it relates to an 
investigation conducted by the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys into the land grant of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. and asks the Attorney General for his advice as to what 
legal proceedings, if any, should be taken to maintain the 
rights of the Government of the United States in the premises 
and continues the present law forbidding the Secretary of the 
Interior to certify any of the lands of the Northern Pacific 
until further order of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres. 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the joint resolution entitled “‘ Joint resolution 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his approval of the 
adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 5, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, amended as follows: 
“That where in said joint resolution there appears the word and figures 
‘March 4, 1926,’ the same shall be amended to read ‘ June 1, 1928.’” 

Sec. 2. That the present members of the joint committee appointed 
under said resolution shall continue to act until the termination of the 
Seventieth Congress: Provided, however, That where a vacancy will 
occur among the Senate members of said committee due to their retir- 
ing from Congress on March 4, 1927, the President of the Senate may 
fill such vacancy. 

Sec. 3. That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
hereby is. authorized and directed to advise the said joint committee as 
to what legal or legislative action should, in his judgment, be taken in 
the matter of the adjustment of the said Northern Pacific land grants. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. > 

GRANT OF PUBLIC LAND TO GOLDEN, COLO. 


The bill (H. R. 16017) granting public lands to the city of 
Golden, Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and 


domestic purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of securing an adequate 


supply of water for domestic and municipal purposes for the use of 
the city of Golden, Colo., there is hereby granted to the said city the 
lands described as follows: In Clear Creek County, Colo., township 
4 south, range 72 west, of the sixth principal meridian; southeast quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter and east half of southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 8, and the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter and south- 
west quarter of section 9, and the northeast quarter of northeast quar- 
ter of section 18; total, 360 acres, more or less, on condition that the 
said city shall make payment for such lands at the rate of $1.25 per 
acre to the receiver of the United States land office of Denver, Colo., 
within one year after approval of this act: Provided, That there shall 
be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits 
found at any time in the lands, and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same: Provided further, That the grant herein made is 
subject to any valid existing rights or easements on said lands, and 
chat upon failure of the city to make use of the lands herein granted, 
in accordance with the purpose of this act, all rights hereunder shall 
cease and such lands revert to the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAPT. NORMAN D, COTA 


The bill (H. R. 724) for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of Capt. Norman D. Cota, 
former paymaster of the Army at Langley Field, Va., with $2,784.79, 
this sum being a balance due the United States. The said Capt. Norman 


D. Cota on January 30, 1923, while transporting from Hamptep, Va., 
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the funds pertaining to the monthly payment of the command at Langley 


Field, was robbed by two highwaymen of the above-named amount of 
Government funds in his custody. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


J. 8. CORBETT 


The bill (H. R. 780) for the relief of J. S. Corbett, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated to J. 8. Corbett, of Bishopville, S. ¢., 


the sum of $28.50, duplicate payment of floor tax on tobacco products 
in March, 1919. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN A. OLSON 


The bill (H. R. 2329) for the relief of John A. Olson was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John A. Olson, of Olson, 
Wash., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
in full settlement against the Government, the sum of $900 to reimburse 
and compensate him as owner of a house and contents destroyed by fire 
June 7, 1918, while the said house was occupied and used by employees 
of the United States Forest Service. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. MWHANS. Mr. President, the Forest Service took this 
man’s house, and while they were occupying it it was burned 
down. The Forest Service therefore feel that they are obligated 
to replace the property, which they used without making any 
compensation even for its use. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK J. DWYER 


The bill (H. R. 8477) for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read 
as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Frank J. Dwyer, of Suffolk 
County, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the sum of $68, in full com- 
pensation against the Government as a result of injury sustained by 
said Frank J. Dwyer, caused by negligence on the part of Corporal 
c. L, Jenkins in the operation of Army car No. 17111, owned and 
operated by the United States Government on June 30, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MARIE YVONNE GUEGUINOU 
The bill (H. R. 9063) for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gue- 


| guinou was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
| read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out.of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Marie Yvonne Gueguinou the sum 
of $2,000 for injuries received as the result of collision had on August 
28, 1920, at Brest, France, between a truck belonging to and being 
operated under the direction of the United States Navy Department 
and a cart in which said Marie Yvonne Gueguinou was traveling, said 
collision having been found to be the result of negligence on the part 
of the operator of said truck. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TAX EXEMPTION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 5667) to exempt employees of the public-school 
system of the District of Columbia from the $2,000 salary 
limitation provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved May 10, 1916, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. I reserve the right to object. My recol- 
lection is that we did not in the revenue act grant exemptions 
from taxation for municipal employees to the extent of their 
salary. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this has to do with the em- 
ployment of persons engaged in the Government service in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. The need for the 
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legislation is clearly stated in the letter from the District Com- 
missioners, who ask for the passage of the bill, and who said 
in their letter: 


The proposed legislation authorizes the employment in the night 
schools, vacation schools, and other similar activities of the public- 
school system of persons who are employed either by the United States 
Government or the government of the District of Columbia and are re- 
ceiving salaries in their regular employment which together with the 
pay for the service in the public schools would exceed the $2,000 | 
limitation prescribed by the act of May 10, 1916. 

Under the present limitations it is impossible to secure the services 
in the various activities of the public-school system, other than the 
community centers, of any person who is receiving a salary in his 
regular position under the Government in excess of $800. The result 
is that the public schools are unable to avail themselves of the wealth 
of expert knowledge possessed by employees of the Government who 
might be employed in the night schools and other activities of the 
school service for the definite purpose of imparting this knowledge to 
students. Almost the entire burden of service in these school activities 
is, therefore, being borne by the regular day-school teachers supple- 
mented by such persons as can be secured from private employment. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the bill is passed would 
there be any limitation on the amount to be paid? If so, what 
would be the limitation? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is clearly stated in section 6 of the act of 
1916. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that; but does it not take 
the limitation off of the amount which the commissioners may 
pay? If that is true, I do not think the bill ought to pass. 
What limitation is there? 

Mr. CAPPER. Under existing law it is impossible to employ 
in the night schools or vacation schools any person holding a 
reguiar position with the Government at a salary in excess of 
$800 per annum. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that. The limitation is taken 
off, but is there any other limitation established? 

Mr. CAPPER. The existing law exempts from the $2,000 
limitation persons employed in the community center depart- 
ment, and the bill merely extends the exemption to employees 


Mr. McKELLAR. I understand; but there ought to be some 
limitation on it. 

Mr. SACKETT. The trouble comes that in the night schools 
they want to teach accountancy, and they can not get a man 
out of the department because he receives a salary there under 
the limitation provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that. The question I have 
asked is whether there is any limitation fixed. 

Mr. SACKETT. No more of a limitation will be fixed on 
these employees than are fixed on employees in the regular 
public schools. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, there are no limitations 
regular public-school employees? 

Mr. SACKETT. Not as I understand it now 


on the 


Mr. McKELLAR. I think there ought to be a limitation; 
and I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill goes 
over. 
OFFICIAL TERRITORIAL PAPERS 


The bill (S. 3725) to amend an act entiled “An act to au- 
thorize the collection and editing of official papers of the Ter- 
ritories of the United States now in the national archives,” 
approved March 3, 1925, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let tke bill go over. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the objection be withheld a 
moment ? 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The late Senator Ralston, of Indiana, got a 
resolution adopted by the Senate for the collection and editing 
of the Territorial papers. That work has been done. The 
manuscripts are now ready for printing. The bill simply is to 
carry out the purpose of the original resolution so there may be | 
4,000 copies of the Territorial papers printed, 600 for the | 
Senate, 1,300 for the House, and 2,100 for the State Depart- | 
ment. 

Mr. BRATTON. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Printing with an amendment on page | 
2, line 2, after the word “ publication” to insert “of which 
600 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 1,300 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, and 2,100 copies,” so 
as to make the bill read: | 
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Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the collection and editing of official papers of the Terri- 
tories of the United States, now in the national archives,” approved 
March 3, 1925, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. That upon the completion of the preparation of the manu- 
script by the work of collecting, copying, arranging, and editing, as 
authorized in section 1 of this act, there shall be printed and bound 
an edition of 4,000 copies of this publication, of which 600 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate, 1,300 copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and 2,100 copies for the use of the Depart- 
ment of State, and for this purpose there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $125,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to carry the provisions of this section into effect.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


INDEX TO FEDERAL STATUTES 


The bill (H. H. 9173) providing for the revision and print- 
ing of the index to the Federal Statutes was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby author- 
ized and directed to have the index to the Federal Statutes, published 
in 1908 and known as the Scott and Beaman Index, revised and ex- 
tended to include the acts of Congress down to and including the acts 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, and to have the revised index printed at the 
Government Printing Office. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for carrying 
out the provisions of this act the sum of $25,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAND FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


The bill (S. 5708) authorizing the use of land owned by the 
United States in the District of Columbia for highway purposes 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That coincident with the widening of Reservoir 
Road and Ferty-fourth Street NW. and the extension of South Dakota 
Avenue NE., the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to use for highway purposes 1,651 square 
feet of a tract of land known as parcel 17/93; 708 square feet of a tract 
of land known as parcel 18/52; 380 square feet of a tract of land known 
as parcel 18/23 ; 23,879.63 square feet of a tract of land known as parcel 
28/12; and a strip of land’ 60 feet wide containing 258,750 square 
feet, more or less, lying immediately northeasterly of the southwest- 
erly boundary of a tract of land known as parcel 173/23, all owned 
by the United States; and the said commissioners are further author- 
ized to use for highway purposes 21,990 square feet, more or less, of a 
tract of Jand known as parcel 243/15, also owned by the United 
States, for the extension of Trenton Street and for the widening of 
Fourth Street SE. as shown on maps Nos. 1150, 1154, and 1314, on file 
in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLOSING OF STREETS AND HIGHWAYS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5732) to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close 
certain streets, roads, or highways in the District of Columbia 
rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening, ex- 
tension, widening, or straightening, in accordance with the high- 
way plan of other streets, roads, or highways in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on pxge 2, line 5, after the 
word “authorized,” to insert the words “after submitting the 
plans to the National Capital Park and Planning Commission ” ; 
on line 14, after the word “ other,” to insért the words “ existing 
or proposed ”; in line 18, after the word “ become,” to insert the 
words “or be”; in line 19, after the word “ necessary,” to strike 
out the words “ by reason of the opening, extension, widening, or 
straightening, in accordance with the highway plan of a street, 
road, or highway in the District of Columbia, by dedication, 
purchase, condemnation, or because of changes made in the said 
highway plan in accordance with law,” so as to make the bill 
read: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close certain streets, roads, 
or highways in the District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary 
by reason of the opening, extension, widening, or straightening, in 
accordance with the highway plan of other streets, roads, or highways 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved January 
30, 1925, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“ That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, after subnyitting the plans to the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, to close Broad Branch Road between 
Jocelyn and Thirty-first Streets, Piney Branch Road between Spring 
Road and Blair Road, Pierce Mill Road between Tilden Street and Wis- 
consin Avenue, Belt Road between Wisconsin Avenue and Chevy Chase 
Circle, Colfax Street through square 712, Queen's Chapel Road between 
Bladensburg Road and Irving Street, Grant Road between Wisconsin 
Avenue and Connecticut Avenue, and such other existing or proposed 
streets, roads, or highways, or parts of streets, roads, or highways, 
whether or not they be part of the highway plan of the District of 
Columbia, as may, in the judgment of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia become or be useless or unnecessary; the title to the part 
or parts of the streets, roads, or highways so closed to revert to the 
abutting property owners: Provided, That the written consent of the 
owners of all the property abutting on the street, road, or highway, or 
on the part of street, road, or highway proposed to be closed be obtained. 

“Sec. 2. That whenever a street, road, or highway, or any part of a 
street, road, or highway is sought to be closed in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, a plat showing the street, road, or highway or 
part of the street, road, or highway to be closed by the said commis- 
sioners, as provided herein, shall be prepared by the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia and approved by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and ordered by the said conrmissioners to be recorded in the 
office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia, and the area to be 
apportioned to each property owner abutting on the street, road, or 
highway or part of street, road, or highway closed by the said commis- 
sioners, as provided herein, shall be determined by the said commis- 
sioners and shall be shown by plats and computations prepared by the 
surveyor of the District of Columbia, and said apportioned areas shall 
be assessed on the books of the assessor of the District of Columbia the 
same in all respects as other private property in the District of 
Columbia.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FREDERICK D. W. BALDWIN 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to calendar 1592, the bill (H. R. 4600) for the relief 
of Frederick D. W. Baldwin, in order that I may make a brief 
explanation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent to return to calendar 1592, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I shall be glad to 
heur the explanation. 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill relates to a man who enrolled 
in the naval reserve and served for a period of one year. 
He was advanced to the position of lieutenant (junior grade). 
In 1920 he accepted a commission as ensign. He accepted the 
demotion in order that he might stay in the Navy. While 
in the service, on September 17, 1919, he was examined for 
promotion, and the physicians found him physically qualified 
for confirmation in grade in the United States Naval Reserve 
Corps. That was September 17, 1919. On May 10, 1921, he 
was examined by the doctors and found to have heart disease. 
It is therefore evident that the disease originated in line 
of duty between those two dates, 1919, when he was examined 
and found all right, and 1921. 

Then he was sent across the Pacific to the Philippines and 


returned here later than the Ist of October, 1921, when he 
should have applied for retirement. The department says 
that after a eareful consideration of the service record and 


medical record it appears that the case is meritorious. That 
was the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and I think 
clearly it is a mattes upon which we ought to act now. It 
is not like the other cases which would come under the Tyson 
bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Mr. KING. I think I shall have to object. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator will 


not object. 
Mr. KING. I object. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
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JOHN G. PAULEY 


The bill (H. R. 1133) for the relief of John G. Pauley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
John G. Pauley shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
in Company G, Twenty-first United States Infantry, on the 20th day of 
December, 1899: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


M’KINLEY HIGH SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 


The bill (S. 4905) relating to appropriations made for the 
construction of new McKinley High School was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no part of the appropriations made for the 
eonstruction of the new McKinley High School in the District of 
Columbia shall be used for the construction of a heating plant at or 
immediately adjacent to the intersection of Second and R Streets NE.: 
Provided, however, That such appropriations shall be available for the 
extension and expansion of the present heating plant of the Langley 
Junior High School to adequately serve the said new McKinley High 
School. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is the matter which I 
presented to the Senate the other day. It has to do with the 
erection of a heating plant at the main corner of the property 
where the McKinley High School is to be built, at an expense 
of about $400,000. The bill is to prevent the expenditure of 
the money and to insist on the consolidation of the proposed 
heating plant with the Langley heating plant. 

Mr. KING. I think it is a meritorious bill, and since the 
debate the other night I have discovered that instead of $1,300,- 
000 being expended the amount will approximate $2,000,000, I 
think the conduct of some of the officers is reprehensible in con- 
nection with the construction of these buildings, and the ex- 
penditure of $300,000 for a heating plant, to my mind, is 
excessive. I hope the present bill will be passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THEODORE W. GOLDIN 


The bill (H. R. 5275) for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Theodore W. Goldin shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from Troop G, Seventh Regiment United States 
Cavalry, November 13, 1877: Provided, however, That no pension, back 
pay, or bounty shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW M’LAUGHLIN 


The bill (H. R. 15624) for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Objection is made. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold the 
objection a moment? 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I can explain it to the Senator’s satis- 
faction. This is the case of a soldier who left his command 
because of the sickness of his mother. If the Senator will ex- 
amine the report he will see that that fact is stated. He was 
absent five days without leave and, of course, violated a mili- 
tary regulation in so doing. 

The Senator will notice, if he will read the report, that sub- 
sequently the soldier enlisted in the Spanish-American War 
and served with honor throughout that war. Subsequently he 
enlisted in the Philippine service and while in the Philippines 
the charge was brought against him that he had stated when 
he enlisted that he had never been dishonorably discharged. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator 


from Ohio reminds me of something I read a short time ago. 
A soldier on the eve of battle asked for leave of absence on the 
ground of the sickness of his mother, the same ground the 
Senator states was set up in this case. His commanding officer 
said, “ Oh, I see that you honor your father and your mother 
[Laughter.] 


that your days may be long in the land.” 
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Mr. WILLIS. The request in this case was not made on the 
eve of any battle, but the soldier afterwards went back in the 
service and served with very great distinction. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the rest of us have bills on 
the calendar that we are anxious to have passed. I insist on 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the bill was considered ds in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Andrew McLaughlin, who was a member of Troop I, Third 
United States Cavalry, and Company K, Twenty-first United States 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States as a private 
of those organizations on the 10th day of July, 1896, and the 20th day 
of January, 1900, respectively: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Is there objection to the 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS 
The bill (S. 5314) amending the act of February 28, 1925, 
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reclassifying the salaries of postmasters, was considered as in | 


Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph under the heading | 


“ Reclassification of postal salaries,” in section 1 of title 1 of -the act 
of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters, be, and 
the same is hereby, ameuded to read as follows: 

“First class—$40,000, but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000, but 
less than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000, but less than $75,000, $3,400; 
$75,000, but less than $90,000, $3,500 ; $90,000, but less than $120,000, 
$3,600; $120,000, but less than $150,000, $3,700; $150,000, but less 
than $200,000, $3,800; $200,000, but less than $250,000, $3,900; $250,- 
000, but less than $300,000, $4,000; $300,000, but less than $400,000, 
$4,200; $400,000, but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000, but less 
than $600,000, $5,000; $600,000, but less than $1,500,000, $6,000; 
$1,500,000, but less than $3,000,000, $7,000; $3,000,000, but less than 
$7,000,000, $8,000; $7,000,000, but less than $10,000,000, 
$10,000,000, but less than $20,000,000, $10,000; $20,000,000, but less 
than $40,000,000, $11,000; $40,000,000 and upward, $12,000.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is a very important bill. It 
seems to me we will not have time to consider it this evening, 


$9,000; | 


but I shall make no objection if an explanation may be made. | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WILLIs in the Chair). The 
Senator from Utah asks an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will take me but a moment to state 
what the bill provides. 
ealendar file they will find that the bill classifies the post- 
masters of the United States in the principal cities and grades 
their salaries in accordance with the amount of business done 
at their respective offices. 

I have before me a table which shows the present salaries 
of postmasters of the principal cities and which also shows 
the salaries which they would receive if the bill passed. I 
take the case of the postmaster in the city of New York. His 
salary is $8,000 a year. The post office of that city does 
$71,000,000 of business per year. 
fixed 50 years ago. 
his command. He is responsible for the efficiency of that 
immense system. In the period of 50 years since the salary was 
last fixed by statute we have added the postal savings system, 
we have added the parcel post, and we have added a Govern- 
ment-owned motor-vehicle service. The business has grown 
since 1875, when it amounted to $3,166,000, to $71,000,000. 

Now, I think it will be conceded that any Government officer 
who commands, as it were, an army of 17,000 men located not 
only in the central post office of that city, but 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will say that, owing to the 
limitation of time to-night, if anyone speaks more than five 
minutes on a pending bill I shall have to object. Other Sena- 
tors have bills on the calendar which they are anxious to have 
passed to-night, and I shall not discriminate against anyone. 
I shall object to more than five minutes’ debate on any bill by a 
Senator. We can not allow all the time to be consumed in 
debate when there aré so many bills on the calendar that other 
Senators are anxious to have passed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I inquire how much the bill 
would increase the salaries of postmasters? 





If Senators will turn to it in their | 


The salary of $8,000 was | 
That postmaster has 17,000 employees under | 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I can tell the Senator. The two largest 
offices in the country are New York and Chicago. The bill 
provides that those offices, which do a business of more than 
$40,060,000 annually, shall each receive for the salary of the 
postmaster $12,000. The next grade would include Philadel- 
phia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Detroit. The post- 
master at Philadelphia would receive $11,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What does he get now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He gets $8,000 now. 

Mr. SWANSON. What does the postmaster at Richmond, 
Va., get? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
quiry. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why is Baltimore not included in that class? 
Baltimore is larger than Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Baltimore in 1926 did a business of 
$6,729,000. The postmaster of Baltimore to-day draws $6,000. 
Under this bill he would draw $8,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the five minutes is up. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us pass the bill. 
thing to do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill has the support of the Post- 
master General, and my information is that it is not in conflict 
with the financial program of the President. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, why does the committee single 
out the first-class postmasters and neglect the fourth-class post- 
masters? The fourth-class postmasters are practically starving 
to death, while these men are getting these big salaries; and 
yet it is not proposed to do anything to reclassify the salaries 
of the fourth-class postmasters, 

Mr. SWANSON. I insist on the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
objects, and the bill goes over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Virginia object? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not object. I submit that the Chair 
ought to ask if there is objection. 

Mr. DILL. I will object until I say what I want to say 
about this bill. I am entitled to five minutes, even under the 
Senator’s rule. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not going to sit here all night and 
have bills of this kind discussed and no action taken on them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia object? 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. DILL. I 
minutes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. DILL. I will not object; but I do not want to be taken 
off the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I just asked for the regular order. The 
regular order is to ask whether or not any Senator objects 
when 2 bill is to be considered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The point of the Senator from Virginia 
that this is probably the last night we will have when this bill 
could be considered. 

Mr. DILL. I will reserve my right to object. What I want 
to say is that the first-class postmasters are already getting sub- 
stantial salaries. The fourth-class postmasters are getting prac- 
tically no salaries. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Just a minute. What I am objecting to is re- 
classifying the first-class postmasters, increasing their salaries, 
and letting the little fellows, who are practically starving to 
death, go on without getting the proper pay. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. The fourth-class postmasters were taken care 
of in the salary-raising bill for all the postal employees about 
two years ago, and materially raised. The postmasters of 
every class were raised—second, third, and fourth—with the 
exception of first-class postmasters. This bill is simply taking 
care of the other class of postmasters. 

Mr. DILL. I think the fourth-class postmasters ought to be 
raised. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I happen to be on the Post 
Offices and Post Roads Committee, and what the Senator from 
New Jersey says is correct. All classes of postmasters except 
those of the first class have been raised. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


I thought we would come to that in- 


That is the quickest 


Virginia 


I do not object. 


object, if necessary. I want to take five 


is 


HIGHWAY IN MONTANA 


The bill (S. 5717) authorizing appropriation of funds for 
construction of a highway from Red Lodge, Mont., to the bound- 
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_ary of the Yellowstone National Park, near Cooke City, Mont., | 
Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

Mr. WARREN. I object to the consideration of that bill, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
state with respect to that bill that substantially the same bill 
has already passed the Senate. It has been twice recommended 
by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. It has been 
recommended by the Committee on Appropriations. Substan- 
tially the same bill was passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That bill has passed, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It has the approval of both de- 
partments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has passed the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I have objected, and I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. The Sec- 
retary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


CHRISTINE MYGATT 


The bill (H. R. 5089) for the relief of Christine Mygatt was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARCHIE 0, SPRAGUE 
The bill (H. R. 2589) for the relief of Archie O. Sprague was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN A. THORNTON 


The bill (H. R. 10496) for the relief of John A. Thornton 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


W. RANDALL SPURLOCK 


The bill CH. R. 12334) for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE DISTRICT | 


The bill (H. R. 15541) to authorize the exchange of certain 
land between the United States and the District of Columbia 
wus considered as in Committee of the Whole. | 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask an explana- 
tion from the Senator from Kansas about that bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this bill provides for an ex- 
change of about 16 acres of land near the Naval Observatory, 
now controlled by the Government, for which the Government | 
will receive about 7 acres of land now owned by the District 
which is a part of the Industrial Home School. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is satisfied with the exchange? 

Mr. CAPPER. It was carefully looked into by the committee ; 
and both the District Commissioners, representing the District 
of Columbia, and the Secretary of the Navy, representing the 
Government, are anxious to have the bill passed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does not disturb the observatory, does it? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; not at all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGISTRATION OF DENTISTS IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 5709) to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, | 
relating to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 of the act approved June 7, 1924 
(Public, No. 237, 68th Cong.), relating to the regulation of the practice 
of dentistry in the District of Columbia, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out the symbol and figure “ $1" and inserting in 
lien thereof the symbol and figure “ $2.” 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper} to explain that bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CorpeELAND] reported this bill. All that it does is to make 
the fee for the registration of dentists $2 instead of $1. It has 
been found that $1 is not sufficient to take care of the cost of 
maintaining that department. It means no additional cost to 
the Government or to the District of Columbia. 


Is there objection to the con- 
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| mittee, the House has passed the bill. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS TO NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
back without amendment the bill (H. R. 16507) to authorize 
an increase in the limit of cost of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes, and submitted a report (No. 1693) thereon. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS FOR THE NAVY 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, also re- 
ported back without amendment the bill (H. R. 16973) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for other purposes, and 
submitted a report (No. 1694) thereon. 


REGISTRATION OF NURSES IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 5766) to amend the act of February 9, 1907, en- 
titled “An act to define the term of ‘registered nurse’ and to 
provide for the registration of nurses in the District of Colum- 
bia’ was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act of February 9, 1907, 
entitled “An act to define the term of ‘registered nurse’ and to pro- 
vide for the registration of nurses in the District of Columbia,” be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the word “five” in 
said section and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ fifteen.” 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kansas to explain this bill briefly. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is proposed for the same reason—that 
this department is maintained by the fees received, and the fee 
of $5 was not sufficient to meet the cost. Everybody has agreed 
to it—the nurses and the District government. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, why should we charge a 
larger fee for the nurses than we do for the dentists? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, both these bills are identi- 
eal. There are so few applicants in these two professions of 
dentistry and of nursing that in order to carry the routine 
clerical work it is necessary to increase the fee a little on both. 
I think it is a perfectly proper thing, because the fee will still 
be very small, and I think no burden will be imposed upon 
anyone. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9318) authorizing the President to appoint 
James B. Dickson a second lieutenant of the Air Service of the 
Regular Army of the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under objection. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 


| will be indefinitely postponed. 


Mr. DENEEN. 


Mr. President, may I say a word on that 
bill? 


Notwithstanding the adverse report in the Senate com- 
This young man took the 





competitive examination 
Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator, to save him the trouble 
of discussing it, that in view of the adverse report I shall 
object to the consideration of the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, House bill 


| 9318 will be indefinitely postponed. 


Mr. DENEEN subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
that the order indefinitely postponing Order of Business 1628, 
House bill 9318, be reconsidered. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will remain on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 5745) to amend public law No. 254, approved 
June 20, 1906, known as the organic school law, so as to relieve 
individual members of the board of education of personal lia- 
bility for acts of the board, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, will the Senator from Kansas explain why the members 
of the board should be relieved from personal liability for 
their acts? 

Mr. CAPPER. There have been several instances where 
judgments have been rendered against members of the school 
board for matters in which they had no personal interest 
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whatever, simply because of their official relation to the Dis- 
trict government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. The bill 
will be passed over under objection. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


The bill (H. R. 13477) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
anend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. DALB. Mr. President, this bill may seem to be one of 
very little consequence, but, as the matter stands now, it causes 
all kinds of complications and difficulties with the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Under the retirement act it is provided that an employee, 
when he reaches the retirement age, may be retained in the 
service, on certification of the Civil Service Commission as to 
his efficiency, for two years’ more service. Under the same 
retirement act there is a provision that requires this certifica- 
tion to be made 30 days before the employee reaches the age of 
retirement, All kinds of complications come up, because in 
many cases the certification now is not made within the 30 days, 
when the man is afterward shown to be efficient and should be 
given two years more of service. This bill simply repeals that 
requirement and allows him to be retained in the service on 
certification at any time up to the date when he automatically 
is retired. It simply repeals the 30-day provision that causes 
all this difficulty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? As I understand the Senator, the employee may be 
retained for two years, notwithstanding the certification, auto- 
matically; but at the end of the two years he automatically 
retires from the service? 

Mr. DALE. No; he may not be retained under the present 


law unless he is certified 30 days before he reaches the retire- | 


ment age. This bill repeals the 30-day provision, and allows 
him to be retained on certification on any day up to the time 
when he would automatically be retired. It simply repeals the 
provision requiring a 30-day certification. 

Mr. KING. Then it extends the time for 30 days? 

Mr. DALE. It extends the time for 30 days. 

Mr. KING. Is that the only purpose of the bill? 

Mr, DALE. That is the only purpose of it. It does not 
extend the time after the employee has reached the retirement 
age. Now his efficiency is required to be certified 30 days 
before, 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that when a person 
approaches the time for retirement, and it is desired that his 
services shall be retained, he ought to be advised and the 
Government ought to be advised, and therefore that the 30-day 
provision is a very wise one, so that the Government will have 
30 days to determine the matter, and he would know? 

Mr. DALE. Yes; but he is not advised. There is no provi- 
sion by which he may be advised. He asks to be retained, 
and he may ask 40 days before his time of retirement, but 
if the head of the department does not certify him then he can 
not be retained. The complaint is made repeatedly that the 
heads of departments take advantage of that provision, do not 
look into the case at all, let it run by 30 days, and then the 
employee is told, “You are automatically retired; there is 
nothing we can do for you.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall have to call for the regular order. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EAST CHANNEL OF SWAN ISLAND, OREG. 


The bill (S. 5757) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the Port of Portland Commission to close the 
east channel of Swan Island, Oreg., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to grant permission to the Port of Portland Commission to 
close the east channel of Swan Island, Oreg., upon condition that such 
commission shall open the west channel of Swan Island and that such 
operations shall be conducted under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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The bill (S. 4825) authorizing the payment of certain sums 
to Roosevelt County, Mont., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to pay to the county of Roosevelt, State of Montana, an amount 
equivalent to that expended by such county prior to November ®, 1921, 
for the construction of the Federal highway, known as the Roosevelt 
Highway, across unpatented Indian lands within the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, and to charge such amount against the Federal funds 
allotted or apportioned to the State of Montana under the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved November 9, 1921, entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes,” or all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. CAMERON. I object to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
bill was passed. The Chair heard no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON. I objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
zona object? 

Mr. CAMERON. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator objects. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand that the bill was 
passed. It is too late to object; is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that posi- 
tion is well taken. 

Mr. CAMERON. I ask for a reconsideration of the votes 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. If 
objected to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
moves to reconsider the votes whereby Senate bill 4825 was 
ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I, perhaps, ought to 
say something about that bill, and I will take a few minutes 
to do so. I do not quite understand why anyone should ob- 
ject to it. 

The bill provides for reimbursement to Roosevelt County, 
Mont., of moneys expended by that county in building a portion 
of the Roosevelt Highway over the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion. That was done before the act of 1921 was passed. Under 
the act of 1921 the entire cost of building roads over Indian 
reservations is paid out of the Federal funds. This bill simply 
provides that hereafter, from, any moneys that are allotted to 
the State of Montana for the construction of highways under 
the allotment, Roosevelt County shall be paid such amount as 
she has already expended in the construction of the Roosevelt 
Highway, which is one of the great transcontinental roads 
across the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. Nobody is interested 
in it except the State of Montana. It is simply to provide that 
moneys coming to the State of Montana are to be allocated to 
that particular purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. CAMERON] moves that the votes whereby Senate bill 4825 
was ordered to a third reading and passed be reconsidered. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate declines to recon- 
sider the votes whereby it passed the bill. The Secretary will 
state the next bill on the calendar. 

ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work of 
the economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON REDUCTION 

ARMAMENTS 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work of 
a preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction and 
limitation of armaments was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, orderéd to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I simply want to say to those 
who have charge of the machinery of getting these measures 


Senator from Ari- 
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dent immediately in order that he may sign them, so that the 
appropriations may be made in the bill which is now pending 
before the Senate. 


ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS TO NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I want to make a very earnest 
plea to the Senate to allow me to take up House bill 16507. 
This is a bill that passed the House of Representatives yester- 
day, came over here, was reported by me from the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee to the Senate, and is now on the calendar 
immediately after the printed bills. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us proceed in the regular way. We 
will get to it after a while. 

Mr. HALE. We can not get to it to-night. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us wait until a little later. 

Mr. HALE. There is no possibility of reaching it to-night. 
Will the Senator let me explain it just for a second? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not think it is according to the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. HALE. Unless this bill goes through we can not get an 
appropriation in the deficiency bill to finish up the two aircraft 
carriers, the Lexington and the Saratoga. These two ships 
will have to lie idle all summer, and the delay will cost millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will consent that the Senator may take 
up the bill 5 minutes before 11 o'clock. Let us go on. 

Mr. DILL. If that bill is taken up, I want the other one 
taken up and passed with it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. The Sec. 
retary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO FORT HALL INDIANS 


The bill (H. R. 16744) to authorize a per capita payment 
from tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Reserving the right to object to this bill 
and the next one, I ask a word from the Senator in charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
shall object. 

Mr. COPELAND. I withdraw any objection I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, IDAHO 


The bill (H. R. 16287) for the irrigation of additional lands 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SALARIES OF PARK FOLICE 


The bill (S. 4651) relating to the Office of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital, was considered 
as in Committee of the whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act 
to fix the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police 
force, the United States park police, and the fire department of 
the District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924 (U. S. Stat. L., 
vol. 43, p. 175), is hereby amended by striking out said section 
and substituting therefor the following: 

“From and after January 1, 1927, the salaries of members of 
the United States park police force shall be the same as the salaries 
of the officers and members of the Metropolitan police force of the 
District of Columbia in similar or corresponding grades.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (H. R. 10976) to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the survey and allotment of lands now embraced within 
the limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands 
after allotment,” approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Montana whether 
this meets the approval of the Indians on the Fort Peck 
Reservation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. KING. 


If Senators are going to discuss that, I 


I understand it does, 
Then I have no objection. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 163) providing for the com- 
pletion of Dam No. 2 and the steam plant at Nitrate Plant No. 
2 in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DENEEN. Let that go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator reserve his objection until 
I can explain the joint resolution? 

Mr. DENEEN. I have asked the Secretary of War for a 
report on this, and I expect it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. Objection was made by the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
joint resolution will go over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5819) to establish a woman’s bureau in the 
Metropolitan police department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he is 
set in his objection to this bill? 

Mr. KING. I am. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am impelled 
by the urgency of the matter to renew my request for unani- 
mous consent that we proceed to the consideration of the Alien 
Property Custodian bill to-morrow evening. 

Mr. SWANSON. Regular order! 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that unless we pass the prohibition bill 
to-morrow, he can not get unanimous consent to take up that 
other measure. If we do pass the reorganization bill, I think 
he can get his bill up to-morrow night. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope so, because everybody 
is in favor of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Everybody is in favor of the public build- 
ings bill. I would never consent to the alien property bill being 
taken up until the public buildings bill is disposed of, 


CHARLES F. BOND, RECEIVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 373) referring the claim of Charles 
F. Bond, receiver of the partnership of Thorp & Bond, to the 
Court of Claims for findings of fact, was read and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 5723) for the relief of Charles F. Bond, 
receiver of the partnership of Thorp & Bond, on a contract for 
construction work, now pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to 
the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled, 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to 
the Senate in accordance therewith. 


SQUARE NO, 


Objection is made, and the 


225, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5692) granting permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots 
Nos. 5 and 32 in square No. 225 was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that a similar 
bill has passed the House, and I ask that the House bill 16920, 
be substituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there was an amendment 
made, I believe. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; there was an amend- 
ment made to the Senate bill, but the House bill was not 
amended. 

Mr. SACKETT. 
pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
House bill was this day referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Chair suggests that the Senator ask 
that that committee be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


It ought to be amended, if it is going to 


If it is necessary to do that 


and if the Senator reporting the bill thinks it material to 
attach the amendment reported by the committee to the House 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the House bill. 

I shall be constrained to object. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Some of the rest of us have bills in exactly 
that condition, that are not on the calendar, which have been 
referred to committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let us pass the Senate bill, 
if there is objection to the subst‘tution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
amendment. ; 

The Curer CLerK. On page 2, line 5, at the end of the bill, 
add a proviso as follows: “And provided further, That such 
permit may be revoked at any time by the District Commis- 
sioners without compensation to the permittee or any suc- 
cessor, and the commissioners may remove any pipes laid: under 
the authority of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 


What is the desire of the 


will state the 
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laying of pipes for the transmission of steam across and along the 
alley between lots Nos. 5 and 32, in square No. 225, subject to the 
condition that the work shall be performed under the direction and 
inspection of said commissioners and all costs incident thereto, including 
the cost of replacing any pavement disturbed thereby, shall be paid 
by the permittee in accordance with the third paragraph of the act 
approved May 26, 1900 (U. 8S. Stat. L. vol. 31, p. 217): Provided, That 
the other conditions imposed by section 1 of said act shall not apply to 
any permit which may be granted hereunder: And provided further, 
That such permit may be revoked at any time by the District Com- 
missioners without compensation to the permittee or any successor, and 
the commissioners may remove any pipes laid under the authority of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM H. SANTELMANN 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Order of Business 1549, Senate bill 4731, a bill which 
was offered by the Senator from Nevada, and to which I ob- 
jected. Upon further investigation, I find that it is a proper 
bill, and 1 ask that House bill 14718, now pending, be substituted 
for the Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14718) for the 
promotion and retirement of William H. Santelmann, leader of 
the United States Marine Band. 

The “bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 4731 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 

BEN WAGNER 

The bill (H. R. 15305) for the relief of Ben Wagner was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES J. BURNS, JR. ° 

The bill (H. R. ) to reimburse James J. Burns, jr., for 
damages to touring car by Government-owned motor truck, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM J. DONALDSON 

The bill (H. R. 5930) for the relief of William J. Donaldson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALIEN CREWS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The bill (H. R. 7081) to authorize, reimbursement of the 
government of the Philippine Islands for maintaining alien 
crews prior to April 6, 1917, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GILBERT B. PERKINS 

The bill (H. R. 9427) for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

M’HAN UNDERTAKING CO, 


The bill (H. R. 4361) for the relief of the McHan Undertak- 
ing Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported toe the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
J. C. HERBERT 
The bill (H. R. 5787) for the relief of J. C. Herbert was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, ard passed. 


WILLIAM H. LINDSAY 


The bill (H. R. 16182) for the relief of William H. Lindsay 
Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

BUTLER LUMBER CO, (INC.) 

The bill (H. R. 17108) giving jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) was considered as in Committee of the Whole 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to establish a joint 
commission on insular reorganization, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 9211) to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over! 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish Senators would withhold 
their objection for a moment. This bill simply requires the 
voters of Alaska to have the same requirements that we have 
in the State of Washington. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 1 withdraw my objection. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator what right we 
have to prescribe the qualifications of the voters of Alaska? 
They have a territorial legislature. 

Mr. DILL. The territorial legislature, I think, is satisfied 
with this regulation. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I think it is paternalism wholly unjustified, but 
I will not object. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROBERT F. NEELEY 

The bill (H. R. 16336) for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Franklin E. Neeley, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 11658) to amend section 523 of the tariff act 
of 1922. was announced as next in order. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
PLANT QUARANTINE 


The bill (S. 5546) to amend section 10 of the plant quaran- 
tine act, approved August 20, 1912, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the plant quarantine act, ap- 
proved August 20, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 315), as amended by the act 
of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. L. p. 1165), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“That any employee of the Department of Agriculture, authorized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of this act and 
furnished with and wearing a suitable badge for identification, who has 
probable cause to believe that any person coming into the United States, 
or any vehicle, receptacle, boat, ship, or vessel 
try or countries or moving interstate, possesses, carries, or contains 
any nursery stock, plants, plant products, or other articles the entry 
or movement of which in interstate or foreign commerce is prohibited 
or restricted by the provisions of this act, or by any quarantine or 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture issued or promulgated pursuant 
thereto, shall have power to stop and without warrant to inspect, 
search, and examine such person, vehicle, receptacle, boat, ship, 
and to seize, destroy, or otherwise dispose of such nursery 
stock, plants, plant products, or other articles found to be moving or 


coming from any coun- 


or 
vessel, 
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to have been moved in Interstate commerce or to have been brought into 
the United States in violation of this act or of such quarantine or 
order.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

oO. E. MOORE 

The bill (H. R. 16957) granting patent to O. E. Moore was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Seuate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-night it adjourn until 
11 o'clock to-morrow ,morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 


Is there objection? 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-night it adjourn until to-morrow morning at 11 


o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IMPORTATION OF SUGAR FROM ARGENTINA 


The bill (S. 5814) authorizing certain importers of sugar 
into the United States from the Argentine Republic during the 
year 1920 to submit claims to the Court of Claims was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, 30 seconds ago we passed a simi- 
lar bill, to allow a claimant to go before the Court of Claims 
and establish his right to sue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. A case of this character? If so, 
I would like to move to reconsider. I know all about this. I 
have contested all these claims. I can not withdraw the ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be passed over. 

NEAR EAST RELIEF REPORT 

The resolution (S. Res. 377) that the report of the Near East 
Relief for the year ending December 31, 1926, be printed as a 
Senate document was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the “ Report of the Near East Relief for the year 


ending December 31, 1926,” be printed as a Senate document. 


Objection is made, and the bill 


CROW INDIAN LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 16845) to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes,’” was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without ame~dment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (1H. R. 16074) to amend section 2 of the act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act 
to amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, 
entitled ‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

RENO-SPARKS INDIAN COLONY, NEV. 

The bill (S. 4998) to provide a water system for the Indians 
of the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev., was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
not to exceed $6,000 to enable the Secretary of the Interior to provide 
a water system for the Indians of the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, 
near Reno, Nev. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 5795) to amend sections 57 and 61 of the act 
entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright.” approved March 4, 1909, was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4927) providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
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persons who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the World War was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 5580) authorizing the extension of the park sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 5719) authorizing the acquisition of a site for 
the construction of a new building for the recorder of deeds, the 
municipal court, the juvenile court, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 347) to inquire into the right of 
Thomas M. Reed to serve as United States district judge for 
the first district of Alaska was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 5801) to conserve the revenues from medicinal 
spirits and provide for the effective Government control of such 
spirits, to prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) for the relief of special 
disbursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of 
the Alaska Railroad was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RUSSELL J. NORTON 


The bill (H. R. 2849) for the relief of the heirs of Russell J. 
Norton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEROY STAFFORD 


The bill (H. R. 11929) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to sell to Leroy Stafford certain lands situate in Rapides 
Parish, La., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, rend the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL AID TO ROADS AND BRIDGES 


The bill (H. R. 16551) to permit the granting of Federal 
aid in respect of certain roads and bridges was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have not had 
time to examine the report. Will not the Senator from Arkan- 
sas state briefly what this would do? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes: I can tell the Senator what its effect 
would be. It would permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
extend Federal aid to highways that are constructed to toll 
bridges if the toll bridges are constructed by States, counties, 
or municipalities. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALTERATION AND REPAIRS TO NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Président, I renew my request that we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H. R. 16507, and I will also include 
H. R. 16973, a bill for certain public works in connection with 
the Air Service. That is a very worthy bill and should go 
through. I hope the Senate will take those two bills up and 
consider them. 

Mr. DILL. Does that include the Sand Point bill? 

Mr. McMASTER. I object. 

SeverAt Senators. Regular order! 


I have no objection, with that 


Is there objection to the con- 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12813) for the relief of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation (Ltd.) was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 











Cc. G. DUGANNE AND A. N. Ross 

The bill (H. R. 17063) for the relief of C. G. Duganne and 
A. N. Ross was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SAVANNA, ILL. 

The bill (H. R. 16811) for the relief of the First National 
Bank, Savanna, Ill, was: considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OLOF NELSON 


The bill (H. R. 17230) for the relief of Olof Nelson was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DE WITT COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, CLINTON, ILL. 

The bill (H. R. 16224) for the relief of the DeWitt County 
National Bank, of Clinton, Ill, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

8. K. TRUBY 

The bill (H. R. 15181) for the relief of S. K. Truby, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 16080) for the relief of Calvin H. Burkhead, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like an explanation of that bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 


STEAMER “ SQUANTUM ” 
The bill (H. R. 12623) for the relief of the owner of the 


steamer Squantum was considered as tn Committee of the 
Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
scow “65H” 

The bill (H. R. 12625) for the relief of the owner of scow 
65H was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANKLIN MOTT GUNTHER 


The bill (H. R. 6588) for the relief of Franklin Mott Gunther 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIF. 

The bill (H. R. 11487) granting a right of way to the county 
of Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for 
highway purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 15018) validating gertain applications for 
and entries of public lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


HOMESTEAD LAWS, ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 15650) to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
“An act extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
of way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409), was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 16110) to amend section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, relating to isolated 
tracts of public land, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. JI should like an explanation of that. 

Mr. FESS. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

HOMESTEAD SETTLERS ON MUD LAKE 

The bill (S. 4239) for the relief of homestead settlers on the 
drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, to strike out all of page 1 
and all of page 2 and lines 1 to 7 on page 6, and to insert, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate and ascertain the reason- 
able value of the improvements which prior to February 1, 1926, were 
placed on the lands included in the homestead entries on the area em- 
braced in the drained Mud Lake bottom, located in township 156 north 
of ranges 41 and 42, in the county of Marshall and State of Minnesota, 
and te make a full and specific report to Congress on or before the first 
day of the next session in pursuance of the jurisdiction and duties im- 
posed upon him by this act. 

That a list of said homestead entries, with the names of the entrymen 
and a description of the land embraced in each entry, as listed by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, is as follows: 


Township 156 north, range 41 west, fifth principal meridian 
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And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to investi- 
gate and ascertain the reasonable value of the land embraced in each 
entry included in said list and the improvements thereon as of the 
date of the passage of this act and to make a full and specific report 
to Congress on or before the first day of the next session in pursu- 
ance of the jurisdiction and duties imposed upon him by this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WHALER ISLAND, CALIF, 


The bill (S. 5885) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, 
to Whaler Island in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, 
Calif., for purposes of a public wharf, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to issue patent to the County of Del Norte, State of California, 
to Whaler Island, containing about three acres, in Crescent City Bay, 
Del Norte County, Calif., for purposes of a public wharf. 

Sec. 2, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to take 
such action as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the Senator from 
Maine be recognized. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think the next bill on the cal- 
endar is House bill 16507. 

Mr. KING. That is a long bill with four or five provisions 
in it. 

Mr. HALE. Unless it is passed now it will be impossible, in 
my opinion, to get an appropriation in the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 
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Mr. KING. Does that provide for the elevation of the guns? 

Mr. HALE, It includes work upon the Oklahoma and Ne. 
vada, covering incidentally the elevation of the guns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16507). 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS FOR THE NAVY 

Mr. DILL. Now, Mr. President, I want the other bill 
passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. H. R. 16973. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right, Mr. President. 

The bill (H, R. 16973) was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 8. ©. 


Mr. BLEASDE. Mr. President, the House has just passed 
House bill 17138, authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 

A Senate bill covering the same matter, which was intro- 
duced by my colleague [Mr. Smirug], has been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Agriculture and Foresiry. I 
ask that the House bill be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ADJOURNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In accordance with the motion 
heretofore agreed to, the Senate will stand in adjournment until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 11 o’clock p. m.) adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, March 2, 1927, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


What bill is that, Mr. President? 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 1, 1927 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


William H. G. Bullard, of Pennsylvania, for the term of six 
years from February 23, 1927; 

Orestes H. Caldwell, of New York, for the term of five years 
from February 23, 1927; 

Eugene O. Sykes, of Mississippi, for the term of four years 
from February 23, 1927; 

Henry A. Bellows, of Minnesota, for the term of three years 
from February 23, 1927; and 

John F. Dillon, of California, for the term of two years from 
February 23, 1927. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Charles W. Cushing, of Illinois, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of Illinois, vice James EB. McClure, term ex- 
pired. 

Osmund Gunvaldsen, of North Dakota, to be United States 
marshal, district of Nerth Dakota, vice Charles F. Mudgett, 
appointed in recess. 

APPOINTMENTS ON THE RETIRED LIST OF THE REGULAR ARMY 

To be brigadier generals with rank from February 28, 1927 

Col. Wilber Elliott Wilder, retired. 

Col. William Dorrance Beach, retired. 

Col. William Jones Nicholson, retired. 

Col. William Carey Brown, retired. 

Jol. Lloyd Milton Brett, retired. 

Col, Thomas Buchanan Dugan, retired. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Clifford H. Roper to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 10th day of December, 1926. 

Ensign Selden B. Spankler to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926. 

Pay Inspector Ellsworth H. Van Patten to be a pay director 
in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 1st day of July. 
1926. 

Pay Clerk Hugo H. Hofmann to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 29th day of 
November, 1926. 
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PostTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 


Chester A. Williamson to be postmaster at Willcox, Ariz., in 
place of H. O. Parks, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Josephine M. Tomola to be postmaster at Downieville, Calif., 
in place of R. J. Wright, deceased. 


GEORGIA 


John W. Elder to be postmaster at Lumber City, Ga., in place 
of Alice Calhoun, removed. 


ILLINOIS 


William W. Renton to be postmaster at Wheaton, IIL, in 
place of W. W. Renton. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 3, 1927. . 

Michael J. Donahue to be postmaster at Streator, IL, in 
place of J. R. Fornof, resigned. 


INDIANA 


Lester L. Wildman to be postmaster at Dupont, Ind., in place 
of L. L. Wildman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
30, 1926. 

Morton Lamb to be postmaster at Kokomo, Ind., in place of 
Ben Havens. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Lillian R. Stuck to be postmaster at Orland, Ind., in place 
of L. R. Stuck. Incumbent’s commission expired April 10, 1926. 


KANSAS 
in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


John F. Mitchell to be postmaster at Fort Dodge, Kans., 
place of J, F. Mitchell. 
2, 1927. 

Frank E. Chapin to be postmaster at Minneapolis, Kans., 
place of Lewis Pickrell. 
ruary 8, 1927. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


MAINE 


Frank O. Wellcome to be postmaster at Yarmouth, Me., in 
place of F. O. Wellcome. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

MINNESOTA 

Patrick M. Dunn to be posi:nzaster at Caledonia, Minn., in 
place of O. E. Burtness. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
25, 1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William L. Jansen to be postmaster at Okolona, 
place of F. J. MeDonnell. 
11, 1926. 


Miss., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 


NEW MEXICO 

Samuel G. Hanna to be postmaster at San Marcial, N. Mex., 
in place of S. G. Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Claud W. Hopkins to be postmaster at Rodeo, N. Mex. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Olin D. Beers to be postmaster at Freehold, N. 
of O. D. Beers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
1927. 


Office 


Y., in place 
January 11, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles E. Boones to be postmaster at Blue Ridge, N. C., in 
place of J. P. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
1924, 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Theodore A. Marquardt to be postmaster at Cooperstown, 
N. Dak., in place of H. J. Kolstad. Incumbent’s commission 
expired September 22, 1926. 

Roy W. Frazier to be postmaster at Crosby, N. Dak., in 
place of E. O. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1924. ’ 

Alfred B. Welch to be postmaster at Mandan, N. 
place of A. B. Welch. 
1, 1927. 


Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mahlon C. Cleaver to be postmaster at Girardville, Pa., in 
place of E. T. Davies. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Liola R. Thoman to be postmaster at Hatboro, Pa., in place of 
L. R. Thoman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

William N. Baker to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Pa., in place 
of W. KE. Housel. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1927. 
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TEN NESSEE 


Robert W. Simmons to be postmaster at Sharon, Tenn., in 
place of J. A. Wilson, deceased. 


TEXAS 
Millard T. Jones to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Tex., in 
place of R. A. Jackson, resigned. 


Mae Woodruff to be postmaster at Velasco, Tex., in place of 
Mary Featherhoff, resigned. 


UTAH 


Luke Clegg to be postmaster at Roosevelt, Utah, in place of 
J. R. Lambert. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1926. 

WEST 

Nelle Mooser to be postmaster at Hendricks, W. Va., in place 
of J. H. Lambert. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Paul J. Davis to be postmaster at Keyser, W. Va., in place of 
E. Hood. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1926 


VIRGINIA 


E. 
WISCONSIN 
James W. Carlisle to be postmaster at Durand, Wis., in place 


of Henry Pattison. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 1, 1927 


MEMBER FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Abram F. Myers. 
MEMBERS UNITED States TARIFF COMMISSION 


Edgar Bernard Brossard for term 
1932. 
Sherman J. Lowell for term expiring September 7, 1928. 


Lincoln Dixon for term expiring September 7, 1938. 


expiring September 7, 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Osear E. Dahly to be collector of customs, customs collection 
district No. 36, Duluth, Minn. 
Emery J. San Souci to be collector of customs, customs collec- 
tion district No. 5, Providence, R. I. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


James G. Carter to be minister resident and consul general to 
Liberia. 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
Langdon R. White to be assistant surgeon. 
UNITED States District JupGE 
Fred L. Wham to be United States district judge, eastern 
district of Illinois. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Richard J. White to be United States marshal, eastern district 
of Wisconsin. 
Osmund Gunvaldsen, of North Dakota, to be United States 
marshal, district of North Dakota. 
Arthur R. Clark to be United States marshal, eastern district 
of Illinois. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 


Brig. Gen. Colden L’Hommedieu Ruggles, 
Chief of Ordnance, Ordnance Department. 
APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Capt. Aubrey Haines Baldwin to Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lieut. Robert Clyde Padley to Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas Dresser White to Air Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Frank Harold Burton te be colonel. 
Thomas Fraley Van Natta, jr., to be lieutenant colonel. 
Victor William Beck Wales to be major. 
John Bellinger Bellinger, jr., to be captain. 
Reginald Pond Lyman to be first lieutenant. 
James Stuart Wallingford to be first lieutenant. 
John Sharpe Griffith to be first lieutenant. 
To be brigadier generals 
Wilber Elliott Wilder, retired. 
William Dorrance Beach, retired. 
William Jones Nicholson, retired. 
William Carey Brown, retired. 
Lloyd Milton Brett, retired. 
Thomas Buchanan Dugan, retired. 


assistant to the 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col, 
Col. 
Col. 








APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER 


To Adjutant General's Department 


Capt. Joseph Purnell Cromwell. 
Capt. A. Pledger Sullivan. 


To Quartermaster Corps 
First Lieut. Edwin McCune Byles. 
To Corps of Engineers 
First Lieut. Oscar Alan Saunders. 
To Signal Corps 
Capt. James Couzens Van Ingen. 
PROMOTION PHILIPPINE Scouts 
To be first lieutenant 
Pio Quevedo Caluya. 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
T'o be colonel 
Frank Cole Baker, 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Walter T. Cowan, Orrville. 
CALIFORNIA 
Antionette E. Williams, Merced Falls. 
Elizabeth B. Tyler, Randsburg. 
Meta C. Stofen, Sonoma. 
FLORIDA 
William H. Denmark, Carbur. 
James E. Queen, Eagle Lake. 
Millard C. Sullivan, Pinecastle. 
Maxfield Sellers, White Springs. 
GEORGIA 
Kate C. Knox, Lexington. 
IDAHO 
tuy I. Towle, Jerome. 
Ilerbert L. Spencer, Paris. 
KANSAS 
Harry Kinney, Cherryvale. 
David A. Nywall, Formoso. 
KENTUCKY 
Fred F. Gearhart, Wheelwright. 
MICHIGAN 
Fred R. Griffin, Manistique. 
MINNESOTA 
William B. Stewart, Bemidji. 
Carl G. Hurtig, Buffalo Lake. 
Charles C. Keller, Cloquet. 
Harry S. Gillespie, Virginia. 
Dwight S. Backman, Whalan. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Nicie R. Evans, Bassfield. 
Holcombe H. McDonald, Lake. 
MISSOURI 
Edna C. Hunt, Clarksville. 
Emmett R. Lindley, Stanberry. 
NEW JERSEY 
Clayton E. Green, Glen Gardner. 
Lewis E, Matteson, Grantwood. 
Caroline A. Cowan, Haworth. 
George F. Moore, Oradell. 
Joseph R. Forrest, Palisades Park. 
George C. Reed, Park Ridge. 
Charles Roeltgen, Rochelle Park. 
John H. Kinkel, Stewartsville. 
William F. Bodecker, Tenafly. 
NEW YORK 
Elmer A. Arnold, Burdett. 
Elbert J. Eckerson, Cobleskill, 
Ashmer R. Collins, Norwood. 
Joseph R. Wilder, Painted Post. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Edith E. Holton, Jamestown. 
Giles B. Goodson, Lincolnton. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Chapin Hayford, Casselton. 
Burt E. Stewart, Minot. 
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OHIO 
John R. Lloyd, Cambridge. 
William C. Trace, New Concord. 
Georgiana Pifer, Rock Creek. 


OREGON 
Godfrey C. Minsker, Cloverdale. 


Vincent Byram, Gold Beach. ’ 
Emil F. Messing, Vernonia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur J. Nagle, Allentown. 
Irvin L. Romig, Mertztown. 
Wade H. McKinley, Polk. 
Robert H. Harris, Tamaqua. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Randal BE. Haddock, Parris Island. 
TEXAS 

Sol Rubenstein, Laredo. 

James R. Kersey, Ozona. 


VERMONT 
Earle H. Fisher, Danville. 

George H. Millis, Groton. 

Preston C. Skinner, Orleans. 


- WEST VIRGINIA 
John White, Glen Rogers. 
William R. Toler, Mullens. 

W. A. Hatfield, Stirrat. 

Willard E. Hatfield, Williamson. 


REJECTION 
Eerecutive nomi..ation rejected by the Senate March 1, 1927 
POSTMASTER 
TEXAS 
Ross A. Hooser to be pustinuscer at Irving, Tex. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Erecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate March 1, 1927 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Ole Gunvaldsen, of North Dakota, to be United States mar- 
shal, district of North Dakota, to correct an error in name. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Turspay, March 1, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer : 


O Thou who art our everlasting Father, full of grace and 
truth, our souls need altars to God. With modesty we would 
wear the white flower of loyalty to Thee. O stir our hearts to 
love and our wills to obey Thee. So often we see without 
mercy, speak without caution, and judge without charity. Be- 
stow upon us the understanding heart. Just as men we come, 
either confessing our love or fear; be merciful unto us, 
Blessed Lord, and cause Thy face of approval to shine upon us. 
Always and ever truth at its best is redemptive. Run this tre- 
mendous fact into our lives: Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but Thy words will not pass away. At the close of the day 
may manhood’s brow be serenely high. In the name of the 
world’s Savior we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proeeedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal eerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the report of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4305) entitled 
“An act to authorize the sale under provisions of the act of 
March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department 
real property.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to Senate bills as 
indicated below: 

S. 2081. An act placing certain noncommissioned officers of the 
first grade ; 

8. 2197. An act for the relief of Paul B. Belding; and 

8. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length of 
cotton. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments House bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: . 

H. R. 3858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign- 
commerce service of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10178. An act to confer authority on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow*against. the 
United States ; : 

H. R. 10238. An act for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoffman ; 

H. R. 10465. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across Mount Hope Bay between 
the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island ; 

H. R. 10857. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Lansing; 

H. R. 12532, An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 18503. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims of 
individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States ; 

H. R. 15344. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium 
gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and 
to the development of commercial aeronautics, and for other 
purposes”; and 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war and other wars. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment House bills and joint resolutions of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 1130. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of Detroit, State of Michigan, two obsolete brass cannons ; 

H. R. 2229. An act for the relief of John Ferrell; 

H. R. 2820. An act for the relief of Delmore A. Teller; 

H. R. 3069, An act for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; 

H. R. 3378. An act for the relief of Randolph Foster William- 
son, deceased ; . 

H. R. 3602. An act for the relief of Charles W. Shumate; 

H. R. 3791. An act to purchase a painting of the several ships 
of the United States Navy in 1891 and entitled “ Peace”; 

H. R. 5082. An act for the relief of David Barker; 

H. R. 5264. An act for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann; 

H. R. 6252. An act amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 7973. An act to provide American registry for the Nor- 
wegian sailing vessel Derwent; 

H. R. 8852. An act for the relief of Thomas Maley; 

H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands ; 

H. R. 9787. An act to correct the military record of Samuel 
Wemmer ; 

H. R. 10111. An act for the relief of D. Murray Cummings; 

H. R. 10510. An act to prevent the destruction or dumping 
without good and sufficient cause therefor of farm produce re- 
ceived in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others and to require them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them ; 

H. R. 10662. An act authorizing an appropriation for tke con- 
struction of a roadway and walk leading to and around the 
Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La.; 

H. R. 11914. An act for the relief of tle United States Fidelity 
Guaranty Co. ; 

H. R. 12217. An act relating to the appointment of trustees 
and committees ; 

H. R. 12218. An act amending sections 1125 and 1127, chapter 
31, of the District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12551. An act for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland ; 

H. R. 12797. An act to authorize the sale of the Buckeye 
Target Range. Ariz. ; 

H. R. 13971. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Walling; 

H. R. 14567. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to allow credits to disbursing agents of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain 
cases ; 

H.R. 14881. An act to relinquish to its equitable owners the 
title of the United States to the land in the claim of A. Moro 
and of Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss. ; 
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H. R. 14925. An act authorizing the sale of the new sub- 
treasury building and site in San Francisco, Calif. ; 

H. R. 15131. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of cer- 
tain claims in favor of the United States; 

H. R. 15602. An act to amend the last paragraph of an act 
entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians 
to the Court ef Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States” ; 

H.R. 15827. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine 
the location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash de- 
posits in the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests”; 

H. R. 15906. An act to authorize the purchase of land for 
an addition to the United States Indian school farm near 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 16183. An act granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston; 

H. R. 16212. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak.; 

H. R. 16442. An act for the relief of Ira E. King; 

H. R. 16703. An act authorizing the President to appoint 
Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, 
a rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to authorize the President to 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums 
as may be due them under agreement with the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission or the Alaska Railrcad; and 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution amending the act of May 13, 
1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equi- 
table use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” ete. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills and joint resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 1283. An act for the relief of Margaret I. Varnum; 

S. 2886. An act for the relief of Barzilla William Bramble; 

S. 3722. An act for the relief of the owner of the coal barge 
Cad; 

S. 4602. An act to ameud the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 4631. 

S. 4687. 


An act for the relief of Claude T. Winslow; 
An act for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle; 

S. 4795. An act for the relief of B. F. Cowley; 

S.50381. An act to provide for the creation of the Pan 
American people's great highway commission, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 5230. An act for the relief of Kate Mathews; 

8.5353. An act to authorize an appropriation for a road on 
the Zuni Indian Reservation, N. Mex.; 

S. 5624. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Bureau ; 

8.5625. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Bureau ; 

S. 5634. An act to increase the efficiency of the Military 


“Establishment, and for other purposes ; 


S.5638. An act providing for payment to the German Govy- 
ernment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representa- 
tives of the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, 
Franz Lipfert, Albert Wittenberg, Karl Behr, and Hans De- 
chantsreiter ; 

S. 5788. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, in the 
county of Anoka, and the village of Champlin, in the county of 
Hennepin, State of Minnesota; and 

S.J. Res.111. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two Chinese subjects to be designated 
hereafter by the Government of China. 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 17243) to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction at military posts, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the Dill 
(H. R, 17243) to authorize appropriations for construction 
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at military posts, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the amendment of the Senate ‘insert the 
following: “ $7,115,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language stricken out by the amendment of the Senate in- 
sert the following: “ Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., 
barracks, $500,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language stricken out by the amendment of the Senate in- 
sert the following: “ Scott Field, ILL, barracks, $100,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
W. FRANK JAMES, 
JOHN PuHILie HILL, 
JoHN J. McSwain, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
J. W. Wapsworth, Jr., 
FRANK L. GREENE, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17243) to authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following written statement, explaining the effect of the 
action agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in 
ihe accompanying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment simply changes the 
total to agree with other changes in the act. 

On amendment No. 2: An agreement was reached eliminating 
the new primary flying school at San Antonio because the land 
has not yet been acquired. However, it was decided some pro- 
vision should be carried in the 1929 building program of the 
Army for construction at Fort Sam Houston, hence the agree- 
ment on an item for that post. 

On amendment No. 3: Your conferees brought about an agree- 
ment with the Senate conferees that the item for Scott Field, 
Ill., should be retained in the act, but further agreed that the 
construction of barracks at that place is more essential than a 
hospital, hence the change. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

JOHN PHP HILL, 

JOHN J. McSwaln, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
SALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT REAL PROPERTY ; 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 4305) to authorize the sale, under provisions 
of the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War 
Department real property. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4305) to authorize the sale, under provisions of the act of 
March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language stricken out insert the following: 

“Lafayette Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (lot in) ; Odd. Fel- 
lows Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (9,040 square feet) ; American 
Mechanics Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (six lots); Kirkdale 


Cemetery, Liverpool, England (58 lots); Newport Cemetery, 
Lincoln, England (13 lots) ; Washington Point, Norfolk, Va.: 
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Provided, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell or cause to be sold, in the manner and upon 
such terms as he shall deem expedient, the several cemetery 
lots and Washington Point, Norfolk, Va., hereinbefore desig- 
nated, and to execute and deliver in the name of the United 
States and in its behalf any and all contracts, conveyances, 
or other instruments necessary to effectuate such sale and con- 
veyance: Provided further, That the expense of sale be paid 
from the proceeds thereof, and the net proceeds deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the military 
post construction fund.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amendment proposed by the House insert the following: 

“Fort Moultrie rifle range, South Carolina: Provided, That 
from the proceeds of the sale of Fort Moultrie rifle range, South 
Carolina, the sum of not more than $20,200 be applied to the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of War of those tracts of land commoniy 
known as the Mount Pleasant Target Range, by exercising 
the option and right to purchase contained in the lease dated 
June 25, 1919, effective July 1, 1919, ending December 31, 1929, 
and signed by George F. Goblet, of Mount Pleasant, S. C., as 
the lessor; Coronado Beach Military Reservation, Coronado, 
Calif. (part, approximately 33 acres); Omaha Depot, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. (part, approxi- 
mately 13 acres).” 

And the House agree to the same. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

JOHN Purp HILL, 

JouHn J. McSwain, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


J. W. WApsworts, Jr., 
Frank L. GREENE, 
DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (S. 4305) to authorize the sale, under 
provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of 
surplus War Department real property, submit the following 
written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

On No. 1: The Senate agreed to the elimination of Fort 
Hayes, Ohio, as agreed to when the bill passed the House. 

On No. 2: The House agreed to the amendment giving the 
War Department authority to sell the cemetery lots at Wash- 
ington Point, Norfolk, Va., the explanation of which is carried 
in the following excerpts from the letter of the Secretary of 
War urging the legislation: . 

* * 7 * . . ~ 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell 
or cause to be sold, in the manner and upon such terms as he shall deem 
expedient, the several cemetery lots and parcels of land hereinafter 
designated, and to execute and deliver in the name of the United States 
and in its behalf any and all contracts, conveyances, or other instru- 
ments necessary to effectuate such sale and conveyance : 


NAMES OF CEMETERIES IN WHICH LOTS ARB LOCATED AND PARCEL OF LAND 


American Mechanics Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (6 lots). 

Kirkdale Cemetery, Liverpool, England (58 lots). 

Lafayette Cemetery, PpjJadelphia, Pa. (1 lot). 

Newport Cemetery, Lincoln, England (13 lots). 

Odd Fellows Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (9,040 sq. ft.). 

Washington Point, Norfolk, Va. (0.51 acre). 

Provided, That the expense of sale be paid from the proceeds thercof, 
and the net proceeds deposited in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the “ Military post construction fund.” 

Section 2 of the proposed legislation should be enacted into law for 
the following reasons: 

(a) The lots acquired by the United States in the cemeteries at 
Philadelphia have been vacated by exhumation of the bodies and their 
reburial in the Philadelphia National Cemetery. The lots acquired by 
the United States in the cemeteries in England have also been vacated 
by the exhumation of the bodies and their return to the United States, 
er reburial in the permanent American cemetery at Brookwood, England. 
The lots were conveyed to the United States for the uses and purposes 
of sepulture only, and for no other use, intent, or purpose whatso- 
ever; and subject to all the rules, regulations, conditions, and restric- 
tions contained and set forth in the charter, constitution, and by-laws of 
the associations, 
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In view of the circumstances outlined above, the location of the lots, 
and the further fact that the cemetery companies have expressed a 
willingness to repurchase these lots, their sale under the act of March 
12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), is not practicable, owing to the restrictions 
contained therein, viz: 

“Sec. 7. After 90 days from the date of the approval of this act, 
and after the appraisal of the lands hereinbefore mentioned shall have 
been made and approved by the Secretary of War, notification of the 
fact of such appraisal shall bé given by the Secretary of War to the 
governor of the State in which each such tract is located as to such 
lands not to be turned over to other departments, and such State, or 
county in which such land is located, or municipality in or nearest 
which such land is located, shall, in the order named, have the option 
at any time within six months after such notification to the governor 
to acquire the same or any part thereof which shall have been sepa- 
rately appraised and approved upon payment within such period of 
six months of the appraised value thereof: Provided, however, That the 
conveyance of said tract of land to such State, county, or municipality 
shall be upon the condition and limitation that said property shall be 
limited to the retention and use for public purposes, and upon cessation 
of such retention and use shall revert to the United States without 
notice, demand, or action brought. * * * 

“(b) Title to the property at Washington Point, Norfolk, Va., is 
vested in the United States by deed dated September 19, 1803, from 
James Herbert and wife to the President of the United States. How- 
ever, from an examination of the records of Norfolk County, it appears 
that a State grant was made to Lycurgus Berkeley in 1871 under a 
Virginia patent. Since that year the property has changed hands sev- 
eral times and is now improved with 18 one-story frame buildings. 

“Inasmuch as these improvements were made in good faith, the 
occupants being under the impression they had title to the land, it is 
believed they should receive prior consideration in the disposal of the 
property by the War Department, With this object in view, the pro- 
posed bill is so worded as to authorize its sale to the owners of the 
improvements at a fair market value.” 


On amendment No. 3: This amendment will permit the sale 
of the Fort Moultrie Rifle Range and the purchase of another 
rifle range in South Carolina in lieu thereof. On Juné 25, 1919, 
a lease was executed to the United States for the period of 
10 years by George F. Goblet, of Mount Pleasant, 8. C., to four 
separate parcels of land aggregating about 100 acres, on which 
there were constructed barracks and other buildings for military 
und encampment purposes at a cost of about $80,000. 

The lease contained a clause to the effect that at the expira- 
tion thereof the lessor should have the right to purchase all 
the buildings thereon for the sum of $1,000; but if he did not 
want to exercise such right the Government should remove 
such buildings and place the property in condition for farming. 
A recent appraisal by three disinterested and experienced real 
estate men of the city of Charleston, 8. C., places a value on 
these buildings alone at the present time of $21,500, and a 
value on the land of $20,000. 

The lease also contains a clause stipulating that the lessee, 
the Government, should have the right at any time during the 
10-year period of the lease to purchase the land at the stipulated 
price of $10 per front foot, and recited that there is a frontage 
of 2,020 feet. This would aggregate $20,200. The recent ap- 
praisal indicates the land is worth approximately $20,200. 

This Mount Pleasant rifle range is needed for use by the 
National Guard of the city of Charleston, S. C., by the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps of the South Carolina Military College, 
a military school high on the list of the honor schools of the 
War Department, and by the citizens’ military training camp. 
In addition, it is used by the garrison of the Regular Army at 
Fort Moultrie. 

The value of the old Fort Moultrie rifle range is fixed by 
the appraisers at $32,100. After the sum of $20,200 is taken 
from the proceeds of the sale of the Fort Moultrie rifle range, 
which is no longer needed, and applied to the purchase of the 
Mount Pleasant rifle range, which is needed, there will be a 
net gain to the United States of $21,300, by reason of the fact 
that the United States Government acquires the land on which 
it has expended money for buildings to the amount of $80,000, 
while, if this option is not exercised, at the end of the lease 
term in 1929 the buildings will go to the lessor upon the pay- 
ment of $1,000 by him. It seems proper that in such event 
it would be better for the Government to purchase the land 
than to try to salvage the buildings and endeavor to condition 
the land for farming purposes. In addition, there will be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States cash to the 
amount of $11,900 if the Fort Moultrie rifle range sells for its 
appraised value. But at any rate, both parcels of property 
were appraised at the same time by the same men, so that the 
relative values are maintained. 
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Letters explaining the situation are made a part of this state- 
ment as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 17, 1926. 
Hon. JoHN J. McSwain, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN McSwain: Reference our conversation on Fort 
Moultrie target range, and in accordance with your request the fol- 
lowing is for your information: 

1. The old artillery-target range on the eastern end of Sullivans 
Island has been listed for public sale; the target range now being 
used by the Regular Army, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp, National Guard and Civilian organizations, is 
on the mainiand adjacent to Fort Moultrie, and is at present held under 
a Government lease which expires in 1929, and is known as the Mount 
Pleasant target range; should the target range on Sullivans Island be 
sold, it would be to the advantage of the Government, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, if provision were made to purchase the Mount 
Pleasant target range for the stipulated price of $20,000, whereby this 
100 acres would remain a part of the Fort Moultrie reservation, 

2. For your information, Mount Pleasant target range has on it 
buildings constructed during the war which are worth approximately 
$80,000 at present, and it is believed that the owners of the Mount 
Pleasant target range would be pleased to have the Government's lease 
terminate and their property returned to them for their own use. 

3. By placing a clause in the sale of the Fort Moultrie rifle range on 
Sullivans Island which would provide $20,000 for the purchase of the 
Mount Pleasant target range, it would be to the distinct advantage of 
the Government and State and would be an additional reason for re- 
turning Fort Moultrie as a training center for the troops of the south- 
eastern section of the United States. 

4. The Chamber of Commerce of Charleston is particularly interested 
in this question of the target range and its retention for the use of 
troops in the territory adjoining Charleston, 

Very respectfully, 

R. JOHN WBesT, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Eighth Infantry. 
War DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF THE MILITIA BuRRAU, 

Washington, February 15, 1927. 
Hon. THoMAS 8S. MCMILLAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. McMrittan: Your letter in regard to the proposed bill to 
authorize the sale of the target range on Sullivans Island, near Charles- 
ton, S. C., has been received and duly noted. Also your remark in 
regard to the purchase of the rifle range at Mount Pleasant, S. C., has 
been noted with interest. This rifle range is now being used by a 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit at the Citadel, by National Guard 
units stationed in Charleston, and by the Regular Army garrison at 
Fort Moultrie, and by the citizens’*military training camp held annually 
at Fort Moultrie. 

Inasmuch as this matter concerns the housing program, an approved 
project of the War Department, I am referring your letter to the Secre- 
tary of War with appropriate remark. The lease is not on file in this 
bureau, but is understood to be on file in another bureau of the War 
Department. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cc. C. HamMMonpD, 
Major General, Chief Militia Bureau. 





W. C. WiLsurR & Co., 
Charleston, 8. C., February 7, 
CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned committee have at your request in- 
spected the properties of the Government located at the eastern end of 
Sullivans Island, comprising some 107 acres of land, and beg to report 
that in their opinion this property as a whole is worth $32,100. 

They also inspected the property known as the rifle range, and now 
under lease to the Government and located on Mount Pleasant, con 
sisting of 100 acres. In their opinion this property is worth, exclusive 
of the buildings, $20,000, and the committee put a value of $21,500 as 
the worth of the buildings thereon. 

Hoping this will give you the information desired, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


1927. 


W. C. Witpur. 
C. Gro, GADWIN, 
EDWARD WHICKNBEY, 


W. FRANK JAMEs, 

Joun Pur HI, 

JouHN J. McSWaAIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
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FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2965) to prevent dis- 
crimination against farmers’ cooperative associations by boards 
of trades and similar organizations, and for other purposes, a 
similar bill having been reported by the House committee. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CHALMERS. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3858) to establish in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a foreign commerce service of the United 
States, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, and 
move to agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
TI notice a number of amendments were adopted by the Senate, 
but I have not had opportunity to figure out just what they 
mean. I want to ask this question. Do these amendments of 
the Senate provide for a lot of salary increases? 

Mr. HOCH. They do not. They increase no salaries and 
make no substantial changes in the bill, and I am directed by 
the unanimous vote of my committee this morning to make this 
request. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Senate amendments invelve no addi- 
tional charge on the Treasury? 

Mr. HOCH. None whatever. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


I object, Mr. Speaker, 


GOVERNOR SMITH IN THE WEST 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial in the Times of to-day about Governor 
Smith, of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


GOVERNOR SMITH IN THE WEST 


Just returned from the Middle West, President Butler “ everywhere 
found people eager to know more about Governor Smith and kindly dis- 
posed toward him. His personality has attracted them. They are 
eager to learn anything they can about him.” 

Iie would have found the same kindly interest if he had gone to the 
Pacific. travelers, even “ automobile campers,” have been 
surprised to find themselves not only forgiven but actually welcomed 
for coming from New York. The taboo is off. New York characters 
remain local usually and are suspiciously regarded in the 
West. It was the governor's election in a year when President Coolidge 
got an incredible majority in this State that sharpened the curiosity of 
the West. How did he do it? What makes him so invincible at the 
polls? 

We would not say that these inquiries arise at present from political 
As Doctor Butler says, it is the governor’s personality that 
Of course, many western Democrats are impressed by his 
popular strength from many sources and his genius for success, but 
Republicans seems as inquisitive about him as the Democrats. In a 
time of flat figures he stands out in sharp relief. The working men and 
women, the “common people” of the cities, have already learned to 
love him. His conquest of iron fortune, his rise from poverty, his 
honesty and fearlessness, his incomparable knowledge of State affairs, 
his putting of his political opponents to rout, his gayety and humor, 
his adaptability to all societies, have made him the hero of the urban 
populations. 

Roosevelt, the urban patrician, was pardoned for not being born in a 
cabin. Al Smith, the urban plebeian, is the first great repre- 
sentative of the millions of “ plain, ordinary folks” of the cities. No 
“legend” has to be invented for him. His true history speaks for him. 
His abilities and achievements speak for him more sufficiently ; but he is 


Obscurer 


severely 


rensons, 


attracts. 


log 


fortunate in his background. The University of Hard Knocks remains 
the favorite American institution of learning. The western country 
people can’t help being stirred by this graduate of it. Politics apart, 


this growing western liking of Governor Smith is good to see. In his 
homely, hearty ways, his grasp of the vernacular, his large instinctive 
democracy and feeling for the “common man,” he has the characteris- 
tics which used to be deemed peculiarly Western. 
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The more the West studies him as man and as governor, the fonder 
it will be of him. There was never anybody just like him. He is a 
noble American product. Here, as Emerson said, is “a man and not a 
cockade.”’ 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS FOR CERTAIN SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS OF THE CIVIL WAR AND CERTAIN WIDOWS AND DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF SAID WAR 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 16461) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war and other wars, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Is this a general pension bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is the omnibus pension bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how many House items were stricken out in the Senate? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will be pleased to give that information. 
There are three cases cut from $30 to $20 per month, one case 
from $30 to $25, and one case cut from $50 to $40 per month. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman state what cases they are? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not do that offhand. One case was cut 
because the widow was drawing $50 under the last pension act. 
Two cases were increased from $40 to $50, 16 cases were cut 
out on account of death, and 476 Senate cases were added. I 
may say, gentlemen, that the cases that were cut from $30 down 
are cases where the widow was married to the soldier after 
June 27, 1915. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Among the 476 Senate cases, how many 
gave the larger amount in the same kind of cases? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I do not know of any. The examiners have 
gone through this thoroughly, and we have also gone over it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And you think the Senate has applied the 
rule which they laid down for the House? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think the Senate cases are meritorious. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, the gen- 
tleman has stated the Senate added 476 cases; how many cases 
were carried in the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. One thousand three hundred and sixty-seven. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Do the Senate cases all conform to 
the rule of the committee as to the maximum amount? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


PRESIDENT’S VETO—M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the President’s veto leaves 
the farmer in the hole—the hole of unequal legislative treat- 
ment, 

Industries have their tariff; railroads have their transporta- 
tion act; banks have their Federal reserve act; labor has its 
immigration law and the 8-hour day law, and those laws 
work to lift those groups above world conditions; but the 
farmer, for the most part, is competing with the world and 
trying to buy from those groups whose prices have artificially 
been raised by legislation. We have worked hard for four years 
writing a measure to bring about equality, and we have 
answered every argument that has been offered by the Presi- 
dent in a way so satisfactory that a majority of the Members 
of Congress have been convinced and converted to approval of 
the bill. 

The President offers no constructive recommendation except 
a loan to the cooperatives and we all know that the cooperatives 
will be ruined by such a law, if they attempt to use it for the 
purpose of raising prices, and there is no solution to this prob- 
lem except to raise the prices of farm products as other prod- 
ucts have been raised. No cooperative composed of a small 
part of the people producing an article can afford to pay the 
losses sustained in har®iling the surplus of that article thereby 
securing a fair price for all those, both in and out of the 
cooperative. 

The bill above described is on a par with the many gestures 
which have been made during the last six years which were 
not intended to raise the price of farm products, and may be 
classed as political relief rather than farm relief. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill will raise the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and that is its weakness and its strength. 

If we could present a bill which would secure equality for 
agriculture and at the same time guarantee no advance in food 
prices, all the objections would be waived and everybody, in- 
cluding the President, would be favorable to the bill. 

I think farm prices can be raised to the extent of the tariff 
without advancing the price of feod, but I can not prove that 
until the bill is in operation; but if food prices were raised, it 
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would be absolutely fair, because the prices of other things 
have already been artificially raised by legislation. The battle 
of the farmer to save himself from this unequal situation will | 
be intensified by the veto, and all those who believe in equality | 
of treatment will join the farmers and all those directly or | 
indirectly affected by farm conditions. 

Although only six basic commodities are considered in the 
beginning, yet all agricultural products would have been af- 
fected by the operation of the bill, because the products of 
agriculture are largely interchangeable and substitutes for 
each other. The six basic commodities mentioned in the bill 
are the ones suffering most from surplus conditions and are the 
ones most needing the operation of the measure. Others may 
be added by Congress upon the request of the agricultural 
board. 

The veto is a sectional decision, because a map of the vote 
shows that only the northeastern section of the country is to | 
any great extent opposed. 

On February 23, four days before vetoing the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the President of the United States used his authority vested 
in him by the last tariff act and increased by 50 per cent the 
tariff on pig iron, which action will increase the profits of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which is paying satisfactory 
dividends on all its stock, both common and preferred, includ- | 
ing all the water that has been poured into this stock from time | 
to time, and which also declared a stock dividend this year 
amounting to $200,000,000. 

On February 27 the President vetoed the farm bill, which was 
intended to give to the farmers of the United States the benefit 
of the tariff on their surplus products, incorporated in that act. 

On the same day, the President approved the bankers’ bill, 
which extends the life of the Federal reserve act indefinitely | 
and the Federal reserve act is, in principle and effect, the same 
thing for the bankers as the McNary-Haugen bill is for the 
farmer. 

“Them that has, gets.” 


This question will gradually become bigger than the farm 
question, and the people in the cities and the people in the 
country will gradually see that it is the issue of equality rather 
than a farm issue. 








VALEDICTORY 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues in the Congress, 
recognizing the fine spirit of America which you bring to your 
service here, believing that your vote in all matters in relation 
to our Navy has been recorded with an eye single to the good 
of the country we love, I am taking this opportunity to record 
the successful completion in this Congress of the submitted 
legislation for the good of our first line of defense. I can not 
let this occasion pass without expressing to you in this, my 
final appearance before the Sixty-ninth Congress, something of 
thanks and appreciation for the many friendly courtesies which 
have been extended to me by the Members on both sides, as well 
as by our responsible elected officers and the employees of the 
Congress. In many walks in life, from early beginnings as a 
boy in an engineer’s camp on the western frontier, through 
many different tasks, in many lands, my association has been 
with men workiug before all for America. 

In no other work have I found higher ideals of public service 
and more continued and unselfish work in the public interest 
than I have found in the Halls of Congress. 

In this congressional life, as in many others, however, it is 
most often the unusual that is accorded the headline. As many 
know, to their sorrow, it is the loudest voice that gets the 
most notice in the publie press and in the publie eye. 

No poet has yet arisen to sing the praise of the great number 
of modest, quiet gentlemen, who do the day’s work for their 
God and country. Here in Congress a man is quickly appraised, 
and his value to his constituency depends on his honesty and 
integrity of thought, word, and act. 

Early in my Own experience here it was determined by my 
colleagues that my work should be in connection with the Navy, 
due, perhaps, to my experience with the marines, a part of the 
Navy. I was pleased at being assigned to Naval Affairs, one 
of the major committees, and have endeavored to show my 
appreciation of your confidence in me by working continuously 
and hard under the leadership of my long-time friend, to whom 
you are all devoted, the dean of our State delegation, and, 
perhaps, the best-loved man in Congress, Hon. Tuomas S. 
sUTLER, of West Chester, 

I would be untrue to myself did I not acknowledge that the 
part I have had with him in working for the best, if not the 
biggest, Navy has come as a joy and a privilege that will remain 
with me always. 

To the constituency in Northampton, Carbon, and Monroe, 
who have honored me by election to this Sixty-ninth Congress, 
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my thanks are due in a measure that can be met only in part. 
For them and in their name as their Congressman I have had 
from the President, the Cabinet Members, and the various de- 
partments, courtesies and friendly expressions which have 
gained favorable action on all legislation requested by me and 


| approval of all requests for service for them. 


My pride is in the work that has been accomplished with yonr 
help for labor, for farmer, for service man and woman. 

The reward has come manyfold in the satisfaction of some 
small measure of justice done and help extended where it was 
needed and in friendships made and renewed with Republicans 
and Democrats here and at home with whom and for whom I 
have had the privilege of working for our one common aim to 
_— America, because of our life and work, a better place to 
ive. 

To you, my colleagues, my thanks are due for many favors 
and courtesies, and 1 were, indeed, wanting in appreciation did 
I not find this opportunity tc say my thanks and express my 
feeling of admiration for the fine, unselfish work being done by 
each one of you for the country whose service is our pride. 


FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill embodies the first at- 
tempt of the Secretary of the Treasury to designate Federal 
building projects. It is quite obvious from the protests filling 
the air that the plan is a bitter disappointment. Congress 
heretofore had vigilantly guarded its right toe control the alloca- 
tion of public buildings, but by the act of May 25, 1926, it 
surrendered that power and delegated it to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The bill before us is an example of how the 
departure in policy may reasonably be expected to work. Under 
the old plan the passage of a building bill invariably provoked 
the newspaper wits to titillate the public fancy by raising a 
hue and cry about the “pork barrel.” In some cases it might 
have been justified. Logrolling seemed to be inevitable. Indis- 
pensable public buildings in important places were obliged to 
suffer inconvenience and endure the impairment of efficiency in 
the public service until country crossroad towns were provided 
for. Therefore the suggestion that Congress waive its rights 
and delegate its powers to an impartial Cabinet officer was to 
some extent justified and welcomed. 

The first trial of this method of allocation does not seem 
to be encouraging, and the Machiavellian hand of the political 
wire puller is indicated with as much certainty as under the 
old system of “logrolling.” The only difference between the 
old and the new seems to be that instead of a Congressman 
having to go before a congressional committee with his prayer 
for relief, he must now kotow to the “ head of a bureau,” a rather 
disconcerting thing for a Representative of the people to have 
to do, particularly when the “ master of the situation” happens 
to be of a different political belief. 

It does not become any self-respecting Congressman to utter 
a futile howl or indulge in a gnashing of teeth. But it is not 
out of place to make a few observations on the absurdities in 
the present bill. 

On pages 124 and 125 of the hearings on this measure there 
is a table of places recommended for Federal buildings, giving 
the population for 1926 and the postal receipts for 1925: 


= 














! 
| Postal 
Popula- | a 
Place tion, 1926 — 
| 
I iii cin cekterdndtindneedeadmedenimmniniiie 20, 000 $82, 180 
Bellows Falls, Vt | 5, 000 | 34, 521 
Canton, Ga-_-_..-.- 6, 000 | 23, 465 
Conway, Ark... sited 6, 500 | 33, 554 
Corinth, Miss...... 7, 000 | 36, 767 
ase er eet Ra ic aie IA 20, 000 79, 021 
. RAE Si ie Sei 2 RE RSE 17, 000 | 64,8 
pS a ee eae ae eee 2, 500 49, 4 
PO ia tlc 13, 624 24, 95¢ 
I i 10, 200 | 93, 
RTI 5 ee TO Se seeiiiaiademimens | 3, 500 | 21, 
I a SB a emeainialbmandineaiiin a 9, 000 | 91, 274 
a 7, 500 44, 913 
RO ita nta cnn aici ena eaaenndiinnians | 4, 000 20, 308 
I i i  seemceenabnaiedmnembenntd | 20, 052 40, 167 
I I 2 1 5 iden didi nmaindebinineaiinell 5, 900 28, 120 
BE I  ninttinncinieettbemaminunbeennta 12, 500 | 68, 852 
Scotts Bluff, Nebr- & 500 38, 461 
Ey CP bitntitdcandnn dtascsnnatebeddddsanannsseueddes 10, 000 90, 100 
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Not one of these places, it will be noticed, has postal receipts 
over $100,000 per annum, yet the Bronx, with a population of 
nearly a million inhabitants and having annual postal receipts 
of nearly $2,000,000, is not even mentioned in the preliminary 
survey and recommendation, although all of its Representa- 
tives pleaded its cause as convincingly as they could 
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Nor can blame be attached to Postmaster Kiely, of New York 
City. He is deserving of the thanks of the people of the Bronx 
for his hearty advocacy of the claims of our borough. He 
wrote a fine letter to Postmaster General Harry S. New 
“strongly” urging the consideration of the Bronx project, and 
I can render no better testimonial of our appreciation of his 
cooperation than by printing it herewith in the REcorp. 

LETTER OF POSTMASTER JOHN J. KIELY 


JANUARY 6, 1927. 
lion. Harry 8S. New, 
Postmaster General. 

My Dear Senator: 1 recently received a letter from the. Bronx 
soard of Trade with reference to the matter of obtaining an appropria- 
tion from Congress for the construction of a Federal building in the 
Borough of the Bronx, this city, on the Government-owned plot at Mott 
Avenue and One hundred and forty-ninth Street. 

Congress recognized the need for a Federal building in Bronx Bor- 
ough by making an appropriation, act of May 30, 1908, for the pur- 
chase of a site. The property at Mott Avenue, One hundred and Forty- 
ninth to One hundred and Fiftieth Streets and Spencer Place, com- 
prising a ground area of approximately 42,200 square feet, was acquired 
and has been in the possession of the Government for about 17 years. 
No provision has since been made for the construction of the required 
building. 

The Borough of the Bronx of New York City has an area of over 
41 square miles, and its population in 1926 was estimated to be about 
1,000,000. There are 13 carrier post office stations located in that ter- 
ritory. A force of nearly eleven hundred regular clerks, laborers, and 
carriers are assigned to the Bronx postal stations. The population and 
business of the Bronx shows great increases year by year, as indicated 
by the following statement: 


: Postal 

Population receipts 
DEB... ..nccdccrcssecamedietaséiaabtnenebaeinbesinnaded 308, 256 404, 129. 00 
IID... n iasalacisinsh tainiachctinhptinaer els tains tnciinaainaah tates eee adaiaial 430, 980 483, 921. 76 
SOUL. nnnitebnminn stitiinbinkivmwhnetianin aaa adEnaaaeen 592, 480 714, 487. 67 
1920 Sateen ssncipubtncesncntthdeaibbialiceielie 732, 016 1, 060, 237. 63 
IDG... din timrwinawinviasbeeubekaneeelataennnidl ous 902, 560 | 1, 814, 881. 99 
BOI... xnixiiincnandnnunniinteies omemediandimmammeeniinnin weenie 933, 568 1, 948, 862. 50 


The postal receipts of 1926 show an increase of $1,544,733.50, or 382 
per cent over 1908, when Congress appropriated for the Bronx Federal 
building site. The increase of 1926 over 1925 is 7.38 per cent. 

According to a statement issued early in December, 1926, by the 
superintendent of buildings of the Bronx, a city department, the building 
activities in the Bronx for 1926 will exceed $200,000,000, an increase of 
$50,000,000 over 1925, The advance in apartment houses alone, exclud- 
ing one and two family houses, means additional housing facilities for 
more than 100,000 new residents. 

The astounding growth of Bronx Borough clearly demonstrates the 
urgent need for the Post Office Department te now adopt measures for 
the future development of the Postal Service in the Bronx territory. 
I believe the first consideration should be the construction of a suitable 
Federal building on the site now owned by the Government, this bufld- 
ing to contain adequate space for postal activities and office room for 
other Federal agencies that are concerned with business in the Bronx 
and are now occupying rented space or crowded quarters in other parts 
of the city. 

For the handling of the malls the Government-owned site at Mott 
Avenue and One hundred and forty-ninth Street is advantageously lo- 
cated, It is adjacent to the main lines of the New York Central and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads. Consequently mails for 
the Bronx, the upper part of Manhattan, and mails for large towns in 
Westchester County could be expedited in distribution, dispatch, and 
delivery by being handled in the proposed building. There is a large 
volume of mail originating in the Bronx. Many large manufacturing 
plants are located there, and these firms are large users of the mails, 
sending and receiving great quantities of parcel post. 

The establishment of a postal terminal unit in the Bronx will aid in 
relieving some of the crowded conditions now existing at Grand Cen- 
tral Post Office Station, as much incoming and outgoing mails could be 
diverted to the proposed building and handied with advantage. 

Because of the fine rail facilities that are present and adjoin the 
property, outgoing mails originating within the territory of the Bronx, 
Washington Jleights, Harlem, and Westchester County could be cen- 
tralized at this point and worked for dispatch over the New York 
Central & New Haven lines on suburban and through trains instead of 
being transported in the motor-vehicle service to Grand Central Station 
for that purpose, and similar arrangements made for incoming mails 
from the north, west, and east, resulting in improvement of the mail 
service. 

I strongly urge that consideration be given to this proposition, and 
action secured looking toward the early construction of the proposed 
Bronx Federal building. 


Sincerely yours, Joun J. K1evy, Postmaster, 
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PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS WHO FOUGHT IN THE INDIAN WARS 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12532) 
granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian 
wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


AMENDING PLANT QUARANTINE ACT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 16172) to amend sec- 
tion 10 of the plant quarantine act, approved August 20, 1912. 
This is a matter of great emergency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 16172, 
which he states is a matter of great emergency. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is; absolutely. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the plant quarantine act, 
approved August 20, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 315), as amended by the act 
of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. L, p. 1165), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“That any employee of the Department of Agriculture, authorized 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of this act and 
furnished with and wearing a suitable badge for identification, who has 
probable cause to believe that any person, vehicle, receptacle, boat, ship, 
er vessel, coming from any country or countries or moving interstate, 
possesses, carries, or contains any nursery stock, plants, plant products, 
or other articles the entry or movement of which in interstate or for 
eign commerce is prohibited or restricted by the provisions of this act, 
or by any quarantine or order of the Secretary of Agriculture issued or 
promulgated pursuant thereto, shall have power to stop and without 
warrant to inspect, search, and examine such person, vehicle, receptacle, 
boat, ship, or vessel, and to seize, destroy, or otherwise dispose of such 
nursery stock, plants, plant products, or ether articles found to be 
moving or to have been moved in interstate commerce or to have been 
brought into the United States in violation of this act or of such quar- 
antine or order.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “ person,” insert “coming into the 
United States, or any.” 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I understand this to 
be a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, for the time being I 
object. This bill gives authority to an employee of the Agricul- 
tural Department to arrest a man, take his property and 
destroy it without any court action whatever. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And to seize an automobile without a 
warrant. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the House recently authorized 
an appropriation for $10,000,000 to eradicate the corn borer. 
Unless we have this bill passed we will not be able to thor- 
oughly eradicate the corn borer. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am very anxious to 
see the corn borer eradicated, but I am not willing to give to the 
gentleman or to anyone else power or authority to arrest every- 
body that he may think has a corn borer about him. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT LANSING, IOWA 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 10857) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, 
Iowa, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Lansing, with a Senate amendment thereto, and I move to concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10857, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is econeurrence in this amendment agreeable to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, in accordance with their rules? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think so. 

Mr. JONES. The Senate unanimously passed the bill at the 
last session. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Both States are in favor of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But we have certain rules as to bridge bills, 
and while I am not going to object, 1 think the gentleman 
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ought to consult the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] 
before he brings up his bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill was passed by this House. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am talking about the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That has no reference to the bridge act. It 
has reference to the extension of railroads intrastate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is an interstate commerce matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; it is intrastate. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman consulted the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce [Mr. DENISON], who has charge of the 
bridge bills, in regard to the amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have not. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I think Members who desire to 
call up these bridge bills ought to consult with the chairman 
of the subcommittee on that subject before doing so. Mr. Dent- 
soN has made a special study of this class of legislation and is 
endeayoring to secure uniformity in the language of these bills, 
and gentlemen should consult him before they ask. to have Sen- 
ate amendments agreed to. For the present, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


MEDICINAL SPIRITS BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
17130) 
provide for the effective Government control of such spirits, te 
prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other purposes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LaGuarpiA) there were—ayes 140, nays 14. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, and I object to the vote on 
that ground. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and thirty Members present, a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the medicinal spirits bill, with Mr. MicHENER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 17130, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (H. R, 17130) to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits 
and provide for the effective Government control of such spirits, to 
prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other purposes. 


The Clerk, reading the bill, 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act—— 

(a) The term “ person’ means an individual, 
tion, or corporation. 

(b) The term “ distilled spirits"’ means whisky, 
and other distilled spirits, except alcohol. 

(c) The term “ warehouse” means any bonded warehouse, including 
any general, special, distillery, concentration, or customs bonded ware- 
house and any tax-paid warehouse. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it seems 
to me we have before us this morning in the consideration of 
this bill one of the most important pieces of legislation that 
has been brought before the present Congress or even the 
Congress preceding this. I am frank to say that at first it 
appeared to me that this might be a Trojan horse, and I 
looked askance on the proposed legislation, and felt some 
anxiety as to the speed with which it must be introduced and 
considered. 

I am frank to say that I think there are two pieces of 
legislation pending before this body through the entire two 
sessions that in many ways are more important for law enforce- 
ment than this legislation. I refer to the Stalker bill before 
the Judiciary Committee, and also to the so-called United States 
border patrol bill before the same committee. 

But I want to read this morning in my time a statement from 
the Department of Prohibition, made before the Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic at the hearings in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Who made it? 

Mr. HUDSON. The audit division of the Internal Revenue 
Department, as reported by Mr. Jones, Assistant Prohibition 
Commissioner : 


read as follows: 


partnership, associa- 


brandy, rum, gin, 


TAX-PAID WITHDRAWALS FOR MEDICINAL USB 
During the past fiscal year the withdrawal of whisky for tax pay- 
ment and consumption amounted to 1,813,178.2 gallons. This whisky 
was tax paid for distribution under permits, the major part of it 


-onserve the revenues from medicinal spirits and | 
to - conserve I | cial bonded warehouses in the United States. 
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being dispensed by druggists on physicians’ prescriptions. This con- 
sumption of whisky compares with previous years as follows: During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 8,671,860 gallons were tax paid. 
this being the first full year of prohibition under the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. The amount of 2,645,506 gallons were 
tax. paid during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, and the amount 
of 1,754,893 gallons during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923. The 
average annual consumption of whisky during the 10 years prior to 
prohibition was approximately 130,000,000 gallons. The high point 
of whisky consumption in the country was reached in the fiscal year 
ended ,June 30, 1917, in which year 164,291,294 gallons of distilled 
spirits were tax paid. The present consumption of whisky officially 
released on permits is a little more than 1 per cent of whisky con 
sumption prior to prohibition. 

The tax-paid withdrawals for the fiscal year 1924 are 
Whisky, 1,813,178.2 gallons; rum, 11,673.2 gallons; gin, 3,084.1 gal- 
lons; brandy, 26,054.1 gallons; alcohol and cologne spirits, 9,382,302.4 
gallons. Similar figures for the fiscal years 1901 to 1923 will be found 
on page 2, Table 4, of the attached pamphlet “ Statistics concerning 
intoxicating liquors.” 


as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, February 14, 1925. 
Memorandum for Mr, Jones, 


On December 31, the last date for which the records are complete, 
there were 28,437,342.1 gallons of whisky in distillery, general and spe- 
This amount represents 
the original contents of the packages when produced and deposited in 
warehouse. 

Recent withdrawals of whisky indicate that the packages now con- 
tain about 70 per cent of their original contents. Therefore, the actual 
amount of whisky in bonded warehouses on December 31, 1924, would 
appear to be slightly less than 20,000,000 gallons. Assuming that the 
withdrawal of whisky for nonbeverage purposes continues at the present 
rate and that the present rate of losses from natural causes is main 
tained, the supply of such spirits on hand should last seven or eight 
years. 

Since under the law distilled spirits, such as whisky, may be bottled 
in bond at the age of 4 years, it would not appear that the production 
of such spirits should be authorized before 1928. 


Assistant Prohibition Commissioner. 


Acting Head, Audit Division. 


Withdrawals of whisky from bonded warehouses during fiscal years 
1920 to 1924, inclusive 
[Statement in tax gallons] 





| 











a 
1920 ey 1921 1922 1923 | 1924 
Withdrawals tax 7 ; ay 
whee a | 5, 484, 125. 2) 8, 671, 860. 4) 2, 654, 506.7) 1,754, 893.9 1,813, 178.2 
Withdrawals for ex- | 
port. cout § 486, 224. 2, 177, 214. 2 97, 479.6) 302, 195.0 111, 800. 1 
Withdrawals for use | | 
of the United States 432. 4) 590. 3) 1, 547. { 310. 8 878.9 
Withdrawals 
for transfer to man- 
ufacturing ware- | 
houses for export ___ 78, 002. 0) 0 0 0 0 
Withdrawals by for- 
eign legations.______ 1, 517.7 n 0 0 0 
tanita scl ‘ 050, 301. 5; 584004.) 2,759, 4.2 2,087, 208 7 1, 925, 857 2 





1 Includes spirits used for medicinal purposes. 


Now gentlemen of the committee, I have read that to you 
to show that there has been brought upon my own mind a 
reaction that this is not so recent a demand as I thought it 
was. I am frank to say that the statements about it by the 
department, without being modified, are misleading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. I would prefer to wait until I get through. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman made a statement that 
the production would not be necessary until 1928. If this bil! 
is not passed at this session authorization could not be had 
until 1928. 

Mr. HUDSON. This statement is in harmony with the state- 
ment made two years ago. I said the average statement put 
out by the department to the average layman is misleading. 
On February 21 I asked Doctor Doran for the amount of dis- 
tilled spirits in bond. He sent back a table saying there were 
23,814,140 gallons of whisky. Now he did say at the top 
in small letters that that was the entry gauge. The layman 
does not understand that. All over the country it would seem 
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that we were rushing the manufacturer of medicinal whisky 
without any reason, but it clears it up when we know that 
probably there is not more than 50 per cent of that amount in 
bond. Lf we do not begin to manufacture until next year it 
will all be practically wiped out. 


Distilled spirits, by kinds, remaining in bonded warchouses June 30, 
1925, and June 30, 1926 (entry gauge) 


[Table received from the Prohibition Unit February 21, 1927] 
Gin | Brandy | Alcohol 
| 


|-———_————————— 


: oreo gemerenniay 
Year| Whisky | Rum | 





| | 
1925_.| 26,840,953.5 327,379.1| 819, 599. 3| 1, 229, 141.7} 9,641, 420.9) 38, 858, 494.5 
1926..| 23,814, 140.2 289, 344. 6 802, 433.2; 1, 133,057.7| 6, 249, 064. . 
| | 


On February 24, 1927, ‘Dr. J. M. Doran sent the following : 


The number of gallons of whisky in bonded warehouses July 1, 1926, 
was 23.814,140.2 entry gauge, which means the contents noted on the 
barrels when originally placed in the warehouse. Practically all the 
whisky is now over 9% years old. Some is 14 and 15 years old. There 
has been a shrinkage of almost one-half in every barrel. We know 
what this is by the figures of the present regauged contents, as whisky 
is now tax paid and bottled. It averages 27 gallons present actual 
contents, whereas the entry gauge was 48 to 50 gallons. 

Since July 1 there has been withdrawn the equivalent of 2,000,000 
gallons entry gauge, which would leave 21,000,000 gallons entry gauge 
in the warehouses. Based on current regauge figures it is probable 
that there are not over 12,000,000 gallons of actual contents in the 
warehouses. It should be borne in mind that empty packages and 
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| 


watered packages will inevitably be found, and hence the above esti- | 


mate is an outside estimate. Current withdrawals at the present rate 
of consumption, together with further evaporation losses, indicates that 
by the time the present supply is bottled less than 10,000,000 gallons 


ean be actually placed in glass. The above figures are, of course, esti- | 


mates, but they are based on absolutely reliable experience, and take 
into account all known factors affecting the storage of whisky. 
J. M. Doran, 
Head Technical Division, 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that section 8 gives 
the Secretary of the Treasury, immediately after the passage 
ef this bill, the power and authority to designate just as many 
importers as he wants to inrport all the distilled liquor from 
Europe that is needed. 

Mr. HUDSON. I will discuss that when I come to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That section alone ought to cause the House 
to defeat the bill. 

Mr. HUDSON. Now, I want to introduce into the Recorp 
at this time the other tables given me by Doctor Doran at this 
time. While I am for the bill, I want you to understand it is 
sectional legislation. Twenty-two States of the Union prohibit 
the sale of distilled liquors other than pure grain alcohol, and 
the latter in only 11 of the 22: 


STATES IN WHICH NO PROVISION IS MADE FOR PRESCRIBING OF ALCOHOL | 


OR INTOXICATING LIQUOR 


In the following States, either because of no provision being made 
for the prescribing of aleohel or intoxicating liquor or because of the 
requirement that such liquor be so medicated as to be unfit for beverage 
use, no such liquor may be prescribed: Arizona, Idaho, Maine, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Georgia (pure alcohol may be prescribed but 
required to be so medicated as to be unfit for beverage use), Kansas, 
Nebraska (may prescribe intoxicating liquor provided other ingredients 


are such as to prevent its use as a beverage), North Carolina, Utah, | 


Washington, and West Virginia. 
STATES IN WHICH PURE ALCOHOL ONLY MAY BE PRESCRIBED 


Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Delaware, Oregon, Florida, South 
Carolina, Indiana, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 


STATES IN WHICH SPIRITOUS LIQUOR ONLY MAY BE PRESCRIBED 
Illinois, Montana, New York, Ohio, and Wyoming. 

STATES IN WHICH SPIRITOUS OR VINOUS LIQUORS MAY BE PRESCRIBED 
South Dakota and Iowa. 


STATES IN WHICH INTOXICATING LIQUOR MAY BE PRESCRIBED UNDER 
LIMITATIONS 


Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri (save malt Mquors), and 
New Hampshire. 


NO REGULATION UNDER STATE LAW 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and Massachusctts, 
NO STATE CODE 
Maryland, Nevada, New York. 
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MEDICINAL PROVISIONS IN NATIONAL PROHIBITION AC? 

Not more than a pint of spiritous liquor to be taken internally shall 
be prescribed for use by the same person in a period of 10 days. No 
physician shall prescribe, nor shall any person sel} or furnish on any 
prescription, any vinous liquor that contains more than 24 per cent of 
alcohol by volume, nor shall anyone prescribe or sell or furnish on any 
prescription more than one-fourth of 1 gallon of vinous liquor, or any 
such vinous or spiritous liquor that contains separately or in the aggre- 
gate more than one-half pint of alcohol, for use by any person within 
any period of 10 days, Physicians are required to obtain a permit and 
keep a record of all prescriptions. Prescriptions must be written upon 
prescribed forms except in emergency cases. No physician shall be 
provided with more than 100 prescription blanks for use in any period 
of 90 days unless he shall make it clearly to appear to the commissioner 
that for some extraordinary reason a larger amount is necessary. 


I want to insert also at this point a second table received 
from Doctor Doran, showing the great bulk of the medicinal 
liquors are consumed in five States of the Union and wh that 
many cities in the Union. I want to insert in the Recorp the 
table showing that in 1926 there is an increase of only 522 
permits for medicinal liquor, showing no great increased de- 
mand for medicinal! liquor. 


Number of class I permits in force year ended June 30, 1925, and year 
ending June 30, 1926 


[Table received from Prohibition Unit February 20, 1927] 








| r925 1926 
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Mr. Chairman, I will also put in the statement at this time of 
the number of prescriptions issued in the United States, which 
shows that there is a decrease of more than 2,500 over last 
year’s prescriptions issued. I also put this in the Recorp and 
show where they come. The tables are as follows: 

Number of physicians’ prescriptions issued, by States, during the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926 
{Table received from Prohibition Unit February 21, 1927] 








California 
Colorado. 











1927 


Number of physicians’ prescriptions issued, by States, during the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1925, and June 30, 1926—Continued 
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1925 1926 
Kentuck Y.......cccccccee---nnnccecccccccececccscccccceces= 359, 882 382, 805 
Lowlslama.. ....2 222-2 cee n ose sewn ncccccccccsecccoccaccosson 200, 252 192, 248 
Maryland and District of Columbia_................-.----- 449, 389 454, 768 
Massachusettes... ....-.20- cnc c- conn eccecccccnccccccoccecess 659, 911 717, 711 | 
Michtig&ll . . . ccoccccccccscccecencccccboenccceoceocncccceccce 48, 828 57, 297 | 
MimMesote.. .... -cccccccccccccccccccccccceseccccccccccececess 291, 013 307, 064 
Mi igsottrh . . .. cccccccccccccccccsoscccssccscocccccseccssssctss 699, 190 670, 379 
CC 135, 338 116, 620 | 
Netelel.... ccencnsepsenocessiaequeteonsmencendeensnesesasancd 28, 401 28, 779 
Nath Pn ancacndadiedeaceetinccetnnadaaddhuetensnes 33, 404 40, 511 
New JQtGiG) « <<ccccocccccocctssdtesdudsisbodsbtibcdindnticeée< 205, 343 239, 076 
New VY G8 < ccocencocccoemesonessconcectesnsecesenscssossese 3, 761, 772 3, 125, 184 
Ohio oo 06 6656S SONS se SOSSSSeSSOSOSCDTESCOCC ETO SEs cSueSe 420, 701 515, 664 
Pena yi VON i ociniennd ccdncdedetsacwtteciadtcudssmiocptcoscke 1, 111, 325 1, 194, 755 
Parte BiGR. ccncddtetepadchbnnédecsdtsopempenncibcopddesbices 115 90 
Whettl Hell... .ccaadésedegeuncednaanetenmabansavaccasamennl 73,114 86, 356 
South DaBOER. .ccctcccedsscddbdvcscmecttibvedsdecssctiedice 734 731 
lenmessee....--.----- eeneeusesoussenccssoweogoesnssssecoes 127 102 
Tenet... caccupanadiedadindnnotndpooppuamgesipeanpeucocenpate 443, 422 487, 184 
VerMORR...c ccodeccnedscccecesccsectccocccsccosccecccesosee= 41, 608 45, 955 
Virgiele. nncccicccscccctsvetntoscccctcccccessccescccetsncess 224, 972 | 261, 934 
W (aCottsilh.... cecocccwcennqensocqcasscobocsscadaccuaweseeusss 549. 884 497, 000 
W Yomi. ...~ ccnccccccnccccoccncacecccescesceepeccecsececs 14, 652 18, 943 
Total... ... cacdncedgcendesebchuisosousetebinncespeenanes 13, 463, 097 12, 996, 327 | 
Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


there? 
Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 
Mr. KINDRED. 
ber of prescriptions to which the gentleman has referred is due 
to the fact that a great many legitimate physicians, rather than 


Is it not probable that the decreased num- | 


to have to meet the undue restrictions of the Treasury Depart- | 


ment, have given up the practice of prescribing whisky, even 
though when they need it gravely in such cases? 

Mr. HUDSON. No. 
that is the fact at all. 


“The gentleman” does not believe that | 
The fact of the matter is that if you | 


will continue the enforcement of the law and the eighteenth | 


amendment another seven years there will not be one-third of | 


the prescriptions issued prescribing medicinal liquors. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does not that reflect the attitude of the 
physicians? 

Mr. HUDSON. I do not yield further. 

This bill does intend to do three things as I see them in 
the bill. It does bring into the concentration warehouses the 
amount of liquor in bonded distilleries and warehouses, and then 
it provides that that liquor when thus concentrated shall be put 
into receptacles and those sold to retail druggists, thereby elimi- 
nating the wholesale druggists. 
where these liquors are concentrated, it licenses from three to 
six places. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ore- 
gon yield to me another five minutes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am sorry, but owing to the early adjourn- 
ment I must object. 

Mr. HUDSON. I hope the gentleman will yield it to me. 
You have taken time on another bill to talk for an hour. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
tion that the committee did not give us. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I shall have to object. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | 


enacting clause, which is a preferential amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUDSON. I hope to find time to offer an amendment to 
this bill before it passes. Mr. Chairman, may I have leave to 
revise and extend my remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I regret that I can not yield now. 
gentleman from Michigan may get that permission later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, everyone who has studied 
the Mellon bill, which was introduced by our dry friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Green], admits that that bill is bad. When that 
Mellon-Green bill was analyzed in the Recorp the man who 
introduced it [Mr. Green] voted against it, and 16 members 
of the Ways and Means Committee voted against it and killed 
it, and only 8 members of the committee voted for the bill. 
And this vote occurred several days after I had discussed and 
analyzed this Mellon-Green bill from the floor of this House 
on January 31, 1927. This Mellon-Green bill is H. R. 15601, 


The 


Now, in order to have a place | 





| 
| 





The gentleman is giving us informa- | plement part 


| ury is financially interested in the business. 
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introduced in the House by Mr. Green of Iowa, chairman of 
said Committee on Ways and Means, on December 22, 1926. 


HEARINGS ONLY ON GREEN-MELLON BILL (H. R. 15601) 


Regardless of contentions to the contrary, the Committee on 
Ways and Means will admit that ail of its hearings are printed 
and are embraced in two pamphlets; one is designated “‘ Part 1,” 
and the other is designated “ Supplement, Part 2.” The said 
Part 1 has the following printed on its front page, to wit: 


MEDICINAL SPIRITS CORPORATION 


Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, on H. R. 15601, a Dill 
to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits and provide for the 
effective Government control of such spirits, to prevent the evasion of 
taxes, and for other purposes, January 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, and 20, 1927. 
Part 1. 


There never was a more deceptive description given to any 
bill. And note that said hearings were held on only six days, 
namely, January 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, and 20, 1927. The second 
pamphlet, called “ Supplement, Part 2,” has the following on its 
front page, to wit: 

MEDICINAL SPIRITS CORPORATION 


Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, on H. R. 15601, a 
bill to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits and provide for 
the effective Government control of such spirits, to prevent the evasion 
of taxes, and for other purposes, January 21, 1927 (supplement), part 2. 


Note that such hearing was held on only one day, January 
21, 1927, and was on H. R. 15601, which is the Mellon-Green 
bill, and by that is meant that the bill was prepared by Secre- 
tary Mellon, who got Chairman Green to introduce it for him. 

The Hawley bill is H. R. 17130. Mr. Hawtey is a prominent 
Republican, is a ranking majority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and did not introduce his bill until February 
14, 1927, it being H. R. 17130. And his committee favorably 
reported it to the House premptly on February 16, 1927. And 
note that it has the identical deceptive description that was 
given to the Mellon-Green bill, H. R. 15601, to wit: 


H. R. 17130 (Rept. No. 2127) 


A bill to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits and provide 
for the effective Government control of such spirits, to prevent the 
evasion of taxes, and for other purposes. By Mr. Hawtey. February 
14, 1927, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed. February 16, 1927, committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


Now, keep in mind that the Mellon-Green bill is H. R. 15601 
and was introduced on December 22, 1926, and that the present 
Hawley bill is H. R. 17130. and was not introduced until 
February 14, 1927. 


NO ADDITIONAL HEARINGS 


To be absolutely certain of being correct, I went to see the 
clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means, Miss Rode, and 
she informed me that there were no separate hearings on the 
Hawley bill, H. R. 17130, but that the hearings on the Mellon- 
Green bill, H. R. 15601, in two pamphlets, “ Part 1” and “ Sup- 
2,” embraced all of the hearings, and were con- 
sidered by the committee when reporting the Hawley bill. So 
it can not be denied that there were no separate hearings on the 
Hawley Dill. 

DENOUNCED MELLON-GREEN BILL JANUARY 31, 1927 


On January 31, 1927, from the floor of this House I analyzed 
the vicious provisions of said Mellon-Green bill, H. R. 15601. 
Let me quote from that day’s Recorp the following excerpts 
from my speech, to wit: 

Mr. BLANTON. But I not only want to know that it comes properly 
branded, I want to know that it comes from real prohibition sources, 
and that it is to help, not hinder, prohibition. 

Why, every prohibitionist in the land—I don’t care whether he is an 
orthodox Republican or not—knows that the main thing that has stood 
in the way of enforcement of the prohibition law is the fact that en- 
forcement is placed in the charge of the present Secretary of the Treas 
ury, Mr. Mellon, who is not a prohibitionist and does not believe in it. 
We all know that he does not believe in it. It has been admitted from 
the floor many times, and never denied, that the Secretary of the Treas 
He has been a large owner 


| of distillery stock; he has been a large owner of stock in bonded ware 


houses ; and under the present law they can not sell that stuff. If they 
could sell it, it would bring an enormous price, but they can not sell it, 
because the Volstead law and the eighteenth amendment stops them, 
except for medicinal purposes. And this “ Mellon bill” is to make it 
lawful for them to sell it. 
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I am in favor of preventing doctors from issuing prescriptions for 
straight whisky. 

One of the greatest surgeons known in the United States, Doctor 
Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., in the Nation’s Capital here the other day 
indicated that in his honest judgment it was not needed. 

Mr. Lowrey, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. Lowrey. And so did Dr. Howard Kelly, of Baltimore. 

Mr. Branton. Certainly. Some of the best minds in the United 
States from a medical standpoint—physicians and surgeons—say it is 
not necessary; but we are not deluding ourselves when in this legis- 
lative body we call whisky designed for beverage “ medicinal whisky.” 
We know that 99 per cent of it is gotten for beverage purposes. This 
bill from Secretary Mellon provides for a Government corporation to 
act as a monopoly in the liquor business. 

I wonder if our distinguished friend from Iowa [Uncle BILLy GREEN] 
is proud of this measure that bears his name? I know it is incon- 
sistent with his own personal belief, it is inconsistent with his legisla- 
tive career here, it is inconsistent with his lifelong tenets of faith and 
procedure, but he had to introduce it because it comes from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I wonder if the Secretary of the Treasury is 
voing to be strong enough to put this bill down the throats of the 
Members of Congress, and I wonder if he is going to be strong enough 
to get it out of the Committee on Ways and Means. He will do it if 
they do not get up there and do some fighting. Let me read you just 
a provision or two from this bill. Here is one of the powers that this 
corporation is to have— 

‘*to hold, sell, bottle, transport, and distribute medicinal spirits owned 
by it for medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes, and for no other 
purpose.” 

‘Medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes If medicinal were 
a nonbeverage purpose, it would not be so bad, but when we know that 
the great bulk of the so-called medicinal liquor is bought by well men 
from doctors and drug stores when they do not need it for medicinal 
purposes, when they are strong, well, able-bodied citizens and merely 
want a drink, then such a phrase sounds ridiculous. 

Let me read this other power that you are asked to give them: 

“To provide for the necessary replenishment of the supply of medi- 
cinal spirits by manufacture by the corporation or by importation for 
sale by the corporation, in accordance with law and regulations there- 
under; and for the purpose of such manufacture to acquire by pur- 
chase, lease, or construction, and to operate and maintain not more 
than two distilleries and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid ware- 
house in connection with each.” 

Note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant this liquor 
corporation the right to import liquors. It is now against the law to 
import it. But this quasi-governmental liquor corporation is to be given 
the exclusive right to import it. 

Note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant to this liquor 
corporation the exclusive right to operate and maintain two distilleries 
for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor, pure and undefiled, pleasing 
to the palate, and this is a boon that none of the big liquor men in the 
United States smaller than Mr. Secretary Mellon himself would ever 
dare even to suggest to the Congress of the United States. 

And note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant to this 
quasi-governmental liquor corporation the exclusive right to acquire and 
maintain a tax-paid liquor warehouse in connection with each of its 
said distilleries. Oh, what an opportunity for distributing this whole- 
some, palatable, so-called “ medicinal whisky” to every thirsty man 
in every State of the Union by increasing the present number of boot- 
leggers to bandle it. 

Mr. Hupson, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buanron. In just a second. I promise you there will be more 
liquor floating around in all of the 48 States if you pass this law than 
you ever dreamed of, and I wonder if the prohibitionists of Michigan 
are going to be hoodwinked. 

Mr. Hvupson, This gentleman never answers except for himself. 


’” 


Mr. BLANTON. I wonder how this legislation appeals to the gentle- 
man? If my friend is standing with Mellon, why I have not any time 


to yield to him. 

Mr. Hupson. The gentleman has not said he is standing with Mellon. 
I rose to ask a question. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think this is the opening wedge for Government ownership and control 
of the liquor traffic? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is an opening wedge for thirsty men all over the 
United States to get all the liquor they want—that is what it is—in 
every State in violation and in spite of the eighteenth amendment and 
in spite of the Volstead law. 

Let me quote from this Mellon bill just three more rights you are 
asked to confer by law upon this monopolistic governmental liquor 
corporation : 

“ (3) In accordance with law and regulations thereunder, to hold, 
sell, bottle, transport, and distribute medicinal spirits owned by it, for 
medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes and for no other purpose. 

*“(4) To acquire by purchase, lease, or construction, and to main- 
not more than six concentration inlternal-revenue bonded ware- 


tain, 
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houses (consisting of one or more buildings or parts thereof) including 
land necessary therefor; and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid 
warehouse in connection with each. 

“ (5) To provide for the necessary replenishment of the supply of 
medicinal spirits by manufacture by the corporation or by importa- 
tion for sale by the corporation, in accordance with law and regula- 
tions thereunder; and for the purpose of such manufacture to acquire 
by purchase, lease, or construction, and to operate and maintain, not 
more than two distilleries, and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid 
warehouse in connection with each.” 

I do not see how any real prohibitionist can support that bill. The 
Ways and Means Committee should not report it. And if they do, we 
must kill it here, 

HAWLEY BILL YET UNBORN 


When I made the above speech on January 31, 1927, there was 
then no Hawley bill. It had not yet been conceived or born. 
The hearings on the Mellon-Green bill—H. R. 15601—had been 
concluded 10 days before, to wit, on January 21, 1927. My 
speech was directed against the Mellon-Green bill H. R, 15601, 
And within a few days after January 31, 1927, the Committee 
on Wiys and Means by the vote of 16 against to only 8 for 
killed the Mellon-Green bill H. R. 15601. 

BUT IT DID NOT DIE 


The 16 to 8 vote, however, did not kill the bill. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it would not down. As a valentine for Hon. Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Hawley] on February 14, 1927, introduced his 
bill, H. R. 17130, now before us, known as the Hawley Dill, 
and which does for Mr. Mellon just what he wanted done in 
his own Mellon-Green bill. 

TITLES IN BOTH BILLS IDENTICAL 


Remember that I have already shown you that the title in the 
Mellon-Green bill is identical with the title in the Hawley bill. 
DEFINITIONS PRACTICALLY IDENTICAL 


If you will compare subdivisions (a), (b), and (¢) under 
“ Definitions” in the Mellon-Green bill with subdivisions (a), 
(b), and (c) under “ Definitions” in the Hawley bill you will 
ascertain that they are practically identical. 

MAIN PURPOSES IN BOTH BILLS IDENTICAL 


In the Mellon-Green bill Mr. Secretary Mellon provided a 
ready-cash market for the millions of gallons of intoxicating 
liquors now in bonded warehouses owned by himself and his 
friends, which they can not now sell lawfully at any price, 
but which under his bill they could sell immediately at a big 
price they never before ever dreamed of getting. And in this 
Hawley bill the same ready-cash market for all of such liquor 
is provided, and Mr, Mellon himself is allowed to fix his own 
price. And we all know that he will fix it high enough. This 
is the first time I have known of the seller being allowed to 
fix his own price. 

ALLOWING ONLY TWO DISTILLERIES 

The Mellon-Green bill authorized Secretary Mellon to grant 
permits to two distilleries only, thus creating the greatest 
monopoly ever dreamed of in the United States. The papers 


| announced that Secretary Mellon planned to have one manufac- 


ture rye whisky and the other one manufacture Bourbon 
whisky. Does the Hawley bill change that plan? Why no; it 
does not. While the Hawley bill provides that permits may be 
issued to as many as six distilleries, the number is left to Sec- 
retary Mellon to decide, and we all know that he will issue only 
two permits, just as he originally planned to do—one to manu- 
facture rye whisky and one to manufacture Bourbon whisky. 
To show that the committee realizes this, let me remind you 
what our friend from Oregon [Mr. HAw.ey] said in his speech 
he delivered on this whisky measure on Washington’s Birth- 
day. I quote from Mr. HAw.ey’s speech of February 22, 1927, 
page 4472 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the following: 

The bill limits the number of distilleries to not less than two nor 
more than six. If only two permits are given, it is understood that 
one will be for Bourbon and one for rye. 


But let me quote further from Brother HAWLEY. 
SUPPLY IS NOT EXHAUSTED 


From his speech Mr. Hawiey made on Washington's Birth- 
day I quote further: 

Mr. Hawiey. * ® When prohibition went into effect there 
were about 69,000,000 gallons of liquor in the country known as medict- 
nal spirits. This was authorized to be concentrated in 37 warehouses, 
which number has been reduced to 81. There are now about 10,000,000 
gallons of medicinal spirits, No one can tell the exact gallonage until 
a regauge has been made. 

Mr. Barker. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAaw_ey. Yes. 
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Mr. Barxtry. I am informed that last July it was reported that 
there were 46,000,000 gallons of medicinal whisky on hand. 


TERRIBLE LEAKAGE UNDER MELLON 


Remember that Mr. HAwLey admitted that after prohibition 
went into effect the check up showed that we had on hand in 
bonded warehouses 69,000,000 gallons of whisky. Where has it 
all gone? This is what he says doctors prescribe: 


Mr. LintTHicuM. What is the dnnual consumption of liquor? 

Mr. Hawver. The annual consumption of medicinal spirits is about 
2 000,000 gallons a year. 

Mr. SABATH, That is, for medicinal purposes ?. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 


If we had 69,000,000 gallons in 1919 and doctors prescribe 
only 2,000,000 gallons annually, then we ought to have on hand 
now 53,000,000 gallons. But Mr. HAwWLgEy claims we have only 
about 10,000,000. gallons, though he admits that nobody knows 
exactly. If he were correct, then Mr. Mellon, our “ wet” pro- 
hibition enforcer, has let 48,000,000 gallons of whisky get away 
from him somehow. 

And he wants to get authority to run two distilleries to manu- 
facture more, for fear he will run out. 


THIS HAWLEY BILL 


So that no one may deny this controlling absolute power given 
to Seeretary Mellon by this Hawley bill, I now quote some of 
its provisions, to wit: 

MANUFACTURE 

Src. 2. 
the Treasury to maintain stocks of distilled spirits suitable for medi- 
cinal and nonbeverage purposes in a quantity sufficient in each year to 
supply the requirements therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to issue permits for the manufacture of such distilled 
spirits by such persons as he may select, and for such periods, in such 
quantities, and subject to such other requirements as he may prescribe ; 
except that— 

(1) Not leSs than two and not more than six permits shall be out- 
standing at any one time. 

(2) Each permit shall require 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(3) A permit may be issued for any period expiring not more than 
10 years after the 3lst day of December next succeeding the issuance 
thereof. Such permit shall provide for manufacture in each year of 
such quantities as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to 
time prescribe. 


ol 


And this Hawley bill provides that these distilleries may have 
their permits renewed. 

And this Hawley bill provides that Secretary Mellon shall be 
the only one who fixes the price at which this whisky is to be 
sold. 

ALLOWS MELLON TO IMPORT 


The Mellon-Green bill gave Secretary Mellon the: right to 
import foreign liquors. 
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(a) To the extent necessary in the opinion of the Secretary | 
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carrying the distilled spirits from December 1, 1926, to the date of 
acquisition. Such acquisition shall be made without discrimination be- 
tween the owners of such spirits. All contracts for the acquisition of 
such spirits shall, before performance in whole or in part, be submitted 
by the permittee to the Secretary of the Treasury for his approval— 


And so forth. 


No matter what the price is, or how high it is, if Secretary 
Mellon approves it, it sells for that price. 


GOVERNMENT’S STAMP OF APPROVAL ON EACH BOTTLE 


This Hawley bill provides that Secretary Mellon must put 
our Government stamp on each bottle so that thirsty drinkers 
will not be afraid to consume it. Let me quote the following 
from this Hawley bill: 


DISTINCTIVE BOTTLES—LABELING 


Sec. 7. (a) All distilled spirits bottled under section 4 and all dis- 


tilled spirits manufactured under section 2 and bottled— 

(1) Shall be placed in distinctive bottles made under permit of, and 
in accordance with a design approved by, the Secretary of the Treasury ; 

(2) Shall be tested as to their character and quality at the time of 
bottling in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; 

(3) Shall bear upon the bottles in which contained a label, made 
under permit of, and in accordance with a design approved by, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, certifying that the spirits are medicinal 
spirits bottled under the medicinal spirits act of 1927, and stating such 
other facts in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may by 
regulation prescribe, 


That is the main purpose of this bill. Drinkers and rounders 
have been getting hold of bad liquor, and so many have been 
poisoned that they are afraid to drink it. They want good 
They want palatable liquor. And they want the Gov- 
ernment to guaraltee it, so they may drink all they want with- 
out fear. In my speech on February 22, 1927, when I answered 


| Mr. HAw Ley, I then contended that his bill should be called 
|“ the plenty of good whisky easily gotten bill,” because its main 


Some of Secretary's Mellon's exclusive | 


friends prefer to drink only foreign liquors imported from Eu- | 


rope. So he must provide for them. And this Hawley 


bill | 


carries practically the identical provision that Secretary Mellon | 


wrote on his own Mellon-Green bill. 
Ilawley bill this provision: 
IMPORTATION 
Sec. 8. If the Secretary of the Treasury at any time finds that the 
available stocks of distilled spirits, suitable for medicinal purposes of 
any class or kind, are insufficient to meet the demand for distilled 
spirits of such class or kind for use for medicinal purposes, he is author- 
ized to issue permits for the importation of such distilled spirits by 
such personas, for such times, in such quantities, and subject to such 
other requirements as he may prescribe. 


Let me quote from this 


Note that it is Secretary Mellon, and him only, who decides 
When and how much foreign liquors he will import from 
Europe. 


SALE FOR EXISTING STOCK 


Remember, that Secretary Mellon provided in his Mellon- 
Green bill for an immediate cash market for all existing liquors, 
which now can not be lawfully sold, by requiring the permittees 
to acquire such existing liquors from present owners at a price 
approved by him. 

And this Hawley bill provides this same identical cash mar- 


ket. Let me quote from the Hawley bill the following provision: 
ACQUISITION OF EXISTING STOCK 
Sec. 5. (a) Permittees under section 2 shall acquire distilled spirits 


only at a price which is the fair and reasonable value of the spirits, 
and in no case at a price in excess of the sum of (1) the fair market 
value at warehouses on December 1, 1926, of distilled spirits of like 
kind, age, and quality, and (2) the charges and expenses necessary for 





| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


manufacture according to formulas | purpose is to do that very thing. 


In his speech on February 22, 1927, Mr. Haw.ey said the 
following for his bill, and I quote again from page 4472 of the 
REcorD ; 


It also assures the purity and soundness of the medicinal spirits. 


That is what the drinkers of the country want, to be assured 
of the purity and soundness of their whisky. Then they will 
buy more. Then they will drink more. 


AUTHORITY NOW TO CONCENTRATE 


I will prove that Secretary Mellon has now, and has always 
had, the authority to concentrate all existing bonded liquor in 
six warehouses, or in one warehouse, or in just as few as he 
desires. For who in this House knows more about it than Mr. 
Hawley and Mr. Garner. They are the ranking Republican 
and Democrat, respectively, on said Ways and Means Committee. 

During Mr. HAwLey’s speech on February 22, 1927, the fol- 
lowing colloquy occurred: 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Under the present law you can reduce it to 
six without further authority of law. The Treasury Department now 
ean reduce it to six without an act of Congress? 

Mr. Haw Ley. I believe so; but that it may be definitely settled the 
bill fixes the number at six. 

Mr. Garner of Texas. It seems to me strange they have not done it, 
if they have the authority. 


So when Members intimate that it requires this bill to compel 
concentration, they speak without authority, and are not correct 
in their statements. Yet section 3 of the Hawley bill proposing 
concentration in six warehouses has won several prohibitionists 
over to giving this bill their support. And I want to call their 
attention to the fact that even after this bill is passed, Secretary 
Mellon will not concentrate for two years, as the bill gives him 
two years before he has to do it. Let me quote this provision 
of the Hawley bill, to wit— 


all the existing stocks of distilled spirits held in shall, 
within two years from the approval of this act and under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, be concentrated in 
not more than six concentration internal-revenue bonded 
consisting of one or more buildings or parts thereof, with land necessary 
therefor (including tax-paid warehouse in connection with each), 
owned or leased by permittees under section 2 and authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be maintained by such permittees. 


warehouses 


warehouses 


a 


When Secretary Mellon now has the authority already to con- 
centrate all existing stocks of liquors in six, or in one, ware- 
house and has not concentrated, and he has had this authority 
for years, why has he not concentrated? It is because he did 
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not want to do so. Let me quote again what Mr. Haw tey said 
in Washingtcn’s birthday speech— 

When prohibition went into effect there were about 69,000,000 gallons 
of liquor in the country known as medicinal spirits. This was author- 
ized to be eonecentrated in 87 warehouses, which number has been 
reduced to 31. There are now about 10,000,000 gallons of medicinal 
spirits. No one can tell the exact gallonage until a regauge has been 


made. 


Iie shows that without any express direction as is contained 
in this bill, there were 6 warehouses discontinued, because at 
first the liquor was housed in 37 warehouses and then reduced 
to 31 warehouses. And Secretary Mellon could have discon- 
tinued 30 more and concentrated it all into 1 big warehouse, 
which could be easily guarded by the Government and no 
waste or leakage allowed. 

NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


It is contended that the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is in favor of this Hawley bill. I deny it. It is 
true that the splendid president of that organization, Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, of Evanston, Ill., and the incomparable match- 
less worker for prohibition, Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, the legislative 
representative of said organization, have approved certain 
features of the Hawley bill; still it has not been approved by 
the organization. The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union embraces Christian women from every State in the 
Union, and they know nothing about this bill. Neither Mrs. 
Boole nor Mrs. Yost have had time to fully digest and analyze 
this bill. Note what Mrs, Boole said: 


Fepruary 18, 1927. 
Hon. W. C. HAWLEY, 
House of Representativee, Washington, D. C.: 

The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union desires to express 
its interest in H. R,. 17130, and particularly indorses the following 
provisions in revised medicinal spirits bill: Those preventing diversion 
medicinal spirits for beverage purposes, providing severe penalties for 
imitation labels, for stronger Government supervision, and for further 
concentration of existing supplies. We believe these provisions will 
very greatly help law enforcement. 

ELLA A. Boos, 
President National W. C. T. U., Evanston, IU. 


She wrote that from Evansville, [1l., on February 18, 1927. 
Mr. Haw ey did not introduce his bill in the House until the 
afternoon of February 14, 1927. It was not printed until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927. It took some time to mail it to Mrs. Boole at 
Evansville, Ll, yet she wrote her approval of certain provisions 
only as early as February 18, 1927. She did not have much 
time to study or digest it. And she had no time to hear from 
the officers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in the 
48 States to see what they thought about it. 

MRS. YOST’S STATEMENT CONCERNED THE MELLON-GREEN BILL 


The statement of Mrs. Ellis A. Yost concerned the Mellon- 
Green bill (H. R. 15601) and not this Hawley bill (H. R. 
17130), and all prohibitionists now condemn the Mellon-Green 
bill as bad and vicious. Here is what Mrs. Yost said: 

Mrs. Yost. This statement which I am about to read is signed by 
our national president, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, and myself as legislative 
representative. 

The eighteenth amendment prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but the national prohibition 
law provides for the sale of medicinal spirits and charges the Treasury 
Department with the responsibility of supervision of supply, sale, and 
distribution for medicinal purposes, except in States where it is pro- 
hibited by State enactments. 

House bill 15601 has been prepared to meet the recommendations 
of the Treasury Department, whose duty it is to prevent the diversion 
of such liquors for beverage purposes and provide unadulterated medic- 
inal spirits to be sold by druggists on prescription by duly recognized 
physicians. ; 

Because the bill provides for the coneentration of all whisky now in 
87 warehouses into 6, because it designates two distilleries to manufac- 
ture medicinal spirits, neither one of which shall be located in a State 
which prohibits the sale of liquors for medicinal purposes, and because 
it would eliminate the competition that arises through many manufac- 
turers, the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union favors the 
enactment of these provisions, believing they will aid in the better 
enforcement of the law. To all the detailed provisions of the bill our 
organization is pot committed. 


Note that she distinctly stated that— 


To all the detailed provisions of the bill our organization is not 
committed. 


I do not call that “ approving the bill.” 
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PROHIBITION’S WORST ENEMIES STRONGLY FOR BILL 


But I do know this, that the worst enemies of national pro- 
hibition are strongly for this bill. In his speech on February 
2, 1927, Mr. Haw Ley quoted a letter from W. H. Stayton, 
national chairman of the Association Against Prohibition, 
which maintains its main office in Baltimore, Md., and has a 
branch office here in Washington, strongly urging the passage 
of the Hawley bill. Mr. Hawtry said: 


The Association Against Prohibition indorses the bill. 


And from its letter he printed—I quote the following ex- 
cerpts: 
Tuer ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE 
PROHIBITION AMENDMENT (INC,), 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1927, 
Hon, WILLIs C. HAWLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HAWLEY: We have just received a copy of your bill (H. R. 
17130) providing for the manufacture of medicinal spirits, 

I think I may fairly say that our organization is the only important 
wet organization doing work in the District of Columbia, and if we can 
do anything concrete to aid in securing the passage of this at the 
present session, you have only to call upon us and we will work 
with you. 

Unfortunately, my business office is here in Baltimore, but if you 
will get in touch with our offices in Washington (709 Lenox Building, 
phone Main 997), our Mr. Hempstead will be glad to come to see you 
at any time and will then communicate with me, and our whole organi- 
zation will do anything that you want done. 

- * o * * . - 


* * * We are against the eighteenth amendment as being govern- 
mentally bad; we are against national prohibition as being impracti- 
cable; and we are against the Volstead Act as being in many respects 
a usurpation of power and as defeating the cause of real temperance 
through its fanatical clauses. * * * 

Sincerely yours, ‘ ° 
W. H. Stayton, National Chairman, 


LEVI COOKE 


Mr. Levi Cooke is one of the leading attorneys of Wasbing- 
ton. He was one of the attorneys who represented former 
Jommissioner Frederick A. Fenning when through a hearing | 
forced his resignation. Mr. Levi Cooke now represents as at- 
torney most of the big owners of bonded liquor now in exist- 
ence. In his speech on February 22, 1927, Mr. HAWLEY quoted 
Levi Cooke and his organizations as being in favor of his bill. 
Here is what Mr. Haw.ey then said: 


Favorable statement is made by the representative of the operators 
of concentration warehouses and the present owners of considerable 
quantities of medicinal spirits. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1927. 


Hon. W. C. HAWLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sik: H. R. 17130, relating to medicinal spirits control, has 
come to my attention as counsel for concentration warehouse operators 
and owners of distilled spirits under existing law. My clients are, 
of course, deeply interested in this subject, as they are responsible 
as wairehousemen for not less than 80 per cent of the existing medicinal 
spirits in bond and are large owners of medicinal spirits. 

. * 2 7” > * + 

Medicinal spirits are truly a pharmaceutical product, and any failure 
of the public authority either through action or nonaction to secure 
supplies of this pharmaceutical product is in itself a negation of the 
constitutional provision, 

az o > . . on . 

The prime topic in this matter is one of means of production of 
medicinal spirits, the necessity for a supply of which is already sanc- 
tioned by the constitutional amendment and existing general statutes. 

Respectfully, 
Levi Cooks. 


WILLIAM L, CROUNSE 


From the hearings, page 113, held by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I quote the following excerpts from the testimony of 
William L. Crounse, general attorney and Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, to 
wit: 


Soon after the Volstead Act became effective, Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Kramer, who had issued some 4,000 permits to wholesale liquor 
dealers, as such, became convinced that these permits were illegally 
granted, and in accordance with an opinion of the Attorney General 
such permits were revoked. 

There was no question about the illegality of the issuance of those 
4,000 permits to those wholesale liquor dealers. 
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Upon revocation of these permits a considerable number of these 
wholesale liquor dealers thereupon attempted to obtain permits as 
wholesale druggists, whereupon the bureau, in conjunction with the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, adopted a definition, which 
appears in section 1205 of regulations 60, embracing the qualifications 
of a wholesale druggist, as follows: 

“The term ‘ wholesale druggist’ means a person who is engaged in 
the business of selling at wholesale a representative assortment of 
pharmaceuticals and other articles and materials such as drugs, oils, 
chemicals, proprietary medicines, and druggists’ sundries, and who car- 
ries a stock of representative pharmaceuticals and such other articles 
and materials in such assortments and quantities as will enable him reg- 
ularly to supply from stock, from day to day, the usual and immediate 
medical requirements of retail druggists, pharmacists, physicians, hospi- 
tals, and dispensaries, and who is duly qualified under the laws of the 
State in which he does business to carry on his business.” 

(b) The department will consider the education and experience of 
the management, the length of time during which a wholesale drug 
business has been conducted as such, the amount of capital, the value 
of the stock in trade, and the volume of the business as material in 
determining whether the applicant is a bona fide wholesale druggist 
within the above definition. , 

Now, assuming that a wholesale druggist or anyone else secured a 
permit as a wholesale druggist, section 1252 further provides that— 

A wholesale druggist will be permitted to procure or withdraw or sell 
potable spirits, not including high-proof alcohol, to an amount equal 
to 10 per cent (measured in dollars and cents, computed at $8 per 
wine gallon as to such liquors) of his bona fide drug business sales 
exclusive of the sale of alcohol and potable spirits during his past year. 

You will see, gentlemen, that under those conditions, a party posing 
as a wholesale druggist would be obliged to sell ten times as much drug 
merchandise as he got liquor, in order to fulfill the requirements of that 
legislation. 


Now, I want to quote a few doctors on drink to show that 
medicinal spirits are not a necessity : 


DOCTORS ON DRINK 


Doctor Bevan, long prominent in American Medical Association, says 
that 99 of every 100 whisky prescriptions are bootleg prescriptions. We 
presume that Doctor Bevan is expressing an opinion as to the value 
of whisky as a medicine rather than commenting upon the ethics of the 
medical profession. Dr. J. H. Musser, ex-president of the American 
Medical Association, said the same thing in a different way some years 
“The physician should have blazoned before him, ‘If you can do 
no good, do no harm.’ If this rule is adhered to, in 99 cases out of 100, 
the physician will give no alcohol.” 

Years ago the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals 
collected from various sources quotations indicating the opinions of 
physicians as to use of alcoholic liquor as a beverage or medicine. It is 
possible, but not probable, that some of these physicians may have 
changed their opinions, and some of them may be no longer living, but 
nevertheless their words are of the greatest value. Part of this con- 
centrated testimony is given: 

“ Liquor in all its forms and used for any purposes whatever I believe 
to be an unmitigated evil.”"—Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


ago 


“Alcohol is not a medicine; it aggravates diseases and hastens death ; 
it is productive of physical and mental degeneracy, and should be no 


longer prescribed by intelligent physicians. It is the best possible 
persuader of diseases and damaging even in small quantities.’’-—Dr. 
DeWitt G. Wilcox. 

‘i am not aware of any medical connection in which alcohol is 


necessary nor of any in which it could not with advantage be replaced 
by some less dangerous drug.’’-—Sir Arthur Chance, M. D. 

“All the alcohols are irritant, narcotic, anesthetic poisons. Alcohol 
is a poison in the same sense as arsenic, prussic acid, or chloroform.”— 
Dr. Norman Kerr, of England. 

“The light of exact investigation has shown that the therapeutic 
value of alcohol rests on an insecure basis, and it is constantly being 
made clearer that, after’all, alcohol is a poison, to be handled with the 
Same care and circumspection as other agents capable of producing 
noxious and deadly effects upon the organism. * * * The facts 
brought out by the researches of Abbott and Laitinen and others do 
not furnish the slightest support for the use of alcohol in the treat- 
ment of infectious diseases in man.”—Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 

“It seems to me that the field of usefulness of alcohol in therapeutics 
is extremely limited and possibly does not exist at all.”"—-Dr. Reid 
Hunt, Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, Washington, D. C. 

“It is time alcohol was banished from the medical armamentarium ; 
whisky has killed thousands where it cured one.”—J. N. McCormack, 


M. D., secretary, Kentucky Board of Health, and organizer for the 
American Medical Association. 
“The medical profession is learning that alcohol has been much 


abused in the treatment of the sick and is largely discarding it. I 


| 
| 
I feel that it would not be a serious harm if its use as a medicine were 
totally discontinued.’’"—Dr. Walter E. Fernald, clinical lecturer in mental 
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| hardly find occasion to prescribe it once a year.”-—W. A. Plecker, M. D., 

| secretary State board of health, Hampton, Va. 

“ Many physicians prescribe alcohol only because it is the desire of 
the patient, and because patients refuse medicine which the physicians 
would rather use.”’"—Everett Hooper, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

“In the 13 years I have taught in Michigan I 
alcohol in the treatment of disease in routine 


used 
George 
Dock, formerly professor of medicine, University of Michigan Medical 
College. 

“I think the 
without the use 


have 
way.” 


not 


a Dr. 


medical 
of 
manufacture of drugs. 
in the last 


profession 
alcohol, except, 


along 
as it 


could get 
of course, 
I do not suppose I have 
10 years.”—Dr. Matthew D. Mann, 
College of Buffalo, N. Y. 

“My belief is that there is very little need for the medical use of 
alcohok”—Dr. E. G. Cutler, Harvard, Boston. 

“Alcohol is rarely helpful in the treatment of disease.” 


perfectly 
is used in 


well 
the 
used a pint of alcohol 
dean of the Medicai 


Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin, instructor in the theory and practice of physics, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 


“I believe that alcohol is the greatest foe to the human race to-day. 


diseases, Tufts Medical College, Boston, Mass. 

“Alcohol is distinctly a poison, and the limitations of its use should 
be as strict as that of any other kind of poison.” 
Treves, surgeon to King Edward. 

“If during the last quarter of a century I have prescribed almost no 
alcohol in the treatment of disease, it is because I have found very 
little reason for its use.”’- 
of Liverpool University. 

“I never order alcohol, because I believe patients recover better with- 
out it.”—Sir Victor Horsley, late surgeon at London Hospital. 

“fhe public should learn from us that there is mighty little, if any, 
place for aleohol in medicine. They should learn that alcohol is a 
poison in the same class with opium, cocaine, and other deadly drugs.”"— 
Lieut. Col. J. W. S. McCullough, chief sanitary officer of the Second 
Division and secretary of the provisional hoard of health, before the 
Toronto Academy of Medicine. 

“Alcohol is now scarcely ever used by physicians as a medicine, and 
its moderate use as a beverage should be discouraged.”—Dr 
Phedran. 

“ Whisky and other forms of alcohol have caused more deaths after 
snake bite than the venom of the snake."’- 
Hopkins University. 

*“ There is no scientific justification for the employment of alcohol in 
medicine. Alcohol is a virulent poison and as such should be placed 
in the list with arsenic, mercury, and other 
B. W. Carpenter, the eminent physiologist. 

“The children of drinking fathers are very much more liable to tuber- 
culosis. The results of my investigations are as follows: 149 occasional 
drinkers, 8.7 per cent tuberculous children ; 169 habitual drinkers, 10.7 
per cent tuberculous children ; 67 moderate drinkers, 16.4 per cent tuber- 
culous children; 60 confirmed drunkards, 21.7 per 
children.”—Prof. A. von Bunge, Basel, Switzerland. 

“ The abuse of alcohol commences with its use.’’- 

“Alcohol 
England. 


Sir Frederick 


Sir James Barr, dean of the Medical School 


A. Me- 


—Dr. L. K. Hirshberg, of Johns 


dangerous drugs.’’—Dr. 


cent tubercuious 


Robert Koppe, M. D 


is the pathological fraud of frauds."——-Dr. Norman Kerr, 


“Alocohol, like chloroform, is a narcotic poison.”——Sir B. W. Richard- 
son, M. D. 
“For every real drunkard there are 50 others suffering from the 


effects of alcohol.’’—George Harley, M. D., England. 

“Trying to cure consumption with whisky is like trying to put out 
a fire with kerosene.”—-John E. White, M. D., medical director Nordrach 
Ranch Sanitorium, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“Until a few years ago only isolated physicians ventured to attack 
the position of alcohol, deemed so secure in medical practice; but now 
the literature against aleohol is very extensive, while the voices defend 


ing its use are very scarce.”"—J. EK. Colla, M. D., physician in Finkel- 
walde. 
“IT have not prescribed alcohol to my patients for more than 10 
| years.”.—Max Kassowitz, M. D., professor in the University of Vienna, 
Austria. 
“I believe that in the scientific light of the present era alcohol 
should be classed among the anesthetics and poisons, and that the 


human family would be benefited by its entire exclusion from the field 
of remedial agents.’"—Dr. J. S. Cain, dean of the faculty, medical 
department, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

“I do not think you will meet with very many medical men in 
America who favor alcohol and its use.’"—-Dr. A. Van der Veer, pro- 
fessor of surgery, Albany, N. Y. 

“Cancer is twice as frequent among boozers and London publicans 
as among clergymen. It is more rapid and more distressing among 
those who take alcohol.’—Sir A. Pearce Gould, K. C. V. 8. 


And yet with at least 26,000,000 gallons of bo@ze now on 
hand, according to the last gauge, we are preparing by this bill 
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to put Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States Government, back into the distilling business, 
with authority to run as many as six distilleries, and with 
further authority to import as much foreign liquors from Eu- 
rope as he thinks wise. And we are doing this, too, when we 
know that according to his own figures he has let 43,000,000 
gallons of bonded booze get away from him in some way and 
can not now account for it. 

I have just this morning received a communication from a 
leading Republican of Missouri, Col. Herman P. Faris, of 
Clinton, who once was the nominee for President of the United 
States on the National Prohibition Party’s ticket, and he says: 


Stay with ‘em until you all not only defeat the Hawley bill but put 
enforcement where it rightly belongs. 


He is one of the leading lifelong prohibition workers of the 
United States. And there are several million of them scat- 
tered over our districts who are going to be heard from later 
on about this bill. 

Such prohibitionists as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hupson] may vote for it. I will not do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know that my colleague is an 
earhest and sincere advocate of the enforcement of these laws. 
Does the gentleman believe it is necessary to pass this bill in 
order to enforce the liquor laws? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. There is only one section of the bill 
that appeals to the prohibitionist, and that provides for the 
concentration of the liquor in six warehouses. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has that power now. He can concentrate in 
ohne warehouse bow if he wants to, and he can concentrate in 
six. But he does not want te. He never will want to. That 
is the main provision in this bill that appeals to Wayne B. 
Wheeler. 

Let me tell you what-this bill will do. It will make about 
fifty to one hundred million dollars for Secretary Mellon and 
his friends, and it will make plentiful good whisky for all 
drinkers now afraid to drink the liquor that is now on the 
market. |[|Laughter.] They are afraid now of getting poisoned, 
and this Hawley bill will make them safe with liquor that has 
the Government stamp on it, with Mr. Mellon’s 100 per cent 
pure mark on it; and it will be more palatable, and it will be 
easier to get good whisky for the drinkers of this country than 
ever before in the country’s history. Every real prohibitionist 
ought to vote against this vicious bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend and 
revise my remarks and insert the exhibits I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WELLER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the parlia- 
mentary status of the bill. Has the first section been read for 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment now pending. 
The gentleman from Texas has moved to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are only five minutes remaining. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well, I will take my time now. 
I desire to say a word, since the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] has again brought me into the matter in a personal 
way. I am really obliged to the gentleman from Texas for 
opposing this bill. I was a little afraid he might be for it. 
The gentleman is so in the habit of making careless and reck- 
less statements that everyone knows about what the effect of 
those statements. will be. The gentleman from Texas knows 
perfectly well that the bill I introduced was introduced on be- 
half of the Treasury Department and not on behalf of myself. 
The statement has been made a number of times, and everyone 
knows that I did not advocate that bill and that that bill is not 
before the House for discussion at this time. 

The statements which the gentleman from Texas has made 
with reference to section 8 are very misleading. Section 8 pro- 
vides that #nly in the case of an actual shortage can the Secre- 
tary of the,Treasury do any importing. That situation can not 
arise for many years. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate 
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This particular bill, Mr. Chairman, has been indorsed by the 
Senate committee. That committee has already reported a 
similar bill, and that is a complete answer to the statements 
which were made in genera} debate as to whether this bill was 
getting any support in the Senate and would be likely to pass 
the Senate if it were passed by the House. The bill has been 
reviewed there and it is in such good form that it commended 
itself instantly to the judgment of the committee of the Senate, 
composed, as far as a large majority of it is concerned, of drys, 
and, as I understand, it received practically the unanimous sup- 
port of that committee, both from the drys and wets. 

This is a bill which has been indorsed by all the medica] so- 
cieties of the country, as well as the health societies. It hag 
been indorsed by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union: it 
has been indorsed by the Anti-Saloon League; and it has re- 
ceived the support of everyone who has been willing to carefully 
and fairly consider its provisions; and it ought to pass. The 
motion to strike out the enacting clause should be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken, and the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
first section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to strike 
out the entire bill after section 1 if this motion prevails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman gives notice that if his mo- 
tion is agreed to he will move to strike out the sections as they 
eccur. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Strike out section 1 and insert: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act— 

“SECTION 1. (a) The term ‘ person’ means an individual, partner 
ship, association, or corporation. 

“(b) The term ‘distilled spirits’ means whisky, brandy, cordials, 
rum, gin, and other distilled spirits, except alcohol. 

“(c) The term ‘ warehouse’ means any bonded warehouse, including 
any general, special, distillery, concentration, or customs-bonded ware 
house and any tax-paid warehouse.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has section 2 been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it has not. The Chair understands 
this is a substitute for section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. This is in the nature of a substitute bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Can a substitute bill be offered until the 
entire bill has been read? 

Mr. CELLER. I reserved the right to strike out the balance 
of the bill after section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two ways in which a substitute 
can be offered. At the end of the first section a substitute may 
be offered, with notice that as the sections are reached a motion 
will be made to strike them out, or 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has that notice been given? 

The CHAIRMAN, It has. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman has offered a substitute 
for every section; is that the idea? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offered 
a substitute to section 1 and gave notice that if his motion wa» 
adopted he would move to strike out the succeeding sections as 
they were reached. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not hear that notice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) To the extent necessary in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to maintain stocks of distilled spirits suitable for medic- 
inal and nonbeverage purposes in a quantity sufficient in each year to 
supply the requirements therefor, the Government of the United States 
of America is hereby authorized to distill spirits. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury, within 30 days after the passage 
of the act, shall appoint five persons, two of whom shall be practiced 
distillers and one of whom shall be an Assistant Secretary of the Treas 
ury, which five persons shall be designated committee on distillation. 
Said committee, under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall do all things lawful and needful for the manufacture of distilled 
spirits for medicinal and nonbeverage purposes. Said committee shall 





have the power, under the control of the Secretary of-the Treasury, ‘0 
purchase an existing distillery or distilleries or to acquire a site or sites 
and erect thereon a new distillery or distilleries, with the further rig! 
to purchase all raw materials, machinery, and equipment required for 
distillation. Said committee, under the control of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, may purchase or lease and hold such additional real and 
personal property as it deems necessary or convenient in the transaction 
of its business, and may dispose of any property held by it, and may 
appoint and fix the compensation of such officers, employees, attorneys, 
and agents as are necessary for the transaction of its business, define 
their duties, require bonds of them, and fix the penalties thereof, and 
dismiss at pleasure any such officer, employee, attorney, or agent. Said 
committee shall have such additional and implied powers as may be 
necessary for the exercise of powers specifically conferred herein. 

(c) Members of said committee on distillation shall receive a reason- 
able compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not 
exceeding $25 per diem and traveling and other actual expenses while 
engaged on the business of the committee. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe all regulations 
necessary and proper to carry out the provisions of this act. 

(e) Distilled spirits manufactured by the said committee shall remain 
in bonded warehouses the period lawfully required for aging and then 
shall be distributed under the permit system now operative by virtue of 
the national prohibition act, as supplemented by the Willis-Campbell 
Act, same being Public Law No, 96, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved 
November 23, 1921, and all other acts amendatory thereof. 

(f) After the effective date of this act no person may be permitted 
to manufacture distilled spirits except the committee on distillation 
under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(gz) All distilled spirits, except as may be provided by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall be placed in distinctive bottles and in accord- 
ance with a design approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
shall be tested as to their character and quality at the time of bottling, 
in accordance with regulation’ prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and shall bear upon the bottles in which contained a label 
with a design approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, certifying 
that the spirits are medicinal spirits bottled under the medicinal spirits 
act of 1927, and stating such other facts in such manner as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may by regulation prescribe. 

(h) If the Secretary of the Treasury at any time finds that the 
available stocks of distilled spirits suitable for medicinal purposes of 
any class or kind are insufficient to meet the demand for distilled 
spirits of such class or kind for use for medicinal purposes, he is 
authorized to empower the said committee on distillation to import 
such distilled spirits at such times and in such quantities and of such 
grade and quality and subject to such other requirements as he may 
prescribe. Such imported distilled spirits shall be held in warehouse 
and there distributed in pursuance of the terms of this act. 

(i) The provisions of this act shall not apply to the manufacture 
of grape brandy for fortification of sweet wines, or of rum for de- 
naturation, or for export for nonbeverage purposes, or for use for non- 
beverage purposes in customs-bonded manufacturing warehouses, nor 
to the concentration, bottling, or distribution of such brandy or rum. 

(j) There is hereby appropriated the initial sum of $100,000 for the 
purpose of this act and there is further authorized subsequent appro- 
priations as may be necessary from time to time. 

(k) This act may be cited as the “ Medicinal spirits act of 1927.” 


During the reading of the amendment the following occurred: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The read- 
ing of the amendment shows that ene of the purposes of the 
gentleman’s amendment is to have the Government itself distill 
liquor. That is not germane to the present bill, and I therefore 
make the point of order it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I think it is germane, Mr. Chairman, 
because we are here dealing with the general topic of manu- 
facture of medicinal spirits. The so-called Hawley bill has two 
branches to it. One is for the concentration of whisky now in 
the various bonded, special, and general warehouses, and the 
other branch of the bill refers to the future, and that is what 
shall be the policy of the legislature at present as to future 
manufacture and future importation of distilled spirits for 
medicinal and nonbeverage purposes. My substitute provides 
that with reference to the future manufacture of distilled spirits 
as defined in section 1, as has been read, for medicinal and non- 
beverage purposes, the Government, through the instrumentality 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and those whom he may 
appoint as indicated in the bill as read, shall have the exclusive 
power—that is, exclusive with reference to every other per- 
mittee or distiller that has heretofore been granted the right 
to distill—that this committee appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the Government shall have the exclusive right to 
manufacture whisky for the purposes indicated. Since we are 
on the general topic of manufacture for the future, this bill 
provides one method and my substitute provides another, and 
I think, therefore, the substitute is perfectly germane to the 
purposes and the principles underlying this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
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While the bill under consideration deals in a general way 
with the subject of medicinal spirits, yet it provides specifi- 
cally for the issuing of permits, and so forth, controlling the 
manufacture, and does not provide for such manufacture di- 
rectly by the Government. The general purpose of the bil) and 
the amendment is the same, but the method of procedure is 
entirely different. The substitute of the gentleman from New 
York would put the Government into the business of manufac- 
turing medicinal spirits, and the bill does not contemplate any- 
thing of that sort, but regulates existing agencies. 

Therefore the Chair feels that the substitute is not germane 
and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not insist on the motion. We have had no opportunity to offer 
any amendments to this section, and I have one which I want to 
offer and would like to discuss. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I amend my motion 
and move that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: On page 1, line 7, strike 
all of line 7. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it seems there is an 
parent effort here to indulge in unusual expedition in the 
passage of this bill. I hope those who are in charge of the bill 
will at least give those of us who are opposed to it a reasonable 
opportunity to discuss its merits under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment mainly for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the committee to the fact that 
under the terms of this bill the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when he sets up his two or six distilleries, will have the author- 
ity under this bill not only to manufacture so-called medicinal 
whisky, but also he will be authorized, under formulas pre- 
scribed by him, and in unlimited amounts, to manufacture 
brandy, rum, gin, and other distilled spirits. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman, of course, is familiar with the 
fact that under the Volstead law as it is now the Director of 
Prohibition has the right and the power to grant permits to, say, 
30 or 35 distillers, and this bill, if passed, would curtail that 
authority and reduce the number to a maximum of 6. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, we all understand that. 

Mr. BEGG. Then why the opposition? We are curtailing it. 
If you are honestly in favor of a curtailment of it, it would 
seem to me to be right in line with the purpose of the dry 
cause. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, yes; anything that the Treasury De- 
partment suggests is right in line with the gentleman’s judg- 
ment; but some of us do not agree with the necessity for the 
passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr, BEGG. It is a curtailment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not yield all my time to the gentle- 
man. There are some of us on this side who have been rather 
consistent in our espousal of the eighteenth amendment and of 
the Volstead law and of all measures looking to reasonable pro- 
hibition who believe that this bill at this time is absolutely un- 
necessary for the purpose of enforcing the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead law. [Applause.] Upon the contrary, 
we believe there is concealed under the terms of this bill the 
opportunity for the Secretary of the Treasury and his favorites 
to set up for at least a period of 10 years an absolute Govern- 
ment monopoly in whisky which is not justified by the real pur- 
poses of temperance. 

Here you are proposing to create some new schools of doctors 
in the United States. You will have the rum doctor, you will 
have the brandy doctor, and you will have the gin doctor. I do 
not know whether you are going any further or not. 

Mr. BEGG. Wil! the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. You can do that right now under the law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, if you can, I am in favor of stop- 

ying it. 
, Mr. BEGG. That is exactly what we are contemplating. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; you are giving continued authority to 
make all these various mixed drinks. 

Mr. BEGG. With a maximum of 6 distilleries where now 
there can be 35. 


an 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to my friend from Ohio that 
we can all read the English language, and we know it gives him 
authority to establish as many as six distilleries. 

I want to ask the gentleman if under existing law the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not already clothed with ample 
authority to concentrate the liquors in a few warehouses? 

Mr. BEGG. No; he is not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the first time I have heard of 
that. I am sure the gentleman is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. BEGG. I do think that he has absolute authority 
to lessen the 35 or more distilleries if he wanted to; what he 
wants Congress to help him is to curb the licensing of so many. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is what we are talking about; you 
are seeking to create a Mellon monopoly for the manufacture 
of all distilled spirits. That is one reason why I am opposed 
to it. If under existing law you can authorize other distil- 
leries, why should you favor a few distilleries? 

Mr. BEGG. We want to lessen the number. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and insert certain exhibits. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. WELLER] has withdrawn 
his objection, hence I am renewing my request made heretofore. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? ; 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama? 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MANUFACTURE 

(a) To the extent necessary in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to maintain stocks of distilled spirits suitable for 
medicinal and nonbeverage purposes in a quantity sufficient in each 
year to supply the requirements therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to issue permits for the manufacture of such distilled 
spirits by such persons as he may select, and for such periods, in such 
quantities, and subject to such other requirements as he may prescribe ; 
except that— 

(1) Not less than two and not more than six permits shall be cut- 
standing at any one time. 

(2) Each permit shall require manufacture according to formulas 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(3) A permit may be issued for any period expiring not more than 
10 years after the 3lst day of December next succeeding the issuance 
thereof. Such permit shall provide for manufacture in each year of 
such quantities as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to 
time prescribe. 

(4) Permits may be renewed unless the permittee has failed to carry 
out in good faith the provisions of this act, the regulations issued there- 
under, or the terms of the permit, or has violated any provision of law 
relating to intoxicating liquors. 

(5) Each permit shall require that the permittee shall sell distilled 
spirits manufactured thereunder at a price not in excess of a fair and 
reasonable price, based on cost of manufacture, carrying charges, prep- 
aration for market, distribution, and a fair profit to the manufacturer ; 
and the permittee shal! at all reasonable times keep his books open for 
inspection by the Secretary of the Treasury or his representatives. 

(6) The permittee shall be required to comply with the provisions 
of section 5, relating to the acquisition of existing stocks of distilled 
spirits. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury may revoke any permit issued 
under this section if the permittee has violated the provisions of this 
act, the regulations issued thereunder, the terms of the permit, or any 
provision of law relating to intoxicating liquors. 

(c) No permit shall be issued under this section for the manufacture 
of distilled spirits in any State the law of which prohibits the manufac- 
ture, sale, or use of distilled spirits for medicinal purposes, 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 min- 
utes. I was a member of the subcommittee that prepared the 
bill and was unable to get any time in general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I shall support the pending bill for what seems to me 
two very important reasons: 

First. Because these in charge of the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law say it will greatly aid them in a more efficient 
enforcement of that law. 

Second. For the reason that General Andrews, prohibition 
enforcement director, testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee again and again that it is his duty under the exist- 
ing law—not the proposed law—to supervise the distribution of 
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the present stock of medicinal spirits and to make sure there is 
furnished the country an adequate and continuous supply of 
pure medicinal spirits. Now, I favor giving those in charge 
of the enforcement of prohibition—in substance, if not in form 
and words—just what they request for law enforcement and 
then holding them strictly responsible for results. 

I was a member of the subcommittee that prepared this bill, 
giving weeks of time in holding hearings and taking testimony, 
permitting everyone who so desired full opportunity to present 
his views, the statement of Mr. Brookmyre to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In my 16 years in Congress I have never heard so many mis- 
statements as to the purposes of any bill as have been made 
by the opponents of this proposed legislation. This is strictly 
a committee bill, prepared to meet what has been described by 
the Treasury Department and General Andrews as an emer- 


gency. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman says that it is not an admin- 
istration bill, but is a committee bill. If Secretary Mellon had 
not sent his bill up to Mr. Green to introduce what is known 
as the Green bill, this committee bill would never have been 
evolved. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, I suppose if the Treasury Department 
and General Andrews had been satisfied with the legislation 
they have, of course, we would not have introduced this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the natural corollary and sequence 
of the Green bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not at all. 
stand the bill. 

I request and recommend that you read the report very care- 
fully in connection with this bill. The report sets forth as the 
emergency, first, exhaustion of the present supply of spirits by 
consumption and evaporation. Second, loss of taxes through 
failure to conserve the present supply. Third, impurity of pres- 
ent supply. Fourth, diversion of medicinal spirits for beverage 
purposes contrary to law. 

It has been stated on this floor again and again that the 
Secretary of the Treasury can, under the present law, accom- 
plish all of the purposes that this bill is intended to accomplish, 
and therefore there is no need for any new law. 

Based upon the testimony contained in the hearings, this is 
certainly not true. 

Under the present law the Secretary can not compel the bot- 
tling of the present supply of medicinal spirits, which would 
prevent evaporation, loss of taxes, and diversion. 

Under the present law the Secretary can not compel success- 
fully further concentration. 

Under the present law the Secretary of the Treasury can not 
insure the purity of medicinal spirits to the ultimate consumer. 

Under the present law the Secretary of the Treasury can not 
prohibit the diversion of spirits for beverage purposes. 

Under the present law the Secretary of the Treasury can not 
limit the number of permits for the manufacture of new medici- 
nal spirits; nor can he in any way protect the price of such 
spirits to the sick of the country for whose benefit medicinal 
spirits are prescribed. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Did not General Andrews say that if nothing 
was done he would be forced to issue permits for the manu- 
facture? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; and under very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Did he not say he thought the 
sale of light wine and beer would help prohibition ? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I did not hear that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why has he not been forced in the past to 
do it if he had authority under the statute? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Because there has been an adequate stock 
on hand up to this time that has not been exhausted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ninety per cent of it has been diverted to 
bootleg purposes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 
fore the committee. 

Now, let us see why he can not accomplish these things under 
the present law, and how the proposed bill will help the situa- 
tion. : 

Under the existing law if the Secretary of the Treasury 
should order that medicinal spirits be bottled for the purposes 
aforestated those who own the spirits would laugh at him. In 


The gentleman does not under- 


They had no such testimony as that be- 


any event, court action with the corresponding expense, uncer- 
tainty, and confusion would result. 

Under the proposed bill bottling can be compelled through 
the provision of the permit issued to the proposed concentrated 
warehouses, and the Secretary is authorized to cause the bot- 
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tling of all medicinal spirits which will not only conserve the | 


present supply by preventing evaporation as well as saving 
the Government about $4,000,000 of taxes, but will cause the 
medicinal spirits to be put in distinctive bottles with distinctive 
labels which would guaranty to the ultimate consumer a pure 
product, 

Under existing law concentration has been made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, by persuasion and by agreement, from 
about 300 warehouses into now 31. When he attempted to 


make this concentration hé found that, while he was authorized | 


under the present law to make such concentration, if the ware- 
house should refuse toe do so, and said to the Secretary of the 
Treasury— 

if you want to concentrate you do it, but do it at your own expense; 
1 um not interested. 


The Secretary had no appropriation to pay for guarding, 
shipping, and storing the medicinal spirits, and there was no 
law by which he could compel the owners to pay such expenses. 
He was, therefore, virtually helpless, and it was only by agree- 
ment with the owners of the warehouses where the stock was 
to be concentrated that the results were accomplished, and then 
by the owners of the warehouses agreeing to advance such 
money a8 was necessary to those unwilling to furnish the funds 
to concentrate the spirits. Evidence before our 
shows that the owners are not agreeable to carrying any fur- 
ther expense for concentration. By the provision of this bill, 


| set a good example by law observance. 
in my opinion, an unmitigated evil; and if I had my way it 
| would be completely outlawed; but so lon 
| and the laws of our country provide that it may be used for 





teeth are put into the law and the concentration will be com- | 


pelled not only with no expense to the Government but a pos- 
sible saving estimated by the Secretary of $1,000,000 per year 
in the elimination of various intermediate movements. 

Under the present law a serious situation has been created 
in the diversion and dilution of spirits after reaching the con- 
centration warehouses and prior to reaching the retail drug- 
gists, which not only results in diversion for beverage pur- 
poses but to a large extent in impure medicinal spirits being 
sold on prescription by retail druggists. It is imperative that 
medicinal spirits be pure and that diversion cease, which will 


not be done until the spirits are sent direct from concentration | 


warehouse to the retail druggists. So long as they go through 
the hands of so many middlemen, being shipped from ware- 
houses to various wholesalers, and then to retail druggists, 
diversion, adulteration, and dilution will continue and at the 
same time it is impossible to place the responsibility therefor. 
Under the proposed law, while the wholesaler may take 
orders for medicinal spirits, they must in all cases be shipped 
direct from the concentration warehouse to the retail druggist. 
It will in this way be possible, if diversion is made, to place the 
responsibility directly on the only place it could have occurred— 
in the hands of the retail druggists. It has been established, 
the statements of Mr. Sellers to the contrary, that the Secre- 
tary can not limit the number of permits issued for the manu- 


facture of new medicinal spirits; but even granting there is 
some doubt with reference to this conclusion, to attempt to 


carry it out would certainly lead to court action, confusion, 
and unsatisfactory results, hence it is necessary to enact a law 
which sets all questions of this kind at rest and cures the 
deficiency of the present law. 

Under the proposed law the price at which the new medici- 
nal spirits would be manufactured is safeguarded, and in con- 
nection therewith I wish to explain the statements made on this 
floor that all stocks are to be purchased by permittees under 
the proposed law is not correct. The warehouseman may either 
purchase, or the owner, if he elects to do so, may place his 
spirits in the concentration warehouse on consignment for sale 
by the warehouses. If, however, the warehouseman does pur- 
chase, the bill limits the price at which the spirits may be 
purchased to the market value as of December 1, 1926, a date prior 
to the introduction of any legislation on this subject at the 
present Congress, which is a price lower than the present price 
at which medicinal spirits are being sold. 

Another reason for my supporting this bill is thaf it not 
only regulates the price at which the manufacturer or ware- 
houseman may charge for the spirits but it also gives protec- 
tion to the sick by providing that the retail druggists may not 
charge above a fair and reasonable price; and in event they 
should do , the Secretary is authorized to revoke 
permits. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to say that I believe the 
question of a better enforcement of the prohibition law and the 
eighteenth amendment the most important problem with 
which the country is at present confronted. I believe those 
charged with the responsibility of the enforcement of this law 
should be given every facility for the successful prosecution of 
their work. I believe not only in the enforcement of this law, 
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so 


IS 


their 
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but I believe it is the highest duty of those who make laws to 
Liquor in any form is, 


g as the Constitution 


therapeutical purposes only, I favor stringent legislation limit- 
ing its use to such purposes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BarKLey: Page 2, at the end of line 12, 
after the words “except that,” add the following: 
“In making the designation of persons to whem permits may be 


issued, the Secretary of the Treasury shall designate only persons who, 
during the past three years, have established the largest distribution 
of medicinal spirits under Government permits, such designations to be 
in the order of the volume of distribution: Provided, That no permit 
shall be issued to any person who has been convicted of any violation of 
the prohibition or internal revenue laws, or has been penalized for any 
such violation since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am frank to say that I do 


u | not quite understand why, at this late hour of the last session 
committee | 


of the Sixty-ninth Congress, an effort is being made to railroad 
this bill through the House, when everyone recognizes that it 
has not a ghost of a chance to pass the Senate. [Applause.| 
The first plan was to offer this bill as an amendment to the 
reorganization measure now pending in the Senate. My infor- 
mation is that they adopted cloture over there yesterday on that 
bill with the understanding that this bill was not to be offered 
as an amendment to that bill, and that without that under- 
standing they could not have adopted cloture on the reorganiza- 
tion measure. 

But be that as it may 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I regret I have not the time, and I may 
have to ask for mere, 

I do not suppose that I have to defend my record in this 
House on matters of legislation on this subject. I am not 
persuaded yet that there is any need for the enactment of this 
bill. Certainly I am not persuaded that there is any occasion 
or any emergency that would require the bill to be brought in 
here at the last moment and railroaded through here without 
opportunity afforded to gentlemen to understand it and study 
the question, which none of us have had thus far. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes 

Mr. CRAMTON. What does the gentleman mean by 
roaded? The hill has been‘pending here for two weeks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By “railroaded” I mean that the bill has 
been brought up here within two days of adjournment with a 
deliberate effort to prevent debate on the measure and amend- 
ments offered in good faith. When the eighteenth amendment 
was voted there were 70,000,000 gallons of spirituous liquors in 
the United States. That quantity has been reduced to 10,600,000 
gallons. I think I am safe in saying that 90 per cent of the 
liquors withdrawn for medicinal purposes have been actually 
diverted into bootlegging purposes. [Applause.] It is proposed, 
according to the Committee on Ways and Means, with four or 
five years’ supply on hand, that we are to leave it to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to begin immediately to produce more. 
If he is given the power to begin the manufacture, we are to be 
given more liquor to be diverted in the same proportion to the 
bootlegging trade in the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman al- 
low me to answer that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If 
I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that it will 
be five years before any new liquor will be sold. 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


“ rail- 


the gentleman can give me more tim 


Mr. BARKLEY. That does not convince me that we ought 
to begin the manufacture of liquor now for any purpose. The 
law allows the Secretary of the Treasury to use his own dis- 
cretion in designating those who are to manufacture this liquor. 


He has the power under the bill to select some one who has had 
no experience and has never been engaged in the manufacture 
of liquor and has no knowledge of its manufacture. I do not 
assume that he would do so, because he is a man of capacity 
in a business way. But I contend that Congress ought to say 
that in the designation of these permittees the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall select only those who have had experience and 
who in a legitimate and lawful way have built up a trade in 
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medicinal liquors in the designation of those who are to be al- 
lowed to manufacture liquor under the bill you are considering. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
five minutes more? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I regret I can not. If I may be permitted to 
make a statement, I will say that there is a great deal of public 
business in which a great many Members are interested and in 
which the country is interested. It was suggested that we con- 
clude the consideration of this bill as early as it may be proper 
to conclude it. I shall not object at this time, but I shall 
hereafter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
minutes more. 

The CIIAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under this bill the provision is that if one 
of these permittees shall violate the permit, or violate the law, 
or violate any regulations that have been promulgated or which 
are being promulgated or may be promulgated, in fixing the 
terms of the permit the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
the power to cancel the permit. But there is not a line in this 
bill that would prevent him from designating the most lawless 
eoncern in the United States as the permittee under this author- 
ization to manufacture medicinal spirits. I challenge any mem- 
ber of the committee to point out a single sentence or a line 
in this bill that prevents the Secretary of the Treasury from 
designating a person who in the past has violated the law as a 
permittee under this bill. It only goes to violations of the law 
in future. I do not believe the Secretary should be allowed 
to issue such permits without an affirmative direction on the 
part of the Congress of the United States. He should be di- 
rected in making these selections, and it should be provided 
that he can not select any one who has heretofore been guilty 
of a violation of the Volstead Act or of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Certainly no friend of the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act or of the eighteenth amendment can object to anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not object to that kind of pro- 
vision, but it is a kind we do not put in any of these bills. We 
might insert a provision to the effect that the Secretary must 
not appoint a man who is guilty of murdering his mother. 

Mr. PARKLEY. We are providing for those who can manu- 
facture liquor under license, and if it be wise to provide that 
aman can not do such and such a thing in the future, why 
should jit not include those who violated the law in the past? 
If there is any necessity of providing against violations in the 
future, it certainly should provide that no one who has been 
guilty of violations in the past should be eligible. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I should say to the gentleman from Iowa in 
response to his suggestion that the same reason is not necessary 
in other appointments because they do not deal with liquor. 
Liquor is so devilish and insidious a thing that we ought to 
hedge it about so that no one can manufacture it who bas not 
obeyed the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we ought to hedge about the issu- 
ance of these permits with every possible safeguard, I do not 
believe that anyone who has heretofore violated the law ought 
to be allowed to manufacture liquor for medicinal purposes. I 
contend that those who have built up a legitimate trade in the 
manufacture of medicinal liquors ought to be given the prefer- 
ence over men who have had no experience or men who have 
violated the laws of the United States heretofore. 


Can the gentleman from Oregon give me 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 


Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 


Mr. W. 'T. FITZGERALD. What would be the bad effect if 
this bill should be defeated and we should run short of medici- 
nal whisky, so-called? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are not going to run short, according 
to the committee, for the next five years. 

Congress will be here in December and the Members of Con- 
gress will have more time to study the real needs of this situa- 
tion rather than to have to vote here, almost under whip and 
spur, at the last moment of the session, when half the Mem- 
bers on the floor of this House do not understand the ramifica- 
tions and effect of the passage of this law. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Can not the Government buy 
this liquor or import it if they run short? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Government is under no moral or legal 


obligation to manufacture or import liquor for medicinal pur- 
Of course, the Constitution permits it, but there is no 


poses, 


ED 
a 
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obligation. The Government now, or whenever it deems it 
necessary, Can provide for the manufacture of liquor for medici- 
val purposes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Kentucky intends to do two things. First, 
to direct the Secretary of the Treasury—that is, to limit his 
discretion—so that he must select certain concerns for the pur- 
pose of issuing permits for the manufacture of further medici- 
nal stocks. The second part provides that he shall not issue 
permits to anyone who has violated the law heretofore. To the 
latter part I have no objection. We have not modified the 
existing law on that subject. Such permits have not hereto- 
fore been issued and such permits will not be issued. As to the 
first part of the amendment this is the situation: The concerns 
which are to be permitted to manufacture new stocks must 
acquire the outstanding existing stock. They must necessarily 
be of some considerable financial strength; they are to be dis- 
tributing agencies finally, and to say that we would limit the 
Secretary to any two or three persons who just at this time 
might be able to manufacture more than anybody else, when 
there is very little of the liquor being manufactured anyhow— 
to say that they should be the ones exclusively to be selected 
might tie, and it would, in my judgment, tie, the hands of the 
Secretary in such a way that it would make the proposed legis- 
lation ineffective, and it seems to me that is not what the House 
intends. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman from Kentucky 
would withdraw the first part of his amendment and simply 
confine it to the latter part, providing that no permit shall be 
issued to anyone who had violated the law, as I understand it, 
the gentleman from Oregon would not object to the amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not feel I should withdraw the first 
part of the amendment, because it is offered in good faith. I 
have not the slightest idea whom it will affect, because I do not 
know who would qualify. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
of the amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall ask the Chair for a division 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Oregon 
that these two propositions go together. The company or cor- 
poration which has operated in accordance with the law and 
not in violation of it, and has established its right to distribute 
this liquor under Government permit, certainly ought to be 
given some consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for this sugges- 
tion? The effect of the first part of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would be that the department, perhaps, had not secured 
evidence on which to convict a certain concern, but such con- 
cern might have conducted its business in such a way as to 
satisfy the department it was highly undesirable, and if a con- 
viction had not been secured it might be that under the gentle- 
man’s amendment they would be forced to give a permit to that 
concern, 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is true, and the gentleman has just 
stated he does not know anything about these concerns that 
might be among the first three. They might be small concerns; 
they might be weak financially and they might not be suitable 
for the handling of this work. It seems to me that by limiting 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury in this matter 
we are and would be doing a very unwise thing. I hope the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
man not dividing the amendment. There have been many con- 
victions of corporations since prohibition where no moral 
turpitude was involved, where an individual employee has done 
an act for which the corporation was liable and the corpora- 
tion has pleaded guilty. I do not know of any offhand, but 
there have been many cases of that kind, where a technical 
conviction did not mean anything and did not affect the stand- 
ing of the corporation in the community. The second part of 
the amendment is as unfair and dangerous as the first part. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask a division of the 
amendment, if it is possible. I have not examined the amend- 
ment to know whether it can be divided, but if that part which 
relates to persons who have violated the provisions of the law 
by the sale of intoxicating liquors can be divided, I would like 
to have it divided. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon, which is, that all debate on this amend- 
ment do now close, . 


Marca 1 


Will the gentleman accept a division 


I am interested in the gentle- 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced he was in 
doubt. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 59. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The count has just established a quorum. 
A quorum is present. The gentleman from Iowa has pro- 
pounded a parliamentary, inquiry, which was whether or not 
the proposed amendment submitted by the gentleman from 
Kentucky was divisible. The Chair is of the opinion that it is 
divisible. It embodies two propositions, each of which is a 
distinct and separate limitation. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, under the ruling of 
the Chair, 1 demand that the amendment be divided and a 


separate vote taken. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will repert the first amend- 


In making the designation of persons to whom permits may be issued, 
of the Treasury shall designate only the persons who, 
during the past three years, have established the largest distribution of 

dicinal spirits under Government permits, such designations to be in 
the order of the volume of distribution. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BARKLEY), there were—ayes 41, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wiil read the next amendment. 

Ihe Clerk read as follows: 


the Secretary 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


No permit shail be issued to any person who has been convicted 
of any violation of the prohibition or internal revenue laws or has 
een assessed or penalized for any such violation since the adoption 


of the eighteenth amendment 


and 


to the Constitution of the United States, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment which is at the desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: On page 3, line 3, 
strike out the word “each” and the following, down to an including 
the word “ manufacture’’ in line 7, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ Permits shall be awarded to the applicants possessing the most 


idvantageous qualifications on the basis of information secured by the 
Secretary the Treasury to plant equipment, warehousing, and 

ipping facilities, location for distribution purposes, and low cost of 
production and margin of profit: Provided, That no permit shall be 
awarded to anyone whose margin of profit for manufacture shall exceed 
10 per gallon net and for bottling shall exceed 50 per 
case net, and charges for storage not to exceed 10 cents per barrel per 
month, 


Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. Mr. Chairman, may the Clerk 
report the next amendment which I have to this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. For the informatian of the committee, the 
Clerk will report the proposed amendment. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 


of as 


cents cents 


Amendment proposed by Mr. WILLIAM E, HULL: 
after the word “ permittee’ insert the following: 

“ Ilas made any false statement or failed to carry out representations 
made in any application for a permit or”. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Gentlemen, in reference to this 
bill I wish to say at the outset that I can see the necessity of 
passing such a bill, having in mind the purpose for which the 
bill was written. I have gone through this bill carefully. 
While it is not the kind of a bill I would have written, upon the 
whole T believe it is a pretty well thought out bill. However, 
I believe the Congress should put a provision in this bill that 
will preclude just the thing that you are arguing about here 
to-day, and that is creating a monopoly in the manufacture 
of whisky and leaving it in the power of the monopoly to es- 
tablish the price. That is what this bill does, with the exception 
that it provides for a reasonable price, which, in my judgment, 
means absolutely nothing. 

1 have prepared three amendments, which I shall offer to 
the bill. The first amendment, which has been read to you, will 
preclude the distiller from making over 10 cents a gallon profit 
on the manufacture of whisky. Then, I have another amend- 


On page 3, line 15, 
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from making over 100 per cent on the whisky he buys. In 
other words, the price of the whisky can be put on the bottle 
just as you would find it on a botile ef medicine that you buy in 
a drug store to-day. In this way the patient, when he comes 
to buy his whisky, will know exactly what he should pay 
for it. 

I want to say to you now that yeu can pass this bill as you 
have it, and I will probably vote for it, because we ought to 
open up the distilleries for the manufacture of medicinal 
whisky, but I think my amendments should be agreed to. 

The Government does not need over two or three distilleries 
for the quantity that will be used. I would suggest three in- 
stead of two. This would mean 20,000 barrels for each dis- 
tillery, and they can not afford to run to any extent unless they 
have about that many barrels te manufacture. Therefore, if 
you would establish three distilleries and give them each 20,000 
barrels and then adopt the amendment which [ have offered, 
you will know that you will not be overcharged for the whisky 
and that the people who have to buy it will be in a position to 
buy it at the proper price. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In just a moment. 

1 have here some figures, which I will read into the Recorp. 
I have a price made by one of the largest distillers in the United 
States, the American Distilling Co., of Pekin, [ll., and based on 
the present price of grain, with rye at $1.10 and malt at $0.90, 
this would make the cost of good rye whisky 42% cents a 
gallon, and the cost of good Bourbon whisky, on the basis ef 
25 bushels of rye, 10 bushels of malt, and 65 bushels of corn, 
37% cents a gallon. 

The carrying charges are 5 cents a year; and consequently, 
on this basis, you can get tax-paid whisky when it is four years 
old at 70 cents a gallon, plus the tax, $1.10, making a total of 
1.80, or $5.40 for whisky by the case, plus the other charges for 
casing and then adding the express charges of 10 cents a bottle. 
You can produce whisky of the very highest quality and put it 
in the retail drug store at an average cost of 40 cents a bottle. 

Another provision I am going to offer is that the druggist, 
when he gets this whisky, shall net charge over 100 per cent 
gross profit. In other words, if this whisky costs him 40 cents 
a bottle in his drug store, we will then have the right to label 
it before it leaves the distillery at 80 cents a pint, including 
the freight, whick is what you paid fur it before the war, and 
I hope you will all think this over, and this applies to both the 
wets and the drys. 

I am not making any rash here. I know what 
I am talking about. If you do not accept these amendments, 
some day or other the very men who vote for this bill as it is 
written to-day, as loosely as it is written, will regret the day 
they voted for it, because I know what will happen—two or 
three men will get the oppertunity to make this whisky, and 
they will put on a price of 70 cents or 80 cents or 90 cents a 
gallon and it will be a monopoly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the provision in the bill 
with reference to the price goes further than as stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hutt] and is, in fact, much 
more enforceable than his amendment. It is as 


assertions 


follows: 


(5) Each permit shall require that the permittee shall sell distiiled 
spirits manufactured thereunder at a price not in excess of a fair and 


reasonable price, based on cost of manufacture, carrying charges, 
preparation for market, distribution, and a fair profit to the manu 
facturer ; and the permittee shall at ail reasonable times keep bis books 
open for inspection by the Secretary of the Treasury or his repre- 


sentatives, 


All of these things have to be taken into consideration under 
the gentleman’s arrangement in order to arrive at a fair price. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Sure; I am starting at the start- 
ing point. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And there is no way to carry out the 
provision in his amendment. It provides that the permit shall 


not be issued to anyone who charges more than 10 cents per 
gallon. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. He will be allowed to charge 10 
cents a gallon above the actual cost of manufacture. It is 
easy to determine what that cost is. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The amendment does not specify that. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Taking it my way, you know what 
they will charge; taking it your way, they can charge anything 
they please. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman imposes conditions en 


ment, which I will offer later, that will preclude the druggist j granting the permit that you can not determine until after the 
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permit is granted. 
work. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I take excepti.u to that. There is 
not a distiller in the United States who does not know exactly 
what the whisky is going to cost him before he makes it. He 
knows the price of corn, he knows the price of rye, he knows the 
price of wheat, and he can figure it up in 15 minutes and can 
make the price accordingly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If that is correct, all the distiller 
would have to do would be to teli the Secretary of the Treasury 
that it has cost him so much, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have to accept it. It only adds to the difficulty of carry- 
ing out the provision in the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know as this amendment ought to 
be adopted, but under the bill nobody has the power to say 
what a reasonable price to the public shall be. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is not a sale to the public. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. It provides that the 
distillers, after they have concentrated 5,000,000 gallons, and 
after they have made the additional liquor, they shall sell it 
at a reasonable price to the retail trade. Now, who has the 
power to say what a reasonable price is? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If it is not a reasonable price, the 
Secretary can revoke the permit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He might revoke it for a violation of the 
law, but not for selling at a larger price. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; he can revoke the permit for 
that. it is one of the conditions of the permit, and the bill 
provides that the permit may be revoked for any violation of 
its provisions, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill does not contain any provision 
where it provides that anybody is authorized to say what a 
reasonable price shall be for the liquor after they begin to 
disiribuie it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is in the subsequent paragraph. 
I am afraid that the gentleman has not read the bill: 

(5) Each permit shall require that the permittee shall sell distilled 
spirits manufactured thereunder at a price not in excess of a fair and 
on of manufacture, carrying charges, 
preparation for market, distribution, and a fair profit to the manufac- 
turer; and the permittee shall at all reasonable times keep his books 
open inspection by the Secretary of the Treasury his repre- 


It is impossible to make the amendment 


reasonable price, based cost 


fo or 


sentatives 


Mr. BARKLEY. The provisions with reference to the permit 
does not fix the price. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes: 
them at a reasonable price. 
Mr. GREEN of Florida. 

placed arvund this? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman assumes that the effi- 
cials xnre going to be dishonest. Moreover, we have provided 
every workable restriction, 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
placed around it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. You can not put all the restrictions 
in a bill of this kind without rendering it impractical to carry 
out the provisions. The provisions of the amendment do not 
require the costs to be reasonable. No matter how badly 
managed the business might be, what salaries were paid. and 
in general what costs are incurred, the manufacturer would 
get 10 cents a gallon above all costs. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I can not understand why 
every amendment that is offered seeking to put safeguards 
around the manufacture and distribution of this whisky is so 
stubbornly resisted by the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We just accepted one, which shows 
how accurate the statement of the gentleman is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You were shamed into accepting it; you 
could not do anything else but accept it. Anyone who wants 
to be frank about the proposition knows that the minute you 
start handling whisky you need all the safeguards that are 
possible to prevent diversion, if you do not desire to violate 
the intent and purposes of the Constitution and the law. I shall 
support the Hull amendments, even though I do not support the 
bill. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, the Senator elect from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. BarKLEY], who is very careful in what he says, 
stated that 90 per cent of the whisky withdrawn for medicinal 
purposes is used for other than medicinal purposes—used for 
beverage. There is no use to try to conceal that fact. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] the other day said that 
95 per cent of the liquor that was withdrawn for medicinal 
purposes is diverted and used for beverage purposes. The gen- 


the terms of the permit fixes 


Why are there not more safeguards 


No; but the safeguards ought to be 
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tleman from Illinois [Mr. Wm.1am FE. Hut], who offered an 
amendment, knows conditions and knows that the minute that 
you designate a concentrated warehouse under existing con- 
ditions, the owners of whisky, who do not intend to violate 
the law and who are compelled to store their whisky in these 
concentrated warehouses, are at the mercy of these permittees 
and the charges made by such warehouses, and that their liquor 
will be eaten up by storage charges. I want to point out to 
the gentleman that I have right here in my hand a photosiatic 
copy of a contract bearing the signature of one of the largest 
distillers and permit holders in this country, to obtain a large 
quantity of whisky that was diverted unlawfully. The atten- 
tion of the department was brought to this case, yet they still 
hold the permit and are doing business at the old stand. This 
bill concedes the necessity for whisky. It admits the medicinal 
properties of whisky. That is a great concession from the dry 
leaders. Personally, I agree with the figures given by the 
gentlemen whom I have mentioned and the figures given by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson], that there is not 
a large demand for medicinal spirits. I call it whisky, because 
that is all it is. It is either whisky or brandy. It is the same 
kind of stuff that you drink for beverage purposes. The sick 
patients take it by the spoonfuls and the general public in 
highballs. That is all the difference between medicinal “ spir- 
its” and whisky. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment. Calling it medicinal spir- 
its dees not change the character of it. It is just plain, ordi- 
nary whisky—booze. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. This bill is commonly known 
and always will be known as the whisky bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Absolutely. We talk of it right here as 
the whisky bill. “ What is coming up?” “The whisky Dill.” 
It will always be known as the whisky bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Would not this bill have the effect of allow- 
ing the distilleries to unite and make a gigantic monopoly for 
the sale and distribution of this whisky? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Here is the bait they hold out. 
They say to the drys, “ Oh, this is a bill to limit the production 
of whisky and put it under better control.” Then they come to 
us wets and they say, “ This is a bill that will give you cheaper 


Mr. Chairman, will the genile- 


and better whisky.” You can not get away from that. Some 
body suggests that the bill, therefore, ought to carry. As a 


matter of fact, it ought to be defeated if we are honest and 
sincere about it. I want legal liquor, not a sham and a subter- 
fuge. If you want to try prohibition, let us try it, and let us 
stop the manufacture and importation of whisky absolutely. 
[Applause.| I am willing to try it with you, but do not camou- 
flage by calling it nonbeverage medicinal spirits and come té 
us und say, “It is going to give you better and cheaper 
whisky,” und then go to the drys and say, “We are going to 
limit the production and put it into a few hands and control 
the distribution.” When you talk about charges and limita- 
tions, as I said the other day, you are simply concentrating the 
“surplus” and all you need now is to tack onto the bill an 
equalization fee and make the bootleggers pay the fee. [Laugh- 
ter.| That will take care of the surplus, surely. This bill 
simply carries out the vice of prohibition one step further and 
extends the habit of legalized hypocrisy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
Mr. UPSHAW. 

two words. 

Mr. HAWLEY. .- Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed. to, 

Mr. UPSHAW. lr. Chairman and gentlemen, when this bill 
was brought out the other day, ‘t came without opportunity for 
consultation among those who have been most active in the 
cause of prohibition enforcement and without our having an 
opportunity to study it carefully; and two or three provisions 
in it hit some of us who are opposed to liquor in every form 
right between the eyes. Cne of them was the very section that 
the Hull amendment now proposes to remedy, and here it is— 
“a fair and reasonable price,” 

In the brief speech that I made I opposed the bill as it now 
stands, and said I hoped it would be so amended that I, with 
many other sincere drys, could support it. Because the words 
“fair and reasonable” would leave the interpretation to some- 
body who might not be fair and reasonable, and that would 
allow any and all kinds of abuse. I had prepared an amend- 
ment providing for a profit not in excess of 25 per cent to the 
manufacturer, It would have meant about the same net profit 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


as the Hull amendment; but inasmuch as you might pad the 
bases of accounting, I believe the Hull amendment is better 
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than mine, because you can not pad gallons. They have to be 
counted by Government inspectors, and a maximum profit of 
10 cents a gallon is not excessive. It is certainly far better 
than to leave the door Open so the suffering public who feel 
that they must have whisky in sickness will have to pay out- 
rageous prices, 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman base his opposition on 
a question of profit? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I am opposed to the thing from every stand- 
point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Levi Cooke, who represents the owners of 
bounded liquor, now is fighting for this bill, and the organization 
at Philadelphia, with its Washington branch against the en- 
forcement of prohibition, is fighting for this bill, There is the 
basis for my Opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Pardon me, but I prefer to finish my state- 
ment before I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman for cheaper whisky? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I am fundamentally opposed to all whisky. 
I can not yield further. Let me make my position clear. I am 
opposed to the bill as it now stands without this amendment. 
If I had my way I would destroy all liquor now in existence 
and not allow any more made, even for medicine; but as the 
present law allows medicinal whisky I am in favor of the 
amendment that does not allow more than 10 cents a gallon 
profit by the distiller. The next point is this: That we are 
anxious—those of us who believe in the dry cause, to find our- 
selves in harmony with our friends and comrades who have 
long been represented by their respective organizations here in 
Washington, but they expect conscientious men like we are to 
think for ourselyes. However, when we remember that the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union—that pioneer white rib- 
bon host who have so long been the moral and spiritual inspira- 
tion of America, when we remember that the Anti-Saloon 
League that has so long borne the brunt of legislative battle— 
when we remember that the flying squadron and the Methodist 
and Presbyterian boards of temperance and morals and the 
Good Templars of America are all in favor of this bill, I nat- 
urally want to give them the benefit of the doubt; and if you 
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will trim up this bill and remove some of these objectionable | 
features—especially this elastic and dangerous feature which | 
the Hull amendment proposes to remedy, it will mean, I believe, | 


at least 50 votes on my side of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the Hull amendment be adopted, that 
will not keep the permittees from cleaning up millions of dol- 
lars when they buy these 10,000,000 gallons now available. 

Mr. UPSHAW. That can be handled from another stand- 
point and with another amendment. 

I am opposed to leaving the matter of the price open, so that 
unspeakable abuses may come in; somebody in power might 
regard $20 a gallon as “a fair and reasonable price.” We 
simply can not stand for such a monopolistic possibility. Take 
the profit out of the devilish thing and you remove the tempta- 
tion toward corruption. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Make it cheaper! [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Not so the public will be tempted to buy 
medicinal whisky as a beverage, which is forbidden by law, but 
so those who do legally buy for medicine will not be robbed 
nor their robbers allowed to grow rich through an unguarded 
monopoly. 


Long ago I declared, what I declared a few days ago—my 
everlasting opposition to any sort of private gain by law 


through the manufacture of intoxicants—if medicinal whisky 
must be manufactured, as allowed by the eighteenth amend- 
ment, I am in favor of letting the Government make it abso- 
lutely without profit. But that can not be done without new 
and exclusive legislation. It is not contemplated in this bill, 
although I would wish it had been. But we face a condition 
and not a theory. We can not change the basic law that only 
outlaws beverage liquors, and, since the manufacture of medici- 
nal liquor is authorized by the supporting statute of the 
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Mr. GREEN of Florida. I am preparing a bill for introduc- 
tion that will take the enforcement of prohibition away from 
the wicked wets and turn it over to the honest drys. J regret 
that the gentleman from Georgia {[Mr. Upsmaw] will not be 
here to help me clean out that bunch. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I am not in favor of giving any wet man the 
power to enforce a dry law. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. As we have now. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the House, this bill purports to previde for the concentration of 
alcoholic liquors and the disbursement of such liquors for medie- 
inal purposes, and also provides for the making of alcoholic 
liquors and the distribution thereof, and some claim that this 
bill will aid in the enforcement of prohibition. 

I believe in the eighteenth amendment and the measures 
adopted by Congress for its enforcement. I never fail to vote 
for those measures that I believe will strengthen the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws. I represent a district that believes 
in the enforcement of the laws. I have always been dry in Con- 
gress and out of Congress, but, my colleagues, I can not go with 
you in the support of this measure, which has been called the 
whisky bill. [Applause.] 

I honestly believe that this measure will weaken rather than 
strengthen the prohibition laws. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under present laws, has 
the authority to concentrate all of the distilled liquors of 
the Nation into one place, and this measure is not necessary 
to give him the right to concentrate the distilled liquors of 
the Nation. 

WETS AND DRYS FOR IT; WETS AND DRYS AGAINST IT 

I realize that there are many sincere dry men of this House 
who are supporting this bill, and there are some sincere dry 
men who are opposing it. Some of the wets are for this 
measure and some of them are against it, and we can truth- 
fully say that the advocacy for or the opposition to this 
measure is no test of whether a man is wet or dry. 

I am opposing this bill because in my honest judgment it 
will weaken rather than strengthen the cause of prohibition, 
and there is no need of this legislation at this time. 

CREATES A MONOPOLY 


It has been charged on the floor of this House and elsewhere, 
and not denied, that about seven men or firms in the United 


| States have bought up and now hold something like 80 per cent 


eighteenth amendment, I am heartily in favor of restricting the | 


procedure in every possible way. 

Another thing that makes me anxious to see this bill amended 
so I ean conscientiously vote for it is because the “ wets”’ are 
too solid in opposing it. At the other end of the Capitol they 
are resorting to cloture to pass remedial “dry” legislation 
which “ wet” Senators have long and viciously opposed. 

I refuse to gratify their “ wet” designs. I want my last vote 
on this question in Congress to hold up the bands of our valiant 
“dry” leaders, who honestly seek this legislation. [Applause.] 


to 90 per cent of the distilled liquor in this country. These 
seven men or firms, as I understand, are very earnestly sup- 
porting this bill. I have been informed that they have never 
favored the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead Act, and do 
not favor them to-day. 

Mr. WEFALD. Who are they? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have been informed that the 
names of these persons and the amount of distilled liquors held 
in stocks by them are as follows: 


Barrels 
Sid Klein . hac ak echt peat cake aD hot 60. OOO 
De a tala il al a 25. UO 
Ea ade ee ad te a ele aed 15. OOO 
Julien Simon re aaa ee ed Ge eS ieee _ 15, G00 
Louis Rosenfield Bros__._...-------~ hci Dee ta oe ral 25, O00 
Sol Rosenbloom estate... .---~~ Fla tm i dE itil acta _ 20. 000 
A. Schulte alain - iencccneliiiant a i, OOO 


It is claimed by the propenents of this measure that there 
are about 10,000,000 gallons of distilled liquors in the Govern 
ment warehouses of the Nation to-day. 

You will observe that these seven men or firms have nearly 
200,000 barrels of this liquor, and in the neighborhood of SO 
to 90 per cent of all the distilled liquor in the warehouses in 
this country. 

These persons have bought up all of this liquor, evidently for 
speculative purposes, and I understand they bave been very 
much interested in the passage of this bill and have been doing 
what they could to secure its passage. 

This bill gives the Secretary of the Treasury the power to 
designate not less than two nor more thin six men or firms 
in whose hands this liquor must be concentrated, and they will 
distribute this, and they will in a short time begin making 
more whisky, brandy, and other distilled liquors. 

I feel sure if we pass this bill we will make it possible for 
these seven persons or firms who have a monopoly of the 
whisky of the United States to make millions of dollars in 
profits which they could not possibly make if we did not pass 
this bill, and, of course, they will make other millions in the 
manufacture and distribution of other liquor. If Congress 
to declare that alcohol is a medicine to be taken internally, I do 
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not think it wise for the Government to place the business in 
the hands of two to six persons and give to them a monopoly 
in this business. 

If the manufacture and sale of liquor is denounced by the 
Constitution and laws as being against the health, morals, and 
public policy, and it is to be made and sold at all, I think it 
should be made and sold without profit by the United States 
Government to those who are entitled to buy it and use it. If 
this bill passes you put the liquor business of America in the 
hands of two to six of the seven persons or firms whose names 
I have given. In the very nature of things the Secretary of 
the Treasury will have to designate from two to six of these 
persons or firms as the persons or firms who are to make and 
distribute the so-called medicinal liquor of the Nation. 

They will disburse the twelve to fourteen million gallons that 
are now in stock, and they will be authorized to make and dis- 
burse other millions of gallons in the future, and in the plan 
provided in this bill, I think the time will soon arrive when 
there will be two drug stores dispensing liquor where there is 
how And I ean not help but believe that this bill will 
greatly weaken rather than strengthen the prohibition laws and 
the cause of temperance in this country. 

MEDICINAL 


ohne, 


LIQUOR 

Of course, this bill is predicated upon the idea that distilled 
liquor is a medicine. More than half of the medical profession 
has, I have been informed, taken the position that distilled 
liquor is not a medicine and is not good for the treatment 
of diseases or ailments of the human body. 

I am also advised that not over 30 per cent of the doctors 
of the Nation prescribe distilled spirits as medicine for their 
patients. 

This bill is declaring the policy of this Government in two 
important respects as to distilled liquors. In the first place, 
we are declaring that distilled liquor is a medicine necessary 
for the treatment of diseases and ailments: and, in the second 
place, we enter upon a program of manufacture and sale of 
distilled liquors. 

We are now in the closing days of this session. Is any 
Member of this House so optimistic as to believe this bill 
will be considered or can be considered in the Senate, although 
we pass it to-day? 

It can not be considered by the Senate this session. That 
being true, why rush it through the House to-day? But some 
one urges that we must get busy and make more liquor for 
medicine. 

We have twelve million or more gallons of distilled liquors 
in these concentrated warehouses, and which all agree is the 
very best liquor for medicine. These liquors can not be used 
except for medicine. The Nation consumes about two million 
gallons annually as medicine on doctors’ prescriptions. We 
have enough liquor already on hand to last at least five years. 
I see no good reason why we should rush madly into declaring 
the policy of this Government to be that distilled liquor is 
necessary as medicine, and that the Government should at 
once enter upon a program of manufacturing and selling liquor 
through from two to six firms that may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

it seems to me that the wise course would be for this question 
to go over until the December session of Congress. That will 
be the long session. This question has been brought up aud 
brought to the attention of the Nation. The whole country wii! 
have an opportunity in the next nine months to make a study 
of this problem and to formulate a proper policy in keeping 
with the Constitution and best interests of the people of the 
Nation, and after mature reflection if it should be the judgment 
of the American people and the Congress that distilled spirits 
are necessary as a medicine then a very carefully worked-out 
plan should be adopted to confine the manufacture and sale of 
distilled liquors for this purpose only. 

Recently reliable statistics were submitted which showed that 
more than 8O per cent of all the liquor dispensed through drug 
stores while on prescriptions was in fact for beverage purposes, 
and as an evasion of the Constitution and laws of the country. 

I do not think we ought to create a whisky monopoly for the 
benefit of a few distilleries or liquor dealers of this country. 
This bill will do that very thing, in my judgment. 

If Congress and the American people declare that whisky 
is necessary as a medicine, then I want the United States Gov- 
ernment to make it and distribute it with all the necessary 
safeguards and without profit. I am opposed to Government 
ownership and operation of any business, but liquor is out- 
lawed, and if it is made at all it should be under the most 
careful supervision. 

While there are many honest people who think that whisky 
is really a necessary medicine, there are many others who seem 
to know that it is not a medicine. In my own home we have 
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kept house now more ihan 25 years and reared two children 
and we have never felt that it was necessary to have intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a medicine at any time. 

Most people who think that intoxicating liquors are necessary 
as a medicine give preference to beer and wine, but this bill 
does not include beer or wine. It confines us to distilled spirits, 
hard liquors, corn and rye whisky. : 

I think we ought to delay as long as possible beginning again 
the manufacture and distribution of whisky. My colleagues, I 
feel sure that this law will not help prohibition enforcement— 
it will hurt prohibition enforcement, and I am, therefore, con- 
strained to vote and speak against this measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois ought to carry. If we 
pass this bill without the language of a fair and reasonable 
profit, just so sure as you are alive it will come back to plague 
you. If we need this legislation, let us in God’s name put safe- 
guards around it. I trust the amendment will pass. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. WEFALD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I 
shall support this bill or not; but I know one thing, and that is 
if the bill is passed it will create a monopoly. There is no 
other way to regulate a monopoly than to regulate profits, and 
I am going to offer three amendments. One will be to the 
effect that the permittees under this bill shall be limited to a 
net profit of 5 per cent on the cost of the manufacture of the 
liquor. I am going to offer another amendment that will limit 
the profit on the liquor to be taken over from the seven men, 
whose names were read by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rorston], who now hold the stock of liquor in this country, 
to 10 per cent, and I am going to offer still another amendment 
to limit the profit to the retail druggist to 50 per cent. If there 
is any excuse in the world for passing this bill, the excuse is 
that we want to give poor people who are in need of medicinal 
liquor, if they need it, such liquor at a reasonable price. I, for 
one, shall not vote for this bill unless some provision is written 
into it by which profits shall be regulated. If the six per- 
mittees who would be empowered to manufacture under this 
bill the liquor of America can not make a profit at 5 per cent 
on the cost of manufacturing, then I say the United States 
Government should take it over. 

This bill is possibly a step in that direction. If we create a 
monopoly, we must regulate it; and if the profits are limited 
to 5 per cent, something along the level of the profit we allow 
railroads to earn, the time is not far distant when the men 
in this business’ will want the Government to take it over, and 
that is where it will finally land. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The amendment I have offered 
stops all monopoly, because it permits everybody to put in their 
bid, and the one who has the lowest bid and can produce the 
whisky will get his price and nobody can go above that. 

Mr. WEFALD. But the amendment I offer limits it abso- 
lutely, and I do not believe a single man on the floor of this 
House will want to go home to his constituents and say he 
voted for a bill that created a monopoly and was not willing 
to regulate the profit and limit the profit to the amount which 
we allow the railroads. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under the privileges of extending my remarks 
I wish to make a few observations. I have always supported 
temperance legislation and always shall support sane legisla- 
tion. In spite of all that is said against this bill, I believe it 
is offered in the interest of better enforcement of the laws now 
upon the statute books. The less permits we issue under the 
law the closer we bring the control of the liquor business into 
the hands of the Government. With the great number of per- 
mits now in foree, it is manifestly much easier to violate the 
law than if only six concerns, at the most, are allowed to dis- 
til liquor. All others so engaged will then become such no- 
torious outlaws that it should be easy to detect them. 

Men engage in the unlawful selling and manufacture of liquor 
because there are great profits to be made in the violation of 
the law. The law has given a legal status to medicinal spirits, 
but due to the exorbitant profits to be made in the sale of 
liquor for beverage purposes, unlawfully, the poor man, who 
may occasionally need it as medicine for himself or his family, 
can not afford to buy it, even if his druggist is able to supply it, 
which druggists in many parts of the country have not been 
able to do because the liquor-beverage market absorbs so much 
of what. under the law, is allowable to be sold for medicinal 
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purposes. The rich have their wine cellars full of liquors, and 
because they had a supply on hand when the Volstead law went 
into effect they can keep their stock up to its erstwhile volume 
without serious danger of detection. The rich drink for the 
sake of sociability, and out of sensuous craving they can pay 
the price and get their liquor pure. The bulk of the poor use 
liquor for medicinal purposes. Liquor so used by the poor 
should be as pure as what the rich drink as a beverage in 
violation of law. The fact that the poor can not afford to pay 
the price asked for medicinal liquor drives them often to patron- 
ize the bootleggers selling poison ; therefore I believe that if the 
poor can get pure medicinal liquor when they honestly need it, 
this bill, if a law, will be an aid toward temperance. I am not 
a fanatic. I do believe that under certain circumstances and 
in certain cases liquor is of medicinal value. Therefore I shall 
weigh closely every amendment that will be proposed to this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hard to understand the line-up for and 
against this measure in the House to-day. The wets that have 
raised such heart-rending cries on the floor of this House be- 
cause of the poison liquors sold, legally and illegally, in this 
country and who have decried the great number of fatalities 
due to poison liquor are to-day against this measure that will 
at least assure pure liquor in case of medicinal need at a fair 
price. Many of the dry leaders are opposing the measure also. 
I act on my own initiative and pick my own way. Dry leaders 
are not agreed on whether or not the Anti-Saloon League is in 
favor of this bill. For that reason I submit for the Recorp 
letter sent out by this organization analyzing this bill. It seems 
to me that no other construction can be placed on this letter 
than that this organization is favorable to its enactment. 

If the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wu- 
LiAM E. Hutt], which is a price fixing amendment, carries, my 
first amendment will have no chance of adoption and will not be 
presented. But I shall present the other two amendments and 
also one forbidding the use of sales agents in soliciting business. 
Personal solicitation in extending business is the most effective 
way of carrying on the business. I do not believe that the 
business of selling liquor should be so extended. 

The Anti-Saloon League letter follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1927. 
Hon. Witiis C. Haw.ey, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HaAwLey: We have looked over your bill (H. R. 17130) 
relating to medicinal spirits, and find a number of helpful provisions in 
it relating to a better control of the distribution of such liquors. As an 
organization we are interested in those provisions of the bill which we 
believe make for better enforcement of the prohibition laws. 

The national prohibition act, which prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but does not pro- 
hibit them for medicinal purposes, places the responsibility upon the 
Treasury Department for the supervision of the supply, sale, and dis- 
tribution of liquors for such medicinal purposes except in States where 
it is prohibited by State enactments. 

H. R. 17130 sets forth methods proposed to meet this responsibility 
and to prevent the diversion of such liquors to beverage purposes, as 
follows: 

The reduction of the cost of administration; the providing of heavy 
penalties for the unlawful use of various labels, brands, and trade-marks 
used by the bootleg industry; the concentration of all whisky from 37 
bonded warehouses into 6; the limiting of replenishment of medicinal 
whisky supply to the operation of not more than six distilleries, whereas 
under the present law as many as might apply would have to be con- 
sidered; the elimination of the bootleggers’ supply of domestic bonded 
whisky from flavoring and eoloring his alcoholic beverages; the pro- 
visions for the maximum of supervision of the distribution of medicinal 
spirits; the provision for the direct distribution of medicinal whisky 
from concentration warehouses to the retail distributer; and other 
eliminations which prevent opportunities for diversion and will aid law 
enforcement. 

We suggest that you consider the advisability of reducing the number 
of distilleries that may be authorized to manufacture medicinal whisky 
s0 as not to exceed four. There is no question that six is more than 
sufficient to make the needed supply. Also a provision to eliminate 
sales agents by distilleries to drum up trade, confining solicitation to 
correspondence by mail with retail druggists holding permits to sell. 

If there is any doubt that the distiller should be required to give 
bond, this should be added. It is not mentioned, but is authorized, 
under existing law. 

A provision penalizing the forging, uttering, or possession of forged 
prescriptions would also be helpful in confining the distribution to 
strictly medicinal use, if such a provision would be germane to the 
bill. No adequate penalty for this offense is provided by existing 
law. 
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It would be helpful also to require that the whisky on hand, net 
already gauged, be regauged before manufacture is renewed in order 
to determine accurately the amount on hand. 

We suggest these amendments in the interest of strengthening the 
bill, which seems to us, as a whole, will be an aid in law enforcement. 

Yours cordially, 
F. Scorr McBripe, 
General Superintendent. 
Wayne B. WHEELER, 
General Counsel and Legislative Superintendent. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wrmu1am B. Hutt}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HAWLEY) there were—ayes 123, noes 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offered an- 
other amendment, which was read for the information of the 
committee. : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would a motion to strike out all after 
the enacting clause take precedence at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike out the enacting clause 
has been made and that has been determined. It would not be 
in order to move to strike out all after the enacting clause. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has already been determined. With- 
out objection the Clerk will again read the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wru1am FE. Hutz}. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Did I understand the Chair to say it 
would be in order to move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. That it would not be in order at any 
stage. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the Chair think it is worth 
while to waste any more time on this Dill 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I wish the Chair would permit 
me to finish my statement, because it is in the interest of ex- 
pedition of business. Does the Chair think it is worth while to 
waste any more time on this bill after the Hull amendment 
makes it a price fixing bill and after the President vetoed the 
Haugen bill on the ground that it was a price fixing bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 





Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, a_ parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is not the Chair bound to 


take judicial notice of the decision yesterday of the Supreme 
Court holding that price fixing was illegal? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a_ parliamentary 
The Clerk will report the Hull amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


inquiry. 


Amendment offered by Mr. WiLtiAM E. HuLt: On page 3, line 15, 
after the word “ permittee,” insert the following: “ Has made any false 
statement or failed to carry out the representations made in any appli- 
eation for a permit or.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wirtiam RB. 
Hutt]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McKeown offers an amendment to strike out section 2. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I would like some time to 
discuss my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time is exhausted. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes on this matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
‘imous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that he will 
not make any time by doing this. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers a per- 
fecting amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 2, line 16, after the word 
strike out “ The Secretary of the Treasury ” and insert in lieu 

the following: “ United States Pharmacop@ia and National 


“ by.” 
thereof 
Formulary.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BANKHEAD) there were—ayes 30, noes 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
theman from Oklahoma to strike out section 2. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McKeEowN) there were—ayes 7, noes 86. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Sec, In order to conserve the revenues, prevent the evasion of 
taxes, and provide fot the more effective enforcement of national pro- 
hibition, all the existing stocks of distilled spirits held in warehouses 
shall, within two years from the approval of this act and under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, be concentrated 
in not more than six concentration internal-revenue bonded warehouses 
consisting of one or more buildings or parts thereof, with land necessary 
therefor (including a tax-paid warehouse in connection with each), 
owned or leased by permittees under section 2 and authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be maintained by such permittees. Such 
warehouses shall be located at such places as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may determine. After the expiration of such two-year period, 
no permit shall be issued for the maintenance, and no permit then in 
force shall authorize the maintenance, of any warehouse other than 
those authorized under this section. As a condition to the issuance of 
the permit for any warehouse authorized to be maintained under this 
section, the permittee shall comply with such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe as to the bottling, storing, and 
handling of distilled spirits in, and the conduct of, the warehouse, in- 
cluding maximum rates to be charged for bottling, storage, and other 
services. Any concentration internal-revenue bonded warehouse au- 
thorized to maintained under this section, including the tax-paid 
warehouse in connection therewith, is referred to hereinafter in this 
act as an authorized concentration or tax-paid warehouse. 


Mr. HAWLEY. 
the word “ necessary, 
The CHAIRMAN, 

made, 

There wis no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I believe it 
was the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carew] who last week 
said this bill was absolutely unnecessary. That contention is 
still sound. Supplementing his remarks and addressing myself 
particularly to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREap- 
way], a member of this committee, I want to call attention to 
the fact that the gentleman from Massachusetts attempted to 
give a reason for the necessity of this bill by placing in the 
Recorp of February 22 last, an opinion of the Attorney General, 
which was given back in March, 1921, wherein the then Attor- 
ney General, Mitchell A, Palmer, justified his opinion that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue could not limit permits, by 
these remarks: 


be 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
” in line 7, be spelled correctly. 
Without objection, the correction will be 


T am constrained to the view that the commissioner and the Secre- 
tary are without authority to limit the number of permits to be issued 
for the manufacture or sale of liquor for medicinal purposes within 
a particular section of the country upon the sole ground that the 
given number will be sufficient. It may be assumed that Congress, 
for the purpose of making the prohibition law effective, could have 
piaced some limit upon the quantity of liquor that should be either 
manufactured or sold for medicinal purposes, and that it might have 
indicated, in general terms, the character of such limitation and 
authorized the executive officers to carry out the purpose thus ex- 
by proper regulations. I can find in the act, however, no 
purpose either to directly impose such a limitation or to confer upon 
the executive officers any power to do so. 

With respect to persons who may receive permits to manufacture, 
there does not seem to be any limitation as to the class of such persons. 


pressed 
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On the whole, I am of opinion that there is no authority to limit the 
number of permits, either locally or for the country as a whole, because 
the commissioner and Secretary may be of opinion that a larger number 
are not necessary. 


Because of this opinion of the Attorney General, recourse was 
had to the passage of a bill by a previous Congress to the 
end that a limit might be placed on the amount of spirits to 
be distilled and upon the number of permits to be issued. 
The bill in question was the Willis-Campbell Act, which passed 
the House June 27, 1921, a few months after the date of the 
opinion of Attorney General Palmer. The Willis-Campbell Act 
became a law November 23, 1921. I shall later read you these 
limitations contained in that act which render unnecessary the 
passage of the Hawley bill. 

Now, gentlemen, keep in mind the fact there are two branches 
of the Hawley bill. One is for the concentration of stocks 
already existing into not more than six warehouses, and the 
other branch refers to the future manufacture of whisky and 
says there shall be no less than two nor more than six permits 
for the manufacture of whisky. 

As to the first branch of the bill, there is absolutely no neces- 
sity for such legislation, because the Treasury Department has 
been reducing the number of warehouses every single year until 
now we only have 31, whereas prior to prohibition and just 
at the time of prohibition we had over 200 warehouses. The 
Treasury Department already has the power of concentration. 
What need is there for repeating a grant of power? Only 
confusion would result. 

As to the second proposition, the members of the committee 
sponsoring this bill say that the Secretary has no power to 
limit the permits for future manufacture and cite the aforesaid 
decision of the Attorney General. I shall now read to you, 
gentlemen, the opinion of Mr. Volstead, given not so very long 
after the opinion of the Attorney General was rendered, who 
reported for the Committee on the Judiciary, of which he was 
chairman, under date of June 27, 1921, when he came forward 
with the Willis-Campbell Act, which was voted upon favorably 
by the Judiciary Committee and which sets a limit on the 
number of permits that may be granted for the manufacture of 
whisky. Mr. Volstead had this to say in justifying the Willis- 
Campbell Act: 

Some time ago the Attorney General (A. Mitchell Palmer) rendered an 
opinion, in which he held that beer and wine might be prescribed 
for medicinal purposes under the national prohibition act. He not only 
held that these liquors might be prescribed, but he practically held that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has very little control over the 
subject of permits. It was to meet that situation that the bill was 
introduced and also to take care of some other matters. 


Mr. Volstead goes on further to say that the second section 
of the Willis-Campbell Act gives the commissioner power to 
decrease the supply of spirits and vinous liquors that may be 
manufactured and imported. But, says Mr. Volstead, a limit 
must be set, and therefore the commissioner shall have power to 
Set this limit on permits. Thereupon the Willis-Campbell Act 
was adopted by the House, which sets an absolute limit on the 
amount of goods that might be manufactured in distilleries. It 
was passed to meet the questions raised by the former Attorney 
General. 

The limitations of the Willis-Campbell Act are in section 2 
and are— 


No spiritous liquor shall be imported into the United States, nor shall 
any permit be granted authorizing the manufacture of any spiritous 
liquor, save alcohol, until the amount of such liquor now in distilleries 
or other bonded warehouses shall have been reduced to a quantity that 
in the opinion of the commissioner will, with liquor that may here- 
after be manufactured and imported, be sufficient to supply the current 
needs thereafter for all nonbeverage uses. 


I submit that that shows that there is no necessity for this 
bill, because the words just read cover the very situation. 

It may be that the administration can force passage of this 
bill in this Chamber, but in the Senate, where apparently there 
is more deliberation, it will have hard sledding. We are in- 
formed that the rare provision of cloture is to be successfully 
invoked on the prohibition reorganization bill upon the ex- 
press condition that the Hawley bill would not be tagged on 
as a rider and would be considered separately and upon its 
own merits. The Hawley bill wili never pass the Senate. There 
is consolation, therefore, that the bill will die aborning. It will 
again be considered in the next House and will have to be re- 
fashioned and refurbished. It will have to be more like the 
Green bill, which was throttled in committee. I yield to no 
man in my desire to have pure, unadulterated medicinal whisky. 

This bill will not give it to us any more than the present 
law will. Its main vice is that it would empower the Treasury 
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to set up two distilleries—one rye and the other Bourbon. | to cause ali or any part of the distilled spirits sultable and intended to 


'‘fhose two distilleries vould in turn control the six warehouses | 
which are to contain the whisky already manufactured. There 

would be made possible a monopoly of the worst sort, that | 
would coerce and jeopardize the interests of independent ware- 
house-receipt holders. About 80 per cent of all whisky extant is 
controlled by the distillers and 20 per cent controlled by ware- 
house receipts held by druggists and banks holding same for 
collateral security, and .by private individuals. Under the 
terms of the Volstead Act these warehouse receipts can be 
legally traded in. They are negotiable and assignable. This | 
bill would put these independent holders in the grip of a 
monopoly. The Greer bill at least gave them a chance for 
their “ white alley.” They at least got half stock in that huge 
corporation which was to control all whisky now made and to | 
be made. They would at least have a 20 per cent control in 

that corporation, and by cumulative voting would have been 

represented on the board of directors of the so-called medicinal 

spirits corporation. 
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Under the Hawley bill they get no control, no representation, 
and would be at the mercy of a “ rye and bourbon combination.” 
1 willingly supported the Green bill before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and at length outlined my views. (See hearings 
before Committee on Ways and Means on H. R. 15601, pp. 53- 
G6.) I ean not, however, support the Hawley bill, and ask that 
it be voted down. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


on 


EXISTING STOCK 


Sec. 4. In order to conserve the revenues, prevent the 
taxes, and provide for the more effective enforcement of national pro 


BOTTLING OF 


evasion of 


hibition, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, in his discretion, | goods ” 





| proof, the Secretary of the Treasury may by regulation provide 
| raising of the proof of such distilled spirits to 100 per ec 


| produced by the same producer, or, 
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be used for medicinal purposes in any warehouse to be bottled at such 
times and under such terms and conditions as he shall by regulation 
prescribe and as shall be in with law. In li 
tilled spirits are unsuitable for use for medicinal purposes 
reason of the fact that such spirits are not of standard strength as to 
for the 
nt proof by 
the addition of spirits of the same kind and season's production and 


~~) 
accordance case any dis- 


lely by 


available, 
order to raise 


if such spirits are not 


then by the addition of other spirits of the same kind, in 


such spirits to 100 per cent proof. Such mixing of distilled spirits 
for the pursoses stated shall net be held to be rectification, and the 


mixture may be bottled in bond under regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have prepared a chart that shows the manner 
of distribution of spirituous liquors from the privately owned 
concentration warehouses. I have spoke: to the chairman of 
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the Printing Committee and have his permission to insert it 
in the Recorp. 

Briefly explained, it is this: 

A small amount of whisky is diverted toethe cutting plants 
from the 37 privately owned concentration warely but 
the greater part of it is shipped upon orders from the 100,000 


uSt’S, 


| druggists in the United States by the concentration warehouses, 


to 
increased 


distributers 
and 


through wholesale 
the whisky 


being diverted 
plants where 
to four or five times the amount received, while 80 per cent 
goes on through the druggists and in that way reaches the 
cutting plants, only a small per cent of it being retained by 
the druggists that cut the liquor on their own »remises. 

From the cutting plants 80 per cent, much of it poisoned, 
goes direct to the public. The remaining 20 per cent of “cut 
retumns in two channels to the retail druggists, first 


20 per cent 
the cutting is split 
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through the wholesalers to the druggists, and second direct | or warehouses exist so long as he can obtain his supply of 


to the retail druggists, and this “cut,” adulterated, and poison | whisky at a fair price. 


whisky is sold on physicians’ prescriptions. 
MEDICINAL SPIRITS ACT OF 1927 


‘ 


This legislation I consider of great importance and have 
given the matter considerable study and attention, and may I 
say that for a considerable time the Members of the House 
and of the Senate have been the targets of a lobby, which in 
the intensity and insidiousness of its attack and in the misin- 
formation spread around far exceeds anything I have ever 
experienced. The attorney signing all the propaganda and 
literature purports to represent the great retail drug and phar- 
maceuticul ussociations, but also, he has as a client one of the 
largest wholesale whisky distributers in the Middie West. 
Under the terms of the Wawley bill, H. R. 17130, now before 


the House, all legitimate retail druggists will be benefited be- | 


cause its provisions are aimed directly at the retailer who has 
stooped to unscrupulous practices in association with bootleg- 
gers ; 
gist will be put out of business by the bill. Certainly the great 
retail drug and pharmaceutical associations are hot in sym- 


and hence, only the crooked and bootlegging retail drug- | 


pathy with the bootlegging which hus crept into many thou- | 


sunds of drug stores throughout the country. 
the attorney purporting to represent the 


And certainly 
druggists can 


and study he has devoted to it in flooding the Members of this 
House with literature. The misinformation and questionable 
stutements supplied through his guidance causes me to believe 
that either he is ignorant or else is furtively endeavoring to 
represent the largest wholesale distributer in the Middle West. 
Whatever his purpose and intent, he is doing more harm than 
good to the splendid groups banded together for the advance- 
ment of the interests of retail druggists. 


The literature thus far supplied and the advertising broad- | 


cast around the country by this attorney in opposition to this 
constructive bill contains much misinformation. Statements to 
the effect that the bill will increase the price of medicinal 
whisky are not borne out by a careful study of the bill. For 
under the bill the price of existing whisky will be fixed at a 
value as of December, 1926. This will set a mark or guide for 
the future. Further, the terms of the bill eliminate the whisky 
sales agents, who get from $5 to $7 for every case they sell. 
The public will be saved this charge. The prices are to be fair 
and reasonable, and future medicinal spirits are to be produced 
on an economic basis, with a minimum cost of production ob- 
tained through continuous operation of a few plants working 
under most favorable conditions, without any duplication of ex- 
pense, effort, and competition. The prices are to be subject to 
a fair and reasonable profit, and if made excessive are to be 
subject to attack in courts (which is not so under present 
law), and under the bill excessive prices will subject the permit 
of the manufacturer to revocation by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury because of the unfair practices which will be easy to prove 
and establish. 

There are no additional burdensome 
tions provided for in this bill as stated by this same attorney. 

Further, the bill specifically excludes alcohol, and any regu- 
lations or practices pertaining to alcohol will not in any way 
affect the practical working out or administration of this law. 

It is contended that the retail druggists will be subjected to 
additional inspections, annoyances, and conditions which indi- 
eate blackmail. The bill does not provide for any additional 
inspections, annoyances, records, and so forth. The legitimate 
retailer has never feared the unscrupulous prohibition agent, 


restrictions or regula- 


not | 
. Oo . | 
misunderstand the terms of the bill after all the time, energy, | 





because the legitimate druggist is not the target of the crook. | 


The unscrupulous prohibition agent quickly learns who the 
bootlegging druggists are and believes in getting, and usually 
does get, so I am informed, part of the illegitimate profits. 
Hence, only the illegitimate drug store need fear the enactment 
of this bill. 

The last edition of the United States Pharmacopeeia specifies 
what is standaré@ for medicinal whisky, and the prohibition 
unit, in its regulations, expressly specifies that the standards of 
the United States Pharmacopeia prevail. 

The Hawley bill (CH. R. 17180) does not create any corpora- 


| last word. 


tion, as stated in one of the latest outbursts of this same 
attotney. 
While it is true the Secretary of the Treasury or his agents 


can exercise discretion in the issuance of permits; nevertheless, 
when substantial applicants of good character and qualifications 
apply for permits the Secretary is subject to mandamus. 
eral Andrews so testified at the hearings on this bill. Hence, 
the Secretary is given the power to limit permits by this bill. 
it makes no difference to a retail druggist how many distilleries 


Gen- | 


Why should the retailer be interested 
in the number of permits? It looks as if the opponents have 
gone out of their way to fight this bill. Notwithstanding the 
powers vested in the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under 
the concentration act, about 37 concentration permits have been 
issued, and the law is that these can not be revoked except for 
cause, and to arbitrarily limit them in number without cause 
requires legislation. 

True, there are real penalties provided for in the bill. But 
what honest retailer fears these penalties? It is only the un- 
scrupulous retailer who need fear these penalties. The retail 
drug associations should cooperate With the Government in 
helping to drive out the crooks and not oppose the Government 
in its attempts to do so, 

Hence, it is apparent that the lobby initiated by this attorney 
convicts itself as to what it really stands for and is purport- 
ing to do. 

The bill constructively provides for conservation of medici- 
nal whisky by bottling, prevention of loss by evaporation, and 
hence mukes or saves more whisky to be taxed, thereby con- 
serving the revenue. A few distilleries and a few warehouses 
will be easier to safeguard, lessening cost of administration 
and enforcement, and thereby saving a million dollars to the 
Government a year. 

The bill insures the purity of whisky by defining quality of 
all existing whisky upon its passage and by providing for 
direct shipment from warehouse to rciailer, and thereby pre- 
venting diversion and resultant adulteration. 

The bill provides real punitive »,easures against counterfeit- 
ing and false labeling. 

The safeguards in 
enforcement costs. 

This proposed legislation does not directly affect druggists 
in North Carolina, one of whose congressional districts I have 
the honor to represent in this Chamber. North Carolina has not 
recognized whisky as a medicine under the State-wide prohibi- 
tion law ratified by a majority of more than 44,000 votes in June, 
1908. It does, however, greatly affect the administration of 
national prohibition in those States wherein liquor is author- 
ized to be sold as a medicine by druggists under the national 
prohibition act and it is designed and intended to prevent so 
much impure and adulterated liquor, not only to safeguard the 
purity of medicinal liquor but in great measure prevent prof- 
iteering in the manufacture and the distribution thereof. 
Retail druggists are to-day in New York and some other cities 
selling liquor on prescription at from $5.50 to $7 a pint. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The purpose of this bill, as I understand it, is to correct in a 
measure—it can not be entirely corrected—the distribution of 
poisonous and adultepated liquor that is now distributed. It 
is said that nearly 90 per cent is being poisoned and split by 
these cutting places, as will be seen from a study of the chart 
I insert by leave with these remarks, which I have explained. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman will yield, the 
purpose of my amendment is to keep the price down so that 
that will not be done. If a druggist has whisky that cost him 
40 cents, he will not be monkeying with it, but if he has whisky 
that cost him $1.50, he will. 

Mr. HAMMER. I wish we could enact into law in this bill 
a price-regulation provision to protect the public, but in this 
bill we are to a great extent guarding the purity of the whisky 
and in some measure guaranteeing lower prices for medicinal 
liquor, providing for reasonable profits. I wish there was some 
plan by which we could prevent unreasonable profits in the 
manufacture and distribution of liquor recognized as a medi 
cine under existing law. Greatly reduced prices of medicinal 
liquors are guaranteed by the Hull amendments, if adopted. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. MacGREGOR. 


transit insure less diversion and less 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
I am heartily in favor of medicinal whisky, but I 
do not think the Government ought te place a tax on medicinal 
whisky. I think the bill ought to be amended all the way 
through and cut out all reference to a tax by the Government. 
We should derive no revenue from it, because the people who 
need the whisky ought to get it at the lowest possible price. It 
would also stop the bootlegging and the cutting referred to by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. I think it is absurd for 
the Government to place a tax on medicine. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon moves that 


all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be nov 
closed. 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


ACQUISITION OF EXISTING STOCK 


Sec. 5. (a) Permittees under section 
only at a price which is the fair and reasonable value of the spirits, 
nd in no ease at a price in excess of the sum of (1) the fair market 
value at warehouses on December 1, 1926, of distilled spirits of like 
kind, age, and quality, and (2) the charges and expenses necessary for 
carrying the distilled spirits from December 1, 1926, to the date of 
acquisition. Such acquisition ‘shall be made without discrimination be- 
the owners of such spirits. All contracts for the acquisition of 
such spirits shall, before performance in whole or in part, be submitted 
by the permittee to the Secretary of the Treasury for his appreval er 
disapproval of the terms thereof, 


tween 
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shall acquire distilled spirits | 


In case any such contract submitted | 


by the permittee is not approved, the contract may be submitted to a 
board of arbitration selected as provided in subdivision (b). The Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury shall approve or disapprove the contract in | 


‘cordance with the decision of the board of arbitration. No permit 
shall be issued to purchase distilled spirits covered by such contract 

iless such contract has been approved under this section. 

(b) Each board of arbitration shall be constituted follows: The 
contracting party proposing to sell shall select one member, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall select a second member, and the individuals 

» selected shall select the third member. 


as 


receive a reasonable compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but not exceeding $25 per diem, and traveling and other actual 
expenses incurred while engaged on the business. of the board. The 
seller and purchaser under the contract shall each pay one-half of such 
compensation and expenses, The Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 


stiemaiiiel 
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The committee 


again divided; and there were—ayes 63, 
noes 72. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WEFALD moves to amend by striking out of the bill on page ¢ 
from and including the figure 1 in parentheses all of line 5, all of lines 
6, 7, 


8, and all of line 9 to and including the word “ acquisition ”; and 
to insert in lieu thereof the following: “the cost of manufacture, the 
carrying charges, and a profit of 10 per cent of the cost of manufac- 


ture.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate is closed. 

Mr. WEFALD. I ask unanimous consent to speak for three 





| minutes, 


Members of such boards ehall | 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed. 
on the amendment offered by the 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
tleman is entitled to ask for unan 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 

to do that. 
Mr. WEFALD. 


The question is 
gentleman from Minnesota. 
tut, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 

imous consent 

will recognize the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


| proceed for three minutes. 


ribe all needful regulations in respect of such boards of arbitration. 
Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike | 
out the last word. We are coming to the close of the session. 


Prior to the beginning of this session of Congress the Presi- 
dent announced that there would be a tax cut. The Secretary 
of the Treasury edged him out of the picture by saying that 
there would be a tax eredit, and now the great Committee on 
Ways and Means, the President’s operating machinery on tax 
matters, in this House, comes in with its sole tax proposi- 
tion, this whisky bill, and this is what it submits to the people 
in fulfillment of the promise of the President that there should 
be a tax cut at this session. The ghastly part of this is that 
the Prohibition Unit comes here and tells us that this is in the 
interest of public health—the Prohibition Unit, that has been 
charged consistently from the beginning of this session with 
causing the infusion of poison into alcohol, which has brought 
about a great number of deaths, according to report of Doctor 
Norris, of New York. The true reason for this bill, first of all, 
is because the administration has been criticized for alcoholic 
poisoning ; and, second, there is a hidden motive for it. I think 
the bill should be called an act for the relief of two unknown 
friends of Andrew Mellon. However, there is one healthy thing 
about the bill, and that has happened here to-day. It is gratify- 
ing and, indeed, gives promise of better and nobler things to 
find our friends, Mr. Upsuaw et al., deserting the leadership of 
Wayne B. Wheeler and following that of the distinguished dry 
from Peoria, Ill, Mr. Witttam EB. Hutt. That is the healthiest 
thing that has happened so far as this bill is concerned. 


Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote against this bill because | 


I am a friend of the President. 
Cal. 
the other day against price fixing in the Haugen bill. How he 
can ever sign this bill after that veto message is beyond me, 
but, as my friend from New Mexico said when I put it 
to him, “ Love will find a way,” and I suppose that Cal will 
also, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hupson : 
retary of the Treasury ” 


Page 6, line 13, strike out “ Sec- 
and substitute “ Federal Trade Commission,” 


and on page 6, line 14, beginning with the words “in case any,” strike 
out lines 15, 16, and 17, down to the letter “(b),” and on line 19 strike 
out “Board of Arbitration” and substitute “Federal Trade Com- 


mission.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hupson ) there were—ayes 25, noes 54. 
Mr. HUDSON, Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Hawley 
and Mr, Hupson to act as tellers, 


up | 


I am not going to embarrass | 
I was carried away with the philippic which he uttered | 





The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WEFALD) there were—aves 19, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejeeted. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


offer the following 


Page 6, at the end of section 5, 
ae 


add a new paragraph, as follows: 
No distilled spirits authorized to be manufactured shall be dis- 
tributed until all existing stocks available for purchase shall have been 
exhausted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. 
tilled spirits in the amount of 
in authorized concentration 
promulgate such finding. 





(a) Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury finds that dis 
5,000,000 gallons have been concentrated 
tax-paid warehouses, he shall by order 


Commencing 30 days after the date of such 


or 


order, distilled spirits shall not He acquired by any person, other than 
a permittee under section 2, except (1) from stock in authorized con 
centration or tax-paid warehouses, or (2) from stock forfeited to the 
United States, or (3) in retail quantities from retail druggists 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury may by regulation require the 


transportation of distilled spirits acquired frem an authorized concen 
tration or tax-paid warehouse to be made in whole or in part direct by 
railway express from the warehouse to retail druggists or other persons 


authorized under existing law to receive and use distilled spirits for 
nonbevyerage purposes. 

(c) If the Secretary of the Treasury finds that any person authorized 
to sell distilled spirits at retail has, after the approval of this a 
| sold any distilled spirits for more than their fair market value, he is 


authorized to revoke the permit of such person. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follo 

ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

offered by Mr. Lenuracn: Page 7, 
insert “from wholesale druggists o1 


LEHLBACH. 


wing amend 


Amendment 
word 


Mr. 


line 2 after the 


(4).” 


or (3), 


Mr. Chairman, the bill provides for the 


distribution of these medicinal spirits by. from two to six 
warehouses, to be located within the United States, to the 
thousands of retail druggists, a direct distribution. If this bill 


is to be enacted into law, we ought to have 
cable measure, It 


a workable, practi- 
is impracticable to supply thousands and 


| thousands of retail druggists throughout the length and breadth 
| of the United States by from two to six distributing centers. 


In the first place, if these two to six warehouses are in different 
zones, there would be tens of thousands of druggists in each 
one of these zones, and the orders of each would to that 
bonded warehouse. It would take as long as it takes the 
Pension Bureau to reach a claim to reach an application for the 
filling of an order for medicinal spirits. 


o 
50 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
that do not permit the sale of it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Those in the remaining States are scat- 
tered throughout the country. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How many distributers of pharmaceuti- 
cal products are there in the United States to-day? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In the States where medicinal whisky 
is permitted there are 75 to 100 drug jobbers or wholesale drug- 
gists who handle whisky. Now, the elimination of the whole- 
sale druggist would make it easier for this whisky to reach boot- 
leg channels, and the retention of the distribution system through 
the jobbers prevents, so far as possible, the whisky, before 
it reaches the retail druggist, from getting into bootleg channels, 
because you would have transported in interstate commerce 
continually thousands of shipments from the warehouses to 
places elsewhere. These numerous shipments of small quan- 
tities would inevitably be subjected to pilfering and larceny. 
Furthermore, the wholesaler knows personally those who trade 
with him and present the permits. It is the practice of repu- 
table wholesale druggists, before they honor a permit and fill 
an order for whisky, to verify the permit from the local prohi- 
bition unit in the area in which the druggist is located. That 
would be frustrated by this amendment providing distribution 
from two or three or four centers. You also require the drug- 
gist to order larger lots in consequence of uncertain and delayed 
deliveries. They have to steck up because of the difficulty of 
having the stock renewed. These retailers have not the facili- 
ties to safeguard the goods from larceny that wholesalers have. 
Consequentiy, you would have subject to diversion ten times 
the quantity that you wouid have under the old system. There 
being no good reason for the elimination of the wholesale drug- 
gist—because, so far as I know, there has been no charge of 
diversion against the wholesale druggist—I deem the provision 
ill-advised, and the amendment I have offered, together with 
others I will offer, will, I think, restore a safe, workable 
System of distribution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the committee gave careful 
study to this subject of distribution, and we selected what 
was, in our judgment, the best method by which the goods 
could be transported for distribution to the places where they 
were to be used. It was testified before the committee that 
the transportation to a jobber or wholesaler rather than to a 
direct customer was the largest source of diversion and cut- 
ting, and therefore the elimination of the wholesale druggist 
and of the jobbers and all solicitors and all drummers up of 
trade would remedy the situation. It was therefore provided 
that the medicinal spirits should go directly from the bonded 
warehouse to the place where they were to be dispensed. 

Now, to adopt the pending amendment would be to undo the 
work we have been attempting to do and would open the door 
to greater opportunity of diverting and cutting. Complaints 
have been serious on that subject, and I think the language of 
the bill us provided by the committee should be retained. It 
greatly reduces the cost of handling. It gives ample control 
of the spirits in the hands of the 1etail druggists after the 
spirits are in their hands. If there is any adulteration or 
diverting, he would know the name of the man who did it. 
Otherwise it would not be possil'e to be done. 

I move that the debate on the pending section and all amend- 
ments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the ventleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 84, noes 6. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, make the point that the 
vote shows that there is uo quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-eight Members present—a quorum. The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. LEFHLBACH. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But you eliminate 22 States 


Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote on my 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Len_pacn: Page 8, line 1, after the word 
“to” insert “ wholesale or.’’ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I now offer my amend. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LinTHICUM: Page 7, line 16, strike out 
“thirty ’ and insert “ ninety.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hupson: Page 7, line 16, strike out ail 
after the period down through line 21, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ Conrmencing 30 days after the date of such order, no person other 
than a permittee under section 2 may acquire distilled spirits except (1) 
from stock in authorized concentration or tax-paid warehouses, or (2) in 
retail quantities from retail druggists; and distilled spirits forfeited to 
the United States shall not be sold by or on behalf of the United States 
to any person other than a permittee under section 2.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. , 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WEFALD moves to amend by striking out on page 8, in lines 6 
and 7, the words “for more than their market value” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “at a higher rate of profit than 50 per cent 
of the wholesale purchase price, including transportation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WEFALD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota demands 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were---ayes 18, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. (a) All distilled spirits bottled under section 4 and all dis- 
tilled spirits manufactured under section 2 and bottled— 

(1) Shall be placed in distinctive bottles made under permit of, and 
in accordance with a design approved by, the Secretary of the Treasury ; 

(2) Shall be tested as to their character and quality at the time of 
bottling in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury ; 

(3) Shall bear upon the bottles in which contained a label, made 
under permit of, and in accordance with a design approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, certifying that the spirits are medicinal 
spirits bottled under the medicinal spirits act of 1927, and stating 
such other facts in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
by regulation prescribe ; 

(4) Shall, when withdrawn from an authorized concentration or 
tax-paid warehouse pursuant to a permit to purchase, bear upon the 
label of each bottle a statement, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, of the price at which the 
bottle of spirits has been sold to the permittee holding the permit to 
purchase. The term “price.” as used in this paragraph, means that 
part of the total price under the contract of sale which is attributable 
to such bottle of spirits upon a basis of delivery in a deliverable state 
to the permittee at the authorized concentration or tax-paid warehouse 
from which withdrawn ; and 

(5) Shall not bear upon the bottles in which contained any labe!, 
brand, mark, trade-mark, or trade name, except such as are required 
by law or may be authorized hereafter by the Secretary of the Treas 
ury. This paragraph shall apply only to distilled spirits manufactured 


under section 2. 

(b) Commencing six months after the approval of this act, no permit 
shall be issued for the purchase, and no permit then in force shall au- 
thorize the purchase, of distilled spirits by any retail druggist or phy- 
sician, uniess such spirits are medicinal spirits bottled under this act. 

(c) Any person (1) who knowingly forges, counterfeits, or falsely 
makes any labe approved under this section, or uses, attempts to use, 
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possesses, distributes, obtains, accepts, or receives any such label knowing 
it to be forged, counterfeited, or falsely made, or to be used unlawfully, 
or to have been procured by fraud or unlawfully obtained, or (2) who, 
except under permit of the Secretary of the Treasury, knowingly de- 
signs, engraves, sells, or has in his control or possession any plate in 
the likeness of a plate used for any such label, or makes any plate, 
photograph, or impression of any such likeness, or has in his possession, 
a distinctive paper for use for any such label, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
two years, or both. ; 

(d) Any person who with intent to defraud, alters, mutilates, de- 
stroys, obliterates, or removes any label required under this section to 
be placed upon any bottle containing medicinal spirits bottled under 
this act, so Jong as such spirits are held for resale, shall upon con- 
viction thereof be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. 

(e) Any person (1) who, except as permitted under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, knowingly sells, or holds, or 
offers for sale except in the original unopened bottle, any distilled spirits 
bottled under this act, or (2) who knowingly counterfeits or falsely 
makes any distinctive bottle approved under this section, or uses, at- 
tempts to use, possesses, distributes, obtains, accepts, or receives any 
such bottle knowing it to be counterfeited or falsely made, or to be used 
unlawfully, or to have been procured by fraud or unlawfully obtained, 
or (3) who, except under permit of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
knowingly designs, sells, or has in his control or possession any mold 
in the likeness of a mold used for any such bottle, or (4) who, except 
under permit of the Secretary of the Treasury, knowingly refills, in 
whole or in part, with any liquid’ any distinctive bottle approved under 
this section and sells, or holds, or offers for sale such liquid in such 
bottle, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $2,000 or 
imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 9, line 21, after the word “any,” insert the words “ whole- 
sale druggist.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, if there ever was a doubt in the mind of anyone as to 
the power wielded over Congress on the part of the prohibition 
generalissimo, Wayne B. Wheeler, surely the debate and the 
vote that will be taken on this bill shortly will completely 
dispel it. He is the ezar. He is the king, and he is the law, 
and his commands will and must be obeyed. It is indeed amaz- 
ing the influence this man Wheeler, the chief of the discredited 
Anti-Saloon League still possesses. Last week while this bill 
was under consideration, and again to-day, I have heard many 
Members pointing out the defects of this bill and what a tre- 
mendous power it will give to Secretary Mellon, and what a 
strong monopoly it will create. The leading professional pro- 
hibitionists like the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] 
and others who attacked this bill last week have been ordered 
into line and with very few exceptions all will vote for it. 

The fact that the Anti-Saloon League has been discredited 
and proven guilty, and as some of its officials openly boast 
of falsehoods and intrigues in bringing about the enactment 
of the prohibition act, that they should still be able tc wield 
this tremendous power is beyond my. comprehension. How- 
ever, I am satisfied that the country is gradually being aroused 
and will not much longer tolerate the arrogance and the con- 
trol of this House on the part of the fanatical pay-roll prohi- 
bitionists under the name of the Anti-Saloon League, who 
while this country was at war devoted its time to raise funds 
with which to build up its organization, and with their con- 
temptible propaganda created sentiment among the unsuspect- 
ing, well-meaning, churchgoing men and women and thereby 
sueceeded in using them for their nefarious schemes and activi- 
ties and utilized them to fill their coffers. Of course, there 
are some professional prohibitionists who are going to vote 
against this bill, having stated their reasons, namely, that this 
legislation may interfere with their home production, and I 
believe that it will. It is bound to reduce the price of the 
medicinal whisky, and thereby will reduce the price of the 
“moonshine” or the “ white mule” which is manufactured in 
their States and congressional districts which are now in a 
great measure, as the prohibition chief charged, supplying the 
South and southwestern markets. Another reason why some 
shall vote against it, as given by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, is that they are all making it at home. Mr. Chairman, 
why should these highly patriotic gentlemen who vote and 
advocate prohibition buy whisky on which there is a tax if 
they can and do manufacture it at home and they can avoid 
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the payment of the tax, as they bave before, are now, and 
will continue to do, regardless of prohibition? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have no serious objection for these gentle- 
men to manufacture their own medicinal whisky, nor to the 
Government sanctioning its manufacture. But why should 
we permit the manufacture of medicinal whisky and prohibit 
the manufacture of medicinal beer, when the majority of 
physicians of recognized standing concede that beer possesses 
much more curative ingredients than whisky, and I am sure 
that it would cure more ills than the whisky manufactured even 
under the direction of Doctor Mellon. 

If the southern gentlemen were as familiar with the values 
of beer as they are with “white mule” and “moonshine,” I 
know they would support me in my efforts to permit the manu- 
facture of wholesome beer, because beer, unlike whisky, does 
not cause drunkenness and it would bring about a 
Nation. Of course, the prohibition czar recently permitted the 
manufacture of medicinal malt by two special breweries. This 
bill will sanction the manufacture of medicinal whisky by two 
favored distilleries, so that it will be easier controlled, as they 
say, On the part of the Prohibition Unit, but also on the part 
of certain gentlemen very close to and strong with the ad- 
ministration. , 

Mr. Chairman, although I have nothing against this bill and 
though I strongly feel that beer and wine should also be per- 
mitted to be prescribed, not only prescribed but permitted 
to be used, both as medicine and as beverage, I can not help 
voting against this bill, because it creates a monopoly and 
gives to a few men the absolute control of the manufacture 
and sale of whisky and malt, creating to my mind an ex- 
tremely dangerous trust in this country. Were it not for this 
fact, I might have voted for the bill, as I have at all times 
voted for every measure since the enactment of the Volstead 
Act, so as to prove and demonstrate that it is absolutely im- 
possible to enforce this foolish prohibition law. In that I am 
borne out by men like District Attorney Buckner and by 
General Butler who three years ago with the aid of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania was positive he could bring about its 
enforcement within a few months. After two years he was 
obliged to concede that the law can not be enforced. The 
same thing applies to Colonel Green, the former prohibition 
director on the Pacific coast. This is the view of every honest 
enforcement official, including such men as Mayor Dever, of the 
city of Chicago. Yes; the people of the United States realize 
the intolerable conditions now existing under prohibition, and 
in every State where the question has been submitted to the 
people the great majority have gone on record for its modifi- 
eation and repeal. ; 

Mr. Chairman, realizing the dissatisfaction and destruction 
and the wave of crime that prohibition has brought about, I 
give notice now, knowing nothing can be done at this time, that 
the very first moment of the next session of Congress I shall 
make and continue to make every effort to secure the repeal 
or at least the modification of this crime-breeding law, which 
is recognized, though not admitted, by even prohibitionists, as a 
dismal failure and is responsible, as stated by Winifred Black, 
according to the last survey made, in this country for over 
4,000,000 dope fiends. 

The prohibition 'aw was passed under false pretenses, and it 
is defended by false pretenses. The most appalling increase of 
alcoholic addiction is admitted even by most of the prohibition- 
ists. They call for constantly more and more funds, more and 
more men, for the Navy, the Army, for alliances with foreign 
nations, for boycott of nations that will not help us enforce 
our laws. They call for more and more invasions of the liber- 
ties on which this alleged Republic was supposed to have been 
founded, 

I am against prohibition because I believe the legislation has 
been a curse to the Nation. It has penetrated every section of 
our country with spies and snoopers; it has robbed the Ameri- 
can people of their trial by jury; it has deprived the people of 
their constitutional rights, iaade our homes insecure, and legal- 
ized the wholesale poisoning of thousands upon thousands of 
American citizens, and has made America the laughingstock 
and the joke of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and on all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BARKLEY) there were—ayes 92, noes 40. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
LEHLBACH }. 

The amendment was rejected, 


sober 
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‘Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM 
Kk. Hut] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. WiLLt1AM E. Hui: On page 9, line 5, 
after the word “ Treasury” strike out the word “of” and the follow- 
ing words down to and including the word “ withdrawn” on line 12, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“A suggested resale price to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at which such distilled spirits shall be sold to the public, which 
price shall not exceed the price to the retail druggist, plus 100 per 
cent gross profit.” 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, this provision is 
legal, and I have had good lawyers pass upon it. Every drug 
store in the city of Washington to-day has 80 per cent of its 
drugs on its shelves with the prices marked on them, so that 
there is nothing wrong about putting a price on a bottle of 
medicinal whisky. I have made a scale which I might show 
you that gives the actual charges by express. For instance, in 
California it is 30 cents a bottle; in Colorado, 25 cents a bottle ; 
in the central portion of the United States, 10 cents a bottle; 
and in New England it is 12 cents a bottle. All that it is 
necessary to do at the distillery is to zone the country and 
add the price of the whisky and put the price on the bottle, 
plus the express. For example, we will say that whisky in 
Toledo costs a druggist 40 cents a bottle; then all he has to do 
is to put SO cents plus express 10 cents on the bottle, and every- 
body then will know the price of the whisky, which brings 
whisky back just about where it was before the war. 

It gives the people this whisky at the right price, and what 
is more important than the price is that we all know at the 
present time, with the extreme high prices they are charging 
for whisky, the druggist is taking half of the whisky out of the 
bottles where it is bottled in bond and putting in colored alcohol 
and making two bottles of whisky out of one. It would not pay 
him to do this with whisky at a price of 40 cents per pint. 
Consequently this will preserve the quality of the whisky, 
because if the whisky is low in price there will be no incentive 
to adulterate it. 

Under this amendment I am allowing the druggist 100 per 
cent profit. This means that when the druggist gets the whisky 
in his house he sells it for 80 cents plus express, provided it cost 
him 40 cents. If it costs him 45 cents, he sells it for 90, or if 
it costs him 50 cents, he sells it for $1. One hundred per cent 
may seem to be too much, but when you consider the risk that 
the druggist has in protecting this whisky within his store, 
because to-day everybody wants to steal it, it is not an exorbi- 
tant profit, and it practically puts the price of whisky back to 
what it was. 

I think, my colleagues, this is the most important amendment 
I have introduced to-day. I know this is enough profit for the 
druggists to receive, and I know it is a protection to the whisky 
and a protection to the person who buys it, not only from the 
standpoint of price, but also from the standpoint of getting 
pure, medicinal whisky. 

In offering all these amendments I have tried to give you 
something that is practical. I have no interest in the whisky 
business. I have no interest in whether you pass this bill or 
not, but if we are going to pass a bill through the House, let 
us not make a mistake by passing a bill that we will after- 
wards be sorry for. 

With these three amendments in the bill I am sure it will 
stand muster and suit the people of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I want to ask the gentleman this question. 
With his amendments in the bill, how much will a poor man 
have to pay for this medicinal whisky? 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Eighty cents a pint, plus express, 
which is what was paid before the war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman’s amendment make this 
a price fixing bill? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
for that reason? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
This is a suggested price. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. O';CONNOR of New York. The gentleman has not over- 
looked the fact, has he, that, while we have been talking about 
getting pure whisky under this bill, at several places in the bill 
the Secretary of the Treasury is permitted to prescribe the 
formula? 


No; it will not. 
So that the President will refuse to sign it 


No; it is not a price fixing bill. 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is true, and he should pre. 
scribe them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. He has already prescribed 
some formulas which were not pure whisky, and he can do that 
same thing under this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Prescribing the formula simply 
means that if he wants a Bourbon whisky he will state that he 
wants it 25 per cent rye, 10 per cent malt, and 65 per cent corn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, no. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I wrote that provision and I know 
what it means. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The formulas are in ex- 
istence to-day and could be referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Witt1aAm B. Hutt]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. UpsHaw: On page 10, line 11, after the 
figures “ $2,000,” strike out the word “or” and insert “and”; in line 
19, after the figures “ $1,000,” strike out “or” and insert “and”; on 
page 11, line 12, after the figures “ $2,000,” strike out “or” and 
insert “ and.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on 
page 9, to strike out subsection 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BarkLey: On page 9, beginning at line 13, 
strike out all of subsection 5. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Gentlemen, I offer this amendment for 
your consideration for this reason: Under this subsection, if 
it is adopted, all medicinal whisky will presu.aably bear the 
same brand or the same label, which is to be prescribed by the 
Secretiry of the Treasury. 

Of course, I have no way of knowing what sort of label or 
brand he will prescribe to be put on the bottles, but I see no 
necessity for prescribing necessarily a uniform label to be put 
on all medicinal whisky, no matter where it is made. There 
are certain brands of liquor recognized by the public as being 
of a l.igh degree of purity and of value from a medicinal 
standpoint, and when a patient goes into a drug store and calls 
for that particuiar liquor he knows precisely what he is get- 
ting, because it has established its reputation over a period of 
years as a medicinal liquor; and it strikes me we ought not 
to legislate that situation out of existence by providing here 
that there shall hereafter be no distinction whatever as to 
labels. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Those labels or trade-marks are owned 
by the old established distilleries. They will be out of busi- 
ness. You do not want to say that you are selling Old Crow 
when there is no Old Crow being manufactured. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not all of them are out of business. Some 
of them may be dc ignated under this law by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as manufacturers of medicinal liquor. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If they are, they are not manufacturing 
the whisky they used to manufacture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They might. 

Mr. CHINDBLO... They have been idle for a dozen years. 

Mr. FARKLEY. They might do it. The Secretary of the 
Treasury might adopt the formula of one of those distilleries. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have the authority to permit them to use such labels. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He could do that, but he ought not to 
have the authority to compel some other distiller to use that 
same label. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Of course, we would have to put on the 
label “ nonbeverage” and “for medicinal purposes only,” so 
that no one might make a mistake. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that would not go to the question of 
the formula. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But that is very necessary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, after the paragraph ({e), add a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

“(f) No permittee shall employ traveling sales agents for the purpose 
of soliciting business.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, after line 13, insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. Any person (1) who knowingly forges, counterfeits, alters 
without lawful authority, or falsely makes any writing or instrument 
whereby any intoxicating liquor may be obtained or withdrawn (includ- 
ing any application, permit, permit form, physician's prescription, phy- 
sician’s prescription blank, physician’s prescription book, physician's 
prescription blank book, or letter of confirmation) ; or (2) who know- 
ingly uses, possesses, distributes, obtains, accepts, or receives any such 
writing or instrument, knowing it to be forged, counterfeited, altered 
without lawful authority, or falsely made, or to be used unlawfully, or 
to have been procured by fraud or unlawfully obtained; or (3) who, 
except under permit of the Secretary of the Treasury, knowingly designs, 
engraves, sells, or has in his control or possession any plate in the 
likeness of a plate used for any such writing or instrument, or makes 
any plate, photograph, or impression, of any such likeness, or has in 
his possession a distinctive paper for use for any such document or 
instrument, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than two years, or both.” 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I trust that this amendment 
may prevail. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thought debate had been 
exhausted on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate was exhausted on section 17, but 
under the ruling that motion does not apply to an amendment 
offered as a new section unless the motion so provides. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This is an amendment to paragraph (f). 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a new section, and the Chair holds 
that the gentleman from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I trust the committee will 
bear with us in this amendment; it is a perfecting amendment 
to the bill. It has the entire sanction and was drawn under 
the favor or consideration of the department. It is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation in perfecting and safeguarding the 
handling of these liquors. It takes care of the prescription, 
and General Andrews has said that they have more trouble with 
forged permits and prescriptions than anything else. This safe- 
guards it as far as it can be done. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rises in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I am going to put 
my arguments against this amendment to the bill in the follow- 
ing lines, which I have entitled ‘Mark Him Down”: 

Mark Ilim Down 
I 


The man who drinks because he’s sick 
Might well a better reason pick ; 

But a poor excuse is better than none, 
The man who claims good fellowship 
Induces him to take his nip— 

Just mark him down a paragon. 


The man who can and takes a nip 
In moderation will not slip 
Into subjection to his grog. 
The man who can and drinks his fill 
Does to himself the only ill— 
Just mark him down a stupid hog. 
Il! 


The man who can't, of course, won't drink— 
To drunkenness he can not sink— 
He owes his virtue to his fate. 
But such as he will get no thanks, 
Except perhaps from zealous cranks— 
Just mark him down an addle-pate, 
Iv 
The man who can enjoy his nip 
Yet bravely spurns it from his lip 
A martyr surely will be writ. 
But he who can and drinks his fill 
Yet won't let othérs share his stil— 
Just mark him down a hypocrite, 


[Applause. ] 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and this amendment be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 12 strike out all of lines 16 and 17 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 11. This act may be cited as an act for the relief of Andrew 
Mellon and associates.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Howarp) there were—ayes 44, noes 86. 

Mr. HOWARD. I demand tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken, and 19 Members 
arising, tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 12, line 9, after the word 
period, insert a comma and the words: 

“Provided, That no distilled spirits embraced within the provisions 
of this act shall be subject to any internal revenue tax.” 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer this in order to 
furnish medicinal liquors to sick people at a fair price. I do 
not think the Government should impose a tax on medicine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to, and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MicHEeNeR, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
17130) to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits and 
provide for the effective Government control of such spirits, to 
prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other purposes, and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to,final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yens 210, nays 150, 


answered “present” 3, not voting 69, as follows: 
[Roll No. 43] 


YEAS—210 


offer the following 


“ regulations,” strike out the 


any 


The 


Abernethy Browne Crowther Frear 
Adkins Buchanan Crumpacker Free 
Aldrich Bulwinkle Dallinger Freeman 
Allen Burdick Darrow Furlow 
Allgood Burtness Davenport Garner, Tex. 
Almon Burton Deal Gifford 
Andresen Butler Dempsey Green, Fla. 
Andrew Canfield Denison Green, Iowa 
Arentz Carpenter Dickinson, Iowa Griest 
Ayres Carss Dickinson, Mo. Hadley 
Sacharach Carter, Calif. Doughton Hale 
Bachmann Chindblom Dowell Hall, N. Dak. 
Jacon Christopherson Drewry Hammer 
Bailey Clague Dyer Hardy 
Barbour Cole Eaton Hawley 
Seedy Collier Edwards Hayden 
Begg Colten Esterly Hersey 
Bell Connally, Tex. Fenn Hickey 
sowles Cooper, Wis. Fitzgerald, Roy G, Hill, Ala. 
Bowman Cox Fitzgerald, W.T. Hoch 
Briggs Coyle Fletcher Holaday 
Brigham Cramton Fort Hooper 
Britten Crisp Foss Houston 
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Tiludson 
Hull, Morton D. 


Ifull, William E. 


Jacobstein 
James 

Jeffers 

Jenkins 
Johnson, Ill 
Johnson, &. Dak, 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kearns 

helly 

Kemp 

Kerr 

Ketcham 

Kiess 

Kopp 

Kunz 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
Lankford 
Larsen 

Lazaro 

ea, Calif 
eatherwood 
eavitt 

etts 

ace 

yon 
McFadden 


I, 
I, 
I. 
I 

L 
L 


Ackerman 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Auf der Heide 
Pankhead 
Barkley 
Leck 

Beers 
Black, N. Y. 
Biack, Tex. 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bioom 
Bowling 
Tox 
Boylan 
Browning 
Busby 
Byrns 
Cannon 
‘arew 
‘arter, Okla. 
‘eller 
‘halmers 
‘hapman 
‘ochran 
‘ollins 
‘onnery 
Corning 
Crosser 
Cullen 
Davis 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Douglass 
Doyle 
rane 
Driver 


lm le 


Fairchild 


Anthony 
Appleby 
Berger 
Bixler 

Boies 

srand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Brumm 
Campbell 
Cleary 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Curry 

Davey 

Ellis 

Evans 

Faust 

Fish 


McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N, Y. 
Mapes 
Martin, La, 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Michener 
Miller 

Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Morin 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me, 
Nelson, Wis 
Newton, Minn 
Newton, Mo. 
O'Connell, R.I 
Oldfield 
Peery 
Perkins 
Phillips 

l’ou 

Pratt 

Ragon 
Rainey 
Ramseyer 


NAYS 


Elliott 
Englebright 
slick 

Fisher 
French 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Golder 
Goodwin 
Greenwood 
Griffin 

Hall, Ind. 
Hare 
Hastings 
Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash. 
Hogg 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 

Kirk 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lehlbach 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—3 
O'Connor, N. Y. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


McLaughlin, Mich. Rankin 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Ransley 


Rathbone 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, lowa 
Rogers 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sandlin 
Scott 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Spearing 
Sproul, Tl. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Sweet 
Swing 
Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tolley 
Treadway 
150 


Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McLeod 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Michaelson 
Montague 
Moore, Ky. 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo. 
Norton 


O'Connell, N. Y. 


O'Connor, La, 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parks 
Peavey 
Perlman 
Porter 

Prall 
Purnell 
Quin 

Reed, Ark. 
Reid, Il. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Romjue 
Rouse 


Patterson 


NOT VOTING—69 


Fredericks 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham 
Harrison 
Haugen 

li win 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kendall 
Kiefner 
King 
Knutson 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On 


Mr. 
Mr. 


the vote: 
Wolverton (for) with Mr. Cleary (against). 
Brand of Georgia (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 


Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Madden 
Magee, Pa. 
Mead 
Merritt 
Milligan 
Mills 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Parker 
Quayle 
Rayburn 
Sears, Fla. 
Seger 
Sinnott 
Smith 


Tucker 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Welsh, Pa. 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wood 
Wright 
Wyant 
Yates 
Zihiman® 


Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Nebr. 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Somers, N. Y. 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stevenson 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Tydings 
Updike 

Vare 

Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 

Warren 
Weller 

Welch, Calif. 
Wheeler 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Woodrum 
Wurzbach 


Sosnowski 
Stedman 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Swoope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Walters 
Williams, Ill. 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 


Mr. Woodruff (for) with Mr. O’Connor of New York (against). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Parker (for) 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Faust with Mr. Milligan. 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Rayburn. 
Williams of Illinois with Mr. Stedman. 


Mr. 


with Mr. Merritt (against). 
Sinnott (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 
Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Patterson (against). 
Fish (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 
King (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 
Moore of Ohio (for) with Mr. Mooney (against). 

Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Mead (against). 


Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Harrison, 
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| man from Michigan. 


| my name was called, I would have voted “ nay.” 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Madden with Mr. Davey. 

Seger with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mills with Lee of Georgia. 

Ellis with Mr. Evans, 

Smith with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Berger. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York, Mr. Speaker, did the gentle- 


| man from Michigan, Mr. Wooprurr, vote? 


The SPEAKER. He did not. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am paired with the gentle- 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea” 
and I would vote “nay.” I vote “ present.” 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, had I been present when 
I vote “ pres- 
ent.” 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I am requested to say that my 
colleague, Mr. Mooney, is unavoidably detained elsewhere; and 
if he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my vote of 
“nay” and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. HAW Ley, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed Senate bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested : 

S$. 4828. An act to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the district court of the United States for the 
northern district of California ; 

S. 5852. An act to provide for one additional district judge for 
the eastern district of Michigan; 

S. 5454. An act authorizing the establishment of a migratory 
bird refuge at Bear River Bay, Great Salt Lake, Utah; 

8.5479. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be used 
as souvenirs ; 

S. 5144. An act to amend section 215 of the Criminal Code: 

S$. 872. An act for the relief of George A. Robertson; 

S$. 1909. An act for the refund of estate tax erroneously col- 
lected ; 

8S. 2788. An act for the relief of Joseph Jameson; 

S$. 3570. An act for the relief of O. H. Chrisp; . 

S. 3688. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn; 

S. 4247. An act to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the insertion 
of a new section in said act between sections 5 and 6 of said act, 
to be designated as “5a” of said act; 

S. 4880. An act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

S. 4495. An act for the relief of Gustav E. Boettcher; 

8.4530. An act amending sections 11 and 21 of the Federal 
highway act, approved November 9, 1921, amending paragraph 
4, section 4, of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes,” prescribing limitations on the 


| payment of Federal funds in the construction of highways, and 


for other purposes ; 

S. 4557. An act for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus, sculptor, 
for losses in connection with Francis Seott Key Memorial at 
Baltimore, Md.; 

S$. 4729. An act for the relief of Peter S. Kelly; 

S$. 4739. An act for the relief of Harry C. Ford; 

S. 4875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the examination and registration of architects and to regu- 
late the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes; 

S. 4882. An act relative to the pay of certain retired warrant 
officers and enlisted men and warrant officers and enlisted men 
of the reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard, fixed under the terms of the Panama Canal act as 
amended ; 

S. 5006. An act to repeal the last proviso of section 7 of an act 
to establish the Mount McKinley National Park, in the Territory 
of Alaska, approved February 26, 1917; 

S. 5200. An act to authorize a per capita payment from tribal 
funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of Oklahoma ; 

8.5449. An act to authorize a permanent annual appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory ; 

§S. 5533. An act to regulate the height and exterior design and 
construction of public and private buildings in the National 
Capital fronting on or located within 200 feet of a public build- 
ing or public park; - 
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S. 5548. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
Guard; and 

S. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution to provide for an agricultural 
day. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as indi- 
cated below: 

S. 4631. An act for the relief of Claude T. Winslow; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8.5624. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

S. 5625. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 

sureau; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States, was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 


9 


his secretaries, who also announced that the President had on | 


dates as indicated below, approved and signed House bills of the 
following titles: 

On February 26, 1927: 

H. R. 5823. An act to amend the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in relation to the qualifications of jurors. 

On February 28, 1927: 

H. R. 5028. An act for the promotion of certain officers of the 
United States Army now on the retired list; 

H. R. 10485. An act for the relief of William C. Harllee; and 

H. R. 16462. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. 

On March 1, 1927: 

H. R. 14831. An act to amend section 107 of the Judicial Code. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a 
request for unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in tomorrow's Recorp the farm relief legislation 
that came over from the Senate, so that the House may have 
full information as to what it is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CREATING A “ WHISKY TRUST” 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is whether Representatives in Congress propose to be a party to 
the demand of the administration in authorizing a monopoly to 
control and distribute distilled spirits for medicinal purposes. I 
decline to lend any aid to pass this bill, which wi!! create what 
has well been termed a “ whisky trust.” 

I received many telegrams and letters during the past two 
weeks urging me to vote against this measure. To-day, how- 
ever, when the bill is under consideration, I am in receipt of 
nearly a hundred telegrams, many from senders of the previous 
messages, stating the bill as amended meets with their approval. 
Where did they get the information concerning the amend- 
ments? They had not even been offered at the time. I have 
investigated and learned a conference was held for the past 
three days in Washington and that certain interests had been 
satisfied. I propose to protect the many and not a few. Every 
wholesale and retail druggist and the many citizens who own 
but a small quantity of whisky will approve of my opposition 
to the bill when they read it with the amendments adopted this 
afternoon. 

One of the purposes of the bill, according to the Treasury 
Department, is to guarantee to the purchaser pure whisky to 
be used for medicinal purposes. Because a few druggists have 
been found who adulterated whisky, Members indict the entire 
profession by stating it is almost impossible now to secure from 
druggists pure whisky to be used for medicinal purposes. 

On behalf of several hundred honorable chemists and pharma- 
cists who conduct drug stores in St. Louis, I resent such an 
accusation. The arraignment is not based on facts, but is for 
the purpose of hoodwinking Members of Congress into believing 
such violations are general throughout this honorable profes- 
sion and in the expectation of securing their support for this 
iniquitous measure. 

The existing law provides that druggists must keep records 
of all liquor received, and I know that prohibition inspectors, in 
fact a special squad, spend their entire time in my city going 
from drug store to drug store checking up on the prescriptions 
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and stock. If it is found the druggist is short, or over, he is 
immediately advised that his permit is suspended, and he is 
notified to appear before the State director to show cause why 
his permit should not be revoked. 

The majority of *he druggists who handle medicinal liquor 
do not desire to engage in this business, but they find it neces- 
sary in order to fill the prescriptions issued by physicians. I 
know of cases where the druggists have found it to their 
interest to purchase large safes in which to store this whisky, 
and they use every means at their command to safeguard their 
supply. ‘Yhey also spend considerable time making out reports 
and keeping their records in the form prescribed by the Pro- 
hibition Unit. They have told me it is a nuisance. 

You might ask, if it is a nuisance, why do they handle it? 
In reply, I say the neighborhood druggist is forced to extremes 
in order to compete with the so-called chain stores. All of 
these chain stores handle whisky, and the neighborhood drug- 
gist would be inviting his customers to patronize his competi- 
tor if he were unable to fill their prescriptions. The neighbor- 
hood druggist is a servant of the people. He rises at any 


| hour of the night to fill a prescription for the sick, completes 








his task with a smile, and dismisses his customer with k’nd 
words. 

Such men as these do not deserve to be classed as violators 
of the law. 

Genera! Andrews, in charge of prohibition enforcement, it 
is stated in the public press, will resign if certain additional 
enforcement legislation is not passed. 

I would dislike to see General Andrews leave the employ of 
the Government at this time. I want him to continue at the 
head of this unit, because in the end he is that class of man, 
in my opinion, who will not hesitate to proclaim to the world 
that it is impossible to enforce the eighteenth amendment 
and Volstead law in the United States, for ultimately he will 
be forced to come to that conclusion. Much as I would like to 
see General Andrews remain in office, I can not and will not 
cast my vote to create a “ whisky trust” in this country. 

The first bill, and administration measure, which was so 
obnoxious that it early suffered defeat in the committee, pro- 
vided that the Government was to advance $35,000,000 to pur- 
chase and manufacture distilled spirits, clearly putting the 
Government in the whisky business. 

This bill was followed by others equally objectionable, which 
were also defeated, until the pending bill was agreed upon by 
the committee. It does not provide for the Government ad- 
vancing the money, but it will put the control of all whisky in 
the country in the hands of a few men, to be selected by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The measure will reduce the num- 
ber of concentrated warehouses te six, making it necessary to 
remove the millions of gallons of whisky now stored in over 
30 other warehouses to these favored supply depots. Who is to 
pay for the removal of this whisky to these special ware- 
houses? 

No one but the owners of the whisky; and it is common 
knowledge that thousands own the whisky now in storage, for 
they hold the warehouse certificates. Many bought it in the 
expectation that they would be allowed to withdraw it. They 
owned these certificates prior to the enactment of prohibition, 
but failed to exercise their right to pay the tax and remove 
it before the eighteenth amendment was adopted. Since that 
time they have paid to remove it to the concentrated wuare- 
houses provided for in the existing law, have paid storage and 
insurance, and there is not one man who will not suffer a 
financial loss on his original investment when he finally dis- 
poses of it. 

You seek to inflict further financial punishment upon these 
men, several hundred of whom reside in my city. Their whisky 
is stored under Government supervision in two concentrated 
warehouses in St. Louis. Suppose the nearest warehouse 
selected under this bill would be 500 miles distant; the owners 
of the whisky or the corporations selected to purchase it would 
be required to pay the railroads or express companies the cost 
of removing it to the designated place. Then, again, the rail- 
roads and express companies will greatly benefit by the reship- 


| ment of this whisky when it is sold for medicinal consumption. 


The section which refers to replenishing the stock by authoriz- 
ing the manufacturing of distilled spirits provides that not less 
than two nor more than six distillers are to receive permits. 
As the administration asked in the original bill that only two 
distillers, selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, be granted 
this concession, is it not reasonable to assume, if it is left f 
his discretion, he will name two and not six? Thus the many 
distillers who have kept their plants in condition, feeling that 
under existing law they would eventually be permitted to use 
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their equipment in replenishing the stock of medicinal whisky, 
will, if this bill becomes a law, find their plants absolutely 
useless, 

The measure is so dangerous that we find some of the leading 
drys in the House in opposition. They have used harsh lan- 
guage, insinuated that certain officials would take undue advan- 
tage of its provisions, and have openly stated they would not 
trust this power to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The gentleman on the Republican side, Doctor CrowrHer, of 
New York, in the course of his defense of the bill sounded the 
following warning to his colleagues: 

sut I say to my Republican friends that if we expect to be successful 
in this coming national election, the only thing for the Republican 
Party to do is to stand foursquare in favor of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, the Velstead Act, and say to the people of this great Nation that 
we have an enduring faith in the Constitution of the United States. 

This we must do, without any side-stepping, ducking, or dodging of 
any kind or description, 


This is typical of the attitude of the drys. Coming, as he 
does, from a State which by a recent referendum voted over- 
whelmingly wet, the gentleman from New York refuses to yield 
to the majority but insists that the minority view must rule. 

Of course, I have no right to speak for the Democratic Party, 
but I want to say in reply that I hope my party will accept this 
challenge, go before the country in November, 1928, with a pro- 
vision in its platform providing for the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead law. 

Let prohibition be the issue in 1928, and let the party which 
has always stood for the common people take the lead in de- 
manding that personal liberty be restored and declare for all 
time to the world that this free country, the greatest Govern- 
ment in the universe, does not propose to regulate the personal 
habits of its people. Let us rise or fall defending the rights of 
the individual. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrEapwAy] has seen 
fit to attack the legal representative of the retail druggists. In 
his speech in defense of the bill he assa‘ls Mr, E. C. Brockmeyer, 
their general attorney, for presenting their objections to this 
measure, 

Mr. Brockmeyer happens to come from my home city. He 
needs no defense from me. The druggists have exercised their 
right to employ legal counsel, and in selecting Mr. Brockmeyer 
they have chosen a reputable lawyer who thoroughly under- 
stands government procedure and is capable of properly pre- 
senting his clients’ ¢. se. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson], who not only 
votes dry but is personally dry, stated he did not know Mr. 
Brockmeyer, the general attorney of the retail druggists, and 
added: 


I venture the opinion that his reputation for integrity will compare 
most favorably with a concern that, in my opinion, is to be designated 
as one of the manufacturers of whisky if this bill should pass. That 
concern, which, I believe, is to be designated as one of the manufac- 
turers, is a Kentucky distillery, and it has paid to the United States 
Government one of the biggest fines ever assessed for fraud against a 
distillery in the United States since the manufacture of whisky was 
commenced. 


Owners of concentrated warehouses in the United States were 
put to tremendous trouble and expense to qualify as such, and 
in procuring suitable storerooms as well as properly equipping 
the warehouses in compliance with the law and regulations for 
bottling and for proper protection. Some secured long-term 
leases and they say it will be difficult, if not impossible, to ob- 
tain release from these leases or sublet the property for other 
purposes, 

I am unable to estimate the amount invested by these citizens 
in establishing these legal warehouses but no doubt it runs into 
the millions. The bill creates a monopoly for the control and 
distribution of whisky. It will give a handful of selected men 
an opportunity to make millions at the expense of 100,000 citi- 
zens now possessing the liquor and the general public who pur- 
chase whisky for medicinal whisky. It will not in my opinion 
benefit prohibition enforcement as its supporters claim. It 
should be defeated. 

PROHIBITION 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, a fair and unpreju- 
diced statement of the wet and dry situation in this country is 
so rarely met that I wish to present to the Members of this 
Flouse, and through them to the Nation, the recently published 
article by Viscount Astor, setting forth what he saw and heard 
of his recent visit to our country. Under the title “ Why pro- 
hibition will win,” Lord Astor writes: 
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I have just paid my second visit to the United States and Canada 
since the war. I did not set out to make a special inquiry into tem- 
perance on either occasion, but used every opportunity to ascertain 
people's views on this question. 

I have been interested in the question ever since I was put on the 
sritish liquor control board during the war. This body was set up by 
the Government to control drink—the objective being to increase na- 
tional efficiency. When I got this appointment I had no views on or 
special knowledge of the temperance question and so was able to ap- 
proach it with an unprejudiced mind. The board tried a variety of 
experiments, such as diminishing the hours during which intoxicants 
could be sold, reducing the amount of pure alcohol in whisky, encourag- 
ing canteens where workers could get better meals than those provided 
in the public houses, (In England saloons—i. e., places where intoxi- 
cants are sold retail for consumption on the premises—are called public 
houses. They are usually owned by breweries, which forbid the sale in 
their houses of beer made by any rival firm.) The board also in one 
town (Carlisle) bought out the whole liquor business—brewerles and 
public houses—established there a system of disinterested public owner- 
ship under Government supervision and a monopoly for the manufacture 
and sale of drink. Since then no trading in alcohol for private gain 
has been permitted in Carlisle. There ceased to be any private capital 
demanding dividends or investors clamoring for increased sales, 

In Carlisle no money is spent on advertising drink, on hoardings, 
railway stations, newspapers, etc. Those who sell behind the counter, 
who work in breweries, or who bottle imported spirits are employed 
by a public body and are not responsible to investors for keeping up 
profits; their income is not dependent on the quantity of liquor sold 
to customers. The sale of food and nonintoxicants is encouraged. A 
system of public audit of accounts has been established. No money 
made out of intoxicants in Carlisle can be given to political associa- 
tions or as subsidiaries to politicians to protect the interests of 
“booze” in the legislature. This Carlisle experiment differs in many 
respects from the Quebec and other Canadian methods of government 
control. It has shown both the advantages and the limitations of 
complete public control. It las taken the liquor traffic in Carlisle itself 
entirely out of politics—a gain which if spread over the whole country 
would be immense. Whether the social and physiological gains are 
sufficient is still being violently debated. Prohibitionists rightly point 
out that intoxicants intoxicate even when sold under public control. 
The liquor trade attack it continuously and unscrupulously. They 
realize that in England this system is at least as great a danger to 
their future prospects of making money out of the community as 
prohibition. 

The control board also set up a committee of medical and scientific 
experts to survey existing knowledge and acquire new information by 
original experiments on the physiological effects of alcohol. 

Later I was at the Ministry of Health, where I had a further oppor- 
tunity of studying the effects of alcohol on health and life. I was also 
one of the Prime Minister’s secretaries when the cabinet was consider- 
ing legislation suggested to them by the control board for a drastic 
reform of the liquor business during the war. I then realized to the 
full the political power of this industry. As Mr. Lloyd-George once 
rightly observed, it has frequently beaten the Government, the people's 
representatives. When my wife entered Parliament, the liquor trade 
used the whole of their power to try to drive her out of public life be- 
cause she was a temperance reformer. They have descended to depths 
which one would not have imagined anyone would have countenanced. 
Naturally, in order to protect her, I have had to study their methods. 

I mention these personal details to indicate that I am not unquali- 
fied to write about the drink problem—that I have had special oppor- 
tunities for studying its physiological, social, industrial, and political 
aspects. I have also devoted time to the religious aspect—to thinking 
out whether the use of alcohol impedes the attempt all should make to 
be more unselfish, to develop one’s higher and spiritual as distinct from 
one’s lower and animal nature, and whether its effect on the brain 
and mind enables one to get a clearer apprehension of God and of His 
creation. 

The real difficulty in dealing with prohibition in the United States 
lies in the fact that its results vary enormously in this vast country ; 
so does sentiment about it. This is only natural, but it is too often 
forgotten. There are large tracts of country (mainly in the interior) 
where the law is welcomed and respected and where beneficial results 
are generally admitted. But there are also communitic. (particularly 
large cities on the coast) where there is admittedly a considerable 
amount of drinking, although apparently the total volume consumed is 
less than before the war. Without doubt the law is resented by a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of certain towns; and unless a law 
which affects the social habits of men is approved by a decided ma- 
jority, it is likely to create those distinct and very real evils which 
have arisen and are causing anxiety to many who hitherto have backed 
prohibition. 

Since local option (1. e., the right of communities to vote on the 
use of alcohol) has been replaced by the eighteenth amendment the 
chance of clear self-expression has been taken away from the people. 
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Certain results follow. Both camps can claim, but neither can prove, 
that they have popular opinion on their side. It is quite possible that 
large cities now have a system which is disapproved of by a majority 
of their inhabitants. The discontents are usually more vociferous 
than the contented supporters of the law when they are in a majority. 
Lastiy, people are no longer forced to face their responsibility toward 
the community and by their vote, as at a referendum under local option, 
to show approval or disapproval of the use of intoxicants. A new 
generation is rising which knows not the evils of the old days, which 
has not had to study the effects of alcohol, but which only hears abuse 
of the present system and sees a certain amount of dissipation and 
disorder. This new generation has not been forced to think out 
matters and decide upon specific alternatives after having heard both 
sides. 

What are the main criticisms one hears? They are that the Nation's 
morale is suffering through law breaking and lawlessness, and that 
this lawlessness is mainly due to prohibition; that the machinery of 
Government is being corrupted; that the rich can get intoxicants, and 
so have an advantage over the poor; that there are drinking orgies 
among poor as well as rich; that the taxpayer spends millions in a 
vain attempt to enforce the law; that the use of drugs had increased ; 
lastly, that the use of alcohol is constantly before people’s minds, be- 
cause prohibition forms such a frequent topic of conversation. 

These criticisms might be true, and still the country, taken as a 
whole, be no worse than it used to be or than wet nations are. How 
do the gains and losses in the American national balance sheet com- 
pare with those of the drinking epoch? How does the dry United 
States compare with drinking countries? Does her balance sheet show 
a net loss and theirs a net gain? Does prohibition create all the evils 


which are alleged to accompany this attempt at national total 
abstinence? 
No complete investigation into the economic and social aspects of 


the problem has yet been made. 
men of of standing and experience is much needed. 


Such a survey by impartial, trained 
We know that 


most large European cities have their “ orgies,” which are not to be 
explained as a by-product of prohibition. Since the war both wet 
Britain and wet France have had to legislate against the increased 


use of drugs. 

The use of alcohol may not form so frequent a topic of conversation 
in the Old World, but it is constantly thrust before men, women, and 
children by commercial advertising. In England, for instance, over 
$10,000,000 is spent annually in advertising—i. e., in trying to induce 
people to drink. Was there no political corruption in the United States 
before prohibition? Did distillers, brewers, and saloon keepers never 
control votes, buy influence in newspapers, spend money to dominate 
municipal government, or manipulate politicians? In Canada I met 
critics and supporters of the alternative systems of prohibition and 
government control. But I found practically no responsible people who 
wanted to reestablish the sale of drink for private profit under a com- 
petitive commercial system. Their previous experience of the liquor 
traffic in politics has made them determined never to have it back. In 
sritain three Prime Ministers have condemned the vast political power 
and the debasing influence on public life of the brewers and other drink 
organizations. This industry in England spends annually on its caucus 
more than any of the regular political parties. Its aim is to increase 
drinking and turn out any government or public person who attempts 
to reduce it. So it is not only the American bootlegger who is a 
menace to clean politics. 

The more I discussed the question of crime in the United States with 
experienced thinkers and trained investigators, the less did I feel its 
present dimensions to be attributable to prohibition. A spirit of law- 
lessness has bothered most countries since the war. We see Bolshevism 
in Russia; no one could say that the populations in the Balkans have 
been peaceful or that Italy has not had difficult corners to turn; indus- 
trial and social troubles have disturbed Britain; there is unrest in 
Egypt, the Philippines, China, India; European cities have had waves 
of crime—only recently it was reported that in Paris crimes of violence 
had increased, Further, this lawlessness is not limited to crime or to 
the criminal classes. 

In the United States, for instance, many people with the advantages 
of social position and education, who are the loudest in condemning 
the lawbreaking associated with the sale and purchase of drink, are 


not nraking themselves conspicuous by setting an example of law observ- | 
It is evident that since the war there has been a spirit of unrest | 


ance, 
everywhere. It is a world phase. Nor can this seem strange to anyone 
who realizes what a vast upheaval in thought is going on. Every nation 
is readjusting its outlook on absolutely fundamental issues. No wonder 
the world is disturbed. 

Let us take another point. One is constantly told that wine solves 
all difficulties, that wine-drinking peoples are the best, the happiest, the 
soberest peoples of the world, and that their habits should be copied by 
all less fortunate nations. Examine this claim. For instance, are the 
wine-drinking countries leading the world morally? The position given to 
women is a pretty fair indication of a people’s spiritual and moral 
status, tl. e., of its true civilization. Have France, Italy, Spain, and the 
Balkans, where all are habitual users of wine, a higher conception of 
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Is not 
the answer clear? The reason is complex and entangled in the history 
of race, politics, and religion. But probably the fact that the appeal 
of wine is purely physical, sensual, contributes to the answer. Is it 
not possible that, if a people set out to pander to the flesh in one way, 
the flesh will demand gratification by further emotions in other direc- 
tions? Materialists go into ecstasies over “wine, women, and song,” 
but these same people are also those who try to get so-called enjoyment 
out of “the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 
countries are not ahead of North Anrerica, 

Money enables American millionaires te purchase liquor. But for- 
meriy the purchase of liquor by those with small earnings often 
prevented savings and reduced the standard of their homes. In the 
Old World to-day many manual workers are only reconciled to the 
squalor of the slums they live in, to their low standards of life, to the 
underfeeding of their families, by the blunting effects of drink upon their 
manhood, ideals, and self-respect. 


No; the wine-drinking 


One of the difficulties in the United States to-day is to know, first, 
how much of the agitation is financially disinterested: and, secondly 
and more particularly, what alternative policy is proposed. Many of 
the best citizens who condemn the present position are actuated by the 
highest motives. But much of the agitation is stimulated and financed 
by those who in the past made money out of the liquor business or 
w o hope to do so in the future if the law can be changed. The Anti 
Saloon League has been criticized for having taken large subscriptions 
from a rich American. Is this worse than having French brandy and 
wine merchants spending money in the United States and in Canada to 
impede the temperance movement there and interfere in an essentially 
American domestic question? The liquor interests are speculating and 
spending money in the hope of recouping themselves by future profits 
when private brewing and trading are reestablished. 

Now, what of the future? Prohibition has plenty of critics, but one 
is struck by the absence of any agreed alternative. Straw votes, ref- 
erenda, and other methods have been tried or advocated to ascertain 
the people’s wishes. But a referendum to be of real value should put 
before the public the clear alternative to prohibition. They should know 
exactly what alternative they are invited to vote for. This has not 
been the case hitherto. 

A few people claim that the eighteenth amendment, which prohibits 
the sale of intoxicants, can be reversed. Most crities, however, believe 


this change in the Constitution impossible of achievement. They wish 


to concentrate on the Volstead Act, which defines intoxicants, and 
to legalize the sale of the less intoxicating or even nonintoxicating 
beverages. Can this be done? Those who want to drink desire 


something with a kick. Is it possible to provide alcoholic beverages 
which have a kick and yet could not be defined as intoxicating? The 
eighteenth amendment prohibits the sale of intoxicants. So long as 
it remains a part of the Constitution, any modification of the Volstead 
Act which raised the alcoholic content of beverages sufficiently to give 
it a kick—even quite a gentle kick—-would surely be overthrown by the 
Supreme Court as an infringement of the Constitution. Under the 
Volstead Act any beverage with more than one-half of 1 per cent is 
intoxicating, This figure was not selected arbitrarily by Mr. Volstead. 
Congress accepted it because it had previously been adopted by a large 
number of State legislatures when under local had 
had to define intoxicants. 

Congress would have to reverse not only its own decision but the 
considered judgment of many State governors if it decided to repeai 
the Volstead Act. This is not all. Merely raising the legal standard 
from one-half to 1 or even 2 per cent would not satisfy those throats 
which want a kick. The Supreme Court would asked to declare 
constitutional a definition of intoxicants with a very much higher 
alcoholic content. This reversal must prove not only that the Federal 
and State legislatures had been wrong in their original definition but 
that they had been ridiculously wrong—had, in fact, been outrageously 
far from the mark in their conception of intoxication and intoxicants. 

But apart from this substantial legal and constitutional difficulty it 
is obvious that a law authorizing the sale of certain light 
wines would be as difficult to administer as prohibition. 

Conceive the predicament of a policeman who suspected that the con 
tents of a glass rapidly slipping down someone's throat exceeded the 
new maximum by 1 or more per cent. Would he seize the unfinished 
glass and taste the contents? Would his palate be sufficiently trained 
to enable him to decide whether he was justified in taking further 
steps? Most supporters of the light wine and beer policy who have 
thought the matter out realize the administrative difficulties and con 
sequently have dropped the idea of legalizing only “ light” kickless bev- 


prohibition they 


be 


beers and 


erages. They favor the unrestricted sale of all wines and all beers, 
though not spirits. But usually they have not appreciated the con 
stitutional difficulty. Could the Supreme Court conceivably declare 


legal a new act permitting the sale of champagne, porter, burgundy, or 
in fact any wine which had enough alcohol to satisfy those who must 
have a kick? 

There is another disadvantage. 
not stop bootlegging in spirits. 


would 
demand 


wine 
the 


The sale of beer and 
It might even increase 
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for spirits, for people who get the taste for alcohol frequently demand 
it in ever-increasingly strong forms. 

Lastly, unless a monopoly for the manufacture and importation of 
beers and wines were granted to some public commission the liquor inter- 
ests would be reestablished in politics and work for more and more 
drinking facilities. 

Many believe that the law will not be changed in any way but that 
the inhabitants of cities~even of States—will indicate either openly 
or indirectly whether they desire local enforcement or not. Finally, 
others favor Government control. Here, as with a beer and wine 
policy, the practical legal difficulty would be encountered. Unless the 
eighteenth amendment is repealed, how can the Supreme Court sane- 
tion as legal a sale—even by a public commission—which the Consti- 
tution declares to be illegal? 

As soon as the critics of prohibition decide upon and announce their 
alternative, one will be able to estimate its chances of success. At the 
moment, prohibition as a national policy is supported by the business 
community, by all the Protestant churches, by the women’s organiza- 
tions, by the farmers * * * all together a very powerful combina- 
tion for any political party to challenge successfully. In Europe we 
are constantly told that American labor desires to reestablish the 
liquor interests. Even if this were true, labor is not so universally 
organized in America as in Britain and does not take the same part 
in politics. But it is not true. Manual workers in the United States 
belong to labor, but not to the lower classes. These men are often 
associated with church and chapel. These would be against drink. 
Then also, too many wives of manual workers attribute to the prohi- 
bition the comforts of their homes to make at all universal the pro- 
liquor views of a limited number of labor leaders in districts where 
there are foregn-born workers. 

Alcohol is the alternative to effective performance, 
forward and means to continue doing so. In spite of the formidable 
constitutional difficulties I have indicated, some modification may 
be devised to improve matters in those large cities where a decided 
majority oppose the present law, but the people of the United States 
are unlikely to reestablish the liquor traffic as an industry. The 
business instincts and commercial expansion of this industry of neces- 
sity conflict too obviously with national welfare. Nor will the Ameri- 
can people start again the general use of intoxicants, for science and 
experience have proved that these take the edge off efficiency, blunt 
ideals, and are always on the side of the flesh in its war against the 
spirit. 

Viscount Astor is right in his statement that prohibition will 
win. But it will win only after defeating the agencies that 
are deliberately hampering enforcement, propagandizing against 
the eighteenth amendment, and raising immense funds for this 
fight. Under the Gamouflage of “ The Voluntary Committee of 
Alumni, Association Against the Prohibition Amendment,” the 
wet group have been spreading misrepresentations of prohibition 
and what they term “enforcement by peison,” although it has 
been officially declared that poison is not used as a denaturant 
and that the use of wood alcohol in denaturing industrial 
alcohol began in 1906, long before national prohibition, and was 
then opposed by the prohibition and temperance people. It has 
further been officially declared that the leaders of the prohi- 
bition forces have never suggested the use of any poisonous 
elements in denaturing alcohol. The truth is that alcohol, 
whether called whisky or any other name, is itself a poison 
and that the drinker of the stronger intoxicants would die of 
excessive drinking long before he could consume a sufficient 
quantity of denaturants to prove fatal. 

It is on the basis of such misrepresentations of the truth that 
the wet group are appealing for funds to-day. One such letter 
was recently sent to a prominent attorney of Des Moines, Iowa. 
His reply is so filled with the spirit of truest Americanism that 
I append it to this article by Lord Astor as an example for 
others who may be approached by the emissaries of the liquor 
group: 


America is going 


Fesruary 26, 1927. 
Admiral W. W. KIMBALL, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have your second letter of February 23 on the subject of 
the liquor question. I thought I made it plain to you before, but having 
failed, I am going to try to make it plain to you now that I am well 
satisfied with prohibition. 

Forty years ago Iowa was in the same situation that the frontiers of 
our country occupy now, except that some of our frontiers are not 
making the battle for prohibition that we were then. Surrounding 
States, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Missouri, were 
daily violating our frontiers, but we kept up the battle. Now they 
have prohibition all over the interior of the country which is exceed- 
ingly effective and we are enjoying the fruits of our early battles. 

The alcoholic liquors consumed in Towa to-day are less than 1 per 
cent of what were consumed when the saloons were wide open. We 
are hoping that those of you who are on the frontiers will keep up 
your courage and like good citizens fight for the enforcement of our 
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Constitution and laws; and we know that if you quit your squalling 
and keep fighting, you will win. 

Your ignorance as to the matter of “Enforcement by poison” is 
monumental. No one is trying to enforce prohibition by poison. It 
is essential that we have a great quantity of industrial liquor. All 
we are trying to do is to furnish a cheap alcohol to the industries, 
and in order so to do we have to make it unfit to drink. There is 
just as much necessity for nondrinkable alcohol as there is for carbolic 
acid, strychnine, arsenic, or other essential poisons. 

I have not the slightest criticism to allege against the administra- 
tion for its laudable efforts to furnish cheap industrial alcohol, and 
I have faith enough in the administration to believe that no method 
will be adopted which is not reasonable. 

So far as Iowa is concerned, the deaths from alcoholic poison and 
from the"use of intoxicating liquor are not 10 per cent of what they 
were when the saloons were wide open. 

I hope I make myself plain. 

Your invitation to contribute to your infamous cause is respectfully 
refused. 

Sincerely yours, 


Frank 8S. DUNSHEE. 
THE SENATE AND THE STATES 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I insert 
the following editorial from the Washington Post of February 
28, 1927: 

THE SENATE AND THE STATES 


The refusal of Samuel Insull to answer questions concerning his 
campaign contributions in Tinois throws a sinister light upon the 
Smith case, now under consideration by the special Senate committee 
of which Mr. Reep of Missouri is chairman. The citation of Mr. Insull 
for punishment for contempt is expected. Senator Reep is asking for 
an extension of the life of his committee until the end of the Seven- 
tieth Congress for the purpose of investigating all allegations of cor- 
ruption in the senatorial elections. No doubt the committee intends to 
go fully into the Vare case. 

The wide difference between the Smith case and the Vare case is 
beginning to be apparent to all. There is no charge of improper con- 
tributions to the Vare campaign fund. Mr. Vare was not a State 
officer as Mr. SMITH was when the Insull contributions were made to 
his cause. The Vare fund was very large, upward of $700,000, but it 
was exceeded by that of his opponent, Mr. Perper, whose right to 
hold his seat in the Senate is not challenged. Mr. VAre spent indi- 
vidually about $71,000, but it was his own money, and it was expended 
solely for the circulation of campaign literature among nearly 4,000,000 
voters. The returns show that he was elected with 180,000 votes to 
spare. His election is challenged by his opponent, William B. Wilson, 
and the Senate committee will inquire into the validity of the election. 

Although the Senate in the Newberry case deprecated the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money in Senate primaries, no law was enacted 
by Congress to limit expenditures, and the Supreme Court decision in 
the Newberry case indicates that the Senate has no jurisdiction over 
primaries, which are party nominations and not elections. There is no 
law in Pennsylvania limiting campaign expenditures. Hence, Mr. Vare 
violated no law in the primary contest. Had he been défeated, it goes 
without saying that his disbursements would have occasioned no more 
criticism than the large disbursements of Governor Pinchot. 

Was Mr. Vare elected by purchased votes? His great plurality 
seems to preclude the idea. In order to give the election to Mr. Wilson 
the Senate committee would have to find 180,000 Vare votes invalid. 
Few individuals can be induced to believe that 180,000 spurious votes 
will be found in the Pennsylvania ballot boxes. Allowing that all 
“ watchers” were bought up, which is a most violent assumption, the 
number would fall far short of the Vare plurality. 

The plain truth seems to be that Vare was legitimately nominated 
at the primary and legitimately elected Senator from Pennsylvania. 
He possesses all the constitutional qualifications of a Senator. Upon 
what ground, then, would the Senate deny him his seat? 

The more the Vare case is studied the more clearly will it appear 
that the Senate can exclude him only by raising a new barrier not 
permitted by the Constitution and invasive of the right of a State 
to choose two Senators. This barrier would be a decision by the 
Senate, applied retroactively in the Vare case, that the expenditure 
of large sums of money in a primary contest disqualifies an Individual 
for the senatorship, notwithstanding his election by a majority of the 
voters of his State. 

This decision would be nothing else than an attempt to amend 
the Constitution by making the election of United States Senators 
subject to the consent of the Senate. Under that rule any State in 
the Union would be liable to lose its representation in the Senate. at 
the pleasure of a combination of other States. Before the States 


would consent to the execution of such a rule they would revolt and 
destroy the Union. 

The Senate has already made a serious mistake by denying admission 
to Mr. Smith, whose appointment by Governor Small to fill the vacancy 
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caused by the death of Senator McKinley was undeniably valid. This 
mistake has caused disquietude in the public mind, since it gives 
some warrant to the apprehension that a vital mistake may be made 
later, committing the Senate to an irrepressible and most dangerous 
conflict with the States. The people instinctively feel that any 
attempted encroachment upon the fundamental right of each State 
to elect two Senators of its own choosing, without dictation from the 
Senate, is a step toward the dissolution of this Union. 


MY EIGHT YEARS IN CONGRESS 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, and now that these eight years 
of official life are behind me, I am human engugh to take pride 
in remembering that during my four terms In Congress I have 
honestly tried to redeem my every platform pledge. Proof is 
abundant on every side, with actual thousands to testify, that 
I have worked hard and effectively for my constituents. And 
I rejoice to remember that I have never done one ignoble, one 
dishonorable thing in any political effort or any official act. 
That I have never betrayed a principle and have never gone 
back on a friend. 

Mr. Speaker, when a man has been honored by his constitu- 
euts with only one term in the Congress of the United States, 
it is an expression of confidence which he should gratefully 
cherish all the remaining years of his life. But when, after 
he has been tried one term. he is elected for three succeeding 
terms and, indeed, for the fifth time against fearful odds, he 
receives an emphatic vote of confidence from such a great city 
as Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, the “ Empire State of the 
South,” it is enough to put a song of gratitude in his heart and 
bring to him evermore a sacred and inspiring challenge to 
worthy personal and public endeavor. 

A GOOD FRIEND’S WARNING 

I remember distinctly that during my first campaign for 
Congress my good friend, W. A. Parker, a prominent merchant 
in Atlanta, who was a consecrated Christian man—now in the 
better world—said to me: 


UpsHaw, I am going to vote for you under protest. First, I don't 
feel like you ought to be in this race; second, you are going to be 
defeated; and, third, you will come out of politics poorer spiritually 
than when you went in. 


Whereupon I looked my good friend in the face and said: 
“ Parker, I am grateful for your support, even though given 
under protest. First, I feel that I ought to be in this race, 
for my Christian father taught me around a family altar. the 
sacredness of citizenship and public service; second, I honestly 
believe in my soul I am going to be elected; and third, I am 
asking God evéty day in my campaign that my hands shall 
be as clean the day I close my political activities as the day 
I began.” And now as I look back through the vista of these 
exciting, eventful years I rejoice to testify, not only for my 
own satisfaction of soul but for the sake of worthily ambitious 
youth whom I would inspire toward clean, active political life, 
that my vuried political experiences which many have called 
sensutional have not hurt but have really helped my spiritual 
life. My closest political associates and supporters will testify 
that in every public platform utterance, in every secret con- 
clave, in every confidential conference I have said: “ Boys. I 
want to be elected, but I want it clean; I don’t want one soiled 
ballot in the box for me.” 

And although a very sacred memory I feel that I ought to 
tell it, especially for the sake of the youth who may read these 
words—at 1 o’clock in the morning—the night of my first elec- 
tion, after we had made the rounds of the polls so as to be sure 
there was no mistake, I went to the home of my noble kinsman, 
EK. N. Upshaw, who first touched the button that started me to- 
ward Congress, and as we knelt together to pray that night I 
thanked God, not for the election of W. D. UpsHaw, personally, 
but for the election of a man who, for 25 years in that city and 
section had tried to stand fearlessly and aggressively for the 
cause of God and the right. And when at high noon on the 
4th of the following March I witnessed the solemn death of the 
Sixty-fifth (war time) Congress and realized myself «a Member 
of the great law-making body of my country, it was an hour— 
a day not only of patriotic purpose but of spiritual dedication. 


EVERY PLATFORM PLEDGE REDEEMED 


And now that these eight years of official life are behind me, 
I am human enough to take pride in remembering that during 
my four terms in Congress I have honestly tried to redeem my 
every platform pledge. Proof is abundant on every side, with 
actual thousands to testify, that I have worked hard and effec- 
tively for my constitutents. 

And I rejoice to remember that I have never consciously 
done one ignoble—one dishonorable thing either in political 
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effort or official act—that I have never betrayed a principle and 
have never gone back on a friend. 


NO VARYING STANDARDS OF HONOR 


It is the tragedy of our American political life that many 
public men who are ethical and honest in personal dealings 
with their fellowmen, seem to have the idea that “anything is 
fair in polities.” I thank God for the abiding influence of my 
Christian parents who taught me that there are no varying 
standards of honor—that it is just as wrong to misrepresent 
racts in a political campaign as it is to lie in personal deal- 
ings with men. And yet, in face of the fact that fabulous 
money was spent to defeat me in the last campaign—furnished 
largely in Atlanta, at least, by men and corporations of 
“ scofflaw ” ideals—men who count the American flag a glorious 
emblem to protect their fortunes and their families but most 
inconvenient when they want a drink of outlawed liquor—in 
face of the fact that men—and alas, some women, were paid 
to go over the district and not only attack my official record 
but my personal character. I was able to look in the glass 
the morning after the election and see a man looking at me 
who said: “UpsHaw, I know you. I have been with yow in 
five hot campaigns, and I have never known you, in public 
speech or private word, to lie about any living man to get 
a vote!” 

Thus my political career began—thus, in honor, for a time, 
at least, it has ended. And I would rather be able to carry this 
record unsullied to my Christian parents, by God’s grace, in 
the better world, than to be elected a thousand times by meth- 
ods that Ged and henor could not approve. 

A NEW LAW NEEDED IN GEORGIA 


The election law in Georgia does not allow anybody to vote 
whose poll tax was paid after May 2—or less than six months 
before the general election; but in the last primary investiga- 
tion revealed that about 500 voters in the three smaller counties 
alone were registered the week before and even on election day. 
Clearly, if the ballot box had been purged of these illegal votes 
and a recount made, I was elected by a safe majority; but the 
clumsy law demanded that each illegal ballot must be attacked 
by name before getting into court. All fair-minded citizens 
must agree that, irrespective of all personalities, the law should 
be such as not only to keep illegal votes away from the polls, 
but certainly to purge the box of palpably illegal votes after 
they are cast in violation of the law. 

But in face of these facts there is grim comfort in the con- 
templation that a change of only 59 votes in Campbell and 
Douglis Counties combined would have elected me; and there 
is positive exhilaration in the fact that, despite campaign 
methods of misrepresentation which honest and venerable citi- 
zens declared they had never known equaled in the effort to 
defeat a sober, decent, God-fearing man, I still carried Atlanta 
for the fifth consecutive time. 

Everybody knows that Asheville, in the North Carolina moun- 
tains, is a health resort to which people come for health from 
all over the Nation. For more than eight years—even before 
I was elected to Congress the first time—for reasons as sacred 
as life and death my wife and children have stayed there the 
greater part of the time. 

The doctor has declared that mountain atmosphere best for 
the precarious health of our baby girl. But through all these 
years my citizenship has never been changed, and the record 
shows that I am and have been all along a registered voter 
in Fulton County; yes, and a property owner in Douglasville, 
in the fifth congressional district for 25 years; and yet in 
face of these facts and the fact of my long identity with the 
district and my loyal work for actual thousands of my con- 
stituents from every possible angle of service, my citizenship 
was constantly attacked, and I was further charged with doing 
nothing but ride his hobby of prohibition oratory to the neglect 
of all other duties. 

Of course, everybody who has come to me for service and 
got it promptly and efficiently knows that that charge is un- 
true; but for the final Recorp I think it is only fair that a 
brief review of my official service should be made, and I am 
printing here the declaration of my headquarters campaign 
committee, dealing only with the high points of my record: 
SOME OF CONGRESSMAN UPSHAW'S OFFICIAL ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

* * * + * * * 

Congressman UpsHAw’s first important act after entering Congress 
was his vote for the nineteenth amendment, being the only Member of 
the Georgia delegation who supported the political freedom of women. 

On Flag Day—June 14, 1919—-when the “ wets” staged a demonstra 
tion on the eteps of the Capitol, he arose in Congress and protested 
against such a prostitution of the Star-Spangled Banner on Flag Day, 
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and declared in the name of the Constitution that they should never 
again pour lager beer and liquor on the American flag. 

He secured in committee the appropriation for the Protestant Chap- 
lain’s Home at the Federal Prison, Atlanta, Congressman Joseph 
ByrRNS, ranking Democrat on the Appropriations Committee, testifying: 
“I know of no other Member of Congress with influence enough to bave 
won such a victory in face of a fixed adverse policy of the committee.” 

In October, 1919, he invited his colleagues to the Confederate 
reunion, declaring in a speech on the floor of Congress: “Atlanta is the 
most remarkable city of a quarter of a million people on the American 
continent.” This speech, its wide press quotation, made 
valuable publicity for Atlanta. 

He helped to pass the Anderson substitute in the railroad transporta- 
tion act, thus defeating the antistrike clause and preserving the funda- 
mental freedom of American citizens, 

He vigorously protested against the dedication of the Arlington Am- 
Washington withgut the names of Robert E. Lee, Stone- 
Fighting Joe” Wheeler, John B. Gordon, and other 
and when MAppDEN, of Illinois, arose and branded these 
“ traitors,’ UpsHaw’s impromptu reply, which 


because of 


phitheater in 
wall Jackson, 
southern heroes ; 


southern leaders as 


brought a storm of applause from the galleries, was the sensation of 
Washington. Dr. Len G. Broughton, formerly of Atlanta, and Doctor 
Collins, now school superintendent of Campbell County, sat in the gal- 
leries and heard that loyal defense of the South. 

In a published statement in the Campbell News, Doctor Collins 
declared that a few nights after that speech he saw Congressman 


UPSHAW enter the Metropolitan Baptist Church in Washington, where 
an audience of a thousand broke into applause as soon as they caught 
a glimpse of the new defender of the South. Seems he is appr ciated 
in Washington 

Iie voted and spoke against the so-called antilynching bill, which 
proposed to penalize ali the innocent people in any county through 
which the lynching party might pass. While deprecating the crime of 
lynching, he protested against this insincere effort to humiliate the 
South for political purposes. 

Ile established free mail delivery in College Park and East Point, 
and finaliy secured the opening of the old Newton Road through 


b had been closed ever since the war and which had 
beer d four times by the War Department. 

He aiso established new post offices at Morgan Falls and Brookhaven. 
And after a petition of several thousand requesting a substation in the 
Atlanta Arcade had been turned down by the Post Office Department, 
Mr. Ursuaw went to Washington during the vacation of 
reopened the case and established the Arcade post office, the largest 


Camp Jesup, whi 


rofirs 
retu 


Congress, 


substation in the South, doing last year over $400,000 worth of busi- 
ness——more than the city of Macon. 

Ife introduced a bill to establish a branch of the farm loan bank in 
the capital of every State, so as to not make it necessary for Georgians 


to go to Columbia, 8S. C., to transact farm-loan business, this bill receiv- 
ing enthusiastic indorsement from Congressman CHARLES H. BRAND, 


of the Con 


if 


mittee on Banking and Currency. 
the s win the next House. 
He tax-reduction measure that has been brought 


before Congress by the Ways and Means Committee, giving active sup- 


Real prospect for passage 
Democrat 


has voted for every 


port the Democratic contention which forced the famous compro- 
mise revenue bill in the iast Congress. 

Ite prevented the deportation of the worthy sister of Pete Angelos, 
the former patriotic editor of the Greek-American Herald, one of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s confidential scouts, when her home town and family 
had been wiped out by Turks and return to Turkey would have been 
worse than death. 

Hle also prevented the deportation of the widowed sister of Jacob 
Curlatt, whose husband had been shot down by Russian bandits and 
whose return to Russia, with her infant child, would have brought 


barbarous cruelties upon her. Secretary of Labor James J. Davis made 
au special dispensation in favor of this unfortunate Hebrew woman. 

He secured through the State Departnrent every possible courtesy in 
Engiand for Dr. Thornwelt Jacobs, and Doctor Jacobs openly thanked 
Congressman Upsuaw for his efficient service at the banquet in honor 


of the Oglethorpe president at the Capital City Club. Among other 
things, Doctor Jacobs declared: “ Our Congressman has proven himself 


strongest where he was first thought to be weakest, and he is known asa 
‘go-vetter’ after official business in Washington.” 

ile with J. Carroll Latimer in a fact-finding 
investigation, which resulted in an order from Washington for digging 
2 sewer from Hospital 48 to protect the lake of the Capital City Club. 

Ile stopped the efforts of certain prejudiced officials to declare surplus 
Miss Helen Wheeler, for seven years an expert stenographer and office 
woman at Hospital 48; and she is now on the job at that hospital, 
testifying to the truth of Congressman UPSHAW's long and successful 
tight. 

After a month of bard fighting in Washington he secured for McTyerre 
Lewis, of Dr. Waiker Lewis, former pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, over $4,000 due to this brave, suffering war vet- 
eran; he secured a like amount for the afflicted son of “ Uncle Billie” 


cooperated personally 


son 
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Sills, veteran street-car conductor; and this is only a sample of similar 
work in several hundred cases of worthy ex-service men for whom com- 
pensation, hospitalization, and vocational training were secured by per- 
sistent personal attention after all other efforts through usual channels 
had failed. 

At the request of a committee of the Atlanta Federations of Woman's 
Clubs he went before General Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
in Washington, and demanded in the name of 15,000 club women of 
Ailanta that the negro patients should be removed from Hospital 48 to 
the negro hospital at Tuskegee, so as to avoid threatened racial trouble. 
Although efforts through other channels had failed for several months, 
these negroes were wemoved in less than 30 days after the committee 
from the Woman’s Club put the case in Congressman UpsHaw’s hands 
and the order given that no other negro patient should ever again be 
placed in a white hospital in Georgia, This required some influence. 

After J. Howell Green, of DeKalb, and Hollins Randolph, president of 
the Stone Mountain Memorial Association, had tried through usual 
channels to get the Federal and State highway departments to complete 
the rough and exasperating piece of road between the town of Stone 
Mountain and the Confederate memorial, the case was placed in Con- 
gressman Upsiaw’'s hands; discovering the trouble, he made a special 
trio to Atlanta at his own expense, brought all interested parties 
together, and the contract was promptly let. The road is now nearing 
completion, This required shrewd handling and influence. 

When Governor Walker and the Stone Mountain Granite Corporation 
wrote Congressman UPSHAW, asking his influence in securing the Stone 
Mountain and Lithonia granite in the Arlington Memorial Bridge, he 
got busy and used his influence to help to land a contract for 
$207,000 for the basic part of the bridge. If the color of the Dekalb 
County granite had fit into the white color scheme of the Lincoln 
Memorial the contract for a million dollars could have been secured. 

After President Harding’s message to Congress declaring that the 
violation of our prohibition law is the most demoralizing factor in our 
American life, and announcing that he had called to the White House 
a conference of governors on the subject of law enforcement, Con- 
gressman UpsHaw made a brief but fearless speech that startled 
Congress and the Nation and went around the world, declaring, among 
other things: 

“If these governors, Congressmen, Senators, Cabinet officers, and 
judges want to get anywhere with prohibition enforcement let them 
remember the words of the immortal Sam Jones, ‘If you want to 
reform the world begin on yourself, and you will have one rascal out 


of the way.” 


This fight for sober leadership started the investigation of “ leaking 
embassies, legations,” and other “ high-life” places in Washington, 
which investigations reached their tentacles so closely into the “ high 
financing’ and graft of the “high-ups” that the world was shocked 
with the disclosures made, Several of these are R sewed the penalty. 
Does your knowledge of Mr. Upsmaw’s opponents make you believe that 
either of them would have had the strength of character to make the 
exposures and the demands for sober officials on the floor of Congress 
that Mr. UpsHAw made? 

And when President 
speech in Denver, Raymond Clapper, brilliant correspondent of The 
United News in Washington, declared in a widely published story, 
“This utterance and position of President Harding is the climax of 
Representative UPSHAW’s fight for sober leadership.” And ‘the Literary 
Digest, after reviewing our Congressman’s fight in its nation-wide 
aspects, declared, “To Congressman UpsHaAw belongs the credit of 
awakening the conscience of America on the question of sober officials.” 

These are only an outline of the many practical official acts which 
Congressman Upsuaw has performed for his constituents. His files 
show several thousand who have gone to him and received from him 
prompt, official service—passports expedited, discharges from Navy and 
Army secured by every conceivable effort—and yet his opponents say, 
* UpsHaw has done nothing.” 

* - * 


Harding made his famous “ water-wagon ” 


* * 
WHAT OTHERS 


* * 


SAY 


Congressman James Byrnes, of South Carolina, a leader on the 
Agricultural Committee, said: “As an illustration of Congressman 
UpsHaw’s strong personal influence in the House, I saw him go over 
on the Republican side and capture enough votes to save a boll-weevil 
appropriation which had been voted down in committee. It was a 
wonderful tribute to his tact, energy, and influence.” 

Paul F. Callahan, formerly editor of The Dekalb New Era, Decatur, 
Ga., who has been in Washington for several days, said: “I have kept 
in close touch with affairs on Capitol Hill, and I have never known a 
Representative, in so short a time, to equal Congressman UpsHaw in 
winning the respect of his colleagues and in getting results for his 
constituents.” 

Congressman JosrerH Byrwns, of Tennessee, said: “The new chap- 
lain’s home at the Federal prison in Atlanta is now going, purely as 
the result of Upsnaw’s personal standing with the Committee on 
Appropriations. They had determined to cut to the bone on new appro- 
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priations, but UpsmHaw got them to reopen the case, and one of the | 


committee remarked that he did not know another man in Congress 
who would have been able to win such a victory.” 

Thomas P. Hickman, vice president Franklin National Bank, to Col. 
J. C. Woodward, president G. M. A., College Park: “ Yuur Congressman 
is reflecting honor on the State of Georgia. Congressman UpsHaw is 


best loved man the South has sent to Congress during my 23 years in 
Washington.” ‘ 

He has made good—he never betrayed a trust. 

He has worked hard for his constituents, regardless of 
station. 

For evidence of his promptness and efficiency, ask those whom he has 
officially served. 

~ +e 7 > 7 * * 


creed or 


PROTECTING SUNDAY IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the bill which I introduced 
at the beginning of this Congress to provide Sunday as a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia was accorded most extensive 
hearings and was veported favorably by a vote of 2 to 1 by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia The subcommittee made its report to the full com- 
mittee only a few days befére the adjournment of Congress, 
but in the rush incident to the closing days of the session no 
final action was taken, 

I purpose reintroducing the bill as soon as Congress convenes 
next December and am very hopeful of its passage. 

The enemies of Sunday observance are, and will continue 
very active in their fight and the friends of Sunday legislation 
can not afford to be less alert. I feel that the good citizens 
of Washington and the Nation should make the Nation’s Capi- 
tal not only a city beautiful but a city of righteousness. 

Those opposing Sunday legislation are extremely busy wiring, 
writing, and petitioning Members of the House, the Senators, 
and members of the various committees objecting to the passage 
of any sort of a Sunday law for the District of Columbia. It 
is therefore quite proper for those who favor Sunday legislation 
to see their Representatives, if possible, and urge upon them the 
necessity of a Sunday law in the Nation’s Capital. If you can 
not see your Congressman or Senator personally, then be sure 
and write or wire him. This is fair to him. He represents you 
and desires to serve you and wants to know how you feel about 
various matters. If he does not hear from you, he may decide 
that you do not care about the matter and may let the tele- 
gram or letter from some one who does not live in his State 
or district influence him to vote against providing a Sunday 
law in the Nation’s Capital. 

The city of Washington is, and should be, looked to as a 
model for the rest of the country. It should be a model of 
righteousness rather than a Sodom of ungodliness. The disre- 
gard for law and the opposition to decent regulation here is 
being felt throughout the length and breadth of our country. 
No wonder there is a crime wave among the young manhood 
and womanhood of our Nation. Many suggest that the parents 
are losing control over their children and that parental influ- 
ence for good should be strengthened. But, pray, how is this 
to be done, with the movies, theaters, magazines, press, many 
of the schools and even some of the churches derelict in their 
duty and struggling hard to drag the youth away from father 
and mother and into lives of sin and crinie. These forces are 
tearing down all the splendid work of the parents and oft- 
times secure even the help of the parents in their crusade 
against law, decent regulations, governmental authority, the 
Bible and the God of our Fathers. Is it any wonder that chil- 
dren are becoming criminals? Can muddy water be poured into 
clear without the clear water becoming foul? Can the slush, dirt, 
and filth of the movies, theaters, magazines, the press, and of 
ungodly men and women in the schools, churches, and elsewhere 
be poured into the clear stream of innocent childhood without 
producing criminal young men and women, and eventually a 
debauched manhood and womanhood? Can men be so ignorant 
or so unpatriotic as to injure our children and not know they 
are striking at the country’s foundation and that they them- 
selves are the vilest of traitors? 

Corrupt the children and you corrupt all. Unless our chil- 
fren have high ideals our jury system will fail, our lawmakers 
become corrupt, our officials purchaseable, and our Government 
a failure. We can only save our Nation by saving our insti- 
tutions, our great principles, and our noble citizenship, and we 
can only save these by saving our children. 
the children by teaching them obedience to law, respect for con- 
stituted authority, and love for humanity and humanity’s God. 
The fathers and mothers can neither save their children nor 
themselves from lives of sin and crime with the opposition 
which is now prevalent on every side. I feel that a reasonable 
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cording to the dictates of his or her own conscience. 
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Sunday law, properly enforced in the Nation's Capital, is in 
accordance with the best interest of the children of the city of 
Washington and the whole country, and will inure to the benefit 
of the whole Nation. 


It is urged that Sunday laws are ancient: so is the 


sible, 


| our Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
the most tireless worker for his constituents I have ever seen, and the | 


principles upon which our Government is founded. 

The great fight on Sunday laws is not in behalf of our ehil- 
dren and a better citizenship, but is in behalf of selfish purposes, 
financial interests, and the desire of some to destroy Sunday 
as a day of rest and worship. No one can sucessfully contend 
that the observance of Sunday as a day of rest and worship 
will not help the fathers and mothers instill in the children 
respect for law and constituted authority, and thus create a 
greater citizenship and a more noble people. 

It is urged that my bill to protect Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia should not pass because it is a 
religious measure. I am thoroughly convinced that it does 
not infringe any right of religious freedom guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution. Its opponents would be delighted if it 
did, for then if enacted it could be promptly set aside by the 
Surreme Court. The bill does not seek to force anyone to be 
religious or to deprive anyone of the right to worship God ae- 
It really 
provides for a greater freedom of religion. Most people do not 
understand that religious liberty means the infliction on the 
public of the profanity of the pool room, the vulgarity of the 


| modern movie or theater, and the obscenity of the ordinary 


dance hall on every Sunday in the year. 

I realize that religious sentiments of a person ofttimes enter 
into his action not only in regard to bills like mine, but in 
regard to many bills—in fact, into his entire course in life. 


| Most Members of Congress are led in their support of measures 


We can only save | 


by their higher and better natures rather than by their lower 
and baser selves. Their higher and better selves are the net 
results of many influences, such as proper parental training, 
meral education at home, in school, at church, and so forth. 
So I am convinced that most of our splendid civilization, noble 
institutions, and great fundamental laws and principles of gov- 
ernment are the results of religious influences. The support of 
these influences should recommend a bill or law rather than 
condemn it. 

I am anxious for the best that is within me to dominate in 
all matters, whether legislative or otherwise, rather than my 
weaker, baser self. 

It is true that a large part of the opposition to my bill to 
provide a Sunday law for the District of Columbia comes from 
people prompted by religious motives or antireligious motives. 
Some oppose the bill because they do not believe Sunday is the 
true Sabbath. Others oppose the bill because they do not believe 
in any Sabbath and furthermore believe the Bible is untrue 
and that there is no God. Others oppose the bil! because to 
them money is the all-dominating force. Others fight the meas 
ure bitterly because they would like to destroy the Sunday as 
a day of rest and also because they see in its desecration a 
financially profitable advantage for them. 

The bill is not at all objectionable as a religious measure or 
as being at variance with our traditions or Constitution. It is 
true that its entire support comes from those that believe in the 
Bible and in the existence of a supreme architect of the uni- 
verse. It is likewise true that probably every infidel in the 
country opposes the bill. Every infidel that testified at the hear- 
ings was loud in his opposition to the bill and in his demands 
for nothing that would in any way recognize the Bible or the 
existence of the Father Almighty. 

For my part I am willing and glad to line up with those that 
believe in God. I have no patience with those who talk about 
religious freedom and yet do not believe in religion or a supreme 
being. We can not go far wrong if we fight shoulder to shoulder 
with those who believe in the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish very much for the Congress and the 
country to have the benefit of a splendid statement of Dr, R. H. 
Martin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., which is as follows: 


COMMERCIALIZED AMUSEMENT 


By Rev. R. H. Martin, D. D., director of the Bureau of Sabbath Obsery 
ance of the Department of Moral Welfare of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, United 
Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INTEREST AND THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 


States of America, 

There is an institution which our forefathers built into the founda 
tion and superstructure of our Republic which is vitally related to the 
welfare both of our people and institutions. It is the institution of the 
Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, more commonly called Sunday. Its 
great purposes are rest, religious education, and worship. 


Se eS 
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What an inestimable blessing this institution is te the poor and | 


to the laborin lasses! Lowell said, “He who ordained the Sabbath 
loves the poor.’ Henry George said, ** Moses was the first labor re- 
former dl chief labor reform was the fourth commandment.” What | 
boon this day is to our business men, giving them relicf from the 
rush and drive of business of the other six days of the week. It is the 
d of the week for the home, giving its members opportunity 

or the fellowship of home life. It is the one day of the church's 
pportunity, It bas been said that without this day the church would 
not be ble to maintain her visable organization in the world. Of its 
blessings to the Nation Lloyd-George said, “ This Sunday question is 


not merely a religfous one; it is a question of the permanence of our 
free institutions and the stability of the Nation.” Justice McLean, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States said, “ Where there is no Chris- 
tinn Sabbath there is no Christian morality ; without it free institutions 
eun not long endure.” Of its value to civilization Henry Ward Beecher 
suid. “I think that it can be*shown that an abiding civilization has 
always gene with the Christian Sabbath and I believe it always will go 
with 

rhis institution has always had its enemies, Selfish and short-sighted 
persons and interests have sought to destroy it or to so change its char- 
acter that it could be used to promote their selfish ends, Never were 
iis enemies more numerous and aggressive than at present. 
COMMERCIALIZED AMUSEMENT INTERESTS—THBE GREATEST FOE OF THE 

SABBATH 


Ilaving investigated and studied the situation in the United States 
for a number of years, the writer has come to the settled conviction 
that the commercialized amuscment and sport interests are the most 
outstanding and dangerous foe of this institution in America, 

It used to be that the American people largely provided their own 
recreations and amusements. Of late, the entertaining and amusing of 
the people has become a business, a gigantic and highly commercialized 
business. Hundreds of millions of dollars are made every year by those 
engaged in this business. A high authority in moviedom recently an- 
nounced that the 20,000 motion-picture houses in the United States col- 
lected in box receipts from the American people in the year 1925, 
$1,000,000,000. More and more this commercialized amusement busi- 
ness is going into the hands of a few great corporations of tremendous 
wealth and power, rivaling such corporations as Standard Oil and 
United States Steel. It is said that at least 85 per cent of the movie 
industry is either owned or practically controlled by considerably less 
than a dozen men. 


THE COMMERCIALIZED AMUSEMENT INTERESTS OUT TO CAPTURE THE 
SABBATH 

For some time these interests have had a covetous eye upon the 
Sabbath Throughout America the vast majority of our people are 
free on this day from the labor and business which so largely engage 
them on the other days of the week. This release of the people from 
toil affords these interests their greatest opportunity for crowding their 
places of amusement and making the Lord’s Day the golden harvest day 
for them, if they can only break in upon the rest and sacredness of the 
day with their business. Success here would mean hundreds of mil- 
lions, if not billions, to their business. For this reason they favor a 
“yellow Sunday ” as against what they call a “ blue Sunday.” 

The temptation was greater than they could withstand. So these 
commercialized amusement interests, those conducting the motion pic- 
ture and theatrical, the base ball, public dancing, outdoor park and 
amusement, boxing and prize-fighting business, and other similar busi- 
nesses, set out upon a campaign to take over the Sabbath Day and 
make it the big day of the week for their business. The campaign be- 
gan in an organized way about seven years ago, and has been carried 
forward with unabating vigor up to the present time. 

CAMOUFLAGING THE ISSUE 

Knowing that they would be strongly opposed by Christian and patri- 
otic forces and that their purpose was selfish, they realized that they 
must camouflage the issue, To turn attention away from their money- 
making motives and cast discredit upon those who would oppose them, 
they set out upon a campaign of misrepresentation, ridicule, and abuse. 
They caricatured and misrepresented the Pilgrim Fathers, to whom, more 
than any others, we owe this Republic, with its liberty and freedom. 
They sent out over the country statements to the effect that they had 
laws “ which forbade a man to kiss his wife on Sunday,” the far-famed 

blue laws” of Connecticut, which, the historian Fiske states, were the 
fabrication of a renegade Tory who wanted to discredit the New Eng- 

d Colonies in England. Then they heralded over the country that 
the present-day “reformers” who opposed them were out to bring 
back a puritanical Sunday throughout America, that they were en- 
deavoring to secure the enactment of Sunday laws that would stop 
railroad trains and street cars, close restaurants, and shut things up so 
tight that about all a person could do on Sunday was to go to church 


and breathe 
I have access to the trade magazines of the motion-picture industry, 


to the Film Daily, the Exhibitor's Herald, the Moving Picture World, 
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the Exhibitor's Trade Review (now the Exhibitor's Daily Review), and 
to iiterature put out by, other organizations fighting for an “ open 
Sunday.” From these | have eollected some of the names and state- 
ments they use, which show how they ridicule and misrepresent both 
the Sabbath laws and those who seek to maintain them. ’ 


CONTEMPTUOUS TERMS APPLIED TO SUNDAY LAWS 


The following are culled largely from motion-picture magazines of the 
last two years: 

“Tyrannical blue laws,” “blue Sunday bill,” “Sunday gag Dill,” 
“bluer than indigo bill,” “ obnoxious,” “ obsolete,” “ antiquated,” “ in- 
tolerant in the full sense of the word,” “ Sabbath whiskers,” “as obso- 
lete as the dodo,” “the most ridiculous and antiquated law on our stat- 
ute book,” “blue laws that should be relegated to the ash can along 
with horse cars, hoopskirts, and mustache cups,” “a law which pro 
hibits almost everything but breathing,” “a law written on our statute 
book so long ago that it was considered time and the mosquitoes had 
obliterated its legibility.” 


THEIR MISREPRESENTATION OF PROPOSED SUNDAY LEGISLATION 


In their attempts to prejudice the people against all attempts to 
strengthen existing Sabbath laws so as to prevent the commercializa- 
tion of the day, they do not hesitate to misrepresent the provisions of 
the proposed laws, and to give the impression that they would prevent 
many things which every one admits are necessary and proper on 
this day. 

In the 1925 session of the Indiana Legislature Representative Kis- 
singer introduced a bill covering more specifically only about what the 
Indiana law already forbade under more general terms, increasing 
the penalty for its violation and making it less difficult to enforce its 
provisions especially against commercialized Sunday amusements. The 
Moving Picture World of February 7, 1925, says: “The Kissinger 
Blue Sunday bill would make it a crime to do almost everything but 
sleep on the Sabbath.” 

A reasonabie bill to stop the commercialism of the Sabbath in New 
York State was before the legislature of that State in 1925. Of this 
bill the same magazine issue February 14, 1925, says: 

“ Back to the days of the Puritans and a step farther. If you should 
die in New York after September 1 and sorrowing relatives should 
decide to hold your funeral on Sunday, well and good. Perhaps if a 
bill introduced into the legislature were passed and signed by the 
governor, you would be perfectly willing to have your funeral occur on 
Sunday, or in fact any other day of the week, for in death there would 
be no sting.”” Enumerating things the bill would prohibit the article 
continues : 

“Framers of the bill, however, would permit persons to live on 
Sunday, that is if they could stand things as the Lord’s Day Alliance 
would have it. Or if they didn’t like it they would still have the right 
to die. Meals could be served on Sundays and milk might also be sold 
as well as drugs and medicines and surgical instruments. The height 
of one’s enjoyment on Sunday might be to buy a glass of milk, or if he 
had a little more money left to spend be might go on a veritable tear 
and buy a surgical instrument.” 

In connection with the hearings on the Lankford Sunday rest bill for 
the District of Columbia last year, the daily press joined with the 
magazines of these industries in misrepresenting the provisions of this 
bill. So great was this misrepresentation that it became a subject of 
discussion in the subjudiciary of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia which conducted the hearings. Several members of the com- 
mittee criticized the newspapers for their misrepresentation of the pro- 
visions of the bill, Judge Gilbert going so far as to say: “ This is the 
first time I have ever criticized the press * * * but it is subject, in 
my humble opinion, to very severe censure for misleading the people as 
to what the bill provides.” 

CONTEMPTUOUS TERMS APPLIED TO THOSE WHO OPPOSE COMMERCIALIZED 
SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS 

As examples showing the respect, magnanimity, and Christian courtesy 
of these interests toward those who oppose them the following, gathered 
from the motion-picture magazines, where they are applied to opponents 
of a commercialized Sunday, are humbly submitted: 

“ Fanatics,” “ blues,” “ blue-law folk,” “ blue-law fanatics,” “ fa- 
natical reformers,” “ blue noses,” “ bigotry lobbyists,’ spokesman for 
a puritanical observance of Sunday in the District of Columbia,” 


* 4 


MISREPRESENTATION OF THOSE WHO OPPOSE THEM 

The writer was present at a recent hearing on the Lankford Sunday 
rest bill in Washington. Some trouble arose between members of the 
committee and those who were opposing the bill which resulted in some 
acrimonious discussion and turmoil. The proponents of the bill, those 
against the commercialized amusement interests, however, had no part 
whatever in this except that one of them, who only sought to aid in 
preventing further trouble, intervened. Yet one would be leq to con- 
clude from reading the account of the hearing in the motion-picture mag- 
azine, the Exhibitor's Herald, that the proponents of the bill were 
a bunch of wild desperadoes who had gone to Washington to put the 
bill through by a show of force. It says: 
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“The ‘bigotry lobby’ In Congress won its first round when the 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives voted to report favorably on the amended Lankford 
‘district “blue law” bill’ * * * 

“No more shameful and violent scenes have been witnessed in Con- 
gress in recent years than those attending the hearings. The spirit of 
fanaticism saturated the very atmosphere * * * the whole day up 
to midnight was characterized by rancor and disorder * * * the 
venom and malice of the sinister figures dominant in the Lord’s Day 
Alliance participation was especially evident, * * * a day marred 
by disorder and ruffianism of champions of blue laws.” 

BREAKING DOWN SABBATH LAWS AND SENTIMENT AGAINST SUNDAY 
MERCIALIZED AMUSEMENTS 


com- 


Two things stand in the way of these interests attaining their goal— 
the Sabbath laws and the sentiment against commercialized Sunday 
imusements. 

Forty-four of the forty-eight States of the Union (forty-seven if 
three with very weak laws are counted) have Sabbath laws. Only the 
State of California and the District of Columbia are without such laws. 
I have recently made a study of these laws in relation to commer- 
cialized Suiday amusements. While there are a very few States in 
which the Sabbath law is stated in general terms where I have not 
been abie to find Supreme Court decisions interpreting the law in rela- 
tion to these amusements, in neariy every State the findings as stated 
below are without question correct, 


SABBATH LAWS RE SUNDAY MOVIES 


The laws of the following 30 States prohibit commercialized Sun- 
day movies: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
The laws of 16 of these States also prohibit noncommercialized Sun- 
day movies. These 30 States have a population of 76,000,000. 

The laws of Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, and Idaho grant 
local option to cities and towns on Sunday movies. Their population 
is 13,750,000. 

While the State laws of the remaining 14 States and of the 
District of Columbia contain no prohibition of Sunday movies, many 
towns and cities in these States have enacted local ordinances against 
Sunday movies which the courts in test cases have declared to be 
constitutional. The population of these States is 24,000,000. 

The laws of the 30 States mentioned above#together with those 
of New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, prohibit commercialized 
Sunday theatrical performances. Seventeen of them also noncommer- 
cialized Sunday performances. 


SABBATH LAWS RE SUNDAY BASEBALL 


The laws of the following 23 States prohibit commercialized Sunday 
baseball: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. The laws of 15 of these States also prohibit noncommercialized 
Sunday baseball. 

The laws of 4 States grant local option on Sunday baseball: Con- 
necticut, New York, Nebraska, and Rhode Island. 

The laws of the 21 remaining States and the District of Columbia 
permit commercialized Sunday baseball. 

There is ample proof that these interests, especially the motion- 
picture interests, are engaged in a campaign, both educational and 
legislative, to break down these laws which prohibit them from oper- 
ating throughout the greater part of America on the Lord’s Day, and 
also the sentiment against Sunday amusements. As evidence of this 
we submit the following: 

Under the heading “ The Sunday closing evil—and how to combat 
it” a two-page article appeared in the January 3, 1925, issue of the 
Exhibitor’s Trade Review, which calls itself the “ business magazine 
of the motion-picture industry.” This article outlines a comprehensive 
and subtle campaign for Sunday opening. A few extracts follow: 

“Many exhibitors are being faced with the terrifying problem of 
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but the prestige gained from these presentations should embed him so 
deeply in the hearts of the townfolks that it should take a tremendous 
effort on the part of the ‘ blue-law folks’ to get a feeble footing. 

“2. It is also good to bear in mind that besides enlisting the friend- 
ship of the local civic organizations by cooperating with them in pre 
senting Saturday or Sunday morning shows for the kiddies or orphans, 
it is well to know that such sects as the Seventh Day Adventists, the 
Jews and the Universalists are in full sympathy with you against 
Sunday closing. They, it is highly probable, will in most cases gladly 
lend you assistance and little time should be lost in enlisting their aid. 
* * * This is just an idea of what such sacts mean and the stronger 
they are in the town the better chance one has of defeating ‘ the biue- 
law crowd.’ 

“3. In certain parts of Connecticut years ago the communities were 


whether they wanted Sunday theaters. So the theaters 


| opened their doors on Sunday nights and admitted the townsfolk free, 


obtaining some of their expenses by the use of collection boxes. This 
was continued over a period of a year or more and at the end of that 
period the people had been educated in the natural order of events in 
desiring Sunday night entertainments, 
making Sunday opening legal.” 

“4. In other parts of the country the exhibitors have 
stay closed, bringing their caSe and grievances to court. 

* Be prepared, and when the time comes use each and every weapon 
at your disposal with vim and vigor.” 


Thus a law was easily passed 


refused to 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF MOTION PICTURE THEATER OWNERS 
OUTLINES CSMPAIGN FOR SUNDAY OPENING 


OF AMERICA 


It is a most significant fact that M. J. O'Toole, president of the 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of America, in his annual report to the 


national convention of this organization, held in Milwaukee, Wis., in 
May, 1925, gave 900 words to reporting on the “Sunday opening 


move.’ Extracts frem this report follow: 

“In the matter of Sunday opening, substantial advances have been 
made in bringing the people generally to a more sensible view of this 
situation.” * * * 

“ Theater owners can readily generate a sentiment favorable to Sun- 
day shows by popularizing their theaters and themselves through com- 
munity service. Where one gives to the community in time and service, 
return favors, may be expected. Hence, in several territories, where 
they are now seeking to open the theaters on Sunday, preliminary serv- 
ice campaigns are under way * * *,” 

“In Ohio special moves were made to bring about a more extended 
opening of the theaters on Sunday. Conferences were held in which 


your national president participated for the purpose of devising a plan 


closing their doors as tight as a drum on Sundays, simply because cer- | 


tain organizations, whether they be church or civic, feel that enter- 
tainmernt should be banned on the Sabbath. * * * 
individually, has a few weapons, beside the aid of his theater owners’ 
associations, to use in fighting this ‘ brain-child’ of fanaticism. 

“1. Very good advice has come from fellow exhibitors and organiza- 
tion heads among which making yourself as friendly as possible stands 
at the head of the list. Churches, schools, libraries, and other com- 
munity properties, at regular intervals, become showman and present 
nontheatrical programs and quite often regular film productions. Wise 
is the showman who will offer to manage these shows, presenting to his 
community his superior knowledge of showmanship. He can not only 
make it financially profitable for the church or the school and himself 


The exhibitor, | 


| 


so to amend the Ohio statutes as to give such city and town local 
option on the Sunday shows proposition. 

“Your national president outlined a course of procedure for theater 
owners in Ohio which met their approval tn this connection. It compre- 
hended intensive public-service activities on the part of the theater 
owners.” 

. * * * © * > 

“We pointed out where the cooperation of all the labor bodies in the 
State, especially the United Mine Workers, could be obtained and how 
all or nearly all of the newspapers could be brought into line to sustain 
the movements of the theater owners.” 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF THESE INTERESTS AGAINST SABBATH LAWS 


There is ample evidence of extensive political activity by these inter- 
ests in opposition to Sabbath laws. 

The general secretary of the Lord's Day Alliance of the United 
States, Dr. H. L. Bowlby, informs me that his organization has knowl- 
edge of 150 bills which the motion-picture industry has had introduced 
into State legislatures within the past seven years to legalize Sunday 
movies. 

HOW TO GET SUNDAY MOVIES IN OHIO 

In an article in Exhibitor’s Trade Review on “What'll you do 
about Sunday,” the late Sam Bullock, for many years field secretary 
of the Ohio motion-picture theater owners, tells local exhibitors what 
they must do to get rid of the law which prohibits them from giving 
Sunday shows in that State. 

“There is only one way to make legal the exhibition of motion pic- 
tures on Sunday and that is by individual exhibitor appeal to al! State 
legislative candidates, followed where 
patrons to force the issue. 

“The exhibitor is really the spokesman for his patrons. He 
with his investment at stake, take the troubk 


necessary by slide appeals to 
should, 


to personally interview 


the representative and senator candidates on both tickets. The per- 
sonal touch is necessary. 

* Exhibitors must take matters quietly into their own hands and 
where candidates deny their request they must promptly carry the 
appeal to patrons on the screens and the results will surprise you 
without mortgaging your screens to any one. 

“A simple slide—‘ Patrons in favor of a local option law for Sun 
day exhibitions will please sign a petition in the lobby "—will prove 


wonderfully effective with misinformed and uninformed statesmen.” 


Seated 
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WHO OPPOSED THE LANKFORD SUNDAY REST BILL FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Most people throughout the United States are surprised when they 
are told that at the Capital of our Nation there is no law to protect 
the Lord’s Day; that there are few spots in America where there is 
more public Sabbath desecration than at Washington; that it is the big 
day of the week for commercialized amusements In the Capital City 
of what the Supreme Court of the United States says is “a Christian 
Nation.” 

Recently Mr. Brylawski, operator of the Earle Theater, of Washing- 
ton, stated that “ the average attendance at the Washington theaters on 
a winter Sunday was from 66,000 to 65,000 people and that this was 25 
per cent of the business done during the entire week.” Our people are 
just as surprised when told that they are responsible for this condition, 
because Congress governs the District of Columbia, and its Members 
are chosen not by the people of the District but by the people of the 48 
States. . 

For the last year a bill has been before Congress to secure a reason- 
able protection of the Lord’s day in the District of Columbia. It was 
introduced by Mr. LANKForpD, ef Georgia, and is known as the Lankford 
Sunday rest bill, H. R. 10311. It is a very reasonable bill, being more 
liberal in its provisions than the Sabbath laws of a majority of the 
States. The bill would prohibit all commercialized Sunday amuse- 
meuts and sports. Who have been the most strenuous opponents of this 
bill? Excepting the Seventh Day Adventists, the chief end of whose 
existence seems to be to fight all kinds of Sabbath laws, the commer- 
cialized amusement interests. 

PROTEST OF MOTION PICTURE THEATER OWNERS OF AMBRICA 


R. F. Woodhull, president of the Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, appeared before the subjudiciary of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which conducted some 12 hearings on this bill, 
in opposition to it. He stated that telegrams from theater owners 
throughout the country had come to him urging him to oppose the bill; 
that because Washington was a pivotal point, and what was done there 
would establish a precedent throughout the country, at the national 
convention of his organization a resolution was adopted that any effort 
to close the theaters in the District of Columbia be combated. “ So 
I am here to-day to register a protest against the passage of this 
bill in the name of the Motion Picture Theater Owners of America and 
the retailers of motion pictures,” 


PROTEST OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMUSEMENT PARKS 


Frank M. Darling, of New York, president of the National Association 
of Amusement Parks, appeared before this committee and protested 
against the bill on behalf of this organization. He stated this associa- 
tion had 1,000 active members and an invested capitalization in amusc- 
ment parks of over half a billion dollars. His association, he said, 
“would fight to the last ditch against anything that is to prohibit the 
laboring man from having his wholesome amusement on Sunday.” 

PROTEST OF ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO BLUE LAWS 

Four representatives of the Association Opposed to the Blue Laws 
appeared before the committee against this bill. Evidently there is a 
very close cooperation between this organization and the motion-picture 
industry. The Exhibitor’s Herald of December 4, 1926, contains an 
account of the organization and work of this association. It was 
organized in Washington, D. C., July 6, 1925, and later incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, and already has national 
committeemen in a good number of States. It sends its representatives 
up and down the country to aid in local contests for Sunday opening, 
and recently sent its representatives throughout the South to put on 
Sunday movies and Sunday baseball games in States where the law 
clearly prohibits them. The article is careful to state that none of 
the members of the association “owns or manages theaters or has any 
stock in theaters,’ but it does not say that they do not receive financial 
support from the theatrical interests. 

Representatives of the organized baseball interests also appeared 
before the committee opposing the bill. 


COMPARATIVE FAILURE TO REPEAL LAWS AGAINST COMMERCIALIZED 
SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS 


Notwithstanding all this political activity and this propaganda, these 
interests have had but little success in breaking down our Sabbath laws. 
Of the 150 bills introduced into State legislatures to legalize commer- 
cialized Sunday motion-picture shows, I know of only three that have 
been enacted into law—the bills to secure local option on Sunday 
movies in Connecticut and Rhode Island and the repeal of the amuse- 
ment section of the Utah Sabbath law. On the other hand, in 1923, 
Tennessee enacted a law specifically prohibiting commercialized Sunday 
movies. The efforts to legalize Sunday baseball have met with more 
success, but in 1923 laws prohibiting Sunday public. dancing were 
enacted in Georgia and North Dakota. 


DISREGARD OF LAWS THEY CAN NOT REPEAL 


Failing, as these interests in large measures have failed, to secure the 
repeal of these laws, wherever possible they have trampled them under- 
foot. This is not true of all those engaged in the amusement busi- 
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ness, but it is largely true of them as a whole and especially of the 
great corporations which so largely dominate the amusement business. 
Where the sentiment for these laws is not strong, as in some of our 
large cities, they do what the bootleggers do with reference to the 
prohibition law—pay no attention to it. Where the sentiment is 
stronger, they often defy the law and attempt to defeat it by taking 
advantage of the technicalities of the law and resorting to tedious and 
expensive court procedure. Out of many cases that might be cited in 
proof of this, the following are selected as characteristic: 

In Ohio, where the supreme court has given decisions making it 
clear that the law of the State prohibits Sunday movies, in 36 of the 
88 counties of the State the movies are running on the Lord’s day. 

In Wisconsin, whose law prohibits “ dancing, public diversions, shows, 
and entertainments on the first day of the week” and whose supreme 
court ruled that this applied to theatrical and motion-picture shows, 
after the Motion Picture Exhibitors Association had failed in their 
efforts to repeal this law, this association held a meeting at which it 
was announced in the public press they declared their purpose to break 
down this law which interfered with them in conducting their business 
seven days a week. 

This information I have from the Rev. S. Paterson Todd, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Lord’s Day Alliance. A letter from him under date 
of March 2, 1927, gives an example of how they proceeded to carry out 
their purpose: 

“In a case for violating the Sunday closing law in Lancaster, Wis., 
lately, Robert Hess, attorney for the Wisconsin Motion Picture Exhib- 
itors Association, appeared for the defendant, a motion-picture operator 
at Plattesville, Wis., and made this statement in his address before the 
court, ‘We have a million dollars back of us to fight this case.” He 
was so insulting in his language toward some of the leading Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union women of the county, that he was com- 
pelled to ask for protection of the sheriff until train time. The Ex- 
hibitors Association found that this procedure was calculated to. produce 
enemies throughout the State, and so Mr. Hess was withdrawn from 
this form of service, and now we have evidence that they pay attorney 
fees for violators, selecting the attorney from the city where the vio- 
lation takes place.” 

Excepting the beotlegging industry, if there is a more lawless in- 
dustry in America than the commercialized amusement industry, the 
writer does not know what it is. 


THEY SHALL NOT PASS 


If these interests succeed in accomplishing their purpose, irrepa- 
rable injury will follgw. The Lord’s Day in America will become less 
and less a holy day and become more and more a holiday. It will 
cease to be dominantly a day for religion and become dominantly a 
day for pastimes and amusements. The stamp of the dollar will be 
written upon it. The American Christian Sabbath will be supplanted 
by the continental Sunday of Europe. The hallowed influence of a 
quiet, restful day dedicated to God and the spiritual life will be no 
more. The commercialized amusement interests will come into direct 
and powerful competition with those institutions upon which we rely 
to teach morals and religion and which function chiefly on the Sabbath 
Day, and their task in building and upholding the moral foundations 
of society upon which the Republic rests will become increasingly 
more difficult. 

I have such faith in God, such confidence in the future mission of 
my country, and in the common sense of the great body of our citizen- 
ship that I do not believe these things shall ever come to pass. 

In the dignity and strength of loyalty to their country and their 
Christian faith the Christian patriots of America will say to these 
interests, “You shall not pass.” 


How REPeL THE ATTACK OF THESE INTERESTS Uron THE SAPBATH 
I. TURN THE LIGHT UPON THEM 


Tell the Christian people of America who they are; how they have 
camouflaged the issue; disclose their real purpose; unmask their selfish- 
ness and greed; proclaim their anarchistic spirit in trampling under- 
foot laws they have failed to have repealed; show their contempt and 
ridicule of the founders of the Republic and of the church folk who 
oppose them; uncover their deceit in their “service campaigns” by 
which they try to spike church opposition to an open Sunday, and 
the defeat of these interests is assured. Some one has said that 
“p ublicity is the best Dutch Cleanser.” Let Christian leaders make a 
liberal use of it in this matter and a public sentiment will be created 
against these Interests which will bring about their defeat. 


ll, SHOW THEM TO BE SPECIAL PRIVILEGE INDUSTRIES 


Those engaged in practically every other line of business, except 
business regarded as a work of necessity on the Sabbath, are limited 
to six days a week in carrying op their business—by law, by common 
consent, and by their own choice. But those engaged in the amuse- 
ment business are not willing to be confined to six days in carrying 
on their business. They loudly demand the seventh day as well, 
and demand the repeal of the laws which prevent them from using 
this day for financial gain. In other words, they are demanding that 
they be made a “special privilege” industry, Are they fair in this? 
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Hither they should demand that all Sabbath laws be repealed and 

every kind of business be given full liberty to run seven days a week 

or else they should cease their demand to run their amusement business 

seven days a week. 

SHOW THE INSINCERITY OF THEIR PLEA FOR AN “ OPEN SUNDAY” FOR 
THE SAKE OF THE WORKINGMAN - 


In reading their literature and hearing them speak before legisia- 
tive committees on behalf of an open Sunday one would think they 
were actuated by deep concern ‘for the welfare of the workingmen 
and that profit for themselves was farthest from their thoughts. “ The 
workingman has no joy in life six days of the week, no opportunity 
for recreation and amusement. When Sunday comes we want to put 
on our amusements to bring joy and sunshine into the lives of the 
poor workingmen.” 

How much do they really care for the workingmen apart from 
gathering them in great crowds into their places of amusement and 
getting their money? They remind me of a man who went to Atlantic 
City to have a good time, leaving his wife and children at home. He 
found a place of amusement where you pay 10 cents for three baseballs 
to throw at the baby dolls. If you knock over one baby you get a 
quarter. This man threw away a dollar's worth but did not hit one 
baby doll. He went to his room in the hotel and wrote a letter home 
to his wife, telling her how “he missed the babies.”” There is just 
as much sincerity in what he said as in what these amusement interests 
say about the workingman. As I write, a motion-picture magazine is 
laid upon my desk in which there is an announcement that a bill is 
before a State legislature to prevent these amusement interests charg- 
ing an extra price for admission on Sunday. 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS MEAN 


If. 


SUNDAY LABOR FOR THE WORKINGMAN 


Commercialized Sunday amusements require Sunday labor. Open 
theaters and moving-picture houses on Sunday, the buildings have to be 
kept in order, tickets sold and collected, the moving-picture machine 
operated, the acting done; put on Sunday outdoor amusements—ieague 
baseball games, etc.—in addition to work required on the grounds, extra 
street cars and railroad trains will have to be run to get the people to 
and from these places. Who will do this work? The poor workingman! 
The stavery of seven-day toil for a vast number of workingmen is in- 
volved in a commercialized amusement Sunday. Not only these amuse- 
ment interests but others who are demanding an open Sunday should 
remember this. 


WORKINGMAN’S OPPORTUNITY FOR AMUSEMENT ON OTHER DAYS OF THE 
WEEK 
Is it true that the workingmen are denied the opportunity for 


amusements on other days of the week? In the last 15 years there 
has been a very material reduction in the hours of labor for the work- 
ingman throughout the country. A Government document was recently 
printed which shows this reduction in all the manufacturing trades. 
At least one-half of all those engaged in labor in these trades are now on 
a 48-hour week, or less, with a Saturday half holiday, and of late the 
demand is being made for a five-day labor week which would give Sat- 
urday in its entirety for recreation and amusement. The workingman 
has opportunity for recreation and amusement on other days than the 
Lord's Day. 

IV. SHOW 
THESE 
HAVE 


THE TRUE PURPOSE AND VALUE OF THE SABBATH LAWS WHICH 
INTERESTS RIDICULE AND DISREGARD AND WHICH OUR COURTS 
SUSTAINED WITH A UNANIMITY WHICH IS TRULY REMARKABLE 

In opposing these laws these interests say, “ You are trying to make 
people moral by law. This is futile; the only way to make people good 
is by getting the love of God into their hearts.” 

We are not trying to make people moral by law. What we are trying 
to do is to give them a fair chance to be moral by law. What is a gar- 
den fence for? Not to make the garden; the gardener does this. But to 
make the garden possible, to keep out the animals that would otherwise 
come in and destroy the tender plants. What are the dikes of Holland 
for? You know that Holland, with its beautiful scenery and fruitful 
fields, lies below the surface of the sea. They have built there great 
dikes which put their shoulders against the sea and prevent its waters 
from coming in to destroy Holland. Do the dikes make Holland? No; 
the Dutch do this. But the dikes make Holland possible. 

That is all these Sabbath laws do. They do not make the people go 
to church, or pray, or read their Bibles, but they do say to these 
greedy commercial interests, “ You stand back, and give the preacher, 
the Sunday-school teacher, and the Christian father and mother an 
opportunity on this day to teach the people the Bible, which will make 
them good.” 

As we travel the highways with their heavy traffic we are supposed 
to keep to our own side of the road. The other half is for the people 
traveling in the other direction. Most travelers keep to their own 
side. sjut now and again you meet those who are not satisfied with 
their own side, and they crowd over on your side and sometimes 
crowd you into the ditch. We have an ugly name for them. There 
are time hogs in America as well as road hogs. Not satisfied to 
make money six days in the week, they would crowd in on the other 
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day—the day for rest, home life, the church, and spiritual interests— 
and they would put the home and church and spiritual interests into 
the ditch that they may have the day for money-making. Shall 
not say to them, “ Keep on your own side of the road”? 


we 
PERSONAL LIBERTY AND SABBATH LAWS 

These interests demand the repeal of our Sabbath laws in the name 
of personal liberty. “If you church folk want to go to chureh on 
Sunday, go; but the people who want to go to the movies and the 
baseball games on Sunday have a right to have things. We 


demand an open Sunday for them and ourselves the name of 
personal liberty.” 


these 
in 
As I see it, just as we advance from barbarism toward civilization, 
we have to give up our “ personal liberty ’ whenever its exercise inter- 
feres with the rights of others or the general good. A man going 
down the crowded street, filled up on bootleg whisky, was swinging 
his arms about in the crowd. Some one said to him, “ You had better 
be careful; you are interfering with other people.” He replied, still 
swinging his arms around, “ This is a free country, and I propose to 
exercise my personal liberty.” “ You had better look out,” said the 
other man, “if your fist lands on my nose, you will find your liberty 
ends where my nose begins.” A man had a dog which he thought so 
much of that when it died he refused to bury it, and kept it lying in 
his back yard. His neighbors sent a delegation to remonstrate with 
him. They said, “Aren't you going to get that dog out of there?” 
He said, “‘ This is none of your business. This is my dog and my back 
yard.” “ Yes,” they said, “that is true, but the odor is ours.” 

Whenever our so-cailed personal rights interfere with the rights of 
others or the public welfare, they must be given up if we are to have a 
civilized society. 

COURTS FAVOR SABBATH LAWS 


On this basis our courts have sustained the constitutionality of these 
Sabbath laws, almost without exception, and declared them essential in 
protecting the rights of the people and the welfare of society. The Su- 
preme Court of the State of Washington in a test to determine 
the constitutionality of the Sabbath law of the State (28 Washington 
Reports 628) said, “ Counsel for defendant seems to suggest that Sunday 
laws are not within the general police powers of the State.” 

“It is appropriate to observe here of this contenfion that the uniform 
expression of judicial opinion in an unbroken current for centuries, with 
apparently a single exception, classes these laws peculiarly within the 
police powers of the State. The learning and industry of the counsel 
have favored the court with one case entertaining this exceptional view 
(Ex Parte Newman, 9 Cal. 502) which has subsequently been overruled 
in that jurisdiction in Ex Parte Andrews, 18 Cal. 502. 

After citing a long list of decisions in support of its decision the 
court concludes, “ It may be concluded that the power of the legislature 
to enact these laws, as an appropriate exercise of the police power, is 
set at rest by judicial authority.” 


case 


PROTECT THE RIGHT TO REST ONE DAY IN SEVEN 

Our courts say these laws protect the right to rest one day in seven, 
and that this right requires the protection of the law. As the laborer's 
livelihood and that of his family is dependent upon his job, he is prac- 
tically compelled to labor on Sunday when his employer requires it. 
The Supreme Court of Minnesota stated that “labor is in a great de- 
gree dependent upon capital and unless the exercise of power which 
capital affords is restrained, those who are obliged to labor will not 
possess that freedom for rest which they would otherwise exercise.” 

PROTECT THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 

Practically all our State constitutions guarantee the “ right of every 
man to worship God according to the dictates of conscience.” 

In Europe this right was denied—but only in public worship. In 
the privacy of their own homes the people could worship as they chose. 
But when it came to public worship the king said, “ You must use this 
prayer bock, receive the gospel at the mouth of this minister whom 
the king appoints.” Our forefathers refused to submit. They said, 
“No king, no authority, shall come between us and God on matters of 
public worship.” That they might exercise this right they crossed the 
sea and established this Republic and wrote this right into our Consti 


tution of government. What is involved in this right of freedom of 
public worship? We have stressed “according to the dictates of con 


science.” But before we can worship God in public worship according 
to the dictates of conscience, we must worship him in publie worship. 
What is involved in the exercise of this right? 

A time, a day. What freedom have the people generally on week 
days with all the engagements of labor and business to come together 
for the public worship of God? Our forefathers said, “We must have 
a day for public worship.” And by civil law they said to labor and 


business, “Suspend on the Lord’s Day that the people may have 
liberty—freedom on this day to come together for the worship of 


Almighty God.” 

Here is a right that is being increasingly trampled underfoot in our 
country. What “freedom to worship God” have the 5,000,000 Sunday 
toilers in America? The time his come when we should stand upon 
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‘ this right, proclaim it, and let it be known that it will mean more for 
America’s future to safeguard our people in the exercise of this right 
than to license certain interests to make money seven days a week. 


PROTECT THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


Our courts also declare that these Sabbath laws are of great value 
in contributing to the general welfare of society and the stability of 
the Nation; that one day in seven spent, not only as a day of rest, but 
also as a day of religious instruction and worship, that this day on 
which vast multitudes of our people attend the services of public 
worship and study the precepts of God’s word, means more for the 
peace and good order of society than all our policemen and our Army, 
and does not cost the Government one cent; that this day so spent 
makes an essential contribution to public morals. 

I have at hand many Supreme Court decisions sustaining the Sabbath 
laws in test eases in the last few years in which the issue involved was 
whether the law prohibiting Sunday commercialized amusements was 
constitutional. The following is a representative case. In sustaining 
the constitutionality of a city ordinance prohibiting Sunday theatrical 
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and motion-picture exhibitions in Ames, lowa, the Supreme Court of | 


Iowa, in the year 1922, all judges concurring had this to say: 

‘Much is said in this connection about the unreasonableness of all 
Sundays laws and ordinances in these modern and more enlightened 
days of freedom of thought and action and of religious liberty. It is 
unnecessary that we discuss in this opinion the propriety of statute 
laws prohibiting the breach of the Sabbath. This is a Christian Nation. 
The observance of Sunday is one of our established customs, It has 
come down to us from the same Decalogue that prohibited murder, 
adultery, perjury, and theft. It is more ancient than our common law 
or our form of government, It is recognized by constitutional and by 
legislative enactment, both State and Federal. On this day legisla- 
tures adjourn, courts cease to function, business is suspended, and, 
nation-wide, our citizens cease from labor. The observance of the 
Sabbath is regarded as essential to the proper upbuilding of the mental 
and physical, as well as the moral life of a great people. Laws and 
ordinances respecting its observance are clearly with the genius of our 
institutions and the spirit of our national life.” 

Vv. SHOW THAT THE SUCCESS OF THESE INTERESTS IN ACCOMPLISHING 
THEIR PURPOSES WOULD BE A SBRIOUS BLOW TO THE GREAT MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL ENDS WHICH IT IS THE CHIEF PURPOSE OF THE DAY TO 
PROMOTE 
It is the day for rest. Never was it more needed for this purpose 

than in our twentieth century high-tension life. 

It is the day for fellowship in the home. Never was it more needed 
for this purpose than now, when under the strain and stress of our 
modern life the home is breaking down. 

But its greatest purpose is realized in worship, religious instruction, 
and meditation upon the spiritual. It is here above all other places we 
will suffer if these amusement interests win. 


“Sunday morning for religion; Sunday afternoon and evening for 
amusements ” 


These interests say, “ People can’t worship and study their Bibles 
all of Sunday. We concede the morning to the church and religion. 
But we should have the afternoon and evening.” 

What will result if we agree to this proposal? Will those who give 
the afterneon and evening of the Lord’s Day to pastimes and sports 
long retain a deep interest in the religious services of the morning? 
Sir Walter Scott said, “ Give the world one half of Sunday and religion 
will not long retain any strong hold on the other half.” 

But the church needs the entire day to carry out a religious pro- 
gram adequate to meet the need of our times. What of its after- 
noon and evening services? There is abundant testimony that where 
these amusement interests have gotten their demands the results have 
been most disastrous to church attendance. Many surveys have been 
made and the findings are all similar to those which follow, which I 
obtain from Rev. M. Wayne Womer, general secretary of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance of Michigan: 

“In a town of 4,500 population, with five Protestant churches, the 
date being the first Sunday in May, two churches were closed. Of 
the remaining three, one had an attendance of 60, one 33, and one 7. 
A total of 100, or about 1 out of each 45 of the population, attended 
church. How about the moving-picture house? There were 109 autos 
parked about it and an audience of 600 inside at the first show. In 
a small town of 1,200 population the Sunday amusement interests came 
in and in four years each of the three local churches had closed their 
doors.” 

But perhaps the greatest injury done by commercialized Sunday 
amusements is in breaking down in the minds of the people the sense 
of the sacredness of the Sabbath. A successful college president said, 
“The atmosphere of the college is the most important thing about 
the college!” So we can say of the Sabbath, The atmosphere of 
the day, its all-pervading spirit of quiet and rest, of reverence for God 
and the spiritual, this is the most important element in realizing the 
blessedness of the day. This, these commercialized Sunday amusements 
would destroy. 
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VI. TEACH THE DIVINE AND SACRED CHARACTER AND PROPER USES oF 
THE DAY 


The Sabbath is a divine institution. It originated not with man, but 
with God. It rests not upon human authority, but upon the will of 
God. It was made “for man,” but not by man. Therefore not man 
but “the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath.” It is for Him, not for 
man, to say how the day shall be used. By example and precept He 
has taught the day is not for commercialism nor secular amusemenis, 
but for worship, for religious instruction and meditation, and for 
deeds of mercy and love. The Divine command is “Remember the Sab- 
bath Day to keep it holy.” 

These great truths must be taught; they must be kept alive and 
burning in the consciences of men to maintain the Sabbath in America. 
No public sentiment built solely on a humanitarian basis will be able 
to withstand the attack of these forees of selfish pleasure and organized 
greed. We must build public sentiment by going down to bedrock 
and by keeping alive in the consciences of men the sense of the sacred 
character and preper uses of the day. This is the impregnable defense 
of the Sabbath, 

LET THE CHURCH RISE TO HER TASK 


This is a task which devolves upon the Christian church, and par- 
ticularly upon her ministers. Shall the church, shall her ministry, rise 
to this task? Upon the answer to this question, under God, depends 
the future of the Sabbath in America. I am not so much concerned 


| about the activity of these commercialized amusement interests in oppo- 


sition to the Sabbath as I am about the inactivity and apparent indif- 
ference of so many churchmen in the face of the peril of Sabbath day 
desecration that confronts the Nation to-day. Let the church awake! 
Let her teach anew the sacred character and true uses of the Sabbath 
day. With a courage born of faith in God, let her go forth to the 
battle, and drive back these forces that would rob America of her 
Sabbath. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO PROTECT SABBATH LAWS 
One million six hundred and twenty thousand pages of literature 


have been sent out by the Bureau of Sabbath Observance of the Presby- 
terian Church within the past four months in carrying forward the 


| campaign for Sabbath observance authorized by the general assembly. 
| Among the documents for which there is a great demand are Jesus 





and the Sabbath, The Lord’s Day or Movie Day, Sabbath Desecration 
at Our Nation’s Capital, and the Government document, Protecting 
Sunday at Our Nation’s Capital. 

Great interest has been awakened by the Government document, 
Protecting Sunday at our Nation's Capital, which Congressman LANK- 
ForD has had published in the interest of the bill he introduced in 
Congress to secure a Sunday law for the District of Columbia, as evi- 
denced by the commendation it is receiving and the demands for it 
from religious leaders throughout the country. 

An Illinois pastor to whom a copy was sent had his Congressman 
secure through Mr. LANKrorD 300 copies for distribution among the 
members of his congregation. Writing to Mr. LANKFrorp this minister 
says: “Reports indicate the speech was read by an unusually large 
number and it hag met with hearty approval.” A national associate 
director of Sabbath Observance of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, who secured 1,000 copies to send to State and local directors, 
writes: “I never sent out anything that has been more instructive or 
ereated more interest.” Others write: “A masterly array of facts.” 
“It is timely and much needed. I have filed it for future reference.” 

This document contains an address which Congressman LaNnKrFrorD 
made before Congress, showing the need of a Sabbath law at the seat 
of our National Government and answering the objections of opponents 
to his bill; two leaflets by Doctor Martin, director of the Bureau of 
Sabbath Observance, Presbyterian Church, Our Sabbath Laws, and The 
Basis of our Civil Sabbath Laws; and a remarkably strong sermon by 
Doctor Sizoo, of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on What is Sunday for? all of which Mr. Lankrorp had 
introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A spirited skirmish took place in the House as the result of an effort 
to strike Doctor Sizoo’s sermon from the Recorp. In the midst of the 
skirmish the point of order was made that a quorum was not present. 
The gong was sounded and the absent Members came pouring in upon 
the floor of the House to learn that a battle was on over a sermon on 
Sabbath observance. Nearly every Congressman got his Recorp and 
began to read the sermon. In all the history of Congress, it is said, 
never were as many Congressmen known to be reading a sermon at the 
same time as read this sermon that morning. Mr. LaANKrorD says that 
at least 20 Members of the House came to thank him for placing the 
sermon in the Recorp, declaring it to be the best on this subject they 
had ever read. The effort to expunge it from the Recorp was an utter 
failure. 

The Bureau of Sabbath Observance of the Presbyterian Church has 
purchased this document in large quantities from the Government at 
small cost, and sent a copy to every Presbyterian minister, many other 
Presbyterians, and to most of the Protestant ministers of the United 
States. Anyone desiring a copy can secure the same free by addressing 
the bureau at Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Christian Endeavor Societies in and about Pittsburgh have been 
rendering valuable assistance to the bureau of Sabbath observance of 
the Presbyterian Church by addressing the Government document, 
Protecting Sunday at our Nation's Capital, to Protestant ministers. 
As the cost of employment of office help to address these documents 
would be as much as the cost at which the bureau obtains them from 
the Government, the help rendered by these societies has doubled the 
number the bureau would otherwise have been able to send out. They 
have addressed 65,000 copies. 

The Bureau of Sabbath Observance of the Presbyterian Church recently 
sent about 10,000 letters to Presbyterians in the interest of the cam- 
paign for Sabbath observance authorized by the general assembly, and 
including efforts on behalf of the passage of the Lankford Sunday rest 
bill for our Nation’s Capital. That these letters have stirred many to 
action is evident from such information as follows which comes back to 
the bureau: The Bethlehem Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia sent 
in to Congress a petition on behalf of the bill 15 feet in length signed 
by 381 persons; George H. Prime, of Robinson, Ill, prepared a petition 
with strong reasons for the passage of the bill, secured to it the signa- 
tures of the mayor, city council, and leading business men of the city, 
had resolutions on behalf of the bill acted upon by the churches of the 
city, and all sent to their Congressman, 

The office force of the Christian Statesman recently forwarded to 
Congressman LANKFORD a petition that had the sheets been attached 
end to end would have been 20 feet long. 
and made a considerable package. There were nearly 700 names. 
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Mr. Speaker, since the above article was penned it has become 
known that my bill to provide for a Sunday observance law 
for the District of Columbia will not pass at this session. It is 
my purpose to reintroduce the bill just as soon as Congress 
convenes next December, and I am confident, with the support 
of the people both in Washington and throughout the Nation 
who believe in a reasonable Sabbath law for the Nation’s 
Capital, that the passage of the bill is assured before the ad- 
journment of the Seventieth Congress. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Spenker’s table the bill (S. 5852) to provide for 
one additional district judge for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan and consider the same ut this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DAM ACROSS THE POTEAU RIVER, ARK. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I call up the bill (S. 2164) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Fort Smith, 
Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
dam across the Poteau River, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I understand this 
is not a matter of unanimous consent. If it is, I shall object 
to it. I want to be heard on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand that there 
was to be debate upon this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. If there is any misunderstanding, I shall be 
very glad to withdraw my request. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Carter] is opposed to the bill. I agreed to yield him 
5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. CARTER 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize these requests 
for unanimous consent if they are to provoke debate. The 
Chair misunderstood the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. There will be 5 or 10 minutes debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would not have recognized the 
gentleman for this purpose if he had not misunderstood him. 

Mr. DENISON. I am quite willing to withdraw my request. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not do 
that. This is for relief in my district and has been pending 
here for two years. I would like the matter to be disposed of 
this afternoon when I am here. I thought I had expressed to 
the Speaker and to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILsOoN] just what the situation is and the amount of time it 
would take. All I want is five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. If important business comes before the 
House, the Chair will not recognize requests for unanimous con- 
sent if there is to be discussion. 

Mr. DENISON. I was not proceeding on the theory that this 
was by unanimous consent. This is a matter of right. I would 
not have called it up had I not had the understanding that the 
Speaker would recognize me for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I will be just 
as brief as I can, for I realize the value of the time of the 
House at this time. I would not burden the House at all but 
for the fact that it is a matter cf such vital consequence to 
some of my constituents that I can not permit it to pass except 
over my vigorous protest. It might even be possible to prevent 
the passage of this bill if I should undertake to use every 
parliamentary advantage at my command. But jn view of 
a recent occurrence and the congested condition of the business 
of the House I hardly feel justified in resorting to that 
extremity. 

This bill ought not to pass, first, because it will result in 
destroying thousands of acres of the most valuable land that 
there is in the southwestern part of this country. 

Second. Because it will injure and perhaps destroy some of 


the most valuable industrial institutions in the State of 
Oklahoma. 
Third. It ought not to pass, because this land and these 


industrial institutions are owned largely by the wards of this 
Government, and it is the Government’s duty to protect those 
wards. 

Fourth. It ought not to pass, because if this property is 
destroyed as the result of the passage of the bill, it will inevi- 
tably result in the bringing of many suits by the wards of the 
Government against the Government, which muy cost the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars. 


Fifth. It ought not to pass, because it unjustly shifts the 
burden of proof. 
Sixth. If it is passed, it will furnish no adequate water 


supply for the city of Fort Smith. 

The Poteau River is nothing but a sluggish slough coming 
down out of the mountains, and then within 12 or 15 miles of 
where it reaches the point where this dam is to be built it is 
just a little stream, across which a man could step, but when 
the floods come down from the mountains to where the dam 
is proposed, they would flood this land and completely 
destroy it. 

The water-works engineer of the city of Fort Smith says the 
water supply furnished by this proposed procedure will be 


inadequate and the building of this dam will be disastrous to 


the settlers, to these institutions, and to the city of Fort Smith. 
Let us read what this engineer has to say in his open letter, 
published in the Southwest American, one of the leading daily 
papers of Fort Smith: 


Poteau Dam Britt 18 Deap, Enarnerr H. S. Peck CLaims, CIrina 
ExveNnse or PROJECT—WHOLE PLAN Basep Upon FALuacy, OFfFriciaL 
Dectargs—Wovutp Cost $1,000,000 to Buy LAND AFFECTED 


The Poteau dam bill is dead, in the opinion of Engineer H. S. Peck, 
of the water department, and he advises the board of improvement of 
the Fort Smith waterworks district to abandon the project or “ set 
aside at least $4,000 to determine its effect, so as to be ready should 
it ever get so far as the courts.” 

The whole plan of using the Poteau River as a source of city water 
supply was based upon a fallacy, the engineer declared in a statement 


drawn up to “ review the case and consider what we are facing.” The 
fatal error, Peck pointed out, was the “strange assumption” that the 
drainage area behind the proposed dam was only 800 square miles, 


whereas in fact it is 2,000. 

It would, he contends, cost approximately $1,000,000 to buy the land 
affected. 

Assuming, however, that the Poteau dam bill does pass, Peck insists 


that the courts will allow from 3 to 10 years to gather data on floods, 


and the city will be helpless to plead for faster action, as it can not 
show an emergency “after waiting for 15 years.” 
The statement follows in full: 
LETTER EXPLAINS PROPOSAL 
* BOARD OF IMPROVEMENT, 
“ Port Smith water works district, Fort Smith, Ark. 
“ GENTLEMEN : 
. * © € . a2 
SAYS INFORMATION IS LACKING 
“The whole plan of using the Poteau as a source of supply, build 


ing a dam in it, and using the channel as a storage reservoir without 
flooding the adjoining lands was founded on the strange assumption 
that the drainage area was only 800 square miles, while it is actually 
nearly 2,000 square miles. This ignorance was inexcusable, as the 
correct data could have been calculated in an hour from maps which 
the board had in their possession years before the plant was designed. 
The fatal error was not discovered until it was too late to back 
This city has paid a terrible price for this lack of information. 
“After the discovery of the error, one hour's reflection should have 
told any engineer that the dam never could be built without a 
of approximately a million dollars to buy the land affected. * * * 


up 


cost 
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DELAY .WILL BE CAUSED 


‘hough repeated reports have been made to the board urging the 
construction of the dam, I have never seen any such report advising 
the gathering of the data which must be collected before construction 
can be possible or even advisable, 

* Let us assume that the bill will pass, as the opposition has been 
advised to allow it to do. What then will happen? They will un- 
doubtedly be gllowed time by the courts to gather data on floods. This 
will take from 3 to 10 years, judging by the past history of the Poteau. 
The city can show no emergency as they have waited here 15 years 
while trying to get a bill through Congress, without even putting a 
gauge in the river or taking a reading on the current by which they 
could determine the flow of the stream, Their failure to collect this 


data is, on its face, evidence that they do not want to know what the 
dam will deo. ‘This will make a poor showing in court. Since the con- 
struction of this dam has been urged the Poteau has been at all stages 
at which it will be necessary to gauge it. 


REAL OPPOSITION TO DAM 


“'This is the only engineering problem which I have ever watched 
develop in which ignorance of the forces applied to it has been con- 


idered a Virtue and knowledge a thing culpable. 

‘We may as well admit that instead of a ‘few ignorant farmers,’ as 
they have been repeatedly called, there is real opposition to the dam— 
that they have a foundation for their cause, and up to the present time 
they have had the best of the argument 


‘I suggest, therefore, that the board either abandon any further at- 
tempt to build a dam in the Poteau or that they effect it so as to be 
ready should it ever get so far as the courts. 


* Respectfully, 
“BB. & Pacs.” 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleinan from Oklahoma 
has expired 
The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 
The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
he third time, and passed. 


NEW FPOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 9009) to provide for the acquisition of 
a site and the construction thereon of a fireproof office building 
or buildings for the House of Representatives, with amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 9009, with amendments. 
The Clerk will report the bill as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 

the sum of $800,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the ac- 
quisition of a site embracing one or more of the squares bounded by B 
Street south, C Street south, New Jersey Avenue east, and Delaware 
Avenue west, as the commission in contro] of the House Office Building 
shall determine. 
' Sec, 2. Vhere is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$6,500,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the construc- 
tion, on the site selected, of a fireproof office building or buildings for 
the House of Representatives, to include necessary office rooms for 
Members, including folding rooms and such other rooms as may be 
necessary and proper. Such building or buildings shall be constructed 
substantially in accordance with plans prepared under the direction of 
the Architect of the Capitol in accordance with the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 4, 1925, with such modifications as may 
be necessary or advantageous, For any part or all of the sum author- 
ized to be appropriated by this section contracts are authorized to be 
entered into. The construction of such building or buildings and the 
letting of contracts, including the necessary traveling expenses and 
the employment of all necessary skilled architectural and engineering 
personnel and other services, and purchase of necessary technical and 
other books, shall be under the control of the Architect of the Capitol, 
subject to the direction and supervision of the commission in control 
of the House Office Building. 

Sec, 3. The commission in control of the House Office Building shall, 
within 30 days after the date of the enactment of this act, determine 
which part or parts of the area described in section 1 shall be acquired 
and used for a site for the building or buildings herein provided for and 
shall proceed to acquire such site by purchase or by condemnation, and, 
in the latter event, the condemnation proceedings shall be conducted 
in the same manner as provided in the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes,” approved July 1, 
1898, for the acquisition of a site for an addition to the Government 
Irinting Office. The appropriations made pursuant to this act shall be 
disbursed by the disbursing officer of the Department of the Interior, 
such officer being designated by law as the disbursing officer of the 
Architect of the Capitol. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Ex.iorr] 
has 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be notified when I 
have spoken five minutes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman a question. If I understand aright, if this bill 
passes, it only makes an authorization, and no appropriation 
ean be made until the Seventieth Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I presume so. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why does the gentleman insist 
upon coming into a so-called “dead” Congress to provide 
buildings for the new Congress when we can not get appro- 
priations therefor until the Seventieth Congress? Why not 
wait until the new Congress convenes? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In answer to the gentleman, I will say this: 
For a long time there has been an insistent demand from the 
Members of this House that additional quarters be provided 
for the Members, so that each one of them could have two 
office rooms. In the committee we have had hearings on this 
matter, and we have brought this bill before you, authorizing 
the construction of a new House Office Building which will 
enable each one of the Members of this House to have two 
rooms in his office and have some additional room for other 
purposes evidently needed by the Congress. 

This bill, as it has been reported, provides $800,000 of an 
appropriation to purchase the site. The site is a block of 
ground immediately west of the present House Office Building ; 
a block which is now occupied by Government buildings on the 
north side and by Congress Hall Hotel and Potomac Hotel on 
the south side. It is also provided in this bill that they can 
take over a block on the west side of South Capitol Street, 
which will be taken over at this time for any purposes that 
the Government may have in view in the future. 

This building, it is estimated, will cost $6,500,000. As I said 
before, this bill is brought before you gentlemen to-day for your 
determination because of the insistent demand that has been 
made on our committee for this building. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not understand that the gentleman has 
answered the question propounded to him by the gentleman 
from Texas. It is very evident you can not make an appropria- 
tion at this session. It would not delay the matter at all to 
go over until next December and let the new Congress pass 
on it, when we would have ample time to discuss it and consider 
it, and not have to take it up in the closing days of the session, 
with a limited debate of 40 minutes. Why should it be forced 
through now rather than to wait until the next Congress? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. All the answer I care to make to that is 
this: The Members of this House know just as well whether it 
is necessary for the House to have more :00m than it now has 
as will the Members of the Seventieth Congress, and if they 
want to vote for this bill they can do so because of the knowl- 
edge they have of existing conditions. I am not here for the 
purpose of forcing this bill on the House at all, but have come 
here with it because of the insistent demand of Members of this 
Congress that something be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am not disposed 
to take issue with the statement that Members need more office 
room. I think we all realize that fact. Certainly those of us 
who represent districts that are located near the District of 
Columbia realize that fact. There is not a day passes that 
constituents do not visit me, and oftentimes they have to wait 
in the hall before they can see me. But, gentlemen, I take the 
position here that I took in the committee. Our need for addi- 
tional office room is not comparable to the needs that our con- 
stituents have for post offices and Federal buildings all over 
this Nation. [Applause.] I think the Congress will miss a 
magnificient opportunity to-day to show to the people of Amer- 
ica that they really can do an unsefish thing when they agree 
to set aside their own interests and their own convenience and 
wait a due season and until they have first taken care of the 
needs of their constituents. 
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What is the situation, gentlemen? It is proposed here to 
double the capacity of the House Office Building and to author- 
ize in this bill $6,500,000 for a new building. Of course, you 
have not started when you do that, because you have got to 
furnish it. You have got to have additional help. I think it 
costs something like $100,000 a year for looking after the House 
Office Building, so you are just doubling the cost which you 
saddle on the taxpayers of the country for the House Office 
Building. ; 

But let us look again. What is the situation that Congress 
finds itself in to-day? Important legislation that your 
stituents are interested in is going to fail to pass because it 
can not get through the jam in this House and in the Senate; 
and yet here in the closing days of the Congress the Members can 
find a way, if you please, when they want to do something for 
their own convenience, to grease it up, slide it through, and 
pass it. I say to you I think it would come with poor grace 
from the House and Senate of the United States to pass a bill 
of this kind and allow to die in the pigeonholes and archives 
of this Government other legislation that would add to the 
relief of our constituents. 

I can not understand why the gentleman from Indiana wants 
to insist upon passing this authorization to-day. If the signs 
of the times are true, it would stand no chance of getting 
through the other body, although I presume it would be greased 
up and go through there like it is prepared to be passed through 
this House. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does not the gentleman think that if 
we increase the efficiency of our own work we are thereby 
working for our constituents? [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Oh, yes, I think that; but I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 20 years ago, when you 
had no House Office Building, the business of this Government 
was carried on in an efficient manner; I call his attention to 
the fact that a few years ago, during the World War, when 
Congress was in session day aml night almost 12 months in 
the year, the business of this country was carried on efficiently. 
[Applause.] I will say to my friends that your constituents 
are going to ask you some embarrassing questions when you 
go back to them and report on your inability to get legislation 
passed in this Congress, and yet you can, with perfect ease, 
pass a bill for your own relief. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Connecticut {Mr. Titson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I take sharp issue with my 
friend from Virginia when he says that this is a bill for the 
relief of ourselves. It is not. It is a bill to increase the effi- 
ciency of each Member of this House in the official work he 
does for his constituents and for the whole country. [Ap- 
plause.| If it were simply to add to our own ease or comfort, 
that would be a different matter entirely, but it is not so. Let 
us picture the situation. Hach Member has one room. 
with him in this one room at least two clerks, with typewriters. 
Sometimes a Member has three clerks. 

You can imagine the scene with the Member sitting in one 
corner and two or three clerks clattering away with type- 
writers. 
to do. 

Furthermore, suppose a constituent wishes to come in and 
coufer with him. He must talk with him in the presence of 
these clerks, with the typewriters going, or take the constituent 
out into the corridor to confer with him. The same thing is 
true if a fellow Member wishes to confer with him. There 
no privacy at all, and what is worse, there is no place where a 
man can do constructive work. There is not a $10,000 cor- 
poration in the country that would attempt to carry on a small 
business with such office facilities for its managing director 
or president. [Applause.] 

We are not doing anything for ourselves. 


It is not a selfish 


con- | 


He has | 


| authorizations gets $215,000,000- 


You can also imagine the kind of work he is able | 


is | 


act voting to provide proper facilities for the Members of Con- | 


gress to transact the public business. [Applause.] And if your 
constituents knew the circumstances under which you must 
do your work here, with one single room, I am sure they would 
appreciate the situation and would approve your vote to pro- 
vide a remedy for it. 

If a constituent or a fellow Member or a lobbyist or an office 
seeker or what not comes to see you, he opens the door and 
comes in upon you so that there is no way by which you 
miy shield yourself in order to go on with your work 
Whether you are ready or not you must drop your work, 
perhaps at the most inconvenient moment, and meet him. We 
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all know that it is impossible to do our best constructive work 
unless there be some way in which we may shield ourselves 
from constant interruption. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. The Senators have more than one room each, 
does the gentleman concede that a Senator does better work 
than a Member of the House? 


Mr. TILSON. Most of them have three rooms and need 
them. Is the country complaining because the Senators have 


these rooms? 

Mr. WEFALD. But 
Members of the House? 

Mr. TILSON. There is no way of making a comparison of 
this kind and the gentleman knows it. What I know is that 
we could do better work if we had better facilities. [Applause. ] 
I am wiliing, gentiemen, to go before my constituents, I am 
willing to go before the entire country, and say that I vote for 
this authorization for a new building simply because I feel 
that better work will be done; that the interests of all our 
constituents will be better taken care of by giving the Members 
of this House the proper facilities for doing their work. 

I hope that nobody will be frightened by any newspaper 
criticism or anything else to the effect that we are handing 
out something to ourselves. It is not so. We are simply provid- 
ing adequate and quite reasonable facilities for doing the 
work for which we are sent here by our constituents. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Estick.] 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9009, providing for the ae- 
quisition of a site and the construction of a new House Office 
Building carries with it an authorization of $7,300,000. I ap- 
preciate that among the membership of the House there is an 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of this bill. It is not my 
purpose to criticize any Member who sees fit to support this 
measure. This bill came from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, but it was not by the unanimous vote of the 
committee. Some of us opposed it, as the public hearings will 
show. We did not submit minority views because this House 
Office Building affects every Member of the House. Every 
Member knows his own situation with reference to office space 
better than any other person can know it. The best witnesses 
to the need of a new building are the Members, and they are 
to be most affected by this improvement, and, so far as this 
House is concerned, are the sole judges of the propriety and 
necessity for a new office building. 

I only want to state my reasons for opposing this project at 
this time. In very recent years much has been done for the 
District of Columbia in the way, of public buildings and publie 
improvements. The Memorial Bridge, the $25,000,000 triangle 
purchase, under the new building program act, $50,000,000; the 
Sotanic Gardens, Supreme Court site, parks, the purchase of the 
lands in front of the Union Station, and other appropriations of 
like nature, and inclusive of the bill now pending, the total au- 
thorization will approximate the staggering sum of $120,000,000. 
The country at large in a six-year building program in new 
$200,000,000 for the new pro- 
gram and $15,000,000 in supplement to the 1913 authorization. 

The country will get but little relief under the general build- 
ing program, because the most of the money authorized will be 
spent in the larger cities. That there is a general need of 
public buildings throughout the country can not be questioned. 
There is hardly a congressional district in this Republic that 
does not need from one to a half dozen public buildings. This 
is not a fancied need but a genuine necessity. We can make 
out with the space now allotted to each Member of Congress. 
I know that some of the Members need more room—need two 
offices—but my view is that the new oflice building is not a real 
necessity but would be a very great convenience, and it would 
come in the beginning to the American taxpayers at approxi- 
mately $17,000 for each Member of Congress. 

I know these are public offices. The general public has busi- 
ness dealings and transactions with their Representatives, but 
primarily it is for the benefit of the Representative and his 
clerical help, while the buildings for public uses back home 
would serve many thousands of people. A building in a large 
number of places could be built, each of them not to cost more 
than three times the money that would be spent in providing 
each Member of Congress the desired rooms. We shouid not 
forget “ Main Street” for “ New Jersey Avenue.” I shall first 
ask for buildings for my people, who need them badly; then, so 
far as I am concerned, will be time for a new office building. 

I told my people that I believed in economy in Government. 
The people of the land are staggering under the burdens of 
taxation. The old adage, “Take care of the nickels and the 
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dimes, and the dollars will take care of themselves,” applies 
here. In Government expenditures, if we will take care of the 
dollars, the thousands of dollars and millions of dollars taken 
by the Government from the pockets of taxpayers will be taken 
care of in the reduction of taxation. The Government has no 
money of its own. It is taken from the taxpayers of the land, 
and, as I view it, we owe to our people a system of rigid econ- 


omy that there may be a tax reduction warranted by spending 
less money. I know, in the way that Government expenditures 


are reckoned, $7,500,000 is not a large amount of money, but 
enough of this kind of expenditures soon run into large sums 
of money. Real economy means the spending of only such 
mouey as is absolutely necessary in administering the affairs 
of Goverument. I do not view this House Office Building as an 
absolute necessity, and I shall vote against it. 


There is a further reason. This bill provides: 
Such building or buildingS shall be constructed substantially in 


accordance with plans prepared under the direction of the Architect of 
the Capitol in rdance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 4, 1025, with such modifications as may be necessary 
or advantageous, 


acct 


In the plans of the allied architects of Washington, submit- 
ted to the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Lynn, in the details of 
the arrangement—and it seems that this plan has found fayvor— 
it is provided that 266 suites of offices for Representatives, with 
all necessary features in the way of desk space, coat and lava- 
tory space, office storage, and so forth, will be provided. It is 
further provided that 80,000 cubic feet of additional storage 
space for Representatives be provided: 

A gymnasium 45 by 70 feet. 

A swimming pool 28 by 124 feet. 

Ample locker and shower facilities in connection therewith. 

Space for lounge on roof. 

Superintendent's room, 

Clerk’s room. 


Folding room and storage space fur same, totaling 250,000 cubic feet. 


Can it be said that a gymnasium is a necessary adjunct to the 
Representative’s office? Will the additional space of 28 by 124 
feet, providing for 2 swimming pool, become a necessity to the 
future Representatives? Does ample locker and shower facili- 
ties in connection therewith add to the necessity for additional 
office room? Will it be contended that space for lounge on roof 
is necessary to bring out the most efficient service in a Member 
of Congress? I do not believe this. Some day the American 
taxpayer in his might will rise up and resent this kind of ex- 
penditures, and Members will not go to the swimming pool, but 
will go back to the old “swimming hole,” and the lounge will 
be in the little office back home that ex-Congressmen know s0 
well, 

Again, Mr. Speaker, this bill carries with it an authorization 
of $800,000 to buy the property west of New Jersey Avenue and 
South Capitol Street and between B and C Streets, not now 
owned by the Government. It means really the buying of 
Congress Hall Hotel and the Potomac Hotel properties and to 
buy that portion of the block immediately west of South Capitol 
Street not now owned by the Government. No part of this 
building will be on the block or parcel of land west of Delaware 
Avenue, but will be built on the block immediately west of New 
Jersey Avenue, on which is located the hotel properties and 
Government buildings. The lands west of South Capitol Street 
are assessed for $70,812, the buildings on the same are assessed 
at $4,400, making $75,212; the Congress Hall Hotel land is 
assessed at $53,358, the hotel building at $340,000, making a 
total of S893.358:; the Potomac Hotel land is assessed at $17,094 
and the building at $59,100, or $76,094 for both land and build- 
ing, or a total assessment for taxation on all these properties of 
$544,794. These properties are supposed to be assessed at their 
real value. But the bill provides an authorization of $1,070,000. 
The committee reduced this to $800,000, and the bill as reported 
carries with it an authorization of more than 40 per cent above 
the assessed..valuation of these properties for taxation, sup- 
posed to be their actual worth. 

I understand that experience has taught the lesson when an 
authorization is made to buy property it means that is the price 
finally paid for it. If this be true, then the Government ifs to 
pay more than 40 per cent above the real values of these prop 
erties—at least the assessed values—and I think no prudent 
business man would so invest his individual money. And in 
addition to this, there is no present need for that part of these 
lands lying to the west of South Capitol Street. There is no 
necessity to buy this land, and nothing is cheap unless the pur- 
chaser has a genuine requirement and it is a necessity. The 
building starts with $6,500,000—the cost of the land $800,000—a 
present outlay of $7,300,000. The Government must get other 
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quarters for activities now housed on a part of the land to be 
used. Then will come the upkeep of the new office building. 
1 am informed it costs about $107,000 for the upkeep of the pres- 
ent House Office Building. It must be furnished. So when you 
count 4 per cent interest on the costs of the grounds and build- 
ings, additional rents in housing bureaus removed by this proj- 
ect, with additional upkeep costs, you will have an annual call 
on the Public Treasury of not less than $500,000. But this bill 
only authorizes the initial cost, and when the building is com- 
pleted and furnished it will have cost about $15,000,000—and 
with interest, additional rents, and operating expenses, it will 
take three-quarters of a million dollars annually. This is an 
additional burden laid upon every taxpayer in the land. 

The majority leader, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILson ], said this new office building would promote the efli- 
ciency of the Members. I do not know about that. I do know 
it promotes a big appropriation of the people’s money upon 40 
minutes’ debate and without due consideration. 

This expenditure is unnecessary, because it is not for a public 
necessity, only a convenience. My friends, Members of the 
House, practice economy as well as proclaim it, 

Mr. Speaker, I have talked economy to the people who have 
honored me. I will keep the faith with them. I shall practice 
economy by voting against this bili. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoucHTon]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, no one believes more in true 
genuine economy than I do. I believe in economy in the home; 
I believe in economy in the Government, but I do not believe 
in false economy. I do not criticize anyone for voting against 
this bill. I voted against the bill to increase our salaries as 
a matter of economy. I do not feel that I can do as good work 
for my constituents when crippled and handicapped by lack 
of office facilities as I could if better facilities were provided. 
My own experience teaches me that with small, narrow, 
cramped quarters with two clerks in them we can hardly get 
along at all and can not do good work, 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman has an office on the fifth 
floor of the Office Building. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. He has an office with a partition in it and 
an extra room across the hall? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Well, it is so small that we can not work 
satisfactorily in it. When I have a visitor, either the stenog- 
raphers and clerks have to stop work or I must retire myself, 
one or the other. I go to my office at 7 o'clock in the morning, 
and I stay there and work until 8 or 9 o'clock at night. I shall 
vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks that I made on the bill passed yesterday 
by including some matter, and also on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I can not hope to say much 
in two minutes. This is a proposition I can not support. I 
hate to differ with my colleagues as to the urgent necessity of 
the building. On yesterday a bill passed carrying over $19,- 
000,000 for public buildings in the United States, and only 
$35,000 of it goes to the State of Georgia, where we have many 
pressing needs for public buildings. I can not get my consent 
to vote for this proposition when I know that in my State the 
post-office and court facilities are sadly lacking. The work of 
the courts is absolutely handicapped for lack of space at Savan- 
nah and other places. In my home city of Savannah there are 
crowded conditions, and the service of the Federal agencies 
are handicapped. Of course, I know the machine is working 
to-day like it was yesterday. I want to register my protest 
against this appropriation for an office building for Representa- 
tives and all other appropriations in this district and elsewhere 
for public buildings until they can be meted out fairly and 
impartially through the States of the Union. 

I agree there is some excuse in asking for more office space, 
but we are getting along pretty well as it is, and all of us 
seem pretty well satisfied to stay here. We should erect build- 
ings where more badly needed. I hope the proposition will be 
defeated. It carries $7,300,000, which I do not believe is 
justified. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
expired, 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia |[Mr. Montague]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I can not hope to say any- 
thing in two minutes, but I am not content to register my posi- 
tion against this bill by my vote alone. I wish to register it by 
my protest upon the record against this piece of extravagance 
brought up without notice, without opportunity for debate, 
merely to meet the convenience and not the necessity of the 
Congress of the United States. I would get along more com- 
fortably with two offices and with more conveniences, but I am 
not willing to duplicate the extravagance that we had in con- 
structing the building now occupied by the Members and side- 
track a $100,000,000 public buildings bill. With the money 
heretofore expended there ought to have been given us two 
handsome and convenient rooms. Now, you propose to expend 
$7,500,000, when we know that in the end it will cost $12,- 
000,000 or $15,000,000. I am not willing to go back to my con- 
stituency and say that I desire to work more conveniently when 
Congress has been withholding from them for 13 or 14 years 
a public building which will give these employees the means of 
greater efficiency in their work and adequate buildings to meet 
the needs, the erying needs, of a large city. We are willing to 
serve ourselves, but not the public. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BarKk.ey]. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if there is a mayor of 
a third-class city in the United States who does not have at 
least two rooms in which to transact his business for the 
public. I have found many occasions where, in order to con- 
sult with my constituents or the constituents of other Members 
who had public business here and had a right to confer with 
ine about things, that I had to go out into the hall to find a 
place to talk to them about matters in which they were inter- 
ested. We can not solve this problem by criticizing the archi- 
tect who designed the building where we are now located. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that we do not have enough 
room. If the telephone rings on public business and we are 
required to converse over it, we have to ask two or three type- 
writers to stop while we are engaged in a telephone conversa- 
iion with the departments about public matters. 

This is not a matter that affects me at all. I do not believe 
there is any ground for opposition to this building upon the 
ground of economy. I believe the public interest will be served 
hy the erection of this additional office building for the Members 
of the House. 1 voted against the increase in salaries of 
Members of Congress, and after I got back to my district the 

uly inquiry or question that was propounded to me on the 
subject was “ Why did not you make it more while you were 
ut it.’ The people of this country are perfectly willing to pay 
their public servants a decent salary; and they are not afraid, 
if we are, to provide a decent place in which to transact public 
business. I hope this bill beeomes a law. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
xentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton]. 

@ Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are more than twice 100 
worthy Members of this House, at least, who have neither 
promise nor hope of securing a public building in their districts. 
With this $7,300,000, even if it does not cost more, we could 
build 100 post-office buildings at $73,000 each and give 1 each 
to LOO of our Members. I have a promise of some buildings. 
Miuny of my colleagues have not. I think it will be wiser to 
pend this money—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a promise. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would like to know how the gentleman 
sot it, and I think the public also would like to know how the 
ventleman got a promise, 

Mr. BLANTON. I got it from Governor Bartlett, the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, from an authority in the Treas- 
ury Department, and Chairman ELviorrt. 

I think it would be wiser to build 100 more buildings at 
$73,000 each with this $7,300,000 than to spend the money in 
the construction of an office building, which we can get along 
without for several years, You can build a pretty good, sub- 
stantial post-office building in a city whose receipts are not more 
than $25,000 for $73,000, one that will. last for 40 or 50 years 
und be adequate for the needs of the people. Why not spend 
it for that, where the people will get the benefit of it, instead of 
spending it here? 

Just think of what this would mean to the people in these 
100 cities. Is not it a little selfish on our part to deny the 
people in 100 cities in 100 different. congressional districts in 
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the United States a Government building for their post office 
and spend this money to better convenience ourselves? I would 
much prefer to put up with inconvenience myself in my office 
and give 100 new post-office buildings costing $73,000 each to 


100 congressional districts than to spend this $7,300,000 for 
more adequate office facilities. 
In my office 1 have three employees. Mrs. Louise K. Benton 


is my secretary. Miss Elizabeth Johnson is my assistant secre- 
tary. And with my own funds, out of my own pocket, I am 
employing Mrs. Edith Cardd as an extra clerk in order to get 
my work done. And it is crowded, with typewriters going all 
the time. But I can stand it. And fully as many, if not more, 
people come to see me on business as go to any office here; and 
I manage to carry on without additional rooms. 

I know that this bill will be forced through without a record 
vote, as all such measures are passed, and I wanted to register 
my protest against it. It should not be passed, and I hope 
that there is such a jam that it will die during adjournment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey}. 

Mr. LOWREY. Like the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MoNTAGUE], I am not willing to register my opposition simply 
by my vote. I want to register it by my protest. I feel as 
other gentlemen who have spoken, that we will add much more 
to the efficiency of Government by supplying buildings in our 
districts, where they are needed much more than we need this 
additional office building. 

Understand ; I agree with the statements made by the gentle- 
men on the other side that our convenience and perhaps our 
efficiency in service would be somewhat promoted by giving 
each of us a double office. It is sometimes difficult for me 
to talk over the telephone when a few feet away on each side 
there sits a secretary clicking away on a typewriter. I, too, 
have more than once had the embarrassment of trying to talk 
some private matter with & constituent or a colleague when 
my secretary and assistant were both in the room, and of hav- 
ing either to send my secretaries out of the office or to take 
my visitor and stroll down the corridor for the sake of privacy. 
Yet I am hardly ready to admit that these troubles are serious 
enough, or that they come often enough to justify our spending 
these millions for the sake of giving to each Member a double 
office room, 

Much has been said in this House of late about the need of 
post-office buildings and other Federal structures in so many 
of our districts. I venture the opinion that five out of six of 
the Members of this House have some town or community in 
their districts which needs some kind of Federal building worse 
than we need additional office room. The amount of money 
which it will finally cost to erect and equip this new House 
Office Building would perhaps give post-office buildings to 150 
towns where the needs of the community and the mail service 
are more acute than is our need for more office room. For 
these reasons 1 wish to register my protest against our com- 
mitting ourselves to this large expenditure for this purpose 
and at this time. 

And with some of my colleagues I raise the question, Why 
this hot haste to pass this bill with less than an hour's time for 
consideration here in the rush of our closing days? It would 
at least be fairer to ourselves, to our successors, and to our con- 
stituents if we left this matter open for full and free delibera- 
tion during the long session of the Seventieth Congress. 

In the closing hours of the last Congress this House passed 
in this same hasty way the bill to increase the salaries of the 
membership. And now under the same conditions we are aske« 
to rush through this large appropriation for the purpose ef 
increasing our conveniences. That kind of legislation dees 
not inspire the confidence of the people in their Government 
and is not for the public good. Many of our constituents will 
resent it, and in my opinion they have good reason for doing so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from, Missouri | Mr. Lozirr}. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
want to register my opposition to this bill. If it becomes a 
law, it will ultimately cost the American people at least $15, 
000,000. I say to you in all frankness that if you vote away 


| this sum of money, the administration, the party in power, the 


newspapers of this country, and the Republicans and Demu 
crats who vote for this bill ought to quit talking about economy, 
because yOu ure not practicing economy when you vote for this 
bill. We have been talking loudly about economy in the ad 
ministration of public affairs when every student of public ex 
penditures knows that the peace-time activities of this Govern 
ment are increasing in cost every year. 
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Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I regret that I can not yield to my genial 
friend from Missouri, as I have only three minutes’ time. The 
peace-time activities of our Government are costing the Ameri- 
can people more and more every year, and yet the newspapers 
of this Nation and the proponents of this administration boast 
that this is a period of economy in public expenditures. Mil- 
lions and millions of dollars are extravagantly and needlessly 
voted at the request or by the approval of the President at 
every session of Congress. When are we going to begin the 
practice of real, honest-to-God economy? This bill, as a be- 
ginning, authorizes the appropriation of $7,300,000, and there is 
not a Member of the House who is so unsophisticated as to be- 
lieve that the cost of the new office building will not be double 
the amount authorized in this bill, You have waited until the 
closing hours of this session, until bills of this character could 
not be reached on the calendar and be given proper considera- 
tion, and you have called up this bill under suspension of the 
rules in order to railroad it through without debate and proper 
consideration. The construction of a new office building is not 
necessary at the present time and should be indefinitely post- 
poned. The masses of the American people will not approve 
this legislation. The bill violates our professions of economy 
and shouid be defeated. [Applause.] 

I voted against increasing the salary of Members of Congress 
because I believed that until prosperity came to the rank and 
file of the American people Members of Congress should be 
willing to serve at the old salary. I believed then, and I be- 
lieve now, that such increase violated the principle of economy 
about which so much has been said in recent years. I con- 
tended then, and I contend now, that Congress could not con- 
sistently vote for such increase of salaries without abandoning 
our demands for an economic administration of public affairs. 

I am actuated by the same reasons in opposing the pending 
bill, which did not come before Congress in the usual manner, 
but was brought before the House on a motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. Under this procedure only 40 minutes’ 
debate—20 minutes on each side—is permitted. Here is a bill 
that on its face authorizes an initial expenditure of $7,300,000, 
and it is to be railroaded through this House practically without 
debate in the closing hours of the session. Why was this bill 
not placed on the calendar early in the session and considered 
by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union like other measures involving large expenditures? I am 
opposed to this method of slipping legislation through Congress 
on the eve of its adjournment. 

While the bill on its face only authorizes the appropriation of 
$7,300,000, everyone knows that this proposed building will ulti- 
mately cost at least $15,000,000, and yet the majority party, 
professing devotion to the cause of economy, is rusning this bill 
through the House without batting an eye or giving it any 
worth-while consideration, And, I am sorry to say, a number of 
my Democratic colleagues are going to vote with the Republi- 
cans to put this bill over. 

I admit that our offices are small. In my law office at home 
I had at least five times as much space as I have here in the 
House Office Building. But, while our offices here are small, 
they are still sufficiently large to enable us to do our work 
efficiently. No constituent of mine has ever suffered by reason 
of the limited office space the Government allots to me. No 
work has been left undone and no duty I owe to my constitu- 
ents has been neglected by reason of my only having one room 
in which to transact my official duties, I have been willing to 
work, if necessary, under difficulties, because I believe in 
economy in the expenditure of public funds, and we are not 
practicing economy by expending ten or fifteen million doilars 
for a new office building. The mass of the American people are 
not prosperous. The agricultural classes are in great distress 
and facing economic disaster. Until the rank and file of our 
people get on their feet financially, the Members of Congress 
should be content to use their present quarters. 

Where is this reckless expenditure of public funds going to 
end? Gentlemen, the administration and Congress are spending 
public money like drunken sailors. All these appropriations 
must be paid out of the Public Treasury. The funds in the 
Public Treasury are secured by taxation. And every time we 
vote away ten or fifteen million dollars we are voting a tax 
burden of that amount on the American people. Unless we are 
willing to practice economy, we ought to quit talking about it. 
I shall vote against this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GArRretT]. [Ap 
plause. | 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this is a rather 
difficult question to argue, because each Member knows for him- 
self what he is going to do. Each Member knows his con- 
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venience and his inconvenience. Of course, the argument that 
is made that this money should not be expended here but 
should be devoted to the construction of public buildings in the 
districts is not a sound argument, because the defeat of this 
bill will not add a single public building anywhere in the 
United States. 

When the Congress itself surrendered to the Treasury De- 
partment and the Postmaster General the question of the selec- 
tion of sites for public buildings, it destroyed all the point of 
that argument for at least five years in the matter of public 
buildings in our districts. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I live in a small town, a town of about 
1,200 people. I have a law office there. I practiced law before 
my clients died. [Laughter.] I had two offices. I could not 
get along without them. I do not see how the Members, con- 
sulting not their own convenience in the way of personal com- 
fort but their convenience in the way of the discharge of their 
official duties can refuse to give to the Members of this House 
the opportunity of having two offices in which to do their public 
work. [Applause.] 

However, I do not wish to persuade any gentleman against 
his will to place himself in a more eflicient situation. That is a 
matter that each gentleman will have to determine for himself. 
The thing means nothing to me personally. Really it means 
nothing to the next Congress, so far as that is concerned, be- 
cause if history repeats itself it will be four years before this 
office is built, if it repeats itself with regard to the construction 
of the last building. But I know and I am sure every Member 
here knows of the inconvenience and the interference with his 
public work resulting from having to work in one office, many 
with two typewriters, all with at least one. When I was in 
the House Office Building I frequently, when it was necessary 
to have a private conference, had to go into the corridor to do 
it, or else send my secretary from the room to stand in the 
corridor while I was consulting with a constituent. 

I can not believe that there can be any sort of public com- 
plaint concerning the construction of this building. I think it 
will add not to the personal convenience of Members, so far as 
they are personally concerned, but to their convenience in dis- 
charging the public duties which they are elected to discharge. 
[Applause. ] 

Of course gentlemen can vote as they please. If they do not 
want this convenience for themselves or for their successors, 
of course they can vote against it. So far as I am concerned, 
I am going to vote to give this convenience in the interest of the 
public service. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Extiorr] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Two-thirds having voted in the affirma- 
tive—— 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question and waited a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we were going to ask for@ 
division. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody asked for a division. In the opin- 
ion of the Chair, the rules are suspended and the bill is passed. 
[ Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—FOREIGN-SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY SYSTEM (H. DOC. NO. 771) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State 
showing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, in connection with the foreign-service retirement and dis- 
ability system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for the 
reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 1924. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Waite Hovsk, March 1, 1927. 


[Enclosure: From the Secretary of State, with accompani- 
ment. ] 
THE COLORADO RIVER 
Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up from the 
Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution No. 4, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
The SPEAKER. What is that about? 
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Mr. PARKER. That is a resolution to stop any diversion | 


of the Colorado River until the Colorado River compact is 

approved, or until Mareh 5, 1929. It is agreed to by both the 

proponents and opponents of the Boulder dam. 

The SPEAKER. 
ous whereases, and also report the amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res.,4) to suspend until February 1, 1928, the 
jurisdiction, power, and authority of the Federal Power Commission 
to issue licenses on the Colorado River and its tributaries under the 
Federal water power act, approved June 10, 1920 
Resolved, etc., That the Federal Power Commission is hereby directed 

not to issue or approve any permits or licenses under the provisions 


The Clerk will report it, omitting the vari- | 


of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal | 


water power act, upon or affecting the Colorado River or any of its 
tributaries, in the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Arizona, and California until and unless the Colorado River 
compact, signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 1922, pursuant to 


act of Congress approved August 19, 1921, has been approved by the | 
Congress of the United States, or in the event that said compact is not | © “ ; ee : 
| States, including the District of Columbia and the several 
| Territories and possessions, 1 cent.” 


sooner approved, until March 5, 1929. 


Amend the title so as to read: “ Restricting the Federal 
Power Commission from issuing or approving any permits or 
licenses affecting the Colorado River or any of its tributaries.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. 
stricken out and the title amended. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

POSTAL RATES BILL 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing, under the 
rule, the conference report on the bill (H. R. 13446) to restore 
the rate of postage to 1 cent each for private mailing or private 
post cards. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13446) to restore the rate of postage to 1 cent each for private 


7 L | effective on July 1, 1927” 
Without objection, the preamble will be | 
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8 ounces in weight, shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, 


its 
and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 6 
strike out all of lines 14 to 18, inclusive, and insert in lieu 


thereof the following: 

“(b) On fourth-class matter the rate of postage shall be by 
the pound as established by and in conformity with the act 
of August 24, 1912, and amendments thereto, and im addition 
thereto there shall be a service charge for each parcel, except 
upon parcels or packages collected on rural-delivery routes, to 
be prepaid by postage stamps affixed thereto, or as otherwise 
prescribed by the regulations of the Postmaster General, for 
delivery within the eight postal zones established for fourth- 
class matter, as follows: , 

“ For the first, second, and third zones, 2 cents. 

“For the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth zones, and 
between the Philippine Islands and any portion of the United 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 10, 
at the end of line 6, strike out the period, insert a colon, and add 
the following proviso: “ Provided, That this act shall become 
; and the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference agree to the Senate amendment 


| to the title. 


W. W. Griest, 

€. W. RAMSEYER, 

A. D. SANDERS, 

Tuos. M. BELL, 

A. B. Rouss, 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


Gro. H. Mosss, 
L. C. PHIpPs, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 


| the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


| the Senate to the bill 


(H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of 


| postage to 1 cent each for private mailing or private post cards 


nailing or private post cards having met, after full and free | 


conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 5, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 3, 
strike out all of lines 4 to 13, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(2) On that portion of any such publication devoted to 
advertisements the rates per pound or fraction thereof for 
delivery within the eight postal zones established for fourth- 
class matter shall be as follows: 

“ For the first and second zones, 1% cents. 

“For the third zone, 2% cents. 

“For the fourth zone, 4 cents. 

“ For the fifth zone, 4% cents. 

“For the sixth zone, 514 cents. 

“ For the seventh zone, 7 cents. 

“ For the eighth zone, and between the Philippine Islands and 
any portion of the United States, including the District of 
Columbia and the several Territories and possessions, 7% cents. 

“On page 3, in line 19, strike out ‘144’ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘114.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


| eral, upon return of the card from the customer. 


submit the following written statement explaining the effect of 
the action agreed on by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: Gorrects the language in the title of 
the act amended, namely, the act of Congress approved May 19, 
1898. The provision restores the rate of 1 cent on private mail- 
ing or post cards. The decrease in revenue by this reduction in 
rate is estimated at $1,200,000. 

On amendment No. 2: Authorizes a new feature of service, 
providing for transmission in the mails of private reply cards, 
the postage thereon to be collected from the advertiser, together 
with a fee for such service, to be fixed by the Postmaster Gen 
The additional 
revenue to be derived from this service estimated at 
$4,000,000. The language of this provision is identical with the 
language of the bill (H. R. 13448) which passed the House on 
the 20th of last December. 

On amendment No. 3: Provides for the payment and collec- 
tion of additional postage upon first-class mail matter which is 
short-paid more than one rate of postage. The additional 
revenue to be derived from this source is estimated at $75,000. 
The language of this provision is identical with the language 


is 


| of the bill (H. R. 13447) which passed the House on the 20th 


| publishers thereof. 


Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- | 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 5, 
strike out all of lines 16, 17, and 18 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(b) The rate of postage thereon shall be 114 cents for each 
ounces or fraction thereof, up to and including 8 ounces in 
weight, except that the rate of postage on books, catalogues, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, not exceeding 


9 


of last December. 

On amendment No. 4: Restores the postage rates in effect 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, prescribed in sec- 
tion 1101 of Title XI (Postal Rates) of the revenue act ap- 
proved October 3, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 327), on second-class 
matter consisting of magazines and newspapers mailed by the 
The decrease in revenue by this reduction 
estimated at $4,150,000, as against $8,389,180 decrease in 
revenue involved in this amendment as it came from the Senate. 

The proposal to reduce the existing rate of 144 cents a pound 
or fraction on newspapers or magazines (periodicals) main- 
tained by and in the interest of religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropic, fraternal, etc., organizations or associations to 
1% cents is not agreed to. 

On amendment No. 5: Reduces the revenues on transient sec 
ond-class matter consisting of magazines and newspapers mailed 


is 
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by others than the publishers thereof in the estimated sum of 
$100,000. The present law puts such matter into the fourth- 
class, subject to zone rates, if it exceeds 8 ounces in weight, 
which rate has been found to be prohibitory. The rate adopted 
by the conference is 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, regardless of weight or distance. The language of 
this provision is identical with the language of the bill (H. R. 
13449) which passed the House on the 20th of last December. 
On amendment No. 6: Reduces the rate on third-class matter 
from 1% cents for each 2 ounces to 14 cents for each 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof, as adopted in conference, and continues 
the preferential rate of 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof on books, catalogues, seeds, plants, etc., up to 8 ounces. 
The Senate amendment proposed a rate of 1 cent for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof, involving a decrease in revenue 
estimated at $11,770,000. The estimated reduction in revenue as 
agreed upon in conference is $2,500,000. 
On amendment No. 7: Reduces the service charge of 2 cents on 
each parcel to 1 cent in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth zoncs. The present service charge is 2 cents on each par- 
cel in all zones. The reduction of the service charge from 2 
cents to 1 cent in all the zones involved a decrease in revenues 
estimated at $19,000,000. The change adopted in conference 
involves a decrease in revenue of $2,500,000. 
Paragraph (d), under the title “ Fourth-class matter,” pro- 
vides for special handling of parcels without special delivery at 
an estimated decrease of $600,000 in revenue. 
On amendment No. 8: Revises the existing rate for special deliv- 
ery, increasing the rate from 15 to 20 cents on parcels weighing 
more than 2 pounds and not more than 10 pounds, and from 20 
cents to 25 cents on parcels weighing more than 10 pounds, and 
provides for a combined service of special handling and special 
delivery at postage rates of 15 cents for mail matter other than 
first class weighing not more than 2 pounds, 25 cents for such 
matter weighing more than 2 pounds but not more than 10 
pounds, and 35 cents for such matter weighing more than 10 
pounds. The additional revenue to be derived from this service 
is estimated at $800,000. ; 
The previso at the end of the section, as adopted in confer- 
ence, makes the act effective July 1, 1927. 
On amendment No. 9: Contemplated crediting the Postal Serv- 
ice for the carrying of the franked und penalty mails, which 
wis not agreed to. 








Recapitulation 
Net Net 
increase decrease 
| in revenue | in revenue 
— - 
Post cards—reduction in rate from 2 cents to 1 cent each... | ee $1, 200, 000 
Private reply cards—collect on delivery ..................--| $4, 000, 000 |........-..- 
De‘iciency in postage—penalty for_....................-..-- 75, 000 |... _. cs 
ee Ne 4, 150, 000 
Second class—transient matter - ss mas opeapeeatahmiien emits cee gmieenmeainal 100, 000 
Third class—reduction to 14 cents for each 2 ounces or | 
fraction thereof . : cmmipigaiueliniale Swit de Dieta J 2, 500, 000 
Fourth class—reduction of service charge from 2 cents to 1 
cent on each parcel in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th zones_|_..........- | 3,800,000 
Special handling—exclusively - ..-_.............-...-.-...-- BLES ieee 600, 000 
Special delivery with special handling...................... {} 800,000 )............ 
4, 875.000 | 12,350, 000 
4, 875, 000 
7, 475, 000 





W. W. GRIEsT, 

C. W. RAMSEYER, 

A. D. SANDERS, 

THos, M, BELL, 

A. B. Rouse, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 1490, 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, that bill is not on the Speaker's 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
bill S. 1490, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1490) to provide for the appointment of an additional judge 
of the District Court of the United States for the Western District 
of New York 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate, an additional judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of New York, who shall reside in said district 
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and who shall possess the same powers, perform the same duties, and 
receive the same compensation as the present district judge of said dis- 
trict; and that the official residence of said judges shall not be in the 
same or adjoining counties. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a similar House bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; there is a similar House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN , 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up Senate bill 5352, to provide for one additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Michigan, objected to a short 
time ago. I am advised that the gentleman objecting with- 
draws his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 5352 
and pass the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one 
district judge for the eastern district of Michigan in addition to those 
now authorized by law. He shall be entitled to receive the same sal- 
ary, payable in the same manner, as is now provided for district judges 
in said district. This additional district judge shall reside within said 
district and shall be subject to the general provisions of law relating 
to district judges of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


KATHERINE SOUTHERLAND 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 1339, for the relief 
of Katherine Southerland, insist on the House amendment, and 
agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate 
bill 1339, insist on the House amendment thereto, and agree to 
the conference. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs, UNDERHILL, VINCENT Of Michigan, and Box. 


SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table House bill 13503, authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate, hear, 
and determine the claims of individual members of the Sioux 
Tribe of Indians against tribal funds or against the United 
States, disagree to the Senate amendment and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 
13503, disagree to the Senate amendment and ask for a confer- 
ence. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. Leavitt, Sprout of Kansas, and HAYDEN. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE 


Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 5454, authorizing the 
establishment of a migratory bird refuge at Bear River Bay, 
Great Salt Lake, Utah, and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 5454 
and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Is there objection to the present considera. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gen- | under and 1m accordance with the pertinent provisions of the act 


tleman will not press that bill at this time. 
Mr. VAILB. I will withdraw the request. 
SOLDIERS’ LOAN CERTIFICATES 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
appointed to confer with the Senate on what is known as the 
soldiers’ loan certificate bill. 
close of the session. I was appointed a member of the confer- 
ence committee, but I have heard nothing about the matter, and 
I was wondering whether we are going to let the bill die in 
conference and without taking some action. I would like to 
inquire what the status is of that matter. I call it to the 
attention of the House so the Members may understand about 
it. It was passed by the House unanimously and passed by the 
Senate on a record vote unanimously. I am wondering whether 
such a bill as that can die in conference without action on the 
part of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman 
consult his own conscience. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
will compel me to do this: I give warning now that unless some 
gentleman on the Republican side takes action I shall under- 
take to move to concur in the Senate amendments and make 
that bill a law. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that I have been endeavoring to make an arrangement for a 
conference with the conferees on the other side. I have 
already told the gentlemen on this side and gentlemen on that 
side that the bill was not going to die; that I would make a 


a parliamentary 


should 


report to-morrow with reference to the matter, and in such 
form that the House might take such action as would be 
proper under the circumstances. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
man say that; but the gentleman had not told me about that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have been trying to find the gentle- 
man in order to tell him that fact. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I was appointed one of the con- 
ferees, and wanted to know about the matter. 


BRIDGE ACBOSS MOUNT HOPE BAY, R. I. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 10465, granting the consent 
of Congress to the Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
Mount Hope Boy, between the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, 
in Rhode Island, and agree to the Senate amendment. It is a 
bridge bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's tabie House bill 10465 and 
agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the 
bill 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE CANEY FORK RIVER IN TENNESSEE 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I have one more bridge bill 


which is a matter of great importance to several Members from 
Tennessee and I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 17371) granting the consent of 
Congress to the construction of a bridge across the Caney Fork 
River in Tennessee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
for the construction by the county of DeKalb, State of Tennessee, of 
a free bridge and approaches thereto, across the Caney Fork River 


There was a conference committee | 


, } 
We are now very near to the 





I give notice that my conscience | 


ob- | 


| 


I am very glad to hear the gentle- | 


entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right te alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THE PITTMAN ACT 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Pittman bil! by insert- 
ing in the Recorp a short pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sam— 
Silver Miner.” 

Mr. BEGG. 
is it? 

Mr. ARENTZ. 
Silver Miner.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from the 
National Magazine (Boston), June, 1922, by Frank H. Norcross, 
president of the National Silver League: 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 


A short pamphlet entitled “Unele Sam—- 


UncLe Sam SItver MINER 


Silver in all history has been one of the greatest assets of any na 


tion that was fortunate enough to produce it in quantity Its power 
in advancing civilization is no less potent than that of gold. The na- 


tion that possesses great mines of silver and fails to fully appreciate 
that the same are a great national resource, to be fostered and pro- 
tected by all the power the government possesses, nust inevitably pay 
dearly for its lack of foresight. This Nation has so failed and has suf- 
fered the penalty. 

Uncle Sam is the world’s greatest silver 
produced two and one-half billion ounces 
tion since the discovery of America. 


miner. His mines have 
a fifth of the world’s produc- 


From compulsion or lack of com- 


prehension, or a combination of both, he has permitted the precious 
metal to be discredited and sold to his direct loss in an amount fp- 
proximating a billion and a quarter of dollars—a sum sufficient to have 


built three Panama Canals, several transcontinental ratlroads, a dozen 


or so concrete highways across the United States, encircled the earth 


with cables, reclaimed the arid West, or numerous other things of 
similar magnitude. That amount, unfortunately, represents the prin- 
cipal of the loss only, and does not include the earning capacity of 
that amount of permanent wealth for an average of a score of years, 
Five billions of dollars will not exceed Uncle Sam’s real loss to date, 
and the damage is a continuing one. 

If one is looking for romance, he can find it in the story of silver. 
Always in the problem of economics silver has ever been the subject 
of selfish political manipulation and intrigue. Its tremendous power 
for good in the world has ofttimes been minimized, but the truth in 
respect to silver must ultimately prevail. When the truth does prevail, 
then silver will take its rightful place, equal to that of gold in the 
economic development of the world. When Uncle Sam awakens to a 
comprehension of the real value to himself and to the world of his silver 
mines, then he will, because he has the power, make the truth tri- 
umphant. It was the great statesman, the late James G. Blaine, 

| speaking of gold and silver in the Senate of the United States, who 


at the head of Hurricane Island, in said State, which bridge is now | 


in the course of construction, provided the plans therefor are approved 
by 
construction work is done. If said bridge be completed in a manner 
satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers it 
shall be a lawful structure, and shall be maintained and operated 


the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War before further | 


said: 

“The two metals have existed side by side in harmonious, honorable 
companionship as money ever intelligent 
The dethror ittempted in 
and sometimes the dethronement of both, but always in vain.” 


since trade was known amon; 


, 
< 


men. * * *® ement of each has been turn, 


The single gold standard, forced upon the world for the last time in 
the seventies by English and German influences for their own peculiar 
selfish purposes, has prevailed so long that it has become a sort of 
fetish with many, they know not why In the greatest crisis in the 
world’s history the gold standard has failed to function and its fail 
is written in international exchange. All the gold of all the nations 
is not sufficient to pay one year’s interest on the national debts left as 
one of the heritages of the World War. The commerce of the world 
is paralyzed because the money of half the world is so nearly worthless 
or of such fluctuating value that it scarcely functions as money in 
international transactions. 

Silver was struck down as a money metal when its value, as com 
pared with gold, was unquestioned and when scarcely a decade had 
elapsed since the fact had been established that Uncle Sam was the 
possessor of great silver mines and about to reap the benefit of their 
production, The gold standard was forced on the world by England 
and Germany, not only closely following the discovery in the United 
States of great silver mines, but at a time when this Government was 


burdened with the debt of the Civil War and absorbed with the prob 
lem of reconstruciion. 
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“The German Empire,” said Senator Blaine, “ passed a law destroy- 
ing, so far as lay in its power, the value of silver as money. I do 
not say that it was specially aimed at this country, but it was passed 
regardless of its effect upon us. * * ® Thus, by one move the 
German Government enhanced consequently the value of gold, and then 
got into position to draw gold from us at the moment of their need, 
which would also be the moment of our sorest distress.” 

“England,” said Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in a speech delivered 
in the Senate April 6, 1894, “is governed in her attitude toward 
silver solely by her own interest. She is not engaged in maintaining 
the gold standard because she is in love with what some persons 
declare to be an economic truth. She is engaged in maintaining it 
because her bankers and her capitalists believe it pays. The rest 
of the world stands either ready or anxious to do something for 
silver.” 

Whatever may be said for the gold standard, it can not be said 
that it had its inception im any spirit of altruism. 

For a seore or more of years Uncle Sam has been supplying 40 per 
cent of the world’s silver output. It would seem that he has failed to 
comprehend the importance of that fact. For a recent illustration— 
Uncle Sam produced 75,000,000 ounces of silver in 1915. That year ihe 
ratio of production of silver to gold was the lowest of record—seven to 
one. With war prices on other products prevailing, Uncle Sam, without 
protest, permitted British influences to drop the price to the lowest 
figure in the history of the metal—a price ratio of 40 to 1. Great 
Britain needed silver badly for her East Indian Colonies, where it was 
transferred at a profit of 300 per cent. A couple of years later more 
silver was required for India than the regular market afforded. Uncle 
Sam was offered $1 an ounce for his whole Treasury stock. Appar- 
ently delighted over the opportunity, he shipped to India nearly 300,000,- 
000 ounces—all he had, Great Britain only made a trifle less than 
$100,000,000 on that deal and still owes us for the silver. 

For many years four London brokers chartered by the Crown have 
nrbitrarily fixed the price of silver, solely in the interest of a part of 
the British Empire. Uncle Sam has been treated like a rube playing a 
shell game at a country fair. That is how he lost his billion and a 
quarter of dollars and its earning power for all time. It is now of 
historical interest only, whether the action of Congress in demonetizing 
silver was deserving of the appellation “ The crime of ’73,” whether it 
was a mere blunder, or whether Uncle Sam was in a situation in which 
he was forced to follow the lead of then more powerful nations in the 
financial world. True it is, however, that silver was worth $1.33 an 
ounce the world over when the legislation was enacted, and had been 
substantially of that value for centuries of time. True it is, also, that 
if that price had been permitted to continue, it would bave added 
billions of dollars to the wealth of this Nation. 

In so far as the United States may be said to have any declared 
monetary policy, it is for bimetallism by international agreement. The 
act of Congress of November 1, 1893, over which the last great con- 
gressional battle for silver was fought, contains this declaration : 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, * * * 
such equality to be secured by international agreement * * *_ the 
efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the establish- 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times 
the equal power of every dollar,” ete. 

The act of March 14, 1900, fixing the gold dollar as “ the standard 
unit of value,” also provides : 

“ The provisions of this act are not intended to preclude the accom- 
plishment of international bimetallism * * * by concurrent action 
of the leading commercial nations of the world.” 

As a matter of actual practice Uncle Sam has never been diligent to 
protect the value of his silver product. His negative attitude has 
enabled the consumers of silver to fix its price for their own benefit. 
True, Congress in 1918 passed the Pittman Act providing for the pur- 
chase of silver produced in this country at a minimum of $1 an ounce 
until there is returned to the Treasury an amount equal to that sold 
to Great Britain during the war. It is a temporary measure represent- 
ing no fixed policy. What is essential is a measure which will perma- 
nently stabilize the value of silver. 

As early as 1836, when the struggling Republic needed all the basic 
money it could get, Uncle Sam was persuaded somehow to adopt the 
ratio of 16 to 1, while the European nations coined all the silver they 
could get at a ratio of 15% to 1. That fixed the price of silver at 
$1.29 an ounce at the United States mints, while it was worth $1.33 
an ounce the world over. Hence, Europe absorbed the silver produc- 
tion of the world, including that of the United States, and Uncle Sam 
was left holding the sack. 

America is now in the position of the greatest creditor nation of the 
world. Uncle Sam doesn’t have to take the dictation of Europe. He 
can turn the tables and be the “ squeezor” instead of the “ squeezee ” 
if he wants to be. The world owes him so much money, however, that 
he is forced to be generous even if that were not his natural disposi- 
tion. He has got to refinance a bankrupt Europe for his own protec- 





tion. That’s the biggest problem he’s got right now. Is he going to 
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try to do it on a gold standard, or is he going to insist that his own 
silver shall heip out the situation? 

There are about $9,000,000 of gold in money or bullion available 
as money in all the world. That’s about $5 per capita for the world’s 
population. Assuming there was an equal amount of silver now avail- 
able (which there is not), it would not make a very large amount of 
basic money per capita even then. It would have to be augmented by 
a large amount of paper for the nations to do business. Gold, in fact, 
will never circulate as money in any country, nor will silver, except 
in minor coins, outside of the Orient and in portions of the Americas. 
All the silver that has been produced during the last 500 years, if it 
were now available for monetary purposes, would only make about $6 
per capita for the world’s population, but 70 per cent of it has been 
consumed in the arts or lost. 

Silver answers every requirement as a basic money. True, it is a 
little more cumbersome than gold, but all the silver that has been pro- 
duced in the world could be put in one cube 100 feet square. The old 
“scare cry” about a “ flood of silver” was and is a myth. Most of the 
silver in existence has been produced since the discovery of America, and 
the total production during all that time bears a ratio to gold of almost 
precisely 15 to 1. For many years last past, silver has been produced on 
a ratio of only about 10 to 1. It is impossible that there may occur 
any sudden change in the quantity ratio of the two metals. 

Ninety per cent of the silver of the world is produced on the American 
continent, and about 80 percent of the amount comes from North 
America. That is one reason why European financiers have been in 
favor of the gold standard. It was easier to keep the financial center of 
the world in Europe. America should have something to say in the 
future about what is to be done with its own product. Mexico, as well 
as the United States, is a great producer of silver. Mexico is our next- 
door neighbor. It would be more profitable to this country to have the 
Mexicans busy mining silver with the aid of American capital than in 
hatching revolutions. 

After England and Germany had forced the world to adopt the gold 
standard in order to put a crimp in Uncle Sam and deprive him of the 
great advantage of his recently discovered silver mines, there were 
spasmodic efforts in this country to restore silver to its historical place 
as a money metal, but the European money power had then too much of 
a strangle hold on Uncle Sam. The fight to restore silver culminated 
in the presidential campaign of 1896. That campaign was an unfortu- 
nate occurrence for silver, not because of the result of the election, but 
because of the false conception engendered in the minds of more than 
half the American people in respect to one of America’s greatest assets. 

The issue in that campaign was not a gold standard, but as to the 
method bimetallism should be accomplished whether by the United 
States alone or by international agreement. The financial interest of 
the Nation, however, became frightened as to what might happen if 
the United States broke away from the money standard fixed by Europe. 
Money is the most timid thing on earth. The March hare is as brave 
as a lion in comparison. The banking and moneyed interests of the 
United States became frightened for fear the United States alone could 
not maintain the double standard and disaster might follow. It was 
deemed necessary to make every kind of extravagant assertion imagin- 
able in order to pass the scare on to the people. Various and numerous 
were the expressions invented for the occasion—“50 cent dollar,” 
“dishonest money,” “ fiat money,” “intrinsic value,” “silver craze,” 
ad infinitum. Millions of voters were made to believe that every dollar 
was short 50 per cent in “intrinsic value,” and a fraud on the people. 
It was the poison thus engendered in the minds of the people which 
was so injurious to silver, resulting in such loss to the Nation in gen- 
eral. Thereafter it was easy for a few London brokers to fix the price 
on American silver at half or less of its real value. 

For decades the price of silver has been fixed utterly regardless of 
its relative production compared with gold. The silver-mining industry 
has thereby been rendered extremely hazardous and its path strewn 
with countless disasters. Uncle Sam has shared in every such disaster 
and his loss can only be expressed in billions. 

Uncle Sam, as the greatest silver miner in the world, ought now to 
turn over a new leaf and insist that this great product of his should 
have fair treatment by the world, himself included. If there were any 
good reason on earth why he should go on indefinitely losing $50,000,- 
000, or more, annually on his silver production, it would be a different 
matter, There is no such reason, 

Before the war the world was proceeding mainly on confidence. 
Uncle Sam himself fought the war largely on Federal reserve notes— 
Uncle Sam’s promises to pay. The people accept Uncle Sam's paper 
without knowing or caring whether he is prepared to meet it at any 
given time. That is very properly conceded on faith. This, however, 
is not true of the paper of other Governments. They must have enough 
gold, or gold and silver, which they have not now, to form a basis for 
confidence and regulate international exchange. 

There is probably only one nation that would now stand out to retain 
the gold standard—Great Britain. Even the British Empire may see 
the light differently now, and it is probable that the influence of Canada 
and Australia would be thrown into the balance for silver. That Ing- 
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land should consider that she is still in a position to reap an undue 
advantage from the gold standard is no reason why the silver-produc- 
ing nations of the world should not avail themselves of the benefits 
that would accrue to them by using their silver production to increase 
their eredit and financial power. 

If the world again returns to bimetallism, Uncle Sam should insist 
that the ratio of silver to gold should not be greater than 15% to 1, 
which would permanently fix the price of silver at $1.33 per ounce. 
If bimetalism is not adopted, Uncle Sam should endeavor to stabilize 
the price of silver as near that figure as possible. One way in which 
this might be accomplished would be to invite all the American silver- 
producing nations to act in concert. Stability in the price of silver is 
essential to success in the silver-mining industry. 

Why, some will ask, is the United States as a nation interested in a 
high valuation for silver when comparatively few are interested directly 
in its production? Some foolish ones will say it is an injustice to 
allow the silver producer so great a price on his product, not compre- 
hending that the nation as a whole prospers in proportion to the value 
of its mineral products and particularly that of its precious metals, 
and not comprehending the further fact that great profit in gold or 
silver mining rarely occurs and that the industry is beset with hazards 
and disappointments. It is a few capital prizes now and then which 
makes the industry as a whole run at slight profit or even at a loss. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1848 and silver in Nevada 
a decade later made Uncle Sam a real world power, and the increasing 
product of his mines advanced civilization in relative proportion. 

Mines which produce silver alone rarely occur. Gold and silver 
are usually found together, and silver is nearly always found in copper 
ores, and frequently with lead and other of the base metals. The 
value of the silver in gold, copper, lead, and other ores frequently makes 
it possible that such mines can be worked at a profit. An increase in 
the price of silver adds to the permanent wealth and prosperity of the 
Nation and injures no one. John Mackay walked into Virginia City, 
in 1864, with no capital other than health, courage, and ability. He 
left worth millions, but he took the wealth from Mount Davidson, not 
from his fellow men. With that wealth he laid the Pacific cable and 
built the Postal Telegraph. Put silver back to the price it held before 
England and Germany conspired to scuttle Uncle Sam’s Treasury and 
there will be more John Mackays who will inject some of the elixir 
of life into the now sluggish veins of Uncle Sam, and awaken him to 
the realization that he is a great silver miner, and responsible te the 
world as such. 

Silver, stabilized at $1.33 an ounce, means the discovery of new mines 
and the profitable working of others long since idle. It means the 
stimulation of every industry. It means more railroads, more tele- 
graph and cable facilities, more power lines, more ships, more factories, 
more demand for the products of agriculture and labor. In short, it 
means an added vitalizing force now needed by this Nation and the 
world. It is now up to Uncle Sam as the world’s greatest silver miner 
to call the nations again into conference to “ deliberate anew over 
the problem which comes down to us from Abraham’s time—‘ the weight 
of the silver that shall be current money with the merchant.’ ” 


NEW 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the House Office Building Dill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill we are considering 
authorizes an initial expenditure of $800,000 for the purpose of 
purchasing a site for a new office building for the use of Mem- 
of the House of Representatives. It also carries an 
authorization for the expenditure of $6,500,000 for the purpose 
of constructing the building. The bill carries a total authoriza- 
tion of $7,300,000. My observation in these matters leads me 
to the conclusion that this will ultimately mean an expenditure 
of $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional conveniences for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, an indefensible proposition, in my judgment, at the pres- 
ent time. I shall vote against the bill. I realize that it is 
impossible to defeat the proposition. It seems impossible to 
defeat any proposition in this Congress which involves the 
expenditure of money in the District of Columbia. We have 
authorized during the life of the present Congress, which is 
now rapidly drawing to a close, an absolutely unnecessary 
memorial bridge across the Potomac River, which we are now 
constructing to cost at least the sum of $18,000,000, and prob- 
ably much more than that before the bridge is completed. 
There are two other perfectly good bridges within a mile of 
this bridge. One of them was recently constructed at a cost 
of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000. 

The triangle purchase will cost $25,000,000 more. Under the 
new building program $50,000,000 is to be expended in the con- 
struction of public buildings in the city of Washington. To this 
amount will probably be added before the buildings are com- 
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pleted fifteen or twenty million dollars. In addition to this we 
have provided millions for enlarging the Botanic Garden, for a 
Supreme Court site, for the purpose of additional parks, and for 
a perfectly unnecessary arboretum along the Anacostia River, 
all in the District of Columbia. These park extensions and 
the proposed arboretum will of course grently enhance the 
value of privately owned property in the neighborhood of the 
proposed extensions. This Congress is “ running away” on the 
subject of buildings and parks for the city of Washington. The 
authorizations we have made in this Congress for these pur- 
poses will approximate the staggering sum of $120,000,000, and 
before these buildings are completed we will probably add to 
that sum twenty-five or thirty million dollars more. 
THE PROPOSED HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 

The plans for the proposed House Office Building have 
already been submitted. The building is to contain 266 suites 
of offices for Representatives in Congress, with all necessary 
fixtures in the way of desk space, coat and lavatory space, and 
office storage. In the building there will be 80,000 cubic feet of 
additional storage space provided for Representatives. ‘The 
building is to contain a gymnasium 46 by 76 feet, a swimming 
pool 28 by 124 feet, with ample locker and shower facilities in 
connection therewith, a space for a lounge on the roof, a super- 
intendent’s room, a clerk’s room with a folding-room attach 
ment and storage space for the same. It is seriously contended 
that Representatives in Congress need all these facilities and all 
these luxuries at the expense of the taxpayers of the country. 

We already have an ample office building, constructed 12 or 
14 years ago at an expense of five or six million dollars. Every 
Member of Congress at the present time is supplied with a 
large office either in this building or in the Capitol Building. 
The offices they now occupy are completely furnished by the 
Government with desks, chairs, bookcases, rugs, lavatories 
with hot and cold running water, and in addition to that run- 
ning ice water. These offices are furnished and maintained 
for Members of Congress at the expense of the Government, 
and it is contended now that in order to supply Members of 
Congress with at least two rooms it is necessary to build this 
large additional House Office Building. This Congress has 
already passed a public buildings bill which carries a six- 
year building program, at an expense of over $200,000,000 to 
the taxpayers of the country. Buildings constructed under 
this program are to be erected only in the large cities; a few 
of them, however, in towns where the post-office receipts 
exceed $20,000. The Government acquired under the last pub- 
lic buildings bill passed, 12 or 14 years ago, 165 sites for public 
buildings in as many towns in the United States. These towns 
all have receipts of less than $20,000 a year, and under the 
public-building program authorized by this Congress not one 
of these towns will receive.a public building. 


CARROLLTON, ILL., AND HAVANA, 


Eight of these sites are in Hlinois. 
congressional district in Illinois. A site at Havana, Ill... was 
acquired by the Government on November 14, 1916. It 
the Government $9,000. A site at Carrollton, IIL, was acquired 
by the Government on September 14, 1918. It cost the Govy- 
ernment $7,000. 

The site at Carrollton has been growing up in weeds since 
that time, the buildings on it having all been removed, and the 
weeds are cut for the Government by public-spirited citizens 
living in the vicinity of the site so acquired. Nothing whatever 
has been done with the site at Havana by the Government 
except to pay for it. I voted against all these bills providing 
for improvements in the District of Columbia. I shall vote 
against the bill we are now considering, and I shall continue to 
vote against all these propositions for the District of Columbia 
and for the country at large until funds are provided for the 
construction of buildings on the 165 sites now owned by the 
Federal Government. 

THIS OFFICE BUILDING NOT NEEDED 

I am not impressed with the proposition to build gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, showers, and so forth, at the expense of the 
taxpayers for the convenience of Members of Congress. I am 
not impressed with the necessity for a new office building for 
Members of Congress constructed with a magnificent lounge on 
the roof. The amount we are now authorizing will mean an 
ultimate expenditure of at least $11,000,000. Every one of the 
165 towns having sites owned by the Government in as many 
different towns in the United States could be furnished with an 
ample standardized public building to cost $70,000 for the amount 
we are about to expend for an office building for the accommoda- 
tion of Members of Congress. If every Member of Congress 
representing a district where a site for a public building bas 
been authorized should vote against this bill to-day, the bill 
could not pass. If the districts where these sites have been 
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authorized should in unmistakable terms demand of their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress that they vote against such authoriza- 
tions as this aud that they vete against the authorizations in the 
six-year building program until the comparatively small amounts 
of money necessary to be appropriated to build buildings on the 
165 sites, the 165 towns in the United States where sites have 
been authorized would get their buildings in short order. I 
know this bill will pass. It will be impossible to defeat it. 
The life of this Congress will end in three days. The bill comes 
up now under a suspension of the rules. It is not possible for 
Members of Congress to “ hear from home” and get the reaction 
of the country on a bill so indefensible as this. I realize that 
the only thing I can do is to vote against it. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, for nearly two years I have been 
endeavoring to secure an appropriation for the erection of a 
post-office building at Bamberg, 8. C., and provision for a court- 
house at Aiken, 8S. C., where the officers of the court, jurors, 
and people charged with the administration of justice and 
enforcement of the laws could meet and d'scharge their official 
duties with as much convenience and efliciency as possible, 
but so far IL have been unable to secure these appropriations ; 
aud only yesterday, by action of the House, I was advised, in 
effect, that the Government would be unable to erect a single 
building in my district for the next several years. Now the 
Public Buildings Committee brings in a bill asking for an 
appropriation of approximately $7,000,000 with which to erect 
an office building for Members of Congress. I am not prepared 
to say that such a building could not be used to some advan- 
tage, but I am prepared to say that, in my judgment, there 
is a greater necessity for the buildings referred to above than 
for this building; and I am therefore going to vote against 
this bill, and I am now placing myself on record as protesting 
against its passage. 

WORK IN CONGRESS 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues in the 
House, before completing my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I wish to thank you, Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, 
both Republican and Democratic, and especially the Members 
of the delegation from New Jersey, for the uniform courtesy 
shown me during the seven years I have been a Member of this 
distinguished body. I have been a Member of the Sixty-sixth, 
Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, and Sixty-ninth Congresses and had 
hoped to finish my career in the Seventieth Congress, but a 
factional fight in my party at home prevented the achievement 
of that ambition, During that period I have made many warm 
friendships and shall carry many fond memories with me to my 
home. Naturally I regret to leave the scene of so many activi- 
ties of the declining years of my life, because it has been a real 
pleasure to serve with such distinguished men as Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge and the various members of their Cabi- 
nets, and Speakers Gritterr and Lon@wortH, and to have en- 
joyed the friendship and confidence of Leaders JoHN Q. TILSON 
and Finis J. Garrett, as well as such brilliant statesmen as 
James R. Mann, Martin B. Mappen, James R. Good, Senator 
THropore L. Burton, Joe Walsh, THoMAS BUTLER, BERT SNELL, 
JAMES Broa, JACK GARNFR, Tom CONNALLY, DAvip KINCHELOE, 
and a host of other talented and patriotic men who have been 
and many still are Members of this representative body. 

We often hear through the press that Congress is deteriorat- 
ing. The problems that now confront us are manifestly dif- 
ferent from what they were 150 and even 50 years ago. We 
have grown from infancy to a giant among nations, and the 
problems of manhood are totally different from those of child- 
hood. My experience in Congress has shown me that we have 
as many intellectual giants engaged in guiding the destinies of 
this Nation at present as we had in the days of our forefathers 
who charted our course on the sea of politics. 

Since I have been a Member of Congress I have helped in my 
humble way in the program of reconstruction that was found 
necessary after the great World War. We have reduced the 
national debt from $25,000,000,000 to $19,000,000,000 and re- 
duced annual expenses from $6,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 and 
cut in half the burden of taxation on the people. 

We have adopted the Budget system; enacted the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill; restricted immigration; made liberal 
financial provisions for enforcing the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead law; established the Veterans’ Bureau and 
spent $2,000,000,000 for those who suffered from the effects of 
the Great War; provided adjusted compensation for those who 
participated in that conflict; made settlement with our allies 
for the payment of the $11,000,000,000 that they owe us; aided 
the farmers by defeating the McNary-Haugen bill and providing 
for cooperative marketing; helped banking with the McFadden 
bill; provided $215,000,000 for new post offices and public build- 
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ings, in addition to $75,000,000 for needed public buildings in 
Washington and the beautification of this great city; provided 
for settlement of railroad disputes by establishing the Railroad 
Labor Board; passed the radio bill to clear the air for broad- 
casting ; increased pensions for veterans of the Civil and Span- 
ish-American Wars and their dependents; established the Post 
Office air mail service; provided for a five-year program for 
expansion of the Army and Navy air service; provided Federal 
aid for highways; increased the salaries of postal employees 
and provided better retirement provisions for civil-service em- 
ployees; made uniform bankruptcy laws; and provided monu- 
ments for colored soldiers killed in action; besides many other 
important and constructive pieces of legislation. 

Futile attempts have been made to solve the Muscle Shoals 
problem, what to do with our merchant marine, and to pass 
the Dyer antilynching bill, but undoubtedly those questions will 
be solved when the opportunity presents. Such legislation 
clearly proves that Congress has worked for the benefit of the 
country and the people. 

Personally, I have made two trips to the Pacific coast and 
Hawaii at my own expense—except the transportation on a 
yovernment vessel—as a member of subcommittees of the Naval 
Affairs Committee to investigate and study the needs and con- 
ditions of our defenses at Panama and our island possessions 
and along the shores of California, Oregon, and Washington. 
Reports of our work have been submitted by our chairman, the 
late-lamented A. E. B, Stephens, and many of our recommenda- 
tions have been adopted as the policy of Congress. 

Partly through my efforts, $40,000,000 has been appropriated 
to convert the battle cruiser Saratoga to an airplane carrier, 
and this means that that money has been spent by the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. and its successor, the American Brown- 
Boveri Co., in my district for wages and material and the sub- 
sequent benefit of the business men of that community. Many 
other Government vessels have been built in Camden through 
my efforts, and I helped to secure the sending of two battleships 
to the Philadelphia Navy Yard for reconditioning at a cost of 
$6,000,000. I also helped to secure the keeping open of the Lake- 
hurst (N. J.) naval air station and the spending of $1,000,000 
annually to keep the navigable streams in the first New Jersey 
district open to navigation. Recently the Federal district engi- 
neer in charge of harbor improvements, under authorization of 
a survey bill introduced by me, reported favorably on a project 
for a 30-foot channel in the Delaware River, along the water 
front at Camden, at an estimated cost of $330,000. Bills of 
mine for surveys of Cooper River and Newton Creek, with the 
idea of connecting them by canal, and for the deepening of 
Mantua Creek, at Mantua, and for the straightening of the 
Salem River at a cost of $130,000 are also among the minor 
legislation enacted. None of these measures was in any sense 
a raid upon the Treasury, and each was justified by the need 
existing; besides, the first internal-revenue district in Camden 
is one of the great producers of revenue for the Government 
in the way of income and other taxes, and some of that revenue 
should be spent at its source. 

The crowning work of my career was the securing of a new 
post office at Camden, N. J., at a cost of $1,200,000 under the 
provisions of the Elliott bill. I had been working for this for 
six years and originally asked for $500,000 for an extension of 
the present building. But a survey showed the necessity for a 
new building in a new location and this structure will always 
remain as a monument to my work in Congress. 

A new post office at Woodbury, N. J., has also been erected, at 
a cost of $50,000, through my efforts, but I have been unable to 
get a much needed new building at Salem, N. J., where the 
Government owns a site that became a public nuisance until 
cleaned up and turned into a small temporary park with my 
help and the aid of leading citizens and civic bodies of that 
historic city. 

With such a record of work without talk you ask me why I 
am not to come back. The answer is easy. At the behest of 
two multimillionaires I refused to vote against adjusted com- 
pensation and for the repeal or modification of the Volstead Act. 
They threatened to get me, and did after four years’ effort. In 
1924 they furnished the sinews of war and induced a political 
protégé of mine to run in the primaries. It was a lively and 
gruelling contest but I won by less than 500 majority, and a 
recount demanded by my opponent failed to change the result, 
and at the general election I won out by over 40,000 majority. 
In 1926 the same opponent was selected against me and a slush 
fund of $100,000 was dumped into the fight by certain corpora- 
tions and bootleggers, and with the aid of 10,000 Democrats 
allowed to vote in the Republican primaries, I was defeated for 
renomination, The figures of that contest are significant. In 
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the primary the combined vote of my opponent and myself was | 
67.000, of which I polled 30,000 straight Republicans. The total 
vote for my opponent in the general election was 57,000, dearly | 
proving that 10,000 Democrats voted for his nomination. Dur- 
ing the primary campaign I was ill most of the time and there- 
fore unable to do much work, but not being a squealer I made 
no effort to inaugurate a contest or recount. It would have 
made no difference anyhow as the cards were stacked against 
me. In the eighth ward of Camden the fraud against me was 
so evident that the Democratic court ordered the removal of all 
election officers, both Republicans and Democrats, but no indict- 
ments followed. 

The same conditions prevailed throughout Camden City, and 
the expenditure of money was greater in comparison than 
prevailed at the Republican primaries in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. It would prove a most fertile field for a congressional 
investigation, 

Nearly 40 years ago, when a star reporter on the old Balti- 
more Herald, I was writing a scoop story on the return of Jake 
Kilrain after his memorable battle with John L. Sullivan, and 
was admonished by the night editor to cut it short, as the forms 
were about to go to press. The forms of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress are about to close, and it is time that I wrote finis to my 
swan song, but not as a lame duck. I refuse to be put in that 
category. The only jobs I have applied for have been in a 
bumorous vein. I asked my colleagues, Messrs. BACHARACH 
and LEHLBACH, to have Speaker LonewortH appoint me par- 
liamentarian or boxing instructor on the ground that there was 
no Member in the House who knew less about such matters 
than myself. The Speaker said he would consider the matter, 
as he thought my common sense would at least result in 50-50 
decisions being made. 

So I will say, “Hail and farewell, my colleagues.” Our 
associations have been most pleasant, and I trust that the paths 


of each and all of you may lead to pleasant places and perfect | 


peace. I will sit by the roadside happy and content to see you 
go by to further fame and glory, with the thought uppermost 
in my mind that I have stood by my party and principles and 
that there is no sting or disgrace in defeat when you can retire 
with a clear conscience and a clean record. 

NEW HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked leave to 
extend my remarks on the bill that provides for an appropria- 
tion with which to erect a new office building for the Congress- 
men of the United States. 

I hope I am not taking a narrow-minded attitude toward 
this subject, but I feel that it is unfair to pass this bill at this 
time. 1 find that I have an enormous amount of mail coming 
into my office daily, and find it difficult to take care of visitors 
und people who are here on business, to dictate letters, and so 
forth, with one or two typewriters constantly in use. I would 
like an extra room, and feel that it is necessary for a Congress- 
man to have it; and as Congressman JACOBSTEIN well said, it 
would add to the efficiency of each Representative ; but I could 
not bring myself to vote for this measure when we were unable 
to appropriate enough money to care for the real urgent needs 
that our Post Office Department has for Federal buildings 
throughout the country. In two or three cities of my district 
post offices are needed very badly; probably the ones whose 
cases are the most urgent are Canton, New Philadelphia, and 
Millersburg. 

When speaking of efficiency I feel that we are hindering the 
operation of men in the post offices when we make them stand, 
us we do in the Canton post office, on the mezzanine floor, with 
the hot electric bulbs almost in their faces, with the ceiling so 
close that they can not stand erectly, and with other conditions 
bad that it is almost inhumane to demand men to work 
under them. 

I find New Philadelphia suffering in the same way, and yet 
the plea was put forth that the Government’s business would 
be handled by Congressmen more efficiently if they had added 
space; and I feel that this other important function of the Gov- 
ernment could be handled more efficiently if the postal em- 
ployees also had a suitable place in which to discharge their | 
important tasks. 

The $7,300,000 which this bill provides would have taken care 
of several of the larger cities of Ohio and some of the smaller 
cities throughout the country. 

I earnestly hope that thy stand on this question will not 
be misinterpreted and that both the Congressmen and postal 
employees will be provided ample space in which to discharge 
their respective duties. 

Although Canton will be taken care of in a few months, we 
could have hastened the consideration of her needs had money 
been available now. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLIDAY 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill pro- 
viding for an agricultural holiday should be amended in the 
House to arrange for appropriate ceremonies. 

At 5 a. m. the day appointed, preferably April 1, the cows 
should be assembled in every farmyard and salaam to the east 
in honor of Allah Coolidge and Mahomet Mellon, his prophet. 
The chickens, the pigs, and the Ford tractors should get down 
on their knees in prayer for observance of the Constitution as 
interpreted by Grand Vizier Sargent. 

At 12 o’clock noon in every village square four-hour men 
from the Rotary Clubs, led by Elbert Gary, should read the veto 
message of Calvin the conservative on the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill. The music should be the “Dead March of Saul,” 
furnished by the bankers’ brass bands under the auspices of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

At sundown the farmers should listen in on the radio to the 
heart of the President breaking for the farmer while the high- 
tariff glee club gathers round him singing: 


Calvin Coolidge is a good old soul. 


Then, before they retire, the farmers should salute the cam- 
paign picture of Cal for farm-vote purposes—then he is for a 
surplus—in which he appears with a sap bucket under one arm 
and the bull under the other and a smile on his face like Tex 
Guinan as she stands at the door of her New York night club 
greeting the latest delegate from the big butter-and-egg coopera- 
tive associations. 

ADDRESS OF ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL J. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address deliv- 
ered last night at the New Willard Hotel by the Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the 
House of Representatives I am herewith inserting in the Recorp 
Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch 
bishop of Baltimore, last night at New Willard Hotel at the 
banquet given in his honor by the Knights of Columbus. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, officers, and brother knights, going back 20 cen- 
turies to the beginning of Christianity, we find its divine Author and 
Founder, Jesus Christ, teaching tolerance and uttering prophetic words 
about the intolerance of which His own followers in the church He 
established would be the victims. The tolerance He taught not 
mean approval of error, any seconding of sin, any condoning of bhypoc- 
risy, any encouragement of evil, or any denial of Christian principles 
No man ever condemned sin, error, and hypocrisy with the withering 
vehemence with which Jesus Christ assailed them. Yet ne mere man 
ever had or could have a fraction of that infinite love with which the 
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divine lover of mankind, like a “hound of heaven” pursued sinners 
to win them and catch them in the net of that love that went out to 
them from His sacred heart. His tolerance was an all-embracing 
charity, a love for all men, for sinner and saint, for His own and 
others not of His fold. He epitomized His whole law in one short 
sentence: “‘Thou shalt love God, and thou shalt love thy neighbor.” 
He tells us that we shall fulfil the law if we love our neighbor He 
emphatically declares that love for one another must ever be considered 
an essential mark of His disciples, His followers. Jesus (t‘lrist was 
tolerant then in the sense explained because He was the God of love 
He never taught intolerance in the sense in which that word is under 
stood to-day. For intolerance to all of us means hate, contempt, un 
founded accusations, desire to injure, to deprive others of rights It 
means a readiness on the part of the intolerant to murder, to destroy 


wantonly human life when, as often happens, intolerance becomes a 


mania. There is no need to label those characteristics of intoleranc 
Americans know them. They hear them voiced every day. They have 
seen religious intolerance drive men to murder, sacrilege ‘rime of 
every sort even in this supposedly free land of ours 
Looking down the arches of the years Our Blessed Lord foresaw the 
| bitterness, the hatred, the fierce opposition which men would bring to 
bear upon His followers. He saw with prophetic eye the torrents of 
Catholic blood that would be shed by the enemies of the church, th« 
haters of the cross. He foretold it all. He, Calvary’s victim, knew 
full well that His enemies would make a noise and would lift up their 
heads; that they would take malicious counsel against His people and 


would consult against His saints; that they would contrive with on 
consent, and would make a covenant—the only one binding them to 
gether—against His church. “ But beware of men,” HH: they 
will deliver you up in the councils, and they will scourge you in their 
synagogues. And you shajl be hated by all men for My name's sake. 


said, “ for 
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They shall deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall put you to death. 
The servant is not above the Master. If they have persecuted Me, they 
will persecute yeu. Yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you 
will think that he doeth a service to God.” In those words you have a 
prophecy spoken by lips divine 20 centruies ago. Every Catholic knows 
how it has been verified. The story of the Catholic Church, founded 
not by man but by Jesus Christ Himself, is a story of continuous 
martyrdom. 

Between the life of that church and the life of its divine founder 
there is a remarkable parallel. The church is but a continuation, a 
perpetuation, a replica of the divine life of Christ in every way, but 
particularly in suffering, the shedding of her blood. Pagan Rome left 
no stone unturned in its determined efforts to destroy Catholicism. 
The empire that ruled the then known world failed to conquer the 
seemingly helpless infant church. From the day when a mighty 
Emperor was forced to cry out, “ Galilean, Thou has conquered,” to 
another day many centuries later, when a French atheist, at the height 
of his power and prestige, used as his anti-Catholic campaign slogan 
“ Eerasez Linfame ’—‘“ Wipe out the infamous One,” meaning Christ. 

The Catholic Church has met with opposition and persecution daily. 
Her life has been in a large measure a continuation of her catacombs 
and coliseum. Yet she has never bent the knee to Baal. She has never 
bartered principle. She has never acknowledged, nor will she ever ac- 
knowledge, the right of king, emperor, president, or legislature to 
trespass unduly on the domain of conscience to deprive men of God- 
given rights to subject God and His church to Cesar. She has never 
failed to uphold the rights of Cwsar, but she has ever had the courage 
to tell Cwsar “Thus far and no farther.” She saw the grave of Nero 
dug. She passed on and prospered. She witnessed the mad, murderous 
rage of Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Cromwell against her. They went 
down to oblivion; the church survived and gathered strength. She 
looked into the eyes of Bismarck as he threatened to destroy her and 
make her a mere appendage of his state. Bismarck is no more; the 
little man’s rage is spent; the Catholic Church is ever young despite 
her 20 centuries of years. Well, indeed, can that church stand serenely, 
calmly, and courageously before the hating Bolshevist President of 
Mexico and his followers and defy them. She shall not surrender her 
right to worship God, to educate her little ones, to care for God’s poor, 
to preach Jesus Christ -crucified, despite the diabolical efforts of Calles 
in Mexico and of his paid hirelings in the United States. Archbishop 
Orozeo, Bishop Zarete, Bishop Diaz, every member of the Mexican 
hierarchy in fact, have declared their readiness to die in defense of their 
rights. Death before dishonor. The church's bishops, priests, and laity 
know how to die for their faith. 

When the grass shall be growing green over the corpses of Carranza 
and Calles, Villa and Obregon and the present unprincipled agents of 
the Mexican Bolshevists, the Catholic Church will be flourishing in the 
land of our Lady of Guadalupe. Bishop Diaz, the intrepid exile, shall 
be back in his diocese doing God’s work with the same kindly zeal that 
has ever marked his work and that of his brethers in the episcopate. 
Mexicans, brothers in the faith, to you we send to-night from 20,000,000 
Catholics of this country a message of sympathy. You have edified us 
by your courage, your faith, your patience, your cheerfulness in facing 
martyrdom, 

The defiance you have hurled into the face of your modern Nero is 
the defiance of faith, not of hate. The so-called laws which deprive 

- you of God-given rights, proscribing your religion, robbing you of your 
churches, seminaries, hospitals, and orphanages, and attempting to 
force the church into a veritable state of slavery are no laws, have 
no binding foree on any Mexican’s conscience. Keep up your fight for 
right, Mexican Catholics. Victory will yet perch on your banners. 
setter death than slavery to Bolshevist atheists. 

The story of tolerance in America is largely the story of intolerance. 
We are not interested in Colonial intolerance. That was of the European 
and, particularly, British brand of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Moores and Oglethorpes of Georgia did to the Cath- 
olics of Florida what their British masters were doing to Catholics in 
Ireland where the same price was set on the head of a priest as on 
the head of a wolf. New England tolerance meant hatred and intol- 
erance for Catholics. 

There is one bright spot in the clouded sky of intolerance: It is 
Catholic Maryland. The banner of religious tolerance was raised in 
1634 by Lord Baltimore. Yet the subsequent story furnishes us with 
one of the most shameful pages in all American history. The Protest- 
ant beneficiaries of Maryland’s generous measure of tolerance when 
once in power in the “land of sanctuary" became the most intolerant 
persecutors of their Catholic benefactors. Here we have black ingrati- 
tude added toe the bitterest brand of intolerance. English penal laws 
were introduced into the Maryland colony. Catholicism was proscribed. 
Priests were hunted, public churches were forbidden, Catholic property 
was confiscated, and that condition lasted practically up to the time 
of the Revolution. This Nation was born out of a passion for freedom. 
Its fathers understood the pernicious effects on national life of religious 
strife. Hence national provision was made for the free exercise of 
religion. Despite that fact the States of the Union took a long time 
to doff the garb of bitterness and intolerance 80 long worn by the non- 
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Catholic element. Hence we find intolerance legalized for years in 
many State constitutions. 

To-day religious freedom is recognized by every State constitution. 
Yet, notwithstanding all our professions of freedom, the fact remains 
that here in the United States religious intolerance seems to have 
found a congenial home. There is no truth in the statement that it 
is confined to a few and the ignorant few. It is to be found in the 
minds and hearts of men occupying honored places in the learned pro- 
fessions ; it can be met with among preachers and presidents, lawyers 
and legislators, scientists and senators, judges and juries, poets and 
professors. We find it in every level of life. As a rule religious intol. 
erance in our country is intolerance to one religion—the Catholic 
religion. A man may be a foot-wash Baptist, a two-seed-in-the-she}} 
Presbyterian, a broad-church Episcopalian, or a Unitarian, or any one 
of the hundreds of different brands of non-Catholicism, without finding 
his particular brand ever questioned by his fellow countrymen at any 
time or considered as any obstacle to his advancement or success in 
American life. It is only when he is a member of the church founded 
by Christ, a cht.ch that has a glorious record of 20 centuries of 
unequaled achievement in Christianizing and civilizing the nations of 
the earth, that has seen the beginning and the end of so many different 
governmental forms through the years; it is only then that a man in 
our country of freedom, scientific progress, and general culture falls under 
suspicion. It is only then that he becomes an object of intolerance. 
It is only then that his loyalty is questioned in the face of proofs 
of loyalty pyramided one on the other during a century and a half 
of our Republic’s life and written in blood on every page of her inspir- 
ing story. 

Catholics who fought for American freedom in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century felt the sting of intolerance. The Know-Nothing 
movement, the A. P. A., and Guardian of Liberty societies, the pillow- 
case and bed-sheet organization of to-day—all of those and many 
others are but intolerance, ignorancé, and hate cast into systematic 
shape in direct contradiction to the principles of Christ .nd the Con- 
stitution of our country. Whilst one might say that intolerance in the 
United States is an unexpected paradox, it is true, nevertheless, that 
intolerance, bitter and narrow, is so much at home amongst us that it 
might be regarded as one of our well-defined national traits, 

There are millions of broad-minded and charitable Protestants in 
this country. They are very many fair and just ministers, but, after 
17 years in the Southland and 6 on the fringe of the North, I must 
say, in all frankness, that the bitterness of the bigotry of the klan 
preacher and the legion character of his number are a standing dis 
grace to Protestantism, a flagrant mocking of the spirit of Christ, 
and a menace to our national well being. The ministers who have 
aligned themselves with the forces of intolerance must bear their share 
of the responsibility for the murders, mutilations, floggings, and other 
assaults which have taken place in this country during the past five 
years in public defiance of law and order. Preaching love of Christ 
on Sunday and hatred of our neighbor on Monday is a negation of all 
Christianity. This ratio agendi on the part of so many non-Catholic 
ministers has brought religion into disrepute and alienated from its 
benign influence millions of thinking men. 

Much of our American anti-Catholic intolerance is,due to ignorance 
of everything Catholic on the part of the intolerant. Much of the 
ignorance is due to the ignorance of blind spiritual guides whose stock 
in trade is abuse of Catholicism and bitter invective against fellow men 
and fellow Americans. This went on all over the country, but par- 
ticularly in the Southland in the years gone by. There are people here 
to-day who are firmly convinced that the Pope is ready to invade the 
country and oust Calvin Coolidge from the White House. They look 
for cornutal projections on the foreheads of priests and see whole 
arsenals, containing everything from big Berthas to poison gas, in the 
basements of churches that have no basements at all. Tell them any 
thing, no matter how stupid and outlandish, against the Catholic 
Church and they will accept it. This ignorance of and consequent 
bitterness against the church is deliberately fostered by many of the 
ministerial quasi illiterates, whose leadership is securest where ignor- 
ance and hatred of Catholicism are deepest. 

Much of the intolerance is fostered by unprincipled politicians who 
will stop at nothing to acquire votes and power. They are ready to 
appeal to ignorance and bigotry if they can profit by them. Those 
moronic and dishonest politicians are not interested in religion, Prot- 
estant or Catholic. They are egomaniacs, fit subjects for psycho- 
analysts of the Freudian school to work on. In national or State leg- 
islatures they supply the clown element for the amusement of galleries 
and are usually harmless. They waste time and paper, but make a 
tremendous appeal to other morons of their own kind. The political 
charlatan swells up with importance. His superiority complex ex- 
presses itself in a passion for active generalship of a wild, howling 
army of morons who will follow him as he goes forth to fight the 
Knights of Columbus or cross seas to storm the Vatican. He imagines 
himself dead on the field of glory. He arranges beforehand for 10,000 
lives to be sacrificed to avenge his own death. Then he struts about, 
mentally and otherwise bizarre, inviting admiration whilst he has but 
contempt for the littleness of Alexander the Great, Cesar, and Na- 
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poleon. Even an embryonic alienist would be justified in consigning 
him to the Government hospital for the insane. 

There is a species of intolerance far more dangerous than that en- 
couraged by ignorant minister and crooked little politician. It is the 
intolerance that hates all Christianity and strikes at Catholicism as 
the only expression of it which it fears. It is the intolerance of those 
who have designs on society as a whole, who are intent on upturning 
it, on destroying all civil government, all private property, all human 
rights as now recognized. It is the intolerance of Lenin and Trotski, 
of Obregon and Calles, of the radical communists of our own country. 
They feel that they must first destroy the Catholic Church before they 
can proceed with their further program of Bolshevism. They are clever 
and shrewd enough to pay little attention to weakened and divided 
non-Catholicism. The only real religious force they recognize is the 
Catholic Church. Hence their bitter destructive attitude toward it. 
If they do not endeavor to cripple it, they can not make much headway. 

The Mexican Bolshevists are a good example of the system. There is 
no denying their cleverness, no denying their diabolically destructive 
They have spent $9,000,000 in anti-American and pro-Mexivan 
propaganda in this country. They are attempting to do, and with some 
show of success, what Soviet Russia is trying to accomplish in India, 
China, and many other eastern countries. The agents of Calles have 
succeeded in pulling the wool over the eyes of the American Federation 
of Labor, they have won by clever and crooked methods the sympathy 
of university professors, of poor half-baked preachers who are only too 
glad to have a chance to show their anti-Catholicism, and, of course, of 

ii the radical groups of the Nation. The money of the Mexican Bol- 
shevists has found its way into the hands of many American newspaper 
owners and has as a result dictated the editorial policy of some of the 
most influential newspapers in the country. Ever since 1925 Mexican 
spies and propagandists have been at work creating radical sentiment 
in favor of Bolshevism in our midst. They have succeeded. There can 
be no question about it. As the result of this patent Mexican propa- 
ganda strong public sentiment has been aroused against both our Presi- 
dent and our Secretary of State with regard to their policy toward 


zeal, 


Mexico. Mexico City papers were able to boast that United States 
citizens were in favor of Calles and against their own Government. 


The whole spirit of the propaganda carried on by Mexican agents is 

ti-Catholic. Whilst the Bolshevist President of Mexico is intent on 
confiscating the property of Americans, he is sagacious enough to appeal 
to the bigots of this Nation, currying favor with them by his persecu- 
on of the church, in order to silence their protests against his in- 
to American citizens. Calles and Obregon and their hirelings 
in America have had American bigots jumping through their hoops dur- 
ing the past four years. Bigotry is stupid at best. That stupidity has 
taken advantage of by the clever Christ haters across the Rio 
nde. Methodist bishops, Presbyterian assemblies, Baptist ministers, 
the Rand School of Socialists, the Ferrer School of ultraradicals, all 
gave expression to their approval of the detructive program of Calles 
against the church. No matter what he did it was right. He hated 
the Catholic Church. That was enough to make him a hero in the 
eyes of our ignorant and intolerant American bigots. Such is the situa- 
tion to-day. Yet in spite of it the Catholic Church in America 
flourishing and stands out prominently in our national life as the one 


justice 


been 


Gre 


is 


great moral force, resting that force, that power, on the distinctly 
ritual and supernatural life within her. She was here before her 
enemies were heard of; she shall be here when they are gone. She is 


here and shall be here ever serving mankind, preaching Jesus Christ, 
guiding her children in the way of good living, aiding the orphan and 
homeless, ready to assist in their hour of need Jew and Gentile alike 
She is here no moral bankrupt, but staunchest friend and supporter of 
Nation our fathers founded on principles of religious freedom, jus- 


tice, and equality of rights. 


the 


PERMISSION TO INSERT CHART 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks made earlier in the day and to include 
therein a small chart. 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving 
whose chart is it? 

Mr. HAMMER. It is a very small chart which shows the 
amount of liquor that goes from the concentration warehouses 
to the bootleggers aud to the public. It is the chart which I 
described and explained to-day. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
who prepared the chart? 

Mr. HAMMER. I had the chart prepared in part myself and 
also had an expert work on it, but not in the Probibition Unit 
of the Government. 

Mr. MILLER. It was not an expert bootlegger? 

Mr, HAMMER. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution 


the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
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370, increasing the membership of the Beard of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and appoint- 
ing certain members of the board. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am very sorry to be obliged to object to the request of my 
friend from Maryland, but I feel obliged to do Possibly 
about 11 o’clock Friday morning I may feel differently. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I thank the gentleman, 


THE FRIGATE 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 5479) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of certain parts of the 
frigate Constitution, to be used as souvenirs, and consider the 
same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
S. 5479, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to give or to sell, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
such parts or pieces, including rigging, of the frigate Constitution, as 
are suitable for use as relics, souvenirs, or mementoes, and which can 
not profitably or advantageously be used in restoring this vessel te 
original condition, to clubs, or individuals that have 
made or shall make dénations or contributions for the preservation of 
the frigate Constitution referred to in the act approved March 4, 
1925 (43 Stat. L., p. 1278) : Provided, That the cost of converting the 
aforesaid materials into relics, souvenirs, or mementos shall be charged 
against, and the proceeds of such sales shall be added to, the fund 
created by authority of said act. 


so, 


” 


“ CONSTITUTION 


associations, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consume to-morrow morning, immediately after disposition of 
matters on the Speaker's table, one-half of the time hitherto 
courteously voted to me by the House, but which was not con- 
sumed by me. I was granted a half hour. 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, would not the 
gentleman permit some motions for suspension of the rules 
before he makes his speech? 

Mr. HOWARD. To-morrow morning? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; during, the afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow morning—— 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

FRANKLIN ICE CREAM CO. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, would I have to procure recog- 
nition to move that the House do now adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman would have 
to have recognition. 
Mr. HOWARD. 
The SPEAKER. 

from Connecticut. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Nebraska allow m« 
to call up a bill which will take very little time? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill (S. 4330) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of Franklin Ice Cream Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 
authorized to reopen and make settlement 
proper of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co., a 
buildings under a five-year tease with renewal clauses on or in the 
diate vicinity of the zone of Camp Funston 
Camp Funston, Kans.; the buildings 
authority of the War Department and 
ment of Camp Funston under leases which 
approved but which were canceled before the expiration of any of such 
leases and over the protest of the holders. In no case shall the amount, 
if any, paid in settlement exceed the losses sustained as established ox 
shown by credible evidence. If the original books or papers have been 
lost or destroyed without the wrongful act of the clainvant, the Secre 
tary of War in making his findings shall consider secondary evidence, if 
it be credible and convincing. 


I am appealing now for recognition. 
The Chair is looking toward the gentleman 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TILSON, a motion to reconsider the vote was 
laid on the table. 


ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN L, DAVEY, OF OHIO 


Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by publishing a speech made by my col- 
league |Mr. Davey]. 

The SPEAKER. 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of 
Hon. Martin L. Davey, before the International Underwriters’ 
Convention in Atlantic City, September 16, 1926. 

LIFE INSURANCE AS AN EVIDENCE OF THE BEST HUMAN QUALITIES 

Mr. Davey. There are certain larger aspects of life insurance that 
I would like to discuss because of their bearing on American life and 
modern thought. It would be presumptucus of me to attempt a tech- 
nical discussion of this subject before a group of life-insurance experts, 
but there are certain phases of the subject which might more readily 
occur to an interested layman than to most of those who are deeply 
engrossed in the more technical side of it. I have so great a respect 
for life insurance as an institution of great public service that I want 
to present certain thoughts with reference to its larger aspects from a 
public standpoint, because to me they are unmistakable evidences of 
great value. 

Let me say first that the enormous amounts of life insurance carried 
by the American people, and the increasing amounts that are being 
bought every year, constitute one of the most powerful answers to the 
alarmists who claim that America is jazz crazy. What is jazz? It isa 
refusal to assume responsibilities. It is a defiance of proper restraints. 
It is an abandonment to moral laxity and against moral obligation. 
Life insurance is the antithesis of all these. It shows a willingness to 
accept responsibilities. It is an evidence of thrift, of self-respect. It 
shows restraint and self-control. It manifests a positive recognition 
of moral obligations and responsibilities. 

The jazz victim thinks of to-day only, with its questionable pleasures 
and moral abandonment. The man who buys life insurance is thinking 
not alone of his own future. but of the future well-being and protection 
of those who are dear to him. He recognizes the obligation to protect 
his family in case of his own death more than anything else, but he 
also recognizes the obligation to protect his own old age from want and 
dependency. It is a positive evidence of self-reliance and sturdy char- 
acter. It represents not only the serious side of life, but its finer side 
also. The first principle of life insurance is unselfishness. It is a 
practical demonstration of love and devotion. 

In everything life insurance is the direct opposite of jazz. The 
tremendous and increasing amount being carried by the American 
people is unmistakable proof that the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans are not infected with jazz, but are sound of heart and mind, rep- 
resenting a great solid anchor for our civilization and good Govern- 
ment, 

As a matter of fact, jazz is merely the expression of a reckless and 
irresponsible and unimportant minority. It is the froth and foam of 
society. It is the excrescence of American life that is more conspicuous 
to-day because it is more bold. We have always had a small minority 
of people who were jazz crazy, and we probably always will have them. 
The great army of Americans who are buying life insurance are neces- 
sarily serious minded, thoughtful, and substantial people, who willingly 
accept responsibilities, exercise self-restraint, and assume without ques- 
tion their moral obligations. 

Why is there so much talk about the manifestations of jazz? Be- 
cause there are so few people involved in it; because it is unusual, and 
not the everyday life of the great majority. Why is there so much 
talk about crime? Because, relatively speaking, so few crimes are com- 
mitted We never see anything in the papers about the tens of mil- 
lions of Americans who go about their daily tasks without any noise 
or commotion, who attend their churches and lodges without any un- 
usual conduct that makes news, and who accept and discharge the 
responsibilities of life in a perfectly normal and regular way. They 
are the backbone of America, the great, solid foundation of society and 
Government. They are the people who are buying life insurance. And 
life insurance is a practical evidence of fine character and sturdy 
citizenship. 

Another thing bas impressed itself upon me with increasing force. It 
is the fact that life insurance is a powerful answer to the philosophy 
of paternalism, whose followers believe that the state should do 
everything, everything; who would rob the individual of all the 
glorious fruits of individuality. Life insurance is the product of the 
philosophy that the individual should do things for himself. It is a 
natural result of self-reliance and an evidence of it. It is a munifesta- 
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tion of the wish and the will to be personally independent. It is an 
evidence of that stability of individual character from which the 
endurance of the Nation springs. It is one of the great guaranties of 
the lastingness of stable and just government. 

Therefore, it would seem self-evident that all government in the 
United States, both State and national, should show kindly consideration 
and grateful appreciation to this worth-while institution. This means 
that all laws relating to it should be favorable. It means, above every- 
thing else, that the taxes on insurance premiums should be reduced to 
the lowest amount necessary for proper regulation in the interest of 
the public. It seems to me that it is both unwise and unjust to tax 
life insurance premiunys for vast amounts tbat go into the general 
revenues. 

Still another great fact with reference to life insurance in this coun- 
try, it seems to nre, deserves special comment. While it is true that the 
extraordinary position of life insurance in the United States can be 
accounted for to some extent by the liberalizing features that have been 
written into the policies in the last 15 or 20 years, yet this of itself 
would not be sufficient to explain it. It is also true that it may be 
explained in part by the increasing national wealth; but this could not 
be the main reason, because wealth of itself has a tendency to de- 
moralize, unless there go with it certain great steadying influences of 
real and lasting significance. 

Perhaps the outstanding reasons for the marvelous success of life 
insurance in our own country is the unusual status of womankind and 
a higher regard for childhood. Women enjoy a finer position in America 
than in any other part of the world. They are accorded greater rights, 
greater opportunity, and greater respect than anywhere elise. The pro- 
tection and development of childhood is a national characteristic. Many 
Americans are passionately devoted to social betternrent, and this is 
retlected in the individual lives of countless people. 

It is all a part of that great American philosophy which offers equal 
rights, equal opportunities, and equal blessings to all within our 
borders, and it accords to women their rightful place in society. Women 
have been given a higher and finer status in America than anywhere 
else, and when I say America I include Canada, because there is not 
very much to differentiate these two great peoples. 

Where women are given that higher and finer status, there you find 
the greatest volume of life insurance sold. Likewise where childhood 
is regarded with fine consideration and solicitude, there you will find 
life insurance bought in staggering totals. And that’s America. 

Life insurance in its fundamentals is a practical evidence of love and 
unselfish devotion. It is bought by the men who would guarantee to 
their families the necessities and comforts of life if they should be 
taken away. It is bought by those who would protect their loved ones 
against want and dependency, who would do, so far as possible, after 
death what they are happy and proud to do in life. Life insurance is 
the voice of love speaking in eloquent fashion through the trying years 
that follow after the hand, of death strikes down the breadwinner. 

Sometimes pessimists ask what has become of the American home? 
And yet we see increasing numbers of our people buying and paying 
for homes, a large per cent of them with the help of money loaned by 
life-insurance companies, Life insurance is a positive expression of 
the great home instinct. It is founded on the desire not only to pro- 
vide homes but to protect them. Love is the great motive power that 
makes possible the larger portion of the tremendous and impressive 
volume of life insurance that we see in force among our people. Life 
insurance is a material evidence of something fine and wonderful in the 
character of America. So long as that something remains, America is 
safe, and her future is assured. 

I can not let this opportunity pass without paying a tribute to the 
Nation, of which we are a part and to which we owe an everlasting 
obligation of gratitude, Your business is rendering a great and wonder- 
ful service. It is at once a blessing and a benediction, and yet you, 
like all the rest of us, owe the major portion of your success to the 
matchless institutions of America. 

When we say America we do not mean the physical land. The same 
sun shines upon us to-day that shone upon America in the dim and 
distant pass. The same stars twinkle in the nighttime that the savages 
looked up and wondered at ages ago. A hundred thousand years ago 
and more the same mountains lifted their majestic forms. The same 
rivers were flowing to the sea long before civilization began. No; it is 
not physical America whose greatness and glory we proclaim. America 
is a great people, a human force. It is a philosophy of life and govern- 
ment—a spiritual and not a physical thing. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me tell you the story of my good old 
father. He was born in England at a time when there were no public 
schools. He was 21 before he knew his A B C's, and he started in as 
a full-grown young man with a little copy of the New Testament and a 
little dictionary to learn to read by the slow and painful process of self- 
education, picking out one word at a time. Then he acquired a gram- 
mar so that he might learn to put the words together properly. 

As a relatively young man he heard the call of America, this great 
land of freedom and opportunity, and like millions of other sturdy sons 
of Europe, he came here to work out his destiny. He pursued his educa 


tion still further, studying by night and working by day until he 
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acquired an education that would do credit to the average college 
graduate, 

He became a full citizen at the first opportunity under our laws, 
and he told me one time not so long before he passed away of that 
sacred day when he raised his right hand and forswore allegiance to the 
British Crown and swore allegiance to the Constitution and the fag 
of America, and his eyes filled with tears as he described to me that 
most sacred day of his life. . 

He learned every word of our Constitution—every word. He 
learned every word of every verse of America and every word of the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and before old age laid its heavy hand upon 
him he could sing those songs with a zeal and a fervor that was good 
to see. From the time I was a little fellow, and long before I could 
comprehend its significance, I saw him every time he passed by Old 
Glory tip his hat in veneration. 

He made a great contribution to America in the creation and de- 
velopment of a new science for the saving of trees. He taught the 
American people to think in terms of the living tree. While I honor 
his great achievement and revere his memory, I must say in simple 
justice that his success probably would never have been possible any- 
where else except in America. 

You and I, who are the fortunate beneficiaries of these great insti- 
tutions, have an everlasting obligation resting upon us. You who are 
selling life insurance are rendering a tremendous service in protect- 
ing and fostering those things of basic value. We all of us have 
a larger obligation than the faithful performance of our daily tasks. 
We do not own America. We have it only on a life lease. Even 
though the land stands in our names at the courthouses all over the 
country, we bold it only so long as the breath of life is in us. We 
received it as a great priceless heritage. We are stewards so long as 
we may live. It is ours for safe-keeping. And then, according to the 
laws of nature, we must pass it on to other generations. It is our 
fundamental and lasting obligation to keep this, our America, as great 
and as wonderful and as worth while as it was when we received it, 
and to pass it on better, if possible, to those who are to follow us. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled House bills of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 15129. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Indiana Bridge Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across. the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind.; 

H. R. 15905. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
cancel a certain screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its suecessors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River: and 

H. R. 16800. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to the following 
Senate bills and joint reSolution: 

S. 70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. 
and Frank Hickey; 

S. 105. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, administra- 
tor of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased ; 

S.111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon; 

S.115. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune; 

8.118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with 
the U. 8. S, Antigone; 

8.227. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut; 

S. 1642. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; 

S. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; 

S. 2081. An act placing certain noncommissioned officers in the 
first grade; 

S. 2197. An act for the relief of Paul B. Belding; 

S. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; 

S. 2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and 
retire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army ; 

8.3403. An act to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 3418. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Maryland; 


S. Taylor, 
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S. 3888. An act to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 4069. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo. ; 

8.4851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within 
the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact 
between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana 
for allocating the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FROTHINGHAM, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 

absence on account of sickness. 
ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 2, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, March 2, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To extend the benefits of the World War veterans’ act 
amended to Jerry Tarbot (H. J. Res. 237). 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 1540). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 16891. 
A bill granting a right of way to the county of Imperial, State 
of California, over certain public lands for highway purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2280). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 2320. An act to safeguard the distribution and 
sale of certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, 
and other substances in interstate and foreign commerce: with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2281). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 8S. 3286. An act to amend the interstate 
commerce act and the transportation act, 1920, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2282). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


as 





merce. H.R. 17371. A bill granting the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge across the Caney Fork River in 


Tennessee ; without amendment (Rept. No, 2283). 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. Res. 439. A resolution directing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to investigate the operations and activities of those persons, 
firms, or corporations who purchase cottonseed for the purpose 
of crushing cottonseed and refining and marketing the same; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2284). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Referred to 


Commerce. S. J. Res. 4. A joint resolution restricting the 
Federal Power Commission from issuing or approving any 


permits or licenses affecting the Colorado River or any of its 
tributaries; with amendment (Rept. No. 2285). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORT: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 16433. A bill 
authorizing certain importers of sugar into the United States 
from the Argentine Republic, during the year 1920, to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2287). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 17371) granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Caney 
ork River in Tennessee; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17372) to amend sec- 
tions 8, 11, and 12 of the Federal highway act as amended; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 17373) to establish In- 
dian day schools in the State of Wisconsin and in the State of 
Michigan for the education of the Indian children of the Pot- 
towattomie Indians residing in the said States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 17374) to provide funds for 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 17375) to authorize the 
designation of depositories for public documents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine (by request): A bill (H. R. 17376) 
for the transportation of the foreign mails of the United States, 
the creation and maintenance of auxiliaries for the use of the 
Army and Navy, the defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 17377) to reduce duplication 
of governmental agencies by transfer of the functions of the 
Children’s Bureau; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 17378) for the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress ; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 17379) adjusting payments of 
certain income taxes which have been paid on the income of a 
marital community, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Resolution (H. Res. 448) to permit sub- 
committee making survey of the District government to conduct 
inquiry during recess to Seventieth Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 8 of Rule XXII memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 17380) for the relief of 
O. A. Alfson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCIIRAN: A bill (H. R. 17881) granting a pension 
to Frederick Howeler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 17382) author- 
izing the President of the United States to appoint Robert H. 
White to the position and rank of major surgeon in the United 
States Army and immediately retire him with the rank and 
pay held by him at the time of his discharge; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 17383) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary I. Irvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 17384) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 17385) granting a pension to 
Nellie Over; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 17386) granting a pension 
to Frances E. McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17387) granting a pension to Nancy 
Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 17388) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Lynn; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17389) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
740. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of William A. McLachlan 
and eight other residents of Michigan, opposing the compulsory 
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Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7541. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of constituents of the third 
California district against all Sunday legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

7542. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of citizens of Ravenna, Ohio, 
protesting against passage of Sunday observance bills; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7543. Also, petition of citizens of Summit County, Ohio, 
against compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

7544. Also, petition of citizens of Lorain, Ohio, against com- 
pulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7545. Also, petition of citizens of Summit County, Ohio, in 
behalf of increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7546. Also, petition of citizens of Oberlin, Ohio, in behalf of 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7547. Also, petition of citizens of Kent, Ohio, in behalf of 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7548. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 12 mem- 
bers of Seglvester Hill Relief Corps, No. 24, and citizens of 
Granville, N. Dak., urging the enactment of further legislation 
by Congress for the benefit of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7549. Also, petition of 102 voters of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
urging the further enactment by Congress for the benefit of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7550. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 10311, known as the compulsory Sunday obsery- 
ance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7551. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of Mrs. Leola 
Britton and others, for increase of Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7552. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of patients at the United 
States Veterans Hospital No. 65, St. Paul, Minn., urging passage 
of legislation adopted by the Disabled American Veterans at 
their last national convention at Atlanta, Ga.; to the Committea 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7553. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of L. E. Higgs, L. L. 
Barnes, R. F. Banner, and 100 other residents of McDonald 
County, Mo., urging legislation for the relief of Civil War veter- 
ans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7554. Also, petition of P. D. Stokes, John F. Sigle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Swimm, and 62 other voters of Jasper County, Mo., 
urging legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7555. Also, petition of L. B. Pickens, Abbie Breeden, Geneva 
Jackson, and 110 other residents of Jasper County, Mo., urging 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7556. Also, petition of Mary M. Armitage, N. T. Holbrook, 
G. W. Miller, Mark Peters, and 150 other residents of Jasper 
County, Mo., urging legislation for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7557. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition recommending in- 
crease of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7558. Also, petition of members of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Muskingum County, Ohio, requesting certain amend- 
ment to the Constitution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7559. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Kiwanis Club of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., asking for action on Muscle Shoals bill; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7560. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of Richland 
County, Ohio, urging the passage of Civil War increased pension 
legislation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7561. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Marshall 
O. Trivelli, adjutant, Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, Saranac Lake, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 
16975, continuing Saranac Lake tuberculosis contract center 


under the Veterans’ Bureau after June 30, 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7562. By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of Republican State 
Conference of New Jersey, composed of colored Republican 
clubs, urging legislation to suppress lynching and to enforce the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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7563. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of citizens of Wilmington, 
Mass., in favor of Civil War pension bill; tou the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7564. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Nebraska, opposing the passage of the Sunday observ- 
ance law; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7565. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition to Congress against com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bills, signed by citizens of Erie, Pa. ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7566. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 96 residents of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., and vicinity, protesting against the passage of 
compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

7567. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego and vicinity, California, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 10311 or any other compulsory religious measures 
which may be introduced; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7568. Also, petition of certain residents of San Bernardino, 
Calif., protesting against the passage by Congress of House bill 
10311 or any other legislation upon the subject of religion; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7569. Also, petition of certain residents of Santa Ana, Calif., 
urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, March 2, 1927 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, we bless Thee for Thy constant care. 
We bless Thee for the continuous evidence of multiplied favors 
from Thy hand of love, and we ask that this day may be to us 
a day of triumph for best things and the realization of hopes, 
giving fruition to high endeavors. We ask that Thou wilt be 
with us. Help us the better to understand the obligations of 
great duties and be near unto us. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


THE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the Journal. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the Journal and that the Journal stand approved. 

Mr. MOSES. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HALRB, 
privilege. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order. 
The reading of the Journal can not be interrupted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the Journal will 
have to be read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request.is for unanimous con- 
Sent to dispense with the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MOSES. I objected when the request was made before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Journal will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal, and hav- 
ing read for 15 minutes, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the further 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The motion is not in order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to dispensing 
with the further reading of the Journal? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the clerk 
will continue the reading of the Journal, 

The reading of the Journal was continued, when, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the Journal be dispensed with, and that 
it stand approved. 

Mr. MOSES. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICEK PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the read- 
ing of the Journal. 

The reading of the Journal was resumed, when, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 


JOURNAL 


The clerk will read the Journal. 
Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 


I ask unanimous consent that that may be 
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Mr. COPELAND. Is there any way by which this absurdity 
ean be done away with? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 
status of the reading of the Journal? 
suspended by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the read- 
ing of the Journal, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I cali for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the reading of 
the Journal, 

The reading of the Journal was resumed, when, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the Journal be temporarily suspended in 
order that I may make a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
an amendment was adopted last night. 

Mr. MOSES. I want to be very sure of the status of matters 
before my consent is given, Mr. President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask-that the reading be temporarily sus- 
pended, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from North Carolina a question? I understand that the motion 
he desires to make has to do with a bill in which my State of 
New York is very deeply interested, which passed last night 
with a certain amendment on it affecting the State of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The purpose of the Senator from North 
Carolina is to reconsider the votes by which the bill was ordered 
to a third reading and passed, strike out the amendment, and 
repass the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not want that 
bill to be reconsidered here and then an objection made on its 
repassage, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
discussion. 

Mr. MOSES. I want to reserve all my rights about having 
the Journal read, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not afraid of discussion. 
will be none. I am afraid of an objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will just have the amendment disagreed 
to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ing of the Journal. 

The reading of the Journal was resumed, when, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I renew my request 
the reading of the Journal be suspended, and that after 
action shal) be taken on a motion I intend to make for the 
reconsideration of a bill passed last night that the reading of 
the Journal be resumed. There will be no debate on my motion. 

Mr. MOSES. Temporarily suspended. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal tem- 
porarily be dispensed with until he makes a motion, and after 
his motion shall be acted upon, that the reading of the Journal 
be resumed. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
will the Senator state what the nature of his motion is? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Objection having been 
insist on the regular order. 


Just what is the 
Has it been temporarily 


I shall have to object if there is going to be 


There 


Is objection made? 


withdraw my request if there is any 


The clerk will continue the read- 


that 


made, I 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair heard no objection. 

Mr. DILL. I objected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
objects. The clerk will proceed with the reading of the 


Journal. 

The reading of the Journal was resumed and concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Journal! will 
be approved. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 364, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WARREN. With the leave of the Senator from Mis 
souri, I submit a report from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to go to the calendar. 

Mr. MOSES. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1490. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York; 

S. 2164. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam across the Poteau River; 

S$. 4330. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co. ; 

S.4795. An act for the relief of B. F. Cowley; 

S.5352. An act to provide for one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Michigan; 

S.5479. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be used 
as souvenirs; and 

8.5548. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
Guard. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 28) providing for the 
printing of 75,000 copies of the address delivered to the Ameri- 
can people in the House of Representatives on February 22, 
1927, on the proposed celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10465) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Mount Hope Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across Mount Hope Bay between the towns of Bristol 
and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted on 
its amendments to the bill (S. 1339) for the relief of Katherine 
Southerland, disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the confer- 

ence requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
' two Houses thereon, and that Mr. UNpDERHILL, Mr. VINCENT of 
Michigan, and Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 13503) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to investi- 
gate, hear, and determine the claims of individual members of 
the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal funds or against the 
United States; requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
LEAVITT, Mr. Sprout of Kansas, and Mr. HAYDEN were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 4) to suspend until February 1, 
1928, the jurisdiction, power, and authority of the Federal 
Power Commission to issue licenses on the Colorado River and 
its tributaries under the Federal water power act, approved 
June 10, 1920, with amendments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 9009, An act to provide for the acquisition of a site 
and the construction thereon of a fireproof office building or 
buildings for the House of Representatives ; 

H. R. 12414. An act for the relief of homestead settlers on the 
drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 17130. An act to conserve the revenues from medicinal 
spirits and provide for the effective Government control of 
such spirits, to prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other pur- 
joses ; and 
H. R.17371. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Caney Fork River in Ten- 
nessee. 

The message also announced that the House had adopted a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 53), in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That House Concurrent Resolution 438, adopted on February 6, 1925, 
providing for the printing of a revised edition of the Biographical Con- 
gressional Directory up to and including the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
be, and is hereby, rescinded, and that in lieu thereof there shall be 
compiled, printed with illustrations, and bound, as may be directed by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, a revised edition of the Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress up to and including the Sixty- 
ninth Congress (1774-1927) ; and that 6,500 additional copies shall be 
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Representatives, 1,600 copies for the use of the Senate, and 500 copies 
for the use of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Tke message further announced that the Speaker had signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

8.70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. 8. Taylor, 
and Frank Hickey; 

S. 105. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, administra- 
tor of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased ; 

8.111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon; 

8.115. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune; 

8.118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Antigone ; 

8S. 227. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut ; 

S. 1642. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania ; 

S. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; 

S. 2081. An act placing certain noncommissioned officers in the 
first grade; 

S. 2197. An act for the relief of Paul B. Belding; 

S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michigan 
Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

3. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; 

. 2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and re- 
tire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army; 

S. 3403. An act to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 3418. An act to create an additional judge for the district 
of Maryland; 

S. 3888. An act to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 4069. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo. ; 

8S. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length of 
cotton ; 

8. 4851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to 
the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within the 
Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for other 
purposes ; 

S$. 4868. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes; 

S. 4964. An act transferring a portion of the lands of the mili- 
tary reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury ; 

S. 5083. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Louisville, Ky., and to repeal certain former bridge laws; 

8.5213. An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes Na- 
tional Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries ; 

S. 5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the 
District of Columbia ; 

S. 5402. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the 
efficiency of Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 2, 1926; 

S$. 5435. An act to provide for the widening of C Street NE., 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 55238. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; 

S. 5727. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to accept an act of sale and a dedication of certain 
property in the city of New Orleans, La., from the board of 
commissioners of the port of New Orleans, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution extending the provisions of 
the acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a 
compact between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Montana for allocating the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 1130. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 


RR 


printed, of which 4,400 copies shall be for the use of the House of | donate to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars, of Detro't, State of Michigan, two obsolete brass can- 
nons ; j 
H. R. 
H. R. 
as, ae 
H, R. 
son, deceased ; 
H. R. 3602. An act for the relief of Charles W. Shumate ; 
H. R. 3791. An act to purchase a painting of the several ships 
of the United States Navy in 1891 and entitled “* Peace”; 
H. R. 3858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a For- 


2229. An act for the relief of John Ferrell; 
2320. An act for the relief of Delmore A. Teller; 
3069. An act for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; 


eign Commerce Service of the United States, and for other | 


purposes ; 

H. R. 5082. An act for the relief of David Barker; 

H. kh. 5264. An act for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann; 

H. R. 6252. An act amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 7973. Av act to provide American registry for the Nor- 
wegian sailing vessel Derwent ; 

H. R. 8852. An act for the relief of Thomas Maley; 

H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation, of Amsterdam, the Netherlands ; 


H. R. 9787. An act to correct the military record of Samuel | 


Wemmer ; 

H. R. 10111. An act for the relief of D. Murray Cummings; 

H. R. 10465. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mount Hope Bridge Co., its sucessors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across Mount Hope Bay between 
the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island; 

H. R. 10510. An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, 
without good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce 
received in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others, and to require them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them; 

H. R. 10662. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a roadway and walk leading to and around the 
Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La. ; 

H. R. 11914. An act for the relief of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co.; 

H. R. 12217. An act relating to the appointment of trustees 
and committees ; 

H. R. 12218. An act amending sections 1125 and 1127, chapter 
31, of the District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12532. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 12551. An act for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland ; 


H. R. 12797. An act to authorize the sale of the Buckeye Tar- | 


get Range, Arizona ; 

H. R. 13971. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Walling; 

H. R. 14567. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to allow credits to disbursing agents of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain 
Cases ; . 

H. R. 14881. An act to relinquish to its equitable owners the 
title of the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro 
and of Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss. ; 

H. R. 14925. An act authorizing the sale of the new sub- 
treasury building and site in San Francisco, Calif. ; 

H. R. 15129. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


Indiana Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge | 


across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind.; 


H. R.15131. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy | 
to modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of | 


certain claims in favor of the United States; 


H. R. 15602. An act to amend the last paragraph of an act | 


entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to 
the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; 

H. R. 15827. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An 


act authorizing investigations by the Secretary of the Interior | 


and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine the loca- 
tion, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the 
United States, and to conduct laboratory tests; 

H. R. 15906. An act to authorize the purchase of land for 
an addition to the United States Indian school farm near 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 16183. An act granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston; 


H. R. 16212. An act to authorize per capita payments to the | 


Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, 8. Dak. ; 

H. R. 16442. An act for the relief of Ira BE. King; 

H. R. 16507. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 16708. An act authorizing the President to appoint Capt. 
| Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a rear 

admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 

H. R. 16973. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
| to proceed with the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 17243. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
| tion at military posts, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to authorize the President to 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as 
may be due them under agreement with the Alaskan Engineer- 

| ing Commission or the Alaska Railroad; 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution amending the act of May 13, 
1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rie Grande,” ete.; and 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
| of the participation of the United States in the work of the 
economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland. 

INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REeep] that the Senate proceed 
| to the consideration of Senate Resolution 364. 

Mr. MOSES. Regular order! 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I reported an appropriation 
| bill from the Committee on Appropriations, to go to the 
calendar. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Mr. President, I suggested the ab- 


Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Sackett 
Layard Frazier McLean Schall 
Bingham George McMaster Sheppard 
Blease Gerry McNary Shipstead 
Borah Goff Mayfield Shortridge 
Bratton Gooding Means Simmons 
Broussard Gould Metcalf Smoot 
Bruce Greene Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Hale Neely Steck 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Harris Norris Stewart 

| Copeland Harrison Nye Swanson 
Couzens Hawes Oddie Trammell 

| Curtis Heflin Overman Tyson 
Dale Howell Phipps Underwood 
Deneen Johnson Pine Wadsworth 

| Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mass 

| Edge Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 

| Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Warren 

| Ernest  t Reed, Pa. Watson 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark. Willis 

| Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators having 


| 
i 
| answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

| Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
| the Senator from Missouri that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 364. 

| Mr. HALE. Mr. President——— 

| The VICK PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

| Mr. MOSES. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
| ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
| eral pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass}. 
In his absence I will withhold my vote. 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT]. He is absent on account of sickness. I do not 
know how he would vote if present, and therefore withhold 
| my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
| from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [|Mr. Harris}, is necessarily de- 
tained on official business. 

Mr. BLEASE. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina {Mr. Smitu], is detained by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 25, as follows: 


If at liberty to vote, 





YEAS—56 
Ashurst sruce Curtis Frazier 
| Bayard Capper Dill George 
| Borah Caraway Edwards Gerry 
Bratton Copeland Ferris Goff 
| Broussard Couzens Fletcher Gooding 
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Iprrison Lenroot Pittman Stanfield 
Hawes McKellar Ransdell Steck 
Heflin McMaster Reed, Mo. Stephens 
Howell McNary Robinson, Ark. Stewart 
Johnson Mayfield Sackett Swanson 
Jones, Wash Neely Sheppard Tramonyvell 
Kendrick Norris Shipstead Tyson 
King Nye Shortridge Walsh, Mass. 
La Follette Overman Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—25 

Bingham Gould Oddie Wadsworth 
Blease Greene Phipps Warren 
Cameron Hale Pine Watson 
lieneen Harreld Reed, Pa. Willis 
dge Keyes Robinson, Ind, 
Ernst Metcalf Schall 
less Moses Smoot 

NOT VOTING—14 
Dale Harris Norbeck Weller 
du Pont Joues, N. Mex. Pepper Wheeler 
Gillett McLean Smith 
Glass Means Underwood 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
cousider the resolution (S. Res. 364) continuing during the 
Seventieth Congress Senate Resolutions 195, 227, 258, and 324, 
relative to senatorial campaign expenditures, and enlarging the 
authority of the special committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to perfect 
the resolution by certain amendments striking out certain 
words and including certain others, so that the resolution will 
read in accordance with the text, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion as perfected. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolutions Nos. 195, 227, and 258 of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and Senate Resolution No. 324 of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, be, and they hereby are, con- 
tinued in force during the interim between the Sixty-ninth Congress 
the Seventieth Congress, and thereafter until the 30th day of 
December, 1927. 

That the special committee created pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 195 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is authorized, in its 
discretion, and/or at the request of either WILLIAM 8S. VaAre or William 
LB. Wilson, to open any or all ballot boxes and examine and tabulate 
any or all ballots and scrutinize all books, papers, and documents which 
are now in its possession, or any that shall come into its possession, 
concerning the general election held in the State of Pennsylvania on 
the 2d day of November, 1926, 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand that the Senator from 
Maine rises to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HALE. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I presume that I could deny him the 
floor for the present, having it myself, but I should like to yield 
it to him with the understanding that I can have the floor when 
he is through. 

Mr. HALE. I will say to the Senator that I sought to raise 
the question of personal privilege before, but was prevented 
from doing so by the reading of the Journal. I shall not take 
long. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, day before yesterday a unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into for the consideration of 
unobjected bills last night provided that such bills as might 
be reported during the session yesterday could be considered 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. Believing that the 
making of reports upon bills was a matter of routine, and before 
I had any intimation that there would be any objection to the 
making of reports yesterday from committees, and before the 
session began yesterday, I handed in to the desk reports from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs on bills H. R. 16507 and H. R. 
16973, which bills were passed by unanimous consent last 
night. 

The Recorp shows that these reports were made last night at 
the evening session, and in this particular the Recorp is 
incorrect. 

I appreciate the fact that owing to the reading of the Journal 
there was no morning business yesterday, and that therefore 
there was no opportunity to report the bills except by unani- 
mous consent. Had I known that there would be no morning 
business and no opportunity to present reports by unanimous 
consent, I should not have handed in the reports to the desk; 
and the action that I took was not with any idea or purpose of 
either violating the rules of the Senate or taking any advan- 
tage of the situation which existed yesterday. When I made 
the statement that the bills had been reported to the Senate, I 
supposed that I had the right to send the reports to the desk 


The Secretary will read the resolu- 


and 
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as I did, and that the bills were properly upon the calendar last 
night. I did not know until this morning that I did not have 
the right under the rules to present the reports to the desk 
as I did or that there was any question that the reports were 
properly made. 

I may say, further, that no one has raised this question with 
me; but upon reading the Recorp it seemed to me that this 
explanation was due the Senate. I would not wish Senators to 
believe that I had knowingly attempted to take any undue 
advantage of the Senate in this matter. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
364, continuing during the Seventieth Congress Senate Resolu- 
tions 195, 227, 258, and 324, relative to senatorial campaign ex- 
penditures, and enlarging the authority of the special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren} has just come into the Chamber. 
When I had the floor this morning the Senator said he desired 
to hand in a report. I did not understand at the time that it 
was a report on a bill, and I certainly would have objected 
and would not have yielded if I had learned or known what I 
am now told is the fact, that it is a report on a bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as it is an appropriation bill, 
will not the Senator consent? The Senator from Wyoming had 
a right until 1 o’clock to offer it. Of course, he would not take 
the Senator off the floor; but it is only fair to let the Senator 
report the appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know it seems fair; but it seems to 
me unfair to have this time consumed, and I think all of us 
have our eggs in the same basket. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Wyoming did not ask to 
take it up. 

Mr. WARREN. 
it up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming 
first, because I addressed an interrogatory to him. I under- 
stood that he wanted to interrupt me. I did not mean to deny 
him that right . 

Mr. WARREN. If I may, then, I will ask the Senator now 
to yield to me to submit a report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I can not do that, because the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] has been objecting to 
the reception of routine business for a day or two. I think the 
Senator ought to withdraw the report, because I yielded to him 
under a complete misapprehension of the fact this morning. I 
want to see the Senator’s report come in; I want to see his bill 
pass; but we are confronted here with a filibuster of the rankest 
kind, and I must insist upon my rights here as they now exist 
to go on with this resolution. I hope the Senator will withdraw 
the report, because I allowed it to be submitted under a com- 
plete misapprehension. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows that I am not responsi- 
ble in any way for this situation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know that. 

Mr. WARREN. And the Senator knows that it is my duty 
to proceed with these matters as fast as I can. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But not to get the floor—— 

Mr. WARREN. One moment. There seems to be a deter- 
mination on the part of some Senators here to object to my 
reports, and to see that the bills to which they refer do not 
pass at this session. If that is the understanding I withdraw 
the report. I am willing to take my chances with the rest of 
the Senators if it is understood that a filibuster has originated 
here for the purpose of killing the appropriation bill. If the 
Senator misunderstood me, I withdraw the report, of course. 
I could do no less, as I wish to take no advantage—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; there is no filibuster for that 
purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I call for a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanja. Mr. President, has the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri been adopted yet? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it has been read. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has a right to 
modify his resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is modified; and 
the question is on agreeing to the resolution, as modified. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, have the opening sentences in 
the original resolution been modified? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Some of them. I do not know what 
the Senator means by “the opening sentences.” 

Mr. MOSES. I am referring to the continuance in full force 
and effect of Senate Resolution 195, because I understood the 


There has been no move whatever to take 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin] the other day to take 
exception to the widespread powers given to the committee 
under the resolution; and Senate Resolution 195 does not stipu- 
late any States, as the Senator from Alabama demanded. It 
gives the special committee a roving commission in all the 
States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not intend to take up any time 
answering questions on matters with which the Senator is 
perfectly familiar. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that will not do 
any good. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read an amendment by 
way of substitute for the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, will be read. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 1, line 1, strike out all after 
the word “ Resolved” down to and including line 4 on page 2, 


and insert in place thereof: 

That the Committee on Privileges and Elections is authorized and 
directed to take possession of and to open all ballot boxes and to exam- 
ine and tabulate all ballots and scrutinize all books, papers, and 
documents which are now in its possession or in the possession of any 
standing or select or special committee of the Senate, or any that shall 
come into its possession, concerning the general election held in the 
State of Pennsylvania on the 2d day of November, 1926. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have no questions to ask the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
plications in some of the newspapers this morning that the 
opposition to the resolution of the Senator from Missouri was 
inspired by a desire to prevent an examination of the ballots 
cast in the Pennsylvania election. For two reasons that is not 
correct, 

In the first place, we could not, if we were to desire it, pre- 
vent such an examination. The contest has been filed in due 
form, and it should be proceeded with in due form. 

In the next place, Mr. President, no one can be more anxious 
than myself for a complete and exhaustive count of the ballots 
in that election and 





United States about supposed frauds in that election. 

I have offered now a substitute, which will send this matter 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the same commit- 
tee that has examined every election contest that has arisen 
since the Constitution was adopted, the same committee that 
has been hearing election contests for 135 or 140 years. 
substitute be accepted, I will cheerfully see the resolution as 
amended passed at this minute, and there need be no further 
delay in the transaction of the business of the Senate. If my 


Mr. President, have I the floor? | 
The Senator from Pennsylvania | 


Mr. President, there were im- | 


a judicial determination of the many | 
untrue statements that have been circulated throughout the | 
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If that | 


substitute is not accepted, then the matter, I think, will call | 


for further debate. 

Mr. President, there is no reason suggested, there has been 
no reason offered at any 
Pennsylvania should be treated differently from all of the elec- 
tion contests that we have seen throughout the Nation's history. 
Not one single good reason has been given, but I think I can 
suggest one, and that is that Mr. Vare’s majority was so tre- 
mendous, upwards of 170,000 votes, that they know an election 
contest conducted in the usual way is bound to fail. Only by 
the peculiar methods of this investigating committee could there 
be any hope of success in this election contest for the Demo- 
cratic contestant. 


They have pointed to the zero districts in Philadelphia, and I | 


believe that there were 19 of them, where Wilson received no 
votes whatever, according to the official count, and that has 


sive proof of corruption on the part of Mr. Vare’s supporters. 
But the people who have called attention to those zero districts, 
and have treated the mere fact of the zero as being conclusive 
evidence of fraud, have neglected to tell the Senate and the 
country that all through the rest of the State we find zero 
districts in which Vare did not get a single vote, and nobody has 
mentioned those, and nobody uses those as proof, conclusive 
proof, of fraud. 

It is perfectly obvious to me that the sentiment differed so 
in Philadelphia and in the country districts, particularly west 


time, why this election contest in | 
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of the mountains, that it is entirely reasonable and compatible 
with perfect good faith on everybody’s part that there should be 
a zero district here and there, andethere were just about as 
many districts where Vare got zeros as there were where Wilson 
got zeros, and it is high time that the country knew it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not want to yield the floor. 
I am glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from a former Senator on the 
question of the Pennsylvania election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I may yield to the Senator 
for that purpose without losing the floor, I am glad to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to have it come in the Sen- 
ator’s speech. I do not suppose he would want it to come 
in his speech. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
should not. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
to put it in. 
consent 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


No; I would prefer that it 
I interrupted the Senator, because I wanted 


Since he has kindly yielded, I ask unanimous 





It is understood that I will 
Yes. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, at the conclusion of the «Senator's 
remarks in the Recorp, a letter from former Senator Owen 
on the Pennsylvania election, directed to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

{The letter appears at the conclusion 
Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. ] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am very glad 
to have that letter appear.at the end of my remarks. [See 
Exhibit A.] Frankly, I apprehend a motion to lay my substi- 
tute amendment on the table, and I do not intend to be ent 
off in the debate until I have stated my position on the 
pending resolution and on the substitute. That is why I 
am so tender about yielding without a distinct understanding 
that I retain the floor. 

Mr President, I am sorry that 
returns from Senator Owen's home 
to call the attention of the Senate and of the country to 
some of the zero districts in other States, as to which we 
have heard no suggestion of investigation, as to which nobody 
talks of this committee making any investigation, or holding 
any hearings. Although it is common knowledge, and every 
man of us who sits here knows, that the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments are flouted in those States, although we 
know that the Constitution of the United States, to which 
we have sworn adherence, is flouted there, yet we prefer to 
go to Pennsylvania and set up an imaginary standard of 
good taste in the amount of the campaign expenditures, where 
we admit they do not violate any law, either of Pennsylvania 
or of the United States. We will go to Pennsylvania and 
erect an imaginary standard, and pillory Vare all over the 
Union for having spent more than that imaginary standard 
amount, and yet we shut our eyes on the frank violation of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution 
in the Southern States. I some Senators smile. They 
may think that amusing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it is not true. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They claim in their investiga- 
tion in Pennsylvania that the primary is a part of the election. 
Over and over again we have heard that claim made here on the 
floor. If it be a part of the election, then can you refrain from 
commenting at least on the fact that in Texas the very statute 
prohibits a black man from voting in the primary election? If 
the primary is a part of the general election, then it is within 


of the remarks of 


of the 
would like 


I have 
State, but I 


not some 


see 


| our jurisdiction; and if the Texas statute directly violates the 





fourteenth amendment by such a provision, how can we shut 
our eyes to it? 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


| question? 
been broadcast through the United States as if it were conelu- 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want the Senator to yield the floer, 
because I just wanted to comment, apropos of nothing, that I 
never heard of a negro who did not want to be a white man. 
I have heard of some white men who thought that the Lord 
made a mistake in creating them white. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is that a question, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Mr CARAWAY. No; that is just a comment. The Senator 
says that in Texas, for instance, the Democratic primaries are 


Without yielding the floor, I am 
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white primaries. In Pennsylvania, I presume, a Republican 
primary is a Republican primary, is it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. And Democrats are not presumed to partici- 
pate in it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Sometimes they do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
one in. [{Laughter.] 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. 
sometimes it is hard to do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the use keeping them out? You 
count the votes afterwards. There is no use keeping them out. 
But I do not care to ask any question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to some places where the committee might investigate with 


Democrats are not supposed to. 
I do not know how much it takes to get 


We try to keep them out, but 


profit. Lack in 1924, in the presidential election, in Marion 
County, Ala., which had a population, according to the last 
census— 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, does not the Senator 
know that this resolution, by express terms, is confined to the 
election of 1926, and that we have no authority to go back of 
that time and have not done so in any State? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pr@dent, I am glad the 
Senator calls attention to that. What Iam trying to show is 
that the conditions in 1924 which I want to have investigated 
in Alabama were not sporadic. I want to show that they are 
habitual, and 1 am coming to 1926 very fast. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, before the Senator gets 
away from the Texas situation I want to ask him if it is not 
a fact that the courts have so far upheld the constitutionality 
of that statute relating to primary elections? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not know 
that the Texas statute has ever reached the Supreme Court. I 
never heard of its having done so. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I said the courts that have passed upon it 
so far have upheld its constitutionality. The State courts 
I had reference to. That question is now pending before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand so, and that it 
wis argued not long ago; but it has never been decided. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Until the Supreme Court declares that 
statute unconstitutional, how can the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania state that it contravenes the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can say very clearly that it 
contravenes the spirit of the fourteenth amendment, and let me 
show why without leaving Texas. In the last election for 
President that statute was in foree, and no negro was permitted 
to vote in your primary, and you never held a general election 
in 12 counties in Texas, 
got a chance to vote at either time, because you would not per- 
mit him to yote in the primary, and you did not have a general 
election at which he could vote. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, no white man was per- 
mitted to vote in the 12 counties which have been mentioned by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and that was due to the fact 
that no election was held whatever in those counties, and it was 
not due to the fact that there were a large number of negroes 
living in those counties. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean to say 
that the Democratic candidates were not returned as victors 
in those counties? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I certainly do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean to say 
that the Democratic candidates did not sit in the legislature 
from those counties? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I do not say that, but I say that there 
were no elections held in those counties, and most of those 
counties are attached to other counties for judicial purposes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what I say, that there 
were no elections held in those counties, and yet the Democratic 
nominees for those counties sat in the legislature, and yoted 
there, without challenge from anybody. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. But the Senator from Pennsylvania leaves 
the inference, or undertakes to create the impression, that the 
reason why no elections were held in those counties was on 
account of the negro population in those counties. Those 
counties are very thinly settled. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Are they? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I do not suppose there are 25 negroes in 
the entire 12 counties. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I would like to 
answer that. In 1924 there were no elections held in Harrison 
County, Tex., and the population of that county, according to 
the 1920 census, Was 43,565 persons, 


So, in those counties no black man | 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. How many negroes? 

Mr. HEFLIN. How many negroes? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think I have the fig- 
ures as to that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question. Does the Senator mean to take the position that: a 
group of white people in any county in America, whether they 
are Democrats or Republicans, if they want to have a white 
primary, are not at liberty to do so for party counsel and for 
party purposes purely? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not if the primary is a part 
of the general election, which is what the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle have been arguing in order to support 
their investigation of the Pennsylvania primary. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then what would the Senator do with the 
State of Ohio, which has a provision in its constitution pre- 
venting any negro from holding office? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That provision is old. It was 
repealed by the adoption of the fourteenth amendment. There 
has never been an attempt to enforce it, and negroes do hold 
office in Ohio. That is an old thing. It goes away back to 
slavery days, and nobody except the Senator frcm Alabama 
speaks of it as being alive to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ten years ago the question was submitted to 
the people of Ohio whether to vote it out of the present con- 
stitution, and they refused to do it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then Ohio ought to be in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator would like to investigate all of 
them without any excuse. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
them, and I think there is excuse. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wondered whether the attention of Senators 
had been called to the fact that the provision of the Ohio con- 
stitution to which the Senator from Alabama refers is not at 
all in the form in which the Senator quotes it. It is a fact 
that there is yet such a provision in the Ohio constitution, null 
and void, of course, since the amendments adopted after the 
Civil War, but it did not provide and does not provide against 
the holding of office by negroes, and negroes in the State of 
Ohio have held and do hold office. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What does the constitution provide? 

Mr. WILLIS. I just got through stating that the constitu- 
tional provision of the constitution of Ohio provides against 
negroes voting, but since the adoption of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, of course, it is a nullity, 
but there is no provision against office holding. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then the provision is still in the constitution, 
and the people refused to vote it out. Is not that true? 

Mr. WILLIS. The provision against voting is still in the 
constitution, and the State refused to vote it out, though it is a 
nullity, and has been since the fifteenth amendment was adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
not be able to finish by 1 o’clock, and so I feel I am not inter- 
rupting in asking him this question. , 

Aside from the primary law of the State, to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, will the Senator be able to cite us to any pro- 
vision upon the part of any State in a statute or constitution 
which interferes with a negro voting at a general election? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the devices used in the various States 
to prevent negroes from voting, but I have data as to a num- 
ber of States and counties to which I want to call the attention 
of the committee and of the Senate, showing the size of the 
negro population, and showing that not one single vote was 
east for President Coolidge in those counties, not one single 
vote cast in 1926 for the Republican candidate. I think the 
committee ought to investigate and find out what device is 
used so effectually to smother the negro vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have examined the primary 
laws of the Southern States, particularly the one of Texas, 
aad, speaking for myself, I think that statute does clearly 
and unmistakably contravene the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments; but, of course, that depends ultimately upon 
whether the Supreme Court holds the primary to be a part 
of the election process under the Constitution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But that is an open question. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that ought to be the law. But I 


Indeed, I would investigate 


have not been able to find any statute in the Southern States 
contravening the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, wherein 
the law undertakes to interfere with the free exercise of the 
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right of franchise upon the part of the negro in a general 
election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I presume that even they real- 
ize that to put that in any law relating to a general election 
would so obviously offend the Federal Constitution that it 
would not be worth the ink it would take to write it. 

Mr. BORAH. If they do not write it into the law, if it 
is not action upon the part of the State, it is not in contraven- 
tion of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to ask the Senator, in view 
of the fact that it is two minutes to 1 o'clock, if he will not 
permit us to have a vote, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


No; Mr. President. 
Very well. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I was just going to state—— 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 
Mr. EDGE. I was just going to state to the Senator from 


Idaho that as a matter of practical effect, the primary in the 
Southern States, particularly in the State of Texas, is in reality 
an election. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course it is. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not arguing that. I think the primary is 
a part of the election process, and I trust the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Pennsylvania will take the 
same position when it comes time to act on that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a tough question to 
answer with a single word. It is quite easy to imagine that a 
popular primary is a part of the general election process. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me finish. But suppose the 
selection of party candidates is made by convention. Would 
the Senator say that that convention, and the election of dele- 
gates to a State convention, are also part of the general 
election ? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt of that at all. I have no 
doubt but that the Congress of the United States can take com- 
plete control from the nomination to the election of the Members 
of the Senate and Members of the Ho--:e. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, let the Senator come with 
me one step further. In many States candidates are put on 
the ballot by a petition signed by a given number of voters in 
the State. Would the Senator say that the preparation of such 
a nominating petition was within our jurisdiction as part of the 
election? 








EXHIBIT A 


Mr. Owen's letter, submitted by Mr. Norris, is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1927. 
Hon. RicHARD P. ERNST, 
Chairman Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Ernst: As a long-time Member of the United 
States Senate, having represented the State of Oklahoma for 18 years 
therein, I am deeply concerned in the question of the prestige of that 
body, and in the question now pending before the Senate, growing out 
of reports of the Senate's special committee investigating expenditures 
in senatorial primary and general elections, in the cases, among others, 
of Mr. WILLIAM 8. VARs, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Frank L. SMIrH, 
of Illinois. 

These two notable cases are unavoidably linked together in the pub- 
lic mind as involving a proven expenditure of approximately $4,000,000 
in the contest for nominating candidates for the two senatorial seats 
now sought by these two successful contestants. 

Enormous publicity through the American press has been given by 
front-page dispatches, broadcasted to every section of America. The 
facts are notorious. There is no dispute with regard to the substan- 
tial facts. Nor has the refusal and evasion of witnesses escaped the 
public’s notice. The real question now before your honorable committee 
is not a technical one of whether Mr. Smira should or should not be 
sworn in, should or should not be subsequently expelled, but whether the 
Senate of the United States by its action responds to the public opinion 
of America, and will seriously rebuke the practices set forth in this 
evidence by refusing to seat the applicants for membership. 

Some weeks ago a copy was sent me of the Vanishing Rights of the 
States, written in the interest of Messrs. VaRw and SMITH by James 
M. Beck, LL. D., formerly Solicitor General of the United States, author 
of The Constitution of the United States, entitled by the author, 
“A discussion of the right of the Senate to nullify the action of a 
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sovereign State in the selection of its representatives in the Senate.” 
This volume was, I am informed, sent as a circular to every Member 


of the United States Senate, and to others of influence. I read the 
book with interest and astonishment. 
A few days ago the public press announced that Mr. Beck had 


volunteered “as a crusader in behalf of the Constitution,” without 
compensation, to defend these sovereign States by appearing as coun- 
sel for the contestants. Thereupon, I reread Mr. Beck's book of 126 
pages on the Vanishing Rights of the States, which was in reality 
a piece of special pleading in behalf of Messrs. VARB and SMITH, and 
appeared to have no discernible value as to the substantial rights of 
the States to choose their own representatives, a right which is not 
challenged, provided the candidates chosen, or alleged to be chosen, 
have the necessary qualifications to meet the judgment of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Beck strenuously argued that the only qualifications laid down 
by the Constitution are that the candidate must be 30 years old, 9 
years a United States citizen, a resident of the State, not a United 
States official, and not disqualified as a rebel under the fourteenth 
amendment. Otherwise the sovereign State of Illinois, for example, 
has no constitutional limitations put upon its choice of a representa 
tive. The candidate may be a notorious criminal and a homicidal 
lunatic, and Illinois is within its sovereign rights to require the United 
States Government to accept this ambassador. 

He may be a notorious horse thief and the chief beneficiary of a 
well-known gang of counterfeiters, and the Senate would have no right 
to reject him, if he was 30 years of age and not expressly disquall 
fied by the five constitutional inhibitions above referred to. 

If the candidate was not barred by being under 30 years of age, 
not having been 9 years a citizen of the United States, and not 
being a resident of the State, he would be entitled to have his seat 
in the Senate, even if he had leprosy, or some other deadly contagious 
disease, and the Senate would be powerless to defend itself. 

Mr. Beck does not think that the Senate can expel a man consti 
tutionally, and says: 

“It may be—but I do not concede it—that if a Senator, during the 
period of his service, is proved to have been guilty of some crime, he 
can be expelled, even though the crime has no relation to the disci- 
pline of the Senate” (p. 50). 

The refusal of the author to concede this will be very embarrassing 
to those Senators in the future who have to pass upon such a case by 
depriving them of the reasonable liberty a Senator should have to 
exercise his own judgment. 

The author says: 

“To permit the Senate to expel a Senator on the ground that before 
his election he has been either a fool or a knave would revolutionize 
our theory of constitutional government. All this had been passed 
upon before the Constitution was framed in the great Join Wilkes con 
troversy ” (p. 51). 

I deeply regret that this permission is not extended the Senate by 
the author, except upon the hard condition that such permission would 
revolutionize Mr. Beck's theory. The author gives a large part of his 
book to the wonderful John Wilkes case—pages 29 to 41, inclusive. 
and pages 85 to 124, inclusive. 

In the John Wilkes case Mr. Beck found a precedent to justify his 
remarkable position with regard to the powers of the United States 
Senate. 

He had to go abroad to find his precedent in a British case. 

He had to find the precedent prior to the writing of the Constitution 
of the United States, and finally he found a case in which a thoroughly 
corrupt Parliament controlled, as the author himself says, by “.\ 
system of wholesale bribery and intimidation never surpassed,” 
“ Where the members flocked and received the wages of their venality 
in bank bills” (p. 31), and a candidate who was elected by an uncor 
rupted constituency. The case of John Wilkes is the reverse of the 
case of Vare and of SMITH. 

John Wilkes had severely criticized a minister of George III, a 
corrupt tyrant. George III ordered a corrupt Parliament to expe! 
Wilkes from Parliament. A corrupt Parliament did as they were in 
structed—on untenable grounds as Parliament later confessed. The 
people reelected Wilkes, without any charge of the electorate being 
corrupted. The corrupt Parliament a second time expelled Wilkes. 
The uncorrupted people elected Wilkes a third time. The corrupt 
government expelled Wilkes a third time. The uncorrupted electorate 
returned Wilkes a fourth time, and, upon threats of a revolution made 
against the government of George III, he surrendered, and Wilkes took 
his seat in Parliament. 

Wilkes, in an appeal to his constituents at one time, said: 

“If ministers can once usurp the power of declaring who shall not 
be your representatives, the next step is very easy and will follow 
speedily. It is that of telling you whom you shall send to Parlia- 
ment, and then the boasted constitution of England will be entirely 
torn up by the roots.” 

Wilkes was speaking of corrupt ministers, and a corrupt Parliament, 
and an uncorrupted electorate. The author, Mr. Beck, then says: 
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“Change the word ‘ ministers’ to ‘ Senators,’ ‘ Parliament’ to ‘ Con- 
gress,’ and ‘ England’ to the ‘ United States,’ and his words will fit as 
a glove the coming controversy in the Senate” (p. 37). 

In other words, Mr. Beck thinks the Wilkes case, where the ministers 
were corrupt, if changed te Senators would fit like a glove the coming 
controversy in the Senate. 

Mr. Beck thinks that to change the word “ Parliament,” which was 
notoriously corrupt in the case cited, to “ Congress" would fit as a 
glove the coming controversy in the Senate. It is obvious that Mr. 
Beck, in his anxiety to show that the uncorrupt electorate of Middle- 
sex was entitled to choose its own representative, did not perceive how 
unsound his comparison was, for Mr. Beck is incapable of intentionally 
insulting the Senate or the Congress. The weakness in the precedent 
of John Wilkes is that the Parliament was corrupt, hopelessly corrupt, 
thoroughly corrupt, and that the electorate who sent the courageous 
John Wilkes to Parliament was uncorrupt. In the Vare and Smith 
case the Senate of the United States is not corrupt, and the charge 
made and the evidence taken in the Vare-Smith case is that they found 
their way to the doors of the Senate through corrupt processes that 
affected the integrity of the nominations and elections, because of the 
use of money on so gigantic a scale that it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that these processes were corrupted. 

In the John Wilkes case the corrupt Parliament expelled him on a 
pretext, and although be had been imprisoned by a corrupt charge for 
political reasons, the people nevertheless had confidence in the courage 
and integrity of Wilkes, If Parliament had been honest and decent 
the controversy would not have occurred. The case of John Wilkes is 
a complete misfit, both as to time, place, and circumstances. 

Mr. Beck might have found better precedents in the Senate itself and 
in the House, but these precedents would not have served to support 
Mr. Beck’s remarkable “ theory of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Beck's theory of the Constitution is that if a candidate brings 
to the door of the Senate a certificate of election, that the Senate 
might be permitted to consider whether he was 30 years old, 9 years 
a citizen of the United States and a resident of the State, and was 
not a United States officer, nor an unpardoned rebel; if so, the Senate 
would be obliged to admit him or the boasted Constitution of the 
United States “ will be entirely torn up by the roots.” 

Except for the fact that Mr. Beck has been Solicitor General of the 
United States and rendered services of distinction as a lawyer, his book 
on the “ Vanishing Rights of the States” could not possibly attract 
any notice. 

It has no merit. It violates every canon of common sense. 
terpretation of the Constitution is entirely unsound. 


Its in- 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the United States is a document of great 
nobility and of majestic strength. It declares fundamental principles 
in the fewest possible words and by the most orderly processes of 
reasoning. 

After the preamble, which declares the purposes of the Constitution 
to be to “establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty,” Article 1 estab- 
lishes the Congress of the United States, with its two branches—the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States—and 
assigns tu each its powers. 

It is perfectly clear that the power to judge the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of membership in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives must be placed somewhere to avoid confusion on the 
question of membership. 

This common-sense requirement was not overlooked by the framers 
of the Constitution. They did the most natural thing in the world by 
placing this power in the hands of each House over its own Members. 
It is possible that each House might, on some occasion, violate justice 
in exercising this power, but that is equally true of any other possible 
authority who might. be authorized to pass on the question. Our fore- 
fathers did the wise thing in putting this power in the hands of each 
House, which they Gid by a sweeping provision, about whose interpre- 
tation there is no doubt whatever, for the language is perfectly simple 
and plain and without any limiting words. 

The language of Article I, section 5, is as follows: 

“ Sec. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members.” 

Nothing could be clearer than this. To attempt to explain this 
simple elemental language is to weaken it. It is a sweeping grant of 
power in each House to pass on the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions. And there is no appeal from this decision, except to the con- 
stituencies who may hold another election, or to the appointing power 
who may make another appointment. It does not in any way whatever 
deprive the State or a constituency of its right to a representative. 
The framers of the Constitution relied, and were obliged to rely, on 
the integrity and intelligence of the Members of each House to dis- 
charge their duties with fidelity. If they did not, they could be pun- 
ished at the next election by the people whose representatives they 
were, If the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States should prove to be unworthy of trust, and the people who elected 
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them te office should prove to be incapable of correcting their delinquen- 
cies, there is no remedy possible through any form of government to 
correct such an evil. It is an impossible hypothesis. The educated 
American people are thoroughly capable of selecting trustworthy repre- 
sentatives to the Senate and House, and to correct any blunders they 
may individually make, by sending better-qualified representatives at 
the succeeding election. This simple and wholesome process is the only 
and the best means by which our liberties can be preserved. The one 
great danger to the liberties of the American people is the unrestrained 
use of money, and its evil influences in corrupting the electors, the elec- 
tion machinery, the ballot boxes, the returns, the certificates of election, 
etc., and this happens to be the issue in these cases. 

Mr. Beck finds great solace in section 3 of Article I, which reads as 
follows: 

“No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of 30 years and been 9 years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
Shall be chosen.” 

And he thinks the Constitution means that the only qualifications a 
candidate need have should be the age, citizenship, and residence 
referred to. 


Mr. Beck says: 


“To hold that ‘ qualifications’ has a broader meaning, and invests 
the right in either House to determine whether the chosen Represent- 
ative of the State is in other respects fit to take his seat, would be 
a nullification of the right of the people in each State to select their 
Representatives, and the right of the legislature of each State to 
select the Senators. It is preposterous to claim that the word ‘ quali- 
fications’ means intellectual or moral fitness, for if this were so, the 
rights of the States to be represented in the Congress in their own 
way would be reduced to the vanishing point.” 

Mr. Beck can not escape from the subconscious John Wilkes Parlia- 
ment, and the idea that the Senate will act corruptly. 

The right of the Senate to pass on the qualifications of its Members 
is unrestricted, except as stated by section 3 that the candidate may 
not be admitted by the Senate if he is less than 30 years old, if he 
has not been 9 years a United States citizen, and is not a resident 
of the State. If a State sends a person who is morally, grossly unfit 
in the discretion of the Senate, the Senate would be within its right 
to say that he had not the proper qualifications. It is inconceivable 
that the Senate would reject a man on a pretext. If it did there is a 
remedy that the people of the United States would defeat, at the 
succeeding election, all Members who had violated their oath of office 
in this base manner. The framerg of the Constitution were entirely 
justified in saying that the Senate in passing upon the qualifications 
of a candidate for the Senate should not admit to the Senate as 
qualified a person who is not sufficiently mature. It is necessary to 
set a standard, so they put it at 30 years. It is necessary to say 
that one of the qualifications, which the Senate must require, is 
citizenship of the United States; the Constitution fixes a reasonable 
period of time. The Senate is not permitted in passing on qualifica- 
tions to say that a man not resident of the State is qualified, but these 
provisions are limitations on the sweeping powers of the Senate, to 
make sure that Members of the Senate shall not be admitted by the 
Senate as qualified, unless they meet these reasonable requirements. 

The people of the United States were justified, in the fourteenth 
amendment, to say that when a man had taken the oath of office 
to sustain the Constitution, and then violated it, should not be per- 
mitted in the Senate, and the right of the Senate to pass on quali- 
fications broadly was again modified to this extent. 

All of these qualifications are merely limitations on the sweeping 
authority given by section 5. It is not adding to the power of the 
Senate, but taking from the sweeping powers given in section 5. 

Mr. Beck, strangely enough, incomprehensible for a student of the 
Constitution, completely reverses the natural interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, and insists that the Senate is limited in passing on qualifica- 
tions to the restrictions placed upon the sweeping power of the Senate. 
There is no reason for misunderstanding the Constitution of the United 
States in this matter. The Senate is given by section 5 the sweeping 
power to pass on the elections, returns, and qualifications, and if it 
appears from the evidence in the Vare-Smith case that the elections 
were corrupt and the returns leading to the door of the Senate, and/or 
the certificate borne by the candidate was corrupt, or that the candi- 
date himself comes to the Senate with evidence of personal corruption, 
the Senate is well within its rights to declare that he-is not qualified 
to take the oath and become a Member of that honorable body. 

If the Senate believes that the candidate for admission to the Senate 
has put himself under such obligations to others for money contribu- 
tions in securing his seat in the Senate; that he does not come with 
clean hands to the door of the Senate and free to exercise an impartial 
judgment as a Senator because of his participation in such corrupt 
processes, the Senate is within its right to say he has not the qualifica- 
tions necessary to justify administering the oath to him. If the Senate 


finds that his certificate of appointment, as in the case of Mr. Smiru, 
springs from an election which has been corrupt, the Senate is within 
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its right to say that he Is not qualified to take the oath and become a 
Member of that body. 

The Senate of the United States is the most distinguished legislative 
body in the world. It represents 48 great States of the most intellec- 
tual and powerful people of earth. Its honor and its dignity is a 
precious possession of the people of the United States, and the Members 
of the Senate are charged with the solemn responsibility of preserving 
the prestige, the honor, and the dignity of the United States Senate 
unimpaired, 

The Senate was well within its rights in expelling Burton and Lori- 
mer and Newberry. It is much more orderly and much more becoming 
for the Senate to refuse to receive a Member than to absurdly adminis- 
ter the oath with a view thereafier to expelling him upon the same 
evidence. The obvious reason for urging this proposal is in order 
to make it necessary to have a two-thirds vote to expel, hoping that 
one-third may be found who will tolerate the conditions complained of. 
This is merely a piece of petty, political strategy, which it is beneath 
the dignity of the Senate to permit. 

By the corrupt practices act of 1911 the Senate gave solemn warn- 
ing against the corrupt use of money in nominating or electing a 


Senator. The ultimate expulsion of Lorimer and Newberry has em- 
phasized this doctrine. The fact that Newberry escaped imprison- 


ment on a technical ground under a primary previous to the seven- 
teenth amendment is immaterial. The Senate is the judge of the 
qualifications, and Newberry was compelled to retire, notwithstanding 
the Supreme Court decision. He narrowly escaped imprisonment and 
was compelled to retire. 

Mr. Beck's interpretation of the Constitution would defeat the great 
purposes of the Constitution as declared in the preamble. The people 
could not expect to establish justice under Mr. Beck's pleading, or 
insure domestic tranquillity, or promote the general welfare, or secure 
the blessings of liberty, by allowing the wholesale corruption of the 
electorate by incredible sums of money. 

The most insidious and dangerous evil now threatening the people 
of the United States is the gigantic corruption of the ballot. It is 
deplorable that a man of Mr. Beck's learning should be anxious to 
throw himself as a crusader in defending these evil processes. He 
wraps himself in the glorious flag of State sovereignty and of State 
rights, and in the name of these abstractions is defending the whole- 
sale corruption of the electorate by money. 

He shouts with a loud voice that to rebuke the beneficiary of these 
evil processes will revolutionize the Government and destroy the rights 
of the State. 

The answer to this tirade is a simple flat negative. It will do nothing 
of the kind. The governors of the States can immediately appoint 
their successors within a reasonable time, uncorrupt elections can be 
held, and the voice of the people expressed without being misled by 
such evil processes. The State is denied nothing to which it is 
fairly entitled. It is not entitled as a sovereign right to ignore the 
sovereign rights of the United States. The United States Government 
is entitled to be treated with respect, and the 47 States whose affairs 
and interests will be voted on by the beneficiary of corrupt elections 
have a right to object. 

Even in modern international intercourse a sovereign State sending 
an ambassador must send an ambassador decently qualified, and he 
must be persona grata. 

This is going much further than either House would ever go, 
because the Senate of the United States is not concerned if the candi- 
dates sent have opinions of one kind or another, be intellectual or not 
intellectual, but they have a right to say that he shall not be the bene- 
ficiary of corrupt processes, no matter what may be his social, financial, 
or political prestige. The problem is one of extreme simplicity and 
can not be obscured. 

The American people understand it perfectly, and they will judge 
Senators who now sit upon this case according to the wisdom and 
justice of their decision. 

The Senate is face to face with a crisis produced by the candidate 
himself, whose conduct has affronted and outraged public opinion of 
men of all parties in every State of the Union. 

The plain question is, Shall the electorate be corrupted, and the 
candidate fatally committed to sinister interests and the beneficiary 
of such corrupt processes be seated, with enormous power for six years 
to decide every question of policy and every law of the United States 
by his vote? It will be unfortunate if any substantial number in 
the Senate shall finally be misled by specious pleading or technical] 
quibbling on matters affecting this issue. 

With sentiments of the greatest respect for your honorable committee, 
I remain, 

Very faithfully yours. 
Ropert L, Owen. 
BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate House bill 10729. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of cus- 
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toms and a bureau of prohibition {n the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope to have 
a chance to continue my remarks on another occasion. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). 
a the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Jtah? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry; I can not yield. The Senator 
knows my time is limited; otherwise I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
without taking it out of his time? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry. I just declined to yield to the 
Senator from Utah. The Senator from Idaho knows that my 
time is limited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have not a word of criticism 
to utter about any views that any Member of this body may 
have with reference to the merits of the pending bill. It is 
the right of every Member of the Senate to form such views 
about them as he may see fit to do. There is doubtless not an 
inconsiderable difference of opinion in the Senate with respect 
to the merits and demerits of the bill. But I do say that my 
whole soul is filled with indignation and disgust when I think 
of the manner in which closure was applied to it. There had 
been no filibuster. With the exception of some brief observa- 
tions by myself, few remarks of any kind had been made by 
any Member of the Senate upon the bill. There was no danger 
of its ordinary progress being arrested, not the slightest; and 
yet, without difficulty, a two-thirds vote was obtained in this 
body to apply closure to it. 

In the history of the Senate rule relating to closure, which is 
some 10 years old, closure was four times sought between the 
year 1917 and the year 1922, During that period of five years 
closure was only once applied. Since that time down to date 
closure has been only thrice applied, and in one of these cases 
to the pending bill. What is the explanation, therefore, of the 
fact that closure was so promptly and so ruthlessly applied to 
the pending bill? The reason will be obvious when I recall the 
circumstances which preceded its application. 

When the pending bill came before the Senate I announced 
that I had no objection to its provisions so far as it sought to 
create a separate bureau of customs and a separate bureau of 
prohibition ; that all I asked was that it should be so amended 
that the office forces of the two proposed bureaus would be 
expressly subjected to the provisions of the Federal civil service 
laws and regulations, and that the provisions of the bill sub- 
jecting the prohibition field force to the civil service laws and 
regulations would be eliminated. With those changes, I stated 
more than once that I had no objection to the passage of the 
bill. 

What then? The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said that 
he did not object to the amendments which I proposed—indeed, 
would accept them. Afterwards, when the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Curtis] took charge of the bill, he, too, stated that 
he did not object to the amendments. Both of those Senators 
did everything in their power to bring about the immediate pas- 
sage of the bill with those amendments. 

What then? Why, I was informed by Senator Smoor that 
the amendments did not meet with the approval of Wayne B. 
Wheeler, the third house of Congress. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRUCE. I pieid. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not suppose the amendments would 
meet with the approval of the employees of the Bureau of In- 





The Senator from Maryland 


ternal Revenue, who are in the galleries now watching the 
proceedings here. 
Mr. BRUCE. I do not know, but since the Senator has 


risen, I desire to pay him the tribute of saying that he is the 
only Senator since I have been here who has had the courage 
to tell Wayne B. Wheeler, this hireling of the Anti-Saloon 
League, what he was and to what measure of attention his 
approaches to Congress were entitled. When a bill similar to 
the pending one was.pending before the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, of which the courageous and resolute Senator from 
Michigan was chairman, and Wheeler entered the committee 
room of that committee, the Senator promptly told him that 
the business of the committee would not proceed until he left 
the room. In other words, the counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
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League came into that committee room to tell the Senator 
from Michigan “where to get off” only to be told by the 
Senator from Michigan where to get out. 

It was, therefore, the interposition of Wayne B. Wheeler, 
backed by the browbeating organization of which he is the 
spokesman, which caused the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] 
to say to me that he was very sorry that nothing could be 
done in relation to my amendments, and that he had exhausted 
every effort to obtain the acquiescence of Wheeler, but that 
he had been unable to do so, and that I would have to pursue 
whatever course I saw fit. 

Under those circumstances the course which I proposed to 
pursue was to insist upon the office forces of those two bureaus 
being made expressly subject to the civil service laws and 
regulations, and upon the provisions in the bill subjecting 
the prohibition field force to the civil service laws and regula- 
tions being stricken out. “I was not allowed that privilege. 
I was afforded no opportunity for the discussion of my amend- 
ments. No other Member of this body who shares my views 
was afforded any such opportunity. The whole machinery of 
closure was put in motion, with Wayne B. Wheeler at the 
lever, and closure was applied with despotic, overpowering, 
merciless force to the discussion of the pending bill. Wayne B. 
Wheeler had taken snuff, and the Senate, as usual, sneezed. 
Wayne B. Wheeler had cracked his whip and the Senate, as 
usual, crouched. 

After this body had over and over again declined to apply 
closure to the discussion of measures pending in the Senate, 
this professional agitator and unofficial interloper came into 
the Senate, whip in hand, and without the slightest difficulty 
suppressed all real discussion of the pending bill. Just think 
of the cowardice which that action of the Senate indicates. 
Only a few hours before there had been under consideration 
here the Boulder dam bill, which affected in the profoundest 
degree the happiness and welfare of a vast region of this 
country, but notwithstanding the fact that that bill had been 
discussed hour after hour and day after day, and the discus- 
sion had even included an all-night session, this body refused 
to apply closure to it. Only a few hours before, too, notwith- 
standing the fact that the emergency officers’ retirement bill 
had been discussed, and ably and fully discussed pro and con 
by some of the Members of the Senate, and had come up for 
consideration by this body more than once, the effort to apply 
closure to that bill failed ; and other efforts to apply closure had 
failed over and over again, as I have pointed out, in the 
history of this body. 

But no sooner did Wayne B. Wheeler raise his head in the 
gallery of the Senate Chamber than, like some well-oiled crush- 
ing mechanism, the closure rule was applied to me and to every 
other Member of the body who desired to discuss the merits of 
the pending bill. 

As I have said, I have no disposition to criticize any Senator 
really or putatively out of sympathy with prohibition because he 
has intended or intends to vote in favor of the pending bill, 
but I do say that I have the right to harbor feelings of the 
strongest resentment when I remember that if only one of 
the supposedly wet Senators in this body, who voted in favor of 
closure as to the pending bill, had voted against closure, closure 
would not have been applied. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaLsH], who was elected, as I understood it, 
an opponent of the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act, had voted against closure, Closure would not have 
prevailed. 

If the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]—and I 
speak of him with greatest respect—-who was elected, as I 
understood it, as an opponent of the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act, had yoted against closure, closure would not 
have prevailed. If the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND], Who was supposed to have changed his views about 
prohibition overnight and to be ready to acquiesce in the over- 
whelming result of the recent New York referendum, had voted 
against closure, closure would not have prevailed. If either of 
the Senators from Nevada, representing a State which has 
recently committed itself to the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, had voted against closure, closure would not have pre- 
vailed. 

| say that if there is to be any such thing as a common cause 
in the matter of opposition to prohibition, if there is to be any 
such thing as joint effort, if there is to be any such thing as 
joint responsibility, or any such thing as helpful comradeship, 
then those Senators should not have voted as they did. If the 
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rest of us are in truth their political associates, they should 
have given us an opportunity to discuss the bill, to offer any 
amendments to it that we saw fit, and to present the merits of 
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those amendments as we saw fit. They at least should have 
set an example of independence of spirit; they at least should 
have told Wayne B, Wheeler that legislative subserviency ceased 
when it reached them; they should have stood here hour after 
hour, day after day, if necessary, and insisted upon our right 
to discuss the bill. There was nothing to prevent them from 
doing so. There had been no filibuster against the bill: there 
was no intent on the part of anybody to filibuster against it 
sO far as I know—certainly not on my part; yet, notwithstand- 
ing that fact, without lifting a finger in our defense, without 
giving us any aid or comfort whatsoever, nay, indeed, striking 
hands with our sworn parliamentary and political foes, they 
mide possible the application of closure to the bill. 

Mr. President, I recollect that God said to Jonah, “ Doest 
thou well to be angry?” and Jonah replied, “I do well to be 
angry.” So if Senators ask me whether I do well to be angry 
with those Senators who, as I see it, have deserted us at a 
critical moment, I say, “ Yes; I do well.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts, forsooth, says that he be- 
lieves in law enforcement; that he does not believe in the 
nullification of law. So do I believe in law enforcement. One 
of my most recent acts was to secure the creation of another 
Federal judgeship for the State of Maryland, rendered neces- 
sary by the onerous burden which the prohibition law imposes 
upon the district court of Maryland. Providing ordinary appro- 
priations for the enforcement of the prohibition law and the 
necessary judges and administrative officers for the same pur- 
pose is, however, a very different thing from giving assistance 
to a further legislative program put forward by the Anti- 
Saloon League with the object of riveting the fetters of its 
tyranny still more tightly upon the wrists and ankles of a 
helpless people. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. -{r. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. !'EED of Missouri. Of course, the law we are now under 
is the second law that has been enacted strictly in accordance 
with the demands of the Anti-Saloon League; so that instead of 
nullifying the law, those who oppose this amendment simply 
propose to go on under a law that was written by the temper- 
ance forces themselves. The question, then, is not at all one of 
nullification. 

Mr. BRUCE. ‘That is true; and an additional thing must 
be remembered: The pending bill is but the starting point of 
another general agitation by the Anti-Saloon League for the 
reinvigoration of the national prohibition act, which hhs 
been steadily declining in popular respect. For the life of me, 
I can not understand why our prohibition friends in this bedy, 
when they saw so plainly the extent of the abject servility to 
which it was prepared to reduce itself in its relations to the 
Anti-Saloon League, have not asked also for the passage of the 
Goff measure, authorizing the entry of prohibition agents into 
private homes, which has for a long time been upon the calen- 
dar of the Senate. Why, when I see the prohibitionist Mem- 
bers of the Senate content with this prohibition reorganization 
bill—which is a matter of minor significance to the Anti-Saloon 
League as compared with other legislation that they are seek- 
ing—I can not but be reminded of the exclamation of Lord 
Clive when he was taxed with rapacity in India: “ By God! 
When I think of my opportunities, I am astonished at my own 
moderation.” In other words, even the Anti-Saloon League 
miscalculated the extent to which the majority of this body 
was bound by chains of servitude to its insolence. 

Make no mistake, you who yoted in favor of cloture, whether 
drys or wets or half-hearted wets: The next bill to which 
cloture will be sought to be applied will be the Goff bill, which 
seeks to get the nose of the camel under the flaps of the tent, 
by authorizing prohibition agents to enter private homes in 
search of liquor; and then will follow, when that bill has been 
enacted, the attempted execution of the last prohibition pro- 
nouncement put out in Baltimore a few days ago by five min- 
isters connected with the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Morals. 

I always hate to speak of any clergyman connected with the 
Anti-Saloon League or that board as a clergyman. I have a 
deep reverence for the clerical character at its best—that cleri- 
eal character of which, as John Randolph once said, humility 
is the Alpha and the Omega; that clerical character which in 
all the personal and domestic relations of life, in imitation of 
our pure, gentle, and wise Saviour, holds up the highest stand- 
ards of moral conduct to the flocks which look up to it for guid- 
ance. But when I think of some of these pastors, ministers, or 
clergymen, whatever you call them, connected with the Anti- 
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Saloon League agitation, I recall the spiteful classification of | fact that some Coast Guard man or body of Coast Guard men 


the wit who said that there are three sexes—men, women, and 
clergymen. 

These supposed spiritual leaders to my mind belong to some 
kind of third sex. They are part preachers and part stump 
orators, part clergymen and part political intriguers and agita- 
tors, whose political instruments are scurrilous abuse, bull- 
dozing, and the lavish use of money in political campaigns. 
They had better go back to the home and try to stay the prog- 
ress of those social sins which were supposed once to furnish 
them with a peculiar field for their professional efforts. The 
last statistics of the Department of Commerce show that at the 
present time there is one divorce for every six marriages in the 
United States. Let Dr, Clarence True Wilson and the other 
directors of the Anti-Saloon League and the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition, and Morals turn their attention 
away from the political fields, where they do not belong, to the 
private fields where once, at any rate, all the ministers of the 
Gospel were supposed to belong. Let them seek to bring more 
purity and self-restraint and higher standards of integrity to 
all the personal and social relations of the American people. 
Let them seek to check the freedom of divorce, that is not only 
undermining the home, but also the commonwealth, upon which 
the home js based. Let them seek to reform the criminal con- 
ditions which are so prolific at this hour of banditry and mur- 
derous outrages. 

Oh, no; not satisfied with such commonplace offices as those 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson and his four companions opened up 
in the pulpits of Baltimore a few Sundays ago, and shaped up 
a still more oppressive program than any to which the Anti- 
Saloon League and its affiliated associations have yet committed 
themselves. Four planks were framed by them: 


First, every man who violates the Volstead Act by having a | 


spoonful of liquor in his possession, for instance, even though 
he be a first offender, is to suffer nothing less than a jail 
sentence. 

Secondly, a padlock is to be clapped upon the door of every 
building in the land in which the Volstead Act is violated. 

Thirdly, every alien who violates the Volstead Act is to be 
deported. 

Fourthly—what do you think of this?—Every man who buys 
a drop of liquor is to be held to be equally culpable with the 
man who sells it to him. 

I say without hesitation that if that last plank is widened so 
as to embrace gifts of liquor, a large part of this body may 
find itself in jail. I ask nobody to call on me to produce the 
proofs on which that statement rests. It would not be pleas- 
ant for me to go too fully into details because there are social 
confidences which a gentleman would rather go to prison than 
disregard. 

To come to the merits of this bill, I have, as I have said, no 
objection to the organization of a bureau of customs or of a 
bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Department, ‘and I am 
entirely satisfied with the amendments which have been in- 
serted in the bill subjecting the office forces of those bureaus 
to the civil service laws and regulations. I have, however, 
offered an amendment striking out the provisions of the pend-- 
ing bill which subject the prohibition field force to those laws 
and regulations; and I have done so because all my life I 
have been an earnest, enthusiastic advocate of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment, Federal, State, and municipal, and I am 
not willing that that splendid system of appointment in the 
sphere of the Federal Government shall be contaminated and 
debased by close association with the corrupting influences of 
prohibition. 

All of you know what has happened to the Coast Guard, 
at one time one of the most honorable agencies of the Federal 
Government, and still directed by a chief who is eminently 
deserving of respect. During the last 12 months or so whole 
groups of Coast Guard men, not to speak of individual 
guard men, have brought themselves by official faithlessness 
within the toils of the depraved Volstead Act. At times along 
the Atlantic coast even whole Coast Guard crews have been 
engaged in conspiracies to land the very cargoes that it was 
their duty to intercept. 

Everybody knows what has happened to the prohibition force 
itself. Some 10,000 men have constituted, since the enactment 
of the Volstead Act, the prohibition force. General Andrews 
testified before the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
last spring that no less than 875, nearly 10 per cent of this 
number, had been dismissed from the public service, mostly for 
violations of the Volstead Act or downright rascality in some 
form or other. Out of 24 prohibition administrators General 
Andrews—the upright, courageous, and intelligent head of the 
Prohibition Unit—has had to dismiss all but nine. Scarcely 
a day passes that does not bring to us, through the press, the 
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or some Federal prohibition administrator or some Federal 
prohibition agent or group of Federal prohibition agents have 
succumbed to the fatal temptations of the Volstead Act, largely, 
if not altogether, because they felt in their hearts that that 
law was a violation of human reason and of human nature, 
and had no real moral sanction behind it ; and because everyone, 
high or low, around them or near them was in one form or 
another violating it. 

In the State of Wisconsin—in which, I am glad to say, a 
United States Senatorship has passed down from father to son 
as if it were a sort of hereditary possession—three prohibition 
administrators in succession were convicted of violations of the 
Volstead Act. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I trust the Senator will make it clear 
that those were Federal enforcement agents, not State agents. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; they were, and that is an interesting fact, 
if the Senator will allow me to comment on it for just a moment. 


| We have never consented to have any prohibition enforcement 


law in the State of Maryland, and what is the result? We are 
not willing that our respectable, dutiful, faithful policemen 
should have any kind of working connection with Federal pro- 
hibition agents or in any manner with the enforcement of such 
a debasing law as the national prohibition act; and, as I stated 
a few days ago, we have reaped the benefits of our foresight 
and wisdom, for, so far as I can recall at this moment, not a 
single Baltimore policeman has ever been found in corrupt 
collusion with the Federal prohibition agents. 

As I have said, every day brings us some new scandal, some 
fresh abuse connected with the workings of the prohibition law. 
Sometimes as many as 25 or 30 police officers of one sort or 
another are convicted in the courts of conspiracy to violate the 
Volstead Act and fined or sent off to prison. Now, then, I ask, 
Are we to allow this classified Federal service of ours, which, 
in my opinion, is one of the noblest features, if not one of the 
ornaments, of our system of Federal administration, to be de- 
graded and demoralized and debauched by intimate contact with 
the practical workings of prohibition? Just pause for a moment 
and let me give a few illustrations of what that would mean. 
Just let me call to the attention of the Senate merely three 
typical illustrations of the violence and outrage and reckless 
disregard of all social decency which is found in the careers 
of some of the present prohibition field agents. 

Here is the case of a wretched woman, widowed by the atro- 
cious act of a prohibition agent in the State of West Virginia. 
Poor thing! she writes to ‘the editor of the Chronicle in 
Nicholas County, W. Va., as follows: 


THE CRUEL MURDER OF CHARLEY SINGLETON 
Written by his wife 


Gem, W. Va., January 23, 1927. 

EDITORS OF THE CHRONICLE: Will you please give me just a little 
space of your paper so as I can correct the horrible mistakes that are 
circulated in regards to the cruel and horrible way my husband was 
shot down and murdered before my eyes, and I was not even able 
to get up and go to him for my little baby was only 3 days old. 
The officers reported they emerged from the woods to the house. They 
did not do so. They came up the road past my husband's father’s 
that just lives a little distance below my home, and came all the way 
up the road to my home; and another report that was a mistake—my 
husband did not come from the barn. He was at his shop shoeing 
a horse for his uncle. He saw the officers coming and came to the 
house to inform me of it so as I would not be frightened. I will tell 
you just as I saw it with my own eyes. Two officers entered the door 
by the front way just facing my bed, and two came in the back way. 
My husband met the two at the front way and they commanded a 
search; and he asked them to read him the warrant, and one of them 
came from the kitchen way and took some papers out of his pocket. 
Him and my husband were talking. The warrant was not as much as 
opened until one of the officers that was standing just on the front 
steps pushed the other officer back a little, and drawed his gun and 
fired. I screamed and cried for him not to shoot my husband, and he 
did, and so that was the first shot; and then there were several shots 
fired. I did not see my husband as much as draw his gun. They shot 
him down, and my little children all standing around him screaming 
and crying. When the smoke went out of the house so as I could 
see, my husband was lying with his head almost in the fire just in 
facing of my bed. The officer never much as came back in to see 
about me or my little children, to see if we were all right. Oh, if 
every officer only knew how it hurts me to know that my husband was 
shot down for an unjust cause, they would not be too hasty and there 
would not be so much heartache and sorrow. If they had just went 
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whead and searched so as they would have been convinced that they 
took his life for nothing that day; for there was nothing to be found. 
There were several shots fired right past my face and my bed from the 
door that from the kitchen. The shots all went in his back, 
except that went in from his left side. Mr. Humphries re- 
ported that they could get no immediate assistance in this community 
in caring for the wounded. That is all false reports, for my husband’s 
own uncle took them into his house and .ave them a good cot to lay 
on, and also sent a team with them to Burnsville; and that was more 
than they done for me. I am left alone with 10 small children, the 
oldest one a cripple one, to make my way. Mr. Skidmore went as far 
as to say before my husband's cousin that if the other officers had 
not been too hasty that would not happened.—Braxton Chronicle. 


I read from the 


opens 
the one 


Here is another typical West Virginia case. 
Charleston Daily Mail of January 11, 1927: 
Is FATAL TO WOMAN—OFFICERS HELD WITHOUT 
AFTER COUNTY’ RESIDENT, WHO SOON WOULD HAVE BEEN 

MOTHER, DIES IN HOSPITAL OF WOUND 

Mrs, A. D. May, of Nellis, Boone County, died at 11 o'clock this morn- 
ing in the McMillan Hospital of a bullet wound inflicted Sunday night 
when officers served a liquor warrant upon Fleming Ramsey, a boarder 
at the May home, 

The officers, Sam Morrow, State prohibition agent, and Constable 
Clinton Carnes, of Peytona district, were arrested yesterday by order of 


DRY RAIDER’S 


LOND 


BULLET 
BOONE 


the Boone County sheriff and placed in the county jail at Madison for 
hearing to-morrow afternoon before Magistrate C. F. Hager, of Scott 
district. 


Last night Mrs. May signed a statement declaring that Sam Morrow 
fired the shot that hit her. This statement was mailed to the sheriff's 
office at Madison last night. Dr. W. A. McMillan telephones there yes- 


terday after Mr. May had told the story and the men were arrested 
upon that information. The officers were held without bail until the 
hearing. 


Sunday night the officers appeared at the May residence and produc- 
ing a warrant demanded the surrender of Ramsey. The man attempted 
to run from the house and escape. The officers then, according to Mr. 
May, fired several times. Ramsey stopped and he was taken at once to 
a district justice of the peace and arraigned for being drunk. May ob- 
tained medical aid for bis wife and brought her to Charleston, arriving 
here early yesterday morning. 

When arrested yesterday the officers said that they did not know that 
Mrs. May had been shot during the raid. 

Mrs. May was to become a mother soon, it was said at the hospital 
to-day. 

The body will be returned to her home to-day or to-morrow. 

County officers have not had an opportunity of questioning Mr, May 
in regard to the shooting, it was said to-day at Madison. 


Here is still another incident that goes to show how com- 
pletely at the mercy of some perjurer under the Volstead Act 
is the peace of a home. I read an editorial from the Charleston 
Gazette: 

SNOOPING 

A subscriber sends us the following from The 
which quotes it from the West Virginia News: 

“Acting on a reckless statement of an irresponsible roustabout, we 
from newspaper and other well-supported reports that another 
outrage was perpetrated in the name of prohibition enforcement near 
Alderson. On Wednesday before Christmas, a snooper working under 
or with Federal Prohibition Agent Boggs, of Hinton, it is said, appeared 
in Alderson to see what he could find, and, using the public’s money 
to bribe youth into crime, a gross immorality recommended or rather 
dictated by those who govern the alleged great moral forces of the 
Howard Adkins, a youth, and initiated a deal with 


Hinton Daily News, 


learn 


Nation, met one 
him for the sum of $2.50 whereby Adkins was to secure for this agent 
of Government some moonshine liquor. Adkins is reported to have 
told his seductor that he would get the liquor from Hazel Adkins, who 
was staying at the home of a poor but respectable family. 

‘“ Howard Adkins failed to return with any liquor, and the snooper 
reported to his chief in Hinton the circumstances. Agent Boggs im- 
mediately dispatched himself to Alderson and gathering a gang of State 
police, as is customary so that the largest possible number of officers 
may claim their separate fees for making an arrest, and all attacked 
the house of Alexander DePriest, the alleged abode of the man from 
whom some liquor was te be obtained. A minute search of the DePriest 
home was instituted in a thoroughly indecent and, it was believed, 
entirely lawless manner without warrant. 

“In this poor home at the time were two critical cases of typhoid 
fever. Notwithstanding that a daughter of the family, Florence, aged 
18 years, was desperately ill at the time, her bed was searched, both 
pillows and the mattress under her, being ransacked over the protest 
of a public-health nurse, who was in charge at the time. The man 
being hunted was not found in the home, No evidence that the 
DePriests were criminals was found. 
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“The youth with whom the immoral deal of the alleged agent of 
00d morals was made was then hunted up. He was found in bed, and 
when roused admitted he had lied to obtain the money from the 
agent for Christmas spending. 

“The young girl whose bed was violated in this lawless and indecent 
manner died later. 

“These details come to us as facts, If they are, Prohibition Director 
Andrews ought to make himself one agent short, and the State police 
force might need recruiting, for to take part in such a lawless episode 


at the command of a Federal agent, is merely an excuse, to say the best 
of it.” 


Of course, should the Goff bill go into effect, authorizing the 
entry of private houses in the manner contemplated by the 
measure, there would ke shocking repetitions of reckless bru- 
tality, like those exemplified in these newspaper clippings, mul- 
tiplied over and over again, 

Let me turn, by way of summary, for my time is short, to a 
statement which has recently been published as to the number 
of persons who have been killed or maimed in the United States 
by prohibition agents. Here in tabular form is a list of 33 per- 
sons killed or wounded in the administration of the Volstead 
Act by them. Of the 33, 25 were killed. In 27 of the cases 
no liquor was found. Think of that, in 27 of the 33 cases where 
the citizen was either killed or wounded, no liquor was found! 
This table also shows that quite a number of all these 33 per- 
sons were shot in the back. 

“Shot in the back.” 

“ Shot in the back.” 

“ Shot in the back.” 

“Shot in the back.” 

“Shot in the back.” 

“Shot in the back.” 

“ Shot in the back.” 

So the dreary, tragic record runs. 

I ask permission to publish this table in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


. 


Killed or wounded in the administration of the Volstead Act 








| 
Wm, E. Weisheit, Glen- | tattle *Nov. 18,1921 | Speech of Senator Wads- 
more, N. Y. worth. 
Wm. Stanton and James |j.-....--......-- "Dec, —,1921 | Shot in the back, New- 
McFarland, Orange, ark, N. J., papers. 
N. J. 
F. W. Sautter, Pleasant- |..........---.--} *June 12,1922 | Held up and beaten. 
ville, N. J. | 
Oa) WE ahaa ie NNN Ancien sintetewn \*Apr. 13,1923 | Petersburg (Va.) Index. 
Asheville, N.C. | 
Helen G. Finklin, Wash- |..............-- "July 7,1923 | Washington Times, July 
ington, D. C. 4 | 7, 1923, 
J. Tom Britt, Columbus, | Killed_......-- "A pr. 13,1923 Shot in the back. 
Ga. | 
Cast SiberSe. ...1222.2.2ss fe. do.........\*July 19,1923 | Indiana Tippecanoe 
County Democrat, 
| July 20, 1923, 
Flisha Northeutt, Indian- |...-. i omeantan Aug. 8,1923 | Indiana Tippecanoe 
apolis. County Dem crat, 
| Aug. 10, 1923. 
Chalmers. Mie Bie (0h. careers ht cee nenncee Birmingham New , 
boy), Longs Store, Ala. | 
Philip Kolb, Monroe, }-.---. Diisves *Jan. 13,1924 | Shot in the back 
Mich. 
Thomas Monteforte, |.--.-- aad j’Ape. 24, 1924 | Brooklyn papers. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joe and Herman Baze- |....- 00u.535568. “July 15,1924 A. P. Report. 
more, Sylvania, Ga. | 
George Hoffman, Valley |--.--- i tininune pouty 21,1924 | Washington Post; 
Stream, N. Y. frightened to death. 
Two boys, George Clark | Crippled for |*Oct, 13,1924 A. P. Report, Corbin. 
and William Adams. ife. y. 
Harry Bowen near }-..... Ti ndincmnee *Apr. 20,1925 | Wheeling Register, Apr 
Charleston, W. Va. 21, 1925. 
J. Pitman, an aged trap- | Killed_.......- *May —,1925 | Columbus (Ga.) En- 
per, Beaufort, N.C. Teese, June 3, 
Stephen S. Holt, Smith- |.-.-- __ ae oe *June 2,1925 | Asheville Citizen, June 
field, N.C. 2, 1925. 

Leonard Triplett, Blow- |-.-.. do.....-.--/*Jume 21,1925 | Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
ing Rock, N. C. server, June 22, 1925 
Roscoe E. Brunner, Nor- |........-.-.---- *July 1,1925 | Shot in the back. New- 

ton, Va. rt News Herald, 
uly 2, 1925. 
James Jones, a boy, Til- | Killed......... *July 98,1925 | Norfolk (Nebr.) News, 
den, Nebr. July 8, 1925. 
Adam Ballenger, Spar- }---.- do........./*July 29,1925 | Shot in the back. Wash- 
tanburg, 8. O. ; iam Times, Jan. 29, 
John Buongore, Havre de | En zoppes Aug. —, 1925 | Chicago Tribune, Aug. 
Grace, Md. and killed. 24, 1925. 
Otto Eske, New York | Killed......... Aug. 11,1925 | New York Times, Aug. 
City (near Cooperville, 11, 1925. 


Shot in the back, Den- 


N. Y.). 
Risk, Divide, Colo_.|._...do........./*Sept. 1, 1925 
= ty : ver Post, Sept. 12, 1925 
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Negro (name unknown). | Killed.......-- | Sept. 19,1925 | Shot in the back while 
Authority Representa- running away. New- 
tive J. T. Deal of Vir- ea Press, Sept. 
ginia. | , 1925. 

Robt. H. Geeks, Savan- |_..-. cae | Oct. 17,1925 | — the eek —_ 
nah, N. Y. | rooper, A. P. report. 

Mrs. Pusan eens, Ches- |......-  asleaheasbisdi “Jan. 7, 1926 = RY State troopers. 
tertown, N. Y. | . P, re . 

Te, Co. Cs Bele ctclensoctiimencnate Feb, —-, 1926 ms in = Lag | 

| Joast Guard, A. P. 
report, Mar. 3. 1926. 

Paul Pietrowsky, Acorte, |...--. Be mente *June 3,1926 | Shot by Coast Guard. 
Wash, £5 report, June 3, 

Sam Scrim, of Augusta, Ga_}_._.....--.-...- July 8, 1926 | Shot near Bryson ony 

ot, Cy arlotte 
server, July 11, 1926. 

Cecil MeClure (a boy), |----- i Latent | July —, 1926 | — Times, July 
Cherokee County, N.C. } | 26, 1926. } 

Wm. Trute, Tecumseh, |----.- OR i ienis i*July —,1926 | Scottsbluff (Nebr.) re- 
Nebr. | port, July 23, 1926. 

Lioyd Kaster, Meadville, |...-.-......... *Sept. —, 1926 ny ae re- 
Pa. | _ port, Sept. 9, . 

Mrs. Ida Waldman, Frightened to *Dec. 29, 1926 Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. death, killed. | Dee. 30, 1926. 

Mrs. A. D. May, Nellis, | Killed......._- *Jan. 11,1927 | A. P. report, Jan. ll, 


W. Va. 1927. 





| | 





Note.—Cases marked * there was no liquor found. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have no time to present any 
more illustrations of misconduct on the part of prohibition 
agents, but I want to make a few words of comment on the 
observations of the Senator from New York [Mr. CoprELaND] 
yesterday. 

I have no unkind feelings toward the Senator from New York; 
I should be very glad to be spared the duty of referring in 
any manner to what he said. He has really become a convert 
to our cause so recently that I can hardly take in the abrupt 
and convulsive manner in which he landed in our midst. 

When I said that I intended to hold the Members of the 
Senate who professed adherence to our cause to their just re- 
sponsibility, I did not have the Senator from New York or any 
other Senator particularly in mind. With due respect to the 
Senator, I think it is unnecessary for me or any other indi- 
vidual wet here to see to it that he does not secure reelection to 
this body. I think that the people of New York, of that great 
and enlightened State, will see to that without any help from 
me or any other Senator. 

Lord Chesterfield, coming in from his first fox hunt, is said to 
have asked whether anybody ever went fox hunting twice, so 
jolted and bruised was he; and I am prepared to say that I can 
conceive of the stars as shooting madly from their spheres, I can 
conceive of the seas as turning blood red, I can conceive of 
rivers as runping backward, and of the earth as failing to yield 
her usual abundance, I can conceive of almost any gross 
anomaly, or almost any monstrous prodigy, but I can not con- 
ceive of the Senator from New York as being elected a second 
time to the United States Senate by the Democrats of the State 
of New York, whose strongest convictions and sentiments he 
has, it seems to me, so poorly interpreted. 

He said that I rail at every one who questions my leadership 
in the cause of personal liberty upon this floor. What Member 
of the Senate ever knew me to arrogate to myself the function 
of leadership upon this floor in that cause? Was it my friend 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener], or my friend 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps], or my friend 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], with all of whom I am 
bound by such close fellowship? I am no leader. I am simply 
pledged heart and soul, by the deepest instincts of my nature, 
to the cause that has enlisted the hearts and minds of men as 
no other cause has ever done; that is, the cause of human free- 
dom in all its varied manifestations. -But I will say this, that 
lf I were a leader, I should have but little desire to have the 
Senator from New York as one of my followers. Anyone who 
Is a manly, robust consistent leader, political or otherwise, 
wishes to be assured first of all of the constancy and the fidelity 
of his followers. 

A short time ago the Senator from New York was a 
fervid partisan of Mayor Hylan and a foe of Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York. Senators will recollect that the Senator 
onee even spoke of Governor Smith, of New York, as if he were 
some poor mutilated Venus de Milo. To-day the word “ Hylan” 
never falls from his lips, and apparently Governor Smith has 
Ao more obsequious or noisier adherent than he, With his long 
familiarity with human character the governor doubtless knows 
just what degree of value to attach to the Senator’s new-born 
allegiance. 

The Senator from New York is no real convert yet. If I may 
use the homely illustration that comes to my mind at the 
moment, he is like a chicken that has been hatched out with 
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parts of the eggshell that inclosed him in a previous state of 
existence still sticking to his back. He is but a raw, crude 
convert yet, and I, for one, if I am a leader, and any discipline 
and organization are to be preserved in our ranks, do not care 
to have him as a follower. A Republican in Republican Michi- 
gan and a Democrat in Democratic New York, the Senator re- 
minds me of a famous Democratic professional politician in 
Maryland, named Jesse Hines, who, on being told, on a certain 
occasion by another Democratic professional politician that 
Maryland was turning Republican replied that it could not turn 
Republican any quicker than he could. 

I want to see the men in this body who are opposing the 
detestable system of tyranny generated by prohibition stand to- 
gether, like a band of sworn brothers, prepared to make any 
sacrifice for their cause that they may be called on to make and 
to bear any hardship, to endure any degree of popular miscon- 
ception or misrepresentation that they may be required to 
bear or endure; in other words, to see that the plow to which 
they have set their hands runs its course straight and true to 
the end. 

Of course, there is ever so much more that I could say wpon 
this subject, it ramifies out into all kinds of interesting diree- 
tions, but a glance at the clock shows me that I am so near 
the end of my allotted time that I might as well conclude at 
this point as later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The "RESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wu1s in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The time of the Senator has 


The 


Ashurst Frazier McLean Sackett 
Bayard George McMaster Schall 
Bingham Gerry McNary Sheppard 
Blease Goff Mayfield Shipstead 
Borah Gooding Means Shortridge 
Bratton Gould Metcaif Simmons 
Broussard Hale Moses Smoot 
Bruce Harreld Neely Steck 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harrison Norris Stewart 
Caraway Hawes Nye Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Couzens Howell Overman Tyson 
Curtis Johnson Pepper Underwood 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Keyes tansdell Warren 
Edwards King Reed, Mo. Watson 
Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 

Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 


Fletcher McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


WAR SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have listened with interest to 
the speech of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], as he 
excoriated the Senator from New York [Mr. CopEeLanp]. I 
want to speak at this time for a little while about another 
matter. 

The Washington Star of yesterday said: 


Borauw faces rift with President on note to Calles. 
hinges on Senator ignoring officers of State Department. 
also violates propriety. 
real question at stake. 


Apparent break 
Mexico's reply 
Effect on American Senate is apprehended as 


Mr. President, I see no impropriety in the conduct of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. I read the communication 
which he addressed to the President of Mexico and I read the 
reply from the President of Mexico. The Senator from Idaho, 
as chairman of a very important committee in this body, should 
have the interests of the American people at heart. I believe 
he has. If war is to be had with Mexico, Congress will have to 
declare it. The Senator from Idaho is to be encouraged rather 
than condemned for ascertaining all the facts possible regard- 
ing a matter so serious and threatening as war with Mexico. 

Criticism has been made recently in press and pulpit and by 
patriotic societies throughout the country of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Kellogg. Criticism has been made of our ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, Mr. Sheffield. I have indulged in some of it 
myself. It has been pointed out that those two officials have 
changed their attitude upon the Mexican question. That seems 
to be true. Instead of doing everything possible to prevent 
trouble with Mexico, it is charged by many that those two offi 
cials are now showing friendly leanings toward those who want 
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war with Mexico. What influence is it that has brought abont 
this change’? 

Mr. President, I repeat that war is a serious thing, a very 
gruesome and costly thing. War signs are appearing now above 
the American horizon. To the American who loves his coun- 
try and puts his country first these signs are disquieting and 
alarming. The well-informed American citizen knows that 
there is no valid reason for going to war with Mexico, and he 
does not want war with Mexico. 

The Protestants and Jews of the United States, constituting 
100,000,000 of our population, are united in their opposition to 
the Mexican war program of the Knights of Columbus. 

Three weeks ago in this Chamber I said that about the time 
Congress adjourned we would have a report from Nicaragua 
saying that our troops had been fired upon. That prophecy has 
come true. I stated that it would be said at first that “ No one 
was injured.’ The story published here yesterday contains 
that very sentence. “But that bullets had struck in the 
vicinity of our boys.” The story from Nicaragua said that 
shots were fired at a car in which our boys were riding and 
eight bullets struck the ear, I said that later we would have 
another notice saying that some of the boys had been shot. 
The Washington Herald said this morning that some of the 
marines down there had been killed and that it is being kept a 
secret. I understand that that statement has been denied by 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Navy. 

I trust that the statement about killing American boys is not 
true. If anyone has been killed down there carrying our flag 
and wearing our uniform the people of the United States are 
entitled to know it before Congress adjourns. Why is such in- 
formation kept from the Congress and the country? Are they 
covering up something down there which if known now might 
cause a majority of the Members of both Houses to determine 
to hold Congress and force an extra session? What is taking 
place in Nicaragua that affects the welfare of this Nation and 
that endangers the lives of American boys that is not being 
told to the American Congress and the American people? 

I observed in the press this morning a statement that we 
have just sent a very important note to Mexico, an exceedingly 
important note, but nobody could find out what it was about. 
Nobody over there would give it out, nobody here would tell the 
contents of the note, which brings me to remark again that the 
Chicago correspondent, under the Romish influence, who made 


his report to a Chicago newspaper from Mexico on the 8th of | 


August last year giving in minute detail the information con- 
tained in notes which had gone from this Government to 
Mexico and from 
was on the inside and got information which he had no busi- 
ness getting, information which belonged alone to this Govy- 
erhmeut and the Government of Mexico. 

Did our ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Sheffield, furnish the 
Roman Catholic correspondent to the Chicago paper the inside 
information he had last August? 

But we are told that no information can be obtained regard- 
ing this last note to Mexico. This note, it seems, is being 
guarded very carefully. What is it about? Are we about 
to go to war with Mexico by way of Nicaragua? I fear that 
that is true. Is our Government continuing to send troops to 
Nicaragua, battleships and airplanes, so as to be ready when 
Congress adjourns to carry out the plans for war with Mexico? 
I am uneasy. I fear that those who are so anxious for war 
with Mexico are succeeding in having their influence felt at 
the White House. 

Mr. President, five-sixths of the people of the United States 
do not want war with Mexico. There is no occasion for war 
with Mexico. The United States ought to be friendly, patient, 
and helpful to Mexico. Mexico is trying to be forever free 
from the sickening burden that has held her down for 400 
years and more. The Mexican people are entitled to self- 
government, and they are fashioning their Government after 
our Government, the greatest Government in all the world. 
Why should we condemn the Mexican people, why should we 
refuse to give them a helping hand when they are doing just 
what this Government has done? The genius of free America 
stands with drawn sword at all times on the dividing line twixt 
church and state. Mexico has at last broken the strangle hold 
of Roman Catholicism upon the throat of the Mexican Govy- 
ernment, and she has at last brought about separation of 
church and state. Should we not congratulate her and assure 
her of our friendship and good offices in the great work that 
she is doing? 

Why should our Government permit itself to be driven or 
lured into a foreign war to protect the oil properties of Doheny, 
a corruptionist, branded by the United States Supreme Court 
as a criminal, and there he stands convicted of high crimes and 
misdemeanors at the judgment bar of public opinion? On yes- 


Mexico to this Government, shows that he | 
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terday the Supreme Court of the United States, by a unani- 
mous decision in the oil-fraud cases, branded him as a fraud, 
corruptionist, and criminal. 

He owns a good, large portion of the oil lands in Mexico. 
Sinclair, who is under indictment in this city, who has defied 
the United States Senate and refused to answer its questions 
regarding the fraudulent oil leases, is another one of those 
who own oil property in Mexico, and he and Doheny are hold- 
ing out and refusing to comply with the oil laws of the 
Republic of Mexico. They are hoping that the United States 
Army will go over to Mexico and protect their property. 

Mr. President, some weeks ago, when the Nation was shocked 
hy a Washington jury’s acquittal of Fall and Doheny, I, as a 
United States Senator, condemned that unjustified and scan- 
dalous performance. I have been vindicated by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. My course had 
been approved by the great mass of honest men and women in 
the Nation. The eireuit court of appeals, presided over by 
an honest and able judge, Judge Kenyon, had already branded 
Doheny and Fall and Sinclair as criminals and had declared 
that their transaction with Fall and Denby was a corrupt and 
fraudulent one. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
sustained that finding; so these men, arch enemies of the 
country, arch criminals of the Nation, are properly branded at 
the judgment bar of the American people as unworthy citizens 
of the United States. And yet in spite of all that, we now have 
troops at Nicaragua and airplanes and battleships down there. 

Think of it! There is nothing inspiring or comforting to 
the American patriot in it. What really is at the bottom of 
it all? Nicaragua bonds bought by the gamblers of Wall Street. 
They bought them for a small sum, for less than 45 cents on 
the dollar, in Nicaragua we are told, and when this Govern- 
ment calls out its soldiers and goes in and takes charge they 
enhance in value to 100 cents on the dollar, and Wall Street 
claps its hands for joy. Let me tell you about the oil prop- 
erties of certain people in the United States who went into 
Mexico without obtaining the consent of the American Govern- 
ment. Without even giving notice to the Government that they 
were going off on this adventurous journey—they went into 
Mexico knowing the situation was dangerous, in the midst of 
insurrection and revolution, and on their own risk made their 
investments in oil lands, and now they are crying to the 
American Government to send its Army to protect property 
thus acquired in a foreign country—I am not in favor of sac- 
rificing the lives of American boys for such a purpose. 

The President should stop, look, and listen a long time before 
it is too late. If Congress is called back in extra session for 
Mexican .war purposes, the country will hear a lot of plain 


| truths that it has the right to hear. 


On top of these two interests that I have just mentioned, 
Nicaragua bonds and Mexican oil, I have shown that the 
Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus of the United States 


| have unitedly and determinedly gone to work to bring about 
|} a severance of diplomatic relations with Mexico. 


That, of 
course, means war. 

I have proven that to the satisfaction of every intelligent 
American man and woman in the country. For doing that I 
have been denounced by the Knights of Columbus and Roman 
Catholic press. The vilest things they could say about me they 
have said. But they have never disproven anything I have 
said. I have some editorials and articles that are favorable, 
which I ask leave to print at the conclusion of my remarks, and 
also, Mr. President, so that I may not take the time now to 
read them, some letters indorsing my position on this Mexican 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiitts in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Alabama? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, as I was saying on top of 
the bond and oil propositions that I have mentioned, the 
Knights of Columbus of the United States became exceedingly 
active and passed a resolution denouncing the United States 
Government’s position toward Mexico. They did not request 
but demanded of the President of the United States that he 
cease the policy of “ watchful waiting.” That meant the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations with Mexico, Anybody with any 
sense knows that. 

I showed in addition to that that a Roman Catholic Congress- 
man from Al Smith’s State of New York introduced in the House 
a resolution asking for the severance of diplomatic relations witl* 
Mexico: and I showed that the telegrams and letters sent in in 
support of that resolution from all over the country came from 
nobody but Roman Catholics in the United States. I proved, 


by the facts that I got out of the hearings in the House on that 
resolution, “which were never published,” that what I am say- 
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ing is true; that it was a Roman Catholic movement from be- 
ginning to end; and on top of that the Knights of Columbus 
have circulated at great expense throughout the Nation a little | 


pamphlet called “Red Mexico,” from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 | 
copies of it, telling of conditions, according to their view, in | 
Mexico. They are still speaking through the South and the | 


North and the East and the West, telling audiences about their 


imaginary impressions of, the horrible conditions in Mexico. All | 
this is being put forward for the purpose of bringing about | 


war between the United States and Mex:co. Everybody knows 
that now. 

Mr. President, I have proven every charge that I have made. 
I submitted the testimony to the Senate, but only one paper that 
I have been able to find carried the point that I made, out of all 
the press of the United States whose correspondents are assem- 
bled at the Capital of the Nation. 

The people over the country are having my speeches printed 
and are seeing to it that the subsidized press shall not suppress 
the truth of this important question. They are getting them 
out in pamphlet form. They have sent me quite a number of 
them, saying to me— 

The newspapers will not tell us the truth. We can only get it from 
your speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, and we are putting them 
in pamphlet form and circulating theny, in order that the people may 
be informed. 


Mr. President, I want every American citizen who desires my 
speeches to have the truths that I have uttered here, and I 
intend to send a copy of all my speeches to those who write me 
for it. The refusal of newspapers to print my speeches is 
another part of the Knights of Columbus program to pull off a 
war without letting the people know the truth about it. If 
they can keep from the people what I am saying here, then, 
of course they will not know the truth and conditions as they 
really are. “They” are very anxious to bring about this par- 
ticular war; and what was the reason given by the Roman 
Catholic Knights of Columbus in Maryland for wanting diplo- 
matic relations severed? Listen to this, Senators: 

The “ persecution of Catholics in Mexico” and an “ effort to 


destroy the Roman Catholic Church” over there. 

That is none of our business as American citizens and as an 
American Nation. What business have the citizens of the 
United States to meddle with a religious question like that? 
That is “their” reason set out in “their” resolution for want- 
ing the United States to sever diplomatic relations with Mexico. 
The other resolutions that came in to that House committee in 
support of the resolution of the Roman Catholic Congressmen 
were confined to the religious question and mentioned the effort 
“to destroy the Roman Catholic Church” in Mexico! Mr. 
President, for telling the truth about that, I have been slandered 
and vilified by every Roman Catholic paper that I have seen 
and by every little weaselized, weak-kneed Protestant pen- 
pusher that they could hire for a dime. [Laughter.] 

They have even had attacks made on me by one of their 
brethren in the House. A speech was printed in the Recorp 
there the other day by a Roman Catholic Congressman and a 
Knight of Columbus from Massachusetts, by a man named 
GALLIVAN, If the Recorp tells the truth in its report of his 
request to print, he got it in under false pretenses. He stated 
that he wanted to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon the 
point of order that was before the body, and he turned to the 
minority leader [Mr. GArgetr] and said that he would not print 
anything that the minority leader would object to. So he 
slipped it in the CongrEessioNaL Recorp—an attack upon me— | 
and listen how his Romish brother, the newspaper man, sent 
the news up to Boston. His name is Robert L. Norton. The | 
hewspaper article reads: 

Congressman GALLIVAN, of Boston, on the floor of the House to-day 
opened up” on Senator Tom HEFLIN, of Alabama, and delivered a | 
sizzling speech which pictured Heruin “as the object of public con- | 
tempt and disgust.” 


“ 


Just as though he had made a speech in the House. He 
never said a word of it on the floor of the House, but he slipped 
it into the Recorp, to be franked out and then had the news- 
paper in Boston carry a story to the effect that he had delivered 
it on the floor of the House. In that statement he said that I 
made a speech in Boston 14 years ago to the Knights of 
Columbus and that I eulogized the Irish. I will do that again. 
I am part Irish myself and am proud of it. I spoke up there 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
I did not know that the Knights of Columbus had anything 
to do with it. They may have had it in charge. 

Mr. President, until I found the Knights of Columbus in the | 
act of trying to involve us in war with Mexico, I had never said | 
anything about them. I knew nothing about them or their 
activities; but I will say this: If what I have uncovered here 
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is a sample of their activities, they will bear watching from now 
on. If that attempt at Philadelphia to involve this country in 
war is a sample of their Roman Catholic activities, it is well to 
keep your eyes on them. I am against anybody's society or 
organization that seeks to involve my country in war for any- 
body's church; as I said before I do not care whether it is the 
Protestant church, the Hebrew church, or the Roman Catholic 
church, 

Mr. President, in the brief time that I have I can only touch 
briefly certain phases of this subject. Here is a statement from 
William Green, head of the American Federation of Labor. He 
is pleading for patience on our part, and for help on the part 
of this Government for the Mexican people. I have here an- 
other statement showing how President Calles is establishing 
agricultural schools over the Republic of Mexico, teaching those 
poor, ignorant people who have been priest-ridden for 400 years 
how to farm intelligently. 

This article tells how President Calles is having the Mexican 
Indians taught the art of intensive farming. 

They have been oppressed so long and kept in ignorance and 
darkness so long that they will not plant their crops, they will 
not plow the ground, they will not hit a lick of farm work 
until the Roman Catholic priest comes to every fellow's farm 
and pronounces a blessing on the ground to be planted. Until 
that is done, they believe that it will not preduce; and the 
Indians go out and toil in various ways to get money to pay 
the priest to bless the soil in order that the earth may yield 
its increase. 

Think of that, Senators! Priests claiming to speak in the 
name of the Son of God holding up these poor Indians in 
Mexico and taking money from them, charging a fee to permit 
the soil to produce a crop. And the Indians are taught to 
believe that the soil will not produce until a priest has blessed 
the ground. God help Mexico in her efforts to be forever de- 
livered from such ignorance and miserable holdups by Roman 
Catholic priests. 

A United States Senator now in or close about this body told 
me that he was in New York some time ago, talking to a man, 
and they were looking out of the window of a certain building, 
and his friend said: “ Do you see that building over there?” 
The Senator said, “ Yes.” His friend said, “I have seen piles 
nearly that high of the bones of Mexican peons that have been 
taken out of the earth and thrown there by order of the priests 
because their people could not raise the money to pay the 
charges of the priest to pray their souls out of purgatory.” 

So the poor are robbed and made miserable by priests who 
claim to speak for Him who, without money and without price, 
healed the sick and raised the dead to life. They ask us now 
to use the Army and carry on a war to restore the old Roman 
Catholic conditions in Mexico. The patriotic people of America 
will not consent to such a course. 

Mr. President, I know that enough can be done down there 
at Nicaragua to get us involved in dangerous military activities, 


| and when we come back here conditions will be grave indeed ; 


but we are not going to be stampeded into war with Mexico. 
Remember that. When I vote for war, there will have to be 
just grounds for war. I think more of the welfare and safety 
of the boys of America, whose lives would be lost in that 
conflict, than I do of the Pope of Rome's program in Mexico, 
the oil kings’ plans, and the plans of the New York citizens 
who own the bonds of Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, I know that our country is run by politics, 
by political parties, and properly so. There is a wing in the 
Democratic Party, or there has been, known as Roman Cath- 
olics. When it has suited their purpose they have voted the 
Democratic ticket, and when it was to their interest they 


| have voted the Republican ticket. 


Mr. President, I am going to speak plainly. This probably 
will be the last speech I shall make on this subject at this ses- 
sion of Congress. I want the facts in the Recorp. 

Some of these facts involve the most colossal and diabolical 
political deal ever put over in the history of our country. 

Mr. President, I have told here before about seeing the 
Democratic convention in New York, when Al Smith and his 
partisan cohorts were seeking to destroy the Democratic 
Party. I saw them pititessly and mercilessly stabbing the 
party in the back. When the convention met our chances for 
success in the fall election were splendid. We had a good 
chance to win on the record of our party as against the 
record of the Republican Party, and I begged them not to 
inject side issues into the contest that would destroy our party 
its prospects. They turned a deaf ear to our appeals. 
They went on with their deals, and there is no doubt in my 
mind, and never will be, that they had a deal with Republican 
leaders that the Al Smith forces would vote for Cal Coolidge 
in the general election. I have no doubt of that. That the 
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plan was to elect Cal Coolidge President and Al Smith Governor 
of New York State is certain in my mind. 
Why do I say that? Because Tammany, a Democratic or- 


ganization, gave about the same majority to Cal Coolidge, 
a Republican, that it gave to Al Smith, a Democrat. Why did 
they make that deal? The Democratic convention, you re- 


member, declined to denounce the Ku-Klux Klan, as the Roman 
Catholics under Al Smith leadership were asking it to do. 

The Republican convention at Cleveland, Ohio, had refused to 
say a word on the subject, and when a company of priests called 
on Mr. Coolidge, the story goes, and told him that John Davis had 
denounced the klan in a speech up in New Jersey, and that he 
should come out and denounce it, that he told them that he 
never made a chatterbox out of his mouth about things that 
were not in the platform. He would not say anything at all on 
the subject, so why should the Roman Catholics vote for him? 

Listen, Senators. They did vote for him. He got the Roman 
Catholic vote of the United States. I am not charging that Mr. 
Coolidge personally had anything to do with it, but some of 
those who managed his campaign and controlled the Republican 
machinery negotiated the deal. And the interests of Roman 
Catholics in Mexico was at the bottom of the deal, and in my 
judgment the secret promise by somebody close to those in 
authority that this Government would sever diplomatic relations 
with Mexico was the thing that caused those Roman Catholics 
who claim to be Democrats to vote for Mr. Coolidge. 

If it is agreed that diplomatic relations with Mexico are to 
be severed, we will give the Roman Catholic vote to Mr. Cool- 
idge. Senators, I am speaking my mind very frankly. I be- 
lieve that deal was made. The plan was to elect Al Smith 
President, and when that failed they made a deal with Repub- 
jican leaders to vote for Mr. Coolidge. A Democratic paper in 
Pennsylvania said in an editorial that Senator Herrin had 
caught Mr. Coolidge fishing for a third term in Roman Catholic 
waters. Have 1? Is Mr. Sheffield the proper man to represent 
us in Mexico at this particular time? He comes from New 
York. He is an able lawyer, I am told, but has no talent for 
the work he has in hand. Mr. Herring, who has been in Mex- 
ico a great deal, says Sheffield does not understand the Mexican 
people. He says they are emotional and childish—many of 
them. He suggests, and properly, I think, that we should send 
somebody who does understand them, and who is in sympathy 
with them. 

Mr. Kellogg is not now handling the situation in the right 
way. He is fumbling and blundering all the time. Why does 
the President continue to keep him in the office of Secretary of 
State? Those are questions that the American people are enti- 
tled to have answered. Why have we sent troops and battle- 
ships down to Nicaragua? What business is it of ours to 
meddle with the local affairs of a foreign government? Have 
the oil kings of the United States, the owners of the Nicaragua 
bonds, and the Knights of Columbus induced that course? 

1 know this, that the Knights of Columbus are still insisting 
on their policy. They are still sending their lecturers through 
the country. They are still flooding the South with their propa- 
ganda about affairs in Mexico. Why all this? What are these 
continued and persistent activities for if they have not some 
understanding with somebody in authority? 

I told the Senate what that Roman Catholic editor said in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He said, “Will the President do the ‘work cut 
out for him’’’—mark those words; I commented on them be- 
fore—* or will he pass it on to another administration?” In 
other words, if he refuses to use the United States Government 
and its Army to carry out the Roman Catholic program in Mex- 
ico, he will bring down upon his head the political wrath of the 
Roman Catholics of the United States. 

The Bible says: 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. 


The American people are entitled to have the truth on this 
particular subject. 

Over in Ezekiel the Bible says, in substance: 

He who sees the sword approaching and gives not warning, I shall 
hold him responsible for the blood that is shed. 

Mr. President, in spite of what may come after Congress 
adjourns, I shall feel that I did my* duty. I am going to tell 
you in a minute of some strange doings, not only in this coun- 
try but in a foreign country, working with those in authority in 
this Government. 

War clouds are seen in the vicinity of Nicaragua and war 
signs are multiplying in the press of the country as Congress 
nears adjournment. The foundation for war with Mexico has 
been laid since Al Smith and his followers sought to kill the 
Democratic Party in 1924, and finished the job, so far as they 


were concerned, when they turned traitor to it and struck it 
down in New York State and voted the Republican ticket. Then 
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they talk about putting Al Smith at the head of the great 
Democratic Party. I can beat him, and I am in no sense a 
candidate. Talk about running him for President! He will 
never be nominated by the Democratic Party. God forbid! 

I am not going to mince words on this subject. Al Smith 
is a “ wet.” As Governor of New York he nullified the Federal 
law, so far as his State was concerned. He approved a stat- 
ute which declared in effect, “We have no Sympathy with and 
no support for the eighteenth amendment.” Nobody can truth- 
fully deny that. 

Al Smith as governor slapped the Nation in the face when he 
approved the act of the New York Legislature nullifying the 
eighteenth amendment. He helped to split the Democratic 
Party and tear it to pieces in the convention in New York in 
re then helped to defeat it at the polls in the national 
election, 

What were some of the things back of all that? I have not 
the slightest doubt that armed intervention in Mexico was one 
of them. But Congress alone can declare war, thank God. 
Things were shaping rapidly for war with Mexico. The Roman 
Catholic editor of Buffalo, N. Y., predicted we would be in 
Mexico by the Ist of June. The thing was ready, I am telling 
you; the war stage was all set, the war triggers were ready to 
be touched off, American blood was about to be shed at the 
instance of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the Knights of 
Columbus, all because the Roman Catholic Church had been 
driven from control of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. President, I love the Democratic Party, I love its clean 
and honorable history, its traditions, tenets, and principles; 
but I would denounce my party if I found it truckling to any 
power that led in the direction of these dangerous and deadly 
evils. All those who do not want to remain in the Democratic 
Party with that plain and unmistakable understanding may 
shake the dust off their feet and get out of the Democratic 
Party. Patriotic Americans should see to it in the future that 
those Roman Catholics who are swayed and controlled by 
considerations of the “ Roman Catholic hierarchy” do not hold 
the balance of power and cast the deciding vote and elect as 
President the man most friendly and favorable to the Roman 
Catholic program, 

In part, that program is: Opposition to the American public- 
school system, opposition to the laws of the United States 
that restrict immigration, and opposition to the American doc- 
trine of the separation of church and state. Let me read from 
Roman Catholic sources some of the doctrines, plans, and pur- 
poses of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. In the Boston News- 
Evening Transcript, September 10, 1924, in statement from 
Rome by Associated Press, the Pope said, with regard to 
politics, that it was not only his right but his duty to give 
directions and indications to be followed by Catholics. 

Listen to these statements, Senators: 


{From the Syllabus of Pius IX, issued December 8, 1864] 


The state has no right to leave every man free to profess and embrace 
whatever religion he shall deem true. 

It has not the right of the entire direction of the public schools. 

The {Roman Catholic) Church has the right to require the state not 
to leave every man free to profess his own religion. 

She has the right to deprive the civil authority of the entire govern- 
ment of the public schools. 

She has the right of perpetuating the union of church and state. 

She has the right to require that the [Roman] Catholic religion shall 
be the only religion of the state to the exclusion of all others, 





The supreme duty of Catholics is to obey the Pope and seek in every 
way, and especially the ballot, to render the Catholic policy effective 
in this country. (Quoted from the Catholie World, New York, July, 
1870.) 





Dollinger, himself an ardent Roman Catholic and one of the greatest 
papal churchmen Germany has produced since the days of Martin 
Luther, tells us what such base superstition means. His message to 
Americans is well worth pondering: “I wonder if they understand in 
America what an infallible Pope means; that it means a hand stretched 
over into the United States and laid upon every Roman Catholic citi- 
zen, imposing upon him the obligation to set himself up in opposition 
to the ordinances of your Government whenever the Pope shall pro- 
nounce his judgment against those ordinances on moral or religious 
grounds.” (Washington in the Lap of Rome, pp. 253-254.) 





I admit the Pope can absolve Catholics from allegiance to the form 
of government under which they reside, (Priest McDermott, in a ser- 
mon in Philadelphia, April 15, 1894.) 

The will of the Pope is the supreme law of all lands. 
John Ireland, St. Paul, Minn.) 


(Archbishop 
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In 1857 the Pope declared the laws of Mexico as not binding, and 
the citizens be absolved from all obedience to the ruler of the country. 
(Paris dispatch in the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, March 28, 1915.) 





Tell us we are Catholics first and Americans or Englishmen after- 
wards; of course we are. ‘Tell us in the conflict between the church and 
the civil government we take the side of the church; of course we do. 
Why, if the Government pf the United States were at war with the 
church, we would say to-morrow, To hell with the Government of the 
United States; and if the church and all the governments of the world 
were at war, we would say, To hell with all the governments of the 
world. * »* * Why is it that in this country, where we have only 
7 per cent of the population, the Catholic Church is so much feared? 
She is loved by all her children and feared by everybody. Why is it 
the Pope has such tremendous power? Why, the Pope is the ruler of 
the world. All the emperors, all the kings, all the princes, all the 
presidents of the world are as these altar boys of mine. The Pope is 
the ruler of the world. (Priest Phelan in Western Watchman, June 
27, 1912.) 





* * * If the American Republic is to be sustained and preserved 


at all, it must be by the rejection of the principle of the reformation 
(church and state separation) and the acceptance of the Catholic 
principle by the American people. (See The Papacy and the Civil 
Power, pp. 172, 173.) 





All Catholics should exert their power to cause the constitutions of 
the States to be modeled to the principles of their clrurch. (Pope Leo 
XIII, November 7, 1890.) 

When a Catholic candidate is on the ticket and the opponent is 
a non-Catholic, let the Catholic candidate have the vote, no matter 
what he represents. (Catholic Review, July, 1894.) 


A priest can not be forced to give testimony before a secular judge. 
(Taberna, a papal theologian, vol. 2, p. 288.) 





The Roman Catholic citizens of the United States owe no allegiance 
to any principles of the Government which are condemned by the Pope. 
(The Tablet (R. C.).) 

Undoubtedly it is the intention of the Pope to possess this country. 
In this intention, he is aided by the Jesuits and all the Catholic pre- 
lates and priests. (Dr. O. A. Bronson (Catholic writer).) 





Many non-Catholics fear us as a political organization and are afraid 
that the Catholic Church will dominate and rule; we are working 
quietly, seriously, and [ may say effectively, to that end. (June 
number, 1909, of The Missionary (R. C.), p. 69.) 





The Church of Rome is one monarchy over all the kingdoms, as 
the mind and soul of the body of a man, or as God in the world. 
Therefore, the Church of Rome must not only have the spiritual 
power, but also the supreme temporal power. (Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII. 1879.) 





We can have the United States in 10 years, and I want to give you 
three points for your consideration, * * * the Indians, the negroes, 
and the common schools. (Archbishop Ireland.) 

There has never been a period in American history when the church's 
opportunity has been so close to her. To a great extent the ancient 
antagonisms have died. Protestantism is disintegrating before our eyes. 
The moment is ripe to build a Catholic America, and the strong men are 
now laying the foundations. (The World (Catholic).) 

The boast of the Roman Catholic Church is that it never changes. It 
must not be forgotten that the present Pope and each of his predecessors 
have affirmed and reaffirmed the decrees, bulls, and edicts of every 
former Pope. 





Cursed be those cunning and infamous societies which call themselves 
sa and which give the Bible to the inexperienced youth. 


” 


sible societies 
(Pope Pius IX.) 

The New York World in November, 1895, published a news item of 
the burning of eight heretics at Texacapa, Mexico, two of the victims 


being women, one with a child in her arms, the offense being the reading 
of the Bible. 





Let the public-school system go to where it came from, the devil. 
(Freeman's Journal, November 16, 1869.) 
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It will be a glorious day in this country when, under the laws, the 
school system will be shivered to pieces. (Catholic Telegraph.) 





We would rather our children should grow up in ignorance of letters 
than be taught in a school that is not Catholic. (Catholic Review.) 





I do not consider that we are doing our duty as American citizens, 
to ourselves, or to our children in permitting such a system of public 
schools to exist as we have to-day. (Professor Dunne, of the Jesuit 
College, Washington, D. C.) 





It must have been hard on General Miles, when he stood in the stand 
for the unveiling of the Columbus statue in Washington, to see the 
Knights of Columbus pass by in parade. The swords of the fourth- 
degree men must have convinced him that the order is but waiting the 
opportunity to cut a path for the Pope into the White House. (From 
The Tablet, a Roman Catholic paper published in Washington City, 
June 15, 1912, and again November 11, 1916.) 





When the church needed armed men to enlist as crusaders the young 
men of the church shouldered the musket and saber and obeyed the 
orders of the church. When the church wanted to get rid of the 
Saracens the faithful arose en masse and extinguished them. The 
church may have to call on you to defend her rights in this country, 
and I know the young men will obey the church and take up arms to 
exterminate the enemies of the Roman Catholic Church. (Priest 
Menard. See Detroit Journal, November 6, 1892.) 





We call upon the clergy everywhere to organize the laity, male and 
female, old and young, into secret societies, and that the men and boys 
may have competent instructors to give them military training, that 
they may be prepared to aid and sustain our faith in an emergency. 
(Exhortation of Pope Leo XIII, quoted from the Christian, July, 1914.) 


Now, Mr. President, I want to read an address delivered in 
this city a few nights ago by Bishop Cannon: 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN ROMANISM AND THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
By Bishop James Cannon, jr. 


Why should there be so much discussion of this question in the 
United States of America? First: Because the provisions of the Mexi- 
can constitution are quite unusual and in some respects very different 
from those of the United States on this question of the relation of 
church and state. 

Second. Because the leaders of Roman Catholicism in this country 
and their obedient, not to say subservient and fanatical, followers, have 
not only bitterly denounced these provisions and the enforcement of 
them, and have not only appealed to our State Department to intervene 
with the Mexican Government, but have actually gone so far as to 
introduce through a loyal son of Romanism, and most aggressively to 
support a resolution in Congress asking for the withdrawal of recog- 
nition of the present Mexican Government and the entire severance of 
diplomatic relations with Mexico because the present government is 
enforcing these provisions of the Mexican constitution which apply to 
the property, priesthood, and activities of the Romish Church, 

Third. Because many Protestant church bodies have been carrying 
on missionary work in Mexico for the past 50 years extending from 
the Rio Grande to Yucatan and these provisions of the Mexican consti- 
tution concerning the relation of church and state directly affect the 
form and scope of these missionary activities. 

Separation of church and state, freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, equality of ail before the law are so recognized as essentials of 
free government by American citizens that present conditions in 
Mexico can not be properly appraised by the average American citizen 
without accurate knowledge of the historical facts behind the present 


situation. It must be agreed that if they are taken apart from the 
historical setting some of the constitutional provisions, legislative 
enactments, and administrative decrees concerning religious rights, 


privileges, and activities in Mexico are unusual, even drastic. But 
this very fact compels most careful examination for the reasons for 
these decrees, especially in view of the fact that probably over 90 per 
cent of the Mexican people are at least nominal Romanists. These reasons 
must be sought and found from the record of the activities of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy as a body (not of the activities of a small 
proportion of genuinely consecrated missionary priests) in Mexico dur 
ing the past 400 years, which record Pius XI declared in his apostolic 
letter of February 2, 1926, to have been a “ praiseworthy record.” 
WHAT ARE 


THE FACTS 


The provisions of the Mexican laws, which are the cause of the 


present religious agitation and discussion, refer to property rights, 
religious education, foreign priesthood, freedom of religion, freedom 
of press, and exemption | of the priesthood from the control of the 


civil authorities including the courts. 
For over 350 years the Mexican people lived under the practically 
unrestrained domination of Roman Catholicism supported by the 
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Spanish court. The Romish Church had it within its power to 


write the histery of Mexico as it would, and in fact did write it. 
The church had the opportunity to show what it could do with a 
good native stock in a country with unlimited natural resources, It 


could have taught the Indians to read and write, to build comfortable, 
It could have preached the gospel of truth, 
honesty, chastity, and set an example of high moral character. What 
did it do? It did build great and beautiful cathedrals and lavished 
millions of dollars in the decoration of them and upon the shrines, 
images, altars, and vestments therein. It did multiply costly churches 


clean, sanitary houses, 


throughout the country, in some sections building one on each great 
estate (the money for all this work being extorted in devious 


ways from the poor, superstitious people who frequently spent their 
for baptisms, mrarriages, and other charges 
made by the priesthood, these extortions leaving the people hopelessly 
in debt). The church did Gevelop over 1,000 parishes with over 20,000 
ecclesiastics of various grades. It did develop over 200,000, and 50 
convents and monastaries with over 8,000 inmates vowed to celibacy, 
over 150 missions, and 18 male and 20 female orders. It did collect 
multitudinous tithes; it did compel the superstitious people to pay 


entire earnings Masses, 


large fees for baptisms, marriages, masses, absolution, ete. It did 
receive or exact large gifts and bequests from those eager to receive 
absolution from their sins in order to escape purgatory, and from 
miserable, terrified, superstitious, dying wretches who hope to pur- 
chase a chance for the eternal safety of their souls by making the 
church heir to their earthly treasures. It did secure for the Arch- 


bishop of Mexico $65,000 annual income and for the other Bishops 
incomes fronr $10,000 up to $50,000 yearly. It did accumulate such 
a vast amount of property that in the official report of the government 
about 1850, it was conservatively estimated that the church owned 
either directly or controlled indirectly over one-third of the material 
assets of the country in lands, houses, mortgages, etc., so that in some 
cities it was held that the church eitber owned or controlled indi- 
rectly one-half of the houses, 

Yet with all this great wealth of the church the masses of the 
people lived in poverty, miserably housed, half fed, and half clothed, 
and while there were some good schools for the favored few, not over 
1 per cent of the people could read and write in 1810, the year in 
which the native-born Mexican priest Hidalgo raised the standard 
of independence for Mexico, of freedom from Spanish Roman Catholic 
rule. 


THE CONFLICT FOR THE LAND 


There can be no proper appraisal of conditions in Mexico without 
a full recognition of the grip which the church had on the land. The 
life of a country is in the land. Not only in Mexico but in every 
country later, as in England, France, Russia, ete., the 
conflict for the land is inevitable on the part of the people. The great 
struggle between the church and the State in Mexico for the past 
100 years has been itself simply a part of the determined effort of 
the Liberal Progressive leaders of the nation to secure the land for 
the people, a large proportion of the very best of which was claimed 
by the church as its property. Therefore the constitution of 1857 
decreed the nationalization of property of the church worth over 
$200,000,000, the income of which was estimated at over $20,000,000. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that there has never been 
and is not to-day any purpose on the part of the Mexican Government 
to prevent the church from using any buildings or any property which 
is really necessary for carrying en the legitimate work of the Christian 
work. But the constitution of 1857 and the later constitution of 1917 
both declare that the church is not permitted to own property, but 
that the title to churches and to all other ecclesiastical property is 
vested in the nation, the authorities of which will designate such 
buildings as may be necessary for the proper conduct of religious 
and activities (under this provision there is no taxation by 


sooner or 


worship 


the government upon church property). It was truthfully declared 
that the property accumulated by the church had been accumulated 
improperly from the people and that as the church claims to exist 


only for the good of the people to minister to them in spiritual things, 
and to carry on works of charity, and certainly not for the purpose 
of accumulating property, all buildings and lands not needed for church 
purposes should be restored to the government to be applied to the 
needs of the people. This provision of the constitution of 1857 was 
most bitterly fought by the Romanist at that time and the conflict has 
continued down to the present day. 

In order to prevent the church from accumulating more property 
in the guise of gifts or bequests to individual priests who would in 
reality hold property for the church, the Mexican law forbids the 
making of bequest to a priest by anyone except a relative within the 
fourth degree, for experience has shown, as stated above, that bequests 
will be made by superstitious men and women on their deathbeds in 
fear of purgatory and eternal damnation unless they shall receive 
absolution and extreme unction from the ministering priest. All these 
present restrictions of the Mexican laws upon the holding of property by 
the church are based rpon the 350 years of bitter experience, during 
which time the Romanish Church in Mexico became enormously and dis- 
gracefully rich alongside of the extreme poverty of the people. * * ® 
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THE CONFLICT FOR FREE EDUCATION 


The constitutional previsions and legislative enactments furthermore 
forbid that religious instruction shall be given in any schools of pri- 
mary grade, whether public or private. Here again it should be 
strongly emphasized that the purpose of the constitutton and of the 
Mexican Government has not been and is not to-day to prevent the 
giving of religious instruction to children as has been falsely declared 
by the Romish authorities. But because in the private schools conducted 
by the Romish Church, the Gevernment has found that the children 
are positively persistently taught that the national laws concerning the 
relations of church and state are declared by Pope Pius XI to be 
“ wicked laws,” not to be obeyed by Roman Catholics; especially, for 
this reason, the Government forbids the teaching of primary schools 
by any ministers of religion or members of religions orders, or any 
religious instruction in any primary schools. Note carefully that the 
religious instruction of children in the secondary grade are in the 
churches or in any buildings entirely separate from the school build- 
ings has never been forbidden and is not forbidden to-day. 

In our own country religious instructions is not permitted in publie 
schools, but is permitted in private schools, and under ordinary condi- 
tions the prohibition of such instruction in private schools is unwar- 
ranted and improper. But if in the private schools in our own country 
children were taught that they should despise the Constitution of the 
United States and that the Pope had declared that our American laws 
were “ wicked laws,” as the Pope has declared concerning the laws of 
Mexico, it might be more easily understood by us why the Mexican 
Government refuses to permit religious instruction of young children 
in primary schools devoted primarily te secular education by those who 
openly declare that their paramount allegiance is to the authority of 
the Pope, who has denounced the laws of the country as wicked laws. 

. Furthermore, it is to be noted at this point that the constitution of 
Mexico has since 1857 positively forbidden the existence in Mexico of 
any religious order, the purpose being that no citizen can take any 
pledge such as is required by religious orders which limits his freedom 
as a citizen of the state to follow his own convictions and which binds 
him to obey the commands of his ecclesiastical superiors, whether those 
commands agree to the laws of the state or with his own convictions or 
otherwise. All nuns, sisters, monks, or brothers who have been giving 
religious instructions in primary schools in Mexico have been, therefore, 
guilty of a double violation of the Mexican law. 


THE CONFLICT WITH FOREIGN PRIESTHOOD 


The Mexican law furthermore forbids any one but a “ Mexican by 
birth to exercise the ministry,” which has been interpreted by Presi- 
dent Calles to be the “ performance of ritualistic acts.” This restrie- 
tion, apart from the historical background, can not, of course, be 
recognized for one moment as binding upon the conscience of any 
Christian who decides that it is part of his duty to carry out the com- 
mand of Jesus Christ to preach the gospel to every creature. And 
there can be no possible compromise on the question of the right of 
every Christian to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation everywhere. 
So far as the question of principle is involved, no Christian can accept 
the sovereignty of any earthly ruler as superior to the rule of his 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, but there is not simply a question of 
principle involved in the handling of this Mexican problem, but an 
important question of expediency. For the reason for this restriction 
in the Mexican law is very evident to the student of history, even 
though it may be fully agreed that such a restriction can not be per- 
manently accepted by the church of Jesus Christ. It is to be noted, 
however, that the proclamation of the gospel by Mexican ministers or 
by laymen of any nationality ts not restricted. 

The kernel of this whole question is found in the fact that the re- 
ligious life of Mexico has been absolutely and arrogantly dominated 
by a foreign priesthood which has been largely Spanish but with some 
Italian and French priests. When the constitution of 1857 was 
adopted, it must be remembered that there was no church in Mexico 
except the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed all other churches were posi- 
tively prohibited by the constitution. The church hierarchy was 
Spanish to the core until the independence of Mexico in 1820. The 
native priesthood with rare exceptions was given little consideration 
by the ranking church authorities. There was a constant drain of 
mroney from the poor natives of Mexico to the Vatican treasury. Mil- 
lions upon millions of which should have been spent by the 
church upon the poor Mexicans were sent yearly out of the country. 
These influential, dominating foreign priests were as President Calles 
has said “the traditional enemy of the Republic.” When the cry for 
independence was raised by the Mexican-born priest Hidalgo, the 
hierarchy not only refused to take any part in the effort to free Mexico 
from Spain, but the priest Hidalgo was excommunicated and bereft of 
his church relationship by the ecclesiastical authorities before he was 
executed as a traitor. In every period during the struggle for independ- 
ence of the past hundred years the Romish hierarchy controlled by the 
foreign priesthood has opposed the republican form oi government. It 
supported the imperial pretensions of Iturbide. It favored the reac- 
tionary movement under Santa Anna and then openly and desperately 
fought Juarez—a native-born Indian, but trained in the church for the 
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priesthood—and all hfs reform laws. Finally, when Juarez realized 
that there could be no free government in Mexico until foreign-inspired 
clerical interference and domination were absolutely overthrown, and so 
deliberately incorporated in the constitation of 1857 the epoch-making 
provision stripping the church of its ill-gotten wealth for the benefit 
of all the people and abolishing the legal existence in Mexico of religious 
orders, convents, and monasteries, the Vatican itself, as to-day, joined 
openly in the conflict and was an active participant in the effort of the 
foreign-led Mexican hierarchy to overthrow the government of Juarez 
and to place the Austrian archduke, Maximilian, upon the throne of 
Mexico as emperor. Furthermore, this same hierarchy fought the 
return of Juarez to power after the execution of Maximilian, and was 
in open rebellion during the Presidency of Tejeda, who succeeded Juarez. 

During the rule of General Diaz, the Romish hierarchy, under the 
leadership of its foreign priesthood, under the patronage of Seiior 
Diaz, gradually crept back into a position of privilege and power and 
increased its property holdings and the number and influence of foreign 
priests. The hierarchy bitterly and aggressively opposed the revolu- 
tion stated by Madero and his followers in 19t1, and after the assassi- 
nation of Madero, which, it is currently believed in Mexico, had the 
tacit approval if not the active cooperation of the hierarchy, it decidedly 
supported the usurper Huerta until his overthrow by Carranza. 

It is this continuous record—not “ praiseworthy,” as Pope Pius XI 
asserts but shameful—of the active hostility of the clergy (led especially 
by the foreign element) to the republican form of government for over a 
hundred years and the efforts of the clergy to use its tremendous power 
over the ignorant, superstitious people and to teach the children in the 
schools that the laws of the country are “ wicked laws,” are not ap- 
proved by the Pope, and therefore must be opposed by all faithful 
Catholics—it is this record which impelled the framers of the present 
constitution to add to the provision of 1857 the more drastic provision 
of 1917, which provision forbids anyone except a Mexican by birth to 
exercise the ministry; that is, as President Calles says, “to perform 
ritualistic confessional acts.” 


TO PREVENT COMPLICATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


President Calles, in his letter in reply to the apostolic letter of the 
Pope, stated that it was “ especially necessary, in view of the possibility 
of the new intrusion of the Mexican Catholic clergy in matters of a 
temporal character, to insure the exclusion of foreign elements not 
allowed as ministers of religion by the constitution, since these elements, 
precisely because of being foreigners, could import to the indicated 
problem only more serious and difficult characteristics.” That is to 
say, the Mexican Government claims that the administration of the 
religious laws of the country is a purely domestic problem, and it does 
not desire to become involved in conyrplications with the governments 
of other countries arising from the unlawful criminal acts of priests 
of other than Mexican nationality in opposing and trying to overthrow 
the constitution. 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that President Calles makes a clear- 
cut distinction between “ritualistic acts” and “ the strictly confes- 
sional work of their religion” on the one hand and merely “ perform- 
ing acts of religion” on the other, and this distinction is of vital im- 
portance from the religious as well as from the political view point. 
The Mexican Government fully understands, as does every impartial 
student of history, that prayer, singing, exhorting are not the weapons 
used by Roman Catholicism in the accomplishment of its political pur- 
Confession, absolution, penance, the mass, extreme unction, the 
power over purgatory and hell and heaven—these “ritualistic acts” 
have been the weapons of Romanism in controlling the activities of its 
followers and in securing large political power and great properties 
for the church in every country and in every age. The Mexican con- 
stitution does not forbid the performance of “ritualistic acts” by 
Mexicans, but only by foreign priests, holding that experience has 
demonstrated that this discrimination is justifiable; that while foreign 
priests will be dominated absolutely by the Vatican and think of 
Mexico simply as a province of the church as they have done in the 
past and will endeavor to send as much money as possible out of the 
country for the Vatican treasury, the Mexican priests will be greatly 
influenced by love of country, by the views of their friends and kindred, 
and will naturally prefer to cooperate with their Government as far 
as possible in its efforts to develop their own country and to advance 
the prosperity and the enlightenment of their own people. 


poses. 


THE CONFLICT FOR POLITICAL CONTROL 


The additional provision prohibiting the participation by the priest- 
hood in political activities of any kind is also based upon the teach- 
ing of experience. The constitution forbids priests to hold office, to 
vote, or to criticize in any way the acts of the Government. This is 
admittedly a drastic provision, but whoever reads the history of 
Mexico since the incoming of the Spaniards will recognize that the 
Pernicious political activities of the priesthood are alone responsible 
for this drastic prohibition. 

Other countries bave been compelled to expel the Jesuits, and to 
restrict and to curtail the political activities of various church orders. 
It can not be too strongly emphasized that the Vatican distinctly claims 
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the right to a voice in the temporal affairs of nations. The Pope com- 
pelled the German Emperor in other days to stand for three days in the 
snow at Cannosa, and he claims exactly the same power to-day. 

The policy of Rome can be summed up in a single sentence. The 
Roman Catholic Church demands tolerance in every country where it 
can not absolutely control the government of that country, but ft has 
practiced intolerance in every country where it has ever had control, 
and it does so now, to-day, in this twentieth century. Up to the time 
of the constitution of 1857 the Catholic Church demanded that the 
constitution of Mexico should provide, “Article III: Constitution 
1824—the religion of the Mexican nation is and will perpetually be 
the Reman Catholic apostolic. The nation will protect it by wise and 
just laws and prohibit the exercise of any other whatever.” The con- 
stitution of 1842 provided, “Article II: The nation professes the Roman 
Catholic apostolic religion and will not tolerate public exercise of any 
other.” “Article 31: There shall be no other legal privileges than those 
conceded to the ecclesiastics and the military.” (Which means that 
the Roman Catholic clergy were entirely exempt from the administra- 
tion of the civil law and were amenable only to the church courts.) 

This constitutional provision of the Mexican law in 1824 and 1846, 
forbidding the exercise of any but the Roman Catholic religion, bas 
been and is the fixed policy of Romanism in every age and in every 
country where it has power to enforce its policy. It was its policy in 
every country of South America, down into the nineteenth century, and 
in Peru until very recently, and the priests stir up the people to perse- 
cute Protestants in every country of Latin America. Even to-day in 
Austria the Methodist Church is not allowed recognition as a church 
by the Roman Catholic controlled government. 

In Poland, notwithstanding the pact of the League of Nations provid- 
ing for freedom of worship to all minorities, the Methodist Church 
has not yet been able to secure recognition as a church from the Roman 
Catholic controlled government. The Roman Catholic hierarchy, head- 
ing up in the Vatican, has opposed freedom of worship and greatly 
hampered the activities of Protestant bodies in Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. It does not favor freedom of worship or freedom of the press 
in any country except in countries where it can not control the govern- 
ment. But the Pope now denounces as “ wicked laws” the laws which 
Mexico has enacted to protect herself from Romish domination, although 
this same Pope and all other Popes demand far more drastic, even pro- 
history, laws against Protestants whenever they have the power! 


THE CONFLICT OF 1857 


To sum up the great conflict in 1857, it was a conflict between two 
distinct platforms. The Roman Catholic Church demanded a constitu- 
tion which would provide for the absolute inviolability of church prop- 
erty and revenue and the reestablishment of all former monetary 
exactions ; the reestablishment of rights of the priesthood to exemption 
from civil law; the Roman Catholic religion to be the sole and ex- 
clusive religion of Mexico; church censorship of the press; immigrants 
to come only from Roman Catholic countries; and a central dictatorship 
subservient to the church only, or a monarchy to be established if 
possible. As opposed to this program of Roman Catholic intolerance, 
Juarez and his followers demanded that a constitutional federal goy- 
ernment be established; freedom and protection to slaves; freedom of 
religion ; freedom of the press; immigration from all countries encour- 
aged; the military and the priesthood to be under the control of the 
civil powers; nationalization of all church property not necessary for 
purposes of worship (worth at the lowest estimate $200,000,000, with 
an income of $20,000,000, which was being paid into the coffers of the 
church in addition to ali the other money which the chureh received). 

The estimate published by the Government officials of the income of 
the church at that time amounted to $9,000,000 income from real 
estate; $22,000,000 from interest and revenues from all properties; 
contributions, so called, but in reality forced payment for baptisms, 
marriages, penances, gifts, etc., $32,000,000 ; other contributions, $1,500,- 
000—total, $64,500,000. 

The conflict was bitter and bloody and lengthy, but the Romish 
hierarchy was defeated, the constitution of 1857 was adopted, and it 
remains to-day as the charter of Mexican liberty, wrung by Juarez 
and his followers from a rapacious and intolerant church. Is it not 
proper to ask at this point whether the demands of the Roman Catholic 


hierarchy in 1857 for censorship of the press, for prohibition of free 
dom of religion, for freedom of exemption from civil law, for the 
continued holding of over one-third of the property of the nation, were 
not far more to be condemned than is the present constitution of 
Mexico which provides for freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
liability of priesthood to civil law, distribution of the ill-gotten enor- 


mous wealth of the church for the benefit of the people, and free immi 
gration from other than Roman Catholic nations? But did Romanists 
in the United States or anywhere else, in 1857 or since, denounce the 
Romish Church in Mexico for its violent opposition to religious freedom 
and a free press in Mexico in 1857? Verily, they did not, and they 
have never denounced Romish intolerance in any age or country. Then 
why this clamor against Mexican law to-day? 

A quotation from the historian Bancroft is given here concerning 
the conditions which prevailed in 1857, and which would be perpetuated 
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to-day if the Romanish hierarchy had been allowed to control or should 
be allowed once again to control in Mexico. 

“The clergy systematically opposed the Government; were hostile 
to religious toleration, to freedom of thought, and to a free expression 
of the press. They objected strenuously to equality before the law; 
they made war against civil marriages and registrations; they opposed 
foreign colonization and public or any other education unless it was 
wholly under ecclesiastical control. They demanded every aid and 
support from the laws and Government, and yet disallowed all sub- 
jection or responsibilities to them; they had large pecuniary resources 
which they used freely to accomplish their end, constantly availing 
themselves likewise of the low elements of ignorance and superstition. 

“When the Federal Constitution was adopted in 1857 the church 
forbade the people to take oath to support it on the ground that it 
contained articles hostile to their religion and the church, such as the 
article establishing freedom of public instruction; the article proclaim- 
ing man’s inalienable right of freedom, which was not to be curtailed by 
reason of labor, education, or monastic vows; the article on free speech 
and free press; the article declaring ecclesiastical corporations incom- 
petent to hold or to administer real estate; and finally and particularly, 
because it omitted to designate the Roman Catholic Church as the 
church of the State.” 

Personally, the writer is of the opinion, which is shared by very 
many others, first, that when the provisions of the Mexican law con- 
cerning religious rights and activities are judged by the records of the 
activities of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Mexico during the past 
400 years, it is evident that the Mexican people have been obliged to 
adopt these provisions to protect the Government from disintegration 
and overthrow as a result of the political activities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Second. That there has been no persecution of either Roman Catholics 
or Protestants by the present Mexican Government. The Government 
has simply required that both Roman Catholics and Protestants shall 
obey the constitutional and legislative provisions clearly laid down in 
the Mexican laws. Punishment for refusal to obey the law of the 
country is not persecution. When priests or nuns refuse to obey that 
law and are punished that is not persecution, but the maintenance of 
the law of the land. 

Third. There is no purpose manifested by the Government to prohibit 
the religious instruction of children or to prohibit public worship. The 
Government does prohibit religious instructions by priests or ministers 
or members of any religious order, or in primary schools, as subversive 
of the idea of compulsory education of all the children entirely free 
from denunciation of the constitution and of the Government by Roman 
Catholic teachers. 

The past record of the Roman Catholic Church on education of the 
masses amply justifies the attitude of the Government and its determi- 
nation to establish and maintain a primary system of education abso- 
lutely free from Romish control. As noted above, in 1810, after 300 
years of Roman Catholic domination, while there were some good 
schools for the favored few, yet less than 1 per cent of the population 
could read and write, and the result of the policy of the Romish Church 
in every country where it has had control has been to keep the masses 
of the people in comparative ignorance. 

Comparing the standards which prevail in the United States of the 
entire separation of church and state, of freedom of worship, of freedom 
of the press, of freedom of religious education in private schools (all 
of which has been characteristic of our Government from the begin- 
ning)—-comparing these conditions with the conditions which the 
liberal progressive element of the Mexican people have been obliged to 
face for nearly 400 years because of the intolerance of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, it is not surprising that the Mexican people, who, again be 
it noted, are over 90 per cent nominal Roman Catholics, should demand 
the enforcement of the constitution and laws which they have adopted 
to remedy evils from which they have suffered for centuries at the 
hands of a largely foreign-controlled Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The cry that there is religious intolerance in Mexico is raised only 
by those who have always upheld and practiced religious intolerance 
throughout the world whenever able to enforce their will and who are 
fighting the Mexican Government to-day in order to regain control of 
the country, and who, should they secure control as before, would pro- 
hibit the recognition of any other religion except Romanism, just as is 
done in Austria and Poland to-day. 

ROMANIST ACTIVITY IN UNITED STATES 


As indicated in the beginning of this statement, the action of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United States has intensified the 
discussion of this question. Hardly had the Mexican Romish hierarchy 
defied the Mexican Government to enforce the Mexican laws concerning 
church and state than the hierarchy in the United States entered the 
fray. Archbishop Curley, of Baltimore, impertinently and in the most 
arrogant Romish fashion denounced the President of the United States 
because he extended regular and suitable courtesies to high officials of 
the Mexican Government. The American Catholic press editorially 
shrieked denunciation and vilification of the Mexican Government and 
printed in its columns similar attacks from the Romish leaders. Dele 
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gations of Romanists visited the Secretary of State to appeal for 
official condemnation by our State Department of the administration of 
the religious laws of Mexico. 

At last, when it was thought that the time was ripe, on March 11, 
Representative BoyLan, “a loyal son of the church” from Romish- 
Tammany-ruled New York City, introduced a resolution in Congress, as 
follows : 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of Congress that the President should forthwith 
withdraw diplomatic recognition of the Government of Mexico until 
such time as the policies and conduct of the said Government in rela- 
tion to educational and religious institutions of all creeds and nationali- 
ties justify a resumption of relations.” 

One would imagine from reading this resolution that other creeds 
than Roman Catholicism were demanding this action. But they were 
not, 

And when, on March 30 and 31, hearings were held by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, it was evident to all present that the 
resolution was proposed at the instigation of the Romanists of the 
United States, who were endeavoring to use the United States govern- 
mental agencies to overthrow the present Mexican Government because 
that Government was requiring the Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
Mexico to comply with the laws of Mexico. 

A flood of telegrams, letters, and petitions, practically all from 
American Roman Catholics, were received demanding action by our 
Government; that is, the withdrawal of recognition, the severance of 
diplomatic relations, the lifting of the embargo on arms; all were 
demanded for the one purpose of overthrowing the present Mexican 
Government. 

It is a remarkable fact that after the hearing had been held the 
committee decided, for reasons best known to itself, not to print the 
hearings, and the writer has not been able, therefore, to see the testi- 
mony printed in an official report, as is usually the case. But Senator 
J. Tuomas Herwin, of Alabama, demanded to see the record of the 
testimony and had part of it printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. 
Also, at a recent public meeting in Washington, Dr. H. E. Woolever, 
the director of the Methodist Press Bureau in Washington, stated that 
be was present at the hearing, and he reported some of the testimony, 
part of which is quoted here. 

Mr. C. W. Darr, a prominent lawyer of Washington, testified : 

“TI appear before you to-day representing his grace the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore” (the one who so boorishly 
and brazenly attacked the President of the United States for extending 
official courtesies to Mexican officials). “I might say without fear of 
contradiction that I also represent 8 cardinals and 10 archbishops in 
the United States, in addition to 25,000 American Catholic priests, and 
also more than 20,000,000 Catholic laymen in the United States.” 

Rev. Father M. J. Ripple, secretary of the Holy Name Society, 
testified : 

“TI am the national director of the Holy Name Society, which enjoys 
a membership of 6,500 organizations, with a total membership of about 
2,000,000 men. The men of the Holy Name Society have instructed me 
to register their protest against the laws of Mexico; against recognition 
by this Government of Mexico.” 

Doctor Woolever stated that resolutions were introduced from many 
official groups of the Knights of Columbus, and he presented one 
showing their nature: 

“Whereas the Government of the United States has admitted Mexico 
and its Government into the circle of international friendship and 
continues to recognize this Government in spite of its indecent acts 
toward priests and sisters of the Catholic Church and its efforts to 
destroy the Catholic Church in Mexico; and 

“Whereas decent liberty-loving citizens of the United States can hope 
for no relief from this unjust and degrading spectacle from this or any 
other administration in Mexico, because the persecution of Catholics 
and the plan to destroy the Catholic Church in Mexico is provided for 
in provisions of the Mexican constitution of 1917, which Mexican offi- 
cials say they are merely enforcing: 

“ ResoWwed by the Knights of Columbus of Maryland, That we, as 
citizens of the United States, do earnestly protest against continued 
recognition of this Government of Mexico.” 

Why have not the delicate sensibilities of these Knights of Columbus 
been outraged by the urgent and degrading spectacle of the effort to 
hamper or entirely to prevent the activities of the Y. M. C. A. or of 
the Methodist Church in Romish-controlled countries? 

Hon. Alfred J. Talley presented the protest of the Roman Catholic 
clubs of New York City. Mother Semple, who was introduced as a 
star witness, stated, however, with some degree of pride, that she had 
not been expelled from Mexico, but that she was unwilling to comply 
with the law and therefore left the country; and she declared that, 
if the United States Government should withdraw recognition from 
any government in Mexico, as was proposed in the Boylan resolution, 
it would result in the overthrow of such government. 

Congressman FisH, of New York State, but not of Romanized Tam- 
many New York City, a member of the committee, introduced a reso- 
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lution toward the close of the hearing, asking the State Department 
as to the freedom accorded to American ministers, missionaries, and 
teachers attached to religious schools other than Romanist in Italy 
and Rumania, as well as in Mexico. But, strange as it may seem to 
impartial persons, Mr. Boyuan, “the loyal son of the church” from 
Romanist-controlled New York City, could not become indignant at 
the restriction imposed by Romanists upon Protestants in Italy, Aus- 
tria, Poland, and elsewhere. He and his witnesses could see only that 
Romanism could no longer defy, but was compelled to obey, the laws 
of Mexico and that for Romanists to be compelled to obey the law 
implied such persecution and cruelty as to justify the Government 
of the United States in taking action likely to result in the overthrow 
of the present Mexican Government. 

The Boylan resolution and the appeal for drastic action by our 
Government, made by cardinals, archbishops, priests, etc., failed, 
but still the Romanists would not accept defeat of their fanatical 
effort to overthrow the Mexican Government. 

At the annual convention of the Knights of Columbus in Philadel- 
phia on August 5, 1926, a long declaration was adopted, from which 
the following are quotations: 

“We hereby solemnly aver that we would be neglectful of our duty 
if we did not register an unqualified protest against the policy of 
President Calles upon his recent despotic use of the armed forces of 
his military régime in oppressing the vast majority of the people of 
Mexico, who are struggling for the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of their conscience.” 

“And all this system in Mexico has been created under American 
auspices, sustained by American executive authority, which, in the first 
place, while refusing to recognize Lenin and Trotsky, have by Execu- 
tive order of recognition, accepted Calles and Obregon, who are the 
enthusiastic supporters of the Bolshevist concept of government. 

“We further point to the significance of the patronage bestowed 
upon these military despots by the continuance of such recognition, 
and particularly by the discriminating favoritism shown to Calles by 
the continuance of the embargo, which makes the Calles ascendancy 
possible, 

“We call upon the President and the State Department to put an 
end to this ignominious contempt which has been shown by Calles to 
American appeals and to resolutely demand protection for American 
citizens and that they be treated with the same consideration and 
respect which is shown to Mexican citizens in this country. 

“The period of ‘watchful waiting’ or any other such procedure is 
over. We, as American citizens, demand of our Government that this 
action be taken forthwith. Although our Government has for years 
emphatically refused to recognize the Soviet régime of Russia, it has 
continued to countenance, aid, and comfort the Bolshevist forces of 
Carranza, Obregon, and Calles. 

“Therefore, as a pledge of our concern for our fellow Knights of 
Columbus of Mexico and of our determination to pursue relentlessly 
our campaign for the eradication of these evils at our own doorsteps, 
fomented and approved by the official action of our State Department, 
we hereby authorize our supreme board of directors to assess our 
membership to the extent of $1,000,000 for a campaign of education, 
to the end that the politics of Soviet Russia shall be eliminated from 
the philosophy of American life and the ideals of liberty of conscience 
and democratic freedom may extend to our afflicted fellow human 
beings beyond the Rio Grande.” 

By any fair interpretation of the English language, this declaration 
of the Knights of Columbus is a denunciation of our Government for 
its continued recognition of Mexico and.a demand that it withdraw 
recognition. Furthermore, this resolution pledges an appropriation 
of a million dollars to carry on this campaign against the policy of our 
Government, “to the end that liberty of conscience and democratic 
freedom may extend to our afflicted fellow human beings beyond the 
Rio Grande.” 

And the document winds up with this flamboyant note of defiance: 

“To this end, we pledge the support and cooperation of 800,000 men 
who love God, who respect lawful authority, and who, in the discharge 
of their duty, fear not the force of evil, either on earth or in hell.” 

It has been authoritatively declared recently that this declaration 
of the Philadelphia convention of the Knights of Columbus did not 
urge war with Mexico. That is probably true as to exact language. 
But the declaration of that convention, if it was not simply “ sound 
and fury,” does quite implicitly demand withdrawal of recognition with 
the hoped-for resultant of a revolution against the present Mexican 
Government, in which event the Knights of Columbus in Mexico are 
assured that they can count on the support and cooperation of 800,000 
men, “ who fear not the forces of evil, either on earth or in hell.” It 
sounds very much like Saul going from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
“breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” but the supreme knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, Mr. James A. Flaherty, has recently sol- 
emnly agsseverated that the resolution really does not mean what it 
was supposed to mean. However, no Knight of Columbus up to the 
present time has given any reasonable interpretation of that Delphic 
Philadelphia declaration. 
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The most recent effort to explain the attitude of the American 
Roman Catholic Church toward this Mexican situation is the “‘ Pastoral 
letter of the Catholic episcopate of the United States on the religious 
situation in Mexico.” This letter is a disappointment to anyone who 
thought that these bishops would write anything which would be of 
value in the solution of the present difficulties. It is the plea of blind, 
prejudiced, one is almost compelled to say, sophistical, advocates. There 
is no recognition of failures on the part of the Romish Church in the 
four centuries of Mexican history. A few high-minded priests and 
monks are set forth as a fair sample of all. A few specially trained 
Indians are called out from the masses of multiplied millions of half- 
starved illiterate peons. A sample of the recklessness of the writers is 
found in the following paragraph on “ Man’s Inalienable Rights” ; 

“Among them is the right to worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of conscience. Let it be further observed that the constant and 
unvarying interpretation of the Federal Constitution by the courts bears 
out our contention that the Government exists to protect the citizen in 
the exercise of his natural and inalienable rights, and that it may enact 
no law which destroys them.” 

Again: 

“The state must safeguard the liberty of all, so that none shall 
encroach upon the rights of others. But it may not rightfully hinder 
the citizen in the discharge of his conscientious obligations, and much 
less in the perfofmance of the duties he owes to God.” 

Now, both of the statements above are very sound doctrine, but it 
really seems like amazing, brazen effrontery to use such language in a 
statement defending Mexican Romanism. In the first part of this article 
two quotations are given from the Mexican constitution which posi- 
tively forbid the exercise of any religion in Mexico except the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

And yet these American Romanist bishops attempt to impose upon 
the credulity of their readers as defenders of the rights of citizens to 
worship God in accordance with their conscientious convictions. And 
surely also one is compelled to ask for an explanation of the prohibi- 
tion of others than Romanist churches in South America until recently, 
and in Austria, Poland, and parts of Spain to-day. 

This criticism is not captious. It is simply impossible for the writer 
to reconcile the statements in this pastoral letter with indisputable 
facts of history extending through centuries down to this present hour. 
He fully appreciates many fine Christian Roman Catholics for personal 
piety and consecration, but the political activities of Romanism are 
dark and devious. 

As a proof of the real position of Romanism quotations are given 
from a very recent book entitled “The State and the Church,” pub- 
lished by Dr. John A. Ryan, professor of moral theology at the Catholic 
University of America, and Father Millar, of the Jesuit Society, printed 
and copyrighted by the National Catholic Welfare Council in 1924. 
The writer has not been able to verify these quotations personally, but 
Doctor Woolever read them publicly, and holds himself responsible for 
their accuracy. On page 32 we read: 

“ Pope Leo XIII declares that the state must not only have care 
for religion but recognize the true religion. This means the form of 
religion professed by the Catholic Church. It is a thoroughly logical 
position. If the state is under moral compulsion to profess and pro- 
mote religion, it is obviously obliged to profess and promote only the 
religion that is true, for no individual, no group of individuals, no 
society, no state, is justified in supporting error or in according to error 
the same recognition as to truth.” 

Again it is declared: 

“But constitutions can be changed, and non-Catholic sects 


may 
decline to such a point that the political proscription of them may 
become feasible and expedient. What protection would they then have 
against a Catholic State? The latter could logically tolerate only such 


religious activities as were confined to the members of the dissenting 
group. It could not permit them to carry on general propaganda nor 
accord their organization certain privileges that had formerly 
extended to all religious corporations.” 

Here is set forth openly and baldly the Romish doctrine of the right, 
even the duty, of the Romish Church wherever it has the numbers and 
the power to prohibit the carrying on of religious activities—‘“ propa- 
ganda” by smaller bodies. In this language is found the seed of every 


been 


form of Romish intolerance, including the un-Christian, crucl, devilish, 
inquisition. But how can it be reconciled with all the talk in the 
pastoral of the Romish bishops concerning “the right to worship 


Almighty God according to the dictates of conscience”? It can not be 
reconciled. But the pastoral was written for a special purpose and 
must not be judged by Jesuitical standards and by the standards of 
candor and actual facts. When such teaching is openly set forth in 
print by fully accredited, responsible Roman Catholic writers, without 
any rebuke or repudiation by the bishops, who have issued the pastoral 
on Mexico, how can any value be given to the statements of that 
pastoral? 

Finally, it is evident that the Romish hierarchy in the United States 
has put forth most strenuous efforts to secure the overthrow of the 
present Mexican Government. The revelation of the attitude of the 
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Romish bierarchy in the United States toward the Mexican Government 
is a matter of importance, but the revelation of its willingness and its 
determination to force our own Government to ignore international law 
and to interfere influentially in the matter of the domestic affairs of 
another nation as evidence of what might be expected did the Romanists 
control our Government, of what might very easily happen if “a loyal 
son of the church” should by any chance be in the White House with 
the foreign policy of the Government under his control, 

Would he yield to the demands of the Pope, the cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, Knights of Columbus, members of the Holy 
Name Society, nuns, and sisters, and withdraw recognition of a foreign 
government on the basis of such appeals as were presented at the 
Boylan hearing? Or would he tell the holy father and all his sub- 
servient children in the United States from cardinals down to the last 
one of the 20,000,000, which Mr. Darr claimed to represent as a solid 
block, that the President of the United States could not yield to their 
fanatical clamor and interfere in the settlement of a purely domestic 
problem of another nation? “Which course would a “loyal son of the 
church,’ who obediently kneels and kisses the cardinal’s ring, feel 
obliged to take? Would his paramount allegiance be to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or to the Pope of Rome, who has openly 
and aggressively relieved Romanists in many countries from their 
oaths of allegiance to kings and governments of which the Pope did 
not approve? Surely, even if it were safe, it would be an act of 
cruelty for the American people to elect a “loyal son of the church” 
to a position in which he would doubtless be faced with just such a 
dilemma whenever the Pope and his subservient followers thought 
that the interests of holy mother church demanded it. 


Now, I will read an editorial from the Christian Work: 
TO ROMAN CATHOLICS IN AMERICA 


[A small group of Americans, distressed by the antagonisms develop- 
ing on religious lines in American life, evidenced in the clashes between 
the Knights of Columbus and the Ku-Klux Klan, desire to avoid the 
brutal method of settling difference by force and hope to substitute 
intelligent discussion, thus lifting the whole matter to a higher plane. 
If there are serious differences between the two antagonistic elements, 
they should at least be clarified. This group believes that when each 
side understands the other fully a fair and just conclusion will ulti- 
mately come to the whole struggle. If Christians can not be just to 
each other in religious disputes, how can they hope to be so in political 
or international affairs? This group is made up of Protestants, They 
believe that Roman Catholics do not generally understand the Prot- 
estant point of view. They have accordingly addressed to Roman 
Catholics the following letter, expressing what Protestants very gen- 
erally think.] 

Roman Catholics in America, do you believe the Roman Catholic 
Church, so unlike the simple early Christian church of the apostles, 
was founded by Jesus Christ? Read your Bibles. You will find that 
Jesus Christ never mentioned a Pope, priest, monk, nun, nor cardinal. 
He never instituted the mass nor the confessional. (See lives of the 
apostles, Book of Acts in the Holy Bible.) This is where all Christian 
authority rests, in the life, words, and work of Jesus Christ Himself, 
and of his apostles, recorded in the Bible. Jesus said, St. John 5: 39, 
“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life; 
and these are they which testify of me.’’ He did not tell his followers 
to go to a priest or a Pope to have them interpret the Scriptures for 
them He said plainly, “Search the Scriptures. These are they 
which testify of me.” 

Jesus Christ washed his disciples’ feet. (See St. John 13—5, in token 
of service.) Your Pope demands his subjects kiss his toe. The Roman 
Catholic Church claims that Peter was the first Pope. There is no 
historic proof that Peter ever was in Rome, but Paul was, as the 
Book of Acts and Paul's Epistles prove. 

When Peter answered Jesus, “ Thou are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” Jesus said, “On this rock,” this spiritual understanding 
of my divinity, “ will I build my church,” a spiritual structure in the 
heart and understanding, with Christ the perpetual and living head. 

Roman Catholics in America, do you really believe the Pope of Rome 
is Christ's vice regent on earth? Jesus never said he would appoint 
a representative. But he did say plainly, “ Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end.’ True Christians believe this. They are aware 
of Christ’s invisible presence and repudiate the claim that another 
ean take His place and be head of His church. The Roman Catholic 
concept of Christ’s church is material, whereas Jesus said plainly, 
“They that worship the Father (God) must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth,” not through “ graven images” before which many of 
you pray as to a living God. 

Roman Catholics in America, do you believe a priest, often criminally 
sinful bimself, can forgive you your sins? Jesus never taught confess 
to a priest. You will not find that in all the Bible. He taught, “ When 
thou prayest enter into thy closet and pray to thy Father (God), which 
is in secret, and thy Fatber which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly.” 

Roman Catholics in America, is it because the Roman Catholic Church 
with her ceremonies, her priestcraft, her saint worship, and her image 
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idolatry is wholly without Bible authority that she has tried to keep 
you from reading your Bibles, has burned the Holy Scriptures by the 
thousands and substituted her own prayer books instead? Does she 
fear lest once you become familiar with the Bible, containing the true 
record of the works and words of Jesus and the apostles, you will dis- 
cover her deceiving claims and she will be no longer able to hold you 
faithful to medieval traditions which she has substituted for true 
Christianity? 

Your Pope styles himself “Holy Father”; Jesus rebuked the rich 
young man who addressed him as “Good Master,” and said, “ Why 
callest thou me good; there is none good but one, that is God.” Is 
your Pope better than Jesus Christ himself, that he should be called 
“ Holy Father’? 

Roman Catholics in America, why are you always taught to think of 
yourselves as “ Roman Catholics,” when the followers of Christ during 
the early church were always called Christians? The Roman Catholic 
Church falsely claims to be the oldest and true church. Unbiased his- 
tory proves the falsity of this claim. Roman Catholics, read your 
histories. 

The Pope has no right to ban any of them. Jesus Christ said, “ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Is this just 
what your church fears—that the truth will make you free from her 
domination ? 

For the first few hundred years after Christ the term “ Ronran Catho- 
lic’’ was unknown. Gradually the dominating Roman nature appro- 
priated to itself authority over all the other Christian churches that had 
been established by the apostles and arrogantly enforced its rule over 
them. This autocratic sway thus acquired has been extended by this 
self-styled Roman Catholic Church until she presumptuously claims 
lordship over all the earth. Jesus Christ said: “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” The Pope of Rome says, “The world is:my kingdom,” 
and in trying to enforce this claim his armies have drenched the earth 
with blood. 

Roman Catholics in America, do you know why Christian Anrericans 
are against the papal system? It is because they know it is deceiving, 
unscriptural, un-Christian, and pagan. Do you know why true Ameri- 
can patriots are unalterably opposed to its encroachments upon our 
national life? Read the following statements: The Pope’s admonition 
to his oath-bound cardinals, “To try in every way to assert, uphold, 
increase, and promote the rights, even temporal, the privileges, and 
authority of the Holy Roman Church of our Lord the Pope.” Mind you, 
not the Holy Christian Church of our Lord, Jesus Christ, but the “ Holy 
Roman Church of our Lord the Pope,” and “ to promote the increase of 
the state of the church, even to the shedding of blood.” 

The pages of Roman Church history show well this “ admonition ” 
has been obeyed. 

Priest Phelan, dean of papal editors in this country, said in The 
Western Watchman of St. Louis, June 27, 1912, “Tell us we are 
Catholics first and Americans afterwards, of course we are, Tell us in 
the conflict between the church and the civil government we take the 
side of the church, of course we do. Because the Catholic Church is 
everything to all the Catholics of the world, they renounce all national 
ties when there is a question of loyalty to her.” 

On August 8, 1912, Priest Peter O'Callaghan, president of a Roman 
Catholic Union in Indiana, announced that he had a communication 
from the Pope that they should have nothing to do with the Prohibi- 
tion Party. They have evidently obeyed his command. ; 

Roman Catholics in America, we know that the Roman Church, 
because of her dangerous claim of overlordship, holds you as subjects 
of Rome, owing first allegiance to her. 

Priest Phelan said, “ Why, if the Government of the United States 
were at war with the church we would say, to with the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

When Cardinal Patrick Hayes, wearing his new red robe, dyed by 
matching the color to human blood, was greeted by a New York regi- 
ment, he called the regiment his “ very own.” Where did he get his 
authority ? 

Was it from the Constitution of the United States or from the Pope 
of Rome? 

Roman Catholics in America, we are opposed to the Church of Rome 
for its interference in our national affairs; for its treasonable opposi- 
tion to our fixed principles of separation of church and state; and 
precedence of the civil authority of the state over any temporal claims 
of the church; for its antagonism to the American institution that is 
the bulwark of our national democracy and representative government, 
our free public schools. We are opposed to the church of Rome because 
we know it is its fixed and determiued policy to eventually control our 
national life, and that it enjoins its subjects in America to aid in this 
accomplishment. To this end it seeks control of strategic positions in 
all walks of life and considers these leaders as captains in her papal 
army. 

Finally, we are against the Roman Catholic Church because it.seeks 


to infuse into the veins of our National and State Governments, 


through its “ subjects” of the “ reigning’ Pope, its own principles of 
government, thus attempting to thwart what the Vatican condemns— 
“ government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
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To summarize, many Roman Catholics are unaware of the extreme 
claims of the Papacy, as illustrated by the following quotation, which 
make many Protestants fear to have a Roman Catholic as President: 


[Extract from the constitution] 


“Pastor Aeternus,” Vatican Council, July 18, 1870, in the matter 
of jurisdiction : 

“If anyone say that the Roman Pontiff has an office merely of in- 
spection and direction and not the full and supreme power of jurisdic- 
tion over the whole church not only in matters of faith and morals but 
also as regards discipline and the government of the church scattered 
throughout the whole world; or that he has only the principal portion 
and not the plenitude of that supreme power; or that his power is not 
ordiuary and immediate, as much over each and every church as over 
each and every pastor and believer; anathema sit.” 

The following main factors of discord between Roman Catholics and 
their fellow citizens emerge. (The Roman Catholic clergy insist upon 
them. How far are they necessary to true Christian faith?) : 

I. Refusal to recognize or cooperate with other forms of the Christian 
faith. 

Il. Claim to universal dominion and right to control the state in the 
interest of Roman Catholicism, 

III." Refusal to recognize the American public school, and insistent 
upon a partisan religious form of lay education. 

1V. Ignering the fact that other Christians are just as attached to 
their form of Christianity, hence will be resentful of attempts to force 
Roman Catholicism upon them, while the position taken in American 
life in accordance with the previous statements inevitably produces 
discord. 

Vv. An apparent desire to use the traditional American tolerance for 
the protection of certain marked intolerances, such as nonrecognition 
of forms of Christian marriage except those solemnized by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and insistence that all children of mixed marriages be 
brought up as Roman Catholic Christians. 


Mr. President, in view of these principles and purposes an- 
nounced by Pope and priest, does anybody doubt that it would 
be exceedingly dangerous to make Al Smith President now, 
with this Mexican situation as it is? Dangerous indeed! I 
would tremble for the safety of my country. It will not do. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] printed in the 
Recorp the other day an “inspired” article written by George 
Gordon Battle, formerly of North Carolina, but now a member of 
Tammany in New York City. The article was about Roman 
Catholics in the South in 1860, and how they were devoted to 
the South. He referred to Father Ryan’s poem “The Con- 
quered Banner.” 

He was a poet of marked ability. 

I have not criticised the Roman Catholics of those days who 
lived in the South. But, Mr. President, it is a far cry from 
the Roman Catholic priest who sat in this gallery the other 
day and hissed a United States Senator from the South when 
he was daring to tell the truth about the efforts of the Knights 
of Columbus and the Roman Catholic clergy to drive this 
country into war with Mexico. I repeat, it is a far cry from 
that “outcropping” of modern Roman Catholicism to the 
Father Ryan of the sixties. It is a far cry from Belford, the 
thug priest of New York who wrote in a religious paper that 
I ought to be waylaid by a highwayman and attacked. Yes, 
Mr. President, it is a far cry from him to the Roman Catholic 
priest of the South 60 years ago, and a far, far cry from that 
Roman mob that yelled William Jennings Bryan down, and 
for a long time would not let him speak, in the National 
Democratic Convention in New York City in 1924. 

The most intemperate and villainous articles, not only at- 
tacking me, but attacking Alabama, and attacking the South 
generally, have been written and printed by Roman Catholic 
correspondents and by the Roman Catholic press. 

Here is a sample from one of Al Smith’s friends, a Roman 
Catholic sheet published at Providence, R. I.: 


Senator HEFLin believes what he wants to believe, whether it is right 
or not, That is one of the reasons why his section of the country 
remains in the backwash of our civilization. 


And this is the section insulted and slandered by the Roman 
Catholic press that is now appealed to in the Battle article 
printed in the Recorp by the Senator from Maryland for sup- 
port for Al Smith for President. 

Every southerner who takes pride in the loves, traditions, and 
patriotic incidents of the South will resent the Roman Catholic 
press’s mean and slanderous attacks upon the South. 

Here is another one from a Roman Catholic sheet up in New 
York, another one of Al Smith’s friends, the Gaelic American. 
It says that the Democratic Party should “throw off the south- 
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ern yoke and appeal to the intelligence and patriotism of the 
North rather than to the prejudices of the South.” 

The Democratic Party in the South is an American party; it 
is the Gibraltar of the Democratic Party, and it is not for Al 
Smith. The Democratic Party is true to itself and its prin- 
ciples. The Democratic Party does not vote the ticket this 
year and bolt it next year, as the “ party” in New York under 
Al Smith’s leadership does. 

The Nation, a magazine published here in Washington, said 
they could not get Al Smith to talk on the Mexican war ques- 
tion. Of course not. He is not going to do anything to inter- 
fere with ‘‘ their” program. I read from the Nation: 


Of Governor Smith's attitude in this crisis, which involves his church 
and his country, we have had no hint, despite Norman Thomas's effort to 
force him into the open. In Boston, while the usually regular Repub- 
lican Herald has bravely questioned the Coolidge policy, the Democratic 
Post, commonly regarded as the mouthpiece of the hierarchy, has openly 
shrieked its support of military intervention. The position of the 
Knights of Columbus is well known. 

The Nation has always insisted that membership in the Catholic 
Church should never be considered a bar to holding public office in this 
country. Jt would like to see more evidence to support its belief that 
{Roman] Catholic Americans put their country first. Where do the 
Roman Catholics of the United States stand? 


Why has not Governor Smith, of the great State of New 
York, cried out against war with Mexico? Why is he silent 
upon this all-important question? 

His brethren, the Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus, 
have gone on record in favor of intervention in Mexico and 
a Roman Catholic Congressman from the State of New York, 
the State of which he is governor, introduced a _ resolutien 
in the House to have intervention, to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico. Judge Talley, from his State, testified 
before the committee that he spoke for the lay members of 
the Catholic Church in New York City, and Priest Ripple, of 
this city, claiming to speak for 1,600,000 Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society, all of them were wanting inter- 
vention because of “the persecution of Roman Catholics” and 
the effort to destroy “the Roman Catholic Church” in Mexico. 

Mr. President, ever since I have been a Member of Congress 
I have conscientiously advocated the things that I thought 
were right and opposed the things that I thought were wrong. 
And now, because I have been true to my oath as an American 
Senator and loyal to my country as an American citizen, I have 
been abused, villified, and slandered by Roman Catholic priests 
and Roman Catholic press—all because I dared to expose and 
denounce their concerted efforts to get us into war with Mex- 
ico. They have not, they can not disprove a thing that I have 
said. They are sensitive and sore because I have been Ameri- 
can enough and bold enough to tell the Senate about their 
very strange conduct in regard to the Mexican situation. 

Let me give you something else to think about in connection 
with the Roman Catholic program regarding Mexico. Bishop 
Curley, a Roman Catholic bishop of Baltimore, addressed the 
Knights of Columbus here in Washington night before last. 
He spoke on the Mexican situation and bitterly denounced 
the present Mexican Government which has been recognized 
by the Government of the United States. He was bitter in his 
denunciation of that Government and the British ambassador 
to the United States sat right under his nose and heard his 
speech. 

Mr. Flaherty, head of the Roman Catholic Knights of Colum- 
bus, was there. All this is, indeed, significant, Senators. Just 
the day before this Knights of Columbus gathering in Wash- 
ington a press dispatch from Nicaragua said a British battle- 
ship had arrived, and that one of the British officers said— 
listen to this, Senators—“If necessary, Great Britain will 
recognize Diaz.” They are working fast. Other influences 
are responding to the call of the Pope. Diaz is a Roman 
Catholic. He has usurped the power that he holds to-day. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borauw]} has made that so plain 
that everybody can understand it. 

The man who, under the constitution of Nicaragua, is en- 
titled to be President has been driven from his oifice by force. 
This man Diaz is a usurper, he is a tyrant, and yet, strange to 
say, this Government has recognized him, and now comes 
Great Britain with a battleship to back up “certain people” 
in the United States, and saying she, too, may recognize Diaz. 
Listen, I repeat, he is a Roman Catholic. There in Nicaragua 
is where the entering wedge is to be driven to start a war 
with Mexico. The present British ambassador, Mr. Howard, 
is “a Roman Catholic” It is the first time that England, 
Protestant England, so far as I know, ever sent a Roman 
Catholic ambassador to represent her at the Capital of the 


we 
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United States. Something strange, and something new under 
the sun. So Great Britain, broken and torn with dissentions 
of various kinds since the deflation policy which, with this 
country, she instituted in 1920 and 1921, has been driven to 
the extreme of having “one high in the esteem of the Pope” 
as an ambassador to the United States Government at Wash- 
ington at this particular time. He was present the other 
night when Bishop Curley hurled his thunderbolts against 
the Mexican Government which this Government is trying to 
help. 

The British ambassador, Mr. Howard, has been to the Pope’s 
Vatican in Rome in the Diplomatic Service. He has been well 
trained for the work he is doing here. He has been ambassa- 
dor to Spain, a Roman Catholic country, which was all right. 
So, having gone to Rome, Italy, and Spain, being well trained, 
he now comes here when the “ Roman Catholic hierarchy” is 
most interested in Mexico. When did he come? He came in 
1924, the same year Al Smith was “slated” for President. 
There were “ big doings” in contemplation then. A big Roman 
Catholic program was scheduled—a Roman Catholic for Presi- 
dent of the United States, a Roman Catholic ambassador here 
from Great Britain, and the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
Church to power in Mexico. Lord Cowdry, of Great Britain, 
had turned his oil interests in Mexico over to Secretary Mellon, 
member of President Coolidge’s Cabinet. So Mellon, with 
Doheny, Doheny himself being a Roman Catholic, are in the 
same boat with the ambassador from Great Britain. Lord Read- 
ing, an English Jew, was a splendid ambassador from Great 
Britain during President Wilson’s administration, and he won 
the admiration of President Wilson and the American people. 
They could not use him in their Mexican program. They are 
still working on their program, and the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is solidly behind Al Smith for President. Wake up, 
Americans! 

Alien hands are knocking at the door of civic control in the 
United States, and upon our action will depend the future 
well-being and safety of our free institutions. 

Mr. President, I have only two or three more minutes left, 
but before I close I want to say that the things I have men- 
tioned here to-day involve a deep-laid Roman Catholic plan and 
a far-reaching and dangerous Roman Catholic scheme. God 
grant that every faithful American Protestant and every loyal 
American Jew may reconsecrate themselves to the service of 
protecting and safeguarding our free institutions against all 
“enemies,” both “ foreign” and “ domestic,” and of holding the 
Government of the United States true to the purpose of its 
creation. 

The public school, free speech, free press, civil above military 
authority, religious freedom, the separation of church and state, 
and the right to protect patriotic American citizens against an 
influx of undesirable foreigners—these are the seven fixed stars 
in the firmament of American freedom, and God forbid that we 
shall ever prove recreant in our obligations to protect and pre- 
serve them. 

Mr. President, I shall have the newspaper articles and edi- 
torials referred to and the letters mentioned appear in the 
Recorp immediately following the close of my speech. 

{From The Protestant, Washington, D. C., February, 1927] 
SENATOR HEFLIN’S GREAT SPEECH 


Not in 70 years has either House of Congress heard on its floor a 
declaration touching the vitals of the papal issue in domestic and 
international politics so clear and courageous as that delivered in the 
Senate January 14 by Senator J. THomas HEFLIN, of Alabama, 

This magazine has not always been able to approve the entire official 
record of Mr. HeEFLIN as a Member of Congress nor as a Senator; but 
the great address delivered by him on the date mentioned demonstrates 
that, regardless of his past attitude, his eyes are now wide open, his 
vision clear, and his heart right on the papal issue in its relation to 
the United States and Mexico and Nicaragua. 

That address makes him the logical man with whom to defeat the 
presidential ambition of the wet Roman Catholic Governor of New 
York. The Democracy of the Nation, especially of the South and West, 
should immediately mass its strength for his nomination. His speech 
is an immortal utterance and definitely commits him on the most vital 
and transcendent political issue before America and the world. 

His nomination will instantly make that issue paramount in the next 
presidential election. It will force quick proposal and ratification of 
the antiforeign allegiance amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. So will it settle the papal question in this country finally and 
forever. Read and preserve his address, 





{From the Fellowship Forum] 
SPNATOR HEFLIN, PATRIOT AND HERO 


Fair-minded and truth-loving people of America owe a debt of gratl- 
tude to Senator J. THomMas Hertin, of Alabama, the only Member of 
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the American Senate who has dared to speak the whole truth about 
our relations with Mexico and about the conspiracy to engage this 
country in war with the Republic south of the Rio Grande. 

There have been other Senators, many of them, who have disagreed 
with our State Department's policy in dealing with Mexico and with 
Nicaragua, and have frankly said so. They have strongly and rightly 
criticized Mr, Kellogg and his policies, but they have not gone to the 
root of the trouble. They have not told of the Roman Catholic con- 
spiracy te plunge us into war with Mexico. Only Senator Heriin has 
had the conscience and the courage, physical and political, to do that. 
Other Senators have denounced in a general way what has been going 
on, but they dodged or used weasel words when they came to discussing 
the real heart of the difficulty. 

It was Senator Heriin alone who had the courage to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD the damning resolution of the Supreme Council 
of the Knights of Columbus which demanded an end to our policy 
of “ watchful waiting" with reference te Mexico—and an end to “ watch- 
ful waiting,” of course, meant resource to the only alternative, inter- 
vention. Because he had the political and the physical courage to put 
the country on notice about what has been going on, Senator Hpriin 
has been denounced as no other Senator within the present generation. 
It had been a long time, if it ever occurred before, when an American 
Senator had the nerve to stand in the Senate Chamber and tell the 
truth about the papal conspiracy. Of course, the papists were beside 
themselves with anger. Of course, papal papers all over the country 
arose to the attack. Puppet Roman Catholic editors dipped their pens 
in venom and what they said about the Alabama Senator has almost 
scorched the paper on which it has been written, It was to be expected 
that such would happen. It has neither surprised nor stopped Senator 
HEFLIN, not only because he has shown himself unafraid, but also be- 
cause there is a brighter side, 

Through the mails and over the telegraph wires there have come to 
Senator HEFLin literally thousands of messages and letters congratu- 
lating him for the service he is rendering and commending him for his 
fearless Americanism. Ninety per cent of the American people are 
Protestants and patriots. They would not approve a war with Mexico 
at the behest of a Protestant church. Certainly they aren’t going to 
approve of war for a church that wishes to restore the rule of super- 
stition and ruin it exerted for so long in that country. If Senator 
HEFLIN and a few other courageous Americans, in press, pulpit, and 
faculty didn’t have the courage he is displaying and tell the truth, 
there isn’t much doubt but that the Knights of Columbus and the other 
Roman Catholic conspirators would bring about intervention in Mexico, 
and that would mean war, an unjustified and an unholy war. 

Senator Heriin and the others outside Congress who have dared to 
speak out have placed their country under eternal obligations to them, 
That service will be remembered when the last of the snarling pack 
now at his heels has forever ceased to yap. 





{From People’s Forum of Ohio State Journal] 


Senator Herwin, of Alabama, should be voted a gold medal for giving 
American people the real cause for our present strained relations with 
the countries below the Rio Grande. Of course, the Senator’s intoler- 
ance (?) has placed him in a very precarious situation, and anything 
may happen to him from ostracism to murder. But it is good to know 
that we have at least one Senator who has the courage to ignore the 
senseless and hypocritical cry of intolerance and openly denounce those 


who are scheming to force this country into war. 
+ + + . o + 





{From the Tribune, Turner, Oreg.] 

United States Senator J. THomas HEFLIN has been coming out 
strong in opposition to armed intervention in Mexico. He hews to the 
line and lets the chips fall where they may. He has not, hesitated to 
place the blame where he thinks it ought to be placed. We admire him 
for speaking his convictions. We, the citizens, do not want armed 
intervention in Mexico. It is not necessary. It is our place to take a 
friendly interest in our sister Republic and help her solve her difficul- 
ties in a sane and friendly manner. The administration and the State 
Department seem bound to continue the policy of armed intervention in 
Mexico and Central America. 


{From the Columbus Ledger, February 20, 1927) 
Onrator oF OLD SouTH; Fiays Great Fors AND SMALL 
By Rodney Dutcher 


WASHINGTON, February, 1927.—Meet J. Thomas Hertin, of LaFay- 
eite, Ala. 

As has every man in public life, Hmriin has his friends and his foes. 
His friends regard him as a valiant crusader—one with a flaming 
sword. His enemies ridicule him as a purveyor of nonsensical bom- 
bast—sincere, maybe, but deluded. 

Whichever valuation of HerLin as a statesman be correct, he witb- 
out question is one of the Senate’s hardest workers, wields a voice 
that is golden, and steps into any breach with a most explosive courage. 
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When he gets started, he isn’t to be stopped until he runs down. 

In appearance, HzFLIn is the typical Senator in every respect, as 
the typical Senator is pictured in the popular mind. Every first-time 
visitor, gazing down upon the Senate, wonders who’s the big fellow 
with the expansive white vest, the black frock coat, the black bow tie 
that measures eight inches from bow te stern, and the long black 
eyeglass ribbon. 

There is no other like him. 

No other Senator bears him even the faintest resemblance. He is 
unique. When you see him with his big, black 2-gallon hat, you have 
the picture complete, 

[IEFLIN as an orator is a survival of the old southern stump-speaking 
art at its best. His flowery verbiage and eloquence always draw an 
audience and entertain it immensely, even if they do not always drive 
it inte frenzy. His voice is hard to match. 

Are Fall and Doheny acquitted? Heriin howls at the judge, and 
conjures up an awful plot whose ramifications even include the murder 
of Jess Smith by the “ Ohio gang.” 

Do the Knights of Columbus offer a million dollars to help their 
brethren in Mexico? Then Heriin thunders of a diabolical Popish plot 
to drag us into war. 

Does an editor register disgust at Herttn for his explosions? Then 
that editor is a tool of Doheny, and Doheny will be around at his back 
door with a bag of gold that very evening. 

If you really want to make HEFLIN pipe down, stop writing to him. 
Her.in says he has received 2,000 letters since the first of the year 
congratulating him on his sensational speeches. I have seen the bas- 
kets of unopened mail in his office late of an afternoon and am not 
disposed to question his figures. 

The sincerity of this self-styled only champion of the people has been 
questioned, on the theory that no one could act and talk like HELIN 
does and still be sincere. But those who know Hugr.in best, admitting 
that he sometimes is absurd, assert that he means every word he says. 

One often hears in Washington the remark that Her.in is to be 
eommended for being the only man who has the nerve to rip the lid off 
certain situations. 

“There isn’t money enough to buy him and there isn’t force enough 
to shut him up,” they summarize. 

The doorman who lets him out at night says J. L. Thornton, 
Herwin’s secretary, is the hardest working man on the hill. HEFrLin 
himself is less burdened only because of Thornton's efficiency. 

Thornton, mighty proud of his boss, delights to tell of the time 
Her in, who is the Senate’s champion story teller, made Boran sit 
down and keep still when Borau was protesting the Senate’s self-voted 
salary increase, 

He is said to be a positive marvel in front of a crowd, 

It is asserted and it is denied that Huriin has presidential ambi- 
tions. Heriin is about to become Alabama’s senior Senator, and he 
must consider himself the logical heir to Alabama’s “ Twenty-four for 
Underwood,” which became so famous in the last Democratic national 
convention, 

But there is no need to end on a detractory note and one may well 
quote a pithy size up of the man attributed to Alice Longworth. 

“Tom,” said Alice, “ you've got the tongue of a demagogue. But 
you've got the backbone of a statesman.” 





{From the New Age Magazine, February, 1927] 

But a few days ago Senator J. THomMAS HEr.in, of Alabama, deliv- 
ered from the floor of the Senate a most candid and logical treatment of 
the situation leading up to the crisis, as previously outlined in this 
article. Mr. Her.in disregarded the ominous threats of those who 
would see this Nation embroiled in a bitter war with Mexico. He dared 
to charge the political ambuscades of those sons of the Roman Catholic 
Church who wear the senatorial toga. He dared political defeat for 
his fearless and outspoken tirades against the Knights of Columbus 
organization and its activities as directed at President Calles’s adminis- 
tration, 

* ©* © He delivered a scathing rebuke to those members of the 
newspaper profession who had purposely garbled and misquoted him. 

Mr. Heruin had “no ax to grind.” He spoke as an earnest Ameri- 
ean citizen and patriot. He deplored the factions that were endeavoring 
to force us into a ridiculous war with Mexico. He made no direct state- 
ment without furnishing conclusive proof as to the correctness of that 
statement. 

The grave crisis seems to have passed, diplomatic negotiations are 
being considered between the respective Governments, and in most like- 
lihood the various complex features of this international tangle will be 
amicably seitled by arbitration. 





SENATOR HEFLIN STIRS THE COUNTRY 

Senator J. Tuomas HeFuin, of Alabama, has made two or three 
speeches in the Senate that have stirred the blood of every true patriot 
in the country. He seems to be a man who is not afraid to speak the 
truth. Every Roman Catholic newspaper and magazine has yented its 
Spleen on this fearless patriot, He hag been accused of attempting to 
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stir up religious strife and of being intolerant and bigoted. As some 
writer said, “If it be intolerant to tell the truth, then he has been 
intolerant.” The thing that stirs the Roman Catholics ts the fact that 
he had moral courage enough to stand on the floor of the Senate and in 
a speech tell some of the things the Knights of Columbus ard the 
Roman hierarchy had been doing, which speech, of ceurse, appears fo 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. 

Among other things he said that the Roman hierarchy brought tre- 
mendous pressure to bear on President Wilson in 1916, just preceding 
the presidential election, to get him to make war on Mexico. When he 
refused they did all that lay in their power to defeat him. Some claim 
that if those Catholic war propagandists had had 10 days more they 
would have defeated Wilson. (The Good Citizen, Zarephath, N. J., 


| March, 1927.) 





On January 22 the Catholic News, of New York City, featured under 
a streanrer headline across its front page an effort to belittle the specific 
and definite allegations made by Senator Herrin that the Knights of 
Columbus took steps last sumurer at Philadetphia and publicly declared 
plans to raise a million dollars to foment strife between the United 
States and Mexico. This demonstrates how the Roman hierarchy and 
press winced under the charges made by the Alabama Senator and 
which have not been and can not be answered nor refuted. (The Prot- 
estant, Washington, D. C., March, 1927.) 


Let me read from another newspaper article: 

Senator HEFLIN, of Alabama, discovered and uncovered plot of Roman 
Catholic Knights of Columbus and Roman Catholic clergy to plunge the 
United States into war with Mexico. He read and discussed in the 
Senate the war-promoting resolution of the Knights of Colunrbus and 
showed that the resolution introduced in the House of Representatives 
preparing the way for war was introduced by a Roman Catholic Con- 
gressman from New York, Mr. Bortan. He showed that the unpub- 
lished testimony in the hearings on the Boylan resolution established 
the fact that nobody but Roman Catholics appeared to urge the passage 
of the resolution, and that the reason they gave for severing diplomatic 
relations with Mexico was “the persecution of Roman Catholics and 
efforts to destroy the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico.” He. charged 
that it was an attempt to use the United States Army to restore the 
Roman Catholic Church to power in Mexico. 


AN INTERESTING STATEMENT 


In July, 1898, I was invited as editor of the Roman Catholic paper, 
Il Vessillo, published in Cremona, Italy, to attend the congress of the 
Catholic press in Milan. After the public session I had a private audl- 
ence with Cardinal Ferrari, of Milan. In his conversation concerning 
the attitude and plans of the church, he stressed the point that he was 
not voicing his personal views but the attitude of the Vatican in politi 
eal matters. Among other things, Cardinal Ferrari said to me: 

“ What we fear most and consider as the greatest hindrance to our 
plan of world domination is Protestant England and Protestant Amer 
ica. These two great powers, combining their strength and their moral 
influence in the world, constitute an unsurpassable barrier to our 
onward march, but of the two we fear America more, for in that coun- 
try, along with the separation of church and state, the idea is predomi- 
nant that the state is superior to and independent of the church. We 
must gradually undermine England and America with the invasion of 
Monastic orders, which are the advance guard of Catholicism, and by 
establishing parochial schools, in which the supremacy of the church 
and Pope must constantly be taught. 

“It is also the aim of the Vatican to create wherever possible mis 
understandings and friction between England and America, so that 
their imperialistic interests may appear antagonistic. 

“ When we shall conquer America, we are sure to conquer the world. 
The time is not far distant’ when America wHl lead the world. The 
order is ‘to make America Catholic.’ To obtain this coveted resul 
geveral things are already in operation, among which is the Catholic 
colonization of the United States. The hierarchy of Italy, Ireland, 
Spain, and France is doing its utmost to encourage emigration of 
Roman Catholics to the United States and to direct them to the big 
cities, so that gradually the metropolitan cities may become deminantly 
Catholic. They are. 

“We are already able to see that New York, Chicago, and other 
centers of America are beginning to feel the Catholic power. I do not 
hesitate to prophesy that the day will come wken no political aspirant 
to office will dare to disobey the bidding of the church. I repeat, 
America will be ours, and with America the entire world. Then the 
Papacy will be the universal empire, and kings, presidents, and peeples 
will bow before the Pope and move like puppets in his hand.” 

(The above statement of Rev. Aristide Malinverni, of Garfield, N. J., 
@ cultured and scholarly man and a convert from Reman Catholicism, 
was printed in the Springficld (Mass.) Republican December 28, 1926.) 





Senator HEFLIN: 
Rome fears the light. Good work. 
T. F. CUMMINGS, 
641 Lerington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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First Baptist CuuRcH, 
Greensboro, Ala., February 19, 1927. 
Senator J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Her_in: I notice you are telling them at headquarters 
about the Catholic menace in America. Go to it! The South is with 
you in this fight. Of course, they will try to belittle the revelations 
made and make it appear that you are crying “ Wolf! Wolf! when there 
is no wolf.” But many of us know the “ wolf” is here already within 
our midst, and he is doing everything within his power to capture 
America and destroy American institutions. Go on; “ tell it to them!” 
You may expect the subsidized Catholic press and a spineless repre- 
sentation who cares more for popularity than principle to fight you. 
But your cause is just, and the Lord God of Nations, the prompter 
of every champion for righteousness, and the defender of every just 
and holy cause is with you, 

“ Thou, O son of man, I have set thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel: if the watchman see the sword come, and blow not the 
trumpet, and the people be not warned; and the sword come and take 
any person * * * away, his blood will I require at the watchman’s 
hand. Then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet, and taketh 
not warning, if the sword come and take him away, his blood shall be 
upon his own head.” Ezekiel xxxiii, 7, 4, 4. 

Yours for America and American institutions, as against all foreign 
aggress:on, 

Most cordially yours, 
Wm. F. Price, Pastor. 


WILSON, OKLA., January 30, 1927, 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Stir: I note in the daily papers where you are exposing the 
Knights of Columbus in their effort to embroil the United States in 
trouble with Mexico. In my opinion the Knights of Columbus organiza- 
tion has about as much place in our Government, so far as the real 
spirit on which our Government is founded, as an organization of 
“ Reds” from Russia. 

You have never heard of me, and may never do so again, yet I de- 
sired to let you know that my heart is with you in the fight you are 
making. We need more of such men as you and Representative UpsHaw, 
from Georgia. 

In striking the Knights of Columbus for their nefarious work against 
the best interests of our country you are voicing the feelings of some 
8,000,000 Baptists. * * * 

Sincerely, 
Kari H. Moors, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 


Pastor’s Stupy First CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Ponca City, Okla., February 21, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEPLiInN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Kindly accept my congratulations for the statesman- 
like way in which you handled the Catholic war propaganda which is 
being carried into our United States Senate. It proves you to be a 
man of courage, a patriot, and a statesman of foresight. 

The writer read in the papers about the million-dollar slush fund to 
be raised by the Knights of Columbus and foresaw what was coming. 
To say the least, you have opened the eyes of the American public to 
the dangers threatening. May you not weary in well-doing! What if 
you do fall heir to aspersions of certain un-American groups? I be- 
lieve I stand in position to know that the great majority of American 
citizens are squarely behind you and will revere you for your faith- 
fulness as their servant. 

Sincerely in the cause, ARTHUR Brooks, Pastor, 


CUMBERLAND, MbD., February 3, 1927. 
Senator J. THomMaAs HEPFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have read your speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp where you told the Senate that threats are being made against 
your life. I am a law-abiding citizen and do not believe in violence, 
but if the Knights of Columbus should do you serious bodily harm, or 
take your life, I pledge you my word of honor that some of them and 
their priests will pay dearly for it. If they should do such a cowardly 
thing and get away with it no “American” Senator in the future would 
ever have the courage to lift his voice again against the Knights of 
Columbus no matter what they might do against this Government. 

I have talked with a number of other men, real Americans, who feel 
as I do. You are right and you are doing what you ought to do to 
keep us out of war with Mexico, and if the Knights of Columbus, with 
their .ecret attachments to a foreign power, namely, the Pope of Rome, 
resort to foul means to put a real “American” Senator out of their 
way for doing his duty to his country, many a one of them and some 
ef their “ higher-ups"’ in politics will pay for it with their lives. 
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Senator, you are making a brave fight and a great fight, and every 
true American owes you a debt of gratitude. Keep up the good work. 
Be on your guard always against the enemy, “the insidious power.” 
Continue your firm stand. You have done more than any other man 
to expose and break up the conspiracy of the Knights of Columbus to 
get us into war with Mexico. God bless you and guide you and protect 
you in the great work you are doing. 

With all good wishes, I am, very truly 





[Telegram] 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., February 1, 1927. 
Senator J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that the most glorious sport in the 
world is a fight for the right. You must have that viewpoint in the 
courageous and upstanding fight you are now making for our Prot- 
estant Nation, 

To my mind, you have rendered a tremendous service for all of us. 

Keep up your good work. The people you are discussing have dropped 
their arrogant, aggressive attitude and are defending their position. 

Congratulations, Senator, and may God bless you and watch over you. 

Galt 8S. Carrer, 


se 


GALENA, ILL., February 3, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator HEFLIN: I am writing to tell you how proud I was 
when I read your speech in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 18th of 
January. 

I had almost given up hope that we would ever again have a man 
to defend us so nobly as you did that day. I always watch the Recorp 
for anything Senator Heriin has to debate. I know it is something 
for the good of the American people. 

I hope your fight for the Mexican people will be successful, and pray 
every day that God will take care of you. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH KOPLBAUER. 





419 West ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH STREET, 
New York City, January 2%, 1927. 
Senator HEFLin, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I have read with great interest your splendid and 
worthy work in endeavoring to protect our country from being a cats- 
paw of the Roman Catholic organization in its effort to involve us in 
controversy with Mexico. Yours is not an easy task, but a glorious one, 
when one realizes that half of the populace of the United States are 
still asleep to the great menace in our midst. I believe, as you do, it 
is not a time to mince words; we have too long done just that, being 
mesmerized in the thought that the Roman organization was a thing too 
high and holy to be attacked. 

I, as a Christian Scientist, know well the methods they are using to 
destroy, not only physically but mentally. We, as Scientists, are work- 
ing constantly for your protection, as well as all others who have put 
on the armor of truth to combat the evil in our ranks, masquerading 
under the cloak of religion. Truth must prevail, and God will protect 
you in all your ways. The first verse of the ninety-first Psalm fulfills 
that promise. God will give you strength and courage to carry on this 
glorious warfare. We are in the battle and must fight for our freedom. 

Yours very truly, 
MarcaArer R. SPEIDED. 


SToNE ROAp, 
Keansburg, N. J., January 29, 1927. 


Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, M. C., 
Executive Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Believing through the divine wisdom of Almighty God you 
have been placed upon the floor of the United States Senate, may you 
always be as honorable, fearless, and straightforward in the future as 
you have been in the past. Your utterances have been wonderful. May 
God give you strength, wisdony, and courage to carry on. 

Most respectfully yours, I. T. 8. U. B., 
FLorRENcR L. NEWMAN, 
Member of County Ezecutiwe Committee. 


Greenssoro, N. C., February 6, 1927. 


Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear HEFLIN: I address you thus because you are the embodiment of 
real Americanism—a friend and one beloved of the whole people. Your 
fearless stand for rights of the people put you at the head of the list as 
the outstanding American to-day. 
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The Republicans of yesterday, who hated your democracy, are to-day 
singing your praises. I hear it on every side, and I join in a big amen. 
Yours truly, 
T. A. Lyon, 


Perv, IND., January 31, 1927. 
lion. J. THOMAS HBSFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We are watching you with the greatest of interest out 
here in Indiana. : 

I am a Republican, in a Republican State, but would be pleased very 
much to have the “ great pleasure” some time of casting my vote for 
you to head our Nation. 

I have not heard one word of condemnation of your stand on the 
Knights of Columbus, but have heard much praise of your courage. 

All we want is for you just to keep going; you will be quoted long 
after you are dead, 

May God bless and keep you is my prayer. 

Yours very truly, 


T. J. Ewer. 


—— 


Derroir, Micu., February 12, 1927. 
lion, J. TuoMas HEPFLIN, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: It is indeed a great pleasure to read of your 
actions in the Senate of recent date, as I had about despaired of ever 
hearing a Senator who put his love of country and its composite 
citizenry ahead of everything else on earth. You are to be commended 
on your fearless action in not hesitating to censure from the floor all 
people singly or organized who are endeavoring to put any other pro- 
gram before your country than that of America first, last, and always. 

It is indeed with sincere feeling that we again have in the United 
States Senate one man who inherits of the patriotic zeal of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

As this is one of the great patriot’s birthday and the other following 
soon, I sincerely wish that we could have more men of your integrity 
and fearlessness to represent us in the United States Senate. * * * 

I know you have started a fight in the right direction and know you 
have raised bitter foes who will not hesitate to drive you from public 
life if possible to do so. Take courage and fight, as all people who 
love their country above all else are behind you to a man. Press 
on and may you be strong and valiant in your fight and in your love 
for America. I am sure God will crown your efforts with success. 

A reply to this will be very gratefully accepted. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. C. E. BENNETT, 
135065 Houghton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


—_— 


New HArtTFoRD, Mo., January 30, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: I am writing you these few lines to compliment and com- 
mend you for your noble and heroic stand recently in the Senate of 
the United States condemnatory of being drawn into war with Mexico 
by the howling of the Catholics. 

1 would to God there were many more of your conviction and courage, 
to the end that America might free herself from the pernicious in 
fluence of Catholicism. 

I don’t know your politics, but your talk in defense of America has 
the right ring to me, 

Yours sincerely, 


J. H. Morey. 


28 JACKSON STReet, 
Attleboro, Mass., February 11, 1927. 
lion. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: I wish to congratulate you on the way you dare come 
out and speak the truth in the Senate. Your service to these United 
States of America is valuable and a necessity. 

Some honest to God American had to make this stand or we would 
have soon become the United States of Rome, 

Much credit is due you, and I urge you to keep up the good work 
against the Knights of Columbus and the yellow press. America for 
Americans. 


Sincerely yours, Rurcus C, WATERMAN. 





Deer RIVER, MINN., February 10, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomAs HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Your fearless and patriotic stand in the present Mexican 
trouble inspires me to express my unqualified approval of your latest 
exposure of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and their vicious and dirty 
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schemes, perpetrated in open daylight, trying thereby to force ¢« 
country into war with Mexico. 

> . . . * > . 

I want to congratulate you, Mr. Senator, sincerely upon your 
patriotic stand for America. It must take great courage and wonder- 
ful manhood to get up on the floor of the United States Senate and 
attack so fearlessly, as you have done, the most sinister enemy of free 
institutions the world over. If it did not take courage to do so, you 
would not be left alone to fight the battle. But, remember, Mr. Sena- 
tor, the people watch mighty carefully and adore and leve champions 
of your caliber. 

May God Almighty bless you greatly is my prayer. 

I beg to remain, sir, respectfully yours, 
EHARD SANDGREN. 
BENTON HArBor, Micu., Feb: vary 21, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HBEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drag Str: Let me congratulate yeu on your recent arguments in 
the Senate for 100 per cent American principles. * * * 

I am thankful a few good fighters like yourself are left. * * * 
I feel the American people are fast being reduced to two classes, “ The 
skinners and the skinned,” the last in a great majerity. * * * 

Keep it up. The American people are with you on this Central Amer 
ican and Mexican issue. 

Yours truly, ROMAN I, JArvis, Sr. 
ASSUMPTION, ILL., February 7, 1927. 
Hon. J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I with scores of others in this section of the country, 
as well as most other parts, rejoice in the ncble and patriotic stand 
you have taken in the Mexican trouble which you stated was urged 
and propagated by the Knights of Columbus of America. Here’s hoping 
you success and honor for your great struggle for the masses of Amert- 
can people. 

Yours very respectfully, Wma. R. DeWo tr. 

foreKka, KaNns., February 5, 1927. 
Senator J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am mighty glad that there is one Senator in Washington 
who has “nerve” enough to come out in the open and tell the truth 
about matters in Mexico and Central America. There are a good 
many more in Kansas who are for you. I heard an old gentleman say 
“Tom HEFLIN is a man.” 

Personally, I know you are right about Mexico. I worked Mexicans 
for the Santa Fe Railway for several years, and my father for about 
15 years, and we both agree that it is the Catholic Church more 
than anything else. I’ve seen them work their graft among these 
ignorant people and God knows it is a shame. I say, “ Let Mexico 
alone, and let her work out her own problems.” Evidently they have 
a President with “ nerve” and “ backbone.” 

My hat is off to you, and my heart is with you. 


An admirer, Lewis McCLeLian, 





SHREVEPORT, La., February 7, 1927. 
Hon. J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Please count me among the many millions of American 
citizens whom you can depend upon to back up your stand on the 
Mexican religious controversy. 

Very sincerely yours, W. E. Bow tes, 
An American citizen, 


24 BLEACHERY STREET, 
Lowell, Mass., February 4, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENaTOR HEFLIN: This is to inform you that not only IT but a 
large number of real American people in this section of the country 
admire men of your type, which ts the type that Heaven would smile 
on and own. 

Thanks for exposing the Knights of Columbus and Frederick William 
Willensky. The daily newspapers would not publish your speech, but 
the Fellowship Forum did. 

The eyes of the country are on you at this moment, Senator Herrin, 
and thank God there are still some of the Nation's leaders who refuse 
to mix their Americanism with party allegiance. 

Thousands of Massachusetts Americans (Republicans afterwards) 
admire you for casting your lot with your country first, last, and 
always. Our prayers are that the Master will preserve you so that 
you may serve in the Senate for years to come. Our country needs yon. 

Wishing you continued success, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, Lessig L. DuKkesurne. 
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Senator J. THoMas HEFLIN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: We certainly appreciate the stand you have taken. We 
need a man like you for President. I know there are 3,000 men and 
women in Vermilion County that are with you heart and soul. 

Yours very truly, 


DANVILLE, ILL., February 4, 1927. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. STRAHL. 


— 


SHIPMAN, ILL., February 8, 1927. 
Hion, J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: It is with real pleasure, appreciation, and pride that I 
have read of the patriotic stand you have taken in the Senate on ques- 
tions of national importance, especially on the Mexican situation. 

At this time, when America has so many enemies within, and even 
some in official capacities who have apparently failed to get the vision 
of the danger that threatens our beloved country, it takes courage to 
stand up as you have done and tell the world what they should know. 

As a humble American citizen, I wish to commend you on the stand 
you are taking; and I know there are many others who feel as I do 
in this matter. I shall look forward with pleasure to reading your 
future speeches before the Senate, and trust that through your noble 
efforts other Senators will awaken and assist you in keeping America 
American. 

Sincerely, JoHN E. RANDLB. 


—— 


DANIELSON, CONN., February 8, 1927. 
Hon, J. THomas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to commend the attitude you have taken in your 
speeches to the Senate. It is lucky for America we have a Senator 
who has a mind of his own and the will power to express it. We have 
business men in my town who are so afraid of the Catholic Church 
that they do not dare to call their souls their own. 

I assure you that there are about four thousand 100 per cent Amer- 
icans in this county who indorse my sentiments. We are with you. 

Very truly yours, 
L. A. BrRaprorp. 
KEWANEE, ILL., February 8, 1927, 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator: As I am very much interested in the different talks 
made by you in Senate of recent dates, 1 can not help but write you 
my sincere appreciation of the stand that you are taking against the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, better known as the Knights of Columbus. 

Do not think, dear Senator, that the people are not with you. Your 
name is being heralded all over the United States as one man who 
speaks the truth, * * ®* 


Yours truly, DAVID MILLIGAN, 





DAVENPORT, IOWA, February 7, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I want to take this means of expressing my admira- 
tion for your fearless speech which took place in the Senate the 18th 
of last month. I wish we had a few more like you, so we would know 
the truth. I am sorry that I do not know you personally and am not 
able to shake your hand. 

I am sending you the best gift that life can give from the State 
where the West begins and the tall corn grows. 
Give them when you have a chance. 

Sincerely yours, 





CHARLES §S. HUvuBER, 
LINCOLN, ILL., February &, 1927. 
Hon, Senator J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Thank God for such men as you, Senator Heriin. I am 
glad we have such brave and courageous men in the Senate, and only 
wish that we had more there like you. 

I was just reading your speech you made about the Knights of 
Columbus and the truth of conditions as they exist, and I just want 
to drop you a line to thank you and to let you know I appreciate the 
stand that you take, and all I can say is, thank God; and I hope and 
pray that He will watch over and care for you. 


Yours truly, 
C. A. PHILLIPS. 
4047 NortH ASHLAND AVENUE, 
Chicago, Iill., February 7, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEFLIN, 


United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Mr. HEFLIN: Alabama is my native State. If you are acquainted 
with the Brocks, of Barbour County and Dothan, I feel sure you will 
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agree that I speak as one who is entirely American, for they are my 
mother’s family, a very old Alabama family. 

I have always felt proud of Alabama, and now my pride rises to its 
highest possible pitch, for my home State has produced the first United 
States Senator who has the courage to face the issue of real American- 
ism without an apology to anyone. 

You will be persecuted, my dear Senator, for your courageous stand. 
You have made enemies, But rest assured your enemies are the enemies 
of America, and the friends you have made are just the kind who will 
go the limit for you. Stick to the ship; be not discouraged. Truth 
will not down, and “ the truth will make us free.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. H. Moors. 


861 CORNELIA AVENUE, 
Chicago, IU., February 3, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Mr, HeEFLIN: I want to take this opportunity to commend you 
most highly on your patriotic and thoroughly American stand in con- 
nection with the Mexican situation. 

That the Knights of Columbus should embroil us in a war with 
Mexico for the purpose of aiding the Roman Catholic Church is atro- 
cious. Thank God we have at least one Senator who is not afraid to 
call a spade a spade. 

I am a Republican—you are a Democrat—but we are both Ameri- 
cans. I believe in voting for the best men always, and do not hesitate 
to vote for good Democrats. 

Congratulations again, Senator Heriin, and be assured that thou- 
sands of Americans in Chicago indorse your stand. 

Respectfully, 
CLayTon I. KanaeGy. 


Stpney, NEsBR., February, 1927. 
Senator H#FLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We have been reading of your great effort to bring 
before the Senate and the people the truth about the Mexican situation 
as it really is. We, as American citizens, are putting every faith in 
you, and feel sure you will continue to keep things going on the right 
track. 

We people of western Nebraska stand for every move you make, and 
say to you, “ Keep the good work up, and don’t quit until you've run 
them in the hole and smoked them to the finish.” 

Yours for continued Americanism, 
Mr, and Mrs. C. L. WALrsrs. 





ROSWELL, N. MEX., January 29, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, Herwin: In all probability you have never even heard of 
me. However, I know of and have both seen and heard of you. * * * 
I have watched your career with intense interest, and have especially 
appreciated your stand with reference to a clean life for those in 
authority as well as a clean government, and also your fearless, out- 
spoken stand with reference to our country’s late dealings with the 
Latin Republics to our south. The world may never know what debt 
it owes to you and Senator Boran. * * * 

I came to this State from the University of Alabama, where I com- 
pleted my law course in 1917. My wife and four children were born 
in that State, and, of course, we feel like that is “home.” That is 
probably one reason for my having watched your career with so much 
interest. 

Very sincerely yours, 
O. E. Litter. 
CanTON, OHIO, January 22, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAsS HEPFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to commend you on your wonderful work in 
the Senate. It deserves the praise of every Protestant American. We 
are thankful for having at least one American in our Senate to take 
the side of real Americanism and to have backbone enough to tell the 
truth. 

Wishing you the best of results in your most worthy work, I am, 

Your friend and backer, 
R. E. HocKENBerRRY, 
616 Patterson Avenue SW. 
Seconp METHODIST CHURCH, 
Dubois, Pa., January 28, 1927. 
Hon. Senator Hgriin, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CountTRYMAN: With profound interest I have kept in touch 

with you through the medium of the press. * * * I take this lib- 
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erty to inform you that the consensus of opinion agree with you in this 
part of Pennsylvania. I am praying that you may be used of God to 
bring the truth before the people. 
Sincerely, 
H. A. Sitvis, Pastor. 


ROSELLE Pakek, N. J., January 31, 1927. 


Senator J. THOMAS HBEFItN. 

Dear Sin: It is with pleasure that I am able to write to one man in 
the Senate who is not afraid to tell where he stands on questions of 
vital importance that come before the body of which you are a part. 
Keep up the good work, and may God give you courage to stand and 
battle the foe who are against American ideals and principles and help 
close the doors against those without and those within who are not 
willing to abide by the laws of this great Republic. 

God bless and keep you to perform the task before you. 

Yours in unfailing bond, 
WARREN CRATER, 
458 Colonial Road, Roselle Park, N. J. 





St. Louis, Mo., January 28, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a regular meeting held by William McKinley Council, 
No. 18, Junior Order United American Mechanics, on the 28th instant, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas we as American citizens and members of the greatest patri- 
otic society in America, known as the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, do hereby indorse your noble and patriotic stand as regards 
the activities of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Mexico; and be it 

“Resolved, That we believe you have awakened the slumbering Ameri- 
cans from their icthargy to a realization that they should at all tinres 
follow your example as a true-blue, patriotic American, fearless at all 
times in the performance of their duties as American citizens.” 

Keep up the good work. We are with you 400,000 strong. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. H. E1cnor, Acting Councilor. 
Rost. J. Fritz, Recording Secretary. 





148 West THIRD AVENUB, 
Roselle, N. J., January 30, 1927. 
United States Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Accept my thanks and appreciation for the fight you are 
putting on for America and all the principles we stand for. 
Yhank God for your spirit in defying those who dare to tear down 
our ideals. 
1 am trying to follow closely all that is going on and all my friends 
are solidly behind you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Errig Spay. 


JANUARY 29, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR AND FRIEND: Some one has said “Appreciation 
unexpressed loses half its value.” I am pausing a moment to write this 
“line” to say to you that I have followed you in your public career 
with interest since our boyhood days together in Alabama. As a gen- 
eral thing I've always approved all of your sayings and doings in the 
Senate. tut at this particular time, when the Knights of Columbus 
are attempting to laugh you off the stage of action and the Catholic- 
controlled press is trying to silence you with ridicule, I just wanted 
you to know that at least one of your old friends of other days is 
with you “ heart and soul,” and I say, “ More strength to you,” and, 
if it is possible, but I rather doubt if it is, more sharpness and cutting 
power to your tongue. In my opinion you are hitting the keynote 
of the greatest menace to this country of ours to-day. 

Best wishes for success of your efforts, and with kind personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Yours very truly, J. W. MANNING, 


ARDMORE, PA., February 11, 1927. 
Hon, THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I have been reviewing very closely your attacks on 
the Roman hierarchy for its concealed attempts to throw this great 
country of ours into conflict with Mexico, a country which is fighting 
for greater freedom than ever our forefathers had to fight for, and that 
is the freedom of the soul, and I wish to commend you for your un- 
flinching courage and patriotism which undoubtedly has made the 
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enemy of freedom of the soul sorely afraid. You have made many 
sleeping Americans awake. 
I only wish that I lived in the State from which you have been sent 
so often, that I, too, might cast a vote for you. 
Sincerely, 
Grorce E. BAKER. 


-_— 


Ev Dorapo, Kans., February 1, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Heriin: Please bear with me for my second infringe- 
ment upon your valuable time. I have just finished reading your speech 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 28, and could not refrain 
from again sending you a word of encouragement to continue in the 
great fight you are making to keep our country out of war with 
Mexico. 

I am sorry more Senators do not come to your rescue, for I am sure 
there are many of them that see the light as you see it. I suppose, 
though, they have not the courage to speak their minds as you have 
spoken. 

The time is coming when we will have the opportunity of electing 
you to the highest office our country has to offer to one of its citizens. 

Yours very truly, 
J. D. Mesick, M. D. 
NEOSHO, MO., January 30, 1927. 
Senator HEEgLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: We want to thank you very much for the stand 
you have taken in Congress on the Mexican question. The people are 
not ignorant as to who is to blame. I hope you will keep it up. There 
are a lot of people in this neck of the woods that are with you. 

The administration is losing ground. 

The majority of the people admire the man who has the courage of 
his convictions. 

Very truly yours for the Old Flag and a clean Government, 
A. F. POWBLL, 
Neosho, Mo., Route 3. 
612 Secvrities BUILDING, 
Omaha, Nebr., January 29, 1927. 
Hon. Senator HEFLin, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: To show my heartfelt appreciation of the stand you 
have taken so fearlessly in the Mexican situation, I am thus writing 
you to commend you for your speech made recently in Congress. There 
are many of us who know, as you no doubt have reason to know, that 
think as you do. We are thankful that there are men such as yourself 
in Washington who are willing to fight for the right and who are 
opposed to involving our country in a war with Mexico or any other 
country, for that matter, when it is none of our affair. 

Wishing you continued success and trusting that God will give you 
the strength and guidance to keep up the battle for real Americanism, 
I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, L. N. Bunce. 
Kansas City, Mo., January 29, 1927. 
Senator J. T. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Heriin: I have been reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps and following your speeches and effort on behalf of the Mexi- 
can situation. Those that stand for the truth always have a cross to 
bear, but I am sure the majority of the people are back of you in this 
fight, regardless of how much certain Senators try to “laugh it off.” 
If nothing more is accomplished than the publicity that this is getting, 
a great thing will have been done, as so many people are sound asleep 
on the situation. 

Wishing you every success, 

Very truly yours, THos. H. Lamps. 
--_- 
426 WesT FortTy-FirtH Street, 
New York City, January 31, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Allow me to cordially thank you for the stand you have 
taken on the Mexican question. 

We need more men of your character who are not afraid to speak 
the truth. I feel proud to be one of the number from New York State 
to “back you up” in this Mexican affair. 

The Roman Catholic Church is an immense business corporation, 
headed by the Pope. 

May God bless you, give you strength and wisdom in your battle 
against this greedy pagan organization. 


Fraternally yours, Epwarp F, WaRkNKEN. 
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Senator J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: You have a gocd many friends here in this city who would 
like to shake your hand and congratulate you on the stand you have 
taken regarding Mexico and the Knights of Columbus. I have had a 
number speak to me characterizing you as a clean-cut American. So, 
Senator HEFLiN, be assured that you have a host of friends who are 
ready to show their patriotism as Americans. 

Wishing you all the good things, 

Truly yours, 


WATERVILLE, ME., January 29, 1927. 


J. A. STEWART. 
Sse 


VIRGINIA, MINN., January 29, 1927. 
Hon, Senator HEFLin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Stk: We have been watching with pleasure your stand on the 
Mexican question and hope that you do not weaken in your attitude, as 
you are expressing the feelings of 90,000,000 real Americans from coast 
to coast. 

* * + * * 7 . 
We wish to take this opportunity of congratulating you upon your 
stand, and may you never falter. 
Respectfully yours, 
JoHN E,. WESTERLUND, 
W. N. HASKING, 


235 CENTRAL AVBENURB, 
East Providence, R. I., January 29, 1927. 
Hon, Senator HErLin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is a great pleasure to read in the papers of the stand 
you took in the Senate the other day in regard to the Mexican question. 

No finer service could be contributed to our country and to the 
cause of peace and Christianity throughout the world. 

Yours in V. L. & P., 
R. Burron, 
609 SHERIDAN Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., January 2%, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: Having heard your wonderful speech of this afternoon I 
wish to commend you on your attitude on this momeutous question 
and on your fine, fearless Americanism, 

I only wish there were more real Americans like you in the high 
offices of this Natien. 

May God bless you and protect you and give you strength to carry 
on the fight that this country may be ruled by its people and not by 
the Pope of Rome. 

Keep up the good work; we're with you. 

Yours sincerely, JUAN RENFRO. 


145 West Firty-Firrn Street, 
New York, January 30, 1927. 

My Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: Hundreds of thousands of inarticulate 
Americans are heartened by your courageous stand against the attempted 
usurpation of power by the Roman Catholics of America. 

Many gf us are keenly alive to the menace and danger threatening 
our country, but greater numbers are in ignorance or will not believe 
the evidences that are everywhere about them. 

7 ~ e . +. + . 

I am of the family of Betsey Ross, who gave our beautiful flag to the 
country. Every fiber of my being is dedicated to loyalty and the pro- 
tection of America. 

To you, our defender, L send greetings, and know you will not be 
intimidated. 

Most cordiaily yours, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH M. DICKINSON. 


[Telegram] 


COLUMBIA, TENN., January 29, 1927, 
Senator Heriin, of Alabama, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

On with the fight, Senator. The Southland is tired of toe-kissing 
politicians. Let Roman Catholics and Wall Street fight their own battles 
in Mexico. 

J. W. DEMENT, Minister, 


{Night letter] 
LINCOLN, Nesr., January 29, 1927, 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The people of this State are watching with much interest your splen- 
did fight against those who would embroil the United States in war 
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with Mexico. Am glad to know that we have one United States Sena- 
tor who has the courage to disclose the efforts of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. The speeches by your opponents as reported in CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD reveal very plainly what they are trying to do, but I notice 
you have held them to the real issue in spite of all their maneuvers, A 
Knights of Columbus lecturer recently toured this State telling of the 
horrible crimes committed by Calles followers. Thousands of people in 
Nebraska are absolutely in sympathy with you in your commendable 
stand, 


J. W. Reep. 


16 EXCHANGE Pacer, 
New York, January 29. 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEPtin, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am only one of the many who are listening to your 
patriotic efforts in the United States Senate along the line of American 
freedom. We need more of this. It requires real patriotism and a 
brave heart to tackle this particular subject. All the people need to 
know is the truth, what is going on, what is being done, and by 
whom, 

In my opinion there is no question of doubt that the Knights of 
Columbus is purely a political organization inside the church working 
day and night to further the Roman Catholic political aims and efforts. 
This particular church has been in politics always, and apparently 
always will be. In the countries where they have operated and con- 
trolled the people for years and years the people are ignorant and 
medieval in many cases and progress of the kind we believe in is slow. 
We need a real, honest Christian attitude, and this particular organiza- 
tion has no such attitude toward others who are not of their kind. 

Permit me to congratulate you and assure you that all good Ameri- 
eans are with you and behind you. I only wish that we were better 
organized to combat the organized effort on the other side, 

With kind regards and admiration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. E. Barstow. Jr. 


OweENsBOoRO, KyY., January 28, 1927. 
United States Senator Her.in, of Alabama, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonorepD Sir: In the sincere belief that a United States Senator 
who has the courage to stand up and voice the sentiments expressed by 
you in the debate on the Mexican situation in the United States Senate 
is worthy of the support and commendation of every man and woman 
voter in the United States of America who has its interests in mind 
and who believe in the words and spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, permit me to express my heartfelt appreciation of your manly 
and true American stand against the opponents of true liberty, tolera- 
tion, and the administration of the internal affairs of the Mexican 
Republic. 

For many years I have observed the concerted action of this foreign 
and un-American organization to force its will and its ways upon the 
American people. Its continued encroachment in the affairs of the 
Government of the States and of the United States surely is a menace 
to our institutions and it behooves all who love the peace and tran- 
quillity of these United States to beware of its seductive teachings. 

To read the demands and the resolutions of this organization and to 
see in the public press, the theater, and on the silver screen the 
subtle propaganda that is being put forth at its behest makes the 
blood boil in my veins. 

Owing to the suppression of your remarks in the Senate of the 
United States by the Associated Press, I respectfully request that you 
favor me with copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD which contain 
your words on the Mexican question. 

Again thanking you for your manly stand against the massed oppo- 
sition and assuring you of my moral support, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THos. C. MORGAN. 
JACKSON, MiIss., January 29, 1927. 
Senator THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: It really makes life more worth while to read in the 
press the report of the stand that you have taken on the floor of the 
United States Senate in regard to Knights of Columbus efforts to 
plunge our country into war with Mexico on account of something that 
is none of our business and about which we are not concerned. 

It makes our blood boil to bear that those who have no sympathy 
with our American institutions threaten’ the life of such men as you, 
who have the temerity to defy the power at Rome. I glory in you and 
would to God that we had more men like you who had the manhood 
to speak out in high places. 

I want you to know that thousands in Mississippi are with and 
squarely behind you and all such men, We are proud of you and 
I am writing our 


want you and the people of Alabama to know it. 
Senater from Mississippi along these lines. * * © 
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I have heard many prominent men of our city express themselves, 
and they have expressed their intentions to write you and offer their 
hearty approval of your actions. 

I have never written a United States Senator before in my life 
about any matter, assuming that they were better fitted to take care 
of matters of state than we laymen, and I want you to take this in the 
spirit that it is written in. I wanted you to know that you have our 
hearty support, and we feel proud that some one has the nerve to 
place the mailed fist on ;them and check their unopposed march, as 
they have far more than they are entitled to in the elective and 
appointive offices. 

With very best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 


J. H. Fewest. 


—_— 


CANTON, OHIO, January 29, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sire: I am writing to commend you on your wonderful work 
in the Senate. It deserves the praises of every Protestant Ameri- 
cam, .* ,@ * 

Wishing you the best of results in your most worthy work, I am, 

Your friend and backer, 
J. W. BLACKBURN. 
MUNCIB, IND. January 29, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. CO. 

DeaR SENATOR: I have just had the pleasure of reading in a copy of 
the New Menace an article regarding your battle over the Mexican 
situation. I am, indeed, glad that we have at least one Senator who is 
not afraid to tell the truth and to fight for the truth. * * * 

You know that millions of Americans think the same way and would 
compliment you upon your manly stand if they only knew the facts in 
the case. My family consists of eight members, and we all thank God 
we still have men like you to lead us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES MACFATRIDGE. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., January 28, 1927. 
THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Kinp Sir: I can not refrain from writing you, although a stranger 
to me, but I do like the way you tell it to them. You give them the 
truth in regard to the Mexican situation, the only man in the Senate 
to stand for the people. We need more men like you to stand for the 
truth and let the people know what is going on at the Capitol. Please 
give me a word as a friend, and oblige, 

Yours for the truth, 


Ilon 


Jon J. Pyatr, 
Route 4, Box 245, Springfield, Mo. 





R. F. D. 1, FALLS CHURCH, VA., January 29, 1927, 
Senator J, THoMas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I want to add my congratulations to the thousands 
that you are receiving for your courageous stand against the designs 
of the Knights of Columbus and the Roman Catholic Church to domi- 
nate our Government. 

I want to direct your attention to the following: 

Eighteen per cent of the population (the Roman Catholics) 
65 per cent of the Government positions. 

Our Army officers are trained at West Point, our Navy officers at 
Annapolis, but our State Department consular officers are mostly 
trained at the Foreign Service School of the Jesuit Georgetown College. 

I understand that of the President’s Secret Service guard the most 
of them are Roman Catholics and Knights of Columbus. Would not 
that be fine protection for a real Protestant President? 

Sincerely yours, 


hold 


L. F. Moore. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONTGOMERY, 
Wetumpka, Ala., February 28, 1927. 
Senator J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: I am writing you to let you know how well I indorse 
your stand you have taken in the Senate. It seems that you are the 
only Senator that has taken a stand for the American people's rights. 
I hope you have just got started with your fight for our rights, I 
Say go to it with ail your might. I am for you. 

No man appreciates a man more than I do who has grit and back- 
bone enough to stand up in the face of the enemy and tell them 
about it. 

The great issue to-day is, Will the American people surrender to the 
dictation of a foreign crown—the Pope—without any resistance and 
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humbly bow to him who sits on his throne on the banks of the Tiber? 
I for one am not willing to surrender to them without a fight. 

I am getting literature from the Knights of Columbus at New Haven 
in regard to their drive for money for their Mexican program. 

I hope you will keep up your fight to the end. 

I am, your very truly, 
W. G. WRLDEN, 
Member, Alabama House of Representatives. 


— 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., March 3, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEFLIN: 

I just have to write you another letter, after reading your last 
speech in the Senate, to let you know how good it makes me feel to 
have a Senator who is not afraid to tell the truth. My only regret is 
that I am not able to shake hands with you and tell you just how I 
feel, which can not be expressed on paper. 

Yours truly, 
MARTIN SMITH. 
PERRYVILLE, IND., February 5, 1927. 
Senator J. THomMas Her tin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Siz: I wish to take this opportunity to congratulate you upon 
your stand for pure Americanism, as we of the Middle West understand 
it. Keep up the fight. Hundreds in eastern Illinois and western In- 
diana are backing you to a man. 

Give the native-born American the truth and he will do the rest. 

Yours for true Americanism, 
D. Eart CLINGAN, 
Perryville, Ind., Route No. 1. 





Bowpon State CoOLiLecs, 
Bowdon, Ga., February 1, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator HEFLIN: I have just read your speech of January 
28 in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Let me welcome this opportunity 
of expressing my warm appreciation for the information which you 
have disclosed and for the very able stand that you have taken. 

I have a very kind feeling for all denominations, but I do not approve 
of any one particular denomination giving secret or open aid to any 
enemy of the United States nor in assisting a movement to overthrow 
a government which has been constitutionally established. I do not 
approve of the Knights of Columbus raising $1,000,000 in America for 
the purpose of bringing this country in conflict with the affairs of 


Mexico. Such a move ought not to be tolerated in any country, and I 
think that the Government of the United States should forbid such 
an action. 


I suppose that this matter has escaped the attention of many of 
the people of this country, and they should appreciate your courage and 
frankness in bringing the facts to light. I think that you have done 
your country a great service. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 


Henry B. SLAUGHTER. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA, OH10, February 7, 1927. 


| Hon. J. Tuomas Her iy, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to voice our appreciation of your courageous and 
heroic stand for true Americanism. The American people have anxiously 
waited for a man who would have the backbone to get up in the Halls of 
Congress and tell the truth as to the cause of our present troubles and 
who is patriot enough to defy the big oil interests and the smoothest 
organization that ever cursed the world. Mere party fealty amounts to 


little; at this crucial time we need men. Yes; patriots who can see 
the black clouds of danger that are hanging over our country. Go on, 
brother; and nray God watch over you is our prayer. 
JoHN D. Lona. 
Anna L, LONG. 
SLUEFIELD, Va., February 7, 1927. 


Senator J. THOMAS FEFLin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deaek Str: I have read the speech in the Fellowship Forum of Febru- 
ary 5, which you made in Senate on the Mexican situation, and I want 
to say that I am truly glad to see we have one American who is fearless 
and patriotic enough to tell the Roman Catholics what you told them. 
I hope other Senators wilt join in and make the same open fight for 
Americanism that you are making. 

Respectfully yours, 


R. C. ANDERSON. 
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7 EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., 
Madison County, February 5, 1927. 
Ilion. J. THomMas H®iFtin, 
United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE SENATOR: I have been reading with much interest your 
recent speech before Congress, and heartily commend your courageous 


stand against the attempt of the part of the Knights of Columbus to 
have this Nation declare war on Mexico; also bringing before the 
American people the truth regarding certain phases of our present rela- 
tions with Mexico. 


Very truly yours, Titus D. WILLIAMS, 
823 Kinghighway. 
MOouLTRIE, GA., January 30, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEPFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: Have just finished reading your exposure of the 
Knights of Columbus, ete. I am amazed at the contrast between your 
bold, manly, and patriotic stand as compared with that of a very 
prominent Senator whom I do not need to name—his chosen position 
as trimmer and papal apologist puts him into the open where real 
Americans will henceforth adjust whatever presidential aspirations he 
may have nursed in the past—his cake is all dough. Cowardice under 
these conditions makes his professed patriotism utterly contemptible. 

Senator Watson, of this State, shortly before his death, published to 
the world that the Knights of Columbus was a traitorous organization. 
Millions of us have long recognized that the Knights of Columbus are 
the standing army of the Roman Church, maintained as a government 
inside our Government, to control our Government. 

You will find, Senator, the firmer you stand your ground the stronger 
the people will support you. You have crossed the Rubicon, and there 
is no going back, and to prevent their threats against your life being 
carried out Protestants and all loyal Americans should get behind you 
in such force as will make them afraid. * * * 

This is a case in wh’ch we should “Lay on Macduff!” Congress 
should at once investigate to the utmost this organization, and if the 
law and the penalty is not sufficient it should be made so in a day. 
This organization convicts itself wholesale by its own conduct. 

Any such state of affairs is intolerable, and no loyal Americans will 
stand for it. The time has come now to put compromisers and 
traitors out of office. We all see now what we have in our midst, and 
if Congress does not act the people will. 

If the knights do not believe they will start more hades than they 
know what to do with, let them carry out their threats. 

Stand by your guns, Senator; they do not dare barm you. It is 
high time the people were waking up over the incredible rottenness 
and cowardice of the press. No paper I have seen gives more than a 
very meager report of this national shame and crime. 

It is well known that the Jesuits have a representative on the edi- 
torial staff of most all the prominent papers of the country. 

Courage to tell the truth in the face of strong opposition will make 
one greater than anything I know of. 

Thank God for one man in the United States Senate! 

Devotedly yours, 
C. H. JOHNSON, 





PALISADE, NEBR., February 17, 1927. 
Iion, Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The signers of this article offer our congratulations 
and assure you that we are entirely in accord with you in your fight 
to keep our country out of the mess in Mexico. We are glad, in the 
first place, to know a man of the caliber of President Calles is living 
in our generation ; we are proud of a man of your caliber in the Senate 
of these United States. We are writing our Nebraska Senators, the 
Honorable NorkIs and Howe, of our attitude in this affair, and urg- 
ing that they get behind you and help you in your fight, and may every 
State where a few loyal citizens still remain do the same in urging 
their own Senators to get behind you and help show this thing up in 
its true light. 

May you have the support of every American Senator at once, re- 
gardless of their politics. 

Assuring you that we are heartily in accord with your views on 
this matter and proud of you in your courage and loyalty, we are 


Humbly yours, R ~ a 
OYA . LARSON an 


TWENTY-TWO CITIZENS, 





210 West ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH STREET, 
New York, N. Y., January 29, 1927. 
Hon. T. HEFLIN, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sir: You are to be congratulated for putting a quietus on the 
belligerent activities of the Knights of Columbus. * * * 

It is a pleasure to read of your independence and courage in public 
life. 


Cordially yours, Herman NAaD.Ler, 
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Kansas City, Mo., January 28, 1997. 
Hon. TaHomas J. Herc, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Sin: [ am sure you have the backing of the right-thinking, 
true American people in your attitude regarding the Mexican situation, 
The purpose of the church is for the betterment of the people as a 


whole and not for the purpose of taking possession of our Government 
for sinister purposes. 


Respectfully yours, 
A. M. SILLs, 


2207 West MapIson Srreer, 
Chicago, Ill., January 29, 1927. 
Dear Senator Heriin: You are a patriot aad are th- only Senator 
that had the courage to tell the truth of the conspiracies that are - 
carried on now by the Roman Catholics. I believe I am one of millions 
in this country who rejoice at your stand. 
My prayer to God is that he may save you from any violence by the 
Pope’s emissaries because of your patriotic position. 
Very respectfully, 
T. C. Wenpe.u, 


UNION, NEBR., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraB_e Sir: I have read several sketches of your speech to the 
Senate in regard to the trouble in Latin America. 

Allow me to add my congratulations to the many that you probably 
already have, 

We certainly need men who will dare to think enough of their oath of 
office to do the things that you have been doing. 

I firmly believe that you have the support of the true, honest, think- 
ing Americans of the United States when you will dare to say the 
things that you said and take the stand that you have taken, notwith- 
standing the press battery that you are apt to get. 

Here is to you and your kind, 

Yours truly, Currton B. SMITH. 

NARBERTH, PA,, February 16, 1927. 

Hon. J. THomMAs HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I write to thank the Senator who has the courage to 
battle alone. Would to God there were more HEFLINs and less yellow 
streaks in our representatives of Protestantism, who carry on their 
shoulders the destiny of a nation. 

Brother, it may be God's will to make of you a martyr for your 
spoken truths, but, like Luther, your name will be in marble on the 
pages of history and millions won't forget the faithful Senator from 
Alabama. 

My earnest hope and prayer for you is that you may continue many 
years in the service of your country. 

Yours in the propagation of the truth. 


Sincerely, Lester E. Perers. 





{Telegram] 
Curcaco, ILL., February 16, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Allow me to congratulate you for your fine American- 
ism and for exposing the plot fostered by the Knights of Columbus to 
drive America into war against Mexico, 

Only a man of real courage and an American at heart would do that. 

As ever yours for America first, last, and always. 

F. I, PoLuarp. 





Derroit, MicH., February 14, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator: I am glad that once again we have a public official 
who will stake all for the cause of liberty and justice, as Patrick Henry, 
John Hancock, and other great patriots did. I am glad that I can tell 
you with pride that you have the American people of this State back 
ef you just as much as your own constituents. 

Very respectfully yours, 
AN ADMIRER, 


—_— 


Loocoorgs, IND., February 14, 1927. 


Senator J. Tuomas HEFLtin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish I could express my great admiration for the rare 
form of courage which you possess and which is so necessary in high 
places at this time. 

You are absolutely right, and, besides, you have the evidence to prove 
it to any man or woman with brains. 
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More than any other man you have caused the American people, and 
an administration which seems to have gotten into a sorry plight, to 
“stop, look, and listen.” I hope to have the privilege some time to 
meet you personally. * . 

Sincerely, an admirer, 


W. J. 8. Davis. 


os 


La GRANGE, ILL., February 2, 1927. 
Senator J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: At a recent meeting of our Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, mention was made by one of the leaders of the bold stand 
that you recently made in the Senate regarding the attitude of the 
Knights of Columbus in Mexican affairs. 

According to her suggestion we are writing this letter to express to 
you our thanks and commendation for the stand that you have taken | 
in this important issue. 

We remain, very truly yours, 
W. P. Foae. 
S. A. Foae. 
Box 482, ABILENE, TEx., January 29, 1927. 
J. Tuomas HEFLIn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hervin: I am a native diphnman, of Tuscaloosa County. 
* cs * = . 


I have always loved my native State, and with a host of lov ed ones 
of both my own and my wife, makes me take special note of many 
things transpiring there. And I am delighted to especially note your 
courage in showing your loyalty and patriotism for our country on the 
floor of the Senate, concerning the activities of Knights ef Columbus 
and Roman Catholics generally in Mexico and Nicaragua. A large 
majority of the people are with you and Senator Boran. You are 
both worth your weight a thousand times over in gold to this country. 


Hon, 





* * * J wish I was in Alabama to vote for you and work for you. 
With best wishes and regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
A. M. Roperrson. 
GREENOCK, PA., January 31, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate and thank you for the stand you 
are taking against * * * the Knights of Columbus. If they got 


their just dues they would all be deported to Rome. 

The world loves a man who is unafraid to express his opinion. I 
venture to say there are 80,000,000 Americans on your side, although 
many have not the backbone to say so, 

Keep up the fight, Don’t let the 
Mexico. 

President Calles is doing in Mexico what we ought to be doing in this 
ceuntry right now, or will have it to do sooner or later. 

Again many thanks, 

Respectfully, 


United States go to war with 


JOHN R. TWELE. 


ABERDEEN, MISs,, February 2, we. 


Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Care of Congress Hall, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Senator: I write to congratulate you most heartily for 
the brave and patriotic stand you have taken in regard to the Mexican 
situation, and I assure you that the true, patriotic, God-loving, God- 
serving Christian people who love their country and their flag applaud 
your patriotic stand and are behind you and will back you to the 
limit in your fight for the right against Romanism in all its hideous- 
The press, too, as you so righteously state, is under the rule 
and control of this Roman hierarchy, as anybody who reads the daily 
subsidized press can tell, 

I am glad to know that I live in an adjoining State to Alabama, 
who has the honor of having such a stalwart, patriotic, fearless repre- 
sentative in the Halls of Congress to represent them. I wish I could 
vote for you for the highest honor in the gift of the people, 

Continue to wage your fearless fight for the right, notwithstanding 
REED, COPELAND, et al., and feel assured that the millions of true 
Americans are behind you to the man, and at your call they will 
answer. Never doubt and never fear; we are with you. 

Praying God’s richest blessings upon you, and that you may live to 
continue your great and much-needed work for your country and your 
God, I am, 

Truly your friend and admirer, 


ness. 


CULLY C. McKINNpy. 





LANSING, MICH., February 4, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR HONORABLE Sir: I desire to extend to you my appreciation for 


your stand against the Knights of Columbus on the Senate floor in the 
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Mexican affair. Remember you shall have my prayers, as well as the 
prayers of my people in the church. 

It looks as though we were living in the closing of time before the 
coming of Christ. 


Trusting you will continue to take the right stand, 
Yours truly, 


I beg to remain, 


L. G. 


_—— 


Moore, Pastor, Evangelist. 


FLINT, MiIcH., January 20, 1927. 
Senator J. THoMaAs HEPFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir; “ Bully,” as Teddy would say. 

Stick to your feet. 

Your courage and truth may upset the hierarchy plans to force our 
land to put Mexico again under the heel of Romanism, not Christianity. 

Yours respectfully, 


CLARENCE W. A. HOWLAND. 





SPARROWS Point, MbD., February 16, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: I was reading your speech in press in the Fellowship 
Forum. 

I only wish we had more Senators like you. You are a 100 per 
cent American. You know a great many people don’t like to hear the 
truth about themselves. That's the way'with the Knights of Colum- 
bus, They have started the trouble in Mexico and they may start 
here. * ® ® 

I am a great believer in prayer and faith. I am praying every night 
for God to keep us out of war, and bless us as a Nation, and I pray 
that God’s blessing and protection will be with you, Senator. 

I am an American. I love my flag and believe in law and order 

I remain your faithful, 

LrewIis 


A. REDFORD, 


14373 PLAINVIEW AVENUE, 
Detroit, Mich., February 18, 1927 
Hon. J. THomas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
We, as true Americans, 


Dear SENATOR: wish to 


commend you on 
your recent speeches in the Senate exposing the Roman Catholic war 
propaganda, 
* * * * * . * 
Keep the good work up. 
We are behind you and doing all we can. 
Yours respe etfully, 
J. T. MorGan, 
ETHEL MorGAN, 
Fepeuary 10, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HeFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: In your splendid speech before the United States Senate 
on January 14 you made the following statement in your first 
paragraph : 

“Ours is the only Nation in all the earth whose highest judicial 


authority has declared it to be a Christian Nation.” 


Will you kindly indicate to me to what you there refer and, if 
possible, furnish me with a copy of the declaration in question? 

My writing to you in this instance, rather than to our Maryland 
State Senator, is because of your undoubted familiarity with the 
document or declaration to which reference was had. 

You are greatly to be complimented upon the speech to which I 
refer. It bespeaks soberly and masterfully ihe convictions of many 
earnest, cautious, and intensely patriotic people in this country. We, 
like you, take God to our conscience and allow no hierarchical domi- 


nation in the seat of deepest convictions. 

We are ready to support you heartily. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Rey. A. Brown CALDWELL, 

Walbrook Presbyterian Church, 


Baltimore, Md. 





KNIGHTS OF 
Cambridge, 


rHE Ku-KLux KLAN, 
Md., March 1, 1927. 
THOMAS HEPLIN, 

Washington, D. C. 
the undersigned organization, 


Senator J. 


Deak Sir: We, take this opportunity 


| te congratulate you on your fearless and patriotic stand in respect to 


i 


the Mexican situation and Nicaraguan question, 

Even as Christ, our criterion of character, was criticized and 
nounced as a preacher of false doctrines, so is every one who advo- 
cates the high and lofty ideals of Christian living, as are inculcated in 
our American Constitution. 

Thus, when Satan's darts at you are hurled, look ever to Jesus for 
renewed strength, and always feel that the great American organization, 


de- 
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the Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, are very ready to stand with you 
la the defense of the pure American principles you have championed. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHOPTANK KLAN, No. 5, 
Realm of Maryland, Invisible Empire, 
Knights of the Ku-Klur Klan, 
W. C. Porver, Kligrapp. 
411 FrerGuson BUILDING, 
Springfield, Il., February 2, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I feel that I must take this method to commend you 
for the courageous stand you have taken in the United States Senate 
against the attempt on the part of certain individuals and organiza- 
tions to have this Nation declare war on Mexico, and I want you to 


know that throughout the entire State of Illinois your truly American 
stand has made for you many scores of friends. 

I am not one of that type who is opposed to any form of religion, 
but I am one of that type who feels if our Nation were guarded in 


its entirety by men such as you, who hold our Americanism as a 
sacred heritage, that we, who are at home, would experience a new 
sense of peace and tranquillity. 
Please accept my thanks and commendations and believe me to be, 
Yours very truly, 
W. W. Moore, 


P. O. Box 133, 
Newburgh, N. Y., February 3, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Would you kindly send me your speeches of January 18 
and 28? I go to the library each day and read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, but I wish my numerous friends also to know what is going 
on. The newspapers give nothing. 

As to the few Senators that are against you in the Senate, I will say 
nothing sbout, as the voters will take care of them at the proper 
time, 

The truth has been suppressed for some time. 
man who is an American clear through. 

Keep up the good work, as the majority are with you. 

Truly yours, 


Thank God, you are a 


HaroLtp SHERMAN, 
“Honor is more than life.” 


TYRONE, Pa,, February 3, 1927. 


lion. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania and one who 
believes in upholding the Constitution and laws of this our great coun- 
try I am writing you to convey to you my sincere appreciation for 
your stand for things American, 

Your stand against getting this country into war with Mexico, as 
reported recently in the Fellowship Forum, is cheering indeed. How 
much we wish that every man in the legislative halls of this Nation 
had the backbone and courage to stand up and call a spade a spade. 

I assure you, Mr. HEFLIN, that you have the backing ef most of 
the patriotic people of this country, and pray that your tribe will in- 
crease greatly until our legislative halls will be filled with none but 
those who have the good of America at heart. 

I beg to remain, 


Very sincerely yours, Rev. J. W. Tyock. 





PHENIx CounciIL, No. 23, 
JUNIOR OrnDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
Phenigz City, Ala., February 23, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: Phenix Council, No. 23, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, has noted with much pleasure your action in calling the 
Senate’s attention to the hypocritical working of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Knights of Columbus with their $1,000,000 propaganda 
fund trying to involve this country into war with Mexico, and we want 
you to know that the crooked Romanized press with its false headings 
and colored stories does not fool the people any longer, thanks to our 
patriotic newspapers and magazine; therefore, Phenix Council, No, 23, 
Junior Oder United American Mechanics, has gone on record as approv- 
ing your great fight on the enemy of all free government, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and we want to assure you at this time that we are 
with you 100 per cent in all you have said and done in exposing the 
rottenness and crookedness of the present administration’s action 
toward Nicaragua and Mexico. 
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With best wishes for a long life that America may not be without a 
representative in her greatest of all law-making bodies, f am 
Fraternally yours, 
J. J. CANNACK, 
Assistant Recording Secretary, 
Phenizg Council, No. 23, Jr. O. U. A. M. 





Great BEND, Pa., February 1}, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEF.Lin, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We, an order of 150 men, wish to use this means 
= show our appreciation of the stand you took on the Mexican situa- 
tion. 

Our only regret is we haven't got more men in the Senate, with 
backbone enough te stand up and fight when our country is facing 
danger. 

This letter may be a little late, but it will show that all red-blooded 
Americans are back of you. 

Cordially yours, 


Eart LANE, Committee. 


BALTIMORE, February 19, 1927. 
Senator J. THomMas Herr. 

Dear Sir: It was my pleasure to hear your wonderful speech in 
Congress yesterday, February 18, and write you that there are 2,000,000 
Methodists in the United States who will back you up and thank you 
for the plain truth which you uttered. 

Why is it that no other denomination have their meetings shown on 
the moving-picture screen but the Roman Catholics? 

Every time the Catholics kiss the toe of the Pope there is a picture 
made of it, and it is shown on the silver screen, 

The Baltimore Sun is run by the Catholics, no matter what Mr. 
Bruce says to the contrary. The Abell family have run the Baltimore 
Sun ever since the paper was started, and the public knows they are 
Catholics. 

The Lord help the United States if we ever have a Catholic President. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES CARMICHAEL. 


_- 


Waco, Tax., February 18, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: “He is a bold flea that can take his breakfast upon the 
lips of a lion.” The Roman Catholic hierarchy, backed by their hench- 
men—the Knights of Columbus—in this country have emboldened them- 
selves to the point of feeling themselves in power and strength like 
unto the king of the forest, and that all governments were vassals of 
the Pope of Rome and his canon law, 

You have breakfasted upon the lips of that lion. Self-respect was 
the dynamite that blew the kings out of this country in 1776; your 
soul in this hour of America’s call for men is radiant with the spirit 
of 1776; and not since the days of a Patrick Henry has a voice been 
heard so clear and true for justice and righteousness as what you 
have spoken. In America the Knights of Columbus have suffered a 
Waterloo by the courage of a Heriin. You have paralyzed the hand 
that would stab the temple of liberty. Back of you, dear sir, is an 
American organization of over 9,000,000 souls, and no coward souls 
are these. 

Fear not. On with the battle! 

Faithfully yours, 


All honor to you. 


Dr. WALTER LEE AUSTIN. 


VALLEY LEE, MD., February 5, 1927. 


Hon. J. THOMAS HEFttn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The noble stand you have taken for truth and jus- 
tice has won the approval of every intelligent, ‘“ square-shooting " 
American. 

May God strengthen you in your glorious defense of American prin- 
ciples. Accept the gratitude and esteem of the undersigned and all 
other fair-minded Protestants of St. Marys County, Md. 

E. Ross ADAMS. G. W. CHESSER. 

J. K. Crowper, Mavrice H. Jonus. 
Mrs. IpA ADAMS, R. A, CHESSER, 
Louise ADAMS, Bessie JONES. 
CLEVELAND CHESSER, JoHN L. CROWDER. 
Cc. V. Rice. DULCIE£E CROWDER. 
JoHN R. MOORE. 

P. S.: Kindly overlook the untidy appearance of our letter. It passed 
through many hands, and one signer, unfortunately, burned a corner 
while drying the ink over a lamp. It will at least serve to show you 
we are with you, even in this Roman Catholic county. We could secure 


many more signatures had we the time to cover more ground than this 
neighborhood. We are wearing out every issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp passing it on for all to read what is actually occurring in the 
Senate. With best wishes to you, we are, 
Your Protestant friends in southern Maryland. 
Per P. W. WEBER. 





San Dreco, CALir., February 22, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: You haye blazed the way. Your vigorous exposure 
of the insidious enemies ‘of struggling Mexico was timely and com- 
mendable. It is singularly appropriate, it seems to me, to devote a 
few minutes on this Washington’s Birthday to extending sincerest con- 
gratulations. Perhaps other Senators may now take courage, since you 
have pointed out the path to patriotic duty, 

“America for Americans—one flag, one country, one allegiance.” Let 
us stick closely to these principles. If we do this, we will have little 
time, outside our own affairs, to undertake to force upon an unwilling 
people a program which has already kept them in ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and poverty for several centuries. 

On a separate sheet the writer is citing a few authorities which may 
be helpful to you in the future, provided, of course, that you have not 
had the time to look them up before now. These books, I am sure, 
may be found in the Congressional Library. If they are already 
familiar to you, beg pardon. No harm done, I hope. 

Best wishes for your happiness, long life, and continued usefulness. 

Sincerely, 
EpGar M. BALDWIN. 





We, the Minute Men of America, Long Beach Regiment No. 1, Long 
Beach, Calif., in meeting assembled, this 15th day of February, 1927, 
do hereby present the following regarding our position toward the 
Mexican controversy : 

“Whereas President Calles in Mexico understands his people and 
knows their needs and has in the past two years made more progress 
toward the establishment of a just, stable, and liberty-giving Govern- 
ment than his predecessors had in nearly 400 years. Imbued with a 
burning national patriotism and a desire that his benighted people may 
become more intelligent and prosperous, he is bending every energy and 
using every channel of intelligence at his command to establish a 
government free from the domination of ecclesiastical tyranny, which 
has prevailed most of the time for four centuries and has produced its 
natural results, fear, ignorance, and poverty. Calles, with a com- 
mendable spirit and wisdom, is insisting that the people obey the laws, 
especially that portion of the law relating to the separation of church 
and state and religious liberty. 

“Our constitutional law is very similar to the Mexican law as 
relates to these two provisions, and we absolutely insist that they be 
observed; therefore, no just grounds for intervention on this point, 
notwithstanding the Knights of Columbus and ecclesiastical revolution 
promoters in this country are trying to embroil us in a war of inter- 
vention. 

“Whereas Mexican intervention or the withdrawal of recognition on 
the part of the United States Government at the behest of the Knights 
of Columbus in this country would likely in the end react on our 
Government and, we fear, prove disastrous ; 

“Whereas in Omaha in 1925 President Coolidge declared that, ‘ Our 
country has definitely relinquished the old standards of dealing with 
other countries by terror and force and is definitely committed to the 
policy of discussion and understanding.’ This being our policy as 
laid down by our President, and President Calles having offered to 
arbitrate the iand and oil controversy in Mexico, there is no necessity 
for intervention on this point. 

“ Resolved, That we deem it only wisdom and justice on the part 
of the American people, holding firm to the policy that we will grant 
the same rights and privileges to the other party as we claim for our- 
selves. Therefore, on principle, we must grant to Mexico the right to 
settle her own internal affairs as a sovereign nation. 

“We believe President Calles has shown the ability, courage, and 
intelligence to settle this question as best suits his people and all 
concerned. 

** Resolved further, That we appreciate highly the loyal Americanism 
and sturdy patriotism of many of our United States Senators, who said 
on the Senate floor, in speeches delivered, that they consider inter- 
vention in either Nicaragua or Mexico inadvisable and unnecessary. 
We want to especially commend Senators Heriin, Boran, and 
WHEELER for services rendered to this cause. God forbid that we 
might inadvertently touch the spark starting another world 
contlagration.” 

Col. B. C. Bur, 
820 Pacific South West Bank Building, 
Long Beach, Calif, 
By Georce H. SHEARER, 
Adjutant, Regiment No. 1, 
286 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Kitvux Kan, 
Opelika, Ala., January 21, 19%. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEFtin, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: The Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan of Opelika, Ala., do 
most heartily indorse your stand on the Nicaraguan-Mexican situation. 
It is only those Protestants who have awakened that know that it 
is the Catholics and their political machine, the Knights of Columbus, 
who are the cause of the tenseness of our relations with our neighbors 
on the south. 
Again assuring you of our wholehearted support, we are, 
Your loyal supporters, 
KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-KLUx KLan, 
C. N. HATrie.p, Secretary. 


KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-KLux KLAN, 
Selma, Ala., January 29, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. HEruiIn: We take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
the stand you have taken in the Senate in connection with Mexican 
situation. We are proud to know that we have a man who is capable 
of thinking on problems of this kind, and we are especially proud to 
know that we have a man who possesses the moral courage to state his 
convictions. 

We wish to assure you that you have stated our sentiments exactly 
with reference to our relations with Mexico, and we believe that you 
have justly placed the responsibility for all the trouble that is now 
brewing regarding Mexico. 

We hope you appreciate the confidence the people of Alabama, and 
especially those of south Alabama, have in you and in your ability as 
a statesman, and we are back of ydu 100 per cent. 

We do not know whether you are a member of the klan or not, but 
if you are not you should be, because we believe that the time isn't 
far distant when we will need a man big enough to stand for klan 
ideals in preserving our American Constitution. 

* * * Will thank you to see that we get a copy of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD containing your speech the date you caused so much 
excitement in the Senate. . 

Address all communications to post-office box 427. 

Yours very truly, 
THB KNIGHTS OF THE KvU-Ktux KLan. 


EAST FLORENCE, ALA., 
Post-office Bor 1016, January 25, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMAsS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: It is with the greatest respect and admiratien that 
we extend to you our congratulations on your speech in the Senate 
relative to the Mexican situation and the Knights of Columbus in- 
trigue to plunge our country into war with Mexico. 

We feel that the true patriotic citizens of Alabama are proud of 
the fact that they have the only Senator that has the courage to stand 
up before the enemy and use plain English language in denouncing 
their schemes and plots to plunge two peaceful Nations into war, and 
not only the citizens of Alabama but the true citizens of the entire 
Nation are behind you in the stand you have taken in this matter. 
Keep up the good fight, remembering that we, too, are opposed to any 
religious denomination driving our country into war. 

This organization goes on record indorsing every 
speech on the Mexican and Nicaraguan situation, 
dence that you will continue as you 
sacrifice for the right. 

Respectfully, 


word 
having 
have started out, 


of your 
full confi- 
to serve and 


FLORENCE KLAN, No. 
By THe KLIGRAPP OF THE KLAN, 


=» 
so, 


JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
OLYMPIc CouNcIL, No. 4, 
Seattle, Wash., February 21, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND: We wish to call you friend. 

The members of Olympic Council, No. 4, by unanimous vote in coun- 
cil session assembled wish to commend you and indorse your stand 
in the Senate in regard to the Knights of Columbus and the Mexican 
and Nicaraguan situation. You no doubt understand that we stand 
for the same principles that you advocated and spoke of in your his- 
toric speech, and it is, indeed, historic, since that you are the first man 
in almost 70 years who has had intestinal stamina enough to get up 
and tell the common enemy what you thought of them and their 
principles, 
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We wish you success, and only wish that there were more of the 
representatives of the people who would stand on both feet and fight 
for the principles of real Americanism, 

Sincerely yours, 
8. K. BEATTIB, 
Recording Secretary, 6121 Arcade Building. 





Bripeeport, Nesre., February 25, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomM4as HBFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: We wish to take this means of extending to you our hearty 
congratulations on the stand you have taken in the Mexican and 
Nicaraguan situation, and of expressing to you our deep appreciation 
of the good work you have done. 

We you that we are doing all in our power to spread the 
facts before the public in this community. 

If there is any way in which we can be of further assistance to you, 


assure 


please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
OFFICERS AND KLANSMEN OF CouRT Hovse Rock 
Kian, No, 32, R@ALM OF NEBRASKA, 
MOUNTAIN Ciry COUNCIL, No. 11, Jr. O. U. A. M., 
Frostburg, Md., February 28, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have been instructed by the above-named council, whose 
membership is 390, to write te you and tell you that they congratulate 
you on your stand on the Mexican situation. 

Keep up the good work. We need more men like you in the life of 
our Nation. 

Trust other Senators will join you in this fight for right. 

If you have any copies ef your speeches please mail us the same, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Timmons, R. &., 
141 Maple Street, 
New York City, February 10, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am instructed to inform you that Prince of Orange 
District, Loyal Orange Lodge, No. 1 (New York), of the Loyal Orange 
Institution of the United States, in meeting assembled January 31, 

927, on motion made and carried, passed the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That this district lodge, through the secretary, send to 
Senator Hern, of Alabama, an expression of appreciation for the able 
and consistent manner in which he has represented Protestant opinion 
in debate on the Mexican question before the United States Senate.” 

Yours respectfully, 
T. L. BLACKMAN, 
District Secretary Prince of Orange District, 
Loyal Orange Lodge, No. 1, 


WOMEN OF THE KU-KLUX KLAN, 
MAYFLOWER KLAN, No, 115, 
Jersey Shore, Pa., February 8, 1927. 
THOMAS H®FLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Women of the Ku-Klux Klan, of Jersey Shore, Pa., 
wish to extend to you their congratulations on the noble stand you 
have taken in exposing this plot of the Catholic hierarchy. 

God give us men like you, who are not afraid to voice their opinion, 

Keep up this good work and arouse our Protestant people, who are 
sleeping. 

Yours sincerely, 


Senator J. 





Post Office Bor 345, Jersey Shore, Pa. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., January $1, 1927, 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your speech to the United States Senate on 
Friday, January 14, 1927, on the Mexican and Mussolini question was 
read at our klan in conclave assembled, and I am directed by motion 
and unanimous vote to write to you and advise you that we are to a 
man heartily in accord with you. 

We desire to say that if we had more men in the United States 
Senate like you, we would have no fear of any foreign power or any 
organization within our border interfering with the running of our 
Government. It surely is gratifying to know we have at least one man 


that is fearless, as by that speech we are satisfied that you are truly 
on guard. 

We have learned from certain sources that you have received letters 
frony this city criticizing you for your stand in this matter; but that 
man or men that wrote you are not American citizens, as you well know. 
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We trust that this letter, with thousands of men back of it, will offset 
any letters that you may receive from these so-called Americah citizens, 
We trust, therefore, that you will be inspired to continue on your 
way for this noble cause and that you will be protected by the Almighty 
from the wrath of the attacking vampires. 
Sincerely and truly yours for America, 
WILMINGTON KLAN, No, 7, KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Ktux KLay. 
Harry J. Scumipt, Secretary. 





Monrok, La., February 5, 1927, 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: At the regular meeting of Monroe Klan, No. 4, Realm 
of Louisiana, on last evening a resolution was unanimously passed 
naming me as a committee of one to express to you the sincere apprecia- 
tion of this organization of your manly and truly American stand taken 
in the Senate of the United States a few days since relative to the 
relations of this Nation with the Republic of Mexico. 

We, as individuals and as members of this organization, feel that 
only through the efforts of fearless men, statesmen, who love their 
country more than political position, can the true principles and pur- 
poses of this Nation as originally founded be preserved. 

We commend you, my dear Senator, and assure you that Monroe 
i.ian, No. 4, Realm of Louisiana, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, appre- 
ciate your splendid service to this Nation of ours. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN T. Bryant. 





WENATCHEE, WASH,, February 3, 1927, 
Senator J. THomas HErtin, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Heriin;: At our klonklave assembled February 1, 
Wenatchee District No. 2, of the realm of Washington, a motion was 
made and unanimously adopted that the membership express to you, 
through the secretary of the organization, its deep appreciation of your 
courageous stand in the United States Senate against interference in 
Nicaragua and Mexico by our Government and your exposure of the 
methods of the Knights of Columbus to stir up strife between this 
country and Mexico. 

There are several millions of klansmen in the United States watching 
your good work in appreciation and will stand back of you to the last 
man. 

“God, give us men.” 

With best wishes, we are, 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Kivux Kian, 
By M. W. Hoye, Secretary. 


KEOKUK, Iowa, January 18, 1927. 
Senator HEritn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Three hundred members of the Community Service Club, of Keokuk, 
Iowa, wish to commend you on your views of the Mexican situation, 
For God’s sake, keep up your good work. 

G. C. BarBr, Secretary. 


CUMBERLAND, MD., February 1, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The members of five Klaverns of the Knights of the 
Ku-Klux Klan of Allegany County, Md., numbering a membership of 
2,000 extend to you our congratulations upon your stand in the Sen- 
ate of the United States in reference to the Mexican situation, 

Regardless of our attitude toward those of any religious sect, we 
feel that it is in the interest of all the people of our country that 
the truth should be told in regard to any matter which might tend 
to war, and we thoroughly understand that on some occasions it takes 
exceptional bravery for a public official to openly state the facts. 

Recognizing the political aspect of the present situation, we appre- 
ciate the Americanism displayed by you regardless of consequences, 
and extend to you the hope that you and men like you will continue 
to hold office in high places. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Water W. WITTIG. 
J. 8S. COLLINs. 
Creciu SMITH. 
JaMES J, MACDONALD. 





KNIGHTs OF THE Ku-KitUx KLAN, 
REALM OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson, Miss., January 25, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 

EsTHeMED Sir: I have anticipated writing you for several days to 
congratulate you upon your stand in the Senate, January 14 and 15, 
with reference to the propaganda that the Knights of Columbus are 
spreading in this country to precipitate a war between this country 
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the raising of the embargo. on arms. 

It is a very singular occurrence, coincident with President Coolidge’s 
message before Congress and Secretary of State Kellogg's statement 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, that the citizenry of the 
State of Mississippi was flooded with a certain 32-page pamphlet issued 
by the Knights of Columbus entitled “ Red Mexico,” hoping thereby to 
cinch and bolster up their previous utterances made at Philadelphia, 
and to inflame the minds of the people against the Mexican Government. 

Now is the time for men, especially Senators, to stand foursquare 
for this Nation and its rights, and at the same time stay out of the 
internal affairs of another country. 

Just wanted to congratulate you upon your stand. 

Faithfully yours, in the sacred, unfailing bond, 
Frep BE. WANKAN, Grend Dragon, 


RusSELL, KAns., February 1}, 1927. 


Hon. J. THomas HB&FLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SpnaTor: The members of Russell Klan, No, 251 (Kansas), 
Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, have directed me to express to you our 
hearty appreciation of your courage and of your loyalty to the best 
interests of our country. In the recent debates concerning the pro- 
posed intervention in Mexico you have done much to awaken dormant 
Protestantism. 

It is very refreshing at this time, when public men and statesmen 
are trimming their sails to secure the support of factions that are 
alien in every way to our institutions and to our most cherished tra- 
ditions, to know that we have in you a Senator who has the courage 
and manhood to stand and fight for the right rather than to seek the 
cover of political expediency. . 

We hope the single-handed fight that you have made will inspire 
some enthusiasm and patriotism in some of the weak-kneed lawmakers 
at Washington. 

God give us men! 

Accept our best wishes for the successful continuation of your unsel- 
fish service for America. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
A. Z. Carson, 
Evaited Cyclops, Russell Klan, No, 251, Russell, Kana. 





Kit Carson, CoLo., February 8, 1927, 


Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: We have been reading of your valiant fight in the Senate 
for America and the principles of Americanism. We wish to express 
to you our appreciation of the efforts you have put forth for this 
cause. We feel that with men like you in the Senate who are not 
afraid to tell the truth and make a fight for what is just and right 
the future of our country is safe. We wish again to assure you that 
we fully appreciate your efforts, and assure you that the. West is with 
you. More power to you! 

Yours sincerely, 
CuHas, Scorr 
(And 16 others), 


_ 


VeRONA, PA., February 1, 1927. 


To the Hon. Senator Herutin of Alabama, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: At a monster patriotic meeting held by American citizens 
in the K. of P. Hall, Verona, Pa., February 11, 1927, a unanimous vote 
of confidence was tendered you for your efficient service to your country 
and State in exposing the treachery of the hierarchy and K. of C. to 
involve the United States in war with Mexico. 

We congratulate you for having the welfare of our country at heart. 

Faithfully yours, 
F. E. Smita, 
Cyrus SWRHEAKER, 
FRANK W. RUTTER, 
F. G. Sappiur, 
Committee. 


—_— 


ROCKBRIDGE, WIS., February 14, 1927. 


Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In behalf of the Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, and the 
W. K. K. K., I wish to extend praise to you and others, who have the 
courage to take such a noble stand in opposition to those who would 
like to entangle the United States into war with Mexico, in order to 
gratify the political desire of Rome. + 

Yours for good government. 
J. S. LearHerserry, Secretary. 
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Sunsury, Pa. 
Senator J. THomas HErttn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We the members of the Klavern of the Knights of the Ku- 
Klux Klan of Sunbury, Pa., wish to congratulate you on your action 
taken on the Mexican situation, and the wonderful stand you have 
taken for Protestant America and the upholding of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

We wish you well in your achievement, and want you to feel that we 
are with you to the last man, and want you to keep up the wonderful 
work you are doing for Protestant America. 

Sincerely yours, in the sacred ahd unfailing bond, 
KLIGRAFF No. 9, KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Kiux Kian. 





RIVERSIDE, CALIF., February 11, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

ESTEEMED SenatOR Haeriin: Riverside Klan No. 34, Realm of Cali- 
fornia, in klonklave assembled, February 10, 1927, by a unanimous vote 
went on record as congratulating you for your 100 per cent American 
stand in the Mexican situation, and instructed the kligrapp to communi- 
cate with you advising you of this vote. 

All the klansmen of this district have read your speeches in the 
Fellowship Forum, and know the truth. Of course, all they could get 
out of the subsidized press was that you “injected the religious ques- 
tion into the Senate,” but thank God, we have a newspaper that will 
print the “ truth.” 

I have heard hundreds of commendations on your brave stand, and 
I in turn am passing them on to you, to let you know that there are 
“powerful” groups in the United States of America besides the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. 

Wishing you continued success, and hoping that you will keep up 
the good work, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Tracy B. Jackson, 
Kligrapp Riverside Klan Mo. 34, Realm of California. 





e GREENB, PA., February 9, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMas HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Fairfield Council No. 194, Fraternal Patriotic Ameri- 
cans, heartily indorse the stand you have taken in the Senate of the 
United States in regard to the Mexico situation. 

They feel you have bit the nail on the head when you gave your 
explenation of the Knights of Columbus resolution adopted last sum- 
mer in Philadelphia by that body. In stirring up this hornet’s nest 
you have given to us who pass as 100 per cent Americans that there 
is a reality in the undertow which is undermining the principles upon 
which our American liberty was founded. 

Accept this resolution as an indorsement of your work in regard to 
the Mexico situation. 


“ OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF FAIRFIELD CouNctL No. 194, 
““ FRATERNAL PATRIOTIC AMERICANS. 

“ Resolved, That Robert Fulton Klavern No. 8, Knights of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, goes on record as approving the stand that Senator J. 
THomas Her.in, of Alabama, has taken in regard to giving to the 
American citizen the truth of the Mexico situation. This organization 
realizes that it is only through men of such character and backbone 
as Senator HeFriLin these truths are presented to Americans, and that, 
through the medium of his speeches being printed in the ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

“The free American press is suppresged into publishing just what 
suits the Roman Catholic Church, and Protestants have been kept in 
the dark, but through the brave and stalwart son of the South we 
are given these truths; thus we, as an organization, extend to him 
our sincere appreciation of his great and noble work and pray that 
he may be favored to be crowned with the laurels of appreciation 
from a loyal American citizenry.” 

FAIRFIELD COUNCIL NO. 194, FRATERNAL PATRIOTIC AMERICANS. 





OAKLAND, CALIF., February 9, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: Congratulations, Senator, on the firm 
stand you have taken on the Mexican question. Your bold attempt 
to awaken in the hearts of your fellow Americans the peril that exists 
in that organization known as the Knights of Columbus is indeed 
commendable. 

A man of such noble convictions, and with the dauntless courage 
to place the facts before the public, seldom reaches Congress. From 
your utterances we are satisfied you can not be silenced or bought off. 
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’ Oh, that we micht have more men in the United States Senate like 


you. Men who stand for their country first, last, and all the time. 
Keep up your good work, Senator Hxer.in, and may your endeavors 
awaken a slumbering Nation. 
Sincerely yours, 


TaeopoRE ROOSEVELT KLAN, 
Cc. W. REHNERT, 
Ezalted Cyclops. 


_— 


KniIGcnts oF THE Ku-Kiux KLAN, 
- Zanesville, Ohio, February 10, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0, 

HONORABLE SENATOR: Muskingum County Klan, No. 11, Realm of 
Ohio, wish in this manner to congratulate you on your stand in the 
Senate and your excellent speech on the floor. 

If our country had a few more fearless men like you in the Halls at 
Washington, men who are not afraid to voice their sentiments and 
who stand for American principles, this grand Nation of ours would 
be a better and a safer place in which to live. 

You are in the right, Senator, and we hope that enough others will 
get behind you so that great good may be accomplished. 

We are writing our Senators from Ohio, Senator F. B. WIL.LIs and 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, to stand shoulder to shoulder with you and 
help you in the good work you have to perform, and we hope they will 
have the nerve to come out with you for what is best for our country. 

Wishing you the best of success, 

We are your friends for the cause of right, 
G. H. Ricnez, Secretary. 





WELLSVILLE, OHIO, February 5, 1927. 
Hon. J, THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: We, the representatives of an organization in the city 
of Wellsville, Ohio, composed of several hundred real Americans, offer 
our heartfelt thanks to you for the stand you have taken on the Mexi- 
can question, 

We are certainly glad that there are some real Americans on guard 
at our Nation’s Capital. e 

Men who have that thing within them that is called American 
backbone, and who have the courage of their convictions. Men who 
will stand out boldly for that which is right. 

We as an organization are standing solidly behind you, as we stand 
back of every man who will stand for that which rightfully belongs to 
him. Our birthright is not to be sold for a mess of pottage. 

Faithfully yours, the Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
I. J. Stewart, President. 
T. F. CAMPBELL, 
BE. 8S. CLarK, 
Grorcse C, GorsucH, 
Committee. 





KNIGHTs OF THE Kvu-Kiux Kian, 
Greeneville, Tenn., February 8, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: On Friday night, February 4, 1927, Greeneville Kian No. 
11, Realm of Tennessee, in klonklave assembled, passed the following 
resolutions : 

* Resolved first, That we praise you for your stand in the Mexican 
situation. We feel that what you are doing is for the best interest of 
all Americans, 

“Resolved second, That we gommend you for unearthing the vicious 
schemes of the Knights of Columbus in trying to get us in war with 
Mexico, so that they may keep control of the politics of Mexico; and 
we further 

“ Resolve, That we will give you our support in this matter and ask 
the good Lord to keep you from harm.” 

Faithfully yours, 
GREENEVILLE KLAN, No. 11, REALM OF TENNESSES. 


KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Kiux K1Lan, 
Bellingham, Wash., February 9, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Allow us as members of the above society to 
tender you the resolution herein contained. 

We glory in your patriotism and assure you that your exposure of 
the Knights of Columbus meets with highest regard in this part of the 
country. It is, indeed, refreshing to find a man in our legislative halls 
who has the stamina to tell the country the truth about things which 
millions of our population know nothing about. Hence it is that we 
wish you every success in your battle for Americanism and square 
dealing with all neighboring countries. 
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If it is possible, we would appreciate one or a dozen copies of your 
recent speeches upon the Mexican question. We feel that we may be 
able to educate some of our people by a judicious use of them. 

Yours very respectfully, 
W. W. Kegnoyer, FE. 0. 
J. T. Apams, Kligrapp. 





Whereas the Hon. J. THomMas Hegriin, Senator from the State of 
Alabama, did recently in the Senate of the United States openly and 
fearlessly proclaim to the people of these United States and the world 
at large the true status of conditions existing in the United States with 
relation to the Republic of Mexico; and 

Whereas the members of Mount Baker Klan, No. 19, Realm of Wash- 
ington, composed of native-born citizens of the United States of America, 
and representing directly and indirectly some 40,000 citizens of Whatcom 
County, Wash., in regular klonklave assembled, do unanimously indorse 
the fearless upholding of Americanism, liberty, and free institutions; 
and 

Whereas we feel that the criticism of the actions of the Knights of 
Columbus in relation to the Republic of Mexico was and is justified in 
every particular: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed, That Mount Baker Klan, No. 19, of Bellingham, Wash., do 
unanimously applaud and indorse the patriotic utterances of the Hon. 
J. THoMAS HEFLIN, and assure him that he has the active moral support 
of a majority of the citizens of the Pacific Northwest ; be it further 

ResolWwed, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Senator 
from Alabama, the Hon. J. THomMas HEFLIN, at the earliest possible 
moment, and that a copy of the same be spread upon the minutes of 
Mount Baker Klan, No. 19, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan. 


KNIGHTS OF THE Kvu-KLUX KLAN, 
Titusville, Pa., February 10, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SenaToR Herwin: Realizing that perhaps circumstances 
may prevent our ever having the opportunity to personally commend 
you for the noble, self-sacrificing, all-American attitude you have dis- 
played in your high calling as a Senator in this greatest of all Nations, 
the United States of America, we desire to take this opportunity to 
express to you our sincere gratitude for the fearless manner in which 
you bring to the attention of sleeping America the great need of the 
hour. 

The prayer of this organization is God give us men, and we feel that 
in you we have found an answer to that prayer, and we wish to assure 
you that there are millions more in this good old United States of 
America who are willing and anxious to serve and sacrifice for the 
eause you so nobly espouse, 

Sincerely yours, 
KoLonet Drake KLAN, No. 208, 
Titusville, Pa. 
Wm. W. Tucker, Klig. 





KLAN No. 48, VIsALia, CALIPF., 
Realm of California, February 10, 1927. 


Hon, J. THomas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: The writer takes the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, and in 
volume 68, No. 38, there is to be found some very fine thoughts rela- 
tive to our country. We-observe that the K. of C. are very much 
opposed to your exposure of them in their efforts to try to get this 
country to go to war with Mexico. 

At the request of the Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, No. 48, Realm of 
California, at Visalia, I write this letter to assure you that the klan is 
a group of loyal citizens of California and citizens of the United States. 
And each of them thank you, from the bottom of their hearts, for the 
stand you take against the inroads of Rome. 

Their record of wrongdoing is an old one. “ His infallibility, Pope 
Innocent III, finding the inefficiency of his gospel as preached by 
Dominic, proclaimed by his bulls a crusade against the Albigenses. 
Supported by his divine aid, His Holiness, in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts, granted all who should march against the Albigenses, pestilence, 
the pardon of sin, the glory of martyrdom, and the possession of heaven. 
The pontiff, by special favor and indulgence, gave the hero of the cross, 
if he fell in battle, an immediate passport to heaven, without even 
touching on purgatory. These rewards assembled half a million of holy 
warriors, composed of bishops, soldiers, canons, and people from Italy, 
France, and Germany, ready to riot in blood for the honor of God, the 
good of society, the defense of Romanism, and the extinction of heresy. 

Lavaur was taken by storm in 1211. Americ, the governor, was 
hanged on a gibbet, and Girarda, his lady, was thrown into a well and 
overwhelmed with stones. Eighty gentlemen who had been made 
prisoners were slaughtered like sheep in cold blood. All the citizens 
were mangled without discrimination in promiscuous carnage. Tour 


hundred were burned alive, to the extreme delight of the crusaders. 
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One shudders, says Velly in his history of these transactions, while he 
relates such horrors. 

Languedoc, a country flourishing and cultivated, was wasted by these 
desolators. Its plains became a desert, while its cities were burned and 
its inhabitants swept away with fire and sword. 
Albigenses fell, it is said, in one day, and their bodies were heaped 
together and burned. Detachments of soldiery were for three months 
dispatched in every direction to demolish houses, destroy vineyards, and 
ruin the hopes of the hugbandman. The females were defiled. The 
march of the holy warriors was marked by the flanre of the burning 
houses, the screams of violated women, and the groans of murdered 
men. The war, with all its sanguinary accompaniments, lasted 20 
years. (See Variations of Popery by Samuel Edgar, D. D., pp. 256-257. 
Publishing house of M. E. Church South, Nashville, Tenn.) 

Rome boasts that she never changes. What she did then she would 
do to-day, if she had the authority. 

In the name of bumanity and the name of our great Government, 
which -we love and are loyal to, and in the nanre of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
No. 48, Realm of California, we heartily and sincerely thank you for 
the efforts you are putting forth in behalf of the citizens of the United 
States and against the rule of the Pope of Rome and his Romanism, and 
the cohorts of Rome, the Knights of Columbus. 

We in konklave assembled thank you sincerely. 

KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Ktux KLAN, No. 48, 
By J. C. THomas. Kligrapp. 


KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Ktux KLan, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., February 14, 1927. 
Ilion. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Site: Your recent stand on the Mexican situation in the 
Senate is to be commended and Poughkeepsie Klan No. 48, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., wish to take this opportunity of congratulating you 
highly. We also stand for America and a direct association with God. 

It is needless for us to extol the ideals of the Klan, * * * 
but we must let you realize that we are behind the principles which 
you expound, 


We are informed you expect to go on a lecture tour, and wish to | 


know if you are booking engagements in the State. 


Poughkeepsie would be in a position to assure you a large audience. 
We desire information as to available dates. 


aby Empire 


KLIGRAPP, Poughkeepsie No. 48. 





TERRE HAvuTEs, IND., February 11, 1927. 
Senator J. THomMAasS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Herwtin: On behalf of several thousand Protestant 
American men and women, members of the Knights and Women of the 
Ku-Klux Klan of Terre Haute and Vigo County, and in accord with a 
resolution unanimously adopted at the last regular klonklave of said 
order, I am writing you to convey the most hearty commendation of 
each and every man and woman allied with klan here for your brave 
stand in the United States Senate against the attempts of the Roman | 
Catholic hierarchy to drag our country into war with Mexico. God 
give us more men like yourself; men not afraid to speak for their | 
country and in defense of their country when danger threatens. As the 
late William Jennings Bryan once wrote me, so I write to you: 
“Strength to your arm.” 

We are preparing for a great Decoration Day gathering here, and I 
am wondering if you will come and be our speaker for that day. I can 
assure you that you will speak to one of the largest audiences that can 
® gathered anywhere in the country. You may name your remunera- 
tion figure. We will be able to draw from Indiana, Lllinois, and Ken- 
tucky. With the keen interest now being manifested throughout the | 


one of the greatest meetings this or any other section has ever wit- 
nessed. 

Should you decide to come we shall cooperate in every way that your 
visit may be both pleasant and free from disturbance. We shall have 
100 per cent cooperation from the city and county. * * * 

When you have a leisure moment I shall be happy to hear from you, 
and I sincerely trust that you will find time to grant our request for 
the Memorial Day address. 

With best wishes, 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 
Manager Terre Haute Klan 


OrvaL W. BAyLor, 
No. 7. 


MARSHALL, Tex., February 8, 1927. 
Senator J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

ESTEEMED FrieNv: We as a body of American citizens wish to con 
gratulate you on the stand you have taken for Protestant Christian 
America and Americanism: therefore we are sending you these con- 
gratulations for the noble cause and brave fight that you are waging 
for your country, humanity, and Almighty God, 
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A hundred thousand 


I remain, | 


country, and especially in this section, | can assure you that it will be 
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We believe that we are expressing the heartiest wishes and thanks 
of every patriotic American citizen, and we know that we are expressing 
the good will and best wishes of the thousands of the Ku-Klux Klan 
in Texas, and also those of ali other States. 

We wish to say that we feel like that Secretary Kellogg should, for 
the country’s sake, tender his resignation at once, for it seems that 
his whole heart and soul is fixed on things beyond the sea and does 
not show the interest that one should, having the position that he 
now holds, and if he will not volunteer and tender his resignation we 
believe that our President ought to ask him to do so and make it 
effective at once. 

We also believe that our President should come out openly and tel! 
the people how and why this country has been dragged into meddling 
in Nicaragua affairs. 

We also hope that our Texas Senators are with you in this great 
struggle and giving you first aid on the battle front. 

We are sending congratulations to Senator WHEELER and Senator 
Borau also, giving them our heartfelt thanks for their noble courage 
in standing up and out in the open for Protestant Christian America 
and American principles. 

Again thanking you, and with best wishes, we are, 

Faithfully yours in the sacred unfailing bond, 
MARSHALL. KLAN, No. 168 
J. R. INGram, Aligrapp. 





KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Kiux Kian, 
Lufkin, Tex., February 10, 1927. 
Senator J. THomas HeEFrLin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Heriin: It is with great pleasure I inform you of 
the kind sentiments of praise unanimously expressed at a meeting of 
Angelina Klan, No. 16, at Lufkin, held on the night of February 17, 
in regard to the fearless stand you have taken against the Romanists 
and their henchmen in their propaganda to bring about war with 
Mexico. 

We, as full-blooded Americans, are proud of you, and your native 
State never produced a better example of a 100 per cent American, one 
who when he knows he is right will defy the devil and all his angels 
to dispute it. 

Keep up the fight, Brother Hurtin, and God will protect you, because 
you are right. Don't stop until those muie-colored emissaries of the 
“ Dago on the Tiber” “ take to the woods.” 

Respectfully, 
ANGELINA KLAN, No. 
Sam H. Kure, E. C, 

P. S.: The writer is also a product of dear old Alabama, born in 

Athens nearly 69 years ago, and naturally feels proud of her son. 
Matt. G. Jounsow, 
Kligrapp, Bow 152, Lufkin, 


16, REALM OF Texas, aT LUFKIN, 


Tez. 
KNIGHTS OF THE Kvu-Krtcx Kian, 
Bozeman, Ment., February U1, 19297 
Hon. J. TrHomas HEPtLin, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We have reading in the public about your 
speeches and the stand you have taken in the Senate on the Mexican 
situation, and we assure you of our hearty approval. 

At our last meeting this question and a resolution 
passed commending you upon the firm stand you have taken and urg- 
ing you and your colleagues to continue the fight in behalf of all 100 
per cent Americans. 

Faithfully, 
COMMITTEE 


been press 


was discussed 


KLAN No. 10, REALM OF 


Bor 2, 


MONTANA, 


Boreman, Mont. 


KLAVERN OF TIPTON KLAN No. 50 
Realm of Indiana K. K. K. 
Be it reaolved by Tipton Klan No. 50, Realm of Indiana of the Inviai- 
ble Empire Knights of the Ku-Klueg Klan, in regular konklave assembled, 
That we unqualifiedly indorse the stand taken by Senator J, THoMAS 
HeFwtin on the Mexico and Nicaragua affairs, and pledge him our sup 
port in carrying out his program. 


Eralted Cyclops, Tipton Klan No, 50, Realm of Indiana KK. K. K. 


KNIGHTS OF THE KU-KLUx KLAN, 
Orford, Ind., January 18, 1997. 


Hon, J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to thank you fur the statement you made in the 
Senate accusing the Knights of Columbus and the Catholic people of 
financing and stimulating the Mexican rebellion in Mexico. 

We are proud to think that you are aun American citizen and not 
afraid to voice your sentiments, 
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We are living In a Catholic community, and nothing would please | 
them better than a war with Mexico over religion. 

* * ® We expect people coming to this country to abide by our 
laws. Let those in Mexico abide by the laws of that country. We 
know that money is being raised in this county to help in the rebellion | 
there, as also in other Latin countries. Se we wish to say there are 
at least 2,000 real Americans in this county who are behind you, your | 
views, and sentiments. 


Faithfully yours, Benton County KLAN, 


San Francisco, Cauir., January 19, 1927. 

Hon. J. THomaAs HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We congratulate you on your stand to keep America out | 
of war. | 
We assure you that your patriotism and statesmanship will not be | 
forgotten. 


yee | 
[Telegram] 


| 
| 
GOLDEN GATE KLAN, No. 58, 
KNIGHTS OF THE Ku-Kiux KLAN, | 
WASHINGTON CAMP No, 41, 
PaTRIOTIC OrpDER SONS OF AMERICA, 
Frostburg, Md., February 25, 1927. 
Hon. J, THOMAS HEFLIN: 
Just a few lines of congratulations on your real Americanism. 
The members of the above-named camp indorse your stand. 
Just a paragraph from your speech in the Rgecorp of February 19: 
“Is a Senator guilty of an un-American act when he tells the Senate | 
about the effort of the Knights of Columbus to get our country in war?” 
I don’t think so. You are certainly right, and your remarks are just | 
as much in place to-day as in the Dark Ages when dealing with a 
changeless system, who is just waiting her chance to undermine not 
only this Government but the governments of the world. 
God bless and protect you. 
Yours for Americanism, 
Tuos. G. JerrinEes, Secretary, Camp 41. 





KNIGHTS OF THE Kv-Kiux KLAN, 
Waterville, Wash., February 21, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: We have followed closely your stand on the 
foreign relations of our country, especially with regard to Mexico and 
Nicaragua. At a recent meeting of some 150 American citizens your 
attitude was unanimously indorsed. 

We believe that the only sane plan to follow is to let all other coun- 
tries work out their domestic problems as they see fit and in their own 
vy * *-s 

More power to you in your stand for real American 

Yours very sincerely, 


principles. 
E. 
G, 


W. FAWLEY, 
R. Dickson, 
W. MILLER, 
Committee, 
BoycevitLe, WIs., February 8, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hon. SENATOR HEFLIN: As American citizens we take pleasure 
in congratulating you for the patriotism you have shown and for the 
good judgment you have used In the Mexican situation. We take this 
step to show you that you are not alone in the fight for God and free 
America. 


WM. SCHULTz 
(And 85 other signatures), 





AUSTIN Swepisu Baprist CHURCH, 

Chicago, Ill., February 4, 1927. 
Senator J. ThoMas HEFLIN, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Because of the critical situation which at the present time exists 
in Mexico, where the Mexican Government, in its century-long struggle 
against the attempted domination of the State by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and inasmuch as our attention has been called to the fact 
that the Catholic clergy and Knights of Columbus are bending every 
effort to influence the United States Government to interfere with the 
efforts of the Mexican Government to throw off the Roman Catholic 
yoke: Be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of Austin Swedish Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Ill., express to Senator J. THoMAs HEFLIN of Alabama our sin- 
cere thanks for the fearless stand taken in the United States Senate 
in exposing the intrigues of the Church of Rome to cause war between 
the United States and Mexico, to the end that Roman Catholic inter- 
ests shall be protected and helped. 
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As citizens of these United States, where our Constitution declares 
that church and state be separate, we pledge to Senator Hertin our 
united support in his every effort to protect the rights of this Govy- 
ernment from Roman Catholic interference and power. 

We will also enlist every citizen which our influence reaches to 
give whole-hearted support and loyalty to Senator Heriin in the manly 
and courageous stand that he and others like him may take to open 
the eyes of the American people to the insidious influence which the 
Church of Rome is exerting against our Government. 

Done by order of Austin Swedish Baptist Church, February 31, 1927. 

SwWaNeEY NELSON, Pastor. 
HERMAN LINDGREN, Clerk. 


— 


CLINTON, MO., January 28, 192%. 
Senator THoMAS J. HeEr.iy, 
State of Alabama, U. 8S. A., 
The Senate of the United States, Washington, D. OC. 
My Deak Senator HeFiin: I am authorized as president of the Clin- 
ton Christian Citizenship Club to write to you commending your recent 
speech before Congress in which you so ably and clearly voiced the 


| sentiments of those who view with alarm the growing strength of the 


Knights of Columbus in American politics. 

We hear so much of the sublime power of Senators to voice their 
feelings freely in their own chanrber. This power is never so sublime 
as in such cases as your own when you invoked it in defense of 
Protestants and their right of condemning wrongdoing even though 
on the part of such an all-powerful organization as the Knights of 
Columbus. 

We ask only that voices shall be raised against iniquity wherever 
it may be found, and we thank you for raising yours as few have been 
noble enough to do in the past, 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. W. B. BalLey, 
President The Clinton Christian Citizenship Club. 


—_-—- 


OAKLAND, CALIF., January 26, 1927. 
Hon. J, THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: During a session of Custer Council, No. 22, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, held January 25, 1927, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the members of Custer Council have read with much pleas- 
ure the accounts in the press of the speech of Senator Her in, of 


| Alabama, regarding the efforts of the Knights of Columbus to stir up 


trouble between our country and Mexico: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That Custer Council go on record as whole-heartedly ap- 
proving the stand of Senator Her.rin in this matter: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Senator HEFLIN 
and that the same be spread on the minutes of Custer Council. 

Cras. A, TAGGART, 
Recording Secretary, 1007 Rose Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
CuicaGo, ILL., February 15, 1927, 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C, 

Deak Sin: At a meeting of the North Shore Civie Association, held 
last evening, with 60 members present, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted commending you for your stand on the Mexican situation. 

We only wish that there were another hundred men in the Senate 
that considered the interest of their country in the same light that 
you do. 

Very truly yours, 
NortTH SuHorE Civic ASSOCIATION, 
Epear A. Rossiter, President. 


PoRTLAND, IND., February 14, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar SENATOR: I feel that I owe you congratulations on your cou- 
rageous attitude regarding your speech in Congress on the Mexican 
situation. 

We as members of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics 
are in sympathy with any man who has the courage of his convictions 
regarding any effort on the part of any religious organization to dictate 
what shall be done regarding foreign conduct of our Government, espe- 
cially when that organization is in the minority and we hope will be 
s0 in the next thousand years. 

We are also opposed to foreign immigration. * 

Let us be ever on the lookout for such moves by those who would 
give allegiance to other than the Government under which they live. 

Thanking you again for your loyal stand. I am ever your loyal 
supporter when you take the stand you did. 

Yours respectfully, 


* . 


JoHN H. MCFARLAND 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 25, 
Hon, J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Being natural-born American citizens and deeply inter- 
ested in our country’s welfare, we have been watching with intense 
anxiety the course of events, especialiy relating to our Latin-American 
neighbors, Mexico in particular. We are wondering whether or not 
we would be embroiled in an unjust conflict with our neighboring 
country beyond the Rio Grande due to the direct influence of a very 
narrow and so-called religious clique—namely, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. ¢ 

We, as loyal American citizens, believe that Mexico has a perfect 
and just right to shape ber own destiny as we Americans have to 
shape ours. We wondered if the Senators would allow this great 
Nation to be drawn into this selfish conspiracy. But, thank God, we 
still have a few Senators who are showing their true American 
spirit by raising their voices in honest protest, and among those few 
the name of Senator HEFLIN shows most prominent. 

Therefore, Senator Heriin, we desire to thank you for your un- 
biased stand for true American principles. If all our Senators in 
Washington were men of your type, our country would be in safe 
hands and we could live in close harmony with our neighbors. 

The undersigned committee have taken it upon themselves to secure 
the appended signatures of native-born Americans who wish you and 
your colleagues to continue this fight for liberty and justice to and 
for these oppressed peoples. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry Koreuzer, Chairman, 
(And 107 others). 





TaYLok MEMORIAL, L. O. L., No. 541, 
Philadelphia, Pe., February 8, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have been instructed by the above lodge to write and 
state that we are very glad to know of the stand you took in the Senate 
in regard to the Mexican situation. 

We are back of you 100 per cent. 

Wishing you success, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Roy A. TaYwor, Secretary. 


Mr. President, I want to read into the Recorp a deserved 
tribute to one of my neighbor Senators, Hon. Wi~tiAm J. Har- 
ris, of Georgia. This tribute to him is from Senator Simmons, 
of North Carolina, and is contained in a letter to Governor 
McLean of that State. This letter tells of Senator Harris's 
service to the cotton producers: 

° WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Hlon. A. W. MCLBAN, 
Governor, Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Governor McLean: I have your letter of January 11, 
transmitting to me copy of the letter you received from .the Governor 
of Georgia, asking support for H. R. 15206, introduced in the House 
of Representatives, providing for investigation and research by the 
Department of Commerce with a view to discovering additional com- 
mercial and scientific uses for cotton and its by-products. 

I am rather surprised by this request from the Governor of Georgia, 
in view of the fact that Senator Harris, of Georgia, procured an 
amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill, which has already 
passed both Houses, providing additional morey in the sum of $25,000, 
and providing investigation by the Department of Agriculture with a 
view of discovering additional commercial and scientific uses for cotton, 
etc. My information is, also, that Senator Harris has conferred with 
Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, and that further 
provision will be made along this line for investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the appropriation bill for that department which 
will shortly come up for passage. Senator Harris has been of such 
great service to the South, and to the cotton growers in particular in 
this matter, and has been so diligent and successful that I am rather 
surprised that the governor of his State is not advised as to his 
accomplishments along this line. I assume that he is not familiar with 
what Senator Harris has accomplished, or otherwise he would not 
be seeking support for a bill introduced in the House by a Representa- 
tive from another State which has for its object doing the work that 
Senator Harris has already provided for by one department and will 
shortly provide for additionally by the Department ef Commerce. My 
information is that an amendment was proposed in the House to the 
agricultural appropriation bill similar to the one that Senator Harris 
had already provided, but the amendment so proposed did not prevail 
in the House. As above stated, however, 
in putting this amendment in in the Senate and held it in the bill in 
conference. 

With assurances of my high esteem, I am, 

Cordially yours, 


January 13, 1927, 


F. M. SIMMowns. 


Senator Harris succeeded | 
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Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reference has been made to Sir 
Esme Howard, the British ambassador to the United States, 
He has been the representative of his country in this Republic 
for a number of years, and in the discharge of his duties has 
secured the esteem of the American people. 

Sir Esme Howard has had a distinguished career. He has 
been in the diplomatic service of Great Britain for many years 
and has been its accredited representative to various countries. 





| He is a man of high attainments and of unquestioned integrity. 








He has served his country with honor and has won the confi- 
dence and respect of the people of all countries in which he has 
served as a representative of Great Britain. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing Sir Esme Howard since 
he came to the United States as Great Britain's ambassador, 
and I have no hestitancy in saying that it would be impossible 
for him, because of his intellectual and moral qualities, to en- 
gage in any intrigue against the United States. 

Great Britain is a Protestant country, but it does not dis- 
criminate against its citizens, nor does it take into account 
their creed or race when naming persons for positions of trust. 
Many Catholics have held high positions in the British Empire. 
They have been loyal to their country and have contributed to 
the fame of the British Empire. Great Britain has selected for 
positions of responsibility at home as well as abroad persons 
of the Jewish race and faith. Quite recently Lord Reading, 
one of the ablest men in public life, filled an important mission 
for his country in this Republic, and Senators know that he but 
recently retired from the position of Viceroy of India. 

Mr. President, knowing Sir Esme Howard as I do, I can not 
permit the charge to be made that he connived at any movement 
looking toward a war between the United States and Mexico 
or that he entered into any conspiracy affecting the interests 
of the United States or engaged in or approved of any measure 
derogatory to the United States or dishonorable to himself or 
to his own country. 

Mr. President, the United States is at peace with Great 
Britain and all the world. It desires their friendship and good 
will as all nations and all peoples have the friendship and good 
will of this Republic. We welcome to our shores ambassadors 
and diplomatic representatives from other countries, and send 
to them our representatives who speak for this Nation. So 
long as Sir Esme Howard represents a nation with which we 
are at peace, and so long as he comports himself as a gentleman 
and acts in harmony with the standards which should govern 
the conduct of those who speak for and represent nations, 
{ feel that he is entitled to the respect of this body as well 
as of those occupying official positions in our country; and 
his honor and motives and conduct should not be impunged, 
or his integrity questioned. We would resent any attack upon 
or criticism of our ambassadors or representatives in the par- 
liamentary bodies of other countries, particularly when we 
knew that they were guilty of no improper or dishonorable 
act and were discharging with fidelity their duty to their 
country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I indorse all the Senator from 
Utah has said, and am very glad to have it stated in my time. 

I have no desire to discuss the family quarrels in the Demo- 
cratic Party, whether they relate to differences of opinion on 
the question of prohibition or whether they relate to very 
acute differences of opmion as to who shall be the next 
Democratic nominee for President of the United States. Per- 
sonally, approaching the thought from different angles, I join 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr HEFLIN] in his expressed 
hope that Governor Smith shall not be the nominee on the 
Democratie ticket. I express that hope because I consider 
Governor Smith one of the strongest, if not the strongest. of 
Democrats in the country to-day—although he would not be 
elected. I might say. however, that I admire him greatly. 
His force, his determination, his comprehensive knowledge of 
his State responsibilities have made it possible for him to 
give the great people of the great State of New York a most 
satisfactory administration. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S$. 4316. An act to amend the act entitled, “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 


| the naval service of the United States for property lost or de- 


stroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917; 
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S. 4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 
1906, as umended: 

S, 4840. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York; 

S.5385. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, to 
Whaler Iskind in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, Calif, 
for purposes of a public wharf; and 

S.5692. An act granting permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots Nos. 
5 and 32 in square No. 225. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S, 2202. An act to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate 
and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims 
arising under or growing out of any treaty or agreement be- 
tween the United States and certain bands of Indians, and for 
other purposes ; and 

S. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar organi- 
zations, and for other purposes. 

BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of cus- 
toms and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the 
Treasury, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am going to speak very briefly 
on the unfinished business. I recognize that to do that is 
rather the exception than the rule. There have elapsed about 
six or seven legislative hours since cloture was adopted. Dur- 
ing those six or seven hours there have been five or six speeches 
made, one by an opponent to some features of the bill—the 
civil-service feature, I believe—the other five speeches by those 
who are supposed to be or who have previously expressed them- 
selves in accord with the bill, and yet in each and every case 
they have discussed some other subject than the bill. That is 
one of the reasons, Mr. President, why I voted against cloture. 
Cloture does not seem to mean that even the friends of a 
measure, who should be enlisted upon the side of seeing it 
brought to a vote, will in any way help to bring about that 
result, 

I voted against cloture for two or three other reasons. As a 
matter of fact, the bill had not been discussed for five min- 
utes before cloture went into effect. The term “ cloture,” gen- 
erally speaking, unquestionably means, if it means anything, 
that debate shall be stopped. In fact, that very expression is 
used in the cloture rule of the Senate. But in this case debate 
had never begun. I also voted against cloture, to be perfectly | 
frank about it, being compelled to be away on the day that | 
cloture was to have been voted on, because I feared that, per- | 
haps, what I might consider objectionable amendments might 
have been offered just previously to the cloture vote, which, 
of course, is admissible under the rule. I voted against cloture 
likewise because, important as the bill may be—and I hope 
when it becomes a law, as it will, that it will demonstrate its | 
usefulness and practicability—in my judgment it does not | 
parallel in importance the so-called alien property bill, the 
public buildings bill, and other bills» which will probably die | 
with the close of this Congress at noon on Friday next. 

I have already announced, I think, on two different occasions 
that I shall vote for the bill. Therefore, as a friend of the 
measure, a supporter of the measure, I repeat that I shall take 
only a very few minutes to discuss it. I shall not discuss eco- | 
nomic problems; 1 shall not discuss utility problems; I shall not 
discuss war with Mexico, which is as far away as the most | 
distant star in the heavens. Differing from other supporters 
of the bill, I shall discuss the bill itself, the unfinished business 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Finance Committee I first 
determined to support the bill when the bill, before the com. | 
mittee for consideration, Was variously amended. The bill has | 
been greatly changed since it came from the House. As it came 
from the House, I am not sure that it would have received my | 
approval. I support it because now, with Senate amendments, | 
it absolutely and completely divorces those two great bureaus | 
of the Treasury Department, customs and prohibition. I have | 
had lettets and petitions from men engaged in the customs | 
service, some of whom have been connected with it for a number 
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of years, praying that they might be divorced from the con- 
taminating influences of attempted prohibition enforcement. 

We must admit, my friends, whatever may be our position on 
this great question, that it has practically destroyed that once 
splendid service of which we were all so proud, the Coast 
Guard of the United States. Dozens of men of the Coast Guard 
have been compelled to resign or have been indicted for crime 
in connection with their responsibility to enforce the Volstead 
Act and the prohibition amendment, and have gone to jail or 
been detached from the service to such an extent that to-day 
that once splendid and proud organization, which guarded the 
shores of the Atlantic and Pacific and apprehended smugglers 
and performed such a wonderful service, is now relegated to a 
position that citizens are compelled to bow their heads in grief 
if not in shame. The customs service and the Bureau of Prohi- 
bition will be absolutely and completely divorced upon the pas- 
sage of this bill. In fact, under the terms of the bill even the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself is powerless to transfer a 
man from the customs service to the prohibition service, and 
vice versa. It is clearly defined that each department shall 
be headed by a commissioner and its responsibilities alone con- 
fined to the law relating directly to those responsibilities. 

I am very glad that is to be so, and I am very glad to assist 
in the interest of better law enforcement if it can be brought 
about. I believe by centralizing responsibility with a commis- 
sioner of prohibition in a department absolutely responsible to 
him, in no way related to the other departments of the Govern- 
ment, that we will have an opportunity at least to ascertain 
whether it is possible to get even a half satisfactory result in 
the way of enforcement of this law. 

I hope I have made it quite clear, on the floor of the Senate 
and in the country, that I disagree with compulsory prohibition, 
I disagree with police regulations, as it were and as it is, as 
a part of the Constitution of the United States. I disagree with 
the social experiment which has failed. It is impossible, and 
it has been proven impossible in the past, to satisfactorily en- 
force the law; and I fear that the future will prove it is just 
as impossible as in the past. I do not say this in any spirit of 
exultation that such a condition exists. Far from it. I would 
be delighted if it were possible to design laws which were fair 
to the liberty of the people, giving due consideration to the 
guaranties of the Constitution, which would make for a better 
enforcement than we must admit exists to-day. 

Therefore, I repeat, I support the bill with the hope that this 
separate department may in some way improve the enforcement 
of the law, and, goodness knows, there is room for improvement 
in every direction. 

While supporting all sane efforts for law enforcement, I shall, 
however, do everything in my power on the floor of the Senaté 
and elsewhere to bring about a resubmission of the eighteenth 
amendment, properly revised, in order to meet a condition which 
I think all of us must admit is intolerable to-day and in order 
to give the people of the country another opportunity, having 
full knowledge of the failure of the past eight years, to express, 
through their legislatures or otherwise, the policy for the future. 

I want it to be done, however, in a direct, orderly, and proper 
manner. In the meantime I shall help, as I have done in the 
past, to secure proper appropriations and legislation which 
would seem to be fair and equitabie, which might help in the 
enforcement of the law. 

On the question of civil service, which seems, as far as I can 
analyze the views expressed by some of those who like myself 
oppose compulsory prohibition, to be the only section of the bill 
with which they are in disagreement, personally I am not in 
Certainly, I repeat, enforce- 
ment under the present system has been most unsatisfactory to 
the friends of the law and others. If the invoking of civil serv- 
ice will improve the personnel, let us have civil service. Good- 
ness knows, it could not be worse than it is now. I shall not 
attempt to repeat the figures, yet as I recall approximately 50 
per cent of the men engaged as inspectors or agents or directors 
of prohibition in the various States of the Union since the law 
has been in effect, have fallen by the wayside. Many to-day 
are in prison; many were compelled to resign with the notation 
“for the good of the service”; many resigned voluntarily be- 
cause they recognized what would happen otherwise. 

We hear and read, of course, of the scandals in every section 
of the country. I do not believe that invokIng civil service 
will correct that evil. I can not imagine how it can correct that 
evil; but, at least, it will place the applicants for positions on 
a basis of equality, and neither the Anti-Saloon League nor any 
other outside agency will have control of the appointment of 
these men. That, I believe, is a step in the right direction, and 


I hope it will result in better service and better enforcement. 
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Mr. President, that is about all I have to say about the bill. 
I simply wanted my position to be entirely clear. There seems 
to be some effort to produce confusion because those of us who 
have clearly announced our opposition to the fundamental 
principle of compulsory prohibition that does not prohibit are 
supporting a bill that was in its inception, I believe, proposed 
by what are known as prominent dry leaders. So far as my 
position is concerned, I hope I do not need to repeat it, but I 
will. I do not care whg proposes a measure, be he friend or 
foe, I reserve the right and always will, so far as my support 
or my opposition to the measure is concerned, to consult my 
own best judgment. 


In my best judgment this is a fair bill. I hope it wiil become 


a law without any unnecessary delay or anything that could be 


termed a filibuster, and that it will be successfully adminis- 
tered and produce beneficial results. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with my 
colleague from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] that there has been no 
debate of any account on this question that has hud cloture 
applied to it. 

I wish to outline as briefly as possible my views on the 
measure now ‘the special order in this body, but before I do 
this I desire to pay my respects to the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopELanpD], who yesterday saw fit to ridicule 
and belittle’me for making vigorous protest against the action 
of so-called “ wets” of the Senate in joining the camp of the 
“drys” in forcing through the upper Chamber a measure which 
has never been adequately debated. 

The Senator from New York sarcastically and insultingly 
quoted me as saying “that two incipient presidential booms 
caused cloture to be placed on the prohibiticn reorganization 
bill,” and that “ when professional Senatorial wets vote for dry 
measures, of course, it is useless to expect any encouragement 
from Senators who are neither wet nor dry. Cloture on this 
measure was decisively defeated until some presumably wet 
Senators cowed before the Wheeler !ash and forsook wet 
leadership.” 

Mr. President, I did make this declaration, and i meant what 
I said, and. I mean what I say now. 

The only reference to the Senator from New York which can 
be questioned as to its truthfulness is that wherein I referred 
to him as a “wet.” This is not true, and I beg the Senator's 
pardon, 

The Senator from New York bombastically and with loud 
blowing of trumpet exclaims, “I am for law enforcement.” 

Mr. President, if the assurances of the Senator from New 
York as to his ardent desire for law enforcement are as counter- 
feit as was his promise that he would vote against cloture 
on the reorganization bill, God help law enforcement! 

The Senator from New York has never been in sympathy 
with antiprohibition campaigns. He has straddled and wab- 
bled on prohibition ever since he has been a Member of this 
body, and he is straddling and wabbling to-day, and this in 
the face of an overwhelming referendum of his own State 
against Volsteadism and all that it implies; and still he has 
the temerity to attack my motives when I speak the truth 
about the real friends and the bogus friends of the “ wet” 
cause, 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from New York further 
Says, “I am for law enforcement.” I should like to have the 
Senator from New York point out one Senator in this Chamber 
who is not for law enforcement. I am for law enforcement 
with a great deal more positiveness than is the Senator from 
New York, and he knows it. My fight against the reorganiza- 
tion bill has not been against law enforcement; it has been 
against the tactics and trickery of the dry forces in this body 
to railroad a bill through this Chamber without adequate 
debate simply because Wayne B. Wheeler cracks his lash. If 
that is the kind of law enforcement the Senator from New 
York is for, I am against him 100 per cent. 

The trouble with the Senator from New York is that he 
is trying most unsuccessfully to play both ends against the 
middle, and thereby ensnare both wet and dry votes. He has 
never yet taken a positive and determined stand on the pro- 
hibition question, and I do not expect that he ever will as 
long as he is a Member of this body. His caustic comment 
and innuendoes cast at me have no more effect on my judgment 
or my determination to continue my fight against prohibition 
than have the wailings of Wayne B. Wheeler. 

The Senator from New York further states, “We [meaning 
the people of New York] do not share the views of the New 
Jersey Senator.” No; and the Senator from New York does 
not share the mature and intelligent views of anybody else. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York when and for how long he has been commissioned to 
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speak for Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New York? I make this 
inquiry because I believe I am as familiar with New York 
State politics as is the Senator from Manhattan. 

It was not so very long ago that the Senator from New 
York was working with the Hearst-Hyland faction of the 
Democratic Party in New York to ruin Governor Smith. In 
fact, the Senator from New York referred to the Governor of 
New York as “no Apollo,” and did all in his power to thwart 
the governor's ride to power. With what credentials does he 
now presume to speak on the floor of the Senate for Governor 
Smith? 

The New York Senator has seen fit to deride me for wishing 
to make this Nation “as wet as the Atlantic Ocean.” Let me 
say to the Senator from New York that if I can make it as 
wet as New York City I shall be perfectly satisfied. 

If the Senator from New York wishes to tie his fortunes up 
with the Anti-Saloon League crowd, let him go his way. God 
forbid that the antiprohibitionists will ever crave his heip! 
If they do, they will never get it. 

I sincerely trust that the junior Senator from the Empire 
State will broadcast his remarks to his home State, because 
when he announced to the world that he was in favor of ¢lo- 
ture on the reorganization bill he declared himself in favor of 
gag rule in the Senate and against the right of free speech. If 
he thinks such flimsy and untenable argument as he has put 
forth will fool the people of the State of New York, I can 
assure him that he is mistaken. I know the people of New 
York quite as well as does he. 

So much for the Senator from New York. 

This reorganization measure on its face appears innocent 
enough, but when provisions of the bill are carefully digested 
and analyzed it will appear to many impartial and unbiased 
minds that if this measure becomes a law the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress will have gone on record as favoring further centraliza- 
tion of government and the setting up of a bureaucracy which is 
bound to cause embarrassment to every legislator who votes to 
cause this bill to become statutory law. 

This measure is known as H. R. 10729, and was introduced in 
the Senate April 19, 1926, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance May 17 of last year. On December 10 last, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] reported this bill to the Senate with 
certain amendments. It was recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance December 17, and now we are confronted with it on 
the floor of this Chamber. 

It has already passed the lower House. 

Mr. President, before I attempt to analyze this measure I 
want to assure my “dry” friends on both sides of this Chamber 
that it is with no thought of filibustering or delaying a fina! vote 
on the Smoot bill that I now address the Senate at some length. 
I want to say right here that if the Senate would take up either 
of the two most important -bills, in my estimation, before the 
Senate—the public lands and buildings bill or the alien prop- 
erty bill—I would relinquish all right even to make my own 
position known in the Senate. My only purpose is to bring be- 
fore the country the real and underlying reasons which prompted 
the sponsors and advocates of this measure to insist at this late 
day of the session that it be railroaded through the upper House 
without allowing fair and just debate. 

This measure has been pending on the Senate calendar since 
last year. 

Why have no serious attempts been made to call it up? 

Day after day and night after night when the Congress has 
been in session, and bills on the calendar have been in order, 
the Smoot bill has been passed over without the slightest efforts 
being made by my “dry” friends to ask for its consideration, 
except in the last week or so. 

For the past two or three weeks the reception room of this 
Chamber has been alive with paid lobbyists of the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Methodist Board of Public Morals organization, 
buttonholing both wet and dry Senators to jam this reorgani- 
zation bill through “ when Epwarps and Bruce are not looking.” 

The Anti-Saloon League has not approached me, because its 
members know that I would not listen for a fraction of a second 
to their un-American, entirely selfish, bigoted, and intolerant 
appeals. 

I try to represent in this body, first, America, and secondly the 
intelligent and fair-minded thought of the State of New Jersey. 

Let me inquire again: 

What is the real purpose behind this measure? The purpose 
is not to stiffen prohibition enforcement; not to combat more 
urgently prohibition corruption and fraud; not to make America 
free of poison liquors; not to strengthen Volsteadism. 

The real purpose is to create some 10 or 12 new jobs for 
Wayne B. Wheeler, who is now engaged in rounding up dry 
delegates for Mr. Coolidge in the 1928 convention. 
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Wheeler needs this additional patronage to maintain his | independent agency of the Government; but the Smoot measure 


fast-weakening hold on “ dry” America, 

This is all there is to the bill, my friends. 

If it were not for the new jobs, Wheeler would not walk to 
the Capitol in the interest of this measure. 

I know what I am talking about. 

There is a gentleman in the Prohibition Unit now, a Mr. Roy 
Haynes, a protégé of the old, discredited Daugherty crowd, who 
wants ene of these jobs. He, too, has been active in the pro- 
hibition lobby which has infested the Capitol Building day after 
day. 

Although Haynes is now drawing a nice, fat salary from 
Uncle Sam for doing little but haunt Washington bucket shops 
and gambling exchanges and peddling lies about the progress 
being “made by me in enforcing prohibition,” he expects the 
fatiest job to be made available if this bil! becomes a law. 

How much longer is this administration going to be permitted 
by the Congress to allow officials on its pay roll to earn their 
salaries by lobbying at the Capitol day after day in the interest 
of the Anti-Saloon League? 

The American Government is actually paying handsome sal- 
aries to officials who do nothing but wait on Wayne B. Wheeler 
and the Methodist Board of Public Morals, and lobby through 
this Congress legislation which is the rankest sort of class 
legislation. 

The Smoot measure is a political trick to ensnare dry Re- 
publican delegates to the next national convention. 

Not even its sponsors entertain the slightest hope that it will 
strengthen enforcement. On the contrary, they know it will not, 

The only thing on God’s green earth that will strengthen pro- 
hibition and bring about a true temperance is no prohibition. 
This may sound paradoxical, but it is just as true as the fact 
that I stand upon the floor of this Senate. 

Prohibition and temperance are as contrary and opposed as 
are black and white. 

If we insist upon prohibition we can not have temperance, 
because the one is a coercive instrument of government, while 
the other is an intelligent and voluntary instrument of moral 
suasion. 

Prohibition to-day has reached heights of open and flagrant 
law violation far more menacing, far more dangerous to the 
domestic security and safety of this Nation than the old corner 
saloon; and no one wishes to see this institution revived. 

Bootleggers are operating openly and defiantly; and I defy 
any legislator on Capitol Hill to assert that bootlegging opera- 
tions can be halted as long as Volsteadism remains the law of 
this land. 

It is not the so-called “ whisky ring” who are supporting, 
aiding, and abetting the criminal bootlegger, but the dry fanatics 
themselves are the truest and staunchest friends the bootlegger 
has in America. 

Is there a Senator on this floor who believes that there is a 
bootlegger in the State cf New Jersey who will vote for me 
in the 1928 election? Not at all. The bootlegger will learn 
what candidate is indorsed by the Anti-Saloon League, and 
every criminal dispenser of liquors in the State will support the 
league candidate. 

These bootleggers are annual contributors to the Anti-Saloon 
League campaign funds. They will spend thousands of dollars 
of their ill-gotten gains to defeat me. Now, why will they 
do this? Simply because prohibition, which was passed to 
hasten the millennium, affords them a rich market for their 
goods, and a haven of protection if they are caught. 

My “wringing-wet”’ campaign, as Doctor Wheeler loves to 
call it, means the absolute ruination of the bootlegger’s busi- 
ness; and yet Senators will vote “dry” year after year; and 
every time they do it they are upholding the hand of lawless- 
ness. 

Why has not this body of representative men of the Nation 
the courage to face the prohibition problem with backbone and 
stamina, and not stoop to the advocacy of the Smoot measure, 
which is the meanest sort of political trickery—a pork barrel 
for the Wheelers, the McBrides, and the Wilsons, who, except 
for bootleggers and dive keepers, are the only ones who are 
reaping a prohibition harvest? 

Mr. President, I can see no urgency whatsoever in passing 
this bill at the present session of the Congress. There are 
measures now before us which are of the most vital importance 
to the international and domestic welfare of this Nation; and 
for the Senate of the United States at this late date to hold 
up important legislation in order to cram through a job finding 
bill is unthinkable. 

There is no one in this Chamber who is more desirous of 
seeing prohibition function as it should function under the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act than am L I 


does not do this. At present we have somewhere around six 
heads of prohibition. We have the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, General Andrews, Mr. 
Roy Haynes, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, the head of the Customs Diyi- 
sion, as well as the Post Office Department and the Department 
of Justice, all trying to enforce prohibition, and all working at 
cross-purposes. 

If Senator Smoor or any other Member of this body will bring 
in a measure providing for one absolute and independent head of 
prohibition, I will gladly support it. If the bill now before 
us does not become a law, we will still have all the agencies 
already named trying their hand at enforcement. 

Let me repeat, the Smoot measure is plainly and clearly a 
device to intensify centralization and bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington by creating some half-dozen or more political jobs for 
faithful Republicans, who will be expected to do their part in 
rounding up delegates for the 1928 Republican National Con- 
vention. 

| If any Member of this body can show me any other merit 
in the measure, I will withdraw my opposition to it and refuse 
to obstruct early action. By the way, I have never said that 
| I would not vote for the measure. I have never asked a 
Senator on this side of the Chamber not to vote for it. I do 
not know one Senator on this side of the Chamber who is going 
to vote against it, except myself. 

Prohibition has already ruined the Coast Guard Service, 
which was originally instituted to protect human life, which 
it is now taking in countless numbers. It has ruined the 
customs service, and if this bill is passed it will continue to 
hamper and further degrade both of these governmental 
agencies. Police officers have been corrupted and customs of- 
ficials have been debauched and prohibition officers and men 
have been bribed and ruined for life, and if this Smoot meas- 
ure becomes a law, all of these agencies will continue to feel 
the blight of prohibition corruption. 

At present prospective applicants for the position of prohibi- 
tion enforcement agent must possess two main qualifications. 
First, they must huve been convicted of crime, and, second, 
they must not bring convictions against anybody else for break- 
ing the law. 

Under civil service it is all but impossible to force out of 
the prohibition service men who are protected under the rules 
and regulations of civil service. They must be tried and con- 
victed before they can be severed from the service. Of course, 
they can be suspended pending hearing. I presume this is the 
kind of law enforcement the Senator from New York is in 
favor of. 7 

The adding of more deadly poisons to industrial alcohol by 
the United States Government when it is a known fact that 
millions of gallons of this alcohol are being annually diverted 
into so-called bootleg channels is too atrocious for even a bar- 
baric nationality to contemplate. 

The poisoning of alcohol that is being drunk by citizens of 
a free Nation—and drunk in violation of the spirit of both 
constitutional and statute law, if you please—is too ignoble 
and dastardly a process for a free people to countenance, 
even when the process is resorted to for the purpose of law 
enforcement. 

Law enforcement can only become a reality when the consent 
of the governed has been obtained, and who ever heard of a 
nationality consenting to their own murder? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just a moment? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask the Senator whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the latest bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., which, as he knows, has 17,000,000 policy- 
holders. The latest bulletin states that last year there were 
more deaths from alcoholism among the policyholders of that 
company than there have been since 1917. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I have heard of that, but I think the Senator 
from Maryland put most of those figures into the Recorp, 
and I do not care to repeat them at this time. I know he is 
right in his statement. 

Even the citizen who is charged with the most heinous of 
crimes is given a respectful hearing by the accuser. 

It is not a crime to drink intoxicating liquor, nor is it a 
crime to purchase intoxicating liquor, and yet we have the 
lamentable situation in this country of citizens being murdered 
by the very agency to which they look for protection, when no 
crime whatever has been committed. 

It may be extremely harmful, not to say downright fool- 
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crime has been committed. What possible ground of justifica- 
tion can there be for the present activities of the Treasury 
Department in connection with its “ poisoned rum ” campaign? 

The Treasury Department says, in effect, that “The prohi- 
bition law is Being violated, denatured alcohol is being diverted 
into illicit channels, and the United States Government can not 
prevent it without poisoning those who drink this diverted 
liquor.” To what impossible extremes has this Government of 
ours come when it admits that the most powerfui Nation on the 
globe must take the lives of its citizens for the commission of 
an act which is not in and of itself a crime or even a 
misdemeanor? 

There is a certain fanatical and bigoted element in this coun- 
try which believes conscientiously or unconscientiously that a 
straight-jacket morality can be thrust down the throats of a 


people in the name of the Constitution and statutory enact- ! 


ment. Friends of this element have jubilantly exclaimed that 
it is all right for those not in sympathy to commit suicide be- 
eause of an overt act on the part of the Government. What 
sort of political philosophy is this to be applied to a people who 
fought a bloody war to free themselves from another form of 
tyranny—taxation without representation? This Nation became 
an independent sovereignty because of its insistence upon cer- 
tain inalienable rights, the bulwarks of which are personal 
liberty and the right to adjust one’s individual habits as he 
desires, as long as they do not interfere with the rights of 
others. 

The poisoning of denatured alcohol by this Government should 
be met with a most decisive step by every freedom-loving citizen 
of the Nation. Whatever one’s views may be in regard to the 
wet and dry issue, to my mind the question as to whether or 
not intoxicating liquor should be prohibited in this Nation has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the poisoning of that which 
may be used as an intoxicating beverage, and I believe that 
both the moral and political sense of the American electorate 
will show the proper resentment to this most recent atrocity 
committed in the name of prohibition. 

By the way, they are advocating now the use of 4 per cent of 
wood alcohol, instead of 2 per cent. If wood alcohol is 
poison—and it has been admitted that it is—and 2 per cent is 
put in, why are they advocating that 4 per cent be put in? 
I will tell Senators. It is because the people who make wood 
alcohol are being protected by the Government, in order that 
they might double the output of wood alcohol. Seventy-eight 
per cent of the wood alcohol is made in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and in the State of Michigan. They want a further out- 
let for wood alcohol to poison the people. Why do they not 
put wood alcohol in the alcohol used by the United States 
Navy? They do not dare. They use what they call a croton 
oil, so as to be sure that none of the members of the Navy will 
be poisoned at sea. They say they can offset the effect of such 
denatured alcohol with fresh rye bread. I am told so. I have 
never tried it, but I think that is true. 

After some 776 deaths were reported in the city of New York 
alone because of the drinking of poisonous liquor, I introduced 
a bill in the Senate making it a misdemeanor to knowingly 
and willfully poison a beverage alcohol which the dispenser or 
the seller knew, or had reason to believe, would be drunk by 
poor unfortunates whose craving for intoxicating liquors has not 
been and never will be dissipated by either the eighteenth 
amendment, the Volstead Act, or any other coercive measure. 

That bill was referred to the Manufactures Committee some 
two weeks ago, and ever since that date I have been endeavor- 
ing to persuade the committee to either take action on the 
bill or ask that it be discharged so the measure might be 
brought to the floor of this body for consideration and action. 
But to this date I have been unable to even get a reply to a 
letter which I addressed to the chairman of the committee, 
asking that early hearings be held. This is only a sample of 
the disinterestedness of the Senate of the United States in 
real, ‘worth-while legislation aimed at the protection of our 
citizens. 

But although we are willing to turn a deaf ear to advocates 
of sanity in law enforcement, we welcome with open arms and 
bated breath the pronunciamentos of the head of the Anti- 
Saloon League who at present is the real and active adminis- 
trator of prohibition in this country. 

When cloture was voted on the reorganization bill yester- 
day Wayne B. Wheeler was in the galleries and in the re- 
ception room of this Chamber lobbying for cloture and wield- 
ing the lash of Anti-Saloon League reprisals on all Senators 
who defied his mandate. And I am sorry to say that a number 
of Senators bowed before his threats. But be that as it may, 


cloture has been forced on this measure, and I presume it will 
pass, 
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Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler has had the temerity and audacity to 
tell Secretary of the Treasury Mellon that “ poison must be 
retained in alcohol.” 

Who is this man Wheeler? I hold in my hand the editorial 
page of the San Francisco Examiner of February 1. Let me 
read this editorial concerning Wheeler and his advocacy of law 
enforcement by means of the death penalty: 


We know who Andrew W. Mellon is—the Secretary of the Treasury, 
appointed by President Coolidge, and in charge of the prohibition en- 
forcement division, which renders industrial alcohol deadly to drink 
by mixing it with poisonous wood alcohol. 

We know who Calvin Coolidge is—duly 
United States, Chief Executive of this Nation. 

We know who the Members of Congress are—duly elected by the 
people—and what the function of Congress is—to make the laws 
that govern the people of the United States, according to the Con- 
stitution. 

We know who the 776 victims of 1926 were—citizens of New York 
City who turned to bootleg whisky, unhappy men and women not yet 
victors in the struggle to conquer the age-long curse of hard liquor, 
or perhaps just foolish boys and girls taking their first drink “ for fun.” 

Yes; but who is Wayne B. Wheeler? 

What has he got to do with it, rushing into the general procession 
to cackle, “It served them right,” laying down the law to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and telling him the good work of poisoning 
must go on? : 

Is Wheeler a public official, elected or appointed, a censor charged 
with the duty of criticizing and directing prohibition enforcement ? 

No; if he were an elected or appointed official, he would be hooted 
or booted out of office for his public exhibition of inhuman and ghoulish 
rejoicing over the agonized death of fellow citizens whose personal 
habits do not suit him. 

Wheeler belongs not to the Government of the United States, 
accountable to the people. He heads a higher, sanctimonious super- 
government, accountable only to itself. 

He is general counsel for the Anti-Saloon League in Washington. 

He is the paid superlobbyist of the most powerful organization of 
the goody-goodies, busy-bodies, snoopers, and holier-than-thous who 
are coming to dominate the Government of the United States, and 
who are by no means averse to potsoning those who do not agree 
with them. 

He gets his living by wheedling, threatening, cajoling, bulldozing, 
promising, and brow-beating Congressmen to vote for any measure 
Wheeler dictates, to carry out the ideas of the fanatics who pay him. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
further? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to call his attention to the fact 
that the “slush” inquiry showed that between 1920 and 1925 
the national Anti-Saloon League and 37 State leagues collected 
some $13,116,433.64 and expended $13,065,313.72. So it is per- 
fectly obvious that the Anti-Saloon League’s activities are not 
confined simply to the bulldozing and bullying of which the 
Senator from New Jersey has spoken, but extend to the collec- 
tion and use of money on a very large scale. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I am very glad the Senator from Mary- 
land brought that to my attention. It just proves that Lincoln 
was right when he said that you can fool all of the people some 
of the time. 

I read further: 


elected President of the 


The bigot does not change through the ages. We see him in the 
Roman Empire feeding Christians to the wild beasts. We see him break- 
ing “heretics” on the wheel in medieval Seville and Lisbon. We see 
him among our own forefathers in Salem, Mass., burning helpless old 
women to death or drowning them in mill ponds. 

So there is nothing new in the practice of preparing death for those 
who do not agree with you. The new thing is that the United States 
Government is in the business—and apparently must be kept in the 
business—of poisoning Americans who do not live up to the standards 
set by Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League. 

History records the long crusade of the newspapers to abolish the 
saloon as the den of vice, crime, human degeneracy, and political cor- 
ruption. Those who fought the saloon did not foresee Wheelerism. 
“After the lions who slay, the jackals who scavenge.” 

There lies before us all now the new task of freeing the people from 
the curse and the political domination of the organized army of self- 
righteous meddlers and bigoted fanatics, whose arch type is the lobbyist, 
Wayne B. Wheeler, the modern Borgia determined to make the country 
safe for Wheelerism by poison. 


Mr. President, let me read an article appearing in the New 
York World of December 31, 1926, entitled “The resort to 


” 


poison”; 
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TIIE RESORT TO POISON 


Mr. Mellon has told the Prohibition Unit to exclude “ certain poison- 
ous substances "’ from its new formula. But the 4 per cent of wood 
alcohol will remain, as he does not think that percentage injurious. 
The Associated Press states Mr. Mellon’s position as follows: 

“The Secretary's attitude, made known to-day at the Treasury, is 
that he does not conceive it as a duty of the Government to permit 
poisoning of citizens in order to enforce the law. He expects Govern- 
ment chemists soon will be able to denature alcohol so that it will be 
too distasteful to drink rather than too poisonous.” 

General Andrews, lr. Mellon’s chief aid, has long advocated a sub- 
stitute for poison. On August 11 General Andrews said: “ They 


[the Prohibition Unit's chemists] are seeking something which the 
ultimate consumer of the beverage will readily recognize from its odor 
and taste.” On August 16 General Andrews said: “I am confident that 
Doctor Doran [chief prohibition chemist] will develop a formula which 
will enable us to get away from the use of wood alcohol as a de- 
naturant,” On September 9 General Andrews said: “ Our constant aim 


is to get some ingredients to put in this alcohol which by the odor 
and taste will warn drinkers that the alcohol is not genuine, but which 
at the same time will not prove poisonous to the drinkers.” 

Mr. Mellon as a civilized man naturally abhors the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is now poisoning drinkers. And it is easy to see why General 
Andrews has protested against poison ever since he took his office. 
To General Andrews the use of poison is a terrible personal humilia- 
tion. General Andrews is a soldier, trained in the code of civilized 
warfare. If he were in the field and at war, if he had to evacuate a 
piece of land which was to be occupied by the enemy, what would he 
say to a proposal to poison the water supply against the enemy’s use 
of it? He would say that such a proposal was an insult to his honor 
as a man and to the uniform he was wearing. Yet here he is to-day, 
an officer of the United States, charged with the civil enforcement of 
a civil statute, resorting to a method against his own people that in 
time of war and against an enemy no civilized soldier would employ. 

It is the Anti-Saloon League, speaking in the name of the evangelical 
churches, which is demanding enforcement by resort to poison. How 
horrified these good men were when the Germans first used poison gas! 
How they cried out when, after due warning against travel on the high 
seas, the Germans sank passenger ships! How we all shouted about the 
German frightfulness! And here we are to-day complacently and even 
with a somewhat sardonic joy using a weapon which by the common 
consent of civilized men is fit only for savages. 

What has happened to the conscience of the Christian churches of 
America that they permit such things to be done in their name? They 
say they are enforcing the moral law. Let them pause a moment and 
consider what they are doing. There was a time, not so many centuries 
ago, when men believed that heresy was a stupendous crime, for it 
endangered the immortal soul. To root out heresy the churches, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, called upon the civil authority, exactly 
as the Anti-Saloon League is calling upon President Coolidge to-day, 
to extirpate the infamy by any violence it could command. The civil 
authority yielded, and history was stained with hideous cruelty. The 
world outgrew that view of things. The churches outgrew it. They 
intrusted the punishment of heresy to God, to men’s consciences, and to 
the spiritual arm. But to enforce the Volstead Act, to enforce a mere 
human regulation made by fallible men, to enforce a law without 
divine sanction of any kind, to prevent the use of the very beverage 
which is employed in the central mystery of the Christian faith, these 
churches under the false leadership of heathens like Wayne Wheeler 
demand and apparently approve the use of the death penalty for those 
who knowingly or unknowingly stand in their way. Is there no residue 
of sanity and of saving common sense among the leaders of the 
churches sufficient to arouse them to a realization that they can not, 
that they dare not, that they must not soil the faith of which they 
are temporary trustees by agreeing to the use of poison against their 
fellowmen? 

They can not escape the full moral implications of this policy by the 
flippant retort that nobody needs to drink the poisoned liquor if he 
does not wish to. There are some millions of American citizens to-day, 
at least as upright as Mr. Wheeler, whose consciences are in rebellion 
against the Volstead Act; and they do not propose to obey it. They 
are not the first and they are not the only Americans who have pro- 
claimed their disobedience to a man-made law. Many of them are the 
descendants of men who with a perfect conscience refused to obey the 
fugitive slave law. They are all of them the fellow-citizens of those 
who in the Southern States refuse to obey the fifteenth amendment. 
They may be right or they may be wrong. But in the effort to impose 
upon them a law against which their consciences rebel they have a 
right to ask of the Government of the United States that it confine 
its efforts against them to lawful means, and above all that it refrain 
from practices which are intolerable even in time of war. 


Mr. President, how can any red-blooded American read such 
statements as these and still support any measure advocated by 
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the Anti-Saloon League, especially when such a measure seeks 
only to strengthen the arm of a despised minority. 

On January 19 the Treasury Department announced that 
legitimate consumption of intoxicating beverages in the United 
States last year amounted to 1,588,954 gallons. That repre- 
sented about 1 per cent of the total consumption of “ pre-war 
stuff,” industrial alcohol, home brew, and moonshine that 
trickled onto the market via the bootleggers, according to esti- 
mates of Government experts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
a moment? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How many millions of gallons did he 
say had been legitimately used? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I said 1,588,954 gallons, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Who can say how much of that con- 
tains poisoned alcohol which the Government itself poisoned ? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not think it is possible for that ques- 
tion to be answered. I presume a large portion of it was 
made of poisoned alcohol because, in order to get permits to sell, 
the alcohol must be poisoned, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the point I want to make is 
that poisoned alcohol does not go alone into the stomachs of the 
people who buy it from bootleggers and buy it in an illicit way, 
but that it is bound to find its way into certain drug stores, 
there to be put out upon prescription and drunk by sick people 
who are drinking under the direction of a doctor. When we put 
this poison in the alcohol, and the alcohol gets out, as it does 
in immense quantities, some of it will be drunk inevitably by 
people who are perfectly innocent and who are trying to take 
medicine instead of taking grog. That is the point I wanted 
to make. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I am sure the Senator from Missouri is 
right. I believe, as I think he believes, that the worst offenders 
against the prohibition law to-day are some of the doctors 
and the druggists. Whether knowingly or not knowingly, 
the result is the same. 

Highty-eight thousand physicians were authorized to write 
liquor prescriptions at the beginning of 1927. In 1926 they 
wrote 12,000,000 prescriptions. 

Officials asserted that during the year a number of “ fly-by- 
night” drug stores and physicians, whose chief business was 
liquor selling, have been eliminated. A general cleanup of 
the illegitimate drug stores and doctors took place during the 
year, and liquor diverted to bootleg channels through these 
sources was cut materially, it was stated. 

Another editorial reads as follows: 


BOOTLBG DRUGGIST’S PROFITS 


The bootleg druggist is making huge profits. The “agent,” need 
not be a graduated pharmacist, and can procure from the Govern- 
ment whisky at $35 a case. The liquor is delivered at the drug 
store. It is then transferred to the bootlegger who pays $90 for 
the case and in addition delivers a case of cut whisky which the 
bootlegging druggist sells, on prescription, at $3 a pint or $72 for 
the case, which enables the druggist to keep his record straight 
with the Government. Perhaps the Government some day will test 
the whisky of suspected druggists. 


I think that answers very completely the question which 
the Senator from Missouri asked me a moment ago. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this piece of legislation 
not so much because I am opposed to prohibition as because 
I do not feel that a further centralization of powers in the 
administration of Volsteadism can possibly have a beneficial 
aspect on law enforcement. 

Conditions with respect to prohibition enforcement are 
growing steadily worse. They are 1,000 per cent worse to-day 
than a year ago. With every day showing a tremendous 
growth of illegal operations, it is a matter of mere conjec- 
ture as to what the conditions will be next year. 

Conditions are the same in practically every State in the 
Union. From every quarter comes the same story. The pro- 
hibition laws are violated by every class of citizenship. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. In a recent statement laid on the desks of Sen- 
ators in this Chamber, General Andrews and Mr. Blair both 
stated that violations of the Volstead Act are nation-wide and, 
to all practical purposes, innumerable. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I am sure the Senator is correct. 

The appalling extent of the failure of prohibition to accom- 
plish what its advocates proclaimed it would do can be appre- 
ciated only by those who come in contact with actual conditions 
throughout the United States. 
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The newspapers of the Nation reveal this state of facts: 


First. That “ moonshining,” “ bootlegging,” and the home 
manufacture of intoxicants have grown into big, remunerative 
business, apparently far beyond control of law officers. 

Second. That disrespect for the prohibition law is rapidly 
breeding disrespect for all law and threatens to undermine the 
very foundations of orderly government. 

Third. That there has been little appreciable decrease in the 
number of saloons, but in many instances a tenfold increase in 
the number of places where intoxicants are sold more or less 
openly and publicly. 

Fourth. That many of the evils in their worst form have been 
driven into the family fireside, and that great numbers of peo- 
ple—particularly boys and girls—who were abstainers before 
prohibition are now consuming large quantities of ardent spirits. 

Fifth. That instead of promoting temperance, as its advocates 
claimed it would, prohibition is increasing intemperance, be- 


cause the pure, mild, practically nonintoxicating beverages have | 
been driven from the market, and impure, poisonous concoctions 


have taken their place and are being heavily consumed. 

Sixth. That some physicians—we believe the number to be 
large—are peddling their allotments of Government prescrip- 
tion blanks for cash in advance, and that druggists are filling 
in these prescriptions with the names of the unseen patients of 
the physicians and selling the prescriptions with the whisky. 
These practices, indulged in by even reputable physicians and 
druggists, are having a demoralizing effect upon professional 
and commercial agencies directly concerned with the health of 
the people. 

Seventh. That there are widespread reports of official crook- 
edness or laxity—and favoritism to an enormous extent—in the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield again, 
I remind him that General Andrews has also stated that the 
sreat obstacle to the enforcement of prohibition is the official 
corruption which it generates, 

Mr. EDWARDS. I thank the Senatoy. 

Kighth. That the manufacturers of moonshine seem to be 
operating in the security of a special dispensation from Wash- 
ington, or from the prohibition directors of their own States. 

Ninth, That the general trend of public sentiment is that the 
prohibition enforcement act is too severe and is incapable of 
being enforced, and that real temperance and respect for law 
and order would be promoted by the amendment of the law to 
permit the manufacture and sale of beer—by some new method 
of retail distribution to be determined by Congress. 

Tenth. That law-abiding manufacturers and distributors of 
lawful beverages are being penalized to the extent of many 
millions of dollars by law obedience, and are being driven out 
of business, while the bootleggers are being rewarded with huge 
profits, practically unmolested by the law-enforcing authorities 

Eleventh. That Federal and State Governments are expend- 
ing large sums of money for law enforcement without accom- 
plishing any definite results, and that the Government is being 
deprived of many millions of dollars that it might be receiving 
in revenues from the legal sale of mild stimulants. 

Mr. President, the conditions are most serious. Independent 
investigations indicate a much more demoralizing state of facts. 
The nonenforcement of the prohibition laws—whether through 
inefticiency, official corruption, neglect of duty, political inter- 
ferences or influence, or inability to control the illegal manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and transportation of moonshine 
renders it impossible for those former manufacturers to do 
business. 

I have been told that in the face of these intolerable condi- 
tions we should remain silent; that our protest or our petition 
would be discounted. 

And that the truth itself would lose its weight and influence 
if we presented it to the officials of the Government. Again 
may we inquire whether this country has been so propagan- 
dized that the voice of truth can not rise over the clamor of 
prejudice. 

My excuse for speaking is that I wish to present a truthful 
picture of existing conditions to our public officials. I still 
have faith that the truth is none the less the truth by whom- 
soever spoken—and that falsehood is falsehood still, though 
presented under a cloak of righteousness concealing “ something 
on the hip.” 

The deplorable conditions brought upon the country by the op- 
eration of the prohibition law are attributable to the law itself. 
We think it axiomatic that laws to be enforceable must repre- 
sent practically the unanimous sentiment of the people. The 
laws against murder and other forms of vicious crime express 
the crystallized sentiment of the race. They are written into 
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the statute books to punish or restrain the thousandth or ten- 
thousandth man. 

It is not surprising that law, such as the prohibition enact- 
ment, which does not represent the will of the majority, and in 
the violation of which the people feel no moral wrong, is non- 
enforceable. 

There were about 140 breweries in Pennsylvania before pro- 
hibition. With but few exceptions the brewers have obeyed the 
prohibition law. But we now have not less than 500,000 home 
brewers—probably a great many more. We doubt that there 
was a moonshine still anywhere in the State before January 16, 
1920. Now, there are stills by the thousands scattered through 
the State. They are found in barns, in basements, on islands 
of the rivers, in caves—in a thousand secret places. A con- 
tinuous stream of moonshine liquor is flowing from these stilis 
into channels of trade, and charges of official corruption and 
official neglect of duty are flying thick and fast. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, had the attention of the Senator 
been called this morning to the fact that a garage belonging to a 
church in New York had just been padlocked ? 

Mr. EDWARDS. No; it had not; but I am not surprised. 
There are plenty of churches which perhaps should be pad- 
locked instead of their garages. 

Our Federal dtstrict courts, once models of judicial dignity 
and poise, which formerly commanded the respect of every 
class of citizens, have been reduced to the level of police courts. 
Their dockets are congested with cases of petty violations of 
the laws. 

For the first time, 1 believe, in the history of the American 
Government, the administration has been forced to go about the 
country preaching respect for law. And that to a nation of 
people in which respect for law is inborn! 

We heard quite recently of a distinguished Federal judge who 
commented bitterly and almost pathetically upon the fact that 
an elder of his own church considered it no moral wrong to 
violate the prohibition laws. This same jurist felt it his duty 
to remonstrate with the members of the bar association of his 
State because they were bountifully supplied with stimulants 
for their annual convention. He felt quite aggrieved when 
these lawyers—officers of the court, charged with the duty of 
upholding the Constitution and the laws of the land—laughed 
at his suggestion that it was wrong legally or morally to violate 
the prohibition laws. 

While the judge on the bench who sees the dignity of his 
court slipping away and respect for all law being undermined 
by universal disrespect for the prohibition laws—even by the 
more intelligent men of the Nation—may feel deeply humiliated, 
yet he is but one in a thousand who has any serious respect for 
laws which apparently fail to represent the popular will. 

We do not criticize those who are violating the laws. 
not criticize the law officers for not enforcing the laws—because 
we know that is impossible. We are informed that there are 
powerful rings operating throughout the United States, and that 
in many instances the arm of the enforcement departments is 
paralyzed by the influence of politics. 

But we do disagree with the policy of those officers of the law 
who give out public statements that the laws are being enforced 
when they know that they are not and can not be enforced. 

May I suggest to the administrative and legislative officials 
that they call in the prohibition enforcement officers from the 
field—the men who are doing their best to enforce the laws 
and ask them what they know? They may tell you that they 
know that the laws are impossible of enforcement and that 
everywhere they go they find a sea of booze flowing uninter- 
ruptedly along channels as well defined as the Gulf Stream and 
as impossible te control in its course. They will tell you more 
than that, perhaps. You may find out from them, if you try, 
that as soon as the private detectives of the law violators by 
whom they are pursued report back that they have left « cer- 
tain section the floodgates are opened again. They might even 
tell you something about how they are hampered by political 
influences and threatened with discharge because they inter- 
fered with some law violator who has powerful political friends 
in Washington or elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I feel that we have a right to complain, not par- 
ticularly against the law enforcement departments because of 
their failures, but against the law itself. 


We do 


I have been conservative in presenting this statement. I 
could have made it much stronger and still have been well 


within the limits of truth. 

I put these facts to you seriously, gentlemen, 
hibition in theory, but what have we in fact? Is it not time 
to quit theorizing and get down to facts—to a sensible program 
that can be carried out with justice to all? 


We have pro- 
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I believe that the train of evils resulting from the prohibition 
laws and their nonenforcement would be effectively remedied by 
liberalization of the present Volstead Act to legalize the manu- 
facture and sale of beer. We think an investigation of those 
countries which have adopted a beer program will convince the 
most skeptical that this is the practical and effective road to 
true temperance, the reduction to a minimum of law violations, 
and of intemperance to practically nothing. 

It will be noted from this analysis of present-day prohibition 
enforcement that what this country needs is not reorganization 
but a revision of the prohibition law, so that each State may 
have something to say about how best to attain to a sane and 
healthy temperance. 

People are drinking liquor to-day and this Congress knows it 
as well as every citizen of the Nation. 

In my opinion less than 1 per cent of the liquor in this 
country to-day is real or genuine and my views in this respect 
have been verified by Federal prohibition officials themselves. 

Not so very long ago Mr. Robert Woods Bliss, United States 
minister to Sweden, said in conference with President Coolidge 
that there was less bootlegging, drinking, and contraband 
whisky in Sweden where the government licenses the business 
than in the United States where prohibition is the law. 


Poisonous liquor has caused the death of more than 20,000 persons 
since the prohibition act became effective, a study of daily press files 
reveals, Other thousands have been blinded and crazed by home brew 
concoctions, hundreds of bootleggers and smugglers have been shot 
by revenue agents and countless persons have been injured and maimed 
in raids and by the explosion of illicit stills. 


And, by the way, we have one example of that in the Senate. 
IT am surprised that some one has not spoken about it. I spoke 
about it once a year or two ago soon after the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE] was shot in a bootlegging feud. It was 
a terrible thing, a terrible example of these men who are 
defending the dry fanatics in that way. 

Mr. Bliss continued: 


Suicides traceable directly or indirectly to this cause are increasing 
scandals which had their origin in illicit drinking have caused thou- 
sands of other fatalities unaccounted for. 

This woeful condition in a free and civilized world is laid directly 
at the doors of Volsteadism, enacted by hypocritical law-making poli- 
ticilans, who have stooped so low as to make the Christian churches 
their dupes for mercenary purposes by rallying the forces of the 
churches and other conventionally dry and well-meanfhg citizens with 
the bootlegger and politician who are interested in the dry law from 
the standpoint of profits and graft. Illicit manufacturers and dealers 
now pay tremendous sums for protection into the private purses of 
these same law-making politicians, which far exceeds the amount for- 
merly collected by the Government from a business it supervised and 
regulated. 

The funds collected by the churches to propagandize prohibitory laws 
are used by these same designing poKticians to further their grafting 
political aims disregarding the continued flow of insanity, blindness, 
and death which they indirectly are responsible for, 


At this point I should like to insert in the RecorpD a 
printed report relating to the arrests by the police department 
in connection with this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Department announces a summary of the expenditures for police 
departments in the 247 cities having a population of over 30,000 for 
the fiscal year 1925. The total population of these cities represents 
835.3 per cent of the entire population of Continental United States. 

The large increases in the cost for police service, criminal courts, 
correctional institutions, and probation boards, as well as other 
financial data, are presented in comparable detail in the annual reports 
on financial statistics of the principal cities. The judicial cost is 
only partly represented in such costs of the city government, as 
criminal costs in superior courts are generally a charge upon the 
State or county governments, the exceptions being largely in the cities 
having a population of more than 300,000, where such cities exercise 
the ordinary functions of county governments, or where a per cent 
of the expenditures of the counties are included with those for the 
cities. There are a few States in which superior court costs are 
carried by the city government, but, in general, the payments are for 
municipal courts having supervision over violation of municipal ordi- 
nances only. 

The costs for maintaining and operating the police departments, 
criminal courts, and correctional institutions, as nearly as they could 
be identified, amounted to $220,241,752, or a per capita of $5.41 for 
247 cities in 1925 as compared with $94,869,986, or a per capita of 
$3.04 for 204 cities in 1915. These costs do not include the payments 
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for outlays for improvements, nor the interest on bonds issued for 
construction and equipment of these departments. 





1925 (247 cities) 


1915 (204 cities) 





: Per capita Per capita 
Operation Operation 

snte. |Operation peration 
and mainte d main-| 22 mainte- land main. 


— tenance mae tenance 
Police departments._.............. $157, 194, 635 $3.86 | $64, 892, 291 $2. 08 
Police rea 11, 185, 952 27 4, 712, 921 15 
Probation boards........ ailinimaaaeall 1, 836, 870 - 05 498, 731 . 02 
Judicial: 
a WN cekesud. 8 10, 779, 739 .27 6, 344, 947 a 
IE i sinha htin tin dint bbeebitedl 7Ll, 715 - 02 494, 843 . 02 
Superior courts !.-............ 19, 729, 901 . 48 10, 156, 291 33 
Marsha! and sheriff !_......... 4, 454, 148 ll 1, 956, 069 . 06 
Correctional institutions: 
MEE tccvdadinteatibinenaed 10, 245, 708 25 5, 420, 285 -17 
PE on cenestisininetiincs acmiuntaniie 4, 103, 084 -10 | 1, 393, 608 04 
Datel iinitheethaianichdibsiectel 220, 241, 752 5.41 | 94, 869, 986 3.04 


1 Includes criminal and civil costs. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF POLICE DEPARTMENTS 

Payments for the operation and maintenance of the police service 
for 1925 amounted to $157,194,635, the cost per person in the 247 
principal cities being $3.86. The expenditures for this department 
alone represented 10.3 per cent of the expenditures for maintenance 
and operation of all general departments of the cities, being next 
in importance to that for schools which constituted 37.5 per cent of 
such expenditures. The general departments, as the term is bere used, 
do not include public-service enterprises, such as water works, electric 
light plants, or similar public-service utilities. For the year 1915 the 
payments for operation and maintenance of police departments for 
the 204 cities having a population of over 30,000 amounted to $64,- 
892,291, or a per capita of $2.08. The increase in the per capita 
payments from 1915 to 1925 is due not only to increased compensa- 
tion of policemen, but alsé to the increase in the number of those 
assigned to direction of traffic. The above amounts do not include 
payments of interest on bonds issued for financing permanent im- 
provements or equipment of police department properties. Neither do 
they include payments for the maintenance of the police-electrical 
equipment for those cities, 77 in number, which report such expenses 
as undistributed, under the heading, “ Police and fire alarm system.” 
The aggregate of such undistributed figures for 1925 was $2,080,303. 

The cities, showing, respectively, the highest and lowest per capitas 
for maintenance and operation of police departments in 1925 were: 
For Group I—Boston, Mass., $5.96 and Cleveland, Ohio, $3.41; for 
Group IIl—Jersey City, N. J., $3.44 and Cincinnati, Ohio, $2.41; for 
Group I1I—Yonkers, N. Y., $5.93 and Canton, Ohio, $1.48; for Group 
IV—Atlantic City, N. J., $10.76 and Springfield, Ohio, $1.08; for 
Group V—New Rochelle, N. Y., $6.24 and Hazleton, Pa., $0.92. * 

The per capita figures for Atlantic City are based on the estimated 
population which represents only the number of permanent resident 
of the municipality. The city must, however, make provision for a 
population greatly augmented by visitors and temporary residents. 
The municipality in Group IV ranking next to Atlantic City in police 
department expenses was Hoboken, N. J. with a per capita of $6.97. 

PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS OF POLICE DEPARTMENT 

For 1925 there was expended in outlays for permanent improvements 
for police departments $6,136,654. This represented only 0.8 per cent 
of the total outlays for permanent improvements in all general de- 
partments. As shown by the following table, in all classes of cities 
the outlays for police departments formed a very small percentage 
of the total outlays; the percentage for 1925, however, was double 
that for 1915. Buildings for police headquarters are often a part of 
the city hall, and outlay payments for such buildings are reported 
as for general government. 


Comparative cost of police departments for 247 cities in 1925 and 20} 
cities in 1915 
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Comparative cost of police departments for 247 cities in 1925 and 205 
cities in 1915—Continued 
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VALUE OF POLICE DEPARTMENT PROPERTY 


For the 247 cities having over 30,000 population in 1925, the total 
value of land, buildings, and equipment of all general departments 
amounted to $4,973,486,227. Of this total, $53,495,184, or 1.1 per cent, 
was for the police departments. In 1915 for the 204 cities in this class 
the value of land, buildings, and equipment of general departments 
amounted to $2,576,491,410, of which $31,451,500, or 1.2 per cent, was 
for police departments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Jersey has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLterK. The Senator from Maryland proposes to 
strike out, on page 5, lines 1 to 11, inclusive, which read as 
follows: 


(b) The commissioner of prohibition, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint such employees in the 
ficld service as he may deem necessary, but all appointments of such 
employees shall be made subject to the provisions of the civil service 
laws, notwithstanding the provisions of section 38 of the national pro- 
hibition act, as amended. The term of office of any person who is 
transferred under this section to the bureau of prohibition, and who 
was not appointed subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
shall expire upon the expiration of six months from the effective date 
of this act. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am sorry to have to say 
anything in opposition to the amendment proposed by my friend 
trom Maryland, but I think we are in honest disagreement as to 
the benefits that will accrue to the enforcement of prohibition 
by the inclusion of the civil service law as applied to the 
employees of the Prohibition Unit. 

The public generally understand that the Anti-Saloon League 
aud some politicians interfere very much with the selection of 
employees for the Prohibition Unit. To both of these I am 
averse; and it is my conception that if these employees are put 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission not only 
may we secure better employees—and I emphasize the word 
“may ’’—but we will at least exclude the Anti-Saloon League 
and the politicians from picking out these law-enforcing officers. 

The objection raised by the Senator from Maryland that 
they will contaminate other civil-service employees may be 
correct. I am not here to discuss that feature of the matter; 
but it is my hope that other civil-service employees may not 
be so contaminated, and that it may be, through the civil- 
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service examination, that we will get employees in that depart- 
ment who would not become so readily contaminated as some 
of the Anti-Saloon League employees. 

There is much misunderstanding as to the application of 
civil service laws and rules and regulations as to the removal 
of employees who are once in the Government service. There 
is an impression among Members of Congress and the public 
generally that when an employee once gets on the Government 
pay roll through a civil-service examination he may not be 
readily removed. There is also an impression that he may be 
removed only under charges, which charges have te be 
sustained. 

That is an entirely erroneous conclusion. Any head of a 
department, any bureau chief, may remove an employee ap- 
pointed through the Civil Service Commission at his will and 
discretion. The employee so removed has absolutely no re- 
course; and I am going to ask the Senate to indulge me for a 
moment while I point out some of the statutes and some of the 
rules and regulations. promulgated by the Civil Service Com- 
mission with respect to civil-service employees. 

Section 2, under “Procedure in removals and reductions,” 
says: 


Section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, 37 Statutes, page 555, pro- 
vides, “That no person in the classified civil service of the United 
States shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote 
the efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the 
person whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and 
of any charges preferred against him and be furnished with a copy 
thereof, and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answer 
ing the same in writing; and affidavits in support thereof; but no 
examination of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required 
except in the discretion of the office making the removal; and copies 
of charges, notice of hearing, answer, reasons for removal, and of 
the order of removal shall be made a part of the records of the 
proper department or office, as shall also the reasons for reduction 
in rank or compensation; and copies of the same shall be furnished 
to the person affected upon request, and the Civil Service Commission 
also shall, upon request, be furnished copies of the same.” 


Then, under “ Reduction of force” it says: 
In enacting and promulgating them— 


The laws and rules relating to removals— 


it was not intended that there should be no discharge except for 
incapacity or misconduct, or that employment should continue whether 
or not there was work to be done. There is nothing in the law or rules 
to compel the retention of an employee whose services are not needed, 
and it is the implied intent and understanding when the service 
begins that in such event the employee will be discharged. 


Section 10 says: 


The civil service law and the rules promulgated thereunder recog- 
nize that the power of removal and its exercise for just reasons are 
essential to the discipline and the efficiency of the service. 


Section 11 says: 


Decision of removing officer on the merits not reviewable: The power 
of removal for unfitness remains in the appointing officer, unimpaired 
by the restrictions of the civil service law and rules. He is the judge 
of the qualifications of his subordinates, and the question whether 
such cause exists as requires a removal in the interests of the efficiency 
of the service is for him to determine. The judgment of the appoint- 
ing officer as to whether or not the causes for removal are suflicient 
is not reviewable by the courts or by the Civil Service Commission, 
but the civil-service rules provide that the commission shall have 
authority to investigate any alleged failure to follow the procedure 
required by statute or rule. Courts will not restrain or review the 
exercise discretion by the appointing power except to enforce statu- 
tory restrictions, and will not interfere in or review cases of alleged 
violation of executive rules and regulations relating to removals. An 
employee's fitness, capacity, and attention to his duties are questions 
of discretion and judgment to be determined by his superior officers 


So I repeat that there is nothing in the rules or regulations 
or the statute which prevents any officer of the Government 
from keeping his staff as efficient and as capable and as com- 
petent as he himself desires. Whenever a department fails to 
enforce a law, whenever a department fails to perform its 
functions, it may be ascribed to the head of the department, 
pure and simple. There is nothing in the way to prevent him 
from having the most competent and efficient force that it is 
possible to secure. Further, he is at entire liberty to remove 
any one for any cause other than political or religious causes. 

In the remarks of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] 
he made the statement that by the segregation of the Bureau 
of Customs and the Bureau of Prohibition the employees of 
the Bureau of Customs may not enforce the prohibition laws. 
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In that connection I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah {[Mr. Smoor], who assures me that that is not the case, 
whether or not his understanding of the bill is that all officers 
charged with the enforcement of law are not required to en- 
force all criminal laws under the Federal statutes? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Customs 
Service has charge of all violations of law in regard to goods 
coming into the United States. They have the power under 
this bill to deal with that matter. It will be handled in just 
the same way as the violation of any law in regard to the 
importation of goods into the country. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator will remember that I asked 
him if this bill repealed any of the prior acts which place 
the responsibility for enforcement of law upon all Federal 
officers. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not, further than this: It gives 
to the commissioner created here the power to handle directly 
the questions of violations of the law affecting the importation 
of goods. , 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think there is any great difference in 
our viewpoint, if I understand the Senator from Utah correctly. 
Of course, subsection (c) of section 2 of the biil now under 
consideration plainly stipulates, as plainly as the English lan- 
guage can be written, that— 

The personnel of the Bureau of Prohibition shall perform such duties— 

Then the Senate amendment— 


in the administration of the national prohibition act and the laws 
relating to narcotic drugs as the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Commissioner of Prohibition may prescribe. 


Mr. SMOOT. That does not repeal any of the laws existing 
to-day. 

Mr. EDGE. No; not in the slightest degree. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the point I am making. I think 
the Senator from New Jersey is in error in saying that that 
repeals any of the laws which require a customs officer or any 
other Federal officer to enforce all criminal laws. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey is not in error, 
because he never made such a statement, and never intended to 
imply by any remark he made that any previous laws were 
repealed so far as the customs officers were concerned, as 
explained by the Senator from Utah. For instance, in appre- 
hending a smuggler who may have liquor or who may have 
dutiable jewelry or furs or anything of the kind. Of course, 
the customs officer is there to apprehend smuggling of any 
article; but I make the assertion, and adhere to it, that 
under the terms of this bill that he can not be used as an 
inspector under the Prohibition Commissioner in the Prohibi- 
tion Department. 

Mr. COUZENS. I entirely disagree with the Senator from 
New Jersey that that can not be done, because in section 28 of 
the national prohibition act, among other things that are pro- 
vided, it says that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
his assistants and agents and “all other officers of the United 
States whose duty it is to enforce criminal laws” shall have 
power and protection in the enforcement of that act conferred 
by law for the enforcement of existing laws relating to the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors under the law of 
the United States. 

In other words, I want to point out to the Senator from New 
Jersey that this bill does not accomplish what he and others 
may think it accomplishes. It does not separate, to the extent 
that he stated, the enforcement of prohibition from the Bureau 
of Customs. 

Mr. EDGE. I entirely differ with the Senator from Michi- 
gan. He has a perfect right to his viewpoint. If I felt that 
it did not divorce the departments, I would not vote for the 
bill. I have been assured that it does. I have been assured 
by the representatives of the Department of Prohibition that it 
does, and by the clear language as I read it myself I believe 
that it does, and I am perfectly ready to accept that judgment. 

Mr. COUZENS. That language does not repeal the act 
which I have just read, which states that they are empowered 
and instructed to enforce all criminal laws. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, that has not the slightest thing 
to do with transferring a customs officer over to the Prohi- 
bition Department. I think the Senator is talking about a 
distinctly different proposition. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. EDGE. I beg to differ with the Senator. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I ratsed the question because I want to 
point out that this bill is not going to accomplish what the 
sincere adherents of prohibition think it is going to accomplish. 
I want to point out that the only possible advantage of this 
reorganization bill to the enforcement of prohibition is the inclu- 
sion of section 5, providing for the selection of the employees 
under the civil service law. The rest of it, in my judgment, is 
simply a farce. I think it accomplishes no purpose whatever 
and is a mere gesture to create a commissioner of prohibition 
and a commissioner of customs without any idea that it is 
going to improve the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

Mr. EDGE. Well, I guess we will have to wait; time will 
tell. 

Mr. COUZENS. I just want to make that a matter of record, 
so we will see whether it does improve the enforcement of 
prohibition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator sits down 
will he permit me to ask him a question? I think he is in 
accord with me on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A few days ago we asked for a list of the 
names of those who had been in the service and had been dis- 
charged. The Senator knows what I am talking about. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has been received, and I have gotten a 
good many requests from people in the department that they 
may have a list of them. I want to ask unanimous consent to 
have that list printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will hold 
that in abeyance until we get through. I will say to the 
Senator that I have refused several requests for unanimous 
consent, and I do not want to make any exception in this case. 
I have not any objection to the matter referred to being printed, 
but I have refused others, and I shall have to refuse the 
Senator in this case. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am simply afraid there will be an adjourn- 
ment without its having been done, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection, but I know the Sen- 
ator will agree with me that I ought to be consistent. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks I should like to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
from the Civil Service Commission, relating to the question of 
removal of employees under the commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Unitep States Civit Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1927. 
Hon. JAMES CovUzENsS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Couzens: In response to your telephone inquiry 
as to the provisions and operation of the statute concerning remoyals 
of employees in the classified service, there is nothing in any law, rule, 
or regulation that stands in the way of a dismissal by the head of the 
establishment of an inefficient or unfit employee in the Federal civil 
service. 

Section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), provides: 

“That no person in the classified civil service of the United States 
shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the per- 
son whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and of any 
charges preferred against him, and be furnished with a copy thereof, 
and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the 
same in writing; and affidavits in support thereof; but no examination 
of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required except in the 
discretion of the officer making the removal; and copies of charges, 
notice of hearing, answer, reasons for removal, and of the order of 
removal shall be made a part of the records of the proper department 
or office, as shall also the reasons for reduction in rank or compensa- 
tion; and copies of the same shall be furnished to the person affected 
upon request, and the Civil Service Commission also shall, upon request, 
be furnished copies of the same. * * *” 

Having complied with the provision of the law that the accused 
shall have a statement in writing of the reasons for the proposed 
removal, and having received the answer of the accused, the officer who 
seeks to make the removal of an inefficient or unfit employee may end 
the matter then and there. He is not called upon to prove his case 
to anyone. In practical results he is accuser, judge, and jury. 

For this reason, employees sometimes complain that their rights are 
not sufficiently protected under the removal rule. 

The only cases in which the action of the officer making a removal 
may be authoritatively questioned are those in which it is charged, 
with offer of proof, that the removal is for religious or political reasens 
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or that the preeedure prescribed by the.abeve-quoted statute ..was not 
followed In either of such cases. this .commission is authorized by 
<ction 4 of Civil Service Rule XII to make an investigation, a report, 
and a recommendation, but it has no authority to de more, 
Very sincerely, 
W; C. DEMING, President. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the senior Senator from Utah, in charge of the bill. 
I wish to ask him if he intends to make this law retroactive? 

Mr. SMOOT. In what way? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I observe that section 7 of the bill reads: 


rhis act shall take effect on July 1, 1926. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that an amendment to 
that language was agreed to, so that section 7 would read as 
follows: 


This act shall take effect on April 1, 1927, 


Mr. BROUSSARD. That amendment has been agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment has already been agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the main purpose of this 
bill is to create the office of commissioner of prohibition, and 
then it was proposed, and it is proposed in the bill, that the em- 
»lovees be put under the civil service law. 

This is an old question. In 1923 the Senate considered for a 
long time what was called the Cramton bill. That bill proposed 
to create the office of director of industrial aleehol. At that 
iime the prohibition laws were being enforced by men who were 
professional prohibitionists, who had been placed at the head of 
this very responsible bureau, and as they were lacking in tem- 
perament and training, lacking in information, we heard from 
all the industrial people in the United States of the hardships 
to which they were being subjected because of the restrictions 
placed on the use of legitimate industrial denatured alcohol. 

The pressure was so great that the department yielded and 
proposed a bill, which was intended, supposedly, merely to 
create the office of commissioner, but there was really behind 
it a proposal to impose legal restrictions upon the use of in- 
dustrial aleohbol. We discussed that measure here for a long 
time. We exposed the fallacies of imposing restrictions upon 
the industrial people of this country, and finally it was agreed 
on the part of those who had charge of the Cramton bill and 
those who were opposed to it, that section 29 of the bill, I 
believe it was, which proyided.for civil service, should be 
enacted. That was agreed to, and under that bill the employees 
of the prohibition department were supposed to be placed 
under the civil service law. 

The conferees managed to kill the measure becuuse they had 
lost in that compromise the objective they were driving at, 
and they were not sincere in proposfng to impose civil service. 

We have seen such a lack of sincerity on the part of those 
Who advocate this bill, again, duplicated, when the’ senior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] very readily the other night agreed 
with my friend the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] to 
accept his amendment, to strike out section 5, which applied to 
the field force of the enforcement employees of the prohibition 
department, 

[ think the senior Senator from Utah gave the best reason 
I have heard for insisting upon keeping section 5 in the law. 
The senior Senator from Utah stated that the best enforcement 
officers in Utah could not pass a civil-service examination, and 
for that reason, inasmuch as he considered them the best two 
men in the State for those pusitions, he was willing to accept 
that amendment. 

I leave it to anyone who is familiar with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission and who has had any 
experience with the examinations conducted by that commis- 
sion tO say whether or not a man who could not pass such an 
examination as is submitted should occupy any position under 
the Government. 

| quite agree with the Senator from Michigan |Mr, Couzens], 
| would like to see the people in charge of the enforcement 
xiven an opportunity of trying the civil service. This bill was 
proposed with their approval, and it contained a_ provision 
putting the employees under the civil service. The committee 
in the House retained that provision, and the House adopted 
it and passed the bill. Then the committee of the Senate con 
sidering this bill reported section 5 without amendment. For 
that reason, if it is continued, and those who are charged with 
the enforcement desire the civil service—and it is already, as 
we have seen, the sense of the House that that opportunity be 
given—I think we should place them under civil service. 

I am opposed to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maryland, and at the last session, when such a measure 
was pending, I delivered a few remarks indorsing placing 
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these employees under the civil service. TI am very glad of the 
opportunity of making the change to see if there will be some 
improvement. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not find fault with the Senator, or any 
other Member of the Senate, if he does not agree with my 
views; but would the Senator vote for cloture to prevent me 
from expressing my views about any amendment? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I did not vote for cloture. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course the Senator did not. He was too 
faithful to his cause and the flag. : 

Mr. BROUSSARD. An illustration of how recklessly we 
go into cloture was demonstrated by the fact that the Members 
of the Senate voted cloture when this bill was proposed to be 
retroactive, and before the amendment was considered. There 
had been so little discussion of the bill that the Members who 
voted for cloture did not know that under the terms of the 
bill they were voting for a bili which, if enacted, would make 
the law retroactive. I agree with the Senator from Maryland, 
and have always voted that way. 

I have referred to the main purpose of this bill, namely, to 
create the office of commissioner of prohibition. If I reeall 
correctly the debate on the Cramton bill, it was proposed by 
that measure to create a director of industrial alcohol, and 
the committee appointed had expressed the opinion that it was 
not necessary to amend the law for that purpose. I really 
believe that what is behind this measure is merely an attempt 
to find an excuse to give to the country for the lack of enforce- 
ment in the past, and failures are being sought to be covered 
under the pretext of inadequacy of laws. I do not think there 
will be better enforcement under the proposed law than we 
have been having, except that it is plain that there will be 
removed from the enforcement employees that influence which 
is not considered good, and as is contended, is reflected in the 
employees of the customs department. 

So far as that is concerned, I myself believe that most of the 
laws under which this department operates consist of regula- 
tions issued by the department itself, but if the customs divi- 
sion desires not to take any part in the enforcement, that may 
be accomplished now, without amending the law at all. I think 
all that would be necessary would be for the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who is the head of that bureau, to issue 
orders to his director of prohibition that he may not use the 
customs officials in the enforcement of law, except incidentally, 
in the collection of customs or the administration and enforce- 
ment of the custom laws of the country. I do not think this 
measure is necessary at all. These employees may be segre- 
gated and separated effectively now without any new law. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against this measure. I do not 
believe it will accomplish what the advocates of it claim, but I 
do not care to use any more time. I wished merely to express 
my own views with respect to the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Louisi- 
ana takes his seat, I would like to call his attention to a matter 
upon which possibly he may choose to make some observations. 

The clipping I hold in my hand shows that not only does 
Wayne B. Wheeler bludgeon the Members of this body»into 
cloture when it suits him to do so, not only does the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Morals sit across the 
Capitol Plaza, watching the Senate and the House of Repre 
sentatives like a ‘coon dog treeing a ‘coon, but this board now 
undertakes to say who shall be the next presidential candidate 
of the Democratic Party. This clipping, taken from the New 
York Times, reads: 

Bars Smith, Ritchie, and Reep for 1928, 
that all are unacceptable to the drys 


Mr. BROUSSARD. At any rate, Mr. President, in my opin- 
ion they selected for denunciation three of the most available 
candidates of the party. 

Mr. BRUCE. The only ones who have any chance of election. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I have expressed my 
views in connection with this bill, and I shall vote against the 
amendment of the Seriator from Maryland and vote against the 
bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me to present a unanimous-consent request to introduce a bill? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Just to introduce a bill. I do not want to 
do anything but introduce it. 

Mr. NEELY. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want any business to take 
place. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 


Methodist board asserts 


Very well. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we are called upon to consider two 
measures which are yoked together but which are not related; 
indeed, they are ratber incongruous. One relates to the cus- 
toms branch of the Government—the agency which collects 
taxes upon imports. The other, ostensibly, is devoted to law 
enforcement, but in reality seeks only to place under the civil- 
service rule some of the employees of the Government who are 
not now subject to the civil service law. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether the customs provisions of the bill before us 
are wise, and it is quite certain that the benefits claimed for 
these provisions of the bill are purely speculative and will not 
be realized. There is no reason why these two subjects so un- 
related, so disconnected, should be incorporated into one bill. 
It is apparent that the ‘reason for so doing was that it was 
believed that more votes could be obtained for the bill so joined 
than could be secured for either of the subjects if dealt with 
in separate measures. Much could be said in criticism of 
legislation obtained in this manner. Omnibus bills which gather 
together matters wholly unrelated should be subjected to the 
severest scrutiny when presented. 

Mr. President, I regret that we are not to have the oppor- 
tunity of voting upon a measure that will more effectively con- 
tribute to the enforcement of the laws of Congress, especially 
those relating to prohibition. I assume that every Senator 
desires to see the laws of Congress enforced. No matter what 
differences may exist as to the wisdom of statutes, there can 
be no question as to the duty of Congress to provide all neces- 
sary and proper means for their enforcement. 

There are many people in the United States who were op- 
posed to the eighteenth amendment and to the Volstead Act, but 
who believe that they should be enforced. There were those 
in our country who believed that it was unwise and improper 
to deprive the States of a portion of their sovereign power to 
deal with their internal and domestic affairs, as was done by 
the eighteenth amendment. The States under our form of gov- 
ernment possessed plenary power to deal with the liquor ques- 
tion, More than 20 States prior to the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment had enacted prohibitory statutes. Some 
of this number had amended their State constitutions and pro- 
vided therein for state-wide prohibition, either by constitutional 
provisions or by statute or both. There is no doubt that the 
prohibition movement was gaining strength, and there was 
every indication that within a comparatively short time most, 
if not all, of the States of the Union would adopt prohibition. 
But some of those who were advocates of prohibition were not 
satisfied with the progress which the movement was making, 
and although the progress was extraordinary they demanded 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. They 
were successful in their efforts, and the eighteenth amendment 
resulted. I was among the number who believed that it was the 
part of wisdom to bring about prohibition through State pro- 
hibitory statutes. It seemed to me that sooner or later 
all States would adopt prohibitory statutes, and that by educa- 
tion the movement for prehibition would increase in strength, 
and when it had encompassed the Nation the people would be 
prepared for prohibition, and the enforcement of prohibitory 
statutes would be comparatively easy. 

I believe that legislation such as that involved in prohibitory 
statutes, legislation which many people regard as sumptuary 
and an interference with personal rights, should be pressed with 
caution and with forbearance and with proper regard for 
human nature and human psychology. I predicted that if the 
Federal Constitution was amended and Congress assumed ple- 
nary power over the liquor traffic and passed penal prohibitory 
statutes and provided for their enforcement much resentment 
would be aroused and law enforcement would be attended not 
only with difficulties but with obstacles almost, if not quite, 
insurmountable. In my opinion, the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment at the time it was incorporated into the Federal 
Constitution was unwise. I predicted that the opposition to the 
amendment and to the acts of Congress for its enforcement 
would meet with serious opposition ; that infractions of Federal 
statutes enacted to enforce the constitutional amendment would 
be frequent and general; and that there would be developed a 
spirit of resentment and unrest and disrespect for law, which 
would be followed by a train of unfortunate and evil Conse- 
quences, 

Mr. President, history is replete with examples of good men 
and women, engaged in worthy causes, failing to understand 
human nature and relying too much upon drastic penal statutes. 
However, Mr. President, the eighteenth amendment is a part of 
the fundamental law of the land. The duty rests upon Congress 
to enact all proper measures for its enforcement, and when laws 
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are passed for that purpose the obligation rests upon Congress 
to provide necessary and adequate means and agencies to en- 
force the same. While I believed that the eighteenth amend- 
ment was unwise, after it was adopted I regarded it as my duty 
to support all proper measures for its enforcement. Following 
its adoption a bill was introduced in the House by Congressman 
Volstead and a similar measure in the Senate by Senator Nelson 
containing provisions regarded as necessary to enforce the 
amendment. The Senate bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which I was then and still am a member. 

That committee appointed a subcommittee to consider the 
measure. Hearings were had, and after several weeks of con- 
sideration the subcommittee reported to the full committee, 
which in turn reported to the Senate a bill which is known 
as the Volstead Act. 

When the bill was under consideration by the subcommittee, 
as well as the full committee, I offered an amendment which 
provided that the enforcement provisions of the bill should be 
administered by the Department of Justice. Senators know 
that one of the first executive departments created in the early 
days of Washington's administration was that of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Obviously a law-enforcing agency or depart- 
ment of the Federal Government is necessary. 

Statutes are not self-executing. Courts must be organized 
to interpret the law and administrative machinery must be 
created for the purpose of executing the law. So a great 
department of the Government was ereated charged with the 
duty and responsibility of enforcing the laws of Congress. 
At the head of that department is the Attorney General of the 
United States. He is presumed to be a lawyer of wide experi- 
ence and of executive ability. He is given assistants and depu- 
ties and a large personnel in order that the laws of Congress 
may be enforced. The various States are divided into dis- 
tricts and within the districts executive and administrative 
machinery is set up to aid the courts in enforcing the law. 
As a part of the law-enforcing machinery there are marshals, 
deputy marshals, and a great army of agents and representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice. 

These agencies, with their personnel, are coordinated and 
so integrated as to more effectively carry into execution Federal 
statutes. I repeat, when the so-called Volstead bill was before 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, I attempted to 
have it so amended as to place within the Department of Justice 
the enforcement of the provisions of the bill. I believed that 
these law-enforcing agencies, in contact as they were through- 
out the United States, operating under one head, would more 
successfully and effectively enforce the provisions of the 
Volstead Act than could the Treasury Department. It seemed 
to me incongruous that the Treasury Department of the United 
States should have the responsibility of enforcing prohibitory 
statutes. The Treasury Department deals with the revenue of 
our country. It collects tariff duties, and the various taxes 
provided by the revenue laws of our country. To convert a 
tax-gathering agency of the Government into a law-enforcing 
body, I regarded as unwise. 

I stated to the committee that in my opinion the Prohibition 
Unit, which is created in the Treasury Department, would fail 
to function properly and that the Treasury Department would 
pass through humiliating experiences and prove a weak, in- 
competent, and wholly inefficient organization to carry out the 
criminal provisions of the Volstead law. I predicted that there 
would be corruption and bribery and inefficiency and scandals, 
bringing the Treasury Department into disrepute and subject- 
ing the Government itself to serious criticism. 

I think that time has vindicated the position which I took, 
certainly the Treasury Department and its agencies have been 
unable to enforce the law. Charges of corruption and graft 
have been made against the Prohibition Unit, and proven time 
without number. Investigations have been ordered, and many 
have been conducted, with a view of ascertaining the reason of! 
the corruption and demoralization and nonenforcement of the 
provisions of the Volstead Act. 

Some of these investigations reveal such a shocking and re- 
volting situation as to call for changes in the administration, if 
not in the agencies, adopted for its enforcement. But certain 
forces outside of the Government—forces which sometimes were 
controlled by fanatical individuals—would permit no important 
changes in the provisions dealing with administration and en- 
forcement, and the result has been an increasing number of 
violations of the law, numerous and continuing scandals, and 
corruption nation-wide. However, there have been some 
changes in administration not fundamental, not important. and 
none of them have improved the situation. No one is satis- 
fied with the manner in which the law has been enforced or with 
the results which have been obtained. It is apparent that some 
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radical and fundamental changes are necessary in order that the 
Volstead Act may be enforced. 

And at this point may I say, Mr. President, that in my 
opinion the great majority of the American people are opposed 
to the repeal of the eighte@ath amendment, and they are 
unwilling to modify the Volstead Act in so far as it deals with 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage puyposes. I believe the eighteenth amend- 
ment, in common parlance, “ has come to stay,” and all efforts 
to repeal or modify the Volstead Act, except in admin- 
istrative features, will be futile. I feel, therefore, that it is 
the duty of Congress to provide sound, rational, and effective 
legislation to enforce the law. Accordingly, I have urged that 
the Department of Justice be charged with the duty of its 
enforcement. In my opinion we should amend the bill before 
us and devolve upon the Department of Justice the duty and 
the responsibility of enforcing the Volstead Act. If it is the 
duty of the department of the Government to enforce other 
statutes, there is no sufficient reason to relieve it of the respon- 
sibility of enforcing the Volstead Act. However, I realize that 
all efforts to accomplish this reform will be unavailing. The 
Anti-Saloon League is opposed to that policy, and its views, I 
think, are shared by a majority of the Members of this body. 

Mr. President, the measure before us seeks to place some of 
the employees of the Prohibition Unit under the civil service 
law. In my opinion, no beneficial results will accrue from such 
a course. This recommendation is merely one of expediency. 
It is experimental, as various other measures which have been 
recommended have proven to be. When one plan has failed, 
another has been recommended, and during the entire period 
since the creation of.the Prohibition Unit, we have been con- 
ducting experiments which have ended in failure. There is 
nothing to justify the belief that the law will be better en- 
foreed; that there will be less corruption ana fraud if some 
of the employees are given a civil-service status. Indeed, Mr. 
President, the bill before us transfers to a civil-service status a 
large number of those who are now in the Prohibition Unit. 
Will it be contended that by giving them a civil-service status 
they will be better or less inefficient or, if corrupt, will be 
purged of their corruption? Certainly, if there is corruption, 
it can not be said that the “ corruption will put on incorrup- 
Tiron. 

Mr. President, the mest effective way to enforce criminal 
statutes is to centralize the authority and the responsibility in 
one person, and require him to see that the laws are enforced. 
If he is to be hampered by civil-service regulations, it will 
be difficult to secure efficient administration. Law-enforeing 
agencies are much like an army. The responsibility for its 
movements is placed in the hands of the commander ix chief. 
Iie is held to strict accountability. Failure of a subordinate is 
his failure, and the mistakes of those under him fall heavily 
upon his shoulders. 

To recur to what I have indicated, the Attorney General of 
the United States is the head of the law-enforcing department 
of the Government. With the great powers given him and the 
large appropriations made from year to year to secure the 
enforcement of all criminal statutes, with the network of 
agencies extending throughout the Nation, it is obvious that the 
results in the direction of law enforcement will be infinitely 
better. 

In my opinion, if the commissioner charged with execution 
of the prohibition statutes is to be held to a strict accountability 
for failure to enforce the law, he must have a voice in the 
selection of his aids and assistants. I think it may be said 
that publie business, even under civil-service rules and regula- 
tions, is not as efficiently or economically conducted as is private 
business. A fair comparison will establish that a higher stand- 
ard of proficiency is obtained and a larger volume of work per- 
formed by employees in private business than is performed 
ny those in public service, though civil service prevails in the 
atter. 

In my opinion, the Federal civil service act has not entirely 
justified itself. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry to hear that the Senator from 
Utah does not share my views entirely with regard to the 
merits of the Federal civil service system. In that connection 
I am bound to admit myself—and I say what I do because it 
may prove suggestive to the Senator, tending to some extent, 
anyhow, to bear out his own personal convictions on the 
subject—that if there is a branch of the subordinate Federal 
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service to which the principle of competitive examination is 
not properly applicable, it would seem to be the Federal pre- 
hibition field service. The qualifications required for a position 
of this kind are not, except to a very limited extent, I should 
say, scholastic or academic. When we secure a Federal prohibi- 
tion agent, first of all we want a man whose integrity of 
character, whose incorruptibility as far as possible can be relied 
upon, and then a man who is resolute and courageous in his 
nature. In other words, who have the moral qualities of one 
sort and another which a position such as the position of 
Federal prohibition agent calis for. It does seem to me, and 
I am bound to state it, that the position of a Federal prohibi- 
tion agent is one which requires perhaps less, than almost any 
other position I can think of at the moment, of mere scholastic 
or academic qualifications. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, I think he has 
Stated the situation quite accurately. I do not want Senators 
to misunderstand my position. I repeat, I am in favor of 
enforcing the Volstead Act, and am desirous of supporting any 
measure that will enforce that act as well as all other criminul 
statutes. To that end I have supported the appropriations 
asked for by the Treasury Department and the Prohibition Unit, 
including appropriations for the purchase of revenue cutters 
to be operated by the Coast Guard. I am not satisfied with the 
present administration or policies of the Prohibition Unit. 
I knoy that under the present system there has been, as I 
have s¥ated, fraud, graft, and corruption; and that base char 
acters’ have found their way into various positions in the 
Prohibition Unit. But unsatisfactory as the present system 
of law enforcement is, I do not believe the plan proposed in 
this bill will be an improvement. Upon the contrary, I think 
it will prove a great disappointment and be less efficient and 
more unsatisfactory than the present imperfect plan. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me say that I hope the attention of the 
Senator has also been equally called to the futility of the 
efforts to enforce the law. Recently there was a survey made 
by. the Moderation League, a league composed of men of very 
high standing in the United States, of some 564 cities and 
towns of the United States, with reference to arrests for 
drunkenness. A written statement which I have before me 
discloses this fact: 

According to the tables of the Moderation League, drunkenness in 
creased almost twice as fast in 1925 as in 1924. To be more specific, 
in the 564 cities and towns tabulated by the league arrests for drunken 
ness were, in 1924, 21,000 in excess of the arrests for that offense 
in 1923; and in 1925, 36,241 in excess of the arrests for that offense in 
1924. In 509 of the 564 cities and towns arrests for drunkenness in 
1925 were 129 per cent in excess of the arrests for drunkenness in 
the same cities and towns in 1920, the first year of national prohibi 
tion; and in 384 of the 564 cities and towns such arrests in 1925 
were even more numerous than in 1814, when some States were licens 
ing the eld saloon and others were under State prohibition or local 
option. Most significantly, too, the tables of the Moderation League 
bring out the fact that conditions in the former so-called “dry” 
States are worse to-day, aS compared with 1914, than are conditions 
in the so-called “ wet” States, 


Mr. KING. I have seen statistics corroborative of those just 
submitted by the Senator from Maryland. It is unfortunate, 
but nevertheless it is true, that there is almost universal dis- 
regard of the prohibitory statutes. There is no sufficient publi 
sentiment behind these statutes, to secure the results to be 
desired; but, in my opinion, if a wise and prudent course is 
taken by the Government and the administration of the law is 
placed in the hands pf the proper department of the Govern 
ment, there will be a marked improvement, and within a few 
years public sentiment will greatly change, and the enforcement 
of the law will be less difficult. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator yield to my question? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Some days ago the Senator from Ohio | Mr. 
Wiis], who is now in the chair, inserted in the ConGres- 
SIONAL RecorpD a statement by one J. P. Penny, in which it was 
said that a transformation, a marvelous transformation, | 
might almost say a pharisaical transformation, had been 
worked in the habits of the people of Salt Lake City by pro- 
hibition. Of course, that statement was at once challenged, 
as it might well be, because I myself had obtained from the 
chief of police of Salt Lake City previously a statement going 
to show that in Salt Lake City, as in every other city of the 
country—North and South, East and West—there had been a 
steady increase in the number of arrests for drunkenness be- 
tween 1920 and 1925. These suggestions have been very in- 
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‘terestingly corroborated by an article which has just been | the field force of the prohibition service be placed under civil- 


placed in my hands, written by A. L. Watson, city prosecuting 
attorney of Salt Lake City. Perhaps the Senator knows him? 

Mr. KING. I hope my friend will not now take the time to 
discuss my home city, because my time is limited. However, I 
shall be glad of the opportunity to say that Salt Lake City, if 
not a perfect city, is free from some of the evils that exist in 
other cities. 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, it is in the same class with 
Baltimore. The city prosecuting attorney of Salt Lake City, 
speaking of the general conditions of law enforcement, and so 
on, in Salt Lake City, said: 

The matter of law enforcement and law violation is one which is 
receiving the attention of all thoughtful people. It is one of the serious 
questions before the public at the present time, and it is surprising, 
especially in regard to the prohibition law, the number and the classes 
of people who are daily violiting this law. I feel that it is safe to say 
that it is the experience of all those working in the enforcement of law 
that this law is violated by every class of people and almost as fre- 
quently by the rich and the substantial people of the community as by 
others. One of the outstanding serious results of the prohibition law 
is the use of denatured alcohol and among those unable to buy whisky 
at its present high cost. The old-time drinkers find that they are able 
to get on a real drunk by the use of denatured alcoho] at very little 
expense—-the results are frightful. 


The statistics show that in Salt Lake City, Utah, thegrrests 
for drunkenness were in 1920, 659; in 1921, 658; in 1922, 758; 
in 1928, 868; in 1924, 919; and in 1925, 1,086. I do not want to 
be too hard on Salt Lake City, but 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to be courteous to the 
Senator, but hope he will not take me from the floor. The rule 
will be strictly invoked, and if € yield I may lose the floor. If 
the Senator regards the statement which he is reading as im- 
portant, I suggest that he can offer it for the Recorp as a part 
of his own remarks. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. KING. I will not be diverted by the remarks of the 
Senator and enter into a discussion of the causes of crime and 
whether there has been more or less drunkenness under the 
Volstead Act than there was prior to its enactment. However, 
in view of the reference made by the Senator to the State of 
Utah, I wish to remark that the people of that State have 
always been for temperance, and have been noted from the 
very foundation of the Commonwealth for their frugality, so- 
briety, and devotion to law and order. They are a religious 
people and have supported all movements in behalf of tem- 
perance. The dominant church of that State is opposed to the 
use of alcoholic liquors and is a consistent and earnest advocate 
of prohibition. The members of that church have been taught 
that the use of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes is not 
only a social evil but is not in consonance with the policies and 
doctrines of the church. 

So it may be said that prohibition, or the nonuse of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes, is a part of their religious 
faith. And the people of Utah, whether members of the domi- 
nant church or of other churches, are for temperance and are 
in favor of the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the measure before us, in 
so far as they relate to the administration of the Volstead Act, 
are Wholly unnecessary and without merit. They will not 
prove efficacious—they are not even palliatives. They will not 
cure the evils which exist. They will not provide better 
agencies of law enforcement. Those who sincerely believe in 
prohibition and desire that prohibition statutes shall be en- 
forced, will be disappointed with the results following the 
passage of this bill, as they have been disappointed with the 
various expedients and experiments which have been adopted 
by Congress and the Prohibition Unit in order to bring about 
law enforcement of the provisions of the Volstead Act. If I 
believed that this bill possessed any virtues or would improve 
tho present ‘situation, I should vote for it. But in my opinion 
it is - mere idle gesture, offered to meet the indignant demands 
of the people for some effective legislation, and with the hope 
that, perhaps, some benefits may be derived therefrom. 

it is time that the prohibition question should be dealt with 
not sentimentally, not hysterically, not in obedience to the un- 
reasoning demands of any person or group of persons, but 
soberly, rationally, patriotically, and with a desire to enforce 
the Constitution according to its letter and spirit and to de- 
velop throughout the country a respect for law and the whole- 
some and proper determination to see that all laws of our 
country are justly, fearlessly, and efficiently executed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to say just a 





few words to make clear my position on the question that is 
contained in the proposed amendment to the bill providing that 
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service regulations. 

It may not be interesting and in all probability it is not im- 
portant for me to state that never, since the enactment of the 
Volstead Act, have I recommendé@ any person for appointment 
in the prohibition service; and I never will do so, whether in 
or out of office myself. I do not wish to seem to use harsh ex- 
pressions, but I do not want to have anything to do with it nor 
have my name connected with it in any degree. 

I make this observation because it is contended or, at least, 
it is suggested that politicians, and I hope I am one, are opposed 
to placing the agents under civil service. As a matter of fact, 
it is, from my standpoint as a politician, a matter of complete 
indifference whether it is done or not, and under no circum- 
stances will I ever have anything to do with it. 

The time was when I believed that the placing of the agents 
under civil service might be beneficial. I think, perhaps, upon 
former occasions I have indicated that perhaps something 
might be hoped from that situation. I say very frankly that a 
continued study of this situation has brought me to the con- 
clusion that nothing can be hoped from it, and that indeed we 
may find ourselves in a more distressing situation than the one 
in which we now find ourselves. 

I gather that impression as the result of the study I have 
been able to give to the effect of the attempt on the part of the 
municipal police forces to enforce the State and Federal laws 
earrying out the eighteenth amendment. I have gathered the 
impression that every honest municipal chief of police in the 
country dreads the day when his policemen are to be set to work 
to join in enforcing thislaw. It certainly can not be denied that 
in many of our municipalities which up to the moment of at- 
tempted enforcement had boasted a splendid police force, the 
corrupting influences of the situation have become all too ap- 
parent and too distressing. When it is remembered that all mu- 
nicipal police forces—I say all; I think nearly all—are under 
civil service, either a municipal civil service or a State civil 
service, and that the system has not operated in the slightest 
degree as a deterrent or preventive in preventing municipal po 
lice forces becoming corrupted when once they take part in an 
endeavor to enforce this law, one is driven to the conclusion that 
the placing of the Federal agents under the Federal civil serv- 
ice will bring about no substantial change in the political and 
personal morality of the agents themselves. 

If a service as old as the Coast Guard, if a service as steeped 
in traditions of honor and loyalty and discipline as is the 
Coast Guard, dating back, as it does, to a time antedating the 
establishment of the United States Navy—I say if a service 
like the Coast Guard, with all the restrictions and carefui 
regulations and disciplinary measures which of necessity are 
imposed upon a military organization, can not stand the strain, 
how can we expect any improvement if the Federal prohibition 
agents are to be placed under the Federal civil service? 

One may say it will do no harm. If I were convinced that 
it would do no harm, I think I could not bring myself to vote 
against the portion of the bill having to do with the civil-service 
proposition. I am afraid that in the end it will do harm, not 
only for the reasons suggested by the Senator from Maryland, 
in that it will tend to bring into the classified civil service a 
very considerable number of men who live so close to corrup- 
tion or who, in the case of many of them, are so corrupted 
most of the time that the mere contact is apt to lower the 
morale and the traditions of the civil service itself but that 
the influence among the mass of employees classified under the 
Federal service is more than apt to be demoralizing. It may 
take some years to achieve such an effect, but frankly I dread 
it. This is a difficult situation. I do not get any joy out of it. 
The spectacle that we see over the country is too distressing. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] has stated very 
truly, I think, that the morale and the effectiveness of the 
organization must depend in the last analysis upon the head 
of the organization. If given unlimited time and means, and 
if equipped with a prescience and a judgment superhuman, the 
head of such an organization might finally weed out all the 
undesirable elements. But no public officer will ever be super- 
human in the accuracy of his judgment. He will never be 
given time to indefinite length. And it comes down to this, 
in my judgment: 

That no public officer, no matter how honest he is, or how 
industrious—indeed, he may be an ideaiist—can hope to com- 
mand a body of men engaged in an attempt to enforce the pro- 
hibition law and at the same time eradicate the crooks. It is 
simply beyond his human abilities, the situation being as it is. 

If they are placed under civil service, while it is true, as 
the Senator from Michigan says, that the head of the depart- 
ment is still the boss, he does not have the same right under 
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the law, as he conceives it and as it is generally conceived, to | 


“hire and fire” as he pleases on a moment’s notice. The 
mere fact that civil service covers his subordinates imposes 
upon him, willy nilly, a certain degree of caution, sometimes 
amounting to hesitancy, in removing a man; and in this 
prohibition service, in the overwhelming majority of cases, the 
superior Officer finds it extremely difficult to prove that the 
subordinate has been crooked, although he is morally cer- 
tain of it. 

If the superior officer to-day—and I have reference not to 
the superior officer here at Washington so much as I have to 
the prohibition administrators in the several regional dis- 
tricts—is an amply courageous man, and has made up his 
mind and his judgment satisfies him that a certain subordinate 
is crooked, out he goes. He does not wait to go through any 
formalities which customs or regulations emanating from a 
Civil Service Commission may impose upon him. So if weare 
to have any hope of converting 110,000,000 human beings into 
total abstainers by legal compulsion—which is the attempt 
upon which we have embarked—our only hope, as I look upon 
it, is clothing the administrative officers with unlimited power 
over their subordinates and then trusting that we may get 
administrative officers brave enough, strong enough, and wise 
enough to keep their administration clean. 

If I believed that putting these men under civil service would 
help the administrative officer keep his administration clean, 
I should be for it. It might make it cleaner for a little while; 
but if it should become unclean—as I think it would—it would 
make it more difficult for him to eliminate these characters 


that would contribute to the uncleanliness. 
Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 


Mr. EDGE. Does this thought occur to the Senator in con- 
nection with his discussion, which has impressed me. very 
deeply. I haven’t any desire in any way to participate in any 
move that would make enforcement less possible; but, at the 
same time, is it not probable that we might reach a situation 
that would better this whole condition if we tried out the 
civil-service proposition? If it fails, as I believe it will fail, 
and I am only voting for it because it has been suggested by the 
chief of the bureau and he wants to try it out—not that I hope 
it will fail; far from it—but if it does fail, is it not just one 
more argument, having tried both methods, that will compel 
finally a recognition of the fact that it is impossible to enforce 
this law? 

Mr. REED 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
lhug the delusion to his breast that he will ever be able to 
convert Wayne B. Wheeler as long as Mr. Wheeler lives off this 
situation? 

Mr. EDGE. Not the slightest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And does he think now that the 
majority of the Congress, as at present constituted, can be led 
to such heights of courage that they will break with Wayne 


of Missouri. Mr. President, may I ask a 


B. Wheeler, and offend against his majesty’s judgment and 
demands? 

Mr. EDGER. Not the slightest, Mr. President; but, seri- 
ously——— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am serious. 

Mr. EDGE. If we give them a chance to try out every 
sane suggestion—and, of course, in this particular matter 


there can be only two, either civil service or no civil service— 
are we not just a little nearer demonstrating our convictions? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, but when this is through with, 
of course, there will be some other suggestion made, another 
plan brought forward. We are acting now under the second 
plan. We can act under the third. Then, there can be a 
fourth. Now, we have a proposition for spies. We have al- 
ready had poison—spies and poison, 

Mr. EDGE. That system has been pretty well punctured. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All I ean think of that is left is 
the rack and the thumbscrew, and I have not any doubt that 
some of these people would be. willing to apply that. Would 
the Senator be willing to try it if Mr. Wheeler suggests it? 

Mr. EDGE. I repeat, that has been pretty well punctured, 
Mr. President. The Senator from New Jersey would not be 
willing to try anything that will encourge citizens to break 
the law in order to help from the standpoint of increasing 
arrests for the violation of prohibition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is difficult to answer 
the question of the Senator from New Jersey. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. It is more difficult to answer mine, 
is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have my idea as to the aecurate 
answer to the question propounded by the Senator from Mis- 
souri; but the answer might be taken as a reflection upon cer- 
tain people in public life, and I shall not indulge in it. 

The Senator from New Jersey suggests, “Let us try this 
thing, and, if it does not work, that will be another argument 
that nothing works.” Well, that may be true. We might go 
on indefinitely trying anything that anybody suggested on that 
theory; but there will always be with us a certain number of 
people who will say out loud in public that they believe the 
thing can be made to work, although they contribute nothing 
in private to help make it work. 

Mr. EDGE. I am not in disagreement with 
from New York in this viewpoint. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should not want to see any- 
thing done that would at all dampen the eagerness of the 
Senator from New Jersey to see the law work. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey at least is meet- 
ing the suggestion of those who are in charge of the adminis- 
tration of prohibition. I have no desire to see enforcement of 
the law fail. So far as I am concerned, I think I have 
demonstrated that I should like to see it enforced if it could 
be, but I am absolutely positive that it can not be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was endeavoring to 
state the considerations which have led me to reach the con- 
clusion that nothing of good will be accomplished by the change, 
and that the danger is that we will be worse off than we were 
before; and I do not want to see us worse off than we are 
now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me finish this statement; in just a 
moment. 

I have been led the more surely toward that conclusion since 
I have learned about the “ undercover” methods used by the 
departments, the so-called “undercover” men—prohibition 
agents, mind you—who are coached and advised and directed to 
violate the law themselves, encourage others to violate it, and 
then catch somebody. 

I know of a case—lI shall not describe all its details—but the 
shock to me which came with its knowledge has not yet passed 
away. A prohibition agent, well dressed, hiding his identity as 
a public officer, makes the acquaintance of a young man slightly 
his junior and two highly respectable young women, invites 
them to go to a restaurant and there, after three attempts, 
manages to persuade the proprietor to serve drinks to him and 
his companions in order that he may report the proprietor; 
and you propose to put that kind of cattle under the civil 
service of the United States! 

Would be be discharged under the present régime for having 
done that? What charges would be made against him? Those 
charged with the duty of attempting to enforce this law openly 
state that those methods are required—the methods of spies, the 
methods of the provocateur—to entice people to break a law and 
by the help of that enticement, including the enticement of 
respectable girls, catch somebody higher up! Let the adminis- 
trative officers who are responsible for that piece of tactics be 
solely responsible for their subordinates. Deo not clothe them 
with the protection of the civil service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that it is reputed that 
recently a judge of a State which I shail not mention connived 
at some sort of a scheme to aid in trapping men to violate 
the law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator need not be 
mentioning the State. It was the State of New York. 

No, lir. President; I get no encouragement out of this situa- 


the Senator 


shy about 


tion. To me it is ghastly, and growing worse. If I thought 
we could clean up the Government agencies in their lower 


strata—and I make no criticism against the very splendid gen- 
tleman who is working his heart out over here in the Treasury 
to keep this thing straight and clean; I make no criticism 
against the administrative heads; they are doing their level 
best in a situation which I fear is impossible—were I convinced 
that a step of this kind would increase the percentage of clean- 
liness in this situation, I would support it heartily; but I fear 
in the long run it will make it worse, not only within the force 
itself, but that the contaminating influence radiating from that 
force may reach other branches of our Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I promised a number of ome: | I dare the Senate to pass a law, I dare them to put an 
tors that before a vote was taken I would suggest the absence | amendment on this bill, providing that this law shall be 
of a quorum. enforced equally on all men alike who are under the Ameri- 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— can flag, whether they are citizens or not, or whatever may 
Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from South Carolina desires to be their trade or profession. 
speak at this time, I withdraw the request. | They would not dare do it. The money power of this 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have no desire to take part | country would not let them do it. Andrew W. Mellon would 
in any filibuster on this bill. In fact, if the civil-service pro- | not let them do it. 
visions are taken out of it I think I could vote for it; but I It is nothing but partisanship, the very worst form of it, and 
do net want anybody to have an idea that prohibition is being | you gentlemen know it. You know that this law is being 
enforced in this country, and I certainly do not think there is | violated here, and you are making no effort to help enforce 
anybody who has any information at all who would say that | it. You know that the people who are in charge of the 
prohibition is being enforced in this country. enforcement of this law know it, and they are making no 
I thoroughly agree with the Senator from New York [Mr. | effort to have it enforced. Why? I ask, and the American 
WapswortH | in what he said; and he could have added to what | people ask. why? Oh, no: convict the poor devil. Take 
he said “ thieves, liars, and murderers.” In my State an inno- | up the little negro, run around and hunt the man who has 
cent man sleeping in a little boat out on the water was awak- | a liétle half pint, perhaps, for his own use, but do not touch 
ened in the night and murdered like a dog; an old man, as | the cellar, do not touch the champagne, do not touch the 
Webster said in his great speech, without an enemy in the | cognac, do not touch the beer, either homemade or otherwise, 
world, quietly resting and attending to his own affairs. The | unless you find it in the home of some little, poor devil who 
man who murdered him was carried into court and a United | has not enough to pay to be protected. There are officers, 
States judge directed a verdict of “not guilty.” He went off, | supposed to be enforcing this law to-day, who seize the liquor 
so far as the law was concerned, a free man. The officers in | and themselves sell it. There are officers, who are supposed 
this city who were in charge of this matter knew all about it. | to be enforcing this law to-day, who are taking money, regular 
They left that man on the force; and yet, as was well said by | salaries, from bootleggers, and putting it in their pockets 
the Senator from New York who has just taken his seat, that | in addition to the salaries they are getting from the Govern- 
class of cattle—and I do not know that they should really | ment, and favoring bootleggers who pay this money, and who 
be called cattle; I do not know but that they ought to be | ply their trade without the slightest fear of being interfered 
called serpents—are permitted by these people, who say that} with, because they are paying men who are in the service 
they are trying to enforce the law, to climb on their slimy | to protect them, and I will tell you how it is done. 
bellies around over this country and into decent homes where Let us take four or five detectives. One of them gets money 
respectable women and where little children are, protected by | from A, B, and C. He goes and tells the others, “A, B, and 
this great Government of ours, to commit other crimes worse | C are my three men.” One, two, and three pay the next man, 
than murder, possibly, and call themselves officers of the law! | and he goes and tells the others, “One, two, and three are my 
Let me refer to another matter. Some months ago I intro- | men.” Not one of that force will bother a single one of those 
duced in the Senate a bill which I presume is quietly sleeping | men who are paying these salaries. I am not talking about 
in the committee. It was to enforce the laws of this country | what I have heard; I am talking about what I know. 
to all people alike, to provide for law enforcement that will Those men ply their trade without being interfered with, with- 
mean the same to the rich and to the poor, to the black and to | out being bothered, because they are paying. The distiller, the 
the white. man who runs a big liquor busness, pays a certain amount for 
What has become of that measure? Public attention was | his privilege. He says, “ Here are my customers.” He hands a 
called to it, and these people who are in charge of the enforce- | list to the man to whom he is paying his money, and that man 
ment of prohibition are quietly sitting in their seats, these men | passes it around, and nobody bothers that distiller’s men who 
who are commissioned by the United States to enforce the laws | are doing his bootlegging for him, I know that to be absolutely 
of the country, are blinding their eyes to the fact that the pro- | true. 
hibition luw is being violated every day that God gives to this | Yet men talk about prohibition, They say, “We have prohi- 
earth and every night that the sun sets in this very city of | bition.” As I said on this floor before, and I repeat it now, 
Washington, under the very shadow of the dome of the Capitol, | the only prohibition this country has is toward the poor devil 
almost within sight of the office where the Prohibition Director | who has not money enough to pay the high prices of the blind 
is supposed to be sitting in his office, and no action is taken, not | tigers, $3.50 and $5 a pint and from $8 to $12 a quart for liquor 
a single thing is done, not one arrest is made; but, on the con- | that possibly the bottle bottom has been taken out of and which 
trary, the high officers of this Government sit and smile, some | has been mixed up with poisonous, damnable stuff, and the good 
of them themselves going into these places and drinking liquor | liquor kept for the blind tiger himself to drink. 
and wine and beer in open violation of this very law. Yet the That is the situation in the United States to-day, and every 
authorities hound the ordinary man, the man without means, | Senator knows it. That is the condition this country is living 
the man who possibly does not wear a uniform and brass but- | under to-day, and there is not a Senator in the Chamber, if he 
tons, the man who possibly works hard every day, a true | wanted to buy liquor, who can not have it delivered in his office 
citizen of the American Nation, a man who stands ready at any | in 25 or 30 minutes, and almost any brand he wants; and most 
time, not to say “I am a slacker,” not to say “I am over age,” | of them know that, too. That is no news at all. 
or “I am under age,” but stands willing and ready at all times That is the way this system is being run. The head officers 
to sacrifice if necessary even his life in the defense of the | of the enforcement bureau know it. In my own State of South 
American Nation. That man is hounded down, that man is | Carolina it has been reported direct to Mr. Lincoln Andrews, and 
watched, that man is trailed, that man, if you please, is under | he has made no effort to stop it. In my own State of South 
the shadow day after day of these sleyth hounds, called de- | Carolina Federal officials, instead of controlling blind tigers, 
tectives and undercover men, the lowest element of white people | are being controlled by blind tigers, being controlled in the most 
God has ever created, people whom the negroes of South Caro- | despicable way. The authorities have investigated it. I wrote 
lina would not let sit down and dine at their tables if they | to the Attorney General and asked permission to see a report 
knew their profession. Those are the barking hounds that | from that State, and he said I could not see it. I propose to- 
people in high office are sitting behind and encouraging to go | morrow again to ask him to let me see the report against one of 
on With the suppression, while they know that they themselves | the district attorneys in South Carolina and against the United 
are openly violating the very law for the enforcement of which | States marshal in South Carolina. Why have they not said 
they are appointing these people to hound down a man simply | something about it? Why have they not done something to try 
because he is humble and not in their estimation of sufficient | to stop it? L 
station to deserve the protection from this Government which It is said, “ Oh, yes; we know this condition is here, but this 
all the people ought to receive. bill is going to improve it.” How is it going to improve it? 
Are we to go on and give more power to them? Why does | With the spy system? With the system that the Senator from 
not the Senator from Utah insert an amendment in this bill | New York has so well described? A man goes to a place and 
providing that this law shall be enforced against the embassies | says, “I am sick. Haven't you got a little whisky?” Some 
in this city? Why does he not put in the law a provision | good-hearted person—and I know this very thing to have been 
that this measure shall be enforced against every official of | done—says, “ Yes; I have.” The man says, “ Will you let me 
this Nation? Why does he not put in this measure a pro-| have a little whisky?” He lets him have it, and then he will 
vision that this measure, under which he wants to have these’| take out the money and offer to pay for it, and the party will 
men appointed, under this bill which these people want to | say, “No; I will not accept pay.” He lays the money down and 
put through the Senate. must be enforced on every man on | goes off, and the official has the poor devil who furnished the 
American soil, whatever may be his profession, whatever may | liquor indicted for selling the liquor, when he has not sold a 
be his nationality, whatever may be his religion? drop. He is carried to court, and put in jail. 
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Why do you want to put that class of officials under the 
civil service? I want the prohibition law enforced. I think 
if you enforce it strictly to the letter before my term in the 
Senate is concluded I will have the pleasure of voting to 
repeal the whole business. But you are not going to enforce 
it to the letter. You simply want to enforce it to the pet, to the 
exclusion of the man who is not a pet. 

Why not let the law alone so far as civil service is con- 
cerned? Why do you want to put these people in a status 
where you can not get rid of them? You are getting rid of a 
few of them. You are finding some men who have the nerve, 
when such officials come messing around, to kill them. Several 
have been found, some in my State. 

A man’s home is his own castle. God so decreed and so did 
man. Is that to be changed by this horde that is going around 
over this country now? No. It used to be that when a man 
went into his own home and turned the key in his lock he said, 
“This is my home. Certainly until the sun rises on to-morrow 
morning nobody can come here and disturb me. Certainly I 
have the freedom to go to yonder bed and expect to get a good 
night’s rest.” Does he get it? Sometimes. You do not have 
to sell liquor. You may be like the poor devil who was killed 
on the boat, who never sold a drop in his life and never had 
any, but was just murdered. There may be a rap on your door. 
If you do not get up as quickly as they think you should, they 
will kick your door down, come in, and ransack through your 
house, throw your wife’s clothing and your own clothing 
around, and not find a single drop of drink in the house after 
going through it for the purpose of humiliating somebody. I 
I say that whenever that happens, when a man kills one of 
them, he has done a good act; and if it is in the State of South 
Carolina he will have a criminal lawyer without paying a dollar 
for his services if he wants those services. 

Now, Mr. President, to go another step. I know of cases 
where some dirty little beast would go and search a house 
of somebody he did not like. It was not very long ago when 
the home of one of the best men of South Carolina was searched 
by a dirty scoundrel on account of politics. He belonged to a 
different political faction from what the constable belonged to. 
He would not do what some people wanted him to do, and that 
fellow went to his home and searched it and had it brought out 
in the papers that this man’s home had been searched. That 
would be humiliating to any man in the Senate. How would 
any Senator like to have his home searched? But you say, “If 
I sell liquor I would not care.” This man was not selling 
liquor. He never drank a drop of it in his life. I do not know 
that he has ever had a drop of it in his home. If there has 
ever been any in his home, he has not known it. He is one of 
the most highly respected men in the whole State. 

A gentleman living in my State, in Charleston, had a little 
houseboat. He is one of the greatest bankers in this country, 
a man who has been a steward in the Methodist Church for 
years and years and years. He had some company, and took 
them out on this boat on a little river trip. One of these 
fellows followed him, because he did not like him, and humili- 
ated him in the presence of his guests, and that fellow is still 
on the force; and now you want to make it so that he can not 
be gotten rid of. 

Consider the automobile situation. Recently a gentleman and 
his wife were coming from Augusta, Ga., to Columbia. When 
they reached the Congaree Bridge they were held up. The 
gentleman said to these three men, “I am so and so. This 
is my wife. I have been over to Augusta.” One of them said, 
“We don’t give a damn who you are. We are going to take 
you and her out of this car, and we are going to search it.” 
They took him out, at least he got out: they would have taken 
him out. They jerked out his grip, they opened it, and scat- 
tered his things around over the ground, and scattered his 
wife’s clothing on the ground. When they finished they said, 
“We do not find anything.” This gentleman said, “I told you 
that, and I told you who I am.” He said, “ Now, I want to 
know who you are.” Their reply was that they were Federal 
ofiicers. That is all the reply he got. They were upheld in 
that. Yet everybody in the city of Columbia knows that man, 
everybody in South Carolina knows of him. They know he is 
of the highest character, the cleanest kind of a man, and they 
know that under no conditions or circumstances would he 
have liquor about him, either to drink it or to haul it. 

We have a sample here in the Senate Chamber of the result 
of that law and of what happens with the kind of men you 
are trying to perpetuate in office. A Member of this body was 
shot like a dog when he was walking along the street attend- 
ing to his own business, without any whisky. I do not sup- 
pose he ever drank any whisky, certainly did not have any, 
was not looking for any and did not want any. Has anything 
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been done about it? Yet the man who shot him belongs to the 
class that you want to perpetuate in office by civil service. 

Senators, pass your law, but if you find that you are inyit- 
ing lawlessness, if you find that you are inviting somebody to 
kill somebody else, if you find that your last state in this en- 
forcement will be worse than the first, then blame yourselves. 
I have no objection to cloture being put on this bill, any more 
than on any other. If the Ten Commandments were going 
out of date to-night at 12 o'clock, and the only way to keep 
them in vogue would be for me to vote for cloture, they would 
go out of date, because under no conditions or circumstances 
will I ever vote for cloture in this body or in any other body. 

Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland, God bless him and 
his memory, stood in this Senate and fought too hard, fought 
too nobly, to keep off a cloture to suave my State from humilia 
tion and disgrace, for me ever to write my name upon the 
records of the Senate in such a manner as have it said that 
I repudiated his fight. I love his memory; I love his name. 
I do not see how any southern man, remembering that fight, 
knowing what it brought about, knowing what it kept from 
us, can stand here and vote for cloture. I remember that as 
a boy I came down from the gallery yonder and shook hands 
with Senator Gorman and thanked him for his fight. I was 
a mere schoolboy at the time. I would be afraid, if 1 voted 
for cloture, that he would come to my room to-night—though 
it is said we may stay here all night and I may not be in my 
room—but wherever I am, I would be afraid that he would 
walk around my bed and point his finger in scorn at me and 
tell me I was an ingrate. 

I want the law enforced. I come from a State where every 
time the people have had a chance to vote for prohibition they 
have voted for it. I have seen men go to the ballot box in 
my State and vote for prohibition who were drunk at the time 
they voted. I have seen men in my State get up and make 
temperances speeches when they had to hold on to the desk 
until they could get through because they were so drunk. I 
have seen men in the legislature of my State get up in the 
general assembly and make speeches for prohibition and come 
out and roll down the State house steps drunk. I can prove 
what I say. I have seen it with my own eyes and other people 
have seen it. But every time they have had a chance, the 
majority have voted for prohibition in my State. As their 
Representative in this body, I shall vote to uphold the Volstead 
Act, and I shall vote to uphold the eighteenth amendment. , 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McMaster Schall! 
Blease George McNary Sheppard 
Borah Gerry Mayfield Shipstead 
Bratton Goff Metcalf Shortridge 
Broussard Gooding Moses Smoot 

Bruce Hale Neely Stanfield 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Steck 
Capper Harrison Norris Stephens 
Caraway Hawes Nye Stewart 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Swanson 
Couzens Johnson Overman Trammell 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Tyson 

Dale Jones, Wash. Pine Wadsworth 
Dill Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Edge Keyes Ransdell Waish, Mont. 
Fdwards King Reed, Mo. Warren 
Ernst La Follette Reed, Pa Watson 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 

Fess McKellar Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Fletcher McLean Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce.| 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May the amendment be read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Cuter CrerK. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
proposes to strike out on page 5, lines 1 to 11, both inclusive, 
being subsection (b), the following: 


(b) The Commissioner of Prohibition, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint such employees 
in the field service as he may deem necessary, but all appointments 


of such employees shall be made subject to the provisions of the 
civil service laws, notwithstanding the provisions of section 38 of the 
National Prohibition Act, as amended. The term of office of any 
person who is transferred, under this section, to the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, and who was not appointed subject to the provisions of the 
civil service laws, shall expire upon the expiration of six months 
from the effective date of this act. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment if 
adopted, would be to separate the prohibition service from the 
civil service? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
would be true only so far as the prohibition field force is con- 


Marcu 2 


the customs and prohibition reorganization bill. If I had been 
present, I would have voted “ yea” upon its passage. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 





cerned, but not so far as the office force is concerned. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 


The amendment was rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


mission to withdraw the amendment. 


The VICE 


is withdrawn. 


PRESIDENT. 


be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time. 


The VICE 


pass? 


Mr. WILLIS. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 


Is there objection? 
hears none, and the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey 
The bill is still before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 
further amendment to be offered, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 


PRESIDENT. The question is, 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwarps], which will be stated. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the 


Senate from taking a final vote, and I should like to have per- 


If there be no 


Shall the 


Let us have the yeas and nays. 


ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
understand that if present he would vote as I intend to vote. 


I therefore vote “ yea.” 


The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. FESS. 
BINGHAM] is absent because of illness. 
would vote “ yea.” 


The junior Senator from Connecticut 


Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
Has the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] 


tive). 
voted? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


He has not voted. 
I have a pair with that Sen- 


ator. In his absence I withdraw my vote. 


Mr. OVERMAN. 
{Mr. Stmmons] is necessarily absent. 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HarRELp]. 


were present, he would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. WHEELER. 
from Connecticut 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. SWANSON. 


to vote. 


would vote “ yea.” 
Ti » result was announced—yeas 71; nays 6, as follows: 


{Mr. BINGHAM]. 


Were he present, he 
I understand that he is paired with the 


I desire to announce that my colleague 
He is paired with the 
If my colleague 


I have a general pair with the Senator 
I understand that if he 
I am therefore permitted 


I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


GLASS] is necessarily detained from the Senate. If present, he 


The Chair 


I have a gen- 





one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed severally 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing; 

H. R. 6246. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R.10178. An act to confer authority on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow 
against the United States; 

H. R. 10238. An act for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoffman; 

H. R. 13450. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 15344. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium 
gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and 
to the development of commercial aeronautics, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the House had agreed sey- 
erally to the amendments of the Senate to each of the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution: 

H. R. 15668. An act authorizing negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 16389. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, and so 
forth; and 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution providing for the return of 
funds belonging to World War National Guard organizations 
that are not reconstituted. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Federal Reserve Board covering operations for the year 1926, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
deficiency estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
Justice, fiscal year 1923, and prior fiscal years, amounting to 
$5,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
(S. Doe No. 235). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 1927, to remain 
available until June 30, 1928, for the Department of the Inter- 
ior, to provide additional facilities for housing nurses at the 
Freedmen’s Hospital in the District of Columbia, in amount 
$165,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 


YEAS—71 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
. 4 S. Doc. No. 232). 

Ashurst George MeNary s (S. . 
ee Gof Mayiieid erent} He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Borah Gooding Metcalf Shortridge President of the United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
ratton ale Moses Smoot . r vai 
aceemetn main Neely Stanfield posed legislation making available an additional $10,000 of 
Capper Harrison Norris Steck appropriations for the Department of Commerce, fiscal year 
Caraway Hawes Nye Stephens 1927, for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, which, 
+ een —— aie eel with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
< * § . sO , y 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Trasameti on Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No, 234). 
Dale Jones, Wash, Pine Tyson He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Dill Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mass. 3j 2 U 1s s a] s l 
dee oe Ranedell Walsh’ Mont, President of the United States, transmitting a supplementa 


La Follette 


Ernst Reed, Mo. Warren estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 1927, to remain 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ark, Watson available until December 31, 1927, for the Department of the 
rl —— Robinson, Ind. Wheeler Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, to enable the Secretary of 
nee McMaster Senet Willie the Interior to determine the property loss by flood sustained 
NAYS—6 by certain persons residing in the vicinity of Hatch and Santa 
; ee : Teresa, N. Mex., in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
ere Ete ais Wadsworth February 25, 1927, in amount $5,000, which, with the accom- 
"NOT VOTING—18 panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

‘ . ; : : tions and ordered to be printed (S. Doc, No, 233). 
a. —— ee a He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Dencen Greene Pepper Weller President of the United States, transmitting, without revision, 
ae _——— ee. a supplemental estimate of appropriation under the legislative 

x : c , * 


So the bill was passed. 


Mr. BAYARD subsequently said: Mr, President, I was neces- 
sarily called from the Chamber when the vote was taken on 


establishment, Library of Congress, fiscal year 1927, to remain 
available until expended, in amount $25,000, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No, 230). 








ae 


1927 


He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States. transmitting supplemental esti-, 
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mates of appropriations for the Navy Department (for Avia. | 


tion, Navy; alterations to naval vessels; and increase of the 

Nuvy), fiscal year 1927, aggregating $17,737,000, which, with 

the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 

Appropriations and ordered to be printed (8. Doc. No. 231). 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of California, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
February 22, 1927. 
SpereTARY UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Inclosed herewith please find copy of assembly Joint Reso- 
Intion 6 which was adopted by the California Legislature on January 
4. 1927, and filed with the secretary of state on January 27, being 
chapter 23 of the statutes of 1927. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR A, OHNIMUS, Chief Clerk. 


Assembly Joint Resolution No, 6 


Adopted in assembly January 21, 1927. 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
CHAPTER — 

Assembly joint resolution No. 6—Relating to the recreating of the 
position of United States district judge for the northern district of 
California 
Resolved by the assembly and the senate jointiy, That owing to the 

leath in the month of May, 1926, of United States District Judge 

john S. Partridge, leaving but two United States district judges to 
function in the northern district of California, and in view of the 
vreatly congested calendars in the Federal courts, both in San Francisco 
nd in Sacramento, and the exigencies of the public interests and liti- 
ition requiring immediate relief, the Congress of the United States be 
respectfully requested and urged to recreate at the present session of 

Congress the position of United States district judge for the northern 

distriet of California made vacant by the death of United States District 

Judge John S. Partridge. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tuna, Which was ordered to lie on the table: 

STATE OF MONTANA, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Helena, Mont., February 26, 1927. 
‘To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Care of Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In accordance with the mandate of the Twentieth Legis- 
itive Assembly of the State of Montana, now in session, I have the 
honor to transmit to you, for your consideration and appropriate action, 
Senate Joint Memorial No, 1, 

Yours very truly, C. T. Srewarr, 
Secretary of State, 


Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, CC. T. Stewart, Secretary of State of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the following is a true and correct copy of an act 
entitled “Memorial to the Congress of the United States praying for 
the immediate passage of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, an act for the 

ief of disabled emergency Army officers, now pending,” 
twentieth session of the legislative assembly of the State of Montana, 
and approved by J. EB. Erickson, governor of said State, on the 24th 

iy of February, 1927. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the | 


“reat seal of said State. 
Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 25th day 
of February, A. D. 1927. 
[SEAL] Cc. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State, 
By Cuirrorp L. WALKER, 
Deputy. 
Senate Joint Memorial No. 1. 
zress of the United States, praying for the immediate passage of the 
Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, an act for the relief of disabled emergency 
Army officers, now pending 
lo the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States of America: 
Your memorialists, the members of the twentieth Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana, the senate and house concurring, respectfully 
represent: 


enacted by the | . ; , 
| pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, which 
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Whereas all other classes of officers who fought in the World War 
have been retired by Congress for their wounds, and the disabled 
emergency Army officers alone have been denied retirement for their 
mutilations and disabilities ; and 
Whereas more than 169 of these disabled Army officers have died 
since this legislation has been before Congress, awaiting in vain the 
affirmative action of Congress, giving them the relief to which they were 
so justly entitled; and 
Whereas it is the claim of the veterans and organizations favoring 
the passage of this bill, that the same is being kept from being enacted 
into law by parliamentary tactics alone; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be memorialized to 
take immediate action on said bill to the end that the same be enacted 
inte law and this discrimination against the disabled emergency 
Army officers be rectified at the earliest possible moment; and be it 
Further resolved, That the secretary of state forward a copy to the 
President of the United States, to the president of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and 
to our Representative in the United States Congress. 
W. S. McCorMAck, 
President of the Senate. 
G. T. Davis, . 
Speaker of the House. 
Approved February 24, 1927. 
J. E. Erickson, Gorernor. 
Filed February 24, 1927, at 4.37 o'clock p. m 
C. T. Srewart, Seerctary of State. 


Mr. HOWELL presented petitions of sundry citizens of Omaha 
and Oakland, all in the State of Nebraska, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NEELY presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
W. Va., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

“Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bethel, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Seattle, Tacoma, and Prosser, all in the State of Wash- 
ington, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions tu Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WATSON presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens in the State of Indiana, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. GOFF presented numerous petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of West Virginia, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans, which were referred to the Committee on 


| Pensions. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Youngstown, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation re- 
ligious in character, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 


were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


| that on March 2, 1927, that committee presented to the Presi- 
| dent of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 


resolution: 

S. 70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. S. Taylor, 
and Frank Hickey ; 

S. 105. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, administra- 


| tor of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased ; 
Introduced by Richardson to the Ton- | 


S.111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon; 

$.115. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune; 

S.118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with 
the U. 8. S. Antigone; 

S. 227. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut; 
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S. 1642. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania ; 

S$. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; 

S. 2081. An act placing certain noncommissioned officers in the 
first grade; 

S$. 2197. An act for the relief of Paul B. Belding ; 

S$. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos ; 

S. 2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and re- 
tire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army; 

S. 3408. An act to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 3418. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of Maryland; ? 

S. 3888. An act to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

8S. 4069. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo. ; 

S. 4851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within 
the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact 
between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana 
for allocating the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On March 1, 1927: 

S$. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer: and 

S$. 5722. An act to authorize the construction of new conserva- 
tories and other necessary buildings for the United States Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

On March 2: 

S. 2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 

8.2700. An act to amend the naval record of Frank H. 
Wilson, alias Henry Wencel ; 

8.3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal of 
honor and merit; 

S. 3464. An act authorizing certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the order 
of Al Mérito; 

S$. 4405. An act for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson; 

S. 4558. An act to provide a method for compensating persons 
who suffered property damage or personal injury due to the 
explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, 
N. J., July 10, 1926; 

S. 4622. An act to authorize Capts. Walter S. Crosley and 
Paul P. Blackburn, United States Navy, to accept certain medals 
from the Republic of China ; 

S$. 190. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Archer; 

8.722. An act to authorize the selection of certain publicly 
owned lands by the State of Oregon ; 

S$. 2139. An act for the relief of William W. Green, warrant 
officer, United States Army; 

S. 2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4876. An act providing for the erection of a monument on 
Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful human attempt in history at power-driven 
airplane flight; 

S. 5762. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County 
Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended ; 

S. 5791. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, IIL; 

S. 1787. An act for the return of $5,000 to the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Co.; 

S. 4841. An act for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart; and 

S. 5744. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell certain land to the First Baptist Church, of Oxford, N. C. 
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JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (8, DOC, NO. 236) 


‘ The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow. 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a 
communication from the judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia, together with a report covering the work 
of the juvenile court during the period from July 1, 1906, to 
June 30, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Waite House, March 2, 1927. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1490. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York; 

S. 2164. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a dam across the Poteau River; 

S. 4830. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co.; 

S. 53852. An act to provide for one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Michigan ; 

S. 5479. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be used 
as souvenirs; and 

H. J. Res. 330. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the Eighth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Lima, Peru. 

{Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts asked and received permis- 
sion to print in the Recorp certain tables and memoranda, and 
data referred to in his address on the “ Inquiry into Economic 
State of the Nations,” which will appear in the Appendix.} 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 5339) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into a lease of a suitable building for customs purposes 
in the city of New York, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 17157) to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 1339) for the relief of Katherine Southerland. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted service certificates, and had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the said bill. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2279. An act for the relief of James C. Baskin; 

S. 2320. An act to safeguard the distribution and sale of 
certain dangerous caustie or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce ; 

S$. 4239. An act for the relief of homestead settlers on the 
drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota ; 

S$. 4631. An act for the relief of Claude_T. Winslow ; 

S. 4754. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Harry 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depzrt- 
ment of the Interior; and 

§$. 5757. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the Port of Portland Commission to close the 
east channel of Swan Island, Oreg. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated on the following page: 








rey 


H. R. 12414. An act for the relief of homestead settlers on 
the drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys; 

H. R. 17130. An act to conserve the revenues from medicinal 
spirits and provide for the effective Government control of such 
spirits, to prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance; 

H. R. 9009. An act tq provide for the acquisition of a site 
and the construction thereon of a fireproof office building or 
buildings for the House of Representatives; and 

H. R. 17157. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for per- 
sons entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. WARREN addressed the 
Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point of order that under 
Rule XIX, the Senator from Missouri having first addressed the 
Chair, is therefore entitled to recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote on the bill which has 
just been passed had not been announced before both Senators 
were on their feet. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was on my feet. If the point of 
order is overruled, I propose to appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the province of the Chair. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, and upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order that the question 
of recognition is wholly within the province of the Chair and 
is not appealable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senate will decide that ques- 
11on, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the appeal 
of the Senator from Missouri from the decision of the Chair. 
The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, what is the question? 

The VICE PREStDENT. The question is on the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair on the point of order as to 
Whether or not the Chair should recognize the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was ealled). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
In his absence I withhold niy vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
trunsfer my pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter], and will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I find that I can transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. I do so, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 


The question of recognition is in 
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Harris La Follette Nye Shipstead 
larrison McKellar Overman Steck 
Hawes McNary Ransdell Trammell 
Howell Mayfield Reed, Mo. Tyson 
Jones, N. Mex, Neely Robinson, Ark Walsh, Mass. 
King Norris Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—1I18 
Bingham Gould Pepper Underwood 
Borah Greene Pittman Weller 
du Pont Harreld Simmons W heeler 
Gillett Heflin Smith 
Glass Means Swanson 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 
SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 1721) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior 
fiseal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1692) thereon... I 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the bill be taken up. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 364. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent to take up the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. I now move that we take it up. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I had the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KING. Under the rule the Senator from Wyoming can 
not move to take up the bill. It has to lie over for a day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I made the motion which is before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri, who has the floor, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) to amend subdivision A of sec- 
tion 4 of the immigration act of 1924, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 364, and on that 1 ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and hays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FLETCHER (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair as before. Being informed that my pair would vote 


| the same way that I shall vote, I vote “ yea.” 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GriLerr] with the | 


Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop]; 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn]; and 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 
The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 35—as follows: 
YEAS—42 


Blease Fess Metcalf Smoot 
Cameron Goff Moses Stanfield 
Capper Gooding Norbeck Stephens 
Couzens Hale Oddie Stewart 
Curtis Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Pa. Warren 
Dill Keyes Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Edge Lenroot Sackett Willis 
ernst McLean Schall 
Ferris McMaster Shortridge 

NAYS—35 
Ashurst Broussard Copeland Frazier 
Bayard Bruce Edwards George 
Bratton Caraway Fletcher Gerry 


_ 


Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in regard to my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. GiLtLerr] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoopD] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] with the Sen- 


I desire to announce the follow- 


| ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]: and 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MEANS] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirnH}. 
The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 24, as follows: 
YEAS—53 


Ashurst Frazier La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard George McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Gerry McMaster Stanfield 
Broussard Goff McNary Steck 

Bruce Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Harris Neely Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Norris Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Nye Trammell 
Couzens lleflin Overman Tyson 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh. Mont. 


Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 


Ferris Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
Fletcher King Sackett 

NAYS—24 
Blease Edge Gould Lenroot 
Cameron Ernst Hale McLean 
Deneen Fess Keyes Metcalf 
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Norbeck Pine Schall Warren 

Oddie Reed, Pa. Shortridge Watson 

Phipps Robinson, Ind. Wadsworth Willis 
NOT VOTING—18 

Bingham Glass Moses Underwood 

torah Greene epper Weller 

Dale Harreld Simmons Wheeler 

du Pont Howell Smith 

Gillett Means Smoot 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 364, continuing during the 
Seventieth Congress Senate Resolutions 195, 227, 258, and 324, 
relative to senatorial campaign expenditures, and enlarging the 
authority of the special committee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not want to lose the floor. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I would not want the Senator 


to lose the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
not lose the floor, I will yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. For what purpose? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to present a report 
from the Committee on Commerce, to go to the calendar. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the regular order, 
President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Regular order! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object on the ground that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania can not vield for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want the Senator to 
vield if it will take him off the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection is well taken. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I will continue 
the remarks that I commenced this morning when this matter 
was under consideration in the morning hour. I desire to call 
attention to the situation in which the Senate now finds itself. 

It is claimed by the proponents of this resolution that they 
desire 2 count of the ballots cast in the last Pennsylvania 
election. I have offered them an opportunity to secure the 
immediate passage of a substitute resolution requesting the 
Commitiee on Privileges and Elections to,make such a count, 
and to count every ballot after opening every ballot box. They 
resist that amendment because they want to pass the original 
resolution, which gives this committee power, in its discretion, 
to open some ballot boxes and count some ballots, and they 
base their resistance upon the argument that they want to 
inquire into corruption in elections, but at the same time they 
resist my other amendment to investigate corruption in the 
elections in the Southern States. 


If it is understood that I do 


Mr. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there *? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There has been no question about the South- 
ern States. All of their constitutions have been passed on by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. There has been no 
charge of fraud in any of them; but in the Senator's State the 
governor of his State refused to give Mr. Vare a clean-cut 
certificate of election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator says 
there is no doubt about the elections in the Southern States. I 
siy that your primaries there are held under party rules, and 
not under the State law; that there has never yet been a chance 
to bring them to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
What this committee ought to do, and would do if it sincerely 
desired to investigate corruption in elections, is to inquire into 
the methods by which those primaries are successfully kept 
away from the law and away from the fourteenth amend- 
ment, 

Let me give an illustration, Mr. President, in the State of 
Alabama, which I think may appeal to the Senator who spoke 
last. In the county of Marengo there were, according to the last 
census, 12,360 negroes more than 21 years of age, 12,360 adult 
negroes, and yet in the presidential election of 1924 there were 
cast for President Coolidge only 17 votes in that entire county. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Do you not think that calls for 
an investigation, for the Senate to find out how it can be that 
the presidential candidate of the Republican Party can receive 
only 17 votes out of 12,360 black people of voting age? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have an educational qualification, and a 
poli-tax qualification, and the negro will not pay his poll tax in 
advance. But that is not the only reason why the Republicans 
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got only 17 votes in that county. The Republican Party has 
otten now to where even the negroes will not vote the ticket. 
Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a very strong point. I 
am glad the Senator made it. I suppose, then, that our major- 
ity of over 7,000,000 in the last presidential election was all 
white, and I am glad to accept the Senator's statement to that 
effect. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think most of them came from Pennsyl- 
vania and were counted in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That, again, is very interesting. 
At least they were counted. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? Appar- 
ently even those who are permitted to vote in the South have 
not very much civic pride, when Senators are elected with a 
total vote of less than 2 per cent of the entire population of 
the State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I am wondering what is 
the matter with the white men of the South, when we see that 
in the last senatorial election in South Carolina, the successful 
candidate, who wus a Democrat, got the votes of less than 1 
per cent of the population of that great State. There must 
have been something wrong with him, Mr. President, or else—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Alabama ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. After the nomination was made, they were 
all satisfied. They knew the nominee would be elected, and 
there was no necessity of going to the polls. 

Mr. MOSES. Most of them came up north to campaign in 
Republican States, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
States like Missouri. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not follow the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, they will not vote in some of 
the Southern States unless they ure paid. Is that the infer- 
ence? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The colored vote that comes up from 
the South to vote in the Northern States comes up for money, 
and you pay the money. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; but when the returns from a Southern 
State show only 28,000 votes, less than 2 per cent of all the 
population, as shown by the certificate of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, Caraway], in a State that has a population of 
a million and three-quarters, it would look as if the white voters 
do not bother to vote unless they are paid. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They do not bother to vote because 
there is nobody running down there but one man. 

Mr. EDGE. That is a good thing to investigate, then. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator may go and investi- 
gate it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will not the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator, provided 
I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from New Jersey 
knows that this committee’s authority was limited to the last 
election. If he wants to go back of that election, let him get 
up his committee and bring in his resolution. It may be he 
wants to go down and make some investigations or go back 
into the past. If I were going into the remote past as to the 
purchase of votes and the corrupt use of money, if we were 
really to try that, to run that to its fountain source, we might 
go back to “ Blocks-of-Five Dudley,” secretary of the Repub- 
lican committee, who boldly sent out his instructions to vote 
repeaters. There would be no end to it. We might go back 
to Mr. Quay, who said to fry the fat out of the protective in- 
dustries. We might go back into Mr. Hanna’s régime. We 
might follow it down into Delaware, where Mr. Addicks so 
corrupted the situation that Delaware had only one repre- 
sentative in the United States Senate for two years. If we 
went into all the corruption that happened in the past, the 
Senator, as young and vigorous as he is—I do not mean to 
reflect on his youth, for happily he is not as old as I am; he 
has not yet become venerable [laughter], although he is 
always respectable—would be dead long before he got through 
with that journey. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania knows that this investigation 
was strictly confined to the last election. If the Senator from 





I yield. 


And to be paid for their votes in 


New Jersey wants to contribute further to the filibuster, he 
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may do so. As far as I am concerned, I do not intend to con- 
tribute to it any further. 

Mr. EDGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me one 
observation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator from 
New Jersey. Of course, the Senator will understand that I 
am pressed for time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, Mr. President; there are only about 40 
hours of the session left. 

Mr. EDGE. My interruption will be very, very brief. As 
far as I have understood, no one has suggested an investiga- 
tion back of 1926. The whole reference that has been made 
up to the present moment has been in connection with 1926. 
The illustration I just gave as to the Senator from Arkansas was 
as to the election of 1926. So that if the Senator retained in 
his resolution the second paragraph, which was objected to 
by the Senator from Alabama on several occasions, he would 
go to the State of Arkansas, the election of 1926. I have no 
desire to have him go back of that. He will have plenty of 
work with the election of 1926 in other States in addition to 
Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, it is not 
necessary to go back into ancient history. If the Senator 
really wants to find out where corruption ‘exists in primary 
and general elections, he does not need to go back of 1926. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator himself just referred to some 
most illuminating figures in one State, in the election of 1926. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have been trying to give the 
most up to date illustrations of the sort of election corruption 
that I am talking of. 

For example, in the State of South Carolina in 1920 the popu- 
lation was a million and three quarters. Yet in the election 
in November, 1926, four months ago—if that is not too ancient 
for the Senator from Missouri—I find that for United States 
Senator the successful candidate, who happened to be a Demo- 
crat, received 14,560 votes, or about four-fifths of 1 per cent 
of the population of that State, and there were no votes for 
any other candidate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
to me for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
with his filibuster. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For a brief question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the Senator any complaint 
from any responsible party about that election for Senator? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. From whom is it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not recall any particular 
names, but I fancy that there are several million Republicans 
in this country who will make complaint, and will say that the 
colored vote is absolutely suppressed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; but has he any complaint 
before him now that anybody was driven away from the polls, 
or that any votes were miscounted? Has he any complaint from 
any responsible party, and if so, what is the party’s name? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I produce the cases and the 
parties’ names within 48 hours, will the Senator agree te in- 
vestigate them? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I will investigate any case where 
there is a good prima facie case made out. 

Mr. MOSES. On the certificate of five Senators? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly the same as we have every 
case that has been called to our attention. But we will not 
investigate, as far as I am concerned, every complaint that is 
made by any irresponsible person. Such a course would have 
meant that we would investigate every State in the Union, 
and every part of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator investigate the 
suppression of the colored vote in the State of South Carolina 
if I produce for him a hundred affidavits of persons who tried 
to vote and were refused the right? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; not necessarily on any such 
Statement. But if the Senator will produce the prima facie 
evidence by responsible and reputable people that the man who 
sits here sits here dishonestly, he will get an investigation. But 
the Senator does not want an investigation. The last thing in 
the world he wants is an investigation. That is why he is tak- 
ing up the time and clogging the business of the Senate trying 
to prevent a vote to continue the powers of a committee that 
was created here by an almost unanimous vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is this a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is why he is holding up by 
these obstructive tactics a vote on the bill that proposes to give 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


I yield. 
I will help him out a little more 
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reparations to those people whose property was taken during the 
war. That is why he is holding up the vote upon an appropria- 
tion bill. That is why he is holding up the votes upon many 
other important measures, filibustering to try to stop an investi- 
gation which has already been largely completed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, that brings 
me just to the point I want to discuss. At this moment there 
lies upon the clerk’s desk an amendment which will provide for 
the most comprehensive and sweeping investigation that is pos 
sible of the election in Pennsylvania, and if the Senator will 
accept it as a substitute for his fishing-excursion resolution he 
can have it adopted within five minutes, and the business of 
the Senate may proceed. He says I am holding up the alier 
property bill. Four times last night I tried to get unanimous 
consent that we might consider that bill at a night session to 
night. Every time it was objected to, once by the Senator's col 
league on this committee, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE], once by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH], 
once by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and I de 
not remember who objected the fourth time, but I think it was 
the Senator from Wisconsin. Four times I tried to get that 
bill up. The Senator will not permit it to come up, and why? 
Because he says that if his resolution does not pass to continue 
this investigating committee, he will not let anything else pass; 
and he knows, as surely as we are here in this room, that his 
resolution is as dead as Julius Cesar, and he can not pass it; 
but, knowing that, he is keeping the Senate here in session and 
refusing to let it do useful work. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is that worse than for the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to take the position that if the Senator from 
Missouri insists on passing this resolution nothing else shall 
pass during this session? 

Mr. REED of Pennylvania. I say that this resolution is not 
going to pass. Senators had an opportunity a minute ago to 
let the second deficiency appropriation bill pass. They had an 
opportunity, and they are going to have another in about an 
hour to pass the public buildings bill. Senators opposed that 
simply because they say this Reed committee must continue its 
anti-Republican activities for another two years. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield, provided I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. If there is any indication that the Senator is 
yielding the floor, I will stop. During the time that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi was carrying on his filibuster against the 
antilynehing bill 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to warn the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that if he yields for a speech in the middle of his 
speech 

Mr. MOSES. I am asking a question, and I am leading up 
to it, just as the Senator from Missouri led up to his. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I warn the Senator that if he 
yields for that kind of a statement in the middle of his speech, 
we will raise the question on him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it is understood, 
is it not, that 1 am now speaking for the first time on my 
amendment by way of a substitute for this bill? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no; Mr. President-——— 

Mr. MOSES. I have no intention of interfering with that. 


do not 








Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. The Senator has already 
spoken once on this bill. 

Mr. MOSES. When? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. To-day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was speaking this morning 
when I was taken off my feet by the close of the morning hour. 


Mr. MOSES. The second time a matter is brought up is a 
brand new occasion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Go ahead, do your own talking. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We will find other things to 
speak of if necessary. There may be motions to tuke up other 
bills. We have a veto message to act on yet. My colleague's 
eredentials have still to be presented. 

Mr. MOSES. We have not yet moved to adjourn. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are going to have the pub- 
lic buildings bill up, unless I am very much mistaken, in about 
an hour. 

Mr. EDGE. There is a very important veto awaiting action. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator is 
going to have the regular order. I am going to continue to 
talk on my amendment, which is now on the table. I am sorry 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin] has been required 
to leave the Chamber. I had some most illuminating informa- 
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tion for him. I find in the Montgomery Advertiser, a good 
Democratic paper, which came out on the morning of Novem- 
ber 3 entirely satisfied with the situation, a heading saying: 


Democrats hold lead in Alabama contested points. 


I want to show the Senate just what that lead consisted of. It 
was a great lead they had. I find that in the first ward of 
Montgomery there are four precincts, four ballot places, and 
in the first precinct the Democrats secured 41 votes and the 
Republicans nothing. But when we turn to the second precinct 
we find the Democratic lead was greater. There they got 44 
votes and the Republicans nothing. Understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is in a city of the South which was electing a United 
States Senator in November, as to which the Senator says he 
has no grounds for suspicion and no occasion to investigate. 
They were electing Senator Black, who will come to the Sen- 
ate, whose credentials have already been presented, who will 
come here to be sworn in next December. This is the way the 
election went. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to have the Senator find and 
point out some precinct in South Carolina where the Repub- 
licans got any votes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am busy with Alabama. I can 
not investigate two States at once. We are still in the first 
ward of Montgomery, Ala. We have gone to the third precinct, 
and there the Democrats slipped a little. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GHKORGE. 
Senate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President; I will give 
the Senator his name, The Republican candidate for the Senate 
in Alabama was Mr. Edward H. Dryer, of Birmingham, Ala. 
The Democratic candidate was Mr. Hugo L. Black. Now, will 
the Senator permit me to resume my investigation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wanted to ask the Senator if he is 
going to deal with my State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GEORGE. At this time? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at this moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I mean, in his speech? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am working up to the Sena- 
tor’s State. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he is coming to Mississippi later? 

Mr. REED of Pensylvania. Indeed I am. I have some of 
the most illuminating information about Mississippi. I may 
not be able to finish. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the Senator has some illumi- 
nating information about something. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I might not be able to reach 
the State of Mississippi, because I am fearful that the con- 
sideration of this resolution is going to be cut off by the 
Senate deciding to take up some more useful business. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator one more question? 
Since he is likely in due course to reach my State, is he likely 
to reach it to-night, or to-morrow? I shall want to be here 
when he reaches my State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That encourages me very much. 
I can assure the Senator that I will scarcely reach Georgia 
before 8S o'clock. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator is called away 
by hunger or anything else, he may rely upon that. 

We are still in the first ward of Montgomery, Ala. Remem- 
ber, there has been no reason to suspect that there has been 
election corruption in Alabama in recent years. The committee 
has not even looked that way, because it has not any reason 
for thinking that any law has been violated. This is the gen- 
eral election to which the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States does apply, but the committee has 
found no reason to suspect that votes have been suppressed. 

In the third precinct of the first ward the Democrats slipped 
a little. They went down from their lead of 44 in the second 
precinct so that in the third precinct they only got 48 and 
the Republican candidate for the United States Senate got zero. 
Then they strengthened up when they got to the fourth pre- 
cinct, because there the Democrats again got 44 and the Repub- 
licans consistently got zero. 

Those were the four precincts in the first ward of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where there is no reason to suspect that votes 
have been suppressed. Forty-one to nothing in the first pre 


I yield for a question. 
Was there a Republican candidate for the 


Presently, yes; Mr. President. 
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cinct, 44 to nothing in the second, 43 to nothing in the third, 
and 44 to nothing in the fourth. The Republican candidate for 
United States Senator got four zeros, but the Democrats held 
their lead. 

When we get to the second ward I have not the complete 
returns. The fourth precinct is missing, for some reason, but 
I have the returns from the other four. It seems that in the 
first precinct of the second ward the Democratic candidate for 
the United States Senate received 66 votes, while the Repub- 
lican candidate for this body received zero. In the second pre- 
cinct the Democratic candidate got 50 votes and the Republican 
eandidate got zero. . 

Then we come to one of the miracles of the last year, one of 
the strangest things that happened in American public life, it 
might be called, because in the third precinct in the second 
ward of the city of Montgomery, Ala., while the Democratic 
candidate got 52 votes, the impossible happened, and Mr. Dryer, 
the Republican candidate for Senator of Alabama in this gen- 
eral election, received 2 votes. That of itself deserves investi- 
gation, Mr. President. How in the world a Republican ever 
got 2 votes in Montgomery, Ala., deserves investigation. It 
is enough to arouse suspicion of corruption. It is probable that 
they hired watchers. It is even possible that they had a vast 
fund contributed by sinister persons with malign motives, who 
intended to corrupt the electorate of the State of Alabama. No 
other explanation can account for that vast turnout of Repub- 
lican voters in the third precinct of the second ward of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

As I said, the returns from the fourth precinct are missing. 
I do not know why. It may be that nobody voted on either 
side, as they do in Texas, where they just return the Democrat 
elected without going to the trouble or expense of an election. 

In the fifth ward, which must be a poor ward for the Demo- 
crats, the Democratic candidate got 51 and the Republican 
candidate got 2. So while there was no Republican vote in the 
first ward, yet, probably as the result of the great uprising, 
there were 4 votes cast for the Republican candidate in the 
second ward. 

I am sorry that I can not continue that encouraging progress 
on the part of the Republican ticket, because when we come to 
the third ward the Republicans slumped. In the first two pre- 
cincts, the returns for which were consolidated in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, the Democratic candidate got 153 votes and 
the Republican candidate had zero in the two districts. In the 
third precinct the Democrat got 62 and the Republican 1. In 
the fourth precinct the Democrat got 58 and the Republican 
zero. In the fifth precinct the Democrat got 28 and the Repub- 
lican zero. So in the third ward we did not do as well. There 
was not the same uprising as in the second ward. Only 1 vote 
was cast there and that voter who “ uprose” was in the third 
precinct. In case investigation is to be made I suggest that 
the third precinct be investigated first. 

We come now to the fourth ward, and that is another Re- 
publican stronghold, because there in the first precinct the 
Democrats got 63 votes for their candidate and the Republicans 
1; in the second precinct, Democrats 65, Republicans 1. That 
is a consistent ward. In the third precinct the Democrats got 
56 and the Republicans 1; in the fourth precinct the Democrats 
58 and the Republicans 1. So there, as in the second ward, 
there has been a great uprising and 4 votes were cast by Re- 
publicans. We can see those four Republicans marching down 
the street in triumph ready to register this great revulsion in 
the popular will. 

When we get to the fifth ward, it seems to be a small ward 
with only two precincts. In the first precinct the Democratic 
candidate, our coming colleague, Senator-elect Black, got 82 
votes and his adversary, the Republican candidate, got zero. 
In the second precinct, the Democratic manager must have been 
careless, because his candidate only got 75 and the Republican 
candidate got 2. In this ward, with only two precincts, ‘the 
Republicans got two votes. That is doing pretty well. 

In the sixth ward there is only one precinct, according to 
the Montgomery Advertiser, and there the Democratic candi- 
date got 80 votes and the Republican 1. 

In the seventh ward we did not do so well. The Democratic 
candidate got 106 votes in the first precinct, and the Republican 
candidate got 1. In the second precinct of the seventh ward 
the Democratic vote was 94 and the Republican candidate 
did not get any. In the third precinct the Democratic candidate 
received 109 votes and the Republican 1 vote. 

All told, in the whole city of Montgomery, Ala., the Re- 
publican candidate for United States Senator received 14 votes. 
The city of Montgomery, Ala., is a large city. I am going 


to ask the indulgence of the Senate for a moment until I 
find its exact population, because in a matter of this importance 
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I do not want to make the slightest error in statistics. The 
city of Montgomery, Ala., has a population of 43,000 per- 
sons. Among them are 19,800 negroes. Out of 19,800 negroes 
there were only 14 votes for the Republican candidate for the 
Senate of the United States. Now, it may be that the negroes 
of this country have forgotten the party of Lincoln, have 
forgotten their great debt to that party to which they owe 
the liberty that was theirs by natural right and had been 
denied to them for so Jong. It may be they have forgotten 
that fact in Montgomery, Ala., but they have not in my 
section of the country, and they are the same kind of people. 

It seems too plain for argument that out of 19,800 citizens 
of that race there were not more than 14 who paid their poll 
tuxes and had the educational qualifications and wanted to 
vote for the Republican candidate for the Senate. And yet 
my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. Reep] says that 
his committee has no reason to suspect that election irregulari- 
ties existed down there, no reason for going down there to 
make their examination of election conditions. Everybody 
admits that it is as bad to suppress votes as it is to make undue 
efforts to get them out, and yet with all those zero districts 
there, with only 14 Republican votes in the whole city of 
Montgomery, the committee saw no reason for going down 
there to investigate. Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that we 
Republicans, who have been pilloried for the last year by this 
industrious committee, should pause to wonder why it does 
not get industrious in some Democratic cases and not confine 
its unlifting to Republicans alone? Is it any wonder that we 
want our election contests decided by the same committee that 
has decided election contests for the last 140 years—the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections—already established, capa- 
ble, with clerks experienced in such matters here in the Senate 
ready to go ahead with this case? And yet we are asked to 
turn the Pennsylvania contest over to a committee with no 
experience in such.matters, with no clerks qualified to conduct 
the work, which committee comes here and on the face of its 
own resolution asks to have the examination limited to only 
i part of the ballots and ballot boxes of the State, showing 
right at the outset that it is not its intention to make a 
thorough job of it and examine all the returns of the State. 

I promised the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Greoree] that I 
would not discuss Georgia until he returned, so I want now, in 
his absence, to turn to some of the other precincts in the State 
of Alabama, where we have soice very illuminating results to 
consider, 

They have a county down in Alabama called Bullock County. 
In 1924, in the great presidential election, when the largest 
popular vote ever cast in the United States was registered, 
Bullock County east 8 votes for President Coolidge, although 
in Bullock County at that time—at least, according to the census 
of 1920—,there were 8,840 adult negroes or persons over 21 
years of age. I am not now giving figures as to children or 
persons disqualified by age to vote. In that county there were 
adult negroes to the number of 8,840, and yet the returns 
how that only 8 votes were permitted to be cast for President 
Coolidge, 

They have another county in Alabama called Choctaw County, 
with 4,949 adult negroes, according to the census of 1920, and 
yet in that county only 19 votes were cast for President 
Coolidge. 

They have another county, Greene County, where there were 
7.057 adult negroes of both sexes; and out of those 7,057 there 
Were only 5 votes cast for President Coolidge, assuming that 
every white man in the county who yoted cast his vote for the 
Democratic candidate. 

In Hale County they have 8,346 adult negroes, according to 
the census of 1920, yet in that county only 23 votes were cast 
for President Coolidge. 

In Lowndes County, where there were 9,818 negroes over 2 
years of age, only five votes were counted for President Coolidge. 
Presumably some of those five were white men—some, at least— 
but, if none of them was a white man, then it would follow 
that only one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the adult negroes of 
that county wanted to and were peimitted to vote for the 
Republican candidate for President. 

As to Marengo County, I have already given the figures. 
There are 12,360 adult negroes in that county, according to the 
census of 1920, and among those only 17 were permitted to vote 
for the Republican candidate for President. 

In Monroe County there were 6,796 adult negroes, and yet 
only 22 votes were cast in that entire county for the Republican 
candidate for President. 

In Perry County, where in 1920 there were 8,203 adult 
negroes, only 25 votes were cast for the Republican candidate 
for President. 
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In Pike County, where in 1920 there were 6,579 negroes over 
21 years of age, there were only 29 votes cast for the Republican 
candidate for President. 

In Russell County, where in 1920 they had 8,816 adult negroes, 
only 14 votes are recorded as having been cast for Mr. Coolidge. 
That is something less than one-sixth of 1 per cent of the adult 
negroes in that county. 

In Sumter County, Ala., they were reported in 1920 as having 
9,217 adult negroes. Of that number only 28 apparently were 
permitted to vote for the Republican candidate for President. 

We have heard a lot about the 19 zero districts in Phila- 
delphia County, where they have well over a thousand districts. 
Nineteen of them showed zero votes. Mr. Wilson got many 
thousands of votes in Philadelphia County. Now, let me show 
you what President Coolidge got in Tallapoosa County, Ais. 

Although in that county there are 4,282 negroes over 21— 
and this, you understand, is in a State the virtue of whose 
elections is so transparent that the committee has never once 
thought of going down there to investigate; they criticized 19 
zero districts out of several thousand in Pennsylvania, but they 
have never once thought of looking into Tallapoosa County, 
Ala.—yet, if they did, this is what they would find. I realize 
that I am saving them a lot of work in bringing the results to 
them. 

Although there are 4,282 negroes in that county over 21 years 
of age, in the presidential election of 1924 the vote, as recorded, 
was 1,713 for Mr. Davis and for Mr. Coolidge 1—a great up- 
rising! I have been trying to ascertain the percentage of the 
qualified negroes who have participated in the election, who 
have enjoyed the suffrage that we guaranteed to them after a 
somewhat long and arduous war and two constitutional amend- 
ments. The calculation of the percentage in Tallapoosa County, 
Ala., is difficult, but it comes to about one forty-third of 1 per 
eent, assuming that the one Republican who uprose at the elec- 
tion in 1924 was black. If he was white, then the percentage is 
smaller than that, you see. 

And so on, Mr. President: but, of course, I do not want to 
bore the Senate with too many of these statistics. I think I 
have given enough to indicate that there was at least ground 
for a reasonable suspicion that that free exercise of the suffrage 
which we have all longed to see extend throughout this coun- 
try does not obtain in Alabama, at least on the face of the 
returns, to the extent that the most ardent advocate of the 
fourteenth and fifeenth amendments would have wished. 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was not here when 
I gave the returns from the city of Montgomery, Ala., which 
has been called to the attention of the committee, but appar- 
ently does not excite in their minds any suspicion that there 
was any corruption of the election there through the suppres- 
sion of votes. We found, however, that in the whole city of 
Montgomery, Ala., where there are, by the way, over 19,000 
black persons, there were only 14 votes cast in 1924 for the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, giving rise in some 
minds—-perhaps I am oversuspicious—but giving rise in my 
mind, at least, to a suspicion that some of those colored people 
might, by some methods which could be but have not yet been 
inquired into, have been prevented from casting the votes for 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency which their gen- 
eral disposition toward our party would lead one to suspect 
they would cast. 

I hope the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CaRAwaAy] will not 
leave. I was coming next to his State. I have only one county 
so far calculated. That is Crittenden County, where I find 
that in 1920 there were 13,343 adult negroes of both sexes; 
and yet in the presidential election of 1924 there were cast for 
the Republican candidate only 77 votes, or approximately one- 
half of 1 per cent of the number of persons that would be rea- 
sonably expected to want to vote for Mr. Coolidge. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no, Mr. President. The trouble about 
it is that your white Republicans put in their pockets and 
kept the money that you folks sent dewn there; and no negro 
anywhere, not even in Pennsylvania, votes until you pay him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am to gather then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the white Republicans kept it and did not vote? Is 
that what the Senator means to intimate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, there are no white Republicans except 
the office holders, and the Lord only knows how they vote. 
They double-cross you after they get your money. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can the Senator explain how it 
comes that in Crittenden County, Ark., the negroes do not 
yote at all? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought I explained that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Perhaps I am dull, but I did 
not understand the Senator’s explanation. 
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- Mr. CARAWAY. I think so. The Senator seems to think 
that nobody is going to vote unless he is paid. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who is cooperating with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, said that his experience was 
that you always had to pay the negro delegates. He testified 
under oath to that effect; and, as I suggested, all the money, 
whatever you all sent down there—I do not know how much— 
your white Republicans kept, and the negroes, of course, re- 
fused to yote without pay. That seems to be the Republican 
rule. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suppose the Senator implies 
that we sent money to Arkansas, because all the money they 
get for all purposes comes from the North; but I do not admit 
that any was sent for that purpose. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to some other even more in- 
teresting figures. These deal with various States in which 
there was no election whatever. 

Bear in mind that in the State of Texas they have a statute, 
an act of their legislature, that forbids any negro from par- 
ticipating in a Democratic primary. In the presidential elec- 
tion of 1924, in the following counties of Texas, there was no 
election whatsoever held at the time of the general election. 
The statute prevented a colored man from voting in the primary, 
and they did not have any general election at which he could 
vote for any candidate. 

In Angelina County—not a sparsely settled county, as the 
Senator from Texas intimated to-day, because the last census 
showed 22,287 persons there. 

Briscoe County. 

Cochran County. 

Crane County. 

Harrison County. That is an interesting county. Harrison 
County, Tex., has 43,565 citizens. Of those, 26,858 are negroes, 
and of negroes over 21 there are 5,853 men and 6,141 women— 
approximately 12,000 negro voters in that county. They were 
not permitted by the Texas law to participate in the Democratic 
primary in that county. The election officials never opened 
any polls. There was no election held in that county. These 
people were denied every chance of indicating their choice for 
President of the United States. It is not denied. The Senator 
from Texas admits frankly that there was no election held in 
that county and in these others; and yet in Harrison County, 
if you please, the Democratic nominees of the primary were 
returned as elected and sat in the Legislature of Texas, 
although everybody admits that they never went through the 
formality of holding an election to put them into office; and 
the committee say, if you please, that they see no reason for 
investigating in Texas! 

Those were not all. I have named five counties in which 
they did not hold any election; but the same thing was true 
in Hays County, with a population of 15,920; in Hockley 
County; in King County; in Loving County; in McMullen 
County; in Reagan County; in Roberts County; in Upton 
County; in Yoakum County. That makes in all 14 counties 
in Texas in 1924, containing upward of 100,000 citizens. No 
black man was permitted in the primaries to cast a vote, 
because the statute forbade it. That statute is coming up for 
construction in the Supreme Court of the United States soon; 
and if the primary is part of the general election, as this 
investigating committee has been claiming that it is, then 
that statute must go by the board. They were not permitted 
to vote in the primary because of the statute, and in those 
14 counties no election whatsoever was had. Can anything 
more flagrantly transgress the commands of the Constitution 
of the United States than that? 

Mark what they are holding against us in Pennsylvania. 
They are claiming that “ the successful candidates in the primary 
spent more money than we think they ought to’’—not more 
money than the law said; there was no limit to which they 
had to adhere under the law; not more money than any fixed 
standard prescribed in advance; but more money than this 
investigating committee, after it is all over, think should have 
been spent. Yet that same committee shut their eyes to such 
a flagrant violation of the plain commands of the Federal Con- 
stitution as appears from that shocking record in Texas; and 
they ask us now to continue their authority for two years 
more, so that through the long recess of the Senate they may 
go on with their fishing excursion into all Republican elections, 
and blind their eyes to what is going on in the South. 

I have spoken of Alabama and of Texas. Now, let us take 
some more. In Louisiana there is a county called Union 
County. They have a population there of 19,621 persons; and 
in that whole county in the presidetitial campaign of 1924 
there were only seven votes cast for the Republican candidate. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, of course it would not be 
enlightening to the Senator from Pennsylvania to let him kuow 
that there is not a county in Louisiana, and never was. . 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They call it a parish, perhaps. 
I am translating so that even the dullest of my auditors might 
understand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


I presume by that the Senator means that 
he is not accurate. 


Is that it? 





Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In Mississippi there is a 
county - 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will answer my 
question. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
did he ask me a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. I said, by the Senator's saying 
that he was translating so that dull people might understand, 
I assume that he means that he is not being accurate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The county is a political sub- 
division of a State, as we call it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is not what we were talking about. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The name used for that politi- 
cal subdivision varies as we go from one State to another and 
from one nation to another. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. ‘That was not what we were talking about. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It. makes it easier to under- 
stand if we use the same phraseology for these varying con- 
ditions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was taking about the Senator's state- 
ment. He knows what I am talking about. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator, then, repeat 
the question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In Mississippi they have a 
eounty—I think they call it a county—Tate County, where 
they have 19,636 citizens, and only 7 of them are recorded 
as having voted for President Coolidge. How many of them 
would have voted had it not been for these unconstitutional 
suppressions of the vote, no one can say; and no one will ever 
be able to say unless this committee, or some one like it, goes 
down there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Gladly. . 

Mr. STEPHENS. What county in Mississippi does the Sena- 
tor refer to? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
County. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. I understood the Senator to say 
something about the unconstitutional provisions of the law of 
the State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; I did not. I said the 
unconstitutional suppression of the right to vote of large blocks 
of the citizens. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I should like to ask the Senator just what 
= means by the “ unconstitutional suppression ” of votes in the 
State, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator asked 
the question, because it is a point I think we ought to clear up. 
The primaries in Mississippi, as I understand, are not regulated 
by the State statute. I believe they are regulated by the rules 
of the Democratic Party. Is that so? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not entirely; no. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Democratic primary is regu- 
lated by the Democratic Party rules. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We have a primary election law; and I 
may say, while I am on my feet, that it is strictly complied 
with. In Mississippi the negroes have not voted in the Demo- 
cratic primaries, 1 believe, since the election of 1899. There is 
no law that prohibits them from voting in the general election. 
There is no law that prohibits them from voting in primary 
elections if they care to call such primaries tn Mississippi. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator tell us why 
they do not vote in the Democratic primaries? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I shall be very glad indeed to explain that. 
The reason is quite simple. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course it is understood, Mr. 
President, that I am not yielding the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We prefer down there to require that there 
shall be certain intelligence tests. Men must be able to read 
and write before they are allowed to vote in the State of Mis- 
sissippi—before they are allowed to register in order to be 
entitled to vote, I may say. If unable to read or write, then 


I beg the Senator's pardon; 


Oh, no; the Senator might not understand 
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if the applicant for registration can explain a simple clause of 
the Constitution when read to him he is entitled to register. 
There is no suppression of the votes in that State. There is noth- 
ing done to prohibit any man who under ordinary circumstances 
should be entitled to take part in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment from taking such part. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
point I want to have elucidated. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Now, just a moment with reference to the 
primary system. f 

Since 1899, whenever the leaders of the Democratic Party 
want to provide for a primary election, a call is issued by the 
executive committee to the effect that on a certain date a pri- 
mary election will be held at which all white Democrats may 
vote. That is not an injustice to the negro, if we do not want 
bim in the Democratic Party in-our State. The negroes in the 
main are Republicans. Under the same law that the Demo- 
crats operate under the negroes and all other members of the 
Republican Party can call a like primary and can nominate 
their candidates for office, and they can be voted for, and their 
votes will be counted just as they are cast. 

So I resent the suggestion that there is an unconstitutional 
suppression of votes in the State of Mississippi. The Senator 
is simply not informed as to the situation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to pursue that 
just a little further. Does the Senator agree with the theory 
advanced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] that the primary is an 
integral part of the election: and the process of election, so 
that it is within the right of the Federal Congress to regulate 
it and within our right to investigate it? Does the Senator 
agree with that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Unfortunately, I did not hear the remarks 
of the two Senators to whom the Senator has referred; but 
I am going to say on the general proposition that in my judg- 
ment the Federal Government has absolutely nothing to do with 
a primary election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the Senator has been vot- 
ing for a resolution which requires the investigation of the 
Pennsylvania primary election. How does he justify that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. As I understand, there is more involved 
in that resolution than the primary in Pennsylvania. As I 
recall, under the terms of the present resolution it is provided 
that the ballots that were cast in the general election shall be 
brought before this committee and counted. Is not that true? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, that is true; that is the 
general election; but I am talking about these prior resolu- 
tions for the investigation of the Pennsylvania primary which 
were passed before the general election was held. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator means the original resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; for the investigating of 
the Pennsylvania primary last May. The Senator voted for 
that resolution. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I may say, Mr. President, that I think it 
is probably true that I did vote for this resolution, just as on 
other occasions I have cast votes with which I was not entirely 
satisfied. I am going to say now that, regardless of what has 
been done in the past—because I am not overly anxious about 
being consistent ; I would rather be right than consistent—what- 
ever vote I may have cast in the past, my idea now is, after 
more mature consideration of the proposition, that the Federal 
Government has no right whatever to have anything to say 
about a primary election ; and, so far as I am concerned, in the 
future, unless I shall again change my mind on the subject, 
and I hardly think I will, because I have thought it out pretty 
well, I shall never again vote for the Federal Government in- 
vestigating a primary election in any State in the Union. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there is more joy 
over one who is brought to salvation than over ninety and nine 
who have been previously saved. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If I have brought any joy to the Senator’s 
heart, I am very happy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the statement 
which the Senator has just made brings out very vividly the 
issue which has been ignored, it seems to me, in all of the 
punishment that has been inflicted upon my State. All of the 
vilification to which we have been subjected there has gone on 
the theory that it was competent for the Federal Congress to 
regulate the conduct of primary elections; and, that being so, 
that it was competent for either House of Congress to investi- 
gate in advance of legislation. The whole investigation by this 
So-called “ slush-fund” committee in Pennsylvania and other 
States has been carried along on the theory that the primary 
was a subject for legislation and investigation by the Senate. 
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If it is, obviously the Federal Constitution applies to it; and 
we can not, by our laws, sanction practices in a primary which 
violate the fourteenth amendment. Now, for the first time 
our friends in the South are beginning to realize the dilemma 
in which they have put themselves; because, if we can regulate 
the primaries—if they are part of the elections which we are 
given the power to regulate—then we must regulate the pri- 
maries in accordance with the fourteenth amendment; and the 
moment we do that, down goes the Texas statute, down goes 
the regulation of the Democratic State committee in each of 
these Southern States that only white men may participate in 
their elections. It makes a great difference whose ox is gored. 

We all sat around and enjoyed seeing resolutions passed for 
an investigation of Pennsylvania, and even the best lawyers in 
the Senate were not shocked when things were proved by double 
hearsay evidence, as they undertook to prove the expenditures 
of the Pepper committee in Allegheny County, by calling a 
witness who managed the campaign for Pinchot, who said that 
he was told by the manager for Vare that the Pepper people 
had spent so much—double hearsay, subsequently proven to be 
as far from the truth as the two poles are apart. 

Now this is beginning to have its bearing on other States, 
and in a little while the Senate will be asked to vote on an 
amendment to this resolution which will require this com- 
mittee, if it is continued, to go into these Southern States and 
find out what has happened to the votes there that have caused 
this complete suppression of the colored vote. Pretty soon 
we are going to be called on to vote on that amendment to 
the resolution of the Senator from Missouri, and then it wili be 
interesting to see what the vote will be. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 





The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator for a 
question. 


Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator has referred again to the 
suppression of votes. I would like to say, in addition to what 
I have already said, that there is no suppression of votes in 
Mississippi. I can tell the Senator exactly why negroes do 
not vote in Mississippi. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has already told 
us. He says the primary is only open to whites. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand; but I refer to the general 
election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
general election? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The reason is this: Under the laws of 
Mississippi there is levied what we call a poll tax. A man 
is not required to pay if he has no property, and most of the 
negroes have no property. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
have in order to vote? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Any amount of taxable property. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is personal property taxable? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is no requirement with reference 
to the ownership of property in order to vote. The Senator 
did not catch what I said. I said that we have what is called 
a poll tax, which goes into the school fund. That is $2. But 
under our law, there is no method of collection unless a man 
has other taxable property. Suppose he has a mule. 


When he comes to pay on the mule, he must pay his $2 poll 
tax. But suppose a man has no property at all that is taxable. 
He is taxed on the tax rolls with a $2 poll tax. But there is 
no method provided for enforcing collection. Most of the ne- 
groes down there own very little property. They do not pay 
that poll tax, 

We have another provision, to the effect that in order to vote 
a man must pay all taxes that have been levied against him 
for two years, I believe the law says, “on or before the 1st 
day of February” of the year in which he offers to vote. Our 
elections come every four years. The negroes do not pay the 
poll tax, and therefore when they come to register, or if they 
have registered, and it is found that they have not paid the poll 
tax, they are not allowed to vote. The same law applies to 
the white people down there. If negroes do not vote, it is 
simply because they failed to pay their taxes, and have failed 
to contribute to the fund that is used for the education of the 
children of the State. If there is any reflection on anybody, 
it is on those who fail to pay their taxes, and not on those who 
operate the machinery of government down in Mississippi. 

I may say, too, that our constitution with reference to these 
matters has met the test in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. ; The Supreme Court has said that there is no objec- 
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_tion to it, that it is entirely valid, and does not conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no doubt about that, 
Mr. President; and that the constitution and the laws of Penn- 
sylvania and of these other States that have been investigated 
are in full compliance with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
pression of votes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, I am. I am talking 
about suppression of votes under these perfectly proper laws. 
For example, the Senator says they have an educational test 
there in the South. I*have been told that the president of a 
large negro college could not explain the Constitution of the 
United States to the satisfaction of an election board, and was 
not permitted to vote, while any teamster, if he were white, 
could come in and do it tg their complete satisfaction. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That, of course, is a matter of misinforma- 
tion of the Senator. It is absolutely absurd, for a negro 
teacher in a college would not be required to explain a clause 
in the Constitution, because every man who can read and who 
can write his name on the poll books, or anywhere else, can 
register, and is not required to explain a clause of the Consti- 
tution. Therefore there is no fact to the statement that a 
negro college professor was refused the right to vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not say that was in 
Mississippi; I think, as a matter of fact, it was in Alabama; 
but the problem is the same. A question that some day some- 
body with courage has to investigate is, What methods are 
adopted, legal or illegal on their face, to eliminate from a 
share in the suffrage practically half of the population of those 
Southern States? 

Mr. STEPHENS. So far as I am concerned, I will be per- 
fectly willing for the investigation to be made with reference 
to Mississippi along that line, because it would be shown that 
no injustice had been done to any citizen of the State in that 
regard, no matter how black his skin may be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that when the 
Senator says that the Democratic primary is open only to 
whites, he points to a very manifest injustice to the colored 
population. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not at all; because a primary is not an 
election. It does not settle anything. I want to suggest that 
the Senutor’s own party only recently met in caucus and decided 
that only certain men should be allowed to participate in the 
caucus, and should be classed as Republicans. In Mississippi 
we Democrats say that we do not want anybody to belong to 
the Democratic Party down there unless they are white men; 
and I say we have the right, no matter how you may view it, 
whether from a moral or legal standpoint, or otherwise, to 
select our own companions, our own associates, our own party 
mates, and we do it; but we say to the negroes, “If you want 
to hold a primary and nominate your candidates, you can have 
the same machinery that the white people of the State of 
Mississippi have, go to it, nominate your men, let their names 
go on their ballots, and be voted for at the general election.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. With part of what the Senator 
says, I am in agreement. I have always felt that the primary 
was not a part of the election, that the primary was not within 
our authority to legislate about or to investigate; but the 
Senate has overruled that, in effect, by its repeated examina- 
tions into the primuries in our State. The Senate voted on the 
other theory necessarily when it authorized last year an investi- 
gation of the Pennsylvania primary. What I argue is that if I 
am wrong, and the majority of the Senate is right, that a 
primary is within our authority to investigate, then I say 
common fairness and the face of the returns demand that some 
investigation should be made of those Southern primaries, 
where votes are confessedly suppressed by the very call for the 
primary, which eliminates all colored men. 

I think the Senator is right when he says the primary is none 
of our business, but the Senate has repeatedly ruled the other 
way and voted against the theory on which we are in agree- 
ment in sending this committee into Pennsylvania with un- 
limited authority to examine anybody and everybody, giving 
nobody the right to cross-examine except itself, receiving hear- 
say evidence as well as competent evidence, giving nobody the 
right to call witnesses except itself; and it calls that a judicial 
investigation. 

Mr. President, before I get too far off that subject let me call 
attention to some of the results in South Carolina. This is the 
State that in the election last November had a total vote for 
senatorial candidates of four-fifths of 1 per cent of its popula- 
tion. 


But the Senator is talking about the sup- 
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Back in the presidential election of 1924 they did not have 
any election at all in November in Lee County, where there are 
26,000 people, or in Spartanburg, where there are 94,265 people. 
This country was electing its President in the November elec- 
tion, and yet in Spartanburg the people had no opportunity 
whatsoever to cast their votes for either candidate for the 
Presidency. In that town alone were nearly seven times as 
many people living in the aggregate as voted for Senator in 
November, and yet to every one of them was denied any right 
whatsoever to vote for Coolidge or for Davis. But their vote, 
which was never vast, was recorded as if it had been cast for 
the Democratic candidates; and yet the committee sees nothing 
to investigate down there. 

Still in South Carolina, let us run down the list here and see 
what we find. I shall give only the figures in thousands, leaving 
off the hundreds: 

In Anderson County the population is 76,000; the vote for 
Coolidge was 9. 

In Bamberg County the population is 20,000; the vote for 
Coolidge was 7. 

In Calhoun County 18,000 people live; the vote for Coolidge 
was 5. 

In Darlington County 39,000 person live; the vote for Coolidge 
was 3. 

In Dillon County the population is 25,000; the vote for 
Coolidge was 3. 


Edgefield County is the home of 23,000 people; the vote for 
Coolidge was zero. 

In Hampton County there are 19,000 persons; the vote for 
Coolidge was 3,000. 

In Horry County the population is 32,000; the vote for 
Coolidge was 1. 

In Jasper County there are 9,000 inhabitants; the vote for 
Coolidge was nothing. 

In Kershaw County there are 29,000 people; the vote for 


Coolidge was 1. 

Why do not some of you progressives, who talk so much 
about the equality of men, the rights of all men to be equal 
politically, find out how it comes that in great counties like 
these those who believe in Republican candidates, and in the 
republican form of government, are denied all right of suf- 
frage? Why does not your committee, with its zeal to uncover 
irregularities in elections, find out how it came that in Edge- 
field County not one of 23,000 people was permitted to cast a 
vote for President Coolidge? 

In Lancaster County, where 28,000 people live, 8 of them were 
permitted to have their votes recorded as being in favor of the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, 

In Laurens County 42,000 people live. There were 6 votes 
for Coolidge. 

In Lexington County 35,000 people live. 
entire county were counted for Coolidge. 

In Marion County 23,000 people live, and 2 votes out of the 
23,000 were counted for the Republican candidate for President. 

In Marlboro County, with 33,000 inhabitants, the vote for 
Coolidge was zero, and the committee wants something to in- 
vestigate. 

In Oconee County, 30,000 population, the vote for Coolidge 
was 5. 

In Saluda County, with 22,000 people, the vote for Coolidge 
was 3. ; 

In Williamsburg County the population is 38,539, and only 
4 of them were permitted to vote for the Republican candidate 
for President. 

Then they wonder why we think their committee has been 
partial in its action when it talks, as it does, about 19 zero 
districts out of the thousands in Pennsylvania, and here we 
have whole counties in the South turning in zero districts, 
and they are never mentioned. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator mean to say that 
the committee of which I have the honor to be the chairman 
ever made any report commenting upon zero districts? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was my impression that it 
had made such a report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We have not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to know it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will, the Senator also answer 
another question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I think I have been confused 
between the language of the report and the language of the 
debate on the floor. It may not be in the official report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator know of any com: 
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plaint having been filed before the committee with reference 
to the matter about whicli he is talking now? 





Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know what the Sena- 
tor’s committee has received, but if his committee would 
listen to what I have been saying for the last hour it would 
know something about it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator accuses the committee 
of having refused to do its duty, but he does not say that any 
of the matters about which he is talking has ever been laid 
before the committee. , 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I say those are matters of 
public knowledge, and every member of the committee knows 
it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Nobody ever heard of them but the 
Seriator himself. I never heard of them before this time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will stay in 
the Chamber he will hear more of them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall stay here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senator was proba- 
bly out of the Chamber when I called attention to some of 
the votes in Alabama. I now call his attention to the record 
which we have from Marion County, Ala., where, with 22,000 
people living in the county, the vote for Coolidge was zero. 

In Wilcox County, Ala., where 31,000 people live in the county, 
the vote for Coolidge was 6. 

In Bullock County, Ala., 25,000 people live, but only 8 of them 
are recorded as voting for President Coolidge. 

In Greene County, Ala., the population is 18,000, and there 
were only 5 votes for Coolidge. 

In Lowndes County, Ala., with 25,000 inhabitants, 
were counted for Coolidge. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] asked me to reserve 
for his return to the Chamber what information I might have 
about that fair State. I agree that it is a fair State, but I do 
not agree that the record of votes cast there indicates much 
fairness to the colored population. Let me give the Senator 
some typical counties. I have not the population worked out on 
the sheet before me, but I shall try to have it by to-morrow. 

Brantley County, Ga., cast 9 Republican votes in the presiden- 
tial election. Bryan County, the whole county, cast 9. Camden 
County, the entire county, cast 1. There are many counties in 
which the vote was less than 26. Candler cast 14, Chattahoochee 
14, Clinch County 13, Crawford County only 7, Echols County 
11, Evans County 21, Fayette County 24, Glascock County 26, 
Hancock County 22, Harris County, which I suppose is named 
after our friend, the senior Senator from Georgia {Mr. Harris], 
cast 20, Jenkins County 16, Jones County 26, Long County 19. 
So it goes through a long list until we get down to Putnam 
County, which cast 7, Whitman County cast 8, Taliaferro 
County cast 4. 

Wheeler County, I find by the 1920 census, had a population 
of 1,438 negroes over 21 years of age, and yet Wheeler County, 
which showed a vote of 772 for Mr. Davis for the presidency, 
showed zero for President Coolidge. Does it occur, to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that in that fact alone there is ground for 
suspicion and warrant for an investigation? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I think the postmaster down there ought to be investigated 
if he did not vote for the President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He may have voted for the 
President. I am only reading the returns as they were filed. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator does not mean to say we did 
not count his vote? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
could not have been counted. . 
Mr. GEORGE. Presumably, therefore, he did not vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If his vote was counted it 
must have been for the Democratic candidate. 

Mr. GEORGE. There are several postmasters in the county 
and I think really that matter ought to be investigated. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator agrees 
with me about it. But, seriously, will the Senator tell us why 
in his opinion none of the negroes in Georgia vote? How are 
they prevented from voting? 

Mr. GEORGE. They do vote. Many of them vote. If the 
Senator will permit me, I do not mind assisting him a little 
in this discussion because I realize the Senator is absolutely 
within his rights. 

Georgia has 161 counties, a very large number of counties. 
The total number of votes in many of those counties is rela- 
tively very small. The Senator has called attention to a few 
counties. On the other hand, there are several counties in 
Georgia where the Republican vote is actually the majority 
vote. I do not know the vote of 1924, but I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that perhaps two whole Congressional 
districts voted for President Taft when he was a candidate 
for the presidency on the Republican ticket. There are many 
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counties in the State where the officers or at least a majority 
of the officers are always Republican. They also vote in the 
general elections, in the presidential elections. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Are those Republicans all 
colored men? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Are colored men permitted to 
vote in the primary election there? 

Mr. GEORGE. They do vote in some counties, perhaps. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the Democratic primary? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have known that to happen. In my own 
county it has happened in a few instances. I do not mean to 
say on a large scale or as a rule, because the primary is a white 
primary. But our primary has no relation, no proper relation, 
to our election. I agree with the Senator that under a pri- 
mary law or under a system of holding party primaries such 
as we have, the primary has nothing to do with the election, 
that is, no legal relation to the election, and in my judgment 
the Congress has nothing to do with the primary. In my 
State any man may run in the general election and may run 
under exactly the same conditions as the nominee of a party. 
He may file and he may become a candidate in any general 
election as a matter of right. The primary has nothing to do 
with it. You do not have to go through the primary in order 
to be listed on the ballot in the election. 

In my State the party to which the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania belongs has almost uniformly, and I think uniformly, 
resorted to the convention plan for the nomination of its can- 
didates, while the Democrats have resorted to the primary. 
That is, the Democrats have insisted upon holding a primary 
in recent years. There was a time when both parties used the 
convention plan. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator agree with 
me that it is not within the province of the Federal Congress 
to legislate about or to investigate the conduct of those pri- 
mary elections? 

Mr. GEORGE. Where the primary elections are held as in 
my State, and where the primaries preclude nobody, and where 
anybody, whatever may be his political faith, whatever may be 
his color, who is a qualified elector, can enter the general eclec- 
tion on the same terms as the man who is nominated either by a 
convention or a primary, in my judgment the Congress has no 
power whatever to regulate that primary. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And having no power to regu- 
late, has no power to investigate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would say so, but I would say this, and I 
would like to make myself clear on the proposition: If in my 
State in the primary there is found to be fraud and corruption, 
and if I participated in it at the primary and subsequently 
appeared in the general election as a candidate for the office of 
United States Senator and was elected, then undoubtedly, I 
think, the Senate could inguire not only into my election but 
it could also inquire into anything in the primary which affected 
me. It is not a question of the power of the Congress over the 
primary, but it is a question of the power of the Senate over 
Members elect to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now the Senator makes a dis- 
tinction with which I think most of us will agree. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wanted to make myseif clear. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For instance, if I were to com- 
mit a murder in Europe, the Congress would have no power 
whatsoever to punish that crime, but would clearly have the 
power to exclude me from membership, assuming that the Sen- 
ate has power to demand other qualifications than those men- 
tioned in the Constitution; the Senate could exclude me as a 
criminal, although it could not punish the crime. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to make my view clear. I do not 
mean to say that under some primary laws the primary is not 
essentially a part of the election. That may well be so. In 
fact, I think it is true, because for practical purposes you can 
only get on the ballot in the general election through the pri- 
mary. Practically, one must have submitted himself to a con- 
vention or to a primary in order to have his name appear on 
the ballot in the subsequent election. I do not mean to say 
there may not be primary election laws that are, in effect and 
fact, a part of the election machinery of the State. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have the floor, and I am glad 
to yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. MOSES. Is the primary conducted in the State of 
Georgia under statute or by regulation of the State committee? 

Mr. GEORGE. By regulation of the State committee; but 
there are certain general laws which are made applicable to 
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any primary or convention if a political party desires to hold 
a primary or convention. 

Mr. MOSES. I am told that there are some States wherein 
the primaries are held under regulation of the State itself, but 
there is no form of certification whatever to the election officer ; 
that is, the secretary of state. But, as a matter of course, the 
winner of the primary notifies the secretary of state that he is 
a candidate, and, having won the primary, his name is put upon 
the ticket. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is true. 

Mr. MOSES. What would be the connection between that 
primary and the election? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would not want to answer that without 
seeing what is really behind it. I can very well see that many 
primaries, where they are held under the State law, may really 
be a part of the general election and may be subject to con- 
gressional regulation. , 

Mr. MOSES. I am asking this question because I see the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is on his feet, and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho takes the position that the primary is an 
essential part of the election. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can very well appreciate that that is true 
in some instances. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
floor. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not want to take the Senator off the 
floor, but I would like to have this matter cleared up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I do not thereby lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask the Senator to permit me to 
interrupt him to ask for unanimous consent, if he will do so? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it will not cost me the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. With the understanding that it will 
not take the Senator from the floor, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that not later than 10 o’clock p. m. of March 2 the Senate 
shall proceed to vote on the pending resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 364; that not later than 11.30 o'clock p. m. of the calendar 
day of March 2 the Senate shall proceed to vote on Calendar 
No. 1697, commonly known as the second deficiency bill; that 
on the calendar day of March 3, not later than 2 o’clock p. m. 
of said day, the Senate shall proceed to vote on H. R. 17355, 
commonly known as the public buildings bill; and that not 
later than 3 o'clock p. m. of said day the Senate shall proceed 
to vote on Calendar No, 1415, commonly known as the alien 
property bill. 

I ask unanimous consent for that agreement. 

Mr. MOSES. Is the Senator willing to modify his request 
by striking out the first clause of it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. MOSES. Then I am constrained to object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Pennsylvania, I 
presume, joins in the objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If necessary, I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. MOSES. Now, if I may do so without removing the 
Senator from Pennsylvania from the floor, I should like to con- 
tinue my colloquy with the Senator from Georgia. Referring 
to a State like mine, for example, where the primary is held 
under the statute and the election office culminates with the 
secretary of state putting on the ticket the names of the win- 
ners in the primaries of the parties, does that effect the differ- 
entiation as with a State where the primary is conducted, as in 
the Senator’s own State, under the regulation of the State com- 
mittee? In other words, may I ask the Senator, with the per- 
mission always of the Senator from Pennsylvania, how the 
winner of the primary in Georgia gets upon the ticket for 
election? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
order. 

The PRESIDING 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Georgia declines to answer, 
so I will have to refrain for the moment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there is not any- 
thing to be hoped for in the situation. There is only one mat- 
ter which the Senator from Missouri mentioned that is doomed, 
and that is the Senator's resolution, Senate Resolution 364, for 
the continuation of this investigating committee, which is as 
dead as a doornail, and there need not be any doubt about it. 
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It is not going to be revived by unanimous consent or by at- 
tempts to keep us in session all night, or by threats to kill other 
measures, or by announcing that we who object to his resolution 
are killing everything else. The price which the Senator puts 
on the transaction of the public business is the passage of his 
resolution, and we decline to pay that price to him for the very 
necessary business which he is stopping. Over and over again 
we have asked consent to bring up these different measures, 
the second deficiency bill, the public buildings bill, which my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has tried so earnestly to 
get action on here. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is the Senator willing to take a 
ent find out what the Senate wants to do on his amend- 
men 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator vield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am perfectly willing to take 
a vote on the public buildings bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is the Senator willing to let the 
Senate vote on this resolution, or even on the Senator’s own 
amendment? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, I am not willing to 
let the Senate vote on the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly not; and the Senator 
wants to tie up all the business because he wants to prevent 
the Senate from voting. Go ahead. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because you have made a com- 
bination between the Democrats and the so-called Progres- 
sives—who progress only in circles—to vote this resolution 
Saas and then you will investigate our Republican States 
only. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am only drawing that conclu- 
sion from what has been done in the past. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has no right to say that. 
That has not been done in the past. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What Democratic elections has 
the Senator investigated? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to take up time and 
help the Senator out, but I do not propose to let statements 
that are not correct go into the ReEcorp. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator will not. 
do not want to make erroneous statements, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. We went into Indiana at the demand 
of the Republican chairman of Indiana to investigate whether 
the Democrats were flooding the State with money. We went 
into the State of Arizona at the demand of the Republican 
Senator of that State, who was a candidate for reelection, to 
investigate whether the Democrats were using too much money. 
That is a Democratic State. We went into the State of Oregon 
at the demand of one Republican, the sitting Senator, to investi- 
gate the activities of another Republican. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; you went there to investi- 
gate one Republican at the request of another. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. At the request of another Republi- 
ean. Can you complain about that? What is wrong about that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Why, that is what the Senator 
did up in my State. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We went into the State of Washing- 
ton at the demand of the Republicans to investigate the sup- 
posed “slush fund” that was being used by a Democrat. Is 
not that correct? g 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at the request of the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Senate, however, but at the request, I 
will say, of the Republican organization. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Republican organization; not 
the request of the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. JoNngs]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, that is the story. What is 
wrong about that? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. “What is wrong with this picture?” is what 
the Senator from Missouri wants to know. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Missouri 
knows all about the proceedings of that committee. I know 
only what I read in the newspapers; but I got the impression 
that the investigation in the State of Indiana was to ascertain 
whether the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] belonged to 
the Ku-Klux Klan. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


The Senator has no right to say 


I 


Oh, no. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If there was an investigation | 
into Democratic expenditures, the papers I read did not men- 
tion it in any of the copies that I saw. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- | 
vania yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. 


At the hearing in Chicago—— 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Regular order, Mr. President. 
Mr. MOSES. I am asking a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had agreed to yield for a | 
question. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. No; the Senator is not asking a 

question. 


Mr. MOSES. Do I understand correctly 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am in the same dilemma as 
the Vice President ; I never can tell what Senators understand. 

Mr. MOSES. Do I understand correctly that at the hearing | 
in Chicago a witness was permitted to testify that somebody 
told him that another person had told the first one that | 
Senator Watson had “ got to me” ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I saw that in the paper, but I do 
not know whether the report in the paper was correct. 

Mr. MOSES. Now, may I ask another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for one more question. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator will yield for at least one more, | 
I hope. I am propounding this question to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania as a great lawyer, and I hope the Senator may 
cash in on this some time. I ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vinia, as a lawyer, would that kind of testimony be permitted 
in any court of law before which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has ever practiced? ‘ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope not, Mr. President. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator from Pennsylvania has no right 
to conduct a moot court for the benefit of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, who is not a lawyer. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I admit I am not a lawyer. I 
am not even a member of the bar. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator ought to quit practicing, then. | 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. I think, if I may say so to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that the last remark of the Senator from West 
Virginia convinces me that I should retire from the practice 
of law, at least for the time being. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the situation in 
which the Senate now finds itself is very clear. Practically 
everybody in the Senate wants to pass the second deficiency 
appropriation bill. Practically everybody here wants to pass 
the alien property bill. Practically everybody here wants to 
pass the public buildings bill; but we can not do it because they | 
are blocked behind this resolution of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, which is dead, and which he knows is dead, which can | 
not pass because we will not let it» pass, and which he | 
knows we will not let pass; and because, knowing all that, | 
he still persists in forcing us to protract the consideration of 
his resolution, he is willing to see all of these meritorious bills 
die by the wayside. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. 
question ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for one question. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, this is a question. One of these meri- | 
torious bills, I understand, does it not, contain an item of 
$1,000,000 for a public building in Kansas City? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe it does, Mr. President. 
Another one, the alien property bill, will involve the return of | 
upward of $200,000,000 of property of German nationals which | 
has been seized and held by the Alien Property Custodian, and 
will involve the payment of approximately $175,000,000 of 
American claims against the German Government, the German 
royal family, and other German nationals. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The owners of those claims | 
against the German Government for vandalism committed | 
nearly 10 years ago in the World War, and for violations of 
neutrality committed more than 10 years ago, including the | 
relatives of the sufferers on the Lusitania, are all to be denied | 





President, may I ask the Senator a 
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relief so that this resolution for the further persecution of 
Pennsylvania may be forced through an unwilling Senate. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the Senator can defeat it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; so that a resolution which 
has no chance of passage may be held here and use up the 
Senate’s time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For a question, yes, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator mean to say that he is 
going to prevent the passage of the public buildings bill and 
the alien property bill and the deficiency bill because he is 
opposed to this resolution? Is the Senator seeking to force 
an extra session? I will fight with the Senator for an extra 


| Session, because I should like to keep Congress here when they 
| call us into war. 


Mr. MOSES. That is impossible. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It may be possible. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am of one 
mind with the Senator about these other bills. I am so anxious 
to see them passed that I am willing to stop my speech at 
this moment if we can have unanimous consent now to take 
up the public buildings bill for the next hour and a half. 
We can pass it in that time. Give us unanimous consent, and 
your resolution will be no worse off than it is now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say this to the Senator: I believe that 
if the Senator will cease his opposition, and let this resolution 


| pass, it will pass and both these other bills will pass before 


we adjourn on Friday. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 


' consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid 


aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
public buildings bill, Senate bill 46638, with a view to concurring 
in the amendments of the House. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, you see how 
anxious we are to get the public buildings bill through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator should take a vote on the resolu- 
tion, and then take up these other measures. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I now raise the point 


| of order that the Senator from Pennsylvania has had the floor 


twice on this bill, intervening business has occurred at his own 


| motion and instance, and that he must now take his seat. 


Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on that point of 
order I desire to be heard. I spoke on the pending amendment 
to the bill. I spoke in the morning hour and was taken off my 
feet by the arrival of the hour of 1 o'clock, when the Chair 
laid before the Senate the uhfinished business, which was then 
under cloture. I continued my remarks this evening, when the 
resolution came up on the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 
I am now speaking——— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Against time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I am permitted to continue, 
I will now be speaking after the request for unanimous consent, 
it being no more than the second time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I insist on my point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rules the point of order 
is not well taken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are we to understand that the Sena- 
tor is now making his second speech, then? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; oh, no; not on this question to-night. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes. Mr. President, business has 
intervened. The Senator asked unanimous consent and it was 
refused. Of course, that, beyond any question, ends his speech, 
and he begins again. If that is not to be understood, I desire 
to appeal from the decision of the Chair. I say he has spoken 


| twice on this bill already. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
well taken. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, let us get this straightened out. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is now speaking what—speak- 
ing the second time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The second time. 

Mr. MOSES. On this question, on the amendment which he 
has proposed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. ‘ 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
not before the Senate. 
up yet. 

Mr. MOSES. 
not been up. 


The Chair holds the point of order 


But the Senator’s amendment is 
He had it read. It has not been called 


Then he is speaking the first time, if it has 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Senator hold the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President; perhaps the 
Senator is entitled to the floor. I will not insist on that. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Senators need not concern 
themselves in the least about this question, because pretty soon 
there is going to be a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of the public buildings bill. That will displace the Senator’s 
resolution, if the motion is carried. 'That will be a new ques- 
tion, on which I am privileged to speak twice. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
an question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylwania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, is it not a fact that on the 28th 
of November, 1922, at a time when the senior Senator from 
Mississippi—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I object to the inter- 
ruption, and insist that if it is permitted the Senator loses the 
floor. 

Mr. MOSES. 
tor is making? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I inquire whether, if this is to 
proceed, the Senator from Pennsylvania will not lose the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not yield to an- 
other Senator to take the floor, but he can yield to a Senator 
for the purpose of allowing the Senator to ask him a question. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; I had asked one. Is it not a fact 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would hold that the 
asking of a question can not be unduly prolonged for the sake 
of using up time unnecessarily. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his question 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOSES. Is it not a fact that on November 28, 1922, 
au very distinguished Member of this body—to wit, the senior 
Senator from Alabama 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair will state that he will 
not be disposed to regard questions which are not serious in 
their nature if the question proves to be such 

Mr. MOSES. I protest that it is serious. 
serious as any man on this floor in this matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President. 
yield further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will take his seat. The Senator from Pennsylvania will pro- 
ceed. The Chair desires to state at this time that he conceives 
it to be the duty of the Chair to expedite business. 

Mr. MOSES. Under the rules, however, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the rules. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the effort to 
invoke this rule as to Senators speaking twice in one legislative 
day on one question will not have any important results on the 
course of business in the Senate. I should like to call to the 
Senate's attention a few of the subjects on which I feel a 
deep concern which will be brought before the Senate, and on 
which I shall feel at liberty to speak twice. I had started to 
catalogue them when I was interrupted. 

They are, first, a motion to take up the public buildings bill, 
which will be made soon, and which, in my judgment, will pass. 
After that has been completed, and the bill is passed, there will 
undoubtedly be a motion to take up the alien property bill. On 
that any one of us who feels as deeply as I do will undoubtedly 
speak twice. 

There is x veto message which we must consider. The veto 
of the McNary-Haugen bill has not yet been acted on by the 
Senate, and we do not know whether the veto of the President 
is going to be sustained or not, although most of us feel quite 
certain that it will be sustained by an ample margin. 

Then there is the second deficiency appropriation bill; and 
undoubtedly there will be a motion to take that up, on which 
each of us may speak twice. 

Then, on the pending measure, I now have lying on the desk 
three other amendments in addition to the amendment on which 
I am now speaking; and on each of those amendments each 
Senator may speak twice. 

So that this species of cloture which is attempted to be in- 
voked under Rule XIX is absolutely impossible of operation. 

It is worth noticing also that the time for cloture under 
Rule XXII has passed; that if a cloture petition were filed 
under Rule XXII, it could not be voted on until Friday at 1 
o'clock, which is after this Congress ceases to exist. 


Mr. President, how long can the 


Is this a parliamentary inquiry that the Sena- 











I am quite as 


I decline to 
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Therefore, Mr. President, it is perfectly self-evident that Sen- 
ate Resolution 364 has no chance of passing, and that we are 
just wasting time to continue our consideration of it—valuable 
time that ought to be spent on these other measures which affect 
so much the welfare of tens of thousands of people—and how 
any Senator can explain to one of those Americans who has a 
Lusitania claim, for example, why he prevented the payment 
of that claim under the alien property bill, in a headstrong 
determination to pass a resolution that everybody knows is 
dead, is more than I can understand. 

Before I take my seat I want to call attention to what was 
said by the Democratic leader of the Senate in the course of 
what he frankly admitted was a filibuster against the Dyer anti- 
lynching bill. I might say that the filibuster then was charac- 
terized by much discussion of other subjects than the bill be- 
fore the Senate. When we are accused of filibustering on the 
pending resolution, I think I can fairly claim that we have 
talked to the point. That differentiates it from the self-con- 
fessed filibuster on the Dyer bill. 

On November 28, 1922, Senator UNpERWoop, then the Demo- 
cratic leader in the United States Senate, stated: 


We are not disguising what is being done on this side of the Cham- 
ber. It must be apparent, not only to the Senate but to the country, 
that an effort is being made to prevent the consideration of a certain 
bill, and I want to be perfectly candid about it. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it in order for a Senator, in the course 
of a filibuster, to read a speech of another Senator in the body? 
I remember some years ago that the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
Curtis] held that it was not, and I make the point of order 
that it is not in order for the Senator at this time to read the 
speeches of another Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A part of the Senator’s state- 
ment which I wish to read—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. MOSES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there has been no request 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire made the point of no quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bayard George McKellar Sackett 
Blease Gerry McLean Schall 
Borah Glass McMaster Sheppard 
Bratton Gof McNary Shipstead 
Broussard Gooding Mayfieid Shortridge 
Bruce Gould Metcalf Steck 
Cameron Hale Moses Stephens 
Capper Harreld Neely Stewart 
Caraway Harris Norris Swanson 
Copeland Harrison Nye Trammell 
Curtis Hawes Oddie Tyson 
Deneen Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Dill Howell Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Jobnson Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 
Ernst Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Mo. Willis 
Fess ping Reed, Pa. 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Frazier Leproot Robinson, Ind. 
7~ 
Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr, Jones 


of New Mexico], is absent from the Chamber on account of 
illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] is absent on account of 
illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

A moment ago the Senator from Tennessee made a point of 
order that a Senator speaking could not read from the speech 
of a Senator which was printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Presiding Officer over- 
ruled the point of order, and from that ruling the Senator took 


| an appeal. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 
nays on the appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MOSES. That appeal is debatable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The appeal is debatable. 


I did appeal. I ask for the yeas and 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Rule XI provides as follows: 
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When the reading of a paper is called for, and objected to, it shall ; 


be determined by a vote of the Senate without debate. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, that is not the question at all. 
It was not the reading of a paper that was called for. The 
Senator did not ask the clerk to read something. This was a 
part of the speech whieh the Senator from Pennsylvania was 
making, quoting from a speech of one of his colleagues, and I 


insist that quoting from the speech of one of my colleagues is | 


to me a matter of high privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I withdraw the appeal for 
the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The appeal is withdrawn, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some days ago I introduced a 
resolution asking that a committee of five Senators be appointed 
so revise the rules of the Senate, not to cut out any of the 
present rules or to change any of the present rules, but to try 
to simplify them, harmonizing them where they are contra- 


dictory, in order that Senators themselves might know what | 


the rules of the Senate are. I think the conduct indulged in on 
the floor of the Senate within the last few days is sufficient 
argument to show the necessity of the revision requested by that 
resolution. 

I am not criticizing anybody, particularly when it comes to 
a filibuster, because in the past I have, both in this body and 


others, engaged in that pastime and possibly may be placed in | 
But I do think that appeals | 


a position to do so again soon. 
from the decision of the Chair are becoming so common that 
it is time for us to demonstrate that we are the men who our 
people must have thought we were when they voted for us, men 
having brains enough to come here and to understand what 
plain English means. I do think that there should be rules of 
the Senate adopted by this body and printed and placed in the 
hands of every man who is a Member of this body, so plain 
that every Senator may know what the rules provide and so 
that the Vice President of the United States, or whoever may at 
the time be occupying the chair, may know how to decide a 
question and that when it is once decided it may stand instead 
of proceeding under the theory that might is right. 

What is the condition in the Senate now? Ifthe Vice President, 
the man elected by the people of this country to preside over 
this great body, shall in his wisdom, after careful thought and 
consideration, and after consultation with parliamentarians who 
are familiar with the rules of this body, make a ruling, some 
Senator, whether the ruling is right or not, may appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, and when the appeal is made, a majority 
of the Members of the Senate vote as to whether the deci- 
sion of the Chair is correct or not, The majority, whether right 





| ing for our position. I, 


or wrong, establish the precedent by which the Senate is gov- | 


erned, and that is not right. 
the man who comes in on the 4th day of this month, if we shall 


The humblest man in this body, | 


have a session then, the young man, the new man, who comes | 


into the Senate, should have placed in his hands a rule book 


which he can understand, so that he can make a motion or make | 
aun argument or discuss matters without the power of might | 


hanging over his head. 

Some Senators here voted for cloture the other day. They 
got scorched for that, and they are going to get burned later. 
I do not mean in the hereafter; I mean right here. I propose 
to see that they get some of that burning, if one vote will help 
to do it. Why should we have cloture? There was no reason 
in the world, there was no excuse in the world for it. It was 
the application of the power of might, not right. 
small power, exercised by a majority of this body, supposed 
to be great, but I am beginning to believe it is not so great, 
and I think the people are beginning to think that stronger 
than I do. It was the rule of might, an attempt to take into 
the hands of the majority the power to choke to death any 
man or any few men who simply refuse to bew to the lash 
either of party or otherwise. 

Personally I have never bowed to any lash. Personally I 
have never bowed te any party or any power, and I never expect 
to. I expect to vote for what I believe is right on the floor of 
the Senate, regardless of the source from which it comes. I 
propose to vote as I please on every subject that comes here, 
except prohibition, and the people of South Carolina have told 
me to vote for that; and while I know it is the rankest hypoc- 
risy, I shall carry out their wishes, 

Now, Mr. President, as to the matter before the Senate, I 
want to read the constitution of the State of South Carolina: 


RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 


Section 1. All elections by the people shall be by ballot, and elections 
shall never be held or the ballot counted in secret. 


It was a | 
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Sec. 2. Every qualified elector shall be eligible to any office to be 
voted for, unless disqualified by age, as prescribed in this constitution. 
But no person shall hold two offices of honor or profit at the same time: 
Provided, That any person holding another office may at the same time 
be an officer in the militia or a notary public. 

Sec. 3. Every nyale citizen of this State and of the United States 21 
years of age and upwards, not laboring under the disability named 
in this Constitution and possessing the qualifications required by it, 
shall be an elector. 


The next is the section to which I wish to call the attention 
of my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania : 


Sec. 4. The qualifications for suffrage shall be as follows: (a) 


| Residence in the State for two years, in the county one year, in the 
| polling precinct in which the elector offers to vote 4 months, and the 
| payment 6 months before any election of any poll tax then due and 
| payable: Provided, That ministers in charge of an organized church 


and teachers of public schools shall be entitled to 
months’ residence in the State, if otherwise qualified. 

(b) Registration, which shall provide for the enrollment of every 
elector once in 10 years, and also an enrollment during each and 
every year of every elector not previously registered under the pro- 
visions of this article. 


This constitution was adopted in 1895. 


(c) Up to January 1, 1898, all male persons of voting age applying 
for registration who can read any section in this Constitution sub 
mitted to them by the registration officer— 


Listen to this. I want Senators who are always talking 
about the negro voting to listen to this— 
any section in this Constitution submitted to them by the registration 


officer, or understund and explain it when read to them by the regis- 
tration officer— 


vote after six 


How many Senators here do you suppose could pass that 
test? Three men are appointed by the governor, who might 
possibly know we had a Constitution and might not, but the 
applicant for registration must read it and explain it to their 
satisfaction before he can vote. 


shall be entitled to register and become electors. 


Then it goes on down and says what records shall be kept, 
and so forth and so on, and provides that— 


The general assembly shall provide for issuing to each duly registered 
elector a certificate of registration. 


I want to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania in ali frank- 
ness that I do not see any use of people getting under a bushel 
and hiding their light and trying to deny the truth. I do not 
see any Use in southern Senators getting up here and apologiz- 
as one representative of the South, do 
not expect to make any apology. We keep the colored man 
from voting in South Carolina by that constitution. We do not 
allow him to vote in the Democratic white primaries, and we 
never expect to let hini vote in them, no matter what may be 
done here. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I will not yield now. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Those laws have been upheld by the courts, 
have they not? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not know and I do not care. [Laughter.] 
They are on the statute books and in the constitution, and the 
white people of South Carolina have been following them, and 
they are going to continue to follow them. If that be defiance, 
make the most of it! 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 


Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 
Mr. MOSES. I wish merely to congratulate the Senator 


from South Carolina upon following the frankness and courage 


| of one of his great predecessors in this body, Senator Ben 


Tillman, who stated that same thing here and who maintained 
it to the end of his days. And may I say, Mr. President, if 
others would do the same thing with equal frankness, we might 
be much better off? 

Mr. BLEASE. What I started to say was that the constitu- 
tion of South Carolina contains a further provision which I do 
not care to take the time of the Senate to read. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, please read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Seuth 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BLEASE. I will read it. 

The constitution of my State further provides that: 

Any person denied registration shall have the right to appeal to the 
court of common pleas, or any judge thereof, and thence to the su- 
preme court, to determine his right to vote under the limitations im 
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posed in this article, and on such appeai the hearing shall be de novo, 
ind the general assembly shall provide by law for such appeal, and 
for the correction of illegal and fraudulent registration, voting, and ali 
other crimes against the election laws. 
» * Ld 7 7” ” * 
Persons convicted of burglary, arson, obtaining goods or money under 
false pretenses, perjury, forgery, robbery, bribery, adultery, bigamy, 


wife beating, housebreaking, receiving stolen goods, breach of trust 
with fraudulent intent, fornication, sodomy, incest, assault with intent 
to ravish 


Such criminals hardly ever get any opportunity to appeal if 
they are caught— 


miscegenation, larceny, or crimes against the election laws— 


are disqualified from being registered or voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield if I do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. I am about to propound a question. May I 
ask if the offenses which have just been enumerated by the 
Senator are offenses which are most common among the Negro 
race? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; and if any of them is committed the 
perpetrators never get a chance to apply for a registration 
ticket. 

We have had a few cases in which colored men have thought 
they were discriminated against. They went into the courts, 
and there is not a case on record in the State where a colored 
man ever appealed to a white Democratic judge that he was 
not given an order instructing the board of registration to put 
his name on the registration books. ‘The reason why I mention 
this is to show that when these people feel that they have 
been discriminated against, they can go into the courts, and 
Democratic judges, elected by Democratic legislators, give them 
their rights, and, if it is a proper case, they are given registra- 
tion certificates. That is the true history as to my State. 
Any of you may go down there and find it out. Any of you 
may send a committee down there and find it out. 

Senators talk about the circumstances of there being no votes: 
I forget the expression that was used on the other side of the 
aisle—* zero” voting boxes, I believe. We have plenty of bal- 
lot boxes in South Carolina in our primary election, where no- 
body is permitted to vote but white people, where one candidate 
receives every yote. There are boxes in that State where I 
have never lost a yote; there are boxes in that State where 
other Democratic candidates have received a unanimous vote in 
the white primary. Is it any reason to say there is fraud 
there, because the white people of that voting precinct decide 
that Senator Tillman—as the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Moses] has mentioned his name—is their unanimous 
choice, and they go to the primary and cast their ballots for 
Tillman; which they did do time and time again? They have 
done the same thing for my colleague, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina |Mr. SmirH], in the recent primaries, he receivy- 
ing every vote in the ballot boxes in certain precincts. That is 
no sign of fraud. It is simply the unanimous will of that 
precinct. 

I have known men to sit around in the country precincts, 
where possibly there was a small vote of.only 40 or 50 or 
perhaps less. They will sit around in the shade of the trees 
and make out the whole ticket, starting with the governor and 
going right straight dewn the State ticket, then taking the 
county ticket, and going straight down the county ticket. They 
will sit there and agree among themselves how they will vote. 
Sometimes one of them will say, “ Let us give So-and-So a 
few votes; let us compliment So-and-So with a few votes.” 
They sit around there in a common, plain, friendly manner and 
fix up their ballots and put them in the ballot box, and they 
could have been counted before they went in. Is that any 
reason to say there is fraud? Those men have a right to do 
that just as much as two of us would have a right to go out 
and get together and agree how we would vote in an election. 

I think Mr. Coolidge received 1,100 votes in my State. I do 
not know where he got them. [Laughter.] I was astonished 
to know that they were cast and shocked to know that they 
were counted. [Laughter.] I actually was, because I can 
not imagine where they came from. Eleven hundred Republi- 
cans in my State! I do not believe it yet. [Laughter.] 

I think somebody just counted a few in order to keep it 
from being, as the fellow said, so “new nanimous.” I know we 
have not got that many white Republicans in the State, and 
I do not believe we have that many colored people who could 
vote. 

it is true we have some people down there holding office, 
white folks who are working for the Republican administra- 
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tion. They say they are Republicans, but they vote at the 
Democratic primary and they are not Republicans. Right 
now if the Democrats were to win the next election, all of 
them, in order to hold their jobs, would present affidavits that 
they hever did vote the Republican ticket. That is exactly 
the condition there. 

I will tell Senators now why I am opposed to the resolution. 
I do not believe that the United States Senate has anything 
to do with how a party nominates its candidates. If we can 
enact a law or if we can pass resolutions along the line of 
this resolution, why can we not say that the Democratic Party 
and the Republican Party and the Progressive Party and the 
Prohibition Party shall hold primaries and nominate their 
candidates for the Presidency instead of doing it by the con- 
vention method? This committee is proposing to go back into 
Pennsylvania. I make no apologies for Pennsylvania. 

I have been up there twice, I think. But why do we want to 
punish Pennsylvania? I do not believe if this resolution ap- 
plied to any State south of the Potomac River that a Demo- 
cratic Senator who lives south of the Potomac River would vote 
for it. This committee has no business in my country fooling 
around with my primaries, and I warn you and your committee 
to stay out. We have a right to hold the primary, and we do 
hold it. We have strict regulations; we have a constitution of 
our Democratic Party, which prevides all the machinery for 
the purpose of holding our primary. We appoint the managers; 
we have the ballots printed. The State has not anything to do 
with it. When the ballots are counted, they are sent to the 
county Democratic committee. When the county committee 
has tabulated them they are sent to the State Democratic com- 
mittee. When the State committee has tabulated them they de- 
clare the candidates of the Democratic Party for the State of 
South Carolina. That is the system that we use down there. 
Then the tickets are printed, the boxes are sent out, and at 
the general election every man who has a registration ticket has 
the freedom and the right to walk up to the ballot box and vote 
for such ticket as he sees fit. | 

There is no coercion about it; there is no force about it; 
there is no shot-gun government about it. It is clean, it is 
safe, and it is honorable. Then, Senators, every man goes 
up and casts his own ballot in his own way. Since we have 
adopted woman suffrage, of course, the ladies go just as they 
want toe. We have a lot of them in my State who will not 
vote; they do not believe in women being in politics; and not 
believing in it themselves they will not take part in it. I 
congratulate them. They are God’s choice people. 

When that general election is held, the ballots are counted 
and sent in to the State board of canvassers. The State board 
of canvassers count them. There is nothing unfair in my 
State. The little book which I hold in my hand contains the 
printed constitution of my State, and that is what governs us. 

We are perfectly willing to have and we welcome the Senate 
to appoint, at the next election in South Carolina, one man or 
two men or three men to go to every ballot box in that State 
and stand there, not letting anybody know who they are, and 
watch. They will see a fair, clean, straight primary, no buying 
of votes, no fraud, no corruption, no shot-gun policy. When 
those people are nominated, you can go down there to the gen- 
eral election and very often you will not see a soul around the 
boxes. A man will come in and cast his ballot and leave. 

What is the result? Out of a possible 445,000 voting popula- 
tion in my State my colleague [Mr. SmirH] the other day, 
when up for reelection to this body, received 14,000 votes. 
Why? Because the white Democratic primary settles the ques- 
tion. There is never any opposition; there are never any two 
tickets. Therefore, it is not necessary for the people to quit 
their daily yocations and ride their mules or get in their little 
“John Henrys” and ride 4 or 5 miles to vote. If there should 
be any opposition, eyen at the last minute, it would take 
only a very short time to let them know and have them come 
down and cast their ballots in order to prevent any independence 
that might be attempted. Senators, those are the straight 
facts and the true conditions in South Carolina. 

My friend from Pennsylvania {Mr. Reep]—and I know he is 
my friend, and I speak of him in the most friendly terms— 
need not worry himself about the colored yoters down in my 
State not voting. They do not want to vote; they do not want 
to be bothered with it. They have belonged to the Republican 
Party ever since the Civil War, and since the Republican Party 
has been in office they can not even get the job of a negro 
janitor around the customhouse or the courthouse. The Re- 
publicans give those jobs to the white folks. The negroes 
have not even got a rural-free delivery mail carrier. If I 
may be excused a common expression, “They ain't got noth- 
in!”; and that is what they are going to keep on getting. 
[Laughter]. 
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If we are going to start to run all over the United States 
looking after everybody who has been elected to the Senate, 
we are going to have a big job on hand. Just the other day 
we adopted a resolution about the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
GouLp] and we spent $40,000 or $50,000 for the investigation of 
that matter. He got $10,900 for his expenses. We spent $40,- 
000 or $50,000 for investigation, and, thank God, I was the 
only Democrat who voted against the investigation. What did 
we get for it? Nothing: It was an absolute waste of the 
people’s money, 

Talk about economy! Talk about cutting down expenses! 
Talk about reducing taxes! And yet we spend $40,000 or $50,000 
to investigate something that happened 15 years ago. A man 
could have changed the color of his hair, shaved off his mus- 
tache, changed his name, and have been forgotten by that time, 
much less have been sent here. Now it is proposed to send into 
Pennsylvania this special committee. 

Here we have the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
What do we have them for? Are we afraid of them? Are you 
afraid of Ricuarp P. Ernst, of Kentucky? He is here now. 
Are you Democrats over here afraid of your Democratic mem- 
bers on that committee? It seems so. If I had been on it when 
this resolution was passed, I would have resigned as soon as 
the President of the Senate declared that the resolution had 
been agreed to. I would not belong to a committee if the 
Senate of the United States would appoint a special committee 
to do my work. If they did not have enough confidence in me 
to refer matters within our jurisdiction to my own committee, 
I would get off it and let them put somebody on it that they 
did trust and have confidence in. 

Why these special committees to run all over this country 
to advertise themselves or somebody else? Why this special 
committee to try to hurt somebody politically? Why this 
special committee to try to please the fancies of an old~ man 
over here in Pennsylvania who could hardly get over here, if 
he had enough votes, to get his name in the Recorp? He 
knows he was not elected. Everybody else knows he was not 
elected in Pennsylvania. Why should we have a contest here? 
It ought not to have been received when it came here at the 
door. It ought to have been held frivolous, and ought not to 
have been received in this place just to please some old, broken- 
down hack of a politician. It never ought to have been re- 
ceived, and it ought not to be considered now. 

If you want to investigate this matter, send it to your own 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. Why pay the expenses 
of somebody else to run around over this country? 

{ know a great deal of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep}]. I know that he would not do a single thing that was 
dishonorable. I know that if this resolution goes through he 
is going to act the man, and the true, honest, honorable man 
that he is; but the principle of the thing is wrong, and if you 
start it in Pennsylvania and Illinois why have we any reason 
to believe that in later years it would not be started elsewhere? 

Why, in 1876, when Rutherford B. Hayes had the Presidency 
stolen for him—I suppose everybody admits that it was stolen— 
even then, Mr. President, with all that bitterness, that hatred, 
that internecine strife, that time when brother was grappling 
at the throat of brother, when the hooded klan rode the South- 
land for the purpose of shaking the shackles from the limbs of 
the white race—even then, in that bitterness, in that time of 
struggle, in that time when men resorted even to killing people 
in order to redeem themselves from political slavery—even then 
they did not dare to go to a Southern State and say, “ Bring 
your ballot ‘boxes to Washington and we propose to recount 
vour votes.” 

Senators, you are stepping away over yonder. 
stepping across the border line. You are going to a dangerous 
extent. When a State holds its election, when three managers 
supposed to be honest men count those ballots, make out a 
return, and sign it right there while it is fresh, and send it in 
to the commissioners of election, it ought to be accepted. Why 
wait for a year or two years and go and get those boxes and 
haul them from the State capitol, wherever it may be, to the 
city of Washington on a train, guarded?—yes, possibly by one 
or two men; possibly by some man who can be bought. What 
is to hinder somebody from going in that courthouse with a 
pocket full of ballots already marked, taking out of that 
ballot box a hundred or five hundred votes cast for a certain 
candidate, destroying them, putting in these other ballots, 
sealing that box up, and letting it come to Washington; and 
then why should you, through your subcommittee, brand as 
thieves and perjurers the managers of elections who have 
counted those votes because the stealthy hand of some political 
coward in some way has gotten into that box and changed 
those ballots before they came here to Washington? 


You are 


Do you think that is fair to the men who counted those 
ballots in the first place. Do you think that is fair to those 
men, my fellow Senators, when you had a right to contest 
them at the time? Why did not Mr. Wilson contest this elec- 
tion right then, while those ballots were fresh, demand a 
recount, if you please, and have that recount made by the 
county committee in Pennsylvania, or, if you please, have that 
recount made by the State committee in Pennsylvania? 

No! You wait from 1926, you wait month after month, 
when these boxes have been indiscriminately pitched around, 
and then bring them here to Washington, and put them in the 
hands of people to count whe are.no more honest—I do not 
care who they are; the men who will be appointed to count 
these ballots are no more honest—than the managers of elee- 
tion who held that election, saw those ballots put in the ballot 
box, and counted them. 

That is my opposition to this matter. That is my position 
before the Senate and before the Nation, and that is the posi- 
tion of the white people of South Carolina. I speak for them 
on this occasion, the unterrified white democracy of South 
Carolina; and if this gallery were full of them, and I were 
to turn around and ask them, as I have done many a time, 
“Those of you who agree with me, hold up your right hands,” 
it would be a unanimous vote, because we believe in honest 
elections. We believe :. abiding by the laws that we have: 
and if those who are not pleased with these laws will carry 
them into the courts, and the courts say that they are unfair, 
or that they are not.in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States of America, we will wipe them out, and we will 
call our general assembly together, or, if it be necessary, call 
a constitutional convention, and we will pass others. 

I shall never cast my vote in this body or in any other body 
to drag ballot boxes from any State up here to Washington. 
I was not here when this resolution was passed. That is the 
only day I have missed being in the Senate since I have been a 
Member. I was called home on political business, and I pre- 
sided over my State convention. If I had had this thing there, 
and had submitted it to them, they would have voted unani- 
mously against it. When I came back here I was surprised to 
find that any such resolution as this, reflecting on the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, had been passed. I was 
surprised when the Vice President, my friend—and I voted to 
sustain him on every ruling that has been appealed from be- 
cause I believed he was right; if I had not believed he was 
parliamentarily right, I would have voted against him—I was 
surprised when he compromised in the appointment of this com- 
mittee. He should have appointed this committee of five Sena- 
tors without a compromise. I cm not criticizing him; I do not 
know what his party said to him; I do not know what obliga- 
tions he had; but I do say that this committee should have been 
appointed squarely from the shoulder. 


How much farther are we going? When are we going to 


stop? Suppose a resolution comes in here saying that my good 
friend the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes! wae ‘!!+ally 
elected: That charge was made against my frien! Hanary 
Hawes. I knew it was a lie when I read it in il es down 
in South Carolina, and I told Congressman Dom: But 
suppose that fellow were to come back, or suppose be vets, as 
any man can get in his State, a few affidavits «r © petition. 


Suppose he should bring that petition up here and lay it before 
the Senate, and say: “ We want the election of Harry Hawes 
investigated.” Suppose they go back down to Tennessee, where 
some one said that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson} 
spent over $1,000,000. One of his big men down there charged 
him with it—a man supposed to be a reputable citizen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I never heard of that, I am sure. 

Mr. BLEASE. I certainly have, and I guess the Senator from 
Tennessee has, too. Suppose they bring that thing in here and 
lay it down. Are you going to drag the votes of Tennessee, are 
you going to drag the votes of Missouri, up here and count 
them? 

Somebody said my friend Mr. Watson over there, from In- 
diana, belonged to the Ku Klux Klan. Well, suppose he did. If 
they are composed of as good people in Indiana as they are in 
Youth Carolina he has been in darned good company. [Laughter.] 
I will tell him that, although I do not belong to them; but they 
stand for a whole lot of things that I stand for. Are you 
going to go back now to Indiana and drag all the ballot boxes 
of that State up here? When would you get through? When 
would you finish? When would we say a man had the right 
to his seat here? Is there to be no end of it? Is there to be 
no time when a man can feel that he is in his seat and he is 
not to be bothered? Is the time never to come when we can 
sit down here quietly and feel that “I am a Senator, and I have 
the right to handle affairs for my State in the proper manner”? 
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Are we to sit here all the time with a wasp’s nest in the 
eushion of our chair, not knewing what minute it will be 
turned loose on us? [Laughter.] They are organized, you 
know. Wasps are organized. They may turn loose on us and 
have us jumping up here and running up to the Vice President 


and running to somebody else and asking whether we are going | 


to be allowed to sit here or not, 

Why, Senators, you ought to kill the resolution. That is 
what you ought to do—kill it now, and stop this bitter feeling 
that is starting here. It is hatching out just as slowly, but 
just as surely, as it can come. The speech of my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] shows it. Some of the remarks made 
by my other friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Moss] also 
show it. It may be hidden elsewhere. I see it on this side 
of the Chamber. I see the resentment in certain references 
that have been made. 

Why should we, whoa have been so nice to each other—why 
should the Democrats over here, who have let you Republi- 
cans use them as « rubber stamp to get through all of your pet 
measures, voting with you to help you on all occasions—why 
should you and they fall out about it? Why bring back the 
North and the South? Why drag in Sherman and Lee and 
Jackson and Davis and Sheridan and the rest of them? This 
is a great Nation. God grant that she may ever be a great 
Nation! Why should we, over one little seat, split asunder, 
I will say, and bring back this political hatred and this political 
strife, for what? Let each man in his own conscience answer, 
for what? ‘ 

I appeal to you as Americans to place the duties of the 
Senate upon the committees of the Senate. Let us treat each 
other as men, as brothers of the same great race, and stand 
united for our country and for our God. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I move to lay the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], in 
the nature of a substitute, on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the motion to table the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roli, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 
Ashurst George Mclean Sackett 
Bayard Gerry Mc Master Schall 
Blease Glass McNary Sheppard 
Borah Goff Mayfield Shipstead 
Bratton Gooding Metcalf Shortridge 
Broussard Gould Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Neely Steck 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harrison Norris Stewart 
Caraway Hawes Nye Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Howell Overman Tyson 
Deneen Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Keyes Ransdell Warren 
Ernst King Reed, Mo. Watson 
lerris La Follette Reed, J’a. Willis 
Fess Lenroot Robin&on, Ark, 
Fletcher McKellar Robinson, Ind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is that motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. WATSON. May the motion be reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the motion. 

The Curer CLerK. The Senator from Missouri filed the fol- 
lowing modified resolution: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolutions Nos. 195, 227, and 258 of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and Senate Resolution No. 324 of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, be, and they hereby are, con- 
tinued in force during the interim between the Sixty-ninth Congress 
and the Seventieth Congress and thereafter until the 30th day of 
December, 1927. 

That the special committee created pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 195 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is authorized in its 
discretion, and/or at the request of either William 8. Vare or William 
B. Wilson, to open any or all ballot boxes and examine and tabulate 
any or all ballots and scrutinize all books, papers, and documents 


which are now in its possession, or any that shall come into its posses- 
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sion, concerning the general election held in the State of Pennsylvania 
on the 2d day of November, 1926. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] offers the fol- 
lowing amendment in the nature of a substitute, namely, on 
page 1, line 1, to strike out all after the word “ Resolved ” 
down to and including line 4, on page 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


That the Committee on Privileges and Elections is authorized and 
directed to take possession of and to open all ballot boxes and 
to examine and tabulate all ballots and scrutinize all books, papers, 
and documents, which are now in its possession or in the possession 


| of any standing or select or special committee of the Senate, or any 


that shall come into its possession concerning the general election 
held in the State of Pennsylvania on the 2d day of November, 1926. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLietre] moves to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the substitute of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is laid on the table, would the original 
proposal then be subject to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRELD (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srm- 
MONS] to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], and 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLLetr] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop]. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BringHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirxH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 34, as follows: 


A parliamentary inquiry. 


I desire to announce the follow- 


YEAS—46 
Ashurst George La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Gerry McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Glass McMaster Shipstead 
Broussard Goff McNary Steck 
Bruce Harris Mayfield Stephens 
Caraway Harrison Neely Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Norris Trammell 
Dill Heflin Nye son 
Edwards Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Ferris Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Kendrick Ransdell 
Frazier King Reed, Mo. 

NAYS—34 
Blease Gooding Moses Shortridge 
Borah Gould Norbeck Stanfield 
Cameron Hale Oddie Stewart 
Capper Harreld Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pine Warren 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edge Lenroot Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ernst McLean Sackett 
Fess Metcalf Schall 

NOT VOTING—15 

Bingham Gillett Pepper Underwood 
Couzens Greene Simmons Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Smith Wheeler 
du Pont Means Smoot 


So the amendment of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MOSES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Curtis Gerry Jones, Wash. 
Bayard Deneen Glass Kendrick 
Blease Dill Goff Keyes 
Borah Edge Gooding Kin 
Bratton Edwards Hale La Follette 
Broussard Ernst Harris Lenroot 
Bruce Ferris Harrison McKellar 
Cameron Fess Hawes McLean 
Capper Fletcher Heflin McMaster 
Caraway Frazier Howell McNary 
Copeland George Johnson Mayfield 
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Metcalf Pine Sheppard Wadsworth 
Moses Pittman Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 
Neely Ransdell Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Norbeck Reed, Mo, Steck Warren 
Norris Reed, Pa. Stephens Watson 
Nye Robinson, Ark. Stewart Willis 
Oddie Robinson, Ind, Swanson 
Overman Sackett Trammell 
Phipps Schall Tyson 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 


answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana to adjourn. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mex- 
ico was called). My colleague is absent on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the evening. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Girterr] with the 


Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWoop]. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmrtrH]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRELD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. StmMons]. In his absence, I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SimMons]| is absent on account of illness. As has just been 
stated, he is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HARRELD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21; nays 58, as follows: 

YEAS—21 


Blease Hale Phipps Wadsworth 
Cameron Harreld Pine Watson 
Deneen McLean Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge Metcalf Robinson, Ind. 
Ernst Moses Shortridge 
Gould Oddie Stanfield 
NAYS—58 

Ashurst Frazier La Follette Sackett 
sayard George Lenroot Schall 
Borah Gerry McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Glass McMaster Shipstead 
Broussard Goff McNar Steck 
Bruce Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Harris Neely Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Norris Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Nye Tyson 
Dill Johnson Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Ferris Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Fess Keyes Reed, Mo. 
Fletcher King Robinson, Ark, 

NOT VOTING—16 
Bingham Gillett Means Smoot 
Couzens Greene Pepper Underwood 
Dale Howell Simmons Weller 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex, Smith Wheeler 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am about to 
offer an amendment which I think will bring the Senate to a 
decision of that essential question whether they want this to 
be a complete investigation of the suppression of votes through- 
out the United States or whether they want to limit it to a 
few Republican States in the North. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator read his amendment before 
he offers it, so we may not be taken by surprise by the motion 
which his cousin from Missouri is about to enter to lay on the 
table? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to do that. 
My intention, in good season, unless I should change my mind 
in the meantime, is to offer an amendment which will read as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 4, after the figures “1926,” or if the four 
lines on page 2 have been stricken out of the substitute, then, 
at the end of the resolution 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirus in the chair). 
The Chair desires to call the attention of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to the fact that the resoluticn at the desk is in 








| 


| 
| 
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typewritten form, so it is not possible to follow the Senator's 
suggestion. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I now find that the modified 
resolution has been printed, and I am about to offer my amend- 
ment to that. On page 2, line 4, it is my expectation presently 
to offer an amendment reading as follows: 


And the said committee—— 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
spoken twice upon the bill. He has not offered an amendment. 
He is now talking, if at all, upon the bill, and is, therefore, out 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would feel inclined 
to overrule the point of order, as he understands the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is now offering an amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But he is not offering it. It must 
be offered and read to the Senate, and npt a speech made while 
he holds the paper in his hands. if he is speaking to the Senate, 
he must be speaking upon the question which is before the 
Senate, which is the resolution in hand. The Senator can not 
stand with a paper in his hand and say he is going to offer 
something which he has not offered, and speak on that when 
his time is exhausted, because that which he says he will offer 
is not yet before the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator intends to conclude his state- 
ment by offering an amendment, he is clearly in order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. What is he talking on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
is entitled to some latitude in offering his amendment. He 
hopes, however, that the Senator from Pennsylvania will not 
abuse that privilege. He is recognized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I be heard on the point of 
order before the Chair rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has overruled the 
point of order. The Senator will offer his amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would simply like to call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that I have spoken twice 
on my substitute resolution which has been laid upon the 
table. I have not spoken at all upon the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is speaking on it now 
under the rule, and the time must be counted against him. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator can not 
yield the floor to another Senator. I demand recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
is recognized. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
offered his amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then I do not care to hold the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona is 
recognized. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to inquire whether the Senator 
from Missouri has just used one of his rights in addressing 
the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
that technical construction. 





Has the Senator from Pennsylvania 


I have not yet offered the 


The Chair would not hold to 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer: 


D., offered 


Heavenly Father, our hearts are filled with gratitude because 
the mercies of earth have their seat in the bosom of God and 
their voices make up the sweet harmonies of the world. Far 
out beyond our dreaming, Thy love extends and Thy bounty 
reaches. So we are not cast down, for Thou art our strength, 
the rock of our salvation, and our high tower. We most humbly 
ask Thee to bring sight out of blindness and purity out of 
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stain. Through endurance let our hearts grow great and our 
lives life-giving. We praise Thee that behind every judgment 
beats the heart of infinite tenderness, and we thank Thee for a 
happiness so rich that it links this gray old earth to the eternal 
heaven of God. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senatc, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments House 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the 
coneurrence of the House is requested: 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing ; 

U. R. 6246. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 12563. An act for the relief of Walter B. Avery and 
Fred 8S. Gichner ; 

H. R. 18450. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and farmer widows of certain soldiers, sailors, 
und marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15668. An act authorizing negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 16389. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and to certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, ete. ; 
and 

UH. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution providing for the return of 
funds belonging to World War National Guard organizations 
that are not reconstituted. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment House bills and joint resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R.531. An act for the relief of John A. Bingham ; 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota; 

H. R. 780. An act for the relief of J. S. Corbett ; 

H. R.1133. An act for the relief of John G. Pauley; 

H. R. 1595. An act for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; 

H. R. 1690. An act for the relief of Thomas P. McSherry; 

H. R. 1840. An act for the relief of Edward A. Grimes ; 

H. R. 2329. An act for the relief of John A. Olsen; 

H. R. 2589. An act for the relief of Archie O, Sprague; 

H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of M. F. Snider; 

H. R. 2722. An act to reimburse James J. Burns, jr., for dam- 
ages to touring car by Government-owned motor truck ; 

“HL. R. 2849. An act for the relief of the heirs of Russell J. 
Norton; 

H. R. 3258. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Garnet 
Hulings, United States Navy; 

Ww. R. 38295. An act for the relief of Sherman P. Browning; 

H. R. 4258. An act to credit the accounts of James Hawkins, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor ; 

H. R. 4361. An act for the relief of the McHan Undertaking 
Co. ; 

H. R. 5069. 
H. R. 5089. 

H. R. 5275. 

H. R. 5787. An 

H. R. 5930. An 

H. R, 6057. An 
(Inc.) ; 

H. R. 6097. An act to accept the cession by the State of 
Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within 
the Hot Springs National Park, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6143. An act to correct the military record of William 
J. Bodiford ; 

H. R. 6422. An 
W. Kelly; 

H. R. 6584. An 

H. R. 6588. An 

H. R. 6847. An 
Jackson ; 

H. R. 7081. An act to authorize reimbursement of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands for maintaining alien crews 
prior to April 6, 1917; 

H. R. 7703. An act for the relief of James F. McCarthy; 

H. R. 8278. An act for the relief of A. B. Cameron; 

H. R. 8477. An act for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer; 

H.R. 8759. An act for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of 
Boston, Mass. ; 


act for the relief of Alice Barnes; . 

act for the relief of Christine Mygatt ; 

act for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin; 

act for the relief of J. C. Herbert; 

aet for the relief of William J. Donaldson ; 
act for the relief of George Boiko & Co. 


An 
An 
An 


act to correct the military record of George 


act for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt; 
act for the relief of Franklin Mott Gunther; 
act to correct the military record of Thornton 
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H. R. 8932. An act for the relief of William F. Redding; 

H. R. 9063. An act for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou; 

H. R. 9150. An act for the relief of the Niagara Machine & 
Tool Works; 

H. RK. 9173. An act providing for the revision and printing of 
the index to the Federal Statutes; 

H. R. 9211. An act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9427. An act for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins; 

H. R. 9640. An act to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo.; 


H. R. 9804. An act for the relief of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. ; 

H. R. 10035. An act for the relief of Albert H. Hosley; 

H. R. 10422. An act for the relief of William J. O’Brien; 

H. R. 10456. An act for the payment of claims for pay, per- 
sonal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident to 
the operation of the Army; 

H. R. 10467. An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to 
purchase certain public lands; 

H. R. 10496. An act for the relief of John A. Thornton; 

H. R. 10612. An act to withdraw certain public lands from 
settlement and entry; 

H. R. 10976. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allot- 
ment,” approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 11396. An act for the relief of Lawrence F. Nelson; 

II. R. 11487. An act granting a right of way to the county of 
Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for 
highway purposes; 

H. R. 11929. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to Leroy Stafford certain lands situate in Rapides 
Parish, La.; 

H. R. 11852. An act for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. 
V. D. Tillery ; 

H. R. 12334. An act for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock; 

H. R. 12888. An act for the relief of K. I. Ward; 

H. R. 12404. An act for the relief of Shadyside Bank; 

H. R. 12623. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Squantum; 

H. R. 12625. An act for the relief of the owner of scow 65H; 

H. R. 13050. An act releasing and granting to the State of 
Utah and the University of Utah any and all reversionary 
rights of the United States in and to the grounds now occupied 
as a campus by the University of Utah; 

H. R. 13148. An act for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber 
of Commerce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing 
officer ; 

H. R. 13212. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 13477. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14071, An act for the relief of Garfield Hankins ; 

H. R. 14718. An act for the promotion and retirement of Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine Band; 

H. R. 15181. An act for the relief of 8. K. Truby; 

H. R. 15252. An act to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, Philippine Islands, for rental of houses 
occupied by the United States Army during the years 1900 
to 1903 ; 

H. R. 15253. An act for the relief of certain officers and 
former officers of the Army of the United States; 

H. R. 15305. An act for the relief of Ben Wagner; 


H. R. 15541. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
between the United States and the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 15624. An act for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin; 

H. R. 15650. An act to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
“An act extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
of way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409) ; 

H. R. 15826. An act to add certain lands to the Colville Na- 
tional Forest, Wash. ; 

H. R. 16017. An act granting public lands to the city of 
Golden, Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and 
domestic purposes ; 
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H. R. 16058. An act for the relief of certain officers 
Army of the United States ; 

H. R. 16182. An act for the relief of William H. Lindsay; 

H. R. 16207. An act to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water 
supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahle- 
quah, Cherokee County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 16224. An act for, the relief of the DeWitt County Na- 
tional Bank, of Clinton, Ill. ; 

H. R. 16287. An act for the irrigation of additional lands 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho; 

H. R. 16311. An act for the relief of the First National Bank, 
Savanna, IIL; 

H.R. 16336. An 
Franklin E. Neeley ; 

H. R. 16507. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16551. An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
respect of certain roads and bridges ; 

H. R. 16744. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act ta provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes’ ” ; 

H. R. 16952. An act to ratify and confirm act No. 
Philippine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925; 

H. R. 16957. An act granting patent to C. E. Moore; 

H. R. 16973. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 17063. An act for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A. N. 
Ross : 

H. R. 17108. An act giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to we and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. 
(Ine. 

H. R’ 17111. An act to authorize an appropriation to rehabili- 
tate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey ; 

H. R. 17188. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station ; 

H. R. 17230. An act for the relief of Olof Nelson; 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of 


act for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
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the Alaska Railroad ; 
H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution authorizing the use of a por- 
tion of that part of the United States National Cemetery Reser- 


vation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery wall, 
for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital; 

H. J. Res. 330. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of | 
delegates of the United States to the Eighth Pan. American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Lima, Peru; 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
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the participation of the United States in the work of the eco- 
nomic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland : 

H. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses | 
of the participation of the United States in the work of a 
preparatory commission to consider quest:ons of reduction and 
limitation of armaments; and 

H. J. Res. 368. Joint resolution amending the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the | 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 


Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 


June 5, 1924. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills of the following titles in which the concurrence 


of the House is requested. 

S. 4840. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York: 

S. 5385. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, 


to Whaler Island in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, 
Calif., for purposes of a public wharf; 

S. 5692. An act granting permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots 
Nos. 5 and 32 in square numbered 225: 

3725. An aet to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 


the collection and editing of official papers of the Territories 
of the United States now in the national archives,” approved 
March 8, 1925: 

S. 3882. An act for the relief of Bert Moore: 

S. 4583. An act for the relief of certain claimants for in- 
terest arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable 


» 
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transfers of the American Embassy at Constantinople between 
December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917; 

8S. 4651. An act relating to the Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital. 

S.47%4. An act to allow credits in 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau 
ment of the Interior ; 

S. 4825. An act authorizing the payment of certain sums to 
Roosevelt, County, Mont. ; 

S. 4830." An act for the relief of M. Zingarell and wife, 
Alice Zingarell; 

S. 4905. An act relating to appropriations made for the con- 
struction of new McKinley High School; 

8.4977. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
and convey to the city of Vancouver a perpetual easement for 
public highway purposes over and upon a portion of Vancouver 
Barracks Military Reservation, in the State of Washington; 

S. 4998. An act to provide a water system for the Indians of 
the’ Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nevada; 

S$. 52382. An act for the relief of Sadie Klauber; 

S.5314. An act amending the act of February 
classifying the salaries of postmasters ; 

S. 5546. An act to amend section 10 of the plant quarantine 
act, approved August 20, 1912; 

8.5 An act to authorize the 


the accounts of Harry 
of Reclamation, Depart- 


Mary 


28, 1925. re- 


5552. Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compromise and settle certain suits at law 
resulting from the subsidence of First Street east, in the 
District of Columbia, occasioned by the construction of a rail- 
road tunnel under said street: 


8.5708. An act authorizing the use of land owned by the 
United States in the District of Columbia for highway pur- 
poses ; 

S.5709.'An act to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, 
relating to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the 


District of Columbia: 

S.5732. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close certain 
streets, roads, or highways in the District of Columbia ren- 
dered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening, exten- 
sion, widening, or straightening, in accordance with the hich- 
way plan of other streets, roads, or highways in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes ” 

8.5757. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
permission to the Port of Portland Commission 
east channel of Swan Island, Oreg.; 

S. 5766. An act to amend the act of February 
“An act to define the term of ‘ registered nurse’ 
for the registration of nurses in the District 
and 

8.4239. An act for the relief of homestead settlers on 
drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota. 

MANUAL OF RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk, from the Committee on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


War to 
to 


grant 
close the 
9, 1907, entitled 
and to provide 
of Columbia ™ ; 


the 


House Resolution 449 

Resolved, That the Constitution, Manual, Rules, and Practices of 
the House of Representatives for the Seventieth Congress be printed 
as a House document, and that 2,500 copies be printed and bound for 
the use of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speuker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BEERS. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand that this is simply prepar- 


there is 
incorporated. 


ing the manual to be printed, and that in the event 
any change in the rules, those changes will be 
Mr. BEERS. That is correct. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, how will those 2,500 copies be distributed” 

Mr. BEERS. Through the folding room. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And each Member will have his allotted 
number? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PRAYERS OF THE CHAPLAIN 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Resolution 430, which I send te 
the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Tlouse Resolution 430 
Resolved, That the prayers offered by the Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, Chaplain of the House of Representatives, at the opening of the 
daily sessions of the House during the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
Congresses be printed as « House document, 


The SPEAKER. 
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Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right te object, how are these 
to be distributed? They ought to go through the folding room. 
I move to amend by adding the words “to be distributed 
through the folding room.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing House Concurrent Resolution 53, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. P 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HTouse Concurrent Resolution 55 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That Ifouse Concurrent Resolution 43, adopted on February 6, 1925, pro- 
viding for the printing of a revised edition of the Biographical Congres- 
sional Directory up te and including the Sixty-eighth Congress, be, and is 
hereby, rescinded, and that in lieu thereof there shall be compiled, printed 
with illustrations, and bound, as may be directed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, a revised edition of the Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress up to and including the Sixty-ninth Congress 
(1774-1927); and that 6,500 additional copies shall be printed, of 
which 4,400 copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives, 
1,600 copies for the use of the Senate, and 500 copies for the use 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, 


Mr. BLANTON. The same amendment ought to go onto 
that resolution, to have them distributed through the folding 
room, 

Mr. KIESS. They are distributed through the folding room 
when no other provision is made. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it is understood that it is to be dis- 
tributed through the folding room? 

Mr. KIESS. Absolutely, 10 copies to each Member. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT ON THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table Senate Concurrent Resolution 28, and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be compiled, printed with illustrations, and bound, as 
may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, 75,000 copies of 
the address delivered to the American people in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 22, 1927, on the subject of the proposed 
eelebration of the two hundreth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, including all the proceedings and the program of exer- 
cises, of which 8,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 17,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 50,000 copies for 
the use of the United States Commission for the Celebration of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, estab- 
lished by the joint resolution of Congress, approved December 2, 1924, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agrecing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
RICHINGS J, SHAND 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of 8. 5548, to credit the accounts of 
Richings J. Shand, United States property and disbursing offi- 
cer, Illinois National Guard, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of S, 5548, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much does this inyolve? 

Mr. MADDEN. Seven thousand dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has investigated this mat- 
ter himself? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and the language contained in the bill 
was worked out by the Comptroller General himself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A “WET” COMPLEX 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a brief 
editorial from the Washington Evening Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under leave given me to extend my remarks 
for that purpose I present herewith an editorial from The 
Evening Star of Washington, which has special interest because 
of position of the Evening Star as one of the greatest dailies 
in the United States and because it is an expression from an 
experienced and unprejudiced observer : 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, con- 
tinues bis agitation for the nomination of a “wet” Republican for 
President in 1928. Doctor Butler has returned to New York from the 
Middle West, convinced, he says, that the people of that section are 
‘interested’ in the candidacy of Gov. Al Smith for the Democratic 
nomination. In fact, he sees Governor Smith not as the strongest 
candidate for the Democratic nomination but pretty nearly the only 
candidate. 

The distinguished president of Columbia University appears to be 
suffering from an antiprohibition complex. Everywhere he sees the 
“wet” tide rising. His recent visit took him into Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. Wet sentiment in Chicago and in parts of 
Wisconsin is not exactly a new find. But if he found a wet tide in 
Ohio and Minnesota, Doctor Butler is entitled to credit for a new dis- 
covery. The Buckeye State is represented here by two very dry Sen- 
ators, one of whom was only a few months ago elected by a considerable 
majority over a wet Democrat, and by a delegation in the House 
that is largely dry. It has elected Gov. A. Vic Donahey, a dry Demo- 
crat, for the third time. Minnesota has a few wet centers, but by and 
large the State has been dry. 

It is not unnatural that the people of the Middle West should be 
‘interested ”’ in the candidacy of Gov, Al Smith. He has been for 
months an outstanding figure in the Democratic Party. His achieve- 
ments in New York politics and administration have been widely pub- 
lished. But to be “ interested” in Governor Smith is one thing. To 
be ready to vote for him is another. 

Why is Doctor Butler so “interested” himself in the candidacy of 
Governor Smith for the presidential nomination? Is this staunch Re- 
publican ready to support a Democratic wet against a Republican dry? 
Or is he merely trying to frighten the Republican Party into nonrinating 
a wet by holding up Al Smith as a bogey? Probably the latter. A 
little mathematics should convince the doctor that if the Republicans 
should nominate a wet against Al Smith in the presidential race next 
year the governor’s chances would be greatly enhanced. Doctor Butler 
has said that as New York goes, so will go the election. He has just 
had a demonstration of what happens in the Empire State when the 
Republicans nominate a wet against a wet Democrat. Senator Wapbs- 
WORTH went down to serious defeat before Senator-elect WAGNmR, a Demo- 
crat. It would be idle to say there are no wet Republicans, or even to 
say there is not a large number of wet Republicans. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the party, take it the country over, so far remains dry. 

Doctor Butler is the first Republican of prominence who in recent 
months has raised the “ third-term” issue in connection with the possi 
bility of the nomination of President Coolidge to succeed himself. It 
is not noticeable that his incursion in the subject has aroused a great 
deal of public interest. Rather, it has been an academic interest. Doc- 
tor Butler was charged at the time with seeking. the Republican nomina- 
nation himself as a leading wet. But this he has denied. Perhaps it 
would be wise for Doctor Butler to name an outstanding Republican 
wet to whom the nomination should go in 1928. Or perhaps Doctor 
Butler is merely an opportunist. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 16389) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors, with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
16389, with Senate amendments thereto, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, 
The Senate amendments were agreed to. 
SENDING TO COURT OF CLAIMS CERTAIN INDIAN CLAIMS 


Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 2202) to 
provide that jurisdictiow shall be conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limita- 
tion, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in any 
aud all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing 
out of any treaty or agreement between the United States and 
certain bands of Indians, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment thereto, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this a Senate bill that has not been considered by the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this is a Senate 
bill that has been considered by the House committee. The 
(‘hair suggests that the Clerk read the amendment, omitting the 
matter stricken out, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But this is a bill to which the House 
has never given any consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It has been considered by the committee. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the plaintiffs or complainants in suit No. 
33731 in the Court of Claims of the United States be, and they are 
hereby, granted the regular statutory period of time within which to 
appeal from any or all orders, judgments, or decrees rendered against 
them in the trial of said action heretofore had: Provided, That the 
time within which said appeal may be taken shall begin to run with 
the date of the approval of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hatt: Page 5, line 1, of House print to 
S. 2202, strike out “the regular statutory period of time” and insert 
“one vear, 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Hatt] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

PENSIONS 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13450, with a Senate 
umendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
13450, and coneur in the Senate amendment. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13450) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the Civil War, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BEGG. What does this do? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It amends the bill so thut it will not apply 
to anybody until they have attained the age of 75 years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, it takes about 50 per 
cent of the beneficiaries out of the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreein.; to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
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Is there objection to the present considera- 


to the request of the 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4530, consider it, and pass 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4530 and 
consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill by title: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4530) amending sections 11 and 21 of the Federal highway 
act, approved November 9, 1921, amending paragraph 4, section 4, of 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes,” prescribing limitations on the payment of Federal funds in 
the construction of highways, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
has this been considered by the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. COLTON. It has been considered, and hearings have 
been held on it. It comes over from the Senate, and a majority 
of the Committee on Roads have authorized me to call it up. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not think those matters ought to come 
up here without being reported by the committee. I am going 
to object. 

Mr. ALMON. It fixes the rates on certain Western States, 
and on no other States. It has been carefully considered by 
the Committee on Roads. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Why was it not reported out? 

Mr. ALMON. I was a member of the subcommittee, and we 
made a unanimous report. 

* Mr. EDWARDS. How about the main or full committee? 

Mr. ALMON. It was not objected to. There was not time 
enough to call a meeting. I have never heard of an objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the McNary-Haugen bill and 
include a statement made by one of my colleagues from North 
Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I have never felt it was improper 
in discussing a rule, which provides for the consideration of a 
great measure like this, to submit observations which in a gen- 
eral way affect the merits of the proposed legislation. I have 
never been much of a stickler in the observance of technicali- 
ties, anyway. I shall, therefore, submit for the consideration 
of the House some of the objections which to my mind make 
the so-called Haugen bill an impossible piece of legislation. 
{j Applause. | 

It is said that an ancient barbarian despot ordered lashes and 
fetters for the Hellespont. Equally vain, equally futile, is any 
attempt by legislation to fix prices of any agricultural com- 
modity in violation of the world-wide operation of economic 
law. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I returned to this session of Congress in the 
hope that I could vote for some farm-relief legislation. Three 
great measures intended to help agriculture are receiving the 
attention of the Nation's legislators. I refer to the Aswell 
bill, the Crisp-Curtis bill, and the Haugen bill. I have read all 
three of these measures very carefully. I regret exceedingly 
that the bill which bristles with the most fatal objections is the 
bill which appears to have the largest support and is the only 
bill which comes here with a favorable report from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

I am going to say at the outset that I am firm in the belief 
that if the Haugen bill becomes a law the condition of the 
people I have the honor to represent will not only not be helped 
but may be positively injured. 

I shall discuss a few of the provisions of this bill about 
which there appears to be little or no controversy. In the 
first place, it is a price-fixing measure; and that is not all; the 
fixing of the price, in effect, is left to a board of 13 men with- 
out any guaranty whatsoever that the price put in operation 
by the board will be a profitable price to cotton farmers 
throughout the entire cotton-producing section of the Nation. 

Now, let us examine the effect of the proposed bill. Let us 
suppose that the Federal farm board is created. The Presi- 
dent appoints one man from each of the 12 land-bank districts, 
the Secretary of Agriculture being ex officio a member of this 
board. The board decides that conditions are such that they 
will receive for his cotton and cottonseed as well is undoubt 
maximum price in accordance with the provisions of the Dill. 
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As long as this operation continues the price which the farmer 
will receive for his cotton and cottonseed as well is undoubt- 
edly fixed by the action of this board. I think nobody will 
deny this statement. Now, let us discuss for a moment the 
effect of the action of the board. Let me ask what guaranty 
has the cotton farmer in my State, for instance, that the price 
fixed by the board will be a remuneriative price? Absolutely 
none. Indeed, the price fixed by the Federal farm board might 
be a price which would guarantee a profit to a cotton farmer 
in the State of Texas, or Mississippi, or Louisiana, while it 
would inflict a loss which would put the cotton farmer of 
North Carolina out of business. Now, why do I say this? I 
stated to a gentleman, a supporter of this bill, the other day, 
that in my opinion the cost of producing a pound of cotton in 
North Carolina was not less than 15 cents. It is, as a matter 
of fact, I- believe, more than 15 cents, but I wanted to be 
conservative. The gentleman to whom I] made this statement 
wus so disgusted that I would not care to put his reply in 
print. I will say that a part of his reply was that I must take 
him to be a fool if I thought he would believe any such state- 
ment. The cotton farmer who does me the honor to read this 
speech can decide for himself whether I put the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of cotton in North Carolina—that is to say, 15 
cents—too high or too low. 

My belief is that the average cost of producing cotton in 
North Carolina since the World War is 17 cents per pound. 
Now take the State of Texas with its millions of acres of fer- 
tile land, which need no commercial fertilizer to stimulate the 
growth of the cotton plant. It seems to be generally conceded 
that under favorable conditions cotton can be produced in the 
fertile lands of Texas and Mississippi and other parts of the 
South at 9 cents per pound. Now, there is no guaranty 
whatsoever that the Federal farm board in stabilizing the price 
of cotton would take the cost production price in North Caro- 
Jina as a basis. Bear in mind that only three members of the 
Federal farm board can come from cotton-producing sections, 
If, under the operations of the Federal farm board the North 
Carolina cotton farmer is to receive a profit for the cotton he 
produces, the stabilized price must be above the North Carolina 
cost of production. If the North Carolina cost of production 
is 17 cents, as I think it is, and as many men who have investi- 
gated cost production think it is, then the stabilized price put 
in operation by the Federal farm board must be above 17 cents. 
There is absolutely no guaranty of any kind in any line in 
the bill from beginning to end that this would be done. If the 
hoard should decide to put in operation a stabilized price under 
17 cents, then the North Carolina farmer would be put out of 
business by the operation of the very board created for the 
purpose of helping the cotton industry. 

In the Haugen bill, which was defeated in the last session 
of Congress, there was a guaranty of a remunerative price 
to the grain producers of the Nation because the bill provided 
in terms that the stabilized price should be the world price of 
grain, plus transportation charges and so forth, plus tariff 
rates. This also applied to cotton, but as there is no tariff on 
the bulk of the cotton produced in the cotton section it could be 
reidily seen that there was no guaranty that the cotton 
farmers of the Nation would receive a profit even if the 
stabilized price were put in operation. To my mind the bill 
we are now considering is even worse than the bill which was 
defeated in the last Congress. Let every farmer, who does me 
the honor to read these remarks, keep constantly in mind that 
if this bill passes, he commits his destiny to the Federal farm 
board, composed of 183 members, and that there will never be 
a time when more than three members of the board can come 
from the cotton-producing sections. I wonder if the cotton 
farmers of the South are willing to take this risk. I wonder 
if, in the spring when he begins to break his soil, in the sum- 
mer when he is toiling under the broiling sun, he must have 
the consciousness every minute of the time that the price of 
his product is to be fixed by 13 men sitting in Washington 
who can kill or make alive. 

I have heard it suggested that the effect of the action taken 
by the Federal farm board might be to restrict the production 
of cotton to those States particularly adapted by nature to the 
raising of cotton. The suggestion has been made that the oper- 
ation of the board might tend to restrict acreage. If the board 
should decide to stabilize the price of cotton at a point between 
the cost of production in North Carolina and the cost of pro- 
duction in Texas, the inevitable result would be that nobody 
could profitably raise cotton in North Carolina. It can also be 
readily seen that a profit of 2 cents per pound to the North 
Carolina farmer would be a profit of about 11 cents per pound 
to the cotton farmer of Texas. I believe the cotton farmers of 
North Carolina prefer to take their chances upon a market 
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which is governed by the world-wide law of supply and de- 
mand rather than submit the fate of their industry to 18 men 
appointed by the President of the United States. 

Now let us consider another serious objection to this bill. 
Before any farmer can have any say-so in making nominations 
for appointment by the President of the members of the Fed- 
eral farm board he must join some cooperative association 
already in exisience or to be hereafter formed if this bill be- 
comes a law. The bill contemplates that the farmer must join 
some farm organization which conforms to the provisions of 
the proposed legislation. It is said that about 8 per cent of 
the cotton farmers of the Nation belong to cooperative farm 
associations at this time. Therefore in order to participate in 
nominations for members of the Federal farm beard 92 per cent 
of the cotton farmers of the Nation must hereafter join some 
cotton cooperative association or else have no participation 
whatsoever in creating the board. Now, whether these men 
wish to join or not I will not underiake to say; I do say that 
no legislation should be passed by Congress which in effect 
requires them to join any organization of any kind. We already 
have too many laws affecting the liberty of the citizens. It 
may be we have already passed the danger point. Certainly 
we should not pass any law which has for its very purpose 
the forcing of the cotton farmer to do something he may not 
voluntarily wish to do. But this is not the worst feature of 
the bill. A still worse feature is yet to be considered. Not 
only does the bill contemplate that the cotton producers of the 
Nation must join some cooperative association; it gives 
to the 13 men constituting the Federal farm board in the city 
of Washington the right to impose a tax, called an equalization 
fee, the amount of which is not limited, and this tax must be 
paid on every bale of cotton produced in the Nation, either at 
the gin or by the railroad company or by the factory. 

It is a tax upon the product of every cotton farmer in the 
Nation. What will be the amount of this equalization fee? It 
may be $2, it may be $5. It can be fixed at $20 per bale. I 
have heard the suggestion repeatedly made that the equaliza- 
tion fee might be as large as $10 per bale. Let it be remem- 
bered that there will be no escape from the payment of this 
equalization fee unless the collection of the fee is declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
think the fee is unconstitutional. I do not believe Congress 
has any such power, but I am unwilling to take the risk. I 
believe the cotton farmers of the district I have the honor 
to represent are unwilling to take the risk. Already they are 
burdened with taxes. How, in Heaven's name, do you expect 
to bring prosperity to any man by putting additional taxes 
upon him? You might as well expect a man to lift himself 
from this floor by pulling at his boot straps as to expect to 
bring prosperity to the cotton farmers of the South by putting 
an additional tax upon the products of the farm, [Applause.] 

Let there be no mistake about this provision in the bill. 1 
say in the case of cotton, under the language of the bill, every 
pound of the cotton harvested will be subject to a fee, and | 
further charge that the amount of the equalization fee is sul- 
ject to the action of the Federal farm board of 13 members 
seated in the city of Washington, of whom only three can come 
from the cotton-producing sections of the Nation. 

Never in the history of this Nation has any law been passed 
which confers upon any body of men the power which will be 
exercised by the proposed Federal farm board. If Congress 
has ever conferred upon any governmental body as many and 
as great uncontrolled powers as are conferred by House bil! 
15474, known as the Haugen bill, now being considered by this 
House, nobody has ever yet been able to find the precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made some observations with respect to 
certain major objections of this bill. The bill is faulty in many 
respects which limited time forbids that I discuss at all. I 
wiil venture to suggest that the passage of the bill will require 
a great army of Federal officials, all of whom must be paid. 
What the number of this official army would be it is difficult 
to predict at this time. Suffice it to say that thousands will be 
needed and that the Federal farm board would have a repre- 
sentative in every community, certainly at every gin selected 
by the Federal farm board, to receive cotton in the seed. 
Whether the Federal farm board would select more than one 
gin in any community is a question no one can decide in ad- 
vance, of course. But let it not be forgotten that the Federal 


farm board, if this bill passes, will have absolute authority to 
select one ginnery in each community, and that the cotton 
farmers of that community could not as a practical proposition 
have their cotton ginned at any ginnery which had not been 
selected by the Federal farm board. This board, sitting in 
Washington, could bring prosperity to one gin plant in a com- 
munity, while it could put out of business every other gin plant 
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in such community. If it selected all of the gin plants fn any 
particular county, then it must have a representative at each 
and every gin plant. I say such power should not be given 
to any set of men. It is a power to kill or make alive. The 
same power applies to the common carrier. The Federal farm 
board can give preference to one common carrier to the great 
damage of another common carrier. 

I can not believe that certain people who have asked me to 
support this bill have fully considered its provisions. I can 
not believe that certain gentlemen who are asking me to support 
this bill realize that it bristles with so many fatal objections. 
The good God in heaven knows my heart. He knows my inten- 
tions. He knows that I want to help the toilers of America. 
| know the hardships of the farm. I1 have toiled many a day 
from sunrise to sunset during my boyhood. If there is any 
work on the farm I have not done, I do not know what it is. I 
know perfectly well that the hardest dollar any man ever 
earned is the dollar he digs out of the ground. I deny that any 
living man has the interest of the farmer more sincerely at 
heart than I have. If I thought this bill would bring to the 
farmers of America any reasonable degree of prosperity, I 
believe I would vote for it. The bill is not in harmony with the 
principles I have cherished for a lifetime, but I believe I would 
cast consistency to the winds and vote for the bill if I thought 
it was workable and if I thought it would bring any degree of 
prosperity, but I believe the contrary is true. I believe the bill 
might spell disaster rather than prosperity to the farmers of 
iny State. [Applause.] 

Even if I had the power to do so, I would not put any obstacle 
whatsoever in the way of the consideration of farm-relief legis- 
lation by this Congress. While I can not divest myself of serious 
doubts as to the wisdom of this legislation, I speak the truth 
when I say that I hope these doubts are without any basis what- 
ever. I hope I am mistaken in my views with respect to this 
legislation. My course from the beginning has been to place no 
obstacle whatsoever in the way of this bill. I realize, I hope, as 
fully as any man living the depressed condition of agriculture 
not only in the Northwest but in the South as well. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 can not help the fears I entertain as to the 
effect of this legislation, particularly upon the cotton farmers 
of my own State. Cotton is raised in North Carolina at great 
expense. The land is not by nature sufficiently fertile to justify 
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the raising of cotton without the application of plant stimu- 
lants. There are many farmers in North Carolina who each 


year buy for each acre of cotton planted commercial fertilizer 
which costs as much per acre as these farmers received for a 
bale of cotton in 1894. Just what the effect of this legislation is 
going to be upon the cotton farmer of North Carolina, whose 
cotton costs him not less than 15 cents per pound, as compared 
with the effect upon the cotton farmer of States very much far- 
ther South, where lands are fertile by nature, where commer- 
cial fertilizer is not necessary, and wherein the cotton farmer 
can produce the staple for 9 cents per pound, no man can pre- 
dict with safety. 

In discussing this danger with a gentleman some days ago 
| was confronted with the suggestion that if the cost pro- 
duction price of a pound of cotton in North Carolina was 
15 cents as against the cost production price in States very 
much farther south of not more than 9 cents per pound, then 
the logie of the situation would require the North Carolina 
cotton farmer to abandon the cotton-raising industry entirely. 
Ilerein to my mind lies a danger which has not been fully con- 
sidered by gentlemen in my State who are insisting upon the 
cnactment of this legislation. One thing is certain if this bill 
becomes a law and_the Federal farm board goes upon the 
market through its agencies, and purchases cotton at a price 
bused upon the average cost price of cotton throughout the 
cotton section, such price probably will not yield any profit 
whatsoever to the farmers of North Carolina and sister States 
where vast sums are expended for commercial fertilizer. The 
result may be disastrous. If the Federal farm board were in 
existence and empowered by law to operate right now, I do not 
believe the board would stabilize the price of cotton above 
present market quotations, but the cotton farmer would never- 
theless be forced to pay such tax or fee as might be levied by 
said board. 

There is also one feature of the Senate bill concerning which 
I will make this observation: It really looks as if an effort has 
been made to obscure the payment of the equalization fee by 
the verbiage of the bill. Nevertheless, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that, if the bill becomes a law, every bale of cot- 
ton produced in the Nation will be subject to a tax, called in 
the bill an equalization fee, which must be paid in the end by 
the farmer, whether the fee is collected at the gin or from the 
railroad or from the cotton factory. Likewise, there is no 
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escape from the conclusion that the amount of this equaliza- 
tion fee is tc be fixed by the 13 members of the Federal farm 
board, sitting in the city of Washington. 

Of course, I cherish a particular interest in the effect of this 
legislation on the cotton farmers of this Nation. The district 
I represent is largely a cotton-producing district. The county 
in which I live produces annually about 72,000 bales of cotton. 
I can not help considering the effect of the bill upon the cotton 
producers of my State, my district, and my home county. 
Johnston County is a large, progressive, splendid county, but 
the cost of producing the fleecy white staple is necessarily high. 

If this bill becomes a law, conditions will surely arise which 
will invite, which will force action by the Federal farm board. 
When this board decides to stabilize the price of cotton, what 
will be the basis of the price offered by the board through its 
agents? Let us suppose the Federal farm board is in existence 
now and ready to function. What would be the price offered 
for cotton? By what process would the board decide upon a 
price to be offered? What would be the basis upon which the 
price offered would rest? Would that basis be the production 
cost of cotton in North Carolina or the average production cast 
throughout the cotton-raising section of the Nation? I imagine 
the board would instruct its experts to investigate and report 
the average cost of producing cotton throughout the entire Na- 
tion; and using that as a basis, I imagine the board would add 
a reasonable profit. But there is no yardstick in the bill to 
measure and fix profits as there was in the bill considered in 
the last Congress whereby the price offered for grain and cotton 
was to be established. I say there is in no line of the bill any 
guaranty whatsoever that the North Carolina cotton farmer 
will receive any profit whatsoever under the operations con- 
templated by the bill. On the contrary, there is a danger, a real 
danger, that the price put in operation by the board might inflict 
loss upon the cotton farmers of my State. There is danger that 
the action of the board may be disastrous to the cotton farmers 
of my State. If the board uses the average cost-of-production 
price per pound of cotton throughout the Nation as the basis of 
action, adding to such average-cost price a fair and reasonable 
profit, then the cotton farmers in States like North and South 
Carolina, where enormous sums are expended every year for 
commercial fertilizer, might be injured rather than helped. In 
my State there are but few acres which will produce cotton 
without the application of expensive plant stimulants, mostly 
commercial fertilizers. There is no guaranty that the stabi 
lized price put in operation by the board will yield any profit 
to the farmers of the States in which commercial fertilizers are 
necessary, but every pound of cotton produced in such States 
must pay the tax or equalization fee fixed by the board. There 
is no uncertainty about that provision of the bill. The equaliza- 
tion fee is the very heart of the bill, and there is no limit as to 
the amount of this tax. It must be paid whether the stabilized 
price yields a profit or inflicts a loss upon the cotton farmers 
of the Nation. 

I very cheerfully agree, Mr. Speaker, that the time has come 
when the Government must pay more attention to the interest 
of the farmers of the Nation. Under policies pursued in the 
past all manner of obstacles have been placed by legislation in 
the pathway of agricultural prosperity. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that prosperity in agriculture means nation-wide 
prosperity to all. If the McNary-Haugen bill becomes a law 
and brings even measurable prosperity to the farmers of the 
Nation, I, for one, will devoutly thank God for this result. If, 
however, the bill shall not become a law, let no man suppose this 
fight is ended. It can never be ended until the handicaps which 
have prevented agricultural prosperity have been removed. It 
may require years to accomplish this result. One thing is cer- 
tain—present conditions can not continue indefinitely. 

Mr. Speaker, while fears which I can not remove forbid my 
support of this legislation, I cherish the hope that, if this legis- 
lation fails, before the end of the next Congress some measure 
will be presented not out of harmony with economic law which 
the Congress will pass. I realize the plight of the American 
farmer to-day. I realize that present conditions must not be 
permitted to continue. Out of just such conditions revolutions 
have been born. I realize that there must be a change in the 
relations of the Government to the agricultural producers of 
the Nation. Just what legislative action can be properly taken 
is a challenge to the statesmanship of the Nation. 

If the legislation we are now considering shall become opera- 
tive, if the President shall see fit to sign the McNary-Haugen 
bill, if prosperity comes as a result of the law, no man will be 
happier than I, and no man will be quicker than I to say, “I am 
thankful that I was mistaken.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently supported the Aswell bill 
and would be glad to vote for it to-day. There is no discrimina- 
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tion in the Aswell bill, as I understand it, against the farmers 
of my State. I might even go further and support the Crisp- 
Curtis bill, in which I see no discrimination. Just why the 
McNary-Haugen bill has been selected as the one measure to 
aid agriculture, I for one have never been able to understand. 
If the McNary-Haugen bill shall not become a law, I for one 
hope the President will immediately reconvene Congress in 
extra session for the sole purpose of considering legislation 
helpful to the agriculture of America. If the President will do 
this, in my humble judgment, the agricultural toilers of America 
will rise up and call him blessed. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, all sorts of arguments have been presented to 
bring about the passage of this bill. The suggestion has been 
made that we pass the MecNary-Haugen bill in order to em- 
barrass the President. “Leave this infant,” it is suggested, 
“on the doorstep of .the President of the United States, and 
see what he will do with it.” Few there are who believe that 
the President will sign the bill, but certain supporters of the 
measure say, “ Put the legislation up to the President ; pass the 
buck to the President. If it shall embarrass the President we 
do not care.” I utterly disagree with Mr. Coolidge in politics. 
He is a Republican; I am a Democrat. I believe Republican 
policies are responsible for the unfortunate plight of the farmer 
in America to-day. So long as the Republican party adminis- 
ters the affairs of this Government, so long as the past policies 
of that party shall prevail, the American farmer will be in 
the position of a man swimming up-stream. Upon a great 
question like this, a great nonpartisan question, I would despise 
myself if I voted contrary to my convictions to embarrass a 
Republican President. 

Mr. Speaker, few there are who expect the McNary-Haugen 
bill to become a law. Every utterance of the President with 
respect to legislation of this character indicates a probable 
veto, and yet there are those in this Chamber who would mark 
for slaughter every man on either side of the aisle who yotes 
against the measure. We are told that this is the one measure 
by which we are to be judged. From the three great measures 
considered by the Committee on Agriculture from the begin- 
ning of this Congress, the one measure is selected which few 
believe the President will sign. At best, the McNary-Haugen 
bill is experimental legislation. There has been nothing like 
it in the history of the Nation; no experience in the past 
enables any one to predict results. 

Both the Aswell bill and the Crisp-Curtis bill carry appro- 
priations to help agriculture in the sum of $250,000,000. 
Neither of these measures levies any tax whatsoever. The 
McNary-Haugen bill levies an enormous tax. The provisions 
of the bill, as I have said, give to the Federal farm board 
power to levy a tax, unlimited in amount, upon every bale 
of cotton produced. Why select this particular measure? 
Why is it, that the Aswell bill, which levies no tax, and the 
Crisp-Curtis bill, which levies no tax, are considered impos- 
sible? Why not pass one or the other of these measures and 
see what results are? Two hundred and fifty million dollars is 
a great amount to take out of the Treasury of the United 
States. Only because of the unjust, unfair operation of laws 
in existence am I willing to vote for such a stupendous appro- 
priation, and also, because I believe there is a farm problem 
in America to-day with which it is our duty to deal. I am 
willing to vote for an appropriation of $250,000,000, but I 
am not willing to vote for such appropriation coupled with a 
tux upon the farmers of America, unlimited in amount. 

All three of these bills are experimental. Why select the 
most radical of all three measures? There is reason to believe 
the President would sign the Crisp-Curtis bill or the Aswell 
bill. Why not put up to him one or the other of these measures 
and see what the results are? If the results are beneficial, 
next winter we can pass such supplementary legislation as 
may be deemed advisable. 

The agriculture of America is in too desperate a situation 
for any man to attempt to play politics with respect to legis- 
lation intended to be helpful. The number of tenant farmers 
in the South is increasing as the years go by. The exodus 
from the farm to the city continues, and yet it is suggested, 
forsooth that we pass a measure which few believe the Presi- 
dent will sign, to embarrass the President. 

There are two schools of thought in existence in this Nation 
to-day. Those who belong to one school of thought deny that 
any agricultural problem exists. They say, “ Let the farmer 
take care of himself. If he can make a profit, very good; if 
he can not, let him quit the business.” 

There is also another school of thought. Those who belong 
to this second school of thought recognize changed conditions. 
They see the farmer laboring to overcome legislative handicaps. 
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They see him struggling for his very existence. They see him 
buying in a protected market, while he must sell in an unpro- 
tected market. They realize that the manufacturer is protected 
against all foreign competition. They realize that the wage 
earners of America are protected against competition by immi- 
gration laws. They hold that it is the duty of the Government 
henceforth to exercise beneficial supervision over the American 
farmer. Mr. Speaker, I gladly acknowledge that I belong to 
this latter school of thought. Because I believe there is a farm 
problem which we ought to solve if we can, I am willing to go 
to the extent of voting an appropriation of $250,000,000. I never 
expected to live to see this day, but I have lived to see it, and 
I stand here now and declare my readiness to vote to put at 
least $250,000,000 behind the farmers of the Nation in their 
efforts to obtain fair prices. 

I can only repeat that I regret that the one measure for 
which I can not vote has been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. Nothing but a sense of duty prompts me to take 
the position I am taking here to-day. We all know that a 
lobby is behind the McNary-Haugen bill. So far as I know 
there is no lobby opposing its passage. I do not criticize 
the gentlemen who constitute this lobby. Some of them come 
from my own State. They are sincere, patriotic men. They 
have fought for a measure in which they believe, but they have 
fought in a proper way, and so far I know the gentlemen from 
my State have indulged in no threats. I mention the exist- 
ence of this lobby to show that it would be easier to support 
the McNary-Haugen bill than to oppose it. I mention it as evi- 
dence of the sincerity of purpose of those who feel it their duty 
to oppose this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not stand alone in taking the position that 
this bill will be injurious to the farmers of the South. My 
conviction that I am right is strengthened by the attitude of 
some of my colleagues in the House and Senate. The following 
Senators from the cotton-producing and tobacco section are op- 
posing this legislation because they consider the bill impossible 
and dangerous. I mention the names of the following Senators: 
Senator Biease, of South Carolina; Senators Georer and Har- 
kis, of Georgia; Senators HarRIsonN and SteprHens, of Missis- 
sippi, Senators HerLin and UNpERwoop, of Alabama; Senator 
OVERMAN, from my own State; and Senator Guass, of Virginia. 
Does anyone suppose these men, Senators from cotton-growing 
States, would oppose this legislation if they thought it would be 
beneficial to the cotton farmers of the South? Have they not 
the interest of their States at heart? I could mention many ad- 
ditional names of Members of the House from great cotton- 
growing States who utterly oppose the enactment of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Dill. 

Anyone can ascertain their names by referring to the Recorp. 
While I am voting my convictions, my belief that I am right is 
fortified by the support of the gentlemen above mentioned, as 
well as a large number of my colleagues in the House. 

I shall append to these remarks a statement given by my col- 
league from North Carolina [Mr. DovueHton]. This gentleman 
is a farmer. He was raised on a farm. His life has largely 
been devoted to problems of the farm. He is opposing this 
measure because he considers it unsafe. Does anyone suppose 
for a moment he would oppose a measure beneficial to the in- 
terest of the farmers of our State? If he felt that this legisla- 
tion would help solve the agricultural problem, he would be 
the last man to oppose it, but because he is unwilling to vote a 
tax, unlimited in amount, on the cotton farmers of America from 
a sense of duty he is opposing the enactment of this law. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker— 

First. The bill creates a board which in effect has the power 
to fix the price of cotton and cottonseed so long as operations 
under this bill continue. 

Second. The purpose of the bill is to force the farmers of 
America to join cooperative agricultural associations. It is 
true the bill does not in so many words make this a require- 
ment, but I think it can not be denied that the purpose of the 
bill is to force organization among the farmers whether they 
voluntarily desire to join farm organizations or not. 

Third. It gives to the Federal farm board power to impose 
and collect an equalization fee, unlimited in amount, upon every 
bale of cotton raised in America. 

Fourth. It creates a great army of Federal employees, all of 
whom must be paid in the end by the very industries it is sought 
to help. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are honored with service in this body 
can not properly lose sight of the fact that they represent all 
the people of America. We represent not only the producer 
but the consumer as well. I have tried to point out the danger 
to the cotton farmer in States like North Carolina, for instance, 
where the cost of producing cotton is so much higher than in 
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States like Texas. It {s entirely possible ‘that the stabilized 
price of cotton fixed by the Federal farm board might mean 
disaster to the cotton farmers of my State, but there is an addi- 
tional objection. If this bill is passed it means a higher price 
io every consumer of wheat or rice or swine or corn. It means 
a higher price for every loaf of bread consumed, for every pound 
of rice, and for every pound of pork. 

Mr. Speaker, my service in this body has extended over a 
quarter of a century. When I was first elected I was a young 
man. To-day my eyes must be turned to the setting sun. Dur- 
ing that quarter of a century, I call my Father in heaven to wit- 
ness that there has never been one hour when I have lost sight 
of the interest of the toilers of this Nation. If I have ever 
voted against their interest, it was a mistake of the head and 
not of the heart. If my vote upon this measure means the end 
of my public service, I can only say to the splendid people who 
have kept me here so long that I am voting now as I have 
always voted, and always shall vote, in accordance with the 
convictions of my conscience as Almighty God has given me 
light to.see, If I am to be puidished for pursuing this course, I 
will have the consciousness to my dying day that I have been 
punished for what Epwarp W. Pou believes to be right. 

In conclusion, I appeal from the threat of the men who expect 
to hold office under this bill to the farmers of the district I 
represent, who only expect a square deal, who only ask a square 
deal, and who are entitled to a square deal. I ask the people 
who have kept me here so long to believe me when I say now 
that I am doing what I believe to be right. Sometimes it is 
easier to say yes than no. During 25 years I have cast no vote 
which was not in accordance with my honest convictions. No 
min can point to any vote of mine as a Member of this great 
hody which was cast for the purpose of making myself more 
popular. I say in all sincerity and truth that I wish I could 
see my way clear to vote for this bill. I have no criticism for 
those who are supporting the bill, but I simply can not vote for 
it, because I believe it might spell ruin and not prosperity to 
the people I represent. Feeling this way about it, if I did not 
have the courage of my convictions, I would not be fit to occupy 
au seat in this body for one single day. [Applause.] 

If | am about to make a mistake, I ask my people at home 
to believe what I know to be the truth, and that is that I am 
doing now just what I have always tried to do, and that is 
voting my honest convictions. [Applause.] 


BY MR. DOUGHTON ON FARM LEGISLATION 


I voted against the McNary-Haugen bill because, in my candid opinion, 
after thorough study of the measure, it is more likely to injure the 
farmer than to benetit him should it become a law. 

No one could be more anxious to help agriculture through any legiti 
mate governmental agency than myself. I know the farmer’s serious 
situation and distressed condition by personal experience as well as 
through every other avenue of information. Nine-tenths of my small 
earthly possession is invested in farm lands, and I expect to be depend- 
ent upon the farm for the support of myself and family in my declining 
years. Moreover, something like 75 per cent of my constituency is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, so I have every reason for going the 
limit to aid the farmer, 

At the last session of the present Congress I voted for the Haugen 
bill, but did so with some misgivings, and not until it had been amended 
so as to postpone the equalization tax or fee on cotton for two years 
and limit the amount that could be charged to $2 per bale. 
have voted for the measure again under the same conditions I voted for 
it before, but those in charge of the measure flatly refused to include 
these provisions in the bill, though every effort was made to have them 
do They even voted down an amendment placing the maximum 
limit that could be charged on cotton at $25 per bale. 

I, with 174 others, voted for the Aswell bill. In fact, I believe, 
every Member of the North Carolina delegation, save one, voted in the 
Committee of the Whole to substitute the Aswell bill for the McNary 
bill. The Aswell bill would have placed no tax on farm commodities, 
and, in my judgment, is a feasible, workable measure, and would 
have brought substantial benefits to agriculture. 
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STATEMENT 


so. 


| criticize no one for voting for the McNary Dill, but I know from | 
| 
numerous expressions heard and private statements made by Members, 


that a large percentage of those who voted for the McNary bill did so 
on account of the political pressure largely inspired, in my judgment, 
by those who expect positions, if this measure should become a law. 
Others voted, according to their own statements, hoping to gain party 
advantage and place the President in an embarrassing situation. The 
bill will, if approved by the President, create a complicated govern- 
mental bureau with almost an unlimited number of Federal emplofees, 
all to be paid in the last analysis by the farmer. It is estimated that 
it would cost $300,000,000 annually and instead of curtailing produc- 
tion, the one thing absolutely necessary if any permanent relief is ever 
to be had, its certain effect, in my opinion, would be to stimulate still 
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greater production and pile up a much greater surplus, leaving the last 
state of the farmer much worse than the present. 

After a very careful study of the farm problem, I consider the 
McNary-Haugen bill a piece of legislative deception, therefore could 
not conscientiously give it my support. I sincerely trust, however, that 
in the near future, certainly rot later than the opening of the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress, all the sincere friends of farm 
relief will find a common ground upon which they can unite, laying 
aside all political considerations and make one mighty, united effort to 
enact some legislation, the effect of which will be te benefit and 
deceive the farmer. 


not 


POINT OF QUORUM 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
count. [After counting.] 
are present—a quorum. 


makes the 
The Chair will 
Two hundred and fifty-five Members 


B. F. COWLEY 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4795 and consider it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4795 
and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4795) for the relief of B. F. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to B. F. Cowley,. post- 


master at Leesville, La., the sum of $4 1, paid by him for messenger 
service in an emergency case. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection. 
a bill on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. On the Speaker's table. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
how much is this for? 

The SPEAKER, Forty-three dollars. 


Cowley 


2° 


Om 


That is 


Is there objection? 
Reserving the right to object, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object—and I do 
not intend to object—I do not intend that this is to be a prece- 
dent for the consideration of a bill that does not appear to 
have been reported by a committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
HELIUM GAS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 


from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 15344, and agree to the 


Senate amendment. 


I would | 





The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 


15344, with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senute 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 15344) to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 


the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium gas, a min- 
eral resource pertaining to the national defense, and to the develop 
ment of commercial aeronautics, and for other purposes ” 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
servation, production, and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral ré 
source pertaining to the national defense, and to the development of 
commercial aeronautics, and for other purposes,” approved March 
1925, be, and it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Section 1. That for the purpose of producing helium with ich 
to supply the needs of the Army and Navy and other branches of the 
Federal Government, the Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to acquire land or interest in land by purchase, lease, or condemnation, 
where necessary, when helium can not be purchased from private par- 
ties at less cost, to explore for, procure, or conserve helium-bearing gas ; 
to drill or otherwise such lands: and to construct plants, p 
lines, facilities, and accessories for the production, storage, and re 
purification of helium: Provided, That any known helium-gas-bearing 
land on the public domain not covered at the time by leases or permits 
under the act of February 25, 1920, entitled ‘An act to promote 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
domain,’ may be reseryed for the purposes of this act, and tha@® the 
United States reserves the ownership and the right to extract, under 
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such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, helium from all gas produced from lands so permitted, 
leased, or otherwise granted for development. 

“Sec. 2. That the Bureau of Mines, acting under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, is authorized to maintain and operate 
helium production and repurification plants, together with facilities and 
accessories thereto; to store and care for helium; to conduct explora- 
tion for and production for helium on and from the lands acquired or 
set aside under this act; to conduct experimentation and research for 
the purpose of discovering helium supplies and improving processes and 
methods of helium production, repurification, storage, and utilization. 

“Sec. 3. That all Government plants operated by the Government or 
under contract with it for the production of helium shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Mines: Proviced, That the 


lease or 


Army «and Navy and other branches of the Federal service requiring 
helium may requisition jit from the said bureau and make payment 
therefor from any applicable appropriation at actual cost of said 
helium to the United States, including all expenses connected there 
with: Provided further, That any surplus helium produced may, until 


needed for Government use, be leased to American citizens or American 
under regulations approved by the President: Provided 
further, That, even though no surplus exists, helium in an amount not 
to exceed 5,000 cubic feet in any one year may be leased or sold to aid 
scientific and commercial development upon approval of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce, 
and under regulations approved by the President: And provided further, 
That all moneys received from the sale or leasing of helium shall be 
credited to a helium-production account and shall be and remain avail- 
able for the purposes of this section; and that any gas belonging to 
the United States, after the extraction of helium or any by-product 
not needed for Government use, shall be sold, and the proceeds of such 
sales in excess of the cost of said gas or by-product shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 4. That hereafter no helium gas shall be exported from the 
United States, or from its possessions, until after application for 
such exportation has been made to the Secretary of Commerce and 
permission for said exportation has been obtained from the President 
of the United States, on the joint recommendation of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce. 
That any person violating any of the provisions of this section shail be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment of not more than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment; and the Federal courts of the United 
States are hereby granted jurisdiction to try and determine all ques- 
tions arising under this section. 

“Sec. 5. The Army and Navy may each designate an officer to 
cooperate with the Department of Commerce in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act, and shall have complete right of access to plants, 
data, and accounts.” 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 
The Senate amendment was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 272, providing 
for the return of funds belonging to World War National Guard 
orgahizations, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House Joint 
Resolution 272, and agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

The title was amended. 


MILITARY PARK, STONES RIVER, TENN. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table H. R. 6246, to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Stones River, Tenn., and 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 6246, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Phere was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


corporations 


The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
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FARMERS’ PRODUCE MARKET 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 15668, authorizing the ac- 
quisition of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for 
other purposes, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 15668, 
a — to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, it is the understanding of the chairman 
of the committee that when this site is selected the money is 
to be taken out of District funds. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That will be determined by a bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But that is the gentleman’s understanding 
and that is the way he wrote the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; that is the way I wrote the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is understood by the gentleman and 
the committee that that should be done? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the Senate amendment? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Senate amendment simply provides that 
the commissioners may negotiate and report to Congress not 
later than December 15 as to a suitable site. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

The title was amended. 


PIPES FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF STEAM 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Spexker, I ask unanimous consent, the 
House having passed a similar bill several days ago, to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 5692, granting permission 
for the laying of pipes for the transmission of steam along the 
alley between lots Nos. 5 and 82 in square No. 225, and con- 
sider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 5692 
and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
passed a bill like that night before last in the House. Is it 
now the gentleman’s intention to pass the Senate bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, That is the intention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PRACTICE OF PHARMACY 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 4474 to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the practice of pharmacy and the 
sale of poisons in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 7, 1906, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 4474, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia hav- 
ing consented to withdraw his objection, I renew my request 
to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4530, amending 
sections 11 and 21 of the Federal highway act, approved Novein- 
ber 9, 1921, amending paragraph 4, section 4, of the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” 
prescribing limitations on the payment of Federal funds in the 
construction of highways, and for other purposes, and consider 
the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4530 and 
consider the same. The Clerk will again report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand this bill has never been reported to the House 
by any House committee, and I want to ask the gentleman from 
Utah to make a statement as to just what the bill does. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, in the meantime I reserve 
the right to object. ; 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this bill is intro- 
duced at the request of the National Association of Highway 
Commissioners. It contains two propositions. It provides, in 
the first place, that some of the Western States that are 
sparsely settled may apply to the Bureau of Public Roads and 
ask that the Federal Government construct certain sections of 
the public highway out of the sums allotted to a State, and the 
money used shall be taken from the State’s allotment. It does 
not inerease the amount of money given to any State whatever, 
but simply permits them to concentrate their funds in sections 
of the State where roads could not otherwise be constructed. 
Nor does it diminish the amount to be expended by any State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does eliminate the need of State coopera- 


tion? 

Mr. COLTON. No; not at all. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill has a lot of ele- 
ments in it which should be considered and should not be 


sprung on us as a surprise. I would like to look at it if it is 
voing to change a basic law as important as the highway act. 
As the gentleman well knows, I am not in sympathy with some 
of the provisions in the highway act dealing with roads in the 
West, and I do not want the bars broken down. 

Mr. COLTON. Let me say to the gentleman that we are not 
changing the basic law at all. It simply permits the concentra- 
tion of funds for the construction now of roads which otherwise 
will not be completed for 15 or 20 years. 


Mr. BEGG. What does the gentleman mean by the concen- 
tration of funds? 
Mr. COLTON. I mean use them in one or more sections, 


instead of spreading them widely over the State. It will enable 
the bureau to complete certain sections of interstate highways 
which will not be completed for many years without this 
amendment. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Mr. COLTON. I yield. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to propound an in- 
quiry to the gentleman from Ohio. Does the gentleman from 


Ohio desire time to look into the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I would certainly like to know what we are 
doing when we are changing a basic law with respect to Fed- 
eral participation in the construction of highways. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thought if it would help the 
gentleman to get further opportunity to look into the bill, I 
would object to it. Why does not the gentleman from Ohio 
object to it himself? 

Mr. BEGG. I am certainly not going to let it go through 
until I know about it. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request for the 
present, 
LIEUT, COL. HARRY N. COOTES, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 4682) granting permis- 
sion to Lieut. Col. Harry N, Cootes, United States Army, to 
accept certain decorations tendered him. 

Che Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill ought to 
he pussed unless it is agreebale to my colleague, the gentleman 
from lowa [Mr. Cor]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What decorations are these and by whom 
are they tendered? 


Mr. TUCKER. They are tendered by Austria. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For services since the war? 
Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object for the present. 


HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC CODE SYSTEM 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
110) authorizing a joint committee of both Houses to consider 
the purchase of the right to an unrestricted use of the Harri- 
min Geographic code system under patents issued, or that may 
be issued, and also the unrestricted use of all copyrights issued, 
or that may be issued, in connection with the products of the 
Harriman Geographic Code system for all governmental, ad- 
ministrative, or publication purposes for which the same may 
be desirable. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand, this has been reported from the House committee? 

Mr. BURTON. It was passed on by the Committee on Rules, 
with certain amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments, 
The Clerk read the committee amendments. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS FOR PROPERTY 
DESTROYED 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 4316) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimbursement of officers, 
enlisted men, and others in the naval service of the United 
States for property lost or destroyed in such service,” approved 
October 6, 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, what is 
the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. ANDREW. The bill simply clears up the definitions in 
the existing law which provide compensation for men in the 
Navy who have lost property in shipwreck. Under the decision 
of the comptroller an aircraft vessel is not considered as a 
vessel. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The purpose of the bill is simply to 
clarify the language of a former act? 

Mr. ANDREW. Simply to clarify existing wording in the 
present legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in the naval service 
of the United States for property lost or destroyed in such service,” 
approved October 6, 1917, is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 

“And provided further, That as herein employed (1) the term * 
includes any aircraft, (2) the term ‘unseaworthy’ includes 
worthy’ in the case of an aircraft, and (3) the term ‘shipwreck or 
other marine disaster’ includes the wreck of an aircraft or other dis- 
aster thereto, wherever occurring; reimbursement shall not be made in 
pursuance of this proviso for loss, destruction, or damage occurring 
prior to January 1, 1925.” 


LOST OR 


vessel’ 
* unair- 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2965) to prevent dis- 
crimination against farmers’ cooperative associations by boards 
of trade and similar organizations, and for other purposes, and 
pass the same with amendments, which I shall offer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the 
be two amendments? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I will offer two amendments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
ject, may I ask the gentleman from Kansas whether this bill 
was considered in the House. 

Mr. TINCHER. The bill has a unanimous report from the 
House committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA fut it was not considered in the House? 

Mr. TINCHER. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


ight to object, there will 


ob- 


Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this act (a) the term “ agri- 
cultural products” means agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, and 
dairy products, livestock and the products thereof, the products of 


poultry and bee raising, the edible products of forestry, and any and all 
products raised or produced on farms and processed or manufactured 
products thereof, transported or intended to transported in inter- 
state and/or foreign commerce. 

(b) The words “ board of trade” shall be held to include and mean 
any exchange or association, whether incorporated unincorporated, 
of persons who sball be engaged in the business of buying or selling 
agricultural products or receiving the same for sale on consignmént. 

(c) The words “interstate commerce” shall be construed to 
commerce between any State, Territory, or possession, or the District 


} 
be 


or 


mean 
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of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or between points within 
the same State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, 
but through any place outside thereof, or within any Territory or pos- 
session, or the District of Columbia. 

(d) For the purposes of this act (but not in any wise limiting the 
foregoing definition of interstate commerce) a transaction in respect to 
any article shall be considered to be in interstate commerce if such 
article is part of that current of commerce usual in dealing in agri- 
cultural products whereby they are sent from one State with the ex- 
pectation that they will end their transit, after purchase, in another, 
including, in addition to cases within the above general description, 
all cases where purchase or sale is either for shipment to another 
State or for manufacture within the State and the shipment outside 
the State of the products resulting from such manufacture. Articles 
normally in such current of commerce shall not be considered out of 
such commerce through resort being had to any means or device in- 
tended to remove transattions in respect thereto from the provisions 
of this act. For the purpose of this paragraph the word “ State” 
includes Territory, the District of Columbia, possession of the United 
States, and foreign nation. 

(e) The word “ person” shall be construed to import the plural or 
singular, and shall include individuals, associations, partnerships, cor- 
porations, and trusts. 

(f) The act, omission, or failure of any official, agent, or other 
person acting for any individual, association, partnership, corporation, 
or trust. within the scope of his employment or office, shall be deemed 
the act, omission, or failure of such individual, association, partner- 
ship, corporation, or trust, as well as of such official, agent, or other 
person. 

Sec. 2. 
ness of buying or selling agricultural products or receiving the same 
for sale on consignment in interstate commerce shall exclude from 
membership in, and all privileges on, such board of trade, any duly 
authorized representative of any lawfully formed and conducted coop- 
erative association, corporate or otherwise, composed substantially of 
producers of agricultural products, or any such representative of any 


organization acting for a group of such associations, if such associa- | 


tion or organization has adequate financial responsibility and complies 
or agrees to comply with such terms and conditions as are or may be 


imposed lawfully on other members of such board: Provided, That no | 


rule of a board of trade shall forbid or be construed to forbid the 


return on a patronage basis by such cooperative association or organi- | 


zation to its bona fide members of moneys collected in excess of the 
expense of conducting the business of such association. 

Sec. 3. Any such cooperative association or any such organization 
whose duly authorized representative is excluded from such member- 
ship and privileges by any board of trade referred to in section 2 of 
this act may sue in the United States district court in whose juris- 
diction such board of trade is operated or maintained for a mandatory 
injunction compelling such board of trade to admit such duly author- 
ized representative to such membership and privileges and for any 
damages sustained, and such court shall have jurisdiction to issue 
such an injunction and to award such incidental damages as it may 
deem appropriate. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

In line 5 
of,” and after the word “ livestock,” in the same line, strike out “ and 
the products thereof”; and on page 2, in line 5, after the word “ con- 
signment,” insert “ except markets designated as contract markets under 
the grain futures act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 


third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

LESTER P. BARLOW 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10178) to confer 
authority on the Court of Claims to hear and determine the 
claim of Lester P. Barlow against the United States, with the 
Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


WHALER ISLAND, DEL NORTE COUNTY, CALIF, 


Mr. LEA of California. 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 5385) autheriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to the County 
of Del Norte, State of California, to Whaler Island, in Crescent 


No board of trade whose members are engaged in the busi- | 


5, page 1, after the word “ products,” insert “ food products | 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- | 
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City Bay, Del Norte County, Calif., for purposes of a public 
wharf, a similar bill being on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of Cali- 
fornia, to Whaler Island, containing about 3 acres, in Crescent City 
Bay, Del Norte County, Calif., for purposes of a public wharf. 

Szc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to take 
such action as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Lea of California, a motion te reconsider 
the same was laid on the table. 
HENRY F. DOWNING 


Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1691) for the 
relief of Henry F. Downing, with a Senate amendment, and 
agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. 
| 


Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was read and agreed to. 
THE HOOVER BLIGHT ON ALASKA 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Alaskan fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, there are three ques- 
tions regarding the Territory of Alaska to which the Terri- 
torial Delegate in Congress makes reply every day. The first 
question is “ When will Alaska become a State?” My reply 
is “when we have population enough to warrant us in apply- 
ing to Congress for statehood.” The second question is “ What 
is the present population?” My reply is that although the 
census returns of 1920 indicate a population of 54,899 it is 
my belief that the population is nearer to 57,000 than to the 
; census figures already given. ‘The third question asked is 
“Why does not the population of Alaska increase?’ The 
reply is that there are several minor reasons and one major 
| reason for this apparent stagnation of Territorial growth in 
population. 
| One minor cause of retarded growth is the attraction of high 
| wages in the industrial sections of the United States which 
hold men who might otherwise adopt an independent existence 
upon the land in Alaska by farming, stock raising, or mining. 
The prosperous condition in the industrial centers of the United 
States attract men from the farming sections of the State, so 
that the farmer population of some States is decreasing, and 
| under such general conditions it is not strange that people are 
| not going to the land in distant Alaska. 
Our restrictive immigration laws may be given as another 
} 


| reason for our small population in Alaska, but this is a very 
minor reason, as the class of Europeans who would naturally 
be attracted to Alaska and who are adapted to its climate are 
| not materially restricted under the immigration quota system. 

| Another reason is the exhaustion of our bonanza placers. 
| Although large areas of virgin placer ground await the installa- 
| tion of improved machiner;, the rich spots where independent 
| miners find employment are “ worked out,” and the modern 
| dredges require but comparatively few men to operate them. 
THE MAJOR REASON 


The principal reason why Alaska does not increase in popu- 
lation is the unfair, unjust, and un-American administration of 
our fisheries by the Department of Commerce. 

ALASKA’S FISHERY RESOURCES 


The fishery resources of Alaska are greater than those of any 
other country on earth, greates than those of all the United 
States proper, and I believe greater than the combined resources 
of all the European fishing countries. The world’s supply of hali- 
but and salmon, the most desirable of ocean fish, are in our 
Alaskan waters, while the waters of the Pacific and Bering Sea 
abound in cod, a fishery not yet exploited to any extent even 
though for many years a fleet of fishing vessels has operated in 
Bering Sea. 


THE GREAT SALMON FISHERY 


Alaska’s greatest natural resource is her salmon fishery. Its 
magnitude causes the cod, halibut, and herring fishery to ap- 
pear almost insignificant, and our halibut fishery is by far 
| the greatest in the world. The catch of salmon for the season 
| of 1926 was the second greatest since the beginning of the indus- 
| try, reaching a total valuation of approximately $50,000,000. 











1927 
ONE-SIDED PROSPERITY 


The result of this immense pack of salmon is great prosperity 
for the investors in cannery property in Alaska. The press 
organs of the packing interests lay great stress on the pros- 
perity of the industry, but they do not inform the public that 
the local fishing population of Alaska did not participate in 
this prosperity. While the cannery proprietors and stock- 
holders are spending the winter in the States rejoicing in their 
prosperity, many of the Alaskan fishing population are in 
poverty and distress as a result of Secretary Hoover's policy 
in regulating the salmon fishery solely for the benefit of the 
Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle investors, and 
in discrimination against Alaskan residents. Once was a time 
when National or State prosperity meant the general prosperity 
of the people as a whole, but to-day prosperity in Alaska is 
reckoned by the Department of Commerce in dividends to 
cannery owners. 

DIVIDEND-EARNING REGULATIONS 


When Mr. Hoover attempted by Executive orders in 1922 
and 1923 to divide up the Alaskan salmon-fishing grounds 


among his friends of Chicago and Pacific coast cities and to 
estublish them in preferred and exclusive rights, the Con- 
upon learning the facts, informed Mr. Hoover of its 
“unanimous and positive opinion that this practice of granting 
exclusive fishing privileges should cease.” The Congress then 
enacted a fishery law which was intended to guarantee equal 
rights to all citizens participating in the fisheries. This law is 
identical in the powers conferred on the Secretary of Com- 
merce with the law of British Columbia and other fishing coun- 
tries where fishery laws are fairly and equitably administered ; 
but Mr. Hoover and his subordinates have manipulated their 
regulations under the act of 1924 in such a manner as to 
uphold and maintain in part the monopoly which was their 
objective under the Executive orders of 1922 and 1923. 

The present regulations, as every resident of the Alaska 
const knows, are not designed in the interest of the fishing popu- 
lation but for the benefit of a privileged few cannery operators. 
Nor are these regulations designed to conserve the supply of 
salmon, as this year’s immense pack clearly indicates. Surely 
no person with the slightest knowledge of the Alaskan fisheries 
would have the temerity to assert that the regulations for 
Chignik Bay, for instance, are not designed in the interest of 
the three large canneries located there. Is there a resident 
of Kodiak Island who would say that the purse seine regula- 
tions for all Kodiak waters are not designed for the purpose of 
protecting the monopoly at the mouth of Karluk River or that 
the inhibition against floating traps in Kodiak waters is not 
for the sole purpose of protecting the present trap monopoly 
on Kodiak Island? Who among the residents of southeastern 
Alaska would state that the regulations for spacing traps a 
certain distance apart were not designed to relieve the canning 


gress, 


companies of the expense of maintaining dummy traps and to | 


strengthen the trap monopoly? 
DRIVING LOCAL FISHERMEN OUT OF BUSINESS 

Of all the reprehensible tricks yet perpetrated in the name 
of conservation, that of Mr. Hoover in driving the local fishermen 
vut of the bays and inlets where their forefathers had estab- 
lished their fishing rights is probably the worst. They were 
forced from their accustomed fishing grounds and into waters 
where their primitive fishing appliances became virtually use- 
less, but these waters were ideal for the operation of destructive 
automatic appliances, and these appliances were promptly put 


into operation to take the salmon of which the local fishermen | 


were deprived. 
I herewith present figures which tell much clearer than any 
words of mine the .duplicity of Secretary Hoover and his com- 
missioners of fisheries in robbing the local people of their fish- 
ing rights under the pretense of conserying the fish supply. 
lable showing the increase of traps and trap-caught fish in 
Alaskan waters under the Hoover regulations authorized by the 
act of 1924: 


Per cent 








Number | of fish 
Year of traps caught 
| in traps 
' | 
| i 
SOT icici ic ic la i a ae a alla | 465 44 
I isin 498 49 
Isa coins et i ha a aac alae dealer 580 53 
ees sciinddinetatis ledksléncknkteesataksinabammnnaandanatind 677 Saat dem 


The percentage of increase in the amount of fish caught in 
traps for 1926 is not available, but it will represent an increase 
even though the large gill-net catch in western Alaska will 
tend to offset the trap percentage. 
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THE EFFECT OF HOOVER’S TRAP MONOPOLY 


Mr. Roderick Davis, the mayor of Metlakatla, Alaska, appear- 
ing before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
recently stated that for the past two seasons, 1925 and 1926, 
while operating a fishing boat he and his crew had failed te 
make expenses by reason of being forbidden by Mr. Hoover 
to operate on their accustomed fishing grounds. It is cer- 
tainly a commentary on the unfair regulations promulgated 
by the Department of Commerce that a crew of capable, thrifty 
Alaskan natives could not earn enough to provide for their 
families in 1926, the second greatest fish year Alaska has yet 
known. 

Mr. Davis made a further statement that serves to fully 
illustrate the injustice done to his people by Mr. Hoover. 
This statement was that a number of his Metlakatla men had 
crossed over the line into British Columbia in 1926, where 
fair and equitable fishery laws prevail. They joined British 
Columbia fishing boat crews and returned to Metlakatla at 
the close of the fishing season with about $1,200 apiece as 
the result of their season's work. They found that many of 
their people fishing in American boats under Mr. Hoover's 
regulations had, like Mr, Davis and his crew, failed to make 
their operating expenses. 

THE PRINCE WILLIAM TRAP MONOPOLY 

At Cordova, in 1923, Mr. Secretary Hoover announced in a 
public address that it was his purpose to build up a fishing 
industry in Alaska similar to that of Norway. The selection 
of Norway as a model upon which to build up the Alaskan 
fishing population was because Mr. Hoover was aware of the 


SOUND 


fact that quite a number of fishermen of Norse birth were 
located in Cordova and were listening to his address. Loud 
applause greeted the announcement and all along the coast 


the people looked for an administration of our fishery laws in 
a manner similar to Norway. The Norse fishermen now 
realize that Mr. Hoover’s Cordova speech was only “sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

Last season the independent fishermen of Cordova were so 
restricted in their fishing at the mouth of the Copper River 
that their returns were almost nothing. They hoped to earn a 
little more by fitting out for seine fishing during the pink-sal- 
mon run but here they were blocked by the trap monopoly. 
When the main run of salmon arrived and when these inde- 
pendent fishermen should have reaped their harvest they were 
notified that the traps would catch all the fish required by the 
canneries and therefore there was no sale for the independent 
product. Why should Norwegian fishermen remain in Alaska 
under such outrageous administration of fishery law as this? 
They need not go to Norway or. British Columbia or any other 
foreign country to find a decent administration of law where 
They have only to go to Mr. 
Hoover's own State of California where his Alaska practices 
would not be tolerated for a moment and are, in fact, specifically 
prohibited by constitution and statute. 


THE SHUMAGIN CRIMB 


For some years the population of the Shumagin group of 
islands, which consists in large part of people of Scandinavian 


| origin, has been engaged in catching and preparing codfish for 


the American market. Although the tariff law of 1922 pro- 
vides for a duty of 144 cents per pound on dried salt fish it is 
not enough to protect the American producer, and as a result 
the American market is flooded with the European product. 
The Shumagin Island’s fishermen can not market their product, 
and it is therefore a waste of time and energy to follow that 
branch of the fisheries. They would turn to fishing for salmon, 
a product which has no European competition, but here they 
are blocked by the trap monopoly. Once the people of the 
Shumagin Islands enjoyed the rights of catching salmon on a 
community fishing ground near the town of Unga. Here there 
was an abundance of red salmon for all who wished to take 
them, but a few years ago Mr. Hoover’s Bureau of Fisheries 
permitted one of the large canning companies to usurp this 
community fishing ground for the operation of a large trap. 

The local resident can no longer set his net on this fishing 
ground, but the marvelous catches of the trap is a subject for 
discussion throughout western Alaska. It is said that this 
one trap can supply a large cannery with its season’s pack. 

By all moral laws the right to take those fish belongs to the 
people of Unga, the people who first discovered this favorite 
haunt of red salmon, and who utilized it as their common 
fishing ground until it was taken away from them by cold- 
blooded, selfish packing interests, with the connivance of the 
Department of Commerce. Why should the fishing population 
of these islands remain there under these adverse conditions 
that have been forced upon them by Secretary Hoover's sub- 
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ordinates as a part of the Secretary’s general plan of building 
up private monopoly in the Alaska fisheries? 
STATISTICAL BVIDENCE OF THE HOOVER BLIGHT 

That the fishery policy of Mr. Hoover has resulted in blasting 
the hopes of independent fishermen and blighting the industry 
until human rights are dead and invested privilege is supreme 
is well proven by the following table of the fishery production 
and number of people employed in countries where the laws 
are administered justly and equitably and where monopoly is 
not permitted, in comparison with Alaska, where only the 
privileges of the rich are recognized and the rights of the poor 
denied by Mr. Hoover. 

Table showing fishery production, number employed, and 
number employed in actual catching of fish in Alaska compared 
with other fishing countries, and indicating clearly the dead 
hand that lies on Alaska: 





“| 
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ie eng: 
Country | ee number in actual 
employed taking 
of fish 

Alaska sine cn ae ie a telod $56, 578, 726 27, 685 6, 471 
Canada, including British Columbia........| 47, 942, 131 WEE lh devcabedean 
United Kingdom, including Scotland. .-| 99, 746, 933 OF OEP Lo cccctabecen 
United States, excluding Alaska-.........-...- | 64, 156, 663 SS Ge Enc coumescess 
Scotland canunnsatsmantcineatnecntt ae ET coc ae 
Un SURNOR.. ccanncesinuadianheeeenne | 22, 414,618 17, 382 9, 944 
aa eee eee é 25, 000, 000 16, 887 | 5, 072 








The Alaska valuation figures are for 1926, the number of men 
employed for 1925, All figures for British Columbia and Cali- 
fornia are for 1925. The figures for the United States are not 
accurate as the statistics for one group of States go back to 
1921 and others to 1922. : 

To those who will rightly say that the fisheries of many other 
countries are not similar to those of Alaska and therefore no 
fair comparison can be made, I refer the statistics of British 
Columbia whose fisheries are identical with those of Alaska. 
This Province where fishery laws and regulations are prepared 
in the interest of the local fishing population employs one- 
third more actual fishermen than are employed in Alaska to 
take an annual complement almost three times as great as 
British Columbia. 

To those who desire to make comparison with a State of the 
Union, I present the statistics of California, which show how 
a great fishing industry may be built up under equitable laws. 
Strangely enough, much of the capital invested in the Alaskan 
fisheries is of California, but these Californian capitalists will 
not permit the laws of their State to be extended to Alaska, 
and Mr. Hoover will use his influence to prevent such extension. 

HOOVER PROPAGANDA 


The propaganda that issues from the Department of Com- 
meice on Alaskan fisheries is intended to convince the public 
that a real genius controls the destiny of the industry. Un- 
fortunately, it has the effect of diverting the attention of the 
public and of Congress from the injustice inflicted upon the 
fishing population of Alaska. Mr. Hoover's report on condi- 
tions in the Alaskan fisheries for 1926 tells the American 
people that the “results shown, especially in view of the Gov- 
ernment’s conservation program were amazing” and the Amer- 
ican people seem to accept it as gospel. This propaganda 
is so transparent to the people of the Alaskan coast that the 
Alaskan, a newspaper published at Petersburg in the center 
of the southeastern Alaskan fisheries was prompted to expose 
its insincerity in the following editorial under date of November 
12, 1926: 

AMAZING SALMON INCREASE 

As against the report of O’Malley we would take the field experience 
of the fishermen of Alaska. Against the fine reports of Secretary 
Hoover we have the reports of poor runs and small earnings from the 
fishermen. Again we reiterate, the return cycle will show that in 
spite of the “ amazing increase” 
of Fisheries, O'Malley, the political puppet of the Fish Trust, can 
present such a report. 

The increase, it is to be noted, is “in the face of further restrictions ” 
admitted by Messrs. O'Malley and Hoover. They did not state that 
the restrictions are now borne wholly by resident fishermen. They do 
not state that practically all bays are closed to seine operation but that 
gigantic fish traps are permitted to operate at the entrance of said 


bays. They do not tell of the elimination of “dummy” traps whereby 
the fish barons are divorced from competition menacing the efficiency 
of their instruments of depletion. They do not tell that the “ amazing 
increase’ this year is at the cost of seed fish that did not reach parent 


stream. They harp on the “ progeny of the breeding pink or hump- 
back salmon that escaped in 1924.” 


it is only amazing that the Bureau | 
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It will be remembered that the escapement of that year was a late 
escapement and to breed late fish is to develop a late run of fish. 
That the late run this year was a complete fizzle. That the pack put 
up was practically a trap-caught pack. That the fish were caught 
before they got to parent streams and that the only “ amazing” thing 
about the purported increase is the collossal ignorance or criminal 
indifference of men supposed to have the care and protection of this 
resource of Alaska. 


The fact that Mr. Secretary Hoover permitted the packers 
to take from Alaskan waters in 1926 an amount of salmon 
almost equal to the great pack of 1918 (the pack of 1926 was 
6,633,278 cases; of 1918, 6,677,569 cases), surely refutes his 
pretense of conserving the supply. It was held that the great 
pack of 1918 depleted the supply and hence the necessity for 
restrictive regulations to conserve and replenish the supply. 
“Conservation” is a magical word with the American people 
and its use by Mr. Hoover is much more efficacious in stilling 
the public mind and maintaining injustice than all the protests 
of poverty-stricken Alaskan natives can accomplish toward 
securing justice. 


HOOVER’S “ AMAZING ” DRAFT OF FISHES 


Mr. Hoover's “ amazing” increase of fishes in Alaskan waters 
makes the scriptural narrative of the miraculous draft of fishes 
in the Sea of Galilee appear like a very commonplace incident. 
It is generally agreed upon by scientists and even theologians 
that the Galilean miracle might be attributed to natural laws. 
It is possible for fishes to congregate in a certain portion of a 
lake or river without supernatural inducement, but our super- 
Secretary of Commerce in his “ amazing” increase of Alaskan 
salmon suspends all natural laws governing their life cycle and 
lessens by at least one and probably two or three years the 
term allotted by nature for them to reach maturity. In the 
days of Luke and John, propaganda had not reached the effi- 
cient stage of the present day, and so the two disciples told a 
plain, straightforward and truthful story of the draft of fishes, 
the translation of which is beautiful in its simplicity. The 
force of professional propagandists attached to the Department 
of Commerce in narrating Mr. Hoover’s miraculous perform- 
ance as administrator of Alaskan fisheries have embellished 
their story to such an extent that in comparison the scriptural 
miracles become insignificant incidents. It is to be expected 
that I will be accused of disrespect or even of sacrilege by many 
good citizens who have fallen under the influence of Hoover 
propaganda, for there are to-day many hypnotized people who 
would resent as sacrilege any disparagement of Mr. Hoover's 
superhuman or occult accomplishments, as related by his propa- 
gandists, but who would readily concede it to be in good form 
for one to express doubt regarding the truth of the scriptural 
stories of supernatural happenings. 


FOOLING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The India rubber market miracle of 1926 serves well to 
illustrate the Hoover propaganda method. With one super- 
human gesture he commanded the British rubber monopolists 
to desist in their unfair business practices and a few days later 
his propagandists announced a crash in the rubber market and 
a consequent saving of many millions to American automobile 
owners by Mr. Hoover. Although full explanation of the fluc- 
tuation of the rubber market by operation of the laws of sup- 
ply and demand was made by economists and by American rubber 
purchasers who had bought unusually heavy orders and who as- 
sured the public that the price would almost immediately re- 
turn to normal, the incident still stands as one of Mr. Hoover's 
superhuman performances, In thus applying his knowledge of 
what was sure to occur, in natural order, to impress the public 
with his phenomenal powers, he was much like the boatswain 
who had learned to read the chronometer and was thus able to 
impress his fellow seamen with his unusual powers by com- 
manding the signal ball at Greenwich to drop at his will. A 
perhaps more notable exercise of scientific knowledge along 
Hoover's lines was in the case of Capt. John Smith, who in- 
timidated Chief Powhatan and his Indian followers by eclips- 
ing the sun for their benefit. Captain Smith had a greater in- 
centive to miracle working than Mr. Hoover has, and no man 
would criticize the doughty old captain for his emergency per- 
formance. 

BITUMINOUS BUNK 


The great outstanding miracle of Mr. Hoover's commercial 
reign is recorded in his 1924 report on the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. It will be recalled that the industrial war in the soft- 
coal sections was referred to Mr. Hoover, who immediately 
waved his magic wand and then reported complete adjustment 
of difficulties, stabilization of wages and employment, and gen- 
eral peace and tranquillity in the mining regions. It is a well- 


known fact that industrial peace has been raging continuously 
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in the soft-coal areas ever since, and to-day the conditions are 
ore chaotic than when Mr. Hoover plunged in to rectify them. 

This demonstration of superpower is on an exact parity 
with his prompt “correction” of conditions in the Alaskan 
fisheries as recorded propagandically by his Commissioner of 
Fisheries in this language: 

It has been a source of satisfaction and gratification to learn that 
the industry as a whele has supported and indorsed the conservation 
measures of the department in building up and perpetuating the runs 
of salmon in Alaska. There has been a splendid spirit of cooperation 
shown by the industry with the department in its efforts to administer 
the fisheries of Alaska. - 


There is not an independent fisherman on the coast of Alaska 
from Dixons entrance to Bering Sea who will not arise to 
refute that assertion and to curse the day that Mr. Hoover 
instituted his policy of unjust discrimination against the local 
fishing population of the Territory. There are those who firmly 
believe that Mr. Hoover has established ideal conditions in the 
Alaskan fisheries just as they believe he stabilized the rubber 
market and just as they believe he adjusted all dissension 
and strife in the soft-coal industry and nothing will change 
their abiding faith in his superhuman endowments so long as 
his facilities for press propaganda continue. We are living 
in an age of hero worship. Our heroes are created largely 
by the press. Powerful business interests are able, by proper 
publicity, to create a new hero whenever they require one, and 
to convince a large portion of the population that the veriest 
parvenu is “a priest after the order of Melchisedec, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life.” 


Modern propaganda is a most wonderful thing. When it is 
directed either toward enhancing or diminishing the reputa- 
tion of public men its potency is beyond question. Secretary 
Iloover is indeed a past master in the art of publicity. For a 
decade he has kept himself before the American public, and in 
fact before the world public by this method. The front page 
lionizes him every day for his most inconsequential utterances 
and would have readers believe that their oracle’s innate modesty 
causes him to rebel against publicity. There is no doubt that 
ihis “ shrinking violet” conception of Mr. Hoover that he has 
succeeded in instilling in the mind of the American public is 
the cause of much hero worship. The American public will 
nol countenance a hero who is not modest, and for that reason 
the press has given us a retiring, shy, diffident, superman like 
the Wonderful Wizard of Oz, for— 


You see Oz is a great wizard and can take on any form he wishes, 
but who the real Oz is when he is in his own form, no living person 
an tell. 


FATHER AND SON 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for half a minute. 

The SPEAKBR. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, on October 16, 1924, Ensign 
Merritt J. Flanders, of Ocilla, Ga., was killed in an airplane 
collision at San Diego, Calif. Thereafter the editor of the 
Ocilla Star, of my State, father of Ensign Flanders, grieved by 
the death of his son and inspired by his son’s noble life, wrote 
two editorials, one entitled “My son” and one “Father and 
son,” each of which I ask permission to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
sentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following editorials written 
by Mr. J. J. Flanders, editor of the Ocilla Star, Ocilla, Ga., a 
short while after the death of his son, Ensign Merritt J. 
Flanders, who was killed in an airplane collision on October 16, 
1924, at San Diego, Calif. : 

MY SON 


[ am undertaking the hardest task of my life and yet th 
ine wants to delegate the task to no other hand. It is to write for 
publication about my fine boy who was so suddenly snatched from 
the activities of a full life—a life that had so much promise in it— 
into the hereafter. 

He is gone, and there is an aching void in the home circle that no 
other can ever fill. 

While this is being written his body is speeding across the continent, 
“ sad home coming. Less than a week ago he was full of life and manly 
vigor. To-day all that is mortal of him is in a casket coming home to 
father, mother, sister, and other loved ones, and dear friends. My 
heart is in the casket with him. 


father in 
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He was modest 
I would never have written of 


I am proud to have been the father of such a son. 
and hated all show and ostentation. 
him while he was alive. He would have been abashed at being praised 
in public print. But he was a fine boy. The scores of letters and 
telegrams that have come from those who knew and loved him say he 
was a fine boy, and I am inclined to believe them all. 

He was ambitious. From early boyhood he showed a strong inclina- 
tion for the Navy. His great desire was to go to Annapolis, fit himself 
in the Naval Academy for the duties cf a naval officer, and give his life 
to the service of his country. It was not the life his mother and I 
would have chosen for him, but it is not the prerogative of one person 
te choose for another in the matter of a life’s calling, even though the 
other person be a father or a mother. So he had his way. After four 
years of study in the Naval Academy, where in spite of much loss of 
time from serious illness, he made a creditable record, and entered upon 
his life’s work a little more than two years ago. He was making good. 

He was patriotic. Already in the academy when war was declared 
against Germany, he felt that it was cowardly for him to remain 
within the safe walls of the academy when other boys were in the 
trenches fighting for their country. It was with some difficulty that 
I convinced him that since the war might be a long one, he could 
best serve his country by continuing his training, and be able to 
offer a trained officer instead of a raw recruit. He was always anxious 
to get into the fight. 

He hated sham and show. Though he loved the uniform he did 
not like to “show off,” and preferred while off duty to wear civilian 
clothing so as not to attract attention. There was no affectation 
about him. Nothing would chagrin him more than to tell him that 
he was acquiring the northerner’s broguc. He clung to the language 
of his southern people whom he loved. 

He had high ideals. All that it took to make a gentleman he had 
No better training could be had than was his in the Naval Academy. 
He was the soul of honor, as I believe most of those boys were. 
High toned, brave, courteous, honest, obedient to authority, all that 
was necessary to make him loved by those who knew him. There was 
nothing sordid about him. 

He was clean in his life. One of the most precious recollections 
that his mother will cherish forever is the fact that on the occasion 
of his last visit home, he voluntarily told her that he had lead a clean 
life. I believe he was always a gentleman with girls. Do you wonder, 
folks, that we are proud of a boy like that? 

He was affectionate. How tender he was to his mother and sister 


and grandmother. How his last letters home were full of the joy 
of the times he would have at home with mother. Said that he did 
not think he would leave the house while here. How his very last 


| letter, written three days before his death breathed his love for us. 


Best of all, he had faith in God. He was converted early in life, 
and while his somewhat shy nature kept him from effusiveness of 
every kind, yet he gave manifestations of his faith that are dear to us. 

Yes: my dear readers of the Star (my friends most of you) | 
proud to have been the father of such a son, 


am 


J. J. FLANDERS 





FATHER AND SON 


Not in any sense discounting the influence that a mother exercises 


over her son, there is no relation in life more sacred and fraught 
with more responsibility than that of father to son. 
It is a great privilege to be the father of a boy. In the son the 


father can see himself reproduced. His son is his contribution to the 


world. It is his privilege to guide the young feet of his son along 
paths that his greater knowledge and wider experience have shown 
him to be safest. It is an experience that makes the heart tingle 


with joy to see in one’s son the growth of the high principles of life 


that have been inculcated during childhood and youth. To see a 


son 
grown from youth into young manhood and give evidence that he is 
living the high life that his father had hoped he would live is an 


experience that is well worth all it costs. 

It is also a great responsibility to be a father. The son is sure to 
something of his father in reproduction, whether the father 
effort or not. In early life the boy’s father is the biggest 
world to the boy. It is a sad day for the father whos 
that he is an unworthy man. He has shattered the young 
life, and he may never aim as high again. He has into the 
world an immortal soul, and the responsibility of guiding the soul is 
to a large extent in the hands of the father. 


be 
makes 
man in the 
son finds out 
ideals of a 


brought 


The mother’s place is 
important, of course, but it is different from that of the father. His 
is the responsibility of giving to his son an outlook on life such as 


he will need in the outside world. He must furnish the man element 
in the training of the.boy and fitting bim for life. Quite often it is 
his duty to let the boy know that in the velvet glove of liberty is the 
iron hand of law, and sometimes he must exert stern authority that 
hurts his father heart. gut he must do for his son what he knows 
best for him, and he does it. 

What of the father who fails to realize his responsibility to do more 
than furnish food and clothing and a little chance to get some sort of 
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education, the one who seems not much concerned that his boy is grow- 
ing up without moral culture? There are apparently many such. It is 
perhaps easier for the present to drift along and let matters take their 
course, hoping that in the end that the boy will finally turn out all 
right. Isn't this sort of father taking too big a risk? 

And what of the father who actually leads his son into wrong- 
doing? The father who is a partner with his son in crime? There are 
even such as this. 

When the father looks down for the first time into the depths of the 
blue eyes of his baby boy, he has accepted a big job from God Almighty, 
one that will require the very best that is in him every day in the 
week and every month in the year, with no vacations. The little 
fellow is dependent upon him for his future. How can any man fail 
to give the very best that is within him for the sake of that baby boy, 
that little fellow in kilts, the little chap in short pants, the youngster 
in his teens, and the young man in his flower? 

It is a big job, but it is worth the price. A father can have few 
pleasures in life to compare with that of having the son, a grown 
young man, write baa@k to the home and say, “I used to think you were 
hard on me, but I know now you were right, and I thank you.” There 
is an indorsement that beats any letter of recommendation that an 
outsider could ever write, 

May this little editorial, that comes out of the very heart of a father, 
serve in some way to help some other father to be a better father to 
his son, and may it help to give a better chance to some son to become 
the real true man that God wants him to be, because his father sees 
his privilege and duty a little more clearly. 


MEYER LONDON—HIS LIFE AND LABORS 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the life and work of the 
late Meyer London, formerly a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, on June 
7, 1926, the announcement was made to this House of the 
untimely death of the Hon. Meyer London, a former Member 
of this body, who had served in the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, 
and Sixty-seventh Congresses, representing the twelfth congres- 
sional district of New York. He had passed away on the 
evening of June 6, the day before, a few hours after he had 
been struck by an automobile while crossing the street near 
his home in New York City. 

Now that the Sixty-ninth Congress is about to conclude its 
labors, I wish to avail myself of the privilege the House has 
been kind enough to extend to me to incorporate a few remarks 
on the life and work of Meyer London, and to refer particularly 
to the loss which I feel the workers of our Nation in general, 
and the Socialists in particular, sustained when he passed from 
our midst. 

I do not propose to deliver a eulogy, partly because eulogies 
are matters that I approach with considerable diffidence, but 
mainly because the tribute which 500,000 men, women, and 
children paid to Meyer London as they stood with bowed heads 
while the funeral procession wound its way through the tene- 
ment-house district of the lower East Side of New York was 
more eloquent than anything that could be reduced to words in 
the course of an address. 

To the Members of Congress who had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him during the six years that he was a Member of this 
body—years which undoubtedly tested the worth of men— 
Meyer London was known as an earnest man, a deep thinker, 
a ready and eloquent speaker, a keen intellect, a worthy 
opponent, and a champion of the rights of minorities, whether 
they be political, racial, or religious. In the verbal encounters 
in which he engaged while serving his constituency here and 
defending the views he held—and these encounters were numer- 
ous, since he was the only Socialist to serve in this body in 
the six vears he was here, and one of the only two Socialists 
ever elected to this House—he gained for himself the esteem 
of his associates, who enjoyed the high plane to which he ele- 
vated every discussion in which he participated and the clean- 
cut way in which he met the opposition. 

But to the 500,000 people who left their homes and factories 
to pay their final tribute at what was said by the press to 
have been the greatest outpouring at any funeral ever held in 
the city of New York and to the millions of others all over the 
Nation who had either listened to his eloquent and soul-stirring 
appeals at the numerous meetings he addressed in various parts 
of the country or who had read of his work in and out of Con- 
gress he was more than a skillful debater, more than a deep 
thinker, more than a Representative. They remembered him as 
one who voiced their aspirations in the days when they were 
the victims of merciless exploitation, who cheered them on 
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during long and weary weeks of strikes when nothing bui 
starvation stared them in the face, who sat up nights with 
strike committees endeavoring to obtain for the men and women 
of labor who were out oa the industrial battle line a little more 
of the things in life that make life worth living. They knew 
him as a neighbor, who though he had risen to serve them in 
the highest councils of the Nation returned to them whenever 
the cares intrusted to him would permit, sharing with them 
their joys and their sorrows. 

In short, to them he was a champion striving to realize the 
hopes of the lowly and the disinherited, employing his talents 
to make the road they had to travel a little easier, the goal to 
which he directed them more readily attainable, giving of him. 
self the best there was in him so that the great ideal of social- 
ism, which inspired him, might also inspire them and lift them 
out of the sordidness and greed to which an industrial civiliza- 
tion had committed them. 

Meyer London was born in Kalvaria, Russia, on December 29, 
1871. His father, Ephraim London, suffered in addition to the 
disabilities to which all Jews were subjected at that time in 
the land of the Czar, the handicap that went with being a 
radical. On his mother’s side London was a descendant of a 
long line of distinguished rabbis. 

London's father emigrated to New York when Meyer was but 
12 years old and started, in the fashion of the pioneer, a radical 
Jewish newspaper, the first of its kind in the United States. 
Meyer was left in school in Russia. At 15 years of age he was 
supporting himself by tutoring his less studious classmates. He 
attended the high school in Russia, and the gymnasia at Sn- 
walk, Poland. 

At about this time, Russia promulgated her infamous laws 
discriminating against Jewish students, and forbidding all save 
a small proportion of them any higher education. Meyer Lon- 
don decided to leave Russia, and at the age of 18 arrived in 
the United States to live on the lower east side of New York. 

He endured, in his early years in this land, the privations of 
the immigrant. He spent the first few years in his father’s 
print shop, which was not in a very prosperous condition at any 
time. Fortunately for himself, and for the cause to which he 
was to devote his life, he succeeded in obtaining a position in 
the public library, where he could spend his spare time reading. 
Here he read and re-read the classics, not only those of his 
native tongue but those in the English language as well, he 
studied the great orations, and particularly those that were 
delivered in the cause of human liberty in all ages and in all 
lands; he acquired an intimate knowledge of history, modern 
and ancient, and prepared himself to render service to the people 
among whom he lived. 

Evenings he attended the New York University Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1898, receiving his degree of LL. B. 

The east side of New York, into which most of the newcom- 
ers found their way—at least for the first few years of their 
residence in the United States—was undergoing a racial trans- 
formation at about this time, and with it a transformation of 
ideals and aspirations. It was rapidly becoming the Ghetto, 
famous, on the one hand, for the dreamers, the idealists, the 
intellectuals who were thrown together in an alien land, and, 
on the other hand, for the exploitation to which the greed of 
the earlier immigrant exposed the newcomer in the sweatshops 
which marked the beginning of the cloak and suit industry. 

Compelled to work 12 and 14 hours a day in the dingy rooms 
of the huge, black tenement houses, into which light and air 
penetrated with great difficulty, these intellectuals and dream- 
ers would spend their evenings seeking mental satisfaction and 
relaxation at the various educational and debating clubs that 
were then being formed. They discussed and debated the theo- 
ries of the world’s philosophers and attempted to apply to the 
problems they discussed the views that they had acquired, 
very often secretly, in the land of the Czar, from which most 
of them came. 

It was in these circles that Meyer London as a youth moved. 
His readiness in debate, his profound knowledge of the prob- 
lems which were being considered, and his keen mind soon dis- 
tinguished him, and in a little while he became the leader of 
one of the dozen or more radical groups—radical to the ortho- 
dox Jew but conservative to the anarchist, who, it may be said, 
became a conspicuous member of the Ghetto at about that time. 

London first identified himself with the socialist movement, in 
which he was to play a leading part the rest of his life, in 1897, 
when, with a group of other radicals, he joined the Social 
Democracy of America, organized by Eugene VY. Debs. 

At the turn of the century Meyer London was preaching the 
principles of socialism on the streets of New York, from impro- 
vised platforms, or in smoke-filled halls even less adapted for 
the purpose of meetings. He believed then, as he did throughout 
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the many years of his labors, that the only revolution worth 
while, the only one that could endure and really benefit society, 
was a revolution of the mind, at the basis of which must be the 
education of the masses. To the work of education he applied 
himself. 

During those years his work was that of the pioneer. He 
and those who were associated with him constituted a handful 
in a population totally foreign to the ideals he sought to ineul- 
cate in their minds. The prospects of success were dim, the 
possibility of victory remote. The life of the agitator was a 
difficult one—it always is. He would tell of how he frequently 
spoke on corners, where on each of the four corners there was 
a saloon, to an audience that often consisted of just two men, 
and how every few minutes 50 per cent of bis audience would 
disappear behind the swinging doors of the near-by saloon. 

It required courage, unswerving loyalty to an ideal, and an 
ideal that could captivate the soul of the dreamer to carry on 
under such circumstances, He possessed that courage and loy- 
alty, while the ideal he had embraced was one to which many 
millions the world over gave all they had and all they were— 
an ideal, which to them meant and means the dawn on the 
horizon of human destiny. 

But in preaching the gospel of a new social order, in which 
the noblest sentiments of human brotherhood would achieve 
reality, London did not lose sight, as did so many others equally 
imbued with the idea, of the necessity of improving the material 
conditions of those to whom the realization of socialism must 
of necessity seem the work of decades, possible centuries. He 
had not only given them an inspiration to hope for some dis- 
taunt cooperative commonwealth toward which they could work, 
but he appealed to them to organize into trade unions and to 
demand better living conditions in the immediate present. 

He became active in the effort to organize the cloak and suit 


workers, who were then probably the lowest paid workers in | 


any industry, to improv® their situation by obtaining increased 
wages, a reduction in the hours of labor, and, what was of even 
greater importance during the period of the sweatshop, more 
sanitary workshops. 

To detail the early struggles of the workers to improve them- 
selves in this industry, and the part that Meyer London took 
in those struggles, would be to write a history of the remark- 
able growth of one of our most important industries, the cloak 
and suit industry. I shall not go into that. 

But his outstanding accomplishment, the contribution which 
will be linked with his name in every history that will be 
written of the efforts of the American workers to improve them- 
selves, was the agreement which he helped obtain at the con- 
clusion of the most critical strike in which the workers in that 
industry engaged—an agreement which has come to be known 
as the Protocol of Peace. 

The agreement marked a departure from the methods of ad- 
justment previously employed in the industry, and established 
the principle of collective bargaining, not only with individual 
employers, as had been the practice, but with an association of 
the employers controlling the major portion of the trade and 
employing about 60 per cent of the workers engaged in it. It 
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having committed what was essentially a political crime ‘in 
Russia. The agents of the Czar in the United States appre- 
hended him and sought his extradition to Russia, where it was 
certain death awaited him. The socialists took the initiative 
in the fight to obtain his release, and London led the battle 
which ended with Pouren’s release and the. vindication of the 
dearest of American institutions—an asylum for political 
refugees. 

In this connection it may be well to mention also London's 
aid to the revolutionary forces in Russia. Next to giving his 
time and his energies to improving the circumstances of the 
people among whom he lived, London’s fondest dream was to 
witness the establishment of a democratic and liberal govern- 


| ment in Russia, the accomplishment of which depended upon 





| United States in 
| making in the face of almost hopeless odds to work out their 


the overthrow of the Czarist régime. The revolutionists in 
Russia, following their unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the 
Czar in the 1905 revolution, required assistance from their 
friends in the United States, and to raise funds for the continu- 
ation of the revolutionary struggle absorbed London’s attention. 

After the 1905 revolution he traveled from one end of the 
country to the other appealing to liberal and radical elements 
to contribute to the cause of Ru:sian freedom. For weeks and 


| months at a time his law practice was neglected, hardly fur- 


nishing enough to provide a living for himself and his small 
family. But the success of the revolutionary movement in 
Russia was dearer to him than any material gain he could 
achieve for himself. 

It is not surprising, then, that when in 1917 the revolution 
was finally accomplished, the Czar dethroned, and a democratic 
government set up, that in the first proclamation of the pro- 


| Visional government they mentioned high up on the list of 


those to whom their thanks the of 


London. 
Nor is it surprising that as a Member of Congress at the 
time the revolution occurred London should have pleaded 


they sent name Meyer 


| with his associates for a sympathetic understanding of the 


aspirations of the Russian 


the 


people and for the aid of the 
effort that 180,000,000 Russians were 


salvation after a thousand years of darkness and ezarism. 
In 1912 London was the Socialist candidate for Congress on 
the lower East Side. He was making the race in a district 


| which had been considered the impregnable stronghold of Tam- 


many Hall. But it was more than a struggle between two 
political parties—it was a contest between two different ele- 
ments of the community, and London’s name had come to be 
synonymous with everything clean, with everything idealistic 
in that community. He received the support of all the better 
elements, regardless of political affiliation. He failed of elec- 


| tion, but the closeness of the contest heartened his friends and 


Was necessary to overcome the fears that had been engendered | 


among the workers of dealing with a powerful association of 


employers instead of with individuals, and it was London’s task | 


not only to devise the plan but to secure its approval in the 
face of bitter hostility on the part of other leaders and of a 
large part of the workers themselves. 


dismayed his opponents. 

Two years later he succeeded in being elected as the first 
Socialist to be chosen to Congress from the eastern part of the 
country, and the second in the Nation. 

Ordinarily the election of a Member of Congress is, of course, 
a source of gratification to his friends and to the members of 
the organization which aided in securing the victory. But the 
election of Meyer London in 1914 on the lower East Side of 
New York was more than a victory of that sort. It brought 
joy to the hearts of the workers of the entire country, and to 


| none more than to the people of the tenement-house district of 


That he accomplished, and the acceptance by both the em- | 


ployers and the employees of the Protocol of Peace marked the 
turning point in the industry, gave it an era of peace, which 


assured the growth of the industry, and furnished a model in | 


trade agreements. 


Meyer London was thus active in both the labor and the | 


Socialist movements which, in the needle trades, came to be 
almost one, 
out of their misery and the worst evils of industrialism, and 
it was to the Socialists that they looked for guidance and 
support, 

But in addition to representing the unions as their attorney, 
defending them in the courts, presenting their demands to 


It was the Socialists who had lifted these workers | 


New York. They had elected one of their own, the man who 
meant mofe to them because he gave more to them than any 
other individual they knew. 

The press accounts of that election told of how thousands of 
people throughout the city stayed up all of the night, eagerly 
awaiting the outcome of the election. In the early hours of the 
morning, when it seemed certain that nothing could overturn 
London's lead, the East Side went wild with joy. Young «and 
old, orthodox and reform, professional men and shopworker 
joined in celebrating the victory of their favorite. 

The following Sunday afternoon 12,000 people 


filled the 


| Madison Square Garden, the largest hall in the city, to com- 


various conferences and commissions, serving them on strike | 


committees which would sit days and nights mapping out a 
strategy that would bring victory to the workers in their numer- 
ous contests with the employers, and as strike leader rallying 
the men and women to remain steadfast in the face of untold 
privations and hardships which are incidental to every strike, 
London conducted a number of notable legal battles in defense 
of the American principle of political asylum. 

The most famous of these was the Jan Pouren case. Jan 
Pouren, a Russian revolutionist, had escaped to America after 


memorate the election of Londen. They paid an admission fee, 
and thousands of others, only too willing to pay, were turned 
away for lack of room. 

London came to Congress in December, 1915, almost a year 
and a half after the outbreak of the European war. He served 
during the period when the propaganda of the Allies brought 
about the so-called preparedness campaign and the demand on 
the part of the vested interests that we enter the war to save 
the Allies. “ National honor,” “ Stand by the President,” “ Pro- 
tect our rights,”’—these were the slogans that filled the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that Congress. 
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The task of the peacemaker is always a difficult one, but it 
becume especially arduous in the face of a nation-wide propa- 
ganda that we entgr the European war on the side of the 
Allies. 

In a number of speeches on the international situation, 
London appealed to Congress to preserve the influence it 
possessed as the one great Nation not already in the maelstrom 
of war for the work of peace and reconstruction. He pro- 
posed the calling of a congress of neutral nations for the con- 
sideration of terms of peace, and when the specter of war 
became more menacing, and the danger that the United States 
would enter it imminent, he offered another resolution declar- 
ing it to be the purpose of Congress not to engage in war with 
any foreign nation unless it be to defend our country in time 
of an invasion of our territory. 

He repudiated the conventional conception of national honor, 
declaring that the national honor of the United States can not 
be violated by any people other than the people of the United 
States. He opposed the preparedness program on the ground 
that a large standing Army was not only useless but dangerous, 
and contended that “ the larger the American Army, the smaller 
the American people.” 

During that Congress he opposed the sending of an army into 
Mexico to capture Villa, voted against tabling the McLemore 
resolution, which provided that Americans be warned to stay 
off armed merchantmen flying the flags of belligerent nations, 
and began the campaign he continued during the balance of his 
service in Congress for a system of old-age pensions. 

He inaugurated in that Cangress the practice of reporting 
periodically to his constituents on the work of Congress, and 
it would be at these meetings, attended mainly by immigrants, 
that he would interpret the nobler side of America—that side 
which had given to the world some of the greatest fighters for 
human liberty. He pictured to them the lives of the liberators 
our country had produced, and distinguished them from the 
America of the exploiters, whom they had come to know in 
their struggle for a livelihood. 

After interpreting to the immigrant masses he represented 
the ideals of the Nation they had adopted, he would return to 
Congress to interpret to his colleagues the hopes which moved 
the immigrant masses and to tell of the contributions they were 
making to America. He opposed every effort to restrict immi- 
gration. 

But to him, to those whom he represented, and to the Nation 
at large, the most important Congress in which he served—the 
most important Congress, for that matter, in the history of our 
country—was the Sixty-fifth Congress, to which he was re- 
elected in 1916 and which was called into special session on 
April 2, 1917, to comply with President Wilson’s demand that 
the United States declare the existence of a state of war be- 
tween our country and Germany. 

On the opening day he renewed his appeal that the President 
call a conference for the purpose of submitting terms of peace 
to the warring nations. On April 5, the day before the war was 
declared, he addressed the House, appealing for peace. But all 
talk was in vain. The die had been cast. Years of propaganda 
had had its effect. Nothing could stay the hand that thrust us 
into the maelstrom of the European war. With 49 other Mem- 
bers of the House, which included practically all the leaders of 
the Democratic Party, he voted against the declaration of war. 
He later voted against the conscription law. 

The position in which he found himself in the war Congress 
was a trying one. He knew its causes, and knew that the war 
was not of the people’s choosing. He knew that the United 
States could gain nothing by its entry. In these views he was 
in agreement with the sentiments expressed by the Socialist 
Party in the proclamation it adopted at an emergency conven- 
tion held in St. Louis the same week. 

But while agreeing with the members of his own party on their 
analysis of the commercial origin of the war, he was unable 
to accept their view that having entered the war he could or 
should resist its prosecution. He accordingly voted “ present” 
on some of the war measures, and on others he voted in the 
affirmative. 

But if he could not altogether adhere to the position his 
party had taken at its national convention, he could even less 
accept the views and approve the acts of the 100 per centers 
and the superpatriots in Congress, who in their professed 
ambition to make the world safe for democracy made their 
first assault on the liberties of the American people. The 
hatred they sought to engender, the jingoism which inspired 
their every word and deed, the use of such words as “ Huns” 
and “vandals” in describing a people who have contributed 





so much to civilization, as have the German people, and the 
sanctimonivus airs assumed by those who had some thievery 
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of their own to econceal—all this added to the hardships he 
had to undergo during those eritical years. To attempt to re- 
strain the fury of the noncombatants under conditions such as 
these was surely not an enviable task. 

His course satisfied neither the members of his party nor his 
colleagues in Congress. He could travel the whole road with 
neither. In the House he was criticized for his failure to 
cooperate in the wholesale destruction and violation of con- 
stitutional guaranties, attempted under the guise of measures 
to more effectively prosecute the war, when they were, in fact, 
intended to persecute those who were unwilling to accept all 
the fabrications made in the various war offices. On the other 
hand, his party associates, displeased by the attitude he as- 
sumed in voting for war measures, were equally critical. 

The difficulty of his position may best be illustrated by 
citing the fact that while in the Senate of the United States 26 
men courageously opposed the espionage act, which should 
have been called a peonage act—it made this a Nation of 
peons—in the House Meyer London was the only one to cast a 
dissenting vote. If he had done nothing else in his public 
career, this vote of his would have entitled him to a position 
among the great liberators of our age and to the everlasting 
love of freedom-loving men and women. He also cast the 
only dissenting vote in Congress on the resolution declaring 
war against Austria-Hungary. In matters of. war, he said, he 
was a teetotaler—he refused to take the first intoxicating 
drink. 

Only those who are not carried away by the mob instinct— 
and in war time only the most courageous can escape the herd 
psychology—can appreciate the burdens that such a struggle 
imposes. Deserted to a very large extent by those whom he 
loved but whom he was unable to satisfy, frequently denounced 
by the others, he bore the trials and tribulations of those days 
with a fortitude that must have been born of the years of sacri- 
fice and service he rendered the cagse of his fellow men. 
Standing alone was not a rare position for him to be in—more 
than once he had been denounced by those in whose cause he 
labored—but he contended for what he thought was right, doing 
his duty as he saw it. 

The Russian Revolution and the series of events to which it 
gave rise afforded London an opportunity to serve as an inter- 
preter of the hopes which prompted the Russian masses to 
overthrow czarism and to endeavor to take their place among 
the leading democracies of the world. His knowledge of Rus- 
sia’s history, of the struggles in which it had engaged, of the 
aspirations of its people, and of the ills from which they were 
seeking relief in revolution served to remove to some extent the 
barrier to which misunderstanding had given rise. He was 
frequently consulted by President Wilson as to the policies to be 
pursued with respect to Russia and as frequently informed the 
President that the policies he had adopted would produce a 
condition the very opposite of what they were intended to pro- 
duce, that they would strengthen the dictatorship and weaken 
the democratic elements in Russia, who preferred to take care 
of themselves without the assistance of governments they mis- 
trusted. He opposed, for example, the sending of the Root 
mission to Russia, for he knew how any mission headed by 
Elihu Root would be received by the liberals of Russia. 

But whatever his views with respect to the Bolshevists of 
Russia—and he opposed them and the dictatorship upon which 
they rested and rest their power—he continued to plead for 
the recognition of the Soviet Government, .once it had shown 
that it possessed the elements of stability. 

He was, both during the war and immediately thereafter, ove 
of the leading exponents of a league of nations—not the league 
that emerged from the Versailles conference which he, in com- 
mon with most liberals, here denounced, but a league which 
would give to the people instead of to the diplomats the control 
of international relations. 

His principal field of endeavor in the Sixty-fifth Congress 
was, of course, international relations, in which he continuously 
urged a negotiated peace—one that would not create, as the 
Versailles treaty has created—more dangers than it removed. 
But his speeches, all of which were delivered extemporaneously, 
covered a wide field of domestic problems as well; so wide a 
field that I shall have to resist the temptation I had of attempt- 
ing a partial enumeration of them. 

In 1918, after serving two terms in Congress, he was de- 
feated, the two parties having fused against him on the ground 
that it was necessary to replace him with a 100 per cent pa- 
triot—one who would not reason why. A number of special 
conditions contributed to his defeat, as did a disaffection on the 
part of some of the radicals of his own party, who disapproved 
his war stand. With all of these untoward conditions con- 
fronting him, he lost the district by a very narrow margin. 
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That his popularity among the large masses who considered | arm that he was struck by the automobile that fatal Sunday 


him their leader did not abate, and that his defeat was due 
to the temporary conditions to which I have adverted, was 
demonstrated two years later when, notwithstanding a fusion 
of the two parties who united on one candidate, he carried the 
district by a clean-cut majority. The passions of war had begun 
to subside. Meyer London’s adherence to what he believed 
to be his duty to his people and to the country of his adoption 
had come to be appreciated, even by those who disagreed with 
him most violently. 

He returned to Congress in 1921 to find the perplexing 
problems of reconstruction still unsolved. In the prisons of the 
Nation there were still 2,000 men and women who had been sen- 
teneed to prison terms ranging up to 20 years because they 


doubted and refused to believe and repeat all the lies they had 


heen told about the idealistic purposes of America’s participa- 
tion in the war, and who dared to disclose their doubts and 
cisbeliefs, millions of people—just how many millions the Gov- 
ernment was unable to determine—were out of employment as 
a result of the dislocation of industry brought about by the 
signing of a peace treaty. 

In a Dumber of speeches he called attention to the failure 
of the war to accomplish a single one of the purposes for which 
its instigators declared it was fought. He recalled the predic- 
tion he made when he opposed the declaration of war to the 
effect that each belligerent would get something for itself if it 
won, but that the United States would win nothing if it did win. 
Events have demonstrated that the one thing the United States 
did win was the enmity of every one of the European nations— 
those that we helped as well as those we opposed—and that 
instead of promoting the cause of peace and making the war 
one to end war, it resulted in the creation of dozens of new 
hatreds, each one of which might lead to another catastrophe. 

He recalled, also, the failure of the administration’s policy 
toward Russia—a policy he opposed all along—and again 
pleaded for the recognition of the Soviet Government, the sta- 
bility of which could no longer be questioned. 

He sought a general amnesty for the release of all who had 
been convicted under the espionage act, and thus put an end 
to the war the United States was conducting against its own 
people long after it had coneluded an armistice and signed a 
treaty of peace with its former enemies, 

I shall not take up in detail the numerous measures he 
sought nor the proposals he opposed. Time will not permit. 
But this, I am sure, can be said—that in his every act and in 
his every word he sought to help promote the common good, 
to bring nearer realization the day of human brotherhood, to 
make possible the establishment of a social order in which no 
man will live upon the labor of others, In his adherence to 
these purposes he never wavered, he never faltered, he never 
lost faith. He remained throughout a courageous and noble 
soul, 

In 1922 the legislature of his State, controlled by the Re- 
publicans, gerrymandered his district and succeeded in defeat- 
ing him for reelection to Congress. It was evident, after the 
gerrymander had been approved, that the district could not be 
carried by the Socialists—the Bowery had been added, and that 
never was good Socialist territory—but with the certainty of 
defeat confronting him he entered another campaign determined 
to go down, aS he knew he must, fighting. 

He returned to private life, and to the people who loved and 
honored him, to the lower East Side of New York, into which 
his years of sacrifice and devotion had brought a little more 
sunshine, a little more sunlight, where the homes were brighter, 
their occupants happier because of the sacrifices he had made. 
Iie engaged in the practice of law, never taking a case that he 
did not fully believe in, never employing his talents save to 
help the poor, for whom he felt with every fiber of his being. 

In the last few years he fought the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes, and in the campaign of 1924, when it seemed 
that a new political alignment, in which the producers of the 
Nation would form their own political party, would take place, 
he threw himself ‘into that fight with a zeal and an enthu- 
siasm which remained unabated with the passing of the years 
and which seemed to have their source in some inexhaustible 
fountain. 

In his leisure moments he would reread the classics or turn 
to the newest offerings in the world of literature or spend some 
time acquiring a working knowledge of some foreign language 
he had not already mastered. He would occasionally play chess, 
but his greatest and all-consuming passion to which he would 
resort for relaxation were books, and it was while he was on 
the way to the park with one of Chechov’s novels under his 
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morning. 

If it were necessary to choose from the numerous incidents 
that characterized and disclosed the beauty of his life, it could 
be said that the one which more than any other typified the 
greatness of the man, the gentility of his soul, the self-abnega- 
tion that marked his life and work, it would be his dying 
request that the man who had driven the automobile be re- 
leased, that he was not to blame. 

He combined, in a rare degree, those elements which will 
shed increasing luster on his name in the years to come. You 
will look in vain to the statute books of the Nation, in whose 
councils he served, to find the laws that he might have helped 
enact. But if you will go down into the poverty-stricken sec- 
tions of New York, or to any of the similar sections of industrial 
cities, and look into the faces of those he heartened by his 
inspiring appeals observe the manliness that his work of organ- 
ization in times of industrial strife created in beings to whom 
life would have otherwise been barren and contemplate the 
souls he had enriched by the example he had set you will find 
some of the things he accomplished for the land of his adoption. 

He was aware that he was but a pioneer in just another 
battle of the age-long struggle of mankind te obtain a large 
share of happiness—a struggle which is never completely won 
nor ever completely lost—but unlike many others who dream 
and pioneer blazing paths for future generations to follow, he 
succeeded in adding to the immediate happiness of the people 
he served. When the familiar figure of Meyer London would 
appear at some mass meeting of strikers, it would be to rally 
and inspire them. He was then the dreamer and the crusader, 
picturing to his audience his dream of a world free from op- 
pression and strife. But a few hours later, when the same 
figure would appear at a conference of representatives of the 
employers and the strikers, it would be to fight with ail the 
resources he could bring to bear, not for the realization of his 
dream but for a few dollars more in wages, for better working 
conditions, for a few hours more each week in which the work- 
ers and their families would enjoy some leisure, so that they 
may have time to work and dream of a new social order. 

He would dream, but not make dreams his master. 

If the success of his life were to be measured, as it is cus- 
tomary to measure it to-day, by the wealth he was able to lay 
by, it could be put down as a failure. After 30 years of service 
to the cause of labor, out of whose ranks many had come to 
join the ranks of the wealthy, every day of which he fought the 
battle of the lowly, employing talents that the corporations pay 
huge sums to obtain, he left about $4,000—his total earthly 
wealth. Judged by that standard, it would be fair to say he had 
failed. 

But if the success of his life were to be determined not by 
what he was worth, but by what he had done for the good of 
others, the inspiration he furnished to cheer on the weary and 
encourage the crestfallen, the lives he enriched by his associa- 
tion with them in a common cause, and the example he set, 
he had succeeded in a degree far beyond any that can come to 
the life of the average individual to-day. Judged by that stand- 
ard, he was a success. 

It will perhaps be a consolation to the widow, who had to 
bear a large share of the burden that comes to the life of the 
agitator—a burden that few can appreciate or understand—and 
to the daughter who survives him, as well as to the immediate 
relatives whose devotion to him in his numerous struggles sus- 
tained him in many dark hours, as well as to those who had 
the privilege of knowing him and loving him, to know that he 
will be remembered, his name revered, his devotion to the cause 
of humanity admired for generations to come, and that he 
erected for himself a monument more enduring than any the 
mind of man can devise—a monument which “neither unend- 
ing years nor the flight of time itself” can destroy, because it 
lives and will continue to live in the hearts and souls of men. 

JOSIAH OGDEN HOFFMAN 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs I call up the bill (HI. R. 
10238) on the Speaker’s table for the relief of Josiah Ogden 
Hoffman. and move to agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was read and agreed to. 

JUDGE OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 


ADDITIONAL COURT FOR THE 


to 
4840) to provide 
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for the appointment of an additional judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of New 


York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I will 


not object because of the splendid work the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee has just performed in reference to another 
district judge. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an addi- 


tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York, who shall reside in said district and 
who shall possess the same powers, perform the same duties, and 


Teceive the same compensation as the present district judge of said 
district; and that the official residence of said judges shall not be in 
the same or adjoining counties. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time; was read the 
third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GRAHAM, 
was laid on the table. 


a motion to reconsider the vote 
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ADJUSTING AN ACCOUNT BETWEEN STATE OF NEW YORK AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table (H. J. Res. 207) directing the 
Comptroller General of the United States to correct an error 
made in the adjustment of the account between the State of 
New York and the United States, adjusted under the authority 
contained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L., p. 777), 
and appropriated for in the deficiency act of February 27, 
1906, and agreed to the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I shall have 
to object. 

MEDICINAL LIQUORS 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker the eighteenth amendment pro- 
vides for the prohibition of the beverage-liquor traffic. The 
enabling act under which the amendment is enforced, known as 
the Volstead law, recognizes the legality of medicinal liquors 
and provides methods for handling the same. 

When the law went into effect there were in bonded ware- 
houses, subject to withdrawal on payment of Government tax, 
a great quantity of distilled liquors. The exact amount as 
reported by the Government is as follows: 


Spirits, by kinds, remaining in bonded warehouses June 30, 1901 to 1923 
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Year Whisky Rum Gin Brandy Alcohol High wines cologne spirits Aggregate 
1901 wonence-ceceeeesee-] 150, 652, 832.5 | 679, 302. 7 268, 105. 7 1, 705, 269. 7 306, 412. 4 13, 187.8 813, 296.9 | 154, 438, 407.7 
a Tae: 164, 388, 547.8 | 949, 430. 1 246, 256. 8 2, 077, 254.1 683, 077.7 6, 039. 6 2, 468, 808.5 | 170, 819, 684. 6 
NII <.s. wcrinincsdosietn te eatereaeeebimmaneianes 183, 930, 488. 3 1, 229, 162. 2 172, 118.6 2, 757, 382. 8 1, 017, 492.6 11, 819.3 1, 989, 697. 1 191, 108, 160. 9 
SIDE ..«. ninvrinclake meee anni aden 191, 320, 875.7 | 1, 310, 632. 4 255, 073.1 2, 775, 088. 3 500, 827.9 10, 136.9 1, 738, 379.8 | 197, 911, 014.1 
ROU a. «date ncdhadapesteibeaiecntichahens 210, 780, 752. 6 1, 195, 443. 9 320, 568. 9 3, 177, 271.9 1, 074, 047.6 749.1 2, 185, 761.5 | 218, 734, 505. 5 
[OU oct <cessetsauunbeakasebeneekaaaeina 223, 737, 332. 0 1, 188, 675. 5 273, 231.3 2, 226, 587.0 488, 338.8 938. 9 1, 047, 312.3 | 228, 962, 415.8 
NUT «: «:inacinstsesis niahaabiheaeediedkesiiecceineneon 242, 319, 516.7 | 1, 222, 581. 1 242, 370.8 2, 153, 250. 4 866, 072. 9 1,071.7 787, 202.8 } 247, 592, 066. 4 
SERS. <.iccssncsncndcusdheieseeeeendiag | 231,940, 083. 4 | 1, 227, 008. 5 201, 176.3 2, 966, 215. 6 623, 557. 8 1, 784.9 | 1,032, 517.3 | 237, 992, 343.8 
NOOO: « cantninnntscceimmsabeembedel | 226,096, 519.0 | 1, 108, 327.9 181, 479. 0 3, 679, 936. 7 1, 471, 057.9 1, 925.9 282, 124.3 | 232,821, 370.7 
1910 isnitinibienise bnbieieanamiimniadal | 230, 224, 625.0 | 820, 268. 5 161, 604. 8 4, 137, 844. 5 1, 813, 869. 6 8, 564.3 479, 742.4 | 237, 646. 519.1 
TOIT nine ccnsacongacdnacudesaaenanose 246, 203, 020. 4 | 983, 387. 6 214, 794. 0 4, 519, 762. 1 725, 637.7 68, 491.9 1,084,015.0 | 253, 799, 108, 7 
GIT... ... -onnnasasdadsuliabadiaiiodiodhive | 260, 074, 282.8 984, 953. 3 190, 278. 3 | 5, 001, 083. 6 1, 064, 266. 3 565, 726. 5 1, 416, 324.6 | 268, 786, 915. 4 
SUES ..... x cnnncrgupesedtengdbomummale | 272, 504, 285. 5 | 1, 086, 063. 4 180, 458. 0 | 5, 784, 226. 8 1, 102, 091. 4 38, 454. 1 1, 873, 187.6 | 282, 568, 766.8 
DO ah cae de eee ee kee | 278, 108, 056. 1 | 1, 217, 302. 7 | 216,016.2| 4,865, 324.7 846, 611.7 15, 07.3 | 1, 633, 466.2 | 286, 901, 784.9 
SIDI. cs sv has scdpinndpechen aceasta alana send abate 249, 714, 721. 4 | 1, 218, 392. 7 | 234, 965. 4 | 6, 143, 372.3 963, 354. 7 20, 969. 5 | 1, 515, 937. 6 259, 811, 713.6 
SN: scinccdaneehtenadndihes teindaehieiebeditl 228, 677, 774. 1 906, 042. 5 216, 911.5 5, 849, O15. 4 1, 771, 356. 4 13, 919. 8 | 816, 874.0 | 238, 251, 893.7 
SUE iuils cs celiciriabdiicnriniaicisiecatadadaisetalatier cabana: | 189, 675, 854. 7 966, 644. 5 533, 065. 0 4, 424, 404.8 1, 465, 724.4 30, 391.1 2, 161, 002. 9 199, 257, 87.4 
1918 - .----| 140,721, 821.5 741, 104.2 2, 777, 467.7 3, 494, 020. 8 8, 098, 379. 7 10, 896. 5 6, 609, 594.9 | 162, 453, 285.3 
TIEN: 3's: ebn ais utkieraedien' ote Sickles dak iainieaedaaiil | 63, 942, 931. 5 460, 709. 6 1,551, 101.8 1, 260, 344. 9 5, 004, 804. 9 8, 285. 1 | 1, 300, 228, 2 73, 618, 496. 0 
1920 nickiiieckionwmobinionsd | ain 413, 923.8 53, 996. 7 884, 025. 1 3, 270, 032. 3 6, 826. 3 658, 467.5 56, 747, 770. 3 
SUE «vc. cnbieiheeinae eet ed etilaesataadial | 39, 961, 943. 8 399, 419. 1 885, 912.9 641, 558.1 8, 272, 400. 1 2, 170.6 369, 006. 7 50, 532, 411.3 
DE s.c insisting tin een aa | 36, 588, 568.3 384, 012. 2 987, 884. 7 963, 781. 5 6, 745, 909. 0 1,073.9 321, 308. 2 45, 992, 537. 8 
FURS « ci cnnicetemnastewbtnweemaiineeaaiel | 33, 151, 029.0 366, 244. 2 878, 597.2 1, 269, 206. 5 7, 137, 664. 0 1, 073.9 225, 303. 0 43, 029, 117.8 
BUDE. 4.tcccscndntnncbbenatenia aa 30, 064, 670. 9 | 341, 214.0 | 836, 730. 2 1, 289, 400. 8 6, 524, 902. 8 1,073.9 172, 650. 6 9, 230, 643. 25 
oS OSS EF = ——S=>=_ OOO 
0G: Thy FR ncnccccennenteeeimeniil | 28, 437, 342.1 | 215, 950. 4 819, 860. 3 1, 244, 464. 4 | 1, 808, 512. 06 1,074. 1 | 170, 055. 5 747, 258. 86 
| | 


Distilled spirits remaining in bond 


June 30, 1924 | Dec. 31, 1924 
| Gallons Gallons 

Pc cinciuatainuinaisicibeusiue ihe tage enanmtnaiiinalaneinie | 30, 064, 670.9 28, 437, 342.1 
i ee | 341, 214.0 265, 950. 4 
RR ee ee a ae ee ae 836, 730. 2 819, 860. 3 
a ee eee | 1, 289, 400.8 1, 244, 464. 4 
GE... cosinacenannetdamionnainnenadtionnh | 6, 524, 902. 85 1, 808, 512. 06 
I REIS AEC NBS ER | 1, 073.9 1, 074, 1 
CIE SID. ic cctttupciododdemdihntnnmatibhde 172, 650. 6 170, 055. 5 

39, 230, 643. 25 32, 747, 258. 86 


ARUN sn viniccnihamnelddicnciiiatiendt damian tuaate | 
Now, let us see how far we have gone in the absorption of 
these liquors: 


Withdrawals of whisky from bonded warehouscs during fiscal years 
1920 to 1924, inclusive 


{Statement in tax gallons] 








| 1920 | s921 1022 | 1928 1924 

7 ais | ee eee 4 
Withdrawals tax | 

paid }... .--..--| 5, 484, 125.2 8, 671, 860. 4 2, 654, 506. 7 |1, 754, 893. 9 ) 1, 813, 178.2 
Withdrawals for | | j 

oe -| 5, 486, 224.2 177, 214.2 97, 479. 6 302, 195. 0 111, 800. 1 
Withdrawals for | 

use of the United | | | 

States..........-. 432.4 500.3| 1,547.9 310.8 878.9 
Withdrawals for 

transier to manu- 

facturing ware- | 

houses for export} 78, 002. 0 0 0 0 0 
Withdrawals by | 

foreign legations.. 1, 517.7 | 0 0 0 0 


SR ciskahna 11, 050, 301. 5 |8, 849, 664. 9 |2, 753, 534. 2 |2, 057, 399. 7 1, 925, 857. 2 


| | 
1 Includes spirits used for medicinal purposes. 





It will be noticed that year by year the withdrawals for 
medicinal purposes have decreased, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this decrease in use of medicinal spirits will continue 
as the policy of national prohibition becomes fixed in the next 
two decades. To-day 22 States of the Union prohibit the sale 
of all distilled liquors in addition to the manufacture, Right 
here, Mr. Speaker, 1 want to list those States and give the 
construction of the law in those States, 

ALABAMA 


Pure alcohol may be prescribed in a quantity not to exceed 
one-half pint upon a single prescription. Physicians desiring 
to prescribe alcohol must make an affidavit before the judge 
of the probate court of the county in which said physician 
practices, stating that he is a duly licensed practitioner and 
that he will prescribe alcohol in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law which are set forth in the affidavit required to 
be filed. For this a fee of 25 cents is allowed the clerk receiv- 
ing the affidavit. Prescriptions must be written in accordance 
with a form prescribed by statute, They must contain the 
name and address of the physician, the name and address of 
the patient, the date of issuance and the number of like pre- 
scriptions written for the same patient within the preceeding 
12 months, the disease or malady from which the patient is 
suffering and set forth the quantities of dose and method of 
use or administration. Such prescriptions may be issued only 
after an actual examination of the patient and a copy signed 
by the physician must be immediately filed with the probate 
judge who shall preserve the same and deliver all such pre- 
scriptions to the next grand jury for examination. (Act ot 
1919, No. 7, sees. 5, 6, and 7.) 


ARIZONA 
There is no provision for the sale of intoxicating liquor or 
alcohol as a medicine either upon prescription or otherwise 
except that extracts, 


remedies, etc., which do not contain 
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more alcohol than is necessary for the legitimate 


purposes of 
extracts, solution, or preservation and which contain drugs in 
sufficient quantity to medicate such compounds and which are 
sold for legitimate and lawful purposes may be manufactured 
and sold. (Laws 1917, ch. 63, sec. 2.) 
ARKANSAS 
A physician may prescribe alcohol only to the sick under 
his charge-when he may deem the same necessary; but before 
issuing any prescription the physician must file with the clerk 
of the county in which he resides an affidavit certifying that 
he will not prescribe or furnish any alcohol to anyone except 
when, in his judgment, it is necessary treatment of the dis- 
ease with which the patient is at the time afflicted. (Sees. 
6028-6029 of Code and Amendments of 1919, ch. 87, sec. 17.) 
DELAWARE 
Physician must be in good standing in his profession and 
not addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors or drugs. Must 
personally make a careful examination of the person for whom 
prescribed. May prescribe pure grain or ethyl alcohol only 
und copy of prescription must be pasted upon bottle. (Act of 
1919, ch. 289, secs. 4, 8, and 14.) 
FLORIDA 
A physician regularly licensed. to practice his profession by 
the State board of medical examiners may prescribe pure alco- 
hol in quantities not exceeding 8 ounces at any time for medici- 
nal purposes. To write the prescription the physician must 
have either a professional knowledge of the case or have made 
an actual examination of the patient. 
vritten in substantial compliance with a form set forth in 


the statutes; can be filled only by pharmacists regularly 
licensed under the laws of the State, only upon the day of 
issuance or next succeeding day. Can not be refilled, nor can 


one person have more than one such prescription filled 
in any one day. 

a record by the druggist, subject to inspection by officers 
charged with the enforcement of the law. (Act of 1919, ch. 
7890 (No, 108), p. 238, amending sec. 5 of ch. 7736, acts of 
1918 (extra session).) 


LhyV 


GEORGIA 
Pure alcohol may be prescribed, but alcohol so prescribed 
must be so medicated as to render it absolutely unfit for use as 
a beverage. When dispensed upon prescription the druggist will 
be held absolutely responsible ; 
cation. (Laws 1919, No. 139, sec. 4, p. 123.) 
IDAHO 
Chere seems to be no provision for prescribing alcohol or 
juor in any form for medicinal use. Pharmacists wanting a 
rmit may procure it for compounding medicine, but no pro- 
ion for prescription as a medicine either in Laws of 1915, 
hapter 11, or Laws 1921, chapter 50, regulating purchase and 
sportation of alcohol. The latter act provides that physi- 
uns may purchase, for manufacturing, laboratory, or scientific 
only, pure alcohol upon the execution of a verified 
uisition in quadruplicate before the probate judge of the 
inty upon a form to be furnished by the secretary of state 


Irnoses 


cost, 
INDIANA 
Licensed physicians may prescribe grain or ethyl alcohol 
nly for medicinal purposes. The prescription must contam the 


1e and address of the physician, the kind and quantity of 
juor prescribed, the name of the person for whom prescribed, 
e date on which the prescription is written, and directions for 
of the liquor as prescribed. (Laws 1917, ch. 
15, as amended by Laws, 1921, secs. 2 and 3.) 
KANSAS 


use 


Under section 5499 ‘of the general statutes of 1915 whole- 
salers may sell alcohol to retail druggists for medicinal pur- 


oses in quantities of not less than 1 nor more than 5 gallons. 
\lso the bone dry act, chapte 


retailer file with the 


tains a similar provision, but the must " 
carrier and with the county clerk a statement showing the 
date, the quantity, and for what purpose such alcohol is to be | 


The statement to the clerk must be filed within 10 days 
alter delivery. Hospitals may procure alcohol upon the same 
conditions. There is no provision for the sale of medicinal 
liquor at retail upon prescription. 
MAINE 
There is no provision for the sale of medicinal liquor upon 
prescription. The Code of 1916, chapter 20, section 17, makes 
it unlawful for apothecaries to sell intoxicating liquor. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Physicians may prescribe pure alcohol in quantities not ex- 
ceeding one-half pint. The prescription must be written in sub- 
stantial compliance with a form provided by law. It must be 


Us¢ . 


Prescriptions must be | 


The prescriptions are required to be preserved | 
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| 











to the sufficiency of the medi- | 


| cate, 


4, sec. | 


215, Laws of 1917, page 285, con- | 


s - 
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filled the day of issuance or the following day, and can not be 
refilled. The physician must make an actual examination of 
the patient. The pharmacist is required to preserve prescrip- 
tions for alcohol and file them at the end of each month with 
the clerk of the circuit court. (Laws 1908, ch. 113, sec. 3.) 

NEBRASKA 

Regularly licensed physicians may issue prescriptions requir- 
ing the use of intoxicating liquors for their own patients pro- 
vided the other ingredients with which it is mixed or com- 
pounded are of such character and used in such quantities as 
to render the same unfit for use as a beverage. All such pre- 
scriptions shall be on numbered forms furnished, dated and 
signed by the physician issuing, stating specifically the ingre- 
dients and the liquor and giving the name of the person for 
whom the prescription is issued. The pharmacist filling such 
prescriptions must preserve them as a record, subject to inspee- 
tion by the county attorney and the governor. (Acts of 1917, 
ch. 187, see. 25.) 

NEW MEXICO 

Pure grain alcohol only may be sold for medicinal use. 

ticle XXIII amending State constitution. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Session Laws of 1923, House bill 50, section 2-B provides 
that no physician shall issue any prescription for intoxicating 
liquors as such, but a physician holding a Federal permit may 
personally superintend or supervise the administration of in- 
toxicating liquors to his patients where the immediate use of 
such liquors is necessary to afford relief for some disease, pro- 
viding that not more than 1 pint of such liquor may be admin- 
istered to any one patient within a period of 10 days, and no 
physician shall obtain more than 5 gallons of such liquor during 
the calendar year 


Ar- 


OKLAHOMA 
Pure grain alcohol only may be prescribed 
purposes. The governor is authorized 
regulations governing its sale. 
by Laws 1913, ch. 70, 


for medicinal 
to prescribe rules and 
(Session Laws 1911 as amended 
sec. 1; Comp. St. 1921, sec. 6982.) 

OREGON 


Physicians may prescribe ethyl alcohol only upon prescrip- 


tion, if a licensed physician in good standing, actually engaged 
in the practice of his profession. The prescription must be 
dated the actual date of issuance. They must be numbered 
consecutively during each calendar month, the number of each 
prescription to appear plainly upon its face. It must show 
the general nature of the ailment, the name and address of 


the patient and of the physician, and must be written in dupli- 
and on or before the 10th of each calendar month carbon 
copies must be filed with the clerk of the county of all pre- 
scriptions issued during the month, together with an affidavit 
certifying that the prescriptions filed constitute a full report of 


all aleohol prescribed during the month. Provision is also 
made whereby the physician may procure and administer al- 
cohol to patients in certain cases, but not to be sold by such 
physicians. (General Laws 1917, ch. 40, sec. 2.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Pure alcohol may be prescribed in quantities not exceeding 


one-half pint. The physician must write his prescription in 
substantial compliance with a form set forth in the statut 
Such physician must be a regular practicing physician of the 
State. He must make an actual examination of the patient 
and may prescribe alcohol only when in his professional judg- 
ment the use of such alcohol is absolutely necessary to alleviate 
or cure the disease from which the patient is suffering. Such 
prescriptions cun be filled only upon the day of issuance or the 
following day. and may not be refilled nor can they be filled 
at any drug store in which the physician is financially in 
terested. 

The alcohol can be delivered by the druggist only to the 


patient or to some one authorized by the physician to receive il 


except in the case of minors, in which event it may be delivered 
to the parent or guardian of such minor. Prescriptions must 
| be preserved by the druggist, recorded and indexed, and at tli 
end of each calendar month filed with the clerk of the court « 

the county in which such drug store is located. The record 
and prescriptions are required to be kept subject to inspection 
by the enforcement officers. (Criminal Code of 1921, secs. TOT, 


798, and 802.) 
TEN? 
Physicians of good standing actually engaged in the practice 
of the profession and not of intemperate habits may prescribe 
alcohol only in quantities not exceeding 1 pint for medicinal 
use. Such prescriptions may not be filled after three days of 
the date of issuance, must be written in triplicate, contain the 
name of the patient, the address, directions for use, must he 
signed by the physician, and give his address. The physician is 


ESSEE 
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required to keep one copy of such prescription for a period of 
two years and on or before the eighth day of each month must 
mail one copy of all such prescriptions issued by him during 
the previous calendar month to the pure-food and drug depart- 
ment of the State. The druggist is also required to keep & 
record of all such prescriptions filled. Such records are to be 
kept open to the inspection of enforcement officers. (Laws, 
1917, ch. 68, secs. 4, 5, and 6.) 
UTAH 

No physician may prescribe any compound containing in 
excess of one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, which is 
capable of being used as a beverage, or prescribe any medicine 
containing in total content of such prescription more than 4 
ounces of alcohol, and such prescription may not be refilled 
within seven days. (Sec, 3370. Comp. Laws of 1917, p. 687, 
being sec. 30 of Laws of 1917, ch. 2.) 

WASHINGTON 

No provision made for the issuance of prescriptions for intoxi- 
eating liquors or alcohol. Licensed physicians may procure 
aleohol upon securing a permit from the county auditor and may 
administer the same to their patients, but it is unlawful for a 
physician to administer diluted alcohol or adulterated alcohol, 
or alcohol compounds with any other substance, in such propor- 
tion that it shall be capable of being used as a beverage, and no 
prescription can be issued for alcohol to be diluted or adulterated 
or compounded with any other substance in such proportions 
that it shall be capable of being used as a beverage. (Sec. 2, 
Session Laws of 1917, ch. 19.) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The law of 1921 provides for the sale by druggists through 
pharmacists of pure grain alcohol for medicinal purposes and 
provides that physicians may use the same in the practice of 
their profession subject to the provisions of the Federal law and 
the regulations issued thereunder. (Laws of 1923, ch. 29, 
Barnes, W. Va., Code Ann. Supp., 1923, ch. 32—A, sec. 4.) 

Constantly the medical fraternity is taking advanced ground 
in the matter of the use of medicinal spirits in their practice. 

It will be of profit, I am sure, for me to quote a number of 
the latest expressions of opinions on the subject of our most dis- 
tinquished physicians and surgeons: 


OPINIONS ON ALCOHOL FROM PHYSICIANS IN STATES WHERE THS 
PRESCRIPTION OF ALCOHOL IS UNLAWFUL 


So far as I know, no physician in Arizona ever kicks because of our 
prohibition law. There are many in the profession who, for personal 
reasons, would probably like to have a different law. I feel that we 
have had no deaths in Arizona that could have been avoided if we had 
had alcoholic liquors in abundance. I do not think that alcohol is a 
stimulant, and it has no other value except such as might easily be 
furnished by a substance much less harmful. (Dr. C, A, Thomas, presi- 
dent Arizona State Medical Association.) 





Indiana has a State law which prohibits a physician from writing a 
prescription for alcohol, nor can a physician fill such a prescription. 
I think generally physicians favor the law. I have heard no protest. 
(Dr. Samuel E, Earp, president Indiana State Medical Association.) 





Probably 95 per cent of the physicians of Mississippi favor the law 
as it now stands prohibiting the sale of alcoholics on prescription. I 
did not use alcoholics in my private practice before the law became 
effective, so I have in no wise missed it. (Dr. T. M. Dye, secretary Mis- 
sissippi State Medical Association.) 





I do not find any loss of success in treating my patients without 
alcoholic liquors. Our State law prohibiting the sale of liquor as medi- 
cine is not unpopular with the better class of the profession. On the 
contrary, it is decidedly popular and meets their approval. (Dr. Stew- 
art R. Roberts, Atlanta, Ga.) 





Our physicians have seemed entirely satisfied with the stand taken by 
our medical society in 1914 that alcohol has no place as a therapeutic 
agent, At the last meeting of the society a motion was offered and 
seconded that our committee on legislation look into the matter and see 
if there could not be some way arranged whereby physicians could be 
allowed to use alcohol on prescription. A motion to table was carried 
unanimously, In 1900 I decided that alcoholic liquors were of no value 
as medicinal agents, and I have not used them since that time, (Dr. 
L. B. McBrayer, secretary Medical Society of the State of North Caro- 
lina.) 


At the recent meeting of the West Virginia State Medical Associa- 
tion a motion was made to petition the State legislature to alter the 
law so that physicians might prescribe liquors in West Virginia, The 
motion was tabled, and an effort to take it up the next day was de- 
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feated. (Dr. D. A. McGregor, Secretary West Virginia State Medical 
Association.) 





Physicians may not prescribe alcoholic beverages for patients in this 
State. It is my opinion that the physicians of Utah are very grateful 
that such a law was passed, as very few physicians care to be be- 
sieged by patients who desire only some form of alcohol and then, 
as a rule, not for legitimate purposes. I am convinced that alcoholic 
beverages are unnecessary in the treatment of the sick. (Dr. W. L. 
Rich, Secretary Utah State Medical Association.) 





There was for a long time a divided sentiment as to the value of 
whisky as a medicinal agent, but it is rarely discussed in medical 
meetings now. The majority of the doctors of the State were origi- 
nally prohibitionists. I was not, but I am now since I have seen the 
good effects of the law. (Dr. S. W. Wilcle, State health officer, Ala- 
bama.) 





I practiced general medicine for 22 years and did not find it neces- 
sary to prescribe alcohol in any form more than two or three times a 
year and think, with a little special effort, substitutes might have been 
found in most of those cases. (Dr. A. A. Whitmore, State health 
officer, North Dakota.) 


I find no indications for use of whisky as a medicine. It would be 
a nuisance if our State law should permit physicians to prescribe 
whisky, as the invalids for whisky would pester me for a prescription 
for their “ medicine.” I hope our State law remains as it is. (Dr. 
Willard E. Smith, Wilmington, Del.) 





I favor the law of Maine which forbids the sale and prescription of 
alcohol beverages, but permits the administration of these if the phy- 
sician thinks them necessary. It is my personal opinion that alcohol 
is very rarely of value as an aid in the treatment of disease. (Prof. 
F. N. Whittier, M. D., Bowdoin Medical College, Brunswick, Me.) 





I think our State law right in forbidding the sale of whisky as medi- 
cine. I do not consider alcohol necessary and do not use it in any 
form in my practice. (Dr. A. W. Porter, Portland, Me.) 





I do not find the State law objectionable which forbids the prescrip- 
tion of alcoholics. So far as I know the better class of physicians in 
Nebraska are entirely in harmony with this opinion. (Dr. W. F. Milroy, 
Omaha, Nebr.) 


Sa 


Physicians in Kansas have long since ceased to use liquor as a 
therapeutic agent in the treatment of disease. The loss of this agent 
has been a gain. (Dr, S. J. Crumbine, secretary State board of health, 
Kansas.) 





I am glad to say that laws of our State restricting the sale of 
alcohol are no handicap in my practice. I practiced for 20 years under 
the impression that whisky or brandy was a necessity in certain cases 
I know now that this was entirely erroneous, and for 10 years I have 
seen no indication for the internal use of alcohol in sickness. (Dr. 
B. R. Veasey, Wilmington, Del.) 





I feel quite confidently that if the “ bone dry” law existed through- 
out the country the medical profession would soon find remedies that 
would serve as well, maybe better, than alcoholic liquors. (Dr. G. W. 
Garrison, Little Rock, Ark., State health officer.) 





We the undersigned physicians of Wichita, Kans., do not require 
alcohol as a therapeutic agent in our medical practice, and find no 
fault with our “ bone dry” law. (Ernest E. Tippen, Elmer J. Nodurfth, 
D. H. Cooper, director of public welfare, J. G. Misseldin, Edward M. 
Palmer, R. A. West, Earl D. Carter, O. S. Rich, C. A, Parker, H. T. 
Davidson, R. G. House, H. Michener, L. A. Sutter.) 

PHYSICIANS ON ALCOHOL 


Doctor Bevan, long prominent in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, says that 99 of every 100 whisky prescriptions are boot- 
leg prescriptions. We presume that Doctor Bevan is expressing 
an opinion as to the value of whisky as a medicine rather than 
commenting upon the ethics of the medical profession. Dr. 
J. H. Musser, ex-president of the American Medical Association, 
said the same thing in a different way some years ago: 


The physician should have blazoned before him, “If you can do no 
good, do no harm.” If this rule is adhered to, in 99 cases out of 100, 
the physician will give no alcohol. 


Years ago the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals collected from various sources, quotations indicating the 
opinions of physicians as to use of alcoholic liquor as a bever- 
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age or medicine. It is possible, but not probable, that some of 
these physicians may have changed their opinions and some of 
them may be no longer living, but nevertheless their words are of 
the greatest value. Part of this concentrated testimony is given: 

Liquor in all its forms, and used for any purposes whatever, I 
believe to be an unmitigated evil. (Dr. Howard A, Kelly, of the Johns 
Hopkins University.) 





Alcohol is not a medicine, it aggravates diseases and hastens death, 
it is productive of physical and mental degeneracy and should be no 
longer prescribed by intelligent physicians. It is the best possible 
persuader of diseases, and damaging even in small quantities. (Dr. 
DeWitt G. Wilcox.) 





I am not aware of any medical connection in which alcohol is neces- 
sary, nor of any in which it could not with advantage be replaced by 
some less dangerous drug. (Sir Arthur Chance, M. D.) 

All the alcohols are irritant, narcotic, anesthetic poisons. Alcohol 
is a poison in the same sense as arsenic, prussic acid, or chloroform. 
(Dr. Norman Kerr, of England.) 





The light of exact investigation has shown that the thereapeutic 
value of alcohol rests on an insecure basis, and it is constantly being 
made clearer that, after all, alcohol is a poison to be handled with tHe 
same care and circumspection as other agents capable of producing 
noxious and deadly effects upon the organism. * * * The facts 
brought out by the researches of Abbott and Laitinen and others do 
not furnish the slightest support for the use of alcohol in the treat- 
ment of infectious diseases in man. (Journal of the American Medical 
Association.) 





It seems to me that the field of usefulness of alcohol in therapeutics 
is extremely limited and possibly does not exist at all. (Dr. Reid 
Hunt, Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, Washington, D. C.) 





It is time alcohol was banished from the medical arnramentarium ; 
whisky has killed thousands where it cured one. (J. N. McCormick, 
M. D., secretary Kentucky Board of Health, and organizer for the 
American Medical Association.) 





The medical profession is learning that alcohol has been much 
abused in the treatment of the sick and is largely discarding it. I 
hardly find occasion to prescribe it once a year. (W. A. Plecker, M,. D., 
secretary State board of health, Hampton, Va.) 





Many physicians prescribe alcohol only because it is the desire of 
the patient, and because patients refuse medicine which the physi- 
cians would rather use. (Everett Hooper, M. D., Boston, Mass.) 





In the 13 years I have taught in Michigan I have not used alcoho! in 
the treatment of disease in a routine way. (Dr. George Dock, formerly 
professor of medicine, University of Michigan Medical College.) 

My belief is that there is very little need for the medical use of 
(Dr. E. G. Cutler, Harvard, Boston.) 

Alcohol is rarely helpful in the treatment of disease. (Dr. Elliott 
P. Joslin, instructor in the theory and practice of physics, Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) 


alcohol. 


I believe that alcohol is the greatest foe to the human race to-day. 
I feel that it would not be a serious harm if its use as a medicine were 
totally discontinued. (Dr. Walter E. Fernald, clinical lecturer in 
mental diseases, Tufts Medical College, Boston, Mass.) 

Alcohol is distinctly a poison, and the limitations of its use should be 
as strict as that of any other kind of poison. (Sir Frederick Treves, 
surgeon to King Edward.) 

If during the last quarter of a century I have prescribed almost no 
alcohol in the treatment of disease it is because I have found very little 
reason for its use. (Sir James Barr, dean of the medical school of 
Liverpool University.) 

The public should learn from us that there is mighty little, if any, 
place for alcohol in medicine. They should learn that alcohol is a 
poison in the same class with opium, cocaine, and other deadly drugs. 


(Lieut. Col. J. W. 8S. McCullough, chief sanitary officer of the Second | 


Division and secretary of the provisional board of health, before the 
Toronto Academy of Medicine.) 

Whisky and other forms of alcohol have caused more deaths after 
snake bite than the venom of the snake, (Dr. L. K. Hirshberg, of 
Johns Hopkins University.) 
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Children of drinking fathers are very much more liable to tubereu- 
losis. The results of my investigations are as follows: 149 occasional 
drinkers, 8.7 per cent tuberculous. children; 169 habitual drinkers, 10.7 
per cent tuberculous children; 67 moderate drinkers, 16.4 per cent 


tuberculous children ; 60 confirmed drunkards, 21.7 per cent tuberculous 
children. (Prof. A. von Bunge, Basel, Switzerland.) 


Mr. Speaker, I shall support this legislation to-day, provided 
some amendments I shall offer are adopted by the committee. 
on the ground that it may be a temporary necessity, with the 
firm conviction that 10 years from now we shall be in a posi- 
tion to eliminate this traffic, as we have the beverage-liquor 
traffic. Let me add here in support of that statement the 
résumé as outlined in an article recently appearing in the 
Dearborn Independent, 

In reading the reports of the United States Treasury for the 
year 1926 one is surprised to note the extent to which medicinal 
spirits aided to ward off epidemics in our larger cities; for 
example, in the States of New York and Illinois about one- 
half of all the prescriptions used in the United States were 
written. Chicago and New York City were thus presumably 
saved from great loss of life through the permit cure for fatal 
maladies. 

We can hardly blame the doctors or druggists alone for this. 
It can not be assumed that they forced the “ medicine” down 
the throats of their patients. It is far more probable that the 
patients themselves were responsible for this consumption of 
spirits and in more than one instance used this means to evade 
the prohibition law. And yet some one wrote each prescrip- 
tion. Otherwise the large number of prescriptions which were 
filled in the two States mentioned, as well as in the three next 
in line—Pennsylvania, California, and Massachusetts—could 
not have been made. 

The difficulties Uncle Sam has met with in trying to enforce 
the prohibition law might be lessened materially if a few side 
issues, such as medicinal permits, were more carefully con- 
trolled. The Treasury Department has enough to do without 
safeguarding the public health. 

Allow me to quote here in closing extracts from an article 
from the Success Magazine of February, 1927, entitled “A ‘ Wet’ 
Will Never Be President,” by Atherton Du Puy: 


The records show that voters support prohibition. Year after year 
70 to 90 per cent of the men chosen to office are dry. Moreover, the 
capacity of the drys to win at the polls increases as the years pass. 
Yet so great is the volume of wet talk that the public continues to 
consider the question as open, as an unsettled national issue. Let us 
calmly review the facts. 

The first overwhelming demonstration of the vote-getting strength of 
the prohibition movement came with the ratifying by the States back 
in 1919 of the constitutional amendment providing for it. The legisla- 
tures of 46 out of 48 States, both senate and house in each case, voted 
for approval. Two States, Rhode Island and Connecticut, merely failed 
to act. The wets interpreted this overwheluring ratification as an out- 
pouring of idealism engendered by the war. They expected a reaction. 
The Congress of the United States would, of course, temper this ardor. 

Since that time four Congresses have been elected. Each has been 
drier than its predecessor. This last election marked the most des- 
perate fighting that the wets have yet made. Their heavy artillery 
preparation for it had lasted a year. But when the smoke had cleared 
away the drys had gained two Congressmen. The wets gained one 
Senator. That did little to offset a 6 to 1 majority in both Houses. 
And this is the one body which registers the national attitude on such 
questions. 

State feeling likewise was recorded in this last election. Thirty-five 
governors had been elected. Of these, 30 were outspoken in their dry 
ness. There were but two—Smith, of New York, and Ritchie, of Mary 
land—who were frankly wets. Zimmerman, of Wisconsin, executive of 
a wet State, was silent on prohibition. Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
with good enforcement laws but wet inclinations, avoided the issue. 

Of the 35 legislatures chosen 30 are admittedly dry in both houses. 
But one legislature, that of Maryland, is wet in both houses. Four 
States have legislatures with one house wet and one dry. There is 
no escaping the fact that the voters throughout the Nation, in choosing 
their legislatures, have registered an almost unanimous dry will. This 
ean hardly be laughed off. 

New York is quite wet. Two-thirds of the Representatives in Con 
gress are wet. One house of the legislature is wet and one dry. Yet 
the drys gave a demonstration of their strength in New York. They 
picked for slaughter the most outstanding Republican political figure 
in the State, Senator WapsworTH, who seemed a fixture in Washing 
ton. They ingloriously defeated him. After the election, State Republi- 
can leader Samuel S. Koenig, a wet, issued a statement in which he 
said that henceforth candidates for State offices in New York must 
be dry. 

Maryland, theugh dry in the country districts, is set down as sopping 
wet, Maryland has six congressional districts. Four of these touch 
Baltimore, and are wet. The other two are dry. 
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Wisconsin, with her Teutonic population, wants her 2.75 per cent 
beer. Missouri elected a wet Senator while registering against a 
repeal of the State enforcement code. Her situation is mixed. With 
Rhode Island and Connecticut she may be set down as wet, though not 
aggressively so. 

sy the record Massachusetts is dry, though she elected a wet Senator. 
Senator WALSH, a candidate of great personal popularity, defeated 
Senator Butler, whose lack of vote-getting qualities is little less than 
pitiful and whose declarations on the liquor question were far from 
satisfactory to the drys. At the same time Massachusetts chose a dry 
governor by a big majority. She chose 11 dry Members of Congress 
and 3 wets. Her legislature is dry two to one. All the State officials 
are dry. Senator WatsH himself is not outspoken in his wetness. He 
tends to soft pedal it. On the contrary, he is likely to follow in the 
footsteps of his Republican colleague, Senator GiLLerr. This suave 
gentleman used to be a political wet. Two years ago, pitted against 


this same Senator WALSH, he announced his political dryness. He won. 
He is now dry. 
In the recent election Pennsylvania elected a wet Senator. The city 


of Vhiladelphia was responsible, as the State, despite its Republicanism, 
came down to the metropolis with a 50,000 majority for the dry Demo- 
crat. A dry governor was chosen by an overwhelming majority. The 
majority of the congressional delegation is dry, as are the majority of 
the State officers and members of the legislature. 

Of the other 39 States there is no possible doubt in the world. 
are dry. 
dryness of Illinois, despite Chicago. In the recent election, for example, 
Illinois elected SMiTH as Senator despite embarrassing charges against 
him, Brennan, his Democratic opponent, said on the stump that this 
was a wet and dry referendum. The result would show where Illinois 
stood on this question. And the drys won. Illinvis also elected two 
Representatives in Congress at large. This means that they were voted 
for by the whole State. Both were dry. The congressional delegation, 
the legislature, the governor, and other State officials are dry as the 
Dead Sea shore, 

Then there is Ohio, not usually thought to be specially dry, con- 
sidering Cincinnati and its large German population. Both parties 
cling to the idea that wet candidates can be elected. This time the 
Democrats nominated Senator Pomerene, a wet, to run against a less 
man, Senator WILLIS, a dry. The dry candidate won. The Demo- 


They 


able 


crats, however, nominated a dry for governor, and he won. The 
Democratic candidate for lieutenant governor, also was a dry, and 
he won, Lower down the ticket the Democrats had nominated wets 


against dry Republicans ‘The Republicans won. From top to bottom 
of the ticket the voters picked out the drys and elected them while 
giving the wets the knife. 

There are a few States Hike Ohio in which the politicians still 
experiment with wet candidates. They sare learning fast, however, 
that it does not pay. Already there are some 35 States which nomi- 
nate only dry candidates. All the candidates, from Senator to coro- 
ner, are dry. The matter is settled. From the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, with the single exception of Louisiana, this is the case. 
Here is a single tier of 18 States that has closed the book on this 
issue. From Ohio west to the Pacific, with the exeeption of Wis- 
consin and Missouri, there is another solid block of 21 States in which 
prohibition has ceased to be an issue because no wet candidates ever 
appear. 

New York, Philadelphia, Baitimore, Boston, in their wetness, think 
of themselves as the voice of the Nation. It is doubtful if they could 
dominate this small area for there is Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Delaware, nonmcetropolitan New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and rural Maryland that are unequivocally dry. * 

The score for the United States as a whole stands thus: Dry 
States, 39; wets, 7; doubtful, 2. Hence, the election of a wet to the 
presidency is shown to be utterly impossible. Wet America is but a 
fringe on one corner of her raiment. But it is a very vocal fringe 
and therefore has attracted much attention. 


THE RELATION OF PROHIBITION TO LAW 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the national prohibition act represent the American 


policy of government in dealing with the beverage liquor 
traflic. Congress did not adopt this policy, but in response to 


a growing demand and sentiment submitted the question of 
constitutional prohibition to the States for adoption or rejec- 
tion. This was done December 17, 1917. In 1 year and 30 
days the legislatures of three-fourths of the States had ratified 
the amendment. Thereafter all the other States ratified it 
with the exception of Rhode Island and Connecticut, and one 
branch of the legislature in each of these States ratified. The 
total vote on ratification was 1,310 for 237 against in the 


State senates and 3,782 for and 1,035 against in the lower 


branches of the legislatures. 

For the first time in our history a Constitution proviso did 
not delegate to Congress sole power for its enforcement, but 
placed equal obligation on the States and Federal Government, 





The public does not appreciate, for example, the determined | 
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This duty of Congress to accept and discharge this responsibility 
is clear, both by the plain provisions of section 2 of the amend- 
ment and by court construction. Section 2 reads as follows: 


The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


The United States Supreme Court said: 


The second section means that power to take legislative measures 
to make the policy effective shall exist in Congress in respect of the 
territorial limits of the United States and at the same time the like 
power of the several States within their territorial limits shall not 
cease to exist. 


Section 1 of the amendment applied the prohibition to all the 
States and Territory of the Nation. It was a general and uni- 
form prohibition. The Supreme Court in its opinion on national 
— cases—Rhode Island v. Paline (253 U. 8S. 350)— 
said: 

In the first place, it is indisputable, as I have stated, that the first 
section imposed a general prohibition which it was the purpose to make 
universally and uniformly operative and efficacious. 


The second section of the amendment imposes upon Congress 
and the States the obligation to make this general prohibition 
effective. Chief Justice White, in his concurring opinion in the 
same case, has expressed the mind of the court on that point, 
saying: 

Mark the relation of the text [of this amendment] to this view, since 
the power which it gives to State and Nation is not to construct or 
perfect or cause the amendment to be completely operative, but, as 
already made completely operative, to enforce it. 


The purpose of the amendment was clear. 
courts have spoken concerning that purpose. 
Court of Kentucky said: 

The intent and purpose of the amendment was to make prohibition 
effective. , 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana said: 


The purpose, both of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, 
was and is the enforcement of prohibition. 


Repeatedly the 
The Supreme 


The Supreme Court of West Virginia held: 


It can net be denied but that the purpose of the eighteenth amend- 
ment was to secure practical prohibition. 


Other courts have held similar language. 

Congress has the duty of expressing that pvrpose in legisla- 
tion which shall make the amendment effective. So the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held in the national prohibi- 
tion cases, when it declared: 


The declaration in the prohibition amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution that “the Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation” does 
not enable Congress or the several States to defeat or thwart the pro- 
hibition, but only to enforce it by appropriate means, 


This duty Congress discharged in its adoption of the national 
prohibition act and other measures to enforce the amendment, 
It based the enforcement law upon the experience of the States 
which had experimented in various standards and types of law 
over a long period of years. It was clear that Congress could 
not legalize any liquors which were prohibited by the States. 
When national prohibition became effective, 33 States had 
State prohibitory laws, while much more territory was under 
local option laws. Of these States having State prohibition 
laws, 80 States prohibited liquor containing one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol by volume. In almost all the local-option stat- 
utes the standard was either one-half of 1 per cent or a more 
strict standard. These standards had been adopted as the re- 
sult of years of experience as necessary for the effective en- 
forcement of a prohibition law. Even where the question in- 
volved was license and not prohibition, by this standard the 


line was drawn between intoxicating and nonintoxicating 
beverages. 


The Congress had to decide whether it would accept the defi- 
nition of intoxicating liquor adopted with practical unanimity 
in 95 per cent of the territory of the Nation, in which 68 per 
cent of the people lived under prohibitory laws, or, devise 
a more liberal definition, as urged by the 5 per cent of the ter- 
ritory which was still wet. 

If Congress had adopted a more liberal definition than that 
in the laws of these dry States, enforcement of prohibition 
would have been embarrassed in the territory which was already 
prohibition, since those who were opposed to prohibition would 
act upon the theory that they were privileged to sell what Con- 
gress had not prohibited. If they did thus act, they would be 
violating a State law and be penalized if caught. The inevitable 
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confusion from the conflicting standards would encourage law- 
lessness. Consequently Congress did the practical and sensible 
thing in basing not only this section of the enforcement act but 
ether sections also on the experience of the States. That ex- 
perience was not slavishly nor exactly followed. The Federal 
law was not so strict in many of its provisions as most of the 
State laws. This was probably conceded out of deference to the 
wet States, who had no experience in the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. 

When the national prohibition law was framed, the suggestion 
was made as it has been since that the Federal law should not 
attempt to set up an arbitrary standard in its definition of in- 
toxicating liquor. While no persuasive argument was offered 
by the opponents of such a standard, there were many argu- 
ments in favor of its adoption. Among the principal ones was 
the fact that the purpose of the amendment was to impose a 
prohibition which should be “ universally and uniformly opera- 
tive and efficacious,” as the late Chief Justice White declared in 
his opinion on the national prohibition cases previously quoted. 

Unless some fixed standard of the alcoholic content of per- 
mitted liquors is set in the law, then the question whether such 
liquors are intoxicating in fact would have to be left to the 
court or jury to define. This might mean as many varying 
standards as there were jurors in a given case; or aS many 
standards for the Nation as there were judges or juries. The 
dealer or manufacturer would have no fixed standards for his 
own protection. His innocence or guilt would be known only 
after his beverages had been sold and consumed. This uncer- 
tainty would open the way to corruption, blackmail, and in- 
timidation of honest and conscientious men comparatively safe. 
Disagreement of a jury would be inevitable in countless cases. 
The presence on a jury of one foe of the law or one ultraliberal 
interpreter of the law would make conviction of lawbreakers 
practically impossible. 

Alcoholic liquors do not affect all people in the same degree. 
The intoxicating point for each individual depends upon his 
natural or acquired tolerance of alcohol, upon the quantity 
consumed, the age, temperament, and physical condition of the 
drinker. The only standard possible, if Congress had not set 
one authoritatively, would be the experiences of the judge or 
official. 

Congress thoroughly considered this matter and fixed the 
standard of alcohol in permitted beverages at half of 1 per 
cent, following the experience of most of the States and of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau in their dealings with the licensed 
liquor traffic. Concerning that action the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Rhode Island v. Palmer (2538 U. 8. 340, 64 L, Ed. 
947), said: 


In the second place, as the prohibition did not define intoxicating 
beverages which it prohibited, in the absence of anything to the con- 
trary, it clearly, from the very fact of its adoption, cast upon Congress 
the duty not only of defining the prohibited beverages but also of 
enacting such regulations and sanctions as were essential to make 
them operative when defined. 


It has also been considered in the case of Ruppert v. Caffey, 
and Justice Brandeis, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
said: 

And the Attorney General, calling attention specifically to the claim 
made in respect to the 2.75 per cent beer, had pointed out to Congress 
that definition of intoxicating liquor by fixed standards was essential 
to effective enforcement of the prohibition law. It is therefore clear 
both that Congress might reasonably have considered some legislative 
definition of intoxicating liquor to be essential to effective enforcement 
of prohibition and also that the definition provided by the Volstead Act 
was not an arbitrary one. 


In his note to that decision, Justice Brandeis quotes the 
Attorney General thus: 


Referring to the proposed definition, “I do not think the wisdom of 
such action on the part of Congress admits of doubt. It goes without 
saying, I think, that if a law merely prohibits intoxicating liquors and 
leaves to the jury in each case, from the evidence produced, to deter- 
mine whether the liquor in question is, in fact, intoxicating or not, its 
efficient and uniform administration will be impossible. The term 
‘intoxicating’ is too indefinite and uncertain to produce anything like 
uniform results in such trials. Of course, there are certain liquors -so 
generally known to be intoxicating that any court would take judicial 
notice of this fact. 3ut in the absence of a definition by Congress 
there will be innumerable beverages as to which the claim will be made 
that they do not contain enough alcohol to render them intoxicating. 
These contentions will produce endless confusion and uncertainty. 
These, I think, are substantially the reasons why Congress should itself 
provide a definition. 

“The importance of this matter has been very much emphasized by 
eur present efforts to enforce the war prohibition act. The claim is 
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being made that beer containing as much as 2% per cent of alcobo!l is 
not intoxicating. And if this must be made a question of fact to be 
decided by each jury, but little in the way of practical results can be 
expected. I am, however, most earnestly insisting that, in view of the 
rulings for many years by the Internal Revenue Department, Congress 
meant when it used the word ‘ beer’ a beverage of the class generally 
known as beer if it contained as much as one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol.” 


While I do not know the personal opinion of every Member of 
Congress, I believe that some Senators and some Representa- 
tives voted for the national prohibition act as a measure to 
enforce the Constitution who were not advocates of national 
prohibition on its merits. I do not see how any Member can 
oppose any reasonable legislation to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment when he has taken an oath of office which obligates 
each of us to support the Constitution without mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion. So Lincoln thought when, in bis 
debates with Douglas, he asked: 


What do you understand by supporting the Constitution of a State 
or of the United States? Is it not to give such constitutional helps 
to the rights established by that Constitution as may be practically 
needed? Can you, if you swear to support the Constitution and believe 
that the Constitution establishes a right, clear your oath without giving 
it support? Do you support the Constitution if, knowing or believing 
there is a right established under it which needs specific legislation, 
you withhold that legislation? Do you not violate and disregard your 
oath? I can conceive of nothing plainer in the world. There can be 
nothing in the words “support the Constitution” if you may run 
counter to it by refusing support to any right established under the 
Constitution. And what I say here will hold with still more force 
against the judge’s doctrine of “ unfriendly legislation © °* *.” 

Lastly I would ask, Is not Congress itself under the obligation to 
give legislative support to any right that is established under the 
United States Constitution? A Member of Congress swears to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and if he sees a right established 
by that Constitution which needs specific legislative protection, can he 
clear his oath without giving that protection? 


At Quincy, Ill., October 13, 1858, in this same series of de- 
bates, Lincoln said: 

If you withhoid that necessary legislation for the support of the Con- 
stitution and constitutional rights, do you not comm't perjury? I ask 
every sensible man if that is not so? That is undoubtedly just so, say 
what you please. 


These statements of Lincoln apply with equal force to-day in 
any State that refuses to maintain legislation to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment. 

We may have honest differences of opinion concerning the 
wisdom or unwisdom of some sections of the Constitution, but 
we clearly have a duty to provide the necessary legislation to 
enforce this Constitution. To repeal the national prohibition 
act, which provides the machinery by which officers can make 
the eighteenth amendment operative, is a species of nullifica- 
tion. To so amend the national prohibition act that it ceases 
to be operative or has its effectiveness diminished, nullifies the 
Constitution to that degree. The Constitution may be made as 
void by the repeal of enforcement laws as by an organized 
physical opposition. 

There are two legal methods of changing the Constitution. 
One is by Congress submitting to the States a proposed amend- 
ment for ratification or rejection. The other is by a convention 
called by Congress when two-thirds of the States request it, 
such a convention proposing amendments which would become 
effective only when ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

Defiance of the Constitution, refusal to obey it, counseling 
its violation, thwarting its enforcement, is indefensible, dan- 
gerous, and anarchistic. This characterization does not imply 
denial of the right of free speech to any opponent of portions 
of any existing Constitution, nor does it restrain proper indi- 
vidual liberty in agitating for alterations or the removal of 
such portions. It merely points out the only legal method by 
which the Constitution can be altered. It merely phrases 
differently Washington’s warning in his Farewell Address, * The 
Constitution, which at any time exists, till changed by an ex- 
plicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory on all.” The way is open, if the time ever comes when 
the citizens of this Nation desire to reverse their decision on 
constitutional prohibition, Congress will doubtless reflect that 
sentiment and resubmit the question. If Congress is not re- 
sponsive, then the legislatures of the States can force the issue 
by requesting a constitutional convention. 

There is no justification for the use of illegal or unauthorized 
means to escape constitutional obligations. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in both the House and the Senate as to 
whether we are approaching the time when this amendment 
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should be repealed or resubmitted. In considering that ques- | 
tion, there are many points we must consider, pertinent among 
which are the following: 

(1) Prohibition should be given as fair a chance to dem- 
onstrate its efficiency and wisdom as regulation had to reveal 
its failure and folly. A seven-year trial is not sufficient. Much 
of that period has been consumed in devising and revising the 
machinery necessary for the enforcement of a new national pol- 
icy. Much was spent in marking time, comparatively, while 
awaiting court decisions on important legal questions raised by 
opponents of the law. More time was needed for the adoption 
of necessary legislation to close up some of the meshes in the 
law which were so wide open that criminals easily slipped 
through them. Prohibition enforcement has not had full seven 
year's of test, short as that period would be. 

There are sections of this country where neither regulation 
nor prohibition were known before the adoption of the eight- 
eenth amendment. In such sections the growth of public senti- 
ment supporting the law is necessarily slow. Writing from 
Connecticut, a State which did not ratify the eighteenth amend- 
ment, Mr. Horace D. Taft, of the Taft School for Boys, Water- 
town, Conn., says: 


Through the change in public sentiment reasonable observance and 
enforcement of prohibition are coming in time. It certainly will take 
many years, and they will be years of great moral and political danger. 
We can not prevent the completion of the process, but we can shorten 
or lengthen this unhappy period as we do our duty or refuse to do it. 
There are two clear, logical answers to the question that comes to every 
citizen. One is, “I will obey the law and help enforce it.” The other 
is, “' Let the country go to the dogs; I am going to have my liquor.” 
Other answers, no matter how honestly used, are the result of clouded 
vision and twisted logic. 





jrief as the time has been, national prohibition has made 
greater progress than was made in a like period in the States 
which tried State prohibition. Through increasing control of 
warehouse liquor, permits for medicinal liquor, supervision of 
industrial alcohol, halting of rum smuggling, and so forth, for 
the Federal Government has steadily reduced the sources of 
supply for the illicit liquor trade. 

The observance of law has developed equally with its enforce- 
ment. The “ forbidden-fruit” fad soon passed. Instead of 
quoting some observers whose bias toward prohibition might 
be suspected, I would refer to a nationally known “ columnist,” | 
O. O. McIntyre, who recently wrote: 


to New York’s serious drinkers. Even 
Broadway is tapering off. It may be fear of bad liquor or a sudden 
moral wave. Whatever it is, the town is experiencing a spell of sobri- 
ety that is alarming bootleggers, the poor dears. 

The supply is on hand, but takers are skittish. 
no liquor are becoming common. 
not seen a drunk in three weeks. 
a half dozen a night. 

Within a short time I have encountered four men who drank steadily, 
an rather heavily, who have been on the water wagon for several 
months. 


Something is happening 


Dinner parties with 
A night-club proprietor reports he has | 
He had been accustomed to “airing” | 


‘ 

For a column of space this observer of New York life reports 
that he has seen the development of the spirit of law observance 
in the city and among the social group who had been most an- 
tagonistic to this law. 

(2) The opponents of prohibition haye not united on any sub- 
stitute. The proposals they have made run all the way from 2.75 | 
per cent beer to the Americanization of the Quebec plan, with the 
Government acting as bartender. Many of the plans suggested 
have been frankly nullification, Few of them have boldly made 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment the first step in their 
program. No intoxicating beverages can be legalized so long 
as that remains in the Constitution, But suppose the amend- 
ment is repealed, what system do the foes of prohibition suggest 
as a substitute? 

This Nation tried every method of dealing with the liquor 
traffic that has ever been suggested. From every alternative, | 
except prohibition, she returned to the licensed saloon as the 
least of the evils experienced. But to-day the foes of prohibi- | 
tion are unanimous in only one thing—that the saloon shall not | 
return. In spite of that insistence, the plans they have sug- | 
gested would all bring back the saloon in a far worse form than 
we have ever had it. Calling a saloon a “tavern” or an “inn” | 
does not alter its nature. It was the beer that made the beer | 
saloon and not the name. 

| 
| 
| 





Until the foes of the eighteenth amendment unite on some 
plan as a substitute for prohibition we bave nothing offered for 
our consideration. When such a plan is formulated, if it ever 
should be, then the Nation is entitled to sufficient time to study 
that plan and discover its advantages and disadvantages, : 
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| it to close on certain days Or at certain hours. 
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If the eighteenth amendment should be resubmitted and if 
it should be repealed, which I do not believe at all probable, 
what assurance is there that the minority will obey whatever 
new law takes its place? The lawlessness of the wet group hag 
been their most distinguishing characteristic. Corruption, 
theft, forgery, murder, a whole catalogue of crimes, has marked 
their course since the adoption of this law. There was nothing 
remarkably novel about this, it is true. As the courts have 
repeatedly declared, this traffic is a prolific source of crime. 
But when a nation is asked to alter its laws to oblige an ele- 
ment which vielates those laws conspicuously, it has the right 
to ask pledges of future good conduct. The bootlegger, moon- 
shiner, speak-easy, synthetic gin, split whisky, and the long list 
of present liquor offenses are the continuation of lawlessness 
under license. Now, that the Nation is stamping out these 
evils, what assurance is there, in the conduct of the wet group 
to-day, that these evils will not be restored to their preprohibi- 
tion magnitude if the eighteenth amendment is repealed? 

Prohibition’s success has been so often attested that it hardly 
seems worth while to repeat the arguments offered in its behalf 
by health, criminology, business, charity, the church, and so 
forth. Its foes emphasize its failures. Of course it has fail- 
ures. Nothing is perfect. Laws are not judged by 100 per cent 
observance or enforcement. 

But a law is successful if it minimizes the evil. There is an 
irreducible minimum of law violation which seems unavoidable. 
If the enforcement of any law approaches that, then that law 
is a success. By that standard, prohibition has been far more 
successful than many other laws. The bitterness of the cam- 
paign waged against it by its foes is an indication of its suc- 
cess. Its friends wish it was even more successful, but its foes 
appear enraged because it is so effective. 

It is the irony of success that in the past seven years so 
many have forgotten the pit from which the Nation was dug 
when the eighteenth amendment was ratified. It should be 
apparent to the most superficial thinker that something radi- 
cally bad must have stirred the Nation to cause the unprece- 
dented majorities so swiftly given the proposed prohibition 
amendment. The saloon was then sufficiently close to the peo- 
ple to arouse their disgust and horror. Its finished product 
was seen on the street, in public places, in public conveyances, 
in prisoners’ dock, the hospital, insane asylum, and almshouse. 
Sverybody knew the terrible evils of the licensed liquor traffic. 
Even “the trade,” so called, apologized for its offensiveness, 
warned its own membership against lawless conduct, and con- 
fessed that it existed only on sufferance, 

Saloons grouped on the main streets of towns and cities or 
occupying strategic positions on country crossroads sold adul- 
terated liquors to those under age as well as to adults, to 
drunkards as well as to the nearly sober, and created a neigh- 
borhood of vice and crime. The gambling room and the brothel 


| were closely connected with the saloon, often occupying the 


same building and frequently operated by the same persons. 
Behind the saloon was the brewery, which either owned or con- 
trolled it in most cases. Vice and crime commissions branded 
the liquor traffic as the cause of more social evils than any 
other factor in society. 

The licensed saloon generally ignored the law which ordered 
Its half brother, 
the speak-easy or blind tiger, existed by the side of the licensed 
bar. Revenue reports show that in many license cities the 
speak-easies having only Federal retail liquor licenses were half 
as numerous as the saloons with the required local license also. 


| No one can accurately estimate the number of such places that 


had neither Federal nor local license. 

Prohibition has not abolished all these evils) But even at 
its worst it has proven itself infinitely superior to any other 
method of dealing with the liquor business. It has made a 
drunken man an unusual and novel sight where once he was 
a commonplace. It has reduced drunkenness and allied offenses 
to an amazingly low figure. It has cut crime and juvenile 
delinquency. It has been the principal cause in the vanishing 
of the brothel. It has emptied nearly all the delirium tremens 
wards and drink cures in the country. It has changed the 
slums that surround the saloon into respectable districts. It 
has enabled the Salvation Army and other charitable organiza- 
tions to spend upon constructive work the money once required 
to care for drunkards and their families. 

The economic gains resulting from prohibition are well at- 
tested. Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, estimates that prohibition 
added $6,000,000,000 a year to the national income. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, has said publicly that prohi- 
bition put dollars and cents into the pockets of every person in 
America. The reports of our savings banks, insurance com- 


panies, building and loan associations, automobile makers, and 
our whole retail trade testify to the widespread and general 
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distribution of this new prosperity which is made possible by 
prohibition. A tippling nation, like a tippling individual, is 
never sO prosperous or happy as a sober one. 

The health of the Nation has equally registered these benefits 
of prohibition. We have made the remarkable saving of over a 
million lives in the past seven years through the reduction of 
the death rate that accompanied the ban on intoxicants, which 
lowered the people’s resistive powers. 

These benefits of prohibition have resulted in a period when 
the foes of this policy were encouraging its violation and doing 
all within their power to prevent its full enforcement. They 
occurred in spite of the handicaps placed on enforcement by its 
foes. When those handicaps are removed and when prohibition 
is more free to do its work these gains will be multiplied. 
But under the worst conditions yet found, prohibition has 
proven itself far better than the best conditions under any 
form of license or regulation that has been tried. 

There is just one duty in this matter faced by the Nation 
to-day. The eighteenth amendment is in the Constitution. So 
long as it is there it must be enforced. The fact that there is 
an organized resistance to that enforcement is merely one more 
argument in favor of enforcement. Nations do not surrender 
to lawless minorities. Those who oppose laws have the right 
to agitate and organize for their repeal. They do not have any 
right to counsel their violation. Neither do they have any 
right, moral or legal, to even suggest that the Constitution be 
ignored or nullified. 

The fact that it will be difficult to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment does not justify the nullificationists. It does not 
take any more votes to repeal the amendment than it required 
to insert it in the Constitution. That amendment was ratified 
by the vote of both branches of the legislatures of 46 States 
and by one branch in each of the other 2 States. The opposi- 
tion will not need that many votes to remove the amendment. 
Let them carry the two branches of the legislatures in any 36 
States and the amendment is doomed. 

The whole trouble with the foes of prohibition is that they 
do not have the votes and can not get them. Their proposals, 
strategy, and arguments all reveal their numerical and politi- 
cal weakness. They are hopelessly in the minority. 

If a minority can compel the majority of the people in any 
republic or democracy to wink at lawlessness or to bow to nulli- 
fication of that nation’s fundamental law, then another story 
of national downfall must be written. This land is doomed 
when outlaws or lawbreakers can dictate to legislators or can 
blue pencil the laws which punish them. But that day will 
never come unless the friends of constitutional government for- 
get that vigilance which has made and kept us free. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CUBA—ITS SILVER ANNIVERSARY AND 

FUTURE 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, | introduced the following con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 59), which is as follows: 

Whereas on the 20th of May, 1927, 25 years will have elapsed since 
the inauguration of the Republic of Cuba ; 

Whereas the great progress made by the Republic of Cuba in its 
initial quarter century of independence is such as to justify pardonable 
pride on the part of the United States of America in happily having 
been privileged to have rendered her share of assistance toward making 
this condition possible ; 

Whereas the past is an assurance of the future and may confidently 
be accepted as signifying that the Republic of Cuba should and will 
endure to the attainment of a still greater degree of prosperity and of 
further triumphs in the ideal realms of liberty, right, and justice: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States of America con- 
gratulate the Government and the people of Cuba in their just assump- 
tion of the powers, duties, and responsibilities of self-government, based 
upon the free consent of the governed and the progress attained under 
such Republic during the last 25 years, and extend their most cordial 
good wishes for the future prosperity and happiness of the Cuban 
Republic. 


ITs 


Twenty-five years ago, on May 20, a republic was born out of 
what had been chaos. 

The United States had waged war that that republic might 
be.» 

When it was seen that all was well, “ Take this gift of inde- 
pendence,” said the United States to Cuba, “and guard it as 
a free people should.” 

The world looked on and marveled. A prize like the Pearl 
of the Antilles! Won with blood and then given liberty! There 
had been nothing like it in the history of the nations before. 

It does not seem as if that happened a quarter of a century 
ago; but it did, on the 20th of May, 1902. 

The history of Cuba was one of turbulence throughout much 
of the period of Spanish rule from the early eighteenth century. 
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From time to time so-called reforms were instituted, but they 
were not so much for use as for show. 

The finai break had long been inevitable. 
ment in Cuba was out of joint with the times. 

There were anti-Spanish riots in 1717. There was an anti- 
Spanish rising in 1824. There was filibustering in the fifties. 
There was a dreadful 10 years’ war from 1868 to 1878. 

Revolutionary societies were perennially busy. Conspiracies 
were always rife. 

At last came the great rebellion, beginning in 1895. 

From an early day the people of the United States had shown 
a friendly interest in the Cubans in their troubles with Spain. 

The advisability of the island’s annexation by America was 
discussed in 1825 under President John Quincy Adams. There 
was a similar popular movement during the Mexican War. 
President Polk suggested purchase in 1848. 

In 1854 the American diplomatic representatives in England, 
France, and Spain signed the “Ostend manifesto,” declaring 
that the possession of Cuba by a foreign power was a menace 
to the peace of the United States and proposing a $260,000,000 
American offer for it, or its acquisition by force. 

President Grant repeatedly tendered America’s good offices 
during the 10 years’ war of 1868-1878. He warned that only in- 
dependence and emancipation could settle the Cuban question 
and that American intervention in the struggle might be 
necessary. 

As the rebellion of 1895 proceeded American sympathy with 
the insurrectos waxed steadily keener. Congress again ten- 
dered the good offices of the United States, through President 
Cleveland, and in 1896 both the Republican and Democratic 
platforms called for action by the Washington Government to 
end the horrors of the war. 

On the night of February 15, 1898, the U. S. battleship Waine 
was blown up in Habana Harbor and 266 of her personnel lost 
their lives. 

In April Spain offered to suspend hostilities preliminary to 
peace negotiations, with $600,000 to feed the Cubans, who were 
starving in concentration camps, but the rebels refused. 

On April 11 President McKinley asked congressional authority 
to end the war. On April 19 Congress called on Spain to. quit 
the island and empowered the President to employ the United 
States military and naval forces to that end; and on April 
23 the Chief Executive asked for 125,000 volunteers, subse- 
quently increased to 200,000, plus the Regular Army, 60,000 
strong. 

April 30 Congress voted that a state of war had existed for 
nine days. 

Thenceforward it was a short war. 

Hostilities ended in August, a treaty of peace was signed be- 
tween the United States and Spain in December, ratification 
followed early in 1898, and on January 1, 1899, Maj. Gen, John 
R. Brooke, of the United States Army, took up his duties as 
first American Military Governor of Cuba. 

He found a prostrate country. 

A few of the larger cities remained, but otherwise the island 
was in an utter state of devastation from end to end. 

A conservative estimate placed the decrease in population at 
12 per cent and the destruction of wesalih at two-thirds. 

From January 1, 1899, to May 20, 1902, was the period of 
organization and reconstruction under General Brooke and his 
successor, Gen. Leonard Wood. 

Their essential task was the establishment of ‘a stable gov- 
ernment, capable of maintaining order and observing inter- 
national obligations,” but the development of agriculture and 
commerce, the upbuilding of schools, the improvement of high- 
ways, and the extension of the postal and telegraph systems 
went on strenuously while the creation of a republican form of 
government progressed. 

So effective were these efforts that May 20, 1902, when Gen 
eral Wood turned over the reins of government to Dr. Thomas 
Estrada Palma, first duly elected President of Cuba, witnessed 
an already prosperous island, in striking contrast to conditions 
of but little more than two short years previously. 

My resolution follows the introduction in the senate 
Habana of a bill designating the 12 months from May 
1927, which rounds out the first quarter century of Cuban free 
dom, to May 20, 1928, as “a year of commemoration of the 
Republic.” 

The lapse of 25 years since the Republic was established 
means, as this bill points out, that all the younger generation 
of Cubans— 


Spanish govern- 


at 


2 


has been born under the protection of republican laws and 
the beneficent influence of the principles of democracy and of iib 
rightly and amply applied. 


has felt 
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‘The struggles of the Cuban people for liberty have had their most 
evident justification in the endurance of their Republic, in the faithful 
application of its institutions, and in the progress attained by their 
country under the guardianship of their own flag. The sacrifice of 
their martyrs and the blood of their heroes have likewise received their 
expected recompense in the establishment of the nation upon a solid 
basis 

The progress attained in ail lines, particularly in economic and 
political matters, justifies Cuba in looking back with satisfaction upon 
these 25 years and in declaring that the generations which have gov- 
erned or have influenced the consolidation of the Republic and the 
moral formation of the nation have deserved well of the people of Cuba. 

In the life of an individual, as in that of a nation, a quarter of a 
century represents a period of time which generally ts commemorated 
with satisfaction. 

The past is an assurance of the future and signifies that the Cuban 
Republic, free and democratic’in internal matters and absolutely sov- 
ereign in its foreign affairs, should and will live eternally, through the 
constant and decisive civic efforts of those who, in successive genera- 
tions, follow one another in their land of glory and enchantment, 
maintaining and applying all the principles of progress and civilization. 

The conscience of the people of Cuba in recalling the past does not 
content itself with contemplating the success obtained, but takes in- 
spiration from it to aspire to greater triumphs in the ideal realms of 
right and justice. 

* > - . * * ° 


General Wood’s great triumph was in sanitation, including 
the stamping out of yellow fever, the scourge of the island in 
Spanish days, 

From a mortality rate of about 26 per 1,000 under Spanish 
rule, General Wood had brought the percentage down to 14.5 per 
1,000 in 1902, a record which the Cuban authorities had improved 
to 12.98 per 1,000 in 1925-26, making the island one of the 
healthiest spots in the world, where once it was among the 
unhealthiest. 

General Wood also furnished Cuba with the basic idea for a 
law to permit the breaking up of the great landed estates held 
under old Spanish grants, but by such a multiplicity of owners 
and under conditions of so much confusion that valid transfers 
of title were practically impossible, greatly retarding de- 
velopment. 

General Wood's tenure in office, to be sure, was too brief 
to permit the working out of a new system which materially 
improved the situation, but subsequent elaboration of the leg- 
islation he initiated has so much clarified matters that earlier 
difficulties in the way of establishing land ownership have 
been fully removed, to the great encouragement of agricul- 
tural expansion and enterprise. For the realization of General 
Wood's intended reform the credit goes to more reeent Cuban 
Governments, but the first step was his. 

How completely the Cuban people’s confidence in the genuine- 
ness of America’s friendliness had been won was demonstrated 
by their readiness on all sides to accept the good offices of the 
United States in settling the one and only difference of opinion 
among themselves which seriously threatened the island’s 
peace in the first decade of the nineteen hundreds. 

Cuba had been so long in a state of guerilla warfare that it 
wus not surprising a class existed in which the habit of insur- 
rection was too strong to be quickly thrown off. 

Toward the end of 1906 irregular armed forces began to 
take the field in opposition to President Palma’s government. 
The rural guard was small and scattered. Militia proved diffi- 
cult to organize. The President, discouraged, announced his 
determination to resign, and called on Washington, as. by 
treaty bound, to lend aid in— 
the maintenance of a government capable of protecting life, property, 
and individual liberty. 


The State Department did all in its power to persuade Prest- 
dent Palma to remain in office, and rushed to Habana a peace 
commission consisting of Secretary of War Taft and Assistant 
Secretary of State Bacon, 

Appeals to President Palma were in vain. He resigned, with 
his Vice President and Cabinet, and Cuba was left without a 
government. 

Secretary Taft, perforce, proclaimed one provisionally, with 
himself as provisioned governor. It would— 
be maintained only long enough— 

He promised— 


to restore order and peace and public confidence, and then to hold 
such elections as may be necessary to determine those persons upon 
whom the permanent Government of the Republic should be devolved. 


Again the world looked on cynically, with the thought, “ This 
is the end, so far as the Republic of Cuba is concerned.” 
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The Cuban public’s general satisfaction, however, was soon 
shown by the fact that, though the Palma government and 
the insurgents had had thousands of men under arms, Secre- 
tary Taft’s simple decree was sufficient to establish the provi- 
sional régime without a protest. 

The only American force landed was a small squad of 
marines to act as a treasury guard. 

Secretary Taft was soon succeeded as provisional governor 
by Charles E: Magoon. A new and more satisfactory electoral 
law was framed. A vigorous but orderly political campaign and 
a perfectly peaceful election ensued. On January 28, 1909, 
Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez was inaugurated as Cuba’s second 
President. 

With the best of good will on both sides the United States 
was out of the Cuban Republic again. 

Such intervention, however well meant, by a powerful state 
in the internal affairs of a lesser neighbor would be impossible 
even to-day anywhere else on earth without arousing the bitter- 
est resentment on the part of the weaker country. 

Absolute trust by Cuba in the honesty and disinterestedness 
of the United States not only made it possible between these 
two, however, but welcome to the Cubans, 

Gen, Enoch H. Crowder later, in 1919, assisted them in effect- 
ing various election reforms, subsequently helped to straighten 
out a tangle in 1921 over Cuba’s choice of a President, attended 
the inauguration of Dr. Alfredo Zayas as Chief Executive in 
the same year, lent his advice to the Congress in effecting im- 
portant governmental economies in 1922, and is now the much- 
liked United States ambasador in Habana. 

Even small disagreements between the two Republics have 
been few and far between, and none ever has reached the point 
of the slightest ill feeling. 

Prolonged delay by the United States Senate to ratify the 
Hay-Quesada treaty of 1904, confirming Cuba in her title to 
the Isle of Pines, might have developed into a sore subject with 
any people less certain than the Cubans of ultimate fair treat- 
ment from America. 

But the Cubans waited, and in the end their patience was 
rewarded. In 1925, 21 years after iis execution, the treaty 
was ratified, recognizing Cuba’s sovereignty over the island, 
with due assurances given of coaling and naval stations there 
for America’s purposes and full protection of the rights of the 
700 American residents. 

Cuba’s Government was modeled almost exactly after that of 
the United States. As a free people the Cubans have accom- 
plished what would seem like the impossible were figures lack- 
ing to prove it. 

In proportion to the size of their country, the Cubans found 
themselves, at the end of their last war with Spain, in the 
midst of a ruin compared with which Europe, at the close of 


the world conflict, had nothing relatively to complain of. The 
wreck was almost complete. 
Europe at least went into war with vast resources. Though 


she lost enormously, she had much to draw on. She was not 
bankrupt from the very beginning. Much of her wealth re- 
mained intact at the end. 

Cuba, after centuries of Spanish misrule, was in deplorable 
condition from the very outset. Every foot of the island was 
swept by the enemy. Everything that could be destroyed was 
destroyed. The people were not simply on a starvation diet; 
they starved to death literally. The record of a 12 per cent 
reduction in population in a few years speaks for itself, as 
does the record of 60 per cent destruction of the island’s wealth. 

Cuba’s little war—little as great nations reckon war but a 
titanic struggle for Cuba—is about two and a half times as far 
behind her as Europe’s war is behind Europe. 

Comparatively speaking, wHere is Europe to-day and what 
are her prospects for the future; where is Cuba and what are 
her prospects? 

Europe is still staggering from the effects of her prodigious 
effort. It must be some generations before she even recovers, 
to say nothing of resuming her progress. 

Cuba, in two and a half times the same period—a longer 
time, but not so much longer, counting in years—looks back 
upon what was, for her, a still more desperate effort, a war to 
the last man, as only a memory. 

Cuba had much more than recovered in the time Europe has 
had to recover. Since then she has been forging ahead at a 


rate equaled by no other Latin-American Republic. 

She was already rapidly gaining ground during the two-year 
organization period of American administration of the island, 
but she counts her resources to-day in figures double and treble 
those of May 20, 1902, the anniversary of which she is soon to 
celebrate in honor of ber completion of a quarter century of 
independence, 
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To calculate Cuba's progress from 1899 would mean little. 
Colloquially speaking, she started in that year from “ scratch.” 
Whatever she gained would have been 100 per cent. 

But from a comparison between 1902, the island’s independ- 
ence year, and the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, for which fig- 
ures are now available, much may be learned. 

Not least among the influences which have made for the Re- 
public’s development has been the improvement in sanitary 
conditions already referred to, by which the death rate per 
1,000 was reduced from 26 under Spanish rule to 14.5 in 1902 
and 12.98 in 1925-26. 

Like Panama, where it is agreed the transoceanic canal never 
could have been finished but for the stamping out of tropical 
disease, Cuba, though, perhaps, in lesser degree, was kept back 
by the ravages of fever. It was a dangerous place to visit. 
Prospective investors knew nothing of its opportunities, for they 
gave it a wide berth. Its tourist trade, now one of its great 
sources of revenue, practically did not exist. 

In 1903—figures for 1902 are unavailable—41,818 passengers 
entered the country ; in 1924 their number was 159,842. 

This does not include immigration, which, amounting to 
18,054 in 1908, had reached 46,004 in 1925-26. 

Habana’s population increased from 264,731 in 1902 to 402,- 
135 in 1926; the entire island’s from 1,751,366 in 1902 to 3,365,- 
940 in 1926. Counting the urban districts surrounding Habana, 
the capital’s population can be estimated at more than 500,000. 
It has been a healthy, steady growth, with none of the char- 
acteristics of a boom. 

Exports were $64,330,000 in 1962; in 1925, $353,984,156. 
ports, $60,584,000 in 1902; in 1925, $297,324,447. 

Exports to the United States alone, which were $62,758,000 
in 1902-3, were $264,200,470 in 1925. Imports from America, 
$25,714,000 in 1902, were $187,223,844 in 1925. 

With better prices for sugar, upom the market for which 
Cuba’s purchasing power almost entirely depends, the island 
of to-day would show an even larger foreign trade than these 
figures indicate. Indeed, it already has shown a larger one. 
Due to the low sugar level there wus a slight falling off in 
1925. 

Exports and imports in 1923 were, respectively, $421,075,000 
and $268,850. 

From the United States Cuba imported goods to the valug 
of $29,451,000 in 1903-4, or 58.02 per cent of the island’s total 
imports for that period. In the three-year period 1923-1925 
the annual value of imports from America was $189,214,700, a 
volume in excess of six times more than in 1903-4, repre- 
senting 66.8 per cent of Cuba’s total imports. 

Sugar production on the island has almost quintupled in the 
25 years preceding the Republic’s silver jubilee, having in- 
c 


Im- 


reased from 1,003,873 long tons in 1902-3 to 4,875,540 in 
1925-26. 
As a result, good authorities say, of conditions brought 


about in the United States by the war and the growing de 


mand, attributed to the automobile and the growing popu- | 


larity in America for an outdoor life, for shorter smokes, 
Cuban cigar production has declined strikingly from 401,861,000 
in 1904 to 397,205,155 in 1925. The tobacco crop, however, 
shows an increase from 55,508,250 pounds in 1902 to 63,000,000 
in 1926, the falling off in cigar production having been to some 
extent offset by larger exports of leaf tobacco. 

With Cuba’s commercial development there has been a cor- 
responding development of shipping facilities and public utili- 
ties of all kinds. : 

In 1902, 3,840 vessels of a total of 7,846,671 tons visited 
Cuba from foreign ports. In 1924 the number of vessels was 
7,676, representing -24,192,161 tons, 

There were 2,604 kilometers, or about 1,735 miles, of public 
railroads on the island in 1905; in 1926 there were 5,000 kilo- 
meters, or approximately 3,330 miles. 

Where there were 610 kilometers of public roads or highways 


in 1906, there were 2,667 kilometers in 1926, or an increase | 


from about 400 to approximately 1,750 miles. 

The number of post offices increased from 306 in 1902 to 468 
in 1924-25, with the enormous increase in postal revenues from 
$376,216 in 1902 to $3,000,000 in 1926. 

As recently as 1918 there were only 27,331 telephones on the 
island. In 1926 there were 63,868. 

Governmental expenditures and the public debt have in- 
creased, as might be expected from the country’s expansion 


along all lines, but in nothing like proportion to the increase | 


in national revenues. 

On June 3, 1915, foreign bonds were outstanding to the 
amount of $61,500,000 and internal bonds to the amount of 
$14,507,600, or a total of $76,007,600. On September 30, 1926, 
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foreign bonds amounted to $81,551,100 and internal bends to 
$11,215,200, or a total of $92,766,300. 

The national government’s budget for 1904-5 amounted to 
$17,915,013, which the provincial and municipal governments 
brought up to a total of $23,926,415. For 1926-27 the national 
budget’s amount was $86,205,494, plus provincial and municipal 
figures to a total, including all three, of $106,886,221. 

As compared with this the national government’s revenues 
of $22,508,397 in 1903-4 had been augmented to $86,500,000 in 
1925-26, exclusive of revenues from special taxes for public 
works, 

Customs duties collected, amounting to $14,698 
had reached $44,600,000 in 1925-26. 

Cuba's commercial development has been strongly influenced 
by America. 

The country is essentially agricultural, and actual crop pro- 
duction is largely in Cuban hands; but the business of market- 
ing these products, the bulk of them in the United States, has 
become to a great extent an American function. The fact, for 
example, that three-quarters of Cuba’s premier crop—sugar— 
is sold in America through the intermediation of American capi- 
tal is significant of these transactions’ importance. 

American investments have been pouring into the Republic 
in increasing volume ever since its establishment. 

In 1902 American business houses on the island were the 
merest handful. To-day only a partial list of them covers five 
pages of fine print in the literature of the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Cuba. 


The English have important railroad interests, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada, earlier in the field than American banks, still 
retains its preeminence in insular finances, though American 
financial houses are rapidly coming to the front in this latter 
respect with the expansion of United States trade throughout 
the country and growing familiarity with its people. 

Americans, in short, lead all other foreign nationalities in 
Cuba as investors and traders with the exception of the Span- 
ish, who are so far intermixed with the Cubans themselves that 
it is difficult to draw a distinction. 

Culturaliy, by long heritage, Cuba is European rather than 
American and Latin rather than Anglo-Saxon. 

Nevertheless, the large number of voung Cubans who have 
come to the United States to complete their education have 
been a modifying influence, especially in a political sense. 

The well-informed Cuban, in other words, is far better ae- 
quainted with American institutions and conditions than is the 
well-informed American with those in Cuba. 

The former knows, in effect, as much as any American of 
parties, primaries, elections, congressional debates, administra- 
tion policies, and public men in the United States. The same 
can not be said of the American's familiarity with Cuba. 

At the end of the war of independence Cuban education 
naturally was at a low ebb. 

In 1902-3, following two vears of reorganization under 
American auspices, there were 1,759 public-school houses in the 
Republic, with 3,673 teachers and 219,544 pupils registered in 
the primary grades. Of private schools there were scarcely any. 

In 1925-26 there were approximately 500 private schools, 
1,600 teachers, and 35.000 pupils. Public-school houses num- 
bered 3,664, with 7,205 teachers and an enrollment of 433,200 
primary-grade pupils. Figures for the current fiscal year, 
1926-27, are unavailable, but it is estimated that the number 
of pupils registered in the primary public schools has increased 
by about 30,000, bringing the total enrollment of public and 
private school pupils up to nearly 500,000. 

No exact literacy percentage has been compiled later than 
1907, when 56.6 per cent of the Cuban population above 10 
years of age were at least able to read. This was as compared 
with only 36 per cent in 1899, when General Brooke took up 


oe 


.232 in 1902, 


the work of organization at the beginning of the period of 
American military control of the island. 

It can not induce serious error— 

Says an official report on the subject— 
to assume that all children attending school are able to read. 

And an estimate based on the increase in the number of 
pupils in proportion to the population would give Cuba a 


literacy rate in elementary education equal, at the lowest, to 
some States in America. 

Cubans of vision look forward to a future for their country 
as perhaps the richest of the world’s smaller states. 

It has, to begin with, accommodations for a large increase 
in its present population of 3,365,940. 

About 730 miles long and from 22 to 160 miles wide, it covers 
an area of 41,634 square miles, not including the Isle of Pines 
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and its numerous adjacent keys, which bring the total up to 
44,164 square miles. 

It is larger than Portugal, which supports 5,628,610 inhabit- 
ants: larger than Holland, which supports 7,212,739; and larger 
than Belgium, which supports 7,465,782. 

it is only a trifle smaller than Pennsylvania, which supports 
8.720.017. 

it has a little of mountain country and a very little of 
jungle, but otherwise, agriculturg}y, it is the richest spot of 
its size on earth. 

In the east the coconut thrives best. In the center is the 
sugar region par excellence. In the west tobacco is the great 
crop. Coffee has been developed to a point where it will soon 
be available for export. Fruit is tropically abundant. The 
mountains are thickly afforested with rare hardwoods, 

The island is an Eden for cattle. In 1902 its herds num- 
hered a little short of 1,000,000 head. Government figures of 
ig put them at 2,579,492. Swine multiply so rapidly that 
the herdsman finds it difficult to keep his count up to date. 

Cubans can not spare their land for livestock, however. 
vields too much in more profitable crops. 

Offshore are vastly rich fisheries. Cuban sponges are the 
best in the world. 

Without coal or oil and only a little iron the Republic does 
not promise much industrially, though it is conveniently situ- 
ated to receive suplies of petroleum cheaply from Tampico, 
were it not for an import tax which, unwisely, as many Cubans 
think. the Habana Congress has imposed on this form of fuel 
from abroad, 

It is, however, principally upon agriculture as a source of 
supply of the raw products of its soil and upon its unique geo- 
graphical position at the crossroads of most of the shipping 
lines of the world that far-seeing Cubans depend to build up 
the national wealth beyond the wildest dreams of those who 
witnessed their country’s start as an independent Republic. 

A glance at a map reveals the island’s advantages as an 
international point of exchange and base of commercial deposit. 

It is, or can be made, a way station for all shipping up and 
down the North and South American east coast as well as for 
shipping from the Atlantic coast of the United States by way 
of the Panama Canal up and down the South American west 
coast. It is equally a way station for Panama shipping between 
United States ports on the Atlantic and Pacific. It is on the 
main line by way of the canal between Europe and the Orient. 

From Melbourne and Christchurch, from Vladivostok and 
Yokohama and Honolulu, from Seattle and Valparaiso, from 
Boston and New York, from the River Plate and Rio de Janeiro, 
from all Scandinavian ports and Hamburg and London, and 
from Capetown lines of ocean transport converge like the spokes 
of a wheel upen the hub—Cuba. 

How is Cuba adapted to accommodate this traffic? 

The island has a coast line of about 2,500 miles. 

This line is indented everywhere with magnificent harbors. 
It has more of them than all the rest of the Latin American 
maritime countries combined. 

Many of these harbors are very large—adequate, some of 
them, to provide room for the American, the British, and the 
Japanese navies to lie at anchor within their protection without 
crowding. 

Yet their entrances are almost uniformly narrow—just a 
strait opening at one end upon the open sea and at the other 
upon a great land-locked lake of quiet water. 

They are deep harbors. In few of them has the dip of a 
dredge been necessary to enable great ocean-going craft to 
steam directly up te their piers, with ample room under their 
keels for safety, 

In addition to these bottle-necked havens of refuge from the 
outside billows, Cuba is surrounded by more than 1,000 keys, 
which serve as natural breakwaters. 

The island is long and narrow. From none of its ports is 
the haul by rail more than 50 or 60 miles to the farthest point 
inland. 

An agricultural country which, acre for acre, has no equal! 
A world trading center of incalculable possibilities! A veritable 
garden spot, visited by 200,000 tourists annually and ever grow- 
ing in popularity! Guarded from all danger from within and 
without by the powerful, disinterested friendship of the United 
States! A prosperous and increasing people! An enlightened, 
able Government! 

Cuba has more than reason for pride in her accomplish- 
ments in the last 25 years as she celebrates her silver jubilee; 
but, unless all signs fail, it is as nothing to the pride with 
whieh she will be entitled to look back when she celebrates 
the golden anniversary of her independence. 


It 
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The Cuban people have made an auspicious start upon the 
second quarter century of their country’s freedom. 

Under the capable and enlightened Presidency of Dr. Gerardo 
Machado, their present chief executive ; with a Congress devoted 
to the upbuilding of the Republic, both at home and abroad; 
with a broad program of construction well under way, includ- 
ing a magnificent capitol, modeled much after the historic edi- 
fice in Washington, which our own country knows so well: 
represented in the foreign field by diplomats of the type of Dr. 
Orestes Ferrara, their distinguished ambassador in the United 
States, the people of Cuba will go far. 

In no respect has President Machado done his countrymen a 
more notable service than in his admirable choice of their pres- 
ent representative in Washington. 

Eminent alike as a student and man of affairs; broad and far- 
seeing in his grasp of international problems, economic and 
political; keen to discern the community of interests between 
his own land and its nearest neighbor and closest friend, to 
whose capital he is accredited ; tactful, sympathetic, and under- 
standing; widely traveled, a linguist, a Pan American of the 
ideal type, a happier selection than Doctor Ferrara as enyoy 
to this country could not possibly have been made. 

The United States looks forward to celebrating her sister 
Republic’s golden anniversary with her in 1952 with the same 
friendly enthusiasm as that with which she joins in celebra- 
tion of her silver jubilee to-day. 


HOSPITALIZATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 17157) to authorize an appropriation 
to provide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facili- 
ties for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans act, 1924, as amended, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide sufficient hospital and 
out-patient dispensary facilities to care for the increasing load of 
mentally afflicted World War veterans and to enable the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to care for its beneficiaries in Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals rather than in contract temporary facilities and other institu- 
tions, the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the 
approval of the President, is hereby authorized to provide additional 
hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to 
hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
by purehase, replacement, and remodeling, or extension of existing 
plants, and by construction on sites now owned by the Government or 
on sites to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise, 
such hospitals and out-patient dispensary facilities, to include the 
necessary buildings and auxiliary structures, mechanical equipment. 
approach work, roads, and trackage facilities leading thereto; vehicles, 
livestock, furniture, equipment, and accessories, and also to provide 
accommodations for officers, nurses, and attending personnel; and also 
to provide proper and suitable recreational centers, and the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to accept gifts or 
donations for any of the purposes named herein. Such hospital plants 
to be constructed shall be of fireproof construction, and existing plants 
purchased shall be remodeled to be fireproof, and the location and nature 
thereof, whether for the treatment of tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric, or 
general medical and surgical cases, shall be in the discretion of the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the approval 
of the President: Provided, however, That the director, with the ap- 
proyal of the President, may utilize such suitable buildings, structures, 
and grounds, now owned by the United States, as may be available 
for the purposes aforesaid, and the President is hereby authorized by 
Executive order to transfer any such buildings, structures, and grounds 
to the control and jurisdiction of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
upon the request of the director thereof. 

Sec, 2. The construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or the 
replacement, extension, alteration, remodeling, or repair of ali hos- 
pitals or dispensaries heretofore or hereafter constructed shall be done 
in such manner as the President may determine, and he is authorized 
to require the architectural, engineering, constructing, or other forces 
of any of the departments of the Government to do or assist in such 
work, and to employ individuals and agencies not now connected with 
the Government, if in his opinion desirable, at such compensation as he 
may consider reasonable. 

Sec, 3. For carrying into effect the preceding paragraphs relating to 
additional hospitals and out-patients dispensary facilities there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any nroney in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $11,000,000, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended. That not to exceed 
3 per cent of this sum shall be available for the employment in the 
District of Columbia and in the field of necessary technical and clerical 
assistants at the customary rates of compensation, exclusively to aid in 
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the preparation of the plans and specifications for the projects authorized 
herein and for the supervision of the execution thereof, and for travel- 
ing expenses, field-office equipment, and supplies in connection therewith. 

Sec. 4. Section 10, paragraph (4) of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“In the event Government hospital facilities are insufficient or inade- 
quate the director may contract with State, municipal, or, in exceptional 
cases, with private hospitals for such medical, surgical, and hospital 
services and supplies as may be required, and such contracts may be 
made for a period of not exceeding three years and may be for the use 
of a ward or other hospital unit or on such other basis as may be in the 
best interest of the beneficiaries under this act: Provided, That the 
director is hereby authorized and directed to continue to hospitalizé in 
contract hospitals or cottages operated as hospital centers, for such 
time as hospital treatment may be required, but not to exceed three 
years from the date of passage of this act, all veterans suffering from 
tuberculosis who are now hospitalized and who may request that such 
hospitalization be continued.” 

Sec. 5. Section 4 of an act to authorize an appropriation to pro- 
vide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for per- 
sons entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 
approved March 3, 1925, is hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
titled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina 
to 20 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, with the passage of the years the 
needs and the probabilities in the matter of hospitalization of 
veterans of the World War begin to become more clear. The 
Veterans’ Bureau is now operating 51 hospitals, and has at 
its command 28 other Government-owned hospitals, making a 
total of 79, which are grouped in general into three classes. 
The first is that devoted to the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
here, for reasons tragic and pathetic in the extreme, the de- 
mand for hospitalization is steadily decreasing. There is no 
longer occasion to provide facilities save where those at present 
in use need replacing or are dangerous because of fire hazard. 
The second class, that coming under the head of general med- 
ical and surgical, also shows a steady drop in the demand for 
beds, and for the same reasons there is no occasion to provide 
additional facilities except under conditions of poor construc- 
tion or fire hazard. The third class, that devoted to neuro- 


psychiatric patients, by which are meant those afflicted with | 


mental disease, presents a different picture. For some reason, 
which is little understood, the amount of mental disease among 
the people as a whole is strangely increasing. The men who 


, y | 
served in the World War are developing the same phenomenon. 


There are many veterans afflicted mentally who are yet in the 
care of their families, of whom we are told by the experts that 
as they approach the age of 38 or 40 years it will be neces- 
sary to give them hospitalization. All of the present facilities 
of the neuropsychiatric hospitals are sadly tasked. Of course, 
it is impossible to distribute the load with complete evenness, 
and, furthermore, there must be certain types of special wards 
in these hospitals, so that at no time can all of the beds be in 
use. Taking this into account, it is evident from the figures 
that instant preparation should be made in this particular. 

The system that has been accepted hitherto for provision in 
these matters consists of study by the medical board of the 


Veterans’ Bureau, which submits its conclusions to a Federal | 


board of hospitalization, created by the Director of the Budget, 
and designed to advise the President in his approval of the 
decisions of the bureau. These experts present to us from 
Congress to Congress a carefully studied construction program. 


Hitherto it has been the custom of Congress to meet their re- | 
quest with what is called a lump-sum appropriation and to | 


leave to the Veterans’ Bureau the task of advising the board of 


hospitalization, which, in turn, advises the President, as to the | 


allocation of the lump sum thus provided. Of late, at any rate, 


there has been nothing to indicate or even suggest that the | 


allocation has not been made with regard only to the actual 
conditions presented by the demand for beds and the proba- 
bilities of disease. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. As I understand it, the lump sum in this bill 
is approximately $11,000,000. Do you base that amount on 
the recommendations made to you by the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau? 

Mr. LUCK. Yes. 
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Mr. RAGON. And then it is incorporated in this lump sum, 
and then the hospitalization board will recommend to the Presi- 
dent the allocations on which you really base the lump sum? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. And it will work that way? 

Mr. LUCE. That has been the custom hitherto, and the allo- 
cations appear to have been made accordingly. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. And these suggestions will be made to the 
President by the Board of Hospitalization purely with reference 
to the needs of units based on the classification and number of 
neuropsychiatric diseases within those localities. 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. For example, I have before me a table too 
long to read now, which presents the situation as of the Ist of 
last January. It shows the number of available beds in each 
of these 79 hospitals, with the number of compensable patients 
and noncompensable patients, and that of the empty beds. By 
this classification it may be seen at a glance what parts of the 
country need more beds and what classes of disease need more 
provision. 

Mr. KINDRED. One more observation: And the needs for 
these different classifications must be based, of course, upon a 
thorough study of the particular needs of one group or the 
other. To illustrate, the quiet but insane group would need 
facilities so that they might engage in farming and other occu- 
pations, and another group might be violent and require another 
type of hospital, and they all should be fireproof. 

Mr. LUCE. A very thorough analysis of that is made from 
time to time, which is used as the basis for further recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Following up the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon], of course when the allo- 
cations are made and the appropriation actually made, then the 


| appropriation will be limited to a specific use and to a specific 


hospital. 

Mr. LUCE. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
sum? 

Mr. LUCE. That has been the custom in each of the appro- 
priations heretofore made, and the committee after thorough 
consideration decided it was wise to leave the allocation to the 
President, acting on the advice of this Federal Hospitalization 
Board. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
of that kind. 

Mr. LUCE. The general public building bill of late has been 
a lump-sum authorization. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, we itemized everything in the appro- 
priation bill which we passed in the House the other day. 
When the actual appropriation is made, will it not be allocated 
for a particular purpose and the recommendations made to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and from that we will know 
exactly which hospital we are appropriating for? 

Mr. LUCE. No. The big hospital appropriations are made 
in the lump. 

Mr. BRIGGS rose. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bricas] 
was on his feet first. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does this legislation make provision for any 
more diagnostic studies in the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. LUCE. That subject was discussed in connection with 
the needs at Philadelphia and Atlanta, and possibly at two 
or three other places. Those are incidental features that we 
leave to the judgment of the medical board and the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Do you grant tothe Veterans’ Bureau funds 
enough to enable them te do that and establish some dizg- 
nostic courses? In my experience with a number of cases I 
find the veterans have received the greatest amount of benefit 
from these diagnoses as to the nature of their complaints. 

Mr. LUCE. I understood from the testimony that it was 
desired to do it particularly at two places where large expendi 
tures are contemplated, at Philadelphia and Atlanta. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. It is a fact based upon my personal observa- 
tion and experience that the ability and qualifications of the 
physicians who are now responsible for the welfare and diag 
noses of the veterans of the Worid War are such that they 
have improved constantly as the years have gone by since the 
legislation constituted them in their respective positions, and 
that now in every one of the various hospitals for the World War 
veterans the medical staff as a rule at least is competent, and 


Are we going to appropriate in a lump 


It is the only appropriation we make 
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. competent for the purposes of final differential diagnosis. 
say that with certain exceptions that is true. 

Mr. LUCE. My judgment from information obtained by 
the committee through the years since it was created is that 
the medical staff of the bureat’ is worthy of the committee’s 
confidence and of that of Congress, 

Mr. KINDRED. If Congress will make larger appropriations 
in order to obtain the very best class of physicians and will 
give them enough in the way of compensation, the medical 
staffs in your different hospitals charged with the responsi- 
bility of treating the veterans will no doubt be found efficient. 

Mr. LUCE. Our committee has tried to impress upon Con- 
gress the desirability of creating a medical corps with that 
end in view, and I hope the gentleman will help us in pushing 
our views. 

Mr. KINDRED. I hope they will go the limit. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the salaries paid you can not expect 
to get very good medica) men at this time. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. 
projects? 

Mr. LUCE. We have. 

Mr. THATCHER. And in your report you give the judgment 
of the committee as to how you believe the money should be 
expended? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
report of the committee, is it not? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes; a unanimous report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There is no objection on 
the part of anybody who has investigated the entire subject 
to any provision in the bill? 
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You have had full hearings on the various 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


This is the unanimous 


Mr. LUCE. No. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I think we are all sympathetic with the 
purposes suggested by the gentleman from South Dakota. In 


view of the fact that the committee has allocated and the 
Veterans’ Bureau has allocated a quarter of a million dollars 
at North Little Rock, for example, for increase of the beds 
at the insane hospital, it is the purpose of the committee, I 
think, and that of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
make this provision. We go and pass this bill with that 
understanding. Now, it seems to me when you get to a prac- 
tical application of this fund of $11,000,000, if the board of 
hospitalization sees fit to eliminate that item, they can do it, 
whereus it was the purpose of the committee and of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and of Congress to make that appropriation. 

Mr. LUCE. I will take a minute to suggest to the gentleman 
that the program is, of course, tentative. In the case of the 
latest previous authorization more than $14,000,000 was asked. 
We concluded we would allow $10,000,000, and even in the time 
that has elapsed since then the conditions have so changed 
that the bureau itself has expressed gratitude that we did not 
give it the full amount. It would be unfair for me to repre- 
sent to the House that necessarily the judgment of the com- 
mittee will prevail and that the present judgment of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau will prevail. 

It will be a matter of some years before the program can be 
completed. All the money in the last authorization has not 
evel yet been expended. So the committee leaves open to the 
Veterans’ Bureau and to the hospitalization board and to the 
President the option to change and modify the program as the 
circumstances at the time may dictate to be wise and prudent. 
I should also say, before my time expires, that in one section 
of the bill we have sought to deviate from,the policy hereto- 
fore pursued in the matter of the use of contract hospitals, 
because in the case of certain tuberculous patients now con- 
tented with their treatment and greatly anxious to be left 
where they are, we have extended the time under which con- 
tracts may be made with private institutions. This is an act 
of pure humanity, advised in the hope that the lives of these 
men may thereby be prolonged, and at any rate, that their 
comfort and happiness may be considered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that cover Saranac and Liberty? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. I may take a little more time later on, 
but L will now yield the floor and ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr, BULWINKLE] to proceed. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, again the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee comes in its usual manner of bringing bills before the 
House; that is, under suspension of the rules. At no time in 
the history of this committee, so far, has the chairman or the 
majority on the Republican side ever thought it advisable to 
trust the House with legislation that emanates from this com- 
mittee. I am voting for this bill. It does not suit me alto- 
gether. But under the circumstances it is the best that can 
be done. The committee reported it out only in the last two 
or three weeks, and at that time—not to divulge any of the 
secrets of the committee, but speaking from my own position— 
I felt that the views of the committee as to where these hos- 
pitals should be built should be expressed in the bill. 

Two years and more ago I received the assurance of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau that the hospital at Oteen, 
near Asheville, N. C., would be enlarged; that the temporary 
buildings in which the patients are now housed would be re- 
moved and permanent structures placed there for the comfort 
of these men. So far, however, nothing has been done, as far 
a_single patient at that hospital is concerned. No new wards 
have been constructed. The men are in the same old structures 
built when the war ended, Notwithstanding the fact that such 
a promise was made, and that an appropriation of $500,000 
under the Langley Act is available for the construction of 
buildings at Oteen, nothing affecting a single patient has been 
completed. They say a building is being erected which will 
take care of 150 beds, but the report of the director is that 
there should be 150 additional beds. Upon these facts the com- 
mittee, as is well stated in the report, increased this appropria- 
tion by $300,000 for the purpose of taking care of an additional 
150 beds, making a total of 300 additional beds and 150 under 
the Langley Act, or 450 in all. 

There is another thing I want to point out to you. It was 
understood that instead of erecting a hospital at Philadelphia 
it should be divided between the States of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. That there should be constructed in New Jersey 
a 400-bed hospital for neuropsychiatric cases and in Pennsyl- 
vania a 600-bed hospital for neuropsychiatric cases. 

Another new proposition which passed this House last year— 
I do not know whether it has passed the Senate or not—was 
the building of a neuropsychiatric hospital in Kentucky. This 
much-needed hospital is expected to be taken care of out of the 
$11,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Does this bill contemplate the construction of 
that hospital in Atlanta, Ga.? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; it contemplates the construction 
of that hospital in Atlanta, and that is the intention of the 
committee. It seems to me there has been too little effort made 
to construct or improve hospitals in any of the Southern States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself two addi- 
tional minutes. In addition to this, the fourth section of the 
bill takes care of the contract cases where the Government has 
contracted for the housing and care of tubercular patients at 
three or four places in the United States for the next three 
years. That is right and should be done. It would be wrong 
at this time to take those men away from their environment 
and their homes, and that was the unanimous report of the 
committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield 
three minutes to the lady from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]. 
[Applause. ] 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as 
a member of the subcommittee on hospitals of the Veterans’ 
Committee, I wish to say that the committee studied carefully 
the recommendations and report submitted by General Hines, of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, pertaining to the need of veterans’ hos- 
pitals, and I sincerely hope this bill will be unanimously passed in 
order that it may go to the Senate for similar action and work 
begun by the Veterans’ Bureau while Congress is adjourned. 

In the report submitted by the committee is a recommenda- 
tion for a veterans’ hospital in New Jersey. New Jersey has 
none; yet I find that 35 States out of 48 in the United States 
have a veterans’ hospital. California and New York have four, 
I believe; Massachusetts, Illinois, the States of Washington, 
Minnesota, and Missouri each have three hospitals. I can fully 
appreciate, especially in tubercular cases, that locality must be 
considered and the milder climates recommended for many of 
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our disabled boys. However, in view of some of the hospital 
sites in other States, it would seem as if New Jersey has been 
discriminated against. 

At the present time there are approximately 700 veterans of 
the World War, citizens of New Jersey, under hospitalization 
by the Veterans’ Bureau, divided as follows: Neuropsychiatric 
cases, 400; tubercular cases, 200; general medical cases, 100. 

Of the entire number of mental cases, but about 100 are being 
cared for in Government hospitals, the remaining number, 300, 
being assigned by contract to State and county institutions of 
New Jersey. 

In addition to this number there are at least*100 World War 
veterans with neuropsychiatric disabilities who do not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Bureau, being cared for 
in various county institutions. 

I venture to say also that New Jersey, more than almost any 
other State in the Union, has taken care of its own problem in re- 
gard to the veterans suffering with mental disorders. Out of the 
396 neuropsychiatric cases hospitalized by the Veterans’ Bureau 
only 26 are noncompensable cases. This is about 614 per cent 
of the total of the neuropsychiatric cases, while some of the 
States have more than 25 per cent. 

On the other hand, the State and county institutions are tak- 
ing care of about 100 cases, which are in fact Government 
charges; that is, compensable cases. I have also learned that 
there are approximately 90 cases who could be hospitalized by 
the Veterans’ Bureau under section 202. This means that in- 
stead of shirking a responsibility and placing a State problem 
in the hands of the Federal Government, as some of the States 
are doing, our State and county institutions are assuming a 
heavy expense for Government cases far in excess of the non- 
compensable cases hospitalized by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

It seems to me that these figures indicate the fair attitude of 
our New Jersey people. Institutions for the mentally afflicted are 
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everywhere overcrowded, and this is no less true in our State. | 


I feel, in addition to all other claims, that the State of New 
Jersey is an ideal location for a veterans’ hospital, situated as 
it is between the two great metropolises of the East, with every 
facility in their splendid laboratories for research work; and, 
further, that the results secured in our own State institutions 
are indicative of the fact that climatic conditions in New 
Jersey are exceptionally desirable. [Applause.] 

Mr. BULWINKLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
first of all I desire to pay a tribute to my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], the chairman of the 


subcommittee on this matter of hospitalization, and to the mem- | 


bers of that committee for the fine work they have done on this 
bill. I am in favor of the bill. 

This is the third time I have stood here in the closing days 
of Congress and uttered my protest against the way veterans’ 
legislation is brought on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I have only two minutes, but in those two minutes I want to 
say to the Republicans on this side of the House: If you want 
fair veterans’ legislation and if you want to get something done 
to take care of the disabled veterans of the United States, you 
should get in touch with the Rules Committee, you should get 
in touch with your steering committee, and ask them in the 
name of justice to the service men of the United States to allow 
the membership of the House of Representatives to come in here 
und offer amendments to veterans’ legislation. If you do not 
do that, you will never do anything for the disabled men, be- 
cause during the past four years I have yet to see one bill come 
in for the veterans except under suspension of the rules, a gag 
rule which says, “ Vote for the whole bill without amendment or 
vote against the bill.” If you are in favor of the veterans and 
if you want something done for the disabled service men you 
should do that. I am speaking to the Republican side of the 
House, because I have had plenty of experience on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House. The Democrats are always in favor 
of legislation for the disabled men and have stood 100 per cent 
for the disabled men of the United States. 
Republicans on this side of the House, if you favor justice for 
these disabled men, to work on your Rules Committee, work on 
the steering committee, and ask them to please bring in a bill 
some day which does not have to be considered under sus- 
pension of the rules and give the House of Representatives a 
chance to legislate for the disabled ex-service men of the United 
States. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson]. [Applause.] 


The time of the gentleman 


I am asking you 
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Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the bill under 
consideration, H. R. 17157, comes before the House under sus- 
pension of rules, which permits of no amendment. It is a 
blanket authorization bill carrying $11,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of hospitals and hospital facilities to care for the afflicted 
World War veterans of this country. The bill directs that they 
shall be located by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President. 

The committee of the House which reports out this bill had 
submitted to it the proposed hospital-construction program of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. This program provided for the enlarge- 
ment of certain hospitals and the replacement of certain other 
hospitals and did not call for the construction of any new 
hospital. In the main, the committee has followed the sug- 
gestions of the Veterans’ Bureau in the recommendations car- 
ried in their report. In the case of the hospital at Philadel- 
phia, the committee recommends the construction of a 600-bed 
institution at this place and a 400-bed hospital in central New 
Jersey in lieu of the 1,000-bed hospital at Philadelphia. The 
committee recommends the installation of 400 beds in North 
Chicago, Ill., and Maywood, IIL, in lieu of 200 and 600 beds, 
respectively, carried in the suggested program of the bureau. 
The committee further recommends the addition of 300 beds 
in the tuberculosis hospital at Oteen, N. C., instead of the 150 
beds called for in the suggestion from the bureau. Further, 
it is recommended by the committee that a neuropsychiatric 
hospital should be located in the State of Kentucky, with a 
capacity of 250 beds, at a cost of a million dollars. 

It is in connection with the latter recommendation of the 
committee that I purpose to direct my remarks. The hospital 
for Kentucky, when constructed, shall be used for neuropsy- 
chiatric patients. The present facilities in the central portion 
of the United States which would be served by the Kentucky 
institution for the treatment of the mental cases, service con- 
nected and otherwise, are wholly inadequate. There are the 
greater portion of 10 or 12 States in this section which are 
denied the hospital relief which this Congress and the people of 
America want given to its stricken soldiery. 

According to the hearings, there are approximately 1,800 
service connected mental cases in Kentucky, some 190 of which 
are hospitalized throughout the United States. That means 
that their compensation folders are withdrawn from their local 
regional office; that means that their families have less oppor- 
tunity to visit with and comfort them at times with their pres- 
ence. The hearings disclose that in Kentucky alone there are 
some 400 ex-service men who should receive hospitalization for 
mental and nervous diseases. We feel that this section of our 
country should not be overlooked and neglected, and at this 
point permit me to thank the House committee on behalf of the 
mentally sick soldiers of the area for the recommendatory lan- 
guage which finds itself in the committee report. 

I do not aftix blame upon the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
for the lack of our hospital facilities in the past. He has enor- 
mous duties to execute and it would not be fair to charge him 
with the oversight of this vast region in the central portion 
of our country until his attention had been called to the con- 
ditions. 

Permit me to take a concrete illustration of the conditions 
which prevail in one section of this area, namely, Kentucky: 
Hospitalization of a neuropsychiatric patient is necessary. 
Request therefor is made to the bureau. They have told us 
that for this purpose we may use the hospital at Chillicothe, 
the Old Soldiers’ Home at Marion, Ind., and a colored hospital 
at Tuskegee, Ala. When we knock at the door of the hospital 
at Chillicothe, most frequently no facilities are available. 
When we seek treatment of the veteran at the Old Soldiers’ 
Home at Marion, Ind., no facilities are available. Very few, 
if any, are found in Tuskegee, Ala. I do not mean by this that 
no Kentuckians have been hospitalized, but oftentimes it is a 
long, hard, tedious fight to procure this treatment for a man 
who has sacrificed his all for country. This condition should 
not obtain; this Congress does not want it longer to continue. 

The scientific authorities inform us that in mental diseases 
the break for the worse generally comes around the age of 40 
years; that many ex-Service men who now may be given home 
treatment will require hospitalization in the next few years. 
In other words, that the peak of the neuropsychiatric cases 
connected with the service during the World War has not been 
reached. The report of the committee states that the peak will 
not be reached until 1935. It is apparent that Congress should 
take care of this situation. 

The hearings upon this bill show that prior to the reorgani- 
zation of the Veterans’ Bureau the rehabilitation committee 
strongly urged the construction of a neuropsychiatric hospita! 
in Kentucky. For four years the American Legion in national 
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convention assembled have strongly urged through petitions to 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau the construction of such a 
hospital in this general area. And at its national convention, 
Omaha, Nebr. (1925), and Denver, Colo. (1926), it specifically 
recommended the construction of such hospital in Kentucky. 
At the last session of Congress the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation reported favorably a bill introduced by 
my colleague [Mr. THarcHerR], at the request of the National 
American Legion, authorizing the construction of such hospital. 
Ilearings were held before this action was taken, and hearings 
have been held in the present session of Congress, and we 
submit that a case has been made out for Kentucky in this 
fight to serve the afflicted soldiers of our country. 

The hospitals proposed to be enlarged and replaced under 
the program submitted by the Veterans’ Bureau to the House 
committee provides neuropsychiatric hospital facilities in the 
following States: Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio (increase 
of 200 beds at Chillicothe), Illinois, Minnesota, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Arkansas. We respectfully submit that 
the testimony before the committee conclusively demonstrated 
that the increase in number of patients that would be cared 
for at Chillicothe can well be used from territory that more 
immediately surrounds it, and that the vast area of which Ken- 
tucky is the center will not be materially benefited. 

At the present time we have before us an authorization of 
$11,000,000 to provide for hospital facilities. The House com- 
mittee twice, upon competent authority, has expressed its will 
that a neuropsychiatric hospital should be constructed in Ken- 
tucky. In its report on this bill it specifically recites its recom- 
mendation for the construction of this hospital in Kentucky to 
cost approximately a million dollars. 

Some think that the expression of the committee and its 
recommendation are of no avail, but I can not think that the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau or the President of the United 
States could overlook the will of Congress to construct the hos- 
pitals in accordance with t e report. Frankly, I would prefer 
the allocation to be made by the Congress. I have consistently 
stood for this principle, but we must take this bill as we find 
it and pray that the soldiers of the great area which would 
be served by this neuropsychiatric hospital in Kentucky will 
not be refused the right to which they are entitled. Undoubt- 
edly their claim for hospitalization will not be denied them 
longer. [Applause.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEwTon]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the 
committee decided to defer action on the request for additional 
hospital facilities at the Fort Snelling Hospital until after the 
opening of the institution. This, of course, means that no 
action can be taken regardless of the demand until Congress 
reconyenes next winter. I want to say that the evidence now 
shows that with every available bed occupied in the tubercular 
division at the opening on the ist of April that they will not 
begin to take care of the tubercular patients requiring hospital 
care. The present tubercular hospital—Asbury Hospital in 
Minneapolis—will have to be retained. This, the director 
admits. It is highly important that the construction of greater 
facilities be commenced very soon. I hope when Congress 
reconyenes that prompt action will be taken by the committee 
in investigating the then needs. Unless the situation changes 
materially—and there is no reason why it should—an addi- 
tional building should be authorized and construction started 
immediately. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WErAvER]. 

Mr. WEAVER, Of course, I have a very great interest in 
this bill because of its entire purpose to take care of all the 
disabled veterans of our country. I saw them marched away 
to war, and since those days there has been nothing I have 
felt was too good for them when they have come back to us. 
Especially is this true of those who are now diseased and in 
need of hospital treatment because of their service to their 
country. 

Oteen, however, is in my district, and is directly involved 
in this bill. I live at Asheville, N. C., near which the Oteen 
Hospital is situated. I would like to see all of you come down 
there sometime and see what a splendid country we have and 
how this beautiful hospital is located, It has already done 
great service for the disabled veterans of the World War. In 
point of money there has been appropriated and expended at 
Oteen in the last four or five years about $160,000. This money 
has been used for the installation of a water system, for the 
building of a dietary kitchen, and other necessary work in con- 
nection with the hospital. There is now available under the 
last appropriation the sum of $500,000, which is to be used by 
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the Veterans’ Bureau in the construction of an administration 
building, and other permanent buildings necessary to provide 
about 150 beds for the soldiers, 

It is the purpose of the bureau and of this legislation to get 
rid of the old and dilapidated structures and to create a com- 
fortable and permanent hospital for these soldiers. Under the 
present bill of a total of $11,000,000 there is to be expended 
some $600,000 or more in order to provide 300 additional beds 
and to provide permanent aud fireproof buildings for these 
soldiers. I am anxious to see this money expended for the 
benefit and comfort of the soldier himself. I know that it is 
necessary to provide quarters for the medical officers, for an 
administration building, and for other purposes of this kind; 
but I am extremely anxious and shall urge that this money be 
expended to provide rooms and quarters for the soldiers them- 
mete who have broken down from the trials and hardships 
of war. 

I feel that we have no higher duty to perform, and it is my 
earnest desire to see this bill passed to take care of these sol- 
diers and veterans throughout the whole country who would 
be provided for in this bill, and to insure their personal com- 
fort and their rehabilitation in health if it is possible. It is 
not in any sense a local matter, for the soldiers who come to 
this hospital come from all parts of the United States, and I 
have been informed by the authorities of the Veterans’ Bureau 
that it is their purpose to bring this hospital at Oteen to the 
Status of a 500-bed institution, and that it is to be a permanent 
establishment of the bureau with all the benefits that it may 
bring to the diseased and disabled men of the late war. I 
trust very much that the House will promptly pass it, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order during the time allotted to me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I am, of course, in favor of the committee bill which is 
now before the House, but I have risen on this occasion in order 
to seek permission to place in the Recorp an analysis of the 
report on the proposed public-building project which was re- 
cently before the House in connection with the allotment of 
the $100,000,000 appropriation for a five-year building program 
to cover the entire country. 

I therefore ask permission to revise and extend my remarks 
on that subject by inserting the analysis which I have prepared 
and to which I direct the attention of the Members and the 
officials of the Treasury and Post Office Departments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. LUCE. Simply for the orderly reading of what has been 
said on this matter, will the gentleman modify his request so 
that it shall be inserted at the close of the debate? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. I shall be glad to do so with the 
understanding that the remarks and data referred to will be 
inserted at the close of the debate on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of the 
time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brown ine]. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as a member of the subcommittee I can state we conducted 
exhaustive hearings on this question. The committee recom- 
mended in its report what we thought should be done with 
this money. The report, however, very feebly, in my opinion, 
expresses the attitude of the committee on the subject. 

In addition to the program submitted by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the committee thought it wise to recommend that a 
$1,000,000 neuropsychiatric hospital be placed in Kentucky, and 
an additional amount be given to the Oteen hospital of $300,000 
above the recommendation of the bureau; also that the hospital 
at Philadelphia be divided between that place and New Jersey, 
as well as some other matters. 

I think the committee itself should have allocated this money 
and placed provisions to that effect in the bill when we brought 
it in, although a majority of the committee disagreed with me. 
As one member of the committee I want to state here and now 
that unless the present needs of such places as Kentucky, 
which absolutely made out its case, and Oteen, N. C., which 


absolutely made out its case, and New Jersey, which presented 
a complete case, largely through the able and graceful, but 
persistent, efforts of the lady from that State [Mrs. Norron], 
are observed by the bureau and the board that is to recommend 
to the President on this construction, I for one expect to 
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exhaust every legitimate means in my power the next time 
to tell this bureau or any other bureau of this Government 
where the money is to go when we appropriate it. 

I think we have made a mistake in not allocating it in this 
instance as well as in every other instance, because the mem- 
bers of this committee, I happen to know, have the interest 
of these men at heart, and have made just as exhaustive a 
study, practically, as the bureau itself, and I think they are 
better qualified than anybody to say where this money should 
be spent. In reply to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Racon ], it is true that there is nothing binding on the President 
in regard to location, but I want to ask him if it is not time, if 
our recommendation as a committee is ignored, to place every 


item in every bill with reference to the construction of 
hospitals? ; 

Mr. RAGON. I will certainly join in that. 

Mr. BROWNING. The example given by the gentleman 


from North Carolina in reference to the building at Oteen, 
which has been neglected, is a flagrant example of how the 
bureau has ignored the committee in this regard. I for one 
had rather place them where they belong and take the 
responsibility. I have no personal interest to serve. But I 
do have these sick men on my heart. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it has been manifested that the 
committee is unanimously in favor of this bill. With reference 
to the remarks of my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConneERY |, while thanking him for his gracious personal refer- 
ence, I would call his attention to the fact that the committee 
has been remarkably harmonious ever since its creation, and 
that its record for achievement for the benefit of the World War 
veterans does not warrant the implication in his statement, 
doubtless not deliberately considered, that we have done noth- 
ing for them. He has shared with the rest of the committee in 
what seems to me to have been a most creditable and most 
remarkable achievement of service to the veterans of the World 
War, and I thank him for his part in what the committee and 
Congress has accomplished. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I have just 45 seconds left in which I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
including the report of the committee, a carefully prepared 
statement, which will be of interest to all veterans of the 
World War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


[House Rept. No. 2133, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL AND OUT-PATIENT DISPENSARY FACILITIES 


Wortp War VETERANS 

Mr. Luce, from the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
submitted the following report to accompany H. R, 17157: 

The Veterans’ Bureau owns or controls 51 hospitals and it has at 
its command part of the facilities of 28 other Government hospitals, a 
total of 79, grouped in general as follows, although there are a few 
hospitals serving more than one class of patients. 


FOR 


TUBERCULOSIS 


For the treatment of tuberculosis there are 27 hospitals, which on 
the Ist of January were reported as having 9,821 available beds, of 


which 7.005 were oceupied, leaving 2,816 vacant. In the matter of 
this disease the hospital load is steadily falling, and there would appear 
no occasion to make further provision for it, except so far as replace- 
ment of facilities may be required on account of poor condition or fire 
hazard, 


GENERAL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 


For the treatment of disease under this heading there are 33 hos- 
pitals, which on the ist of January had 11,830 beds available, of 
which 6.196 were occupied, leaving 5,634 available. The hospital load 
in this particular bids fair to fall, so that here, too, for the same reason 
there is no occasion for further provision. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC 


There are 19 hospitals used for men suffering from mental diseases, 
with 10,022 beds available January 1, of which 9,123 were occupied. 
In view of the fact that there must be differing facilities for differing 
types of mental diseases and that it is never possible to adjust the 
total demand precisely to the total supply, the margin of vacant 
beds at the moment clearly insufficient. Furthermore, the need 
for additional beds seems sure to grow by reason of the fact that expe- 
rience with mental diseases in civil life shows that when men who 
are mildly afflicted approach the age of 40 they are likely to break 
down in larger numbers and require hospitalization. There are thou- 
sands of men who are receiving compensation from the bureau for 


is 
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mental ailments, but can still be cared for in their homes, who within 
5 or 10 years will require institutional treatment. It is not likely 
that the peak of the neuropsychiatric load will be reached before 1935. 
In view, therefore, of the present situation, with overcrowding already 
unfortunately prevalent in a good part of the hospitals and the virtual 
certainty of large increase in the requirements, it seems imperative to 
make further provision. 

This being the general situation, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted to 
your committee a construction program total addi- 


contemplating 
tional expenditure of $10,300,000. 


Proposed hospital construction program of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau 


Estimated! 


} cost 
' 








Beds 
Location ee - Purpose 
Num-; 


ber | Type 





| 
Bedford, Mass....| 200 | Neuropsychiatric.) $350,000 | To augment the 300 beds 


to be acquired from funds 
provided by the fourth 
construction act 
To replace the present 
structurally unsuitable 
facilities and permit the 
absorption of patients 
now in contract hospitals 
in Pennsylvania as weli 
as certain of the cases in 
State institutions in New 
Jersey. 
Tuberculosis..... | -300,000 | Replacement of temporary 
| facilities to extend this 
| hospital to 500  per- 
manent beds. 
To enlarge this hospital to 
accommodate the entire 
general load in the South- 
| | } eastern States and there- 
by permit the immediate 
closing of Lake City, 
and the eventual closing 
of Algiers, La., as well as 
to provide facilities for 
j | the regional office 
100, 000 | Officers’ quarters, nurses’ 
and build- 
ings. 
Neuropsychiatric! 500,000 | To increase the capacity 
} | of this hospital from 452 
to 652 beds and also erect 
quarters for personnel 
| To enlarge this hospital to 
| 736 beds and also erect 
| utility buildings and ade- 
} 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


150 


| ; | 
400 | General 


| 
| 


Gul port, Miss 


attendants’ 


Chillicothe, Ohio..| 200 


North Chicago, [ll 


quate quarters for per- 
sonnel. 
To erect quarters for per- 
| sonnel and thereby per- 
| mit the utilization of the 
space thus evacuated for 
additional psychotic 
beds. 
To increase the capacity 
| of this hospital from 227 
to 427 beds. 
To erect permanent wards 
for psychotic cases. The 
} Use of the present build- 
ings for personnel quar 
ters and station utilities 
can be continued. 
To erect 100 additional 
| psychotic beds; 100 of the 
| 
| 
| 


Maywood, Ill 


St. Cloud, Minn... 


> 
a 
5s 


Fort Lyon, Colo. 





Palo Alto, Calif...| 100 


322 additional beds now 

under construction at 

| this hospital are to be 

| used as observation beds 
in connection with the 
diagnostic clinic. 

To increase the capacity of 
this hospital from 360 to 
460 beds. 

To erect a new infirmary 
building to replace the 
present facilities which 
are unsuitable for such 
purpose. 

To erect a new building for 
acute psycho 


American Lake, | 100 | 


Wash. } 
Walla Walla, 100 | Tuberculosis. ___- 


Wash. | 


160, 000 | 


250, 000 


North Little Rock,| 100 


250, 000 
Ark, 


cases 








110, 310, 000 








In previous bills authorizing hospital construction it has been the 
uniform practice to designate a lump sum, putting its distribution in 
the control of the director of the bureau, subject to the approval of 
the President. In order that the President might be properly advised 
in passing judgment upon the recommendations of the bureau, there 
was created by Circular 44 of the Bureau of the Budget, at his request, 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization, made up of the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the Surgeon General of the Navy, the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
president of the Board.of Managers of the Soldiers’ Homes, the superia- 
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tendent of St. EHizabeths Hospital, and the Commissioner of the Indian 
Bureau. In practice the medical division of the bureau has consulted 
with this board in the making up of a construction program, Your 
committee, therefore, had at its command what may be assumed to be 
2 well-considered conclusion reached with due regard to the needs of all 
classes of patients and all parts of the country. 

In the building of hospitals it has not been the custom to pay atten- 
tion to State lines but te allocate the appropriations with regard to 
regional conditions and needs, Manifestly, it would be exceedingly 
and needlessly expensive to provide each State with one of each of the 
three kinds of hospitals. Furthermore, in view of the great differences 
in the size of States such a policy would result in equally great 
discriminations. Your committee has not thought it best to eneourage 
departure from the policy of placing hospitals where they may most 
equitably meet population negds as well as the convenience of patients 
and their friends, 

Your committee has not thought it best to deviate from the policy 
of leaving the allocation of the appropriations to the President under 
the conditions set forth above. It could not, however, determine the 
total of the amount of expenditure to be authorized without consider- 
ing the details of the program. All the bureau proposals in the matter 
of neuropsychiatric hospitals met its approval, save that in the judg- 
ment of the committee it would be better instead of a 1,000-bed hospital 
in or near Philadelphia, to have two hospitals, one of 600 beds in or 
near Philadelphia and the other of 400 beds somewhere in central New 
Jersey ; and instead of providing 200 beds at North Chicago and 600 at 
Maywood, it would be better to put 400 in each place. Your com- 
mittee so recommends. 

The only proposals of the bureau in the matter of tuberculosis hos- 
pitals were for 100 beds at Walla Walla, Wash., and 150 at Oteen, N. C. 
Members of the committee having personal acquaintance with the 
structural conditions at Oteen believed them open to severe criticism, 
and your committee recommends that the bureau provide 300 beds 
instead of 150, replacing unsuitable accommodations. 

The only bureau proposal in the matter of general medical and 
surgical facilities is for a new hospital at Atlanta having 400 beds, 
the purpose being to concentrate at that point the bureau hospital 
activities which are at command of several of the Southern States, 
permitting eventually the abandonment of some that are for one reason 
or another undesirable. The bureau estimated the cost of the new 
Atlanta hospital at $1,600,000, but the director is of the belief that 
it can be built for less than $1,000,000 if it may be placed on the 
Government ground at Fort McPherson, a few miles from the center of 
Atlanta, Also there would be salvage of $350,000 or more by the 
sale of land now occupied by the Atlanta hospital. In accordance with 
the present policy of the Committee on Appropriations such salvage 
should be covered into the Treasury, but it may fairly be taken into 
account as lessening by so much the apparent total of the appropria- 
tion. Likewise, in considering the total of expenditure for hospitals, 
there may be taken into account an item of $350,000 appropriated 
by the Sixty-eighth Congress for a training school for the blind, which 
it has not been found necessary to expend and which will be covered 
into the Treasury. 

tepresentations as to the need of a new neuropsychiatric hospital 
in the area of which the center would be found to be in Kentucky led 
the committee last year to recommend appropriation for it in a bill 
that is now on the calendar, contemplating the erection of a 250-bed 
hospital. Adding this estimate of a million dollars for Kentucky to 
the bureau program, together with the 150 beds additional at Oteen, 
as well as provision for the construction of a nurses’ convalescent 
home in Washington, which the committee recommends, and subtract- 
ing the saving probable at Atlanta, gives a total estimated cost of very 
close to $11,000,000, and accordingly your committee recommends the 
passage of H. R. 17157, authorizing appropriation of that amount. 

In addition to approval of the bureau program, there were recom- 
mended to your committee by the spokesmen for the American Legion 
and other organizations of veterans sundry items of construction which 
are not contemplated in this total and concerning which it is reason- 
able that some explanation should be given. The situation in northern 
Ohio has very recently been met by the decision of the Public Health 
Service to build a new hospital there, which will be made large enough 
to meet the needs of the Veterans’ Bureau. It seemed prudent to defer 
response to the request for additional beds at Fort Snelling, Minn., 
until the need might be disclosed after the occupancy of the new hos- 
pital there, which is soon to be thrown open, At Knoxville, lowa, a 
rearrangement of the facilities has not only met the local need but 
promises somewhat to relieve the load at North Little Rock, Ark. In 
view of the facilities in adjacent States that now serve Nebraska, to- 
gether with the general superabundance of tuberculosis and general 
medical and surgical facilities, the committee did not feel justified in 
recommending the desired three-unit -hospital for that State. This 
superabundance of facilities also made it seem to the committee inex- 
pedient to grant sundry other requests. 

Until recently it has been the practically unanimous wish on the 
part of all taking an active interest in the welfare ef the disabled vet- 
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erans that the Government should, as rapidly as possible, hospitalize 
them in its own institutions. To that end legislation has looked to 
abandoning the use of contract hospitals as rapidly as possible. Of 
late, however, it has become manifest in the case of sufferers from 
tuberculosis that hardship and possibly shortening of life may result 
from disturbing accustomed and gccepted living conditions. In the 
treatment of this disease contentment and peace of mind are impor- 
tant factors. Pathetic appeals have moved your committee to conclude 
that in this particular an exception may humanely be made for at 
least that time in the course of which the wise permanent policy may 
become clearer, and so it is recommended that in the case of men suf- 
fering from tuberculosis the requirement for removal from contract 
hospitals, where Government-owned facilities are available, shall be post- 
poned for three years, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken, and the vote was unanimously in 
favor of the passage of the bill. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT ON PROPOSED PUBLIC BUILDING 
PROJECTS (H, DOC, NO. 651) 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the pub- 
lic buildings bill which passed last spring and the reports which 
have recently been made by those officials of the Government 
charged with the investigations of public buildings throughout 
the United States, I wish to call attention to certain features 
of that report which to me seem significant. 

There are only seven States in the Union which have within 
their borders more than 75 cities which show postal receipts 
in excess of $20,000 per year. In five of those States there is a 


comparatively small percentage of public buildings, and I wish 
to call your attention to this: 











— eiiee ae of Fesontens 
with post: cities having | 0 era 
Btates receipts over Federal buildings to 
$20,000 buildings | total number 
III. 0 na cetinnmiairamnieaiinnel 157 63 40.1 
New York... tek 149 50 33.6 
Illinois .. ...-. ia 118 67 56, 8 
ad 5 netstat te ames Redman 107 48 44.8 
OIC «oli atekoleaiiea mene nenseenatie 100 18 18 
EE | RE ECE TO 77 17 22.1 
WOME «i « cuncbienbiniuamminvesbbiectnacd 77 54 70.1 


In this connection, also, let me call your attention to another 
table showing those States which have less than 50 per cent 
of their post offices whose Federal receipts show an excess of 
$20,000 which have Federal buildings. 

















Total | Namber | Eoventee 
aving of Federa 

— number of | Federal | buildings to 

— buildings | total number 

CN» 5 cccditintteniabaesneeend 100 18 18 
DET SONNE . oc cocscncssdcquecscatsubines 77 17 22.1 
DENG... vcecignatsiiaabmneabinaknnnpwel 3 1 33.3 
DO WEE cubews sivdhcclsanctansccdsotes 149 50 33. 6 
oe a ll 4 36.3 
EEE ES. 41 26 36.5 
en codwanaen Sotsinctiésanacaitteneniiainaaenieaamadaie 43 16 37.2 
PORRIFTUURER. 6occcdockbs ccsctdsncstes 157 63 40.1 
Cn. 4 nitnecvtbnemosenchtnndséntlbegiin 107 48 44.8 
DERTOLEL. ... . cccececnentassectathen 74 33 45. 9 
UME. chinnucanshinaccdesbudeestes 2 ll 47.8 





AS a matter of further information, let me insert here the 
balance of that table of percentages arranged in the same 
order : 








Total Number Percentage 
number of having of Federal 
States ities Federal buildings to 
$ buildings | total number 
12 6 50 
22 ll 50 
22 ll 50 
37 19 51.4 
13 7 53. 8 
64 35 5A. 7 
ml | 
New Hampshire 
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Nebraska 
Louisiana 
Utah ; 
WYOMING... ..2. ccccccceness scocccccscccce | 
Alabama 
Georgia... .-. 
Rhode Island. -_- 


Number Percentage 
States number of | Baving | of Federal, 
cities buildings | total number 
| 
New MeniG0. 2 nccsceseser<ccscasesees 8 5 
VetttGR « «ccautacasdocontaditddankemines 14 3 
ReMGRS ...ccccaddntjstcdwonenpetbsipecouce 46 6 
TOME. .céucoudess ceauopinepagecuce 77 1 
DOCII. « ccocncrsnancisinnninadiamiatniitineenhaaiaell 55 9 
Delaware........- 4 
Arkansas. _.... 20 1 
Kentucky 32 2 
Maine... ste 24 19 | 
North Carolina... 39 3 
Missouri. ....... 338 3 
22 18 | 
18 1 
6 
6 
20 
a 
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South Dakota_.. 15 

rennessee . 25 

Mississippi-_... -| 21 20 

Virginia. ........ } 31 29 

South Carolina. ..........- | 17 16 

NEQUE See catteciictlidemomhanconcntcumiin 10 10 l 
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The fact that California heads the entire list with only 18 per 
cent in Federal buildings is not a matter of pride to those of us 
who come from that State. We take pride, however, in the fact 
that our time has been devoted largely to securing legislation 
of benefit to the entire United States rather than concentrating 
or devoting any great amount of time to securing appropriations 
for local projects, and in this we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we have contributed our full measure of service to the 
country at large. 

That California has fewer public buildings in proportion to its 
needs is a matter which should call for the warm cooperation 
and assistance of every Member of Congress, whether Hast, 
West, North, or South, for there is no State in the Union which 
has contributed more to the wealth of the country, I venture to 
say, than has the State which I have had the honor to repre- 
sent here for the past six years. 

These figures and statistics are not mine. They are compiled 
by those departments which have the official reports at their 


disposal, and I can only hope that there will be no question | 


whatsoever, now or in the future, regarding the needs of Cali- 
fornia until our State has been given more nearly the fair and 
equal treatment to which she, with her sister States, is en- 
titled, 
NEW VETERANS’ BUREAU 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, and Members of the House, 
I am supporting and voting for H. R. 17157, entitled: 

A bill to authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital 


and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitali- 
zation under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 


HOSPITALS 


The reasons for increasing present Veterans’ Bureau hospital 
facilities and new hospitals are set forth in the report of the 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation... The 
rapidly increasing number of mental and nervous cases, known 
as neuropsychiatric cases, makes the work of providing such 
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and, in addition, after full hearings thereon, added two or three 
other hospital projects and increased the total recommended 
for the projects proposed by the Veterans’ Bureau to $11,000,000, 
so that both the specific projects of the bureau and those others 
found by the committee to be necessary might be provided for. 

I have every reason to believe that the director will under- 
take to follow the recommendations of the committee. Had the 
committee made these recommendations in the absence of the 
elaborate hearings which were conducted by the committee, the 
situation might be different; but the committee has acted, after 
careful and exhaustive consideration of the whole subject, and 
it is difficult to believe that in the light of the condition thus 
presented the administrative officers intrusted with authority 
to carry the provisions of the measure into effect would under- 
take by any evasion or subterfuge to ignore the manifest desire 
and policy of the Congress as embodied in the enactment of this 
bill, based as it is on the report of the committee and the com- 
mittee’s specific findings and recommendations. The xctual 
potential power in such matters as these is with Congress, and 
when Congress expresses its will, that will should be, and is 
expected to be, controlling. 

I do not have first-hand information concerning the additional 
hospital facilities needed for World War veterans outside of my 
own State of Kentucky; though I can well understand that in 
various portions of the country there are such needs. I do 
have actual knowledge, however, of the urgent need for such 
facilities in the State of Kentucky. 

The testimony of those in position to know the subject inti- 
mately, is to the effect that more than 1,500 compensable 
neuropsychiatric cases in Kentucky can not be hospitalized 
because of the utter lack of existing facilities. In Kentucky 
there are no Federal hospital facilities for this ever-in- 
creasing number of neuropsychiatric cases. The Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospital at Chillicothe, Ohio, is the nearest institution 
where neuropsychiatric cases arising in the Kentucky section 
may be hospitalized; but the fact is that at Chillicothe there 
are not any actual available facilities, as ex-service men in 
Kentucky constantly find to be the case; and even when 200 
beds are added there, as contemplated in this measure, these 
added facilities will be immediately absorbed by local demands, 
and no relief will be afforded Kentucky veterans. 

At the last session I introduced House bill 10398 to authorize 
the erection of a 250-bed Veterans’ Bureau hospital in Ken- 
tucky for neuropsychiatric and general medical and surgical 
cases, at a cost of $1,125,000. This measure wus backed by the 


Kentucky and National American Legion organizations. A 
| hearing was held on this bill by the House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. In addition to my own 





The bill carries a lump-sum authorization of $11,000,000, to be | 


expended for the indicated purposes by the Director of the 


United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the approval of | 


the President. Following the policy of Congress heretofore 
observed in such matters, no allocations of this fund are made 
in the bill itself; but the committee, after conducting exhaus- 
tive hearings on the bill, and the hospital needs and projects 
involved, and with the desire to show how its conclusions were 
reached, embodied in its unanimous report favoring the passage 
of the bill, specific recommendations as to how allocations. of 
the funds authorized by the bill should be made. 

If it should be said that these recommendations will not be 
legally binding on the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, I 
would suggest that they are nevertheless morally binding in 
the strongest manner possible, and if these recommendations 
should be disregarded, I believe that it will be very difficult in 
the future to secure the enactment of any hospital bill unless 
the specific allocations are made in the bill. The House com- 
mittee accepted the specific recommendations made by the 
Veterans’ Bureau touching additional hospital facilities needed, 


' 


appearance in behalf of that measure there also appeared Col. 
James D. Sory, State service officer, American Legion, for 
Kentucky; Gen. Ellerbe W. Carter, of Louisville, Ky.; Capt. 
Watson B. Miller, chairman national rehabilitation committee 
of the National Organization of the American Legion; and 
other Legion representatives. We presented to the committee 
such an array of facts, that the committee unanimously 


| reported the bill favorably, and it has since remained on the 
| calendar of the House awaiting consideration. 


When the pending omnibus hospital bill, H. R. 17157, was 
prepared during the present session I urged that there be 
included therein a sufficient sum to cover the cost of the Ken- 
tucky hospital named in my separate bill. The representatives 
of the vational organization of the Legion joined in this sug- 


| gestion, and thereupon the committee gave us another hearing 
| touching this proposed hospital. 
increased facilities and new hospital##a most imperative one. | 


Testimony was again given before the committee by Colonel 
Sory and myself in behalf of the project; and Capt. Allen E. 
Denton, of Stearns, Ky., past commander of the American 
Legion in Kentucky, also appeared with us, as did, also, Capt. 
Watson B. Miller, representing the National American Legion. 

We thus again submitted the facts and figures on which our 
claim for a new Kentucky hospital was based; and again the 
committee acted favorably on the matter. Signed statements 
from various members of the Kentucky and Tennessee dele- 
gations in Congress were presented to the committee in the 
same behalf. The printed hearings on H. R. 15633 (which was 
superseded by H. R. 17157), set forth all the testimony adduced 
at the last session on the Thatcher bill (H. R. 10398), and, at 
this session, on the omnibus bill now under consideration. In 
these printed hearings there will, therefore, be found the testi- 
mony and data upon which the committee has based its favor- 
able report on the pending bill providing for an authorization 
of $11,000,000 for new hospital construction, of which the com- 
mittee, in its report, recommends, and includes within the total 
authorization of the bill, the sum of $1,000,000 for a new 
neuropsychiatric hospital in Kentucky, 
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The committee in its report in this omnibus measure, in addi- 
tion to recommending the various items of the original Veterans’ 
Bureau program, specifically recommended the proposed Ken- 
tucky hospital, as just stated; also additional facilities at the 
tuberculosis hospital at Oteen, N. C., a hospital in New Jersey, 
and one or two other items. The specific recommendation as to 
the Kentucky hospital follows: 


Representations as to the need of a new neuropsychiatric hospital 
in the area of which the center would be found to be in Kentucky 
led the comurittee last year to recommend appropriation for it in a 
vill that is now on the calendar, contemplating the erection of a 
250-bed hospital. Adding this estimate of a million dollars for Ken- 
tucky to the bureau program, together with the 150 beds additional 
at Oteen, as well as provision for the construction of a nurses’ con- 
valescent home in Washington, which the committee recommends, and 
subtracting the saving probable at Atlanta gives a total estimated cost 
of very close to $11,000,000, and accordingly your committee recom- 
mends the passage of H. R. 17157, authorizing appropriation of that 
amount, 


In view of this second favorable action by the committee 
touching the proposed new hospital in Kentucky, and after fur- 
ther conference with the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, I 
deem it unnecessary to press further H. R. 10398, and shall not 
do so. The omnibus measure is intended to take care of the 
Kentucky hospital, and if enacted should fully meet the Ken- 
tucky situation. Further official data indicate that $1,000,000 
should be sufficient to construct in Kentucky the proposed 
neurepsychiatric hospital, with a capacity of 250 to 300 beds. 
The Kentucky hospital project under the terms of the bill H. R. 
17157 and report thereon is of equal dignity with all and each 
of the other projects named in the report. 

As the testimony at the hearings indicated, not only will the 
proposed hospital in Kentucky serve nervous and mental cases 
arising in Kentucky, but will also serve those arising in south- 
ern Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, as well as those coming from 
other States adjacent to Kentucky—east, west, and south. 
Particularly will the State of Tennessee be served. As shown 
at the hearings, Kentucky stands in the center of a vast area 
that is now without adequate neuropsychiatric hospital facili- 
tfes. Thus 10 or more States will be served, more or less, by the 
proposed Kentucky hospital. At present this great section must 
depend for neuropsychiatric facilities on the hospital at Chilli- 
cothe, in the northeast; upon a hospital in southeast Georgia ; 
upon another at Gulfport, Miss.; on another in Arkansas; and 
on Chicago. This simple statement of fact shows the urgent 
need of a hospital to be located in Kentucky. For the reasons I 
am now urging, the National American Legion four times has 
gone on record in favor of the construction and operation of the 
proposed hospital in Kentucky. 


My distinguished colleague, Representative BrowNine, of 
Tennessee, a member of the committee, in his speech in behalf 
of this bill (H. R. 17157) in the House to-day spoke with great 
emphasis of the need for this Kentucky hospital, and stated 
that the case for the hospital had been fully made out before 
the committee; in fact, had been made out as well, or better, 
than the claim of any other hospital project which had received 
the committee’s consideration at these hearings. 

Other members of the committee have informally expressed 
the same views, and the collective judgment of the committee, 
touching the Kentucky hospital, is embodied in the report and 
the pending omnibus bill. 

In conclusion, let me urge the great need for these additional 
hospital facilities. There can be no disagreement touching the 
duty of Congress to provide, and to provide promptly, the ways 
and means for the hospitalization of those who have been 
brought to physical and mental distress by reason of their sery- 
ice for country and flag in time of the Nation’s peril. We can 
in no wise afford to be niggardly in matters of such sacred 
import, and by following up the enactment of this authorization 
measure by making, at once, the appropriations necessary to 
carry out the work of providing the additional hospital facili- 
ties thus authorized, we shall be doing——-measurably at least— 
our duty in the premises. The Congress must fix the policies 
involved; the administrative officers of the Government must 
carry out these policies, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the additional facilities thus proposed 
for the country at large are urgently needed. I know that 
facilities are urgently needed in Kentucky, and for the adja- 
cent sections to be served by the proposed hospital in Kentucky. 
In time of war the State of Kentucky never fails to do her full 
duty in the furnishing of men and women and money to serve 
the Nation’s cause. The volunteer spirit of Kentucky is ex- 
celled by no other Commonwealth of the Union. We are asking 
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this new hospital for Kentucky veterans, and for the veterans 
of contiguous sections, and we rest our claims upon the record 
we have made before the committee, which twice has heard the 
ease for this hospital, and twice has emphatically given its 
approval thereto, 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 3170 with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill (S. 3170) to 
provide compensation for disability or death resulting from 
injury to employees in certain maritime employments and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
further reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we have had great difficulty 
in securing copies of the amendment. The copies of the amend- 
ment are not available in the document room and there are no 
pe at the desk. Where can we secure a copy of this propo- 
sition? 

Mr. GRAHAM. There are copies of the amendment. They 
have been printed by the committee and they are under the 
charge of the officials of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. Is the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in the identical language of the confidential 
committee amendment in all respects? 

Mr. GRAHAM. With the exception of two lines making clear 
that the seamen have been taken out. 

Mr. BLAND. Can the'\gentleman give us the change in those 
two places where it differs from the confidential press; if not, 
I shall have to object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman can not object; I have made 
a motion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has moved to suspend the 
rules and is the Clerk reading the original bill? 

The SPEAKER. Under the direction of the Chair the Clerk 
is reading the bill as it is proposed to be passed, which is the 
amendment of the House. ; 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I would like to suggest to 
the chairman of the committee that he explain the changes in 
the two lines and save reading 75 pages which constitutes the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent that could be done. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if the gentleman can give us his amendment before he under- 
takes to explain the bill, so as to satisfy us as to what the 
amendment is that is to be considered, then I shall have no 
desire to insist upon the reading of the entire amendment, but 
I have been trying to get this amendment and have never been 
able to get it in the language proposed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GrawAm |] 
be allowed to explain the amendment consisting of two lines, 
which he has just mentioned and that then the question of 
the determination of whether or not the amendment shall be 
read in full be passed upon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that the chairman of the committee may be 
permitted to explain the amendments added by the committee 
to the general committee amendment; in other words, how it 
differs from the confidential print. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, the print of the proposed com- 
mittee amendment is Now here in quite a number, so that 
everyone can get a copy of it. The only thing that is not in 
the printed amendment which is now before you is contained 
in paragraph 3, on page 2; and if gentlemen will follow the 
printed words, they will get the words that have been added in 
answer to the request of some Members in order to make it 
clearer. Under the authority unanimously given by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I bave perfected the language so as to 
make clear the taking out of the seamen. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. May I interrupt the genitle- 
man to say that that would be in this print which has just 
come from the desk—the second paragraph on page 49. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; it is on page 2. Let gentlemen turn to 
paragraph (3), and there they will find the first interlineation. 
What the gentleman from New York refers to on page 49 I 
shall refer to later, but I can not speak of both matters at once. 
I am trying to explain only the change on page 2, 

Paragraph (3) reads as it was originally: 


(3) The term “employee” does not include a master or seamen as 
defined in section 4612 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 








— 


1927 


We have striken out the language “seamen as defined in sec- 
tion 4612 of the Revised Statutes, as amended,” because it was 
understood upon examination that that created confusion and 
would interfere with and mar the harmony of the bill. That 
is the only thing that is stricken out. The paragraph with the 
interlineation and the new words is as follows: 

The term “employee” does not include a master or a member of a 
crew of any vessel, nor any person engaged by the master to load or 
unload or repair any small vessel under 18 tons net. 
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That is the whole change, and that is carried out on page 5 in | 


paragraph (1) to harmonize with this definition. Those are the 


only changes that have been made under the authority of the 


committee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand the gentleman's inter- 
pretation of the bill, it does not include small repair yards. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman spoke about the words in the 
fourth paragraph, “including any dry dock”? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And the gentleman was apprehensive that 
that might possibly cover a small shipyard. I can assure the 
gentleman that it will not. A dry dock is under admiralty, so 
declared in the decisions of the Supreme Court, and a dry dock 
is defined legally, so that it can not include a shipyard. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am glad to have that understanding. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I think he inadvertently made a mistake in his reference to 
page 49. The situation is this: There is one print which em- 
bodies first the Senate bill, stricken out. Attached to that Sen- 
ate bill is a confidential print of the House amendment. 

That is, on page 49 of that print you will find page 2 of the 
print which the chairman holds in his hand. Page 49 of the 
print, which the chairman holds in his hand, has nothing to do 
with seamen, 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
for another question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand, this bill takes from 
its provisions seamen, fishermen, and oystermen, and does not 
include any shipyard or repair yard except a dry dock. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If that is so, I 
my opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman kindly enlighten us as 
to whether or not this bill embraces not only longshoremen but 
also seamen. In the report on page 20 the committee states 
that the bill has been amended to provide benefits of compensa- 
tion to seamen, 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman is behind the times. 
has passed by and is gone. 
seamen out. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will yield, will he not state to 
the House that the committee has not abandoned its intention 
of trying to include the seamen, but that it has passed that over 
for the present? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


am ready to withdraw 


gentleman yield? 


That 
This is an amendment taking the 


I intend to do that iater. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield once more, and then I 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. BLAND. Has the gentleman available for 
copy of that amendment? It was hard to catch 
gentleman’s reading; there was so much confusion. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The section would be perfectly good—— 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to consider it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have no copy of that interlineation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'ConNNoR] asked unanimous consent that the reading of this 
amendment be dispensed with. The Chair might suggest that 
i great deal of it might have been read if this discussion had 
not gone on by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAND. This is the only committee print? 


must 


our use a 


it from the 


Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 
Mr. BLAND. There is no opportunity for amendment. 
Mr. GRAHAM. You will find that this same language is } 


put in in another place, so as to make conformity between the 
two paragraphs, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLAND. I demand a second. 


LXVIII——341 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield |} means the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia, 
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Mr. MICHENER. I ask unanimous consent that the second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the bill: 


Re it enacted, ete.— 


SHORT TITLE 
Section 1. This act may be cited as “ longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act.” 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 2. When used in this act— 
(1) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 


o 
- 


| Or association. 


. 


2) The term “injury” means accidental injury or death arising 
out of and in the course of employment, and such occupational disease 
or infection as arises naturally out of such employment or as naturaliy 
or unavoidably results from such accidental injury, and includes an 
injury caused by the willful act of a third person directed against 
an employee because of his employment. 

(3) The term “ employee” does not include a master or a member 
of a crew of any vessel nor any person engaged by the master to load 
or unload or repair any small vessel under 18 tons net. 

(4) The term “employer” means an employer any of whose em- 
ployees are employed in maritime employment, in whole or in part, 


” 


upon the navigable waters of the United States (including any dry 
dock). 
(5) The term “carrier ”’ means any person or fund authorized under 


Section 32 te insure under this Act and includes self-insurers. 
(6) The term “ commission’ means the United States 
Compensation Commission. 
(7) The term “deputy commissioner” means the deputy 
sioner having jurisdiction in respect of an injury or death. 


Employees’ 


commis- 


(8) The term “State” includes a Territory and the District of 
| Columbia. 
(9) The term “ United States” when used in a geographical sense 


| including the territorial waters thereof. 


(10) 


wages 


“ Disability" means incapacity because 
which the employee was receiving at 
the same or any other employment. 

(11) “ Death” basis for a 
death resulting from an injury. 

(12) “* Compensation ” the money allowance payable an 
employee or to his dependents as provided for in this act, and includes 
funeral benefits provided therein. 

(13) “ Wages” means the money rate at which the service rendered 
is recompensed under the contract of hiring in force at the of 
the injury, including the of board, rent, housing, 
lodging, or similar advantage received from the employer, and gratuities 
received in the course of employment from others than the employer 


of injury to earn the 


the time of injury in 


as a right to compensation means only 


means lo 


time 


reasonable value 


(14) “Child” shall inelude a posthumous child, a child legally 
adopted prior to the injury of the employee, and a stepchild or ac- 
knowledged illegitimate child dependent upon the deceased, but does 
not include married children unless wholly dependent on him * Grand- 
child” means a child as above defined of a child as above defined 
“Brother” and “sister” include stepbrothers and stepsisters, half 
brothers and half sisters, and brothers and sisters by adoption, but 
does not include married brothers nor married sisters unless wholly 
dependent on the employee. “ Child,” “ grandchild,” “ brother,” and 
“ sister’ include only persons who at the time of the death of the 


deceased employee are under 18 years of age. 

(15) The term “ parent” includes step-parents and parents by 
tion, parents-in-law, and any person who than three years 
prior to the death of the deceased employee stood in the place of a 
parent to him, if dependent on the injured employee 

(16) The term “widow” includes only the decedent's wife living 
with or dependent for support upon him at the time of his death; or 
living apart for justifiable cause or by reason of his desertion at 


adk p- 


for more 


time 

(17) The term “ widower” includes only the decedent's husband who 
at the time of her death lived with her and was dependent for support 
upon her. 

(18) The terms “ adoption” or “ adopted ” mean legal adoption pri 
to the time of the injury 

(19) The singular includes the plural and the masculine includ the 
feminine and neuter. 

COVERAGE 
Sec. 3. (a) Compensation shall be payable under this act in respect 


of disability or death of an employee, but only if the disability or death 
results from an injury occurring upon the navigable waters of the United 
States (including any dry dock) and if recovery for the disability or 
death through workmen’s compensation proceedings may not validly Le 
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provided by State law. No compensation shall be payable in respect 
of the disability or death of— 

(1) A master or member of a crew of any vessel or any person 
engaged by the master to load or unload any small vessel under 18 
tons net. 

(2) An officer or employee of the United States or any agency thereof 
or of any State or foreign government, or of any political subdivision 
thereof. 

(b) No compensation shall be payable if the injury was occasioned 
solely by the intoxication of the employee or by the willful intention of 
the employee to injure or kill himself or another. 

LIABILITY FOR COMPENSATION 

Sec. 4. (a) Every employer shall be liable for and shall secure the 
payment to his employees of the compensation payable under sections 7, 
8, and 9. In the case of an employer who is a subcontractor, the con- 
tractor shall be liable for and shall secure the payment of such com- 
pensation to employees of the subcontractor unless the subcontractor has 
secured such payment. 

(b) Compensation shall be payable irrespective of fault as a cause 
for the injury. 

EXCLUSIVENESS OF LIABILITY 

Sec. 5. The liability of an employer prescribed in section 4 shall be 
exclusive and in place of all other liability of such employer to the em 
ployee, his legal representative, husband or wife, parents, dependents, 
next of kin, and anyone otherwise entitled to recover damages from 
such employer at law or in admiralty on account of such injury .or 
death, except that if an employer fails to secure payment of compensa- 
tion as required by this act, an injured employée, or his legal representa- 
tive in case death results from the injury, may elect to claim compensa- 
tion under this act, or to maintain an action at law or in admiralty for 
damages on account of such injury or death. In such action the de- 
fendant may not plead as a defense that the injury was caused by the 
negligence of a fellow servant, nor that the employee assumed the risk 
of his employment, nor that the injury was due to the contributory 
negligence of the employee. 

TIME FOR COMMENCEMENT OF COMPENSATION 


(a) No compensation shall be allowed for the first seven days 
of the disability, except the benefits provided for in section 7: Provided, 
however, That in case the injury results in disability of more than 49 
days, the compensation shall be allowed from the date of the disability. 

(b) Compensation for disability shall not exceed $25 per week nor 
be less than $8 per week: Provided, however, That if the employee's 
wages at the time of injury are less than $8 per week he shall receive 
his full weekly wages. 

MEDICAL SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Sec. 7. (a) The employer shall furnish such medical, surgical, and 
other attendance or treatment, nurse and hospital service, medicine, 
crutches, and apparatus for such period as the nature of the injury 
or the process of recovery may require. If the employer fails to pro- 
vide the same, after request by the injured employee, such injured em- 
ployee may do so at the expense of the employer. The employee shall 
not be entitled to recover any amount expended by him for such treat- 
ment or services unless he shall have requested the employer to furnish 
the same and the employer shall have refused or neglected to do so, or 
unless the nature of the injury required such treatment and services 
and the employer or his superintendent or foreman having knowledge 
of such injury shall have neglected to provide the same; nor shall any 
claim for medical or surgical treatment be valid and enforceable, as 
against such employer, unless within 20 days following the first treat- 
ment the physician giving such treatment furnish to the employer and 
the deputy commissioner a report of such injury and treatment, on a 
form prescribed by the commission. 

(b) Whenever in the opinion of the deputy commissioner a physician 
has not impartially estimated the degree of permanent disability or the 
extent temporary disability of any injured employee, the deputy 
commissioner shall have the power to cause such employee to be exam- 
ined by a physician selected by the deputy commissioner and to obtain 
from such physician a report containing his estimate of such disabili- 
ties. If the report of such physician shows that the estimate of the 
physician has not been impartial from the standpoint of such employee, 
the deputy commissioner shall have the power in his discretion to 
charge the cost of such examination to the employer, if he is a self- 
insurer, or to the insurance company which is carrying the risk. 

(c) All fees and other charges for such treatment or service shall 
be limited to such charges as prevail in the same community for simi- 
lar treatment of injured persons of like standard of living, and shall be 
subject to regulation by the deputy commissioner. 


Src. 6. 


of 


COMPENSATION FOR DISABILITY 


Sec. 8. Compensation for disability shall be paid to the employee as 
follows: 
(a) Permanent total disability: In case of total disability adjudged 


to be permanent 6634 per cent of the average weekly wages shall be 
paid to the employee during the continuance of such total disability. 
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Loss of both hands, or both arms, or both feet, or both legs, or both 
eyes, or of any two thereof shall, in the absence of conclusive proof 
to the contrary, constitute permanent total disability. In all other 
cases permanent total disability shall be determined in accordance with 
the facts. 

(b) Temporary total disability: In case of disability total in charac- 
ter but temporary in quality 6634 per cent of the average weekly wages 
shall be paid to the employee during the continuance thereof. 

(c) Permanent partial disability: In case of disability partial in 
character but permanent in quality the compensation shall be 6634 per 
cent of the average weekly wages, and shall be paid to the employee, 
as follows: 

(1) Arm lost, 312 weeks’ compensation. 

(2) Leg lost, 288 weeks’ compensation. 

(3) Hand lost, 244 weeks’ compensation, 

(4) Foot lost, 205 weeks’ compensation. 

(5) Eye lost, 160 weeks’ compensation. 

(6) Thumb lost, 75 weeks’ compensation. 

(7) First finger lost, 46 weeks’ compensation. 

(8) Great toe lost, 38 weeks’ compensation. 

(9) Second finger lost, 30 weeks’ compensation. 

(10) Third finger lost, 25 weeks’ compensation. 

(11) Toe other than great toe lost, 16 weeks’ compensation, 

(12) Fourth finger lost, 15 weeks’ compensation. 

(13) Loss of hearing: Compensation for loss of hearing of one ear, 
52 weeks. Compensation for loss of hearing of both ears, 200 weeks. 

(14) Phalanges: Compensation for loss of more than one phalange 
of a digit shall be the same as for loss of the entire digit. Compensa- 
tion for loss of the first phalange shall be one-half of the compensation 
for loss of the entire digit. 

(15) Amputated arm or leg: Compensation for an arm or a leg, if 
amputated at or above the elbow or the knee, shall be the same as for a 
loss of the arm or leg; but, if amputated between the elbow and the 
wrist or the knee and the ankle, shall be the same as for loss of a hand 
or foot. 

(16) Binocular vision or per cent of vision: Compensation for loss 
of binocular vision or for 80 per cent or more of the vision of an eye 
shall be the same ag for loss of the eye. 

(17) Two or more digits: Compensation for loss of two or more 
digits, or one or more phalanges of two or more digits, of a band or 
foot may be proportioned to the loss of use of the hand or foot 
occasioned thereby, but shall not exceed the compensation for loss of a 
hand or foot. 

(18) Total loss of use: Compensation for permanent total loss of use 
of a member shall be the same as for loss of the member. 

(19) Partial loss or partial loss of use: Compensation for perma- 
nent partial loss or loss of use of a member may be for proportionate 
loss or loss of use of the member. 

(20) Disfigurement: The deputy commissioner shall award proper 
and equitable compensation for serious facial or head disfigurement, not 
to exceed $3,500. 

(21) Other cases: In all other cases in this class of disability the 
compensation shall be 6624 per cent of the difference between his aver- 
age weekly wages and his wage-earning capacity thereafter in the same 
employment or otherwise, payable during the continuance of such par- 
tial disability, but subject to reconsideration of the degree of such im- 
pairment by the deputy commissioner on his own motion or upon appli- 
cation of any party in interest, 

(22) In case of temporary total disability and permanent partial dis- 
ability, both resulting from the same injury, if the temporary total 
disability continues for a longer period than the number of weeks set 
forth in the following schedule, the period of temporary total disability 
in excess of such number of weeks shall be added to the compensation 
period provided in subdivision (c) of this section: Arm, 32 weeks; 
leg, 40 weeks; hand, 32 weeks; foot, 32 weeks; eye, 20 weeks; thumb, 
24 weeks; first finger, 18 weeks; great toe, 12 weeks; second finger, 
12 weeks; third finger, 8 weeks; fourth finger, 8 weeks; toe other than 
great toe, 8 weeks. 

In any case resulting in loss or partial loss of use of arm, leg, band, 
foot, eye, thumb, finger, or toe, where the temporary total disability 
does not extend beyond the periods above mentioned for such injury, 
compensation shall be limited to the schedule contained in subdivi- 
sion (c). 

(ad) Any compensation to which any claimant would be entitled under 
subdivision (c) excepting subdivision (c-21) shall, notwithstanding 
death arising from causes other than the injury, be payable to and for 
the benefit of the persons following: 

(1) If there be a surviving wife or dependent husband and no child 
of the deceased under the age of 18 years, to such wife or dependent 
husband. 

(2) If there be a surviving wife or dependent husband and surviving 
child or children of the deceased under the age of 18 years, one half 
shall be payable to the surviving wife or dependent husband and the 
other half to the surviving child or children. 
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(3) The deputy commissioner may in his discretion require the ap- 
pointment of a guardian for the purpose of receiving the compensation 
of the minor child. In the absence of such a requirement the appoint- 
ment for such a purpose shall not be necessary. 

(4) If there be a surviving child or children of the deceased under 
the age of 18 years, but no surviving wife or dependent husband, then 
such child or children, 

(5) An award for disability may be made after the death of the 
injured employee. . 

(e) Temporary partial disability: In case of temporary partial dis- 
; ity resulting in decrease of earning capacity the compensation shall 
be two-thirds of the difference between the injured employee's average 

eklv wages before the injury and his wage-earning capacity after the 

iry in the same or another employment, to be paid during the con- 
juance of such disability, but shall not be paid for a period exceeding 


yeurs. 
f) Injury increasing disability: (1) If an employee receive an injury 
which of itself would only cause permanent partial disability but which, 
ubined with a previous disability, does in fact cause permanent total 
isability, the employer shall provide compensation only for the dis- 
ility caused by the subsequent injury: Provided, however, That in 
dition to compensation for such permanent partial disability, and 
er the cessation of the payments for the prescribed period of weeks, 
t employee shall be paid the remainder of the compensation that 


would be due for permanent total disability. Such additional com- 
sation shall be paid out of the special fund established in section 44. 
“) In all other cases in which, following a previous disability, an 
employee receives an injury which is not covered by (1) of this sub 
sion, the employer shall provide compensation only for the dis- 


lity caused by the subsequent injury. In determining compensation 
the subsequent injury or for death resulting therefrom, the average 
ekly wages shall be such sum as will reasonably represent the earning 
capacity of the employee at the time of the subsequent injury. 
(g) Maintenance for employees undergoing vocational rehabilitation : 
1 result of injury is or may be expected to be 
or partially ineapacitated for a remunerative occupation and 
who, under the direction of the commission as provided by section 39 
) of this act, is being rendered fit to engage in a remunerative occu- 
ition, shall receive additional compensation necessary for his mainte- 
ce, but such additional compensation shall not exceed $10 a week. 
shall be paid out of the special fund established in 


(\n employee who as ¢ 


tally 


The 


tion 


expense 
44, 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH 
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SEC. If the injury causes death, the compensation shall be known 
death benefit and shall be payable in the amount and to or for 

the benefit of the persons following: 

(a) Reasonable funeral expenses not exceeding $200. 

If there be a surviving wife or dependent husband and no child 

deceased under the age of 18 years, to such wife or dependent 

35 per cent of the average wages of the deceased, during 

lowhood or dependent widowerhood, with two years’ compensation 


ib) 
the 
usband 


Ww 


one sum upon remarriage; and if there be a surviving child or 
dren of the deceased under the age of 18 years, the additional 
unt of 10 per cent of such wages for each such child until the 


» of 18 years; in case of the death or remarriage of such surviving 
fe or dependent husband any surviving child of the deceased em 
vee, at the time under 18 years of age, shall have his compensation 
sed to 15 per cent of such wage, and the same shall be payable 
he shall reach the age of 18 years: Provided, That the total 
amount payable shall in no case exceed 663g per cent of such wages 
The deputy commissioner having jurisdiction over the claim may, in 
liis discretion, require the appointment of a guardian for the purpose of 

eiving the compensation of a minor child. In the absence of such a 
requirement the appointment of a guardian for such purposes shall not 
be necessary, 


til 


(c) If there be a surviving child or children of the deceased under 
the age of 18 years, but no surviving wife or dependent husband, then 
or the support of each such child under the age of 18 years, 15 per 
cent of the wages of the deceased: Provided, That the aggregate shall 
in no case exceed 6634 per cent of such wages. 

(d) If there be no surviving wife or dependent husband or child 
under the age of 18 years or if the amount payable to a surviving wife 
or dependent husband and to children under the age of 18 years shall 

less in the aggregate than 6624 per cent of the average wages of the 
deceased ; then for the support of grandchildren or brothers and sisters 
inder the age of 18 years, if dependent upon the deceased at the time 
of the injury, 15 per cent of such wages for the support of each such 
person until the age of 18 years and for the support of each parent, 
or grandparent, of the deceased if dependent upon him at the time of 
the injury, 25 per cent of such wages during such dependency. But in 
no case shall the aggregate amount payable under this subdivision 
exceed the difference between 6634 per cent of such wages and the 
amount payable as hereinbefore provided to surviving wife or dependent 
husband and for the support of surviving child or children, 
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(e) In computing death benefits the average weekly wages of the 
deceased shall be considered to have been not more than $37.50 nor less 
than $12, but the total weekly compensation shall not exceed the weekly 
wages of the deceased. 

(f) All questions of dependency shall be determined as of the time 
of the injury. 

(g) Aliens: Compensation under this chapter to aliens not residents 
(or about to become nonresidents) of the United States or Canada shall 
be the same in amount as provided for residents, except that dependents 
in any foreign country shall be limited to surviving wife and child or 
children, or if there be no surviving wife or child or children, to sur- 
viving father or mother whom the employee has supported, either wholly 
or in part, for the period of one year prior to the date of the injury, 
and except that the commission may, at its option or upon the applica 
tion of the insurance carrier shall, commute all future installments of 
compensation to be paid to such aliens by paying or causing to be paid 
to them one-half of the commuted amount of such future installments 
of compensation as determined by the commission. 


DETERMINATION OF PAY 


Sec. 10. Except as otherwise provided in this act, the average weekly 
wage of the injured employee at the time of the injury shall be taken 
as the basis upon which to compute compensation and shall be deter- 
mined as follows: 

(a) If the injured employee shall have worked in the employment in 
which he was working at the time of the injury, whether for the same 
or another employer, during substantially the whole of the year immedi- 
ately preceding his injury, his average annual earnings shall consist of 
three hundred times the average daily wage or salary which he shall 
have earned in such employment during the days when so employed. 

(b) If the injured employee shall not have worked in such employ 
ment during substantially the whole of such year, his average annual 
earnings shall consist of three hundred times the average daily wage or 
salary which an employee of the same class working substantially the 
whole of such immediately preceding year in the same or in similar em 
ployment in the same or a neighboring place shall have earned in 
employment during the days when so employed. : 

(c) If either of the foregoing methods of arriving at the annual 
average earnings of an injured employee can not reasonably and fairly 
be applied, such annual earnings shall be such sum as, having regard 
to the previous earnings of the injured employee and of other employees 
of the same or most similar class, working in the same or most similar 
employment in the same or neighboring locality, shall reasonabiy repre- 
sent the annual earning capacity of the injured employee in the employ- 
ment in which he was working at the time of the injury. 

(d) The average weekly wages of an employee shall be one fifty- 
second part of his average annual earnings 

(e) If it be established that the injured employee was a minor when 
injured, and that under normal conditions his wages should be expected 
to increase during the period of disability, the fact may be considered 
in arriving at his average weekly wages 


such 


GUARDIAN FOR MINOR OR INCOMPETENT 


Sec. 11. The deputy commissioner may 
court of competent jurisdiction, for any 
petent a minor, of a guardian or 
compensation payable to such person under this act and to exercis 
powers granted te or to perform the h 
under this act. 


require the appointment by a 
person who is mentally 
other 


incom 


or representative to receive 


the 


duties required of such person 


NOTICE OF INJURY OR DEATH 


Sec. 12. (a) Notice of an injury or death in respect of which compen 


sation is payable under this act ehall be given within 30 days after the 
date of such injury or death (1) to the deputy commissioner in the 
compensation district in which such injury occurred and (2) to the 
employer. 

(b) Such notice shall be in writing, shall contain the name and ad 


dress of the employee and a statement of the time, piace, nature, and 
cause of the injury or death, and shall be signed by the employee or by 
some person on his behalf, or in case of death by any person claiming to 
be entitled to compensation for such death or by a@ person on his behait 

(c) Notice shall be given to the deputy commissioner by delivering it 
to him or sending it by mail addressed to his office, and to the employer 
by delivering it to him or by sending it by mail addressed to him at his 
last-known place of business. If the employer is par such 
notice may be given to any partner, or if a corporation such notice may 
be given to any agent or officer thereof upon w hom legal process may 
be served or who is in charge of the business in the place the 
injury occurred. 

(d) Failure to give such notice shall not bar any claim under this 
act (1) if the employer (or his agent in charge of the business in the 
place where the injury occurred) or the carrier had knowledge of the 
injury or death and the deputy commissioner determines that the em- 
ployer or carrier has not been prejudiced by failure to give such notice, 
or (2) if the deputy commissioner excuses such failure on the ground 
that for some satisfactory reason such notice could not be given; nor 


4 nership 


where 
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unless objection to such failure is raised before the deputy commis- 
sioner at the first hearing of a claim for compensation in respect of 
such injury or death. 


TIME FOR FILING OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 13. (a2) The right to compensation for disability under this act 
shall be barred unless a claim therefor is filed within one year after 
the injury, and the right to compensation for death shall be barred 
unless a claim therefor is filed within one year after the death, except 
that if payment of compensation has been made without an award on 
account of such injury or death a claim may be filed within one year 
after the date of the last payment. Such claim shall be filed with the 
deputy commissioner in the compensation district in which such injury 
or such death occurred. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subdivision (a) failure to file 
a claim within the period prescribed in such subdivision shall not be a 
bar to such right unless, objection to such failure is made at the first 
hearing of such claim in which all parties in interest are given reason- 
able notice and opportunity to be heard. 

(c) If a person who is entitled to compensation under this act is 
mentally incompetent or a minor, the provisions of subdivision (a) shall 
not be applicable so long as such person has no guardian or other 
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award, and (2) shall in any case where right to compensation is con- 
troverted, or where payments of compensation have been stopped or 
suspended, upon receipt of notice from any person entitled to com- 
pensation, or from the employer, that the right to compensation is 
controverted, or that payments of compensation have been stopped or 
suspended, make such investigations, cause such medical examinations 
to be made, or hold such hearings, and take such further action as he 
considers will properly protect the rights of all parties. 

(i) Whenever the deputy commissioner deems it advisable he may 
require any employer to make a deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States to secure the prompt nd convenient payment of such 
compensation, and payments therefrom upon any awards shall be made 
upon order of the deputy commissioner. 


(j) Whenever the deputy commissioner determines that it is for the 
best interests of a person entitled to compensation, the liability of the 
employer for such compensation may be discharged by the payment of 


| a lump sum equal to the present value of all future payments of com- 


authorized representative, but shall be applicable in the case of a person | 


who is mentally incompetent or a minor from the date of appointment 
of such guardian or other representative, or in the case of a minor, if 
no guardian is appointed before he becomes of age, from the date he 
becomes of age. 

(d) Where recovery is denied to any person, in a suit brought at 
law or in admiralty to recover damages in respect of injury or death, 
on the ground that such person was an employee and that the defend- 
ant was an employer within the meaning of this act and that such 
employer had secured compensation to such employee under this act, 
the limitation of time prescribed in subdivision (a) shall begin to run 
only from the date of termination of such suit. 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 


Sec. 14. (a) Compensation under this act shall be paid periodically, 
promptly, and directly to the person entitled thereto, without an award, 
except where liability to pay compensation is controverted by the 
employer. 

(b) The first installment of compensation shall become due on the 
fourteenth day after the employer has knowledge of the injury or 
death, on which date all compensation then due sha&@ be paid. There- 
after compensation shall be paid in installments, semimonthly, except 
where the deputy commissioner determines that payment in install- 
ments should be made monthly or at some other period. 

(c) Upon making the first payment, and upon suspension of pay- 
ment for any cause, the employer shall immediately notify the deputy 
commissioner, in accordance with a form prescribed by the commission, 
that payment of compensation has begun or has been suspended, as 
the case may be. 

(a) If the employer controverts the right te compensation he shall 
file with the deputy commissioner on or before the fourteenth day after 
he has knowledge of the alleged injury or death, a notice, in accordance 
with a form prescribed by the commission, stating that the right to 
compensation is controverted, the name of the claimant, the name of 
the employer, the date of the alleged injury or death, and the grounds 
upon which the right to compensation is controverted. 

(e) If any installment of compensation payable without an award 
paid within 14 days after it becomes due, as provided in 
subdivision (b) of this section, there shall be added to such unpaid 
installment an amount equal to 10 per cent thereof, which shall be 
paid at the same time as, but in addition to, such installment, unless 
notice is filed under subdivision (d) of this section, or unless such 
nonpayment is excused by the deputy commissioner after a show- 
ing by the employer that owing to conditions over which he had 
no control such installment could not be paid within the period pre- 
scribed for the payment. 

(f) If any compensation, payable under the terms of an award, is 
not paid within 10 days after it becomes due, there shall be added to 
such unpaid compensation an amount equal to 20 per cent thereof, 
which shall be paid at the same time as but in addition to such com- 
pensation, unless review ef the compensation order making such 
award is had as provided in section 21. 

(zg) Within 16 days after final payment of compensation has been 
made, the employer shall send to the deputy commissioner a notice, 
in accordance with a form prescribed by the commission, stating that 
such final payment has been made, the total amount of compensation 
paid, the name of the employee and of any other person to whom com- 
pensation has been paid, the date of the injury or death, and the date to 
which compensation haz been paid. If the employer fails to so notify 
the deputy commissioner within such time the commission shall assess 
against such employer a civil penalty in the amount of $100, 

(b) The deputy commissioner (1) may upon his own initiative at 
any time iv a case in which payments are being made without an 


is not 


pensation computed at 4 per cent true discount compounded annually. 
The probability of the death of the injured employee or other person 
entitled to compensation before the expiration of the period during 
which he is entitled to compensation shall be determined in accordance 
with the American Experience Table of Mortality. The probability of 
the happening of any other contingency affecting the amount or dura- 
tion of the compensation shall be disregarded, 

(k) If the employer has made advance payments of compensation, 


| he shall be entitled to be reimbursed out of any unpaid installment 


or installments of compensation due, 

(1) An injured employee, or in case of death his dependents or per- 
sonal representative, shall give receipts for payment of compensation 
to the employer paying the same and such employer shall produce the 
same for inspection by the deputy commissioner, whenever required. 

(m) The total compensation payable under this act for injury or 
death shall in no event exceed the sum of $7,500. 


INVALID AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 15.(a) No agreement by an employee to pay any portion of 
premium paid by his employer to a carrier or to contribute to a bene- 
fit fund or department maintained by such employer for the purpose 
of providing compensation or medical services and supplies as required 
by this act shall be valid, and any employer who makes a deduction 
for such purpose from the pay of any employee entitled to the benefits 
of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000. 

(b) No agreement by an employee to waive his right to compensation 
under this act shall be valid. 


ASSIGNMENT AND EXEMPTION FROM CLAIMS OF CREDITORS 


Sec. 16. No assignment, release, or commutation of compensation or 
benefits due or payable under this act, except as provided by this act, 
shall be valid, and such compensation and benefits shall be exempt 
from all claims of creditors and from levy, execution, and attach- 
ment or other remedy for recovery or collection of a debt, which 
exemption may not be waived. 


COMPENSATION A LIEN AGAINST ASSETS 


Sec. 17. Compensation shall have the same preference of lien against 
the assets of the carrier or employer without limit of amount as is 
now or may hereafter be allowed by law to the claimant for unpaid 
wages or otherwise, 


COLLECTION OF DEFAULTED PAYMENTS 


Sec. 18. In case of default by the employer in the payment of com 
pensation due under any award of compensation for a period of 3° 
days after the compensation is due and payable, the person to whom 
such compensation is payable may, within one year after such default, 
make application to the deputy commissioner making the compensation 
order or a supplementary order declaring the amount of the default. 
After investigation, notice, and hearing, as provided in section 19, the 
deputy commissioner shall make a supplementary order, declaring the 
amount of the default, which shall be filed in the same manner as the 
compensation order. In case the payment in default is an installment 
of the award, the deputy commissioner may, in his discretion, declare 
the whole of the award as the amount in default. The applicant may 
file a certified copy of such supplementary order with the clerk of 
the Federal district court for the judicial district in which the em- 
ployer has his principal place of business or maintains an office, or 
for the judicial district in which the injury occurred. In case such 
principal place of business or office or place where the injury occurred 
is in the District of Columbia, a copy of such supplementary order may 
be filed with the clerk of the Supreste Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such supplementary order of the deputy commissioner shall 
be final, and the court shall upon the filing of the copy enter judgment 
for the amount declared in default by the supplementary order if such 
supplementary order is in accordance with law. Review of the judg- 


ment so entered may be had as in civil suits for damages at common 
Final proceedings to execute the judgment may be had by writ 


law. 
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of execution in the form used by the court in suits at common law in 


actions of assumpsit. No fee shall be required for filing the supple- 
mentary order nor for entry of judgment thereon, and the applicant 
shall not be liable for costs in a proceeding for review of the judgment 
unless the court shall otherwise direct. The court shall modify such 
judgment to conform to any later compensation order upon presenta- 
tion of a certified copy thereof to the court. 

PROCEDURE IN RESPECT OF CLAIMS 

Sec. 19. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 13 a claim for 
compensation may be filed with the deputy commissioner in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the commission at any time after the 
first seven days of disability following any injury, or at any time after 
death, and the deputy commissioner shall have full power and author- 
ity to hear and determine all questions in respect of such claim. 

(b) Within 10 days after such claim is filed the deputy commis- 
‘oner, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the commission, 
\| notify the employer and any other person (other than the claim- 
t), whom the deputy commissioner considers an interested party, 
that a claim has been filed. Such notice may be served personally 

on the employer or other person, or sent to such employer or person 

registered mail. 

(c) The deputy commissioner shall make or cause to be made such 
investigations as he considers necessary in respect of the claim, and 
upon application of any interested party shall order a hearing thereon. 
If hearing on such claim is ordered, the deputy commissioner shall 
cive the claimant and other interested parties at least 10 days’ notice 
of such hearing, served personally upon the claimant and other inter- 
ested parties or sent to such claimant and other interested parties by 

cistered mail, and shall within 20 days after such hearing is had, 

order, reject the claim or make an award in respect of the claim. 
if no hearing is ordered within 20 days after notice is given as pro- 

ied in subdivision (b), the deputy commissioner shall, by order, 
ct the claim or make an award in respect of the claim, 

(d) At such hearing the claimant and the employer may each pre- 
sent evidence in respect of such claim and may be represented by any 
authorized in writing for such purpose. 

(e) The order rejecting the claim or making the award (referred 
to in this act as a compensation order) shall be filed in the office of 
the deputy commissioner, and a copy thereof shall be sent by regis- 
tered mail to the claimant and to the employer at the last known 


} 
s 


reje 


person 


address of each. 

(f) An award of compensation for disability may be made after 
the death of an injured employee. 

(g) After a compensation order has issued in any case the deputy 
commissioner may transfer such case to any other deputy commis- 
sioner for the purpose of taking testimony or making physical 


examinations, 

(h) An injured employee claiming or entitled to compensation shall 
submit to such physical examination by a medical officer of the United 
States or by a duly qualified physician designated or approved by the 
commission as the deputy commissioner may require. The place or 
places shall be reasonably convenient for the employee. Such physi- 
clan or physicians as the employee, employer, or carrier may select 

| pay for may participate in an examination if the employee, em- 
ployer, or carrier requests. Proceedings shall be suspended and 
no compensation be payable for any period during which the employee 


8O 


may refuse to submit to examination. 
PRESU MPTIONS 
Sec. 20. In any proceeding for the enforcement of a claim for com- 


pensation under this act it shall be presumed, in the absence of sub- 
tantial evidence to the contrary— 

(a) That the claim comes within the provisions of this act. 

(b) That sufficient notice of such claim has been given. 

(ce) That the injury was not occasioned solely by the intoxication 
of the injured employee. 

(d) That the injury was not occasioned by the willful intention of 


the injured employee to injure or kill himself or another. 


REVIEW OF COMPENSATION ORDERS 


Sec, 21. (a) A compensation order shall become effective when filed 
in the office of the deputy commissioner as provided in section 19, 
id, unless proceedings for the suspension or setting aside of such 

‘er are instituted as provided in subdivision (b) of this section, 
hall become final at the expiration of the thirtieth day thereafter. 

(b) If not in accordance with law, a compensation order may be sus- 
pended or set aside, in whole or in part, through injunction proceed- 
‘ngs, Mandatory or otherwise, brought by any party in interest against 

‘ deputy commissioner making the order, and instituted in the Fed- 
eral district court for the judicial district in which the injury occurred 
(or in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia if the injury 
occurred in the District). The orders, writs, and processes of the 
court in such proceedings may run, be served, and be returnable any- 
where in the United States. The payment of the amounts required by 
an award shall not be stayed pending final decision in any such pro- 
ceeding unless upon application for an interlocutory injunction the 
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court, on hearing, after not less than three days’ notice to the parties 
in interest and the deputy commissioner, allows the stay of such pay- 
ments, in whole or in part, where irreparable damage would otherwise 
ensue to the employer. The order of the court allowing any such stay 
shall contain a specific finding, based upon evidence submitted to the 
court and identified by reference thereto, that such irreparable damage 
would result to the employer, and specifying the nature of the damage. 

(ec) If any employer or his officers or agents fails to comply with a 
compensation order making an award, that has become final, any bene- 
ficiary of such award or the deputy commissioner making the order, 
may apply for the enforcement of the order to the Federal district 
court for the judicial district in which the injury occurred (or to the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia if the injury occurred in the 
District). If the court determines that the order was made and served 
in accordance with law, and that such employer or his officers or 
agents have failed to comply therewith, the court shall enforce obedience 
to the order by writ of injunction or by other proper process, mandatory 
or otherwise, to enjoin upon such person and his officers and agents 
compliance with the order. 

(d) Proceedings for suspending, setting aside, or enforcing a com 
pensation order, whether rejecting a claim or making an award, shall 
not be instituted otherwise than as provided in this section and sec 
tion 18. 

MODIFICATION OF AWARDS 


“79 


Sec. 22. Upon his own initiative, or upon application of any party 
in interest, on the ground of a change in conditions, the deputy com- 
missioner may at any time during the term of an award and after the 
compensation order in respect of such award has become final, review 
such order in accordance with the procedure prescribed in respect of 
claims in section 19, and in accordance with such section issue a new 
compensation order which may terminate, continue, increase, or decrease 
such compensation. Such new order shall not affect any compensation 
paid under authority of the prior order. 
PROCEDURE BEFORE THE DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

Sec. 23. (a) In making an investigation or inquiry or conducting a 
hearing the deputy commissioner shall not be bound by common law or 
statutory rules of evidence or by technical or formal rules of pro- 
cedure, except as provided by this act; but may make such investiga- 
tion or inquiry or conduct such hearings in such manner as to best 
ascertain the rights of the parties. Declarations of a deceased em- 
ployee concerning the injury in respect of which the investigation or 
inquiry is being made or the hearing conducted shall be received in evi- 
dence and shall, if corroborated by other evidence, be sufficient to 
establish the injury. 

(b) Hearings before a deputy commissioner shall be open to the 
public and shall be stenographically reported, and the deputy commis- 
sioners, subject to the approval of the commission, are authorized to 
contract for the reporting of such hearings. The commission shall by 
regulation provide for the preparation of a record of the hearings and 
other proceedings before the deputy commissioners, 

WITNESSES 

Sec. 24. No person shall be required to attend as a witness in any 
proceeding before a deputy commissioner at a place outside of the State 
of his residence and more than 100 miles from his place of residence, 
unless his lawful mileage and fee for one day’s attendance shall be first 
paid or tendered to him ; but the testimony of any witness may be taken 
by deposition or interrogatories according to the rules of practice of the 
Federal district court for the judicial district in which the is 
pending (or of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia if the 
case is pending in the District). 


case 


WITNESS FEES 

Sec. 25. Witnesses summoned in a proceeding before a deputy com 
missioner or whose depositions are taken shall receive the same fees 
and mileage as witnesses in courts of the United States. 


COSTS IN PROCEEDINGS BROUGHT WITHOUT REASONABLE GROUNDS 
Sec. 26. If the court having jurisdiction of proceedings in respect of 
any claim or compensation order determines that the proceedings in 
respect of such claim or order have been instituted or continued without 
reasonable ground, the of such proceedings shall | assessed 
against the party who has so instituted or continued such proceedings. 


costs e 


POWERS OF DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 

Sec. 27. ¢a) The deputy commissioner shall have power to preserve 
and enforce order during any such proceedings; to issue subpenas for, 
to administer oaths to, and to compel the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses, or the production of books, papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence, or the taking of depositions before any designated individual 
competent to administer oaths; to examine witnesses; and to do all 
things conformable to law which may be necessary to enable him effec- 
tively to discharge the duties of his office. 

(b>) If any person in proceedings before a deputy commissioner dis- 
obeys or resists any lawful order or process, or misbehaves during a 
hearing or so near the place thereof as to obstruct the same, or neglects 
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to produce, after having been ordered to do so, any pertinent book, 
paper, or document, or refuses to appear after having been subpoenaed, 
or upon appearing refuses to take the oath as a witness, or after having 
taken the oath refuses to be examined according to law, the deputy 
commissioner shall certify the facts to the district court having juris- 
diction in the place in which he is sitting (or to the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia if he is sitting in such District), which shall 
thereupon in a summary manner hear the evidence as to the acts com- 
plained of, and, if the evidence so warrants, punish such person in the 
same manner and to the same extent as for a contempt committed before 
the court, or commit such person upon the same conditions as if the 
doing of the forbidden act had occurred with reference to the process 
of or in the presence of the court. 
FEES FOR SERVICES 

Sec. 28. (a) No claim for legal services or for any other services ren- 
dered in respect of a claim or award for compensation, to or on account 
of any person, shall be valid unless approved by the deputy commis- 
sioner, or if proceedings for review of the order of the deputy com- 
missioner in respect of such claim or award are had before any court, 
unless approved by such court. Any claim so approved shall, in the 
manner and to the extent fixed by the deputy commissioner or such 
court, be a lien upon such compensation, 

(b) Any person (1) who receives any fee, other consideration, or any 
gratuity on account of services so rendered, unless such consideration 
or gratuity is approved by the deputy commissioner or such court, or 
(2) who makes it a business to solicit employment for a lawyer or for 
himself in respect of any claim or award for compensation, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each 
offense, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment not to exceed one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


RECORD OF INJURY OR DEATH 


Sec. 29. Every employer shall keep a record in respect of any injury 
to an employee. Such record shall contain such information of disease, 
other disability, or death in respect of such injury as the commission 
may by regulation require, and shall be available to inspection by the 
commission or by any State authority at such times and under such 
conditions as the commission may by regulation prescribe. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 30. (a) Within 10 days from the date of any injury or death 
or from the date that the employer has knowledge of a disease or in- 
fection in respect of such injury, the employer shall send to the com- 
mission a report setting forth (1) the name, address, and business of 
the employer; (2) the name, address, and occupation of the employee; 
(3) the cause and nature of the injury or death; (4) the year, month, 
day, and hour when and the particular locality where the injury or 
death occurred; and (5) such other information as the commission 
may require. A copy of such report shall be sent at the same time to 
the deputy commissioner in the compensation district in which the 
injury occurred. 

(b) Additional reports in respect of such injury and of the condition 
of such employee shall be sent by the employer to the commission and 
to such deputy commissioner at such times and in such manner as the 
commission may prescribe. 

(c) Any report provided for in subdivision (a) or (b) shall not be 
evidence of any fact stated in such report in any proceeding in respect 
of such injury or death on account of which the report is made. 

(d) The mailing of any such report and copy in a stamped envelope, 
within the time prescribed in subdivisions (a) or (b), to the commission 
and deputy commissioner, respectively, shall be a compliance with this 
section. 

(e) Any employer who fails or refuses to send any report required 
of him by this section shall be subject to a civil penalty not to exceed 
$500 for each such failure or refusal. 

PENALTY FOR MISREPRESENTATION 

Sec. 31. Any person who willfully makes any false or misleading 
statement or representation for the purpose of obtaining any benefit or 
payment under this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed $1,000 or by 
imprisonment of not to exceed one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

SECURITY FOR COMPENSATION 
SEc. 


32. (a) Every employer shall secure the payment of compen- 
sation under this act— 

(1) By insuring and keeping insured the payment of such compen- 
sation with any steck company or mutual company or association, or 
with any other person or fund, while such person or fund is authorized 
(A) under the laws of the United States or of any State, to insure 
workmen's compensation, and (B) by the commission, to insure pay- 
ment of compensation under this act; or 

(2) By furnishing satisfactory proof to the commission of his finan- 
cial ability to pay such compensation and receiving an authorization 
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fvom the commission to pay such compensation directly. The commis- 
sion may, as a condition to such authorization, require such employer to 
deposit in a depository designated by the commission either an indem- 
nity bond or securities (at the option of the employer) of a kind and 
in an amount determined by the commission, and subject to such con- 
ditions as the commission may prescribe, which shall include authori- 
zation to the commission in case of default to sell any such securities 
sufficient to pay compensation awards or to bring suit upon such bonds, 
to procure prompt payment of compensation under this act. Any em- 
ployer securing compensation in accordance with. the provisions of this 
paragraph shall be known as a self-insurer. 

(b) In granting authorization to any carrier to insure payment of 
compensation under this act the commission may take into consideration 
the recommendation of any State authority having supervision over 
carriers or over workmen's compensation, and may authorize any carrier 
to insure the payment of compensation under this act in a limited 
territory. Any marine protection and indemnity mutual insurance cor- 
poration or association, authorized to write insurance against liability 
for loss or damage from personal injury and death, and for other losses 
and damages, incidental to or in respect of the ownership, operation, or 
chartering of vessels on a mutual assessment plan, shall be deemed a 
qualified carrier to insure compensation under this act. The commis- 
sion may suspend or revoke any such authorization for good cause shown 
after a hearing at which the carrier shall be entitled to be heard in 
person or by counsel and to present evidence. No suspension or reyoca- 
tion shall affect the liability of any carrier already incurred. 

COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES WHERE THIRD PERSONS ARE LIABLE 


Sec. 33. (a) If on account of a disability or death for which com- 
pensation is payable under this act the person entitled to such com- 
pensation determines that some person other than the employer is liable 
in damages, he may elect, by giving notice to the deputy commissioner 
in such manner as the commission may provide, to receive such com- 
pensation or to recover damages against such third person, 

(b) Acceptance of such compensation shall operate as an assignment 
to the employer of all right of the person entitled to compensation to 
recover damages against such third person, whether or not the person 
entitled to compensation has notified the deputy commissioner of his 
election. 

(c) The payment of such compensation into the fund established in 
section 44 shall operate as an assignment to the employer of all right 
of the legal representative of the deceased (hereinafter referred to as 
“ representative”) to recover damages against such third person, 
whether or not the representative bas notified the deputy commissioner 
of his election. 

(d) Such employer on account of such assignment may either inst!- 
tute proceedings for the recovery of such damages or may compromise 
with such third person either without or after instituting such pro- 
ceeding. 

(e) Any amount recovered by such employer on account of such 
assignment, whether or not as the result of a compromise, shall be 
distributed as follows: 

(1) The employer shall retain an amount equal to— 

(A) The expenses incurred by him in respect of such proceedings or 
compromise (including a reasonable attorney's fee as determined by the 
deputy commissioner). 

(B) The cost of all benefits actually furnished by him to the em- 
ployee under section 7. 

(C) All amounts paid as compensation, and the present value of all 
amounts payable as compensation, such present value to be computed 
in accordance with a schedule prepared by the commission, and the 
amounts so computed to be retained by the employer as a trust fund 
to pay such compensation as it becomes due and to pay any sum, in 
excess of such compensation, to the person entitled to compensation or 
to the representative; and 

(2) The employer shall pay any excess to the person entitled to com- 
pensation or to the representative. 

(f) If the person entitled to compensation or the representative elects 
to recover damages against such third person and notifies the commis- 
sion of his election and institutes proceedings within the period pre- 
scribed in section 13, the employer shall be required to pay as com- 
pensation under this act a sum equal to the excess of the amount which 
the commission determines is payable on account of such injury or 
death over the amount recovered against such third person. 

(g) If a compromise with such third person is made by the person 
entitled to compensation or such representative of an amount less than 
the compensation to which such person or representative would be 
entitled to under this act, the employer shall be liable for compensation 
as determined in subdivision (e) only if such compromise is made with 
his written approval. 

(h) The deputy conymissioner may, if the person entitled to com- 
pensation under this act is a minor, make any election required under 
subdivision (a) of this section, or may authorize the parent or guardian 
of the minor to make such election. 
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Sec. 34. Every employer who has secured compensation under the 


provisions of this act shall keep posted in a conspicuous place or places | 


in and about his place or places of business typewritten or printed 
notices, in accordance with a form prescribed by the commission, stat- 
ing that such employer has secured the payment of compensation in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. Such notices shall contain 
the name and address of the carrier, if any, with whom the enrployer 
has secured payment of compensation and the date of the expiration of 
the policy. - 
SUBSTITUTION OF CARRIER FOR EMPLOYER 

Sec. 35. In any case where the employer is not a self-insurer, in order 
that the liability for compensation imposed by this act may be most 
effectively discharged by the employer, and in order that the administra- 
tion of this act in respect of such liability may be facilitated, the com- 
mission shall by regulation provide for the discharge, by the carrier 


for such employer, of such obligations and duties of the enyployer in | 


respect of such liability, imposed by this act upon the employer, as it 
considers proper in order to effectuate the provisions of this act. For 
such purposes (1) notice to or knowledge of an employer of the occur- 
rence of the injury shall be notice to or knowledge of the carrier, (2) 
jurisdiction of the employer by a deputy commissioner, the commission, 
or any court under this act shall be jurisdiction of the carrier, and (3) 
any requirement by a deputy commissioner, the commission, or any court 
under any compensation order, finding, or decision shall be binding upon 
the carrier in the sanre manner and to the same extent as upon the 
employer. 
INSURANCE POLICIES 


Sec. 36. (a) Every policy or contract of insurance issued under 
authority of this act shall contain (1) a provision to carry out the 
provisions of section 35, and (2) a provision that insolvency or bank- 
ruptey of the employer and/or discharge therein shall not relieve the 
carrier from payment of compensation for disability or death sustained 
by an employee during the life of such policy or contract. 

(b) No contract or policy of insurance issued by a carrier under this 
act shall be canceled prior to the date specified in such contract or 
policy for its expiration until at least 30 days have elapsed after a 
notice of cancellation has been sent to the deputy commissioner and to 
the employer in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (c) of 
section 12, 


CERTIFICATE OF COMPLIANCE WITH THIS ACT 


Sec. 387. No stevedoring firm shall be employed in any compensation 
district by a vessel or by hull owners until it presents to such vessel 
or hull owners a certificate issued by a deputy commissioner assigned to 
such district that it has complied with the provisions of this act requir- 
ing the securing of conrpensation to its employees. Any person violating 
the provisions of this section shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO SECURE PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 


Src, 38. Any employer required to secure the payment of compensa- 
tion under this act who fails to secure such compensation shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not nrore than one 


year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. This section shall not 
affect any other liability of the employer under this act. 
ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. 39. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided, the United 


States Employees’ Compensation Commission shall administer the pro- 
visions of this act, and for such purpose the commission is authorized 
(1) to make such rules and regulations; (2) to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such temporary technical assistants and medical ad- 
visers, and, subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, to appoint, 
and, in accordance with the classification act of 1923, to fix the compen- 
sition of such deputy commissioners (except deputy commissioners 
appointed under subdivision (a) of section 40) and other officers and 
employees; and (3) to make such expenditures (including expenditures 
for personal services and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for law books, books of reference, periodicals, and for printing and bind- 
ing) as may be necessary in the administration of this act. All expendi- 
tutes of the commission in the administration of this act shall be 
allowed and paid as provided in section 45 upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the commission. 

(b) The commission shall establish compensation districts, to include 
the high seas and the areas within the United States to which this 
act applies, and shall assign to each such district one or more deputy 
commissioners, as the commission deems advisable. Judicial proceed- 
ings under sections 18 and 21 of this act in respect of any injury or 
death occurring on the high seas shall be instituted in the district court 
within whose territorial jurisdiction is located the office of the deputy 
commissioner having jurisdiction in respect of such injury or death 


| 
eputy commissioner shall appear as attorney in any proceeding under 
| 
| 
| 
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| (or in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia if such office is 
located in such District). 
(c) The commission shall 


direct the vocational rehabilitation of 
permanently disabled empioyees and shall arrange with the appropriate 

public or private agencies in States or Territories, possessions, or the 
District of Columbia for such education. The Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education shall cooperate with the commission in such educa- 
tional work. The commission may in its discretion furnish such pros- 
thetic appliances or other apparatus made necessary by an injury upon 
which an award has been made under this act to render a disabled 
employee fit to engage in a remunerative oecupation. If any surplus 
is left in any fiscal year in the fund provided for in section 44, such 
surplus may be used in subsequent fiscal years for the purposes of this 
section except for the purposes of administration and investigation. 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 40. (a) The commission may appoint as deputy commissioners 
any member of any board, commission, or other agency of a State to 
| act as deputy commissioner for any compensation district or part 
thereof in such State, and may make arrangements with such board, 

commission, or other agency for the use of the personnel and facilities 
thereof in the administration of this act. The commission may make 
such arrangements as may be deemed advisable by it for the payment of 
expenses of such board, commission, or other agency, incurred in the 
administration of this act pursuant to this section, and for the payment 
of salaries to such board, commission, or other agency, or the members 
thereof, and may pay any amounts agreed upon to the proper officers of 
the State, upon vouchers approved by the commission. 

(b) In any Territory of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia a person holding an office under the United States may be 
appointed deputy commissioner and for services rendered as deputy com- 
missioner may be paid compensation, in addition to that he is receiv 
ing from the United States, in an amount fixed by the commission in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923. 

(c) Deputy commissioners (except deputy commissioners appointed 
under subdivision (a) of this section) may be transferred from one 
compensation district to another and may be temporarily detailed from 
one compensation district for service in another in the discretion of 
the commission. 

(d) Each deputy commissioner shall maintain and keep open during 
reasonable business hours an office, at a place designated by the com- 
mission, for the transaction of business under this act, at which office 
he shall keep his official records and papers. Such office shall 
furnished and equipped by the commission, who shall also furnish the 
deputy commissioner with all necessary clerical and other assistants, 
records, books, blanks, and supplies. Wherever practicable such office 
shall be located in a building owned or leased by the United States; 
otherwise the commission shall rent suitable quarters. 

(e) If any deputy commissioner is removed from office, or for any 
reason ceases to act as such deputy commissioner, all of his official 
records and papers and office equipment shall be transferred to his suc- 
cessor in office or, if there be no Successor, then to the commission or 
to a deputy commissioner designated by the commission. 

(f) Neither a deputy commissioner nor any business associate of a 


be 


this act, and no deputy commissioner shall act in any such case in 
which he is interested, or when he is employed by any party in interest 
or related to any party in interest by consanguinity or affinity within 


the third degree, as determined by the common law. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 41. (a) The commission shall make studies and investigations 
with respect to safety provisions and the causes of injuries in employ- 
ments covered by this act, and shall from time to time make to Con- 
gress and to employers and carriers such recommendations as it 
deem proper as to the best means of preventing such injuries. 

(b) In making such studies and investigations the commission 
authorized (1) to cooperate with any agency of the United States 
charged with the duty of enforcing any law securing safety against 
injury in any employment covered by this act, or with any State agency, 
engaged in enforcing any laws to assure safety 
(2) to permit any such agency to have access to 
mission. In carrying out the provisions of this 
or any officer or employee of the commission is authorized to enter at 
any reasonable time upon any premises, tracks, wharf, dock, other 
landing place, or upon any vessel, or to enter any building, where an 
employment covered by this act is being carried on, and to examine any 
tool, appliance, or machinery used in such employment. 


may 


is 


for employees, and 
the records of the com- 
section the commission 


or 


TRAVELING EXPENSES 


Sec. 42. The commissioners, deputy commissioners, and other em- 
ployees of the commission shall be entitled to receive their necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred for subsistence while 
traveling on official business and away from their designated stations, 
as provided by the subsistence expense act of 1926. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 43. The commission shall make to Congress at the beginning of 
each regular session a report of the administration of this act for the 
preceding fiseal year, including a detailed statement of receipts of and 
expenditures from the funds established in sections 44 and 45, together 
with such recommendations as the commission deems advisable. 


SPECIAL 


44. (a) There is hereby established in the Treasury of the 
United States a special fund for the purpose of making payments in 
accordance with the provisions of subsections (f) and (g) of section 8 
of this act. Such fund shall be administered by the commission, The 
Treasurer of the United States shall be the custodian of such fund, and 
all moneys and securities in such fund shall be held in trust by such 
Treasurer and shall not be money or property of the United States. 

(b) The Treasurer is authorized to disburse moneys from such fund 
only upon order of the commission. He shall be required to give bond 
amount to be fixed and with securities to be approved by the 
of the Treasuty and the Comptroller General of the United 
s, conditioned upon the faithful performance of his duty as cus- 
todian of such fund. 

Payments into such fund shall be made as follows: 

(1) Each employer shall pay $1,000 as compensation for the death 
of an employee of such employer resulting from injury where the deputy 
commissioner determines that there is no person entitled under this act 
to compensation for such death. Fifty per cent of each such payment 
shall be available for the payments under subdivision (f) of section 8, 
and 50 per cent shall be available for payments under subdivision (g) of 
section &, 

All amounts collected as fines and penalties under the provisions 
of this act shall be paid into such fund, 

(d) The Treasurer of the United States shall deposit any moneys 
paid into such fund into such depository banks as the commission may 
desiguate and may invest any portion of the funds which, in the 
opinion of the commission, is not needed for current requirements, in 
bonds or notes of the United States or of any Federal land bank. 

(e) Neither the United States nor the commission shall be Hable in 
respect of payments authorized under section 8 in an amount greater 
than the money or property deposited in or belonging to such fund. 

(f) The Comptroller General of the United States shall audit the 
account for such fund, but the action of the commission in making 
payments from such fund shall be final and not subject to review, and 
the Comptroller General is authorized and directed to allow credit in 
the accounts of any disbursing officer of the commission for payments 
made from such fund authorized by the commission. 

(g) All civil penalties provided for in this act shall be collected by 
civil suit brought by the commission. 


FUND 


See, 


in an 
Secretary 
State 


ADMINISTRATION FUND 


Sec. 45. (a) There is hereby established in the Treasury of the 
United States a special fund for the purpose of providing for the pay- 
went of all expenses in respect of the administration of this act. Such 
fund shall be administered by the commission. The Treasurer of the 
United States shall be the custodian of such fund, and all moneys and 
securities in such fund shall be held in trust by such Treasurer and 
shall not be the money or property of the United States. 

(b) The provisions of subdivisions (b), (da), and (f) of section 44 
shall be applicable to the fund hereby established. 


APPROPRIATION 


(a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
which shall be covered into the administration fund estab- 
lished in section 45 and shall be available for expenses incurred in the 
administration of this act during the remainder of the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1927, and during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. All 
unexpended balances of sny appropriations made under authority of 
this section remaining in such fund on July 1, 1928, shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 47. The expenses incurred for salaries and contingent expenses 
by the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission in the 
administration (1) of the act entitled “‘An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, as amended, and (2) of this act, may be paid from the 
appropriations for salaries and contingent expenses for the adminis- 
tration of such act of September 7, 1916, and from the fund established 
in section 45 of this act, in such proportion as the commission, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, determines 
to be fairly attributable to the cost of administration of the respective 
but the total amount paid from such appropriations and such 
fund in any fiscal year on account of the administration of such act of 
September 7, 1916, shall not exceed the amounts appropriated for 
salaries and contingent expenses for the administration of such act for 
such year. 


Sec. 46. 
any money in 
$250,000, 


acts, 
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LAWS INAPPLICABLE 


Sec. 48. Nothing in sections 4283, 4284, 4285, 4286, or 4289 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, nor in section 18 of the act entitled “An 
act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine and 
encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 26, 1884, as amended, shall be held to limit the amount 
for which recovery may be had (1) in any suit at law or in admiralty 
where an employer has failed to secure compensation as required by th:. 
act, or (2) in any proceeding for compensation, any addition to com- 
pensation, or any civil penalty. 

EFFECT OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 


Sec, 49. If any part of this act is adjudged unconstitutional by the 
courts, and such adjudication has the effect of invalidating any pnay- 
ment of compensation under this act, the period intervening beiween 
the time the injury was sustained and the time of such adjudication 
shall not be computed as a part of the time prescribed by law for the 
commencement of any action against the employer in respect of such 
injury; but the amount of any compensation paid under this act on 
account of'such injury shall be deducted from the amount of damages 
awarded in such action in respect of such injury. 


SEPARABILITY PROVISION 


Sec. 50. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutionai or 
the applicability thereof to any person or circumstances is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 
provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 51, Sections 39 to 51, inclusive, shall become effective upon the 
passage of this act, and the remainder of this act shall become effective 
on July 1, 1927, 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be notified when 
I have consumed five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Very well. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this legislation has been before 
the House, through its committees, for several years. It has 
been considered thoroughly and in every particular. We have 
had the benefit of expert advice and have examined all the 
laws existing in other States on this subject. 

Remember that this subject first was legislated upon in 1908. 
It was a growth from a sentiment existing in the public mind 
to do an act of social justice. [Applause.] In other words, it 
meant to take out of litigation the vexatious conditions and 
defenses that interfered with the prosecution of claims of 
workmen injured in their work. It meant to equitably adjust 
all the misfortunes attendant upon the work of any particular 
industry, and to put the burden of bearing that upon the 
industry, with an equitable adjustment of compensation. We 
have now in the United States over 42 compensation laws. 
We have also the United States Government with its employ- 
ees’ compensation law. 

Now, our committee framed one bill called the House Dill. 
Under that the committee was reluctant to take up the inclu- 
sion of seamen. Afterwards, when the Senate bill came to us, 
the question was reopened and rediscussed, and under the 
dicta of the decision of the Supreme Court it was felt that 
perhaps this very bill might be imperiled if we did not have 
uniformity. That is what the judges have all cried for. That 
is why they have declared unconstitutional in two cases acts of 
Congress attempting to give these laboring men compensation. 

In obedience to that thought, the committee instructed its 
chairman to prepare a bill including seamen. That was done. 
A rule was asked for from the Committee on Rules, and, after 
discussing it for three or four weeks, we were not granted a 
rule. It became apparent to the committee and it was also 
apparent to me, who was pleading for this rule, that the objec- 
tions of some of these gentlemen were apparently well founded, 
and the difficulty then was to find language which, on the spur 
of the moment, so to speak, would eliminate the objectionable 
features from the bill. But, as I said, we were unable to get 
a rule. As the opposition came in such a reasonable manner 
I felt constrained to yield to it, and went back to the comnait- 
tee and stated the conditions, and asked them to authorize the 
elimination of the seamen from the bill. That was unani- 
mously granted, together with several specific amendments to 
be inserted in the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BEeEpy). 
from Pennsylvania has now used five minutes, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will take one minute more. 


The gentleman 


The bill then received the rule, which came up on Saturday 
of last week, but owing to the lateness of the hour and the un- 
certainties attending it, we did not start it on that day. Now, 
under a motion to suspend the rules, graciously granted by the 
Speaker, the measure is before you for consideration. 


It has 
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been considered in every phase and every condition and cir- 


cumstance. Hearings were granted, conferences were held, 
and every endeavor made to secure a bill that would be bene- 
ficial to the workmen and not oppressive to the employer and 
that would not be a destructive burden on the industry; and 
| think we have accomplished that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has | 
again expired. 

Mr. PEERY. 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. BLAND. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 


I have no more time. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes of my 


time. If anybody wants time, I shall be glad to accommodate 
them. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


to a question? 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will pardon me just a minute, 
1 wish to make a statement first. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask my friend from Virginia 
if this is the document we are considering? 

Mr. BLAND. That is the document that is being consid- 
ered, With the amendment which was read by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is the gentleman from Virginia familiar 
enough with that amendment to explain what that amendment 
is? I did not catch it from the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLAND. I will undertake to explain it, but I want to 
say to the gentleman from Texas that I had not seen the 
amendment until I got a copy of it, furnished to me by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. It will be an attempt 
to explain an amendment which I have not heretofore had an | 
opportunity to consider. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am satisfied the gentleman will throw 
some light on it, but up to this time I have not been able to get 
any light or information about it. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
ports and small fishermen? 

Mr. BLAND. I am of the opinion that it will. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. The shellfish commissioner of my 
State seems to be opposed to this legislation, and I was wonder- 
ing whether or not, in the gentleman’s opinion, it would affect 
the employees on State boats, boats owned by the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. BLAND. I am not sure about that; but I recall very 
distinctly that there was an exception contained in the bill as 
first reported by the committee, and I think the exception still 
runs in this bill as to any State or Government-owned boats. I 
think that is true. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, this is a more far-reaching 
bill than its name would indicate. The representation is made, 
honestly, that this is a longshoremen’s bill. At the time long- 
shoremen originally asked for compensation legislation they 
were met when they brought their suits with such defenses as 
the fellow-servant doctrine, assumption of risk, and defenses of | 
that kind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As well as contributory negligence. 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; also contributory negligence. However, 
there was rendered by the Supreme Court ef the United States 
in October, 1926, a very important opinion, which, to a great 
extent, satisfied the claims of the longshoremen, for that opinion 
held that the stevedore or longshoreman should be held to be a 
seaman within the scope of Federal legislation if, when injured, 
he was performing on a ship work of the character formerly 
performed by a member of the crew. The result was that there 
was taken away from the employer such defenses as the fellow- 
ervant doctrine, contributory negligence, assumption of risk, 
ind other defenses of that character. Thereafter there was not 
great an insistence on the part of longshoremen for this | 
character of legislation. 

Gentlemen, this bill is particularly far-reaching if read in the 
light of the presumptions which appear in section 20 on page 
51. Those presumptions are: That in any proceeding for the 
enforcement of a claim for compensation under this act it shall 
be presumed, in the absence of substantial evidence to the con- 
trary—first, that the claim comes within the provisions of this | 
uct: second, that sufficient notice of such claim has been given ; 
third, that the injury was not occasioned solely by the intoxica- 
tion of the injured employee; and fourth, that the injury was | 
not occasioned by the willful intention of the injured employee 
to injure. or kill himself or another. The result of that is, 
gentlemen, that when a claim for compensation is filed the pre- | 
sumptions are all against the master or employer and all in 
favor of the claimant. ' 


Will this affect seamen in our local 
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| section 21, the‘employee is brought under the act, 


o4i1 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five additional 
minutes. I call attention to those presumptions at this time for 
the purpose of answering the inquiry that was propounded to 
me a few moments ago. 2 

This bill on page 1 prevides that— 


The term “injury” means accidental injury or death arising out of 
and in the course of employment, and such occupational disease or 
infection as arises naturally out of such employment or as naturally 
or unavoidably results from such accidental injury, and includes an 
injury caused by the willful act of a third person directed against an 
employee because of his employment. 


In other words, if a strike comes on and one of these fellows 
is injured by a third person, through no fault of the master, the 
man injured has his right to compensation under this act. 

But you are concerned with whether this act applies to fisher- 
men, oystermen, and navigation on our inland waters. Notice 
the amendment that has been made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The term “ employee ” 

What? I will read: 


The term “employee” does not include a master or member of a 
crew of any vessel, nor any person engaged by the master to load or 
unload or repair any small vessel under 18 tons net. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We have the assurance of the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee that seamen and oystermen are 
taken out of this bill and, in addition thereto, that it does not 
include shipyards. 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, the gentleman knows—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And does not the gentleman understand 
it to be the rule in construing these statutes that they will be 
considered by the courts exactly as to what—— 

Mr. BLAND. I understand this: That when there is a mat- 
ter of very doubtful construction, so doubtful as that the courts 
are puzzled as to the proper construction, they will sometimes 
look to the debates to aid them in reaching a decision, but if the 
language of the act is clear, though in contradiction of the 
intent expressed in debate, the court will disregard the debate, 
even though gentlemen on the floor said it was not intended 
that the act should be so construed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLAND. I will defer to my colleague from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] to say whether that is correct or not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The court has time and time again 
said it will not regard what ‘is said in debate, and perhaps 


does not include— 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| upon the theory if it did it would have to take what the man 


who talked most said instead of what the man said who knew 
most about the measure. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How about the Mann Act? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know about that. I can not yield any 
further. My friend can go to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GRAHAM] and discuss the matter with him. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman permit a question which 
he can answer yes or no? 

Mr. BLAND. I can not yield now. - The gentleman has con- 
siderably more time than I have, and I shall have to ask the 
gentleman to speak in his own time. 

The language is, “ The term ‘employee’ does not include a 
master or member of a crew of any vessel, nor any person 
engaged by the master to load or unload or repair any small 
vessel under 18 tons net.” It is doubtful that this language 
would exclude seamen on vessels over 18 tons net or seamen 
on our coastwise or inland navigation, but if it does it is cer- 
tain that a man who serves on a fishing or oyster boat for the 
sole purpose of fishing or catching oysters is not the master 
or member of the crew, and if the vessel is over 18 tons net, 
or if he was not engaged by the master, whether the 
over or under 18 tons, he would come under the act. 

If there is any doubt about this conclusion, if there is still 
any question as to whether the party comes within the scope of 
this act or not, then by virtue of the presumptions on page 51, 
for it is said 
that when a claim is filed it must be presumed to come within 
the scope of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
again expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes more. 

I want to call attention to another fact in connection with the 
operation of this act. You are making the master the health 


vessel be 


The time of the gentleman has 
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insurer of the people whom he employs. Listen! On the very 
first page there is this language: 

The term “injury” means accidental injury or death arising out of 
or in the course of employment— 


And at?— 
Such occupational disease or infection—— 


Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
understands that is the language and the words used in the 
best compensation laws that have been enacted. 

Mr. BLAND. Turn to the statute of New York, which is 
taken as an example by these gentlemen, and you will find 
occupational diseases expressly listed in that act. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman mean that is not in the act? 

Mr. BLAND. The diseases are specified in the act. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. But they cover practically 
everything. 

Mr. BLAND. That may be true, but when you turn to the 
New York act and turn to the ether similar statutes which 
include occupational diseases you find the diseases particu- 
larly named and you do not leave the matter open in this way. 
Let a man have any d‘sease whatsoever, or let his finger become 
infected on an oyster boat, and what is the result? Liability 
is imposed on the master because the presumptions here are 
against him, and the employee can bring his claim even after 
he has withdrawn from the employment. 

In the case of the injury the liability is confined to an injury 
or death which arises out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment, but as to occupational diseases the bill goes further 
and includes any occupational disease or infection as arises 
naturally out of such employment or as naturally or unavoid- 
ably results from such accidental injury. 

It will be noted that the liabil'ty for injury exists when the 
injury arises in the course of employment, but if the liability 
arises for disease, the claim may be made after the employee 
has left the employer. After his service has ceased, he may 
file his claim for compensation and contend that he was dis- 
eased or infected while he was in the employment of the 
master. The presumptions are all against the master. 

Gentlemen, I wish that time existed to go through this bill 
and analyze it in all its particulars and show you the vicious 
principles that are in it. I do not oppose compensation legis- 
lation, but I am against this bill. Please remember this, that 
more of you who have compensation rates below 6634 per cent 
will be face to face in your State legislatures with the con- 
stunt effort to increase your local rates to the scale that is 
provided by this bill. 

Mr. WELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I have only a minute or two longer, while 
the other gentleman has 10 or 15 minutes. 

May I also call attention to the fact that this bill gives 
wide opportunity to bureaus here to appoint deputy commis- 
sioners, Without limit im number, throughout the entire 
United States and without any restrictions upon them except 
that they are to be qualified in some cases by the Civil Service 
Commission—an unlimited discretion. 

The Employees’ Compensation Commission is to have the 
duty placed upon it to exercise the functions contemplated by 
this bill and men can be appointed anywhere. We heard a 
little while ago complaints of the order that was issued by 
Mr. Coolidge that State prohibition officers should be placed 
under the Federal law. This act is subject to the same 
criticism which was made at that time, for it gives the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission the right to use 
the State employees throughout the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has again expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, [I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL. ] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to disagree with 
my friend from Virginia, but the gentleman thinks he has dis- 
covered something new here which on the contrary has been 
long in operation. This is merely an extension of an economic 
law which has proved effective in practically every State of 
the Union in every line of industry. This is simply extending 
it to a certain group of mankind who heretofore have not en- 
joyed its privileges. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And who heretofore have 
been denied such privileges. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As a matter of fact, the employer does 
not stand the expense. It is transferred to industry. The orig- 
inal intent of all workmen's compensation laws was to trans- 
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fer from society and from the courts the expense of taking 
care of those injured in industry and transfer it to the industry 
itself. Incidentally, it gave the worker a square deal and elimi- 
nated the ambulance chaser. The expense has been infinitesi- 
mal. As a matter of fact, pretty nearly every employer at 
first opposed the idea of workmen’s compensation, but in the 
great industrial States where it has been accepted, not an 
employer of labor would go back to the old, archaic manner 
of trying to take care of injured employees any more than he 
would scrap a piece of machinery with some slight flaw. It is 
economic as well as humanitarian. It is for the benefit of 
society and industry just as much as it is for the benefit of 
the worker. 

You can not return to the old process of taking care of or 
neglecting the injured human machinery in the way and man- 
ner it was cared for several years ago. The expense is too 
great. It has been found that the expense of caring for work- 
men injured under a good workable compensation law is al- 
most 50 per cent less than under the old system of court pro- 
cedure supplemented by local charities. It eliminates to a large 
extent the delay, suffering hardship, and expense incident to 
the long time in which it took to reach a case after it was 
submitted to the court because of the congestion in the courts, 
with damage cases crowding the docket. Economic, humanita- 
rian, efficient, progressive, and necessary, this bill should pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’Connoeg]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, social justice is the keynote of this legisla- 
tion. It is rather hard, however, to touch even the high points 
in a measure like this in the short time allotted to me. I must 
necessarily be very brief in my references to some questions that 
have been raised here. Because of my experience as a lawyer, 
and as a State legislator, in compensation matters, when this 
bill came before the Rules Committee I took exceptional interest 
in it and since then have taken an active part in getting it 
before this body for consideration. The opposition to the 
inclusion of seamen became so great that every reference to them 
was taken out of the bill before the Rules Committee reported 
it. Seamen and fishermen were entirely eliminated. Every 
single person who had any suggestion to make as to entirely 
eliminating those provisions from the bill was attentively 
listened to. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] has made a speech 
such as, I believe, has not been made in any legislative body in 
10 years. Gentlemen, he is opposed to workmen’s compensa- 
tion itself rather than the particular provisions of this bill. 
After 48 States in the Union, 3 Territories, and the United 
States Government itself have adopted workmen's compensation 
as a necessary part of our social system, it is surprising to find 
even one man at this late date who contends against it. Work- 
men’s compensation is as definitely fixed as an institution of 
the United States as any one of the great humanitarian and 
progressive measures that have been adopted in the last 
generation. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLANp] objects to certain 
“presumptions” he finds in the bill, but these same presump- 
tions are to be found in every up-to-date compensation law in 
the United States. 

The State of New York was the pioneer in the field of work- 
men’s compensation laws. In 1911 the New York Legislature 
passed a workmen’s compensation law which was held uncon- 
stitutional by the highest court of that State in the case of 
Ives v. The Southern Buffalo Railway Co., reported in Two hun- 
dred and fourth New York. That decision necessitated a con- 
stitutional amendment, which was added to our State constitu- 
tion in 1913, and thereafter in 1914 we passed a compensation 
law which has served as a model for the laws of other States 
and is the basis of the law we now have under consideration. 

Such has been the progress and change in the attitude of 
public opinion and the courts themselves that many believe 
that to-day the Ives case would be decided to the contrary and 
there would be no need of any constitutional amendment to 
meet the great need of modern society to protect our workmen 
from the necessary hazards of industry. 

In our New York compensation law we included longshore- 
men engaged on docks, gangplanks, and dry docks, but our 
Federal Supreme Court has held in Southern Pacific v. Jensen 
(244 U. S. 205) that we are dealing with a subject in admi- 
ralty and exceeding our State jurisdiction. Twice has Con- 
gress, by amending the Judiciary Code, attempted to give the 
States jurisdiction over the subject matter, only to be met with 
the decisions of our United States Supreme Court that this 
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admiralty jurisdiction was reserved exclusively to the Federal 
courts and could not be delegated to the States. 

In the meantime the longshoremen, engaged in one of the 
most hazardous of employments, have been relegated to their 
common law and admiralty rights. Countless cases of hard- 
-hips could be cited where men engaged in this arduous work 
failed to receive any damages for their injuries because of the 
fellow-servant rule, or the rule of the assumption of risk, or 
the rule of contributory negligence, all of which have been 
abolished under modern statutes dealing with industrial acci- 
dents. Furthermore, any recovery by the longshoreman was 
long delayed and very often unfairly divided with attorneys. 

It has been the effort of all leaders interested in this ques- 
tion of social justice to find a way out of this jurisdictional 
dilemma. That way was clearly pointed out by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds in the recent case of The State of Washington v. 
Dawson (264 U. 8S. 219). The court there stated that Congress 
had the power to protect these workmen, and this bill carries 
out the suggestion of our highest court. 

In this legislation we are appealing for justice to 300,000 men, 
100,000 of whons are employed at the port of New York and 
along the Great Lakes. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia has spoken of “ occupa- 
tional diseases” being included in this bill, as if that were a 
departure in such legislation. Why, gentlemen, the acts of the 
States of California, Connecticut, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
the United States employees’ act cover, like this bill, all occu- 
pational diseases. New York, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio specify the diseases, but the specifica- 
tion is so broad as to be practically all inclusive. 

This is not “health insurance,’ as the gentleman has said. 
The disability from disease has to be traced to the occupation 
and be attributable to the occupation before compensation is 
paid. 

The gentleman from Virginia has criticized the provisions of 
this bill relating to injuries caused by third parties. Again 
he loses sight of the fact that it is the usual provision in com- 
pensation bills and that the employer has a right of subroga- 
tion against the third party. 


Now, a word as to the rates in this bill. They are higher 
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| cases in our 


than those in some States but are lower than the rates in other | 


States and are lower, I call especially to your attention, than 
in the bill relating to United States Government employees. 
The “waiting period” in this bill is seven days. The laws 


of Maryland, Utah, Washington, and the United States have | 


provisions for three days. 
Waiting period. 

This bill provides for unlimited ‘“ medical care,” as do the 
laws of California, Connecticut, Idaho, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, and the United States, while the following States 
by discretionary provisions provide, in effect, equal care, to wit, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
lexas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

The weekly minimum in this bill is $8, identical with that of 
New York. The maximum is $25. New York is about to raise 
its maximum from $20 to $25 and New Jersey may raise its 
maximum, Arizona has no maximum, 
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The scale of payments is based on 6674 per cent of the weekly 
salary, identical with the provisions of the laws of Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 
United States. The States of California, Kentucky, Loui- 
iana, and Wisconsin provide 65 per cent. 

The one provision of this bill which we from New York do 
uot like is the limitation in case of death or total permanent 
disability of $7,500. 

The following States have no limit on death benefits except 
the death or remarriage of the widow, to wit: Minnesota, 
Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, West 
Virginia, and the United States. 

The following States have no maximum limit on permanent 
total disability: California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and the United States. 

This limitation should never have been added to the bill, and 
should come out in confereace between the two Houses. 

The premium for workmen’s compensation insurance is based 
on the pay roll, and, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
|Mr. UNDERHILL] has well said, it does not come out of the 
pocket of the employer, but is passed on to the consumer. It is 
estimated that less than 2 per cent of all industrial accidents 
result in death, and to apply this limitation to such an infini- 
tesimal number of cases would defeat the purpose of the act. 


Oregon and South Dakota have no 


+} 
the 


| New York are docked in my congressional district. I 
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In this connection I call the attention of the House to a eom- 
munication I have received from an authority on this subject, 
the Hon. James A. Hamilton, industrial commissioner of the 
State of New York: 


STATE OF NEW YORK, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, N. Y., February 15, 1927. 
Hon. JoHN J. O'CONNOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: I learn that Senate bill 3170, to provide compensation for 
longshoremen accidentally injured, is about to be considered for passage 
in the House, and that an amendment to it is likely to be proposed 
which would limit the total amount of compensation in death 
to $7,500. 

I want not only to urge passage of the bill for the sake of making 
compensation provision for a great number of longshoremen here 
York State who under the court decisions are barred from the 
of our State compensation law, but at the same time to protest 
the proposed limitation in death cases. We have no limitation in such 
State law. Any such limitation is objectionable, beca 
in a purely arbitrary way it sets a limit so that when it does operate 
it imposes hardship in the most needy class of cases, namely, those 
where there was the greatest amount of dependency upon the deceased 
wage earner and hence the greatest need of relief when a fatal accident 
removes the wage earner. 

Let me urge you, therefore, not only to vote for the bill but to oppose 
the amendment referred to, should it come up, 

Very truly yours, 


Cases 


in New 
benefits 
against 


ise 


JAMES A. HAMILTON, 
Industrial Commissioner. 

To those who may still be living in the past, let me say, 
that once workmen’s compensation is adopted in a State or an 
industry the employers, as well as the employees, would never 
return to the uncertain, inequitable situation which exists at 
common law. 

Workmen’s compensation is here to stay. It would be the 
greatest step backward not to adopt this bill and mete out 
much-belated justice to the hundreds of thousands of long- 
shoremen whose rights have been so long neglected. 

Mr. GRAHAM. -Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BoyLan]. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in my district, along the great North River water front in the 
city of New York, are docked the steamships of the Cunard 


to the 


Line, the White Star Line, the Shipping Board Lines, the 
French Line, the Italian Line, and the giant Leviathan. All 


of the vessels of those lines sailing in and out of the port of 
come to 
you to-day to speak for these splendid men who load and un- 
load these large vessels entering the port of New York. They 
are the only class of workmen, practically, who are outside 
the benefits of the workmen’s compensation law. The State of 
New York has tried to give them the advantage of that law, 


| but that law has been declared unconstitutional on two differ- 


ent occasions, 
As I heard the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLANbD] speak- 


| ing, my mind went back to a time 14 years ago, when I sat in 


| the senate of the State of New 


| would not care to return to the old order of things. 


York, a bill was before it pro- 
viding for workmen's compensation. I then beard the same 
arguments that I heard to-day from the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia—oh, the employers and the big interests are against it; 
but, to-day, Mr. Speaker, they are reconciled to it. They 


Every con- 
tract made includes the cost of the workman's compensation, 
and no employer suffers, because the cost of it is included in 
the overhead charges, whatever they may be. Many of these 
longshoremen performed splendid service during the war. They 
enlisted, and they went to the port of debarkation at France, 
and there turned over vessels in many instances in 48 hours’ 
time, doing work with magnificent results, doing their part to 
what we accomplished by our participation in the war. 
Forty-three States in the Union and the Federal Government 
itself have adopted workman compensation laws. Practically 


| every kind of occupation has been covered except that of long- 


shoremen., 


Certainly we are not going to leave out of the beneficial 
protection of the compensation laws these splendid hard- 


working men who perform such an important part in the won- 
derful shipping interests of our country. 


I do not approve of the limitation contained in the bill, 
restricting the total amount to be recovered to $7,500. In my 
opinion this section should be eliminated from the bill. How- 


ever, as under the rule no amendment can be made, I will vote 
for the bill as it will provide at least a measure of protection 
to our longshoremen. 
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The States of Arizona, Nevada, North Dakota, New York, 
Oregon, Washington, and West Virginia wisely provide no 
maximum amount in death cases. 

Congress, in the Federal law for Government employees, pro- 
vided no maximum total amount. 

I earnestly request that the House mete out a small measure 
of justice in helping these deserving men by voting to suspend 
the rules and pass this meritorious measure. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuaRDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it is quite possible to ex- 
plain the purpose and the necessity of this bill in two minutes. 
About 25 years ago, by reason of the development of commerce 
and industry, it became imperative to abolish the old common- 
law defenses which could be then interposed in cases for 
damage accruing from injuries sustained in industry. Since 
then workmen’s compensation has now been applied to every 
branch of industry and commerce in the United States. Em- 
ployers’ liability and laws providing compensation have been 
adopted in every State of the Union. Owing to our dual form 
of government we find that longshoremen are employed by com- 
panics or individuals engaged in foreign or interstate com- 
merce, and therefore there is some question whether or not a 
State law could be made applicable to them. In order to meet 
that situation it is necessary to pass a Federal law. This is 
what they are doing now. This law simply gives the longshore- 
men the benefit of up-to-date legislation to cover injuries sus- 
tained in the course of their employment. That is all there is to 
it. I yield back the remainder of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in entire accord with the 
expressions of gentlemen who have advocated the enactment of 
compensation legislation in the interest of longshoremen. I 
rise not in opposition to that feature of the bill, because I favor 
it, but for the purpose of calling attention to the fact, as I 
view it, that the bill as changed by the amendment proposed by 
the chairman of the committee includes in the provisions of the 
bill all seamen, except those engaged on vessels under 18 tons. 
The reason that I am opposed to the inclusion of the seamen in 
this act is that the seamen themselves are bitterly opposed to it 
and have all along protested against being embraced within the 
provisions of the act. They appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee and so expressed themselves, and the Senate reported 
and passed the bill without including seamen in it. The repre- 
sentatives of the seamen then appeared before the House com- 
mittee and protested against being embraced in the bill, but 
the bill was first reported so as to include seamen. That 
was where the controversy arose. In this connection I want to 
say that vhe longshoremen themselves have not insisted that 
the seamen be included. The proponents of this bill are now 
insisting that the seamen are excluded; but I want to submit 
for the consideration of the Members of this House, particularly 
the lawyers, but also to all of you who can understand the 
English language, some features of these changes, 

The bill as first agreed upon, with a view of excluding the 
seamen, provided as follows: 

Src. 2 


(3) The term “ employee” does not include a master or sea- 


man as defined in section 4612 of the Revised Statutes as amended. 


That provision is perfectly clear and so far as I am concerned 
would have been perfectly satisfactory to me, and I would 
glidly support the bill in that form. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this bill applied only to vessels over 18 tons net? 

Mr. DAVIS. That is my construction. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The language of the bill says those “ under ” 
18 tons net are excluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. Here is what the substitute for the section that 
I have read says, not only in that section but over here. Under 
the subtitle “ Coverage” we find section 3, as follows: 

Compensation shall be payable under this act in respect of disability 
or death of an employee, but only if the disability or death results from 
an injury occurring upon the navigable waters of the United States 
(including any dry dock), etc. 

Then we find on page 5 the following: 

No compensation shall be payable 
death of 


(1) A master or seaman as defined in section 4612 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended. 


in respect of the disability or 
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But both of those provisions, defining the term “ employee,” 
and making the exceptions, have been stricken out and they have 
inserted in lieu thereof the following language, and I want you 
to listen to it and see if you do not agree that it is restricted 
alone to vessels under 18 tons net: 


The term “ employee ” does not include a master or member of a crew 
of any vessel nor any person engaged by the master to load or unload 
or repair any small vessel under 18 tons net. 


And there is not a comma or other punctuation point at all 
in the whole sentence except a period at the end of it. The 
whole sentence is modified by the words “ vessel under 18 tons 
net.” The only employees excluded from the operation of the 
act are a master and crew of a vessel under 18 tons, and those 
engaged by the master to load or unload or repair a vessel 
under 18 tons, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in reply to the 
statement of my friend from Virginia [Mr. Moore] that the 
courts do take cognizance of statements made in construing 
constitutions and laws, not because debates are authority but 
because they are informative and add a little light in arriving 
at what was intended by the legislature. 

a MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; I regret I can not yield. 

I wish to say finally to the House that this bill which is now 
presented, while it is not entirely satisfactory to each side, 
both sides have united in asking to have it passed. The repre- 
sentatives of the longshoremen and representatives of the em- 
ployers have both united to ask for the adoption of this meas- 
ure. Of course, when you are legislating and there are conflict- 
ing interests you can not expect to satisfy both of them, but 
this bill does measurably satisfy both sides, and they ask you to 
pass it as it is. [Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHAm |] 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands «a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 265, noes 7. 

So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, House Resolution 436 
will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
put upon its passage the bill H. R. 17378, with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 17378. The Clerk 
will report the bil! and amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve aii points of order. 

The SPEAKER. Under suspension of the rules points of 
order are waived. No point of order can be made against the 
motion to suspend the rules. The Clerk will report the Dill 
as amended. 

The Clerk read the amended bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That after the 3d day of March, 1933, the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 435 Members, and these Mem 
bers shall be apportioned among the several States in the manner 
directed in the next section of this act. 

Sec. 2. That as soon after the next and each subsequent decennial 
census of the United States as the aggregate population of each State 
and of the United States shall have been ascertained and duly certified 
by the Director of the Census, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
Commerce, on the basis of these results, to apportion 435 Representa- 
tives among the several States by the method known as the method of 
equal proportions, based on the principle that the ratios of population 
to Representatives shall be as nearly as possible the same in all States: 
Provided, That each State shall have at least one Representative. 

Sec. 3. That when the Secretary of Commerce shall have appor- 
tioned the Representatives in the manner directed in the preceding sec- 
tion of this act among the several States under the fifteenth or any 
subsequent decennial census of the inhabitants of the United States 
he shall, as soon as practicable, make and transmit under the seal of 
his office to the Clerk of the House of Representatives a certificate of 
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the number of Representatives apportioned to each State under the 
then last decennial census. 

Sec, 4. That the Clerk of the House of Representatives shall forth- 
with send to the executive of each State a certificate of the number of 
Representatives apportioned to such State under the then last decen- 
nial census. 

Sec. 5. That in each State entitled under this act to more than one 
Representative the Representatives to which said State may be enti- 
tled in the Seventy-third and; each subsequent Congress shall be 
elected by districts, composed of contiguous and compact territory and 
containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of individuals, 
and in number equal to the number of Representatives to which such 
State may be entitled in Congress, no one district electing more than 
one Representative: Provided, however, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed as preventing the legislature of any State by 
coneurrent resolution redistricting the State in accordance with the 
provisions of this act for the purpose of electing Representatives to 
any Congress prior to the Seventy-third Congress, and subsequent to 
the passage of this act, and nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued to prevent redistricting to elect Representatives to the Seventy- 
third or any subsequent Congress, and upon any such redistricting the 
Representatives to the Seventy-third Congress, or any Congress prior 
or subsequent thereto, shall be elected from the new districts so formed, 

Sec. 6. That in the election of Representatives to the Seventy-third 
or any subsequent Congress in any State which under the apportionment 
provided for in section 2 of this act is given an increased number of 
Representatives, the additional Representative or Representatives ap- 
portioned to such State shall be elected by the State at large, and the 
other Representatives to which the State is entitled shall be elected by 
districts until the legislature of the said State shall redistrict it 
according to the provisions of section 5 of this act. 

Sec. 7. That in the election of Representatives to the Seventy- 
third or any subsequent Congress in any State which under the appor- 
tionment provided for in section 2 of this act is given a decreased 
number of Representatives, the whole number of Representatives to 
which such State is entitled shall be elected by the State at large 
until the legislature of said State shall redistrict it in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5 of this act. 

Sec, 8 That candidates for Representatives at large shall be nomi- 
nated, unless the State concerned shall provide otherwise, in the same 
manner in which candidates for governor in that State are nominated. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Connecticut is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi is entitled 
to 20 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended to 30 minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate on this bill be extended 
10 minutes on each side. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. McLeop]. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
question of reapportionment is one of the most important ques- 
tions this Congress has to consider. Because of the manner in 
which it has been necessary to bring up this bill, I believe it is 
entitled to the very careful thought of every Member. 

Gentlemen, we have been assembled here in the Capitol of the 
Nation for many months, transacting the public business. We 
have been called upon to consider more than 17,000 bills, some 
of which are of great importance to large numbers of people. 
It is recognized as impossible to consider all matters to which 
our attention is directed, arid it is difficult to choose from among 
the many proposed measures those which are most worthy of 
our discussion as Representatives, setting forth to the best of 
our ability the views of the people back home. Not all of these 
17,000 bills, I trust, may be considered matter of life and death 
to certain groups of our people. Certainly the life of no Ameri- 
can citizen is so insignificant that it will lack the protection 
which Congress can give. 

But the maintenance of Government, upon which our greatest 
welfare depends, has always required certain sacrifices on the 
part of individuals and of particular groups. Out of many acts 
Which would operate for the benefit of our citizens, it is only 
£00d judgment to choose that which will be productive of the 
createst and highest good. I refer to the maintenance of our 
representative form of government. 

There are many duties imposed upon us by the high office in 
which we have been placed by confident constituents, which we 
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know are somewhat dimmed in their significance through the 
necessity of constant repetition. There is one duty, expressly 
laid upon us by the Constitution, which, I fear, is neglected 
through lack of repetition. The duty made mandatory upon us 
by Article I of the Constitution, to “ apportion the Representa- 
tives among the various States according to their respective 
numbers,” challenges our capacities only once in every 10 years. 

Il beseech you, gentlemen, to reflect for a moment upon the 
sacred trust we have in our hands, to preserve cur Government 
upon the broad principles of equality and justice which charac- 
terized its founding, and decide whether this Congress can 
afford to adjourn without having enacted a law to provide for 
the apportionment of the seats in this House. 

I submit that to do so will be no less than continued usurpa- 
tion of power by the Congress. We are all agreed that this 
legislative body has only those powers which are delegated to 
it by the Constitution. We, as reasonable men, cau not equivo- 
cate in reading the Constitution. I give you its exact language: 
SECTION 2 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, * * * ‘The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent term of 10 years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. 


ARTICLE I, 


I can not follow the mental gymnastics of those who say that 
this language does not mean that Congress must apportion its 
seats every 10 years. Such interpretation does not appear to 
me to be reasonable and I am convinced that on this proposi- 
tion I stand with the great majority of legal authorities, as 
well as with the great body of American people. 

But regardless of the technical legal power conferred upon 
the Congress, it has the ability, by merely failing to act, to let 
apportionment go by the board, and there is no power to en- 
force the higher authority of the Constitution. I say there is 
no power ; that is, there is no statutory penalty for not obeying. 
But there is a moral obligation backed by the weight of public 
opinion. 

Gentlemen may say, it is true that Congress has not appor- 
tioned the seats in the House for 16 years, but what of it? 
Nobody is harmed. In answer to that, let me read what many 
citizens and organizations of Michigan, California, Ohio, and 
other States have expressed in letters and resolutions similar 
to the following one: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States requires the Congress 
to apportion the seats in the House of Representatives to the various 
States according to their respective numbers, following each decennial 
census, and 

Whereas the Congress prior to 1920 has always reapportioned the 
seats in the House promptly in accordance with each census in order, 
that the Members elected at the next succeeding election may repre- 
sent proportionately the people of the various States; and 

Whereas the Congress has been in default of its duty in this respect 
since the census of 1920, resulting in the grossest disfranchisement of 
many millions of our citizens in industrial cities and districts such as 
we have in Detroit and vicinity ; and 

Whereas the State of Michigan, in 1920, had a population of 3,668,412 
and 13 Representatives, which is a proportion of 1 Representative to 
every 282,186 people, while the proportion for the entire country was 
1 Representative to every 243,013 people; and 

Whereas we, the people of Detroit, the greatest industrial city in 


America, with a population of more than 1,200,000, have only two 
Representatives in Congress; and 
Whereas there can be no acceptable excuse for depriving certain 


States of representation to which they are entitled by the Constitution, 
while other States are enjoying more than their proportion of seats 


| in the House of Representatives: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That we earnestly request your active support of the 
movement to pass the McLeod reapportionment bill, H. R. 413, before 
the close of Congress on March 4, 1927, in order that further injury 
and injustice be prevented; that continued violation of the Constitu- 
tion will not set a precedent which may have the most serious conse- 
quences, and in order to avoid the disgrace which will come to us as a 
Nation if we fail to preserve representative government constitutionally 
exercised. s 


Gentlemen may say that Congress has always known what 
is best for the country, and it has felt for some time that it was 


| not wise to upset the existing scheme of things to carry out a 


plan of reapportionment, even though it be required by the 
Constitution, 

Does Congress have the right to say what is best for the 
One hundred and 
fifty years ago George III of England flouted the rights of his 
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subjects as manifested in their constitution. The result was a 
war of independence, and the birth of a new nation. The 
grievance which stands out in: our memory as the battle cry 
of that struggle is, “ No taxation without representation.” The 
spirit of that slogan won the war and impelled the founders 
of our Government to reduce to writing those principles of 
government which would forever prevent the usurpation of 
suflicient power to tax citizens and at the same time deprive 
them of just and equal representation. And yet has not the 
failure of Congress to apportion the Representatives for a 
period of 16 years produced just that situation? The State 
of Michigan, which ranks fourth in the total amount of income 
tax paid to the Federal Government, is forced to get along 
with the same number of Congressmen she had 16 years ago. 
The fact that Michigan, along with several other States, has 
had phenomenal growth in population and wealth during the 
last 16 years, has had no recognition at the hands of 
Congress. 

Our forefathers, in their farseeing wisdom, provided for the 
unequalities of growth which they knew must necessarily take 
place in this country. They were well aware that the process 
of usurpation is gradual and sometimes so imperceptible as 
not to be recognized for what it is. They could not conceive 
of a truly representative body in our Government, such as our 
House of Representatives, succumbing to this pernicious evil. 
Their problem, then, was to keep it representative. Article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution was devised for that purpose, 
and given the leading position in the document, indicative of 
its preeminent importance. For unless the truly representative 
character of this legislative body is preserved, we will no longer 
have a representative form of government. 

The authors of the Constitution had just previously to fram- 
ing that document participated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in order to refresh ourselves as to just the nature of 
the trust we bear, let us refer also to the principles of govern- 
ment expressed in the latter declaration: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 


in such form as to them shall seem more likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


In order that the wisdom of our forefathers may be vindi- 
cated, and the trust which they imposed in this honorable body 
be not destroyed, I call upon the Members of this House to pass 
this bill now, which, if not abiding closely to the Constitution, 
has the saving grace of doing so at the earliest practicable 
time. 

A few of the facts I want to bring out I will state briefly. 
In the first place, it is more than 100 years after a decennial 
census has been taken that a Congress has failed to reappor- 
tion. It is the consensus of opinion amongst the outstanding 
constitutional lawyers of the country that it is mandatory in 
the Constitution that the Congress shall be apportioned after 
each decennial census. That the grossest disfranchisement of 
citizens of the Wnited States in certain States of the Union 
exists is undisputed. 

This bill, gentlemen, is different from any bill that has yet 
been considered by the House. It is different in that those 
States which feel there is a possibility of losing seats in the 
House will still have a sportsman’s chance and will not know 
ut the present time exactly what the 1930 census will disclose, 
and therefore can not tell exactly whether they will lose any 
seats or not. 

The method proposed in this bill is known as “ equal propor- 
tions.” Equal proportions is considered by outstanding statis- 
ticians as the most equitable method to be used in apportioning 
Congress. In support of that statement let me read you a list 
of the authorities who back it up: 

Ik. E. Day, dean of the school of business administration, University 
of Michigan. 2 

E. Dana Durand, former Director of the Census, now of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Truman L, Kelley, professor of education and psychology, Stanford 
University. 

Ht. L. Rietz, head of the department of mathematics, University of 
Iowa. 

Leonard P. Ayres, vice president 
American Statistical Association. 

Irving Fisher, professor of political economy, Yale University, 


Cleveland Trust Co.; president 
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Robert Henderson, second vice president and actuary Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

Raymond Pearl, director of the institute for biological research ; 
research professor of biometics and Vital statistics, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

H. W. Tyler, head of the department of mathematics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Frederick C. Mills, professor of statistics, Columbia University, 

W. H. Roever,. professor of mathematics, Washington University. 

Fk. R. Hedrick, professor of mathematics, University of California, 
southern branch. 

W. F. Osgood, professor of mathematics, Harvard University. 

J. W. Young, professor of mathematics at Dartmouth College. 

R. G. D. Richardson, secretary Mathematical Society. 

W. L. Crum, assistant professor of economics, Harvard University. 


They all agree that this is the fairest method of appor- 
tionment. 

The bill provides that the apportionment shall be made by 
the method which has come to be known as the method of 
equal proportions. I have not time to go into the subject in 
any detail. The question is one to which the committee gave 
very careful consideration. It went into the subject very 
thoroughly and heard statements by Prof. Walter F. Willcox, 
of Cornell University; Prof. Allyn A. Young and Prof, E. V. 
Huntington, of Harvard University; and Dr. Joseph A. Hill, 
assistant to the Director of the Census. As stated in the bill, 
the method of equal proportions is based on the principle that 
the ratio of population to Representatives or the number of 
people per Representatative shall be as nearly as possible the 
same in all the States. It is not possible to make it exactly 
the same. To do that we would have to allot fractional parts 
of a Representative, which, of course, can not be done. That 
being the case, it becomes a question of making the congres- 
sional districts as nearly uniform as it is possible to make them 
in the apportionment of a given number of Representatives, 
and it can be mathematically demonstrated that the method of 
equal proportions accomplishes that result. 

In the past there has been no uniformity in the method fol- 
lowed in the apportioning of Representatives. Different 
methods have been applied at different times. The method used 
in the first apportionment, that of 1790, was discontinued after 
1830. In 1840 a method was applied which was similar to 
the method of major fractions, but that method was not con- 
tinued at that time. It gave place to a different method in 
1850, which continued to be followed with some deviations down 
to and including the apportionment of 1900. Then as that 
method of 1850 proved to be faulty, developing certain defects 
and anomalies, it became necessary to abandon it, and in 
1910, without very much discussion of the question, the method 
known as that of major fractions was applied as devised by 
Prof. Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell University. But soon after 
that, or at about that time, at the request of Senator Suther- 
land, chairman of the Senate Committee on the Census—then 
in existence—the question of method was submitted to the 
census advisory committee, which was composed of three rep- 
resentatives of the American Economic Association and three 
representatives of the American Statistical Association, 

The membership of that committee included— 


Carroll W. Doten, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

EK. F. Gay, Harvard University. 

W. C. Mitchell, Columbia University. 

E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University, 

Allyn A. Young, Harvard University. 

W. 8S. Rossiter, the Rumford Press, Concord, N. H., formerly chief 
clerk of Census Bureau, 


The census advisory committee went into the question very 
thoroughly, and reached the conclusion that the method of equal 
proportions complied with the conditions imposed by a literal 
interpretation of the Constitution and was logically superior 
to the method of major fractions. 

All the leading mathematicians to whom the question has 
been referred have almost without exception indorsed the 
method of equal proportions as against the method of major 
fractions. 

We are nearing the time when another census will be taken, 
and it is a question whether we want to create the precedent 
of not passing a reapportionment bill and whether we will allow 
certain States inadequate representation or whether we will 
continue along the same line as has been followed in past history 
of “taxation without representation,” at least without equal 
representation. I believe, gentlemen, that is one of the strong- 
est arguments, for we have not sufficient representation for 
certain States, and yet they pay an equal tax with other States. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there anything in this bill that per- 
mits the Secretary of Commerce to use any discretion about 
reducing representation in any State? 

Mr. McLEOD. There is not. Those of us who long for jus- 
tice should let the Government of the day respond to the Con- 
stitution. It is hard for him who strives to please to be 
successful in a desire to be honest. Especially is this true when 
the attempt is to please both you and me. There is no desire so 


beclouding to unbiased perception as the selfish desire. The 
commandments of principle are universal and impartial. They 


steady us in the moment of passion, they lengthen our view in 
the instant of urgent desire, and broaden our vision when the 
consideration of self seems paramount. These commandments 
admit of no exceptions, no realm of human action is exempt 
from their united judgment. Let us meet this issue squarely 
and pass this bill to-day. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks I desire to call the further attention to an important 
and patriotic measure, namely, H. R. 15669, which I introduced 
in the House of Representatives January 3, 1927, and which 
was introduced in the Senate on the same day by Hon. RaLtpeu 
H. CAMERON. In order to demonstrate the tremendous interest 
in the proposal contemplated by this bill I introduce into the 
Recorp in connection with a copy of the bill, H. R. 15669, a 
number of letters which were forthcoming spontaneously upon 
the introduction of the bill from some of our most prominent 
citizens and organizations of standing. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[H. R. 15669, 69th Cong., 2d sess., January 3, 1927] 
Mr. McLgop introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


A bill to provide for the creation of the Pan American peoples great 
highway commission, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
TItTLe 1.—PAN AMERICAN PEOPLES GREAT HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. (a) There is hereby established a commission to be known 
the Pan American peoples great highway commission—hereinafter 

in this act referred to as the commission—and to be composed of the 
following : 
(1) The 
(2) The 
(3) The 
The 

(5) The 
(6) The 
(7) The 


Secretary of State. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Seeretary of War. 
Attorney General. 
Postmaster General. 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Secretary of the Interior. 

8) The Secretary of Agriculture. 

(9) The Secretary of Commerce. 

(10) The Secretary of Labor. 

(11) The Director General of the Pan American Union. 

(12) Three individuals appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The President will appoint one 
of the individual commissioners as chairman of the commission. No 
more than two of such individuals shall be from the same political 
party. i 

(b) The three individual commissioners shall constitute an execu- 
tive committee and will carry on such work as directed by the com- 
mission. : 

(¢c) Vacancies in the cummission shall not impair the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions of the commission, and 
shall be filed in the same manner as the original appointments. A 
majority of the commissioners shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of the business of the commission. 

(d) The commission— 

(1) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(2) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(3) May accept the services of any person without compensation. 


(4) 


SALARIES 


Sec. 2. Each appointed commissioner shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum, payable monthly, together with neces- 
sary traveling expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law, 
while away from his official residence in the performance of duties 
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required by this act. The commissioners ex officio shall receive no 
additional compensation for their services as commissioners. 


PERSONNEL AND EXPENDITURES 


Sec, 3. The commission may ¢1) without regard to the civil service 
laws appoint a consulting engineer, with or without salary; and if paid 
a salary, shall receive $6,000 per annum; (2) appoint a chief engineer, 
who shall receive a salary at the rate of $6,000 per annum; and (3) 
appoint, without regard to the civil service laws and without regard to 
the classification act of 1923, and fix the salaries of such technical 
assistants and experts, translators, and such other officers, employees, 
and agents, and make such expenditures (including expenditures for 
personal services and rent at the seat of the government and else- 
where; for law books, books of references, and periodicals; maps and 
mapping ; engineers’ surveys; printing, binding, and mailing), and other 
equipments as may be found necessary for the execution of the functions 
vested in the commission and as may be provided for by the Congress 
from time to time. All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed 
and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved 
by the chairman. 


SPECIAL DUTIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 4. (a) It will be the immediate duty of the individual com- 
missioners, in a body, or singly, and at various times, to visit Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Canada and explain fully to the various government 
officials for purposes for which the commission is created ; 

(b) Confer with the government officials of the 17 republics; de- 
termine means and plans to promote and procure, the establishment 
and upkeep of a continuous improved highway to be opened in the 
shortest possible time for lawful traffic, from Canada, across the United 
States and across the 17 republics; to link together the capitals of 
the 19 countries by the main highway or by a branch highway; that 
the highways should be in every particular an up-to-date first-class 
surfaced highway; built of the best permanent materials and workman- 
ship known in highway construction suitable for automobile and motor 
traffic and other lawful traffic; that the rights of way through the 
tropical forests and jungles should be in width fully 200 feet or more 
with at least a 24-foot surfaced highway located wherever most de- 
sirable on the right of way; that it is of special importance the right 
of way through the dense forests and jungle be kept clean of brush 
and trees in order to afford a possible landing place for aircraft when 
suddenly forced down by storms, engine trouble, lack of fuel, or other 
causes; also that regular landing fields should be provided for at 
proper locations along the highway; that the dirigible is obviously soon 
to become an important factor in the transport of passengers, mails, 
and express freights within, as well as between the nations; that the 
highway should afford an opportunity for a safe forced landing and 
for securing aid from people near the accident ; that it is plain that the 
automobile, motor truck, and aircraft are a necessary equipment for 
the peoples and governments of all of the nations, and that the high 
way is as important for one as for another nation in development of 
country, of commerce, and of social, economical, and political affairs: 
that upon all of the peoples and their respective governments, the con- 
struction and upkeep of the highway within their respective borders 
shall rest entirely; that the commission, cooperating with the officials 
of the various nations may give its friendly approval to the plans for 
construction and upkeep of the highway the most direct and 
feasible route from border to border, and give its moral support to the 
various republics who may issue highway bonds or other class of finan- 
cial obligations in order to secure funds from bankers 
houses to cover construction and maintenance of such 
highway approved ; 

(c) The commission will confer with Canadian officials and determine 
which border point presents the most advantageous junction with 
Canadian highways, now in operation or under construction; for ex 
ample, in case that Detroit, Mich, and Windsor, Canada, are selected 
as the most advantageous connecting point for the junction of the 
highway with the Canadian highways, or any other place or point; 

(d) The commission is authorized to make preliminary examinations 
with the view to the construction of the highway from such Canadian 
jynction point as designated by the commission, and running in a 
southerly direction to the Mexican frontier; the highway route to be 
as direct as practicable between such points, except where, in the judg 
ment of the commission, physical conditions, excessive costs, or other 
reasons render deviation necessary ; making use of any part of the route 
for the international highway any local highway or portion thereof 
which has been constructed or is under construction ; 

(e) The commission to confer with the Government officials of Mexico, 
and with their sanction determine the border point presenting the 
most advantageous junction with Mexican highways now in operation 
or under construction, to cross Mexico to the Guatemala frontier. 
For example, in case that Laredo, Tex., and Laredo, Mexico, are agreed 
upon as the most advantageous junction point, then the commission 


along 


and financial 


parts of the 
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will complete its studies of the proposed cross-country highway from 
Canada to the Mexican border. The highway from Canada to the 
Mexican border shall be named the Pan American Peoples Great 
Highway ; 

(f) The commission and its engineer's will offer their personal assist- 
ance in all matters to hasten the work in all of the countries, the object 
being to stimulate the interest in the project, secure surveys, and 
actual construction to be commenced as near simultaneously as possible 
within all countries. 

REPORT 

Sec. 5. The commission shall submit to the Congress a preliminary 
report of the examinations, maps, and surveys of the proposed highway 
across the United States, reports of understandings with the respective 
officials of the 18 countries named on or before two years after the 
this act; and may make from time to time such other 
reports as the commission may deem advisable. 


passage of 


APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of the 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200,000, 
to be available until expended for expenses incurred in the administra- 
tion of the functions vested in the commission by this act. The terms 
of the office of the three individual directors shall expire one at the 
end of the fourth year, one at the end of the fifth year, and one at the 
end of the sixth year after the date of their appointment, conditionally 
that they may be removed at the pleasure of the President. Other 
members of the commission appointed by virtue of their official posi- 
tions shall serve as such members only during their incumbency in their 
respective offices. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of his 
predecessor. 

LIABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The United States shall assume no Hability, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the construction, equipment, and upkeep of the proposed 
highway beyond its borders. 


Src. 7. 


GENERAL Motors CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Mich., January 29, 1927. 
Hon. Crarence J. McLeop, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: First, let me say that I think the idea of a 
Pan American great highway is one of immense possibilities, not only 
for the future, but for the present. 

For the present, because it will be a great ideal around which to 
focus discussion and attract attention to the importance of highways 
for all of the Pan American countries, and it will have a great influ- 
ence upon the road building generally, long before the highway itself 
can be completed. In that it will be like our Lincoln Highway 10 
years ago. 

The first American Congress of Highways was suggested by 
one of the Latin-American countries at a Santiago Pan American 
meeting, and then we were able to take it up and push it along. As 
a matter of fact such a great highway has been proposed before and I 
think the proposal came from Latin America, and if the idea of this 
commission could be tied up to that proposal it might be helpful in 
getting similar action in all other countries. 

Our chamber representative at Washington sent me your bill and I 
wrote him saying that the chamber would “of course, be favorable to 
the idea, and I think it is very wonderful to have an ideal to hold up.” 
I feel very sure that everybody in the United States interested in roads 
is favorable to the proposal. 

If the present session is so short that these bills are not considered 
to a conclusion, some similar bill will, I hope, be introduced by you 
again at the next session, when it might be possible to precede it with 
some resolution introduced by a Latin-American country at the next 
Pan American Congress of Highways, which is called in Rio for July. 

Yours truly, 
H. H. Ricg, 





Grosse Pornte FarMs, MICH., 
February 8, 1927. 
Hon. CLARENCE J. McLegop, ° 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. McLeop: I am advised by Mr. Gael S. Hoag, secretary 
of the Lincoln Highway Association, that you have introduced a Dill 
into the House, being H. R. 15669, looking to the construction of a 
broad highway for motor-vehicle transportation and airplane landing 
stations to connect North and South America. 

I think such an undertaking is not only possible of accomplishment 
by international effort, but it is in the highest degree wise and 
practicable. 

Nothing ever looked to me more hopeless and difficult than the super- 
effort I made, aided by stalwart supporters of the cause, to establish 
the Lincoln Highway as an object-lesson road to America particularly 
and to all the world! 
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At a conference with all the governors of the States which the 
Lincoln Highway, as I laid it out, traversed, which conference was 
held at Colorado Springs some 15 years ago, I received great encour- 
agement for the plan but dubious expressions as to the possibility of 
accomplishment; yet now witness the vast results from the puny seeds 
we sowed in advocating concrete roads in our proclamation of route. 

We advanced the accomplishment of good roads, beyond the question 
of a doubt, by many years. We built sample miles of concrete road in 
each county where we could gain permission, and at first with great 
difficulty was such permission gained. The arguments were that the 
concrete would sink out of sight in the spring mud under the heavy 
loads. Gradually, across Illinois and Iowa, we succeeded in getting 
sample miles of concrete highway laid in several counties. 

I gathered the idea of the value of concrete roads from the advance 
experimental work in such road building done under the direction of 
Mr. E. N. Hines, commissioner of the Wayne County road commission. 

As a result concrete roads now cover America from end to end and 
are still being rapidly extended and broadened into vast arteries of 
travel, bringing all America into closer relationship! The good-roads 
development, supplemented later by the wonderful amateur radio 
communication, has knit together the American people as could never 
otherwise have been possible! 

So also will such a Pan American highway as you propose knot 
together the nations of the Americas, who are already in close radio 
communication by amateur radioists all over the two continents. 

I sit in my home and hold communication, as an amateur radioist, 
with others all over America and Canada, ang amateur radioists in their 
homes all over America are holding communication all over the world— 
from Australia and Japan to Russia and from pole to pole. 

The farseeing wisdom of Secretary Hoover in encouraging and pro- 
tecting amateur radio communication has been one of the most beneficial 
and one of the strongest influences in behalf of closely international 
friendship. 

In my opinion, your Pan American highway can not fail to strike a 
most responsive chord among all the peoples of the American continents. 

Very sincerely yours; Henry B. Joy. 
Syracusp, N. Y., February 1), 1927. 
Hon. C. J. McLrop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It seems clear that the importance of motor- 
vehicle transportation would justify the enactment into law of Senate 
bill 5031, introduced in the Senate by Senator RaLtpu H. CAMERON, of 
Arizona, and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and introduced in the House by Congressman C. J. McLzop, of Michi- 
gan, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The bill, if enacted, would not commit the Government to any large 
expenditures of money unless the proposed commission should find the 
proposed highway both feasible and desirable. 

Personally, I believe such a highway would be one of the great assets 
in the commercial development of the United States and a very im- 
portant means of helping this country and the peoples in the countries 
to the south of us in understanding each other and in producing a 
spirit of good will between them. 

As world matters now stand, it seems important that the countries 
of North America and of South America recognize their common inter- 
ests and cooperate with each other in promoting them. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO,, 
H. H. FRANKLIN, President. 
1513 O Srreet NW., 
Washington, D. C., March, 1927. 
Hon. CLarence J. McLeop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: While passing the winter at Key West I was requested 
by representatives of the chamber of commerce of that city to use my 
influence to write letters to Representatives and Senators in Congress 
with the view of influencing them to aid in the construction of the 
Over Seas Highway planned and partly built from Key West to the 
mainland of Florida and to the city of Miami. It was thought that 
this Over Seas Highway could be incorporated in and made part of 
the international highway to be built from Halifax to Habana and 
extended from Cuba to the nearest point in Central America, the latter 
portion, of course, to be overseas and not overland, 

I was well impressed with the general idea and was about to write 
some letters when I received from Arthur C, Jackson, president of the 
National Good Roads Association, a copy of your bill which I read with 
great interest and with entire approval. I said if the provisions of this 
bill can be carried out, it will cut the Gordian knot, so I postponed 
my purpose of writing to Members of Congress and came to Washington 
about two weeks before the final adjournal. I said to Mr. Jackson 
it was our duty to aid in the passage of that bill and also in the 
passage of the resolution then pending to provide for the appointment 
of delegates to represent the United States in the international road 
conference to be held at Rio Janeiro next July. Mr, Jackson aud 
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myself had cooperated together for many years in the preliminary 
stages of highway development by which the old method of taxation 
and the distribution of funds was changed to the State and national 
aid now prevailing, with such beneficial results to the States and the 
Nation. The National Good Roads Association was the pioneer organi- 
zation which for many years carried on the agitation which finally 
resulted in the establishment of the present system. Col. W. H. Moore 
was the first president of the association and Arthur C. Jackson was 
the second president. The writer was the Director of the Office of 
Public Roads during the McKinley and Roosevelt administrations, and 
we all cooperated together effectively and beneficially to produce the 


final result. In the beginning of the agitation most of the people 
were against it. The farmers were against it because they thought 
it meant added burdens of taxation for them. The railroads were 


against it because they thought it would be a competition in transpor- 
tation. The cities were against it because they needed all their money 
to pave their own streets and no great interest, no great fortune, no 
great cities, nor the United States itself contributed to the general 
fund out of which these roads had to be built and are now built. It 
was very laborious work, taking many years of time to accomplish this 
great purpose. I am thinking that it may be necessary to explain more 
fully in detail to our people again what would be the beneficial results 
that would follow if the plan and provisions of your bill should be 
successfully carried out. The transformation which has already taken 
place in consequence of our present system of road building should 
teach us some of the beneficial results which would be sure to follow. 

Probably the most remarkable and important economical change that 
has taken place in the history of civilization has followed on account 
of the successful introduction and operation of cheap overland trans- 
portation. All this is so recent and has worked such a revolution in 
industry that we hardly appreciate what has happened and are stag- 
gered by the results. The great increase in wealth and population in 
our country has resulted from this cause. There are men still living 
that are older than the city of Chicago. More progress has been made 
in our country industrially in 50 years than was accomplished in 
England in 1,000 years, but it never happened until we secured cheap 
overland transportation by steel railways, electric railways, and auto- 
This great and beneficial change expresses itself by concen- 
tration of wealth and population in our cities and centers of industry. 
The increased power of production never occurs except in connection 
with this concentration because it only follows when we can take 
advantage of the invention of machinery, the application of power, and 
the division of labor. 

Much was said recently in the House of Representatives in connec- 
tion with the farm bill for the relief of the agricultural industry. 
Some Members of the House attempted to ridicule Henry Ford's idea 
of relieving the farmer by bringing to his aid the beneficial results 
already mentioned above, but Mr. Ford knows that can never be done 
as long as primitive and solitary methods of production are employed ; 
therefore he says let the farmer nrove his house and family to the 
centers of agricultural industry and go out to his labor with this new 
and wonderful means of transportation which consists of an automobile 
running over a smooth, hard road. The wise men from the East and 
the wise men from the West congregated in the House of ‘Representa- 
tives seemed to indicate by what they did and said that Mr. Ford was 
in the solution of this problem. I do not hesitate to say, 
as one having the greatest opportunity of observation and many years 
of experience, that Mr. Ford is entirely right in his conclusions. Ten 
men can easily produce what 100 men were required to produce only 
a generation ago. Therefore it is not necessary for nrore than 1 in 
10 of our people to devote themselves to the production of food, and 
nearly all of them can live in industrial or agricultural villages, where 
they will have the benefits of modern civilization and can go out to 
the land for the purpose of cultivation and return to their homes for 
the benefit of society and other economic gains. This process will 
lighten the farmrer’s burden and double the rewards of his labor. Your 
bill provides the very thing to hasten this most desirable result, and 


mobiles. 


wrong 


Mr. Jackson and myself, as probably the only living representatives of 
the old Pioneer Aipociation—that is, the National Good Road Associa- 
tion—desire to offer our assistance and encouragement for the final 


passage of your bill. 

I inclose herewith two clippings—one an interview lately given by 
Henry Ford in Canada and the other an editorial by Brisbane Walker. 
I also call attention to my testimony given before the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads of the Sixty-seventh Congress, first 
session, Senate bill 1355. 


Respectfully submitted by, MArtTIN Dover, 





THR NATIONAL GoopD ROADS ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD ROADS AND AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, March 10, 1927. 
ion. CLARENCE J. McLeop, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drank Mr. McLeop: The National Good Roads Association and the 
international Good Roads and Automobile Association wish to promote 
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in every way possible a larger interest in permanent highway con- 
struction in every State and nation; and these organizations will 
gladly join in any movement anywhere that promises beneficent results 

The history of the National Good Roads Association has been one 
of continuous and successful promotion of the good-roads movement 
since its organization in 1900, and the good-roads movement in 
nearly every State had its inception in conventions held by the Na- 
tional Good Roads Association. More than a thousand county, State, 
national, and international conventions and congresses have been held 
and hundreds of thousands of good-roads have been dis 
tributed. 

As the result of our 
June 15, 1908, and at 


addresses 


National Good Roads Congress at 
Denver, June 6, 1908, called that 


Chicago, 
the results 


of its deliberations “may be presented for the consideration of the 
coming national conventions, all legislative bodies and the public 
generally,” the Republican National Convention at Chicago and the 


Democratic National Convention at Denver adopted good-roads planks 
in their platforms. 
Our second national 
kins University, 
Washington May 


good roads 
Baltimore, May 
22, 1909. It 


congress was held at Johns Hop- 
18, 19, 20, and 21, 1909, and in 
22, was opened by Cardinal Gibbons and 
addressed by Vice President Sherman, Speaker Cannon, Governor 
Crothers, and many of the most prominent men in public life. 

Our third national congress was held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 
28, 29, and 30, 1910, and was addressed by Governor Sulzer and other 
distinguished good-roads advocates from 11 States and from Canada. 

Our fourth national congress was held at Birmingham, Ala., 
23, 24, and 26, 1911, with 1,364 delegates in attendance 
18 States, 

Our fifth national congress was held at New Orleans May 16, 17, 
18, and 19, Chicago June 17, and Baltimore June 24, 1912. Gover- 
nor Sanders on April 15, by proclamation, urged the appointment 
and attendance of delegates and more than 1,000 were registered. 

From September 16 to 21, 1901, there was held in the city 
Buffalo, N. Y., our first international good roads congress, the 
for which was issued from the headquarters of the National Good 
Roads Association at Chicago. This official call was printed and 
circulated by the Hon. Martin Dodge, director of the United States 
Office of Public Reads. He was also temporary chairman of the con- 
gress and made the keynote address which is published in Bulletin 
No. 21 of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Participation by delegates from foreign countries was invited, and 


May 
from 


25, 


of 


eall 


such invitation was transmitted by the Department of State to the 
diplomatic officers of the United States throughout the world and 
through them communicated to the ministers of foreign affairs with 


the request that it be given publicity for the information of organiza- 
tions and individuals who might be interested. 

April 27, 28, and 29, 1903, our second international good roads 
corgress assembled at St. Louis. Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
invited all Gevernments to send delegates and 11 foreign Governments 
were represented. On April 29 Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
Urited States, William Jennings Bryan, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, head of 
the United States Army, and many other dignitaries addressed the 
congress, 

In 1904 the third International Good Roads Congress was 
St. Louis during the progress of the world’s fair. Many foreign gov- 
ernments and more than 100 railway companies sent representatives, 
Hon. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, represented the United 
States Government and presided at one session. 

On the tenth anniversary of the first congress our fourth Interna- 
tional Good Roads held in Chicago, September 18 to 
October 1, 1911, and as in the case of the three preceding congresses 
invitations were transmitted by the Department of State to all foreign 
governments, and there were official in attendance 40 


held in 


James 


Congress was 


delegates from 


states and countries, including Australia, Mexico, Central and South 
America, 
Our fifth International Good Roads Congress was held in Chicago, 


February 26 to March 2, 1915, and was made memorable by the par- 
ticipation of officials of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the pledge of the president of that great organization that the 1,000,000 
members of the general federation would lend their hearty aid to the 
cause of good roads, both in the Nation and in the several States. 


Such is briefest mention of some of our national and international 
good roads congresses. Pages would be required to even name the 
numberless conventions held under our auspices in every State of 


the Union, without exception. 

A great impetus has been given a great work, now actively assisted 
by many agencies, but it is only started and should become interna- 
tional in character. Suffice it to say that when the direct loss resulting 
from bad roads in the United States is now more than a thousand 
million dollars a year the frightful folly of this prodigious waste should 


be apparent to anyone and your splendid efforts encouraged and 
applauded. 
Sincerely, ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSON, 


President. 
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Derroir Bureav or GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH, INC., 
: February 18, 927. 
lon, CLARENCE J. McLegop, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. McLeop: I have just read with interest the excerpts from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp giving your remarks re the highway com- 
mission to report on an intercontinental highway linking North and 
South America. 

No intelligent American can be insensible to the large part that the 
resources of Central and South America will take in the industrial 
development of another generation, at a time perhaps when our own 
resources will be materially curtailed. Also, one can not remain in- 
sensible to the increasing unfriendliness of these southern neighbors, 
an unfriendliness that may be dispelled only by the understanding that 
comes from closer association. 

The highway that you are urging will serve many purposes—making 
available a vast material wealth for our use, providing a new market 
for our manufactured products, furthering a friendship upon which 
economic trade in those parts depends, etc. 

As a private citizen, may I express my appreciation of your interest 
in so constructive a project. 

Very truly yours, 
L. D. Upson, Director. 





MANAGUA, NICARAGUA, January 25, 1927. 
IIon, C, J. MeLxop, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: May I express to you, as I have to Senator CAMERON, my 
hearty support of H. R. 15669, relative to the proposed Pan American 
peoples highway. 

My personal acquaintance with certain of the governments and people 
of “ Latin America’ and my knowledge of the opportunities available 
throughout Mexico and Central and South America for those inierested 
in investments and activities therein and therewith places me squarely 
behind your bill with a desire to help make it an established fact and 
factor in the friendly international intercourse it will develop between 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

The letter of Col. James Deitrick to Senator Camron quite fully 
covers the needs of and the advantages to be obtained by the building 
of this proposed “ great highway.” 

This is necessarily a governmental obligation, and of all countries 
of the Western Hemisphere our country, the United States of America, 
should take the initiative, should bear the major portion of the expense, 
and if needs be should completely accomplish the “ job.” 

We of the United States of America may shrug our shoulders as to 
the “ anti-Yankee sentiment” shown throughout Burope and Asia, but 
we must not permit this same sentiment to endanger our friendly rela- 
tions witb our sister republics of “ the Americas.” 

With the Pan American peoples great highway in operation, bun- 
dreds of thousands will take advantage of the chances opened up to 
them for investment and activity along the route of this “avenue of 
opportunities,” and thereafter will no longer be misunderstandings or 
war clouds between sister republics of “ the Americas,” any more than 
there is now between the sister States of our own United States of 
America. 

I say and I pray, let’s build this “ great highway.” 
any help, I am yours to command. 

Sincerely and cordially, 


If 1 can be of 


HERBERT R. Fay. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five days in which to extend their re- 
marks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that alk Members may have five days in which to 
extend their remarks on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to fhe gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozirer]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
in opening this debate in opposition to the pending bill, I 
can not speak at great length, because under the rules of the 
Ilouse, time for debate is exceedingly limited. 

May I say in the beginning that I believe in observing the 
letter and spirit of our Federal Constitution, and I believe 
in observing all law. Our organic law provides for the tak- 
ing of the census every 10 years and further provides that 
representation in the House shall be based on the population 
of the several States as shown by the census. A due regard 
for this constitutional provision suggested and, may I add, 
required that an apportionment be made as soon as the 1920 
census was completed. It was the duty of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress to enact a law apportioning the Representatives to the 
several States according to the population of the States as 
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ascertained by the 1920 census. This duty the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress neglected or failed to perform. 

Inasmuch as the Sixty-sixth Congress did not enact a reap- 
portionment bill, it was the duty of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress to enact such legislation. The Sixty-seventh Congress 
came into existence March 4, 1921. For reasons that I will 
mention later, the Sixty-seventh Congress, like the preceding 
Congress, failed and neglected to enact a reapportionment 
law. The Sixty-seventh Congress continued until March 4, 
1923, and adjourned without having performed this constitu- 
tional duty. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress did not convene until December 
3, 1923, and it adjourned March 4, 1925, without having passed 
any reapportionment bill. The Sixty-ninth Congress came into 
being March 4, 1925, and will end March 4, 1927. Like the pre- 
ceding Congresses, the Sixty-ninth Congress has enacted no 
reapportionment legislation. In other words, Congress has for 
nearly seven years failed to perform its constitutional function 
in passing an act to reapportion Representatives in Congress in 
accordance with the population as ascertained by the 1920 
census. And the present bill does not propose that Congress 
shall enact a reapportionment law based on the 1920 census. 

I was not a Member of the Sixty-sixth or Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, either one of which bodies should have passed the reap- 
portionment act. As a Member of the Sixty-eighth and Sixty- 
ninth Congresses I have had an opportunity to familiarize my- 
self with this question, and I have ascertained the reasons 
which influenced previous Congresses not to pass a reappor- 
tionment bill based on the 1920 census. While other reasons 
may have contributed to this nonaction, the principal opposition 
to reapportionment was on account of a settled conviction enter- 
tained by a large proportion of the Members of Congress to the 
effect that the 1920 census was not accurate or taken in an 
efficient manner, but was taken in midwinter, when the weather 
was exceedingly severe and the roads in the agricultural States 
almost impassable, and as a result the 1920 census was unfair 
to the great agricultural States and did not accurately reflect 
the population of the rural communities. 

Moreover, at the time the 1920 census was taken conditions 
were abnormal. Millions of boys from the farms had during 
the war period and a few years immediately following been 
drawn from the farms to the great industrial centers, and when 
the census of 1920 was taken the population had not readjusted 
itself, and millions of men and women who belonged to the 
farming classes were temporarily in cities and industrial cen- 
ters and were enumerated in their temporary abode, although 
in truth and fact they had not abandoned their farm homes. 
As a result, the industrial and commercial centers were credited 
with millions of people who were only temporarily in the cities 
and who, in reality, constituted a part of the farm population. 

In the latter part of 1920 and in 1921, millions of people 
who had been in the cities and industrial centers returned 
to the rural communities. By reason of these conditions, the 
1920 census showed an abnormal population in the cities and 
industrial centers and a loss of population in practically all 
the rural communities in the United States. There were other 
cogent reasons why the 1920 census did not accurately reflect 
the population of the agricultural communities, but time will 
not permit me to discuss these matters in detail. 

I assume that the Members of the Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
seventh Congresses considered these reasons sufficient to justify 
them in not passing a reapportionment bill. It is quite evident 
that such a bill based on the inaccurate census of 1920 would 
have been very unfair to the agricultural States and would 
have deprived them of representation to which they were en- 
titled, had the census been taken under normal conditions. 

But be that as it may, the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
Congresses did not pass a reapportionment ,bill and their 
example was followed by the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Con- 
gresses. I say to you candidly that notwithstanding the un- 
fairness of the 1920 census, I believe that the Sixty-sixth 
or Sixty-seventh Congress should have passed a reapportion- 
ment bill. But after waiting nearly seven years, there is less 
reason now why a reapportionment bill should be enacted, 
based on the 1920 census. The 1930 census will be taken in 
three years. Congress has waited until the 1930 census is close 
upon us. If a reapportionment bill were passed now, it could 
not become effective for at least two years and then the 
1930 census would be upon us. Of course, you understand that 
after each reapportionment the State legislatures of the several 
States must redistrict their respective States to adjust them- 
selves to the reapportionment. A reapportionment bill passed 


now would bring no substantial results, but would produce 
eonfusion and disorder in a majority of the States; and such 
reapportionment could only continue a short time until it 
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would be nullified by a reapportionment based on the 1930 
census. 

Now, I am not responsible for the failure of Congress to exer- 
cise its constitutional. functions at a time when a reappor- 
tionment bill should have been enacted. The Republican Party 
has been in control of both branches of Congress in the Sixty- 
sixth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, and Sixty-ninth Congresses. 
The Republican Party has had a President in the White House 
since March 4, 1921, and :during these six years the Republican 
Party, in control of all the branches of our Government, could 
and should have pussed a reapportionment act. But having 
failed so long to perform this constitutional duty, there is no 
reason why we at this time should take any action, because it 
will soon be time to take the 1930 census, and a reapportion- 
ment at this late day would be useless and productive of no 
substantial results to the American people. 

Moreover, the Republican Party does not now propose to 
rectify the wrong it has done in failing to pass a reapportion- 
ment act based on the 1920 census. The bill before us is not a 
bill to do anything now, but it proposes a novel plan by which 
a reapportionment may be made after the 1930 census is taken. 
This bill will get us nowhere. It is a mere gesture designed 
and intended to enable the Representatives from California 
and Michigan to save their faces. It proposes no definite legis- 
lation. It does,- however, seek to have Congress abrogate its 
constitutional functions and transfer its power to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. This bill seeks to relieve Congress of the 
duty of reapportioning the representation among the several 
States and provides that this right, privilege, and duty shall be 
exercised by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The bill is revolutionary in its provisions. It provides that 
after the Fifteenth Decennial Census is taken the Director of 
the Census shall certify to the Secretary of Commerce the 
population of the several States and the population of the 
United States, and thereupon the Secretary of Commerce shall 
proceed to allocate the 4385 Representatives to the various 
States under what is known as the equal-proportions for- 
mula, in contradistinction to what is known as the major- 
fraction formula. In other words, instead of Congress making 
the reapportionment, as the Constitution provides, this bill 
seeks to delegate this power and the performance of this duty 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 

There is no reason why our Federal Constitution should be 
ravished and mutilated in this manner. This bill seeks to 
transfer to a bureau or department head the duties and obliga- 
tions imposed by the Constitution on Congress. 

Moreover, a number of other provisions in the bill are clearly 
violative of the Constitution, but time will not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of these provisions. 

Another vicious provision of this bill seeks to place the Con- 
gress of the United States in a strait-jacket and for all time 
limits the membership of the House to 485. I want to call your 
uttention to the fact that this provision is extremely objection- 
able. I know bureaucrats and those who do not believe in the 
masses having a part in government will say that a larger 
membership would be unwieldy, but there is no foundation for 
this assumption. It is a well-known fact that will not be dis- 
puted that the House of Representatives, under its rules of 
procedure, functions efficiently, and I will say more efficiently 
than the Senate at the other end of the Capitol. Under the 
rules of the House, this body will function efficiently, whether 
the membership is 435, 475, 500, 525, or even 600, because these 
rules are so framed that legislation can be and is enacted ex- 
peditiously without regard to the number of Members con- 
stituting the House. Those who want to reduce the member- 
ship in the House are the fellows who want to control or 
strangle legislation, and their machine works more smoothly 
with a small membership. than with a large membership. 

I undertake to say that with the large and rapidly growing 
volume of public business, an increase in the membership of the 
House is not only inevitable but eminently proper. Who will 
say that any Member of Congress should be required or ex- 
pected to look after the public interest of more than 250,000 
people? Is it wrong to give every 250,000 people one Repre- 
sentative to speak for them in the popular branch of our Gov- 
ernment? Can a Congressman efficiently represent more than 
250,000 constituents? I answer, No. 

Under our system of government there has been a tremen- 
dous multiplication of bureaus, commissions, boards, and de- 
partments which enormously increase the business of a Rep- 
resentative. A man who faithfully and efficiently represents 
his constituents has a large volume of departmental work 
which requires time and painstaking attention, and I assert 
that no Representative can faithfully, efficiently, and effec- 
tively look after the public business of more than 250,000 peo- 
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ple, inasmuch as the volume of business that a Congressman 
is called upon to transact for his constituents is rapidly in- 
creasing. Unless there is a reasonable increase in the number 
of Representatives, it is only a question of a little time until 
the average Congressman will be unable to efficiently transact 
the business of his constituents, because under the system pro- 
posed by this bill, Congressmen will soon be representing such 
large constituencies that they will be unable to give to the busi- 
ness of those whom they represent the attention it deserves and 
requires. 

The English House of Commons has a membership of 615, 
although the United Kingdom of England, North Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales has only a population of 43,000,000. The 
House of Representatives of the United States has 435 Mem- 
bers, based on a population of 105,000,000 in 1910. Every 
member of the English House of Commons represents 71,295 
constituents, while on an average every Congressman represents 
242,267 constituents. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has a membership of 580. 
France has a population of 39,000,000. On an average every 
Deputy in France represents 67,603 constituents. 

The Reichstag, the popular branch of the German Govern- 
ment, has a membership of 493. Germany has a population of 
approximately 60,000,000 and every member of the German 
Reichstag represents 121,405 constituents. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has a membership of 
560, and with 39,000,000 people in Italy, each Italian Deputy 
represents 74,966 constituents. 

Canada, with a population of 9,000,000 has a membership 
of 245 in its House of Commons, every member of which rep- 
resents, on an average, 37,396 constituents. 

In other words, when you consider the population of the 
United States, the American Representative must look after the 
interests of 242,267 constituents while the member of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons is only required to look after the interest 
of 71,293 constituents; the French Deputy must look after the 
public business of 67,603 constituents ; the German representative 
has a constituency of 121,045; the Italian deputy has a con- 
stituency of 74,966; and the Canadian representative is only re- 
quired to look after the public business of 37,396 constituents. 

I want to emphasize the fact that when population and 
public business are considered, the American Congressman looks 
after the interests of constituencies three or four times as large 
as the constituencies represented by the lawmakers in England, 
Germany, Italy, and France. And I believe an American 
House of Representatives with a membership of 600 or even 
750 would not be unwieldly or too large, taking into considera- 
tion the inevitable growth in our population and the ever- 
increasing volume of public business. 

I do not mean to say that at the present time there is a 
necessity for such an increase in the membership of the House 
as I have suggested. But no student of public affairs can 
escape the conviction that with the tremendous increase in our 
population and the ever-enlarging volume of public business, a 
substantial increase in the membership of the House is inevit- 
able and necessary, if the people are to have their public busi- 
ness affairs transacted in a prompt, efficient, and satisfactory 
manner. 

It may be interesting to add that our Senate is numerically 
smaller than the similar legislative bodies in other great nations. 
The United States Senate has a membership of 96. The French 
Senate has a membership of 300. The Upper Chamber of the 
Italian Parliament has 416 members. The Reichsrath, the upper 
house of the German Parliament, has a membership of about 68. 
while the English House of Lords has a voting strength of 720. 
It follows, therefore, that the membership of the American 
House of Representatives and Senate is comparatively small 
and not too large or unwieldy. 

This bill seeks to legislate for the Seventy-first 
It is axiomatic that one Congress can not bind or 
action of any succeeding Congress. This pending bill does 
not offer any remedy for existing conditions. It does not 
legislate for the present, but it is proposed that it shall begin 
to operate three or four years hence. Why should the present 
Congress legislate for conditions that may exist in 1930 and 
1981 and thereafter? Why gentlemen, the more you study 
this bill, the more ridiculous it is found to be. The bili pro- 
poses nothing concrete, nothing worth while. Its passage 
would mark a departure from the fundamental principles of 
our Government. 

It will be observed that the Secretary of Commerce, under 
the provisions of this bill would apportion the Representatives 
among the several States in accordance with the method of 
“equal proportions.” Time will not permit me to discuss this 
phrase or formula. Our Committee on the Census had exten- 
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sive hearings on this bill. Doctor Hill of the Census Bureau, 
Doctor Willcox, of Cornell University, Doctor Huntington and 
Doctor Young, of Harvard University, all economists of 
nation-wide reputation testified before our committee in great 
detail, elaborating the “major fraction” formula and the 
“equal proportions” formula, all favoring the “ equal propor- 
tions” method, except Doctor Willcox, who advocated the 
“major fraction” method. If we ever reach that point, I am 
convinced that both of these methods should be rejected and 
the method formulated by Thomas Jefferson and in use until 
1542, should be adopted. 

Under the Jeffersonian rule, all fractions are ignored. All 
of these eminent economists, in answer to my questions, ad- 
mitted that all the confusion and turmoil through which we 
have passed in enacting reapportionment measures, resulted 
from our abandonment of the Jeffersonian formula. 

When the time comes tg enact a real apportionment measure, 
I shall have something more to say on this subject, and in the 
meantime I suggest that the Members of this House might with 
profit read the argument and brief by Thomas Jefferson on the 
congressional apportionment bill of 1792, in which he vigorously, 
and I think, convincingly, opposed the recognition of major or 
other fractions in the apportionment of Representatives to the 
several States based on the population. 

1 also call your attention to the great speech made by Daniel 
Webster in the United States Senate in April, 1832, on a con- 
gressional reapportionment bill, in which he strenuously con- 
tended for a reapportionment formula based on the recognition 
of “major fractions.” Mr. Jefferson’s argument is found in 
Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 
fifth edition, volume 1, pages 495 to 500, inclusive. Mr. Web- 
ster’s argument is found in the same volume at pages 500 to 
512, inclusive. Mr. Edward Everett, in May, 1832, made an 
elaborate argument supporting the contention of Mr. Webster. 

The hearings before the Census Committee during the present 
session may also be read with profit, because practically every 
phase of this complicated question was the subject of discus- 
sion by some of the most learned students of economics in our 
Nation, 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, I want to say that this bill is 
merely a gesture. Those who are supporting it know that it 
will be defeated. No one takes this bill seriously, and it should 
be defeated by an overwhelming majority of the Members of 
this House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Brecc). The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Barsour]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I come from California, and 
so far as this bill is concerned I have no desire to use it as a 
vehicle for saving my face; but I for one am beginning to feel 
a little bit tired of the gentleman from Missouri further saving 
his face. 

This bill simply does fair play to the various States of this 
Union, and the Congress to-day has an opportunity to perform 
a duty which it has neglected for the past six years. By neg- 
lecting to perform this duty Congress has brought upon itself 
more severe criticism than any other thing that it has done or 
left undone within that time. 

This is the first time in the history of the country that the 
Congress has gone for so long a period after the decennial 
census without apportioning Representatives among the sev- 
eral States. We have already established a bad precedent here, 
and if we permit this condition to go beyond the census period 
of 1930, the precedent that will have been established will be 
far worse than the one we have already created. 

We have permitted and have condoned a veritable suspen- 
sion of constitutional guaranties in this country during the 
past six years. We have to-day unequal representation, and as 
the gentleman from Michigan has pointed out, we have taxa- 
tion without representation. In addition to that the electoral 
college has become a travesty. The membership of the electoral 
college is based upon the number of Representatives and Sena- 
tors to which each State is entitled. We have already passed 
through one presidential election without a fair distribution of 
presidential electors among the States, and we are now ap- 
proaching another. 

The opportunity is here for Congress to show to the country 
that it is big enough to do its duty under the Constitution. I 
believe that nothing that we could do would raise the Congress 
to a higher plane in the estimation of the people than the 
passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Bregvy]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
the two minutes allotted me I should like to voice the senti- 
ments of the delegation from Maine with respect to the pro- 
posed legislation, 

We in Maine believe in constitutional government. We be- 
lieve that the mandates of the Constitution should be obeyed 
by the Congress. We are now willing and we have at all times 
been willing to vote for a genuine reapportionment bill. To 
avoid increasing the size of this House and adding further 
confusion to the turbulence which already prevails, we are 
willing, if necessary, to yield one of our Representatives in the 
House and pass that Representative on to another State which 
may be shown to deserve it under the new census. 

For the failure of the Congress to obey the mandate of the 
Constitution for the past five years, we are ready to assume 
our full share of the responsibility; but we are not ready at 
this time to lend ourselves to a movement which, in effect, is 
a mere gesture. We oppose this move which would lead the 
people to believe that Congress has performed its duty in ac- 
cordance with the terms’ of the Constitution when in fact it 
has not. 

We oppose this irregular attempt to ignore the adverse re- 
port of the Census Committee, this attempt ta pass reappor- 
tionment legislation in 1927 for the Seventy-third Congress 
which will convene in 1933. We object to this attempt to 
create the impression that we are apportioning in the present 
decade, when in truth we are doing no such thing. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This is my position on this legislation and the position of my 
State, so far as I am able to voice it in two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. GREENWoop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the makers of the Consti- 
tution evidently intended that the membership of the House of 
Representatives should be based upon population in order 
to insure equal proportion of representation to the various 
States. 

Regardless of the dereliction of duty of the Congress fol- 
lowing the census of 1920, no Member of Congress need have 
any remorse now because of the great changes that have tran- 
spired since that census was taken. We are now nearer the 
census of 1930 than we are to the census of 1920, and it would 
be just as unjust now to reapportion as it was probably a 
dereliction of duty at that time not to reapportion. 

No Congress has the power to bind a future Congress in 
its action, and the stipulation in the Constitution itself pro- 
vided in the first reapportionment the number they should 
have from each State, and I think therefore the presumption 
arises that any act of Congress should likewise name in the 
act the number of Representatives that each State should have. 
I am not in favor, as a Member of the Congress, of delegating 
this right under the Constitution to an executive department. 
[Applause.] I am not in favor of any bill that does not say 
in the body of the bill how many Representatives the State 
of Indiana or any other State shall have. 

I think at this time we ought not by this gesture to attempt 
to bind a future Congress when we have no constitutional 
authority to do it. [Applause]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. THurston]. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, It is agreed that all prior 
legislation upon this subject was first legalized by act of 
Congress before the reapportionment made a change in the rep- 
resentation of any State, so the method or plan used was of 
no consequence, and this measure is the first on the subject 
of an anticipatory character, and while I do not desire to discuss 
the constitutional phases of the matter, yet I do wish to direct 
the attention of the membership to that portion of the bill 
which proposes to vest discretionary powers in a bureau of the 
Government. 

It makes no difference whether the major fraction or equal 
proportion plan is adopted, the scaling-down method that will 
be applied in some degree will vest discretionary power in a 
bureau and thereby relieve the Congress in the exercise of a 
constitutional duty. 

Inasmuch as several persons appearing before this committee 
have made statements to the effect that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is now composed of so many Members that business 


The time of the gentleman from 
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can not be handled in an expeditious manner, I thought perhaps 
the committee would be interested in ascertaining the number 
of members serving in the lower house in the principal nations 
of the world, so I have obtained a statement from the legislative 
reference division of the Library of Congress, setting forth 
the number of such members in Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and the United States, and while I 
desire to call your attention to the number of members in the 
lower house of each of the nations mentioned, I more particu- 
larly desire to have you examine the table which shows that a 
Representative in our Congress, on the average, represents 
269,278 people, or from two to six times as many as represented 
in the lower house of any of the nations mentioned, and, ex- 
cepting Canada only in area, each number represents from 
fifteen to twenty times the territory represented by a member 
in the lower house of the nations mentioned; that in wealth a 
Member of the lower House in the United States represents 
three-quarters of a billion of dollars, whereas a member in the 
English Parliament would represent less than one-third of that 
amount, a member of the French Chamber of Deputies one- 
seventh of that amount, and the other members of the houses 
mentioned far less in proportion. 

While those persons appearing before the committee sub- 
mitted the conclusions hereinbefore mentioned to the effect 
that the membership in the lower house in the legislative bodies 
of the nations mentioned, a careful examination of the table 
will show that all of the major nations of the world have a 
far greater number of legislators in proportion to their popula- 
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tion, area, and national wealth; so if the subject matter is to 
be considered and determined in view of facts as gathered from 
experience of other nations as distinguished from conclusions, 
the statements submitted by those in favor of a smaller mem- 
bership have little, if any, real facts upon which their con- 
clusions were based. 

As the citizens of all of the nations mentioned, excepting the 
United States, are of the same homogeneous origin with no 
ethnic differences, whereas our population is composed of prac- 
tically all of the different races of the world, thereby greatly 
multiplying our problems and manifestly demanding greater 
diversity in ideas and knowledge of government, even on these 
grounds it is apparent that the work of a Member of the United 
States Congress is much broader and calls for more considera- 
tion and legislative knowledge than would be required by a 
member of a like body in any of the nations mentioned. 

It might also be asserted that the field of legislation con- 
sidered by the Congress of the United States covers a much 
larger field than that considered by any of the major legislative 
bodies of the world, so in view of the foregoing, it would ap- 
pear that the membership in the House of Representatives in 
our Congress might be expended with good results and for the 
general betterment of our people. 

In average wealth represented, in average number of con- 


| stituents, and in area, the table above set forth clearly proves 


the case of those opposed to a proportional reduction in the 
membership in the House of Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Membership of Parliament in certain foreign countries, in relation to population, arca, and estimated wealth, compared with the same figures 
for the United States 





Membership of 














| Ratio represented by each member 
of lower house in relation to total 














Country Mi edhe Population ~~ pon ee =o 
pm | —~ | Population (square eee 
1922 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland ......................- 2730 3615 4 42, 919, 710 89, 041 $120. 000, 000, 000 69, 788 145 $195, 121, 951 
Cantata tc. Tiss ei, aa bh hbk td tin ddl Bites 596 | 6 245 79,364,200 | °3, 729, 665 | 22, 16,00, 00 38, 221 15, 214 | $0, 591, 837 
FUR < 5 tp denintiinetatissdunttieendcncqactenietnttent 314 | 1 580 12 39, 208, 518 | 212, 659 | 60, 000, 000, 000 | 67, 603 367 | 103, 448, 276 
eee 13 68 | 4 493 15 62, 539, 098 181, 257 | 40, 00,00, 00 | 126, 854 | 368 S81, 135, 903 
eR ininckcbashodbiabibilsshdecdenandsiuietantitinshimiontt 17 387 1 560 9 42, 115, 606 119, 624 35, canes 75, 206 | 214 62, 500, 000 
Pa re se rthe tn aiphs anita sda can iebadaeetmnbcenenaaaia 2% 409 1 464 61,081,954 | 3 260, 707 22, 500, 000, 000 | 131, 642 62 | 48, 491, 379 
Vinita Dei ta dth ite etetnckigds camdinicnciddiethauiibnaintdl 96 | 435 | ™ 117, 136,000 | *% 3, 627, 557 % 320, a4, 000, 000 269, 278 | 8, 339 737, 480, 460 


1 None of the data relative to national wealth is official. 

? Average membership. 

3 Including 13 members from Northern Ireland. 
sentation of the people act, 1918, membership was 707. 

‘On June 19, 1921. 

’ Total number may not exceed 104. 


6 Fifteenth Parliament, elected on Oct. 29, 1925, under the representation act, 1924. 


? Estimated population in 1925. 


§ The area of the Dominion as revised on the basis of the results of recent explorations in the north is 3,797,123 square miles. 


* Canada Yearbook, 1925, p. 813. 

Elected Jan. 11, 1924. 

ll Elected May 11, 1924. 

! Census of 1921. 

8 In 1926. 

Elected Dec. 7, 1924. 

4 On June 16, 1925. 

% According to figures published by Doctor Luther, German finance minister. 
© On Jan. 1, 1924. The number of senators is unlimited. 
8 Elected in Apr. 1924. 
” Estimated on Jan. 1, 1926. 
” On Dec. 31, 1925. 





The estimates are mostly by bankers or statisticians. (World Almanac, 1927, p. 297.) 
This is the voting strength; the full house would consist of about 740 members. 
Number reduced to that figure in 1922. 


From 1885 to 1917, membership was 670. From 1918 to 1921, under the repre- 


(Canadian Parliamentary Guide, 1926, p. 113.) 


(Canada Yearbook, 1925, p. 1.) 


(World Almanac, 1927, p. 297.) 
Senators are appointed by the King for life. 
Prior to electoral law of Feb. 15, 1925, deputies numbered 535. 

Census of Dec. 1, 1921, returned 38,755,576 inhabitants. 

Members of the imperial family are ex officio members of the House of Peers (Senate). 
consists of members appointed by the Emperor (Résumé statistique de 1’Empire du Japan, 1926, p. 145). 


A large percentage of the membership of the House of Peers 


1 Elected May 31, 1925; number unchanged from 1924 (Résumé statistique de l’Empire du Japan, 1926, p. 145). 


# Estimated Dec. 31,. 1924. 


* Including Chosen (Corea), Formosa, Pescadores, and Japanese Sakhalin. 
% Fstimated by Census Bureau, July 1, 1926. 


25 Gross area (land and water), Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1925, p. 3. 


% Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1925, p. 283. 


The census of population of the mainland on Oct. 10, 1925, gave 59,936,000 inhabitants (Résumé, 1926, p. 5). 


Sources: Unless otherwise stated, Statesman’s Yearbook, 1926, and World Almanac, 1927. 


Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN]. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Census 
Committee, which had under consideration the matter of reap 
portionment, I would have preferred another bill. I want, 
however, to present to you to-day the reasons why I believe it 
is wise and imperative for us to-day to vote for the reappor- 
tionment provided in this bill. [Applause.] Have you not 
observed that those Members who have spoken against reap 
portionment come from States that will lose and those that 
have spoken in favor are those that gain from reapportion- 


ment? I happen to come from a State that is likely to lose 
in reapportionment in 1930, and still I am for reapportionment, 
because I believe that one article of the Constitution is just 
as sacred as every other article. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean that 
the Secretary of Commerce should reapportion Congress? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The Secretary of Commerce does not 
reapportion under this bill. The Congress directs him ex- 
plicitly what to do. All we ask the Secretary of Commerce 
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‘to do is to use the census of 1930 as a basis of allocating 435 
Members to the several States, in conformity with an explicit 
method or formula prescribed in this bill. We assign to the 
Secretary a ministerial function and not a legislative function. 
He has no discretion. Please notice that the Secretary of 
Commerce can not be arbitrary nor can he allocate according 
to his caprice or discretion. He is to do nothing but what we 
tell him to do. I will say to my distinguished leader that 
Congress is reapportioning, and all the Secretary of Commerce 
is empowered to do is the clerical work on the basis of the 
1930 census. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think, 
being a great economist, that he had better confine himself to 
economical questions? [Applause.] 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman from Tennessee raises an 
entirely different question. |[Laughter.] The Secretary of Com- 
merce has no discretionary power. He must operate in accord- 
ance with the formula prescribed by Congress in the Fenn bill 
before us, 

Any man who votes against reapportionment votes for the 
disenfranchisement of millions of people. Any man who votes 
against reapportionment votes to continue the unjust voting 
disparity as between various sections of the United States. 

I believe that Article I of the Constitution, which provides 
for reapportionment, is just.as important as the eighteenth 
amendment; and because I believe in the enforcement of all 
parts of the Constitution, I shall vote for reapportionment. I 
shall vote for it, even though my own State may lose in the 
reapportionment, as it is likely to do, on the basis of the 
estimated 1930 census. 

Good sportsmanship, if nothing else, ought to prompt every 
good American to vote for this reapportionment bill, based upon 
the 1980 census, and take his chances as to the effect of that 
upon his own particular State. 

The bill that we are voting on to-day, the Fenn bill, lays down | 
three propositions: First, it keeps the House at a membership of 
435; second, it definitely fixes reapportionment on the basis of 
the 1980 census; third, it provides for an automatic reappor- 
tionment by directing the Secretary of Commerce to allecate the 
membership on the basis of a formula prescribed in the bill. 

Under the bill the States that would gain the most are: Cali- 
fornia, 6; Michigan, 4; Ohio, 3; Texas, 2; New Jersey, 2; 
Florida, 1. The States that would lose the most are: 


Missouri, 
4; Kentucky, 2; Iowa, 2; Indiana, 2; and other rural States, 
1 each. 


sv declaring for reapportionment five years in advance of the 
actual fact we avoid the conflict of selfish interests which natur- 
ally arises in the settlement of such a question, This selfish 
motive killed the reapportionment in 1921 and will operate to 
kill the bill in 1931 for the same reason, It is asking too much 
that Congressmen should vote to reduce the membership of their 
State delegations and vote themselves out of a job. 

it is for this reason that in every previous reapportionment 


but one the size of the House membership has been increased, so | 


that no delegation would lose, though some would gain. There 
has been, however, an insistent demand to keep the House at 
435, and losses are therefore inevitable. 

So I am voting for this bill to-day to assure the country a re- 
apportionment as prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States and to keep the House at 435. 


Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JACOBSTHIN. I will. 
Mr. LEA of California. Is it not substantially true that Con- 


gress exercises all the discretion that it can exercise when it de- 
termines the number of men that shall compose the Congress? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes; that is my position and the position 
of many legal authorities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
has expired, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
defeated in the Committee on the Census because the reason 
and the intelligence of the members of that committee con- 
vinced them that it was an improper bill. In some way, how- 
ever, it comes before us to-day under a motion to suspend the 
rules to pass it. I trust that never again in the history of this 
country will there be a recognition for suspension of the rules 
inviting the House of Representatives to abase itself in such a 
manver as it is invited to do in this bill. There is not a line 
of this bill that would stand a constitutional test. In the first 
paragraph, or the second section of it at least, it proposes to 


gentleman from New York 


I yield three minutes to the 
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| tv urn over to the Secretary of Commerce in effect the apportion- 
| ment of the representation in the House. The one who takes 
the census is to determine the apportionment of Representa-— 
| tives. You can follow all of the other sections through, and 

| none of them will bear the test of legality or of intelligence. 

I presume, Mr. Speaker, it must have been due to the fact of a 

very great political pressure that in some way the Speaker of 
the House agreed to recognize anybody to move to suspend the 
rules and pass this foolish thing. I suppose the Speaker him- 

self knew that it would be defeated. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the vote 
will be two-thirds against rather than two-thirds for. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burron]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I favor this bill because it seeks 
to establish a principle, viz., that the number of Members in 
this House shall not be increased. I belonged to this body when 
there were 325 Members, and the disadvantage in the transac- 
tion of business now that we have 435 Members is beyond my 
power of expression. It is not alone the greater expense and 
| he greater confusion here upon the floor, but the greater 
degree of difficulty in the orderly transaction of the work we 
| have to do. 


Let me say a few words upon the idea that a larger body: is 
more democratic. That great statesman, James Madison, said 
that the larger a body the more certain it wag that it would 
fall under the domination of a few leaders. 

He said: 


The people can never err more than in supposing that by multiplying 
their representatives beyond a certain limit they strengthen the barrier 
against the government of a few Experience will forever admonish 
| them that, on the contrary, after ‘securing a suflicient number for the 
purposes of safety, of local information, and a diffusive sympathy with 
the whole society, they will counteract their own views by every addi- 
| tion to their representatives. The countenance of the government may 
become more democratic, but the soul that animates it will be more 


The time of the gentleman 


oligarchic. The machine will be enlarged, but the fewer, and often the 
more secret, will be the springs by which its motions are directed. 


And in the Federalist he said that though every member of 
the Athenian Assembly be a Socrates, the aggregate body would 
‘be a mob. I am not troubled about the House of Representa- 
tives abasing itself by assigning to the Secretary of Commerce 
the duty of enforcing its will. We are not effacing ourselves. 
We are already staggering under the weight of legislative prop- 
ositions far beyond our capacity to properly dispése of them. 
What are we proposing to do by this bill? We are adopting a 
regulation under which any difference of opinion here or be- 
tween the House and the Senate will not prevent the decennial 
apportionment which the Constitution requires. What is the 
history of the present situation? In the session of 1920-21 the 
House passed an apportionment act fixing the number of Mem- 
bers at 435. It went over to the Senate. The Senators repre- 
senting States which would lose Members prevented its passage, 
and that same thing is practically certain to happen again after 
the census of 1930. We are seeking to prevent such failure to 
observe our constitutional duty by providing for apportionment, 
and as regards constitutionality the principles are perfectly well 
established by repeated decisions. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. I have so little time. 
The rule is well established. When there is assigned to the 
head of a department or other body created under this Gov- 
ernment merely ministerial duties, when it is directed that 
action shall be taken, when certain conditions arise or a fact 
is established, it is within the power of a delegated official or 
body to act. This bill is clearly constitutional under that rule. 


It also establishes a method. There are several methods. 
The so-called major fraction is one, the plan advocated by 
Jefferson and in vogue until 1830 is another under which no 
fractions were considered, and this method of equal representa- 
tion, which is of all the fairest, is set forth in this bill. I 
would rather see this House consist of 300 Members than 435. 
[Applause.] I think we could transact our business more effi- 
ciently. I believe the people would be more correctly repre- 
sented and the general welfare more carefully considered, be- 
cause the tendency is with every increase to make a Member 


of this House a mere agent for a locality, to narrow his vision, 
to cause him to have thoughts that are not national, but which 
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are provincial and local. States which lose in population 
must expect to lose in representation here, Since the forma- 
tion of this Government no less than 18 States under successive 
apportionments have lost in the number of their Representa- 
tives, including such Commonwealths as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chio, Massachusetts, and Virginid. No other method can 
be devised which is fairer to all the people. Another Congress, 
it is true, may upset the action which we take, if we pass 


1927 


this bill, but this Congress:can do nothing more to evoke the | 


good feeling and the approval of the country than to send forth 


a declaration that we do not expect to increase the size of this | 


House and that we provide a method for observance of the 
constitutional provision for decennial apportionment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Perry]. 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, it 
may be true that an injustice resulted to some of the States 
by reason of the failure of the Congress to reapportion the rep- 
resentation of the several States in Congress following the cen- 
sus of 1920. I do not appear to deny or answer that complaint. 
The Constitution provides for an enumeration of population to 
be made within three years after the first meeting of the Con- 
gress and— 
within every subsequent term of 10 years in such manner as they shall 
by law direct. 


And the further constitutional requirement is that— 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 


ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons | 


in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


The Congress should carry out the provisions of the Consti- 


tution and reapportion representation every 10 years, following | 


each decennial census. 
census of 1920. The 

were abnormal in this country. During the World War there 
had oceurred a great shift in the population. 
gone from the rural sections of the country to the cities and 
great industrial centers to do war work. Their change of resi- 
dence was only temporary, and thousands of them had not 
returned to their real homes. 
that the census of 1920 did not correctly reflect the true state 
of the population of the respective States. It is not now neces- 
sary for us to discuss the question as to whether the objec- 
tions offered to the census of 1920 afforded sufficient reason 
to deny or postpone a new reapportionment measure. Suffice 
it to say that no reapportionment bill has been enacted into 
law based upon the 1920 census. Six years have elapsed since 
the taking of that census, and great changes in the population 
of the respective States have necessarily resulted. We are now 
within three years of the time for taking another census. The 


But this was not done following the 


bill under consideration does not propose a reapportionment 
based upon the 1920 census. The consensus of opinion in the 


House now is that since the matter has gone this far the next | 


reapportionment should be based upon the census to be taken 
in 1930. 

Throughout our past history all reapportionment bills that 
have been passed by the Congress have been passed after the 
census upon which they were based had been taken and the 
Congress had before it all the facts touching the situation. 


The Congress thereupon determined upon the size of its mem- | 


bership and the method of effecting the reapportionment. It 
was, of course, the desire and intent of Congress at all times 
to effect reapportionment by a method that was fair and just 
as between the respective States under the provisions of the 
Constitution, 


The method of reckoning the apportionment has not been | 
Indeed the question of the right method has been | 
the subject of much discussion throughout the years and is still 


uniform, 


the subject of discussion and disagreement among expert mathe- 
miaticians. From 1790 to 1830 the method, sometimes referred 
to as the method of Mr. Jefferson, was followed. Under that 
method fractions were disregarded. A basis of representation 
was determined upon. If, for illustration, the basis of repre- 
Sentation was one representative for every 100,000 population, 
an additional representative was not allowed until the addi- 
tional 100,000 in population was reached. Mr. Webster, in an 
able address in 1830, criticized this method, and contended that 
representation should be as nearly equal as could be. The Con- 
gress in 1840 adopted what was virtually the major fraction 
method.. In 1850 it adopted what is known as the Vinton 


1920 census was taken when conditions | 


Workers had | 


It is therefore contended by some | 
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method, so called from the name of the Congressman who pro- 
| posed it. This method was followed from 1850 down to 1900, 

inclusive. A defect in the method developed in 1880, resulting 
in what was known as the Alabama paradox. A similar defect 
developed in 1900 in the case of Maine. 


In 1911 the Congress followed the method devised by Prof. 
W. F. Willcox, which is a revised “ major fraction” method. 
Professor Wilicox, who is now a professor in Cornell University, 
| appeared as a witness before our committee. He still sponsors 

his method and insists that it is the best method. But another 
method known as the method of “equal proportions” is ad- 
| vocated by Professors Huntington and Young, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, as the best method. They also appeared as witnesses 
| before our committee. I will not attempt to explain the two 
| methods. That is a subject for an expert mathematician. 

| But disagreement exists between the expert mathematicians 
who appeared before our committee on this point. 

The bill under consideration adopts the method of “ equal 
proportions.” 

The measure is somewhat revolutionary in its character. 
: not provide a reapportionment upon a 


It 
census already 
taken, but proposes a reapportionment upon a census te be 
taken in the future. 

It provides that after March 3, 1933, the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of 435 Members, and shall be appor- 
tioned according to a new method—the method of “ equal pro- 
portions.” 

It further provides for abdication on the part of Congress 
and the delegation of the duty of making the apportionment 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 
| No one will contend that if the bill should pass, any subse- 
| quent Congress between now and March 3, 1983, could not 
| change or repeal the law. Therefore, the situation presented 
| by this bill is this— 
| We, of the Sixty-ninth Congress, are asked by this bill to 
| Say to the Seventy-first and Seventy-second Congress that re 
| gardless of what the 1930 census may show the membership 
| of this House, beginning six years from this time, shall be 
| 435 ; that the reapportionment shall be made according to a 
“equal propor- 
shall hereaff®r 


— never followed before—the method of 
tions "—and that the Secretary of Commerce 
i perform this duty for the Congress. 

But some of the proponents of the measure argue that this 
bill should be passed to show an intention on the part of 
Congress to grant reapportionment after the census of 1930. 

Why sheuld we of this Congress indulge in the assumption 
that a succeeding Congress will not perform its constitutional 
duty? 

The bill embodies three propositions of great importance, the 
wisdom of which is open to serious controversy : 

First. It proposes to fix the membership of the House at 435. 

Second. It adopts a new method of reckoning the apportion- 
ment. 
| Third. It delegates to the Secretary of Commerce the duty 
| heretofore performed by the Congress itself. 

As to the first proposition, I am unwilling to take the posi- 
| tion that the membership of the House should be limited to 435. 
The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. BrigHamM], who appeared 
| before pur committee in opposition to this bill, presented some 
interesting facts as to the size of our lower House of Congress 
as compared with similar legislative bodies of Europe. He 
| stated: 


I want to introduce for the record a table showing the number of 
population per representative in the lower branches of several foreign 
legislatures. 

\ This table will show that whereas a Representative in the lower 
| House of the United States will represent a constituency of 242,267 
people, the next foreign constituency in size to that of a Representative 
in the Congress of the United States is that of a representative in the 
lower German house. He represents a constituency of 121,405 persons, 

That a Representative in the United States represents a constit- 
uency twice the size of that of the representative of the lower house in 
Germany. You will find further by examination of the table that a 
Representative in our Congress represents a constituency six times the 
size of the constituency of a representative in the lower house in Bel- 
gium, eleven times the size of the constituency of a representative in 
the lower house in Denmark, three times the size of the constituency of 
a representative in the lower house in France, three times the size of 
| the constituency of a representative in the lower house in Italy, three 

times the size of the constituency of a representative in the lower house 
in the Netherlands, ten times the size of the constituency of a repre- 


is, 
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sentative in the lower house in Norway, three times that in the United 
Kingdom, and six times that in Canada. 


The table is as follows: 


Number of members in lower branches of specified foreign legislatures, 
population of the countries concérned per square mile, representation 
of area, and basis of representation.» 
















79) (ID (ILD | (IV) Y) (VD 
: | er 
Vountrne 1 Year | Population | Basis {square} Area 
| bers mile 
Belgium ?___.....-__-.- | 186 | 1930 7,465,782 | 40,000] 63.5 63. 18 
Denmark ?__________- 149 | 1921 3, 267,831 | 21,932} 190.0 111. 40 
France ¢ tee Riemeid 580} 1921 39, 209,518 | 67,603 | 189.3 366. 60 
Germany $._........-..| 493] 1919 59, 852,682 121,405 | 321.9 368. 00 
Greece ¢ ato ae 2 1920 cOnee |... 
Fs cra eld 535 | 1921 38,755,576 | 74,966 | 328.0 220. 30 
Yugoslavia * __- 313] -1920 12,017,323 | 40,000] 125.0 307. 10 
Netherlands ® 100 | 1920 6,865,314 | 68,653} 519.8 125. 80 
Norway © _____ 112} 1920 2,649,775 | 23,659} 21.2) 1,115.70 
Portugal "____ 164} 1920 6,032,991 | 36,787 | 169.0 216. 40 
Rumania !___-____. 3471 1919 17,393,149 50,124] 141.4 352. 40 
ena a 417 | 1920 21, 347,335 | 50,000! 112.0 455. 70 
Sweden 2) 230 | 1920 5,904,489 | 25, 672 34.7 752. 80 
Switzerland '____ 198 | 1920 3, 880,320} 19,598 | 243.0 80. 60 
United Kingdom !*____ 615 | 1921 | 17 42, 918, 253 71,293 | 48.2 153. 10 
England oat 492 | 1921 35, 678,530 | 72,517] 701.0 108, 40 
Northern Ireland _. 13 1911 1, 250, 531 96,195 | 239.0 402. 70 
Scotland .........-. 7 1921 4, 882, 497 65,980 | 160.5 410. 90 
Wales.....__....... 36} 1921 2,206,712 | 61,298 | 295.0 196. 00 
Cte bo 235} 1921 8, 788,483 | 37,396 2.3} 15, 870.00 
United States _.......-. 435} 1920 105, 710, 620 242, 267 35.5] 6,824.00 
i 


) First column (1): Members in lower branch of legislature as of the year in which 
the census figures were determined. Second column (II): Year in which census 
figures determined. ‘Third column (11D: Population as of the gd ge in pre- 
ceding colurmn. Foyrth column (IV): Basis of representation. e number of 
persons represented by one member of the lower branch of the legislature is taken 
from the source named. In other instances it is taken from the figures compiled 
by dividing the total population for that particular country by the total number 
of members in the lower branch of the legislature. Fifth colamn (V): Represents 
the number of persons per square mile as an average and is derived by dividing the 
total population of the respective countries 4 their total land area in square miles. 
In some countries the land covered by water has been eliminated—Netherlands and 
United States. Sixth column (VI): Represents the area in square miles as an aver- 
age which is eepeonmnae® by each member of the legislature of the countries named 
and is derived by dividing the total number of square miles of each country by the 
total number of members of their respective legislatures. 

2 With the exception of the last two columns, which were derived from figures 
given in the World Almanac of 1927, the figures and data were obtained from the 
StateS’man’s Yearbook, 1925; London, 1925, pp. 692 and 693. 

* Ibid., pp. 803 and 804, 

‘ Ibid., pp. 867 and 871. 

5 Ibid., pp. #46 and 947 

*Ibid., pp. 991 and 992. By a plebiscite on Apr. 13, 1924, the Republic was estab- 
— A new Constitution is being prepared by the national assembly elected on 

ec. 6, 1923. 

7 Ibid., pp. 1025 and 1026. 

*Ibid., pp. 1276 and 1277, 
chamber, 

§Ibid., pp. 1126 and 1129. 

© Ibid., pp. 1161 and 1163. 


In Yugoslavia the legislative assembly has but one 


The total number in the legislative assembly of Norway 


is 150. Of these, one-quarter compose the Lagting and three-quarters the Odelsting. 
' Ibid., pp. 1221 and 1222. 
4 Ibid., pp. 1238 and 1239. 
4 Tbid., pp. 1293 and 1295. 


WTbid., pp. 1314 and 1316. 

8 Tbid., pp. 1331 and 1333. 

i ibid., pp. 6, 12, and 71. Also the constitutional yearbook, 1926. 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, p. 213. 

Does not include Northern Ireland. Basis of representation is derived by divid- 

ing 42,918,253 by 602 

Notr.—The statistics of the above table were obtained by courtesy of the legis- 
lative reference service of the Library of Congress, with the exception of the last two 
columns, which were compiled by Mr. Brigham. 


London: 
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Will the gentlemen contend that these legislative bodies in 
Europe, having a larger proportion of representation than this 
House, are less deliberative and less efficient in enacting legisla- 
tion than is this House? A decrease in the membership of the 
Ilouse inevitably leads to a greater number of representatives 
from the cities and industrial centers of population. Thought- 
ful students of government are now viewing with concern the 
movement of population from the country to the cities. Perhaps 
2 majority of the great leaders of the past and of the present 
day came from the country and the small towns. There is 
danger to us as a Nation in any decadence in our country life. 

My plea is not for a change in the ratio of representation, but 
that we should not adopt a plan which will inevitably result 
in a reduction of the number of representatives who speak for 
agriculture and our rural life. 

Gentlemen and gentlewomen of the House, if you vote to 
limit the membership of the House to 4385 the following results 
will ensue, based upon the estimated population of 1930: 

Alabama with 10 Members at present would be reduced to 9. 

Indiana with 13 Members would be reduced to 11. 

Iowa with 11 Members would be reduced to 9. 

Kansas with S Members would be reduced to 7. 

Kentucky with 11 Members would be reduced to 9. 

Louisiana with 8 Members would be reduced to 7. 
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Maine with 4 Members would be reduced to 3. 

Massachusetts with 16 Members would be reduced to 15. 

Mississippi with 8 Members would be reduced to 6. 

Nebraska with 6 Members would be reduced to 5. 

New York with 43 Members would be reduced to 41. 

North Dakota with 3 Members would be reduced to 2. 

Pennsylvania with 36 members would be reduced to 35, 

Tennessee with 10 members would be reduced to 9. 

Vermont with 2 members would be reduced to 1. 

Virginia with 10 members would be reduced to 9. 

I oppose the proposition embodied in this bill that Congress 
abdicate the duty imposed upon it by the Constitution and 
delegate the performance thereof to a bureau of the Govern- 
ment here in Washington. Too much of this has already been 
done by the Congress. 

Serious doubt is entertained by some as to the constitution- 
ality of the proposed law. Section 2 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides as follows: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crimes, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


Section 2 of the proposed bill provides that as soon after the 
next subsequent decennial census— 


the aggregate population of each State and the United States shall 
have been ascertained and duly certified by the Director of the Census, 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce on the basis of 
these results to apportion— 


And so forth. 

There is no direction herein, in ascertaining the population, 
to exclude Indians not taxed. If any question should arise 
under the latter clause of section 2 as to whether the right to 
vote had been denied to any inhabitants of any State and 
citizens of the United States and that by reason thereof the 
representation of that State should be reduced, can it be con- 
tended that the determination of that question could be dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Commerce? 

The Constitution contemplated that the Congress should 
make the apportionment. Why should not the Congress retain 
unto itself the performance of this important duty under the 
Constitution rather than delegate it to some department of the 
Government? 

In conclusion, let me say on behalf of the State of Virginia 
that if, after a full hearing and fair consideration, the Seventy- 
first Congress votes that the membership of this House should 
be limited to 435 and our State at that time only has a popu- 
lation entitling her to but nine Representatives, she will, with 
proper spirit and good grace, accept the reduction of repre- 
sentation that falls to her lot, but I want that result to come 
at the end of a hearing that is a real hearing, one character- 
istic of a truly deliberative body such as this House is supposed 
to be and not at the end of such a proceeding as we are having 
here to-day. 

Our committee, after extended hearings and mature con- 
sideration, voted adversely upon reporting this bill. Outside 
of the members who compose the Census Committee, compara- 
tively few Members have had an opportunity to maturely con- 
sider the provisions of this bill, and they are not at all subject 
to the least criticism on this score, because the bill is not upon 
the calendar of the House. And after a decisive defeat in 
committee and with but one day's notice, in the confusion of 
the closing days of the session, the bill is brought before the 
Congress under a suspension of rules with a limit of 20 min- 
utes of debate to each side and with no opportunity to amend 
the bill. Certainly such a proceeding can not, in the opinion 
of thoughtful men, add any weight or prestige to the claim 
which we often make that this House is a great deliberative 
body. The proceeding is itself a farce. It is but a political 
gesture. No one at all conversant with the situation believes 
for a moment that at this late date the bill would have the, 
remotest chance of passage in the Senate, and it seems fore-' 
doomed to failure in this body. : 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how the time stands? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi |[Mr. RAn- 
KIN] has four minutes remaining. The gentleman from Con- 


bo 
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necticut [Mr. Fenn] has two minutes. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in 1921 the Census Committee 
of the House reported a reapportionment bill, in the face of 
the disturbed conditions which prevailed during the time the 
census was being taken, that would have done justice to all 
concerned ; but owing to those disturbed conditions we realized 
that the census was not just to many of the agricultural 
States. We brought that bill before the House and debated it 
a whole day, and that night it was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Census, and at least four of the men who have 
stood on the floor to-day arid criticized the Committee on the 
Census, voted to recommit it to the Committee on the Census, 
for the reason that while it took ample care of their own 
States, it also took care of the States which lost population 
under the census of 1920. 

You are not only attempting by this measure to bind a future 
Congress and pass a bill that was never reported by a committee 
of this House, but you are attempting to delegate the legisla- 
tive power intrusted to you to a bureaucrat, or the head of 
some department, or some bureau down in the Department 
of Commerce. 

You say there can be no mistake; and yet one gentleman 
who said that has been on the floor here advocating the reduc- 
tion of representation in certain States under the fourteenth 
amendment. Are you going to turn over to the Department of 
Commerce or the Bureau of the Census the right to apportion 
Congress and at the same time take the census on which that 
apportionment is made? The people did not elect you to dele- 
vate that power. When it comes to delegating that power in 
the very face of the Constitution, a power placed there for the 
purpose of safeguarding the integrity and independence of 
Congress—when it comes to delegating that power to some 
bureau head, not only would the Supreme Court wipe it from 
the statute books, but if the American people realized what had 
been done they would wipe certain Members out of the Congress 
of the United States. 

You know this will not pass. You know you will not vote 
for it. You know it never can get through the Senate. If it 
did, it would never become a law. We propose that in 1930 a 
proper census shall be taken and that Congress shall scrutinize 
that census and see that it is properly taken, and then in the 
due exercise of our constitutional authority we expect to re- 
apportion Congress on the basis of the census of 1930. But 
we are not going to vote now to bind a future Congress or to 
surrender to some bureaucrat our prerogatives as constitutional 
Representatives the power delegated to us by the Constitution. 
{| Applause, ] 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, that this bill is constitutional I 
think was settled by the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Field against Clark. The power proposed to be dele- 
gated here is not legislative power at all. The work to be done 
by the Secretary of Commerce as provided in this bill is purely 
ministerial in character. 

Now, what is the situation? For six years, since the last 
census was taken, we have gone on without making an appor- 
tionment on the basis of the census of 1920. This House has 
been condemned from one end of the country to the other for 
not doing our constitutional duty. Another census period ap- 
proaches, and when that census is taken we are sure to see an 
adjustment of population, perhaps, more out of line with what 
it was in 1920 than the census of 1920 was out of line with 
that of 1910, Then what are we to do? If we are to prevent 
any State from losing a Member we must make this House 
consist of something like 535 Members, because we progress in 
population at about the rate of 50 additional Members for each 
decade if no State is to lose a Member. Let us take the position 
and show to the country to-day that this House means to carry 
out the mandate of the Constitution and make it certain that 
we shall not go through another decade with the representation 
not in accordance with the population. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why not let the Congress 
elected after the 1930 census carry out the mandate of the Con- 
stitution? We are trying to carry out the mandate of the 
Constitution for them. 

Mr. TILSON. I will tell the gentleman plainly: If it is done 
now each State is taking its chance as to what the census of 
1930 will show as to the new enumeration. After the census is 
taken we can say that one State will lose and that another State 
will gain. It then becomes a personal matter. Now, no one 
knows what States will gain or lose. We propose to act now in 
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anticipation of that time. There is no discrimination against 
anyone. We simply desire to see that the apportionment and 
representation shall be in due accord with the population and 
that the present membership of the House shall not be in- 
creased. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. FENN] to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FENN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut demands 


the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


The 


Clerk will 


eall the 


roll. <All those 


favoring the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill will, 


when their 


hames 


are called, 


will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 183, nays 
197, not voting 52, as follows: 
[Roll No. 44] 
YEAS—183 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
Barbour 
Beck 

Beers 

Begg 

Black, Tex, 
Bloom 
Bowles 
Bowman 
Briggs 
Britten 
Browne 
Burdick 
Burton 
Campbell 
Carpenter 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Colton 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis, 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Doughton 
Dyer 

Eaton 

Ellis 
Englebright 
Esterly 
Evans 


Adkins 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andresen 
Arnold 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bachmann 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beedy 

Bell 

Black, N. Y, 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowling 

Box 

Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Busby 

Byrns 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 

Carss 
Carter, Okla. 
Chapman 
Christopherson 


Fairchild 

Fenn 

Fish 

Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fletcher 

Fort 

Frear 

Free 

Freeman 

French 

Furlow 

Gifford 

Golder 

Goodwin 

Griest 

Griffin 

Hadley 

Hammer 

Hardy 

Hiawley 

Hayden 

Hill, Md. 

Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 

Hooper 

Hudson 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William EB. 
Jacobstein 
James 

Jenkins 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Kearns 

Keller 

Ketcham 

Kiess 

Knutson 

Kunz 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 


answer “ yea” 


Lampert 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Luce 

Lyon 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLeod 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Magrady 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Phillips 
Porter 

Pou 

Pratt 
Rainey 
Ransley 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Il. 


NAYS—197 


Clague 
Cochran 

Cole 

Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connery 
Corning 

Cox 

Crisp 

Cullen 

Davis 

Deal 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Douglass 
Dowell 

Doyle 

Drane 

Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Elliott 

Eslick 

Fisher 

Foss 

Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex, 


Gilbert 
Green, Fla. 
Green, lowa 
Greenwood 
Hale 

Hall, Ind 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hare 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hill, Ala. 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Houston 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Jeffers 
Johnson, IIL. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Kelly 

Kemp 

Kerr 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kopp 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Letts 


; those opposed 


Rogers 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 

Sears, Fla. 
Sinnott 
Sneil 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Sproul, Ill. 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swartz 
Sweet 

Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vaile 

Vare 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
Winter 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zihblman 


Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
MeClintic 
McDutiie 
McKeow n 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Major 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Martin, La. 
Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Ky. 


Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morrow 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Norton 


O'Connell, N. ¥. 
O’Connell, R. I. 
O’Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Peery 

Prall 

Purnell 

Quin 


me 
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Regon Shallenberger Thatcher White, Me. 
Ramseyer Shreve Thomas Whitehead 
* Rankin Simmons Thurston Whittington 
Rathbone Sinclair Tillman Williams, Il. 
Reed, Ark. Smithwick Tucker Williams, Tex. 
tobinson, Iowa Somers, N. Y Tydings Williamson 
tobsion, Ky. Spearing Updike Wilson, La. 
Romjue Sproul, Kans. Upshaw Wilson, Miss. 
Rouse Steagall Vestal Wood 
Rowbottom Stevenson Vinson, Ga. Woodrum 
Rubey Strong, Kans, Vinson, Ky. Wright 
Rutherford Sumners, Tex. Wason Yates 
Sanders, Tex. Swank Wefald 
Sandlin Taber Weller 
Sears, Nebr. Temple White, Kans. 
NOT VOTING—52 
Anthony Faust Kendall Smith 
Appleby lredericks Kiefner Strother 
Berger Frothingham King Sullivan 
Bixler Funk Kirk Swoope 
Boies Gallivan Lee, Ga. Taylor, N. J. 
Brand, Ga. Gasque Mead Taylor, Tenn, 
Brumm Gibson Mills Tincher 
Butler Glynn Montgomery volgt 
Celler Goldsborough Parks Walters 
Cleary Gorman Peavey Wheeler 
Connolly, Pa. Graham Quayle Wingo 
PDallinger Irwin Rayburn Wolverton 
Davey Johnson, Ky. Seger Woodyard 





So, two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof, the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dallinger and Mr. Butler (for) with Mr. Gibson (against), 

Mr. Voigt and Mr. Peavey (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 

Dntil further notice: 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
Mr. Wolverton with Mr. Wingo, 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cleary. 
Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Graham with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Mr. Seger with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Smith with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Faust with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. King with Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Strother with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Berger. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
REAPPORTION MENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the apportionment bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of immediate 
reapportionment, based on the 1920 census, and it is the duty 
of Congress to make this reapportionment now and not in 
1931. The Constitution puts that duty upon us in no uncer- 
tain terms. The present bill does not deal with this subject 
for four years, and in the meantime we are but dodging our 
cleur, sworn, constitutional duty. Further, this apportionment 
should be made as the Constitution directs, by Congress, and 
I am opposed to delegating this work to any other agency of 
government. Personally, I am not willing to state I need a 
guardian as yet to do the things the Constitution, in express 
language, charges me with doing. 

Further, the House is now too large to permit of constructive 
statesmanship. It is unwieldly and conduces to confusion and 
disorder. Personally, a House of not more than 350 Repre- 
sentatives is, in my opinion, ample. I will support no measure 
increasing the present membership. This has been my position 
since being a Member of Congress. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, for the first time in my 
legislative experience has the condition existed that is now 
before the House. This bill, H. R. 17378, was considered by 
the Committee on the Census, and the committee refused by 
a decisive vote to report it out. Notwithstanding this and not- 
withstanding the fact that it was not even on the calendar, the 
Speaker recognized the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Fenn] 
for the purpose of passing the bill under suspension of the 
rules. Of course, there is no report, because the committee 
had refused to report the bill out, and of course under suspen- 
sion of the rule no amendment could be offered to the bill and 
only 40 minutes’ debate. 

It is nothing more than a foolish gesture for the purpose of 
trying to fool the country and trying to make the people think 
that Congress is for reapportionment. Everyone knows that it 
is impossible to pass such a measure in the Senate before the 
close of this session of Congress, day after to-morrow, March 
4, 1927. The Republican Party has had five years with their 
majority in the House and in the Senate to pass a reapportion- 
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ment bill, but they have waited until to-day, when the House 
will adjourn on Friday, to bring this matter up for considera- 
tion, knowing full well that the Senate will not pass it. 

Under no consideration would I ever vote for a bill of this 
character. I am for reapportionment and will vote for it 
when the opportunity is given, but I shall never vote for the 
Jongress of the United States to turn over to the Secretary of 
Commerce the right to apportion the Representatives. It gives 
to the Secretary of Commerce the power, not only to apportion 
the Representatives, but the Secretary of Commerce will be, if 
this thing ever becomes a law, a powerful factor in the election 
of the President of the United States. 

The provision in this bill allowing Congress to give to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce this power is unconstitutional. For these 
reasons I voted against the bill. 

I hope that I shall have the opportunity to vote for an ap 
portionment bill, and I trust that the Republicans will in the 
near future bring out such a bill. 


SPEECH OF MR. HARTLEY SANDERS, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from West Virginia [Mr. Srroruer], who is 
ill, be permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing a speech delivered by Hartley Sanders, president of the Bar 
Association, of Mercer County, W. Va., on Why Democratic 
Institutions Will Prevail. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STROTHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by Hartley Sanders, president of the Bar Association of 
Mercer County, W. Va., before the twenty-third annual meeting 
of that association, held at the West Virginia Hotel, Bluefield, 
W. Va., on December 28, 1926: 


WHY DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS WILL PREVAIL 


At the last annual meeting of the American Bar Association, held at 
Denver, Colo., in July of last year, 1926, Hon, James M. Beck, until 
recently Solicitor General of the United States, a man eloquent and 
forceful, delivered an address on the subject: “The future of demo- 
cratic institutions.” This address was heralded by the press of the 
country as one of the outstanding features of the convention. I have 
read the address and reread it. From it, I have gathered, and anyone 
who reads it will gather, an abiding conviction of the perpetuity of 
democratic institutions. There is a swell and flow about its logic and 
eloquence that carries one far out into the deeps of conviction, until one 
is forced, with Beck, to say as he lays aside the paper: “A democracy 
is the only form of government that is consistent with self-respect. To 
it there is no thinkable alternative with which a proud and intelligent 
people will be lastingly satisfied.” 

Some weeks after my first reading of the Beck speech, I had the 
good fortune to hear an eminent divine deliver a public utterance on the 
subject: “ The spirit of progress.” In it, he treated his subjects in a 
strikingly similar fashion to the treatment by Beck in his address of 
“The spirit of democracy.” Beck had said in his speech: ‘‘ Democracy 
is something more than a form of government—it isa great spirit,” 
and, in effect, he had added: “ It advances with the cycles of progress.” 
The eminent divine had said in his utterance: ‘‘ Creation ig founded on 
the idea of progress, and progress is only another name for an approach 
to the divine ideal.” 

So forcibly was I struck with the similarity of the treatment of the 
two subjects—in fact, with the real kinship of the two subjects them- 
selves—that the question arose in me: Are the terms synonymous when 
applied to governments? Could they be so construed? Is the advance- 
ment of democratic institutions merely the forward marching of the 
spirit of progress? Is there, as it were, a destiny in it all, and will 
democratic institutions survive and, in the end, democracy prevail? 

Instinctively, intuitively, I answer this question in the affirmative. 

Instinctively, intuitively, the mind and heart of any true American 
would answer this question in the affirmative. Who, under the benign 
influences of our free American institutions, could answer this question 
in any other way? 

But, merely to give an answer to a question, even though the answer 
be correct, is not always satisfying nor final to the reason, It is like 
looking for and finding the answer in the back of the book without 
working the problem. It actually leaves the problem unsolved. It 
does not give the premises on which the conclusion is based; and the 
premises are the bulwarks of security to a conclusion. 

Therefore, assuming that our answer is correct—that is, that demo- 
cratic institutions will survive and that democracy will prevail—still 
the question is left: Why will democratic institutions survive and in 
the end prevail? Which question presents the subject which I desire to 
here briefly consider with you? 

First. Democratic institutions will survive and prevail, I submit, 
because of the blood and sinew of the peoples to whom has been com- 
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mitted by Providence the bearing of the torches of democracy in the 
march of civilization and progress. 

In this great procession, America leads the 
a liberty-loving people, we are justly proud; 
the earth give homage. England, with its 
of freedom, founded upon precedents, 
in its governmental institutions 


van. Of this, as 
and the nations of 
unwritten constitution 
is possibly more democratic 
than the Republic of the United 
States of America itself. True, there is a king; but he dare not 
exercise even the veto power in that parliamentary government, 
where the voice of the people is heard. And this power has not been 
exercised by the crown for generations. Germany, with her wide bor- 
ders and intelligent and progressive people, with fetters broken, has 
unfurled her broad banner in this march and is now heralded as a 
republic. France, with her memories of the bastile, bas been, long 
since, in democracy’s train. Czechoslovakia, with its expanse of terri- 
tory and hardy people, until 1918, forming a large portion of the late 
Austria-Hungarian empire, by its revolution of that year, became a re- 
public and now floats the flag of freedom. In the very center of her city 
of Prague, surrounded by buildings, many of them going back to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there has been erected, since the 
revolution, by this free people, a beautiful and stately statue of John 
Iluss, the martyr, who defied autocracy in the name of truth and liberty 
many centuries ago, for he is the natural national hero of this people. 
And I need only call your attention to the governments of many other 
of the present European nations. Many have set up free governmental 
institutions. Even Russia is no longer dominated by absolutism 
but is groping for a new day of freedom. True, there yet remain 
a few kings, but even those that remain are largely bereft of their 
Also, true, in a few instances, dictators have been estab- 
lished from which Beck takes alarm; but it will be noted that even 
this has been by the will of the people. 

Who, then, are these peoples that bear the torches of democracy? 

They are the peoples that govern and control or dominate, through 
their peoples’ governments, directly or indirectly, by colonization, 
mandates, or otherwise, the great majority of the peoples and the 
greater area of the territory of the globe. They are the peoples 
that control and dominate the commerce of the lands and of the 
seas. They, together, compose the most potent and aggressive physical 
and moral force in the civilization of the world. 

What, then, of their blood and sinew? They are all of one blood, 
of one common, original stock—a stock which has been marked by 
its ambition, independence of spirit, and aggressiveness through the 
cycles of the ages. 

History says that the primitive Indo-Europeans were the original 
stock—in so far as they are not of Semitic or Turanian descent 
from which all European nations sprang, and the present Americans 
came from the peoples of the European nations. At different epochs 
branches separated from the main trunk to which the present inhabit- 
ants of the various European countries and America owe their 

Previous to the Latins or Italians, “the ancestors of the 
settled in the peninsula, which spread out its arms, as it 
to grasp the venerable culture of the East and to seize the 
innumerable civilizing influences for introduction into their own 
homes for their own development.” The Latins or Italians, to whom 
fell so mighty a role in the history of the world by reason of the 
growth of Roman power, were followed by the Celts, and these by 
the Germans and Slavs, whose development was not effected in 
antiquity like that of the classical races but in the period of migra- 
tion of nations and in the Middle Ages. 

Out of this original blood, some branch of it, sprang the Cesars: of 
this original sinew there was composed the great Napoleon, springing 
from obscurity on the island of Corsica to the headship of a great 
European empire, created by himself. And from this same blood and 
sinew came our own Washington and our other beloved American revo- 
lutionary leaders. These, and others, that rank into the millions in 
numbers are, however, only great exponents of the peoples of this stock. 
And the spirits of these are only typical of the spirits that dominate 
the breasts of these whole peoples. Nowhere in the history of the na- 
tions of these peoples is it written that they built a wall around the 
territory of their governments and garrisoned it to keep the influence 
of the people of the other nations out and to keep themselves and their 
influences within, but, rather, is it written, in blazing letters, that all 
mankind may read: These are the peoples in whose breasts sprang, 
eternal, the hope of liberty! Ambition, indomitable energy, impulsive, 
impetuous aggression, invincible demand for “ the full right to pursue 
their own true and substantial happiness,” have been their character- 
istic marks down through the generations. In industry, in art, in liter- 
ature, in statecraft, in human imagination and dreaming, industrially 
and spiritually, they have been indomitable. In the eighteenth century 
the machine was created from their imagination; and from their 
dreaming, at the same time, backed by their ambition and indomitable 
courage, there sprang further full-fledged democracy. While in Eng- 
land, France, and America, fired with the blaze of the renaissance, 
heroic souls were fighting for greater freedom, Watt, as Beck states, 
was creating his steam engine and Ramsey and Fitch were adjusting it 


powers. 


origin, 
Greeks 
were, 
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Industrial freedom and governmental 
In this connection James M. Beck has 


to commerce and transportation. 
liberty were born twin children. 
said : 

“The democracy of the hand and the democracy of the sovl are, 
in the last analysis, but one manifestation of the same unconquerable 
spirit whose ultimate claim is that man shall be in truth, 
as in theory, ‘ master of his soul and captain of his fate.’ ”’ 

And it is into the hands of such peoples as these, with such blood 
and such sinew, that the torches of democracy have been committed, 
in the- great march of progress. Who then can say, who then dare 
say, that these torches will not be borne on to ultimate success and 
victory by such peoples? 

Second. Democratic institutions will survive—will prevail—-we sub- 
mit, because these peoples who bear its torches in the march of prog- 
ress are the peoples—in striking contrast with all other peoples of 
the globe—who have caught and obeyed the vision of the new day; 
the vision of the day of the new order of things; the vision of the 
day of the rights of men and of their duties, as between man and 
man, and as between nation and nation— 


as weil 


the vision of democracy. 
This new day was proclaimed by the bright and morning star that 

arose over Bethlehem of Judea 2,000 years ago. This morning star 

arose as the proclainrant, the forerunner, of the eternal sun of right- 


eousness, of truth, of justice, of brotherly love; of democracy, the 
beams of which sun, with healing in its wings, have long since 
streaked our eastern sky with its great shafts of purple, red, and 


gold, and its effulgent rays are now flooding the world, as it ascends 
to its zenith in the heavens, 

Under its influence our country was founded. On Plymouth Rock 
there landed and on the shores of Massachusetts, as well as on the 
shores of Virginia, there was established a people who repulsed autoc 
racy and turned their backs on absolute monarchy, because they had 
caught the vision of liberty and democracy. 

That was in the breaking forth of the new day of freedom, and 
liberty was placed in their grasp due to their obedience to the vision. 
Long had the lone night-watchman watched and waited through the 
dreary night of darkness for the morning star of hope, while govern 
ment by absolute mronarchy prevailed in the world. Through 
generations and centuries and long reaches of ages, the long night 
endured. Only the few, the privileged, under the prevailing rule and 
conditions, were afforded the great boon of even limited enlightment. 
And even this enlightenment was confined and “ schooled,” that 
only certain doctrines and conceptions were allowed or countenanced or 


so 


grasped. Even that the earth was flat, was then the doctrine, and 
the confines of Eastern Asia and Western Europe were its outer 
boundaries. The doctrine that the waters of the great river Nile 


were controlled at its source by an angry god who loosed or checked 
them according to his temperament or whim was among the prevailing 
beliefs. Kings reigned by divine right, and the people were serfs and 
slaves by the same authority. But finally enlightenment came. A 
star arose and a new day dawned and with it came a clearer vision. 
The night was dispelled and under the beams of the ascending sun 
the vision of the people grew clearer and clearer, until, through educa- 
tion, the vision now shows that the earth is round; through education, 
the vision shows that the flood waters of the Nile are due to the 
tropical summer rains at its source; through education, the vision 
shows that the power of kings is not of divine right; through educa- 
tion, the vision shows that the people are not serfs and slaves, but 
that all men are created “ politically’ equal and that “ government 
should not give to any man an artificial and law-made advantage over 
another.” “Equal and exact justice to all men, special privileges to 
none,” is blazoned in the skies, so all men may read. 

When Jefferson, the writer of our Declaration of Independence, was 
asked a few days before his death, to which Beck alludes, to write a 
sentiment on men's conception of democracy, he wrote: “ The eyes of 
men are opened and opening to the rights of man. * * * The mass 
of men are not born with saddles on their backs nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of 
God.” 

Thus the advancement of democracy has been made under the en- 
lightening rays of this sun, until there is now seen plainly the doc 
trine of the universal brotherhood of man, the doctrine of: In honor 
preferring one another, not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord, which in the 


serving present-day enlightenment is in- 
terpreted to be and to be performed by serving our fellow man. 

And how this doctrine has grown. Only a few decades ago and 
any delegation of people from one nation to the people of another 
nation was sent alone for some ulterior or personal purpose. tut now 
international conventions of commercial and other organizations are 


convened where sit together around the banquet board men of all the 
different climes and tongues. Organizations, international, are sought 


to be and are being established for promotion and perpetuation of 
universal peace; world courts are being set up for the settlement on 
the basis of justice of disputes between nations. True, none of these 


agencies will succeed unless there is underlying them as a foundation 
therefor the fundamental principle of justice and right and fair deal- 
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ing, the brotherhood principle just stated; but failing or succeeding, 
‘these efforts all show the trend and they are all due to the widening 
scope of the vision of democracy, which scope is widening to the extent 
and as an illustration, so that in the spring of this coming year of 


1927 there has been called to meet in international convention at 
Ostend, on the war-torn soil of Belgium, the representatives from 
every clime and state and civilized nation of a social international 


organization, created in America, which organization represents alone 
the principle of service to fellow man. 

The advancement of democracy is certain, because the peoples have 
caught the vision thereof and must follow on. Like after marriage or 
after the birth of one’s first born, a new outlook on life, a new vision, 
comes which completely outreaches and eclipses any former vision. 
And the peoples, having once caught the vision of democracy, can not 
turn again to the dark halls of monarchy and be satisfied. 

Solomon, years ago, said: “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” The converse of this proposition is equally true; Where there 
is a vision, the people lead on to prosperity and to progress. And these 
peoples have caught and hold the vision of democracy. 

Third. Democratic institutions will prevail, because democracy is 
correct and eternal in principle. 

To adapt Hamlet’s expression to the situation: There is a seeming 
divinity that shapes its ends, rough-hew them how we will. 

De Tocqueville, nearly a hundred years ago, before democratic insti- 
tutions had ever reached their present stage of elaborate development, 
as he is quoted by Beck, says: ‘* The gradual development of the prin- 
ciple of equality is a providential fact. It has all the chief character- 
istics of such a fact; it is universal, it is durable, it constantly eludes 
all human interference, and all events as well as all men contribute to 
its progress.” 

James M. Beck himself said in his address: “ Let us remember that 
democracy is something more than a form of government; it is qa great 
spirit. Whatever may be said in this temporary ebb tide of democracy 
as to the fate of parliamentary institutions, democracy as a social ideal 
is as dominating and beneficent to-day as it has ever been,” 

Further, he said: “The great fact to-day is that * * * democ- 
racy * * * as a social spirit is at high tide. Let us not be 
discouraged if there be a temporary reaction against democratic 
parliamentary institutions. Human progress moves in a constant series 
of ascending and descending curves, or, to change the metaphor, its 
forces are at times centripetal and at times centrifugal. Man has, 
through all history, passed through a ceaseless cycle of integration and 
disintegration. Every age, marked by the concentration of power in 
the hands of a few, has been followed by a redistribution of that 
power among the many.” * * ® 

In this connection, and by a similar figure, and one which I like much 
better, the eminent divine, in his utterance, to which I have heretofore 
alluded, has said: ‘‘ Providence has arranged for the ideal to be 
reached by a regular and normal growth, which we call progress.” 
Again: “Conservatism is stagnation, and when this becomes pro- 
nounced, it dams up the stream. When the drift is high enough, the 
stream overflows with terrible results, and we call it revolution.” 
And again: “Man’s progress has been irregular, spasmodic, and 
sporadic, but it has also been certain and inevitable.” 

And, bolder than all, with a faith that knows no fearing, that 
enthusiastic, noble Democrat of our time, John Bright, in a beautiful 
prophetic statement, we hope it to be, quoted as a conclusion to his 
address by Beck, has said: “I see from the East unto the West, 
from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, in spite of what 
misled, prejudiced, unjust, and wicked men may do, the cause of free- 
dom still moving onward; and it is not in human power to arrest its 
progress.” 

But, laying aside what statesman, scholar, and divine have said, and 
applying the measurement of truth itself as the test, is it not correct 
that we find that the principles of democracy accord with the principles 
of justice and righteousness? If this be so, need we then go further 
for an answer to our question? And who can arise in his place and 
successfully say that it does not? 

Therefore, as a conclusion from these premises, and as a recapitula- 
tion thereof, it is confidently submitted that democratic institutions will 
in the end prevail in the governments of the earth: 

First, because of the blood and sinew of the peoples that bear democ- 
racy’s torches in the march of civilization. 

Second, because these peoples have caught and obeyed the vision of 
democracy, nyade clear in the skies by the rays of the sun of righteous- 
ness; and 

Third, because democracy is correct and eternal in principle. 

These are at least three of the fundamentals upon which democracy 
is based, and as long as it sits upon such foundation its position is 
secure. And we, as Americans, as world-renowned exponents of liberty, 
in whose harbor stands the Goddess of Liberty, facing the rising sun, 
holding aloft the torch of freedom that all men may see, say to democracy 
on its onward conquest of the world: 


“Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 
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However, it is not always safe to be too smug in a sense of security, 
for America is the bearer of the foremost torch in the procession of 
democracy, and the eyes of the world are upon us. It behooves us, 
therefore, to exercise eternal vigilance. Hardly can we think that our 


“free institutions will ever perish. But other denrocracies before ours, 


with faith in their cause, have flourished and then failed. 

Florence was a republic for 1,300 years, Venice for 1,100 years, 
Carthage for 700 years, and Rome for 500 years. The causes of their 
downfall were various, but they centered in the corruption of the 
people and their disregard for law. Against such a calamity we need 
to be perpetually on guard. Attacks from foreign foes are not what 
Wwe need most to fear, but, with Edwin Markham, the American poet, 
author of The Man with the Hoe, we say we need most to fear— 


“The vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and citadel and school and shrine— 
The worm of greed, the fatted worm of ease, 
And all the crawling progeny of these— 
The vermin that shall honeycomb the towers 
And walls of state in unsuspected powers.” 


Let us take alarm therefore, at the news that a national legislator 
has been elected to his place by the profligate corruption of the elec- 
torate; let us take alarm when this news fails to arouse our people 
from their beds of ease and comfort; let us take alarm when we behold 
a growing disregard for law; let us take alarm when there begins to 
creep into the channels of our citizenship a different blood and sinew 
from the original stocks of democracy; let us take alarm when the 
people begin to be unmindful of their vision. For these things strike at 
the very foundation stones in the edifice of democratic institutions. 

In conclusion I want to say that I am presenting this address to the 
members of the bar because democracy bas a faith, and a cause for its 
faith, in the members of this profession superior to its faith in the 
members of any other profession or calling. For lawyers have declared 
its principles for the people, have written its constitutions for their 
governments, have inscribed its laws and defended its rights in a man- 
ner and with a faith that has not been allotted to others. They are 
the high priests of its temples, and through them its prayers are 
offered and its supplications made. 

It was a young lawyer of Virginia who penned our Declaration of 
Independence. It was the early American lawyers that wrote our Con- 
stitution and it was the voice of the lawyers that was raised for the 
preservation of our Union, in our national halls of state, in the dark 
days of our history, and it is their voice that is ever raised in defense 
of our fundamental law. 

What is true here is true and applicable in other governments by the 
people. 

But these lawyers are gone—they are dead and dying, and orly their 
memory remains green in the minds and hearts of our people. Their 
mantles have fallen upon us, as their successors at the bar, and with 
them a sacred duty comes. Therefore, adapting the words to this 
occasion of that immortal democrat, Abraham Lincoln: Is it not fitting 
“for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion”? It is fitting for 
us to “here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


UNJUST AND UNFAIR COAL FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a letter and 
memorial from the United Mine Workers of America, addressed 
to the Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
on the question of coal freight rates. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


UNITED MINE WorKERS OF AMERICA, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February &, 1927. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wish to present for your consideration the 
inclosed memorial to Congress unanimously approved by the convention 
of the United Mine Workers of America in session in Indianapolis, Ind., 
on January 31, 1927. 
The question of coal freight rates referred to in this memorial is of 
vital interest to the United Mine Workers and to the business interests 
and citizens of nrany States. 
The facts set forth in the inclosed memorial tell the story in part of 
the depression resulting from burdensome, uneconomic freight rates. 
Respectfully yours, 

THOMAS KENNeDy, Secretary-Treasurer. 





To the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. O.: 

On behalf of the coal-mining industry and many of the citizens of 
the States of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois we have the 
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honor to direct your attention to a condition, which, in our opinion, 
menaces the welfare and prosperity not only of these but also of a 
number of other States. Apart from its economic aspects this situation 
involves a question of fundamental justice and equity that can not be 
ignored. 

The coal industry of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ilinois ts 
being destroyed by the existence of unjust, unreasonable, and arbitrary 
discrimination in freight rates. These rates were imposed, we contend, 
in violation of the letter and spirit of the interstate commerce act and 
in defiance of sound economic principles. 

It is not our purpose in this memorial to present in detail the evi- 
dence available to demonstrate that the freight rates on coal from the 
mines of these districts to the principal markets are unjust and dis- 
criminatory by every test and every standard. We desire merely to 
present certain outstanding facts which can not be disputed. 

1. The coal fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are 
located nearest to the great coal-consuming markets and shipping 
points at tidewater, the lower lake ports, and Chicago, respectively. 
East of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers this 
is true with reference to every important coal-consuming market. These 
coal fields are entitled, therefore, to the advantages of their superior 
natural location. 

Nevertheless, these coal flelds have been virtually driven out of their 
natural markets and thrown into a condition of extreme depression by 
an unjust and unreasonable freight-rate policy. 

2. This was accomplished originally by imposing excessive rates upon 
coal from the Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois fields, and at 
the same time maintaining exceptionally low rates to the coal fields of 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee on the ground that 
they were an infant industry that required special encouragement. 


For many years, therefore, the railroads have favored these long- 
haul coals by granting to them relatively lower rates to these markets 
than to the coal mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 


and in some cases absolutely lower rates for much longer hauls to the 
important markets. 

We do not know whether there is any warrant in law for thus stimu- 
lating alleged infant industries by the granting of preferential freight 
rates at the expense of other districts and other shippers. Nevertheless, 
even if we grant the original propriety of such preferential treatment, 


it is obvious that the justification for it has long ceased to exist. The 
coal fields of Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee are 


no longer infant industries, but, according to the United States Coal 
Commission, have been overdeveloped by this artificial stimulation. 

3. This discrimination has been aggravated by the policy pursued 
since the war of maintaining the fixed differentials established during 
these carlier years and granting flat increases of so many cents per ton 
to the railroads. It is notorious that during this period the value of 
the dollar has been deflated until to-day it has only a fraction of its 
former purchasing power. This policy has resulted in imposing much 
higher percentage increases in the short hauls from Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois than on the longer hauls from other dis- 
tricts. Thus the average increase in the rates from Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and [Illinois since 1917 will approximate 100 per cent, 
which is in many cases more than double the rate of increase that 
has been awarded the favored coal fields of Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee. 

Even more unjustly this policy has proportionately lowered the value 
of the unreasonable differentials originally existing. It is obvious that 
with a 50-cent dollar a differential of 60 cents becomes worth only 30 
cents, 

We contend that this plan of freight-rate adjustment by the imposi- 
tion of flat increases of so many cents per ton and the maintenance of 
the differentials fixed before the war when the value of the dollar was 
much greater is unsound, unscientific, and destructive of the welfare 
of any industry to which it is applied. It inevitably overstimulates 
some districts and depresses others. 

Furthermore, it is not in accord with the policy pursued in the re- 
adjustment of freight rates generally where percentage increases have 
been applied. 

4. This inequitable and unscientific method of readjusting freight 
rates has driven the coal producers of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois out of their legitimate markets and brought them to a condi- 
tion of depression and bankruptcy. 

Widespread depression exists in every section. 
duction is diminishing. Values have decreased 
and the losses thus far sustained can not be 
precipitating bankruptcy on a colossal scale. 

On the other hand, the competing mines in Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee as a result of these special favors have in 
creased their production, opened new mines, and thus added to the 
already demoralized condition of the industry. 

5. This bas not benefited the consumers of the United States. On 
the coutrary the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that industrial consumers and State commissions in the States west 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior have vigorously supported the 


Mines are idle. Pro- 
by enormous amounts 
further endured without 
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coal @foducers of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois in their 
demands for rate revisions. 

6. Nor have these excessive charges for coal benefited the railroads 
serving the Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois mines. Because 
they are higher than the traffic can bear, they have enormously re- 
duced the tonnage shipped and thus caused these carriers heavy losses. 

Thus the president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway in 
his annual report for the year ending December 31, 1924, stated: 

“ Losses sustained by this company in 1924 from mines on its line 
were made up by increased tonnage of nonunion coal from connections, 

“The effect of this, however, was a longer haul and a decrease in 
earnings per ton. The average haul on coal increased 7.17 per cent, 
while the rate per ton decreased 4.3 per cent, the result being a decrease 
in earnings per ton-mile of 10.75 per cent, equivalent to a decrease of 
$308,433 in gross revenues. The amount collected from the E. J. & E. 
Railway for trackage decreased $273,650, due to less coal 
handled by that company from Indiana and Illinois mines.” 


tonnage 


This report of the C. & E. I. R. R. shows that in the year 1924 the 
earrier’s revenue from coal, as compared with 1923, had decreased 
582,085. 


7. As a result of these excessive discriminatory rates it is extremely 
difficult for the Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois mines to com 
pete in their natural markets. 

8. The present unjust freight rate relationship affects the public 
interest by promoting a waste of transportation. Coals are being hauled 
between 400 and 600 miles, while mines within 200 miles of Chicago 
and the lake ports, the tidewater ports, and other destinations in this 
territory are shut down for lack of business. Public interest is affected 
not only by these unreasonably long hauls but also by the improper use 
of special purpose coals, the national supply of which is limited. 

9. The low freight rate to the coal fields of Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee has resulted in the uneconomic opening of 
new mines in those regions, in violation of the recommendations of the 
United States Coal Commission. 

This commission in its report 
declared : 


to the President and the Congress 

“Cost of the long haul to the consumer: There is little dispute of 
the fact that the differentials in rates, early established and but slightly 
modified since, by which these remote coals are able to enter the large 
consuming markets do not reflect the differences in cost of transporta 
tion. It is equally evident that the long haul brings about a dilution 
of coal-car equipment and other transportation facilities. Since in 
the aggregate the consumers must pay the total cost of all transporta 
tion, whatever actual loss or inadequate return is incurred as a result 
of these long hauls on coal is paid for in the rates on other coal or 
other commodities.” 

The commission definitely recommended : 

“Gradually and without undue violence established conditions 
the rates should readjusted to reestablish more natural relations 
between the elements of cost and service which will make for economic 
zoning. The result will be a reduction in the total cost of transporta 
tion to the Nation.” 

The extreme distress and depression produced in the northern coal 
districts by these freight rate discriminations 


to 
be 


has never been more 
forcefully described than in the recent report of William A. Disque, 
an examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission, denying the 


reductions in rates which had been requested by the Indiana operators. 
Examiner Disque declared : 

“Complainants fear that the situation threatens the gradual ex- 
tinction of their industry. Many of the mines, perhaps more than half 
of them, are idle. Most of them that are still operating are doing so 
intermittently and at little or no profit. A number are in receiverships. 
The social and business life of the mining communities is in deplorable 
condition. Thousands of miners and other people directiy or indirectly 
dependent upon the industry are out of work. Commercial activity in 
general in the affected districts is at low ebb.” 

In this report the examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
admits the facts regarding the freight rate discriminations as charged 
and the exceptionally favorable conditions for hauling Indiana coal at 
low cost. Nevertheless, in his decision he goes outside the record, 
manifests undue prejudice, and distorts the evidence actually presented 
in order to find cause for denying any reduction. 

In the Lake Cargo case we have the exact reverse. There the exam- 
iner recommended a reduction in rates for the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fields, but the commission, by a bare majority of one, after admitting 


the gross discriminations complained of, overruled the examiner and 
denied relief. 
The motives underlying the maintenance of the unreasonable and 


abnormal freight rates were exposed by Commissioner Eastman in his 
dissenting opinion in the Lake Cargo case when he declared: 

‘The abnormal increases in the rates in have made 
not because of any proof or even claim of justifying differences in 
transportation conditions, but solely in order that certain established 
differentials favoring coal-producing districts much more distant 
any lake port might be preserved for the benefit of those districts.” 


question been 


from 
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Kven more specifically Commissioner Eastman declared : a 

“T entertain no doubt whatever that nothing has been shown which 
warrants the imposition of relatively high rates upon the northern 
districts in order that the southern districts may have the benefit of 
relatively how rates; and that is what has plainly occurred. There 
may be cases where a group adjustment warrants the imposition of 
such a penalty upon the shorter hauls, but there is no such situation 
here,” 

We can not find in the interstate commerce act or in any other legis- 
lation ever passed by Congress any warrant of law for such discrimi- 
nation in favor of any industrial district or any group of corpora- 
Such discrimination is abhorrent to every American tradition 
and would be a gross violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

f there is any legislation now on the statute books which is held to 
confer the power to establish and maintain such discrimination in favor 
of any geographical or industrial district of the United States, we hold 
that it is the duty of Congress to ascertain that fact and amend or 
repeal it. 


tions, 


We therefore earnestly petition the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, through the appropriate committees, to investigate thoroughly the 
relation of freight-rate discrimination to the extreme depression of the 
coal industry of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, and the 
adequacy of existing law to afford relief. 

We further urge Congress, after due consideration, to take whatever 
action may be necessary to put an end to the unjust discrimination 
complained of, and to protect the interests of coal producers and con- 
sumers, a8 Well as the railroads, which depend upon this traflic. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JouHN L, Lewis, President, 

I’HILIP Murray, Vice President, 

THOMAS KENNEDY, NSecretary-Trceasurer, 
United Mine Workers of America, 


Unanimously approved by the convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America, in session in Indianapolis, Ind., January 31, 1927. 


REAPPORTION MENT 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the apportionment bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I shali vote against this 

bill (H. R. 17878) known as “A bill for the apportionment of 
Representatives in Congress.” My objections to the bill are 
several, In the first place, the Constitution of the United 
States directs Congress, after three years, to make an appor- 
tionment according to the population every 10 years there- 
ufter, based upon the census. This bill does not base the 
apportionment upon the census of 1920, as in my opinion it 
should do, but attempts to base the apportionment upon the 
census of 1930, and prescribes that the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of 435 Members. 

I am in favor of keeping the limit at this number, but I do 
not see why this Congress should attempt to tie the hands of a 
Congress which is to come after the census of 19380. The census 
of 1930 will take several years, so we are trying to legislate 
what Congress shall do five or six years from now. This is 
preposterous, in view of the fact that under the Constitution, 
the Congress at that time would have the right to repeal this 
bill if enacted and use their own best judgment in the premises. 

Then it is proposed by sections 2 and 8 to divest Congress 
of its legislative powers as prescribed by the Constitution, and 
to place this apportionment in the hands of the Secretary of 
Commerce. These two sections I here insert for full infor- 
mation: 


» 


Sec. That, as soon after the next and each subsequent decennial 
census of the United States as the aggregate population of each State 
and of the United States shall have been ascertained and duly certi- 
fied by the Director of the Census, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of Commerce, on the basis of these results, to apportion 435 Repre- 
sentatives among the several States by the.method known as the 
method of equal proportions, based on the principle that the ratios of 
population to Representatives shall be as nearly as possible the same 
in all States: Provided, That each State shall have at least one Repre- 
sentative. 

Sec. 3. That when the Secretary of Commerce shall have appor- 
tioned the Representatives in the manner directed in the preceding 
section of this act among the several States under the fifteenth or any 
subsequent decennial census of the inhabitants of the United States, 
he shall as soon as practicable make and transmit under the seal of 
his office to the Clerk of the House of Representatives a certificate of 
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the number of Representatives apportioned to each State under the 
then last decennial census, 


Note what section 3 says: 


That when the Secretary of Commerce shall have apportioned the 
representatives, etc. * © ® 


Note also this section prescribes that when he shall have made 
the apportionment according to the Fifteenth Census (that of 
1930) or any subsequent decennial census; in other words, this 
bill not only vests in the Secretary of Commerce the power to 
make the apportionment, according to the Fifteenth Census, 
but it prescribed “or any subsequent decennial census.” When 
we realize that the Constitution of the United States vested this 
power in Congress and Congress alone, we may well see what 
vast power this act places in the Secretary of Commerce. 

I am absolutely opposed to any encroachment by legislation 
or otherwise of the Executive or any of the departments upon 
the prerogratives of the Congress, so long as we adhere to the 
provisions of the Constitution so long is the old ship of state 
safe, but when we deviate therefrom certainly we are traversing 
dangerous ground, 

I should be very glad indeed to vote for an apportionment 
bill based upon the census of 1920, and thereby carry out the 
express direction of the Constitution, but I am unwilling to vote 
for a bill so dangerous, and, to my mind, so useless as the 
measure before us. I do not believe it to be constitutional, be- 
sause there is no provision in the Constitution by which Con- 
gress has the power to delegate legislative action to any of the 
departments of our Government. 

I regret exceedingly that Congress has not been able to pass 
the proper apportionment act, but certainly it would not be an 
answer to this dereliction of duty to pass a measure which is 
frought with dangerous precedents and obvious unconstitution- 
ality. 

BUILDING FOR CUSTOMS PURPOSES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate bill 
5339, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
a lease of a suitable building for customs purposes in the city 
of New York, as amended and reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of Senate Dill 5339, 
as amended, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to enter into, on behalf of the United 
States, a contract of lease, for a period of not more than 20 years, of 
a modern, fireproof building, to be erected on a plot of ground known 
as block 581, bounded by Varick, King, Hudson, and West Houston 
Streets, as shown on the land map of the Borough of Manhattan, city 
of New York, and to contain not more than approximately 1,040,000 
square feet. Such contract shall be upon such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of the Treasury deems advisable, except that the 
annual rental shall be at a rate not in excess of $1 per square foot 
and such contract shall provide that the lessor shall convey to the 
United States all right, title, and interest in the site upon which such 
building is erected, together with such building, free and clear of all 
incumbrances, (1) upon the expiration of the period of the lease and 
witheut the payment of any compensation by the United States in 
addition to the annual rentals, or (2) at any time prior to the expira- 
tion of the period of the lease, upon the payment by the United States 
of an amount equal to the present value, at the time of such payment, 
of the annual rentals for the unexpired period of the lease, based upon 
a rate of 444 per cent compounded annually. Such building shall be 
for the use of the United States appraiser of merchandise, United 
States Customs Court, and other governmental officers in the city of 
New York; and the Secretary of the Treasury may, if he deems it to 
the best interests of the Government, lease or sell, upon such terms 
and conditions as he deems advisable, the premises located at 641 
Washington Street, New York City, now occupied by customs officers 
and other officers of the United States, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into a 
contract, on behalf of the United States, to purchase, upon completion, 
a building to be erected (in accordance with plans and specifications 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and containing not less than 
989,000 square feet) upon the plot of ground known as block 581, 
bounded by Varick, King, Hudson, and West Houston Streets, as shown 
on the land map of the Borough of Manhattan,’ city of New York, 
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together with such plot of ground. The total cost to the United States 
of such building and plot of ground shall not exceed $8,000,000. Such 
puilding shall be for the use of the United States appraiser of mer- 
chandise, United States Customs Court, and other governmental officers 
in the city of New York; and the Secretary of the Treasury may, if 
he deems it to the best interests of the Government, lease, or sell, 
upon such terms and conditions as he deems advisable, the premises 
located at 641 Washington Street, New York City, now occupied by 
customs officers and other officers of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. In the event that the Secretary of the Treasury is unable 
to enter into such contract, he is authorized to acquire such plot by 
condemnation as a site for a building for such purposes. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the bill may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, may I ask the gentleman whether it is his purpose 
to pass the bill just as the Committee on Ways and Means 
reported it and without offering any amendments whatever? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let me say that unless it becomes a 
law in that form there will be no law at all at this session. 
I want to say to the House that this matter had about six 
weeks’ consideration by the Ways and Means Committee. We 
believe that it is necessary to have this building; we believe 
that it will save the Government a great deal of money if this 
building is constructed, and the Ways and Means Committee, 
as I understand, is unanimously in favor of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman mean 
that the amount of $8,000,000 will not be increased at all? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It will not be increased, or else 
there will not be any law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this is an emergency 
measure. The building is very badly needed, and the Govern- 
ment is losing money every day by reason of not having it. The 
public also is greatly inconvenienced. This is a rare chance 
for the Government to get an appropriate site for a reasonable 
sum. If it is not acted on now, it may be lost, and the com- 
inittee feels the measure should be passed at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—LOANS ON ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference 
report on H, R, 16886, to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted-service certificates, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
uninimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of 
the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16886) entitled “An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted-service certificates,” having met, after full 
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The gentleman from Iowa ealls | 
up the conference report on H. R. 16886, which the Clerk will | 
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and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the 
same. 

W. R. Green, 

W. C. HAWLEY, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

JouHn N. GARNER, 

J. W. COLLIER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

REED SMoorT, 

Davin A. REED, 

Peter G. GERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to 
veterans upon the security of adjusted-service certificates, sub- 
mit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report: 

On No, 1: This merely makes definite the time from which 
the interest on the loan from the Treasury to the Government 
life insurance fund shall begin to run, and on this amendment 
the House recedes. 

On No. 2: This merely provides that a duplicate adjusted- 
service certificate may be issued without bond when it appears 
that the original certificate has been lost, destroyed, or defaced 
so as to impair its value, before delivery to the veteran, and 
the House recedes. 

On No. 3: This provides for the repeal of the last paragraph 
of paragraph (7) of section 202 of the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended. The House instructed its conferees to 
recede on this amendment, and the House recedes. 


W. R. GREEN, 

W. C. HAWLEY, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

JNO. N. GARNER, 

J. W. CoLrrer, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
the conference report. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry with respect to my understanding of 
the parliamentary situation with reference to this bill. There 
seems to be quite a jam over at the other end of the Capitol. 
If this conference report should not be agreed to by the Senate, 
as T understand, the bill would not then become a law. I want 
to inquire about the parliamentary situation and see if we can 
complete this legislation during this session of Congress, regard- 
less of the conference report. If this conference report is not 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 


| agreed to by the Senate this bill would not be sent to the Presi- 


dent for his signature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands the 
situation, if it is not agreed to by the Senate it can not go to the 
President. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Now, a pariiamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. In view of the situation with respect to the confer- 
ence report, suppose the House of Representatives on next Fri- 
day before its adjournment should want to concur in the origi- 
nal Senate amendments, could we do that under the parlia- 
mentary situation which would exist at that time? That would 
complete the legislation so far as an agreement between the 
House and the Senate is concerned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands the 
situation, if we once agree to the conference report the papers 
would be at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. My friend the gentleman from 
Georgia |Mr. Crisp], who is one of the best parliamentarians 
that has been in this House since I have been here, suggests 
that if we reject this conference report at the present time, we 
can then concur in the Senate amendments and complete the 
legislation; is not that true? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I will with- 
draw my motion to adopt the conference report. The House 
wants this bill to become a law with the Senate amendments, 
and the will of the House ought to be carried out. 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
motion for the present? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand it, the conference 
report will have to be rejected and then I will move to concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
withdraw that motion. 

Mr. CRISP. Let it go and we will vote it down. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The conference report was rejected. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I now move to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALE OF CAUSTIC ACIDS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for present consideration the bill (S. 2320) to safe- 
guard the distribution and sale of certain dangerous caustic or 
corrosive acids, alkalies, and other substances in interstate and 
foreign commerce, commonly known as the lye bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, has the bill 
been reported by the House committee? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; it is a Senate bill reported without 
amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York if it is a unanimous report. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table, 

KATHERINE SOUTHERLAND 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 1339) for the relief of Katherine South- 
erland. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bili (S. 
1339) entitled “An act for the relief of Katherine Southerland, 
having met, after full and free conference haye agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Birp J. VINCENT, 
JoHn C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Rice W. MEANS, 
Park TRAMMELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The conference report was adopted. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The gentleman will withdraw his 


The question now is on agree- 


PORT OF PORTLAND COMMISSION 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the Senate bill (S, 5757) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to grant permission to the port 
of Portland commission to close the east channel of Swan 
Island, Oreg., a similar House bill (H. R. 17359) having been 
favorably reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S, 5757 
and consider the same. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
= laid on the table. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


HARRY CADEN 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4754) to allow credits 
in the accounts of Harry Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, and immediately con- 
sider the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF HOMESTEAD SETTLERS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4239) for the relief 
of homestead settlers on the drained Mud Lake bottom in the 
State of Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

. Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, is this iden- 
tical with the House bill that went over to the Senate the other 
night? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, the 
House bill struck out a number of provisions and added an- 
other amendment. Is the Senate bill identical with the Dill 
as amended? 

Mr. WEFALD. It is identical. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JAMES C, BASKIN 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 2279 and consider 
the same. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


An act (S. 2279) for the relief of James C. Baskin. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read a 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


INVESTIGATION OF COTTON PRICES 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Resolution 4389. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I object. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I move to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize the gentleman 
at this time. 


Was read a 


e CLAUDE T. WINSLOW 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 8, 4631 and consider 
the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Claude T, Winslow, 
postmaster at Mayfield, Ky., in the sum of $74,628.45, due to the 
United States on account of money and postage stamps stolen from 
the safe of the post office at Mayfield, Ky., when burglarized on October 
10, 1923. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, this is a 
Senate bill, as I understand. Has an identical House bill been 
reported in the House? 

Mr. THATCHER. The House Committee on Claims to which 
the Senate bill was referred has reported the Senate Dill 
favorably. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. THATCHER, a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 82. Te amend ‘subdivision A of section 4 of the 
immigration act of 1924. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 82 as 
umended. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That subdivision (a) of section 4 of the immigration 
act of 1924 be amended so as to read as follows: 

“(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 21 years of 
the wife, or the husband, of a citizen of the United States who 
resides therein at the time of the filing of a petition under sectton 9;” 
(a) Subdivision (c) of section 4 of the immigration act of 
1924 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) An immigrant who was born in territory which at the time of 
the application for the issuance of the immigration visa is under the 
urisdiction of the United States, or in the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the Republic of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic 
of Haiti, the Dominican Republic, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his wife, and his unmarried children under 2 
years of age, if accompanying or following to join him; ” 

(b) So much of subdivision (a) of section 12 of the immigration act 
of 1924 as reads as follows: “An immigrant born in the United States 
who has lost his United States citizenship shall be considered as having 
heen born in the country of which he is a citizen or subject, or if he 
is not a citizen or subject of any country, then in the country from 
which he comes,” is repealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the immigration act of 1924 is amended by add- 
ng at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(d) If before the close of any fiscal year the President finds that 
the estimated demand for immigration visas by quota immigrants of any 
nationality who are either relatives of citizens of the United States 
entitled to preference under paragraph (1) of subdivision (a) of this 
section or the wives, or unmarried children under 21 years of age, of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence, 
exceeds 60 per cent of the quota for such nationality for the ensuing 
fiscal year, he shall by proclamation so declare, and thereupon— 

‘(1) Paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) (relating to preference to 
killed agriculturists and their wives and children) and subdivision (b) 
vf this section shall not be in effect during such ensuing fiscal year in 
respect of immigrants of such nationality ; 

“(2) During such ensuing fiscal year, in the issuance of immigration 
visas to quota immigrants of such nationality preference shajl be given 
to the wives, and the unmarried children under 21 years of age, of 

iens lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence; 
nd 

“(3) The preference provided in paragraph (1) of subdivision (a) 
(relatives of American citizens) and in paragraph (2) of this subdivi- 
ion shall not, in the case of quota immigrants of such nationality, ex- 

ed 90 per cent of the quota for such nationality. During such ensuing 

al year the immigrants enumerated in paragfaph (1) of subdivision 
a) shall have priority in preference over those enumerated in para 
raph (2) of this subdivison.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, ~ 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington is ep- 
titled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina to 
20 minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a simple bill, and yet 
in the form in which it has to be written it appears to be tech- 
nical, and will need a little explanation. Generally speaking, 
this affords relief almost entirely within the quotas for relatives 
of declarants. The bill also permits the coming into the United 
States of alien husbands married to citizen wives. This is the 
counterpart of that part of the law which permits citizen hus 
bands to bring in alien wives. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Are these admissions charged up against 
the regular quotas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is my opinion, and the 
opinion of those best able to estimate, that this bill will cause 


LXVITI——343 


ize, 


Szc. 2. 
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an inerease over quotas of about 3,000: but nearly all of those 
will be children of citizens, children between the years 18 and 21. 
The majority of our committee is inclined to think that a mis- 
take was made when they limited the age of children of citizens 
to 18 years. That is particularly se with regard to girls. It is 
generally believed that 18 years is the wrong age to leave any 
girl anywhere without her parents. [Applause.] That 3,000 is 
an accumulation of these children over a number of years past. 
Once they have been admitted, there will not be any considerable 
part of that number at any time in the future. The number of 
children between the ages of 18 and 21 in the years to come, to 
come to their parents, will be very small. The stocking up of 
these children in countries with small quotas is the reason for 
the 3,000. It may not reach that number. If that many chil- 
dren of citizens are made nonquota, we thus open that many 
quota spaces in some of these smaller countries, where the con- 
gestion is the greatest, for the admission of wives and children 
of declarants who are here. This is a modest relief. It is all 
that we can do. It takes the place of a bill which passed the 
Senate, which was to afford relief to 35,000 wives and children, 
but which had the flaw in it of providing that the selection of 
those wives and children should be made on applications here, 
and our committee could see at once that if applications were 
made in that way, such applications would immediately disturb 
the waiting list of the State Department in various countries, 
thus to ereate confusion both here and there, so that plan was 
abandoned. Besides to admit 35,000 would be to pave the way 
for a call for a bill for another 35,000. 

As to the other features, the first two provisions, the admis- 
sion of alien husbands to citizen wives, and the provision ad- 
mitting American women who were married before the Cable 
Act of 1922 to return to the United States, have been passed 
by this House as separate bills during this Congress in the other 
session, unanimously. They also passed the Senate separately, 
but in slightly different form. So they need not be debated, 
except to state that they are a part of this resolution. They 
are properly here. One came back from the Senate rewritten 
to the effect that the wife would have to prove her birth as 
an American. That would go back to birth certificates as far 
as 50 years ago and longer, and in many cases the proof of 
that is impossible for lack of birth statistics. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is there any limitation as to 
the time this thing shall be open? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. These provisions, in 
our opinion, and in my opinion particularly, are for the pur- 
pose of making the restrictive immigration act of 1924 stronger, 
by making it more workable, and to prevent it being always 
subject to being nipped at on account of these small inequali- 
ties as to wives and husbands. The numbers are small. 

The next feature, Mr. Speaker, und the one that seems most 
to be misunderstood, is the so-called farmer provision. Gentle- 
men will remember that when the immigration act of 1924 
was in conference, a distinguished and able Senator [Senator 
Simmons of North Carolina} insisted on a preference within 
the quota up to 50 per cent, to be divided equally between 
certain close relatives and farmers, the theory being that from 
the countries of north and western Europe if new immigrants 
were to come, a proportion of them should be of the farmer 
type. Now, we have saved that proposition, and properly so, 
and made it even more workable by providing in section 3 on 
pages 2 and 3 a sort of self-acting damper in the stovepipe— 
that long pipe through which the immigrants must come. 
When an excess of men come ahead of wives and children, the 
damper closes until the wives and children—coming within the 
quotas—can cateh up. 

Notice that this does not affect the north European countries, 
for there is no pressure from these countries. Sut in the 
south European countries from whence few farmers come, and 
where the demand is greatest, admission of wives and children 
to come to declarants it is provided when the authorities are 
able to determine that 60 per cent of the applications are for 
those wives and children to come to declarants in the United 
States, the farmer provision shall then go out for one year 
at a time. It is proper; it is almost automatic. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
repeat that. I do not think we understand if. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me state again that it 
affects immigration from southeastern Europe. It barely 
touches northern and western Europe. I shall read part of a 
letter from Mr. Carr, Assistant Secretary of State, which is in 
the report. Gentlemen will also find in the report some tables, 
which are very short and which will be quite easily understood. 
Mr. Carr says in that letter: 

I think it is quite safe to assume that the situation in Europe, so 
far as the demand for quota immigration visas is concerned, is not 
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materially changed since June, 1925, when, for the information of 
your committee, the consuls were called upon to report their best 
estimates “ based on correspondence or inquiries or other sources, con- 
sidered reliable, of the number of would-be emigrants who are wives, 
husbands, or children under 18 of aliens now in the United States 
who have filed first papers between 1921 and 1924.” 

To the estinvate so submitted, 10 per cent has been added as a factor 
to take care of children 18 to 21 years old and families of aliens who 
have filed first papers since 1924 or not at all. The result, where 
erroneous, probably understates the number of aliens involved in your 
measure rather than overstates it. 

The tabulations are quite striking in that they divide quite sharply 
the countries of Europe into two categories. The only countries where 


further and more accurate data secm necessary to determine the 
category into which they would fall are Belgium and possibly the 
Netherlands. In the other countries the aggregate relative demand 


is either considerably less or considerably more than 60 per cent of the 
national quotas. In the countries of northern HKurope where the rela- 
tive demand is consistently less than 60 per cent of the quotas and 
where, therefore, the change in the system of preferences would be 
inoperative, visas were issued last fiscal year to 11,312 aliens skilled 
in agriculture, which was 85 per cent of the total number of agri- 
cultural preference visas issued, 

In all of the countries of southern and eastern Europe with quotas 
of over 300 the measure under consideration would apply, no farmer 
preference visas would be issued, and 90 per cent of the quotas would 
be devoted to relatives of American citizens and of aliens lawfully 
resident here. 

Column 2 in Table 2 indicates that if the relatives of American citi- 
zens, who for various reasons have not yet received visas, desire to 
take advantage of this provision and appear with the required docu- 
ments and are found admissible, there should at the end of the next 
fiscal year be comparatively few deferred cases of this sort in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, 
and Yugoslavia. 

I am, my dear Mr. JOHNSON, very sincerely yours, 

WIiLbor J. Carr. 


I should add one statement. Belgium has a very small 
quota—307 a year. Belgium is getting to the point where a 
number of heads of families have come here ahead of the fami- 
lies. It is quite reasonable, then, even if all the people who 
in that little quota from Belgium are farmers, that it would 
be better to slow down a little bit on the farmers until the 
wives and children come, or else we will have the same clamor, 
the same distress, and the same heart-sickening cries of the 
wives and children that we hear from all over the countries 
in southern and eastern Europe that have small quotas, and 
which appeal can not be granted on account of the great 
numbers. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This bill does not change the sit- 
uation with reference to Canada and Mexico? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; unfortunately we have 
not been able to attend to that yet. So many things have been 
before the committee that are pressing and which run into 
minute details, that we have had to take them one at a time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. When you do reach that, I hope you 
will attend to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. If the gentleman will 
let me say it to him, this committee is working very hard and 
trying seriously and earnestly to build up a permanent immi- 
gration law for the future good of the United States. Nobody 
can make all at once a perfect immigration act that changes 
the whole immigration system of the United States and guaran- 
tee that it is perfect. Defects must develop. That is why 
the committee is trying to perfect by these minor amendments 
the present law relating to wives and children. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Is it not true that in 
some of these countries that have very small quotas, part hav- 
ing to do with wives and children of immigrants already here 
and part having to do with farmers, the farmer portion of the 
quotas have not been exhausted, and you can very well give 
part of that allotment to the wives and children of others with- 
out materially increasing the number of persons admitted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly, that statement is 
correct. Statements are issued monthly, showing for each 
country the number of visas granted as preferential. I have 
oe here dated February 24, and I find, for example, only 75 
from the one of the northern countries as prefential out of a 
possible 800; from France 63, and so on. But when we get 


down to the southern countries, we find by this table that Italy 
has 1,281, right up to the whole number they are allowed to 
take care of as preferences to that date. 


Russia has 702, all 
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that they are allowed, and the line of these preference relatives 
standing in these congested southeastern European countries 
who are trying to get to the United States is enormous. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Naturally I am interested in this agri- 
cultural preference. If I correctly understand the gentleman’s 
contention, it is this, that this provision for the suspension of 
immigration will not apply in certain cases to such countries 
as Germany and Great Britain and Ireland and Belgium and 
Denmark. Does it apply to the Netherlands and Belgium? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, No; not yet. It might as 
to Belgium at some time, for Belgium has only 307 in a year, 
and the consuls estimate that 220 wives and children are 
among the applications to come from Belgium, but it so happens 
that no farmers are standing in line ahead of these wives. 
Belgium is the only north country, I believe, where the situa- 
tion is right in the balance. 

They are not subject to the distress that exists in such coun- 
tries as Lithuania and Latvia and Poland and Italy and other 
countries, where the pressure for the admission of wives and 
children is so great that a committee of this House can not 
bring-out and report a bill to take care of that situation be- 
cause the numbers would absolutely frighten the House, to say 
nothing of alarming the whole country, which is demanding even 
more restriction, and should have it, I believe, as soon as we 
straighten up present conditions. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Then the proposal in this amendment has 
simply no relation with the situation in the north of Europe? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is it. 

This is a constructive piece of work. It will help the law. 
I give credit to my colleague from North Carolina [Mr. Wakr- 
REN] and my colleague from Texas [Mr. Box] for their sug- 
gestions, cooperation, and help in the construction of this por- 
tion of the bill to remedy a situation where wives and children 
are eternally and forever left behind to cry aloud and affect the 
hearts and sensibilities of tender American citizens. That sit- 
uation will run out as the automatic damper is applied. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; with pleasure, but I 
hope I can reserve some of my time for others. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is made to apply to the wives and 
children of immigrants who are already here? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; the wives and children 
of immigrants.already here. 

Mr. KINDREIT Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. This is to take care of the wives and chil- 
dren of all American citizens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; the unmarried children 
under 21, of American citizens; the returning American wife, 
and the alien husband of an American citizen. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA,. As a matter of fact, this change would 
limit the eventual number of immigrants, in that it brings in 
the families of those who are already here instead of bringing 
in husbands who would send for their wives and children 
later on? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; it helps to cut down the 
supply of new seed from the countries where the pressure for 
admission of wives and children is the greatest. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Is it not a fact that under the present law 
in the case of some countries having but a small quota it will 
take 20 years to bring in all the wives and children to this 
country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
years, and perhaps longer. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is there anything in this bill that will pro- 
hibit the alien-born children of immigrants who are not yet of 
age from coming in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The fathers and the mothers 
of citizens have the preference now, and their children up to 
the age of 18, as the law now reads. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Would the gentleman accept an amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sorry, but I can not 
accept an amendment now. We are acting under the suspension 
rule. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that visas of farmers’ 
preferences lapse at the end of a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; that is quite true. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. The provisions of this bill have applica- 
tion chiefly to the congested sections? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. We can see vistas of 
waiting crowds of wives and children five years ahead, when the 
consuls know that as to the farmers, who must have preference, 
many are only nominal farmers. 

Mr. MaoGREGOR. Take the case of an American-born 
woman. Is there any question but that she can be admitted 
under the provisions as written in this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is so understood by those 
who will administer it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did the committee give consideration to 
the so-ealled Wadsworth amendment, and did the committee 
think it wise to insert it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We have considered that. It 
was put on another bill, a House bill, dealing with alien hus- 
bands and wives. We tabled that and brought out these 
amendments to a Senate bill. This is not the Wadsworth 
umendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. You were not able to consider it favorably 
‘ in connection with this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. We had too many facts 
as to numbers to warrant using the 35,000 limitation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All through the American-born section 
reference is made to “masculine.” But that also relates to 
women? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. The present law is so 
read. Otherwise no women would be admitted from, for in- 
stance, Canada. Now, in conclusion, about four-fifths of the 
Members have asked for relief for relatives within the quotas. 
Here it is, just as nearly as it could be brought about by a con- 
seientious, hard-working committee, of which I am extremely 
proud to be the chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I hope gentlemen will give me their attention. This is 
a very important matter. 

I followed the distinguished gentleman from Washington 
|[Mr. Jounson] the whole distance when we passed the original 
immigration law. I believe in restricted immigration. There 
was an understanding, when we passed that law, between the 
two bodies, that what is known as the Simmons amendment 
was to be written and remain a part of the fundamental law 
of the land. Now, we find this situation here which I think 
the House should know about. We find the distinguished gen- 
tleman going over to the other side and letting up to the crowd 
that fought him and the balance of us who wanted restricted 
immigration; he is letting down the bars and doing away with 
the best class of immigrants. That is exactly what it does. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Does the gentleman know how many immi- 
grant farmers we received from Great Britain during the last 
two years? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
statement? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Not more than 1\% per cent of their quota. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Well, that is all right. 


Mr. WEFALD. It shows that there is nothing to this 
preference. | 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, that may be the gentleman’s | 


opinion, I want to say to the House that if the gentleman will 
let this matter go over I can assure him that we will get to- 
gether and work out the matter before the next session of the 
Congress in such a way that it will be absolutely satisfactory, 
but I can not afford at this time under the circumstances and 


knowing the agreement that was made—and I supported the | 


gentleman and his committee in favor of restricted immigra- 
tion—to sit idly by at this late hour of the session and not pro- 


test against changing the law to the detriment of our section | 


of the country. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does the gentleman know of any section 
of the country that is crying for agricultural help to-day? 
it not a fact that we have too much agricultural help? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not suppose the gentleman has | 
much of it in Rochester. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. We have a great many farmers there. 


I want to say to the gentleman that we have 15,000 farmers in 
my district and we have no demand for agricultural help. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But the gentleman is not in favor of 
restricted immigration? 


Is | 
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Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 
tion. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman 
matter postponed? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman say he was in favor 
of continuing the suffering that results from a division of 
families and is in favor of postponing action which would 
result in relieving that condition? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why did not the gentleman’s committee 
meet the issue squarely on the Wadsworth amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. I quite agree with the gentleman about that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They are taking the Wadsworth amend- 
ment to the detriment of the skilled farmers and permitting 
more undesirable immigration into this country, by this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I agree with the gentleman that we should 
have followed the Wadsworth amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not saying whether I am for the 
Wadsworth amendment or not, but that is exactly what they 
are doing. They will bring the most undesirable immigrants 
here under this provision, simply to relieve themselves of the 
pressure that is being brought. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman think that the wife 
and child of a man who came to the United States and now 
resides here are undesirable? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It depends. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And does the gentleman also think that 
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I am in favor of restricted immigra- 


just said he wanted this 


the child of a citizen between the ages of 18 and 21 is un- 
desirable? 
Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know; it all depends. There 


is no way here of telling what sort of a child shall come to this 
country. They are just going to permit a whole group of folks 
to come here, whether they are desirable or not. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman tell this House how 
many farmers came to his State of North Carolina from Russia 
or Poland who will be affected by this proposition? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We do not desire any from Russia, nor 
do we desire any from Poland. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Well, that is exactly what this bill does. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. No; it cuts out the most desirable 
farmers who can come to our section; it cuts out the quota 
from Holland; Holland is cut out of this quota. Of course, it is 

the responsibility of this House. I have done all I can do. I 

know the temper of the House, and I do not expect to make 
much of an impression, but I feel I have performed my duty 
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here to a very distinguished Senator who has not been very well, 
and a man who has given great study and great thought to 
this matter. 

immigration : 
immigration. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Isiand. It has been intimated 
very strongly in some quarters that there is great distress 
among the farming population of this country at the present 
| time: does the gentleman think it would be advisable to in- 


He was one of the most ardent men for restricted 


I voted for it; and I am still for restricted 


Will the gentleman yield? 


crease the distress of the farming population by bringing more 
| farmers into this country to share this distress? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is not a question of bringing in farm- 
ers; it is a question of letting this matter rest until the next 
session of Congress, when the real friends of immigration can 
get together and not be forced by pressure to engraft upon 
the immigration law of the country the Wadsworth amend- 

ment, because that is what this does. It takes the Wadsworth 
| amendment and substitutes it in the permanent law for the 
| Simmons amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman has been speaking so much 
| about a distinguished Senator from his State and about an 
| agreement—does the gentleman think the lower House of Con- 
gress should legislate on agreements entered into with any 
| Senator, no matter who he may be? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. SCHAFER. That is all the gentleman has been talking 
about. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
making this fight here. 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 





I have been giving the reason I am 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does this bill increase the quota limita- 
tions of the act of 1924? 
Mr. ABERNETHY. No. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Certainly not; everything is within the 
quota limits. ; 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It does not increase them; no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With respect to these very desirable 


people the gentleman has been talking about who came to his 
State, have they brought their families with them? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know about that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Assuming they have not, they certainly 
would want to send for their families. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBaruy]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I want to assure 
the restrictionists here that there is nothing in this bill that 
they should be alarmed about. If anything, the bill should be 
designated as a further restriction of immigration, and I will 
explain to you why. 

I concede that it admits the children of American citizens up 
to 20 years of age to come in within the quota. The present 
law prohibits the children of American citizens to come in if 
they reach the age of 18. This bill also permits some of our 
American ladies who have gone abroad to pick their husbands 
to bring them over here outside the quota. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even though they may not be desirable. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. These are the two relief provisions in 
the bill. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY ] 
who has preceded me has some reason to object, because within 
the last few years—and I want you gentlemen to know this— 
they did have a very satisfactory and beneficial experience 
with immigrants. They secured about 200 or 300 immigrants, 
who have produced on an acre of land never before cultivated 
from $300 up to $1,000 worth of products, flowers, bulbs, and 
other things. They realize that the natives can not and will 
not cultivate the lands to such advantage, and they feel that 
if they could get more such agrieculturists they in North Caro- 
lina would be greatly benefited. I concede this; but the re- 
strictionists were afraid if they permitted some of these farm- 
ers to come in, their children and their wives would come later 
on as well, and therefore they feel that we should put into 
this bill a provision so that the preferential status should be 
given wives and children of declarants instead of to the agri- 
eulturists, and thereby reduce the number of new immigrants 
under the quota and permit the quota to be used up with rela- 
tives so as to reduce the number that may come outside of 
the quota in the future. Personally, as I have said, you who 
are restrictionists ought to vote for this bill because it is, 
indeed, an additional restriction; but I, who believe in fair and 
humiune legislation, am for the bill because it does in a small 
measure reunite the families, namely, the children of American 
citizens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Some of the families. 

Mr. SABATH. Only a few of them. I state to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina there is nothing of the Wadsworth 
amendment in this bill. We should have adopted a law that 
would reunite the families and that would permit the wives 
and children of declarants to come in outside of the quota and 
relieve the unfortunate position of about 30,000 wives and chil- 
dren who have been and are separated by an unfair and unjust 
law and who can not join their fathers, who are desirous and 
eapable of providing for and taking care of them. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PERLMAN. As the gentleman recalls, I introduced in 
the House a bill similar to the Wadsworth amendment, but the 
gentleman, I think, realizes that this resolution coming up 
under suspension of the rules, an amendment similar to the 
Wadsworth amendment can not be offered for consideration 
now. 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes; I understand that, and the House under- 
stands it, and that is the reason the resolution is brought up 
under suspension and at this late hour, so that we are precluded | 
from offering any amendment under the rules. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, notwithstanding a majority of | 
you are for restriction, I still have confidence that you believe | 
in fair treatment to women and children, and if given the oppor- | 
tunity you would vote for a bill that would permit the reuniting | 
of these families. I believe the country would be better off if | 
they were permitted to come in now and have the protection | 
of their father and the benefit of our education rather than to | 
wait four or five years. I believe such legislation would be in | 
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the right direction and would be beneficial ; but, unfortunately, 
we are placed in a position where nothing can be done, and for 
that reason I will support this bill, because I am deprived of 
the chance and opportunity to vote for a relief measure that 
all the civic organizations, including the great organization of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Fed- 
eration of Labor, the American Legion, an the strong plea on the 
part of Mr. Curran, who is an outstanding restrictionist and who 
was the former immigration commissioner, that the discrimina- 
tory 1924 immigration act be amended so as to enable the wives 
and children of declarants who came to the United States before 
the 1924 act went into effect expected that legislation to that 
end will be enacted, but instead we are about to enact this bill. 

Even this little concession on the part of’ the chairman has 
been brought in the very last days of the session with a very 
slim chance of it passing the Senate. 

What excuse you will be able to give people on your return 
to your homes for failure to enact this relief legislation, I do 
not know. The truth is, you have no excuse and truthfully 
ean not offer any. You can not escape condemnation for failure 
to act by the excuse that certain gentlemen on the Democratic 
side were opposed to granting the relief. You are aware of the 
fact that I know the underlying reasons why this relief legisla- 
tion has not been reported by the committee and acted upon, 
and it is to be regretted and I know it will come to plague you 
in the future that you are permitting a secret organization to 
dictate what legislation can and can not be enacted. Many 
of you are aware of the fact that the majority at all times 
can adopt any legislation that it desires and that the minority 
at no time can dictate the policies or defeat legislation that 
the majority desires. As you know, this has been often restated 
by various Speakers of the House and every parliamentarian. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, you 
know that I can not in this brief time explain this bill; but 
I can say that it is consistent with the most rigid ideas of the 
most ardent restrictionists. It permits husbands of citizen 
wives to join them and admits unmarried minor children up to 
21 years of age as nonquota, both of which provisions were 
earried in the act of 1924, as reported by the House committee 
and passed by the House. It permits American-born women, 
who under a former law married and moved abroad and lost 
their citizenship, to return to America. It does humanize and 
liberalize some provisions of the law in a manner consistent 
with the country’s restrictive policy. The major part of it 
provides for taking the greater portion of the quota now used 
by what are called skilled farmers—we do not need any more 
farmers, aS we have a surplus of farm produce now—and 
allowing the relatives within a certain degree, stated in the bill, 
to come within the quota. So that by that provision the num- 
ber of immigrants will be in no manner increased, but the 
number of families separating themselves under the present 
law will be lessened, while more wives and minor children can 
come to join husbands and fathers without increasing our im- 
migration. These provisions in this bill are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of our restrictive policy. It is constructive, 
tending to a settlement of the most vexing problem in our im- 
migration situation, by lessening the number of families sep- 
arating themselves and permitting the families already, by 
their own action, separated, té get together. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired; all time has expired. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Washington to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS-—NATIONAL ORIGIN 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the proposition before us is whether or not we shall extend the 
operation of the national-origin scheme incorporated in section 
11, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 11. (b) The annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1927, and for each year thereafter, shall be a number 
which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants in 
continental United States in 1920 having that national origin (ascer- 


| tained as hereinafter provided in this section) bears to the number of 


inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, but the minimum quota 
of any nationality shall be 100. 


It is worth the time to call the attention of the membership 
of the House how this so-called national origin crept into the 
immigration laws of 1924 and the history surrounding it, as it is 
very apparent that it was done without any scientific study and 
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without thought or consideration. When the act of 1924 was 
passed in the House and went before the Senate for considera- 
tion, Senator Reep was not alone satisfied with the discrimina- 
tory features contained in the new act, particularly the discrimi- 
nation against southern and eastern Burope, which cut the 
quotas from 350,000 to 161,000, but he saw fit to present a fur- 
ther amendment with which he was not familiar and which was 
commonly known as the’ national-origin scheme which would 
further restrict immigration to a maximum of 150,000 on and 
after July 1, 1927. Out of this last sum Great Britain would get 
a total of almost 85,000. : 

The bill went to conference and Senator Reep used every 
possible means to keep the national-origin provisions before the 
conferees, Who were more or less forced to accept it, otherwise 
we would have no restricted measure as provided for in the act 
then passed in the House. 

We can trace this national origin through one John B. Trevor, 
who describes himself as representing nobody but himself, hav- 
ing independent means, and who concocted this scheme by 
which we can further restrict immigration and further dis- 
criminate against certain classes and races, all to the benefit, 
in my opinion, of Great Britain. 

I have had the pleasure of listening to the statements of 
Captain Trevor, who appeared before the Committee on Immi- 
gration, of which I am a member, where he gave certain 
testimony regarding his plan and schemes pertaining to na- 
tional origin which Senator Reep saw fit to accept and adopt, 
being a further means of restricting immigration into this 
eountry and cutting down the quota to 150,000 and freezing out 
everyone else but Great Britain. 

We find in Hearing No. 69.2.1, on page 27 of the printed 
hearings, a statement by Captain Trevor, as follows: 


Senator Reep introduced a national-origin amendment entirely without 
my knowledge and without any communication with me whatsoever on 
March 6, and on March 6, 1924, he knew nothing of my suggestion 
until the following afternoon, when Senator Lodge handed him a copy 
of my preliminary survey about 4 o'clock, or haif past 4 of that after- 
noon, 


Apparently Captain Trevor must have discussed his idea and 
thought about the national origin with other persons in the 
Senate. This scheme of his was welcomed by those who believed 
in both restriction and discrimination, and they have forced 
this scheme upon the managers of the House, who finally 
adopted it as a permanent policy of Congress amending the 
act of 1924. 

Up to the present time, apparently, we could not determine 
the national origin, nor could anybody understand the scheme, 
nor could we trace the origin of the peoples as is expressed in 
the law without humiliation and condemnation against certain 
races. As to this point, I call your attention to the testimony 
given before the Immigration Committee by Joseph A. Hill, 
assistant to the Director of the Bureau of the Census, which 
is contained in the hearing of January 18, 19, and 26, 1927, 
Hlearing No, 69.2.1. Chairman JoHNSON invited Mr. Hill to 
come before the committee and give the committee some idea as 
to whether it was possible to determine the national origin and 
the workability thereof, because the recommendation which was 
made to the President was based upon figures that could not 
determine the national origin. After Mr. Hill gave certain 
testimony, which was based upon no concrete fundamentals, I 
asked Mr. Hill the following questions: 


Mr. DIcKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that all you said is hearsay, because 
our statistics only go back a hundred years, and we have no statistics 
of origin for the 300 years of our existence? 

Mr. Hitn. We have very meager statistics prior to 1790, no census 
statistics, only scattered statistics here and there, 

Mr. DickstTsin. The best we can do is about a hundred years. 

Mr. Hint. We have a great deal of material about the settlement of 
this country, records about specific regions settled, showing that people 
came from sueh a county or such a locality in England or Holland to 
Settle in such a county in New Hampshire or Massachusetts or New 
York. There is a lot of material of that kind. 


I can go on and quote other portions of inconsistencies by both 
Mr. Trevor and Mr. Hill, as well as others, but I do not wish 
to burden this House too much, and will only ask you to read 
the hearings before the Committee on Immigration and satisfy 
yourselyes of the accuracy of my statements. 

What changed the mind of the Senate, particularly 
REEpy who fought so much for the national origin, to ask for 
an extension of one year? The answer to that is that although 
the Senator from Pennsylvania thought he had a gold brick in 
the national-origin scheme, found that it was a lemon. He 
discovered that he fooled himself. He found out, after the 
figures were given to the President, that instead of restricting 


Senator 
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immigration as against Russia, Italy, and other parts of south- 
ern Europe it would, on the contrary, benefit them. In other 
words, as a concrete example, Russia, whose quota is less than 
2,000 under the act of 1924, would receive under the national- 
origin scheme 4,000 or more. The same principle would apply 
to the other countries which were discriminated against under the 
act of 1924, and instead of hurting them they would benefit 
thereby. Our leaders and statesmen then found out the truth 
of these facts and are now seeking to extend it because, they 
claim, they desire to study the problem further and can not 
determine upon it so soon. 

The Committee on Immigration in the House voted to repeal. 
The Senate voted to extend; and in order that we may not 
embarrass some of our statesmen and the administration, the 
House committee changed their vote by voting an extension— 
the same as the Senate—for one year. This national-origin 
scheme should be repealed and eradicated from the laws of this 
land, as it has no place amongst civilized people. It is a physi- 
cal impossibility to determine races. It brings about hatred and 
contempt and breeds dissatisfaction against the lawmaking body 
to define what races are pure and what races are impure. To 
come down to the real proposition, we can not determine the 
exact races of a country of which we have no statistics. As a 
matter of fact, as the testimony shows before the Committee 
on Immigration, our statistics go back only a hundred years. 

I have been opposed to the national origin and served notice 
on this House way back on May 9, 1924, when I had occasion 
to address this House during the discussion of the proposed act 
of 1924, which is now a law; and not alone did I point eut 
at that time that Congress was about to discriminate against 
southern and eastern Europe, but that by accepting the national- 
origin scheme and permitting it to remain on the statute books 
it would further discriminate against other races. What hap- 
pened? We now find that Ireland, whose quota would be 
28,000, would have her quota cut down to less than 8,000. We 
find that the German quota was cut to almost half; that the 
Scandinavian quota was cut; and we find that many other 
friendly nations, whose quota was cut, would all be to the 
benefit of Great Britain. 

Although the national origin will benefit some of the quotas 
of the countries discriminated against under the act of 1924, 
nevertheless 1 am prepared to expose this scheme as un-Ameri- 
can. 

Speaking again of national origins, we have no census of our 
population prior to the year 1820. Before that time the only 
way we could determine the native stock of our population was 
based upon the names returned in the original census, where we 
could distinguish English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, French, and 
German names; and the only way we could determine a person's 
nationality was by a reference to his name. Everybody will 
admit this is a very unsatisfactory method and fraught with 
great difficulties. 

I will not only vote to extend this act, but will vote to repeal 
it and shall do so at the next session of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—IM MIGRATION 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 82, which we have just passed, is as follows: 


Joint resolution to amend subdivision A of section 4 of the immigration 
act of 1924 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That subdivision A of seetion 
4 of the immigration act of 1924 be amended so as to read as follows: 
“(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 years of 
age, or the wife, or the husband, of a citizen of the United States who 
resides therein at the time of the filing of a petition under section 9.” 


I was very much interested to see this resolution go through 
the House with very little discussion and no real opposition. 
One of the first things I did in the Sixty-seventh Congress was 
to introduce a resolution providing for the admission into the 
United States, without regard to quota, of the sons and daugh- 
ters, husbands and wives, and fathers and mothers of American 
citizens. The Immigration Committee very kindly gave me a 
hearing on my bill, but at that time there seemed to be no 
possibility that such a change in the immigration laws would be 
made. The present bill does not take in all children of Ameri- 
ean citizens and it does not take in the fathers and mothers of 
American citizens. It is, however, a step in the right direction. 
No one believes more strongly than I do in admitting into the 
United States only the proper type of persons who will 
strengthen the citizenship of this country, but I have always 
contended that the children of American citizens were entitled 
to admission. I am glad to see this resolution become law. 

In reference to the pending measure, I desire to say a word 
in reference to the longshoremen’s bill. I received on February 
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18 the following communication from the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association : 
{Western Union telegram] 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 18, 1927. 
Hon. JOHN PuiLir HILL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

House Rules Committee granted a rule to Judiciary Committee on 
S. 3170. Five thousand longshoremen and labor movement of Maryland 
most earnestly beg and urge that you assist in the passage of this 
needed legislation. We are in full accord with the report of the com- 
mittee and its amendments except the amendment to limit the total 
disability and death benefit to $7,500 and will appreciate you casting 
your vote in opposition to this and insist upon the total disability and 
death benefit remaining in the bill as passed by the Senate and as 
reported by your Judiciary Committee upon two occasions. 

f ALEx. BAGENSKI, 
President International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 829. 


I also received the following telegram from the president. of 
the Baltimore Federation of Labor, Mr. Broening: 
[Western Union telegram] 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 18, 1927, 
Hon. JOHN PHILIP IIL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 

I am directed to exhort you for humanity’s sake to support Senate 
bill 3170 and to vote against any amendments to limit disability or 
death benefits. 

Henry F. BROENING, 
Baltimore Federation of Labor. 


I have always taken a deep interest in this legislation, and it 
is needless to say that I assisted in its passage in all possible 
ways. 

COTTONSEED 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Resolution 439. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


[H. Res. 439, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Whereas the price paid the producers of cottonseed has been practically 
the same and uniform throughout the cotton-producing sections of 
the country during the harvesting period for several years; and 

Whereas it appears that those industries engaged in purchasing and 
processing cottonseed are in agreement or combination on the prices 
to be paid the producers in restraint of trade: Therefore be it 
Resolved, (1) That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is 

hereby, directed to investigate the action of those industries engaged 
in purchasing cottonseed for the purpose of crushing cottonseed, and 
those industries engaged in refining, and otherwise processing and mar- 
keting cottonseed, tu ascertain if there be a combination, agreement, or 
association to fix prices of cottonseed or to violate any of the antitrust 
laws. 

(2) The Federal Trade Commission shall make such investigation as 
is hereby directed with reasonable dispatch and report the result of 
their findings to the House of Representatives as soon as possible. 

(3) Should it be determined that any persons, firms, corporations, or 
associations engaged in purchasing and processing cottonseed maintain 
a monopoly in violation of law or use unfair methods of competition 
in commerce, the Federal Trade Commission shall forthwith by appro- 
priate action proceed for the punishment of such practices or violations 
of law in accordance with acts of Congress provided in such cases. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
was laid on the table. 


ASSISTANTS TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass 8, 3662, creating the oflices of assistants 
to the Secretary of Labor. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter there shall be in the Department 
of Labor not more than two assistants to the Secretary, who shall be 
appointed by the President and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor or required by law. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BOX. I demand a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill creating 
some new offices, and I think the House ought to know some- 
thing about it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am anxious that the House 
shall know all about this bill. This is a Senate bill which 
was passed by the Senate on March 23, 1926. It provides that 
hereafter there shall be in the Department of Labor not more 
than two assistants to the secretary, who shall be appointed by 
the President and shall perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor or required by law. The 
necessity for the bill is that by acts of Congress we have placed 
more physical duties on the Secretary and the two Assistant 
Secretaries of Labor than can be properly performed by them. 
The idea of this bill is to create not additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Labor, with all of the machiuery, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, messengers, and door men that that would involve, but to 
create two assistants to the Secretary, who shall be appointed 
by the President and perform such duties as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor. Such positions now exist in the 
Department of Commerce and in some other departments. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I can not understand why this 
necessity comes only now to the attention of Congress in the 
last hours of the session. Only 20 minutes of debate on a side 
are allowed. It seems to me that we could have had this thing 
up in December. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am only too glad to explain 
why. The bill has been on the calendar more than a year. 

Mr. CAREW. Is it not a fact that this was up at the close 
of the last session of Congress and was all thrashed out at that 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It was up, but went off of 
the Consent Calendar by objection. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes of a nonprivileged committee that the chairman can not 
rise under privilege and ask for the passage of a bill, but has 
to take his turn waiting for a Calendar Wednesday. This com- 
mittee has not had a Calendar Wednesday call for four years. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But there is a steering committee 
in the gentleman’s party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And there is a rules committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If this were a pressing matter, it 
seems to me that the steering committee and the rules com- 
mittee would have taken cognizance of it and given the gentle- 
man a rule for its consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is pressing; but who 
would want to go through all of the form of securing the rule 
and debating it and voting on it and then discussing the bill in 
order to get through so simple a thing as a bill to provide that 
two men now employed in the department may perform some 
of the work now designated to be performed by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman says that the bill 
is not of sufficient importance for the Rules Committee to grant 
a rule. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREW. Oh, the gentleman thinks that there is so 
much sentiment in favor of this bill that he is willing to take 
his chances of getting a two-thirds vote on it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman’s 
statement to be that this does not create two new positions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It does not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But would simply add new duties to men 
who now hold office there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. I hope that all gentle- 
men will understand that it does not create new positions, and 
I do not think it adds new salaries. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not add new salaries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not think so. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a fact that this is to relieve the Sec- 
retary of Labor from a lot of work that might be equally well 
done by these two men who are already in the employ of the 
Department of Labor but who now have not the authority to do 
this work? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is it exactly. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that it just changes their 
title to give them some powers by which the signature of the 
head of a department may be signed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is true., I doubt if the 
bill will cost the Government an additional $1,800 a year, and 
it will add five times that or more in efficiency. Every Mem- 
ber who has occasion to go down and see the Secretary of 
Labor—and nearly all of us go often—knows that he goes to 
the department with the least number of heads to it of any 
department, where they have a great amount of detail, always 
dealing with human beings. If any Member of the House goes 
down to see the Secretary, or to see either Assistant Secretary, 
that officer will give time by the hour, although it be only a 
plea for the relief of some poor Armenian woman; and then 
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those Assistant Secretaries stay there until midnight catch- 
ing up with the machinery that Congress has put upon them. 
We have built up a great board of patrol. It is in its 
infancy. It is getting on magnificently. There must be a 
head somewhere. One of the two Secretaries now acts, in 
addition to his other many duties. The first thing you know, 
without an act of this kind, you will find a bill for some major 
chief of the board of patrol, to be stationed here in Washington 
with a salary of $10,000 a year. My belief, with all due respect 
to those who oppose, is that we will save money and increase 
efficiency in a department with the smallest number of heads 
and bureaus, undermanned and underpaid, with some of 
the greatest work in the United States to do, if you pass this 
bill. Please observe that the places are not assistant secre- 
taries, but assistants to the Secretary. There is a great differ- 
ence. The salary of one is $7,500; the salary of the other is 
$4,500 or $4,800, with limited opportunity for promotion to pos- 
sibly $5,000. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will amend this 
bill and make it provide just what the gentleman from Wash-~ 
ington says he thinks it provides, I shall not oppose it. The 
purpose of the bill is to create two new $7,500 jobs for men 
already holding positions in that department. It is a piece of 
jobbery, pure and simple. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I think this House is entitled to 
know now which gentleman is making an accurate statement. 
The gentleman from Texas makes the positive statement that 
this is creating two $7,500 jobs, and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington makes the statement that the maximum additional cost 
will not exceed $1,800. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If it is in order and we can 
provide an amendment to the Senate bill at this late hour limit- 
ing these positions, I shall be only too glad to accept the amend- 
ment. I have the statement from the Secretary of Labor him- 
self that these are not $7,500 positions. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, “the gentleman from Texas” acts on 
information from many sources to the effect that certain gentle- 
men have some very beloved friends for whom they want to 
get better salaries. “‘ The gentleman from Texas” has the infor- 
mation that the Committee on Appropriations a year ago was 
called upon to estimate or appropriate for two salaries at $7,500 
a year each. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Under the reclassification act these 
assistants of Cabinet officers are classified at the salary rate 
which the gentleman mentioned. For instance, in the Post 
Office Department all four of the Assistant Postmasters General 
get $7,500. 

Mr. BOX. “The gentleman from Texas” of course does not 
know what Congress will do hereafter as to the arrangement 
of these schedules of salaries, but “the gentleman from Texas” 
and his associates have prevented the passage of this bill here- 
tofore for two or three years by means of objections. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOX. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a fact that the only difference that 
this bill will make in the matter of expense will be the raising 
of the salaries of these two men who become special assistants 
to the Secretary to a higher grade? It will simply lift their 
classification from one grade to another. 

Mr. BOX. [It will lift them from a clerkship to the position 
of assistant to the Secretary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman understands that the men 
who will be given these positions as assistants are now in the 
department? P 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Are they gentlemen who are now occupy- 
ing very similar positions at slightly different salaries? 

Mr. BOX. I do not know exactly what their duties are 
now, but I understand they are both clerks drawing moderate 
salaries, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman state the amount of 
the salaries? 

Mr. BOX. I do not know what the salary is now, but if 
I were going to guess I would put them in as about $2,500 a 
year, unless they have been recently much increased. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. ‘They are not at present holding positions 
as assistant secretaries? 

Mr. BOX. No. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 
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Mr. SNELL. Is there not a difference between an assistant 
to a secretary and an assistant secretary? 

Mr. BOX. Oh, yes. There is a difference in the name. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Back] sad 
that the salary of an assistant secretary was $7,500. 

Mr. BOX. “The gentleman from Texas” feels confident 
that this is an attempt to create jobs at much higher salaries 
for certain officials. I think anybody who is familiar with 
this matter, and who wants to take the House into his confi- 
dence, could tell us perhaps who are to get these places. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman take us into his confidence? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand that one of 
these places, as assistant to the Secretary of Labor, is the 
gentleman who is at the head of the Board of Review. He 
may have had the title or rank of inspector, and he is a good 
man. He is now trying to perform some of the laber that the 
law lays upon the actual Secretary and his actual assistants, 
but it takes an act of Congress to give him some authority. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand his salary is now between $4,500 
and $5,000. . 

Mr. JOHNSON 
man—— 

Mr. BOX. I hope the gentleman will not take up all my 
time. Under a former administration and up to recently, 
when we were getting from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 
immigrants, they had one Secretary of Labor and one Assistant 
Secretary. In 1920 they were given another Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. BEGG. The law has been made since then much more 
technical than it was at that time. 

Mr. BOX. Visaing is now done by agents in Europe who 
are in the pay of the State Department. In my judgment there 
is really much less work to be done in the Department of 
Labor here under our present system than under the former 
system. Most of the immigrants are now examined in Europe. 
The gentleman from Texas has no spite toward anybody in 
the Department of Labor. The gentleman from Texas thor- 
oughly believes that personal favor and job creating are behind 
this proposed legislation, and having stated candidly to the 
House what he believes about it, he thinks he will have per- 
formed his duty and places the responsibility where it belongs. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understood the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. JoHNson] to make the statement and I also understood 
the report on this bill states that it will authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to lose two members of his foree. Does not 
this bill on its face provide for two new positions to be filled 
by the President? And even if he were to select members of 
his present force, of course those two places thus made vacant 
would be filled, and these two positions where the salaries are 
not named would be positions where the salaries for men of 
that grade are fixed by the classification act. 

Mr. BOX. I have no doubt but that they will, if this act is 
passed, create two more $7,500 salaries. I do not think they 
would go to the Committee on Appropriations and ask for 
additional appropriations in anticipation of them unless they 
believed that would be the result. Why did they ask for these 
appropriations for these salaries of $7,500 if they did not expect 
to pay them? Now, gentlemen can see whether or not the gen- 
tleman from Texas has any reason for his suspicions or his 
conviction in the matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the present personnel it now takes 
over 30 days to get the approval of a visa of a nonquota immi- 
grant, so that would indicate they are short-handed in the 
department. It takes from 30 days to 45 or 50 days. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Texas has never 
time when you could get immediate action in any 
departments. 

I will say to you, gentlemen, that there have been no hear- 
ings before your committee showing any necessity for this. 
There have been one or two statements made, and there is the 
statement that the Secretary of Labor would like to have some- 
thing like this, but not a single man has come before your 
committee and shown any necessity for these jobs. 

I am reasonably satisfied that two favored friends are to go 
into these places, and that is why they are being created. 

Mr. BEGG. Who are they? I think the House ought to 
know and is entitled to know. 

Mr. BOX. One of them, as the gentleman from Texas 
understands, used to be a clerk in the office of the chairman 
of this committee, and the other is Mr. Smelzer. That is whai 
the gentleman understands about it. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. 
scientious employee. 

Mr. BOX. There are many such employees, but that does 
not mean we should pay them $7,500 each. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A man in the customs service doing the 
same kind of work that he is doing has a higher rank and gets 
about $10,000 a year. 

Mr. BOX. If that is true, and if the gentleman is correct 
about that, it goes to prove what the gentleman from Texas 
has said is intended to be done, and the gentleman ought to 
go over and reconcile his differences with the chairman of 
the committee, who denies that that is what is proposed to be 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the House should adjourn 
now, would this be the unfinished business to-morrow after the 
reading of the Journal? ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would be the unfinished 
business to-morrow if the matter were called up. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CAREW. Is it parliamentary for a Member of the 
House to say to his colleagues, “ Beat it out of here and in a 
short time there will not be a quorum.” Is that parliamentary? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I did not hear the statement made 
by the Speaker with reference to the parliamentary situation to- 
morrow. Do I understand that this would be the unfinished 
business to-morrow ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If it were called up. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But the Speaker would have the 
right to recognize some one else, which would displace this 
measure; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Recognition would be in the 
hands of the Speaker. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would depend on recognition by the 
Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then the business to-morrow will 
depend upon recognition by the Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. Recognition is in the 
hands of the Speaker. 

Mr. TILSON. I trust this matter will not be put over until 
to-morrow, because there is important business which should 
be considered to-morrow. We should finish this bill to-night. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from New York that there was an at- 
tempt being made to break a quorum, does not the gentle 
man—— 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman did make that 
statement, and it was not challenged. That being so, does not 
the gentleman think he should hold a quorum here and pass this 
bill? The gentleman’s authority in the matter has been 
challenged. 

Mr. CAREW. We now have another parliamentarian in the 
chair, and I will ask another parliamentary question: Is it 
parliamentary for anybody to walk around here and say: “ Beat 
it out of here, and in a short time we will not have a quorum ’’? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think not. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Washington to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 


Smelzer is a hard-working, con- 


We have some time left. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I should think the Chair 
would have answered the gentleman from New York by saying 
it would depend upon the size. Is the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut willing to adjourn? 

Mr. TILSON. As soon as this bill is completed; yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. CAREW. Is that parliamentary? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
point for a moment, if I may engage the gentleman from Con- 
necticut in conversation. If we can have an agreement that 
this will be the unfinished business to-morrow, I do not object 
to its being the unfinished business. 
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Mr. TILSON. As I have stated to the gentleman, there are 
a number of bills that are pressing for consideration to-morrow. 
We should like to finish this one bill. I shall move to adjourn 
before any other controversial matter is taken up when the 
consideration of this bill is completed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to 
insist on the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order a moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I withhold it. 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL TO THE LATE HON. CHAMP OLARK 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including the addresses 
delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of the monument of 
Speaker Clark at Bowling Green, Mo., last November. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
+» Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on March 2, 1921—just six years 
ago to-day—Champ Clark, for more than a quarter of a century 
a Member of this body, and for eight years its Speaker, closed 
simultaneously his lifework and his service in this Chamber. 

I was reminded during the very harmonious debate in the 
party conference last evening that in all those six years there 
has never been a session of the Democratic caucus in which 
affectionate and grateful reference has not been made to the 
high quality of his leadership, and that the anniversary of his 
death has never passed in the House without some tribute to 
his memory. 

Speaker Clark was a man of superlative achievements. When 
he graduated from Bethany College he was pronounced by the 
faculty to be the most finished Greek scholar ever graduated 
from that institution. On the same day he was elected presi- 
dent of Marshall College, West Virginia, the youngest college 
president, it was said, in America. 

I wish there were time here this afternoon to speak of other 
events in his long and useful life just as interesting and just 
as striking. I wish there were time here to-day to speak of his 
amazing political career, in which, without resource and with- 
out support save the spontaneous sentiment of the country at 
large, he came closer to the Presidency of the United States 
than any other man who has ever aspired to that high office 
without attaining it. I wish there were time to speak of that 
golden era in the history of the American Congress when he 
presided as Speaker of the House. 

More constructive legislation was enacted during his Speaker- 
ship, legislation of farther-reaching import, legislation affecting 
more permanently and more profoundly the American code, leg- 
islation more beneficial in its operation upon the country and 
the Government and the people than that enacted during the 
term of any other man who has presided over the House of 
Representatives. 

The Federal reserve act, the farm loan act, the war risk 
insurance act, the legislation necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war, and numerous other measures equally deserv- 
ing of note and enumeration. 

But we are at the close of the session and time is lacking. 
And so I rise for another purpose. Speaker Clark occupies the 
unique distinction of being the only Speaker of the House 
whose effigy has, by act of Congress, been placed in the National 
Capitol. Of all that long line of eminent and able men who 
have presided over the House from Speaker Muhlenburg down 
to the present time, he alone has been accorded that signal 
honor. 

In keeping with that distinction he is the only Missourian, 
living or dead, to whom the State of Missouri has erected a 
memorial within its own borders. The Missouri Legislature, 
by an appropriation of $25,000, erected a statue of the great 
Speaker at Bowling Green, his home, in the community he so 
loved and which so loved him, and which was recently dedicated. 
And so, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks the speeches delivered on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the statue of the late Hon. 
Champ Clark, at Bowling Green, Mo., on November 13, 1926. 


PROCEEDINGS OF EXERCISES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE MEMORIAL TO 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, AT BOWLING GREEN, MO., ON NOVEMBER 13, 1926 
Senater J. D. Hostetter, chairman of the commission, presided. 

The invocation was pronounced by the Rev. Thomas Nelson. 
ADDRESS OF HON. J. D. HOSTETTER, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Hosterrer. Champ Clark died in Washington, D. C., on March 
2, 1921, just two days before the close of the Sixty-sixth Congress, of 
which he was a Member. 








The Fifty-second General Assembly of Missouri, convening in Janu- 
ary, 1923, passed an act appropriating the sum of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting a menument in honor of the memory of the State's 
most distinguished citizen, The act provided that the monument should 
e erected in the Courthouse Square at Bowling Green, which had been 

« home for more than 40 years prior to his death. 

The act also provided for the appointment by the governor of three 
persons to administer the law; to be known as the “Champ Clark 
Monument Commission,” who were to serve without pay. 

Goy. Arthur M. Hyde approved the bill, and it became a law in June, 

On October 22, 1923, Governor Hyde selected and appointed as the 
three members of the commission Senator Richard F. Ralph, of St. Louis 
County, Hon, Carroll Wisdom, of Pike County, and myself. The ap- 
pointees accepted and organized, but on account of the funds not being 
available during the biennial period ending with the year 1924 the 

ppropriation lapsed, and the commission was unable to take up any 

rious work until the funds should be reappropriated. 

rhe fifty-third general assembly, which convened in January, 1925, 
however, reappropriated the funds and the bill containing this item 
was approved by Gov. Sam A. Baker, who I am happy to say, is with 
us here to-day. ’ 

In this connection I wish to pay a just and merited tribute to these 
two Republican Governors of Missouri and the entire personnel, par- 
ticularly the Republican members of the two general assemblies which 
dealt with this question, on account of the fine spirit of cooperation 
shown in forgetting all partisan differences and cheerfully joining in 
the plan to pay @ most signal honor te a most distinguished and illus- 
trious Missourian, 

Governor Hyde was kind enough to recommend the reappropriation 
n his farewell message to the general assembly after it developed that 
ihe funds were not available during the first biennial period. 

Governor Baker, Auditor Thompson, and other. State officials with 
whom the commission came in contact in its work have uniformly 
shown a helpful and sympathetic interest; and Senator Ralph, a mem- 
ber of the commission, and John H. Haley, secretary of the commission, 
both being of opposite political faith to that entertained by Champ 
Clark, have shown as much interest and have labored as long, as ear- 
nestly, and as assiduously as Mr. Wisdom and myself to bring the 
work to a successful culmination, 

While this spirit prevails we need not fear for the perpetuity of our 
free institutions and we may consider the question whether partia- 
mentary government is or is not a failure, an academic one in so far as 
we are concerned, no matter what decision Mussclini or any other 
European dictator may pronounce. 

he commission after making a preliminary investigation and secur- 
ing all the information available decided to submit the proposed work 
to competition, 

Many of the leading sculptors of America entered the contest. Champ 
Clark was known everywhere, and it was readily recognized that the 


tist who was fortunate enough to secure the commission for this work | 


would shine in his reflected glory and that the pecuniary returns were 
f somewhat secondary consideration. 

The centest was spirited. 
nd considered. 

It was indeed a difficult matter to decide. But after mature delibera- 
tion the commission awarded the work to Mr. Frederick C. Hibbard. 

With this day our labors as commissioners are practically ended. 

In rendering this account of our stewardship as agents and servants 


of the State—‘ the imperial Commonwealth of Missouri,” as Champ | 


Clark was wont to say—we feel that the completed work will stand 
ponsor for faithfulness and fidelity on our part in the execution of the 
trust reposed in us. The excellence of the work will speak for itself. 
With us it has been a labor of love. The dream of the artist has been 
ranslated into imperishable bronze and enduring granite. 

This monument, though erected by the State of Missouri, is in its 

finences nation-wide and world-wide. It is built to benefit all the 
eople and tends to perpetuate the life, the character, and the achieve- 
ments of one of the greatest Americans of our own generation. 

This monument will stand through years and the centuries to come 

a beacon light to generations yet unborn. 

It will impress on them this is a land of equal opportunity. 

rhe youth can learn from it the lesson that one may with the 
roper effort rise from lowly obscure environments to higher and 
things—and like Champ Clark may leave his impress on the 

ge in which be lives; he can learn from it that he can love the heritage 
ol a good name, 

The monument will now be unveiled by Champ Clark, the little 3-year- 
old grandson of Champ Clark whose memory we are honoring here to-day. 
(The statue of the late Hon. Champ Clark was thereupon unveiled 
Champ Clark, son of Hon. Bennett C. Clark.) 

Mr. Hosrwrrer. I have the honor as well as the pleasure to present 
Hon. Sam Baker, Governor of Missouri, who signed the appropriation 
for the Champ Clark commission. 


nobler 


hy 


Many models and ideas were submitted | 
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ADDRESS OF HON. SAM BEAKER, GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Baker. You folks have gathered here to-day to do honor to the 
memory of him who so well and ably represented the ninth congres- 
sional district in the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. You have known him as a friend and neighber:- you 
have loved him as a man. I might say that the whole State of Mis 
souri looks upon the memory of Champ Clark in the same way. The 
Nation looked wpon him as a statesman. Had the people gathered at 
the great convention at Baltimore knewn him as the people of Missouri 
knew him, then the history of the Baltimore convention would have been 
entirely different from what it is te-day. 

I myself did mot know Mr. Clark intimately, but I have been a great 
admirer of him for many years, and I recall that when in college I con- 
sidered it a great honor to be placed on the committee to meet Champ 
Clark when he came to speak to us and when he graciously invited me 
to sit down and talk to him I considered it the greatest moment in 
my Itfe. 

So, friends, it is fitting to gather here to-day and do honor to such a 
man. The monument which has been erected in his memory will appeal 
only to the future generatiotis, because you people have a monument 
in your hearts as strong and enduring as the monument erected here 
on this lawn. Yes; it is fitting that you do honor to this great man. 

As I look out on this great throng I think that oftentimes we forget 
to let people know what we think ef them unless we hammer them. 
Let me tell you that public officials are men and women who want 
te do their duty and will, regardless of what the knocker says. We 
often think of public officials as men wallowing in wealth because they 
are public officials. Champ Clark could have made ten times more 
money in private pursuits than representing you people. He could have 
become a wealthy man, but he preferred to represent the people he 
loved so well, at Washington, and put this community, this congres- 
sional district, en the map, because the whole world knows that Champ 
Clark came from Missouri. 

I am glad to be here to-day, glad to do my small part to show the 
appreciation of the great work Champ Clark has done, and as he has 
given his life to the people of this district and this State I say it is 
fitting to show this appreciation. 

I have just returned from a great mass of people in Kansas City 
where the President of the United States addressed more than 150,000 
people gathered to honor the memory of the soldiers who gave their 
lives in the Great World War. I say Champ Clark served his country 
just as much in peace as our boys did in times of war. There are 
problems of peace as great as problems of war, and men and women 


must be ready to solve these problems. Champ Clark gave his life 
for his country, he gave his life for his people and in the end I 
am sure Champ Clark could have said as Pau! of Tarsus: “I have 


fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth, there is laid up fer me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love His appearing.” 

I am glad the State of Missouri could have some small part in 
honoring Champ Clark; I am glad I could do what I could in releas- 
ing the funds reappropriated by the assembly. And in conclusion | 
will say that this great monument and the life of Champ Clark will 
serve aS an inspiration to the young people of to-day, whether entering 
public life, private life, or whatever pursuit it is, his life will be an 
inspiration to all and by his life he has taught us to serve the principles 


of right and serve our country and God. That was the doctrine of 
Champ Clark, the man you love so well and have honored to-day. 
Mr. Hostetrer. We have with us an old Pike Countian, the Hon. 


Elliott W. Major, former Governor of Missouri. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ELLIOTT W. MAJOR, FORMER GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 

Mr. Masor. Invisible ties have drawn me here to-day. I come rich in 
the memories of many years. I come as one of a remnant of an old 
guard that fought for Champ Clark in the youth of his political cureer. 
I come battle scarred, with tattered flags, with bleeding heart and 
tender sympathies. 

I knew Champ Clark and his good wife in the morning of their 
marriage and when Genevieve and Bennett slept in the cradle of 
infant rest. I journeyed with them upon the great human highway 
I returned with his remains to this city of our homes when he was 
laid to rest in our quiet and unpretentious cemetery. I come again to 
tell you of the brilliant page he wrote in the book of life and the 


glad account he posted for that great day as we 
a statue in bronze to the illustrious dead. 
It was my great pleasure when governor to 


unveil and dedicate 
» by official proclamation, 
nominate Champ Clark as the first citizen of the State. 


lie was my 
personal friend in the struggles of young manhood. He was my friend 
in the political battles that brought to me the office of attorney general 


and the office of Governor of imperial Missouri, 

For more than a quarter of a century he was a towering figure in 
the maelstrom of national politics and a faithful and trusted sentinel 
in the vigilance of the years. His achievements are among the 
est and the impress of his life upon the fortunes of the 


great- 
Republie 
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will live when other centuries shall have passed with their imperish- 


able glories, 

Here, in quiet Bowling Green where “ Honey-Shuck” is known to 
the world, he sleeps upon a sunlit slope where the flowers bloom and 
the sunshine is bright; here the passersby will view his statue in 
bronze, the proud testimonial of a great State to a great public serv- 


ant, the highest tribute the State can give and one seldom accorded 
by the Commonwealth. It is a priceless treasure to his memory and 
a testimonial to his faithful public service. 

When a man has followed the fertunes of the years; when he has 
served his country in the third highest official position; when he has 
made the fight; when he has run the race; when he has kept the 
faith; when, weary with the years, he lies down to his final rest, 
what a glorious thing for the State to erect a statue where he 
finished the course, 

The years will come and the years will go; the snows of many 
winters will wrap their white mantles about this bronze; the sum- 
mers’ suns will come and kiss them into the mists of the morning; 
the children of another generation will come and play about its base; 
the tide of human affairs laden with sorrow and happy song will 
sweep by, but this earthly tribute will still stand at the door of this 
temple of justice and proclaim to the world, it is not all of life to 
live nor all of death to die. 

From to-day this ground will be one of the historic spots of the Re- 


public. The feet of many great national characters have pressed this 
soil. Col. James O. Broadhead passed by on his way as Minister to 
the Republic of Switzerland; Gen. John B. Henderson came this way 


on his road to the Senate Chamber of the United States and where 
his vote saved the impeachment of President Andrew Johnson ; Governor 
Robert A. Campbell passed by on his journey to the office of Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Missouri; Judge Thomas J. C. Fagg passed by on his 
way to the supreme bench of the State; Judge William H. Biggs, 
Judge David Pat Dyer, Judge Elijah Robinson, and a host of other 
eminent men passed by on their various ways to places of high public 
trust and honor, While they have all passed from the earth, yet 
their glorious achievements live after them. 

Bowling Green, born in the twilight of the territorial days, bas been 
an Appian Way over which have passed an army of her sons on their 
march to the American pantheon; their names are emblazoned upon the 
escutcheon of the State and the Nation; they bave written a brilliant 
page in the history of the Republic; they have wrought achievements 
the coming years can not destroy; they have played important parts in 
the magnetic drama set in the scenes of two centuries; and, among 
them Champ Clark, the greatest, was playing the title réle when the 
scene closed and the play ended, 

As a citizen, father, and husband, he was without a peer. He was 
faithful and incorruptible. His life was chaste and his character spot- 
less. Of all the great men who have aided in the destinies of the 
Republic, none will exceed that of Champ Clark, lawyer, orater, scholar, 
and statesman. The golden thread of his life is woven into the web and 
woof of the States of Kentucky and Missouri, He ever lived upon the 
human side and was one of the Nation’s truly beloved public men, 

The history of the Republic can not be written without recording his 
conspicuous public service as Congressman and Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives. The stirring, patriotic, and important inter- 
national events occurring while he was Speaker can not be cast upon the 
historical screen without placing him in the foreground of the picture. 
His statue would now stand in the National Hall of Fame were it not 
for the fact Missouri had already furnished its full quota before he fell 
asleep. 

No other man, save Hon. Joe Cannon, could vie with him in the 
number of friends and personal acquaintances in the Republic and 
the nations represented in the Diplomatic Service at Washington. True 
to his splendid manhood, he discharged his duties according to the 
directions of a great intellect and an unimpeachable conscience, He 
has not yet received his full heritage, but the next generation will 
give to him the full credit and honors his public services have 
bequeathed. 

He ever stood as a messenger and herald of good fortune at the 
national gates of to-merrow. With him the east was ever radiant and 
the sunset ever of gold. Standing at the frontier of life and on its 
sky line of battle he was full statured. He was big because his heart 
and thoughts were big. Rich in years, rich in glory, rich in public 
service, rich in the hearts of his countrymen, and wrapped in the proud 
achievement of a glorious life, he fell at his post and in the line of 
duty. 

The State, the Nation, and every country and nationality from 
Europe, the Orient, and the islands of the seas join in the honor we 
pay this day to one of the greatest among the sons of the Nation and 
who was our friend and neighbor. Would I could recount to you the 


splendid achievements of his life, but it would be to count the stars. 
May this statue ever point the way to the future young men of this 
county and State, inspiring them to give a public service commensurate 
with that of this illustrious and eminent son who has lifted the dome 
of Pike County's greatness still higher in the skies, 
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HON, CLARENCE CANNON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
FROM THE NINTH DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. CANNON. Mr, Chairman, we shall count it always a treasured 
privilege to have been here to-day to participate in this surpassing 
tribute to a great Missourian and a great American, 

Wherever Missourians have foregathered in this last half decade; 
whenever policies of government or questions of State have been 
discussed ; in party council or public forum, our thoughts have turned 
inevitably to that great figure which for more than a third of a cen ury 
wrought so mightily among us; which made this congressional district 
the most noted district in all the Union, the most influential district 
in the Federal Congress. 

So much has been so eloquently said of his service, his place, his 
power and personality, his statesmanship, his commanding greatness, 
and his eminent place in history as to preclude repetition or reiteration. 
And so I come merely to speak for those who knew and loved him best 
a personal word. To lay at the coor “” his memory a simple tribute 
of regard and affection. 

We loved and revered him not only for the great-souled man that he 
was, not only for the great things he accomplished, and the great serv- 
ice he rendered his country, but we loved him for his greatness of 
character; for his mental and moral courage and constancy; for his 
devotion to duty and to his people of the ninth district. 

More than once he could have been governor of his State. He might 
have been president of the great Missouri University. Twice he re- 
fused a seat in the United States Senate. And he declined, at Balti- 
more, when nomination and election were assured, the Vice Presidency 
of the United States, to remain with the people of the ninth district. 

And in all the 26 years that he served them, never once did anyone— 
bigh or low, rich or poor, humble or great, Democrat or Republican— 
ask anything of him which he could do that he did not do it for them. 
He did not ask to what party they belonged. He did not ask what 
ticket they voted. He did not ask whether they had been for him or 
against him; but whole-heartedly, with all his might, he did for them 
what he could. It is in behalf of these, his own people, that I come 
to-day to lay at the foot of this magnificent memorial from a proud and 
grateful Commonwealth a cbaplet of rue and rosemary—a fragrant 
flower of remembrance. 

Much might be said of the great achievements of his life, which 
dazzled the eyes of the world. Much might be said of the crisis of his 
political career at Baltimore; how for 28 ballots he led the field and 
for 9 ballots polled a clear majority of the members of the nationai 
convention, 

But I do not stress these great moments, glorious as they are. 
me, rather, speak of his true greatness. 

At a time in our national life, a period in American politics when 
public men were habitually assailed and maligned, when the name of 
almost every man in public life was smeared and besmirched with the 
slime of moral slander, when in every campaign insidious and insinu- 
ating gossip was bandied from lip to lip—not a word, in all his public 
career, not one whisper was ever uttered against the family life of 
Champ Clark. He was a true and devoted husband and father, as he 
was a true and devoted friend and neighbor—the ideal citizen, without 
stain and without reproach. And while the State and the Nation 
to-day stand at attention, with eyes fixed upon the mountain peaks 
of his attainments, it is of these homely characteristics, these lovable 
virtues, that the people of the ninth district are thinking this afternoon. 

But he belongs not alone to the ninth district. He belongs not alone 
to Missouri. He is in every sense of the word a son of the Nation. 

He is enshrined forever in the temple of America’s immortals. He 
has become a part of our national heritage. And this splendid effigy. 
wrought in deathless bronze, standing here through the centuries, 
shall be to each succeeding generation an ever-present reminder of a 
glorious past, an ever-impelling incentive to nobler national aspirations. 

Champ Clark, friend and philosopher, statesman and patriot, a 
a great Missourian, and a great American. 

Mr. Hosterrer. We are fortunate in having with us the man who 
dreamed the dreams that resulted in this beautiful statue, Frederick 
Cc. Hibbard, the sculptor. 


ADDRESS OF FREDERICK C, HIBBARD, THE SCULPTOR 


ADDRESS OF 


CONGRESS 


Let 


Mr. Hispparp. Senator Hostetter and friends, at least I hope I can 
call you friends. I want to say that it is needless for me to say that 
I am not an orator. I am supposed to be a sculptor. I am glad that 
I had an opportunity of appearing here before Senator Resp came. 
When Senator Hostetter wrote me and asked me to come down and 
say a few words he continued by saying that Senator Reep would be 
the principal speaker. I want to tell you a little story. Last summer 
at a dinner given in honor of Senator Reep. My wife is a Republican, 
has always been a Republican, but after hearing Senator Reep speak 
for an hour she turned to me an said: “ For the first time in my life 
I feel that I could vote for a Democrat.” 

I would like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation to 
the State of Missouri, and especially the commission, for giving me the 
opportunity to make this statue, 
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Mr. HlostetTer. I present 
the commission. 


Hion. Richard E. Ralph, a member of 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD EF, RALPH, MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Rapes. I am pleased to be here to-day to participate in these 
unveiling ceremonies as a member of the commission to erect a monu- 
ment to your famous fellow townsman, Mr, Clark, 

Mr. Clark was very kind to me upon occasions when I visited Wash- 


business there and 


gton on appealed to him for courtesies. They 
were extended with an open hand. And when I came here to partici- 
pate in the last rites accorded him, I had occasion to visit his home. 
\nd you know, as I realized that this man who had sat in the seats 
of the mighty, a man who had been connected with the events in 
American history for so many years, and had lost none of his sim- 


icity, that he was a commoner, a man of the people. I said to one 
my associates as I viewed the simplicity of his surroundings, the 
reminder of his beautiful life, that it was a pleasing commentary upon 
\merican life that a man would rise to such a high place and yet re- 
main in touch with the people of his home. It gave me renewed con- 


fidence in our institutions. In these days when we hear so much 
about being distracted from the laws of our fathers and on the road 
ruin and that our institutions may not long exist. It gave me 


enewed confidence that this Nation is safe, so long as we continue to 
nd to public places men of the stamp of Champ Clark. 
My friends, it has been a labor of love for all of us on this commis- 
on, I eame from another part of the State, but Champ Clark was 
man who belonged not alone to one part of the State but belonged 
to every section of the State, and he belonged to us of St. Louis 
County as well as to your county. The three members of this com- 
ission came to discharge these duties not just because they were duties 
iposed upon them by law, but because of the affection they feit for 
the man, and Senator Hostetter and Carroll Wisdom labored long and 
arnestly for the splendid accomplishment you have viewed to-day, and 
1 am glad io be here to-day and look upen that work which does honor 
to a man of Champ Clark’s type. This splendid audience is one of 
he evidences that the man we have met here to honor has a 
ong and happy place in your recollection and your love. 
Mr. Hosterrer. It is unnecessary to introduce the next speaker. I 
present the Hon. JAMES A. REED, 


pest 


ADDRESS OF HON, JAMES A. REED, A SENATOR IN CONGRESS FROM THE 


STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Reep, Citizens of Missouri, contrary to my usual custom I have 
reduced what I have to say to writing. This I have done because of the 
importance of this event and because I have hoped that what is said 
here to-day may live a little beyond this hour and this eventide. 

ror a quarter of a century I enjoyed the friendship of the man we 
ieet to-day te honor and what I have here set down is my concept of 
the leading characteristics of his life and I shall be glad to present them 

my humble tribute to the foremost statesman of Missouri and for 
many years the foremost statesman of this great Republic. 


Throned in wisdom, wearing the robes of honesty, worshiping at the 

rine of patriotism, and sacrificing upon the altars of liberty, this 
an became and remained the tribune of the masses, champion of 
denrocracy in the forum of the Nation. Modest in life, simple and 
unostentatious, uncajoled by flattery, and unmoved by power, he pur- 
sued the path of duty, guided by the light of his brilliant intelligence 
and guided by the mandates of his own conscience, He preferred de- 
in justice, rather than victory in dishonesty. 

Amidst these peaceful scenes he lived the simple life of a country 
ntleman, but in the national councils hig wisdom was appreciated 

d reverred and the flame of his eloquence lighted the fires of pa- 
triotism in the hearts of millions. A soldier upon the battle fields of 
liberty, his sword struck only in defense of human rights. His shield 
was the Constitution of the United States. His armor the justice of his 
cause, His weapon the spears of logic, the javelins of satire, the shaft 
f and the smiles of humor. His soul abhorred despots and 
revolted at the demagogue. His ruling passion the rights of men. Act 
ig ever doubtful because he was resolved in favor of common liberty. 
Ilis plan conceived no chains for freedo-a, it designed no fetters for the 
mind; it planned no dungeons for conscience, and his thirst for knowl- 
ge led him to explore all nations to study the philosophy of human 
airs, 


leat 


ridicule, 


1 
aff 

He understood our Government and knew that authority feeding upon 
ithority, gathering strength by strength, is likely at any time to over- 
leap the barriers of the Constitution and destroy the liberties of the 
people. Therefore he declared that the reins of power should be firmly 
eld in the hands of the common people. To effectuate this he resisted 
centralization, championed the rights of States, and insisted on the rights 
of local self-government. He regarded the principles of the bill of 
rights as the great standard of freedom and maintained that they 
could be maintained only by compelling public officials to frequently 
render account to the people. He consequently regarded the ballot as 
the most apparent privilege of the people and expression of their 
thoughts and their right of action. He was a participant in many 
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campaigns, and it was never suggested that his elections were tarnished 
or his title to office besmirched. 

When unspeakable perfidy snatched from his grasp the Presidency 
of the Nation, he remained unimpeded by disappointment. His loyalty 
to party and country continued steadfast as the pole star, and he stood 
without complaint. He continued his life’s labor for honest govern- 
ment, for the prevalence of the Constitution, and the perpetuity of lib- 
erty. The State he loved and which returns his love does not erect 
this effigy alone to do him honor, but chiefly Missouri sets his statue 
here that in the centuries to come the people gazing on this counter- 
part of what was once Champ Clark may recall the rugged virtues of 
Champ Clark and in time gain the sacrificial devotion to home and 
fatherland. To all the shadowy hosts who yet may come to pay a 
tribute at the shrine I lay this challenge down: His hand was strong, 
but never struck a cruel blow; his heart was stout, but never closed to 
charity’s appeal; his wrongs were great, but never swerved him from 
the path that duty marked. Through his long life he labored to pre- 
serve the rights our fathers gained. Upon the watch towers of liberty 
he stood, a sentinel faithful unto the end. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—-JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLU MBIA 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith,.for the information of the Congress, a 
communication from the judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia, together with a report covering the work 
of the juvenile court during the period from July 1, 1906, to 
June 30, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
1927. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
A eall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Tue Wuite Howse, March 2, 


Mr. Speaker, I renew my point 





{Roll No, 45] 

Aldrich Freeman Lee, Ga Smithwick 
Anthony French Lineberger Sosnowski 
Appleby Frothingham McClintic Spearing 
Bailey Funk McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul, Kans. 
Barkley Gallivan Madden Stedman 
Beedy Gambrill Magee, Pa. Stobbs 

sixler Garrett, Tex. Martin, La, Strong, Pa. 
Boies Gasque Mead Strother 
Brand, Ga. Gibson Merritt Sullivan 
Brand, Ohio Gifford Milligan Swartz 
Briggs Goldsborough Mills Swoope 
Browne Gorman Montague Taylor, N. J. 
Brumm Green, lowa Montgomery Taylor, Tenn. 
Burdick Greenwood Moore, Va. Thomas 
Butler Hadley Morin Tillman 
Carpenter Hall, N. Dak. Newton, Mo. Timberlake 
Carter, Calif. Hardy Parks Tincher 
Clague Houston Peavey Tinkham 
Cleary Iiudson Porter Tucker 
Connery Hull, Tenn. Pou Tydings 

Cox Iiull, William E Pratt Vinson, Ga. 
Dallinger Irwin Purnell Voigt 
Davenport Johnson, Il. Quayle Walters 
Davey Johnson, Ky. Ragon Weller 

Davis Kearns Ransley Wheeler 
Doyle Keller Rayburn Williams, Tex. 
Driver Kendall Reece Winge 

Ellis Kiefner Rowbottom Wolverton 
Fairchild Kincheloe Seott Wood 

Faust King Sears Woodrum 
Fenn Kurtz Seger Woodyard 
Fredericks Lampert Smith Yates 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and four Members have 


answered present; a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce the appoint- 
ment of Mr. ZIHLMAN as a member of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and Messrs. MacGregor, UNvER- 
HILL, and GILBERT as members of the temporary Committee on 
Accounts. 

THE SECRETARY 


ASSISTANTS TO OF LABOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, when the point 
of no quorum was made the House was under a misunder- 
standing with respect to the positions referred to in this bill, 
which can now be cured through additional information. 
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BOX. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentleman ; 
Alabama. [Mr. OLIvER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. JoHNSON] was discussing the pending | 
bill I interrupted to say to him that it was my recollection there 
had been submitted by the Department of Labor an estimate | 
for these two places and that I thought the estimate amounted 
to $7,500 for each position, I find I was in error. I went back | 
immediately after making the statement to refresh my recollec- | 
tion, and I am sure I had it confused with something else. I am | 
unable to find that any estimate of that kind was submitted, 
and I desire to withdraw the statement. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, two 
members of the Committee on Appropriations, men of the high- 
est standing, advised the gentleman from Texas that appropria- 
tions had been asked amounting to $7,500 for each one of these 
places. The gentleman from Texas and others prevented the 
passage of this bill heretofore by objection. Members of the 
Rules Committee know that the Rules Committee has hereto- | 
fore refused the request of the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Jounson] for a rule for this same or a similar bill for 
the very reason that it would provide two new $7,500 positions | 
in that department. The House will recall that the gentleman | 
from Texas stated to the gentleman from Washington when 
this debate started that if there were a provision inserted in 
the proposed legislation carrying the statement that it would 
not cost above $1,800 the gentleman would withdraw his opposi- 
tion. Il am now informed it is definitely settled that neither one 
of these men will be paid above $5,000; I therefore withdraw 
my opposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The present compensation is | 
$4,800, but I presume after some experience and more service 
they will get as high as $5,000. 

Mr. BOX. With that definite statement the gentleman from 
Texas makes good the statement with which he began and 
withdraws his opposition. [Applause]. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Washington to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 


Mr. 
from 


The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 


passed. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1130. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of Detroit, State of Michigan, two obsolete brass cannons ; 

H. R. 2229. An act for the relief of John Ferrell ; 

H. R. 2320. An act for the relief of Delmore A, Teller; 

H. R. 3069. An act for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; 

H. R. 3378. An act for the relief of Randolph Foster William- | 
son, deceased ; 

H. R. 3602. An act for the relief of Charles W. Shumate: 

H. R. 3791. An act to purchase a painting of the several ships 
of the United States Navy in 1891 and entitled “ Peace” ; 

H. R. 3858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign 
commerce service of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. 8. 5082. An act for the relief of David Barker : 

H. R. 5264. An act for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann; 

H. R. 6252. An act amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; | 

H. R. 7973. An act to provide American registry for the | 
Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent; 

H.R. 8852. An act for the relief of Thomas Maley; 

H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation, of Amsterdam, the Netherlands; 

H. R. 9787. An act to correct the military record of Samuel 
Wemmer ; 

H. k. 10111. An act for the relief of D. Murray Cummings; 

H. R. 10465. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across Mount Hope Bay, between 
the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island; 

H. R. 10510. An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, 
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without good and sufficient cause therefor. of farm produce 
received in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others and to require them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them; 

H. R. 10662. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a roadway and walk lending to and around the 
Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La. ; 
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H. R.11914. An act for the relief of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 

H. R. 12217. An act relating to the appointment of trustees 
and committees ; 

H. R. 12218, An act amending sections 1125 and 1127, chapter 
31, of the District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12532. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 12551. An act for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit Co, 
of Maryland; 

H. R. 12797. An act to authorize the sale of the Buckeye 
target range (Arizona) ; 

H. R. 12971. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Walling; 

H. R. 14567. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to allow credits to disbursing agents of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain 
cases ; 

H. R. 14881. An act to relinquish to its equitable owners the 


| title of the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro 


and of Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss. ; 
H. R. 14925. An act authorizing the sale of the new sub- 


| treasury building and site in San Francisco, Calif. ; 


H. R. 15131. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of cer- 
tain claims in favor of the United States; 

H. R. 15602. An act to amend the last paragraph of an act 
entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians 
to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States”; 

A. R. 15827. An act to amend section of an act entitled 
“An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine the 
location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in 
the United States, and to conduct laboratory tests”; 

H. R. 15906. An act to authorize the purchase of land for an 
addition to the United States Indian school farm near Phoenix, 
Ariz. ; 

H. R. 16183. An act granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston; 

H. R. 16212. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak. ; 

H. R. 16442. An act for the relief of Ira E. King; 

H. R. 16507. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16708. An act authorizing the President to appoint 
Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 

H. R. 16973. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 17248. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to authorize the President to 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as 
may be due them under agreement with the Alaskan Engineer- 
ing Commission or the Alaska Railroad; 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution amending the act of May 15, 
1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” ete. ; 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
the participation of the United States in the work of the eco- 
nomic conference to be held in Geneva, Switzerland; and 

H. J. Res. 330. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the Kighth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Lima, Peru. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to Senate bills 
of the following titles: 

S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michigan 
Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

8S. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length of 
cotton ; 

S. 4863. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes; 

8. 4964. An act transferring a portion of the lands of the mili- 
tary reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury ; 

S$. 5083. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
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| pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 


Louisville, Ky., and to repeal certain former bridge laws; 
S.5213. An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes Na- 
tional Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries ; 
8.5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the 
District of Columbia ; 
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S. 5402. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the effi- 
ciency of Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1926; 

S. 5435. An act to provide for the widening of C Street NE. 
in the District of Columbia,.and for other purposes; 

S. 5523. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of 
the Wind River Reservation,in Wyoming to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; 

S. 5727. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to accept an act of sale and a dedication of certain property in 
the city of New Orleans, La., from the board of commissioners 
of the port of New Orleans, and for other purposes ; 

S$. 1490. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York; , 

S. 2164. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a dam across the Poteau River; 

8.4880. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co. ; 

8.5852. An act to provide for one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Michigan; and 

S. 5479. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dis- 
pose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be used as 
souvenirs, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as indi- 
cated below: 

S. 5533. An act to regulate the height and exterior design and 
construction. of public and private buildings in the National 
Capital fronting on or located within 200 feet of a public build- 
ing or public park; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

S. 3725. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the collection and editing of official papers of the Territories 
of the United States now in the national archives,” approved 
March 3, 1925; to the Committee on Printing. 

S. 4383. An act for the relief of certain claimants for interest 
arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable transfers 
of the American Embassy at Constantinople between December 
23, 1915, and April 21, 1917; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.4998. An act to provide a water system for the Indians of 
the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

8.5200. An act to authorize a per capita payment from tribal 
funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians, of Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HOUSE BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENT REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, House bill, with Senate amend- 
ment, of the following title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10857. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Lansing; with a Senate amend- 
ment, to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also announced that the President did, on this day, 
approve and sign House bills of the following titles: 

H.R. 15641. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15822. An act authorizing the county of Escambia, Fla., 
and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of Florida, 
and/or the State of Alabama to acquire all the rights and 
privileges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co., by chap- 
ter 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction of a bridge 
across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., to Cummings Point, Fla. ; 

H. R. 16024. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County 
Bridge district, Dardanelle and Rassellville, Ark., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River, at 
or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark.,” approved 
March 8, 1925, and to extend the time for the construction of 
the bridge authorized thereby; 

H. R. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16105. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
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Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Kanawha River at 
or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., to a point opposite 
thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, W. Va.; 

H. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to recon- 
struct the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burnham 
Avenue in said county and State; 

H. R. 16649. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River, in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver County, Pa. ; 

H. R. 16778. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 

H. R. 16887. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
George A. Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River ; 

H. R. 16950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Department of Highways and Public Works of the State of 
Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 16954. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Missouri River between the 
States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R. 16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Savannah River; 

H. R. 17131. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. 
Gilbert Freeman, his successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the St..Lawrence River near 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; and 

H.R. 17181. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Rainy River, approximately midway between 
the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, 
State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province 
of Ontario, Canada. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 14930. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of Saint Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., 
to a point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio; 

H. R. 16282. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River ; 

H. R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Carrollton, Carroll County, Ky., and a point directly across the 
river in Switzerland County, Ind. ; 

H. R. 17128. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and permitting 
the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of Indiana 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge ; 

H. R. 17264. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, I1.; 

H. R. 15905. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
cancel a certain screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River; 

H. R. 16800. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16507. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes ; 
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H. R. 16973. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes ; and 

H. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to correct an error in Public, 
No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks I submit the following: 

The presidential veto has put an end to all prospects for farm 
relief legislation at this session of Congress. The momentum 
behind this legislation has been gradually growing for the past 
four years, and with each new economic depression more senti- 
ment is created for the passage of this legislation. Various 
phases of the question are involved in both the economic and 
political life of the morrow, and it is my intention to discuss 
several of these questions in the time allotted me. 


THE POLITICAL EFFECT 


In both the presidential interviews and on the floor of the 
House the opponents of this legislation have been persistent in 
emphasizing its political effect. They have gone so far as to 
say that it is the purpose of the proponents of this legislation 
to pass it with the hope that its defeat will inure to the benefit 
of some other candidate for President. This comment has been 
made entirely by the opponents of the legislation, and as one 
of the advocates of the legislation I have never heard discussed 
the political prospects of any particular candidate by any group 
of men interested in the passage of this legislation. Their 
hearts are set on the passage of this legislation, with the hope 
that it will bring them equality of opportunity in the mor- 
row, regardless of whose political future it either makes or 
breaks. Nearly all of the newspaper comment from the White 
House has had reference to the political effect of this veto 
rather than on the economic welfare of the great farming 
population of this country. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


With reference to presidential candidates I only desire to 
make this observation: That when any one man assumes con- 
trol of this country and selects his Cabinet he is bound to be 
influenced by the particular section of the country from which 
he comes and by the particular influences with which he has 
been surrounded during his business life. If one man is per- 
mitted to continue in office for a longer period than has hereto- 
fore been fixed by precedent—to wit, eight years—then his group 
of friends and the particular interests that appeal to him have 
a distinct advantage by reason of the influences favorable to 


such interests. This is the principal reason why it is being 
advocated everywhere that no man should be permitted to 
exceed the term of eight years as President of the United 
States. In my judgment this will become one of the primary 
influences in the 1928 presidential campaign. 
PARTY PLEDGES 

It is interesting to note that in the platform of 1924 both the 
Republican and Democratic platforms included a provision for 
farm relief, and the Republican Party pledged itself “to the 
development and enactment of measures which will place the 
agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industry to insure its prosperity and success.” Presi- 
dent Coolidge also said that he believed that legislation was 
necessary in order to supplement cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations and permit them to control the surplus and that it was 
his hope that Congress would agree upon some legislation reme- 
dial of the condition. Congress by a majority vote in both the 
House and the Senate agreed upon such legislgtion, and the 
President has placed his veto thereon. For this reason this 
involving question will be uppermost in the minds of a great 
majority of the people in the 1928 campaign. 

SECTIONALISM 


It is interesting to note the claim of sectionalism in this legis- 
lation. The only States voting solidly against this legislation 
are found east of a line drawn north and south through the 
east central part of New York. In all other sections of the 
United States there is shown either a unanimous vote for farm- 
relief legislation or a divided opinion with reference thereto. 

TARIFF REVISION 


The farm population is also becoming converted to the fact 
that the protected interests of the country can not carry along 
on the present high plane with the existing buying power of 
the farm population of the country. They read with interest 
the veto of the farm relief bill and at the same time and in 
the same week note the advance in tariff on pig iron to the 
maximum amount allowed under the law under the adjustable 
tariff provision now in existence. They recall that the greatest 
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producer of pig iron in the United States is the United States 
Steel Corporation; that in the closing of the last year they 
declared an additional dividend of approximately $200,000,000 : 
they see that business stabilized by an additional protective 
duty under the above conditions. It will therefore be the 
problem of the farmer to study the tariff schedules, and every- 
where he sees that exorbitant prices are being charged or 
that excessive profits are being made, he will join hands with 
those who are asking for tariff revision downward on such 
commodities in order to secure the equality to which he believes 
he is entitled. 
TRANSPORTATION 


The farmer is also studying the transportation question and 
realizes that by legislative enactment we have placed the 
standard rate of 5% per cent as a basis upon which tariffs can be 
formulated. He knows that he is not making such rate on his 
investment; he believes that transportation is essential to the 
economic life of the country, but he can not see that it is 
any more essential than the food that sustains the human sys- 
tem, and may conclude that it is for his interest to strike out 
5% per cent from section 14A and insert in lieu thereof 1% 
per cent because he is not making that amount on his net in- 
vestment to-day. 

BANKING 


It is noted that while the farm bill is being vetoed that the 
branch banking bill is being signed. This gives the Federal 
reserve system a perpetual existence in the law. The whole 
tendency of to-day is to centralize banking authority. As bank- 
ing authority is centralized the outlying community is placed 
under a handicap and the financing of the farmer’s operations 
are placed in the hands of the centralized banker. In fact, the 
whole tendency of the time is to centralize financial power 
under the Federal reserve system; to centralize the transporta- 
tion in a limited number of railroads; to centralize our com- 
mercial business into chain stores of every kind, and yet when 
the farmer desires to centralize his interest they contend that 
he will destroy his individuality and lose his initiative. The 
farmer has reached the conclusion that under the present cen- 
tralized control of practically every interest with whom he com- 
petes and with whom he deals he is unable to exist economically 
unless he, too, is given such centralized authority. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 


Whatever real or imaginary virtues the President may have 
displayed, in the opinion of the enemies of farm relief, in vetoing 
the surplus control bill, he did not display the virtues of 
straightforward candor and consistency. 

After resting his veto in large measure on his unsupported 
and unfounded assertions that the legislation was price fixing 
and put the Government in business, he concluded his message 
by reiterating his approval of other pending measures, meaning 
the Curtis-Crisp bill, which received his support before it was 
defeated in both branches of Congress. That bill is avowedly 
and definitely a price-fixing measure and unquestionably puts 
the Government in the business of buying and selling farm 
products. It offers Government funds to cooperatives and 
special corporations of nominal capital to buy, store, and export 
the surplus, actually naming the formula to be used in arriving 
at prices at which commodities will be bought and sold, viz, 
cost of efficient production for buying and profit to efficient pro- 
ducer for selling. 

Thus to defeat farm relief and serve his selfish industrial 
friends the President storms against the McNary-Haugen bill 
which does not fix prices or put the Government in business and 
a few pages further along in the same message indorses legis- 
lation which puts the Government in business and furnishes 
Government money to fix prices. Such inconsistency is possible 
only in one laboring under stress of strong pressure and great 
anger and proves that the President used price-fixing and 
Government-in-business in his veto message as epithets and ex- 
cuses rather than arguments based on conviction. 

Nowhere in his long message does the President display such 
dense ignorance of the spirit and understanding of farmers as 
when he seeks to set up a conflict between their interests as 
producers and consumers. .Of course, the farmer is both pro- 
ducer and consumer of farm products. The grain farmer buys 
cotton products, the cotton farmer buys grain products, the 
dairy farmer buys from both and sells to both, and so on 
through the complex operations of the practice of division of 
labor which characterizes our modern economic system. 

The President would have been ashamed to veto the bank 
bill on the ground that the prosperity of bankers which it 
fostered would have been a discrimination against merchants, 
manufacturers, and other business men, or that justice to 
national bankers would be injustice to State bankers. Yet he 
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assumes in his veto message that the American farmer is fool 
enough to believe that justice to grain farmers can be injustice 
to fruit farmers, that justice to western farmers can be injus- 
tice to southern or eastern farmers. Bankers in the North do 
not seek to prosper by tearing down the banking business in 
the East and South; automobile manufacturers do not try to 
build up their business by bringing on a depression in the iron 
and steel business. The whole world recognizes the interre- 
lationship and interdependence of all legitimate business; the 
seller wants his customer to prosper, and the customer knows 
that unless the seller prospers his products will go up in price 
or down in quality. All the world recognizes these helpful 
relationships, but the President seems to think that the Ameri- 
can farmer can be made to believe that his own prosperity 
depends upon denying prosperity to his neighbor farmer down 
the road. 


NO DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN CLASSES OF FARMERS 


The President complains in his veto message that the McNary- 
Haugen bill discriminates between classes of farmers and would 
benefit the producers of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
swine at the expense of others. 

Here again, instead of examining the bill he appears to have 
accepted without question what prejudiced persons told him 
about it. 

The bill offered aid to every class of farmers in the United 
States who wanted or needed its benefits. Let the bill itself 
speak on that point. Section 12 made the sum of $225,000,000 
available as loans to farmers’ cooperatives to manage the sur- 
plus of any agricultural product produced in the country 
whether named in the bill as a basic commodity or not. That 
is precisely the kind of aid the President approved when he let 
it be known in his veto message and otherwise that he indorsed 
the Fess-Tincher bill of last session and the Curtis-Crisp bill of 
this session. 

This same section of the McNary-Haugen bill made $25,000,- 
000 available to producers of any and all agricultural products, 
(1) for acquiring warehouses, processing plants, and other facili- 
ties; (2) for capital stock of credit corporations for extending 
production credit, and (3) for expense of terminal market fed- 
eration of producers’ cooperatives. These benefits were made 
available to producers of beef, cattle, sheep, dairy products, 
poultry products, potatoes, hay, fruit, vegetables, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and flax, which the President mentions as excluded from 
benefits under the bill. 

All these broad benefits were extended to producers of all 
these commodities without discrimination. The special aid pro- 
vided for producers of the five commodities named in the bill 
consisted only of providing the means by which these groups of 
farmers might themselves provide additional funds for handling 
their own surpluses. 

Furthermore, the bill provided that the producers of all farm 
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the Federal farm board which should administer the law. It is 
inconceivable that the producers of all farm products would 
nominate a board which would administer the plan in ways that 
would favor a few at the expense of the many even if the bill 
gave such power, which it did not. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 

The announcements and press statements that have come 
from the White House since the veto reveal the President's 
mind on farm-relief legislation. These statements, columns of 
them, deal with the political effects of the veto. They contain 
no reference to its effect upon the welfare and prosperity of 
farmers, but much about its effect upon his vote. The conflict 
between the industrial East and the agricultural West is recog- 
nized in the White House news, but it is expressed in terms of 
votes and convention delegates rather than in terms of the buy- 
ing power of the farmer’s dollar and the industrialist’s dollar. 

The President is reported to have inereased his political hold 
on the Bast and to be confident that he can hold the Republican 
farmers of the West in line by telling them that diversification 
and more credit is what they need. 

The desire of agricultural regions for this legislation is rec- 
ognized, but it is evident from current public utterances com- 
ing from within and near the White House that “ practical” 
politicians do not believe farmers will vote the way they peti- 
tion Congress. 

Administration spokesmen and newspapers have been more 
concerned with the President's political fortunes than with the 
farmers’ economic welfare. 

All of which goes to show that the veto was inspired not by 
a statesman’s conception of principles of economics and govern- 
ment but by a politician’s calculations of political advantage. 
And be it remembered that the misuse of political power is 
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responsible for many of the unjust burdens of farmers, and that 
it is through the misuse of political power that selfish industrial 
interests are now seeking to further industrialize the Nation at 
the expense of agriculture. 


SURPLUS CONTROL IS NOT PRICE FIXING 


The President declares that the surplus control bill is a price- 
fixing measure, but does not quote any provision of the bill to 
support these statements for the very good reason that there is 
no such provision in the bill. 

The bill aims to influence farm prices, just as the tariff law 
aims to influence prices of certain imports, as the farm loan law 
and the Federal reserve law aim to influence the price of credit. 
It does not aim to fix prices, and no such power is given to the 
Federal farm board. 

If the President had read the bill with understanding, he 
would know that by its express terms the board is authorized 
to deal only with the surplus, leaving the regular supply to be 
handled by regular agencies of trade in a regular way. When 
the surplus shall have been removed from the market by stor- 
age or export the price of the regular supply will be determined 
in the usual way by the laws of trade in a market in which 
supply and demand are evenly balanced. With the interplay 
of these forces and the prices that will result, the board is 
given by the bill no authority to interfere. For illustration, 
when the board shall have caused to be removed from the do- 
mestic market the surplus of wheat above domestic require- 
ments by storage or export, the buyers and sellers of wheat 
will determine domestic prices by usual methods of trading in 
a market in which there will be neither surplus nor scarcity. 

The bill not only does not fix prices but it does not even try 
to avoid the full effect of total supply upon prices. Every 
unit of production will be sold at some time and will inevitably 
have its effect upon price. That portion of the surplus which 
may be stored will ultimately come on the market; that por- 
tion which is exported will be sold and will have its weight 
on the foreign market, and only an effective tariff can prevent 
the full effect of foreign prices on domestic markets. Time and 
place are two legitimate and movable factors of the law of 
supply and demand. There is nothing in natural law or ethies 
which requires all or any definite part of total supply of a com- 
modity to be offered on the market at any given time or place. 
The whole aim and purpose of this legislation is to balance 
supply and demand evenly by storage or export of variable 
surpluses, and in this way stabilize prices on a basis of supply 
and demand over a period of years instead of on a basis of one 
year, and to add to this the advantage of the tariff on certain 
commodities. 

JUSTIFICATION LEGISLATION 

Justification for surplus control legislation rests upon the 
universally accepted rule governing the propriety of govern- 
mental action, namely— 


FOR SURPLUS CONTROL 


that when the public welfare requires something to be done which can 
not be done by individual or group effort 
the ald of Government. 


it may be done by or with 


The production and distribution of all commodities which 
move in general commerce, except raw products of the farm, 
are carried on by relatively small groups acting through cor- 
porate forms. This makes possible an effective degree of regu- 
lation of supply to demand through control of production and 
flow to market. 

Farm products, on the other hand, are produced and sold 
individually by many millions of farmers, and this fact denies 
to agriculture that degree of control of volume and movement 
which characterizes the production and distribution of indus- 
trial products. That is the price we pay for the maintenance 
of the independent farm home. 

In one of its aspects surplus control legislation is an effort to 
combine the social and other advantages of individual agricul- 
tural production with the efficiency of distribution and move- 
ment to market which characterizes industry with its group 
control of production and distribution. That is the ethical basis 
upon which this legislation rests, and explains what may appear 
to be its new and novel features. While its underlying prin- 
ciples are old and familiar, the detail of application must in 
the nature of things be new. 

Farmers have tried for a generation to secure through co- 
operation the ends aimed at in this legislation and have failed. 
Their cooperatives have accomplished much good and the need 
for them will always exist. In fact, this proposed legislation 
ean not be made fully effective without them. 

The very nature of agriculture requires multitudes of widely 
seattered producers; unity of action among all of them is 
impossible for the simple reason that human nature is what 
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it is. It is the same reason which underlies the rule of 
majority control in all phases of popular government. Ma- 
jority rule is possible only through the exercise of the power 
of government. 

This legislation proposes nothing that could not be done by 
cooperative action if all producers of a commodity would unite 
in a cogperative. The opponents of this legislation, including 
President Coolidge, concede that surplus control would be 
right and proper if exercised by cooperatives. How can it 
be wrong in principle when exercised by a majority of pro- 
ducers with the’ aid of a legislative device? The surplus control 
bill makes it possible for a majority of producers to do what 
they could and would do if they could have 100 per cent of 
producers in their cooperatives. 

In a word, this legislation aims to give to agricultural pro- 
ducers by a legislative’ device the aid necessary to overcome 
the handicap of individual production and sale which industry 
escaped through the government-created device of the corpora- 
tion. 

I include herewith a response to my request for an analysis 
of the veto message for the information of the House: 


1133 INVESTMENT BUILDING, 
Washington, March 1, 1927. 
Hon. L. J. Dicxrnson, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DicKINSOoN: Complying with your request for an analysis 
of the message vetoing the McNary-Haugen bill, I am submitting herein 
such an analysis and a reply to the major objections raised by President 
Coolidge. This analysis has been prepared by the staff of the executive 
comnrittee of 22 of the North Central States agricultural conference. 
You are at liberty to use it in any way you see fit. 

Very truly yours, 
Groren N. Park, 
Chairman Executive Committee of Twenty-two. 





Spercnu or L. J. DicKINsoN OF IOWA IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Marcu 1, 1927 
THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL VETO MESSAGE: AN ANALYSIS AND A REPLY, BY 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 22 NORTH CENTRAL STATES AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE, MARCH 1, 1927 
The “ 14 points” of veto message 
INTRODUCTION 


I, That the measure deals with few, not all, farm commodities, and in 
operation would discriminate against some farmers in favor of others; 
would check crop diversification and promote one-crop farming. 

II. That it would not benefit the farmers, because increased produc- 
tion and decreased consumption would follow better prices. 

III. It involves both price fixing and buying and selling of farm 
commodities by Government. 

IV. That it guarantees profits to packers, m*‘lers, and cotton spin- 
ners at the expense of farmers; would destroy all processors who failed 
to secure contracts with the board; and discriminates against processors 
by collecting an equalization fee on imported units of the raw com- 
modity but not on imported products of that commodity. 

V. That the equalization fee is impossible of exact predetermination ; 
would not be collected on units of a commodity that do not move in 
commerce ; its collection would prove an impossible task; and the return 
of any excess collected to the producer is not provided for except in 
the case of cotton. 

VI. That it “ means an enormous building up of Government bureau- 
cracy.” 

VII. That the method of nominating the board is not only unconsti- 
tutional, but when taken in connection with the broad delegation of 
powers to the board constitutes a dangerous precedent in government. 

VIII. That it might obligate the Government beyond the $250,000,000 
revolving fund. 

IX. That it would not aid cooperative marketing, but would remove 
the reasons why farmers now join cooperative associations. 

X. That the provision for expression of producers’ sentiment through 
State conventions is unworkable. 

XI. That “we are already overproducing,” and that the measure 
would result in disastrous dumping of farm products abroad, giving an 
advantage to our foreign farm competitors, but at the same time lead- 
ing to reprisals on the part of foreign nations, ’ 

XII. That the insurance provision is “ destructive of all orderly proc- 
esses of trade” and is unfair to nonmembers of the cooperatives. 

XIII. That it would disrupt existing channels of trade, 

XIV. That many farmers have not asked for it. 

The veto message of President Coolidge covering 29 printed pages 
with about 14,000 words can be answered best by the general statement 
that the objections raised are, in the main, imaginary ones that could 
only become actual if the administrative board should deliberately do 
the wrong thing at every turn. Such argument could be used to dis- 
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credit any legislation that vests discretionary power in an administra- 
tive body. 

The President holds the bill to be unconstitutional, but his other ob- 
jections are so numerous that the question of constitutionality can be 
waived in considering his message. He makes it clear that he would 
not have approved the bill even if its validity under the Constitution 
were beyond question. In passing, however, it may be observed that 
the President is no better constitutional authority than many Members 
of the Senate and House who supported the measure, It is the function 
of the court to decide this point, although the veto prevents a test at 
this time. 

It is dificult to understand how such an advocate of the high pro- 
tective tariff as the President can employ some of the arguments that 
appear in the message. He says: 

“The bill singles out a few products chiefly sectional and proposes 
to raise the prices of those regardless of the fact that thousands of 
others * * * would be directly penalized.” 

Again: 

“The so-called equalization fee is not a tax for purposes of revenue 
in the accepted sense. It is a tax for the special benefit of particular 
groups. * * * Its real effect is an employment of the coercive 
powers of government to the end that certain special groups * * * 
may profit temporarily at the expense of * * * the community at 
large.” 

Again: 

“The bill would impose the burden of its support to a large degree 
upon those who would not benefit by it.” 

Again: 

“It runs counter to the well-considered principle that a healthy 
economic condition is best maintained through a free play of compe- 
tition.” 

Surely the President recognizes that every word above quoted is 
fully as strong an argument against the protective tariff as against the 
MeNary-Haugen Dill. 

The surprising thing about the message is that it offers no reasons 
against the bill that were not used by partisan and embittered oppo- 
nents on the floor of Senate or House and answered to the satisfaction 
of a majority of both parties in each body. In fact, most of the mes- 
sage is substantially identical with parts of speeches against the bill 
made during its passage through Congress. Like the speeches it so 
much resembles, the message protests too much to be regarded finally 
as an unbiased report on an act of major importance. The objections 
given are so many that the reader is left wondering if, after all, the 
real reason for the veto was expressed. 

The veto message is part of the program that is industrializing 
America at the expense of agriculture. Repeatedly it pictures evil 
effects following better prices for the Nation's cash crops. It expresses 
the viewpoint of laissez faire for agriculture while sanctioning protec- 
tion for industry, After reading the message with its almost infinite 
faultfinding over details, the thought occurs that the fundamental, un- 
expressed objection may be that voiced by Andrew Mellon a year ago 
when he asked for the rejection of the surplus control bill on the ground 
that it would tend to raise the cost of food and raw material to industry 
in the United States. 

The message is evidently a compilation from several sources assembled 
without any regular order; consequently an orderly consideration of its 
salient points is impossible without rearrangement and condensation of 
the reasons given for the veto. This is attempted in the following “ 14 
points’ of the veto message: 

I 


“That the measure deals with few, not all, farm commodities and in 
operation would discriminate against some farmers in favor of others; 
would check crop diversification and promote one-crop farming.” 

One is tempted to point out that the tariff, the immigration exclusion 
act, railroad labor legislation, and many other laws benefit a few, not 
all, classes of citizens and industries. Almost on the very day of his 
farm bill veto the President, under the so-called “ flexible” provision 
of the tariff law, raised the duty on pig iron by 50 per cent—an act 
certainly for the special protection of one group at the expense of others 
in this country. It is significant that the President at this session of 
Congress signed the Lenroot-Taber milk bill, of extremely doubtful 
soundness, which would use sanitary regulations to supplement tariffs 
to protect New England and New York dairymen, although the result 
probably is to raise the cost of dairy products to consumers, including 
farmers, in those districts, 

The President asks why beef, sheep, dairy products, poultry products, 
potatoes, fruit, vegetables, flax, and other important agricultural prod- 
ucts are not included. This is a direct question and can be directly 
answered. Beef cattle were not included because no effort was made 
by producers of beef to come under the law, just as many commodities 
are on the free list because its producers have not sought tariff protec- 
tion. As a Nation we are deficient in wool production, and the tariff 
therefore is of practical help to the wool man. We have no surplus of 


wool The same holds true of flax, poultry products, and butter. 
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Wheat is an important cash crop over most of the United States. 
Cotton, tobacco, swine, and corn are the most important cash crops in 
great areas. These are normally surplus crops. Their stabilization and 
protection would have a steadying, helpful influence in the entire agri- 
cultural structure, particularly in substitute crops of livestock, rye, 
oats, and barley. If the President’s advice is good, and if we should 
turn from production of the staple crops to get away from low prices, 
what will happen to the dafry producers and other farmers now rela- 
tively well off when wholesale shifts bring increased production in 
competition with them? 

It costs money to change from one type of farming to another. The 
farmer who is pressed to meet his fixed charges when cash crop prices 
are low is more likely to plant more land in cash crop if he stays on 
the farm than he is to buy a herd of dairy cattle to go into competition 
with the dairyman. The bill does not put a premium on one-crop farm- 
ing, but it seeks to reach and help certain basic crops that are in need 
of aid and that lend themselves to assistance through surplus’ control, 
This obviously is not the case with perishables like fruit and vegetables, 
which is the very good answer to the President’s query as to why they 
were not included. 

There are provisions in the bill (sec. 12) asked for by dairymen 
and fruit growers which offer to them the assistance they represented 
was adapted to their needs. 

The bill offered aid to every class of farmers in the United States 
who wanted or needed its benefits. Let the bill itself speak on this 
point. The sum of $225,000,000 is made available as loans to farmers’ 
cooperatives to manage the surplus of any agricultural product pro- 
duced in the country, whether named in the bill as a basic commodity 
or not. This same section of the McNary-Haugen bill made $25,000,000 
available to producers of any and all agricultural products (1) for 
acquiring warehouses, processing plants, and other facilities; (2) for 
capital stock of credit corporations for extending production credit; 
(3) for expense of terminal market federation of producers’ coopera- 
tives. These benefits were made available to producers of beef cattle, 
sheep, dairy products, poultry products, potatoes, hay, fruit, vegetables, 
oats, rye, barley, and flax, which the President mentions as excluded 
from benefits under the bill. 

Finally on this point, if presidential approval to a farm law is 
withheld until one reaches him that benefits all farmers and all com- 
modities in identical degree, then no farm bill will ever be signed. 
And if the President is opposed to better prices for wheat and corn 
and cotton unless some magical method can be devised where better 
prices can be secured without some one paying them, then the farmers 
had better become reconciled to low prices, if the President can keep 
them low, 
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“That it would not benefit the farmers, because increased production 
and decreased consumption would follow better prices.” 

This is, of course, an entirely hopeless view. The President says 
increased prices are bad for the farmer and would tend to ruin him 
through increased production and decreased consumption.’ This objec- 
tion may be raised with equal justice against any increase in price 
to farmers, no matter what causes it, but it it strange to hear it 
urged in the present crisis, which is due to low prices. The same 
objection would lie against any farm legislation effective to aid agri- 
culture, It would be even more valid against legislation to use Treas- 
ury funds without an equalization fee, since in such a bill the pro- 
duction and the responsibility of caring for crop surpluses are divided. 
The message somewhat uncertainly indicates that some kind of farm 
legislation might have presidential approval, but the President serves 
notice in this objection that he is opposed to any bill the effect of 
which would be to raise prices for the farmers. 

The message errs in stating that authors of the measure “ proposed 
originally to offset this tendency (to increase production) by means 
of the equalization fee,” but that “in the present bill the equalization 
fee is to be paid by only part of the producers.” The original intent, 
and the intent in the bill Congress passed, is to collect the fee on 
each unit of a commodity that moves in regular channels of commerce. 
The exemptions from the fee are of small interfarmer transactions 
and are no broader in the 1927 measure than in former bills. In each 
case the fee places on the industry benefited the responsibility of 
caring for crop surpluses, which is the only sound principle of surplus 
control, 

The message says: “ Experience shows that the high prices in any 
given year mean greater acreage the next year.” With due deference to 
the President, this is not supported by the facts. For example: 

The price of corn on the farm dropped 10.6 cents a bushel, or 20 
per cent, from December, 1909, to December, 1910, yet the area planted 
to corn in 1911, the spring following, increased 7,500,000 acres. In 
the fall of 1913 corn on the farm averaged 69.1 cents a bushel, the 
highest December price of the five years 1909-1913, and an increase 
of 20 cents over the preceding December price; but the acreage 
instead of increasing fell off 2,400,000 acres. The highest corn acreage 
in history was reached in 1917 with 116,730,000 acres, Corn sold for 
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the highest average farm price known to that time, $1.27 per bushel, 
but the next spring’s acreage showed the greatest decline in the history 
of corn in this country—12,263,000 acres. That year (1918) the 
average farm price was $1.365 per bushel, the highest of all time, but 
again there was a spectacular drop in acreage, this time 7,297,000 
acres, to a total acreage in 1919 below that of 1909, when the price 
of corn was only about one-third as great. 

The next year (1920) the price dropped to about one-half—from 
$1.365 to $0.67 a bushel. The acreage again disproved Mr. Coolidge’s 
theory by increasing over 2,000,000 acres in 1921. By 1924 the 
price (98.2) had more than doubled the 1921 price (42.3 cents), but 
the acreage in 1925 showed a decrease of 2,000,000 acres below 1921. 

Similarly with wheat, during the four years 1866-1869 the wheat 
price dropped steadily, until in 1869 it was almost exactly one-half the 
price in 1866 ($1.52 7/10 per bushel in 1866; $0.76 5/10 per bushel in 
1869). Yet the wheat acreage increased from 15,424,000 acres in 1866 
to 18,993,000 acres in 1869. During the decade 1880-1889 the December 
1 farm price of wheat averaged 83.4 cents per bushel, and the acreage 
during the last year of the decade (1889) was 33,580,000 acres. 
During the following decade, 1890-1899, the December 1 farm price of 
wheat averaged 65.1 cents per bushel, or 22 per cent lower. Following 
Mr. Coolidge’s reasoning, one would expect to see the acreage of wheat 
fall off correspondingly, but the reverse was true. The wheat acreage 
during the last year of the decade (1899) was 52,589,000, an increase 
of 57 per cent over the acreage 10 years before. Carrying the com- 
parison out through the following decade (1900-1909) it is interesting 
to note that the December 1 farm price of wheat averaged 76.7 cents 
per bushel, an increase of 18 per cent above the average price of the 
preceding decade, but the acreage, instead of showing corresponding 
increase, decreased to 44,262,000 in the last year of the decade (1909), 
a drop of 15 per cent. 

It is possible to get more accurate comparisons after 1909, owing to 
the fact that a weighted average farm price for wheat is available 
commencing with that year to replace the December 1 price. During the 
five years 1910 to 1914 the average weighted price of wheat dropped 
from $1.01 in the season of 1909-10 to $0.793 in the season of 1913-— 
14, a decline of 21.4 cents per bushel. But the acreage went the 
other way, and increased from 45,681,000 in 1909 to 53,541,000 acres 
in 1913, an increase of 8,860,000 acres. 

It is true that the acreage of wheat increased during the war while 
prices were high, but no one has forgotten that the highest possible 
pressure was applied by every Government officer, from the President 
down to the humblest school-teacher, to increase the acreage planted 
to wheat. 

Trends in cotton to which the President refers as an increase in the 
cotton acreage of 17,000,000 acres in the last five years, “under the 
stimulus of high prices,” merit more careful study than the message 
accords them. The facts disclose that this addition of 17,000,000 acres 
to the area planted in cotton was drawn from other cash crops, notably 
corn, cattle, and swine. The increased cotton acreage, therefore, was 
due to low prices of competing crops fully as much as to high cotton 
prices. If cattle and corn prices had been stable and fair, and if the 
plan proposed in this bill had been in operation to equalize the supply 
of cotton to demand over a period of years, the acreage would not have 
shifted to cotton. 

The message argues, on the one hand, that we have overproduction 
of agricultural staples in the United States and, on the other, that 
production can be curbed only by decreased prices. Congress passed the 
bill in the belief that the farmers, given effective machinery to stabi- 
lize and protect their markets, would consolidate its advantage and not 
throw it away through recklessly increased production. The bill sets 
up comprehensive machinery to assist in adjustment of production to 
the best advantage. 

The board, the land-bank district conventions, the commodity advis- 
ory councils, and cooperative associations are knit together in an organi- 
zation to work to bring about the adjustment of production to secure 
maximum advantage to the producers. If farmers can benefit 
from better prices, they can under this act. 

There is evidence to justify this faith. Labor has not thrown away 
its wage advantages under the stimulus of good pay for short hours, 
with attractive rates for overtime. The Corn Belt for two years has 
exercised restraint upon numbers of hogs produced notwithstanding 
increased and fairly satisfactory prices since the close of 1924. The 
number of hogs on farms on January 1, 1927, was 52,536,000 com- 
pared with 52,055,000 a year before. 

The assumption that increased prices of staple farm commodities 
mean decreased consumption is not conclusive. The price of wheat 
since the war has been considerably below pre-war exchange value, yet 
the per capita consumption of wheat has fallen off 25 per cent from 
the rate of 20 years ago. The falling off of pork consumption to which 
the message alludes is due to lack of pressure of supply rather than to 
high price. There has been no radical change in retail pork prices. 
Of course, it is impossible to raise pork prices out of line with other 
meats and keep them there and this fact, instead of being an argument 
against the bill, is one of the elements relied on to make it work, since 
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(a) the point at which consumers will turn to substitutes is the eco- 
nomic barrier to unreasonably high prices, and (b) this tendency to 
substitute would extend the benefits of operations in one commodity 
to the growers of competitive substitutes in this country. 

The wheat farmer gets 15 to 18 per cent of the retail price of a 
loaf of bread, and therefore the price of bread does not fluctuate with 
the price of wheat. The cotton farmer gets but 15 to 20 per cent of 
the retail price of cotton cloth, and a much smaller share of the retail 
price of articles made from the cloth. A fair price to the farmers 
would not affect the retail prices enough to influence volume of con- 
sumption at all, while the increased purchasing power of farmers would 
be a new and stimulating influence in national prosperity. 

III 

“That it involves both price fixing and buying and selling of farm 
commodities by Government.” 

There are no price-fixing’standards or provisions in the bill. Pur- 
chases and sales made under contract with the board would involve 
only the excess supplies—the surplus—leaving the remainder, the 
great bulk of the crop, to be bought and sold at any price, buyer and 
seller could agree upon. Even for the surplus that might be handled 
under contract with the board, the bill fixes no price, nor need the 
board fix any price in its contracts. “Purchases under contract could 
be made fairly gt prevailing market prices. The influence on price 
is not secured by purchasing at an artificially fixed figure, but by 
withholding, removing, and disposing of surpluses. With the surplus 
removed, prices would rise until checked by danger of imports, or by 
economic factors such as substitution of other meats in case of opera- 
tion with livestock. 

The aim of the bill is to regulate the movement of these staple 
commodities in commerce—not to fix prices. It would influence prices, 
to be sure, but so do the tariff and many other laws. 

It is charged that the bill involves Government buying and selling 
of farm commodities. Under its provisions the Government board can 
not buy or sell a pound. It can not, as a board, own any farm com- 
modities. Purchases and sale would be made by private agencies, on 
their own account, but their operations would be made possible and 
guided by the board to the extent necessary to secure an orderly 
movement of the commodity dealt with. 

Iv 

“That it guarantees profits to packers, millers, and cotton spinners 
at the expense of farmers; would destroy all processors who failed to 
secure contracts with the board, and discriminates against processors 
by collecting an equalization fee on imported units of the raw com- 
modity, but not on imported products of that commodity.” 

The report of the Senate committee answered the first point con- 
vincingly when it said: 

“The committee feels that power to contract with processors may 
be necessary in order to insure, for example, that as much of the 
exports of wheat as possible may be sent abroad in the form of flour, 
thus encouraging the employment of mill capacity and mill labor in 
the United States and retaining the feed by-products within this coun- 
try. Again, in order to maintain a stable hog market in this country, 
it may be necessary to enter into contracts with packers covering such 
export operations as result in the sale of lard abroad. 

“Nothing in the bill gives any justification for the charge that the 
bill, because of this provision, insures that the business of a packer 
or a miller shall be conducted at a profit. On the contrary, the measure 
specifically provides (subdivision (e) of section 6) that the profits 
resulting from any such agreements between the board and the associa- 
tion, corporation, or person handling the surplus shall accrue to the 
stabilization fund for that commodity. The board is given the au- 
thority to enter into such contracts as are necessary to secure the 
handling of the surplus in the interests of the producers. There is no 
reason to assume that it would not negotiate terms as favorable to pro- 
ducers aS possible.” 

If this provision of the McNary-Haugen bill is objectionable, it may 
be observed that the Curtis-Crisp bill, which the message indorses by 
implication, permits corporations to use Government money to make 
contracts which guarantee profits of packers and millers. The safe- 
guard is that the board must approve such contracts. The same safe- 
guard and additional ones are in the McNary-Hangen bill. 

Processors that had no contracts with the board would be no more 
discriminated against than are those manufacturers and contractors 
to-day who fail, in competition, to secure contracts for Government 
supplies and services. 

The objection that processors are discriminated against because the 
equalization fee is collectible on important units of a raw commodity 
but not on manufactured products of that commodity is valid only if 
domestic prices rise above prices outside of the United States by more 
than the amount of the tariff. Up to that point the duty on the raw 
material and the compensatory duty on the manufactured product 
would protect the manufacturer, 

Vv 


“That the equalization fee is impossible of exact predetermination ; 
would not be collected on units of a commodity that do not move in 
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commerce; its collection would prove an impossible task; and the re- 
turn of any excess collected to the producer is not provided for except 
in the case of cotton.” 

In practice the equalization fee would be fixed at an amount which 
would, over a period of years, adequately cover the average costs and 
losses, if any, of operations. The fee would be adjusted from time to 
time to conform to experience and changed conditions. The bill is 
very carefully drawn to cover this point. If the amount collected under 
one equalization fee is too great, the fee would be reduced by order of 
the board for succeeding operations. If the amount collected is not 
enough, the fee would be increased. 

If the fee is collected on the units of the commodity in the stream 
of commerce, its identity with the grower of the commodity is lost 
and its return to the producer impossible, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision giving the board power to issue participation certificates and 
return any excess collected in the case of cotton. This provision for 
cotton was in a former draft of the bill which provided for collection 
of the cotton fee at the gin, and was carried over after the change in 
the point of collection was made. This rendered the cotton participa- 
tion certificate paragraph inoperative, but at least it is harmless and 
not of sufficient importance to justify Executive disapproval. 

It is objected that the fee would not be collected on units of a com- 
modity that do not move in commerce. These are all important cash 
crops. The aim is to collect the fee on that portion which actually 
sells as a cash crop and to exempt the portion that is consumed at 
home for feed or seed, as well as the small interfarm transactions 
which are specifically exempt because they are not part of the stream 
of interstate and foreign commerce, as they would be if sold to an 
elevator or mill or shipped by common carrier. The fee is not a tax 
on production but a fee necessary to the proposed promotion of orderly 
movement of commodities in commerce. Therefore the exemptions are 
not objectionable, but are necessary and justifiable. 

The message cites somebody's estimate that the fee would be collected 
upon 16,000,000,000 units, creating the impression that the very num- 
ber of units makes collection impossible. It should be noted, however, 
that the fee will be imposed at the narrowest point in commercial moye- 
ment of a commodity, and the persons and firms from whom it would 
be collected are in fact few. The board is empowered to collect the 
fee on “sale, transportation, or processing.” Each term is carefully 
defined. The board would probably collect the fee in the case of cotton 
from the railroads transporting it, which would add its amount to their 
freight charge. Some cotton would be trucked or sold direct for 
milling or export. Fees on such cotton as had not moved by rail 
would be collected on the sale. There is nothing impossible about it. 
Similarly, there is a practical point on which the bulk of the fee would 
be collected on any commodity and supplemental points on which the 
fee could be collected on the remainder, 

vi 

That it “ means an enormous building up of Government bureaucracy.” 

Actual salaried positions created by the bill are few. Adequate per- 
sonnel to operate the system on behalf of the farm producers would, 
of course, be required; but’ there is no reason to suppose the force 
required for satisfactory operation would be “ enormous,” as suggested 
by the message. Regular trade agencies would perform all the market 
functions involved. The collection of the equalization fee would be 
narrowed down to the fewest possible points. Instead of being char- 
itable toward the farm bill on this question, the message is unchar- 
itable. This line of reasoning has not been invoked in opposition to 
the great and growing system of Government intervention on behalf of 
industrial and commercial groups. 

vir 

“That the method of nominating the board is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but when taken in connection with the broad delegation of 
powers to the board constitutes a dangerous precedent in government.” 

If the restriction on the President’s power to name whom he desires 
on the farm board should be held invalid, that need invalidate no pro- 
vision other than those for nominating the board. If the bill had been 
permitted to become a law, and the President, accepting the nominat- 
ing committees’ recommendations, appointed from the lists submitted 
to him, the question would not be raised at all. 

Fear is expressed that the board would be free from restraints 
imposed by antitrust law, and because “no time limit is placed 
upon the contracts which the board may make.” It is not fair to 
assume in advance that the farm board would be unpatriotic, stupid, 
selfish, unethical, and incompetent, yet this is what the message in 
effect implies, not only in its objection from the standpoint of dele- 
gated powers but at nearly every other point. Congress is in session 
annually; and if experience demonstrated that the board as consti- 
tuted used its delegated powers unwisely it would not only be easy to 
change the law, it would be next to impossible to prevent changing it. 


VIII 


“That it might obligate the Government beyond the $250,000,000 
receiving fund.” 

This not only evidences an unwarranted lack of confidence in the 
board; it contradicts the provisions of the act itself, 
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its operations is not empowered to make contracts obligating the 
revolving fund, or the Treasury, for any sum whatever. It is em- 
powered to make advances out of the revolving fund to the stabili- 
vation fund for any commodity “in anticipation of the collection of 
equalization fees.” If all the money in the revolving fund should 
be advanced to the several stabilization funds the board would have 
no power to advance further, The extreme illustration with cotton 
used in the message is not only inconsistent with the provisions of 
the bill; it assume: that the board would be foolish and incompetent. 
While the collection of the fee remained in doubt, or if restrained by 
injunction from its collection, the board would only enter into 
contracts under which risk of loss would be slight. 


Ix 


“That it would not aid cooperative marketing, but would remove 
the reasons why farmers now join cooperative associations.” 

The fact that nearly every large scale cooperative association in 
the United States handling a basic commodity had a hand in draft- 
ing the measure ought to be sufficient on this point. The Senate 
committee report said of this objection: 

“The cooperative associations representing producers of wheat, 
cotton, rice, corn, and swine are asking Congress to pass the com- 
mittee bill—a sufficient answer to the objection that the measure 
would affect their interests adversely. The bill would remove the 
present handicap to successful operation which cooperative associa- 
tions are unable to overcome—the surplus. It is the only measure 
proposed that makes all who contribute to the production of a surplus, 
not alone those in the cooperative associations, responsible for caring 
for the surplus in the interests of orderly marketing and a fair 
domestic market.” 

In addition to the cooperatives named as asking Congress to enact 
the bill, the committee might bave added the burley and dark tobacco 
growers associations. 

x 

“That the provision for expression of producers’ sentiment through 
State conventions is unworkable.” 

This provision, inserted as a Senate amendment, provides that State 
conventions shall be held for the purpose of expressing producers’ 
sentiment in States where less than 50 per cent of the producers be- 
long to a farm or cooperative organization. The bill elsewhere pro- 
that the board, before operating with any commodity, must 
satisfy itself that the majority of the producers favor such action. 
The point is made in the veto message that “the bill does not say 
‘delegates,’ it says ‘ producers,’ the farmers themselves,” therefore, it 
is concluded, “it is entirely unworkable.” 

Such an objection is almost trivial. The bill provides that the heads 
of the State departments of agriculture shall prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for such conventions. The President reaches the surprising 
conclusion that the physical presence of a majority of all the producers 
of a State is required in one convention by this provision—certainly an 
unreasonable interpretation, in the light of the power conferred on the 
State commissioner of agriculture to prescribe the rules and' regulations 
for the convention in his State. 

The original bill did not contain this section, 
as unnecessary, but it is not unworkable of itself. 


XI 


“That ‘we are already overproducing,’ and that the measure would 
result in disastrous dumping of farm products abroad, giving an ad- 
vantage to our foreign farm competitors, but at the same time leading 
to reprisals on the part of foreign nations.” 

For example, the message says: “ We shall send cheap cotton «abroad 
and sell high cotton at home.” Nothing could be further from the 
intent of the bill. Cotton is a commodity of which our exports con- 
stitute nearly two-thirds of the total international trade. There was 
proposed in this bill a way in which surplus cotton could be withheld 
so that the world cotton buyers, abroad as well as at home, would be 
required to buy in a market free from the pressure of more cotton 
than currently needed. The message is clearly uninformed and preju- 
diced in this point. 

Much is said of the consequences of “dumping” American feeds 
abroad, thus subsidizing livestock competition for ourselves. Corn 
is the only feed crop in the bill. The authors clearly recognized that 
with corn the problem is rather to overcome the effect of excessive 
production one year and scant supplies the next than to dispose of a 
large exportable surplus abroad. There is no reason to believe it im- 
possible or unwise to secure the price benefit of the small corn tariff, 
both through an intelligent carry-over program and export sales. Mill 
feed is classed with corn, notwithstanding that a policy of exporting 
wheat as flour would retain mill feed in this country and thus cheapen 
its home price. 

Our exports of agricultural products go to countries that are them- 
selves deficient in farm production. They might fear a move to re- 
strict our farm surpluses; they will not protest against a measure that 
tends to keep up their supply. 

It is not consistent to argue, as the message does, in one paragraph 
that we are conferring unfair advantages on foreign agriculture, and 
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then argue in the next paragraph that foreign nations will be moved 
to reprisals. One or the other of the objections might be valid, but 
surely not both. 

It is objected that “we are already overproducing.” Our agriculture 
was developed on an export basis by conscious effort of National and 
State governments, of railroads, banks, and civic agencies. The war 
forced further expansion of agriculture. industry, transportation, and 
labor. Our national postwar effort has been directed successfully to 
save industry, transportation, and labor from the effects of transition 
to a peace-time basis, leaving agriculture exposed to the full shock of 
postwar deflation. It was our national policy that expanded agricul- 
ture. Therefore it has become a national responsibility to aid agri- 
culture as other groups were aided. Instead of meeting that respon- 
sibility, and developing a national program to promote agriculture side 
by side with industry, we are pursuing a national policy aimed to 
expand industrial exports at the expense of our agricultural market in 
other countries. 

Taking the long view of the relation between our farm production 
and population, the National Industrial Conference Board makes a 
clear statement of the falling behind both of acres and farm production : 
“Since the beginning of the century our mining production increased 
about 231 per cent; our manufacturing production about 190 per cent; 
whereas agricultural production only increased 38 per cent. The num- 
ber of acres in farms per capita increased up to 1860, but then started 
to decline since it was then limited by the limits of our territory. The 
per capita of improved farm land increased up to 1880, but since then 
has shown a downward trend. The acreage in harvested crops per 
eapita increased up to 1900. Since then it has shown a downward 
trend. In the period 1920-1925 this decrease was very sharp, between 
9 per cent and 10 per cent. 

Instead of this process resulting in an increase in yield per acre 
to make up for the declining per capita acreage in crops, there has 
been a slackening in the upward tendency in the yield per acre, which 
was in evidence before the beginning of the century. Neither has there 
been any increase in the total per capita agricultural production. In 
fact, the period 1920-1925 shows about 5 per cent below the pre-war 
years 1910-1914, 

xl 


“That the insurance provision is ‘ destructive of all orderly processes 
of trade,’ and is unfair to nonmembers of the cooperatives.” 

This provision takes previous utterances of the President at literal 
value. It has been repeatedly said from the White House that co- 
operative organizations are the agencies through which the agricul- 
tural surplus should be controlled. With an insurance agreement such 
as proposed cooperative associations could afford to withhold a sur- 
plus from the market when supply and demand conditions jeopardize 
producer’s interests. The cooperative would be able to advance nearly 
the full current market value at time of delivery by its member. This 
would overcome the great handicap that now prevents cooperative 
associations from increasing membership. With it removed, it is be- 
lieved that cooperatives would rapidly bring a majority of producers 
of certain commodities within their organizations. 

The insurance proposal does not 
against loss if it sells unwisely. 


insure a cooperative association 
It merely insures against changes in 
the level of the quoted market. Nor is there any “ straight Government 
agreement” to insure cooperatives, as the message represents. The 
agreements were to be made with the backing of the stabilization fund 
for a commodity, raised by the fees paid by the commodity itself. 


XIII 


“That it would disrupt existing channels of trade.” 

The report of the Senate committee anticipated this criticism. 
said : 

**Under the committee bill existing agencies are employed to do all 
of the buying, storing, or selling that the board deems necessary in con- 
trolling and handling the surplus. Instead of upsetting existing trade 
channels, the committee bill uses them exclusively. It is true that 
under contracts with the board corporations created and controlled by 
cooperative associations would probably handle, store, and sell, both in 
domestic and export markets, a larger volume of the surplus com- 
modity than at present. To that extent they would probably render 
unnecessary some noncooperative private grain exporters and buyers of 
farm commodities for speculative profits. The committee understands 
that this result would likewise follow from any equivalent growth in the 
functions of cooperative associations. 


It 


Congress must abandon its policy 


of promoting cooperative marketing if it is to preserve from inter- 
ference every speculative dealer or exporter trading in farm com- 
modities.” 

xIV 


‘“‘That many farmers have not asked for it.” 

During four years in which this legislation has been considered not 
a single representative of a membership farm organization has opposed 
it before committees of Congress. On the contrary, the committee 
reports list literally hundreds of organizations that have appeared peti- 
tioning for it. Unanimity among bankers was not required as a condi- 
tion to enactment of the Federal reserve act or of the branch banking 
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act, which the President signed on the day of his veto of the farm bill. 
There is probably no precedent for a veto based on such a reason. 
After all that has been said by the present administration about coop- 
erative marketing, the recommendations of the associations handling 
the commodities affected are pushed aside, while the message empha- 
sizes a suggestion that “ important minorities ” have advised the Presi- 
dent against the legislation. 

Senator Norris, former chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, on March 29, 1926, inserted in the RecorD correspondence 
referring to an agreement by the President and two of his Cabinet 
officers with the former chairman and the legal advisor of a national 
council of cooperative marketing associations. In this correspondence 
these gentlemen then representing the cooperatives admitted that they 
had agreed with the President and the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Agriculture that their organizations would oppose legislation aimed at 
surplus control—to which the veto message now refers as “the heart 
of the whole problem.” This understanding was reached without the 
knowledge of the cooperatives that composed the council. Practically 
all of them were, in fact, favorable to surplus control legislation and 
supported the McNary-Haugen bill. ‘This incident indicates at least one 
quarter from which came the President’s advice on what the farmers 
want. 

The message says “several of the largest farm organizations have 
refused to support” the farm bill. The foregoing paragraph throws 
light on what happened to one of them, Of the three national farm 
organizations, one of them on this very issue repudiated its president, 
who bad stood with the administration. Another at its annual meeting 
in October indorsed the Corn Belt program for agricultural equality, 
which includes the McNary-Haugen bill. The third at its annual con- 
vention in November made an emphatic declaration on the surplus 
problem and indorsed far more radical legislation involving Government 
subsidy through bounties on exports. 


CONCLUSION 


As a summary of what the bill does contemplate, it may be said 
that it is addressed primarily to surplus control. It provides espe- 
cially for certain ‘basic agricultural commodities,” because they are 
the principal cash crops of which we export a surplus. Collectively 
they are the foundation of farming in the great agricultural areas of 
the United States. In addition the bill treats with all farm commod- 
ities as fully as any loan measure can soundly provide for them, 

The bill provides a method by which a majority of the producers 
of a “basic” commodity may regulate the flow to market of the 
surplus portion of a crop in order that supply and demand may be 
balanced over a longer period than is possible under existing condi- 
tions. Through the principle of an equalization fee it would enable 
American farmers to influence the marketing of their surplus prod- 
ucts in ways that would permit maintenance of domestic price levels 
in line with domestic costs and standards of living. It does not 
attempt to annul the law of supply and demand, but to administer it 
in the interest of producers. The equalization fee spreads the cost 
as well as the benefits over the whole crop and avoids Government 
subsidy. If supply and demand are fairly balanced, prices will equate 
themselves in line with general prices and with general business con- 
ditions, In this equation other than basic commodities will find their 
level; thus there is no justification for the charge that it will destroy 
diversification or that it favors one crop at the expense of another. 

There is no Government buying or selling; there is no price fixing by 
Government agency; there is no guarantee of profits to millers or pack- 
ers. The board is directed to assist in removing or withholding or dis- 
posing of the surplus of the basic agricultural commodity by entering 
into agreements with cooperative associations engaged in handling the 
basic agricultural commodity, or with a corporation or association cre- 
ated by one or more of such cooperative associations, or with persons 
engaged in processing the basic agricultural commodity, or with other 
persons if there are no such competent cooperative agencies. Such 
agreements may properly provide for the payment of the losses, costs, 
and charges arising out of such contracts dealing only with surplus. 
There is no interference with the balance of the crop. 

Proponents of this legislation have never claimed that it is a cure 
for all the ills of agriculture. It is recognized that high costs of pro- 
duction, distribution, transportation, local and State taxes, and other 
causes must be addressed. It is claimed, however, that the bill would 
remove one of the major hindrances to agricultural recovery, i. e., 
the difficulty of equating supply to demand over a reasonable length of 
time, and of preventing excess supplies from demoralizing markets 
which otherwise would be profitable. 


FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the failure of 
Government control of the liquor traffic to reduce liquor con- 
sumption, drunkenness, or crime; its part in developing new 
appetities and in furnishing both customers and supplies for 
the bootleg trade; its diversion of enormous sums of money 
from legitimate business, and its corrupting influence on women 
and youth especially has recently been set forth in an inde- 
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pendent study of the various Canadian Provinces by an American 
journalist. 

From the official reports and statements by officers in charge 
of the Government liquor boards this observer of Canadian 
affairs presents a terrible indictment of this method of handling 
the liquor traffic. From his series of articles I quote some 
typical portions which refute better than argument could do the 
pleas of the advocates of Government control as a substitute 
for prohibition in this country. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


That bootlegging is not prevented or seriously hindered by the Gov- 
ernment control of liquor is clearly set forth in these studies. In 
British Columbia the 600,000 residents of the Province are taken care 
of by 70 Government whisky shops, 250 beer parlors, and 81 clubs. 
Twenty-three ridings have beer parlors as a result of their vote in the 
plebiscite. Eighteen are without them for the same reason. 

Victoria, the second largest city in the Province and the capital, 
gave a large majority against sale of beer by the glass. Vancouver 
also seemed to have rejected beer parlors by a small majority, but 
when so-called absentee votes were counted the tide was turned suffi- 
ciently to permit licenses to be granted. 


The beer sold in British Columbia is 4.5 per cent alcohol by 
weight, or nearly 9 per cent proof spirits, as compared with 
Ontario’s 4.4 per cent beer. The beer must not be under 3.5 
per cent. Hugh Davison, liquor controller for the Province, is 
thus quoted in this series of articles on the bootlegging and 
moonshining problem : , 


The sale of beer by the glass has certainly cut down the bootlegging 
of beer. But we still have moonshine, which will always be with us 
under any system. And we still have the bootlegging of whisky, due to 
the right of the private citizen to import liquor and, more important 
still, the leaking back into Canada of liquor released from bond in 
export warehouses supposedly for foreign parts. 


Premier Oliver, when asked what was the preferred name 
for places that sold drinks by the glass—beer parlors, licensed 
premises, or taverns—is thus quoted: 


“You can’t tell me anything about their names,” he chuckled. 
know them all. I call them whisky shops.” 


“% 


ROAD HOUSES AND BOOTLEGGERRS 


Concerning road houses and bootleggers, the investigator says: 


On October 10, seven months after beer parlors were introduced, the 
Vancouver Sun editorially expressed the following opinion: 

“ Bootleggers are almost as thick in Vancouver as corner candy stores, 
It is a poor neighborhood nowadays that does not have its community 
beer or gin merchant. It is an extraordinary thing that almost every- 
body knows more about booze joints than the police. 

“ How is it that one out of every three Vancouver citizens has a list 
of from one to five obliging bootleggers in his possession and still the 
police can not close these lawbreakers up? 

‘* How is it that absolute strangers can go to the telephone and have 
whisky delivered to their doors at liquor store prices, and still the 
police can not find out where it comes from? 

“How can sensible citizens expect a high standard of morality to 
obtain in greater Vancouver when greater Vancouver is honeycombed 
with bootleggers and road houses that specialize in an all-night trade? 

“It requires only a brief perusal of the newspapers to find out that 
liquor is usually the chief factor in the loosening of moral standards. 
Clean out these illicit liquor joints and one of the biggest moral 
menaces will be removed.” 


A MATTER FOR SHAME 


The Sun is a liberal paper and supporter of the British Columbia 
Government. Yet on January 14 it editorially stated, under the caption 
“Driving the people to drink”: 

“The government and the liquor commissioners are gloating over 
the amount this Province is making in liquor profits. They ought te 
be ashamed of it.” 

On January 17 the Sun returned to the attack and made the fol- 
lowing editorial comment : 

“British Columbia's liquor law, more particularly this final blow 
at the clubs, achieves the highly encouraging feat of giving the maxi- 
mum opportunity to the bootlegger and minimum control to the gov- 
ernment. The people of this Province voted for moderation, not for 
big liquor profits for drunkenness.” 

The Province, the conservative paper, strongly condemned Premicr 
Oliver for supporting the sale of beer by the glass. It said: 

“ Yesterday's vote places part of the Province under one system and 
the remainder under another. Those who have seen attempts to admin- 
ister dry or semidry laws in small territories adjoining wet ones know 
well how futile such an experiment is. In the days of the oid bar 


licenses were held in individual names, but it was the brewers who 
really owned them, and it will be so again, 


The aim will be not 
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moderation or control, but to press the sale of beer at all costs and so 
boost profits. And with the sale of beer there will be unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the sale of hard liquor. The fact has never been disputed 
that tbe principal thorn in the flesh of the liquor (government control) 
administration has been bootlegging. 

“These licensed emporiums will put unlimited facilities in the hands 
of the bootlegger, and they will be under the control of interests which 
have up to the present, aceording to the chief law officer of the Crown, 
been doing their utmost to contravene the will of the people, to defy 
the government, and to tear down the law of the land. 

“In Vancouver the home-loving citizens gave a majority of 164 
against beer, though the iniquitous absentees gave a final result of 72 
the other way. So, seemingly, it is the absentee that is to decide. The 
dock worker at Victoria, the miror at Nanaimo, the orchard worker in 
the Okanogan is to say that Vancouver shall have beer by the glass. 


SICK OF WHOLE BUSINESS 


“The Okanogan Commoner editorially expressed the opinion that 
‘the men and women of our Province are sick of the whole business of 
booze peddling at a bootlegger’s profit in which our municipalities are 
pribed to share. The Province was promised government control—the 
people voted for it. jut amendmert after amendment has been put 
through, until government control has becn warped out of its true 
meaning and we have a spineless law enforced by men infected with the 
disease of indirection. Our government liquor policy is a disgrace.’ ” 


Government control in British Columbia seems to have failed 
to inculcate respect for law, according to the following figures 
quoted by this investigator from the liquor controller's reports: 


| 1924 | 1925 


Number of violations... ............... 2, 196 


. 3, 364 

Persians WING ic. csc ctcaponnccanssequnnnesssnemoninnsnameee 570 p21 
Dense TINGE... tsa ddldadedtbammientinnacamodenbtatinahdeaoennnane 201 1, 661 
Canna beth CURRNNOG sin ions a cutiddcadindkéigbe<piccdtvenblibanous | 548 906 
De Cn leaden iecensnnliives nid aadtabaiieth nase dali a seated inate Hae | $47,760 $111, 375 
AEE Claas a adams lense + rdatemtecnsncstansentussesennes 29, 420 49, 225 
Total SeUINE.. 5. 5.02 ctl Base tae eens. 77, 180 160, 600 





Reduced to percentages this means that the fourth year of Government 
control in British Columbia witnessed an increase in that one year of 
53 per cent in violations of the liquor act, of 9 per cent in the number 
jailed for such offenses, of 80 per cent in the number fined, of 65 per 
cent in the number for forfeited bail, and of 108 per cent in the amount 
of cash penalties. 

Here are some comparative figures of various offenses of the liquor 
act taken from the liquor controller's report: 

Selling or offering liquor for sale, etc. : 

1924, 161 cases; penalties, $1,650. 

1925, 276 cases; penalties, $37,800. 

Possession of liquor unsealed: 

1924, 132 cases; penalties, $7,560. 

1925, 274 cases; penalties, $13,675. 

Drunk in a public place: 

1924, 1.274 cases; penalties, $39,210. 

1925, 1,720 cases; penalties, $33,800. 

Permitting drunkenness, etc. : 

1924, 21 cases; penalties, $1,250. 

1925, 40 cases; penalties, $2,250. 

Keeping liquor in hotel other than in guest room: 

1924, 46 cases; penalties, $2,520. 

1925, 132 cases; penalties, $8,000. 

Keeping liquor where nonintoxicating liquor sold: 

1924, 97 cases; penalties, $4,850. 

1925, 131 cases; penalties, $8,215. 

Keeping of liquor in a restaurant: 

1924, none; no law on point. . 

1925, 31 cases; penalties, $1,550. 

Selling beer or near beer: 

1924, 155 cases; penalties, $5,390. 

19 420 cases; penalties, $38,150. 

The Empire Brewing Co. issued a prospectus which said: 

“Read the following report of the National Breweries, of Quebec, 
and then consider the advantage your stock will have in a Province 
where competition is eliminated by Government purchase and the price 
of beer is much higher.” 

“The National Breweries has pursued a policy of expansion and im- 
provements by erecting extensions and adding new plants, paying for 
these out of current earnings without increasing bonded indebted- 
ness * *. The ever-increasing profits amounted to more than 
$1,250,000 in 1922, as compared with $452,400 in 1915. * * * The 
last annual report shows the company to be in a very strong financial 
position, having built a substantial reserve of nearly $9,000,000 by 
the end of 1925. Brewery licenses are strictly limited by the Dominion 
Government. 
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“Frankly speaking, we are offering you the opportunity to get in 


on the ground floor of one of the nrost profitable industries in this or 
any other country.” 


The church and business, looking at government control from 
the standpoint of morals and trade, agreed upon its failure. 
The survey thus presents their attitude: 


The Rev. A. H. Sovereign, F. R. G. S., the Anglican minister of 
St. Mark’s Church, located in what is largely a workingman’s district, 
was good enough to state his views in writing in these words: 

“I do not think the government control plan is a success. Eco- 
nomically, the Province is spending $1,000,000 a month, with no return 
of value or permanence. It is estimated that bootleggers sell an 
amount equal to the government sale. This is a terrible economic 
drain. 

“ Morally, I believe we are in a worse condition than with the old 
open bar. In the old bar system, a man would go in and take a 
drink and go out. Now he sits down at a table, he can drink more 
and probably will. 

“And there are women in our beer parlors, No woman ever would 
go into the old bars. Sut they are allowed in the beer parlors and 
in many cases the results are terrible.” 

“The Rev. J. Richmond Craig, the 
United Church, corner of Gore and 
opinion. He carries on his work in 
every sort of undesirable element. 

“*T would rather have the bar than the beer parlor, declared Mr. 
Craig. ‘Then you would not have girls going in with hoys to drink 
strong beer. Nor would you have prostitutes going in to openly solicit 
half tipsy men. That is what we have now. 


Presbyterian minister of First 
Hastings, was emphatie in his 
a poor district, surrounded by 


“* There are more small blind pigs since the beer parlors came. And 
the big bootlegger is still going. Bootlegging in this Province is a 
highly organized business. And the government sells to the boot- 
legger. That is where he gets his supplies in many cases. 

40 PER CENT MORE BEER 
“*The government admits that there has been an increase of 40 


per cent in the consumption of beer, due to the new policy of selling 
beer by the glass, and a reduction of only 6 per cent 
spirits." 

“Chris Spencer, the big departmental store owner, regarded as one 
of the foremost citizens of Vancouver, said : 

“*When prohibition came, the improvement in the volume of our 
business was marked. The Iaw was enforced until the flu epidemic 
gave an excuse for relaxing. The money spent on liquor would other- 
wise be available for clothing and all business would be better.’ ” 


in the use of 


DRYS AND THE BEER PARLORS 


“The Bulletin, the organ of the prohibitionists of British Columbia, 
summarizes the case against the beer parlors in these words: 


“1. An alcoholic appetite being implanted in young men and 
women, 

“2. Parlors being freely used as places of solicitation by street 
walkers. 

“3. They play into the hands of the ‘blind pigs’ and speak-easies, 


which continue the trade after the closing time of the parlors. 
become sufficiently inebriated to set out for ‘hard stuff’ 
at the bootlegger’s. 


Patrons 


and get it 


“5. They have demonstrated that liquor and politics do get mixed up. 
“6. It is an immensely satisfactory and profitable affair for the 


brewers, who have monthly settlements by the Government, have made 
their own price for beer through combine, and have eliminated sales- 
men, collectors, and overhead charges. 

“7, Other businesses which can not afford the rents of beer parlors 
can not compete. 

“8. The whole procedure is a nonessential, built on pandering to 
encouraging self-indulgence, an alcohol appetite, and a whisky complex. 

“9. It wastes money that should go into the making and keeping 
of homes, out of the pockets of the many, chiefly the ‘ workers,’ to 
go into the pockets of the few, the beer barons and their ‘800 per cent 
profits.’ 

“10, Women were not allowed in the old hotel bars. One can 
from one woman up in almost any beer parlor in town at almost 
any hour of the day in Vancouver. At the very least it means that 
a new alcohol taste is being implanted in a thoughtless and incautious 
girl amid circumstances of extreme moral temptation.” 


see 


VANCOUVER 
Concerning Vancouver, he writes: 


Last year a multitude of government whisky stores, beer parlors, 
and “ gentlemen’s clubs” catered to the drinkers of Vancouver. Yet, 
there was much illicit selling checked up by the police of Vancouver 
and much more that the police did not overtake. Here 
teresting figures. 

Number of violations of the prohibitory act during its worst year, in 
1920, 896. 


are some in- 
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Number of violations of the government control law in the year 
1923, 2,063. 


Number of violations of the government control law in 1925, with 
sale of beer added to system, 2,505. 

Worked out to a percentage basis, these figures show that in the year 
beer parlors operated the police had to handle 21 per cent increase 
of violations of the liquor law and that infractions of the liquor control 
law showed an increase of 179 per cent over the number of infractions 


of the prohibitory law in its most unsatisfactory year. 
ALBERTA 


Moonshine is prevalent in Alberta in spite of the most 
liberal “ control” by the Alberta liquor commission. Concern- 
ing that system, this investigator says: 

Alberta’s system for the control of liquer is more like British 
Columbia’s than any other system. The government sells whisky and 
other spirits on permits, which are easily secured, and the purchases 
of citizens are recorded on the back of their permits. Beer is sold in 
numerous beer parlors or taverns, where the customers sit down to 
tables and are served by male waiters. Both beer and whisky can be 
bought in unlimited quantities. 


He quotes Liquor Controller Dunning thus: 


“The greatest problem I have,” said Mr. Dunning when questioned 
on that point, “ts with moonshine in the country districts. Although 
it might seem that generous provision was made for the needs of the 
people, many of them are ignorant, and they have for years, or their 
people for generations, made moonshine. Some of it is terrible stuff. 
I have had samples analyzed and am told that it would kill any ordi- 
bary people. But these people are peculiarly hardy.” 

The annual report of the Government control board states that— 

“For excessive drinking and other reasons the board in 1924 canceled 
187 permits to buy liquor, interdicting or placing on the Indian list 84 
persons. Of these, 54 had not bothered to buy permits. The number 
on the Indian list grew to 374 in 1925, of whom 147 were put on during 
the last three months of the year. Only 49 of the 147 had permits, 
which emphasized the fact that a certain type of person refuses to buy 
permits to obtain liquor.” 


The criminal situation resulting is revealed by the official 
reports: 
DISORDERLY CASES LEFT OUT 
Ordinary cases of drunkenness in Alberta reported to the liquor 
control board in 1925 numbered 1,512, as: compared with 1,254 in the 
Government control part of 1924. The liquor board gives 294 as the 


number of persons convicted for drunkenness in Calgary in 1925. The 
chief of police for that city gives the nunrber of cases prosecuted thus: 
Deank, charged under Alberte Mgucr Och..nn.cnnncncqumencmanmenn 328 
COGS ean GRROUIE «ines oh at dertses nent nicesinbectdeneeemnual 126 
Drank in charge ef Of: BOG Giecnneetinctsadtecewiciitinedimnitiees 28 

Tetel Meer OF ies ciianiennibeim 482 


A considerable increase has taken place in the number of drunk-and- 
disorderlies and drunks in charge of autos, but, as indicated, these do 
not find their way into the liquor board’s report. While the discrep- 
ancy between 482 prosecutions in Calgary and the 294 convictions in the 
liquor board’s report is large, it must be renrembered that not every case 
prosecuted results in a conviction. 

Infractions of the liquor control act were slightly more numerous pro- 
portionately, in 1925 than in 1924, the cases numbering 489 for the 
first period and 795 for the second period. 

The number jailed for infractions of the act from May to December in 
1924 was 290; for the whole of 1925 the number was 356. The fines 
paid in 1925 totaled $80,915. 

Three bodies have a hand in the enforcement of the act, namely, 
the municipal police, the provincial police and the liquor-enforcement 
branch of the Government-control board. The municipal police were 
responsible for the conviction of 905 drunks and 150 other violators 
of the act. The provincial police had 601 drunks convicted and 325 
violators of the act. The control board’s own officers convicted 6 
drunks and 320 violators of the act. It will be noticed that the 
municipal police convicted 905 out of 1,521 drunks, but only 150 out 
of 795 bootleggers and other violators of the act. 

The drunkenness was distributed in this way: Edmonton, 385 cases; 
Calgary, 294 cases; Lethbridge, 69 cases; rural districts, 763 cases. 

Bootleggers and other violators of the act were distributed thus: 
Edmonton, 124; Calgary, 124; Lethbridge, 56; rural districts, 491. 
Edmonton and Calgary vie with each other in most things and man- 
aged to show the same number of bootleggers and other violators of 
the act, apart from drunks. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Increasing drunkenness, the encouragement of the appetite 
for liquor and the destruction of the good accomplished by 
temperance legislation and education are among the results 
of the Saskatchewan liquor-control system, as seen by this 
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investigator, who sums up the outstanding features of the law 
thus— 


All the intoxicating beverages that are sold legally are sold by the 
government and this sale stops at 7 p. m. In 25 of the largest centers 
of population Government whisky-and-beer stores sell to all and sun- 
dry who come along without asking any question or charging any fee 
or requiring any permit. A person can buy a given quantity and a 
generous one every day in the week and every day in the year and 
the government employees may not bother inquiring whether you 
had bought a similar quantity that day from any other of the general 
stores, although that is illegal. 

The quantities any citizen or visitor can buy daily under Saskatche- 
wan’s effort at control are— 

Two gallons of beer. 

One gallon of wine. 

One quart of whisky. 

Those who are mathematically inclined can figure out what Mr. Citi- 
zen can buy in the course of a year. Allowing for the fact that the 
stores are closed on Sundays and assuming that there are a dozen holi- 
days and voting days when no sale is permitted, the individual can pur- 
chase 600 gallons of beer, 300 gallons of wine, and 300 quarts of whisky 
per annum—that is, if he has the price. It may be taken for granted 
that these quantities will hold the average citizen whether or not he 
can hold them. 


Doctor Amos, the liquor controller at Regina, is quoted as 
admitting that the bootlegger is present in the Government- 
control territory : 


Some 900 seizures of bootleg liquor have been made and the stuff 
handed over to us. Some of it was our own liquor—in some cases just 
as we sold it, and in other cases adulterated. There was also a certain 
amount of vile stuff seized. Our board itself has nothing to do with 
enforcement, which is attended to by the attorney general. 

Doctor Amos said that during eight months in 1925 approximately 
$70,000 of liquor had been sold on doctors’ and druggists’ prescriptions. 
Several professional men—about six—had had their licenses to handle 
liquor canceled for abuse of their privileges. 


The following quotations show the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment-control system : 


As to the handicap of the legal sale of near beer under prohibition, 
Attorney General Cross said: “ The regulation of the sale of near beer, 
commonly known as 2 per cent beer, has in the past given great diffi- 
culty in the enforcement of our present act. The fact that soft-drink 
vendors are allowed to handle near beer has unfortunately opened the 
door to the sale of much strong beer. This has been one of the greatest 
difficulties with which the law-enforcement officers have had to contend. 

“The city council of Moosejaw was so upset by conditions in the 
town under the government contro] law that on November 17 last it 
decided to summon 15 restaurant, hotel, and poolroom licensees before 
it while it considered the cancellation of licenses. 

“In spite of the heavy sale at the Swift Current government control 
store, illegal traffic continues. One Regina paper within a few days 
this month carried a succession of news items about infractions there. 

“An officer in charge of a Saskatchewan provincial police district of 
probably 50,000 square miles extent was almost bitter about some 
features of the government control law, although he could not be classed 
as a dry. 

“*All the Chinese restaurants are bootlegging,’ he said. ‘ Drinking 
is allowed only in private residences, so the Chinks build shacks behind 
their business places, put a bed in, and sell liquor. ‘They are not the 
only ones.’ 

I inquired where the bootleggers got their supplies. 

“From the government store,” came the answer without a moment's 
hesitation. “ Each citizen can buy 2 gallons of beer, 1 gallon of wine, 
and 1 quart of whisky every day. But he can get a special permit to 
buy every fortnight 10 gallons of beer, 10-gallons of wine, and 2 gallons 
of whisky. The bootlegger uses the special permit.” 

To the suggestion that the special permit would be canceled if the 
man were convicted the officer said that there was the rub. How could 
one convict? The man was entitled to so much liquor in the course of 
a week; that the fact that he had a large quantity on hand proved 
nothing. He said that when a man bootlegged by the case he got 
$1.50 above what he paid to the government. 


The effect of the sale of liquor under government control in 
Saskatchewan as compared with conditions under prohibition 
is thus set forth by the survey: 


I secured from the police chiefs of Regina, Saskatoon, and Moosejaw 
some figures which may help to throw light on the effect of government 
control on the drunkenness, bootlegging, and general crime of the 
Province. 

Taking the figures for all cases of drunkenness in Regina, the capital 
city, for the period from May 1 to December 31 last, with government 
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control in effect, and comparing them with the same period in the year | 


1924, when prohibition was in effect, we have this result: 

Prohibition, in 1924, 147 cases. 

Government control, in 1925, 334 cases. 

Increase under government control, 127 per cent. 

» HOW GOVERNMENT CONTROL CONTROLS 

Figures are usually good or bad, according as they look when com- 
parisons are made. Looking backward we find this: 

1922, prohibition violations, 718. 

1923, prohibition violations, 773. 

1924, prohibition violations, 863. 

1925, Government-control violations, eight and a half months, 1,355 
violations of Government control; for whole year, based on above, 1,912. 

Increase under Government control, 111 per cent. 

These figures do not include figures for drunkenness, For a shorter 
period, namely, from April 15 to October 1, 1925, the provincial police 
alone in their five districts prosecuted 761 cases of violations of the act, 
distributed as follows: Regina district, 159; Saskatoon district, 155; 
Weyburn district, 214; Prince Albert district, 98; Swift Current dis- 
trict, 135. 

The Prairie Bulletin, a temperance paper, summing up the results 
of six months of Government control, said: 

“The number of licensed breweries in Saskatchewan has increased 
from one to four. We had only one in operation at the close of the 
prohibition era in April, 1925. New ones have been opened at Prince 
Albert, Regina, and Moosejaw. Schemes are under way, and, indeed, 
far advanced, to open up other licensed breweries. There was at the 
close of 1924 no brewery in the prairie provinces that had not been 
convicted more than once in the courts (either the company or its 
agents) of bootlegging.” 

BREWERIES BUSY IN MANITOBA 

Manitoba sells spirits from government-order houses but 
beer is sold directly from the breweries which are not super- 
vised. The brewery trade is constantly growing. The legal 
quantity of liquor obtainable on permits is a dozen quarts of 
whisky and 48 pint bottles of beer per week. The investi- 
gator quotes. Doctor Bayley, a member of the Manitoba legis- 
lature as speaking thus from his place in the house: 

Speaking from his place in the house, Mr. Bayley listed among the 
effects of government control the following: “ Illicit sale common in 
cities and towns and admittedly impossible to check under the present 
law. Drinking and a degree of intoxication common at young people’s 
parties, high-school and college functions, and hotel dances in all 
parts of the Province. Drinking on the part of ‘’teen age’ boys and 
girls a widespread menace. Home formerly free of liquor being gradu- 
ally bfought into the circle of liquor users. Men dismissed from 
employment because of intoxication. Cumulative evidence of the con- 
tinued relationship between the circulation of liquor and the promotion 
of sexual vice, 

WHAT PROHIBITIONISTS SAY 

“A recent statement issued by the Manitoba prohibition alliance 
states that in the first 16 months of government control the Province 
spent $9,000,000 on liquor, which, it says, is a heavier drain than the 
earnings of the population ought to be subjected to, seriously handi- 
capping genuine business and cutting down the comforts and con- 
veniences which would otherwise be purchased.” 

“From the beginning, says the statement, the 
control act left the way open for widespread illicit sale. Enforcement 
was impossible. The Government, in conjunction with the law en- 
forcement board and the Government liquor control commission in 1924 
sought amendment with a view to enforcement. But moderationist 
influence prevented any amendment being made. Liquor is dominant. 

“The brewers’ sale of beer is a source of most flagrant evils in the 
Province itself. There is no direct or effective supervision of their 
sales and deliveries. Violation of law is common in connection with 
their operations, They are pushing trade, enlarging their plants, 
soliciting orders, doing their utmost to flood the whole area. Such 
operations should have no place under anything called government con- 
trol. It is simply a free-for-all for the brewers. 

“Among the worst features of our system is the incessant solici- 
tation of the populace to drink. The pages of city dailies, local week- 
lies, telephone directories, etc., are ever eulogizing the intoxicating 
beverages with a view to increasing the number of drinkers. Should 
g£Overnment control at all solicit our people to drink liquor? 

TEMPTING THE YOUTH 

“Young people of the ‘teen’ ages, immature in judgment and ex- 
perience, invited in their ordinary social gatherings to drink, are 
falling into habits of drinking and vice, and children of temperance 
homes are too frequently counted among the victims.” 

BOOTLEGGING IN MANITOBA 


Bootlegging in Manitoba is thus described by the survey: 


By arrangement with Premier Brackin I interviewed Chairman 


Waugh, of the Government control board, at the Henry Street liquor 
warehouse, 


Government liquor 


Ax 
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I asked Chairman Waugh the question I have asked everywhere, 
namely, “If it is made so easy for people to get liquor legally, why 
do they buy from a bootlegger?” 
“ That's the mystery,” said Mr. Waugh. 


men who don't 
there are some 


“T suppose there are some 
want their people to know they are drinking. And 
women who object to their husbands bringing liquor 
into the home. There are even some husbands who object to their 
wives drinking. So these get liquor away from their homes and become 
violators of the act.” 

Mr. Waugh said men bought from the Government at $5.40 per case, 
or a littie more than 30 cents per quart bottle, and retailed it 
illicitly at 25 cents a glass, which was a pretty good profit. The 
difficulty of enforcement Ixy in the fact that liquor was legally sold. 
Mr. Waugh did not say it, but another prominent law-enforcement 
officer did, that some magistrates did not see why men should be con- 
victed by the Government for infractions of the act when the Govern 
ment supplied the liquor in the first place. 

Mr. Waugh’s remark about paying $3.40 per case evidently applied 
to beer, so I asked him about that feature of the system in Manitoba, 


NO CONTROL OVER BEER 

“There is really no control in the matter of beer,” he said some- 
what ruefully. ‘“ The breweries can sell direct to the people, and we 
have little check over them.” 

In Manitoba government control came into operation on August 
1923. 

The net profits for the 12 months ending with August, 1924, were 
$1,346,000. The net profits for the following 8 months were 
$982,016. The profits for the two periods work out to an average of 
$112,000 and $122,000, respectively, per month, and do not indicate 
the considerable decline of business that the premier mentioned to me. 
The decline has been estimated, probably by way of exaggeration, to 
be at the rate of a quarter of a million dollars per year and appears 
to be a recent development. The gross sales for the 8&8 months ending 
with August last totaled $2,962,000, as compared with $3,639,000 for 
the previous 12 months, which works out to an Increase in gross sales 
of $67,000 per month. 


- 
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Some interviews in this survey present excellent refutation 
of the arguments offered by those who would transplant Gov- 
ernment control to the United States. I quote them here: 


Attorney General Craig, of Manitoba, is credited in 
with making an honest attempt to the 


ufost 
government 


quarters 


enforce control 


law. But he frankly admits he is not succeeding any too well—that 
bootlegging is more prevalent than it was under prohibition. By 
bootlegging he means the illicit sale of beer, mainly, although the 


Province is not free from the bootlegging of whisky. 
THE MAYOR’S BOMBSHELL 


The bombshell Mayor Webb launched in October at the Manitoba 
United Church Conference, where he unexpectedly appeared, startled 
Winnipeg. The mayor is a hotel man. The community was amazed 
when he went before the conference and said conditions in Winnipeg, 
due to the Government control law, were undermining th- whole social 
structure. He blamed the ministers for not speaking out and the 
Province for not more vigorously enforcing the law, saying that if the 
Province would give the city some real help he would clean up the 
city in no time. 

The lawyers who helped draft the law, declared his worship, are 
now defending the criminals who violated it. In the bootlegging busi- 
ness a man is fined $200 and the next day is in the business again. 
The law should either be enforced or repealed. 

F. W. Russell, Canadian Pacific Railway land agent, is head of the 
Moderation League in Manitoba, and has been since 1920. He came to 
the hotel to see me and passed his judgment on the operation of the 
present law which he declared to be of league parentage. 

All the responsible people of Manitoba will tell ycu that the system 
is working satisfactorily, or at least as well as could be expected, he 
said. We have as much bootlegging as during prohibition. 
hundreds and hundreds of bootleggers in Winnipeg. 


There are 
But there is this 


difference. The Government is getting a profit on the liquor sold by 
them. 
SHOULD BE CHEAPER 
Mr. Russell also thought that the price of liquor was too high. 


While he did not want to increase 
ages should be cheapened. 


drinking, he thought alcoholic bever- 


LAWBREAKERS LAUGH AT FINES 


In December, Judge St. George Stubbs criticized the enforcement of 
the government control law in the county court, saying: 

“I can not understand the attitude of the authorities charged with 
liquor law enforcement. They are content to inflict 
when the act clearly provides a term in jail. Liquor sellers laugh at a 
fine. A term in prison is the only thing that will teach them the wis- 
dom of obeying the law. There is entirely too much discrimination in 
enforcing the act. Many well-known places are 
while others less fortunate are haled into court.” 


money penalty 


rupuing wide open, 
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The figures for crime are not conclusive. In 1915, before probibi- 
tion, the jail population was 1,591. In 1920, under probibition, it was 
down to 964. The number increased from that time on until 1923, 
when Government control went inte effect. That year the number of 
inmates in the prisons reached 1,307. Last year the jail population 
showed the biggest increase in 10 years, growing from 1,396 to 1,650, a 
record figure for the period. 

The first complete year of Government contrel showed 793 convictions 
for violations of the temperance act. Last year the number grew to 
S55, a figure larger than that for all but one year under probibition. 

Premier Brackin and Liquor Controller Waugh and Chief Inspector 
MacLean, who has charge of prosecutions under the Manitoba temper- 
ance act, all told me that six of the seven breweries in Manitoba, or 
their agents, had been convicted of lawbreaking during a single month 
this year. I secured from ‘Inspector MacLean the official record of 
the 23 convictions registered against these 7 breweries and their 
employees in the year 1925, the whole 7 figuring, 

THE QUEBEC SITUATION 


Many Canadians find themselves looking askance at conditions which 
they believe to exist under Quebec form of government contro! of the 
liquor traffic. They suspect that profits from the liquor business bulk 
unduly large in the minds of the Quebec government and that the 
government-control system does not restrict er discourage drinking, 
which they may feel any government-control system should. 

The number of government stores selling whisky locally has grown 
steadily. It was 73 in 1923, 86 in 1924, and 90 in 1925. Yet the 
Government says that the sale of spirits is decreasing and the sale 
of wines and beer increasing. ‘The liquor board’s figures show this to 
be the case. There was a decrease in the quantity of spirits sold and 
a decline Jast year in the gross sales of all kinds of liquor by the 
government itself of almost $2,000,008. Spirits fell off by 57,942 gal- 
lons, or 74% per cent, and wines increased by 90,187 gallons, or 14%4 
per cent. The sale of beer also grew, the breweries selling 26,000,000 
gallons, an increase of about a million gallons, 

‘Montreal, whose population was put at 618,506 tm the report of a 
year ago but is not stated this year, accounts for nearly half of all the 
places authorized to sell. The total is 1,091. 


DRINK BILL OF THIRTY MILLIONS 


“The sales of the Government stores last year totaled $17,000,000, 
giving © total liquor bill of $31,000,000. Some of the beer was exported 
and some of the whisky was smuggled into Ontario and the United 
States. But as there is a lot of illicit selling, and the liquor con- 
trollers tell me the gallonage of alcohol smuggled into Quebec by Ameri- 
cans is probably more than the quantity smuggled into the United 
States from Quebec, the Province’s own liquor bill is in excess of 
$30,000,000, Any doubt on that point is removed when it is known 
that the amount of fourteen millions for beer is the wholesale price and 
much less than the total paid by the consumers. 

“ This $30,000,000 bill is not borne by al. the citizens of Quebec. The 
liquor board’s report states that more than half the people of the 
I’rovince are under local prohibition. It works out this way: 

UNDER LOCAL OPTION 

“Seven cities. 

‘Forty-three towns. 

“One thousand and twenty villages and rural districts, 

“ Total, 1,070 communities that are dry. 

“ Population of above, 1,206,232. 

UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL (SALE) 

“Total, 1,078 communities under Government control. 

“ Population of above, 1,154,967. 

“In 1923, 7 municipalities voted for local option and 11 voted for 
the sale of liquor. 

“A conservative calculation would indicate that the drink bill of the 
parts of Quebee where license prevails must average $130 per family 
of all the resident population, and that it must be much beavier than 
that in the families where liquor is used. 

SMUGGLING BOTH WAYS 

Coming to the question of rum running across the American border, 
the liquor controller said: 

“We keep a patrol along the border and two motor cycles with six 
men. It is really not our business. It is not for us to compel respect 
for the laws of the United States. Frankly, I would not go to the ex- 
pense we are going to just to prevent liquor going into the United 
States. We have troubles enough of our own. 

“But we want to stop alcohol being smuggled back into Canada. 
There is a lot of it. In actual gallonage, I believe there is more com- 
ing into Canada from the United States than goes from this country 
into the States.” 

WORSE EVERY DAY 


In 1924 the report of the liquor-control board said: ‘“‘ Mention is made 
of our police supervision with respect to the smuggling of alcohol as 
contraband into this Province from the United States. ‘This state of 
affairs is only one of the manifestations of an evil which becomes more 
aggravated every day, and which threatens to invade, and as a matter of 
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fact has already invaded, almost every branch of commerce and which 
constitutes an extremely difficult problem to solve. 

“Complaints received against bootleggers are particularly directed 
against the sale of alcohol and whisky in bulk. Most of this alcohol 
comes to us from the United States. During the course of the year we 
have made several large seizures of American alcohol. + 


BLIND PIGS IN MONTREAL 

“Our operations against illicit resorts or blind pigs in Montreal 
have by no means come to an end. Notwithstanding our efforts we 
are well aware that these illicit resorts still exist and that we shall 
never succeed in permanently closing up such places. Our experience 
clearly demonstrates that as soon as investigations and arrests are 
made in one of these resorts, business starts up again almost immedi- 
ately afterwards with the same illegal methods. In several instances 
the proprietor so arranges matters that the real ownership is con- 
cealed by means of conducting this illicit business through an employee. 

“Many clubs are nothing else but illicit resorts on a big scale. We 
have investigated them very carefully, in spite of which they continue 
to violate the law and the proprietors manipulate matters in such 
a way as to make it impossible for us to reach them. We succeeded 
in obtaining a conviction against one club which was seeking to 
bribe our men.” 

W. H. Wigg, a wholesale hardware merchant and leading citizen of 
Quebec, told me there was a lot of surreptitious drinking in the 
Province. He thought the drinking habit was a serious economic 
drain, taking away from productive industry support that it should 
get. People would buy more dry goods if they didn’t buy so much 
wet goods. Although Quebec sells pure alcohol and beverages con- 
taining every percentage of alcohol under its Government-control 
system, it must not be thought that the Government is blind to the 
harm done by alcohol or that it does nothing to warn the people 
against the evils asseciated with the drink habit. 

In a colored booklet the Quebec government’s bureau of health tries 
to teach various lessons by means of pictures. 


ABSTENTION ADVISED 

Nor does the bureau of health let it go at that. 
literature dealing with alcohol. One I hold in my hand gives this 
advice: “Abstain from alcohol. Alcohol clouds the intellect, stimulates 
the passions, blunts the conscience, removes that salutary fear which 
restrains and protects. Alcohol and prostitution go hand in hand.” 

The booklet does not discuss the question whether the alcohol in beer 
and the alcohol in wine acts differently from the alcohol in whisky, gin, 
and brandy. It does say what many temperance people proclaim and 
what many moderationists deny. 

Less than a year ago Montreal paid $75,000 to hear the truth about 
itself. A police probe was held, which produced 200 witnesses and 
10,000 pages of evidence. Much of the evidence about the drinking 
(under Government control) and social vice and about the protection of 
crime and wrongdoing was sensational, and the community gasped. 
But not for long. The report of the investigator, Judge Coderre, con- 
demned the interference with the police by aldermen, the toleration of 
vice, and the lack of discipline in the police department, and recom- 
mended the appointment of a new chief. Some minor changes were 
made. Yet things are going on now pretty much as before. 

“Vice shows itself in a city,” said the judge, “ with a hideousness 
and insolence born of the certitude that it will go unpunished. Like a 
giant octopus it stretches its tentacles in every direction and threatens 
to strangle a population which is three-quarters healthy and moral. 

“ Prostitution itself, commerce in human flesh in its most shamefu) 
form and most degrading effect, operates and flourishes in Montreal like 
a perfectly organized commercial enterprise. I do not know of any 
which have in such a short time enriched so great a number of pro- 
prictors. Its agents and its solicitors are legion. They are found in 
hotel rotundas, in the concourse of railway stations, in dance halls and 
other amusement places, and even at church doors. Prostitution runs 
rampant in the streets with its addicts and its protectors, who have 


always in their hands a card with the name and address of a public 
woman. 


It has issued other 


FLOCK OF PARASITES 


“This commerce maintains a flock of parasites and loafers who make 
their unworthy living out of the degrading of others—even the mer- 
chant who peddles clothes from house to house, clothing which these 
unfortunate prostitutes are obliged to buy at two or three times their 
value. We see some of the proprietors make bold, and scandalously 
advertise their fortune, tour in luxurious cars, assist with greatest free- 
dom certain worldly gatherings, and inhabit princely dwellings in the 
midst of respectable people, while a short distance away in houses full 
of misery and shame 10 or 15 unfortunate women, under the control 
of the iron hand of the keeper, purchase with their bodies, with their 
health, and often enough with their lives, the outrageous luxury which 
the proprietress displays. 

“The police lent support, not to the strict and vigorous observance 
of the law, but rather to the functioning of the system which I have 
qualified as toleration. The city of Montreal, thanks to this system, 


puts itself in the first rank among the vice profiteers, and harvests, 
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year in and year out, in small fines, some $60,000 which it shares with | The liquor controller himself told me that more alcohol was smuggled 


the provincial government.” 
THREE THOUSAND WOMEN 


The magistrate, Recorder Geoffrion, testified that there were 3,000 
bad women in the city. He said that to shut down on the bad houses 
would only increase the number of street walkers. 


MONTREAL ;PAPER’S CONCLUSION 


The Montreal Standard some months ago asked: “ Why is it that 
Montreal is the mecca of all the crooks in Christendom? Montreal 
simply teems with them—confidence men, dope peddlers, train robbers, 
blackmailers, gunmen, shoplifters, booze smugglers, card sharps, white 
slavers—all with international and some with universal records. What 
is the answer? It is that Montreal is recognized and acknowledged to 
be the easiest pickings for crooks in the world.” 

In 1924 the number of persons arrested or summoned in Toronto was 
51,936, and the number of “ cases’ known to the police was 54,494. In 
Montreal 24,625 were arrested or summoned, while the number of cases 
known to the police was 38,265. Roughly, there were 3,000 cases in 
Toronto where prosecutions did not follow offenses, and 14,000 in 
Montreal. Toronto has twice as many automobiles as Montreal, but 
the police recovered all but 35 of the 1,414 cars stolen. In Montreal 
869 of the 1,259 stolen cars were not recovered. 

The following comparison between Montreal and Toronto is illumi- 
nating: 


Number | Convic- 
of cases tions 
MONTREAL 
og Ee ee ee 
BUTI cas cece iidindindbetmciincatneds sbhittndaeiadmipndiesiinaal 
OO PE iiinccccnnsadtiininntiibacdsameacnndasedannne 
OC cn oan Hiei ditt, otitis dabkicteanititen dens 
TORONTO 
Pic sniretereatien anette attend Guanes aciasdesakiaiaeddeesaen 3, 847 1, 126 
DUR ilies hae ddbeudshadvinmmniadhiaddedde tnd schdh 596 202 
Hg Wir POR nck tdi iti intthnciitnntnatinctidinadusdseines. 44 32 
I aii iia i acta Ae 4,487| 1,360 


If one were looking at convictions alone, it would seem that 
Toronto had 680 more cases of thefts, burglaries, and highway rob- 
beries than Montreal. Actually, Montreal had 3,311 such cases, but 686 
fewer convictions, 

It is the same with drunkenness, in fact, but the number of 
offenses of drunkenness can not be recorded like those of thefts, bur- 
glaries, and highway robberies. Police figures show more drunkenness 
in Toronto than in Montreal, which does not reflect the actual condi- 
tion. The police here arrest the drunks only when they have to. 
At that there were nearly 6,000 convictions for drunkenness in the 
Province, In Montreal there were 529 persons in prison at the end 
of 1924 and only 107 in York Township, including Toronto. This 
comparison probably was abnormal. 


DOPE AND SOCIAL EVIL 


Next to British Columbia, Quebec Province has the largest dope 
traffic in Canada. In 1924, out of a total of 950 convictions in 
Canada for violations of the narcotics act, 581 were in British 
Columbia, a Government-control Province, and 225 in Quebec, another 
Government-control Province. Whereas there were only 100 in Onta- 
rio, which is under prohibition. It is fair to say that coast Provinces 
are naturally prone to have more cases. 7 

The social evil, as well as the narcotics evil, is pronounced in Quebec 
and British Columbia. Of the total of 2,269 persons convicted in Can- 
ada of frequenting houses of ill-fame in 1924, no less than 1,108 were 
in Quebec, 575 in British Columbia, and 230 in Ontario. In other 
offenses of a gross character Quebec shows up to advantage when 
compared with other Provinces. 


BEER WORST FEATURE 


Canon F. G. Scott, famous Canadian padre on the western front in 
the Great War and well known as a poet, greeted me cordially as he 
smoked his pipe in his study in Quebee City. He is the most promi- 
nent of the Church of England clergy in the ancient capital. 

“Beer is the worst feature of our Government-control system,” 
asserted Canon Scott. “Men can go into taverns and stay as long as 
they like and drink as much as they like. The Province is placarded 
everywhere with signs advertising beer and ale as though liquor were 
the only thing in which we are interested. If we are to retain our 
present system, the Government should take over the breweries and 
eliminate private interests in beer as they have, to some extent, in 
whisky. You can put that as strong as you like.” 

“Whatever may be believed in other parts of Canada, Quebec author- 
ities are under no delusion about Government control controlling, even 
when liquor can be obtained legally in 2,596 places in the Province. 





into the Province for illicit purposes than went into the United States 
from Quebec. The report of the Government liquor board tells of the 
increasing number of cases of bootlegging within the Province and of 
the impossibility of suppressing it, even with the aid of a hundred 
special liquor police in the Montreal district and an additional number 
in the Quebec district. 

“One of the daily papers recently quoted an unnamed official of the 
liquor commission as saying that the ‘menace of the illicit liquor still 
is one of the main problems that faces the city of Montreal,’ that it was 
increasing, and that the commission estimated that there were more 
than 1,000 illicit stills in full operation in and about the city. 

“Perhaps an even more convincing indication of conditions is the 
fact that at the annual meeting of the Licensed Victualers’ Association 
of Montreal, it was decided to ask the Quebec liquor commission au- 
thorities to solicit the help of the municipal police in order to put 
a stop to the clandestine and illicit sale of intoxicants in different 
parts of Montreal. It was shown that a great deal of harm has been 
done to the legitimate hotel and tavern keepers, who are trying to 
do fair business against unfair competition. 

“The liquor commission's report, dealing with the Montreal district, 
says, ‘The excess of 679 completed investigations during the course 
of 1924-25 demonstrates that a very active campaign was waged 
against illicit resorts (blind pigs) both in the city and in the country. 
As in the past, it has been proved that the tenants of such illegal 
resorts use every effort to continue doing business at the place where 
they have been already established. Nevertheless we succeeded in hav- 
ing several closed up, but many still remain open in spite of repeated 
raids made upon them, 

“* Special mention must be made of certain so-called clubs where the 
owners defy the law and which up to the present we have found 
impossible to close up definitely.’ 

“ Referring to conditions in Hull, it says that, owing to Ontario be- 
ing dry, it will always have to suffer from the presence of blind pigs. 
Statistics prove conclusively that about 75 per cent of the business 
done by these illegal resorts is supported by strangers.” 


BREWERY STOCK RISES 


Under government control, the breweries are prospering as never 
before, in spite of a rate war, according to the Montreal Standard. 

The Montreal Star editorially stated: “There is an epidemic of 
crime in the Province of Quebec. Murders are shockingly prevalent 
and detection rare. 

“It is the bounden duty of the Quebec government to awaken to its 
responsibilities. In dealing with the recent crimes of murder in 
Quebec that have shocked the community, the Provincial government 
will be closely watched, and it is to be hoped the authorities, by 
laxity or favoritism, or by surrender to improper influences, or for 
the sake of party exigencies, will not lay themselves open to a charge 
of complicity in crime as abettors of murder.” 

The Roman Catholic clergy in Quebec have taken a more active in 
terest in the temperance movement of that Province than in some other 
parts of Canada. They had a large part in Quebec city voting for 
local prohibition in 1914. They have also kept liquor, so far as legal 
sale goes, out of more than half the Province. Archbishop Roy, the 
Bishop of Sherbrooke, and other prominent men of the clergy have 
worked hard to restrict the evils of alcohol, although aware of the 
French-Canadian’s aversion to drastic restrictive measures. 

Some of the social tendencies that are noticeable after five years of 
the operation of government control in Quebec are giving grave concern 
to the hierarchy. Recently L’Action Catholique, the official organ of 
the church, said: 

“In the big hotels on the night of New Year’s eve people drank until 
they were full, in plain language, and they conducted themselves as men 
and women conduct themselves whose bestial instincts have been loosed 
from every bond by alcohol. 

“One thing is quite certain, that these revelers of the big hotels will 
not swell the figures of arrests for drunkenness.” 


DEBASING AND ABHORRENT 


The daily press also has editorially condemned the carousing that 
features celebrations in hotels and restaurants under the Government- 
control system, although not expressly attributing the carryings on to 
the system. The Montreal Star said: 

“At the Christmas season, and even more so in the closing hours of 
the year, scenes are enacted in our best hotels and restaurants by 
people whose training and tradition should single them out as ex- 
amples which are debasing, degrading, and abhorrent to decent living 
men and women. 

“Scenes of boisterous drunkenness are common, licentiousness which 
brings a blush of shame to even the least fastidious is everywhere ob- 
served, the amenities of social relations by which our healthy ethical 
concepts are maintained are relaxed, and men and women of their 
own desire deliberately step back into the habits of primitive savagery 
without primitive man’s excuse. 
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BISHOP FARTHING’S VIEW 


“Bishop Farthing, of the Church of England, expressed the opinion 
that drunkenness and bootlegging would obtain under any system that 
might be used.” 


This kind of testimony could be extended almost without 
limit. Government control of the beverage liquor traffic is a 
complete failure. It does not diminish the evils of that traffic. 
It legalizes this “ source of crime and misery” which was out- 
lawed in the United States. It increases the consumption of 
beverage intoxicants to the maximum. It revives the appetite 
of drinkers which were becoming weaned from liquor and 
creates appetite in the youth. It is a new source of public 
corruption. It promotes crime, pauperism, and disease. It 
diverts from legitimate trade enormous sums of money, The 
public and private expenditures for the care of the victims of 
drink are many times the total revenue the traffic pays the 
state. 

The government-control system has never solved or even 
helped to solve the liquor problem. Every step in the direction 
of so-called government control is a step backward and 
downward. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, it has become customary for 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs to extend his 
remarks at the close of each session and each Congress in the 
form of a brief report on the work of the committee. This is 
because of the general interest throughout the Nation in the 
affairs of the Indians. 

Two hundred and forty-six House and Senate bills were re- 
ferred to this committee during the two sessions of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. Some of them were duplicates, having been 
introduced in both the House and Senate in the same form. 
The full committee was in session on 51 days, and subcommit- 
tees considered 39 measures, holding meetings on 46 days. One 
hundred and eight reports were submitted to the House on bills 
referred to the committee. 

As is always the case, some bills considered in committee 
were not brought to final conclusion, it’ being felt that the 
information available was not yet sufficiently complete for 
action. It is also true that many bills are introduced and, for 
various reasons, not urged by their sponsors. It has been the 
policy of the cominittee, however, to give as full consideration 
as practicable to all matters presented in the form of bills in- 
troduced by Members of the House or referred to after hav- 
ing passed the Senate. Where this has apparently not been 
done, it is almost universally true that action has been delayed 
to allow State delegations to compose differences of opinion or 
to work out in more detail the necessary information. 

During the Sixty-ninth Congress a total of 77 bills acted 
upon by this committee became laws. Of these, 43 bills originated 
in the House and 34 in the Senate. Compare this number with 
the fact that, considering both public and private bills and reso- 
lutions, there was a total of but 1,422 enacted into law. Then 
it is seen that over 5 per cent of all laws enacted in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress had to do with Indian affairs. If we consider 
public laws only, the proportion is over 8 per cent. To put this 
in still another way, out of every 20 of all laws enacted by the 
Sixty-ninth Congress 1 had to do with Indian affairs, and out 
of every 12 public laws enacted 1 covers an Indian matter. 

I take this opportunity of thanking my fellow members of 
the committee for the serious attention and hard work which 
made possible this amount of legislation, of such vital impor- 
tance to the Indians affected. 

I summarize the bills reported by this committee and enacted 
into law in the Sixty-ninth Congress: 

H. R. 60. An act for the purpose of reclaiming certain lands in Indian 
and private ownership within and immediately adjacent to the Lummi 
Reservation, in the State of Washington, 

H. R. 96. An act authorizing an appropriation of $25,000 from the 
tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinalelt Reservation, Wash., for 
the construction of a system of water supply at Taholah, on said 
reservation, 

H.R. 97. An act authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 from the 
tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., 
for the completion of the road from Taholah to Moclips, on said 
reservation. 

H.R. 178, An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to 
submit claims to the Court-of Claims, 

H. R. 183. An act providing for a per capita payment of $50 to each 
enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 

H. R, 186. An act authorizing the payment of tuition of Crow Indian 
children attending Montana State public schools, 

H. R, 2229, An act to reimburse John Ferrell, 
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H. R. 4761. An act to amend the act with reference to suits involving 
Indian land titles in Oklahoma. 

H. R.5850. An act authorizing an appropriation for the payment of 
certain claims due certain members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for 
damages occasioned by the destruction of their horses. 

H. R. 6374. An act to authorize the employment of consulting engi- 
neers on plans and specifications of the Coolidge Dam. 

H. R. 6727. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue certificafts of competency removing the restrictions against aliena- 
tion on the inherited lands of the Kansas or Kaw Indians in Oklahoma. 

H. R. 7086. An act providing for repairs, improvements, and new 
buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, Okla. 

H.R. 7173. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dis- 
pose of certain allotted land in Boundary County, Idaho, and to pur- 
chase a compact tract of land to allot in small tracts to the Kootenal 
Indians as herein provided. 

H.R. 7752. An act authorizing the leasing for mining purposes of 
land reserved for Indian agency and school purposes. 

H. R. 8184. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to pur- 
chase certain land in California to be added to the Cahuilla Indian 
Reservation, and authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor. 

H. R. 8185. An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act 
approved June 4, 1920, entitled “ An act to provide for the allotment 
of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and 
for other purposes.” 

H.R. 8186. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase certain lands in California to be added to the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor. 

H. R,. 8313. An act to allot lands to living children on the Crow 
Reservation, Mont. 

Il. R. 8486. An act for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.) 

H. R. 8564. An act for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia. 

H. R. 8652. An act to provide for the withdrawal of certain lands as 
a camp ground for the pupils of the Indian school at Phoenix, Ariz. 

H. R. 9351. An act extending the period of time for homestead en- 
tries on the south half of the diminished Colville Indian Reservation. 

H.R. 9558. An act to provide for alloting in severalty agricultural 
lands within the Tomgue River or Northern Cheyenne Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., and for other purposes. 

H, R. 9730. An act to provide for an adequate water-supply system at 
the Dresslerville Indian Colony. 

11. R. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure from the tribal funds 
of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the construction of a road 
on the Leech Lake Reservation. 

H. R. 10610. An act to confirm the title to certain lands in the State 
of Oklahoma to the Sac and Fox Nation or Tribe of Indians. 

H. R. 10976. An act amending the act entitled “An act for the survey 
and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and the sale and dis- 
posal of all the surplus lands after allotment,” approved May 30, 
1908, as amended, and for other purposes. 

H.R.11171. An act to authorize the deposit and expenditure of 
various revenues of the Indian Service as Indian moneys, proceeds of 
labor. 

H, R. 11510. An act authorizing an industrial appropriation from the 
tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont., 
and for other purposes. 

Hl. R. 11662. An act authorizing an expenditure of tribal funds of the 
Crow Indians of Montana to employ counsel to represent them in their 
claims against the United States. : 

H. R. 12390. An act authorizing the payment of drainage assessments 
on Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

H, R. 12393. An act to amend section 26 of the appropriation act of 
June 30, 1919, 

H. R. 12596. An act authorizing the leasing of unallotted irrigable 
land. 

H. R. 14250. An act authorizing reimposition and extension of trust 
period on lands for the use of the Capitan Grande Band of Indians in 
California. 

H. R. 15602. An act to amend the act referring the Delaware Indian 
claims to the Court of Claims. 

H. R. 15906. An act authorizing purchase of land for addition to 
Indian school, Phoenix, Ariz. 

H. R. 16207. An act to provide adequate water supply for Sequoyah 
Training School. 

H. R. 16209. An act authorizing reconnaissance work in Rio Grande 
conservancy district, New Mexico. 

H. R. 16212. An act authorizing per capita payments to Cheyenne 
River Indians, South Dakota. 

H. R. 16287. An act to irrigate additional lands at Fort Hall, Idaho. 

H, R. 16744. An act authorizing a per capita payment to Fort Hall 
Indians. 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend Crow Act regarding leasing of lands. 

H. J. Res. 1384. House joint resolution authorizing Five Civilized 


Tribes to prosecute claims jointly or severally. ° 
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S.7. An act authorizing the cancellation and remittance of con- 
struction costs against allotted Paiute Indian lands and to reimburse 
Carson-Truckee irrigation district. 

§. 585. An act for the relief of F. E. Romberg. 

S. 850. An act for the relief of Robert A. Pickett. 

§. 1550. An act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the beneiit 
of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Indians. 

S.1613. An act setting aside Rice Lake and contiguous lands for 
use of Chippewa Indians. 

$. 1963. An act authorizing citizen band of Pottawatomie Indians 
to submit claims to Court of Claims. 

§. 1989. An act to purchase additional land for Reno Indian Colony, 
Nevada, 

S. 2141. An act authorizing the Assiniboine Indians to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims. 

§. 2202. An act authorizing certain claims to be presented to the 
Supreme Court on appeal from the decision of the Court of Claims. 

S. 2530. An act authorizing the use of tribal funds for the protec- 
tion of tribal property. 

S$. 2702. An act to set apart additional land to be added to the 
Morongo Reservation, Calif. 

S. 2706. An act to add certain land to the Santa Ysabel Reservation, 
Calif. 

S. 2714. An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain condi- 
tions, of patents in fee simple issued to certain Indians. 


S. 2817. An act for the relief of Edgar K. Miller. 

S. 2868. An act authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians to submit 
their claim to the Court of Claims. 

S. 2826. An act for the construction of an irrigation dam on Walker 
River, Nev. 

$. 3122. An act for the completion of the road from Tucson to Ajo, 
Ariz. 

8.3259. An act for the enrollment of Martha Brace as a Kiowa 


Indian. 

8. 3361. An 
Reservation. 

8. 3382. An 

S$. 3538. An 
Indians, 

8.3613. An 
nah Parker. 

S. 3749. An 
Burns, Oreg. 

5. 3884, An 
vation. 

8. 3953. An act for condemnation of Pueblo Indian lands. 

8. 8958. An act for additional lands for use of Makah and Quileute 
Indians, Washington. 

S. 4223. An act permitting the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Tribes to sub- 
mit claims to Court of Claims. 

8.4344. An act for withdrawal of Mamaloose Island for 
Yakima Indians as burying ground. 

8.4893. An act authorizing oil and gas miging on Executive order 
Indian reservations. 

S. 4942. An act to purchase privately owned land within Jicarilla 
Reservation, 

8.5528. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians to submit 
their claims to the Court of Claims. 

S.J. Res. 60. Senate joint resolution authorizing expenditure of Fort 
Peck 4 per cent fund. 

8.4998. An act providing a-water system for Indians of Reno Sparks 
colony, Nevada. 

8.5200. An act authorizing per capita payment from tribal funds to 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of Oklahoma. 


act to purchase lands for addition to Papago Indian 
act to pay expenses of Klamath Indian delegates. 
act to pay legal expenses incurred by Sac and Fox 


act authorizing appropriation for monument for Quan- 
act for erection of school for use of Piute Indians at 


act to pay expenses of delegates Tongue River Reser- 


use of 


In addition to these 77 measures which became laws, 12 other 
bills passed the House but -had not passed the Senate at ad- 
journment, and 5 had passed the Senate but not the House. 
One Senate bill was pending in conference and another had 
been amended in the House and not thereafter acted on in the 
Senate. These latter matters will undoubtedly be before the 
committee again at the beginning of the next Congress. 


The House Committee on Indian Affairs, while it has the 
power to report authorization bills, does not have the power to 
make appropriations. The Appropriations Subcommittee headed 
by Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, which handles the appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior, has in charge the 
making of the necessary appropriations for carrying on the 
work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The bureau, in turn, is 
directly charged with the responsibility of acting as the official 
guardian of the American Indians and has, under the law, “ the 
management of all Indian affairs and all matters arising out of 
Indian relations.” I state this because functions of the com- 
mittee of which I am chairman have been both misstated and 
misunderstood. Under the rules of the House, all proposed leg- 
islation concerning the relations of the United States with the 
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Indians and the Indian tribes is referred to this committee. 
The committee has a broad jurisdiction of subjects relating to 
care, education, and management of the Indians, including the 
care and allotment of their lands. It also reports both general 
and special bills as to claims which are paid out of Indian 
funds. Its functions, however, are legislative entirely. 

In the Sixty-ninth Congress the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs did not have before it any resolution with regard to 
investigations of the Indian Bureau. The only resolution of 
that kind introduced in the House was prepared in such form 
that it went to -he Committee on Rules. The resolution was 
not reported out from that committee. A somewhat similar 
resolution introduced in the Senate was referred to a subcom- 
mittee of that Committee on Indian Affairs, which held hearings 
but had taken no definite action at the time of adjournment. 

There is, however, at work a special staff of the Institute of 
Government Research, making a comprehensive general survey 
of Indian affairs. It is not created for the purpose of investi- 
gating charges. It exists for the purpose of studying the 
Indian situation, covering the educational, industrial, and social 
activities maintained among the Indians, their personal and 
their civil rights, and the general economic conditions among 
them. 

The Institute for Government Research is a private organi- 
zation with headquarters in Washington. It is nonpolitical 
and is in no way connected with the Government. It is or- 
ganized to make such investigations of governmental activities, 
and can therefore be expected to submit a report which will 
be unbiased and of great value. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs taking the initiative, 
have offered any and all cooperation desired. This is also 
true of many others, individuals and organizations, interested 
in the welfare of the Indians. The Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House also desires to be of every possible and 
proper assistance. My personal opinion is that every organi- 
zation and every individual desirous of being of real value in 
advancing the welfare of the American Indian should give such 
cooperation. 

Undoubtediy the report of the Institute for Government 
Research will contain information and suggestions of the 
utmost value in connection with a further necessary legislative 
program. The attitude of this committee is that, realizing the 
seriousness of its problem, it desires information and sugges- 
tions from any honest and unselfish source. 

The special staff of the Institute for Government Research 
assigned to this study is headed by Mr. Lewis Meriam, trained 
as a member of the institute’s permanent staff. The other 
members are Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, president of the American 
Indian Institute of Wichita, Kans.; Dr. Edward Everett Dale, 
head of the department of history of the University of Okla- 
homa; Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, medical field secretary of the 
National Tuberculosis Association; Dr. F. A. MeKenzie, pro- 
fessor of sociology of Juniata College, Pennsylvania, founder 
and organizer of the Society of American Indians; Miss Mary 
Louise Mark, professor of social statistics at Ohio State 
University; Dr. William Carson Ryan, professor of education 
at Swarthmore College, formerly educational director of the 
New York Evening Post and specialist in vocational education 
in the United States Bureau of Education; Dr. William J. 
Spillman, agricultural economist in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Miss Emma Duke, a statistical expert, 
with experience in child welfare work; and Mr. Ray A. Brown, 
of University of Wisconsin, legal representative. 

The members of this staff of specialists are to visit prac- 
tically all of the field units of the Indian Service. The work is 
already under way in the West and a report is to be expected 
in about a year. 

Of course, there are always those who condemn in advance 
the results of any movement not carried out entirely in accord- 
ance with their own ideas. The report to be made by the ‘In- 
stitute of Government Research is no exception to this rule, 
just as I have been personally criticized because I have not 
made the committee the vehicle for carrying out prearranged 
programs by some self-appointed and self-styled friends of the 
Indians. The responsibility in connection with Indian affairs 
is too great and too serious for procedure except along very 
carefully thought out lines, and the chances of doing serious 
harm through accepting ill-considered proposals is fully as great 
as the possibility for doing good. I am convinced, however, 
that there is reason to expect results from this study by the 
institute, which will be of the utmost value to this committee 
and the Congress, as well as to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
It stands to reason that the Indians themselves will be greatly 
benefited. 

I make this statement because there have been beneficial re- 
sults from every sincere study, setting forth facts upon which 
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constructive steps could be taken. As an example, in 1923 the 
present Secretary of the Interior appointed a committee of 100 
distinguished American citizens, including Indians who had be- 
come leaders among their people, to act as an advisory council 
of the department. Following some months of study, a meeting 
of the council was held in Washington on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1923, with 66 members present. Some very constructive 
suggestions were made. Among the accomplishments, for ex- 
ample, there has resulted a complete reorganization of the In- 
dian health service under the trained leadership of a public- 
health official. There has also come about a reorganization for 
greater efficiency of the bureau under the leadership of the 
commissioner himself. 

These reorganization steps have now been worked out and it 
will be possible to study the beneficial results during the 
present year. This situdtion convinces me that there will be a 
spirit of cooperation within the bureau and the department in 
earrying out other constructive recommendations from the 
Institute for Government Research. 

Still another study will be made during the coming season 
in connection with the irrigation projects on the Indian reser- 
vations. These irrigation projects are not those initiated by 
the Indian Service, but the last of them were placed under 
that supervision about two years ago. 

The situation on these projects, from the standpoint of both 
Indians and white settlers, has been generally unfortunate. 
There are conflicting interests and in many places the progress 
of the Indians is being hampered by the weight of charges they 
are in no position to assume. I found a very ready spirit of 
cooperation this winter, leading to the appointment of a special 
commission to study this situation especially, as was done 
recently with regard to Government reclamation projects not on 
Indian reservations. Data pointing to a reasonable solution of 
this difficult problem will, I hope, be available when Congress 
convenes in December. The board making the study, and which 
will cooperate with the Indians and other people on the projects, 
consists of Ray P. Teele, an agricultural economist detailed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; Supt. Porter J. Preston, of the 
reclamation project at Yuma, Ariz.; and C. A. Engel, supervis- 


ing engineer of the Indian irrigation service, with headquarters | 


at Blackfoot, Idaho. 

In closing I am sure it will be interesting to call attention to 
the fine cooperation which has been received from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and especially the subcommittee of 
which Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, is chairman. The matter of 
total appropriations for Indian work is in itself indicative of 
this spirit. In this connection I call special attention to the 
fact that, leaving out deficiency bills, while over twenty-six and 


seventh Congress, this was increased to over twenty-nine and a 
quarter millions by the Sixty-eighth Congress and to just under 
thirty and a quarter millions by the Sixty-ninth Congress. Of 


these various amounts, the appropriations from tribal funds of | Shoal to the main inlet, with a view to providing a depth of 
re : : | 12 feet with suitable width (H. Doc. No. 776); to the Com- 
the three years, the indicated increases in the totals being from | . i ; , 


the Indians themselves averaged about $2,400,000 for each of 


the Public Treasury. 

Taking health and education as more specific illustrations, 
the steady increase is especially striking. Again considering 
the last three Congresses, it will be interesting to note that the 
Sixty-seventh Congress appropriated $10,362,408.36 for educa- 
tional work, that the Sixty-eighth Congress increased this to 
$11,815,991.51, and that the Sixty-ninth Congress, just closed, 
increased the amount further to $12,895,415. This is without 
consideration of items contained in the second deficiency, which 
failed of passage. For health work among the Indians the in- 
crease of appropriations has been even more marked. The 
appropriations of the Sixty-seventh Congress for this purpose 
were $901,260, those of the Sixty-eighth Congress $1,597,375, 
and for the Sixty-ninth Congress the sum amounted to $2,119,- 
920, considerably more than double the similar appropriations 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress. There were also further items 
in the second deficiency bill. 

All this points conclusively to the spirit of Congress in con- 
nection with the work among the Indians. There is a full 
recognition of the fact that the health and educational problems 
in particular have not yet been solved. No informed person 
will claim that they have. There is still an appalling situation 
and a tremendous amount of work to be accomplished. But it 
is equally true that a sincere effort is being made to meet the 
Situation, and there is, therefore, much reason for encourage- 
ment. 

May I express the hope that criticism of those in places of 
responsibility will be constructive? In my opinion it is criminal 
to involve the vital problem of the Indians, having to do with 
the lives and welfare of thousands of human beings, in politics 
or in any schemes for personal advantage or aggrandizement. 
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ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 3, 
1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Maron 2 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1037. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examina- 
tion of Absecon Inlet, N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1038. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of Fox 
River and connecting waters from Green Bay, Wis., to Portage, 
the Portage Canal, and the Wisconsin River, with a view to 
providing a waterway 9 feet deep from Green Bay to the 
Mississippi River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1039. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Sarasota Bay, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

1040. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Edenton Harbor, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 772); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

1041. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of San Diego Harbor, Calif. (H. Doc. No. 773); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

1042. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Chicago River and its branches to determine whether fixed 
bridges shall be permitted, and if permitted, what clearance for 
navigation should be observed in their construction (H. Doe. No. 
774) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

1048. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of the mouth of Mackay Creek, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 
775) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

1044. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 


Ab : | port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
a quarter millions of dollars were appropriated by the Sixty- | »” . : . 


and survey of channels from the inland waterway, Beaufort, 


| N. C., beginning at a point where Gallants Channel connects 


with the inland waterway (PS to BI Channel), and via Gallants 
Canal and in front of the town of Beaufort through Bulkhead 


mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

1045. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Hyder Harbor, Alaska; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1046. A letter from the Secretary, of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 


| Bayou Des Ourse, La.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


1047. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Mill Creek, Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1048. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of Port 
Orford Harbor, Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1049. A letter from the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
transmitting copy of the annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board covering operations during the year 1926 (H. Doc. No. 
777) ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. S. 5624. An act to provide for continued 


| hospitalization at Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the 


Veterans’ Bureau; without amendment (Rept, No, 2290). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 8S. 5625. An act to provide for continued 
hospitalization at Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries | 
of the Veterans’ Bureau; without amendment (Rept. No. 2291). | 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | 
the Union. ’ 
Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4691. An | 
act to further amend section 90 of the national defense act of | 
June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to authorize employment of | 
additional civilian caretakers for National Guard organizations, 
under certain circumstances, in lieu of enlisted caretakers here- 
tofore authorized ; without amendment (Rept, No. 2292). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. STOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. H.R. 17275. A 
bill granting immunity to certain witnesses ; without amendment | 
(Rept. No. 2297). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. Res. 
357. A resolution upholding the President in maintaining the | 
rights of the United States and of its citizens in Mexico and | 
in Nicaragua, and in observing treaty obligations to the Nica- 
raguan Government recognized by the Government of the 
United States; with an amendment (Rept. No, 2298). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. House Report 
No. 2299. A report on the impeachment charges against Hon. 
Frank Cooper, United States district judge for the northern 
district of New York, stating that the evidence submitted does | 
not eall for action under the constitutional impeachment 
powers; without amendment (Rept. No. 2299). Referred to the | 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WASON: Committee on Disposition of Useless Execu- | 
tive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers in 
the Department of Commerce (Rept. No. 2300). Ordered to be | 
printed. 
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or such other agency of the Government of the United States 
as may be informed, for a report of all casualties which have 
occurred among military forces now in occupancy of Nica- 
raguan soil; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 375) to 


| provide for an investigation of communistic activities in the 


United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
376) to create a commission to consider the practicability of 
establishing a system of tribunals for adjudicating controversies 
among the different governments of America; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the legislature of the State of California, re- 
lating to the re-creating of the position of United States district 
judge for the northern district of California; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Memorial of the legislature of the State of Montana pray- 
ing for the immediate passage of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, 
an act for the relief of disabled emergency Army officers, now 
pending; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, praying for the immediate passage of the Tyson- 
Fitzgerald bill, an act for the relief of disabled emergency Army 
officers, how pending ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
not to pass the Cameron bill, being Senate bill 1856, now in the 
House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Memorial of the twentieth session of the 


| Legislature of the State of Montana, favoring passage of the 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1719. | 


A bill for the relief of George H. Gilbert; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2293). Referred to the Committee of t#4e Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2675. 
A bill for the relief of Michael Patrick Sullivan; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2294). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11736. <A bill for the relief of John Berrian; without amend- 
ment (Rept. 2295). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 16842. 
A bill authorizing the issuance of a certain patent; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2296). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota (by request): A bill (H. R. 
17390) to repeal section 15a of the act to regulate commerce, as | 
amended February 28, 1920, and to enact in lieu thereof provi- | 
sions for meeting the transportation needs of the country; to | 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 17391) providing for the appor- 
tionment of money received from forest reserves; to the Com- | 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 17392) to provide for the pres- | 
ervation, completion, maintenance, operation, and use of the | 
United States Muscle Shoals project for war, navigation, ferti- 
lizer manufacture, electric-power production, and other pur- 
poses, and, in connection therewith, the incorporation of the 
Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation and the lease to it 
of the said project ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17393) for the promotion 
of the welfare, safety, and health of employees in and about 
mines and quarries, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 373) 
to authorize the members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives to hold hearings after March 
4, 1927; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 374) calling 
on the Department of State and the Department of the Navy, 


| time Pullman 


Tyson-Fitzgerald disabled emergency officers’ bill in the present 
Congress ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 17394) granting a pension to 
Nettie Hodges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17395) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha M. Warnock; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ‘ 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 17396) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amy Ann Wilcox; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 17397) granting a pension to 
Morgan L. Dively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


/ on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


7570. By Mr. BURTON: Memorial of meeting of citizens of 
Cleveland, protesting against the present foreign policy of the 
President and Secretary of State; to the Committee on Foreign 


| Affairs. 


7571. Also. memorial of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, urging 
immediate steps be taken on the Civil War pension bill pro- 
viding relief for needy and suffering veterans and widows ot 


| yeterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


wi) 


7572. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions adopted by the Travel- 
ing Salesmen of the Nation, urging the repeal of the war- 
surcharge; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

7573. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Idaho, in 
behalf of legislation increasing pensions of veterans of the 


Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

7574. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution from Group 1 of the 
Oklahoma Bankers AsSociation of Oklahoma, by Eugene P. 


Gum, secretary, indorsing the national defense act of 1920 and 
urging that adequate appropriations be made for the support 
of the Regular Army, National Guard, Organized Reserves, and 
Reserve Officers Training Corps as recommended by the Sec- 
retary of War; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

7575. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Mrs. Chas. 
D. Clough and 14 others, of Spokane, Wash., protesting against 
the passage by Congress of any compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance legislation; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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7576. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of L. F. Westfall and 14 
other residents of Hillsdale, Mich., protesting against the en- 
actment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

7577. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 79 residents of Berrien 
Springs, Mich., and vicinity, protesting against the Sunday 
observance bill CH. R. 10311) ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7578. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Taunton, Mass., advocating passage of legislation to 
increase pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7579. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, of 
Chicago, Ill., favoring the passage of Senate bill 5449, to pro- 
vide for a memorial laboratory to William Crawford Gorgas; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

7580. Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, favoring the passage of House bill 359 and Senate bill 
1077, to provide for the abolishment of the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board, and House Joint Resolution 321 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 147, to create a congressional commission to study the 
Federal retirement system; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. : 

7581. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition by citizens of Lowell, Mass., 
in opposition to Senate bill 4821, pertaining to the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7582. By Mr. WASON: Letter and resolution of the New 
Hampshire Department of the American Legion, in support 
of the Tyson and Fitzgerald bills for the retirement of the 
disabled emergency Army officers; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, March 3, 1927 


(Continuation of the proceedings from 10 p. m. of the legislative 
day of Wednesday, March 2, 1927) 
THE COPPER-MINING INDUSTRY AND BOULDER DAM 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona is 
recognized. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I am desirous of submitting 
certain data pertaining to the domestic copper-mining industry. 
This data will be supplemental and will bring down to date the 
arguments I advanced in April last, and on June 26, 1926, on 
this floor urging that protection be accorded our domestic copper 
miner, 

It is very evident that each passing month but emphasizes and 
corroborates the destructive foreign labor competition besetting 
our domestic copper miner. He not alone continues to receive an 
inadequate wage, but his home equities are at a minimum and 
his economic future trends toward utter ruin under the present 
free trade copper policy. 

We note the passing of the very efficient old-time American 
copper miner and the constant inflow of cheap foreign labor to 
replace him. 

We note that out of 49 copper-producing districts within Ari- 
zona there are only 11 now producing copper. We find that it 
is entirely impossible to secure adequate funds properly to 
explore the copper districts, which are 38 in number, now dor- 
mant, and that home and business equities within the 9 produc- 
ing districts are at a minimum. 

It is self-evident that if no additional copper reserves are 
developed within the 38 unexplored districts it is only a question 
of time when the copper industry of Arizona will cease to exist. 

The tragedy of it all is that not alone now but during the past 
five years copper has sold 20 per cent below its average price, 
whereas it would have been sold 50 per cent above. This 70 per 
cent loss falls largely on the copper miner, due to the inadequate 
wage paid him, the result being that the American miner within 
his home copper areas has virtually ceased to exist and has been 
replaced by cheap and ignorant foreign labor. 

I began to advocate a 6-cent copper tariff nearly two 
years ago. I have submitted a mass of statistical data in sup- 
port thereof. I have challenged free-trade copper advocates to 
answer analytically the arguments that I advanced in my 
speeches on this floor during the past year. No free-trade advo- 
cate of copper has ever dared to answer, nor has ever dared to 
advocate free trade for the copper miner when all other metal 
miners and virtually all other domestic labor are adequately 
protected. 

The shallow, specious statements made by the free-trade cop- 
per advocates upon the platform are never repeated in this 
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forum. You will never find such an advocate committing him- 
self within the Halls of Congress. He takes refuge in glittering 
generalities and discusses any and all other issues except ade- 
quate protection for our copper miner. 

If these advocates of free-trade copper are sincere in their 
belief, why do they hesitate to present arguments and statistical 
data supporting their contentions? Why do they hesitate to 
disprove the arguments and data outlined in my speeches advo- 
cating a copper tariff? 

The answer is that they can not disprove them and are utterly 
unable to support their untenable position of free-trade copper 
when virtually all other domestic metals and commodities are 
rigidly protected. 

The copper miner should have received adequate protection in 
1922 under the provisions of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, 
but certain domestic fabricating agencies likewise interested in 
copper reserves saw to it that copper remained on the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CAMERON. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
that I could not understand whether the Senator from Arizona 
said he was in favor of free trade on copper or a tariff on copper. 

Mr. CAMERON. If the Senator will listen a little while, he 
will find out. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order, 
so the Senator from Arizona may be heard in all parts of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMERON. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. CAMERON. The manipulative subversive agencies, then 
as now in control of our domestic copper fabricating and mine 
industries, also controlled the vast copper reserves of Chile. 
These agencies above all desired a high protective tariff in the 
manufactured article and their low-cost Chilean copper on the 
free list in order to obtain the maximum manufacturing profit 
possible. 

These subversive agencies are charging excessive commodity 
prices for the protected manufactured copper article, yet our 
domestic copper is selling at a ruinous price. 

If free trade is such an excellent thing for the domestic cop- 
per miner, why not apply free trade to the copper fabricator 
and all other domestic commodities and industries? 

Who dares openly to champion free trade for our domestic 
copper miner and protection for all other commodities and 
industries? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
zona yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senate is in such disorder that I 
can not hear the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senate 
is in very good order, but there must be better order in the 
Chamber. [Laughter.] 


Mr. CAMERON. I might suggest to those Senators who 
can not hear me that there is plenty of room over here in 
front of me, and they can come over closer to me. 

The only agencies that have dared to advocate, and very 
stealthily so, free trade for our copper miner are those in 
control of foreign copper reserves. 

The vicious discrimination of destroying our domestic copper 
miner through forcing him to meet the unrestricted competition 
of foreign slave-labor-produced copper is unequaled in our 
industrial history. I challenge anyone to point out so vicious 
a parallel to the one now crushing our domestic copper miner. 

Surely the industrial conscience of our country is unfamiliar 
with the crucifixion of our domestie copper miner. Surely 
Congress will not permit the extinction of our domestic copper 
miner in order to satiate the greedy ambition of certain 
manipulative, domestic financiers who control foreign copper 
reserves. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. NEELY. Is the Senator from Arizona the author of 
the paper he has been trying to read, or has some one else 
prepared it for him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think the 
Senator from West Virginia states a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, may I inform the Chair why 
I think it is? Under the last applicable precedent established 
by the Senate a Member can read from a paper that has been 
prepared by some one else only by unanimous consent. There- 
fore if the Senator is not the author of the paper with which 
he has been torturing us, I shall object to his reading the 
remainder of it to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator make the 
point of order? 

Mr. NEELY. I do, and invite the Chair's attention to the 
authority governing the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the 
Senator on the point of order. The Senator from Arizona will 
suspend. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How can the Chair determine 
a point of order of that kind until the facts are ascertained? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the 
presentation of the Senator from West Virginia. He is then 
prepared to rule. 

Mr. NEELY. I am glad the Senator from Washington has 
entered the discussion because he was a party to the making 
of the precedent which I am about to submit. I read from 
page 326 of the 1919 edition of Gilfry’s Precedents, as follows: 


Mr. Jones asked for the reading of a statement taken from the 
Washington Post and an objection being made. 

The Vicw Prestipent (Mr. Marshall). The question is submitted 
to the Senate. Shall the paper be read? 

Mr, Jones. I am not asking the Secretary to read the paper now; 
I am asking for recognition. 

The Vice Prestpent (Mr. Marshall). When an objection is made 
to a Senator reading a paper it is the same as though objection were 
made to the Secretary reading it. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that I stated expressly there 
that this was.an article in a paper. I did not pretend that it 
was anything I had prepared, or a speech I had prepared. 

Mr. NEELY. That is quite true; and if the Senator from 
Arizona will say that he is the author of the speech which 
he has been attempting to read I shall withdraw my point of 
order. 

Mr. MOSES. He does not have to say that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wri.is in the chair). 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

It is quite apparent that there is a very clear line of dis- 
crimination between the precedent cited by the Senator from 
West Virginia and the instant case. In that case a Senator 
was reading from a newspaper, where it was perfectly 
apparent that it was not his production. When a Senator 
is referring to manuscript, the presumption is that it is his 
own manuscript. Therefore, the Chair overrules the point of 
order. The Senator from Arizona will proceed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, just a parliamentary 
suggestion. I presume that presumption continues and abides 
even if the reader can not pronounce the words? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
will proceed. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, I shall not appeal from the 
decision of -the Chair because I do not want to assist the 
lilibusters in killing the time of the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, the greedy commercial fac- 
tors advocating free-trade copper have their counterpart in 
those agencies that advocated a high protective tariff for the 
manufactured article, yet fought to keep our domestic wool 
and other domestic products on the free list. 

The domestic copper miner is not beset by any unusual 
industrial force or violence—he is merely subjected to the same 
constrictive forces that greed always manifests when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

The domestic copper consumer has not and will not receive 
the benefit of the cheap copper now being forced from our 
inadequately paid domestic copper miner. Our copper 
miner, in spite of his hazardous occupation, has only received 
one-third the wage increase now received by all other report- 
ing labor. The copper consumer does not use electrolytic 
copper as such. He must use it in a manufactured form 
solely, and hence he is subjected to the manufacturer's 
excessive profit. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 
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We do not permit the Steel Corporation to import cheap 
foreign steel ingots free of duty. If the corporation could do 
so, the chances are you would have steel ingots coming in for 
their fabricating plants from the cheap-labor areas of the 
world and hence destroy our domestic iron-mining industry. 
Why, then, allow the copper fabricators to import copper ingots 
free of duty for their fabricating plants when we know that 
every pound so imported means an equivalent lessened domestic 
copper production? 

Arizona produces nearly as much copper as all of the other 
States combined. Hence, Arizona is more vitally interested in 
protecting the domestic copper-mining industry than any other 
State. Furthermore, three-quarters of the copper mined 
within Arizona is not controlled by the agencies that control 
the Chilean copper reserves or our domestic fabricating indus- 
try. In consequence, the Arizona copper miner can fight these 
foreign-control factors more effectively than the other western 
copper-producing States. For instance, the agencies that con- 
trol the Chilean copper reserves and our domestic copper-fabri- 
cating industry control 88 per cent of the copper mined within 
Montana, Utah, New Mexico, and Nevada. If the copper 
production of these four Western States were not so overwhelm- 
ingly controlled by the manipulative free-trade copper interests, 
it is a certainty that the copper miners within those States 
would be urgently insistent in their demand for an adequate 
wage through the medium of a copper tariff. 

EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 

The only persistent argument advanced by the free-trade 
copper advocates is that we must export domestic copper in 
order to mine it at a profit. I have discussed and refuted this 
point in detail in my former speeches, but shall submit some 
additional data pertaining thereto. 

I have shown in my former discussions that South America 

and Africa not alone have known copper reserves containjng 
twice the poundage and 50 per cent higher ore grade than 
our domestic copper reserves, but that they can lay down 
their refined copper at New York at one-half the cost of domes- 
tic-produced copper. I have shown that our domestic cost is 
about 12 cents per pound, whereas Chilean and African copper 
can be laid down at 6 cents per pound. It is impossible for 
our 12-cent-cost copper to meet the competition of the foreign 
6-cent-cost copper. This cheap foreign copper has already 
taken away our foreign markets and likewise compelled our 
domestic producer to meet this competition in our domestic 
market. 
I have tabulated certain domestic copper production and 
consumption data obtained from governmental records. I ask 
unanimous consent that this table be inserted in the Recorp 
without reading. 





















There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
United States copper (pounds) 
Aras NE i 
Year bestia percent- 
. . Available | age 
Production Consumption for export 

487, 771, 625 381, 224, 866 | 43.9 
479, 955, 318 62, 615, 408 | 49. 1 
1, 092, 951, 624 688, 565, 243 404, 386, 381 | 37.0 
732, 405, 180 347, 754, 329 | 32.2 
681, 753, 279 415, 479, 470 | 37.9 
755, 978, 332 | 487, 290, 388 39. 2 
812, 268, 639 412, 215, 459 | 33.6 
620, 445, 373 529, 691, 819 46. I 
5, 259, 142,989 | 3, 440, 658, 115 39. 5 
1,043, 461,982 | 344,547,545, 24.8 
1, 478, 881,871 | 448, 968, 677 | 2.3 
1, 394, 829,715 | 491, 291, 006 | 26. 1 
1, 908, 533, 595 | 1, 661, 669,576 | 246, 864, 019 | 13.0 
7, 110, 514,391 | 5, 578,843,144 | 1, 531, 671, 247 21.5 
1, 286,419,329 | 914,471,572 | 371,947,757, RD 
1, 209, 061, 040 | 1, 053,838,558 | 155, 222, 482 12.8 
505, 586, 098 610, 988,744 | —105, 402, 646 0.0 
950, 285, 947 896, 633, 833 | 53, 652, 114 5.6 
1, 434, 999,962 | 1,300, 473,331 | 134, 526, 631 | 9.4 
1, 634, 249, 192 | 1, 354,742,564 | 279, 506, 628 17.0 
1, 683, 000,000 | 1, 401, 000, 000 282, 000, 000 16.8 
1, 738, 000, 000 | 1, 584,000,000 | 154, 000, 000 8.9 
10, 541, 601, 568 | 9, 116, 148,602 | 1, 425, 452, 966 13.5 





Mr. CAMERON. The copper production and consumption 
data embodied in the foregoing table was obtained from United 
States Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines, departmental 
publications. 

The four war years, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918, were record 
years of extraordinary copper production, hence they have been 
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per production, consumption, and export data with the postwar 
copper factors. 

Data was obtainable for the eight-year postwar period? 
namely, 1919-1926. In consequence, an equivalent year pre-war 
period ; namely, 1907-1914, has been submitted for comparative 
purposes. Referring to the foregoing table, we note that 39.5 
per cent of the total domestic copper produced during the pre- 
war eight-year period was available for export, and that only 
60.5 per cent thereof was consumed domestically. During the 
postwar eight-year period we note that only 13.5 per cent of 
the total copper produced was available for export, and that we 


consumed domestically 86.5 per cent of the total production. | 


Attention also will be called to the fact that during the last 
four years, 1923-1926, 86.9 per cent of all the total domestic 
copper production was consumed domestically, and only 13.1 
per cent thereof was available for export. Furthermore, we 
note that during last year, 1926, we consumed 91.1 per cent of 
the total copper produced, and had available for export only 
8.9 per cent. 

In comparing the postwar eight-year period with the pre- 
war period of eight years, we find that whereas domestic copper 


production has increased only 21.2 per cent our domestic copper | 


consumption increased 71.4 per cent, and domestic copper avail- 
able for export decreased 58.6 per cent. 

The foregoing analysis certainly denoted that our domestic 
copper consumption is approaching and nearly equaling our 
domestic production, and that our copper exports are decreasing 
and approaches a minimum. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator fro Texas? 

Mr. CAMERON, Just for a question. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I notice that for several moments the Sen- 
ator has been saying “ we,” “ we,” “we” produced. 

Mr. CAMERON. We—the United States, 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Does the Senator mean Arizona, or the 

Inited States? 

Mr. CAMERON. 
jnited States. 
will say that Arizona is the biggest part of the United States. 

Mr. President, in the face of virtually balanced domestic 


copper production and consumption, we find certain subversive | 


factors advocating that our domestic-copper miner must con- 
tinue to meet the unrestricted competition of foreign slave-labor 
produced copper. Why are these factors so insistent on sub- 
merging our domestic-copper miner? 
free trade for our copper miner when these copper fabricators 
are in receipt of rigid protection? The copper miner can export 


any surplus he may have with the same readiness that the | 
The fact | 


copper fabricator exports his manufactured article. 
is that nearly two-thirds of our total domestic produced copper 
available for export is exported in manufactured form; hence 


I maintain it is vicious hypocrisy for the forces in control of | 


our domestic copper fabricating industry, the same forces who 


also control vast Chilean copper fields and reserves, to advocate | 


either clandestinely or openly free trade for our copper miner 


when they are vociferously insistent on retaining rigid protec- | 


tion for the manufactured copper article. 


Our domestic-copper miner knows better than to rely on the | 


industrial generosity of the copper fabricator. He knows that 


the tariff hearings of 1921 are replete with evidence of efforts | 


of the manufacturer to deny adequate protection to the lead, 
zinc, manganese, and the miners. 


Our copper miner will have to fight long and zealously before | 


securing adequate protection. He will have to traverse the 
same degree of opposition that beset all those who have achieved 
protection, 
ganda having the objective of leading the casually informed 
publie to believe that there is a vast available domestic-mined 
copper surplus. 

For example, we read in the El Paso Herald, El Paso, Tex., 
under date of February 10, 1927, under the caption, “ Federal 
reserve report indicates business revival,” the following: 

Exports (copper) from the United States to foreign countries de- 

eased from 463,000 tons in 1913 to 258,000 tons in 1919, and were 
523,000 tons iu 1926. 


The casually informed reader would take the foregoing to | 
mean that in 1926 we exported 523,000 tons, or 1,046,000,000 | 
pounds of copper, domestically mined, whereas governmental | 


(lata denote that for 1926 there was only one-seventh of this | 
In other words, | 


or 154,000,000 pounds available for export. 
there was six times as much Yforeign-mined copper reexported | 
out of the United States as we had available for export during | 
the year 1926. 
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segregated in order to ascertain the relationship of pre-war cop- | 


Put it either way. Arizona is a part of the | 
For the information of the Senator from Texas, | 


Why are they advocating | 


| for half that price. 


There seems to be some definiteness to a propa- | 
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| In passing, attention will be called to the fact that the 
| Chilean, African, Mexican, and Canadian mined copper, which 

is being refined in this country, comprises the vast bulk of 

our so-called copper exports, and it is this foreigh-mined 
_copper that has not alone captured our former foreign copper 
| market but is subtly and stealthily securing control of our 
| home market as well. Furthermore, it is the admission of 


| this vast amount of foreign-mined copper inte our country 


free of duty that compels our domestic-copper miner to work 
for an inadequate wage or starve. 

Attention will also be called to the loose statements indulged 
| in by the Engineering and Mining Journal Press in their issue 
of April 24, 1926. 

They stated that the United States exportable copper sur- 
| plus for 1925 was more than 500,000,000 pounds. Referring 
to Table No. 1 we find it to be 282,000,000 pounds. It will be 
interesting to observe just how this internationally minded 
publication and advocate of free-trade copper will attempt to 
magnify the small exportable copper surplus of 154,000,000 
pounds for 1926 into some larger amount. 
| Our copper miner not alone will have to exercise rare 
tenacity but he will also have whole-heartedly to champion 
protection before he can hope to achieve adequate protection 
for himself. In view of the fact that our domestic copper 
| preduction and consumption are about equivalent, which means 
| that we have but a small percentage of copper available for 
| export, it is urgent that our inadequately paid copper miner 
_lend his every effort toward entering the realm of prosperity, 
| which can only be entered through the medium of an adequate 
| copper tariff. 
THE PRICE 


OF COPPER 


In my speech of June 26, 1926, on this floor I made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The average price of copper for the past 80 years, from 1896-1925, 
equals 16.7 cents per pound. The average price of copper for the past 
five years, 1921-1925, equals 13.6 cents per pound. The average price 

| of copper for the last six months is 13.7 cents per pound. The average 
price of copper to-day is 18.7 cents per pound. 

In analyzing the foregoing factors we find that copper is not alone 
selling 18 per cent below its past average 30-year price, but that it has 
persistently maintained this low level for the past five years—an 
unparalleled economic tragedy. 

No commodity index of the hundreds listed from “ Farm products” 
to “ Building materials” within the 1924 statistical abstract compares 
with the economic misery accorded copper, the nearest being hides, 
another skinned product from the rural reaches. 


The foregoing statement outlines the economic misery affect- 
ing the copper miner up until 1926. During the year 1926 we 
find that electrolytic copper sold at the average price of 13.795 
cents per pound. The price of copper has fallen steadily during 
| the past six months, and during the past week, ending February 
| 5, 1927, we find it selling at 12.7 cents per pound. In other 
words, the present selling price of copper is 1 cent per pound 
less than the past low five-year average price of 13.7 cents per 
pound, or 7.3 per cent. The present selling price of copper is 
4 cents per pound less than the past 30-year average price, 
which equals 16.7 cents per pound, or 24 per cent. 

The present selling price of protected metals, lead, zinc, and 
steel is 50 per cent above the past average 30-year selling price. 
I am firmly of the opinion if adequate protection had been 
accorded domestic copper that it would be selling 50 per cent 
above its average 30-year price, or 25 cents per pound, instead of 
It is a certainty that the domestic copper- 
mining industry can not survive under the present ruinous price 
paid for its product. It does not need a far-visioned economic 
prophet to foresee the near end of our industry under present 
free-trade condition. 

The domestic copper fabricator, with his rigid protection and 
control of foreign low-cost copper reserves, is spending millions 


| building up the copper-mining industry of South America and 
| Africa and is desirous of having copper remain on the free list. 


These agencies are charging high commodity prices for the 
manufactured copper article; hence it is to their interest to 


| secure their copper at minimum prices. They can only secure 
| cheap copper midst the peon and slave-labor areas of South 
| America and Africa, and in so doing they have brought unparal- 


leled economic misery te one of our most important basic indus- 
tries, namely, the copper-mining industry. 

The domestic copper miner, with his hazardous occupation, is 
entitled to a maximum wage. As it is, the going wage is at a 
minimum, and only the inflowing ignorant and cheap foreigner 
seeks service within our domestic copper areas. If an adequate 
tariff is levied against the flood of foreign slave-labor copper 
now flowing into our home market, I am sanguine the domestic 
copper producer will pay an American wage to the American 
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copper miner, Surely no one within this body or our country 

deems it fair to depress the wage of our domestic copper miner 

through refusing him adequate protection. If unfair, why not 

remedy the situation forthwith and accord protection to our 

copper miner as you have to millions of his -ellow craftsmen? 
FORBIGN COPPER AREAS 


I outlined in detail in my speech of June 26, 1926, on this 
floor the feverish industrial activity displayed within the larger 
yolume, higher grade, and low cost copper areas of South 
America and Africa. The latest reports from these areas 
emphasize that they are spending vast sums of money to in- 
crease their output of copper. 

Reliable reports show that the Chile Copper Co., in Chile, 
South America, will this year produce at the rate of 350,- 
000,000 pounds of copper; that the Andes Copper Co. will 
soon start to produce at the rate of 200,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per per year; that the Katanga district, Belgian Congo, Africa, 
is busily engaged in increasing its preduction facilities; and 
that it will be producing 400,000,000 pounds of copper per year 
within a comparatively short time. We also note an increased 
copper production from northern Rhodesia, Africa. With all 
the increased foreign copper production, amounting to at least 
400,000,000 pounds of new copper greater for 1927 than 1926, 
it does not need any stretch of imagination to visualize that 
it will not alone capture any present domestic copper surplus 
market we may believe to possess, but that the greater bulk of 
this new increase will stealthily find its way into our home 
market as well, 

DOMESTIC COPPER MINING DISTRICTS 

It is interesting to compare the numbers of copper mining 
distriets within the United States for the year 1910 with the 
number of districts so designated for the year 1915. 

Referring to page 32, “The Production of Copper in 1910,” 
published by the United States Geological Survey, we find the 
following: 

The accompanying map shows the location of the districts that have 
contributed to any important extent to the output of copper during the 
last three years, 


The period of the last three years has been taken in order 
to exclude many small districts and plants that were operating 
during the “boom times” of 1906 and 1907, but which will 
never be of any importance as copper producers, 

Several districts that show very poorly on total relative out- 
put were important contributors in 1910 and still others whose 
relative output is not represented will be important producers 
in a short time. 

Referring to page 672, “Copper in 1915,” published by the 
United States Geological Survey, we find the following: 

The accompanying map shows the location of the districts that have 
contributed in any notable degree to the output of copper during the 
last three years. Several districts that show very poorly on total 
relative output are now important contributors, and still others whose 
output not represented will be important producers a 
hort time. 


Slr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CAMERON. Just for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON, How many mines did the 
are in Vermont? 

Mr. CAMERON. 


relative is in 





Senator say 


What kind of mines? 


Mr. HARRISON. I understood him to cite the mines in 
Vermont, 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I answer for the Senator 


from Arizona? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield further; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. CAMERON. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. MOSES. If the Senator from Mississippi will come with 
me up to Healdville, Vt., I will show him some of the finest 
copper mines in any part of the eastern section of the country. 
Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator cite Healdville, Vt.? 


Mr. MOSES. Yes, Mr. President; he did. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I do not want to waste my 
time; I want to go on with my speech. 
through. [Laughter.] 

The foregoing quotation emphasizes that the copper districts 
designated as such for the years 1910 and 1915 by the United 
States Geological Survey had actually produced copper and 
were of sufficient importance to be classed as copper districts. 
The number of copper districts so designated aforesaid for 
various States have been tabulated. I ask unanimous consent | 
that same may be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 


LXVITI——345 


I am in a hurry to get 
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ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


TABLE NO. 2.—Numerical distribution of copper-producing districts, by 
States, within the United States 


OFFICER. Without objection, is so 





Number of copper districts 








State ranatenes 
1910 1915 Increase 
j 

titillation 32 49 | 17 
ee ere ee eee eet See | ui | 2 
Ce a tk Ree es mee Se Poesy 33 37 | 4 
Rs ets ie 5 ee ba wind Fo ta era 8 | 22 | 14 
I a et 1 1 0 
ae See ee cee 1 1 0 
16 | 18 | 2 
16 | 7] i 
1} 1 0 
16 | 20 | 4 
3 | 3} 0 
ee 2| 2 | 0 
I a al 1} 1} 0 
i ai 2} o| 0 
IN i ea Bia ee 1} i 0 
a Ra Be 15 17 | 2 
| ET ER Te ens kai 1 1 | 0 
rn eee ee ae eee 2 | 2) 0 
Ta 6 | 8 | 2 
We II sepattehntennntbccdbens Apel 5 5 0 
nae 8D ee 171 217 | 46 

eee 2... tinal] hides 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 


zona yield to the Senator from Texas? 
Mr. CAMERON. For a question only. I am in very much 
of a hurry. I should like to get through with my speech. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. The Senator will not be taken off his 
feet. 

Mr. CAMERON. I do not intend to be. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I have no desire to do that. Will the 


Senator yield just a moment to enable me to ask for concur- 
rence in an amendment of the House to a Senate bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. I decline to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. CAMERON. The table to which I have referred shows 
that 20 States had 171 copper districts during 1910 and that 
19 States had 217 districts as of 1915. It will be seen that the 
greatest increase in new copper-producing districts during the 
five-year period was in Arizona, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, 
California, Montana, Utah, Washington, and Nevada. There 
have been no further publications since 1915 by the United 
States Geological Survey as to the number of copper-producing 
districts within the United States. 

Beginning with the year 1915 a tremendous increase in the 
South American and African output of copper first became 
evident. This increase has continued steadily during the past 
decade in ever-increasing volume, and has checked the develop- 
ment work within the major portion of the 217 districts which 
were producing copper in 1915. 

After a careful checking of the present copper-producing 
districts in the United States, I estimate that only 25 per cent 
of the 217 known copper-producing districts of 1915 are now 
being worked. The cessation of work within 75 per cent of our 
known copper-producing districts during the past decade has 
not alone brought economic misery to these districts, bwt alse 
a loss to the States embracing same. In addition this has 
resulted in a minimum development of new copper ore reserves 
to replace the known copper reserves as of 1915. It should 
also be borne in mind that not alone to-day, but also for the 
past five years, the copper that has been mined from the 25 
per cent total of our known domestic copper-preducing districts 
has been sold 20 per cent below its past average 30-year price. 

The situation is a tragic one, and unparalleled within our 
industrial realm. We have not alone ceased operating within 
75 per cent of our known copper-producing districts, but the 
domestic copper miner, due to free-trade conditions, is being 
forced to accept one-half the commodity price for the copper he 


is mining within the few districts now being worked. If this 
situation is continued but a short time, you will find all the 


remaining domestic copper-producing districts abandoned, and 
you will then approach the state of depending on the benevolent 
industrial generosity of the factors in control of the Chilean and 
African copper reserves. By according rigid protection to the 
copper miner you will only extend to him his due, only accord 
him the same degree of economic justice you have bestowed on 
millions of his colaborers. If such protection is not bestowed. 
it means a denial of justice to our domestic copper miner, and a 
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rare solicitude for the owners of the slave-labor copper areas of 
foreign lands. It is certainly essential from a national view- 
point, also from a basic industry standpoint, that development 
work be reinstated in the 150 known domestic copper-producing 
districts now dormant, in order to insure an ample future sup- 
ply of domestic-mined copper. 

ARIZONA COPPER-MINING DISTRICTS 

Due to the fact that Arizona produces nearly one-half of the 
total copper mined within the United States, it should be of 
interest to analyze in detail the economic conditions existent 
within her copper-mining districts. 

Referring again to the copper publications for the years 1910 
and 1915 issued by the United States Geological Survey, we find 
outlined therein the copper-producing districts within Arizona 
for those respective years. These data have been tabulated 
with certain additional information obtained by me as to the 
present known copper-producing districts within Arizona. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the following table: 
No. 3 


TABLE Arizona copper-producing districts for years 1910, 1915, 


and 1926 


Producing districts for Producing districts for Producing districts for 








1910 1915 1926 

dcitiamiiaminsamnpiencnniliiegcininiiast: i. \ 
1. Ajo 1. Agua Fria. 1, Ajo. 
2. Bentley, 2. Ajo 2. Dos Cabezas., 
3. Big Bug 3. Amole. 3. Globe. 
4. Harcuvar 4. Banner. 4. Miami. 
5. Bunker Hill. 5. Baboquivari. 5. Mineral Creek (Ray). 
6. Casa Grande 6. Big Bug 6. Metcalf (Greenlee). 
7. Cienega 7. Bunker Hill, 7. Morenci (Copper 
8. Cochise 8, California. Mountain). 
9, Ellsworth (Vicksburg). | 9. Cave Creek. 8. Saddle Mountain. 
10. Empire. 10. Cienega. 9. Turquoise (Courtland). 
11. Globe 11. Cochise. 10. Verde (Jerome). 
12. Grand Canyon. 12. Copper Basin. | iL. Warren (Bisbee). 
13. Francis 13. Dos Cabezas. 
14. Helvetia 14. Ellsworth (Vicksburg). 
15. Hereford. | 15. Empire. 
16. Miami 16. Globe. 
17. Mineral Creek. 17. Grand Canyon. 
18. Metcalf (Greenlee). 18. Francis. 
19. Morenci (Copper 19. Harcuvar. 

Mountain). 20. Harshaw. 
20. Patagonia. 21. Hassayampa. 
21. Pima. 22. Helvetia. 
22. Pioneer 23. Hereford. 
23. Planet 24. Miami. 





24. Plomosa (Quartzsite). 
25. Riverside. 

26. Sadie Mountain. 

27. Silver Bell | 
28. Turquoise (Courtland). | 28 
29. Verde (Jerome) 

30. Walladai. . 
31. Warren (Bisbee) 
32. Wrightson. 


25. Mineral Creek (Ray). 
| 26. Metcalf (Greenlee). 
27. Morenci (Copper 
Mountain). 
Old Hat. 
Oro Blanco 
30. Palmetto. 
31. Patagonia 
2. Pima 
33. Pinto. 
34. Pioneer 
35. Planet. 
| 36. Plomosa (Quartzsite). 
37. Riverside. 
| 38. Saddle Mountain. 
. Silver Bell 
40. Teviston 
41. Tiger. 
42. Tombstone. 
. Turquoise (Courtland). 
. Tyndell. 
. Union Basin. 
| 46. Verde (Jerome). 
| 47. Hualpai. 
48. Warren (Bisbee) 
49. Wrightson. 
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During the reading of the foregoing table, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I raise a point of order on 
the Senator. He is repeating. He has repeated Cienega at 


least twice, and I think three times. ™ 

Mr. CAMERON. I beg to differ with the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is Cienega in there twice? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; Cienega is in here twice. 

After the conclusion of the reading of the table, 

Mr. CAMERON. I am trying to put before the Senate of 
the United States the facts in regard to the copper situation 
us now exists, for the purpose of informing the Senate. I am 
not filibustering. I am trying to give some statements to the 
Senate that will be beneficial. Our State, the State of Ari- 
zona—the greatest State in the Union—produces more copper 
than all the other States in the Union; and why should I not 
make a speech on protection? I want to be let alone. I want 
to go on with my speech. I am confining myself to the subject 
I have stated. 

The PRESIDING 
of his time. 

Mr. CAMERON. If I have to, I will stay on this floor all 
night, and I will give you something that you will listen to 
before IT get through. 


OFFICER. The Senator has the control 
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The table I have just read shows that the United States 
Geological Survey designates 32 districts within Arizona as 
copper producers for the year 1910. They designated 49 dis- 
tricts as copper producers for the year 1915, an increase of 
17 districts, or 50 per cent for the intervening five-year period. 

At the present time we find only about 11 of these 49 copper- 
producing districts actually producing copper. In other words, 
we find about 22 per cent of Arizona known copper-producing 
districts now actually producing copper, and 78 per cent are 
dormant. The foregoing will convey an idea of the deplorable 
economic condition within the Arizona copper districts, and 
this same ratio of distress will be found to exist within all the 
other copper-producing States. Yet, in spite of this unpar- 
alleled economic distress, we find certain individuals calmly 
ignoring it, making no effort to rectify the economic handicap 
besetting our domestic copper miner. 

That is what I am trying to get before the Senate, so that 
they. will not be ignorant of the copper industry in our State, 
which pays 41 per cent of the taxes of our State; and unless we 
put a tariff on copper of 6 cents a pound, which I have just 
been trying to have done, our State will be bankrupted in two 
years by this foreign importation of cheap-labor copper from 
South Africa and South America. That is what I am trying to 
get at. I have been waiting for a month to tell the people 
about this, and I am going to tell them about it right here and 
now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CAMERON. I am sorry, but I am anxious to get through. 

Mr. NEELY. Not half as anxious as the rest of us are to 
have the Senator get through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator has been through for an hour. 

Mr. CAMERON. Certain individuals who continue to advo- 
cate free-trade copper, which means slave-labor-produced copper 
competition for the Arizona miner, have not and can not answer 
the detailed statistical information and arguments submitted by 
me the past year on this floor denoting the urgent necessity for 
protecting the Arizona copper miner, 


Continued propaganda has been showered upon our domestic 
copper miner to the effect that nothing can be done to alleviate 
the economic misery besetting him. These propagandists are not 
alone the subversive factors in control of our domestic copper- 
fabricating industry and the Chilean copper reserves, but like- 
wise consist of certain individuals who desire emoluments, irre- 
spective of the ruin their avarice and theories bring to their 
State. These propagandists who favor free trade for our Ari- 
zona copper miner, and rigid protection for the copper fabri- 
eator, would have us believe there is a rare and inexplicable 
economic enigma involved, or try to have all believe that a pro- 
tective tariff is an excellent thing for all other industries and 
labor except the copper-mining industry and our domestic copper 
miner. 

I challenge anyone to point out a fundamental difference 
between the beneficial operative effect of a protective tariff, 
which has so singularly benefited the lead miner, which does 
not also apply to and will equivalently accord prosperity to the 
copper miner. The lead industry of this country was in the 
same state of depression when subjected to the unrestricted com- 
petition of foreign-mined lead. The lead tariff has brought 
unexampled prosperity within every domestic lead district. 
Hundreds of domestic lead mines are being worked to-day which 
would also lie dormant, as hundreds of our domestic copper 
mines now are idle, in case lead were on the free list. Why 
economic justice for the lead miner and a denial thereof to his 
industrial brother, the copper miner? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAMERON. I certainly will. 

Mr. GOODING. I desire to ask the Senator if he has the 
amount of American capital that is invested in the mining in- 
dustry in foreign countries. I should like to say to him that the 
total amount invested by American companies in foreign coun- 
tries is $976,000,000. Almost a billion dollars of American cap- 
ital is invested in mines in foreign countries that are worked 
and operated with cheap labor, such as they have in Mexico 
and in South America and in nearly every other country on 
earth, 


That is what is the matter with your copper industry, with- 
out any protection. That copper is brought in here and smelted 
in our own country, and brought in with a cheap freight rate, 
coming in as ballast from some foreign countries; and it is not 
strange that the copper industry is being destroyed in America 
under those competitive conditions, which they can not meet 
with the price of labor that is now paid in the American mines. 
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Mr. CAMERON. I have not the figures that the Senator asks 
for, and I doubt if they are obtainable at this time. 

Mr. GOODING. I have given the Senator the figures as far 
as investments of American capital in the mining industry in 
foreign countries are coneerned. That is only a part of the 
story, I will say to the Senator, however—that American capital 
at the present time have invested in foreign countries $11,- 
600,000,000. ; 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I raise a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY.. The Senator from Arizona can not hold the 
floor and permit the Senator from Idaho to make a speech in 
his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
control of his time, 

Mr. GOODING. I am quite sure, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I am quite sure that my question was to 
the point. I was merely asking the Senator if he had the 
information as far as the investments in mining industries in 
foreign eountries by American capital were concerned. He 
said he did net have it, and I was glad to furnish him the 
figures and to add to that, because I think it is something that 
the Senate ought to take seriously, the amount of capital 
invested in foreign countries. 

Mr. NEELY. I insist on my point of order. 
is not now asking a question. 
Hie is now making a speech. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no! 

Mr. GOODING. I am giving the information which 
Senator did not have, and I ask the Chair to rule on it. 

Mr. NEELY. It is much more interesting to hear the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. GOODING. I am wondering if the Senator from West 
Virginia is interested in having the Senator from Arizona con- 
clude his remarks, 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; but the Senator from West Virginia 
hopes that the Senator from Arizona will not conclude until 
le shall have talked himself to death. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Arizona enjoys very 
cood health, I will say to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. But he will not enjoy it at our 
expense after next Friday. 

Mr. GOODING. In presenting the copper situation in this 
country the Senator from Arizona is performing a great service 
to all the country. 

Mr. CAMERON. 
information; and I am sure the country will receive it in the 
same spirit in which he gave it. 

Definite and unassailable statistical data, as submitted by 
me, prove that for the past eight years we have consumed 
domestically 86.5 per cent of our total domestic production, and 
during the past year we consumed 91.1 per cent of our total 
production, 


The Senator 
He has completed his question. 


The Senator from Arizona has | 


the | destroyed our copper market, so that it is practically impossible 


| for the copper industry of this country 
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Merely a 13.5 per cent increase in the past five- | 


year average price of 13.7 cents per pound for copper would | 
have aecorded us the same amount of money and retained the | 


13.5 per cent of available export copper for future necessities. 
Protected steel, lead, and zine are selling 50 per cent above 
their past average 30-year price, while unprotected copper is 
selling 20 per cent below its past average 30-year price. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr.- President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
vield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
Mr. MOSES. For a question. 





Mr. CAMERON. 1 yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina, 7 

Mr. BLEASE. Will the Senator yield for me to suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will that take the Senator 
from Arizona off the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator yields for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MOSES. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 


Mr. MOSES. Does the present occupant of the chair hold 
that that would take the Senator from Arizona off the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not if he yields for that 
purpose only. 

Mr. MOSES. If he yields for ascertaining the presence of 
a quorum, he will retain the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He will retain the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield for that purpose? 


Does the Senator from Arizona | 


| South Africa can be laid down at our refineries on the Atlantic 


| Several copper-producing States combined. 
| forms me that some of our largest copper mines have recently 
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Mr. CAMERON. I do not think I can afford to yield, because 
I am in a hurry to get through. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. CAMERON. I would like to yield to my good friend from 
South Carolina, but on account of the short time I have, I 
shall go along. 

Mr. BLEASE. Go ahead. I am with the Senator. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, this 70 per cent difference 
is due to copper being on the free list. Any of the other 
protected metals would also sell as low proportionately as 
copper if they were placed on the free list. 


With copper rigidly protected, I can visualize the old time 
prosperity returning to our domestic copper-mining districts, 
which they enjoyed up until a decade ago. Before the de- 
velopment of the enormously larger volume, higher grade and 
lower cost copper deposits of Chile and Africa. 

I am sanguine that Congress will accord protection to our 
copper miner—that they will extend to him the same degree 
of economic justice they have alreadv accorded millions of 
his industrial brothers. 

Mr. President, yesterday I received a message on which I 
want to comment. It shows how serious the copper sit- 
uation is becoming in the United States or in the copper- 
producing States in the Union. The Michigan copper mines 
are already closed down on account of the importation of 
copper that is coming free of duty into the United States from 
South America and the Belgian Congo district in South Africa. 
This message gives a comparison between the cost of produc- 
tion of copper in this country and foreign copper production ; 
that is, the production of copper that is being imported into this 
country to destroy our copper market, and which has virtually 
to survive without 
protection. 


1 made the statement last fall, and I make it again here 


| to-night on the floor of the Senate, that the State of Arizona a 


month ago was producing as much copper as all the other 
This message in- 


closed down, and one of the largest copper producers in the 
State has given notice to its men that between the first of 


| March and the 15th of March, of this month, they will discharge 


700 men. The Superior mine has closed down. The Ray Con- 
solidated Mine, which has been one of our largest producers, 
has reduced the number of its workmen one-third. One of our 
smelters, at Humboldt, has closed down. 


I noted in the paper a few days ago that two of the oldest 


I thank the Senator from Idaho for the | and largest producing copper mines of Butte, Mont., belonging 


to the Anaconda Copper Co., had closed down, and that 1,100 
men had been thrown out of employment. That is only a 
Starter. 

I will now give a comparison of the wage scale 
country and the wage scale in the Belgian Congo district of 
South Africa. The average wage scale in that district, where 
they are producing this vast tonnage of copper, is 26 cents per 
day. It is known as the “ gee-string”’ copper labor. They get 
only 26 cents a day, on the average. 

In the South American mines the wage seale runs from 85 
to 90 cents a day. In our domestic mines in Arizona, for the 
miner underground, the average wage scale is $4.95 a day. 
The mucker, who is the assistant to the man who runs the 
drill, gets an average of $4.40 a day. At the manufactories in 
New Jersey and Long Island, wherever they may be on the 
eastern seaboard, the average cost of the production of copper 
at the refinery is 12 cents a pound. Cepper can be produced 
and is being produced and brought into this country from South 
America at an average cost of 6 cents a pound, making a 


in this 


| difference of 6 cents between the preduction of copper in the 
United States as of to-day and the copper in the South Ameri- 


can countries. 


The copper produced by the cheap “ gee-string” labor of 


senboard for 5% cents a pound, brought to this country in 
foreign bottoms, mined by foreign labor. 
In the vast copper district in South Africa there is one 


deposit developed, more ore ready to be mined in one deposit 
than we have in the tetal mining district of the State of 
Arizona, and, as I said before, we in Arizona are the largest 
producers of copper in the United States, producing as much 
as all the other States put together. The copper which they 
are producing in the South African district runs from 7 to 8 
per cent, and the copper produced in Arizona hardly goes to 2 
per cent or thereabouts. 

As I said last fall, and as I say here to-night, every domestic 
mining district in Arizona will be closed down within three 
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I am talking to 


we get a protection on copper; and that is no idle statement. | Senators from Connecticut, because I know that they know the 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield for a question only, because I am 
in a hurry to get through. 

Mr. KING. Having so much Republican prosperity and 
having stated that Mr. Coolidge is to be reelected, which 
meuns that this Republican prosperity will continue, how can 
the Senator make such dire predictions? 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Coolidge will 
will put a tariff on copper and we will save the situation. 
not forget that. My friend the Senator from Utah 
from 2 copper district. The Utah copper is one of the largest 
producers and has been for a great many years. It is owned 
by one of the syndicates that is investing its money in South 
Africa and South America. 
in the State of Arizona that are independent of the great 
Copper Trust of the Chilean copper, or the South American 
copper, and the South African copper. The mines in those 
foreign countries are owned by American capitalists. The 
investments have been put in there by American capitalists, 
und this last year there were $575,000,000 in bonds sold in 
this country to go into South Africa and South America. 

I am not finding fault with the capitalists who are putting 
their money into those countries. I am finding fault because 
we have not protected copper as we did zine and lead and 
tluminum and other metals in 1922 in the tariff law. The only 
thing left Out was copper, and to-day we can see what is going 
to happen to it. There is a tariff on everything that is manu- 
factured out of copper in this country. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
zona yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CAMERON. Just for a question. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that there is 
being invested every year now in foreign countries by Amer- 


be reelected and we 
Do 


Ari- 


ican capitalists something over a billion dollars. When we 
Say billion, it means so much that unless you can make 
some kind of a comparison few of us understand what a 


billion dollars means. I find that we have invested in foreign 
countries more than the assessed value of the 11 Southern 
States. or 7 of the great Western States, including California, 
invested in industries, as the Senator says, where they work 
the peon labor for practically nothing at all, and bring the 
products in here free of duty. 


comes | 


To-day there are only four mines | 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, possibly our State is more 
interested in the copper situation than some of the other 
States which produce copper, for this reason, that Arizona | 


is known as a mining State. We have less than 1 per cent 


of the State in agricultural land, producing. We have over | 
113,000 square miles of land. Three years ago the copper | 
industry paid 60 per cent of the taxes of our State. The 


assessed value of the State has shrunk in the past three years | 


over $200,000,000, and this has practically all been in the 
copper industry. Last year, 1926, the copper industry paid 
41 per cent of the taxes of the State. When [ look into the 
faces of Senators here, and realize that the State of Arizona 
within the next two years, or possibly sooner, will lose 41 
per cent of its taxable assessed valuation, why should I not 
appeal to Senators, especially those on this side of the Senate, 
who know what it means. Practically all of them come from 
a section of the country where their industries have tariff 
protection. I realize that I am not going to be in the Senate 
after March 4, and I am not making any swan song, either. 


| 
| 
| 


I will go out of here just as I came in. I was glad to come, 
and I am not sorry that I am getting through. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAMBRON. I have not time. I am too busy. I want 
to get through. 

My idea is this: Michigan copper mines have been closed 
down. Montana mines will be closed down. Nevada mines 
will be closed down. Colorado mines will be closed down. 
New Mexico mines will be closed down. Arizona mines will | 
be closed down. Why? Because two syndicates own all the | 
nines, or control them, in Nevada, Utah, Colorado, New 


Mexico, and Montana, and they control all but four mines in 
the State of Arizona. They can shut them up to-morrow if 
they so desire, but they are shutting them down by degrees. 


They have us in the water; they are fast pushing and pressing | 


us down, and they are going to put us under until we are 
choked, until we are drowned, and unless the Congress shall 
zive us protection on copper, Arizona will not be the only State 
that will go bankrupt, but Nevada and Utah will join her, 
because we are not agricultural States. We produce minerals, 





conditions. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CAMERON, I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from Arizona, 
who I am sure is presenting the needs of protection to copper 
in a masterly manner, that it is not only the copper mines of 
America that are to be closed down, but within the last six 
months—— 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator can not yield the floor to the 
Senator from Idaho for the purpose of making a speech. The 
Senator from Idaho is asking no question. The Senator from 
Arizona can only yield for the purpose of being subjected to 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. GOODING. I wanted to ask the Senator from Arizona 
if he knew that the American Steel Corporation had purchased 
the great manganese fields of South America, was developing 
them, and was building a railroad into them, so that it is 
not only the copper mines which will be closed in Arizona but 
the manganese mines as well? 

Mr. CAMERON. I appreciate the inquiry of the Senator, 
because it is very interesting. 

Mr. President, I dislike to take up the time of the Senate 
{laughter], but this is probably my last opportunity as a Senator 
of the United States to address the Senate on such an important 
matter. Consequently I hope Senators will indulge me a few 
moments longer while I endeavor to put some more facts before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator just said that he regretted to 
consume time, and I assure him that Senators regret that he 
is consuming it; so I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of his speech may be dispensed with. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Arizona that he is as welcome as the flowers in May to 
occupy the time of the Senate. I hope he will proceed. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I believe I have taken less 
of the time of the Senate during the six years I have been here 
than possibly any other Member of the Senate. I have never 
interrupted the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] while 
he was speaking on the floor of the Senate. I admit that 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber do not like to hear 
the tariff question mentioned, because they do not get along 
very well with it. We have gotten along pretty well on this 
side of the Chamber with the tariff question, and we are still 
going to get along with it, because it is the greatest issue of the 
day, and I hope it will be the issue in the next campaign, for 
it would mean that we would be sure to elect a Republican 





Senator from 


Senate and a Republican President. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President——— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 


Arizona yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CAMERON. I should like to yield to the Senator, 
because I am very fond of him, but I must get through. 

Mr. NEELY. Just for a question? 

Mr. CAMERON. Very well; I yield for a question. 

Mr. NEELY. In view of his statement that he did not like 
to consume the time of the Senate, I inquire of the Senator 
from Arizona if he has read Arthur Guiterman’s book entitled 
“Chips of Jade” in which it is said: 

Prevaricators died in days of old, 
But now they never catch a cold. 


Mr. CAMERON. I have been so busy with my work in the 
Senate that I have not had time to read the book. [Laughter.| 
I have been applying myself to a more useful occupation. 

Mr. President, I had intended to get through before this. 
I have been thinking that perhaps Senators did not quite 
understand the reason why we spent eight days here on the 
questions concerning the Colorado River. I did not have the 
time to finish my speech on that subject the other day because 
my colleague (Mr. Ashurst) was insistent that I yield the floor 
to him after I had talked only five or six hours; so, reluctantly, 
I did so. But in order to carry out my plan, because I shall 
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not be here at the next session of Congress, I wish to present 
my final views on that matter in order that Senators may 
know what I should like to have them do at the next session 
of Congress for Arizona. 

Mr. President, it has been made apparent to me by the 
remarks of the Senators who have spoken here in advocacy of 
the measure known as the Swing-Johnson bill, that they have 
never familiarized themselves with the physical facts that con- 
trol this situation. 

They do not realize, for instance, that if the waters of the 
Colorado River are diverted at Bridge Canyon and taken out 
onto the high mesa lands of Arizona, covering 3,000,000 acres of 
irrigable acres in that State, that the return seepage from those 
waters, all of which will be available for use on the lower 
lands in the lower basin of the Colorado River, will increase 
the total water supply available for use in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia not less than 4,000,000 acre-feet. 

We have heard quite a good deal about Boulder Canyon and 
Black Canyon. In order to furnish Colorado and Nevada with 
all the power they want, all the power they need in Los An- 
geles, with all the water they need in Arizona, there is only 
one place to build the dam. It should be built at Glen Canyon. 
That would furnish the largest reservoir site on the Colorado 
River for the Lower Basin. Then build a diversion dam at 
Bridge Canyon, where we can divert the water by gravity into 
Los Angeles. It is not necessary to use 200,000 horsepower to 
pump the water 1,400 feet. If we use the gravity line from 
Bridge Canyon, the water will run into Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica, and any of the other southern California 
cities. 

Senators, you are not familiar with that section of the 
country. I invite you out there. I should like to have you 
spend at least a month or six weeks out there this year and 
let me take you over the entire situation, show you Glen 
Canyon, Bridge Canyon, Black Canyon, Parker Canyon, and any 
other canyon there is out there. I hope I may have that 
pleasure, 

Mr. SARRISON rose. 

Mr. CAMERON. There is no one in the United States 
Senate who is so unfamiliar with the conditions out there as 
is the Senator who has just risen. He no doubt is familiar 
with conditions in the South, at the lower end of the Missis- 
sippi River 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi intend to have the words of the Senator from Arizona 
taken down? 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to accept the Senator’s invita- 
tion, if he ever closes it. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is closed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I accept. 

Mr. CAMERON, I want Senators who have been so good 
natured, who have treated me so royally and so nobly.during 
my short stay in the Senate, to feel that I can hardly repay 
them, but I should like to have the opportunity to do so if they 
will accept this invitation, which I mean. 

There has been a great deal of talk about this river. There 
are really 20,000,000 acre-feet instead of 16,000,000 acre-feet. I 
think my friend, the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson], 
said there were only 16,000,000 acre-feet. I am sorry he is not 
here to-night, because I should like to say to him that we can 
give him 4,000,000 ‘acre-feet that he has not figured on, and 
that would take care of all the needs he has been complaining 
about. I do not know why he complains about Arizona, be- 
cause Arizona has been at all times willing and ready to give 
California everything she needed, but in order to satisfy 
California it was necessary to give up everything that Arizona 
had, which would have left us nothing; and, of course, we 
objected to that part of the plan, 

The total average annual flow available for use in Arizona 
and California would be 20,000,000 acre-feet annually instead 
of 16,000,000 acre-feet annually, the amount of the natural 
flow of the river without return seepage, as estimated by both 
Arthur P. Davis in the Fall-Davis report, and by E. C. La Rue 
in Water Supply Paper 395, at the Laguna Dam, just above 
the mouth of the Gila. 

Senators know who Arthur P. Davis is. He was with the 
Reclamation Service for years. He was with the Reclamation 
Service when we built the great Roosevelt Dam down on Salt 
River. He made certain estimates which are set forth in the 
Fall report. Senators have heard of former Senator Fall, for- 
mer Secretary Fall. This is from his report. 

But before I read that, let me say that the Gila River 
empties into the Colorado River about a mile above Yuma. 
They are talking about how serious the condition is in the 
Imperial Valley. I was all over the Imperial Valley long before 
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there was an acre of land there under cultivation. I spent 
months in lower California, with a pack outfit, long before the 
Imperial drainage system or ditches there were ever thought of, 
some 40 years ago. I spent six months in that country at that 
time. I was over on the Salton Sea when it did not have any 
water in it. I went all down the Gulf of California on both 
sides of the river. 

I know that country nearly as well as I know the Senate 
Chamber. When you are told that they have to have this 
Boulder Canyon dam or Black Canyon dam built because they 
are afraid of the flood of the Colorado River which would 
destroy all this vast acreage and leave hundreds of people 
homeless, | remind you that they have known of that condition 
for.a great many years, even before they constructed the canal 
with the intake below Yuma on the Colorado River, where the 
canal runs into Mexico and then back into the United States. 
They knew, when the canal was being constructed, that they 
should have built their head gate higher up the river. 

They talk about the all-American canal. The all-American 
canal is what they should have built in the first place up on 
the higher land. It would have cost them more money, it is 
true, but had they done that they would not be here to-day 
clamoring for the immediate spending by the Government of 
$125,000,000 for the protection of Imperial Valley. That is not 
what is pinching their feet. They know that by building the 
dam at Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon it would be built so 
low down On the river that it would be impossible for Arizona 
to be benefited to the extent of more than 280,000 acres, accord- 
ing to one report, or 300,000 acres, according to the other report. 
We have 3,000,000 acres of land in Arizona. If the Boulder 
Canyon dam or the Black Canyon dam is built, that land can 
never be irrigated from the flow of water in the Colorado 
River. We will be forever barred by the construction of a dam 
at that point. It would cost very little more to go up to 
Bridge Canyon and Glen Canyon only a short distance up the 
river, where we could store the waters in a larger reservoir and 
the people of Arizona would get ail the water they would need 
for the 3,000,000 acres of land by building the dams on the 
river at the places I have mentioned. California would 
then get all the water she could possibly take from the river 
that she would need for the irrigation of a million more acres 
of land than she would get if the dam were built at the Boulder 
Canyon. Even if we had the engineers on the ground and the 
men to construct the dam, it would take from 7 to 10 years 
to build it. 

If I were representing the State of California and 
known at the time, as the Senators from that State must 
have known—and I am not criticizing them, because it is 
none of my business—I would, have come to Congress and 
gotten an appropriation to build a levee along the river that 
would have protected the Imperial Valley until such time as 
we could settle our differences on the river between the States 
of Nevada, Arizona, and California. Through my efforts this 
year there was voted into the river and harbor bill an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the protection of the levee on the 
Arizona side. That should be done on the California side as 
well. 

I merely mention these things because the question is coming 
up at the next session of Congress, and 1 would like to con- 
vey to the Senators who are here, and who are going to 
remain here, the thought that before they make up their 
minds finally, before they reach their final decision as to 
where the dam should be built on the Colorado River, they 
should take into consideration the fact that Arizona is a sov- 
ereign State of the Union and that more miles of the Colorado 
River flow through Arizona than through any other State. 
I am appealing to Senators for the State which I represent in 
part. This is a great question. If the dam is built at Black 
Canyon or Boulder Canyon, Arizona will forever be barred from 
irrigating 3,000,000 acres of land which I have mentioned. 
There is no better land anywhere in the United States than that 
land. Why should Senators attempt to destroy a sovereign 
State just because another State wants to “hog” it all? I 
am not against California; I am friendly to California; but 
I am for Arizona first, because I went there 40 years ago, and 
I have helped to develop the State. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


had 


question ? 
Mr. CAMERON. I yield for a question only. 
Mr. NEELY. When the Senator goes back he will not 


object to our rising and singing, “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,” will he? 

Mr. CAMERON. It will not make a bit of difference to me 
what the Senator does then; it will not worry me a bit, be- 
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cause I do not believe that all the Senators here feel as the 
Senator from West Virginia has expressed himself. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
vield? 

; The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under Rule XIX a Senator 
may not impute to another Senator conduct or motives un- 
worthy or unbecoming a Senator. I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that that does not prevent a Senator from 
imputing to himself conduct unworthy of or unbecoming a 
Senator. I simply say that in connection with the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Negty]. I 
thank the Senator from Arizona for yielding. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator will not 
yield to me to reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania, will he? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
will yield the floor if he does. 

Mr. CAMERON. I should like to yield, but my time is get- 
ting short. [Laughter.] 

Getting back to the question again, I discovered in reading 
my little sheet of paper here that I have found 4,000,000 acre- 
feet of water; and I want to go a little further and see if I 
can not discover something else. Perhaps I can get the Swing- 
Johnson bill passed before the adjournment of Congress, if we 
can satisfy the Senators from California. 

This 4,000,000 acre-feet of water that I have just found I am 
willing to put in so that they may have that. 

That additional 4,000,000 acre-feet of water available for Ari- 
zona and California makes practicable and in every way fea- 
sible the plan shown on the map of the Lower Colorado River 
Basin presented by me, to take water by gravity and without 
any long tunnels to southern California, not only for the use of 
cities for domestic water, but also enough more to furnish a 
supply to supplement the natural rainfall in the coast basin 
on a million acres of irrigable land between the mountains and 
the ocean, extending all the way from San Diego to Ventura. 

The needs of southern California for a domestic supply from 
the Colorado River for the domestic use of Los Angeles and 
other southern California cities have been stated by the advo- 


cates of the Mulholland plan for pumping that supply 1,400 | 


feet forever over Shavers Summit to be approximately 1,000,000 
acre-feet a year. In all my suggestions for the development 
of the Colorado River, which have been most thoroughly 
studied out and investigated by able engineers in the light of 
all available data, I have included not only that 1,000,000 acre- 
feet annually for a domestic supply for southern California 
cities, but also enough more to furnish a complete adequate 
supply for the irrigation of 1,000,000 acres in the coast basin 
of southern California which is now unirrigated and without 
any available supply for irrigation except from the Colorado 
River. 

In estimating the amount of additional water, supplementing 
the natural rainfall, I have taken the average water duty for 


the lands now irrigated in all of southern California as a 
guide. 
That average water duty is 1.75 acre-feet per year. That 


seems a mighty small water duty to those who are accustomed 
to using four and five acre-feet a year in the Colorado River 
Basin; but in southern California the conditions are very dif- 
ferent. The rainfall is greater and more dependable, and they 
have learned not to waste water. They get better results with 
less water because they have learned how to apply it economi- 
cally and judiciously, and also because they have more im- 
proved systems for the transportation and distribution of the 
water. 

Now, allowing 1.75 acre-feet as the water duty for the entire 
million acres to be irrigated in the coast basin of southern 
California, we find that 1,750,000 acre-feet annually will irri- 
gate that 1,000,000 acres. Make it 2,000,000 acre-feet for good 
measure, and add to it the 1,000,000 acre-feet required for 
domestic use in cities, and we have 3,000,000 acre-feet annually 
as the amount required to furnish every city and unirrigated 
acre in all of southern California between San Diego and 
Ventura, on the coast side of the mountains, with an ample, 
abundant, and dependable water supply for both city domestic 
use and for irrigation. 

The route shown on the map I have submitted with my 
remarks has been worked out as a practicable gravity supply 
route from the diversion dam at Bridge Canyon to and through 
a tunnel under the San Jacinto Range only 13 miles long, 
and thence to be distributed by three main-line canals to all 
lands below the 1,500-foot contour in the coast basin of south- 
ern California. This plan is not mere guesswork or surmise, 
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nor is it merely a layman's vision. It has been studied and 
evolved by competent engineers from maps of Government sur- 
veys, known levels, and topographic facts and data within the 
reach of all who desire to make the investigation or test its 
accuracy. We submit it at this time not as a plan for adoption 
but as an apparently entirely feasible project, worthy of the 
most thorough study, investigation, and survey and estimate of 
costs by fair and unprejudiced engineering capacity. We do not 
want its fate to be decided by anyone who has been con- 
taminated with the spirit of unfairness that. has been so ap- 
parent in the treatment of our efforts up to this time to get the 
facts, engineering and physical, and make them available for 
the information of the public and all authorized public agencies. 

The values that would be created by the induction into south- 
ern California by the main-line route and the San Jacinto 
Tunnel and the three main-line distributing canals covering the 
coast basin of southern California are so vast as to be almost 
unbelievable. 

It would increase the value of 1,000,000 acres of land from 
$100 or at most $200 an acre to from $1,000 to $1,500 an acre. 
Putting it at a low estimate, it would increase those land values 
more than a billion dollars. 

The power developed by that plan would exceed the amount 
of power developed at Bridge Canyon, if half the water fell 
over that dam, developing 640,000 horsepower, to the much 
larger amount of power developed at Indio and in drops of the 
canals in the ceast basin of more than twice that amount of 
power. 

What a supply of hydroelectric power exceeding 1,000,000 
horsepower would develop in the way of industries and indus- 
trial values in the coast basin of southern California is beyond 
the scope of human imagination. 

I have undertaken to work out some of the values that will 
result from this project with reference to home making. I will 
leave it to the statisticians of Southern California to make the 
further estimates of what they could do with that country if 
they had over 1,000,000 horsepower available for use in the 
eoast basin, in addition to the population and agricultural and 
rural homes wealth resulting from the acquisition of an addi- 
tional 2,000,000 acre-feet of water for the irrigation of 1,000,000 
acres of fertile land in that country. If they will figure that 
out they will raise no further objections on the ground of the 
cost of the water supply and hydroelectric works necessary to 
the accomplishment of that magnificent consummation for 
southern California. 

There can be no explanation for the ruthless determination 
to strangle all opposition to this Boulder dam scheme except 
its necessity as a means of getting the water into Mexico instead 
of using it in southern California. 


OUR GREATEST UNDEVELOPED NATIONAL ASSET 


There is no way to save the Colorado River as a national 
asset for the irrigation of lands under our own national juris- 
diction unless we provide for its use in the United States of 
America. We must lose the river unless we build in our own 
country all the great storage and diversion dams necessary 
to store the flood waters, control the floods, and regulate the 
flow of the river. After it has run through the power plants 
to develop hydroelectric power, it must be made available 
for irrigation by building the additional aqueducts, tunnels, 
siphons, and canal systems necessary to lead the water to 
the 5,280,000 acres of land irrigable with it in Arizona and 
southern California. 

If we fail to do this, as to any portion of the waters of the 
Colorado River, that fact alone is necessarily the equivalent 
of a cession of the water to Mexico, primarily for the benefit 
of American land speculators, and ultimately for the benefit of 
the Asiatics in Mexico to whom they will sell the reclaimed 
lands. 

There is no escape from the fact that the Colorado River 
runs downhill, and that it will not run uphill. If all or any 
part of the waters of the river once reaches the international 
boundary line between our country and Mexico, that water 
will go to Mexico, because it will never turn around and run 
back again uphill into the United States of America. That 
fact will probably be admitted by even the most venomous 
opponents of the plan for using the water in our own country. 

So far as any water flowing in the Colorado River is con- 
cerned, if we permit it to reach the boundary line, we have 
lost it, no matter what laws or treaties we may make about it. 
Even though we have the right to divert and use the water, 
that right is futile and inoperative unless we build the irriga- 
tion works necessary for that purpose. 

The Colorado River can not now be used for irrigation in 
Mexico, beyond a very limited extent, because the water passe¥ 
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through the 95 miles of its channel that lies wholly or partly | resource, of $4,000,000,000. At $35 per horsepower the capi- 


in Mexico, in the form of the regular annually recurring floods 
of the Colorado River. 
Mexico, and a menace to the comparatively small area of 
cultivated lands in that country. 

The flood waters can not now be used beneficially in Mexico, 
and never can be so used, unless the floods are impounded and 
the flow of the river regulated by the building of storage reser- 
voirs in the United States of America. After those reservoirs 
have been built, and the flow of the river has been thereby 
regulated, then every drop of the water that reaches the inter- 
national boundary line will be beneficially used in Mexico. 

There are no sites for storage reservoirs on the Colorado 
River in Mexico—no places where they can be built—and no 
chance to make possible the beneficial use of the waters of the 
river in that country for land reclamation, irrigation, and agri- 
culture, unless the works necessary to store the floods and 
regulate the flow of the river are built in the United States 
of America. 

It is certain that they will be so built, in the near future, 
because the value of the water power that will be generated by 
the river, when its flow has been thus regulated, is so enor- 
mous that the power alone will more than justify the cost of 
all the dams and reservoirs necessary to provide for that use 
of the water. After its use for the development of hydroelec- 
tric power, the water will necessarily run from the tailraces of 
the power plants, down hill to Mexico, to be used there for 
reclamation, unless the works are built in our own country 
that will provide for its use for irrigation in the United States 
of America, after it has been used first for power development. 

Consequently and inevitably, the people of the United States 
of America must soon decide this question: 

After being used for power development in our own country, 
shall the water of the Colorado River that now goes to waste 
in floods, its flow having been regulated by works built in the 
United States for power development, be utilized in our own 
country for irrigation, or shall it be allowed to go to Mexico to 
be used for an Asiatic agriculture and competitive world sea- 
port development that could have no ultimate result but an 
Asiatic-American war ending in another World War? 

Of course, if the water is to be used for irrigation in the 
United States, the great engineering works, dams and canals, 
necessary to provide for the utilization of the water for irriga- 
tion in Arizona and southern California, will have to be built 
under some plan for cooperation between the Nation, the States, 
and the irrigation and power districts comprising the bene- 
ficiaries who will eventually use the water. 

So we may boil the issue down into these very few words: 

Shall we build a great system of irrigation works on the Col- 
orado River in the United States of America as a military 
measure for the national safety and to safeguard the peace of 
the world? 

Or shall we be “penny wise and pound foolish,” and avoid 
spending the money now, and later on be forced to spend all of 
it and vastly more to fight a war with Asia to save ourselves 
from being compelled to surrender the Pacific littoral to 
Asiaties? 

That is a blunt, terse statement of the issue. 

No citizen of this country can dodge that issue. 

Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. 

Either we must build the works necessary to use the Col- 
orado River in our own country, or eventually fight a war to 
prevent the American flag from being hauled down over what 
are now among our most precious territorial possessions. 

There are two prongs to the problem—one the economic, the 
other the militaristic. 

The purely economic prong of the problem will be considered 
on a basis as cold-bloodedly materialistic as could be asked for 
by the most unpatriotic advocate of using the water in Mexico 
and leaving millions of acres of our own land a desert forever 
because of the cost of making it “ blossom like the rose” with 
orchards, vineyards, gardens, and millions of happy rural 
human homes, 

It is not difficult to form an estimate of the economic value 
of the potential power asset of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries. It will aggregate more than 4,000,000 hydroelectric 
primary horsepower, capable of development after the river has 
passed the north line of Arizona, in Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. Estimating the annual revenue-producing value of that 
power at $50 per horsepower (about half what the people will 
soon be paying for power in that country if the Colorado River 
is not developed), and we have an annual revenue of $200,000,- 
000. Capitalize that at 5 per cent and we have a total potential 
ultimate value of this vast, as yet wholly undeveloped power 


talized value would be $2,800,000,000 and the annual income 


Those floods are only a detriment to | $140,000,000. 


No matter how high the cost of construction may be esti- 
mated, there is no question but that the value of the power 
alone will justify the expenditure of every dollar necessary to 
be invested, not only to develop the power, but also to furnish 
the water for the irrigation of every acre of land embraced in 
the 5,280.:'°9 acres irrigable from the Colorado River in Arizona 
aad southern California. 

That being so, whatever value the water has for reclama- 
tion becomes a national asset costing this country nothing 
except what it may have expended to buy from the Mexican 
Government every right it claimed to the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, and thereby extinguish the claims of American 
land speculators in Mexico, and frustrate their determination 
to defeat any plan for the use of the water except on their own 
vast possessions in Mexico. 

Now it must be made clear what the value really is of this 
enormous potential national asset to be created by the use of 
all the water of the Colorado in our own territory and under 
the American flag. That must be arrived at in some way that 
will make it possible to plant the vision in the minds of the 
mass of the people. There is only one way to do it, and that 
is by comparisons with conditions already existing. In Arizona 
those conditions are easily visualized. 

- Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield the 
oor? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield the floor. 

During the delivery of Mr. CAMERON’s speech, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CAMBRON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McMASTER. I have been listening with a great deal of 
interest to the discussion of the copper situation by the Senator 
from Arizona, and the difficulties in connection with the indus- 
try, and the lack of market, and also the fact that that situa- 
tion is brought about by our higher transportation charges. 
The fact has just been called to my attention that the legis- 
lature of South Dakota passed a resolution yesterday which 
has a bearing, not only upon this situation, but is also of vital 
interest to agriculture of South Dakota. I am going to ask the 
Senator if I can insert this resolution in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of his speech, as a part of his remarks? 

P Mr. MOSES. That does not disturb the Senator's right to the 
oor? 

Mr. McMASTER. This relates to the development of the 
inland waterways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion referred to by the Senator will be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution is as follows: 





Senate Concurrent Resolution 19, introduced by Mr. Gunderson relating 
to the upper Missouri River as a navigation project 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House 
of Representatives concurring)— 

Whereas the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, whose duty 
it is under the Department of Commerce act to promote the commerce 
of the United States, has declared that nature has made two great inland 
waterway systems for the United States, viz, the Great Lakes system and 
the Mississippi Valley system; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has so forcibly set forth that 
since the construction of the Panama Canal and the consequent shift of 
trade currents from the interior to the ocean it has become imperative 
that both of these systems be improved for the benefit of both the agri- 
culture and the industry of the Nation; and 

Whereas the upper Missouri River is a necessary and integral part 
of the Mississippi Valley waterway system; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States by an overwhelming vote 
has recognized the upper Missouri River as a navigation project as far 
north as Sioux City, Iowa; and 

Whereas the full measure of relief to the agriculture and industry of 
the Middle West will not be realized until the upper stretches of said 
river are recognized and improved: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That we earnestly request the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation authorizing an immediate survey 
and report thereon by the Chief and Board of Army Engineers of the 
United States as to the feasibility of the improvement of said river for 
navigation from Sioux City, Iowa, to Mobridge, 8S. Dak.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That said legislation authorize and require the said Chief 
and Board of Army Engineers to make a further survey and report as to 
the possibilities of said upper Missouri River in the State of South 
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Dakota for water storage in aid of navigation, water power, flood pre- 
vention, and land reclamation. 
H, &. Covey, 
President of the Senate. 
W. J. Marson, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. F. WILiitAMSon, 
Speaker of the House. 
Wricut TarBELL, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 


After the conclusion of Mr. CAMERON’s speech, 


THE COUNTRYSIDE AND THE CITY—-NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, after listening to the 
debate of the very able Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron], 
I am sure that there is no one here who is filled with other 
than a spirit of admiration for the able manner in which he 
has served his State, and I am sure that the words of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NeeLty] were uttered in 
levity when he suggested that there might be any who would 
rejoice with the departure of this worthy colleague of ours 
with whom we have served so pleasurably for more than six 
years, 

Mr. President, I least of all would be one to join in a 
filibuster. I have never participated in a filibuster, and I 
would not refer to that fact to-night if it were not for the fact 
that it has been suggested, and is going into the Rrecorp and 
out to the world, that to-night a filibuster is going on on the 
floor of the United States Senate. However, I appreciate the 
opportunity to say a few words to my associates of the past 
six years before I leave them, which I will do on March 4. 

Mr. President, I feel, as I retire from the United States 
Senate, after six years’ experience, something like the univer- 
sity graduate who has gone through a varied course of study 
and personal contact. I am ready to face my tasks as a pri- 
vate citizen equipped with practical knowledge and an enlarged 
viewpoint of national affairs and methods. 

When I entered the Senate I did so with ideals born of the 
countryside, reinforced by practical experience gained from 
business activities. I thank God that I have preserved these 
ideals in spite of the fact that I have seen them overshadowed 
and at times eclipsed in the contrasts that I have been com- 
pelled to note between the methods of the politically trained 
legislator and the country representative—between the legis- 


lator as a human being and the legislator as a partisan politi- 
cian, between the legislator as a rookie, throbbing with im- 
pulses of honest service to his State and his country as a 


whole, and the legislator, seasoned and blasé, in that inde- 
scribable congressional psychology which mysteriously fits square 
pegs into round holes, and vice versa. 

I will try to make my meaning clear, with the minimum of 
personal reference prescribed by senatorial courtesy and usage. 
1 think a reference to my own attitude will illustrate my point, 
and I crave indulgence for personal! allusion. 

When I entered the Senate I had fully made up my mind to 
propose legislation providing for searching investigation of the 
commercial war activities of the previous National Administra- 
tion. I was, so to speak, in my homely countryside conceptions 
of honesty, “ rarin’ to go.” 

I was prevailed upon by some of my colleagues not to do so, 
for reasons I feel it unnecessary to state, and which, in the light 
of subsequent events, were well timed, and I do not regret my 
course. One special point I wish to note: Had I proposed that 
legislation it would have been done immediately following the 
political landslide which placed a Republican President and a 
Republican Congress firmly in power, and not at the end of a 
presidential term, just preceding a national election. This 
would have given the facts to the people at a time when their 
minds were free from partisan political anxieties and would 
have been far removed from the charge of creating political 
capital. 

I am justified in saying, I believe, that it was my purpose to 
ask for the investigation of individuals and corporations richly 
deserving exposure; and I am impressed by the fact that cer- 
tain gentlemen who were Members of the Congress at that time 
made no move to promote investigation, though some of them 
have since become famous as prosecutors, 

It is manifest that there has developed in the Congress a 
habit of “investigation,” born of the spirit of the times. I do 
not wish to be understood as favoring the escape of the guilty, 
but I do most emphatically depreeate Federal investigation tinc- 
tured with the spirit of partisan political rancor, The Congress 
as an investigator becomes in a sense a court of justice, and 
there is no proper place in court procedure for political billings- 
gate, 
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I am inescapably driven to the conclusion, from my experience 
in this body, that altogether too much of the time and energy 
of the Senate (which is true also of the House) are taken up 
in jockeying for partisan political advantage—a habit that 
grows furious just preceding biennial and quadrennial elections. 

The legitimate business of Government suffers from this evil. 
No great corporate business could even be organized, much 
less conducted, successfully if similar methods were to prevail 
in the business world. The affairs of the Government should 
always be expedited. This is the province and the duty of the 
people’s representatives in the Congress and in all the depart- 
ments. 

Growing out of the habit of Federal investigations having 
their roots in the notion of partisan advantage, a singular and 
most dangerous procedure has developed in the Senate. It is 
the notion of judging for the States the character and qualifi- 
cations of their legally appointed or elected Senators. Under 
the broad constitutional powers given to the Congress to be the 
judge of the fitness of its own Members, a querulous tendency 
has developed which threatens the fundamental right of the 
States to estimate the fitness of their congressional representa- 
tives. This tendency is taking on the nature of a paternalism 
which assumes that the States are sending their bad boys to 
Congress, where, properly, the first thing to do to them is to 
spank them and send them home. 

I will not say that corruptions in elections—primary or 
reguiar—should be ignored, but I find myself wondering if 
the investigations of such corruption may not properly be 
done by the States themselves with respect to elected officials 
chosen to represent the States in Congress. There would be 
manifestly little left for the Congress to do after the States 
had made such investigations and issued their clear bills of 
health. 

The case of the Senator elect from Dlinois illustrates forcibly 
this querulous tendency. I am unable to see in what respect 
his status as the legally appointed United States Senator from 
Illinois is affected by events transpiring in the process of his 
election to that office. The Senate’s action in this case looks 
like circumcision before birth. If courts similarly querulous, 
a citizen who had been indicted by a grand jury might be for- 
bidden to enter the court room on legitimate business. It 
would be assuming that the man is guilty, in violation of the 
fundamental legal principle that an accused is considered 
innocent until he is proven guilty. 

The direct result of this querulousness in this case is that 
the great State of Lllinois is deprived of its legal quota in 
the Congress—a wrong which the Senate should have hesi- 
tated to inflict. Moreover, I can see how such strained pro- 
cedure may lead to serious complications affecting the funda- 
mental rights of the States—a tendency to which I am opposed. 

I now come naturally to the consideration of some other 
questions affecting considerable numbers of States, and in par- 
ticular those States distinctively known as the agricultural 
sections of the Nation, notably the great West. Included in 
these questions are other related questions affecting that all- 
continental region known as the country in contradistinction 
to the city. 

Fundamentally, I hold that legislation affecting the welfare 
of the agriculturists, by whom I mean all engaged in crop 
production of whatever kind—North, East, South, and West— 
should have candid, prompt, and effective consideration on an 
equality with the legislation relating to the great industrial 
and financial interests of the Nation, which rightfully are 
the recipients of governmental favor. 

In an intimate way the interests of our undeveloped agricul- 
tural sections, and most developed sections as well, are related 
to our policy of immigration. Hitherto the industrial sections 
of the country have been most affected by immigration of 
workers; indeed, to such an extent that serious problems have 
arisen in the councils of organized labor. 

Since we are disposed to make our immigration selective, I 
have thought that this problem of the farmer and of our unde- 
veloped regions might be met by encouraging the influx of agri- 
cultural laborers, who would become both helpers of the farmers 
in need of labor, and settlers of the unoccupied areas. 

Vast sections of the far West still await the coming of 
settlers who will transform this virgin acreage into productive 
farms, which, by the introduction of intensive methods of 
general and diversified agriculture, may be made populous and 
prosperous, with the home life emphasized, supplemented by 
schools, churches, and the conveniences of modern rural life. 

In general I can not see that organized labor would offer ob- 
jection to immigration of this sort, and especially if careful, 
adequate provision were made respecting its entrance, its sphere 
of settlement, and its future citizenship. 
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In explanation of my meaning let me suggest three important 
requirements: First, that such immigrants be agriculturists, 
actual or potential ; second, that they be required to settle in the 
agricultural sections of the country; third, that a condition of 
their remaining and of their naturalization be that they spend 
the entire period, preceding the taking out of final papers, in 
agricultural or intimately related pursuits—in other words, 
remain in and become a part of the rural sections. 

| believe the Americanization of our immigrants would be 
promoted by this means; the congestions in our cities would be 
relieved, and group machinations and unrest would be fore- 
stalled. It would be a return, in a way, to the original home- 
nnd-family idea that characterized our pioneer immigration. 

In connection with this plan undoubtedly constructive coloni- 
vation enterprises might be promoted, relating to the develop- 
ment on a commensurate scale of our unoccupied areas. 

In addition to the curriculum of our present schools a special 
department of citizenship should be provided, where instruction 
in the Constitution and the American principles of liberty would 
be given to our citizens to be. Undoubtedly there are men and 
women of wealth who would feel a special interest in education 
of this sort. The advantage in the present instance would be 
that we would begin to train our citizenship immediately; we 
would not be confronted by the glut of our present “ melting 
pot” as it exists in our metropolitan centers. 

It goes without. saying that if the present nonproducing sec- 
tions of the country are intelligently and adequately developed, 
ihe natural increase of products would be of direct benefit to 
the transportation interests and stimulate the building of new 
and necessary lines of railway as well as hard-surfaced high- 
ways for motor traffic. 

[ am painting no fancy picture, in view of the extension of 
modern facilities to the countryside, when I predict that, 
under the intelligent application of this idea, the agricultural 
regions would become eventually great groups of suburban 
centers, with universal contentment and prosperity and in 
large measure the conveniences of the big cities. This would 
tend to adjust the equilibrium of city and country, and would 


substantially enlarge the markets for the products of the 
industrial centers. 

I speak of “great groups of suburban centers.” I mean by 
this the encouragement of the community idea in connection 
with agricultural pursuits. It is not impossible to build 
model villages serving the urban needs of definite farming 
areas, with distinctive features of operation of stores and 


warehouses in the interest of both expedition and economy. 

A carefully laid plan of selective immigration of agricul- 
turists and their families would bring to us the 
instead of the undesirables; it would bring us quotas of honest 
producers, not agitators. It would raise the standards of our 
naturalized citizenship. 

I perceive the need of a nation-wide campaign of education 
to acquaint the farmers in general with the banking facilities 
relating to farm loans, which have been already provided by 
the Federal Government through the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and the national farm loan associations and intermediate credit 
provisions, 

The Federal reserve bank has been unquestionably a god- 
end to our industrial institutions, in that it has enabled 
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| Should be conserved and enlarged. 


desirables | 


| districts, with power to “fix weekly 


smaller banks to rediscount their good loans with larger banks, | 


auud thus indirectly enabled industrial plants to expand. Means 
have been provided to give the farming industry practically 
imilar accommodations through the operation of the inter- 
mediate eredit system, functioning in the 12 Federal land bank 


districts. As farmers are becoming acquainted with this sys- 
tem, it is more and more coming into their favor. Furthei 


education will bring these advantages to thousands still strug- | 


sling under the of .the old-time farm 


ystems, 
You will observe, my colleagues, that the countryside is the 
ruling motif of my theme. 


hundicaps mortgage 


But I wish to emphasize that back | 


of this motif is the foundation purpose of promoting a larger | 


fellowship between the countryside and the city. 
in that universal brand of Americanism which looks upon the 
United States of America as a whole, not only in Federal 
union, but in essential brotherhood and understanding. 

In this connection, in particular, I wish to dwell briefly 
upon what I consider a most important phase of national 
solidarity, 

Theoretically, under the Constitution, we have a free press. 
‘To conserve, inspire, and disseminate it will be to the high 
interests of a free people. 

We have apotheosized it as “the palladium of our liberties,” 
but we have failed in part to give it universal voice and scope. 

The most conspicuous examples of the principle of free 
press are the country newspapers of America. An able maga- 


I believe | 
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zine of opinion of New York has carried at its masthead for 
years the sentiment: “The destiny of the great Republic 
rests with the country editors of America.” Because of their 
environment, this sentiment is aptly applied. 

In a peculiar sense, the country editors of the Nation hold a 
vital relation to the welfare of the great Republic. They 
function intimately in the homes of our people, who are at 
once both their neighbors and their friends. In the aggregate, 
they speak to the largest constituency of the Nation, but they 
speak individually to relatively limited groups, as compared 
with their colleagues of the great metropolitan newspapers. 

I am impressed that their charter and sphere of influence 
I hold that the country- 
side editors, of right, should have the opportunity for nation- 
wide hearing. Their voice and their message should have as 
wide dissemination, without hindrance. as the outgivings of the 
metropolitan press. This applies to country editors in general, 
and with special force to the editors of country weeklies. 

Perhaps it is to this circumscription of the country press 
that some of the economic ills of the American farmer are due. 
since the farming communities, in large measure, are the con- 
stituents of the country newspapers. I am not touching upon 
farm relief, but is it not significant that the great industrial 
interests, which happily function under the aegis of the metro- 
politan press, have little difficulty in securing requisite stimu- 
lation? 

If the voices of the country editors of the Nation Gould be 
heard as universally throughout the country and in the halls 
of legislation as the voices of their metropolitan brethren, 
might not the status quo between country and city be readjusted 
and crystallized? 

There are just as good brains in the country editorial sanctum 
as in the metropolitan sanctum. The difference in their influ 
ence is marked by their inequalities of dissemination. In Con- 
gress, for example, editorial utterances of the great city dailies 
are frequently read inte the ConeressIonat Recorp. It would 
be interesting to note how many country editors have been thus 
honored. 

It is probably not impressed upon the mind of the distin 
guished Senator from Virginia that the first bill in Congress 
providing for regional banks, embodying some of the essential 
features of our Federal reserve system, was written by 
ex-United States Senator Henry Clay Hansbrough, a eountry 
editor and printer of North Dakota, and introduced by him on 
December 4, 1907. The bill was referred to the Senate Com 
mittee on Finance, of which the late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, was chairman, Senator Hansbrough being also 
a member of the committee. It was never reported out, but 


| Senator Aldrich was deeply impressed by some of its provisions, 


which he incorporated in his bill providing for a Federal reserve 
banking system, which finally led up to the present Federal 
reserve system. 

Senator Hansbrough called his proposed system 
National Bank of the United States,” 


“The Central 
to operate in 15 regional 
the rate of discount,” to 
“issue demand notes in the form of currency,” and to “ redis 
count for solvent National or State banks and make loans to 
the same upon satisfactory security.” This is the meat of the 
present Federal reserve system. 

This same country editor—Senator Hanshbrough—was also the 
author of our present national irrigation law. 

The metropolitan press is fond of recognizing and exploit 
ing certain able country editors, whose outgivings have fre- 
quent and liberal space in big city newspapers. Some of these 


editors are not strictly representative of rural opinion and 
psychology. There are many other country editors whos 
| views, if disseminated, may stir the Nation and influence 


Congress. 


Recently wide announcement has been made of a group of 


editors, representing important city dailies in different parts 
of the country, who will be guests on a junket taking in seme 
sections of the Atlantic seaboard and portions of Europe. Th: 
object is to give them the opportunity to study some of our 
foreign problems at close range. This is commendable and 


constructive. But if the city daily editors are to see Europe 
by the same token the countryside editors should, if possible, 


see, or at least contact intimately, the United States. I can 
see that they labor under one distinct handicap, so far as 
complimentary junketing is concerned—there are so blessed 


many of them. They may at least take comfort in Mr. Lincoln's 
remark about God’s love for the common people because he 
made so many of them. 

The rural community is frequently the arena of events which 
concern the country at large, but fail of adequate exploitation 
because of the limitations of the home editor and his new: 
paper. It is admitted that the metropolitan press has ex 








ow a 
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ploited some of the outstanding sensational events which have 
had their setting in the countryside; but there may be other 
important conditions or events, not strictly sensational, which 
fail of adequate metropolitan notice. 

As I it, all matters of nation-wide and large locality 
interest should be frankly discussed by our universal press 
from every angle, and it is most important, in many instances, 
that the voice of the countryside shall be heard in the metropo- 
lis, and vice versa. The results will be made most effective if 
such discussions are divorced from all trade or shop talk. 

Means should be found for remedying any hiatus in the 
operation of our free press. In furtherance of this, big cities 
may wisely eliminate the “ snippiness”’ with which they have 
been accustomed to look upon their brother whom they have 
dubbed “ Rube,” and per contra the countryside may well put the 
soft pedal on remarks about the “smart city feller.” Some 
day, we will all get together: we will look into each other's 
eyes. and we will recognize that we are all fellow Americans 
and brothers and sisters of the great household of God. 

Thomas Paine, in his memorable document, The Crisis, in the 
darkest hours of the American colonies, wrote: 


These 


it is of record that his Crisis, which was distributed broad- 
cast among Washington's soldiers, kindled anew their patriotic 
ardor, and inspired them with the zeal of conquest. 

Supplementing Paine’s vitalizing message, and undoubtedly 
of more far-reaching influence, was the devout attitude of the 


see 


are the times that try men’s souls. 


commander of the Continental Armies. The word had been 
passed around that Washington had been seen praying on 
the battlefield. He had been in conference with the God of 


battles, 

Thus, from two angles, the soldiers of the Revolution were 
heartened. Paine had shown them the necessity of girding 
their own spirits for the supreme test of manhood. Washing- 
ton had inspired them with the favor of the Almighty. This 
coordination of human and divine power made them invincible. 

Came another crisis in the affairs of the great Republic, 
when brethren of the North and of the South were at each 
other’s throats in a struggle to the death. The true American 
spirit was voiced by the commander in chief of the Union 
Armies. With uncovered head, Abraham Lincoln declared in 
his second inaugural address that his administration was in- 
spired “with malice towards none, with charity for all, and 
with firmness in the right.’ And when the surrendered sword 
of the chivalrous Robert E. Lee was returned to him at Appo- 
mattox by his buddy of West Point, Ulysses 8. Grant said: 
“Let us have peace.” 

Who may gauge the spirit of the great American President 
Whose personality was predominant in 1914-1918? Woodrow 
Wilson, measured now in the perspective of recurring events, 
is seen illuminated with this spirit of America—* malice to- 
wiard none, charity for all, firmness in the right.” Statesmen 
may differ with respect to his program, but of the spirit of it 
there can be no dispute. With the invincible strength of 
America at his back, he proposed a lasting world peace and 
what he conceived was the potential means to make it effec- 
tive 
To-day it appears the world is confronted with 
crisis.” International relations are in a state of flux. 
ican continental questions are perplexing. The 
tion and statesmen have reason to be apprehensive. 
know not what a day or an hour may bring forth.” 

In this emergency there is heard the calm voice of President 
Calvin Coolidge: 

We want understanding, good will, 
ourselves and all other people. * * *® 


another 

Amer- 
administra- 
“We 


and friendly relations between 
Our influence is none the less 


valuable because we have insisted that it should not be used by one 
country against another, but for the fair and disinterested service of all. 
And he suggests: 


In the true service of that ideal, * * #* 
would any lack of opportunity for the 
form of spiritual life. 


it can not be that there 


be revelation of the highest 


We see herein the common sense of Paine; the divine con- 
fidence of Washington; the humanity of Lincoln; the chivalry 
of Lee; the forgiveness of Grant; the idealism of Wilson. 

This is the true American spirit, for the preservation of 
which the great Republic at hearthstone, at countinghouse, at 
legislative halls, at the White House, and at altar rail should be 
united. 

INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
364, continuing during the Seventieth Congress Senate Resolu- 
tious 195, 227, 258, and 324, relative to senatorial campaign 


mam l, 
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committee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania 
kansas addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am about to send an amend- 
ment to the desk on which I desire to be heard after it has 
been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ported. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, in line 8, strike out all 
after the word “is” and all of line 9, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


enlarging the authority of the special 


and Mr. ROBINSON 


of Ar- 


Wittts in the 


chair). 


The amendment will be re- 





Authorized and directed to take possession of and to open all ballot 
boxes and examine and tabulate all ballots. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
proposal. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it is understood that I do 
not lose the floor, I shall be glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to take the floor 
myself for a few minutes. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may not lose the floor or may be 
entitled to recognition following me. 





No; I wanted to submit a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will protect the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in his right. The Senator from 
Arkansas is now recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to 
submit for the consideration of the Senate a proposal for 


unanimous consent which contemplates the consideration and 
disposition of the public buildings bill, the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, the alien property bill, and the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. If the unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered into, it will make certain that no im- 
portant measure of legislation which now remains undisposed 
of shall fail of enactment. 

We have in the Senate a very extraordinary situation. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], and others who have 
associated themselves with him in the filibuster now in progress, 
have indicated from time to time a desire to dispose of some 
of the measures to which reference has been made. They have 
sought to place responsibility upon the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Reep], and others who are supporting Senate Resolution 
364, for any failure which may occur in connection with the 
public buildings bill, the deficiency appropriation bill, and the 
alien property bill. It is amazing that in order to deny a com- 
mittee of the Senate, which has been constituted for some 
months and which has been performing .its duties, the right 
to proceed to a conclusion of the task already assigned it by 
vote of the Senate, that the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
others who take his view of the problem now before the Senate 
should be willing to defeat measures in which they profess to 
be greatly interested, indeed, measures in which the public feels 
a profound interest. 

Why, let me ask, are Senators prompted to this extraordinary 
course of prqgcedure? Has any Senator during the course of 
the debate insinuated or charged that the special committee 
which is proceeding under the order of the Senate has dis- 
played partiality or lent itself to injustice? The only answer 
is that the desire is to prevent the true facts from becoming 
known. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 





I decline to yield. 


Mr. BLEASE. I charge that the committee has acted 
partially. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I decline to yield to the 


Senator from South Carolina. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

declines to yield. 
Mr. BLEASE. 


The Senator from Arkansas 


I want to make the charge. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I decline to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. I charge that the committee has acted 
partially. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
has the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator asked a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not ask the Senator 


from South Carolina a question. 
Mr. BLEASE. The Senator asked a question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
declines to yield. The Senator from South Carolina must be 
» order. The Senator from Arkansas has the floor and de- 
clines to yield. 


Mr. BLEASE. I charge that the committee has acted with 
inirtiality. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 


Carolina is not in order. : 


Mr. BLEASE. I may not be, but I want to answer that 
question, 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The course of the Senator 


om South Carolina and of all other Senators who obstruct 
with desperation the proeess of exposing criminal disregard 
ud violation of the rights of the electors of the State of 
Pennsylvania is apparent. Senators who are willing to lend 
themselves to that course may defy law if they wish to do 
o, they may defy every sense of decency, but there is a day of 
reckoning coming. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United States is on trial 
hefore the people of the United States, and the question is 
whether a task begun in earnest and conducted with efficiency 


all be terminated in order to protect men who are guilty | 9 amendments that may be pending and upon the bill. 


the greatest crime that can be committed in this Nation— 
theft of an election. 
If Senators are sincere, let them enter into this agreement, and 
we will pass the alien property bill; we will pass the deficiency 
hill: we will pass the public buildings bill ; we will do other busi- 
which is necessary to be done; we will vindicate the honor 
of the Senate of the United States; and we will make sure that 
never again will the Senate be called upon to resort to extraor- 
inury remedies in connection with matters like this. I sub- 
mit the unanimous consent proposal which I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which the clerk will read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
That the 


calt 


crdered, by unanimous consent, unfinished business be 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

As a number of Senators have come in since the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement was stated, the Chair thinks it 
advisable to direct the clerk again to read the uwnanimous- 
consent request. The clerk will read it. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the public buildings bill (H. R. 17355), and that during consideration 
of said bill no Senator shall speak more than once, nor longer than 10 
minutes upon the bill or any amendment thereto, and that not later 
than one hour after the bill has been taken up the Senate shall proceed 
without further debate to vote upon any amendments that may be 
pending and upon the bill to its final disposition; that immediately 
thereafter the Senate shall proceed without debate to the consideration 
of the deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 17291), and that during 
the consideration of said bill no Senator shall speak more than once 
nor louger than 10 minutes upon the bill or any amendments thereto; 
that at the expiration of two hours, unless debate has been sooner con- 
cluded, the Senate shall proceed without further debate to vote upon 


That immediately following the final vote on the said deficiency 
appropriation bill the Seuate shall proceed without debate to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 364 (by Mr. Reep of Missouri), and 
that not later than two hours after consideration of the same has com- 


| menced the Senate shall proceed to vote upon any and all amendments 


porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the considera- | 


i of the public buildings bill (H. R. 17855), and that 
sideration of said bill no Senator shall speak more than once, nor 
uger than 10 minutes upon the bill or any amendment thereto, and 
at not later than 1 hour after the bill has been taken up, the 
shall proceed without further debate to vote upon any amend- 
ments that may be pending and upon the bill to its final disposition ; 
that immediately thereafter the Senate shall proceed without debate 
the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill (H. R, 17291), 
ud that during the consideration of said bill no Senator shall speak 
than onee nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or any 
mendments thereto; that at the expiration of two hours, unless 
lcbate has been sooner concluded, the Senate shall proceed 
rther debate to vote vpon all amendments that may 
nd upon the bill, 
rhat immediately following the 
ppropriation bill the Senate shall 
olsideration of Senate Resolution 
1 that not later than two hours after consideration of the same 
commenced the Senate shall proceed to vote upon any and all 
endments that may be pending and upon the resolution. 
hat immediately following the disposition of said Senaie Resolu- 
1 64, the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the alien 
property bill (Calendar No, 1415), and that no Senator shall speak 
« than once nor longer than 20 minutes upon the bill or any 
cndment thereto; that, if the debate on said bill has not been 
concluded, at the expiration of two hours the Senate shall 
eed without further debate to vote upon any amendments that 
be pending and upon the bill to its final disposition. 


more 


be pending 


the said 
without debate to 
Mr. REED Missouri), 


final vote 
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364 (by 
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of 


hat while this order is in force any Senator having the floor may 


ninimous consent yield for the transaction of other business and 

ept by unanimous consent no recess or adjournment shall be taken 
til this agreement shall have been executed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum be- 
lg suggested, the clerk will eall the roll. 

rhe legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
rs answer to their names; 


tavard Gerry McNary Shipstead 

lease Gof Mayfield Stanfield 
Bratton Gooding Metcalf Steck 
roussard Hale Neely Stephens 
‘‘umeron Harris Norbeck Stewart 
Capper Harrison Norris Swanson 
Caraway Hawes Nye Trammel! 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Curtis Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Edge Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Kdwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Warren 
“rnst King Reed, Pa. Watson 

erris La Follette Robinson, Ark, Willis 
re8s Lenroot Sacket 
Frazier McKellar Schall 
George McMaster Sheppard 





during | 


without ! 


that may be pending and upon the resolution. 

That immediately following the disposition of said Senate Resolution 
364, the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the alien property 
bill (Calendar No. 1415), and that no Senator shall speak more than 
once nor longer than 20 minutes upon the Dill or any amendment 
thereto; that, if the debate on said bill has not been sooner concluded, 


} at the expiration of two hours the Senate shall proceed witheut further 


debate to vote upon any amendments that may be pending and upon the 
bill to its final disposition. 

That while this order is in force any Senator having the floor may 
by unanimous consent yield for the transaction of other business and 
except by unanimous consent no recess or adjournment shall be taken 
until this agreement shall have been executed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina objects. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have listened with a 


| great deal of interest to the discussion that has flown back and 


deficiency 
the | 


forth across the Chamber for many hours. I have consulted 
with a good many Senators in an endeavor to ascertain if some- 
thing can not be done to straighten out this situation. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] with much emphasis 
has described what he believes to be the situation in the Senate, 
nud has ascribed to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp] 
by inference, at least, certain motives governing him in his 
opposition to the resolution before the Senate. 

I notice that in his remarks the Senator from Arkansas men- 
tions nothing except a situation alleged to exist in the State of 
Pennsylvania. He does not allude to the sweeping character of 
the resolution itself, which goes far beyond the State of Penn- 
sylvania in the matter of jurisdiction to be conferred upon the 
committee headed by the senior Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
REED}. 

Mr. President, it would not be in my mind for one moment 
to add an unkind thought or an ungenerous observation to this 
discussion, especially if it were suspected that I were doing so 
with respect to the senior Senator from Missouri, in whom I 
have the greatest confidence; but it occurs to me, and I can 
not get it out of my mind, that there is a very fundamental 
question involved here, far more important than the personality 
of any one of us, far more important indeed than any political 
consideration that can be brought to bear in this rather diffi- 
cult predicament in which the Senate finds itself. 

I voted against the original resolution which set up the so- 
called Reed committee, pot because I was not convinced that 
the situation as we then knew it with respect to the primary 
held in the State of Pennsylvania deserved investigation on the 
part of an appropriate committee of the Senate, but because | 
noted that the language of that resolution gave the committee 
a jurisdiction extending far beyond the Pennsylvania primary, 
and, indeed, gave it an unlimited jurisdiction within the States 
of the Union, 

Ever since I have been a Member of this body, and during a 
period of years when I was a member of another legislative 
body, I have opposed roving commissions delivered to any legis- 
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lative committee. I believe most thoroughly in the right of a 
legislative body to order an investigation into a specifically men- 
tioned state of affairs, provided, of course, that the condition 
bears the appearance of deserving investigation in the interest 
of public morality and the conduct of clean elections. Had the 
resolution which was presented to us last spring confined the 
proposed committee to an investigation of the Pennsylvania 
situation, I should have voted for it; and, indeed, I may say 
that had, later on, an amendment been proposed to it—I may 
state the chronology of this situation a little bit inaccurately, 
but at least I can express my own opinion as to what a legis- 
lative body should do—had, later on, an amendment been pro- 
posed to the resolution to investigate the situation in Illinois, 
I would have voted for it. As it proposed, however, to confer 
authority upon a select committee of the Senate to go any- 
where, into any State, and, in accordance with its own discre- 
tion, uncontrolled, unlimited in any respect, to invite, as it 
were—and that is the practical situation that confronts a 
committee clothed with such unlimited power, though it may 
not desire te do so—to invite, as it were, any malcontent in 
any one of the 48 States of the Union to come forward and 
spill whatever filth his malice might lead him to spill, I say, 
Mr. President, that that is not a proper power or a proper dis- 
cretion to confer upon any committee, 

My criticism of the resolution proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri upon this occasion is the same as that which I lev- 
eled against the original resolution. It is apparent from the 
fact that the Senator from Missouri is pressing upon this 
occasion for a renewal of that power that he suspects the power 
wil! perish at 12 o’clock on March 4. For myself, I hope that 
the unlimited power will perish at 12 o’clock on that day. I 
am not here to oppose any. investigation by the Senator from 
Missouri and his committee of the ballot boxes and the ballots 
in Pennsylvania, nor, indeed, in Illinois if it be decided that a 
state of affairs exists in the latter State warranting such action. 
What I object to is a continuation until December 31, 1927, of 
this unlimited power or discretion to go anywhere and by infer- 
ence invite any person, responsible or irresponsible, to come 
before a committee of the Senate and deliver charges against 
the character of persons or the events which have occurred in 
State elections involving the nomination or election of a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, I think I can offer this protest with fairly 
good grace because I have not as yet invited, and I have no 
present intention of inviting, any such investigation of the 
recent senatorial election in the State of New York; and I 
for one would regret that any irresponsible person from that 
great State should force his way into the presence of the select 
connunittee and force an unwarranted investigation into the 
election that occurred in my State last fall. 

If there were presented here, presented to the whole Senate 
any substantial evidence that something had gone wrong in 
that election in New York or any other State, so substantial 
as to impress itself upon our minds as being well worth investi- 
gating in the interest of clean elections, then I would not object 
to an instruction being handed to this select committee or to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate to 
investigate it. 

When IT make these comments I do not for one moment sug- 
that the senior Senator from Missouri has used or 
would use this power as chairman of the select committee in 
such a way as to serve a partisan advantage or to play favorites 
between candidates or factions in my party or in his party; 
but in all frankness, Mr. President, let us consider the situa- 
tion in which the chairman of such a select committee finds 
himself when, following the delegation of the power, political 
factions seek to take advantage of that delegation, and gain 
for their contention and for their candidates a degree of pub- 
licity for political and campaign purposes, which they could 
not for one moment gain if such a committee had not been 
constituted by the Senate. 

I listened with much interest here the other day, and got 
my first information concerning a situation which apparently 
urose in Indiana. I had known nothing of the reasons which 
brought the select committee into Indiana. I had read rather 
casualiy what was going on there at that time; but, as those 
incidents occurred in the midst of a political campaign in 
which I was taking part, it was quite impossible for me to 
become thoroughly acquainted with them. With the exception 
of the Senators from Indiana [Mr. Watson and Mr. Rospinson] 
I have no acquaintance with the persons involved or mentioned 
in the colloquy which occurred here the other day between 
the Senator from Missouri and the Senators from Indiana; 
but I gathered this from that colloquy and the description of 
that Indiana incident; 
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The Senator from Missouri is a good Democrat, and—I beg 
him to believe that I am not merely throwing bouquets—an 
honest administrator. of a function confided to him by his 
He was conducting, as I recollect, 


colleagues in the Senate. 
an investigation in Illinois. 

I think it was during that investigation that the chairman 
of the Republican State central committee of Indiana sent 
a published letter to the Senator from Missouri demanding 
that he and his committee come over into Indiana right away, 
and charging in that letter that vast sums of money were 
being used by certain interests to defeat the two Republican 
candidates for the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, it is not at all surprising that the Senator 
from Missouri went to Indiana under those circumstances. 
Here was a Republican State chairman demanding that he 
come, and taking, I have no doubt, a rather delightful satisfac- 
tion, as a politician, in demanding that a Democratic Senator 
respond to such an appeal. 

Quite naturally, and from the standpoint of endeavoring to 
be fair as between political parties, the Senator from Missouri 
went to Indiana. In other words, a political leader in charge 
of a campaign of some importance in a certain State used this 
committee as a vehicle for getting out a purely political 
utterance to help his own candidates, and the committee felt 
itself powerless to decline to hear his appeal. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, that came at the request 
of the Republican State chairman. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I have been saying all 
along. As I gather the description contained in the colloquy 
here the other day, the Senator from Missouri described the 
whole incideat in the utmost frankness, and his description of 
it was confirmed by the statements of the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], the whole thing collapsed, and noth- 
ing came of it, except a huge furor characterized by the widest 
kind of publicity, with charges and counter charges flying back 
and forth. That is the way a select committee or a standing 
committee of the Senate. empowered to go anywhere in the 
Union and investigate any charge which can be brought up in 
the midst of any election, will be used, and members and 
leaders of both parties will do it, because it affords to them 
an arena in which they may make their charges, and secure, 
at public expense, all possible publicity. 

Mr. President, the suggestion has been made by the Senator 
from Arkansas that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
and those associated with him in this opposition are seeking to 
cover up something in Pennsylvania. The mere fact that the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania has offered an amendment 
here, the terms of which provide most explicitly that a commit- 
tee of the Senate shall be directed to open every ballot box in 
Pennsylvania, refutes the charge made by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

I am not authorized to speak for the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania or for any other Senator here. I speak merely 
my own opinion, and it is this, that we should not permit any 
committee of the Senate, select or standing, headed by a Demo 
erat or a Republican, to carry a roving commission all over 
this country, investigate anything that someone might suggest 
to it, and keep stirred up in an atmosphere of bitterness, dis 
concertion, and demoralization, the people of the States with 
respect to the election of Senators, 

I am not certain that all the members now listening to these 
remarks heard the speech of the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. BLeAse] delivered earlier to-night. He and I agree upon 
very few things politically, but he told some homely truths, 
especially about the South, elections and primaries in the 
South, and challenged the attention of his colleagues, Democrats 
as well as Republicans, to this proposal, that the committee be 
given the power to wander around the United States, by in 
ference inviting anyone to come forward and make a complaint. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that in these discussions, with 
respect to the resolution urged by the Senator from Missouri. 
and also with respect to the action taken by the Senate in the 
Illinois case, the Senate has gotten itself into a position, which, 
in the end, will prove untenable. Some may think that the 
matter to which I am now going to refer is not germane. lL 
think it is, because it has to do with this general policy now 
proposed for adoption by the Senate, or, rather, a continuation 
of a policy with its inevitable result, that was adopted when 
the original resolution was passed, and against which I voted. 

Let me call attention to some of the effects of these events, 
and do it in all seriousness, not as a partisan, but as a person 
profoundly devoted to the prestige and good standing of the 
Senate, and its relation to the other branches of our Govern- 
ment and to the States of the Union, 
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1 have before me a roll call of the Senate, the printed roll 
call. There are 48 States in this Union, and the Constitution 
provides that there shall be two Senators from each State, 
making a total of 96. I count the names on the roll call, 
which is read to us by the reading clerk every time the Senate 
yotes upon the passage of a bill, and there are only 95 names. 
Why are there not 96 names on the roll call? There should 
be 96. Under the fifth article, of the Constitution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is provided that no State shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate without its consent. We are about to 
close a session of the Congress. It will end within less than 
two days, and during the entire session there has been but one 
Scnator from the State of Illinois. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will tell the Senator why there is only one. 
It is because the Governor of Illinois persists in his refusal to 
appoint a man to come here to represent that State with the 
other Senator who is not charged with high crimes and misde- 
meanors, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, we will come to that. I 
um aware of the reason of there being but 95 names on this 
roll call. It is because the Senate, by a majority vote, has 
declined to permit the man who has been legally accredited as 
the Senator from Illinois to accept the office. 

1 did not take part in the debate upon the Smith case, but 
| shall never forget that in discussing the situation the Senator 
from Missouri referred to Mr. SmirH as “an applicant” for 
membership in the Senate. Think that over, my friends, “an 
applicant ” for membership in the Senate. That indicates a 
theory to the effect that the Senate was a sort of superior 
social club, whose members are authorized to decide who 
should be admitted to the circle. 

Whether that conception of the position of Mr. SmIrsH, 
namely, as an applicant for membership, is right or not, the 
result of the action of the Senate in denying to the so-called 
applicant the right to accept the office to which he was legally 
appointed under the laws of Illinois and the Constitution of the 
United States has, in turn, resulted in depriving the State of 
Illinois of its equal suffrage in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, these investigations and the persons involved, 
be they Democrats or Republicans, are not fundamentally im- 
portant in and by themselves, but sooner or later, if this prac- 
tice continues, committees with roving commissions, excluding 
at the threshold legally appointed or elected Senators, we shall 
uccomplish a change, indeed, a revolutionary change, in our 
structure of government, and an issue will arise which may 
be stated in this fashion: “ The Senate, or the States?” 

I am sure that none of my colleagues would suggest that in 
the observations I am making, upon an issue which I regard 
as absolutely fundamental, I am endeavoring to cover up cor- 
ruption in Pennsylvania, in Illinois, or in any other State. I 
alm merely pleading, in this eleventh hour of the session, that 
we proceed in orderly fashion. 

When we have good reason to believe that something is rotten 
in some State with respect to the election of a Member of the 
Senate, let us direct one of our committees to probe it to the 
bottom. If the Senator from Missouri wants to add some other 
State to Pennsylvania or Illinois, let him suggest it, and present 
to us prima facie evidence to the effect that such an investiga- 
tion should be made. 

I am not at all certain, I have no means of knowing, whether 
the Senator from Missouri, should this resolution pass, intends 
or expects to visit 20 other States, or 10 other States, or 5 other 
States. In all probability, knowing him as I do, I dare say he 
hopes that he will not be called upon to do such a thing, and I 
have no doubt whatsoever that he would resist importunities 
from selfishly interested persons that he should visit a lot of 
States and give them an arena in which to spill their grievances, 
and endeavor to discredit a political opponent. But neither the 
Senator from Missouri nor searcely any other Senator, chair- 
man of such a committee, clothed with such a power, can fail 
to find himself in political difficulties, or charged with being 
politically biased, if he declines to visit a State from which a 
voice uttered in a tone of political authority demands that he 
come, 

I think the junior Senator from Pennsylvania is right. I 
sympathize with him in the battle he is making about this fun- 
damental question. He offers and asks that the Senate open 
every ballot box in Pennsylvania, not some of them, in the dis- 
cretion of five men, or in the discretion of one or another can- 
didate in Pennsylvania, but by command of the Senate itself, 
open every one of them, count every ballot, examine all the 
check lists, all the polling lists, all the machinery of that elee- 
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tion in which a Senator was elected, and tell the Senate the 
result of that investigation. Can he ask more? Can he demand 
more in the interest of clean elections in his State? I do not 
see how he could. 

He does not pretend to know, nor do I pretend to know at 
this hour, whether conditions exist in other States warranting 
a recount and an investigation of all the machinery which is 
put in motion during an election of a Senator. There are 
persons here who denominate our opposition as a_ filibuster. 
If it is, make the most of it. It is an opposition nevertheless 


sincere. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. . 


Mr. GEORGE. Would those for whom the Senator speaks— 
I do not mean that he speaks with authority so far as anybody's 
action is concerned 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Would they object to the resolution if it did 
specify those States which may be said to be under suspicion 
by virtue of anything that has been said? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can speak only for myself. I have 
not put the specific question to my friend the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. Reep]. I myself would vote in favor 
of a resolution authorizing and directing the select committee, 
headed by my friend from Missouri |Mr. REED], to open all 
the ballot boxes—not part of them, but all the ballot boxes—in 
Pennsylvania and all the ballot boxes in Illinois. Beyond that 
I will not go. There is nothing before us to warrant us going 
beyond that, and Sénators know it. I am against fishing excur- 
sions; I am against roving commissions, no matter how hon- 
orable, how industrious and single-minded the members of our 
select or standing committees may be. It is bad policy. It will 
bring no good to the Senate in its standing before the public. 

It will stir up political bitterness, suspicions, suspicions 
such as were recited to us in that extraordinary speech of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Biease]. Were the select 
committee to be headed by a Republican—yes, by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], our leader on this floor—and were 
it suggested that it have such a power, I would vote against 
it. We ought not to do it. If there is any prima facie evi- 
dence before the Senate sufficient to convince us that a situa- 
tion exists in a given State warranting investigation, let us 
have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have always been under the impression 
that that was what was intended by the resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know the resolution is broad. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It could not be broader. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is broad; I admit that. I was not in 
the Senate on the day when it was voted on; I was away. It is 
broad; but when the resolution was adopted elections were in 
progress and primaries were then being held. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And instantly politicians 
the committee took advantage of the situation. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, of 
course, in his time, but primaries were then in progress, and 
there was matter constantly appearing in the daily press 
relating to specific instances of alleged corruption. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Surely. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to say now that I never dreamed but 
that any committee appointed even under so broad a resolution 
would not have felt that its activities were legitimately confined 
to those cases which were in the contemplation of the Senate 
at the time of the adoption of that resolution. I say that for 
this reason, and I do not think that I should longer keep silent 
about it: To do otherwise is to leave it to the committee to say 
when a State shall be investigated, and that surely was never 
the purpose of the Senate in voting the resolution, broad as 
the language is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator and I are at one. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to this situation: Without the necessity of repeating, when the 
resolution was passed, the primaries being in progress, it might 
well have been within the discretion of the Senate not to have 
placed an ironclad or a rigid or inflexible limitation upon the 
power of the select committee. I do not care anything about 
whether the select committee or special committee was created, 
or whether the matter was referred to a regular committee, 
though I am a member of the regular Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. That, I think, is immaterial. That is a matter 
for the Senate, of course, always. But the thing that seems to 
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me to be absolutely fundamental, and the thing upon which I 
should myself make my position plain, is that if I had been here 
I probably would have voted for the resolution ; I think I should 
huve voted for it. I have been in sympathy with the work done 
by it; but it seems to me that the committee appointed under 
the resolution would necessarily have confined itself to those 
instances in contemplation of the Senate, necessarily so, at the 
time we adopted the resolution. To do otherwise is not to let 
the Senate of the United States say when a State election or 
primary is to be investigated, but a committee constituted by 
the Senate thereafter to exercise its discretion upon facts made 
known to it and never brought to the Senate. That position can 
not be sustained; that attitude can not be sustained by the 
party on this side of the aisle or the party on the other side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. (I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think now, since the elections were over in 
November of last year—I am speaking only for myself—that if 
we want to investigate other States we ought to specify, not 
cimpower a committee to go out and, on its own initiative or 
upon information brought to it, proceed to investigate, but that 
committee ought to proceed in accordance with the wishes of 
the Senate, not in accordance with its own untrammeled discre- 
tion upon evidence submitted to it, because, with all respect to 
that gommittee or to the committee of which I am a member, 
the facts that might impel the standing Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections might not impel to action the Senate of the 
United States in so high and in so important a matter as this. 

If it is now contemplated to continue a blanket investigation 
of elections already pust, and concerning which we should have 
some information if we are proposing to act, and upon grounds 
which hereafter will justify us, then those facts ought to be 
brought to the Senate, and the Senate should direct action. 
[ am ready to direct action by my vote; and I would not be 
deterred because it is desired to investigate the South. I 
would not be deterred because it is desired to investigate 
Georgia. I can never concede that the Senate of the United 
States will exclude from this body any man who is honest and 
clean merely because the laws which his State has enacted 
and which have met the tests of constitutionality by that 
equal and coordinate branch of the Government which sits in 
yonder hall, do not meet the approval of the Senate. I am 
not disturbed about it; I am in nowise concerned about it; 
because if that hour ever comes this Government will be gone 
and no power can sustain it. If there is not the honor and 
integrity, the decency and sense of common fairness that would 
allow an honest man, himself untainted by any act or conduct, 
to take and hold his seat in this body merely because he lives 
under State laws which a coordinate branch of this Govern- 
ment has pronounced not in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States, then I say it would be perfectly immaterial 
to me or to any other citizen of the Republic whether he were 
excluded or whether he were allowed to take and hold his seat 
here, because the Government would be at an end if that could 
happen, if it could come to pass. 

While I am speaking, I wish to say one other word, which 
to many men on the other side of the aisle I believe will be 
accepted as true. The South has acted as the South felt im- 
pelled by that supreme law, nothing less than the law of 
necessity. Whether she has judged rightly or wrongly, she 
has judged honestly. But the beginning and end of the whole 
controversy is that no section of the United States will be hap- 
pier than the South, when happily that time shall come, when 
she can leave out of every one of her laws, statutory or 
organic, every line that would seem to any fair-minded man 
in any State of the Union to carry an unwarranted discrimina- 
tion against any man on any account whatsoever; but so far as 
that question is here involved, the attitude of the South as 
reflected in her laws, which I have said came in response to 
what the Southern States honestly believed to be the supreme 
law by which all men and nations have ever been guided and 
controlled, the law of necessity, there is no occasion and there 
is no purpose to be served by bringing that question into this 
controversy, because it would not deter a single southern Sena- 
tor on the floor from voting what is his honest conviction, 
So much for that, which I regard as aside from the real 
question here. 

But coming back now to the actual question before the 
Senate, I am prepared to say that while events are transpir- 
ing, broad and general powers may be given to one of our 
committees, but I have never thought and until now it has 
not occurred to me to suppose, when those events have long 
passed, closed in November of last year, and we are now 
almost at March 4th of the subsequent year, that we would 
think of allowing a committee itself to adjudge of the suffi- 
ciency of the grounds upon which it would proceed in so high 
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and in so important a matter as this, without that matter 
having been presented to the Senate, which alone ought to 
have the right and power to direct its committee. 

I can not speak for any other State, and I do not under- 
take to speak for any other State; I speak in part for my 
State; but I know my colleague [Mr. Harris] would be willing 
to join with me in this; if the only thing that holds back the 
passage of the proper resolution here, which would allow us 
to make an examination into elections where there is reason- 
able ground to suspect fraud and corruption, is the unwilling- 
ness of any Senator to have his State included, if it be a 
Southern State, then, so far as I am concerned and so far as 
lies within my power, I would ask unanimous consent that it 
be included; because, I want to repeat, if the time ever comes 
when this body would disregard the pronouncement of the 
Supreme Court upon the validity of State laws and when this 
body would be willing to read into the private character of any 
man an imputation that the very laws of his State, declared 
constitutional by an equal branch of this Government, made him 
morally unfit to sit in this body, then this Government itself 
would not be able to stand the strain of that action. 

Now I invite, because, I wish to be informed, and I invite 
it by my question to the Senator from New York, a candid 
expression of his attitude toward any properly described elec- 
tion or State, which it is desired to investigate. I extend the 
invitation so as to include my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator from Georgia will 
agree that I have answered his question, and, of course, an- 
swered it for myself alone. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
to me to present a unanimous consent request? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will on the assumption that it does 
not deprive me from continuing my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. At least no one on this side of the 
aisle will take the Senator off the floor. The unanimous con- 


sent proposal which I hold in my hand I had intended offering 
if the one offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostn- 
SON] was rejected, and intended offering it at once; but the 
Senator from New York took the floor and is making a very 
interesting speech, as the Senator from Georgia has just made 
I want to call attention to what the proposal is before 


one. 
I read it. 

If this unanimous consent is agreed to, the pending measure 
will be temporarily laid aside, all of the various bills of im- 
portance before the Senate can be disposed of; then the Senate 
will be back, and this resolution will again be before the Sen- 
ate to be disposed of in whatsoever manner the Senate may see 
fit to dispose of it. There is no cloture upon that. I want to 
read the proposed unanimous consent agreement myself, if 
Senators will consider it as read at the desk, because I want 
to read it slowly, so that everybody will understand it. It is 
substantially the same as that offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas except in the respects I have mentioned. I read it: 


That the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the public buildings bill (H. R. 
17355) and (S. 4663)— 


That covers that bill— 


and that during consideration of said bills no Senator shall speak more 
than once, nor longer than 10 minutes, upon either bill or any amend- 
ment thereto, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. Sometimes we do not 
get that exactly straight. Does that mean 10 minutes upon the 
bill and 10 minutes upon an amendment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It reads: 


Nor longer than 10 minutes, upon either bill 
thereto. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 
not? 
Mr. REED of Missouri (reading)— 


And that not later than 1 hour after each bill has been taken up 
the Senate shall proceed without further debate to vote upon any 
amendments that may be pending and upon the bill to its final 
disposition. 


That, of course, is limited debate; but I take it that bill 
has been discussed, and is understood. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, that comprises two separate 
bills. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; that is what is desired. 

Mr. LENROOT. The language relates: to only one Dill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; H. R. 17355 and Senate bill 
4663. 


or any amendment 


That is, 10 minutes on each, is it 
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Mr. LHNROOT. But the language reads as if they were 
considered as one bill, and they are not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. After that you have 10 minutes to 
speak on the bill, and there are two bills. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon each of the bills? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Upon both of the bills. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; each. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We can not consider them at 
the same time. You had better say “each of the bills.” 
That will give 1 hour to each. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. We will see first if 
we can agree. If we can, we can bear in mind the necessity 
of changing that to an hour on each of them— 

That immediately thereafter the Senate shall proceed without 
debate to the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill 


I call the attention of the Senator from Wyoming to that 
That immediately thereafter the Senate shall proceed without 
debate to the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
17291), and that during the consideration of said bill no Senator 
hall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the 
bill or any amendment thereto; that at the expiration of two hours, 
unless debate has been sooner concluded, the Senate shall proceed 
without further debate to vote upon all amendments that may be 
pending and upon the Dill. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow an in- 
terruption? We have the second deficiency bill, a large bill 
which has been reported here. We also have a smaller one 
which carries the buildings that have been authorized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is in the first part of the agree- 
ment. The Senator has covered that. 

Mr. WARREN. If the agreement covers both, of course it 
is all right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is covered in the first part. 

Mr. WARREN. There is also the public buildings bill which 
the Senator from Wisconsin has in charge. This the Sena- 
tor mentioned, making three items? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; that makes three. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The three are H. R. 17355, S. 4663, 
and then the urgent deficiency bill, H. R. 17291. 

Of course, if there is objection at this point, I need not pro- 
ceed further; but if that is satisfactory, with the amendment 
on the first clause that was suggested a moment ago, I will 
zo on. 

Immediately following the disposition of said bill (H. R. 17291) the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the alien property bill 
(Calendar No. 1415), and that no Senator shall speak more than 
nor longer than 20 minutes upon the bill or any amendment 
thereto; that if the debate on said bill has not been sooner concluded, 
at the expiration of two hours the Senate shall proceed without 
further debate to vote upon any amendment that may be pending 
and upon the bill— 








once 


To final passage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make this suggestion in good faith. 
That is a bill of immense importance. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator want a little more 
time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; one hour more. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Three hours? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Three hours, 

Mr. KING. I think so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the fact that the Finance 
Committee has reported the House bill with tremendously im- 
portant amendments 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire, please, when 
the consideration begins? 

Mr. KING. That would be to-morrow morning. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. REED of Pennslvania. 
us get the proposition first. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to get this through now. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. TYSON. Do I understand that amendments can be of- 
fered to the alien property bill at any time during the pendency 
of the bill? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Oh, ves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands, 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri how many hours are allowed on the alien prop- 
erty bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Three. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That was asked, 





We can consider that later. Let 
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Immediately following the disposition of the alien property bill, 
Senate Resolution 364 shall resume its place as the unfinished business. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, it seems to me that the arrangement outlined 
by the Senator will enable the Senate to dispose of much of 
the most urgent business that embarrasses us now by our jn- 
ability to get to it. I think if the Senator would be willing to 
agree, either in that unanimous-consent agreement or infor- 
mally on the side, that the Senate might take a recess until 10 
o’clock now, we would all be willing to join him in that agree- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. ‘Let us have this agreement to-night, 
if we are going to have it, and then fix the hour. The Senate 
can fix the hour to suit itself. For my part—and I am pro- 
ceeding in the best of faith—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We have our differences here, and I 
have been lectured all day by somebody, which I shall take 
occasion to reply to when the time comes; but for the present 
I have this suggestion to make: 

If these bills are to be given any assurance of passage, 
amendments probably being made to them, we must, I think, 
proceed very promptly. That can be submitted to the Senate 
after this is over. Now, what was the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin about the first clause? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pending this matter, may the 
Chair make a statement? Notwithstanding the recent roll 
call, as the Chair interprets paragraph 3 of Rule XII, it will 
be necessary to have another roll call before this agreement 
can be properly submitted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; I 
there is no time fixed for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understood the 
agreement, it does fix a time for a vote; but let the Chair read 
this rule: 


suggest that 


No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking of a 
final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill * * * 
shall be submitted— 


Unless there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I suggest that 
this agreement does not fix the time at which the vote shall 
be taken upon the final pawsage of any one of these measures, 
for the simple reason that it does not fix the time when we 
shall commence their respective considerations. 

Mr. SWANSON. It commences immediately after the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is entered into, as I understand; 
and if we adjourn until 10 o’cloek 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, 
to dispense with the roll call. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That can not be done. 

Mr. LENROOT. Anything can be done by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I reserve the 
right to object to that and to the agreement proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri until we can have an understanding as 
to when the consideration of this series of bills is to be com- 
menced. I will accept his informal understanding and that 
of the Senator from Arkansas that they will recommend a 
recess until, say, 10 o’clock in the morning if we can get this 
agreement now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no 
informal understanding with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to that effect. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Nobody has any informal 
understanding; but, I say, I should like to have one before 
agreeing to the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I decline to enter into any 
informal understanding. I think the understanding ought to be 
embraced in the agreement that we make now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I should like to add to that 
agreement that the agreement shall begin and take effect at 
10 o’clock in the morning, and that we recess until that time. 
Add that to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I sheuld like to ask one 
thing in regard to this agreement. There are a number of bills 
here that Senators are very anxious to get through; and there 
may be requests for unanimous consent, during the hearing of 
these measures, to pass those bills. If these measures are 
going to be interrupted in that way, there will not be any debate. 





I ask unanimous consent 
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‘ It seems to me there ought to be an agreement that there will 

be no unanimous consent granted for any such passage. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator can prevent it himself 
refusing his consent. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; but I simply want to have it under- 
stood that we can not sit here all the time and do it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask to have order in 
the Chamber, and that Senators take their seats, and that the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement be restated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment; the Chair will 
have it restated. The Chair had recognized the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. . 

Mr. SWANSON. Mtr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
has acted very liberally regarding this matter, and of course no 
effort ought to be made to cut him off from having an oppor- 
tunity to secure proper consideration of the resolution which he 
temporarily lays aside by an effort to adjourn at an unseemly 
time. It will take, I think, about ten hours to put through this 
program. It seems to me we might have some time to-night to 
proceed with some of these measures, I am satisfied that the 
public buildings bill could be gotten through to-night. There 
is no objection to that. Ten minutes would get rid of that. 
We might have an hour or two now, and after that is disposed 


by 


of see what time is taken for the others, and reach an agree- 
ment; but my idea was that this agreement would become 
operative at once. The Senator from Missouri and others in 


favor of this resolution of his would not feel disposed to have 
the time delayed by recesses and adjournments so that the 
matter can not have proper consideration. I think we ought 
to meet him in the spirit with which he has presented the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if every bill on 
the list of the Senator from Missouri takes the full time 
allowed for it, we could begin at 10 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing and complete them all and get back to the Senator's resolu- 
tion at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and then he would have 19 
hours for the consideration of his resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, as far as I am con- 
cerned I have gone my limit on this business. I intend to 
have time to press my Senate resolution. If Senators want to 
tuke the responsibility of refusing, of course it is for them to 
say. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
unanimous-consent agreement be stated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest that we might recess 
until 10.30 o'clock. Some of the Senators have slept four or 
five hours here to-night, and some of us have been right on 
guard. If we could sleep a while and come back here we would 
ull be feeling better, and I think we could come to some agree- 
ment and push things along and get through. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to sug- 
gest that the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who is one of the young men of the Senate, would like to 
start in right now with his bill. Why not just reverse the 
order of the first two or three bills, and let him get through 
with his bill? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have no objection to that. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I am willing to stay here if he 
is willing to stay here, and I should like to see us get through. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I should like to make an | 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. On the desk of the Presiding Officer of 


this body are a number of bills that have been lying there for 


several days—Senate bills with House amendments that could | 


be passed in five minutes. The question is only on concurring 
in the House amendments. Why could we not pass those bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. They can be laid down at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is one _ proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement now pending. The Chair will 
direct the Secretary to read the unanimous-consent agreement, 
if it is in such shape that it can be read. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we had a roll call on a 
former unanimous-consent agreement, and no business has 
been transacted since then. Is there any necessity for calling 
the roll on this agreement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will state it, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under the rules a quorum call 
must be made on the submission of a new unanimous-consent 
agreement to fix a time for a vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state it. 


Mr. President, a point of order. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania 


Mr. President, I again request that the | 
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Mr. HARRISON. Is it not in order to dispense with the roll 
call by unanimous consent? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it would be. 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the roll eall. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then there seems to be no way 
of avoiding the roll call; and the Secretary will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bayard Gerry McMaster Sackett 
Blease Goft MeNary Sheppard 
Bratton Gooding Mayfield Shipstead 
Broussard Hale Metcalf Stanfield 
Cameron liarris Moses Steck 
Capper Harrison Neely Stephens 
Caraway Hawes Norbeck Stewart 
Copeland Heflin Norris Swanson 
Curtis Johnson Nye Trammell 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Oddie Tyson 
Edge Kendrick Phipps Wadsworth 
Edwards Keyes Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Ernst King Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Ferris La Vollette Reed, Mo. Warren 
Fess Lenroot Reed, Pa. Watson 
George McKellar Robinson, Ark, Willis 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators having 


answered to their names, there is a quorum present, 
The clerk will report the unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
posed to be entered into, 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, Senators are going 
over the agreement. It will be ready in just a moment. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope the Chair 
will indulge us just a moment. 
Mr. BLEASE. I am going to object to it, no matter what it 
I demand the regular order. 
Mr. CURTIS. Let the agreement be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The agreement will be read. 
Mr. BLEASE. I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment will be read by the clerk. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the public buildings bill (H. R. 17355) and (S. 4663), and that during 
consideration of each of said bills no Senator shall speak more than 
once, nor longer than 10 minutes, upon either bill or any amendment 
thereto, and that not later than one hour after each bill has been taken 
up the Senate shall proceed without further debate to vote upon any 
amendments that may be pending and upon the bill to its final disposi- 
tion. That immediately thereafter the Senate shall proceed without 
debate to the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
17291), and that during the consideration of said bill no Senator shall 
speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or any 
amendment thereto; that at the expiration of two hours, unless debate 
has been sooner concluded, the Senate shall proceed without further 
debate to vote upon all amendments that may be pending and upon 
the bill. 

Immediately following the disposition of said bill (H. R. 17291) the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the alien property bill 
(Calendar No, 1415), and that no Senator shall speak more than once 
nor longer than 20 minutes upon the bill or any amendment thereto; 
that if the debate on said bill has not been sooner concluded, at the 
expiration of three hours the Senate shall proceed without further 
debate to vote upon any amendment that may be pending and upon 


is. 


| the bill to its final disposition, and that Senate Resolution 364 shall then 


become the unfinished business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina objects. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from New York whether he had finished his 
remarks? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not mean to take the 
floor from the Senator, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
is recognized. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield, if it does not lose me the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will protect the 
Senator in his rights. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not want to be in the 


Is there objection to the 





position of holding up the Senate, but I never expect to agree 
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to anything so as to let this Reed resolution go through. I can 
sit here just as long as anybody else can. That resolution, in 
my opinion, ig an outrage upon the Senate and upon the 
American people. Of course, I will not call their names, but 
some Senators have come to me and asked me to consent to 
this matter. If they will let me, I will call their names, but 
if they do not want me to call their names, I will not do so. 
I do not want them to be put in an embarrassing position, but 
1 will not consent to this resolution ever going through, if I 
can stop it. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 


yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
Mees 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
hus the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator from Utah addressed me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator from New York will permit 
1ne— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was yielding to the Senator from 
Utah, who addressed the Chair and asked if I would yield. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. May I, with the permission 
of the Chair and the Senator from New York, engage the atten- 
tion of my friend from South Carolina for a moment? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am glad to say the Senator 
from Utah is my friend, and I am his, 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. May I say to him that 
if he is opposed to the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, in consenting to this utanimous-consent agreement 
which has been tendered he is only furthering his own purposes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Why not just let the resolution be dead? 

Mr. KING. Because the resolution is now before us. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I will never consent. 

Mr. KING. One moment. Of course—— 

Mr. BLEASB. If I do not die, I will never consent. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to complete my 
statement? 

Mr. BLEASE. 

Mr. KING. 
ment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield further? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from South Carolina will 
listen to me for just a moment. I am occupying the floor by 
the courtesy of the Senator from New York. The Senator 
from South Carolina, if I may be permitted to repeat, has 
indicated his inflexible determination to oppose the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BLEASE. Absolutely. 

Mr. KING. One moment. That resolution is before us now, 
and doubtless will occupy the time, unless some composition 
of our differences can be effectuated, until the end of the 
session. The proposed agreement before us puts that resolu- 
tion, which is now at the head of the column, at the tail of 
the column, and in the meantime we will pass four or five 
important measures, consume eight or nine hours, possibly get 
a little sleep; and if the Senator wants to oppose the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri, he will then have to fight 
only six or eight or nine hours, whereas now he may have to 
fight 24 or 30 hours. 

So that the Senator, by consenting to this proposed unani- 
mous consent, is conserving his own ends and is aiding himself 
in accomplishing the defeat of the resolution. I am sure the 
Senator must yield to the argument which I have made, if he 
is consistent. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
to stand pat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
has the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I realize the hour is 
late, if we compute time from one side of the clock, and it is 
early if we compute it from the other. I regret that we have 
as yet been unable to reach an agreement such as has been 
outlined by the Senator from Missouri. Personally, I think 


I do not yield to the Senator from 


Yes; but I am never going to consent. 
If the Senator will yield to me for one mo- 


Does the Senator from New 


Mr. President, I have four aces. I will have 


The Senator from New York 


served to those who oppose his resolution as presented a proper 
opportunity to express their opposition. 


When the Senator from Missouri interrupted me—and I 
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tion and what I believed to be some of the fundamental ques- 
tions involved in it, and in its ramifications. 

I do not continue my remarks in a defiant moed, rather in 
an effert to bring to the attention of the Senate some other 
considerations which I had not mentioned when the interrup- 
tion occurred. Like most of the Senators who do me the 
honor of sitting here at this late hour and listening, or pre- 
tending to listen, to what I have to say, I have been immensely 
interested in certain features of the debate that has gone on 
to-day. When I say I have been interested, I am not really 
describing my sensations. I have been somewhat dismayed, 
for I think upon occasions the debate reached a point where 
those taking part in it, and I mean this in all politeness, 
verged upon topics which are not comfortable, and the dis- 
cussion of which, if persisted in with ever-increasing bitterness, 
bodes no good to the country. 

The type of discussion which went on here to-day is the 
very type of discussion that we can expect if the Senate is 
asked from time to time to pass a resolution conferring un- 
limited power of investigation of all elections held in any one 
calendar year. Inevitably, when such a proposition is made, 
a partisan motive will be assigned to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a very distinct recollection 
that the resolution to which the Senator’s remarks are ad- 
dressed is in form substantially like the so-called Kenyon reso- 
lution of 1920, and the so-called Borah resolution of 1924. I 
do not recall that any such discussion as that which has been 
conducted here for the last 24 hours followed or accompanied 
the adoption of either of those resolutions. They were both 
roving in character, to use the expression of the Senator from 


| New York, if this particular resolution is roving in character, 
| and I do not recall that any of the evils so vividly painted by 


the Senator from New York followed the action of either of 
those committees. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not at this moment recall the 
character of the discussion which accompanied the presenta- 
tion and adoption, if they were adopted, of the two resolutions 
to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will recal!, however, 
that they were not accompanied by any proceeding of this 
character. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not certain of that. 





Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can assure the Senator that 
there has not been an all-night session ~ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not speaking about the time 
taken. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Prior to a week ago, since 1916. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not speaking about the length 


of time consumed. I am speaking of the character of the 
discussion itself, which I regret. I do not like it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the character of the dis- 
cussion as distinguished from the discussion in an ordinary 
filibuster? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Sectional animosity cropped out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. From what source? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Both sides. I have sat here and heard 
it from both sides to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had 
Senator from Pennsylvania started it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Sut it is inevitable whoever starts it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why is it inevitable? I have 
spoken of two instances in which nothing of the kind occurred 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But here iit We have it. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the Senator said it must 


not heard it until the 


is. 


follow inevitably. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It will follow eventually and inevi- 
tably if the Senate, which is a political body, propeses to 
clothe a committee with unlimited power to investigate the 
primaries and the elections which occurred in any State in 
Union in a given year. It is inevitable that from one 
side or the other a political motive will be assigned; and that, 
in the peculiar situation of the States of the Union, there will 
result in a short period thereafter sectional animosity and 
It has been 


| going on half a day. 
the suggestion emanating from him was fair, and still it pre- | 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes: and the Senator and his 


| associates have been making the charge 


was glad of the interruption, because he had a constructive | 


Suggestion to make—I was endeavoring to discuss the resolu | 


LXVIITI——346 


| 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 
a word of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. 


The Senator has not. I have not said 


His associates have. 
Yes; and my opponents. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did the Senator vote for the 


honor of the people of Pennsylvania, northern voters, as I | Kenyon resolution? 
have heard remarks flung across the aisle traducing the hon- | 


esty of yoters in the South, and I do not like to hear it, but 
we are going to have it whenever we press things like this. 
It is inevitable. We are all in politics and this is a political 
body. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I interrupted only to call atten- 
tion to our experiences in the past as a guide to the future. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am speaking of the experience of 
this day. I think it is an unhealthy thing. I think it does 
the country no good. I think it encourages suspicion, bitter- 
ness, and misunderstanding. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 


the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘I yield. ‘ 


Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator think that he incurs 
a great deal more suspicion by having a situation which he 
declines to have investigated? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What situation am I declining to have 
investigated ? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
investigated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Which one? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The question was that I thought the Sena- 
tor was objecting because it was a roving commission. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I say to the Senator from New York that 
if anybody suspects or any decent number of people believe 
that an election is crooked, would not every honest man rather 
have a forum in which that question could be settled than to 
have the suspicion live on that there was a situation which 
was ubhealthy, that an election was dishonest, and there was 
no way to settle it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


The resolution seeks to have an election 


Of course there is a way to settle it. 


Let them bring their evidence to the Senate and persuade the | 


Senate—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would like—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has asked me a question, 
and I must have the right to answer it. If such evidence exists 
it should be brought to the Senate, and the Senate, in its judg- 
ment and in response to the dictates of its conscience, should 
decide whether one of its servants, a committee, special or 
select, should investigate that charge. I make no objection to 
any such proposal. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Inasmuch as the Senator knows that the 
Senate adjourns at noon on Friday, he knows that is absolutely 
impossible in the existing situation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not my fault. 
which I could not control. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is certainly the Senator's fault, because 
obviously he is helping in every particular to make the vote 
impossible. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am 
make myself perfectly clear. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator is perfectly clear. 


It is something 


not doing anything. Let me 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not to the Senator from Arkansas. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; everybody understands the Senator. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator desire to interrupt 


me further? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not lifted my hand nor shall I 
lift my hand to prevent the presentation to the Senate of any 
evidence indicating fraud in any election of 1926. None is here 
except in Pennsylvania and Illinois, and I have stated here that 
I shall vote for a resolution instructing the committee headed 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] or the Committee on 
Privileges and Klections to investigate those two matters; but 
I shall never consent to clothe any committee of the Senate with 
unlimited power to roam over the country inviting people to 
come forward and voice their suspicions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator absolutely knows that the 
Senate adjourns sine die at noon on Friday, and if this com- 
mittee does not furnish a forum there will be none. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And my conscience will be clear. 

Mr. MOSES. Next December there will be a forum. 
whole Senate will be here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
suffer a further interruption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator if he 
voted for the Borah resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To tell the truth, I can not remember. 


The 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Mr. MOSES. Which one? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection if there was no 
dissent in the case of either resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. Which Kenyon resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. Suppose I did or suppose I 
did not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Kenyon resolution was the 
original one from which the resolution of 1924 and the resolu- 
tion now under consideration were framed. 

Mr. MOSES. Which Kenyon resolution? 
resolutions that Senator Kenyon introduced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Kenyon resolution under 
which political contributions in 1920 were investigated, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire has occasion to remember some 
features of it. 

; ~- MOSES. Oh, yes; they took my testimony at great 
ength. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am quite frank to say to the Senator 
from Montana that at this moment I do not recollect whether 
I did or did not vote for the resolution to which he refers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My distinct recollection is that 
there was no dissent. I may be in error. 

Mr. MOSES. Then we were all virtuous at that time. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think if the Senator had such positive 
convictions at that time, that his convictions on this question 
would not be uncertain and roving. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is perfectly apparent, and I am not 
surprised, that at this late hour ard after the discussion that 
has gone on here, my assertions shall not be taken seriously. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was a little curious to know just 


There were many 


| When these serious reflections first occurred to the Senator, 


concerning the disaster which follows these roving commissions, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. When I saw the spectacle of this special 
committee dragged into Indiana and dragged into Arizona and 


| dragged out to Oregon, all to no purpose. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What purpose was gained? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In showing that there was no cor- 
ruption in any of those States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did they show that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Apparently. 

Mr. EDGE. They were not dragged down to Texas, were 
they? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


I thought there was an excellent 


They were dragged into those States 
for no purpose at all. They could not help themselves. 

Mr. SWANSON. They were dragged into Arizona by the 
Republican candidate for the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not care who dragged them there. 
They were dragged there. 

Mr. SWANSON. He made charges that they were about to 
corrupt the voters and defeat him at that time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not my fault. 

Mr. SWANSON. The charges resounded all over the country. 
The Senator does not think that they would go down there 
and investigate to help a Republican if he was being defeated by 
money? It was so unusual that the money should be on the 
other side that it was deemed essential to have it investigated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Almost my Democratic friend per- 
suades me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to make this further 
remark. It does not occur to me that it follows by any means 
that the investigation was useless if no corruption was devel- 
oped. It seems to me‘’that is no test at all. We are all 
delighted when nothing of the kind is disclosed, but that does 
not show that the investigation was not valuable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then on that theory we would better 
establish a standing committee of the Senate and charge it 
with the duty and function, continuing from year to year, 
from election to election, of holding itself ready to investigate 
any election at which a Senator was elected in any State, and 
inviting all testimony and making all investigations. If we 
are going to do it for 1926, which election is nearly five months 
behind us, let us do it for 1928, 1930, 1932. If it is to be the 
policy of the Senate merely to investigate anything that may 
be suggested by somebody on the outside as needing investiga- 
tion, let us amend our rules. 

I was saying a moment ago that I have regretted the type 
of debate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I would like to ask 
the Senator a question. Suppose a Senator of the United 
States should rise on the floor of the Senate and charge upon 
his honor as a Senator that he knew that an enormous sum 
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of money was being corruptly used in a certain State, and 
it was stated to the Senate by a Senator, would the Senator 
from New York be willing to have it investigated? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If a majority of the Senate believed 
it, yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator think it 
would be proper evidence before the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. That is exactly what 
we had in the case of Arizona, except that it was not stated on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But not to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If it would be sufficient to convince 
the Senate and cause the Senate to act, it certainly ought to 
convince a committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With that I disagree. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. We are getting down 
to a pretty fine point, I think, when that kind of question is 
raised, but I hope the Senator will proceed. I shall have 
something to say then, and will help him out a little in his 
filibuster, for a few minutes at least. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Missouri does not get the impression that in making these ob- 
servations I am casting any reflection upon him or the sin- 
cerity of the efforts which he has expended in managing in a 
fair and decent manner the committee of which he is chairman. 
I think he has. But I say that any committee clothed with such 
discretion is bound, under the very circumstances of the case, 
eventually to become a vehicle for the expression of purely 
partisan charges and countercharges indulged in by men am- 
bitious to defeat an opponent for public office or by their re- 
spective managers, and under the very circumstances of the 
case, aS time goes on and a series of investigations State by 
State proceed, the committee will find itself less and less able 
to refuse to investigate, because should they refuse, the good 
faith of the committee will be attacked by the man and the 
political party that has made the charge. 

That is not a reflection upon the Senator from Missouri nor 
upon his committee. I have not been in politics quite as long 
as the Senator from Missouri, but almost as long, and I know 
that is the way partisan politics work. Set up the committee 
und by implication invite people to come before it and make 
charges, and they are going to come, and they come, in most 
instances, with a partisan purpose. 3 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will permit me to 
remark in his time, he presumes that a committee has not any 
sense and has not any decency when he makes that sort of 
presumption 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This committee has had complaints 
from individuals scattered all over the United States. The 
committee has refused to go into any State until substantial 
evidence was produced or statements made by highly respon- 
sible parties charging specific facts. We could have gone into 
every State of the Union if we had wanted to abuse this power. 
Now everything that is said here is based upon the idea that 
the committee has some sinister purpose or motive. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I beg of the Senator not to believe that. 
Not one sentence I have uttered justifies that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There has been a good deal of it 
said. The Senator has been, of course, very courteous in his 
speech, and yet the whole tendency of it is that the committee 
can not be trusted. Here is a committee composed of three 
Republicans and two Democrats, and the three Republicans are 
men of the very highest character. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. BLEASE. Who are the three Republicans? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.erre]. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Senator call the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fouuerre] a Republican? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I certainly do. 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
central aisle. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps so. He*is not here. 
has gone home sick and is not here to take care of himself. 

Mr. BLEASE. If he will resign from the committee I will 
withdraw my objection, but I will not withdraw it as long as 
he is a member of the committee. 


It was stated to five members of the 





I yield, 


He sits on that side 
He ought to be right out in the middle of the 


He 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. We understand that unanimous con- 
sent has been objected to and is dead. 

Mr. BLEASE. It is absolately off. 

Mr. REED of Missonri. So we will go ahead on that basis. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again let me say that I beg of the 
Senator from Missouri to disabuse his mind that I am casting 
aspersions upon him or his committee. I do not question his 
motives or those of his committee in the slightest degree. I 
think everything I have said to-night indicates that I am free 
from any such thought. But I have been moving around long 
enough in politics, especially in the midst of hard-fought cam- 
paigns, to know that when a man gets enthused for a cause or 
person in a big political campaign, and sees ready for his use 
an arena in which he can make a political charge, advantageous 
to his principal, that he will move heaven and earth to get into 
that arena, and the man in charge of the arena—in other words, 
the committee, whether it be a Senate committee or anybody's 
else committee—has the greatest difficulty in denying him 
admission, 

I think that very thing occurred last fall. I never heard 
much about it until a few days ago, but I gathered that im- 
pression in listening to the description given by the Senator 
from Missouri himself of the Indiana case, confirmed as it 
was by the statement of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON ]. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What would the Senator have said 
if it had been presented to the Senate that the chairman of the 
State committee of Indiana has made those charges—I need 
not repeat them—and that he stated that they were made with 
acquiescence and approval of a member of the Cabinet, and 
that matter had been brought to the Senate? Would we not 
have said that it warranted the committee in going into that 
State and finding out whether they were true? Of course, it is 
a good deal stronger than the evidence we had here about 
Pennsylvania or Illinois when the Senate acted. We acted on 
newspaper accounts. We did not act upon the direct statement 
of any man who held a high position in either of the parties 
or upon the statement of a United States Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In reply to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, as one Member of this body, I would have 
done my best in demanding that the person, no matter whether 
he was a State chairman or not, should give us some sub- 
stantial reason for the charge and bring some prima facie 
evidence of its truth. But the trouble is, in the midst of a 
political campaign prima facie evidence does not count for 
much, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then if you had prima facie evi- 
dence you would have thought it would not count for much, 
and you would not have done anything? Is that the idea? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; as a Member of this body and 
voting to instruct one of its committees, certainly; but when I 
said that prima facie evidence does not count for much in a 
political campaign, I do not mean that it did not count for 
much before a standing or select committee of the Senate. It 
does not count for much among managers of political cam- 
paigns. The Senator knows as well as I do that charges are 
thrown back and forth with utter recklessness in a political 
campaign. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but when a charge is solemnly 
made and transmitted to a Member of the Senate, as this 
was—not even a member of the committee—and then pub- 
lished breadecast to the country by this man who asserted that 
the State was literally being swamped with money and that it 
had made its appearance in every precinct in the State, what 
would the Senator have thought of this committee if under 
these circumstances it had not given that gentleman an oppor- 
tunity to prove his case? That is all that was done. We 
brought him down before the committee and told him to tell 
us about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not eriticising the Senator or 
his committee for that one specific act. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, what do you criticise us for— 
anything? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am criticising our creating a situation 
which makes such an act inevitable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The act was an entirely proper one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, let me try to get back to what I 
started to say when I resumed my remarks following the 
effort to get a unaminous-consent agreement. 

I have said that I have been somewhat distressed and 
dismayed at the type of the debate that has gone on here 
to-day. As I said a little while ago, I do not think it is com- 
fortable. I think it hurts. The people in various sections of 
the country have their especial troubles. It is not the fault 
of the people; it is the fault of circumstances which have 
arisen over which they have no control. Their handicaps 
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‘and troubles have been handed down to them for generations. 
I assume that the people of every State in this Union are 
trying to work out their political salvation to the best of their 
ability, and I think the more we leave them alone the better. 

I am not now speaking as a Republican partisan, but as a 
person who hopes that the Senate of the United States shall 
be an influence binding the States together rather than an 
agency which, by its acts, tends to divide the States; and 
resolutions of this kind, as has been shown in the debate to- 
day, tend to divide the people of the States. We have seen 
it right here on the floor, and no good comes of it. Men from 
one section of the country insist that the committee, when- 
ever it shall be established, ought to go to a certain section 
and hunt out things which are alleged to be wrong, and Sen- 
ators from that other section of the country reply in kind, 
aud the talk ceases to be American; and you will have that 
kind of debate and that kind of talk just so long as you 
attempt to issue roving commissions to inquire into political 
campaigns in States. That is the complaint I have made. 
It is not in defense of corruption, nor is it a reflection upon 
the committee itself. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I will ask the Senator from New York 
if he does not think the investigation in Indiana, the investiga- 
tion in Washington, and the investigation in Arizona, in all 
of which after an investigation it was found that there was 
nothing at all there to investigate, show conclusively the 
danger of investigations going on in the heat of elections, 
when men are prejudiced, and prejudiced with so. much bitter- 
ness that they do not stop at anything at all to gain some 
little political advantage? The whole three investigations, 
as I understand, were a complete farce. There was nothing 
te them. There was nothing there to investigate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the instigators of those investiga- 
tions used them as best they could to accomplish a political 
purpose. 

Mr. GOODING. 
mind. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President; the instigators 
of those investigations, when they did not prove their case, lost 
by virtue of their false charges, and they failed to get the 
benefit of false charges. The Senator from Idaho seems to be 
of the opinion that every investigation is a failure unless a 
case is made. 

Mr. GOODING. No, Mr. President; I hope the Senator will 
not say that. That is not fair. I say that in those particular 
cases there was nothing to prove, nothing to investigate in 
Indiana, and that was true of the other two investigations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. Therefore the Senator 
said they were unjustifiable. 

Mr. GOODING. I maintain that it was a dangerous time and 
not a right time to investigate anything, in the heat of a cam- 
paign, when people were going to elections. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When the men concerned themselves 
ask for it, and then fail to make a case themselves, who can 
complain? If you go into a State at the instance of a Senator 
who is a candidate for reelection and on his statement make 
your examination, if it hurts him he brought it on himself. 
The other side is not complaining. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; but although it might not hurt that 
individual, it might hurt somebody whose interests for a life- 
time are at stake in an election. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Who? 

Mr. GOODING. Why, the candidates, They did not ask for 
any investigation in Indiana. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The candidate who complained got 
the worst of it. 


They imposed upon the committee, to my 


Mr. GOODING. He did not complain, as I understand, in 
Indiana. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, in Indiana? His chairman 


did—the man they put in as chairman to run their campaign. 

Mr. GOODING. Sometimes we have fool chairmen. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You ought not to put them in, then. 

Mr. GOODING. Well, that happens. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true, it has happened. I 
know of one instance. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this phase of the discus- 
sion seems to be going round and round in a circle, 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator ask me to yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. Would the Senator lose the floor if he yielded 
to the suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He would not if he yields for 
that purpose. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there has been no 
business transacted since the last call. 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
was submitted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is not business. 
entered into. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had forgotten that 
that was submitted and rejected. That would be business; but 
the Senator can hold the floor against a quorum call unless he 
yields for that purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to yield to ascer- 
tain if a majority of the Senate is in the Capitol. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield to me, then, for that purpose, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I make the point of order that no 
business has been transacted since the last roll call. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I make the point of order that there is a 
unanimous-consent agreement here that may or may not be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recalls that a 
quorum was called in order to submit the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was submitted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The unanimous-consent request 
must first be brought before the Senate, and then the roll must 
be called; and if the unanimous consent is asked at this time of 
course it takes the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. It is not now before the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be compelled 
to overrule the point of order. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The unanimous-consent request 


It was not 


The Secretary will call the 


Bayard Gerry Metcalf Shipstead 
Blease Goff Moses Steck 
Bratton Gooding Neely Stephens 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Stewart 
Cameron Harris Norris Swanson 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, Wash Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Edge King Reed, Mo. Warren 
Edwards Lenroot Reed, Pa. Watson 
Ernst McKellar Robinson, Ark, Willis 

Ferris McMaster Sackett 

Fess MeNary Schall 

George Mayfield Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Montana desire 
to interrupt me? If so, for what purpose, may I ask? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wanted to give to the Senate 
the information with relation to which I interrogated the 
Senator a while ago. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall be very glad to be informed, 
myself, if I do not lose the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have before me a copy of the 
Kenyon resolution adopted by the Senate in 1920, on the 20th 
day of May of that year. The first paragraph thereof reads 
as follows: 





The Senator dees not lose the 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is instructed to investigate forthwith and report 
to the Senate as soon as possible the campaign expenditures of the 
various presidential candidates in both parties, the names of the per- 
sons, firms, or corporations subscribing, the amount contributed, the 
method of expenditure of said sums, and all facts in relation thereto, 
not only as to the subscriptions of money and expenditures thereof, 
but as to the use* of any other means or influence, including the 
promise or use of patronage and the providing of funds for setting up 
contesting delegations, and all other facts in relation thereto that 
would not only be of public interest but would aid the Congress in 
any necessary remedial legislation, 
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It will be noted that that is a resolution of the roving 
character described by the Senator. 

I likewise have before me the so-called Borah resolution 
adopted on June 5, 1924, the first paragraph of which provides: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators be elected forth- 


with to investigate and report to the Senate on December 5, 1924, the | 


campaign expenditures made by or on behalf of, or in support of, or 
in opposition to, any and all‘candidates fer President and Vice Presi- 
dent and presidential electors; the names of the persons, firms, or cor- 
porations contributing to the said candidate or candidates or their 
party committee or committees, or any other agency, the amounts con- 
tributed, pledged, loaned, or otherwise made available for use, the 
method of expenditure of said sums, and all the facts in relation thereto, 
not only as to the subscriptions of money and the expenditures thereof, 
but as to the use of any other means of influence, including the promise 
of patronage, and all other facts in relation thereto that would net only 
be of public interest but would aid the Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 


Likewise of that roving character. 

I also have before me the record of the action of the Senate 
on both of those resolutions, confirming the statement I made 
a while ago that when both resolutions were passed no one 
opposed either one of them. So the Senator from New York 
will perhaps pardon me when I say that in view of this record 
the argument of the Senator is scarcely as weighty with me 
as his observations on this floor usually are and I decline to 
become alarmed at the perils he sees in this resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall endeavor to 
preserve my good nature in spite of the dig just administered 
to me by the senior Senator from Montana, in which he indi- 
cates his doubt of the sincerity of the observations I have made 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. The evidence is being gathered, and 
unless it is obtained there will be no investigation, and if it is 
obtained to sustain the charges that have been made, there will 
be a very serious investigation in another State. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us have it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not intend to advise the gentle 
men in that State in advance so that they can cover it up, if the 
Senator wants my reason; but there will be no investigation 
unless substantial and almost indubitable evidence is brought 
in advance. I am not going to make any charge against that 


| State until I have the evidence, but if I get it, if I have the 


| authority, I will— 


to-night about the policy of the Senate clothing a committee | 


with unlimited power to investigate anything in the way of 
elections. We will let that pass. 

The second paragraph of the resolution now being urged 
by the Senator from Missouri could be changed in a very 
simple and easy fashion to read as follows, and I would like 
to have the Senator's attention. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has had it for two 
hours. I very cheerfully give it longer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am sorry to subject him to such an 
experience. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is a pleasure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But just one moment more: 


That the special committee created pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 195 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is authorized and 
directed to open all ballot boxes and examine and tabulate all ballots 
and scrutinize all books, papers, and documents which are now in 
its possession, or any that shall come into its possession, concerning 
the general election held in the States of Pennsylvania and Illinois 
on the 2d day of November, 1926. 


His resolution could be changed to read in that fashion, and 
if he would consent to such a change, and the striking out of 
the first paragraph, I would conclude my remarks. 

Why the Senator from Missouri insists that the Senate 
confer this roving commission upon him, I do not understand. 
I have had no explanation of it. I have heard nothing in the 
way of an explanation since this debate started. I understood 
him to contend that the original resolution gave him and his 
committee such a commission. I do not desire to make this 
personal to him. I understand, of course, that the origival 
resolution gave such a power. Those elections were held on 
November 2, 1926, and this is March 2, 1927. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mareh 3. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. March 3; yes. Months have gone by. 
There are but two States which really hold the attention of 
the Senate and the public -with respect to the possibility of 
frauds in the elections of 1926—Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Can not the Senator from Missouri be content to be author- 
ized to continue between now and December 30, 1927, his inves- 
tigation of the elections of 1926 in those two States? Must he 
have authority to go into 46 other States? Does he intend 
that nothing else shall happen here before noon of March 4 
until he gets that authority? If so, why? 

Does a suggestion such as I have made indicate a desire to 
cover up corruption in Pennsylvania or Illinois? Is there a 
charge of corruption pending before the Senate or his com- 
mittee, a charge of substantial character, coming from sub- 
stantial people, directed to the election in any other State of 
the Union? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us have it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is it? 


There is. 














Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senate is allowing the 
from Missouri to decide the whole thing for himself. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is just telling us there 
will be no investigation until he has the evidence. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I mean the committee. 
tor can not take advantage of a phrase like that. 
too good natured to do that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It could be investigated in December. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How is that? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Is the State south of the Potomac River? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; it is not. 

Mr. BLEASE. I knew it was not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will say another thing while I 
am on my feet—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield further? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regret the Senator is keeping some- 
thing secret from the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I would not make a charge here 
against this State, and make it publicly here, without the evi- 
dence having been put in my hands, for it will reflect on indi- 
viduals, and I do not propose to therefore name the State, but 
I say to the Senator that if this evidence is forthcoming that 
we have been told will come, it will be laid before the com 
mittee, and if it is of the character that I have described: that 
is, if it is substantial and convincing, the committee, I assume, 
will, of course, go into it. I would be in favor of it. If it is 
not, then nobody is hurt. Now I know of but one State that 
there is any thought of going into, outside of these two States. 
I would not hesitate to name that State if this evidence hud 
been put in my hands. It is the statement to me, however, by 
very responsible men, that they have and can produce certain 
evidence, and I have said to them on behalf of the committee 
that I want to see the evidence. It has not yet been brought 
here. That is all there is to this great mare’s nest you are 
talking about. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
nest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There has been a great deal of talk 
about roving commissions. This committee had fugitive com- 
plaints, in fact, a good many. Sometimes pretty good people 
made complaints about State after State. We were impor- 
tuned to go into Ohio. The charge did not come from people 
who were official; that is, who were representing the parties, 
and we declined to go into Ohio. A charge was made with 
reference to Connecticut. It was not backed up by what seemed 
to be convincing evidence, and it was dismissed. A charge was 
even made with respect to New Hampshire, and in that case 
questionnaires were sent to the candidates on both sides. My 
friend the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] received 
one of them, and his opponent received one. The disclosures 
in those papers seemed to indicate that there was no occasion 
for any investigation in that State. We have been proceeding 
in just exactly that way. We never would have gone to the 
State of Indiana if the chairman of the Republican State com 
mittee had not made the public statement that he did make. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I usk the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just one moment. We would not 
have gone into the State of Arizona, but repeated telegrams 
were sent, coming from the Senator from Arizona himself, 
charging that he was being robbed in the election, and a similar 
Statement came from the candidate on the Republican ticket or 
his chairman, I have forgotten for the moment which—I am 
informed it was the chairman of the State central committee- 
of Washington, and that investigation was made by the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. McNary]. It was against the Democratic 


Senator 


The Sena- 
He has been 





New 


Does the Senator from New 


With the consent of the Senator from 


I have not talked about any mare’s 
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candidate. The charge being made in that official and solemn 
way, it was the duty of the committee to go and find out 
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| 


about it, and the Senator from Oregon, a Republican—and I | 


think nobody 
that investigation. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. went 
to Arizona. The Senator from Oregon went back to Oregon, 


will challenge his honor—went there and made | 


3 


Marcu 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, I do not know. Most anything 
would occur at this time of night. 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


| York yield to the Senator from Indiana? 


where there was a dispute between two candidates for the | 


Senate, charges having been made, if I recollect rightly, by 
the junior Senator from that State [Mr. STANFIELD], and the 
senior Senator from Oregon, a Republican, investigated that 
dispute between Republicans. 

Mr. MOSES. In his own State? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In his own State, absolutely in his 
own State, and all of them, on both sides, wanted him to come, 
and he went 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
and more of the story. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; vou are hearing it. Just now 
the Senator is hearing what has been said on the floor of the 
Senate by me two or three times. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not heard about New Hampshire 
Connecticut. That was news to me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps that is news. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it is of no importance, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
go and investigate, because there was no substantial evidence. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we are getting the story—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is there anything wrong with it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No! 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator spoke with a sort of an 
infleection—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
ence of this committee. 

Mr. REND of Missouri. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 
exceedingly disagreeable. 


Mr. President, we are hearing more 


or 


We are getting the story of the experi- 


It has not all been pleasant. 
have no doubt that a lot 
To my mind it portrays a foolish 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Indiana knows what 
he experienced in that situation. I will yield if I do not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING 
floor. 

Mr. WATSON. 


I have no desire to endanger the Senator's 
OFFICER. The Senator will retain the 


The Senator from Missouri will recall that 


| when I made my statement to him at the hospital, I stated that 


I did not belong to the Ku-Klux Klan, and never had; and at 


| the conclusion of the statement I asked my friend from Mis- 
| souri if he thought I had said everything I ought to say, and 


he said that he thought 1 had covered the ground. He said, 


| “ You said one thing that I would not have asked you.” I 


| said, “ What is that?” 


He said, “ You said you did not belong 


to the Ku-Klux Klan.” I said, “ Did you think I did?” ‘“ Well,” 


| the Senator said, “ there are 350,000 or 400,000 of them in Indi- 
| ana, according to reports, and I have always regarded you as a 


Those were cases where we did not | 


pretty shifty politician. I did not know whether you had 


| allied yourself with them or not.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. There, Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from New York need 
not get excited about that. We were having the pleasantest 
conversation in the world, talking with each other. I say to 
the Senator that if we had that conversation, it had entirely 


| escaped my recollection, but if the Senator says he remembers 


it, of course it occurred. 


Mr. WATSON. In the statement I gave to the press I 


| squarely stated I did not belong to the Ku-Klux Klan. 


of it is | 


situation, all of these charges thrown in from Connecticut, and | 


New Hampshire, and Oregon, and Arizona, and Indiana, here 
and there and everywhere, none of them amounting to any- 
thing. The committee is just being used. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, the committee was not used. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is bound to be used, 
itself. It is no reflection on the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, the committee was not used. 
Every place the committee went, it drew blood. When it went 
into Arizona, it exploded a false story. When it went into 
Indiana, it exploded a false story. When it went into Wash- 
ington, it exploded a false story. 
it exploded a false story. The only people who suffered were 
the people who put out the false stories. A good public service 
was done by exploding the falsity of the stories. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. GOODING. 
and the Senator from Missouri that where you exploded a false 
story in Indiana, you exploded something that was more danger- 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. WATSON. The other part of 
formal statement had been made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are learning more and more, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, it stirred the Ku-Klux up, as the 
Senator from Idaho said, when I claimed that I did not belong. 


it occurred after the 


| to them, and repeated it and reiterated it, and yet en the other 


It can not help | 


When it went into Oregon, | 


Senator from New | 


I want to say to the Senator from New York 


ous than corruption to a candidate, and that was that a certain | 


Senator who was running for office was said to belong te the 
IKKu-Klux Klan, which he denied, and of course it put every 
Ku-Klux representative in Indiana against him, and came 
pretty near beating him for the election. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not 
the other day on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING. ‘The papers denied it, at 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That was 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, here we are. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the danger of it all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, here we are with just 
this type of discussion, charges and countercharges, suspicion, 
just what you would expect to get from this, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me say this- 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a perfect instance of it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When I say I did not hear it denied 
until the other day and on the floor, I mean only this, in reply 
to the Senator's statement, that, having denied membership, a 
mah would lose all the Ku-Klux Klan votes. I did not hear 
that being denied, and that is the only sense in which I made 
that statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a perfect illustration of how that 
kind of thing works in men’s minds. Had it not worked so, 
that suggestion would not have oceurred to the Senator from 
Idaho. 


least. 


hear him deny it until | Senior Senator from 


hand the Catholics and Jews and negroes, a great many of them, 
thought I did belong because these fellows had appeared before 
the committee to say I did belong, and the result of it was that 
I lost at both ends of the candle. [Laughter.] I lost both 
ways, simply because of the hullabaloo that had been stirred up 
in the public press, without one solitary scintilla of truth in 
any of it. That is the fact about it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I just came in. 
to know—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. What was the statement the Senator made? 

Mr. WATSON. I said that the Catholics and the negroes 
and the Jews were against me. 

Mr. BLEASE. And yet the Senator lost? 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I did not lose. 

Mr. BLEASE. Oh, the Senator won. He was right. 

Mr. WATSON. But I had a very unpleasant three weeks. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I 
Indiana, in viewing 


I would like 


the 
possibility of 


suppose that 
the 


| similar experiences overtaking candidates for office on either 
ticket, Republican or Democratic, in other States, might well 


| say, let the good work go on. 


As the debate proceeds, we 
learn more and more of what I have believed from the begin- 
ning to be the inevitable results of any such piece of tactics 
as this. If I had my way about it, I would take a good deal 
of this out of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Not to bore my listeners too much, though I know they must 
be pretty well bored now, not boasting that I speak for any 


| person but myself, I suggest to the Senator from Missouri, 


| 


| 


and those who are contending with him, that they be content 
with an investigation of the primaries and elections in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois, no member of the Senate being informed 
that there is any necessity for investigating any other State. 
The Senator from Missouri, probably for very good reasons, 
has admitted to us that he can not tell us about one other 
certain State. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I could tell the 
would not be the decent thing to do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I said for very good reasons, 


Senator but it 








Mr. MOSES. We might amend the resolution by confining 
the investigation to Pennsylvania, Llinois, and one other State 
to be chosen by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In all seriousness, I would have no 
objection to clothing the committee with power to investigate 
the States named in the resolution, and also authorizing the 
committee to receive such other evidence as is brought to it 
from other States, authorizing the committee to collate it, if 
the committee regards it as ‘serious, brief it, and report it to 
the Senate, with a request for instruction from the Senate as 
to whether to proceed; my contention being that the Senate, 
as such, should remain master of the situation. 

Surely that is not an unreasonable suggestion. But the 
Senator from Missouri apparently does not want the Senate to 
remain master of the situation. He wants three Senators, a 
majority of the committee of five, to be the masters of the Sen- 
ate’s diseretion. I object, and such a resolution can not go 
through. There is a fundamental principle involved here; and 
if the Senator from Missouri persists in his efforts to acquire 
that power, very well; the results will be apparent at 12 
o'clock noon on March 4. So far as I can do so, I have offered 
what I believe to be a fair solution of the situation, to investi- 
gate the two States whose elections have attracted attention in 
this fashion, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
right there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if I do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There has been so much said and the Sen- 
ator has said so much about a roving commission that I am 
reminded of the story of the boy who ran away from Alabama 
and went to Texas. They wired his old man that he had 
passed away and asked him, “ What disposition?” He wired 
back, “He was of a roving disposition.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there are some matters 
of great interest before the Congress which are well worthy of 
discussion. As I said to the Senator from Missouri and to 
other Senators some time ago, I regret exceedingly that the 
unanimous-consent agreement which he himself proposed was 
not acceptable to all the Senators who responded to the quorum 
call something like an hour ago. I believe, and I can speak 
only for myself, that the proposal was a fair one. I believe it 
is fair because it assures a deeent chance for the passage of 
legislation which the country needs. It needs it a great deal 
more than the unlimited power proposed to be conferred upon 
this committee. I shall view with great and genuine regret 
the failure of such legislation to pass. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. BLEASE. How long has this session of the Senate got 
to live? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until March 4 at noon. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to determine the hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Twelve o'clock noon. 

Mr. BLEASE. How long is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not a parliamentary 
inquiry ; it is a mathematical calculation. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am very poor at mathematics; so I shall 
have to get somebody else to figure it out for me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall regret very deeply the failure of 
the alien property bill. In all seriousness, Senators, the passage 
of such a bill would constitute the last mopping-up process fol- 
lowing the Great War. We ought to return that alien property. 
We seized it when we went into the war. It has been the tradi- 
tional policy of the United States to refrain from confiscating the 
property of any aliens; and if it has to be seized for the purpose 
of preventing its being used to the injury of the United States 
while the United States is at war, the policy has always been 
that it shall be held in trust for the owner. We have held this 
property since 1917, 10 years. The owners ought to have it 
returned to them. Of course, with the return of the property, 
we should at the same time assure to American claimants the 
payment of those awards made in their behalf and in their 
favor by the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York vield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wittis] figures 
that we have 32 hours yet to go before final adjournment. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 

Mr. BLEASE. I just want to know how long we have to go 
before final adjournment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Thirty-two hours. 


Mr. President, I assume that is not a 
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Mr. BLEASE. I will use 16 hours if the Senator from New 
York will use the other 16 hours. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope some time to be able to persuade 
the Senator from South Carolina to accept the unanimous-con- 
sent proposal. I say that very sincerely. 

Mr. BLEASE. To agree to what? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The proposal presented by the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BLEASE. No! 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope to be able to persuade the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to accept the proposal, because I think 
it would insure the passage of the alien property bill, which, 
according to my judgment, is the most important bill we have 
had before us in this session of Congress. Pretty nearly every 
Senator in this body has assured his constituents, of every 
stripe of opinion, that he would support a proposition for the 
return of that property and the’ assuring of the payment of 
claims of Americans against the German Government as 
awarded. by the Mixed Claims Commission. It would now 
appear that the bill is to fail. 

I would make an appeal to the Senator from Missouri to 
consent to a modification of the resulution—-and I make it in 
all earnestness—so that it shall be confined to the authorized 
investigation of elections in Pennsylvania and Illinois; but 
apparently | make no impression upon his mind with such an 
appeal, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have made such an appeal several 
times during the night. It seems to me that such a solution 
would satisfy the situation, and satisfy it completely. I have 
not heard any Member of the body of Senators sitting on the 
other side of the aisle, with the exception of the Senator from 
Missouri himself, say that that would not meet the necessities 
of the situation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator mean to say if the resolu- 
tion is confined to those two States that we could yote on it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So far as I can say—and I speak only 
for myself—I will say very frankly to the Senator that I have 
been willing for hours to persuade my colleagues, Democrat 
and Republican, to agree to such a proposal. I will agree to 
it, and I would vote for it, and if I can get an agreement to 
that effect I will take my seat. Here we are at 10 minutes 
past 4 in the morning. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So far as I am concerned, I will agree to it 
on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am picking up recruits one after the 
other on this proposition. That is all I have been contending 
for—decent, orderly process by the Senate of the United States. 
The Senator from Georgia |Mr. GrorGe| agrees with me. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] now agrees, too, with me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Because when the resolution was first passed, 
it was passed to inquire into the conditions in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 

Mr. MOSES. 
resolution. 

Mr. HEFLUIN. The purpose of it is to extend the life of the 
committee under that resolution, and so far as I am concerned 
I am willing to confine it to those two States. 

Mr. MOSES. With the permission of the Senator from New 
York, I will say to the Senator from Alabama that that was 
not the language of Senate Resolution 195. The language of 
that resolution directed an investigation into any primary, any 
election, as to any person. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But those two States were the moving cause 
for the resolution, and that is why the resolution was passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But Illinois had not held its primary 
at that time. 

Mr. MOSES. When that resolution 
vania was the only State under scrutiny. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I voted against the 
spring for the very same reason. We ought 
thing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I voted for the resolution last spring, and I 
am now willing to confine it to those two States, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So aml. That is all I have been con- 
tending for this long night through. 

Mr. President, the Senate passed the other night a bill of 
extraordinary interest, but as we were operating on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar I had no opportunity afforded me to 
explain it. i think it is worthy of explanation. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the bill, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is Senate bill 5634. 

Mr. MOSES. Dealing with what subject? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment, and for other purposes. 


Try it again. 


But that was not the purpose of the pending 


was passed Pennsy!- 


last 
to do this 


resolution 
not 
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Mr. MOSES. That being a most important question, and 
one which will undoubtedly enlighten the Senate greatly, I hope 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum without disturbing the 
right of the Senator from New York to maintain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York vield for that purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
tavard 
tlease 
tratton 


1 McNary 
l 

] 

Cameron 

( 

‘ 

( 


Mayfield 
Moses 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark, 
Sackett 


Gerry 
Gooding 
Gould 

Hale 

Harris 
Ilarrison 
llawes 
Heflin 
Jones, Wash: 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Ferris Lenroot 
Fess McKellar 
George McMaster Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


Sheppard 
Stanfield 
Steck 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
Willis 


‘araway 

‘opeland 

‘urtis 
Deneen 
Pxige 
Edwards 
Icrnst 


Mr. President, as perhaps a good many 


of my colleagues realize, I have been intensely interested for | 


many years in the welfare of the Army of the United States. A 
condition confronts that establishment of such vital impor- 
tance that, as I said night before last when a certain bill was 


reached upon the calendar, I hoped to get an opportunity to | 


discuss it before the Senate before we adjourn, It is apparent 
that I have such an opportunity at this time; so I shall avail 
myself of it, in the hope that even at this unseemly hour some 
Senators may be interested in a review of a certain situation 
which confronts the Army. 

Mr. President, Senators may recollect that in 1920, when 
we were reorganizing the military establishment, we adopted 
one great reform in the matter of arranging for the promo- 
tion of officers. Prior to that time, I may say, the officers as- 
signed to a certain branch of the Army secured their promo- 
tions from grade to grade by seniority in the branch. 
even earlier date promotion of officers in the Army ran by 
seniority within the regiments. The first arrangement had the 
result that the casualties in a certain regiment from one cause 
or another might be much higher than the casualties in other 
regiments, resulting in a faster flow of promotion 
officers who happened to be in the regiment 
casualties. When I use the word “ casualties,” 
time casualties as well as war-time casualties. 


with the high 
I mean peace- 


The inequity of that situation as it affected the Army As a | 


whole became apparent to the Congress, and the law govern- 
ing promotions was changed so that promotions ran 
seniority within the several branches of the service. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What year was that, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
think. For example, ail the Infantry officers were placed 
upon one list for promotion; all the Cavalry officers were 
placed upon one list; all the Field Artillery, all the 
all the Coast Artillery, all the Signal Corps, each group on its 
own list 

Mr. BAYARD. Without regard to the regiment with which 
they were associated? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Without regard to the regiment. 
in turn, while it constituted a great improvement over 
regimental promotion, nevertheless resulted in grave injustices. 

For example, it turned out after a series of years that the 
peace-time opportunities, for one reason or another, in 


Coast 


Shortly after the Spanish 


of the 


LTeSS, 


(rmy was changed from time to time by act of Con- 
and the Coast Artillery increased in personnel, 


in that branch, Coast Artillery officers advanced more rapidly 


that we could 
ler) 
second lieutenant, and within 15 
officer had become a major, while 
reached only a captaincy. 

Mr. BAYARD. That grew out of peace-time casualties? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Peace-time conditions. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I was inter- 
rupted when the Senator was explaining the reason for the 
difference. Would he mind repeating that? 


years the Coast 
the Infantry officer had 
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| The beneficiaries of that system 
| branches were the Engineers and the Coast Artillery; the 


At an} 


War, I | 


Ingineers, | 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The reason, in large measure, was due 
to successive acts of Congress enlarging one branch of the 
service, increasing its strength, thus, of course, increasing the 
number of vacancies up the list of officers, grade by grade. 
of promotion within the 


Field Artillery gained some; but the Infantry and the Cavalry 
were left hopelessly in the rear in the matter of promotions. 
After the World War the Congress took the final step in an 


| effort to place all officers of the Army on the same basis with 
| respect to their prospects for promotion, regardless of the 
| regiments they were serving in, and regardless of the branches 
| of the service. 
| exclude officers of the Medical Corps, the Dental Corps, the 


When I say “all officers of the Army,” I 


Veterinary Corps, and the Corps of Chaplains. They are out 
on a separate list, and with a separate provision governing 
their promotion. When I say “officers of the Army,” again, 
I mean the line of the Army, the combatant branches, and the 
supply corps. 

The Congress took this step in equalizing the prospects for 
promotion, regardless of branch and regardless of unit, by es- 
tablishing one single list for promotion and placing the names 
= all the officers of the line and staff of the Army upon that 
ist. 

This was done in 1920, in the Army reorganization 
that year, and was hailed by the progressive officers 
Army as perhaps the greatest single reform brought 
service in that highly important bill. 

The officers, approximately 10,000 in number, are now ar- 
runged upon that list; and the law provides that in general, 


act of 
of the 
to the 


| with certain exceptions which are not important enough to dwell 
| upon, they shall be arranged upon that list in accordance with 
| the length of their commissioned service under a Federal com- 


mission. Be it remembered that promotion from the grade of 


| colonel to that of brigadier general is by selection exercised by 


the President; so, as far as the rate of promotion is concerned— 


| promotion governed by seniority and the relative position on the 


promotion list—colonels are not affected. Lieutenant colonels, 
majors, captains, first lieutenants, and second lieutenants are 
all affected by their relative position on the promotion list, the 
rate of the flow of promotion, and any other element which may 
impinge, changing that rate of flow. 

Officers may advance from one grade to another only as a 
vacancy occurs above them. If the lieutenant colonel at the 


| top of the list is promoted to be a colonel, then all the lieu- 
to those | 


tenant colonels under him move up one place on the list, and 
the major at the top of the list of majors is promoted to become 


a lieutenant colonel, and takes place at the bottom of the list of 
lieutenant colonels. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator state how 


| that major gets to the top of the list? 
by | 
' ance with the length of his commissioned service, in the first 


Mr. WADSWORTH. He has been placed there in accord- 
instance. 

Mr. BAYARD. But may I make this assumption, if the Sen- 
ator please: Assuming that a man came out of West Point—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He goes in as a second lieutenant. 

Mr. BAYARD. There are a great number of those 
start in. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. And assuming that there are a half a dozen 
majors of equal term of service, all having come out of West 


who 


| Point at the same time, what preference is given to one man 
That, | 
the | 


over another? 
Mr. 


There must be some method of distinction. 
WADSWORTH. My recollection is—and I should like 


to check myself on it—that they are put on the promotion list 
| in accordance with their standing as they graduate from the 
the | 
\rtillery and the Engineers were much better than in | 
the Infantry and the Cavalry; and as the tactical organization | 


academy. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 


That is my recollection, too. 
Of course, they all go on as second 


| lieutenants. 


thus | 
creating vacancies for officers to go up the line of promotion | 


That system is ideal in that it treats all branches alike. 
It is ideal if some abnormal condition does not come along 


| creating a situation in that long list of 10,000 officers which 
than Infantry officers and Cavalry officers, with the final result | 
take the case of two cadets graduating from { 
West Point upon the same day, one going into the Coast Artil- | 
and the other into the Infantry, with the rank each of | 
Artillery | 


interrupts the flow of promotion. 

The list, as I] say, was established in 1920 by act of Con- 
gress, and it was welcomed as a great reform. At the same 
time, that same act of Congress authorized the commissioning 
into the Regular Army of 5,800 officers who prior to that time 
had not been in the Regular Army but who had served as 
emergency officers in the World War; and it authorized their 
commission in any grade from second lieutenant up to colonel, 
inclusive. We can eliminate from our discussion the fate of 
those officers who were cominissioned as colonels in that 
fashion. Only five were so commissioned. We need pay little 
attention to the fate of those former emergency officers who 
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were commissioned as lieutenant colonels, because only 21, to 
the best of my recollection, were commissioned, and they were 
nut up among the lieutenant colonels who had been in the 
Army before the World War. A considerable number of 
majors were commissioned in 1920, and they were placed upon 
the promotion list among the other majors who held their com- 
missions at the time the new act went into effect, old-time 
regulars; and the act permitted the War Department to give 
a major newly commissioned in the Regular Army in 1920 a 
place among the other majors somewhat in accordance with 
his age. Likewise, a new lieutenant colonel could be placed up 
among: the lieutenant colonels somewhat in accordance with 
his age. There were a few exceptions of that kind made for 
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obvious reasons, but from major down, all of the captains, | 
tirst Hieutenants, and second lieutenants, something like 5,000 | 
of them were arranged in one long line in accordance with | 


the length of their commissioned service under a Federal 
commission, 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield if I do not lose the floor. 
Mr. BLEASE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. BLEASE. Can the Senate proceed in the transaction 


of business of any kind without a quorum of the Senate being 
present and in their seats, as my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH] suggests? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is always 
sumed to be present unless questioned. 


pre- 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, that presumption is a very 
great one. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I will not lose the floor, Mr. Presi- 


dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator holds the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would not for a moment take my friend 
off the floor; but I want to have a precedent set, and I do 
not know of any better time to have it done than when the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] is in the Chair, 
whom I recognize without any flattery, but as a straight, 
manly statement, as one of the ablest parliamentarians of 
this body. 

I have sat here for two years and wondered and thought 
about what is taking place in the parliamentary body of which 
| have had the honor to be a member, the societies when I 
was a boy at college of which I have incidentally been a 
member, and, as I moved on in life, the Senate of South 
Carolina, the House of Representatives of South Carolina, 
and then promoted by the graces and good will of the sover- 
eign people of that State to be a Member of this great body. 
And now, at 24 minutes of 5 o’clock on the morning of March 
3, 1927, I wish to submit to you, as the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate of the United States—in my opinion, the greatest 
deliberative body on earth—whether or not it is ever in order 


without an actual quorum staying in this body in their seats, 
occupying them in a proper position becoming the dignity of 
this body, to transact the business of the people of the 
American Nation. 

I hope the Chair will not for a moment think that I am 


endeavoring to take any advantage of his occupancy of the | 


Chair to ask a decision upon this question; but soon, within 
i few short hours, there are Members of this body who will 
leave, and some of them I regret to see go, 
whom I welcome, and I am glad to see them come. There is 
none to leave but who leaves with my friendship, and whom, 


if I could reverse the wheel, I would leave, possibly not for | 


them but for those who love them and whom they love. 

But I feel that the time has been reached when the Senate 
should adopt a definite rule. If we can not get a committee to 
revise these rules, if we can not get somebody to settle upon 
What are the rules of the Senate, I am glad that the opportunity 
has been presented while you, sir, are in the chair [Mr. Fess 
in the chair] to ask a ruling as to whether the Senate—and I 
hope I make it plain—can transact business without an actual 
quorum in this Chamber ready, if it be necessary, to vote upon 
auny question that might be presented by the Chair. I ask now 
if the 17 Senators on this floor constitute a legitimate quorum 
to do the business of this great Nation, and I ask a decision 
of the Chair, because I want it put in the REecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair has ruled on other occasions 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, would the Chair prefer that I 
call a quorum? 





Others will come | qo now adjourn. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Please let the Chair make a 
statement. 

Mr. BLEASE. With pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair has ruled once before that where a Senator made a point 
of order that there was not a quorum present, the call should 
be ordered, even though the Senator then occupying the floor 
had not yielded. However, that is not in accordance with the 
practice of this body. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think the present occupant 
of the chair is a better parliamentarian than many others who 
have occupied the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is not allowed to 
make a point of no quorum, unless the Senator on the floor 
yields for that, purpose. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the present occupant of the 


| chair holds that 17 Members of the Senate in session is a com- 





| 





: : ; < | lina appeals from the decision of the Chair. 
for this body to proceed with the consideration of business | Ms . : 


petent body to transact business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Mr. BLEASE. 
else has ruled. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the rules of the Senate. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is presumed to be 
present until the question is raised. 
Mr. BLEASE. Then, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


The Chair—— 
I want the Chair to rule, not what somebody 


The Chair has no eyes except 





| & quorum, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rules of the Senate, 
therefore, the Chair will decline to order the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then, Mr. President, I wish to have it 
recorded that the Senate is transacting business with 17 Mem- 
bers present by actual count. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as I was saying before 
this parliamentary inquiry was propounded, upon this promo- 
tion list which was enacted into law, as it were, in 1920, some- 
thing close to 5,000 captains, first lieutenants, and second lieu- 
tenants were placed in one big group. Those men were commis- 
sioned in the Regular Army on July 1, 1920. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator does not have to yield. When 
there is not a quorum in this body to transact business no busi- 
ness can be transacted, and the Senator would not have to yield 
for a point of order of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In accordance with the rules 
of this body, the Senator can not be taken off his feet by a 
point of no quorum. ’ 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
with the greatest respect for the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


Does the Senator from New 


In order to save time and get along with the 


| business of this body, I move to lay the appeal on the table. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, that motion is not in order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not debatable. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the decision of the Chair was overruled. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, then I move that the Senate 


Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from California [Mr. Suorrripcr]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New Mexico [ Mr. 
JONES] and vote nay. 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLerr] with the 


Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLetcHer] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter] with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MEANS] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]; 


BINGHAM] with the 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass]; and 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

Mr. BLEASE (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
had forgotten, when 1 voted, that I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], and in the absence of the 
Senator from Maryland, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 44, as follows: 

YEAS—13 
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Cameron Hale Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge Moses Stanfield 

Krnst Oddie Stewart 
Gould ine Wadsworth 

NAYS—44 
sayard George McKellar Sackett 
Bratton Gerry McMaster Schall 
Broussard Gooding McNary Sheppard 
Caraway Harris Mayfield Steck 
Copeland Harrison Metcalf Stephens 
Curtis Ilawes Norris Swanson 
Deneen Heflin Nye Trammell 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Phipps Tyson 
Ferris Kendrick Pittman alsh, Mass 
ess Keyes Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Frazier King Robinson, Ark. Warren 
NOT VOTING—38 

Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett McLean Simmons 
Blease Glass Means Smith 
Borah Goff Neely Smoot 
Bruce Greene Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Harreld Overman Watson 
Couzens Howell Pepper Weller 
Dale Johnson Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. 

du Pont La Foliette Shipstead 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For what purpose does the Senator ask 
me to yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. 
to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The practice of the Senate is 
to call the roll and then to recapitulate the vote after the roll 
eall. 

Mr. BLEASE. 





I ask a poll of the vote, which I have a right 


Yes, but, Mr. President, that is not a poll 
of the vote. I have a right to ask for a poll of the vote. 
Mr. BRATTON. Regular order. 
Mr. BLEASE. I ask for a poll of the vote. 
Mr. BRATTON. Regular order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 


The Senator is out of order. 
Mr. President— 





Mr. BLEASE. Wait a minute. I want the Chair to rule on 
that. I want to have that on the record. 

Mr. BRATTON. Regular order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Chair rule that a Senator on this 


floor has not a right for a poll of the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A poll of the vote was taken 
when the clerk recapitulated, under the practice of the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Not at all, Mr. President. A poll of the vote 
is when the roll is called and each man answers to his name. 
There can be no poll of a jury in any courthouse unless the 
men answer present. There can be no poll of the Senate unless, 
as a man’s name is called, he answers present, to show that he 
has been here and voted. 

Mr. BRATTON. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rule. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
decision, and 
appeal. 

The PRESIDING 
Carolina, 

Mr. BLEASE. I have in my lifetime been a member of a 
few bodies, and I know what a poll of a vote means. There is 
not a lawyer on this floor who does not know that when you 
ask for a poll of a jury, that means that when a jury brings 
in a verdict of guilty or not guilty, the attorney on one side or 
the other may ask for a poll of the vote. The names of the 
jurors are called—I ask for order, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I know this is not pleasant to some Senators. 
It was not pleasant for me on the World Court matter, when 
they put cloture on me, but I said then I would make some 
people pay for it, and I am doing it, and I am going to keep 
it up. 


The Senate must uphold the 


Then I appeal, respectfully, from the Chair's 
I want to be heard just one moment on that 
OFFICER. 


The Senator from South 
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The clerk of the court calls each juror’s name and he answers 
one way or the other. That is the poll of the jury. The poll 
of any legislative body means that the roll should be called, and 
each man, when his name is called, has a right to answer. 

I do not care anything about this particular situation right 
now, but I want to set a precedent in the Senate. I hope to 
stay here four more years. After that I do not care who comes 
here from South Carolina. It does not make any difference to 
me, because I do not want to come unless the personnel of this 
body changes very materially. [Laughter.] 

I say that very positively and certainly; but I do ask of the 
Chair now that he rule on the question. I ask a poll of the 
Senate on the question of adjournment. Let the Chair rule and 
let it go on record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that when 
the motion was made to adjourn the roll call was ordered, and 
as each name was called the Senator of that name answered 
“yea” or “nay.” That is a poll of the Senate. After that the 
clerk was asked to recapitulate, so that we have had a poll of 
the vote and also a recapitulation. 

Mr. BLEASE. While the clerk was calling the recapitulation 
did each Senator answer “ present”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; that would be calling the 
roll a second time. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I take the position that Senators voted 
who were not in the Chamber. I ask the Chair to recall the 
roll and let each Senator who voted “ yea” as his name is called 
answer “ present” and each man who voted “ nay” as his name 
is called answer “ present.” That is a poll of the Senate. I 
have a right to ask for it, and I do ask for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must rule that the 
Senator is out of order. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. REeep]} 
informs me that the Senator from New York wants the floor; 
so I will let him have it. Some one else will take it later. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I address a ques- 
tion to the Senator from South Carolina? Would he not be 
willing to grant consent to the agreement for which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep] asked unanimous consent a 
couple of hours ago? 

Mr. BLEASE. I can not do it right now. If the Senator 
will wait a minute we might be able to settle it. [After a 
pause.] No, Mr. President, we can not settle it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is rather difficult for 
me to recollect where I left off in my description of the Army. 
I think I had reached the point in my discussion where I was 
stating that in making up the single list for promotion in 1920, 
to take care of lieutenant colonels and majors, almost 5,000 
captains, first lieutenants, and second lieutenants vere placed 
on the promotion list in accordance with length of commis- 
sioned service under a Federal commission. That formula 
“length of commissioned service” governing the placing of the 
names on the list was found by the committee which investi- 
gated the subject to be the one best calculated to bring justice 
to the largest number of persons affected. 

Those 5,000 had had commissioned service varying from a 
few months to two years. The great bulk of them were young 
men of about the same age. They were all commissioned in 
grades close together, captains and first lieutenants. The re- 
sult is that nearly 5,000 men are grouped together on that list 
and constitute what is called in the Army the “hump” on 
the list. The man whose name appears at the foot of the 
“hump” on that list will get his promotion to the next higher 
grade 23 years after the man whose name appears at the top of 
the “hump” gets his promotion. All officers between the first 
man and the last man included in this “hump” are caught in 
a state of hopeless stagnation in the way of promotion. Lit- 
erally there are 234 men now on the promotion list of the 
Regular Army who will reach the age of 64 years and be 
retired as captains; there are twelve hundred and odd who will 
reach the age of 64 years and be retired as majors. It is thus 
seen that many hundreds of men face the utter destruction of 
their military careers. There is no prospect for their reaching 
the grade of lieutenant colonel or colonel, much less that of 
brigadier general. Theywhave no hope and can have no hope of 
ever rounding out a military career with any satisfaction to 
themselves or their families. A situation of that kind confront- 
ing a military establishment means despair, lowering of morale 
and efficiency, and a general let-down in all the standards of 
the Army. 

We can not expect men caught in a situation of that sort, 
and faced with such a hopeless prospect, to pursue the study 
of their profession with any degree of enthusiasm or interest. 
If the situation is not cured, and is allowed to continue in- 
definitely, the efliciency of the Army is gone. More than that, 
if it is allowed to continue indefinitely, a similar situation will 
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recur on the promotion list about once every 30 or 40 years; 
for these 5,000 men, to whom I have referred, being of approxi- 
mately the same age, will go on the retired list, all of them 
being retired at about the same time. The vacancies created 
on the active list by their being retired in one big group will 
cause an equally large number of young second lieutenants to 
come into the Army at the bottom of the list and form another 
“hump,” which will persist with its destructive effect until 
they in turn have reached the’age of 64 years and are all re- 
tired in one big group, to be followed in turn by the admission 
at the foot of the list, in the grade of second lieutenant, of 
another large group of newcomers forming a new “hump.” So 
it will go in eycles. 

The Committee on Military Affairs has given its best study 
to the situation, following upon a study made by the War 
Department, which in turn was directed to be made by an 
act of Congress passed last spring. The result of that study 
is represented in the bill to which I referred earlier in the 
night. The object of the bill is to absorb what is known as 
the “hump,” to give some chance to these men for promotion 
in due course as they advance in years, experience, and 
ability. There are only two methods which can be employed 
to absorb such a gathering of officers on the promotion list 
such as I have described. The first is by accelerating the rate 
at which officers pass from the active list to the retired list, 
thus creating vacancies at the top or near the top; and, sec- 
ondly, by the adoption of some additional method which will 
result in increasing the rate of promotion itself. 

The bill which we reported, and which I am glad to say has 
had the favorable attention of the Senate, provides for what 
might be termed an accelerated retirement. We had two 
alternatives suggested to us in achieving these retirements. 
First it was suggested that we set up a board of general 
officers, and clothe that board with authority to select the 
men in the Army to be compulsorily retired, and to be paid 
a certain retired pay in accordance with the length of their 
commissioned service. The other alternative was to devise 
some scheme by which officers might be encouraged to retire 
on their own initiative. 

The committee adopted the second scheme, believing that the 
first scheme would constitute, if enacted into law, a sword of 
Damocles hanging over the head of every officer in the Army. 
We thought that would have a demoralizing effect. We adopted 
the second alternative which is voluntary retirement on appli- 
cation to be made by the officer himself, with graded retired 
pay. If he has had less than 10 years’ service, he may apply for 
discharge and receive a cash bonus. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WILLIis 
The Senator from New York declines to yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
there are only 16 Senators in the Chamber. ' 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall conclude very shortly. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I hope the Senator will keep on all night, but 
I want him to know that he is speaking to only 16 Senators. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall conclude very shortly. The ob- 
jective of these provisions is to establish an annual rate of 
elimination from the active list of the Army equal to 4 per cent 
of the number of officers on the promotion list. If we could 
arrange a system by which 4 per cent of the commissioned 
officers should leave the active list each year, we would thereby 
establish a flow of promotion which would be normal in its 
effect and would give each man on the list a decent chance to 
enjoy a military career. But the present rate at which officers 
ure passing from the active list is a little less than 3 per cent; 
so the machinery which we have set up is estimated to give us 
the necessary 4 per cent. 

It may occur to Senators that retiring large numbers of 
officers, passing them from the active list to the retired list, 
promoting officers below them to fill their places, and then 
establishing a system of promotion governed by length of servy- 
ice rather than by seniority, which is the proposal in the bill, 
would add greatly to the expense incurred by the Federal Govy- 
ernment. But the fact of the matter is, strange as it may seem, 
that it does not do so. 

It is estimated as a result of research and projection of our 
calculations over a period of 80 years to come that the enact- 
ment of this bill should cost the Federal Government some- 
thing like $65,000 per year over the present cost of paying the 
Same number of officers as they now stand in their different 
grades and in their positions on the promotion list. It will take 
some years for the system to absorb the so-called “hump,” but 
as we provide for an automatic promotion, based upon length of 
service, with certain limitations, those men who to-day are faced 
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with the prospect of being retired at the age of 64, still in the 
grade of captain, can get their promotion out of that grade in a 
few years and begin to go up the ladder in the military 
hierarchy. 

I had hung upon the wall of the Chamber a chart showing 
something of the condition which confronts these unfortunate 
men. Unfortunately the chart is not printed in large enough 
characters to attract and hold the attention of Senators, but 
on that chart samples are depicted of the position in which 
certain officers now find themselves, picked at random down 
the promotion list. An understanding of how human beings 
are affected by prospects for advancement and recognition of 
ability, service, and fidelity enables one to get an idea of the 
desperate situation which confronts at least half of the officers 
of the line and staff of the Army of the United States. 

Of course, it is perfectly apparent that the bill can not get 
through the House at this session. It went over there too 
late. No one was more surprised than I, the other night, when 
the Senate proceeded to pass it on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, because, to be perfectly frank about it, it is the most 
complicated as well as one of the most important bills that 
ever came out of the Committee on Military Affairs. It reyo- 
lutionizes the whole system of promotion in the Army and in 
large measure the system of retirement. Yet we are confi- 
dent that it will accomplish the task set before the committee 
when it learned of the desperate situation which confronts 
these men. The next Congress will be called upon to face 
the situation and to legislate on the question. The Committee 
on Military Affairs thus thought that in reporting the bill 
they had reached the best possible solution. It may be subject 
to revision, correction, and improvement. We hope, however, 
that having been reported by the Committee on Military Affairs 
this year and having passed the Senate, it will at least attract 
and hold the attention of Senators and Members of the House 
and be used as a basis for a discussion which must come in 
the next Congress, if that Congress does its duty with respect 
to these men who are officers of our Army. 

I could speak at considerable length, and I mean that 
seriously, on this question, because it is one of extraordinary 
importance. I did want to get into the Recorp something in 
the way of a description of the situation, in order that it may 
attract some attention. Your committee does not boast that 
it has reached the only solution. In any event, I beg of my 
colleagues in the Senate who are to come back here next year 
that they will give serious attention to the situation, because 
unless the situation which I have described is cured, it means 
utter stagnation, utter despair to more than half the officers 
of the Army of the United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. 
transacted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I raise the point of order that no 
business has been transacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of orcer is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
be heard on the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator made a motion to 
adjourn, and had a roll call upon it, since—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stands corrected. 
The present occupant of the chair was not at that time in the 


President, no business has been 


Mr. President, I demand to 


The Chair will hear the 


chair. There has been business. The point of no quorum 
being made, the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON. But wait, Mr. President. A motion was 
made to adjourn, and the Senate refused to adjourn. A 
quorum was disclosed. What business has transpired since 
then? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A motion to adjourn was 
made. The yeas and nays were called for, the vote was had, 


the motion was lost; and that constitutes the doing of busi- 
ness, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
what there has been business transacted. 
eajl the roll. 


is no question but 
The Secretary will 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
Bayard 


slease 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Curtis 
Edwards 
Ferris 
Fess 
Frazier 
George 


Mayfield 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 

, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark, 


Shipstead 
Stanfield 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Willis. 


Gerry 
Gould 
Hale 
Farris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick 
King 

Schall 
McNary Sheppard 

Mr. BLEASE. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is ill and has gone to his home. I am 
paired with him on all questions, but I am not so sure whether 
I can be absent now or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven 
answered to their names—not a quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

Mr. BLEASE. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A point of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
since the last motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BLEASE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point 
of order is well taken. : 

Mr. BLEASE. How about the recess, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion for a recess at this 
time would not be in order. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Pending that motion, I inquire 
of the Chair whether the Senator from South Carolina is re- 
garded as being present. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; I am here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
present. 

Mr. BLEASE. 

Mr. 


Senators have 


The Senator will state it. 
No business has intervened 


He is regarded as being 
Mr. President, I am very much here. 
ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a point of 
order. No debate is in order until a quorum is present. 

Mr. Sreck and Mr. Stewart entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have now 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. I understood something to be said here to- 
night that I have never heard of before, and I should like to 
know if that is the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that it is not in order for the Senator from 
South Carolina to address the Chair, he having spoken twice 
already. 

Mr. BLEASE. Oh, no, Mr. President. 
speech, and I consider it a pretty good one. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think 
spoken about four times. 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I think I made a pretty good speech, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
makes the point of order. 
the point of order, 
on this question. 

Mr. BLEASE. On what proposition, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the question now pend- 
ing, which is the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLEASE. I made one speech on this bill. The other one 
that I made earlier in the night was made on an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. When this bill was under discussion I talked 
or made a speech, I do not know which you would call it, on an 
entirely different proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it, 


The Senator from South 


I made only one 


the Senator has 


I made the point of order, 


The Senator from Arkansas 
The Chair feels inclined to sustain 
He thinks the Senator has spoken twice 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The question now pending is 
the question that was pending when the Senator made his for- 
mer speech. I insist upon the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair the 
Senator has spoken twice. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I be heard? 

Mr. BLEASE. Will the Chair state what two speeches I 
made on that subject? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I submit that the Senator from 
South Carolina spoke at 9 o'clock, approximately, and made an 
extended speech of approximately one hour. That was on the 
pending amendment. Since that time the Senator has not been 
recognized in his own right. The remarks that he made were 
in the time of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrts], 
who had yielded to him for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair has not been in the chair all the time, so he must rely 
upon others. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think my recollection will be 
confirmed by that of the parliamentarian of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Assuming the fact that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has now stated—that the Senator from 
South Carolina occupied the floor and made a speech by consent 
of the Senator from New York, who was entitled to the floor— 
has he not twice spoken on the subject? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that he has not, 
Mr. President, if he spoke in the time of the Senator from 
New York and through his courtesy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is not a question 
of time; it is a question as to whether he has spoken twice on 
the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion among Senators who have been in the Chamber con- 
stantly ; and in the absence of unanimity of opinion the Chair 
would be inclined to decide the question in favor of the Senator 
from South Carolina, who is now recognized. 

Mr. BLEASE. Now, Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it 

Mr. BLEASE. As I understood a while ago—I do not care 
to make any speech, but I want to keep the Recorp straight, if 
I can—I understood a while ago that the occupant of the chair 
at that time ruled that a Senator could not read an article 
written by another; and I hope the Chair will give me his 
attention, because I think this is a very important matter. The 
point was made on the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]. 
I am not making this inquiry for to-night, but I am making it 
for the future. The Senator from Arizona was speaking, or 
reading, whichever you may call it, and the point of order was 
made that he could not read any article or speech that was 
written—Mr. President, I can not talk to you with all this talk 
around me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER rapped for order. 

Mr. BLEASHE. I think this is a very important matter. The 
point was made that the Senator from Arizona could not read— 
well, I will wait until you get through. When you get through 
I will follow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears the Senator. 
Will the Senator state his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BLEASE. The point was made that the Senator from 
Arizona could not read any article unless it was written by him- 
self. Now, as I have understood the rules of the Senate for the 
short time I have been here, if I wanted to present something 
that was written by another person I would ask the Chair to 
allow me to insert in the Recorp a certain article on Jefferson 
Davis written by a certain party. 

If there was an objection, of course I could not present it. 
If I should request that the clerk read an article on Jefferson 
Davis’s pre-war statesmanship, by So-and-so, an objection would 
prevent the clerk from reading the article, but I myself, in my 
own time, could read that article about Jefferson Davis. Any 
Senator upon this floor in his own time can read any article he 
pleases, or anything he pleases to read, that is legitimate; and 
of course no Senator would presume to present anything or to 
read anything that was not respectable and decent. He could 
stand at his place and read it. As I understand, this afternoon, 
or to-night or this morning—day before yesterday, the Senator 
from Missouri suggests—the ruling of the Chair was that a 
Senator could not read anything except that which he had 
written himself, 


The Senator from Montana 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). 
The Chair is prepared to respond to the Senator's parliamen- 
tary inquiry. If that question were presented to the present 
occupant of the chair he would hold, under the circumstances 
stated by the Senator, that a Senator had a right to read that 
article in his own time. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then, Mr. President, I ask to read it. It is 
entitled “ Jefferson Davis's Pre-war Statesmanship.” It is by 
Arthur H. Jennings and appears in the November Current His- 
tory. I presume it has never been read on this floor, and pos- 
sibly it may be an impertinence on my part to attempt to read 
it, but I propose to present it to the Senate and to be ruled out 
of order if necessary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it copyrighted? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not know anything about whether it is 
copyrighted or not. I am reading it. The article is as 
follows: 

JEFFERSON DAVIS’S PRE-WAR STATES MANSHIP 


Ry Arthur H. Jennings, historian in chief, Sons of Confederate Veterans 


There is a mighty thoroughfare winding from coast to coast through 
the Northern States of this country; paralleling it and running through 
the States of the South is another highway equally mighty. The first 
is the Lincoln Highway; the other, its red and white banded markers 
bearing the initials “J. D. H.,” is erected to the memory of Jefferson 
Davis. 

This Jefferson Davis Highway, running from coast to coast, a total 
length of 3,417 miles, open to travel and free from snow blockade every 
month in the year, was started in 1913 under the auspices of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, a body of about 100,000 southern 
women, and adopted by them as a “ paramount” work. It is unique 
in that it is the only highway fostered by women. It starts at the 
Votomac River and ends at the Pacific coast, running through the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico. Arizona, and California. For a 
great part of the way the highway follows old routes such as Indian 
trails, pioneer pathways, old Spanish routes, and stagecoach roads, just 
aus in Mississippi and Louisiana you find it winding along the way of 
the “ Old Spanish Trails.” 

Every State, except California, has, through its legislature, author- 
ized the use of certain routes to be “ The Jefferson Davis Highway,” 
and appropriately marked. All along the course the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy organization bas planted trees and shrubs. In North 
Carolina red and white crépe myrtle line the roadway. From some 
Southern States auxiliary lines run into the trunk line of the highway 
as, for instance, the spur from Fairview, Ky., was added when the great 
monument was erected at the birthplace of President Davis. Likewise, 
the “ Old Harnando Road,” from Mississippi to Memphis, an old stage 
road built in 1832, is now a part of the Jefferson Davis Highway. In 
Virginia special work authorized by the general assembly is being done, 
and many of the noted historical spots of the State passed by this 
highway have been and are being specially marked. 
route, besides the ordinary markers and the tourist markers on poles, 
of red and white bands, with the letters “J. D. H.” in black, 4 inches 
high. in each band, there are many large bowlders, such as those which 
we note in South Carolina at Aiken, Camden, Cheraw, and Colunpbia, 
with appropriate inscriptions, dedicating the route. 

The imagination flashes immediately from these two great high- 
ways to an analogous paralleling of steel-lined routes binding our 
coasts together through the medium of our transcontinental railroads ; 
for under Jefferson Davis the first surveys toward building such a 
road were undertaken, and under Abraham Lincoln the first such road 
was completed. 

From the tiny beginning at Jamestown, the American stream 
gathered strength and flowed on in increasing volume until that dark 
period when it split asunder and flowed for four long years in sepa- 
rate channels. Yet both streams were American, as Matthew Page 
Andrews has pointed out, and while Abraham Lincoln guided the 
course of one, Jefferson Davis directed the flow of the other until, in 


1865, the reunion took place and the mighty stream began again to flow | 


in one unbroken current. Strikingly illustrative of that riven national 
current, both sides of which were American, is the fact that while 
Jefferson Davis supervised the construction of one wing of the National 
Capitol at Washington, later on Abraham Lincoln directed the building 
of the other, For over 30 years the Capitol had stood in an unfinished 
state. The energy of Mr. Davis completed one side, and the work 
thus stimulated was finished under the administration of Mr. Lincoln. 

A story concerning Jefferson Davis may even now be held out of 
place, if that story relates to bis career as bounded by the war between 
the States and its prelude and aftermath. But there is an era in Mr. 
Davis's life which can be offered for inspection without offending the 
most partisan and which can be read by all with profit. This period 
embraces the length of those years wherein he wrought mightily for 
and in the Union, so mightily that the title “Great American” can be 
applied to him apart from any other distinction to which history may 
assign him a clear deed. This account has nothing to do with Jefferson 
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Davis as a Confederate, that era which prompted the eloquent Senator, 
John W. Daniel, of Virginia, to say of him: 

“He saw victory sweep illustrious battle fields, and he became a 
captive. 

“He ruled millions, and he was put in chains. 

“He created a nation; he followed its bier; he wrote its epitaph; 
and he died a disfranchised citizen.” ; 

* * * r *. * . 7 

This is an account that deals with the Jefferson Davis who was the 
United States hero at Monterey and Buena Vista, who was “ the 
greatest Secretary of War the United States ever had,” the man who 
placed the United States Army on an efficient basis, who founded the 
Smithsonian Institution, built Cabin John Bridge, supplied the National 
Capital with its water, and had the first route for a transcontinental 
railroad surveyed. 


Write that fact into your minds, young Americans, as to who 
founded the Smithsonian Institution. When you southern boys 
go through it think of it as having been founded by the father 
of secession. You northern boys and girls, as you go through 
it, stop and think that he who possibly you have been taught 
to think of as a traitor to the flag of this great Nation, was 
the founder of that institution, the man who placed the United 
States Army on an efficient basis. 

When I was a school boy—and I am a young man as yet, I 
hope—I rode out to Cabin John Bridge with my friend Albert 
Brooke in his carriage. When we looked at the marks on that 
bridge striking out the name of Jefferson Davis I asked who 
was that Secretary of War whose name had been wiped out, 
and my friend said, “Jefferson Davis.” It was stricken out, 
obliterated, by someone trying, if possible, to wipe his name 
from the memory of man, and yet every man and woman who 
looked at it asked the question who it was and why it was. 
Thank God that good feeling between the North and the South 
has prevailed. That flag which hangs behind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not the flag of Abraham Lincoln: it is not the flag of 
Jefferson Davis; it is the flag of we boys who love America; 
and wherever it goes there are millions of Americans ready to 
follow it, protect it, defend it, if it takes their life’s blood to 
do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator recall that it was during 
the secretaryship of war of Mr. Davis that gold was discovered 
in California? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator remember that Lieuten- 
ant Beale, father of Truxtun Beale, of this city, was the pioneer 
who marked out a route now followed by the various trans- 
continental railroads? I think the Senator will be interested to 
know, and it may add to the charm of the story he is putting 
into the Recorp if I relate this fact: Lieutenant Beale was 
impressed with the idea that camels might be used to traverse 
the American desert; he convinced Mr. Davis that that was a 
wise thing: so Mr. Davis, then Secretary of War, conferred 
with the Secretary of the Navy, and they sent two ships to 
Africa and brought back two shiploads of camels to be put on 
the American desert. I understand that some of those animals 
were to be seen there only a few years ago. But Mr. Davis, 


as much as any man, undoubtedly opened up the trails and: 


made possible the development of the great West by reason of 
his encouragement of Lieutenant Beale at that time. 

Mr. BLEASE. This is an account which deals with Jeffersou 
Davis. I continue reading: 


The Mexican War was a sectional war in that it was for the most 
part waged by southern troops and officers. It was heartily con- 
demned in the North, and while it added enormous territory to the 
Union, fixed the Rio Grande as our southern boundary and carried our 
southwestern frontier to the Pacific Ocean, it was won largely by the 
South. Hence Mr. Davis’s exploits in it, distinguished as they were, 
might by some be claimed to be sectional in their nature and we may 
omit them from our consideration at this time. 


Mr. President, when I came to the Senate I was given a 
seat next to the door at the righthand of the Presiding Offi- 
cer, and was told that the man who sat next to me occupied 
the seat which had formerly been used by Jefferson Davis. 
However, I had also been told that it was really the desk 


used by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] that 
Jefferson Davis used. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The desk now used by the Senator 


from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is the desk formerly use! 
by Jefferson Davis. 

Mr. BLEASE (reading)— 

Likewise, we might omit his distinguished services in the Senate 
and in the Black Hawk War, where he was the captor of Black 
Hawk himself, later taking him to St. Louis as a prisoner. The 
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Indian was so impressed by Mr. Davis's manner and appearance that 
“Ile is a good and brave young chief with whose manner 
pleased.” <A strikingly interesting fact or legend, as the 
mes to the front at this period in the statement that 
captain in the United States 
Davis of the United States 


he stated: 
I am much 
case may be, « 
Lincoln 


this war by 


sworn in as a 
Lieut. Jefferson 


Abraham wis 


service for 


Army. 


Listen to that, Senator, Young men, listen to it! Abraham 
Lincoln was sworn in as a captain in the United States service 
for this war by Lieut. Jefferson Davis, of the United States 
Army, a coincidence worthy of the consideration of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Abraham Lincoln was sworn in as a captain by Jefferson 
Davis, as a captain in the United States service! 

While 
this time Li« 


Jowa, and, therefore, 


Nicolay and Hay deny the accuracy of this and assert that at 
Davis was at Fort Crawford, Wis., and Dubuque, 

could not have performed this service, other 
with confidence. It is of no importance, but is inter- 
Dr. D. A. Long, who pre- 
the North Carolina 
“This is the only time 


itenant 
sources assert it 
nevertheless, and is probably true. 
Davis which 
true 
two men ever came into personal contact with each other.” 

When President all knew that Jefferson Davis would 
be high in the Government under him, so conspicuous was his national 
this He was offered the portfolio of the War Depart- 
and War of the United States in 1553. 
Here bis services were of conspicuous value to the country, and elicited 
praise His previous services as chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate had greatly helped to equip 
him for the important work of the War Department. 

and the joining of our widely 
interested him intensely. He introduced 


esting, 


pared an article on was indorsed by 


i001 authorities, says it is and adds: 


these 
lierce became 
status at time 


ment became Secretary of 


even from his enemies. 


separated coasts 
camels into 


fransportation 
seemed to have 


this country— 
Not cigarettes— 

hoping that they would solve the problems of travel and transportation 
across the arid southwestern desert. He ordered the first survey for a 
route for a transcontinental railroad, and he is quoted as saying 
regarding it: * The military necessity for such means of transportation 
and the need for safe and rapid communication with the Pacific slope, 
if we are to secure its continuance as a part of this Union, is apparent.” 


Mark that, gentlemen—Jefferson Davis, the man whom some 
of you charge with putting on women’s clothes and sneaking 


like « coward between the Union lines that he might be spared 
from such punishment as might be put upon him, which was the 
basest of most common falsehoods. 


Ile even contemplated the feasibility of a Panama railroad under 
the control of this Government. It is interesting to consider what his 
act would have been in this enterprise if he, like Theodore Roosevelt, 
had been confronted with the necessity of aiding and abetting the seces- 
sion of Panama from Colombia to accomplish his ends. 

The Army was very much disorganized when Mr, Davis took charge 
of it as Secretary of War. 

Desertions were frequent, the pay was very poor, even for those 
times, and discipline and morale were at a low ebb. He increased the 
strength of the forces by the addition of four new regiments, two of 
and two of Infantry; he introduced a new system of tactics: 
he inaugurated the manufacture of rifled pistols and muskets, and very 
greatly added to the effectiveness of our coast and frontier defenses. 

li was at this time that Mr. Davis first exhibited that remarkable 
gift for the proper selection of men which is now exciting the interest 
of historians and biographers and being commented on here and abroad. 
The selection of new officers for these four new regiments was left in 
ihe hands of the Secretary of War, and the men chosen by him came 
both from the old Army and from civil life. Perhaps nowhere in human 
history can be pointed out a group of such a large number of men, 
drawn from various sources by one man and united into a small compact 
who later, almost without exception, won such renown and 
distinction, one at least reaching the very pinnacle of human fame. 
This group of young officers furnished to the Federal and the Confed- 
Armies in the then imminent conflict between the States the fol- 
lowing officers: For the Confederate service, 5 full generals, 1 lieu- 
tenant general, 6 major generals, 10 brigadier generals, and 2 colonels. 
For the Federals it furnished 9 major generals, 9 brigadier generals, 
1 inspector general, and 12 field and staff officers. 

The (now known as the Fifth Cavalry) 
Wa 


Cavalry 


service, 


erate 


Second Regiment 


follows : 


Cavalry 
officered as 
Albert Sidney Johnston. 

Lieutenant colonel: Robert E, Lee. 

Majors: William J. Hardee, William H. Emory. 

Captains: Earl Van Dorn, Edmund Hi, Smith, James Oakes, LN. 
Palmer, George Stoneman, jr., Theodore O'Hara, W. R. Bradfute, C. G. 
Travis, A. G. Brackett, C. J, Whiting, E. Kirby Smith, 


Colonel ; 
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The First Cavalry Regiment (now known as the Fourth Cavalry) 
was officered as follows: 

Colonel: Zdwin V,. Summer. 

Lieutenant colonel: Joseph E, Johnston, 

Major: Braxton Bragg. 

Captains: Robert S. Garnett, D. B. Sackett, T. J. Wood, George 
B. McClellan, Samuel D. Sturgis, W. D. DeSaussure, W. D. Wilkins, 
William B. Reynolds, George T. Anderson, John T. Coffee. 

Among the lieutenants of this regiment is found the name of J. EB. B. 
Stuart, who later became the famous Cavalry leader of the South. 


If I wanted to take up the time of the Senate, I might make 
further comments. But I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate. Some may think that this talk is made to kill time. 
I assure Senators to the contrary. 

I have been for some time wanting to read into the Recorp 
what I have in my hand, not in a boastful spirit, God forbid, 
but in a humble spirit. I have wanted to read into the Recorp 
this record of Jefferson Davis. I do not know that any Sen- 
ator upon this floor since the Civil War has ever attempted to 
mention the name of Jefferson Davis or that any Senator upon 
this floor has ever attempted to put into the Recorp some of 
the achievements of Jefferson Davis. I claim no credit. I ask 
none. But I read it as it is written. The finger has written it 
and moved on. I wanted the opportunity, and it has come, 
and for that reason I present it: 


The two new Infantry regiments were the Ninth and Tenth. Among 
their officers were the following: George E. Pickett, Charles 8. Winder, 
Edward R. 8S. Canby, Barnard E. Bee. Nonofficial lists add the names 
ot George H. Thomas as major and Fitzhugh Lee as a company officer, 
but these are not included in the roster of officers assigned to these 
regiments at this time, as reported by The Adjutant General's Office 
of the War Department, and they doubtless joined these regiments a 
little later. 

A JUDGE OF 


Of peculiar interest is the fact that Jefferson Davis recognized at this 
early day the abilities of George B. McClellan. Indeed, McClellan must 
have impressed him quite forcibly, for a little later we see the Secretary 
of War selecting him as the military observer for this country in the 
Crimea, 

It has aroused comment that at the beginning of the War between 
the States Mr. Davis selected four men to high command in the south- 
ern armies. These four were Robert E. Lee, Beauregard, Albert Sidney 
and Joseph E. Johnston. The records show how unerring was his judg- 
ment here, They also show an apparent upset in his judgment in one 
instance. President Davis has been greatly criticized for deposing 
Joseph E. Johnston before Atlanta. He had chosen him and now he 
had to unhorse him. It must be borne in mind, however, that Johnston’s 
theory of war, which cost him his command at that time, has ever had 
its supporters and has them to this day, as the recent experiences of 
the French can testify. 

Joseph E. Johnston believed the army was supreme; that with an 
unbeaten army in the field no cause was lost, no matter how many cities 
nor how much territory was surrendered. The army must be saved, 
he thought, and must be kept intact and mobile at all costs. Hence, 
he retreated and maneuvered, gave up rich territory, and abandoned 
cities. These are never popular tactics, however skillful may be the 
performance of them. In the peninsular campaign Johnston retreated 
from Yorktown, left Williamsburg behind, and came to the outskirts of 
Richmond. We can at least suspect that even here, almost at the begin- 
ning, with Johnston continuing in command, Richmond would have been 
abandoned. He was badly wounded at this point, however, and Presi- 
dent Davis put Robert E. Lee in command. Perhaps, as we note the 
Atlanta episode, Lee might have superseded Johnston at Richmond any- 
way, we may imagine, even had the latter not been wounded. 

Later on came the Atlanta campaign. Johnston was making brilliant 
game of his fight with Sherman, but while inflicting great losses, he 
was retreating. At Kenesaw Mountain Sherman assaulted in vain; yet 
even here Johnston retreated, gave up this unconquered spot, and moved 
back to the outskirts of Atlanta. Here his official head fell, and the 
justice or injustice of this fate has always been a matter of contention 
and dispute. As to Mr. Davis’s judgment, Charles Francis Adams said: 
“He made no mistakes and did as well as could be humanly done with 
the material at hand.” James Ridpath, the great historian, who was an 
abolitionist as well, said of Jefferson Davis: “ He was a statesman 
with clean hands and pure heart, who served his people faithfully and 
well from budding manhood to hoary age; all who knew him personally 
were proud that he was their countryman.” Gamaliel Bradford refers 
to him as “that noble but complicated personage.” 

Cross currents buffeted him. By preference and education a soldier, 
he was forced into politics. Loving his country so that he could say 
in the Senate: “ From sire to son has descended the love of the Union. 
In our hearts as in our history are mingled the names of Concord and 
Camden, of Yorktown and Saratoga, of Bowyer and Guilford, and New 
Orleans and Bunker Hill. Grouped together they form a monument 
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to the common glory of our common country,” we yet see him foreedk 

» the stern necessities of the times to strive to separate from that 
Union, 

But the title “Great American” is rightly bis, though we trim from 
the story of his life and achievements all part which could be called 
sectional, all that part when he served as President and a little later 
as vicarious martyr for one-third of the American people. 


Mr. President, none of us know how soon the summons may 
eome, The closing of the last session of the Senate—and I 
want to say this now—I walked out of that door and down the 
front steps. As I got to the bottom I caught up with a Member 
of this body. He put his right arm around me. He said, “ Core, 
[ama happy man. My boys can run my business now, and I 
feel free and easy. I feel that I can devote my time to the 
Senate. I do not have to be worried about what is going on 
at home.” He was laughing. We went on across together. 

I told him not “ geod-by” but possibly “good luck.” He 
passed from this carth. I shall never forget his pleasant smile. 
When he was sitting over there on the other side of the center 
aisle, with all of his heart in a bill he had in charge, a bill that 
was to mean the erection of great monuments in this city which 
in the years to come will stand up on the south side of this 
Avenue, When somebody would bother him, there was never a 
grouch, never a word that was unpleasant, but always, with a 
smile, “I yield.” Finally his bill went through. Little did 
Bert Fernald think that that was his last act as a Senator of 
this great Nation. 

Mr. President, while Abraham Lincoln served in his place and 
served his purpose, while Jefferson Davis served in his, and 
while the whole great South of this Nation worshipped his 
name and resents the slightest aspersion upon it, along with 
the two of them, while not possibly holding so great an office, 
while possibly not serving in so great a station, there can be 
linked with the two this friend of mine—true, far into the 
North, far from the Southland which I represent, but the 
highest type of manhood made in the image of his God was 
Bert Fernald. Should I not be here when the roll is called 
at the next session for his memorial service, I want it said 
that he was my friend and that I was his friend. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a point of order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 
Mr. McKELLAR. There has been no business transacted 


since the last quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
‘rsey yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to make a point of order. 
Mr. EDGE. I yield if I may do so without losing the floor. 
Mr. BLEASE. I do not want the Senator to lose the floor. 
This point has been bothering me for some time, and I would 
like to have the present occupant of the chair decide it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLEASE., I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLEASE., I take the position, and I wanted it decided, 
that no business can properly be transacted in the Senate 
unless a quorum of the Senate is present, and that this calling 
of the roll and marking as present those who are not here but 
who simply stick their heads in the door and say “here” and 
run right out is not the proper thing. I do not impute any 
improper motive to the clerk, who is only doing his duty. Then 
the Chair announces that a quorum of the Senate is present, 
when everybody knows and can see that there are only 10 or 12 
Senators present. I make the point of order and I would like 
to have the present occupant of the chair, who is a very able 
parliamentarian, decide whether or not it is legal for the 
Senate to transact business without a quorum of the Senate 
being present in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). It 
is the opinion of the present occupant of the chair, the point 
of no quorum having been once made and the presence of a 
quorum -having been ascertained duly by roll call, that until 
there has interposed some business it would not be in order 
again to make the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I propose to discuss the Reed 
resolution from the viewpoint of the work the committee 
would be expected to perform should the amendment which 
been suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep], 
but not yet offered, be adopted. I will read the suggested 
amendment: 


The Chair thinks the point 


New 
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And the said committee is directed to tnmvestigate whether in any 
primary or general election for United States Senator held during 
the year 1926 any voters have been denied the right to vete or to 
have their votes counted by reason of their race or color; and the 
committee is directed to report as soon as possible in the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress. 


Mr. President, at the outset permit me to say that I have 
no desire in the slightest degree to be offensive to my good 
friends from the South; far from it. I think I recognize to 
some extent some of their problems—naturally not as inti- 
mately as they themselves do, but I recognize frankly that 
they have unusual problems. When the suggestion is made, 
as it has been made so frequently during the debate, that 
there should not be any sectional discussion, or words to that 
effect, I am absolutely in agreement with that thought and 
that sentiment; but I do not recognize that there are any 
sections, or should be, so to speak, in this great country of 
ours. I do not recognize, because we discuss at times peculiar 
problems pertinent to one part of the country as compared to 
another part, that it should be interpreted in any way as an 
invitation for sectional, so termed, disagreement. We are 
to-day living under one Constitution; we all adhere and sub- 
scribe and swear to uphold and obey one Constitution. The 
day, thank God, for sectional disturbance or misunderstanding 
is forever back of us. We, as Senators, represent all of the 
48 States of the Union, all subscribing to the same Constitu- 
tion, and it is our duty, when we are considering a resolution 
for the investigation of senatorial elections in every one of 
the 48 States, as the resolution contemplates, to consider the 
situation and peculiar conditions, if they exist, in the various 
parts the country. 

In order that my discussion may be as orderly as my lay- 
man mind will permit it to be—and I recognize that in this 
matter I am trespassing somewhat upon legal premises—allow 
me to read the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution, so that we may refresh our minds and our memories 
just as to what they provide: 

CITIZENS AND THEIR 


Section 1, All persons born or naturalized 
and subject to tbe jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make 
er enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States. Nor shail any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal of 
the laws, 


RIGHTS—-FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 


in the United States, 


protection 
APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective number, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed; but whenever 
the right to vote at any election for electors of President and Vice 
President, or for United States Representatives in Congress, executive 
and judicial officers, or the members of the thereof is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 21 years 
of and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of repre 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
21 years of age in such State. 


legislature 


age 


male citizens 


DISABILITY OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE RERELLION 

Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
elector of President and Vice President, or hold any office, 
military, under the United States, under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath as a Member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any State legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State to support the Constitution 
of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; but 
Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each such 


disability. 


civil or 


or 


House, remove 


ARTICLE XV. RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE NOT TO BE IMPAIRED 


SecTion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by State en 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall 
appropriate legislation, 


As I read I emphasized the word “abridged” because I 
desire particularly to refer to it. The definition of the word 
“abridged,” as given in the Standard Dictionary, a 
deprive; to cut off; as to abridge one of his rights.” 

Mr. President, I thoroughly recognize there have been sev- 
eral cases upheld in the courts covering certain phases and 
features of these amendments, and that in most of these 


any 


have power to enforce this article by 


is 
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cases the constitution of the States or the law of the States 
has been generally upheld. 

tut the fact is established, just the same, from the returns 
from many of those splendid States, comparing their popula- 
tion with the population of other States in other sections of 
the country, that the vote on election day is relatively almost 
negligible. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REEp] yester- 
day read into the Recorp a number of election returns from the 
1926 election thoroughly emphasizing and demonstrating that 
fact. 

I was very much interested in the brief address of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] in the earlier part of the 
night. That Senator, with his accustomed candor and decisive- 
ness, in effect practically invited an investigation in his State 
so far as he was concerned. He indicated by his language his 
determination to welcome such an investigation; and I want to 
congratulate and compliment him for his sentiments, as I 
understood them, If there is nothing to conceal that is con- 
trary to the law, I should think the representatives of all those 
States would be the first to ask for such an investigation, in 
order to determine the reason why there is such a discrepancy 
in the returns from the elections and to clear away, if possible, 
the various allegations which have been made here, and which 
have been made in the country from time to time, of the denial 
of the right to vote at election in many of those States. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; if I do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator undertake to state that in 
any of the States which he has mentioned or will mention there 
is a deliberate infringement upon the Federal Constitution in 
operation preventing people from voting? 

Mr. EDGE. I have not made that assertion, and I have no 
intention of making it. I am endeavoring to present a situa- 
tion as it exists so far as returns are concerned, with the 
suggestion that the reason for that discrepancy, if I may 
repeat my last statement, ought to be investigated and be for- 
ever settled, so that this recurring question, which I am sure is 
annoying not only to the representatives of those States but 
to the country, may be adjusted properly and rightfully, if it 
is possible to do so. ° 

Mr. BAYARD. That being so, for the purpose of the Sena- 
tor’s investigation along the lines he suggests, and for the pur- 
pose he suggests, why would not the Senator go further and 
take the returns for the 1924 election throughout the United 
States, wherein I think it was fairly divulged that not over 
50 per cent of the eligible people to vote did vote for the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

The principle involved is quite the same. 
investigation on that basis? 

Mr. EDGE. I would welcome such an investigation in every 
single State of the Union. The facts are, as I shall demon- 
strate later by taking one or two of the States as an illustra- 
tion, though I do not desire to take the time of the Senate to 
go into it too exhaustively, that in the 1924 election, to which 
the Senator refers, the vote in Georgia compared to popula- 
tion, for instance, was as follows: I use Georgia because it 
happens in population to be about the same as the State I have 
the honor to represent in part—New Jersey. In other words, 
the population of Georgia, according to the last census, was 
2,895,832, while the population of New Jersey was 3,155,900. I 
also use the two States because they each are allotted under 
the present apportionment 12 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, so that the comparison becomes somewhat easier 
because of that fact. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator's figures show, before he 
gets through, the percentage of registerable votes and the per- 
centage of votes cast to population? 


Why not make an 


Mr. EDGE. It will show the latter. I have not the slight- 
est knowledge of the registration. I do not know any way 
to get it. I had great difficulty in getting the figures which 
I have. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator concede that not 70 per 


cent of the registerable votes were cast in the 1924 election in 
the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, without having the figures in my mind, I 
should say it was less than 70 per cent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator would be willing to 
concede that it was less than 50 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator may be correct, I have not the 
figures and did not burden my mind with the registration, be- 
cause I am making a comparison of the two States on exactly 
the same basis of population. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think there were only two Western States 
which went over 50 per cent. 
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Mr. EDGE. It is quite possible. The total congressional 
vote in the 12 districts in the State of Georgia was 156,654 
votes, being the total for all candidates. That figures out an 
average per district of 13,054 votes. That, it will be seen, is 
slightly over 5 per cent of the population of the State—not 
of the registered voters, because I had no way to gather that 
information. The comparison, of course, is equitable, because 
it is based on exactly the same premises in each case. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I suggest to the Senator that he will 
find that about 50 per cent of the population would be regis- 
trable on the average, I think. 

Mr. EDGE. That may be true. 

New Jersey likewise has 12 districts. I may say here that 
I think 1924 is a particularly fair year in which to make a 
comparison with a Southern State, because it was a _ presi- 
dential year, and you would very naturally assume that in a 
presidential year eligible voters, or those who were permitted 
to vote, would exercise their privilege and right of franchise 
very much more generally than they would, perhaps, in an 
off year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in Georgia, not being a 
close State at all, the election is a foregone conclusion, and 
therefore a large vote is never gotten out in a State of that 
sort. 

Mr. EDGE. As far as that argument is concerned, it has 
little weight with me, because it is stated that in some of the 
Northern States there is not an organized Democratic Party; 
but the proportion of votes cast is very much larger, as the 
statistics will show. There may be an organization, but not a 
very effective one, in some of the States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is quite different. So far as Georgia 
is concerned, there is not an organized Republican Party down 
there, except for patronage. It is not for voting. They do not 
attempt to get the vote out; there is no Republican vote cast 
under those circumstances, and there is a very small Demo- 
cratic vote. 

Mr. EDGE. If we are to believe one-half what we hear, 
they are not permitted to vote; and that is what I am going 
to try to get to, if I may be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. EDGH. The Senator may. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Less than 50 per cent of the potential vote 
of New Jersey was cast at the last election. Were the other 
50 per cent prevented from voting? Is that the reason why 
they did not vote? 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator admits 50 per cent voting in 
New Jersey, aS compared in the South of about 8 per cent— 
6 to 1—I can not see where the comparison in any way helps 
the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know that it would help me, but 
I just wanted to know whether or not the Senator found that 
the 50 per eent that could vote and were registered in his 
State, and did not vote, were prevented from voting. 

Mr. EDGE. No; we do not prevent anyone from voting in 
New Jersey that is entitled to vote under the law. 

Allow me to proceed with the New Jersey comparison, sv 
that it will not be too far away in the Recorp from the Georgia 
comparison. 

In the 12 districts in New Jersey the total vote for all can- 
didates was 971,415, as compared to the Georgia vote, stated 
before, of 156,654, with populations approximately the same— 
New Jersey a trifle larger, but the same number of districts. 

This total vote in New Jersey made the average per con- 
gressional district 80,951 votes, as compared to the average 
per congressional district in Georgia of 13,054. Ustimating 
this on the basis of percentage of population, this demou- 
strates that in New Jersey the total vote was approximately 
31 per cent of the population. That comes near answering the 
question of the Senator from Nevada. That is the percentage 
of population, of course, not of eligible voters. That 31 per 
cent of population in New Jersey who voted for Congressmen 
is compared to the slightly over 5 per cent that exercised the 
privilege, or were permitted to vote, in Georgia. In other 
words, as I estimated a few moments ago, it is in the neighbor- 
hood of 6 to 1. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator bear with 
me for a question? 

Mr. EDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. BAYARD. About what is the average population of the 
congressional districts in New Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. The average population of the congressional dis- 


tricts in New Jersey must of necessity be practically the same 
as in the case of the congressional districts in Georgia, because 
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in each case the 12 districts must necessarily consume approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 of population. 

Mr. BAYARD. So there would be about 250,000 votes, in 
round figures, then ; would there not? 

Mr. EDGE. I assume that the Senator has computed that 
correctly. 

Mr. BAYARD. Well, roughly speaking. What was the aver- 
age number of votes cast in each congressional district in New 
Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. Eighty thousand nine hundred and fifty-one, as 
compared to 13,054 in Georgia. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Right there, before the Senator gets away 
from that, if he will permit me; in New Jersey you have fierce 
party competition, and you have a larger vote because of that. 
In Georgia, when the nominations are made, everybody knows 
that the ticket will be elected, and there is no opposition to it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should not like to feel that 
civic responsibility in the great South would be indicated in 
that way. I should imagine in a Presidential year, at least— 
and that is the year that I am quoting from—with a Demo- 
cratic nominee to be voted for, as well as a Republican 
nominee, the great State of Georgia, or those of the population 
who were permitted to vote, would naturally take advantage of 
that greatest of all privileges. ; 

I started to discuss another feature of the matter as it 
applies to the resolution, and desire to refer to the debate on 
the floor of the Senate in the Smith-seating case. 

I remember, and I am sure every Senator recalls, argument 
after argument wherein it was held—and I am inclined to be- 
lieve correctly held—that a primary election was a part of the 
general election. I have been deeply impressed, from the lay- 
man’s standpoint, with a number of the arguments made en- 
deavoring to establish that as a fact. Now, if it is true that 
the primaries are a part of the general election in Pennsylvania 
and in [linois, then, of course, the same rule must apply to the 
great State of Texas. In other words, going back to the same 
Constitution that rules us all, or should, we can not have one 
interpretation to apply to Pennsylvania and Illinois and not 
have it apply to Texas. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I agree entirely with that; 
but I want to ask the Senator if I have not heard him decry 
against the eighteenth amendment here, in season and out of 
season, denounce it, and argue to the public that we ought net 
to respect it or esteem it? 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, no. The Senator has never heard the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, by the widest stretch of interpretation, 
suggest anywhere, at any time or at any place, and he chal- 
lenges the Senator from Tennessee to refer to any speech he has 
ever made wherein he has directly or indirectly recommended 
the violation of the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead Act 
either. He has time after time frankly questioned the wisdom 
of both laws, and he has time after time suggested what he 
believes to be entirely legal methods to amend or repeal them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator believe in the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey made a speech 
only yesterday in which he used the most emphatic language 
he was capable of using to that very effect. 

I am very glad to have the Senator ask me questions, but I 
should like to discuss the election investigation resolution. I 
think the Senator will admit that I usually adhere to my sub- 
ject when I am trying to discuss something that is before thr 
Senate, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure the Senator does not want 
to talk about law enforcement. 

Mr. EDGE. I will talk about law enforcement with the 
Senator at any time; and that remark was entirely unjustified, 
and very much out of place. There is all the difference in the 
world, let me say to the Senator, between not agreeing with 
a law and recommending its violation. I again challenge the 
Senator from Tennessee to point to one syllable, to one para- 
graph in any statement the Senator from New Jersey ever made, 
that could be so construed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator's State enforce the pro- 
hibition law or attempt to do so? 

Mr. EDGE. To just about the same extent as the State of 
Tennessee, with illicit stills in most every cornfield all around 
the great cities and the great rural sections of that State, as 
admitted by the Director General of Prohibition under oath on 
the stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not about Tennessee. 

Mr. EDGE. Just as long as there are cornfields in Tennes- 
see, just so long will there be illicit stills in Tennessee. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I think there will be illicit stills all over 
the country as long as we have Senators here denouncing the 
prohibition law. 

Mr. EDGE. Let us drop this foolishness, because one State 
can not in any way put it ever any other. 

Returning to the law that applies to Pennsylvania and Ili- 
nois—and the Senator says he agrees that it should apply to 
Texas and every other State—permit me to read from the 
Texas law just exactly what they do say on this question. I 
am reading now from a brief filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States at the October term, 1925, in the case of Nixon, 
plaintiff, against Herndon and Porras, defendants. I just want 
to read a paragraph and then a quotation from the law: 


Briefly stated, the plaintiff alleged that on July 26, 1924, a general 
primary election was held in the State of Texas and the county of El 
Paso, for the purpose of selecting candidates for all precinct, county, 
district, and State offices, and for Representative of the United States 
Congress and for United States Senator on the Democratic ticket. That 
plaintiff was a bona fide Democrat, with all the qualifications of a voter, 
in possession of his poll tax receipt duly issued, and entitled to vote 
In precinct No. 9 in El Paso County, Tex., and that he duly and timely 
applied to the defendants, who were the judge and associate judge, 
respectively, of elections in said precinct No. 9, and they refused to 
supply him with a ballot, or permit him to vote, solely on the ground 
that he was a negro (R. 3). 

That said refusal was based upon the following act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Texas, enacted in May, 1923, at the first called 
session of the Thirty-eighth Legislature of said State, which is desig- 
nated as article 3093a, a portion of which ts as follows: 

“All qualified voters under the laws and constitution of the State 
of Texas, who are bona fide members of the Democratic Party, shall 
be eligible to participate in any Democratic primary election, provided 
such voters comply with all laws and rules governing party primary 
elections ; however, in no event shall a negro be eligible to participate 
in a Democratic Party primary election held in the State of Texas, 
and should a negro vote in a Democratic primary election, such ballot 
shall be void and election officials are herein directed to throw out 
such ballot and not count the same.” 


There is not any question as to the meaning of that section. 
I compliment the Legislature of Texas fer putting it in such 
plain language, if that is what they meant; and apparently it 
was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the Senator says that 
that case is now before the Supreme Court, and he is reading 
from a brief. Does the Senator think that the Supreme Court 
of the United States will net adjust whatever rights any citi- 
zen of Texas may bave, whatever his color, race, or previous 
condition of servitude might be? Has not the Senator confi- 
dence in the Supreme Court to do justice in the matter? Does 
he want an investigation on the part of the Senate of the situa- 
tion there? 

Mr. EDGE. That is exactly what I want. There are two dif- 
ferent branches of the Government, and you have talked a lot 
about one of them—the legislative branch. ‘There is also the 
judicial branch. I want to find out, and the people of this 
country want to find out, just why it is that less than 2 per 
cent of voters in some of those States vote, as compared to 
25 or 30 or 40 or 50 per cent, whatever it may be, in other 
States. I am not going to discuss what the Supreme Court is 
going to do, I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is not willing to stand by 
that? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Tennessee can not put words 
in my mouth. I know he likes to do it, but he can not do it, 
let me say to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am just asking the Senator a question. 

Mr. EDGE. I answered the question, and then the Senator 
proceeded to answer it for me. I answered the question and 
said that I did not propose to discuss what the Supreme Court 
would do, and the Senator came back and said, “Then the 
Senator has not confidence in the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am asking it as a question. Has the 
Senator confidence that the Supreme Court will do justice in 
that case? 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senator from New Jersey has a 
little more confidence in the Supreme Court and some other 
courts than has the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. EDGE. I am very glad to be interrupted when the 
questions are at all relevant or sensible. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Before the Senator gets away from the 


Texas proposition I want to ask him a question. 
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Mr. EDGE. I am sure the Senator from Alabama will ask 
a proper question, and not attempt to answer it for me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the Senator believe that the Demo- 
cratic Party of Texas, taking the responsibility on itself, has 
the right to prescribe who shall participate in its primaries, 
whether white people or Indians or negroes or who? 

Mr. EDGE. No, Mr. President, not under amendments 14 
and 15 of the Constitution of the United States, which I have 
already read, especially if the primary is a part of the election, 
as Senators on the other side have iterated and reiterated time 
after time in the cases of Pennsylvania and Illinois. Let us 
not get away from that point. I have not heard a word said 
about the Pennsylvania election, but if the primary in Pennsyl- 
vania, Which is now being investigated, is a part of the election, 
and ou that basis the United States Senate iegislates or acts, 
then the primary in Texas, as is admitted even by the Senator 
from Tennessee, is likewise a part of the election, and the 
Constitution of the United States clearly and plainly says that 
we shall not abridge the right of any citizen on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. If the State of 
Texas abridges the right—and they certainly do abridge the 
right, under this law which I have read—then the State of 
Texas is nullifying the Constitution, if there is any possible 
way of nullifying the Constitution. 

Right here let me digress for the minute and refer to the 
subject the Senator from Tennessee introduced a few moments 
ago, and then I will yield to the Senator from Alabama. I 
believe I have answered his question, anyway. 

We have heard a lot about nullification, in the last few 
years. Apparently there are different kinds of nullification. 
Time after time the Senator from Tennessee has been among 
the leaders in referring to that subject. When in good faith 
amendments were suggested by Members of this body to the 
Volstead Act, time after time the inference. if not the direct 
charge, has been made that that was an effort to nullify the 
Constitution. Amendments were proposed to the Volstead Act 
providing that it would be lawful for citizens to have bever- 
ages not intoxicating in fact. I introduced such an amendment 
myself. Yet time after time I have heard the word “ nullifica- 
tion” thrown at us. 

If the Senator wants to discuss the Supreme Court, it would 
not be nullification if the court should uphold such an act, if it 
becume a law, and no Senator can know absolutely what the 
Supreme Court is finally going to say about any of those pro- 
posed acts. So that when there is a charge or inference of 
nullification on account of the proposal of that type of legisla- 
tion, I would like to compare it with the legislation of the State 
of Texas, through which that State deliberately nullifies the ex- 
press words and conditions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. Yet that is defended as entirely justified. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to discuss the prohibition 
question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President. before the Senator gets away 
from that, this was my point: That when a party takes the 
stund that nobody but white people shall vote, it leaves it to 
the other party to draw those voters who are cast out, so they 
are really participating in party machinery and they can vote 
in the general election. So the primary law of the Democrats 
of Texas does not keep negroes from voting in the general 
election. 

Mr. EDGE. 
not convincing. 


The Senator’s explanation is very ingenious, but 
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In a colloquy of running questions to-day the statement was | 


made that my good friend the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CARAWAY] was elected in 1926, the election which will be 
under review if the Reed resolution shall be passed in the form 
in which it is now before us, by a vote of less than 2 per cent of 
the population of the State. I took the trouble to look up the 
certificate of his election as it is shown in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD—— 

Mr. STANFIELD. How many votes were cast? 

Mr. EDGE. Just to be absolutely positive of the statement, 
and on page 3580 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 12 
appears the certificate, signed by Tom J. Terral, the Governor 
of Arkansas, in which it plainly states, with no evasion: 
that whereas— 


Know ve 


And so forth— 


the following Democratic candidate for United States Senator received 
the following votes: T. H. Caraway, 28,166, which was a majority of 
the votes cast for United States Senator. 


In other words, in the State of Arkansas, with, as I recall 
it, a population of a million and three-quarters, approximately, 
the successful Senator received a total of less than 2 per cent of 
the population of that great State. 


+3] 
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Mr. President, I hope I will not be misunderstood in pointing 
that out. There is no question on God's earth of the election 
of the junior Senator from Arkansas; in my judgment, there is 
no question of his being entitled to his seat in the Senate, and 
I know he will serve his State, as he has, ably and well; but 
this is the point, as developed by the junior Senator from 
Georgia |Mr. Grorce] to-day in that splendid speech of his: 
Has not the time arrived when a great State like Arkansas, 
not backward, I am sure, in civie ideals, and in recognition 
of civic responsibilities and civic duties—where less than 2 
per cent of the population go to the trouble of going to the 
polls, even though there is little opposition—is it not almost 
time that that State itself should want the country to know 
the true conditions through a proper official inquiry on the 
part of a Senate committee, either of Privileges and Elections 
or a select committee, I care little which, if they are going to 
be delegated, as the resolution provides, with the authority and 
duty to go to every State in the Union? 

Frankly—and this thought I want to make clear—I am con- 
vinced it is more inimical to the public interest not to have a 
full expression of the viewpoint of the voters in a State or 
community than it is to make extraordinary efforts and have a 
very large proportion of the voters register their choice. I 
think I am correct in the assertion—I say this without being 
positive—that in Switzerland there is a fine invoked and im- 
posed on citizens who fail to vote; and if there is anything in 
trying to have an expression of the desires of a community or 
State, it would seem to me that every possible encouragement 
should be given to having a full and free vote cast representing 
such desire. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wanted to ask, if the Senator has a 
statement there as to Senator Caraway, if he had any opposi- 
tion? My recollection is that Senator Caraway had no oppo- 
sition whatever. 

Mr. EDGE. Probably not. I have not brought that into the 
debate in a critical way at all. I have not brought it into 
the debate except for the sole purpose of illustrating that 
this is a problem which should be met and that it is time for 
it to be clarified and for the country to know, in the interest 
of the State affected itself, just why these conditions are as we 
find them. 

We can not deny the fact that for years these allegations and 
charges of preventive voting have been made. Maybe they are 
untrue. I would be glad to find that they were untrue. I 
would like to see a militant Republican Party, of course, in 
the Southern States; I think it would be to the best interests 
of the people of those States. I represent in part a State 
where the people are fairly evenly divided. As everyone knows, 
my colleague is a member of the Democratic Party, and the 
governor of our State is a Democrat. So were the two gover- 
nors before him. Just because of that closeness, the parties 
are very keen to try to give public problems their best efforts, 
to solve them in a way that will assure the support of the 
public. I think it is a very fine situation and condition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to say so, I think unquestionably it is an ideal situation 
where there are two parties nearly evenly balanced. But 
how can that ideal situation prevail when there is no organized 
Republican Party in a number of States? 

Mr. EDGE. That is just what I want to find out. I have 
said that in answer to several suggestion of that kind from 
my interrogators. I want to find out if the privilege of the 
vote is denied this great body of colored citizens, who, under 
the Constitution, are entitled to vote, the Constitution, in 
unmistakable language stating that their right should not be 
abridged, which means should not be interfered with of cut 
off. I want to find out clearly whether it is abridged or 
whether it is not, and if not, as the representative of a 
Southern State, I would, as I wnderstood the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] to say, welcome an investigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, so far as Tennessee is con- 
cerned, our negroes are not only permitted to vote, but they 
do vote. In the city of Memphis, where I came from when 
I was first elected, my recollection is that there were some 
five or six thousand of them who voted against me in my 
own home. I am perfectly familiar with it, and I know that 
there is an organized Republican Party in my State, a very 
powerful one, and they sometimes win. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee what percentage of*the vote he was 
elected by, not wanting to be personal or anyth'’ng of the kind; 
but I want to propound a question to my colleague on this 
side of the Chamber, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I would have to figure it out. It was 
quite a large percentage of the vote. My recollection is that 
while I had a very active opponent, I was elected by quite a 
large majority the last time. 

Mr. STANFIELD. We have been discussing here the per- 
centage of votes by which Senators were elected. It seems to 
me it might be more or less disconcerting to the public and mis- 
leading to the public. I think as a matter of fact that none of 
us receive a very large percentage of the votes in comparison 
with the population. I was just noticing in the statistics here 
that our distinguished colleague from the State of Nevada was 
recently elected, and his vote was less than 5 per cent of the 
vote of the State of Nevada. I think we want to be absolutely 
fair and not misleading in these percentages. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a small percentage everywhere. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator from Oregon say that the 
majority was less than 5 per cent? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; the vote was less than 5 per cent of 
the population. Reference has been made to Senators from 
Southern States being elected by less than 2 or 3 per cent of the 
population. I think it might be misleading, in giving the per- 
ceutages, uDless we refer to the percentages in some of the Re- 
publican States, where they probably are elected by about 8 or 
10 per cent of the population. 

Mr. EDGE, Now, Mr. President, my time runs on. Every- 
one appreciates that important legislation is being held up while 
this effort is being made properly to amend the pending resolu- 
tion. When the history of these last few days in the Senate, 
however, is written, I feel quite content that should the two or 
three bills that have been particularly discussed, the public 
buildings bill, the alien property bill, and the second deficiency 
bill, ultimately fail, no citizen can justifiably hold those who 
have taken part in this debate accountable for such failure. 
All we have been striving for and fighting for is equity. As 
the Senator from New York |Mr. WapswortH], in that splendid 
speech of his earlier in the evening, pointed out, he would be 
quite satisfied, and many others, I am sure, would likewise, if 
the resolution retaining the same special committee, even if it 
is not the usual order of the Senate, confined their activities to 
the two States where the charges and the allegations had been 
clearly made, and that he would step his speech at once, and 
so Would I stop mine. 

On the other hand, of course, there are other discrepancies 
that I have attempted briefly to point out which would involve 
u thorough investigation of the southern situation. If this 
amendment that it is proposed to offer, which I read at the 
commencement of my remarks, is adopted, it will demonstrate 
au desire and determination to have this committee look into a 
situation and a condition which it has been alleged, at least, 
exists in these States. Why should that not be looked into, 
after the evidence that has been presented as to the lack of 
votes and, in fact, in the State of Texas, as pointed out by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, some counties with no votes at all? 
That would be remedied by the adoption of the amendment 
which will be offered. I am quite sure that then the debate on 
this resolution will immediately cease and we will come to a 
vote at once on the amended resolution. Why should these 
things be ignored? I repeat, we are not attempting to halt the 
investigation, but to improve it. 

sut if those in charge of the amended resolution continue to 
persist and insist that no resolution shall be passed excepting 
this one, which permits a latitude never before permitted, natu- 
rally the business of the country will suffer in the meantime. 
So 1 am not in the slightest degree worried as to where the 
blame will be placed if, in the final analysis, these important 
bills fail of passage. I would, however, regret it very much. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is making such an eloquent and 
fervid speech, would he not like to have a quorum? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make the point of order that there has 
been no business transacted since the last quorum was called. 

Mr. KING. I presume that is true. 

Mr. EDGE. I appreciate the kind thought of the Senator 
from Utah in wishing to get me an audience, but I am getting 
along pretty well. 

Mr. KING. So are the rest of us. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have remarked several times 
that I have been greatly impressed with the arguments in the 
Smith case as to the primaries being 2 part of the election. I 
am inclined to believe they are. In this connection, I think it 
would be most helpful should we haye in the Recorp the opinion 
in a case so frequently quoted, the Newberry case, or a portion 
of the opinion, at least, where, as it has been frequently stated 
and observed, the court divided, four justices holding that a 
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primary was, in effect, a part of a general election, while four 
others held to the contrary. 

Justice McKenna made possible the decision that the primary 
was not a part of the eleet@n by joining the four other justices 
who held likewise, but Justice McKenna in his opinion very 
clearly reserves his de¢ision in case any statute might come 
before the court which should have been enacted after the adop- 
tion of the seventeenth amendment. I think that is a clear 
analysis of the decision in the case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Apparently it is a very clear suggestion 
that his opinion would have been otherwise if the primary act 
had been passed subsequently to the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes. In the case of Texas there is no question 
in the world that the statute which I read earlier was passed 
after the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, as it became 
a law in May, 1923. Again I hesitate to make any statement 
that might lead to the inference that I am giving an opinion as 
to what the Supreme Court might do, because I revere the court 
too highly to do that, and I am simply dealing with the past: 
but it would seem reasonable to assume that he at least would 
have held in the Texas case that the primary was a part of the 
election and thus reversed the decision. If my analysis of that 
legal situation is correct, then there can be no question of the 
fact that in the State of Texas citizens clearly entitled to vote 
are denied that privilege by the statutes of the State and con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

I found the opinion which Justices Pitney, Brandeis, and 
Clarke united in handing down of such great interest that while 
I have marked only sections to read into the Recorp, yet it 
would be of such great importance when we are discussing 
election cases in the next and succeeding sessions of the Sen- 
ate that I am going to read practically all of it. Then it will 
not be necessary for Senators to send to the Library to get the 
report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What case is that? 

Mr. EDGE. The Newberry case. I might say, in anticipa- 
tion of the question frequently asked and which now may be 
in the mind of the Senator from Tennessee that I was‘one of 
those Senators who voted to seat Newberry, and I was reelected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; the Senator was one of those lucky 
enough to get back, one of the very few, and I congratulate the 
Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. 

I now read from the opinion of the four justices who later 
joined with Justice McKenna in deciding that the primary was 
not a part of the election. This is found in volume 256, United 
States Reports, October Term, 1020, at page 232: 


NEWBERRY ET AL. V. UNITED STATES. ERROR TO THE DISTRICT COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 
(No. 559. Decided May 2, 1921.) 
as of’ * oS * * * 


Argued January 7, 10, 1921. 


The statutory provision in question is without constitutional author- 
ity. Article I, section 4, of the Constitution, is the only provision of 
the Constitution which can be invoked in the attempt to find authority 
for the legislation upon which this prosecution is based. United States 
v. Gradwell (243 U. 8S. 476, 481, 482). The power thus conferred upon 
Congress is a limited one, confined to regulations of “ the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections.” 

The qualifications of electors, and of those who might be elected, are 
defined in other provisions. It is apparent that while Congress should 
have the pewer to regulate the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections, it was not intended otherwise to detract from the freedom of 
the people of the States with respect to their political activities. The 
conditions with respect to suffrage in the several States, at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, are stated in Minor v. Happersett 
(21 Wall. 162, 172). Each State had determined for itself who should 
have the right to vote and, in creating the new Government, it wa 
provided, with respect to the choice of Members of the House, that 
“the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
electors of the most nunrerous branch of the State legislature’ (Art. I, 
sec, 2); and with respect to the Senators that they should be “ 
by the legislature" of each State (Art. I, sec. 5). And when the 
seventeenth amendment was adopted, a provision was made with 
respect to the qualifications of electors similar to that which obtains 
in the case of electors of the Members of the House. 

With these provisions as to qualifications of electors, the measure of 
control given to Congress was the control of ‘the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections’ with the exception as to “the places of 
choosing Senators.” As to the Senate, the extent of the power was to 
regulate the “time’ and “manner.” The Federalist, No. LX. See 
also, Farrand, Records of Federal Convention, volume 3, pages 194, 


tor 


chosen 


195, 267, 311, 319, 344, 345, and 359. 
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The sole question, then, is whether the statute is a regulation of the 
“manner of holding elections.” 


The “election ”’ is the choice of the Senator or Representative, and 
the “holding” of the election is the ng of the vote to determine 
the choice. The regulation of the “manner” of holding elections is 


nranifestly the regulation of the way in which the vote to determine 
the choice shall be taken and registered. 

As Congress has the power to regulate the taking of the vote, Con- 
eress has the power to protect the qualified voters in exercising their 
right to vote at the time when the vote is taken. Congress also has 


the power to supervise the taking of the vote in order to make sure 
that the vote is duly taken, and Congress may also prescribe how 
the vote shall be counted and the result registered. In this power 
to regulate there would be involved the power to protect the voter in 


the casting of his vote, to protect the evidence of the vote, to insure 


freedom from any improper tampering with the vote or with the 
counting of the vote or with the registration of its result. 
Congress is thus authorized to surround the election; that is, the 


taking of the vote, with appropriate safeguards and with such ade- 
quate supervision as will insure to the voter the free exercise of his 
right and establish the choice as shown by the vote properly taken and 


counted, ° ° * 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield (0 me to propound a unanimous-consent request with the 
understanding that it does not take the Senator from the 
fluor ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. EDGR, I do, with that understanding. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I propose the following order 
by unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent for its entry. 
As it involves the fixing ef a time for a final vote, I presume 
that a quorum should be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sent agreement will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The proposed unanimous-con- 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the public buildings bills (H. R. 17355) and (S. 4663), and that 
during consideration of each of said bills no Senator shall speak more 
than once, nor longer than 10 minutes, upon either bill or any amend- 
ment thereto, and that not later than one hour after each bill has been 
taken up the Senate shall proceed without further debate to vote upon 
any amendments that may be pending and upon the bill to its final 
disposition. That immediately thereafter the Senate shall proceed 
without debate to the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill 
(HU. R. 17291), and that during the consideration of said bill no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the 
bill or any amendment thereto; that at the expiration of two hours, 
unless debate has been sooner concluded, the Senate shall proceed with: 
out further debate to vote upon all amendments that may be pending 
and upon the bill. 

Immediately following the disposition of said bill (H. R. 17291), the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the alien property bill 
(calendar No. 1415), and that no Senator shall speak more than once 
nor longer than 20 minutes upon the bill or any amendment thereto; 


that if the debate on said bill has not been sooner concluded, at the 
expiration of three hours the Senate shall proceed without further 
debate to vote upon any amendment that may be pending and upon 


the bill to its final disposition, and that Senate Resolution 364 shall 
then become the unfinished business, 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber 
before the reading was completed. I think the best thing is to 
suggest the absence of a quorum and give Senators a chance to 
hear the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Presiding Officer recognize me at the 


conclusion of the quorum call, as having yielded for that 
purpose? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 


the Senator from New Jersey has not lost the floor, and he 
will be recognized. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Savard Frazier Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bratton George Keyes Sheppard 
Broussard Gerry King Shipstead 
Capper Goff McKellar Stantield 
Copeland Gooding Mayfield Steck 
Curtis Hale Norris Stephens 
Deneen Harris Nye Stewart 
Edge Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Edwards Hawes Phipps Trammell 
Ferris Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have 
answered to the roll call—not a quorum. The Secretary will 
eall the names of the absentees. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Caraway and Mr. Tyson answered to their names 
when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six 
answered to the roll call—not a quorum. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. Sackett and Mr. OverMAN entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the unanimous- 
consent request be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the unfinished business be tem 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the public buildings bills (H. R. 17355 and 8. 4663), and that during 
consideration of each of said bills no Senator shall speak more than 
once, nor longer than 10 minutes, upon either bill or any amendment 
thereto, and that not later than one hour after each bill has been 
taken up the Senate shall proceed without further debate to vote upon 
any amendments that may be pending and upon the bill to its final 
disposition. That immediately thereafter the Senate shall proceed, 
without debate, to the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 17291), and that during the consideration of said bill no Sena 
tor shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the 
bill or any amendment thereto; that at the expiration of two hours, 
unless debate has been sooner concluded, the Senate shall proceed 
without further debate to vote upon all amendments that may be pend- 
ing and upon the bill. 

Imntediately following the disposition of said bill (H. R. 17291) the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the alien property bill 
(Calendar No. 1415), and that no Senator shall speak more than once 
nor longer than 20 minutes upon the bill or any amendment thereto; 
that if the debate on said bill has not been sooner concluded, at the 
expiration of three hours the Senate shall proceed without further 
debate to vote upon any amendment that may be pending and upon the 
bill to its final disposition, and that Senate Resolution 364 shall then 
become the unfinished business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there are two objections to 
that unanimous-consent proposition, as I look at it. 

First. It means the more certain defeat, if such a thing can 
be possible, of the resolution that is now pending. It eases up, 
by the hours that are devoted to the other bills, debate that 
otherwise would have to go on upon this bill. 

Second. It is the worst kind of cloture or gag upon the other 
bills mentioned. It requires their consideration for a limited 
time that everybody knows will not result in good legislation, 
and will absolutely force Senators to vote upon amendments 
that they know nothing of now, that will never be debated, 
and as to which they will have no opportunity to know what 
they are except when they are read at the desk, when they are 
compelled to vote on them without any consideration or ex- 
planation whatever. 

To my mind, that is absolutely the worst method of legisla- 
tion that can possibly be proposed or devised. We have seen 
it happen time and again, though never that I know of with 
such short debate on such important bills as were included in 
that list. We do know, ho-vever, what always happens when 
we fix a time for a final vote upon all amendments that may 
be offered without any debate. We do know what always hap- 
pens when we fix a time for final vote upon all amendments 
that may be offered, without any debate. 

Mr. President, I regret, as much as anybody can, the condi- 
tion the Senate finds itself in, but I am not willing to do what I 
believe would be jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. 
If those who want to filibuster insist on filibustering and can 
carry it through, under the rules, it is their privilege, it is their 
right, and they must take the responsibility for it. 

I take the responsibility now of objecting to a unanimous- 
consent agreement which would mean the passage through this 
body of perhaps the most important legislation that has been 


Senators have 
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before us during this session, by unanimous consent, without 
any opportunity to debate or consider the bill itself or the 
amendments—and many amendments will be offered. I refer 
to the alien property bill. We ought to pass that bill, I think. 
By not legislating upon the subject a blot will be left upon us. 
At the same time I am not willing to say that we shall take 
legislation of that kind, upon which Senators and the people 
outside of the Senate have honestly conflicting views, and pass 
it through the Senate in a way that would make a town meeting 
look respectable in comparison. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with the fact that we are 
about approaching the end of this Congress, as fixed by the Con- 
stitution. We are in this position every two years. At every 
short session this is the natural result, with legislation ac- 
cumulating just prior to the 4th of March. Three times the 
Senate has passed an amendment to the Constitution that would 
relieve this situation. Three times it has been promptly re- 
ported to the House of Representatives by the committee of 
the House which has had it in charge, and twice before now, 
and on the 4th of March it will be the third time, that amend- 
ment must die upon the calendar of the House because men 
whose Names can be numbered on the fingers of one hand do not 
want it, and that great body has not been before and will not 
be at this time allowed to express their judgment on it, al- 
though it is known that they are almost unanimously in favor 
of it. 

This condition is called to the attention of the country. The 
remedy has been proposed and passed through the Senate 
three times. This situation will be confronting us two years 
from now, because everybody knows that as the business of 
the country increases legislation increases, and as the popula- 
tion increases the work of Congress increases, and the dead- 
lock will be worse every two years, as the end of every Congress 
recurs. 

The resolution to which I have referred is the remedy for 
this situation. There would be no filibuster here if we had 
no short session. There would have been no filibuster on the 
Swing-Johnson bill if it had not been known that in the near 
future would come the 4th of March, when the Congress would 
die. Then there is a rush into a filibuster. Then it is that 
Senators who have other bills behind the bill upon which the 
filibuster takes place become anxious. They know that every 
moment of time is precious, and that the filibustering or the 
delay on one bill will mean the killing of other important 
bills. 

Mr. President, it will always be that way until we remedy 
the situation. If it were not known that in just a few hours 
will come the time when we must adjourn by constitutional 
limitation, these filibusters would not have been attempted, and 
we would have transacted, perhaps, all of the business that 
is now cluttering up the Journal and the calendar of the Senate. 
So that in the same length of time that has been wasted in 
filibustering, the filibuster now having gone on more or less 
for the last two or three weeks on one thing or another, we 
ure put in the condition where, if we do anything, we must 
do it unwisely; where, if we pass these bills which are now 
proposed in this unanimous consent, we must pass them with 
one of the worst gags applied to them that ever was applied to 
any legislation. No matter whether we agree with this bill 
or that, we must agree with this proposition, that it is a 
physical impossibility for us to give decent, fair, honest con- 
sideration to the alien property custodian bill within the time 
mentioned in the unanimous-consent agreement. 

I am in favor of the resolution that is pressing here, but I 
would rather have the right kind of legislation in regard to the 
alien property matter than to have this resolution, because I 
think it is more important. But I am not willing to have my 
lips sealed and my mouth gagged by a proposition of that kind, 
that will put me up against voting for or against an amendment 
which, however conscientious or honest I may be in trying to 
do the right thing, it will be impossible for me to vote on intel- 
ligently. 

I am not finding fault with anyone. It is a condition which 
comes about naturally. I wish Senators would permit us to 
vote upon this resolution. It is a resolution which does not 
require the discussion that some of these other bilis require, 
because it is as short as one’s finger. We all know what it is; 
we can consider it in a few minutes; and to fix a time to vote 
on it, with a reduction of time for debate to even five minutes, 
or three minutes, would not be half as unreasonable as fixing 
a limit of time for debate on an important bill, such as those 
which are included under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Then, again, it means surrender to those who are carrying 
on this filibuster; it is nothing else. We say to them, “ We will 
give you seven or five or six hours”—I think, altogether, it 
amounts to five hours of recess—‘“ and then we will lay this 
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before the Senate, and we will go on with the same perform- 
ance.” I am unwilling to do that. 

Mr. President, every time we reach this period in the short 
session, on account of the natural condition that would neces- 
sarily clog our calendar, and get us into a position where we 
are hardly in shape to legislate—Senators, overworked and 
weary with the loss of sleep, nervous and irritable, are then 
asked, when in that condition, when they are in a condition that 
they are not fit to legislate, to pass up without opportunity to 
examine amendments which will be offered, or even the bill 
itself, important legislation, which ought to be honestly and 
fairly considered by men who are awake, and men who have 
the control of all their senses and all their faculties. 

I think, after all, it will be one good lesson, if all of these 
things fail. There will be one lesson to the country; it will call 
the attention of the country to this proposed constitutional 
amendment, which would do away with the short session of 
Congress. It will call to the attention of the country the impos. 
sibility of Congress properly legislating because of the handicap 
of a constitutional kind which that amendment would remedy. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have stated, I object to the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, with the indul- 
gence of the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the Senator 
that the unanimous-consent request which I submitted is identi- 
cally the same as that which was submitted by the Senator 
from Missouri during the night. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may ask the Senator, why did he not agree 
to it earlier, when it was submitted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because all the reasons the 
Senator now urges against it, coupled with the fact that it was 
the middle of the night, and the attendance of the Senate was 
very sparse, operated against it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to add to the 
Senator’s comment this, that in addition to what exists now, 
several hours have passed, the attendance of the Senate is 
more sparse than it was then, and individual Senators are 
more weary and more incapable, on account of physical exhaus- 
tion, properly to legislate; and if there was a reason which 
existed then, it exists doubly now, in my judgment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is true of some of us, 
but many of the Senators have taken advantage of the night 
hours to have some rest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was going to ask if the Sena- 
tor would be willing to agree to a modification of this unani- 
mous consent, so that it would relate only to the deficiency 
appropriation bill, and, having treated that exactly as the re- 
quest indicates, we would immediately resume consideration of 
Resolution 364? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think possibly an agreement of that kind 
might be reached later. However, there are two or three Sena- 
tors who waited here until 2 or 3 o’clock this morning on ac- 
count of the deficiency bill. I want to see the deficiency bill 
passed, I will say to the Senator, but there were some things 
in the deficiency bill which were objectionable to two or three 
Senators, and which they wanted to discuss. I did net look 
into them, but I understand that is the case. Before any agree- 
ment is made about the limitation of debate on the deficiency 
bill, I think those Senators ought to be here, and they probably 
will be here a little later. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I ask the Senator to let me 
know when they come, so I can renew the request? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
now that there will be one Senator who will object to such 
an arrangement, and I think there will be many others over on 
this side. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
have to move an adjournment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield for a question, but I do not yield the 
floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yon can have your bills up, if 
the Senator will pardon me, when you allow the Senate to 
vote on this measure, which has a two-thirds majority ready 
to vote for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to have the Senator yield to me to make a statement. 

Mr. EDGE. At various times during the night the courtesy 
of yielding to permit a Senator to make a statement has been 
taken advantage of by some Senator to make a point of order. 





Then, Mr. President, I shall 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will protect the | 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I will be very glad to yield to the Senator 
for the purpose he states. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would 
like to make some observation on the present situation in the | 
Senate. 

I want to congratulate the one-fourth membership of this 
body, who have kept us here now a day and a night, upon | 
the zeal and determination which they have shown in prevent- | 
ing three-fourths of this body, of all shades of political opinion, | 
from getting action on a resolution authorizing the continua- 
tion of an investigation into alleged corruption in certain 
senatorial elections. This group of Senators well knew what 
they were doing when they started this filibuster. They knew | 
that their course, if persisted in, would destroy their own 
party's program to build public buildings, to appropriate the 
absolutely necessary funds to conduct the business of the Gov- 
ernment, and to settle the alien-property claims. Further, | 
they must have anticipated their course would possibly force 
their leader, the President, to call an extra session of the Con- | 
gress. One thing they failed to reckon upon was that the 
forces opposed to election frauds were not cowards or easily 
frightened. 

I admire their nerve and courage in venturing to destroy 
their own party record for this session and to send this Con- 
gress out of existence to-morrow at 12 o’clock without enacting 
the legislation they promised and without supplying the money 
to carry on the essential business of the Government. All this 
the work of leaders and the most prominent representatives | 
of the majority party. What colossal assumption of power! 
What a rash presumption—that two-thirds of the membership 
of this body would surrender to one-third their convictions 
because of legislative measures held in the background by 
their opponents, to be used as a club in the last hours of the , 
session ! 

There are some men in this body, one of them the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, another the Senator from 
Mississippi, and I include myself, who do not propose to put 
considerations of the dollar, of appropriation bills and public. 
building undertakings, above the duty of exposing corruption in 
the elections of public officials. 

I want to say to these filibustering Senators and to the 
country that the responsibility of blocking this necessary legis- 
Jation is on the 24 men who voted against the taking up of 
this investigation resolution. Three-fourths of this body are 
asking what? An investigation, an inquiry, into the corrupt 
use of money, into methods destructive of free government that 
have been used, it is alleged, in the election of Members of this 
body ; and we are asked to surrender our principles, to aban- 
don the inquiry, on threat, if we do not do so, of defeating 
otherwise and necessary legislation. On this compulsion we | 
must sacrifice our rights and the principles of majority rule 
and yield to the arrogance of these few men who are using | 


other important bills as a club over us to gain their ends, the States where Senators are elected to this body by a vote of less 


' than 2 per cent of the population, and where the vote, in prac- 


abandonment of election-fraud investigations. 

You have displayed your game; you have failed; the session 
ends to-morrow at 12 o'clock, and these 24 men, all sitting on 
the other side of this Chamber—except one—must answer to 
their countrymen for having denied three-fourths of this Cham- 
ber, representing every shade of political thought here, the 
right to proceed in an orderly manner to finish an investigation 
already begun but not yet completed. 

Dollars first? No! Principle first. Let us go on, and let 
us not yield or be frightened by the threat that these bills shall 
fail. Who is causing them to fail? The filibustering fourth 
of this body, the protectors and defenders of election scandals. 
Let the roll be called; let their names be printed in the Recorp 
in bold type; let every newspaper carry the news that 24 men 
in this body have thwarted all proceedings, denied the other 
three-fourths of its membership the right to function, have 
stopped the appropriation of the necessary money to carry on | 
the business of this Government, have destroyed the hopes of 
those who for eight long years have been asking to have their 
war claims settled; and permit the alien property funds, which 
have been breeding corruption for years and are still a temp- 
tation to exploiters, from being distributed to their lawful | 
owners. Yours is the responsibility, which you can not shift | 
upon those of this body who are asking only for the right of | 
a majority to do what they have been doing and propose to do 
to uncover frauds and corruptions in elections of United States 
Senators, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CopELanp] reminds me, 
too, that another measure that is being held up here is the 
appropriation for the loans on the soldiers’ certificates, and 
also the provision for hospitalization of disabled veterans. 
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Why spend time enumerating these items? The whole business 


of this Government, the right of a majority to take a vote 


upon a simple resolution, is thwarted here by a handful of 
Senators. Let us see if one-third of this body can ride rough- 
shod over two-thirds—that being about the proportion in this 
body of the opponents to the supporters of this resolution? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, and all for the purpose of 
protecting somebody who tried to buy a seat in the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have talked 
a little more earnestly than I had intended. I suppose our 
tempers are a little strained due to the fact that we have been 
here all night. I want to say to the minority opposing this 
No club of pending 
appropriation bills or other legislation is going to prevent some 
of us from standing here and insisting, first and last, that three- 
quarters of this body shall have the right to a vote on a measure 
where debate has long ago ended, and where there is nothing 
left but a filibuster. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor by stating that if no other 
Senator will stand bere to protest, I shall persist in doing so 
until this measure, which has the backing of practically two- 


| thirds of the Senate, is put before the Senate and a record 
vote taken. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, while early in my address I dis- 
cussed rather fully the question of responsibility for the pres- 
ent situation, however, in view of the impassioned address of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I want to say, for one, that, as 
far as I am concerned, I am entirely ready to assume any re- 


| Sponsibility for whatever may happen so far as failure of pend- 
| ing legislation is concerned. When it is alleged, as it has been 


by the Senator from Massachusetts, that we are obstructing an 
investigation, the Senator from Massachusetts is not stating 
the situation as it exists. Ever since the discussion and debate 
commenced, from practically every speaker who has addressed 
the Senate, there has been ready acquiescence for continuing 
the investigation, yea, demands that the investigation be con- 
tinued ; but that it be continued in a manner that would either 
confine the investigation to the two States where charges have 
been made or that the investigation be really a general in- 


| vestigation, taking in every State in the Union—in the South, 
| the North, the East, and the West—where conditions warrant 


at all a real investigation. No one can truthfully contend that 
those who have opposed the pending resolution have opposed 
a fair and proper investigation. In fact, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Reep] in his opening remarks introduced an 
amendment to the pending resolution referring the entire matter 
to the duly qualified Privilege and Election Committee ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose of making such investigations. 
Later it is anticipated another amendment will be proposed on 
which the Senate will have an opportunity to vote, which 


| directs the special committee, in view of the fact that the Sen- 
/ ate has tabled the other amendment, to investigate what has 


been alleged for years and years to be a condition in Southern 


tically all of those States, as indicated by some statements 
which I have put in the Recorp, and as the Senator from Penn- 


| Sylvania has likewise, is in the proportion of about 6 to 1 com- 
' pared with other States in the Union. 


I have discussed already 
the relationship, as I view it, of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


| amendments with the primary laws in some of the States in the 


South, and if the primary is a part of the election, as con- 
tended in the case of Pennsylvania and Illinois, then, in the 
State of Texas, which I have already drawn attention to, they 
are nullifying the Constitution of the United States, and doing 
it knowingly and willfully. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to proceed with reading into the 
Recorp, dealing with this point, the full opinion in the New- 
berry case: 

The history of the action of Congress under the authority conferred 
by Article I, section 4, reviewed by Mr. Justice Clarke in United States 
v. Gradwell, supra, 482—484, is most instructive. A distinction is at 
once apparent between the regulation of the manner of holding elections, 


| in order to protect the rights of the voter and to secure a fair count, 


and the attempt to interfere with or control the activities of the people 
of the States in the conduct of political campaigns. In other words, 
if we assume the validity of regulations which protect each qualified 
voter in the exercise of his right to vote and which provide for the 
supervision of the casting of the vote and the proper ascertainment of 
the result, then the question is whether Congress can go further and at- 
tempt to control the educational campaign. Upon what ground can it 
be said that Congress can provide how many meetings shall be held, 
where meetings shall be held, how many speakers shall be allowed to 
speak for a candidate, how many circulars may be distributed, how 
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many committees may act in behalf of a candidate, how they shall be 
organized, and what shall be the limit of their honest activity? 

In the exercise of the power conferred, prior to the legislation now 
under consideration, Congress always dealt with the election and the 
conduct of the election, and never with the nominating process. 

If it be said that it was not the intention of Congress by this legis- 
lation to regulate the “ election,” but to impose a restriction upon the 
candidate as an individual, the. act nevertheless would be invalid. 

The so-called nominating primary was unknown at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution; it is a development of comparatively re- 
cent years. The nominating primary, like the nominating convention 
and its predecessor, the caucus, is not the “election.” The nominating 
process is distinct from the election, and it was so regarded at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. 

What the term “ elections ”’ meant at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, it means now. See Hawke v. Smith (253 U. 8S. 221, 227, 228), 
involving the meaning of the word “ legislatures,” as used in Article V 
with respect to the ratification of amendments. The ruling in that case 
is not at all at variance with the familiar decisions that when a con- 
stitutional provision embodies a certain concept, whatever is properly 
within the concept is embraced within the words of the Constitution, 
although it lay far beyond the vision of the framers of the Constitution. 
(In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564, 591; Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. 8S. 251.) 

No one would have the hardihood to suggest that within the meaning 
of the framers of the Constitution the word “elections” had reference 
to anything else than the taking of the vote for Senators or Representa- 
tives. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, the nomination proc- 
ess was a very simple one. No one could have confused it with an 
“election.” Nominations were early made at the caucus, which was 
either an informal gathering of the voters of a particular district or a 
“ legislative” or “ congressional” caucus. It was not regulated by law 
and no one regarded it as an “ election.” Later, the caucus gave way to 
the nominating convention to which delegates were chosen. But no one 
supposed that the nominating convention was an “election.” It is only 
recently that nominating conventions have been subject to legal regula- 
tion in the States. The introduction of the so-called primary system was 
simply another phase of the nominating process. The primary was no 
more an “election,” within the meaning of the Constitution, than the 
nominating convention or the caucus was an “election.” It is a mere 
accidental circumstance that because of the method adopted in the 
primary there has come into use the expression “ primary election.” The 
present use of this term has nothing to do with the meaning of “ elec- 
tions,” as used in Article I, section 4. 

In providing that Congress might substitute its regulation for that of 
the States with reference to the “ election’ the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had reference to a very distinct subject of regulation, to wit, the 
“election” itself. There had been no attempt to regulate by law the 
nominating process. There was nothing at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, or for approximately a hundred years after, which 
savored of an attempt to regulate the political activities of citizens so 
far as these related to nominations. 

It follows, then, that the Constitution used a term with a well-defined 
meaning. There is nothing in the knowledge, spirit, or conditions of the 
times which suggests any purpose to widen that term so to embrace that 
which, according to its natural significance, it did not embrace. It is in- 
conceivable that, had there been any intention to delegate power to regu- 
late the process of nominations, the framers of the Constitution would 
have been content to provide for the regulation of the “ times, places, and 
manner of holding elections.” 

We think there is far more to be said for the proposition that the 
word “ legislatures” in Article V referred to those who legislated 
whether a representative body or the people themselves than to say that 
the word “ elections” in Article I, section 4, embraces the nominating 
process, 

Even under State constitutions the term “ elections ” does not embrace 
so-called primary elections when the term refers to the election of 
publie officers. 

* * ew * * * * 

We find in Article I, section 6, subdivision 2, the provision that 
“No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
Was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States,” etc. It is obvious that the word “elected” does not 
mean “nominated.” And the Senator or Representative is elected at 
the “election” and not before. 

The “elections” of Representatives to which Article I, section 4, 
refers, and the manner of holding which may be regulated by Con- 
gress, are the “elections” at which the “ electors,” to whom reference 
is made in Article I, section 2, vote. It is because they vote at the 
“elections” for Members of the House that they are called “ electors.” 
But the term “electors,” like the term “ elections,” has no reference 
to a nominating primary. If Congress has the power to regulate a 
nominating primary, it has also the power to regulate a nominating 
convention and the vote of delegates at a nominating convention. 

We venture to say that there is not a word in the Constitution, or in 

any contemporary document, which can be tortured into a support of 
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the view that “elections” in Article I, section 4, comprehends any 
nominating system. : 

The meaning of the word “elections” is not extended by the expres- 
sion “manner of holding” elections, for the manner of holding the 
election is necessarily limited to the election which is held. 

If Congress under Article I, section 4, has the power which it has 
sought to exercise in the statute in question, it has the power to 
abolish all primary elections for Senators and Representatives in 
every State of the Union. It has the power to establish conventions, 
to overthrow conventions, to provide any sort of a primary that it 
may desire to provide. Such interferences with the rights and privileges 
of the citizens of the several States have no warrant in the Constitution. 

The Solicitor General and Mr. Frank C. Dailey, Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General, for the United States: 

A Senator being an officer of the United States holding an office 
created by the Constitution and constituting a part of the Federal 
Government, all matters relating to his election belong to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which has the same power over them that 
the States have over matters relating to the election of State officers, 
unless restricted by the Constitution itself. 

It is assumed in the argument in behalf of the plaintiffs in error 
that the only power which Congress has over the election of Senators 
and Representatives is derived from Article I, section 4, of the Con- 
stitution, relating to the times, places, and manner of holding such 
elections. This is by no means true. That section, on the contrary, 
contains only a grant of power to the States to be exercised subject 
to the control of Congress, in the exercise of a power which would be 
its, even if this section were not in the Constitution. 

The Government of the United States is not a confederation of 
States. It is a Government ordained by the people of the United States 
and, within the sphere of its powers, wholly independent of the State 
governments. A Senator or a Representative in Congress holds an office 
which was created by the Constitution. He is chosen not by the States 
but by that portion of the people of the United States who reside in 
the State in which he is elected. 

He is an officer not of any State but of the Federal Government. 
Lamar v. United States (241 U, S. 103, 112). Unless, therefore, the 
Constitution itself indicates a contrary intention, his election is a 
matter which concerns only the Federal Governnrent and in no way a 
State government. It would certainly be an anomaly if one govern- 
ment had the unrestricted power to control matters affecting the choice 
of the officers of another and entirely independent government. Con- 
trol of matters relating to the selection of those who are to function 
as a part of a particular government would seem necessarily to inhere 
in that government itself. Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U. 8S. 651, 657). 

It is true that the Constitution fixes the qualification of voters by 
reference to State laws. This does not mean, however, that the voter 
derives his right to vote from the State rather than from the Consti- 
tution of the United States. (Ex parte Yarbrough, supra, 663.) 

Whatever power the States have over matters relating to the elec- 
tion of Federal officers is not one of their reserved powers, but a power 
expressly conferred by the Constitution. 

The only power conferred on the States by the Constitution over 
matters relating to the election of Senators and Representatives is 
expressly nrade subordinate to the power of Congress over the same 
matter. (Constitution, Art. I, sec. 4; 17th amendment.) In effect, what 
was done by section 4 was to provide that the first Congress should be 
elected through the use of the election machinery of the various States, 
and that this method of electing Congressmen should continue, except 
as Congress might, from time to time, see fit to alter it or to supplant 
it with election machinery of its own. If, therefore, the power to 
make regulations relating to primary elections is included in the power 
to prescribe the manner of holding elections, the exercise of this power 
is subject to the control of Congress. Whatever power the States nray 
exert over congressional or senatorial primaries, in the of 
action by Congress, may be exerted under the express of 
section 4 by Congress whenever deemed necessary. 

If Congress has no power to make regulations of the kind now 
involved, neither have States, and there is no power anywhere which 
can control and prevent excessive expenditures by candidates for sena- 
torial or congressional nominations. And yet, practically, and to all 
intents and purposes in many States, the most important and decisive 
act in the choosing of officers is the nomination. 


absence 
provision 


The States undoubtedly have the power to regulate primary elec- 
tions for the selection of candidates for State offices, because such 
regulations are necessary to protect the integrity of elections them- 


selves. For the same reason Congress has the power to 
primary elections for choosing candidates for Federal offices. 

Ample authority to sustain this legislation is found in Article I, 
section 4, of the Constitution, even if the necessary power nrust be 
derived from that section; and, even if the word “elections” as there 
used is not construed as including primary elections, the law is still 
constitutional. This section must be read in connection with the last 
clause of Article I, section 8, which confers upon Congress the power 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers expressly granted, (Ex parte Siebold, 100 U. 3. 


regulate 
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°$371, 396; Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U. 8. 651, 658; United States v. 
Gradwell, 243 U. 8. 476, 482.) 

Manifestly, this provision of the Constitution grew out of the con- 
viction that it would be suicidal for the new Government to commit to 
any other government a controlling power over the choosing of its 
officers without reserving to itself a supervisory power. For a State to 
arrange its election laws by providing for two elections, the first for 
the purpose of reducing the number of candidates and the second for 
the purpose of choosing between the surviving candidates, is, in many 
States, for all practicable purposes, equivalent to choosing the officials 
in the first or primary elections. 


That, Mr. President, concludes the full opinion of the four 
justices heretofore referred to. The opinion of the other four, 
handed down by Mr. Justice McReynolds, I shall defer reading 
until a later time, together with a number of references which 
1 desire to include in the Recorp, including the Siebold deci- 
sion, which, I think, covers the question of congressional power 
over preliminary primaries or whatever they may be termed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of the deficiency 
appropriation bill, H. R. 17291, and on that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Bayard 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Capper 
Carawiy 
Curtis 
Dill 

Edge 
Ernst 
Ferris 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
The 


George 

Goff 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 

Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Mayfield 
Metcalf 
Neely 
Norris 
ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
} Reed, Mo. 
Frazier McMaster Reed, Pa, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the ebsentees. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. CopeLaANp, Mr. McKeiar, Mr. Stewart, Mr. SwANSON, 
and Mr. Wats of Montana answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Kine, Mr. Pittman, and Mr. PINE entered the Chamber 
and aswered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on my motion, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEWART (when his name was called). Mr. President, 
I was trying to get some bacon and eggs, and I do not know 
what the question before the Senate is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to proceed to the consideration 
of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. STEWART. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrringe]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr, FLetcHER] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr, AsHuRST]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr, McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia |Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr, DeNgEN] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. 


Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Steck 
Stephens 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 


I desire to announce the fol- 


GILLETT] with the 


BINGHAM] with the 
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I also desire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Foterte] is absent, due to a bad cold. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—24 
Moses 
Norbeck 
eat 
ri 8 
es 
Reed, Pa. 
NAYS—33 


George Norris 
Harris Nye 
Harrison Overman 
Hawes Pittman 
Heflin Ransdell 
King Reed, Mo. 
McKellar Sheppard 
Mayfield Shipstead 
Neely Steck 
NOT VOTING—38 
Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 
Lenroot 
McLean 
McNary 
Means 
Pepper 
Robinson, Ark, 
Deneen Robinson, Ind, 
du Pont Shortridge 

So the motion of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the two sides of 
the Chamber appear to me to be acting almost like two small 
boys whose minds have ceased to function, but who fight on, un- 
thinking, going at each other, doing nobody any good. I say 
that as much in reference to one side as to the other, and I 
refer to myself as well as to my adversaries. Sooner or later, 
however, in the course of the next 26 hours, it is going to dawn 
on us all that we are sacrificing the interests of many people 
because of our stubbornness of opinion over this one resolution 
which can not and will not pass. 

We banter recriminations—we have been doing it for a day 
and a night now—we point to you, and say what seems to us 
plain, that it is your stubbornness that is causing the defeat of 
these admittedly meritorious measures; and you point to us, 
as did my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] a while ago, 
and say that it is all our fault because we will not acquiesce 
in your demands about the Reed resolution, and therefore we are 
killing these bills which we are trying vainly to get up. 

The country will judge us, and it will not judge us much by 
the words that we utter in this Chamber. It will form its 
opinion about the merits of this controversy, and in the end it 
will put the blame where it belongs. I feel pretty confident 
that that will not be upon the opponents of this resolution. 

But, be that as it may, I am convinced that some time between 
now and noon to-morrow it will dawn on us all, Democrats and 
Republicans, that we must, in loyalty to the people who are de- 
pending on us for action, do something about these other im- 
portant bills that are pendiag. 

This morning, in the hope that our adversaries would be will- 
ing to do in the daylight what they last night proposed to do 
in the dark, I offered in their words the unanimous-consent 
agreement that they offered about 3 o’clock this morning. Un- 
fortunately, it was not agreed to; but I think the chances are 
that before we have wasted another day something like that 
will be agreed to. If it is agreed to—and this brings me to the 
point that I want in all sincerity to impress on the Senate— 
the 20-minute limit upon each Senator for a discussion of the 
alien property bill would be insufficient for the most skillful 
debater to describe that bill. 

The complexities of the alien property bill are so great, the 
difficulties in dealing with those questions are so varied, that 
no man, however able he may be—and I do not rank myself 
among the most able—could possibly hope to explain that bill 
in 20 minutes. So, Mr. President, in full confidence that we are 
going to come to the alien property bill, I want as briefly as I 
can to explain what it is, and why it is, what it deals with, and 
for whom it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator and those who stood 
with him in this fight agree to the proposal made by the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], namely, that we take 
up all these matters, including the resolution, and agree to vote 
at a certain time upon them? 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania. I will agree to every part of that 
except the agreement to vote on the resolution of the Senator 
from Missouri, and to that I can not agree. 


Capper 
Curtis 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fess 
Gooding 


Hale 

Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Mc Master 
Metcalf 


Sackett 


Bayard 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Dill 
Edwards 
Ferris 
Frazier 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
son 
alsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
Biease 
Borah 
Bruce 
Cameron 
Couzens 
Dale 


Fletcher 
Gerry 
Gillett 
Giass 
Goff 
Gould 
Greene 
Harreld 
Howell 
Johnson 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Willis 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator will not now agree to 
vote on the resolution that is pending? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No. But I will agree that it 
shall be the unfinished business after the disposition of the 
other matters, 

Mr. SWANSON. Why did not the Senator agree last night? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not agree last night be- 
cause I was convineed that at that time of the night all of 
these great bills would have been whisked through in an hour 
or two. 

Mr. SWANSON. You could have extended the time. Here is 
the proposition: The Senator from Missouri made a generous 
proposition in reference to his resolution. His pride is involved 
in it. He made a generous proposition. It was met by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and those cooperating with him with 
proposition to consume six hours or more on other measures 
and after the six hours had been consumed, which ought to 
have been applied to the consideration of this resolution, then 
the Senator comes in and wants to consent to its consideration. 
Does he think that is a generous way to meet the proposition 
of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, I do. It was met by me 
with a proposition that we should take a recess for about four 
ov five hours, and come back at 10 o’clock this morning. 

Mr. SWANSON. And of course, those four or five hours 
were to be taken out of the time which would have been applied 
io a discussion of the resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 
\ll the time the Senator asked for a recess, and otherwise, all 
of the delay, was to be taken from the Senator from Missouri, 
aud none from the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would have left 19 hours 
for the consideration of the resolution of the Senator from 
\issouri, as against 7 hours for the consideration of those 
ihvee great bills. ° 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator did not make any proposition 
io extend the time for the consideration of the other bills. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will bear with 
lit - 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
nu question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me answer the Senator 
from Virginia first. The maximum amount of time allocated 
hy the Senator from Missouri to those three provositions was 
7 hours. That, commencing at 10 o'clock this morning, would 
hive concluded at 5 this afternoon. That would have left 19 
hours for the consideration of his resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. Nineteen hours, and we would have had a 
night session last night, the night through which we have just 
passed, and then the Senator expected the Senate to be in 
session tonight, Thursday night, after being up all of Wednes- 
day night. I am frank to say that the Senator from Missouri 
imide as generous a proposition as could have been made to 
vet rid of all of this legislation. As I understand, everybody 
thought it was generous and fair except three or four Senators 
on both the Republican and Democratic sides. Now, I say to 
ihe Senator, let him take the responsibilty of beating the 
resolution, There is no use in coming in now and talking about 
offering to take six hours. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tuke me off the floor, is he? 

Mr. SWANSON. No, but I hope the Senator will confine 
his remarks to the matter before the Senate, because if he 
thinks the alien property bill will come up without some 
agreement such as the Senator objected to last night, he is 
simply wasting his time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Senator from Mississippi. _ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, what the Senator from 
Virginia has just said was the observation I wanted to make, 
that if the Senator sees fit now to discuss the alien property 
bill, with some hope that it might pass, unless he would agree 
to some vote upon the pending resolution, he is really an 
optimist. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope I will always be an 
optimist. The Senator from Virginia criticizes my desire that 
the Senate should have a four-hour recess from 6 o'clock in 
the morning until 10 o’clock. As a matter of fact, the Senate 
took that recess, but Senators took it singly. The Senate 
melted away, and at half-past 7 this morning there were only 
three Senators on the floor of the Chamber. The Senate did not 
do anything during that time. It was a foregone conclusion 
they were not going to do anything during that time, and I do 
not think I was unreasonable to ask that we frankly face the 
situation and wash our faces and try to clean up a little for 
the day’s work. 


The Senator is not going to 


Mr. President, I yield to the 
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Mr. SWANSON. You need more than washing faces. You 
will have to wash your record upen the transactions of last 
night. Consider the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is that a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. I said to take the case of the Senator 
from Wyoming, the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who sat here all last night. He was in favor of the 
proposition of the Senator from Missouri for a unanimous- 
consent agreement. He stated that he would be here and pre- 
pared to take up the appropriation bill immediately. With that 
assurance on the part of this grand, noble old Roman, nearly 
breaking his health down to stay here working and toiling, the 
Senator and those cooperating with him objected to his taking 
up the appropriation bill and refused to enter into the unani- 
mous-consent agreement simply to save time, merely in order 
that there should be no time for discussion of the Reed resoln- 
tion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator must have been 
very sleepy, or he would remember that it was a Democrat 
who objected to that unanimous consent. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to ask the Senator if that 
Democrat did not come to him, and did not the Senator advise 
and ask him to object? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That Democrat consulted with 
a number of us from time to time during the night. 

Mr. SWANSON. “Us”; Republicans, not “us” on the 
Democratic side. The Senator advised him. Did not those 
cooperating with the Senator from Pennsylvania advise him 
to object? Since the Senator states that a Democrat did it, 
tell us what occurred. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will have to ask 
the Democrat who did it, if he wants to find out where he got 
his advice, and on whom he depended. 

Mr. SWANSON. Since the Senator said the Democrat ob- 
jected, I ask if he did not request him to object. That is a 
direct question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
further. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrrus in the Chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
his constitutional right? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; not on the constitutional 
right the Senator has in mind. I am standing on my constitu- 
tional right of free speech, and that is what the Senator from 
Virginia was rapidly depriving me of. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was trying to obtain free speech. The 
Senator insisted on his constitutional right to refuse to answer 
because it might incriminate him to answer. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Virginia 
makes more noise about it, but he does not approach my ad- 
miration for the Senator from Wyoming, and I would like to 
remind everybody here that the Senator from Virginia only a 
few minutes ago voted against taking up the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, and consigned that Senator to a longer 
wait here in the Chamber. 

Mr. SWANSON. Many a person has gotten into trouble by 
his repentance, like the Senator’s, coming too late. The Sena- 
tor’s is too late. Opportunity knocked at his door, and he 
failed to avail himself of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At least I seem to be turning 
to the right, and the Senator turns the other way. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. Why did you not treat the Senator 
from Wyoming with fairness and justice, and magnanimously 
give him an opportunity to have his matter considered? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator takes a different 
view of the matter when he is in the darkness of the night. 
When we meet here in the broad daylight I find he is not gen- 
erous at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. Good men are the same night and day. It 
is only people who are repenting every hour who think of 
whether a thing is light or dark. They are the only peopie 
who always look to see whether the sun is shining or whether 
it is dark. It is not a question of light or darkness, but a 
fair, square proposition, one that everybody thought was fair 
and square except three or four who are continuing this fili- 
buster. The measure was defeated by that alone last night. 
Now they come, after they find they can do an injustice to the 
Senator from Missouri, and again present his proposition for 
six hours’ debate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Virginia 
agree now temporarily to lay aside the unfinished business and 
to pass this deficiency bill? 


I must decline to yield any 





I yield for a question. 
l understand the Senator stands on 
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Mr. SWANSON. Why did not the Senator ask 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator answer that 
question ? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will not make such an agreement, to be 
frank with the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he will not agree to vote now, or in half an hour from now, on 
the resolution, and then take up the deficiency bill? 

Mr. EED of Pennsylvania. I will not. Mr. President, re- 
verting to the alien property bill- 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania give unanimous consent to vote on the resolution 
which is pending at any time, under any circumstances, or any 
conditions? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri., Then the Senator's position is that 
order to deprive the Senate 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator pardon me 
for a moment? I said “no.” I mean in its present form. If 
the Senate will accept the substitute which I have offered, and 
which has been tabled, I will agree to a vote at once. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We are not going to accept the 
Senator’s resolution. Then the whole situation resolves itself 
into this: The Senator’s position is that, in order to deprive 
the Senate of the opportunity to vote on this resolution, he is 
willing to defeat all these other measures. That is just where 
we have come, and there need not be any further caviling 








in 


about it. I think the Senator might as well go on with his 
filibuster. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, when I have 


been allowed to speak on my subject, I know that the Senator 
will agree that it is not a filibuster, but a serious effort to talk 
sensibly about business that is apt to be pending. 

Mr. President, before we got into the war with Germany our 
citizens for more than two years suffered very considerably 
from acts of war which were primarily directed by Germany 
against our citizens. As an illustration, our citizens suffered 
severely, both in life and in property, by the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Also during the war between this country and Ger- 
many much property belonging to Americans was confiscated 
or ruined by the German forces, as, for example, factories in 
Belgium owned by Americans, which were commandeered and 
ruined by the German forces. 

The result was that when peace came the German nation 
was liable to American citizens, and to a certain extent to the 
American Government, because of its subrogation to the claims 
of American citizens to a total of upward of $150,000,000, 
which, with interest, now amounts to around $180,000,000. I 
am uncertain about those figures, because all of the claims 
have not yet been liquidated by the arbitral tribunal to which 
they have been committed. 

In the Versailles treaty Germany bound herself to pay such 
claims as those I have mentioned. While that treaty was not 
ratified by us, the pertinent provisions were adopted by refer- 
ence in the treaty of Berlin, which is in effect between Ger- 
many and the United States. In substance, Germany agrees to 
pay those claims. 

The method of payment was not clearly defined. There was 
a system, known as the clearing-house method, which I do not 
need to pause to describe, but suffice it to say that while many 
of the nations parties to the Versailles treaty did adopt that 
method of clearing up the claims the United States did not do 
so, and acted within the time given for the exercise of its 
option not to do so. 

By an arrangement concluded between our ambassador and 
the Department of State in Germany, an agreement was made 
for the creation of a mixed claims tribunal, which should hear 
and determine all claims of this nature. That tribunal con- 
sisted of a German representative, an American representative, 
and an umpire who was an American, It has worked diligently, 
and has completed the arbitration of approximately 90 per cent 
in number and value of the claims of which it has jurisdiction. 

The precise amount of the claims which it has thus far 
liquidated is as follows, and it would be interesting, I think, 
to place in the Recorp at this point a statement of the American 
claims thus far liquidated, and of the estimated amount of 
those still to be adjudicated. 

In the first class there are 396 claims for death or personal 
injury, and the aggregate of adjudications, in principal amount, 
is $3,151,008. On that sum interest is permitted at 5 per cent, 
1927, the accrued interest on those 396 


and up to January 1, 
claims is $498,979.64. 
So that the total of all claims allowed up to February 1, 
but with interest to January 1 of this year, amounts to $3,/49,- 
Those are spoken of as the death and injury claims. 


982.64. 
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Then, in the second class are a very large number, some 
2,312 claims, in which the awards were $100,000 or less, and 
the aggregate of those awards up to February 2 is $14,121,- 
943.74. Interest on them dt 5 per cent, simple interest, up to 
January 1 of this year, amounts to $5,908,894.96. There is a 
total allowed up to February 2, with interest to January 1, 
of $20,030,838.70. 

There are yet to be adjudicated a considerable number of 

| Claims of that class, approximately one-half as many of that 
kind of claims as have already been adjudicated, It is esti- 
mated that the principal amount of awards yet to be made in 
claims under $100,000 is $7,100,000, and that the accrued in- 
terest to January 1 would be $2,600,000, or a total of undecided 
claims of about $9,700,000. 

The grand total of the claims of $100,000 or less, therefore, 
: $29,730,838.70. That is the second great group of claims. 

The first, as I said a moment ago, death and personal injuries, 
| up to the present time, including interest, total about $3,500,- 
| 000. The second class, commercial claims, claims for property 
| damage of $100,000 or less, aggregate just a little short of 

$30,000,000. The third class are the big awards; that is, over 
$100,000. These include 162 claims of more than $100,000, and 
the total allowed up to date in principal amounts is $86,167,- 
390.54. The accrued interest to January 1 of this year is $35.- 
031,671.58. So that the total of adjudicated claims, the total of 
the 162 large awards with interest up to the first of this year, 
amounts to $121,199,062°*2. There are 16 of those large claims 
still to be adjudicated and it is estimated that they will amount 
approximately to $17,300,000, and that accrued interest up to the 
first of the year will be $6,900,000, or a total of estimated allow- 
ances for those 16 claims of $24,200,000. The third group totals 
the estimated amount of $145,399,062.12. 

Of course, any Senator who might be doing me the honor of 
listening could not possibly carry in his mind the many figures 
which I have put into the Recorp, so I would like just to sum- 
marize, in round numbers, the three classes of claims, which 
I think can be carried in one’s mind for a moment. The death 
claims and personal-injury claims, like Lusitania victims, ag- 
gregate $3,500,000, comprising the first class. The small prop- 
erty claims amount to $30,000,000, in round numbers. The 
large property claims amount to $145,000,000, in round numbers. 
Each of these includes accumulated interest. The total amount, 
then, that Germany owes our citizens as of the first day of 

| this year is approximately $178,000,000. I have explained why 

ae ae give only approximations in these two latter classes of 
| Claims. 

Mr. President, that is our first great problem. One hundred 
and seventy-eight million dollars is due to American citizens 
from the German nation for the various kinds of war damage, 
and in addition to that the German Government owes the Amer- 
ican Government, on account of subrogations in insurance cases 
subrogated to shipowners, for example, who carried insurance 
with 6ur Government when their ships were sunk by the Ger- 
mans, to the amount of approximately $40,000,000, on which 
about $20,000,000 of interest has accrued up to the first of this 
year. This leaves Germany owing our people $178,000,000 and 
owing our Government $60,000,000 of principal and interest, a 
total obligation on Germany’s part of nearly $240,000,000. 

Now for a moment let us consider what steps have been 
taken up to the present time to pay that obligation. Under 
| the treaty of Versailles and under the treaty of Berlin with us 
| Germany clearly agreed to pay those debts, and there is no 
doubt about it. Equally there is no doubt that Germany can 
| not pay those claims and other claims which she owes to other 
nations which rank on a parity with those claims. In a word, 
Germany went into receivership; and the commission of experts 
which has come to be known as the Dawes Commission, or the 
commission which formulated the Dawes plan, were in effect 
receivers in bankruptcy or receivers for the insolvent German 
nation. We were not a party to the Dawes plan. We never 
subscribed to it. We attended through observers. We had na- 
tionals serving on the commission and taking the lead in their 
deliberations, but the American Government never agreed to the 
compact which is now called the Dawes plan. 

As a result of that we discovered that Germany had agreed 
to make stipulated annual payments which, when they reached 
their full ‘size, as they will do within a year or so, will amount 
to about $625,000,000 a year. But the nations which were going 
to receive it were the nations which were parties to the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and which had ratified the Versailles treaty, and 
the American Government found itself out in the cold, a situa- 
tion which, of course, was not to our taste. I am not stopping 
to give those figures, but I am trying with fair accuracy to de- 
scribe the substance of those transactions. 
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Finding that the Allies had met at Spa and had divided 
among themselves the annuities which were going to come in 
under the Dawes plan, assigning to each of them definite per- 
centages of the total receipts and carefully leaving the United 
States out in the cold, the American Government took up with 
our associates in the war the equity which we thought we had 
entitling us to share in those anyquities. 

To make a long story short, after much negotiation and 
diplomatic sparring, an agreement was arrived at with our 
associates in the war that we should receive about $10,500,000 
annually on account of our claim for the costs of our army of 
occupation in Germany. In addition thereto we were to receive 
24 per cent—a curiously unequal percentage—of the annuities 
as long as they continued to be paid. The Senate will bear in 
mind that in the Dawes plan there is no definite limit to the 
length of time during which those annuities are to be paid by 
Germany. 

That 24% per cent of the Dawes annuities will amount, when 
the annuities reach their maximum in the year 1929, to $10,- 
700,000 a year. Obviously, if $240,000,000 of American claims 
against Germany, bearing 5 per cent interest, are going to be 
paid out $10,700,000 annually, the result is infinite, because 
the annual payments do not amount to as much as the interest 
on the accumulated debt to the present time; or, if we calculate 
the interest on the principal of the German debt to us and do 
not compound the interest on the accumulated interest to date, 
it would take 80 years for the Dawes annuities, or our share 
of them, to pay us and our citizens for our claims against Ger- 
many. Any system which requires 80 years to pay a debt to a 
private citizen for personal injury is obviously a most inade- 
quate system of compensation. 

That is the first problem. That is the amount of our claims 
and our present only source of payment. 

The next problem is this: When war was declared the trading 
with the enemy act was passed, I think, about one month after 
the declaration of war, or perhaps longer than that; at gny 
rate, it was sometime during the summer or early autumn of 
1917. That act declared as a policy that the property in Amer- 
ica of German and Austrian nationals outside of America 
should be taken into the possession of an official whose office 
was created by that act, called the Alien Property Custodian. 
it also provided that the property of such other German na- 
tionals as the President might designate for internment or 
designate as enemy aliens should similarly be seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian. That included shares of stock in 
American corporations in the name of German corporations and 
German citizens living abroad. There was no attempt made, 
either by the trading with the enemy act or by any course of 
action taken by this Government during the war—and this is 
very important—to confiscate or seize the property of German 
iationals who resided in this country and behaved themselves 
peaceably. We complied in every respect with the stipulations 
of that ancient treaty with Prussia which was first made in 


1755 and was carried on by subsequent treaties down into | 


isz9 or thereabouts, a treaty which is claimed to be still in 


force with the German nation, or was at the outbreak of the | 


war. 
Mr. KING. 
tion later. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
of the argument that the treaty was in force—and I am not 
inclined to dispute that, because I do not think it is important— 


And it was approved by the German confedera- 


{ think it is established beyond a doubt that America scrupu- | 


lously observed its terms, and I shall not delay the Senate by 
stopping to read into the Recorp the exact 


not 
into the faets. There has been much loose talk about the action 
of our custodian being a violation of the Prussian treaty, but 
if one looks at the Prussian treaty and looks at our trading 
with the enemy act and considers what our Property Custodian 
actually did, he must, if he is fair-minded, come to the conclu- 
sion that we observed the treaty. Now, where does that 
leave us? 

That property was held from the time of its seizure during 
the war down until Congress began to amend the trading with 
the enemy act, putting into it at almost every session a new 
section or so describing the classes of persons to whom prop- 
erty might be returned free of the tenure of the custodian. 
The trading with the enemy act, as a result of a long series of 
amendments, has become almost as unintelligible to us as if 
it were written in Sanskrit. To take that act up for the first 
time and try to make head or tail out of it is almost an im- 
possibility. I do not think it is the worst piece of legislation 
ever, because I think that perhaps the bill on which I am 
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language of the | 
treaty or to discuss the subject further than to say that I do | 
think anybody contradicts that proposition after looking | 
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speaking, the alien property bill, is even more difficult of com- 

prehension, but the complexities of the latter bill are forced 
upon us by the complexities of the former. It has all come 
about from the best of intention, but it is not a piece of legis- 
lation of which any of us can feel particularly proud. 

The most important change that was made in the system of 
holding alien property was made by the Winslow Act passed in 
1923. That act in substance authorized the immediate return 
to former enemy nationals of all patents then held by the 
custodian which had not been sold er licensed by him, and 
of the first $170,000 of all trust estates held by the custodian. 
The Senate will understand that each body of property held 
by the Alien Property Custodian has been set apart by him 
in an account which he calls a trust, although perhaps it 
lacks some of the qualities of a trust as we ordinarily 
know it. 

At all events, the first $10,000 of every alien’s property was 
paid to him. The exceptions to that are trifling. There are 
some cases where the property was incapable of subdivision, 
and arrangements had to be made about those cases. 

It was also provided that the first $10,000 out of each year's 
earnings of the property that remained after that surrender 
should be paid to the enemy alien. 

The result of that was that the United States surrendered. 
through its Alien Property Custodian, under the Winslow Act, 
an aggregate of $48,685,983 up to October 31, 1926. We have 
not the figures since then; but it had already returned, because 
of liberalizing amendments to the trading with the enemy act, 
$272,420,000. Part of that was due to these liberalizing amend- 
ments. The greater part of it was due to subsequent decisions 
that the property had been illegally seized. The Alien Property 

| Custodian gave the benefit of the doubt to the United States 
in all cases, and he seized much property that was subsequently 
found to belong to neutrals, or even to American citizens. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; gladly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. A good many millions of dollars’ worth of 
property was returned in view of the amendments which the 
Senator denominates “liberalizing amendments,” growing out 
of the fact that American women who married Austrians and 
Germans were permitted to receive their property notwithstand- 
ing they had lost their American nationality. 
| Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I thank the Senator for 

that reminder. There were many cases of that sort. 

That left in the Alien Property Custodian’s hands $271,537,- 
| 866.89 of property which is still held. In round numbers, I 
| think, to make the situation plain about that, $251,000,000 
of it is German; $12,500,000 is Austrian and Hungarian: 
$7,000,000 belongs to other nationalities. We still have in the 


ence was made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EncE] 
| and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to elections 


hands of the Alien Property Custodian $251,000,000 of the 
property of German citizens. 
| Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
| sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
| Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the 
| Senator for a question. 
Mr. HARRIS. During my absence from the Chamber refer- 
| 


in my State, and I would like to interrupt the Senator a few 
minutes to explain the situation there. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it may be understood that I 
am not surrendering the floor, I am glad to yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
floor by yielding. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senators from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] 
and New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] made reference to the small 
vote in Georgia in the general elections, and for the sake of the 
Recorp I should like to state certain facts pertaining to such 
elections. 

In the first place, there are 161 counties in Georgia. The 
negroes are all Republicans and the Republicans do not hold 
primary elections and seldom nominate candidates; nearly all 
white Republicans vote in the Democratic primaries just the 
same as the Democrats, except in a few counties, where there 
are Republican candidates for county offices. Under the 
constitution of our State a poll tax of $1 a year is required 
before anyone can vote. Comparatively few negroes pay the 
poll tax, as most of the voters enter the Democratic primaries, 


The Senator will not lose the 
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which really decide the result, and there is seldom opposition to 
the candidates selected. In the next place, many of the women 
of our State do not register and can not vote, which makes the 
vote relatively much lighter than in many other States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
about what is the number of voters who vote in the primary 
elections in Georgia—what percentage? 

Mr. HARRIS. I should say that about 60 per cent of the 
qualified voters usually vote in the primaries, which is about 
the average vote cast in primary elections in other States. 

Mr. President, last night my colleague [Mr. Gforce] so well 
stated the qualification of voters under our law that it is un- 
necessary for me to repeat, but I wish to state most emphati- 
cally that all elections in my State are conducted legally and 
fairly, and there are many counties which give a Republican 
majority as a rule. Polk,-my home county, has gone Republican 
in national elections every time except three in 60 years. That 
is also true of the two other adjoining counties in my State 
senatorial district, but they elected me without opposition to 
represent that district in the State senate. 

There is absolutely no suppression of the vote in Georgia. 
Mr. President, unfortunately for us, President Coolidge allows 
ten Davis, the negro national committeeman to dictate all the 
patronage of the State and it is generally known that many 
of the positions go to those who pay money for them. Natu- 
rally our people resent this, and it is most humiliating. As 
long as this condition exists it keeps respectable people from 
voting the Republican ticket. ; 

A few years ago, when our farmers began to suffer financially, 
many of our negroes left the State and went north. I think, 
in some respects, it was a good thing, because the northern 
people will understand them better when they know more of 
them. There is not a negro in my State who could not go 
north if he did not prefer to stay in Georgia. Many of them 
went north and returned to their old home to live. 

Mr. President, as long as President Coolidge allows the 
negro grafters to control appointments in Georgia there will 
be only a small white vote that will affiliate with them, and 
the Democratic primaries will settle our elections, which will 
mean a small vote in the general elections. 

I wanted to make this statement to show the reason of the 
small vote in our State in general elections. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the threats of Senators 
to investigate the right of the negroes to vote in my State 
will not deter me and other southern Senators from doing our 
duty in voting to deprive anyone the privilege of becoming a 
Member of this body whose election was purchased by enor- 
mous sums of money. I am opposed to the sale of seats in the 
United States Senate. If a few wealthy men, the Water Power 
Trust, or other corporations can by the use of money elect 
“2 Senator in Illinois or Pennsylvania and the Senators allow 
them seated, it will encourage the Water Power Trust and 
corporations in other States to select candidates who will do 
their bidding and spend millions to elect them. If these 
trusts and corporations elect their men, they would take the 
tuxes off the rich and place all taxes on the poor, whose bur- 
dens are already greater than they can bear. The water-power 
combine in Georgia, Alabama, and adjoining States have bids 
to lease Muscle Shoals. They are interested in getting this 
power. Senators from these States, myself included, are op- 
posed to the water-power bid for Muscle Shoals. We favor 
using this power to make fertilizers cheap for the farmers who 
are in such financial distress, 

If we allow a Senator from Illinois or Pennsylvania seated 
whose seat in this body was purchased by corporations, it will 
encourage the Fertilizer and Water Power Trusts to spend 
money to defeat those of us who are fighting to keep Muscle 
Shoals for what the original law intended—to provide nitrates 
in war times and cheap fertilizers for farmers in times of 
peace, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have stated 
the second of our problems about the property of the German 
nationals seized in the war and held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Let me, just to make the contrast, remind the Senate 
that the aggregate of our claims against Germany with interest 
up to the first of this year is almost exactly $240,000,000. The 
aggregate estimated value of the German property held by our 
custodian is almost exactly $251,000,000—just a little bit more 
than the amount of our claims against Germany. 

Now, What is the situation with regard to our rights against 
that property? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator has omitted to state the 
accumulated interest of approximately $24,000,000 or $25,000,000. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING. On the property. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
I did forget that. 

Mr. KING. So that it would swell that amount. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I am very much obliged 
for being interrupted right there. I should have said that in 
addition to that $251,000,000 of principal of German property, 
we have deposited in the United States Treasury to the credit 
of the Alien Property Custodian—not to the credit of the sepa- 
rate Germans, but to the credit of the custodian himself—what is 
called the unallocated interest fund, which amounts altogether 
to about $33,000,000. Not all of that belongs to the Germans. 
It is estimated that we can safely say that $25,000,000 of it 
belongs in truth and honesty to the German nationals. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when I said twenty-four or 
twenty-five million dollars, I referred only to the accumulated 
interest upon the German property in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian. I knew that there was considerable due 
the Austrians and the Hungarians, so that it would swell the 
amount to approximately $32,000,000 or $33,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But as this bill deals only with 
Germans, the Senator in his suggestion, and I in what I have 
been saying have tried to talk only of the German share. The 
Austrian share, by the way, is insignificant. We have closed 
an arrangement for liquidating it by a commission. We have 
three times as much property as the estimated Austrian claims 
against us here. That does not present a real problem, but 
this German matter is a problem. So that the principal and 
interest of our claims against Germany, then, comes to about 
$240,000,000 up to date. The principal and interest of the prop- 
erty we are holding belonging to Germans comes to about 
$275,000,000 or $276,000,000. 

Under the Versailles treaty the nations that were at war 
with Germany were given the power to appropriate to the pay- 
ment of their nationals any property of German nationals 
which they may have confiscated or seized in their own terri- 
tery. That is to say, had we signed the Versailles treaty we 
would have had power to take the property in the custodian’s 
hands and apply it forthright to the payment of our nationals 
who have claims against Germany; and if we had done so 
that would have diminished the amount of the German repura- 
tions payable to us, and Germany, on the other hand, would 
have undertaken to compensate her nationals for the property 
that we had taken from them. We were not parties to the 
Versailles treaty, and acquired no rights under it, and it was, 
not our policy anyway to act in that way. At least, we never 
have done so in the past. 

Our associates in the war almost all did just that thing. I 
think there is no important exception to the statement that 
every one of the nations with which we were associated in 
the war against Germany—every one of the European nations, 
at any rate—seized all German nationals’ property they could 
get their hands on, have never returned any of it to the Ger- 
man owners, have liquidated it as fast as they could, and have 
applied it, through their clearing houses, to the iiquidation 
of the claims of their nationals. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. I think it is only fair, however, for the Senator 
to state that the Versailles treaty, technically and properl) 
interperted, is the assertion by Germany of the right of emi- 
nent domain as against the property of its nationals in the 
countries which signed the Versailles treaty, including the 
United States. That was the assertion of the rizht to take 
the use of the property, if not the corpus; and no one can 
deny to Germany that power, because we exercise it ourselves. 
Under the old German constitution, which existed under the 
Kaiser, the right to exercise the power of eminent domain 
was given to the Government; and under the new constitution 
of Germany, since it has become a republic, the right of 
eminent domain is preserved in the government. So that in 
the Berlin treaty, which was signed with the United States, the 
right of eminent domain is exercised by Germany; so that we 
have a right, if we desire to exercise it, to retain that prop- 
erty, and we would not be charged with confiscation, because 
Germany herself, under the right of eminent domain, took that 
property and turned it over to us as bailee or as custodian, 
and we are authorized to hold it until Germany releases it 
or until she compensates the American nationals, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is exactly right in 
every word of that, but the point I was trying to bring out was 
the difference in the method of treatment; not that I was even 
hinting that there was any illegality in either method. We in 


Accumulated interest on what? 


Oh, yes; I thank the Senator. 


America, under the present treaty with Germany, have a perfect 
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right, in my judgment, to apply this property to the payment 
of the claims of our nationals, and to leave the former German 
owners of it to look to their Government solely for compensa- 
tion; and if we did that the German Government would be 
acting with entire legality toward its citizens, and we would 
be acting legally under the treaties toward Germany and toward 
the German owners. I have no doubt whatever that that is 
the situation if we want to do it. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the 


Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was not that what was provided by the 
Knox resolution of the Berlin treaty? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; Mr. President. What is 
called the Knox-Porter resolution, which preceded the treaty 
of peace which was made at Berlin, and which was incorporated 
by reference and by insertion of recitals of several sections in 
the Berlin treaty, so that it is just as much a part of that 
treaty as if it were written out originally by the contracting 
parties—what was provided in that resolution and that treaty 
was that the United States might retain this German property 
until satisfactory arrangements had been made for the payment 
of American claimants. It was peculiar language in which to 
express the idea of a pledge. The word “pledge” is not used; 
the word “security” is not used, as I recall; but it clearly 
provides that we may retain that property until satisfactory 
arrangements have been made for the payment of our nationals. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was secured with the idea of not dis- 
sipating that property or disposing of it until the American 
nationals were taken care of. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I am not quite sure that I 
can agree with that; yet it was a perfectly futile arrangement 
to make unless it implied that we might, in case of necessity, 
apply that property to the payment of the claims of our 
nationals. We could not merely hold it in terrorem throughout 
all eternity, acting as a club on Germany to compel her to 
arrange payment. I do not think it meant that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Knox resolution and 
serlin treaty had two provisions. One was that we should hold 
this property until the debts were paid, with the option of 
exercising our right to use it for the payment of the debts that 
Germany owed us, reserving certain rights in the Versailles 
treaty which aecrued to us. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Consequently we had two courses to pur- 
sue. We could either use the property to pay the debts that 
Germany owed our nationals or we could hold it until Germany 
paid; and it was left optional with us. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I tried to say that a minute ago. 
1 think the Senator did nct hear me. LEither course of action 
would have been perfectly legal. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was not present when that statement was 
made, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But in drafting this bill the 
House of Representatives and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate have agreed that the latter alternative would not be a 
desirable policy for us to follow, under the circumstances; and 
the policy of the bill which is here reported is the ultimate 
return to the German owner of the value of his property to the 
last cent. 

The bill would provide for the retention of a part of it tempo- 
rarily, and the application of that part temporarily retained 
toward the payment of a part of the American claims, but the 
bill observes scrupulously the idea that every German must re- 
ceive in the end the value of the property, which is his and 
which we are holding. 

Now, let me come to the third class of claims—and I honestly 
did not mean to take as long as this. When war broke out in 
Europe, there were a 100 German ships within easy sailing 
distance of American ‘ports. Some of them, like the Leviathan— 
then called the Vaterland—were actually at dock; some of them, 
like the Princess Cecile, were on the high seas and had to run 
to safety; some of them were out on the far Pacific and took 
their time about it, and wound up in the Philippines or in 
Hawaii or in some other American port out there. 

In all, I think there were 106. They did not dare leave port 
from the time they got there in August, 1914, until we declared 
war against Germany in April, 1917. For nearly three years, 
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with two exceptions, they lay there in port in charge of their 
German crews. There were two merchantmen that were armed 
as naval auxiliaries, which fled into American ports to escape 
capture, and, being armed, were interned. They were in a 
slightly different status, but we need not stop about that. 

When war came with America, the German ambassador 
appears to have been in communication with the captain of 
every one of those 106 ships. He sent to all of them, by some 
method—by mail or by hand—instructions about how to destroy 
those ships to prevent these Americans from using them in the 
prosecution of the war. It is interesting to know that one of 
the favorite methods was to drill a V-shaped line of holes in 
the side of the largest cylinder, the low-pressure cylinder, of 
the reciprocating engine, and then with drift pins, crack the 
steel of the cylinder along the lines of those holes, making a 
jagged break in the side of the cylinder, which they thought 
nobody could ever repair. It is to the high credit of our Navy 
Department and naval constructors who were put on the task 
that they evolved very quickly a method of casting a patch 
which they were able to weld into the side of those cylinders 
and to get the ships into commission far more quickly than the 
Germans ever dreamed we could do. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I presume the Senator knows that former 
Captain Jessup, of the Navy, was in charge of that work? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember his name, 
but whoever he was, he deserves great credit. 

Mr. ODDIE. I have understood from Captain Jessup that of 
all the ships on which these repairs have been made, not one 
of those pieces of work has ever broken down; that all those 
cylinders are in perfect working order to-day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator has 
added that. I think it is a deserved tribute to Captain Jessup. 

Mr. ODDIE. Furthermore, the introduction of electric weld- 
ing in cases of that kind is a tribute to American skill and 
ingenuity. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, those ships, in 
that damaged condition, with their engines destroyed or 
thought to be destroyed by the Germans, were taken by the 
American Government under the authority of a resolution passed 
by the Congress on May 12, 1917. That resolution, with a view 
evidently to the ultimate compensation of the owners of the 
ships, provided that a board should be set up by the Secretary 
of the Navy which should examine the ships and ascertain— 
note these words—ascertain their value at the time of the tak- 
ing. That phrase is used in the resolution of May, 1917, and 
it was written, I suppose, by some lawyer who was familiar 
with eminent domain, or condemnation cases, and familiar with 
the rule of damages applicable to such cases where the Gov- 
ernment or some corporation takes property by the power of 
eminent domain. Those words are important, though, in what 
followed. 

That Government board was created, and it set about making 
the examination. It did examine all the ships on the Atlantic 
coast, and got detailed descriptions of all at distant ports. 
Their examination and final report showed an aggregate value 
for the ships of about $33,000,000, on which, if 5 per cent inter- 
est were to be allowed from the time of the taking down to the 
present time, we would have to add approximately $16,000,000, 
bringing the amount of estimated value at that time, plus 
accrued interest, up to around $50,000,000. 

At the hearings before that naval board the owners of the 
ships were not represented. It was an ex parte hearing alto- 
gether. Some of the appraisal board testified before the Finance 
Committee that they had great difficulty in fixing a measure of 
damage, because tonnage of ordinary merchant ships in May, 
1917, had risen on the world market to more than $200 a dead- 
weight ton, five or six or eight times more than it was worth in 
August, 1914. If those had been free ships, free to sail the seas, 
free to be sold to any purchaser——— 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield. 


IN MALHEUR NATIONAL 
NO, 1695.) 


will the Senator yield for 


TIMBER LANDS FOREST, OREG. (REPORT 


Mr. STANFIELD. On January 30 the Senate adopted a 
resolution relative to the contract of one Fred Herrick for 
timber lands in the Malheur National Forest, Oreg., which, in 
part, directed the Public Lands Committee to conduct certain 
hearings, and which provided that the said committee or a sub- 
committee should make a final report on said matter to the 
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Senate as to its findings on or before the 28th day of February, 
1927, together with recommendations for such legislation or 
action as it might deem necessary and proper. 

Mr. President, the parliamentary situation on February 28 
was, and has been from that date, such that I have met with 
objections whenever I tried to get an opportunity to present 
this report, and in view of the direction of the Senate given on 
January 30, I am wondering what I should do in the parlia- 
mentary situation which exists to-day. I would like to submit 
the report. I think I am within my rights, inasmuch as that 
was the mandate of the Senate, namely, that it should be 
offered on February 28. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it may be understood that I 
do not yield the floor, I am glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. I object. 

Mr. KING. I shall object. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask for the regular order. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania could not yield the floor or yield to the Senator 
from Oregon or anybody else to make a speech or transact any 
other business. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then I must decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
if the direction of the Senate was mandatory about the filing 
of the report, it might be filed with the clerk. No action on the 
part of the Senate is required, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The report is made pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 332, 

Mr. CURTIS. A point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the resolution directs that the report be 
filed, I ask if under the rules the Senator has not the right to 
file it as a matter of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would so hold. It 
would be the duty of the Senator to file it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 1 offer the following report. 

Mr. KING. 1 object to it being filed. 

Mr. STANFIELD. And I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KING. I object to it being filed in that manner. If the 
ruling of the Chair is correct, to wit, that the Senator may file 
it, he can file it by handing it to the clerk without interrupting 
the proceedings. As to whether that is the correct ruling, I 
express no opinion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not expressing an 
opinion further than to rule simply on the question of filing 
the report. Since the Senate mandatorially directed the chair- 
man to make the report, the Chair is of opinion that he may 
file it in the way indicated. The Chair has expressed no opinion 
beyond that. 

Mr. KING. I want the Recorp to note that I obiect to the 
interruption of the proceedings for the purpose of filing a re- 
port, even though the Chair might consider that it was manda- 
tory. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I wanted the ruling of the Chair, and 
that is why I propounded the parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Regular order! 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I do not yield the floor, I am 
glad to yield for any purpose that does not involve my rights. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the law, as the chairman 
of the Public Buildings Commission, I am required to make an 
annual report for 1926. I have that report now, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be permitted to file the report. 

Mr. BRATTON. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will take the time to read the report. 
I am not going to be cut-off in that way. 


ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have almost 
finished, but I just want to assemble these separate factors that 
I have been trying to tell about. What the bill represents is an 
effort to pay everybody something now. At present the Ameri- 
cans are getting nothing. We are receiving from the Dawes 
payments about $7,000,000 this year, and it will be about 
$10,000,000 by 1929, but no American national is getting the 
money. We are holding the German property, and no German 
is receiving any part of it, except that first part of the income 
which the Winslow Act permits to be surrendered. We are still 
holding the ships, or the proceeds of them, or the insurance 
money that we got in case of their destruction, but the German 
owners of the ships are getting nothing. It is to pull the 


string that will release all those clogged-up channels that this 
bill was drawn, and what it does, in substance, is this: 
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It provides, as the Finance Committee has amended it, for 
the immediate return of 60 per cent of the German property 
to the German nationals who own it. The Finance Committee 
reported the bill out on the ships to give the owners of the 
ships 60 per cent of the value that the Navy board put on the 
ships in 1917. An amendment will be offered on the floor 
which will change that basis to make it 50 per cent of the value 
of the ships at the time of the sinking to the owner, not to some 
stranger who would be free to sell them but to the German 
owner at the time they were taken in 1917. In one case or the 
other 50 per cent or 60 per cent will go to the shipowner now. 

As far as the American claimants go, for whom we are hold- 
ing the German property as a sort of pledge at this time, the 
bill as reported from the Finance Committee provides that all 
these death and injury claims—that is, three and a half million 
of personal injury and death claims—will be paid in full at 
once, with interest. It provides that all of the small claims— 
that is, twenty-three hundred and odd claimants whose awards 
are a hundred thousand dollars or less—will get paid at once with 
interest. It provides that a hundred thousand dollars will be 
paid at once with interest to all of the 178 large American 
claims, and that up to 80 per cent of those claims will be paid 
within the next 24 months. 

It is an improvement over the bill as it passed the House in 
that respect, because whereas the bill which passed the House 
compelled the American claimants to wait for six years before 
they got 80 per cent of their claim—and of course it was all 
contmgent on the continuance of the Dawes annuities—the 
Finance Committee bill gives it to them within about 24 
months, which is the time required for the accounting involved. 
On the other hand, that entails a slightly longer wait on the 
part of the German owners, the largest owners, to get their full 
60 per cent. It does not mean more than a few years at the 
outside. What we do is to make the Germans, instead of the 
Americans, wait for the first four or five or six years. 

Then the bill provides that after all that has been done, and 
after everybody has been paid the accrued interest on those 
installments, thereafter there shall be a sort of a pot, a fund, in 
which participating certificates represent the interest of these 
several claimants, and the payment of 20 per cent of the big 
American claims and the payment of 40 per cent of the Ger- 
man property holders’ claims and the remaining 30 or 40 per 
cent, as the case may be, of the German shipowners’ claims, 
and the American Government’s claim of $40,000,000, with in- 
terest, shall be paid on substantial equality out of that common 
pot which will be made up as the years go along out of the 
Dawes annuities. 

In order, however, to make this plan function, as a beginning 
we put into that pot first, the unallocated interest fund, the 
German share of which was $25,000,000; next an appropriation 
of $25,000,000 which Congress will be expected to make toward 
the payment of the ships; next some $14,000,000 which has 
come in up to the present time on account of our 2% per cent 
of the Dawes annuities. 

That makes the fund with which the Treasury can start this 
ball rolling. Future installments will come from the Dawes 
annuities, of which our share, as I said awhile ago, will be 
about $10,700,000 a year, and the whole business will work 
itself out, providing the German Government continues its pay- 
ments something like 40 years. 

The advantage of the Senate Finance Committee scheme is 
that it places upon the German nationals, for whom the Ger- 
man Government is presumed to have the greater solicitude, 
the hazard of an interruption in those annuities which will 
come to us under the Dawes plan. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield for a question, but 
not the floor. 

Mr. KING. I 
floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. FI have almost finished. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator should state that section 2 
of the bill which passed the House was stricken out, so that 
there is no moral or legal obligation whatever upon the part of 
the Government of the United States to indemnify either 
American nationals or German nationals in the event of default 
by Germany. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a very good suggestion, 
Mr. President. The bill, as it came to us from the House, for 
some reason contained a second section, which declared that it 
was the policy—I think it used the words “time-honored 
policy,” or “has been the policy”—of the American Govern- 
ment not to confiscate property. There is no necessity for our 
declaring a policy in such cases. If we are so unlucky as to 
get into another great war, there is no reason why we should 
tie our hands now for our conduct then. The reason that sec- 


do not want to take the Senator from the 
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tion was put in, probably, was to prevent our former friends 
and associates in the war from claiming that we had confiscated 
these temporarily retained portions of the German property, 
because, if they could claim that successfully, they might be 
able to insist that, having confiscated German property, there- 
fore we must submit to a reduction of the German indemnities. 
It would be an extremely far-fetched claim, we thought in the 
Finance Committee, and therefore the committee saw no neces- 
sity for section 2 of the House bill, but saw many objections 
to it. I thank the Senator for reminding me of it. 

So much for the alien property bill. 

Mr. KING. May I make one further suggestion? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was unable to be present at the last meeting 
or two of the Finance Committee. I would like to ask the 
Senator whether ample provisious have been made, either in 
the bill as reported or in the proposed amendment which will 
be offered to the effect that there will be no claim whatever 
by German nationals against us for any reason; that the Ger- 
man nationals who get their payments will release the Govern- 
ment of the United States absolutely ; that there will be such an 
adjudication as that we will not have French spoliation claims 
or Germé poliation claims against us for 100 years to come; 
in other words, so there will be a complete adjudication of the 
controversy as between the German nationals and the American 
Government and the German Government. 

I should like to ask whether or not it is understood that the 
German Government itself assents to the proposition and re- 
leases its expropriation order, if I may use that expression, 
under which it took possession of property though it was in 
our possession ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As to that I do not know. 
There is nothing in the bill that requires action by the German 
Government. Personally, I feel that the treaty is so plain on 
that point that the treaty was well within the boundary of 
our rights. So far as the German individuals are concerned, 
they can not take a penny’s worth of advantage under the 
bill without having first filed an acceptance. Presentation of 
their claim is made by the act equivalent to acceptance and 
agreement to all of the terms of the act. If they want, they 
can stand out, but they will not get a penny, and, of course, 
n order to secure its benefits they. will make that agreement. 

SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I present to the 
Senate and send to the desk and ask to have read the cre- 
dentials of Senator-elect Witu1amM S. Vare of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McNary Sheppard 
Bayard George Mayfield Shipstead 
Blease Glass Means Shortridge 
Borah Goff Metcaif Simmons 
Bratton Gooding Moses Smoot 
Broussard Hale Neely Stanfield 
Bruce Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Cameron Harris Norris Stewart 
Capper Harrison Nye Swanson 
Caraway Hawes Oddte Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Overman Tyson 
Couzens Howell Pepper Underwood 
Curtis Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
hdge Keyes teed, Mo. Watson 
kdwards King Reed, Pa. Weller 
ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ind. Willis 
less McLean Sackett 
Fletcher McMaster Schall 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 


junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fo.iertre] is detained 
at home on account of illness. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Bighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. REED of Missouri, and Mr. DILL addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry first. I understand that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. Reep] has presented a paper which he stated was the cre- 
dentials of Wiit1AM S. VaRE as a Senator elect from the State 
of Pennsylvania. Heretofore his credentials were filed with the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. First, I want to inquire what this particular document 
is; whether it is a new set of credentials? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to have it read. 

_ Mr. REED of Missouri. I am objecting to the present read- 
ing. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyvania. The presentation of credentials 
is of the highest privilege. It is in order at this time, and I ask 
that the credentials may be read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is no provision in the rules 
that I know of for reading the credentials. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They can be read when the Senator 
elect is sworn in, but there is no provision that they shall be 
read now. In addition to that we are confronted with an 
anomalous situation. Credentials or purported credentials of 
WILLIAM S. VARE were presented here, signed by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Pinehot, who was governor at the time 
the election occurred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator has received a letter from the Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania stating that he had sent the credentials to 
Senator-elect VARE. They had not been presented to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are those the credentials signed by 
Governor Pinchot, or are they another set? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
will have to answer the question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. These credentials are signed by 
the present Governor of Pennsylvania, Governor Fisher. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What became of the credentials 
issued by Governor Pinchot? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit the 
reading of the paper which I have sent to the desk, that would 
appear on the reading of it. The actual paper which I have in 
my custody is in the Senate at this moment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The actual paper issued by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Corresponding to his letter to which 
reference has just been made? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tion, yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The first thing I want to inquire is 
whether the receiving of these credentials and the presentation 
of them will displace the unfinished business? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not correct that, being of 
the highest privilege, the presentation is in order, but that it 
shall not displace the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, wili the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


Pennsylvania 


Yes; according to my recollec- 


Just one further question. I am 
sorry, but I want to keep the floor. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to read 


just one sentence from paragraph 1 of Rule VI, which says: 


And all questions and motions arising or made upon the presentation 
of such credentials shall be proceeded with until disposed of. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to inquire whether a mo- 
tion to refer the credentials to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections would displace the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair holds that it would not. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am coming to the matter which 
the Senator from Washington.has in mind; but the Senator 
may state what he has in mind in my time. 

Mr. DILL. I want to call this to the Senator’s attention. 
The word “presentation” is an unusual word, and the only 
ruling of the Senate on the question has been to the effect that 
when credentials are received and not read, they are not 
presented. That is why I want to oppose the reading of the 
credentials until a motion may be offered, because if the 
credentials are read, under the ruling of Vice President Marshall 
they are then presented, but they are not presented under the 
ruling of Vice President Marshall until they have been read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator desire 
merely—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Wiil the Senator pardon me one 
moment? Does the Senator from Washington merely wish to 
make a motion to refer the credentials, without reading, to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections? 

Mr. DILL. I have no desire to make the motion myself, but 
I do not want a step taken that will constitute presentation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand the Vice President has 
already stated that the reading would not displace the pending 
business. Now I think the Vice President ruled, although there 
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‘has been a little confusion in the Chamber, that a motion to 

refer these credentials would not displace the pending business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Any action taken in regard to the 

credentials would not displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. As I understand, the Chair ruled that a 
motion to refer the credentials to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections does not displace the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. .HIPSTEAD. If it is in order, I would like to ask the 
Presiding Officer if he considers that such a motion would be 
debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion would be debatable. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In view of that ruling, I want to call 
attention to Rule VI, which provides that— 


The presentation of the credentials of Senators elect and other ques- 
tions of privilege shall always be in order, except during the reading and 
correction of the Journal, while a question of order or a motion to 
adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is dividing; and all questions 
and motions arising or made upon the presentation of such credentials 
shall be proceeded with until disposed of. 


May I ask who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator from Missouri will yield 
for a moment, I would like to make this observation: If the 
motion is made to refer these credentials to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, that motion being debatable, I inquire, 
if that motion is made, whether it will remain the unfinished 
busiiiess until the motion is disposed of, or until the pending 
question is disposed ef? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. “es. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Missouri had yielded the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to suggest, to get the matter 
before the Senate—— 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have a motion on this subject 
pending on the table; but if the Senator from Missouri desires 
to make a motion to refer the credentials, I shall not attempt 
to call up my motion. My motion, however, is a motion to pre- 
vent the presentation of these credentials; and I want to call 
up that motion unless a motion is to be made to refer the 
matter at this point to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I have 
no objection to the Senator proceeding with his motion, so far 
as I am concerned; but it was my intention to make a motion 
that the credentials be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. However, I am perfectly willing that the Sena- 
tor shall present his motion. 


Mr. President—— 





I thought the Senator from 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, who has the 
floor? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless the Senator from Missouri 
has yielded the floor, he has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator from Washington was* having a colloquy with me in 
regard to bringing up his resolution. I want to make this state- 
ment: I very much doubt the right of the Senate to take any 
action Whatever upon these credentials, except possibly to refer 
them to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Chair please inform the Senate how 
a document can be referred to a committee unless the document 
is read, so that we may know what we are referring? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, who has the 
floor’ I thought the Chair recognized me if the Senator from 
Missouri had yielded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri yielded 
to the Senator from Washington, if he yielded to anybody. 
The Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, this peculiar situa- 
tion exists: It is admitted here. upon the floor that Governor 
Pinchot issued a set of credentials to WiLt1AmM S. VaARE and 
that those credentials are now in the pocket of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the drawer of the desk of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; they are in the drawer 
of his desk. It now appears that the Senator has presented 
another and different document. Presumptively it can not be 
the credentials of Wim1am 8S. Vare, because it is utterly 
unheard-of that a man should appear here with two sets of cre- 
dentials to the same office; and I think, under the circum- 
stances, we are warranted in not receiving this second set of 
credentials at all and insisting that the genuine credentials 
that were issued by Governor Pinchot shall be presented. This 
document is a spurious document because issued, if at all by 
any governor, after the governor of the State had acted with 
reference to this matter, and his action was final as far as the 
action of the Governor of Pennsylvania could be. 

Mr. President, under the circumstances I move that the docu- 
ment, whatever it may be, which was presented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, together with the document which he says 
is in his desk—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
control of the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
the control of the Senate. ' 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
permit me to make a parliamentary inquiry? I should like 
to inquire who is the proper custodian of the credentials of 
Senators-elect, and whether or not it is competent for an 
individual Member of the United States Senate to withhold, 
at his whim or pleasure, credentials of the alleged election of a 
United States Senator? I ask the Chair who is the proper 
custodian of the credentials of a Senator-elect of this body. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Missouri, it seems to me that in this situation 

Mr. GLASS. I should like the Chair to answer my parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. DILL. I am trying to get some information first. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to know whether an individual Senatoy 
is the proper and sole custodian of credentials, or whether 
some official of this body is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The custodianship of the creden- 
tials after they are presented to the Senate is something upon 
which the Chair can state his opinion; but—— 

Mr. GLASS. Does it depend purely upon the whim and 
pleasure of a Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT (continuing). But as to where the 
proper custodianship is before they are presented to the Senate, 
the Chair has no basis upon which to rule. He would assume 
that the credentials should be presented to the Senate as soon 
as practicable by those in possession of them. 

Mr. GLASS. Are not these credentials sent to some official 
of this body? , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; these credentials—— 

Mr. GLASS. I am not talking about these credentials alone. 
I inquire whether the credentials of Senators-elect are not 
sent to an official of this body. It would be a preposterous 
situation if any Senator might withhold and keep in his vest- 
pocket the credentials of a Senator-elect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate never received the 
credentials issued by Governor Pinchot. Those were not filed. 
A letter is on file from Governor Pinchot which was written 
at the time he issued the credentials, and the letter from Govy- 
ernor Pinchot stated that the credentials had been sent by 
registered mail. 

Mr. GLASS. Sent to whom? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To Witiiam S. VARE. 

Mr. GLASS. They were sent to whom by registered letter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Governor Pinchot, by registered 
letter, sent the credentials to Wrtt1AM S. VARE. 

Mr. GLASS. I thought the custom was to send credentials 
to some official of this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sometimes they are so sent. 

Mr. GLASS. At all times they ought to be so sent, because 
we would find ourselves in an impossible situation if a Mem- 
ber of this body has the right to withhold credentials and 
present them or not present them if he is disposed to withhold 
them. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to suggest that the proper 
motion, which I hope the Senator from Missouri will make, is 
that this paper be not received by the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that the Clerk 
read the letter from Governor Pinchot. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that will be very 
well, but I desire first to make a motion. I move that under 
the circumstances here existing the document which has been 
sent to the desk be not received by the Senate. 


And in my control and not the 


Yes; but the Senator dag tt under 

















Mr. MOSES. That is a debatable motion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The motion is debatable, 
hink. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is debatable. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to discuss this motion for a few 
moments, if I may. L 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I claimed recognition 
before the Senator from Washington did. 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I can perhaps elucidate 
the question slightly, because the Senate at present is wholly in 
the dark about what may be the nature of the paper that is 
under discussion. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and that is what I objected to—the idea 
of the whole Senate of the United States, with a single excep- 
tion, being totally in the dark as to the natuye of a paper that 
is to be presented here affecting the Membership of a Senator- 
elect from a great State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will bear with 
me a moment, the Senate will not be in doubt much longer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I had not yielded the 
floor. I made a motion, and I was standing on my feet. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Washington said he wanted 
to discuss it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; if he took the floor from 
me, it does not go to Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington took 
the floor and was recognized and then yielded the floor to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOSES. Yielded to him for what? 

Mr. DILL. I understood he wanted to discuss the motion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; I do. 

Mr. DILL. I did not yield the floor to have these creden- 
tials read, for I am opposed to their being read in any way in 
the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Then the Senator will have to hold the floor 
himself, and continuously, for some time to come. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Possibly; but I think—— 

Mr. DILL. I think there is a rule of the Senate to the effect 
that when an objection is made to the reading of a paper in the 
Senate a motion then may be made, and the Senate will vote 
on that question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just for this one remark: I want to 
say that if a Senator here has a document addressed by the 
governor of a State to the Senate which has to do with the 
right of a man to sit in the Senate, I think the Senate can find 
ways and means to compel the production of that document, 
however honorable or great the Senator may be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To relieve the turbulence of 
soul of the Senator from Missouri—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DILL. I do, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
have the floor 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us have a distinct understand- 
ing as to who has the floor. The Senator from Washington has 
the floor and can yield if he so desires. 

Mr. DILL. I yield, provided I do not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does he yield the floor? 

Mr. DILL. I do not yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
makes a speech, the Senator from Washington will yield the 
floor, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


I 





One of the Senators who now 





I ask consent that the Chair 


will recognize the Senator from Washington after I have fin- | 


ished, and I shall be very brief. 
Mr. DILL. I shall object to the Senator’s reading any docu- 
ment. 


Mr. MOSES. Under Rule XI? 

Mr. DILL. Under Rule XI. 

Mr. MOSES. When the reading of a paper is called for, that 
means read at the desk. That does not mean read by a Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Then I will not yield. I want to discuss this 
question for just a few minutes. 

Mr. President, this question of the presentation of credentials 
is an interesting one. The law on the subject has grown up out 
of the history of the legislation for the payment of salaries of 
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Senators. I want to take just a moment to recount the history 
that has led up to the present statute. 

When the Congress of the United States was organized, a com- 
mittee recommended that the salaries of Members of the House 
and Senate should be $6 per day, and Congress passed such a 
law. That law expired in 1796, but was reenacted, and con- 
tinued to be the law until after the capital of the country was 
moved here to Washington. 

In 1816 there was a demand in Congress for the increase of 
salaries,.following the War of 1812. A committee of the House 
of Representatives made a very complete study of the question, 
and wrote a report that is extremely enlightening on the subject. 
They showed that the other officials of the Government had had 
their salaries increased repeatedly ; that many of them had been 
more than doubled since the organization of the Government. 
They showed that the average session of Congress was 159 to 
165 days. They recommended an increase from $6 to $8 a day. 
They pointed out that the legislative body is the one that creates 
all other offices, that they raise all the money, and they decide 
on the amount of taxation, and therefore their pay should be 
commensurate with their position. 

Congress did not act until 1818, when it increased the pay to 
$8 per day. That continued to be the pay until the act of 1856, 
which increased salaries to $3,000 per year, or $6,000 for the 
two years of a Congress. But the law of that time postponed 
the pay of Congressmen to the end of the session. That is, a 
Congressman did not receive his pay until the end of the first 
session for the period preceding, and for the second year of 
his term until the end of the second session. 

In December, 1857, an amendment was made to this law 
which provided that on the first day of each session of each 
Congress, or as soon thereafter as he might apply, each Senator, 
Congressman, and Delegate should receive his mileage as then 
provided by law, and all of his compensation from the beginning 
of his term up to the time of the opening of the session, at the 
rate of $250 a month, and that he should receive his compensa- 
tion during the session at the same rate, and that on the first 
day of the second or any subsequent session he should receive 
his mileage as then allowed by law, and all other compensation 
that had accrued during the adjournment. That passed without 
a roll call. 

The act of July 28, 1866, raised the salary to $5,000 and fixed 
the mileage at 20 cents a mile. 

In 1867 Congress passed an amendment of the act to provide 
for the payment of salaries monthly during adjournment be- 
tween sessions of the same Congress, but did not provide that 
payments should start before Members were sworn in. 

In the act of March 3, 1873—the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill—there was a provision to the effect 
that Representatives and Delegates whose credentials had been 
duly filed with the Clerk of the House should be entitled to 
receive their compensation monthly. This was a legislative 
provision, inserted by suspension of the rules in the House on 
the request of Mr. Hale. It contained a provision to the effect 
that if the Clerk found that there was a contest on, he should 
withhold the compensation. Later that provision was repealed. 

The act of 1873 was known as the famous salary-grab bill, 
by which Members of the Forty-second Congress not only in- 
creased their own salaries to $7,500 a year, but they made the 
increase retroactive for the preceding two years. This retroac- 
tive clause was inserted in a conference report that was not 
discussed in the House at all, but was bitterly fought in the 
Senate. It passed in the Senate by a vote of 36 to 27; and 
this bill abolished the payment of mileage. Public resentment 
over that increase was so great that the next Congress had 
to repeal it. 

In 1883—and I eall this to the particular attention of the 
Senate—the Senate committee in charge of the sundry civil 
appropriation bill reported an amendment as follows: 

After line 2412, insert: 

“That Senators elected, whose term of office begins on the 4th day 
of March, and whose credentials in due fcrm of law have been presented 
in the Senate, but who have had no opportunity to be qualified, may 
receive their compensation monthly from the beginning of their term 
until there shall be a session of the Senate.” 


oT 


This amendment was agreed 
Senate. 

This brings me to the point of discussing what constitutes 
having “‘ been presented in the Senate.” 

It took the House 84 years, and the Senate 94 years, to pass 
legislation permitting Members to receive salaries prior to be- 
ing sworn in. The House provision says when “credentials 
have been duly filed with the Clerk of the House.” The Sen- 
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ate provision says when “credentials in due form of law have 
been presented in the Senate.” 

It might be argued that while the law regarding Senators 
uses different language, its general intent and effect are the 
same. That, however, can not be defended. The Senate has 
interpreted it differently. It was worked differently for a pur- 
pose. The practice since the passage of that law has been to 
offer credentials from the floor or to have them handed down 
from the Vice President’s chair, the credentials to be read by 
the clerk. They have been then printed in the Recorp and con- 
sidered as having been presented; but not so in the House. 
There they are simply filed with the Clerk of the House. 

It may be argued that it is impossible to defeat the pres- 
entation; that if the Senate refused to permit credentials to | 
be read they must be considered “ presented,” because the 
Senator elect had offered them. 
discussion of the words “presented in the Senate.” 

What does the word “ presented ” mean? 

The Century Dictionary defines “ presentation ” 
the setting forth to view that which is presented or exhibited. 

The act of and offering, at the proper time and place, 
any document required to be accepted, especially a note. 

Stroud’s 1541, 
tion” 


as— 
producing 


Judicial Dictionary, page 


as follows: 


defines “ presenta- 


The word “ presentation” may have 
the context, as circumstances require, 
ing’ or delivering over. 


many meanings according to 
or and it may mean a “ show- 

Presentation of a bill to a governor has been made by leaving 
it in his office in his presence, or depositing it on his table 
with the clerk in charge, but the law regarding Senators’ cre- 
dentials says “ presented in the Senate.” 
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to be credentials. In light of the fact that we have in the 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 10, 1927, on page 1338 a 
letter from the Governor of Pennsylvania to the effect that 
he has furnished the Senator elect with a credential, and 
we have the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who offers these credentials, that what he offers are not 
the credentials which Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, fur- 
nished to the Senator elect, in light of the fact that he does 
not offer the credentials which the Governor of Pennsylvania 
at the time of the election says were sent to the Senator 
elect of Pennsylvania by registered mail, I think the Sen- 
ate should refuse to receive this document, which is not the 
document the Senate has been informed constitutes the creden- 
tials of Mr. Vare. So I think the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri should be agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, have the credentials actu- 
ally been presented? 

Mr. DILL. Theecredentials referred to by Governor Pinchot 
have never been presented to the Senate, but the governor 
wrote a letter to the Vice President, which the Vice President 
had read from the desk, in which a copy of the credentials sent 
The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania how presents a document which he states is not the 
credentials, as the Senate has been informed by letter were 
furnished the Senator elect of Pennsylvania, but is another 
document furnished by another governor, and not the original 
credentials nor a copy of it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will yield the floor until the Sen- 


| ator has concluded. 


That means that the Senate must be in session, and not 
merely that the handing to its officers or the offering of a 


paper said to be credentials shall be considered as credentials 
having been presented, until they have actually been read, ac- 
cepted, and made a part of the record of the Senate. There 
must be some act of recognition and acceptance before creden- 
tials can be considered to have been presented as required by 
the law. 

In addition to that, it is well to recall that in 1923 the 
Congress passed a law providing that Senators, on the filing 
of their credentials with the Secretary of the Senate, shall 
have the right to appoint their clerks. 
fact that the law regarding House Members provides that if 
they file their credentials with the Clerk of the House in due 
form, and in 
due form with the Secretary of the Senate, they may appoint 
their clerks; but when it comes to their names being placed 
on the roll Senators, the law says that the credentials 
must have been presented in the Senate. 


as 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The rules of the Senate, as I 
understand, are rules for the control of our business. So far 


as we are concerned, and the transaction of our business within 


those rules is concerned, the rules are our law. Rule VI 
provides: 
The presentation of the credentials of Senators elect and other 


questions of privilege shall always be 
ing and correction of the Journal— 


That is not taking place. 


while a question of order or a motion to 


in order, except during the read- 


adjourn is pending. 


There was nothing of that kind when these credentials were 
presented. 


or while the Senate is dividing. 


That was not taking place. So I would like to know how 
my colleague avoids the plain declaration of the rule that the 
presentation of the credentials of Senators elect, and other ques- 
tions of privilege, are always in order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I interpret the rule simply to 
mean that the right to offer credentials and to have them pre- 
sented, if the Senate be willing, is always in order, but there is 
a difference between offering the paper and having it accepted 
as a credential. 
tion that this document be referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, I understand. That is not a compli- 
ance with the law requiring presentation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; that it be not received. 

Mr. DILL, That is correct; that it be not received, which 
puts the Senate in the position of refusing to accept or examine 
this paper, 


| sent to this body. 


I call attention to the | 


Mr. STEPHENS. I shall occupy the floor but a moment. I 
want to discuss a point made by the Senator from Missouri 
with reference to the fact that the first credentials have not 
been presented, 

As I remember the law in this regard, the governor of a 
State is authorized and empowered to’ prepare credentials for 
candidates who have been elected. Those credentials are te be 
They may be presented, as I recall, either 
in the way these are attempted to be presented, or they may be 
sent directly to the Secretary of the Senate. 

The thing I have in mind, Mr. President, is simply that 
the Governor of Pennsylvania was authorized to perform a 
certain act, to wit, prepare these credentials and transmit them. 


| Under authority of law in that regard, he has performed that 


the Senate if Senators file their credentials in | 


act. The matter is ended when he obeys the mandate of the 
law in that regard. It is not for the Senator from Pennsylvania 
or anyone else to say that those credentials are not satis- 
factory ; that they are not in proper form; indeed, no suggestion 
of that kind has been made. 

What I am contending for is simply that when Governor 
Pinchot referred the credentials, and forwarded them, there 
was no longer any authority residing in Governor Pinchot, 
or any other man who acts as governor at a later time, to 
prepare and present other credentials. In other words, when- 
ever the mandate of the law has been complied with, that ends 
the matter. 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. DILL. I yield. 
Mr. McMASTER. Supposing the credentials forwarded by 


Governor Pinchot in the meantime had been lost, and Governor 
Pinchot had gone out of office? 

Mr. STEPHENS. 1 will be very glad, indeed, to answer the 
question. There is no contention in this case, I may say in the 
outset, that the original credentials have been lost. In fact, 
they are said right at this moment to be in the Chamber, in 
the drawer over there in the desk of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President, it is worse 
than that. I am just waiting here to hand them in to the desk. 

Mr. STEPHENS. They are in the Senator’s hands, then. I 


| repeat, there is no suggestion that the credentials have been 


The Senator from Missouri has made a mo- | 


having been informed that it is a paper purporting | 


lost. As a matter of fact, if they had been lost, the proper 
course to have pursued would have been to have a certified 
copy made of the original credentials in the office of the 
governor of the State. I may say that if the copy kept in the 
office of the governor had been lost or destroyed, and in the 
meantime Governor Pinchot had gone out of office, that would 
have presented an entirely different question from what we 
have before us now. 

I repeat, it does not lie in the power of any Senator or any 
other individual, or of Mr. VaAre himself, to say that the 
phraseology of the credentials prepared and signed by the 
governor of his State “are not satisfactory to me, and there- 
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fore I shall ask another governor to prepare and present to me 
credentials that are satisfactory.” 

Whenever credentials are issued by the governor, that is 
the only evidence, and, unless the original if lost, can be the 
only evidence of the election of the Senator. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

“ Mr. DILL. I gladly yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. As far as this question is concerned, I 
think everyone knows here how I am going to vote in regard 
to this particular proposition; but in regard to the question 
raised by the Senator from Mississippi, I simply wish to say 
that I was elected Senator while I was governor. I still re- 
mained in office for 60 days. I did not issue my own creden- 
tials. I waited until I went out of office, and my successor 
issued those credentials. But suppose I had issued credentials 
to myself and then, going out of office, had lost those creden- 
tials; I would simply have written a letter to my successor 
asking him to issue credentials; they would have been issued, 
and they would have been perfectly valid, notwithstanding the 
fact that I myself had issued them previously to that time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But in that case, the Senator says, the 
credentials were lost. It is not the case before us. I under- 
stand, of course, that there are cases where two sets of cre- 
dentials have been issued, but those cases are cases where cre- 
dentials are issued to two different persons. In this case, both 
sets of credentials were issued to the same man, WILLIAM 8S. 
VarRE, and relate to the same election. So the fact that from 
time to time two persons have accepted credentials issued to 
them by different officials is not in point in this case. 

It occurs to me, as I said, Mr. President, that there resides 
no power in the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania to issue 
these credentials ; and if that be true, there is no right residing 
in Mr, VaRg, or in any Senator, to present his second set of 
credentials, issued without warrant or authority of law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to make a substitute motion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A substitute to the one we are dis- 
cussing now? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not going: to discuss it now. I move 
as a substitute for the motion made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri that the letter addressed by Mr. Pinchot, then Governor 
of Pennsylvania, to the Vice President, the President of the 
Senate, together with such credentials, or purported credentials, 
as the junior Senator from Pennsylvania shall now present to 
the Senate, be immediately referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, with instructions to report to the Senate 
whether the credentials shall be received by the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
accept a modification of his motion? The language of the Sen- 
ator was “such credentials as may be offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania.” Add after the word “ Pennsylvania” the 
words “has in his possession.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
mittee to search me, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
not have to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will permit me to finish the 
motion—— 

Mr. NORRIS. 
fication. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not say in the motion, after referring 
to the letter of Governor Pinchot to the Senate, that the cre- 
dentials—or, if you want to say, alleged credentials—both of 
Governor Pinchot and the present Governor of Pennsylvania, 
be referred? 

Mr. GEORGE. I did include both. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the Senator did, but they were not 
both specified in the Senator’s motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am willing, of course, to 
accept any reasonable modification. I wish merely to say this 
by way of discussion of this motion: 

The certificate of a Senator is the property, if I may use the 
term, of the Senator elect. He may have his credentials trans- 
mitted to the Senate, in which event they would be laid before 
the Senate by the Vice President, or he may, as is usually the 
custom, select a sitting Senator from his State and intrust the 
credentials to him for presentation to the Senate. But the cre- 


You had better appoint a com- 


No; we will not do that. We will 


I wanted to make a suggestion on this modi- 
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dentials are the evidence of the claim of right of the person 
holding the credentials to take his seat ultimately in this body. 

It seems te me very clear that the letter of Governor Pinchot 
addressed to the President of the Senate must be by the Senate 
regarded as in the nature of a memorial, and so the case stands 
as if along with the credentials there should be presented 
memorials of citizens, or the memorial of the legislature of a 
State, directing and drawing to the attention of the Senate 
some matters which the memorialists wished to bring to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, just one further word of explanation. When 
any man presents his credentials to the Senate, or presents 
what he claims to be credentials entitling him to take a seat in 
the Senate, it then becomes, in my judgment, the duty of the 
Senate to examine those credentials. If they be regular and no 
question be raised, of course the usual custom is in due course 
to receive the credentials. If any question be raised—and, as 
I take it, the letter of the Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Pinchot, which has already been read to the Senate, must be by 
the Senate regarded as in the nature of a memorial. 

We are also advised, of course, by the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania that he now wishes to offer or to present to the 
Senate both of the certificates said to have been issued by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot and referred to in his letter to the Vice President 
of the United States, and another certificate said to have been 
issued by the present Governor of Pennsylvania. I have no 
doubt that when the certificate of any governor to any man is 
presented to the Senate, it is the duty of the Senate to receive 
the certificate. It may on motion, of course, refer the creden- 
tials to its proper committee, its standing committee, and that 
committee may, of course, recommend or submit such recom- 
mendations to the Senate as it deems proper in the circum- 
stances. But I do not think that we ought to reject or to refuse 
to receive or to ignore—indeed, I do not think we can reject, 
ignore, or refuse to permit the tender or offer of the certificate 
of the governor of a sovereign State to this body. 

Whether or not the credentials are regular, whether or not 
the memorial or the paper in the nature of a memorial which 
has preceded them presents such a question as the Senate shall 
deem wise and proper to deal with other than in the usual and 
ordinary way, whether or not the fact that there are two 
alleged certificates here now to be offered, as the junior Senator 


from Pennsylvania has assured the Senate he preposes to 
offer, whether or not any or all of thes? unusual circum- 


stances in the case would warrant or justify special action by 
the Senate, is a matter which, in the first instance at, least, 
might well be considered by the Committee on Vrivileges and 
Elections. 

So far as I am concerned, I am obliged to say that there is 
no warrant to the Senate either to ignore or reject or refuse 
to examine a certificate of election, duiy presented, issued 
under the hand and seal of the governor of a State. I am 
proposing that an examination of the credentials be at once 
made by the Committee on Privileges and Elections and that 
the committee's report be forthwith returned te the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senatcr have the motion 
read, that we may know the wording of it? 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask that the clerk read the motion which 
I submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Curer CLERK. The Senator from Georgia proposes the 
following motion: . 


That the letter addressed by Mr. Pinchot, then Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, to the Vice President, the President of the Senate, together 
with such purported, credentials as the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania shall now present to the Senate, be immediately referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, with instructions to report 
to the Senate whether the credentials shall be received by the Senate. 


Mr. DILL. May I suggest that the word “present” be 
changed to the word “ offer” ? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to be captious about the matter, 
and I do not want to be technical. I do not think it is 
material enough that we ought to be technical. If I had my 
own way about it, I would refer all this matter to the special 
committee which has already investigated the election in Penn- 
sylvania, but that does not seem to be the disposition. I do 
not care very much where the documents go. If they go to 
some committee—and I admit it is proper to send them to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections—it seems to me that 
we ought to insist that the credentials of both governors go tv 
the committee. 
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It is true that the Senator from Pennsylvania said that he 
has possession of the other credential and it is here in the 
Senate. and he is a Member of this body. Of course, if the mo- 
tion is carried that both credentials be referred to the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Pennsylvania as a matter of course 
would turn it over to the committee and that ought to be done. 
If we are going to refer anything to the committee in the way 
of credentials, we ought to refer everything that purports to be 
a credential. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have already stated that I 
was going to offer them to the Senate for what use it saw fit 
to make of them and the Senator from Georgia has provided 
in his motion that they should go to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Serator’s motion does not include both 
credentials, It does not even name them. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania construes it to mean that, and that is done, that 
is all I care about. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Georgia has the same 
understanding that the Senator from Pennsylvania has, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. With all due respect to the Senator from 
Georgia, I will say that I think his motion is out of order; 
aud with all due respect to other Senators who have spoken 
upon the question it seems to me the only possible disposition 
the Senate can make of these credentials is to receive them 
from the State of Pennsylvania and file them for presentation 
to the United States Senate. Mr, Vare is not a Member of 
this Congress. He was elected to be a Member of the Seven- 
tieth Congress. I want to ask the Senator from Georgia if he 
not believe that the present Congress can not assume 
jurisdiction over the credentials and the qualifications of the 
Members of the next Congress, the Seventieth Congress? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think undoubtedly this Congress can take 
jurisdiction for the purpose of receiving the credentials. The 
whole purpose of permitting this proceeding in the Congress 
preceding the Congress to which the Senator elect is entitled to 
come as a Senator, if he is entitled to come at all, is to enable 
the Senator elect, whose credentials have been presented to the 
Senate, to receive the necessary authority to provide his office 
force ind to draw his salary. If he did not see fit to present 
his credentials under the law as it now stands, he could not 
have any part of his salary until he came to the Congress to 
which he was elected and presented his credentials, of course, 
and was qualified. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 


misunderstood me. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


does 


If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator 
I did not take the position that the Senate 
should not receive his credentials. My position was that the 
Senate must receive the credentials; but as to the disposition 
or examination of the credentials or qualifications of the Sena- 
tor elect, I ask the Senator from Georgia if he does not believe 
that question comes within the jurisdiction and province of the 
Seventieth Congress. 

Mr. GEORGE. Whether or not, of course, Mr. Varp has the 
final right to a seat in this body is to be determined not by 
this Senate, but by the Senate to be convened in the next Con- 
That is undoubtedly true. But whether or not he is 
entitled to present his credentials to this Senate and thereby 
entitled to receive his salary is a matter which this Senate 
must determine. The substitute motion, in the view of the 
Senator, is wholly unnecessary because, as I understand the 
Senator, he is of the opinion that the Senate must receive the 
credentials; but a question has arisen touching the regularity 
of the credentials. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ReEep] has not yet had opportunity to offer them. In advance 
of the credentials we have received a communication which the 
Vice President has laid before the Senate, which must be re- 
garded by the body as in the nature of a memorial directing 
our attention to something out of the ordinary respecting the 
credentials now presented. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


— 
gress, 


I yield. 

Does not the Senator think the course sug- 
gested by the Senator from Minnesota is the only one the 
Senate could take? For instance, it might be that two men 
would present credentials. That has been done. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that has happened. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. If both were read at the desk the names 
of both would be entitled to go on the pay roll, and we would 
have three Senators drawing pay during the recess of the Sen- 
ate, and all kinds of complications might necessarily arise. 
Therefore, it becomes almost imperative in a case of this kind 
that the alleged credentials go to the committee before they are 
received and before they are read. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is my view of the situation. 
the reason why I offered the substitute motion. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I make this suggestion? 
The very fact that the rule is different as to Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate indicates that the framers 
of the rule had in mind the examination of credentials by the 
Senate, because the rule regarding Members of the House pro- 
vides that upon the filing of their credentials with the clerk in 
due form, certain things shall take place. The rule regarding 
Senators provides that if their credentials are filed in due form 
with the Secretary of the Senate, it entitles them to have clerks 
appointed, but their right to go on the roll and receive their 
salary depends upon the presentation in the Senate, and the 
word “presentation” must be interpreted in this connection 
as some act on the part of the Senate in the way of accepting 
the credentials. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so. I fully agree. I repeat, for that 
reason I have offered the substitute, which seems to me to be 
the only proper way to deal with the credentials to be physi- 
cally presented by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the motion which I 
made, and which the Senator from Georgia seeks to have dis- 
placed by his substitute, was made to meet a condition then 
momentarily existing. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] in reply to inquiries had stated that he had in his pos- 
session in the Senate the credentials issued by Governor Pin- 
chot, and at that time it seemed from his attitude, which I do 
not want to misstate, that he only intended to present the cre- 
dentials issued by Governor Fisher, or a paper purporting to be 
credentials. Accordingly I made the motion that they be not 
received, because in my judgment the proper paper was not 
being presented to the Senate or, at least, the entire record 
was not proposed to be presented. 

But that situation has changed. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania now states that he proposes to present or offer both of 
the certificates. It seems to me, under the circumstances, that 
the proper course is in general outlined in the substitute offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Georgia, but I do not quite 
like his phraseology. I therefore withdraw my original motion 
because of the changed condition, and I offer the following 
motion as a substitute for the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia: 


That is 


That the alleged credentials of WiLL1aAm 8. Varg, issued by Governor 
Pinchot, together with Governor Pinchot’s letter relating thereto, and 
also the alleged credentials issued by Governor Fisher, shall be offered 
to the Senate and shall be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 


Mr. GHORGE. 

Mr. REED of 
ology. 

Mr. GEORGE. It perfects my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
has the floor? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
it while I have the floor. 
get it again. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, does that mean with or with- 
out reading? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the credentials should be 
referred when they are offered. I think they should go to the 
committee without further action. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It might hurt us to read them! 

Mr. WATSON. That is, without reading from the clerk's 
desk? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want the present situation 
to be changed until the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
get the papers. The Senator from Pennsylvania said he has 
them and that he will read them, and that will give us all the 
information we want. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the motion to refer can not be made, because the papers 
referred to are not before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The papers have been laid on the 
Secretary's desk. 


That is the same sense. 
Missouri. Yes; but a little different phrase- 


The Senator from Missouri still 


I will say just a word further about 
We do not know when we will ever 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is not in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have the official notice from Governor 
Pinchot as to the others, and the statement on the floor of the 
Senate from the Senator from Pennsylvania himself is that 
he has them in his possession. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I suggest that in 
innumerable instances all manner of papers are presented and 
referred without ever being read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, has the Senator 
from Missouri yielded the floor? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I have not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not whether a 
paper which has not been read shall be referred to the com- 
mittee, but whether or not a document not yet in the possession 
of the Senate can be referred to a committee. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania desires to offer the paper, why not 
let him offer it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have been trying to get the 
permission of the Senate, but I have been unable to get the 
opportunity. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the Senator had one of those 
documents and laid it upon the desk. That was the situation. 
If the Senator afterwards picked it up from the desk 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to his offering 
it now? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not object to presenting these 
papers. Then the question of whether the Senate shall receive 
them is another question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
credentials. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the papers. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
have something before us 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would rule that the 
Senate can not refer to a committee a document which has not 
yet been presented to the Senate and is not in its possession. 
The situation may be cured by allowing the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to submit the documents. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to change my motion: 


That when and if offered to the Senate, the alleged credentials of 
WILLIAM 8S. VARE issued by Governor Pinchot, together with the letter 
of Governor Pinchot relating thereto, and also the alleged credentials 
issued by Governor Fisher, shall be referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
would cover the case. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 
That is not a privileged motion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 
rule on it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand 
the point of order made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The matter of privilege arises only upon 
the presentation of credentials; and if the resolution loses its 
privilege, a call for the regular order brings us back 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that it is a privi- 
leged question and that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask for a vote on 
the motion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may some one 
else be recognized before the vote is taken? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator remained stand- 
ing, and I did not know whether he had yielded the floor or 
not. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, anyone who has 
heard the proceedings of the last hour and a quarter in the 
Senate can understand why the State of Pennsylvania does not 
want to see the investigating committee continued further. 
Without so much as permitting the ordinary courtesy of the 
reading of an official document from the Governer of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, bearing the great seal of that 
Commonwealth, the Senate acts upon it as if it were a letter 
from a justice of the peace in some ward in Washington, for- 
getting entirely that the sovereignty of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is quite the equal of the sovereignty of the Government 
that you are here sitting under as ambassadors from your 
sovereign States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield, 


The Chair holds that the motion 





The Senator, then, will present the 
In my own time I will present 


Very well. 


In order that we may 





The Chair would hold that that 


What does the Chair 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will agree that the repre- 
sentatives of the State of Pennsylvania—namely, Governor 
Pinchot and Governor Fisher—are in disagreement as to who 
is the Senator 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not. 

Mr. HARRISON. One saying that there was fraud and that 
the election was stolen,’and the other presenting the credentials 
here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senate had done me the 
courtesy to permit me to read or to permit the clerk to read 
the documents about which we have been fanning the air for 
the last hour and a quarter, it would have been seen that the 
two certificates are not at all in conflict, but that Governor 
Pinchot, for some reason which he knows best, chose merely to 
certify that Mr. VARE appears to have been chosen, whereas the 
rule of the Senate requires, or seems to require, it to be a cer- 
tificate that he has been chosen. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Please let me finish. 

Governor Pinchot certified that the appearances were that 
Mr. VaARE had been elected. That does not in the least conflict 
with Governor Fisher's certificate to the effect that the fact 
is that he was elected. 

Governor Pinchot, in the certificate which I am about to 
present to the Senate, certified on the 8th day of January— 
more than two months after the election, and about a week 
before he went out of office—to this appearance of election. 
Suppose that he had waited another week. Suppose that his 
certificate had been lost in the mails, by which it was sent to 
Mr. VaREe. Suppose that Governor Pinchot had died after 
seven of those eight weeks that he permitted to elapse. Would 
anyone hesitate to say that the person who succeeded him as 
Governor of Pennsylvania—be it the lieutenant governor, who 
would have been in office but a week, or the new governor, who 
would take office about the 15th of January—would anyone 
hesitate to say that it is the incumbent of the office who makes 
the certificate and not the particular individual who happens 
to hold it from this moment to the next? 

Would anyone hesitate to say that the credentials of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMAsrTer] are perfectly 
valid, although they were not signed by the governor in office 
at the time of the election? 

He, himself, was the governor in office at the time of that 
election ; and yet the sort of logic to which we have been listen- 
ing here for the last hour and a quarter is to the effect that he 
is not a Senator of the United States because he did not certify 
to his own election before going out of office. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think this is a very differ- 
ent case, where the governor in office certifies to one thing 
and the governor who then comes in certifies to another thing? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; they do not! 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But I have just called the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the fact that there is not the slightest incon- 
sistency hetween the two. One appears to have been made 
purposely a bit offensive, if I may use the term. Let me show 
the Senate what I mean. 

Mr. MOSES. They both refer to the election of the same 
person. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course they do—the same 
election, at the same time. Let me read it. We do not need 
to have anv doubt about this. It seems to me that we are 
wrapping ourselves up like a kitten in a ball of twine over a 
thing that is just as simple as daylight. 

The certificate signed by Mr. Pinchot reads in this way: 

In the name and by authority of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania— 

Executive Department. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States: 


This is to certify that on the face of the returns— 





Those words seem to have been inserted in the form that we 
asked the governors to follow— 


filed in the office of the secretary of the Commonwealth of the election 
held on the 2d day of November, 1926, Witti1am S. VARE appears to 
have been chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Pennsylvania 
a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate of 
the United States for the term of six years beginning on the 4th day of 
March, 1927. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State at the city 
of Harrisburg this 8th day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, and of the Commonwealth the 
one hundred and fifty-first. 

By the governor: 

Girrorp PINCHOT, Gorernor. 
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And the name of the secretary of the Commonwealth, which is 
not entirely legible, and it bears the great seal of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is nothing in it, you 
which would in any way affect the morals or welfare of the 
Senate even if it had been read by the clerk; so I hand that in 
to the desk, Mr. President. Now I want the Senate—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. After I have read this; yes. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will not the Senator yield in connection 
with that other commission? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
two to appear together. 





see, 


No, Mr. President; I want these 


Mr. MOSES. That letter has already been printed in the 
RECORD ‘ 
Mr. HARRISON, It is very edifying to have it read in this 


connection, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the certificate, 
which appears to be proper credentials, but does not in any way 
conflict with the somewhat inadequate certificate issued by 
Governor Pinchot, reads as follows: 

In the name and by authority of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania— 

Executive Department. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States: 

Whereas it appears that the certificate of election heretofore issued 
the Sth day of January, 1927, by Hon. Gifford Pinchot, then 

Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, to WILLIAM S. VARs, to represent 

said State in the Senate of the 

years beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927, does not conform with 


on 


United States for the term of six | is good 
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| Governor Pinchot. 


the certificate prescribed by resolution of the United States Senate; and | 


Whereas the said WILLIAM S. VARE has presented a certificate in 


in regular form: 

Now, therefore, this is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 
1926, WiLLiamM S. VARE was duly chosen by the qualified electors of 
the State of Pennsylvania a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, 
beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927. 

Witness his excellency, our governor, and our seal hereto affixed 
at the city of Harrisburg, this Ist day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1927. 

JOHN S. FISHER, Governor, 

Ry the governor: 


[SBAL.] CHARLES JOHNSON, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


And it bears the great seal of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just one moment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator to bear in mind that I 
made no motion except in the nature of a substitute for a 
motion which would have denied the Senator the right to pre- 
sent the credentials which he has read to the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I recognize that, and I did not 


I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. The point I make is that the Senate has not 
prescribed any rule whatever. 

Mr. MOSES. No; but the credentials make no reference to 
arule. They say, “ The resolution of the Senate.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. “The resolution of the Senate”; yes. That 
is the reason the governor is issuing a new certificate, when it 
is not necessary to do it. The Senator does not contend that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He is trying to comply with the 
wish of the Senate as expressed in the resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Frankly, did not the governor issue this 
new certificate, not because there was any suggestion that the 
first one did not conform to the prescribed form, but because 
Governor Pinchot had issued a certificate and accompanied it 
with a letter which is in the Recorp there? Is not that, 
frankly, the truth about it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; frankly, the truth is that 
the governor varied from the Senate’s established form. I have 
looked through the book of credentials, and I find that prac- 
tically every one of them is in the form suggested in the Kern 
resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, Governor Pinchot says he 
could not follow that form and certify to that election without 
distorting the truth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot did accom- 
pany it with a letter that appeared to be intentionally offensive 
to Mr. Varre. Be that as it may, it is not necessary to discuss 
If the original Pinchot certificate is not 
sufficient legally—and I privately think it is—to entitle Mr. 
VARE to his seat, there ean be no doubt but that the second one 
Now, it does not matter which horn of the dilemma 
we take. If the first one is a valid credential, it has been pre- 
sented here to the Senate, which is all that the rules of the 


ae. : : | Senate require. 
writing bearing the date of February 28, 1927, for an amended certificate | * nate require 


Mr. WATSON. The first one is amply sufficient to cause the 


| ease to be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 


se nea 


impute to the Senator from Georgia any discourtesy to my | 


State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not understand why the Senator says 
there is a prescribed rule for certificates. 
the new certificate because the Senate, it is said, has prescribed 
a rule. The Senate has not prescribed a rule. 

Mr. MOSES. That is not the language. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Let me answer that. 

On the 20th day of August, 1914, the following appears in 
the Journal of the Senate 

Mr. OVERMAN. The resolution introduced by Mr. Kern? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (reading )— 


Mr. Kern submitted the following resolution : 


And then follows the opinion of the Senate that “the fol- 
lowing are convenient and suflicient forms of the certificate of 
election.” 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
form. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is not exclusive. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is only a suggestion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a suggestion by the Sen- 
ate; and, you see, in our State we have thought highly of the 
Senate ; and its suggestion is equivalent to a mandate; and we 
try to show the courtesy that one important part of the struc- 


It does not require that that shall be the 


ture of the United States Government should show another 
important part. We are sometimes sorry that it is not recipro- 
eated, 


The governor issues | 


tions, where it would go, anyhow. Is not that so? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well. Now let me state 
the other horn of the dilemma. If the first one is not a valid 
certificate, then there is no impediment to the filing of the 
second, which unquestionably is a valid certificate; and my 
adversaries can take whichever alternative they please . 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. SHIPSTEAD addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senator from Arkan- 
sas asked me first to yield. I will yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota later. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not want to be in con- 
flict with my colleagues; but I take it for granted that the cer- 
tificate issued by the governor is the property of the Senator- 
elect. If he had a dozen certificates, he could present one of 
the dozen or he could refuse to present any certificate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, we are all quite aware of the 
fact that Mr. VarE did not like to present the certificate that 
cast suspicion upon the fact that he was elected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. None of us would like to present 
a certificate that was irregular in form intentionally. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I quite agree with the Senator; but the 
whole point is, he can present either one he chooses, or present 
neither of them. However, when two are presented, if they 
raise a question, of course, the Senate can deal with that ques- 
tion. Is not that so? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
of the question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I say, however, when two are presented, 
then, if they raise any question, the Senate can deal with that 
question. They present a question to the Senate when two cer- 
tificates are presented. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, certainly. I do not quarrel 
with that in the least. The Senate having received them, may 
refer them. It can not refer them without receiving them. 
That is a self-evident fact. 

One more sentence or two, and I have finished. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Minnesota. 
gotten his request to interrupt me. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he knows of any reason why the first credentials are 
not legal? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not. It would appear to 
me that Mr. VaAre’s title would be quite sufficient if he had no 
more than the first credentials; but I knew, as we all know, 
that if I had- presented those only, they would have been the 
target of attack from about 50 out of the 95 Senators in this 
Chamber. We all know that; and so, at my advice—if the 


I did not catch the latter part 


I had for- 


blame must be fixed—Mr. Vare wrote Governor Fisher to ask 
him for a certificate in the usual form, because he did not like to 
depend on the other one alone. 
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Mr. MOSES. And is it not true, may I ask the Senator, 
that any delay in presenting the first set of credentials was due 
to the fact that the Senator elect, whose credentials they were, 
desired them to be withheld? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator from Pennsylvania had the 
two. He has presented them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania.’ Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senate is the custodian now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; it has all been done 
with reasonable expedition. 

I want to say one thing more. The motion of the Senator 
from Missouri referred, I think, to the fact or supposed fact 
that I have offered these credentials. I have done nothing of 
the sort. I have presented these credentials, and distinctly 
said so each time. Let there be no doubt about that fact. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to state this 
matter so that there can be no confusion about my position, 
Whether that is important to others or not, it is to myself. 

The Senate received from Governor Pinchot a letter stating 
that he had issued credentials to Mr. Vare. I think it is 
quite true that Mr. Vare could have taken those credentials 
and put them in his pocket and never presented himself at 
the door of the Senate at all; but when the governor issued 
that paper the Governor of Pennsylvania bad acted with rela- 
tion to that matter; and his certificate touching that election, 
when signed, was a completed act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit a question just as one lawyer to another? Does the 
Senator mean, then, that that was functus officio when the 
Pinchot certificate was issued? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. After it was issued? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; after it had been issued. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I think. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Suppose, then, that Governor 
Pinchot, in his hostility to Mr. Vare—because they were com- 
petitors for the same nomination, remember—had issued a 
certificate and mailed it to VaRE saying that VarRE was not 
elected Senator from Pennsylvania: If the Senator’s position 
is right, nobody ever could have corrected it, and we would have 
had to Lave a new election. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the governor had certified that 
VARE was not elected, then it would not have been a certificate 
of election. It would have been a certificate of nonelection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Well, this is a certificate of 
doubt, some people say. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
us as the River of Doubt, 

Let me proceed. If we were to adopt any other rule, then a 
certificate might be issued by the governor of the State that a 
certain man had been elected to the Senate, he might bring 
it here and file it, and the succeeding governor might iSsue a 
certificate to another man, and certainly in a case of that 
kind the certificate that was first issued, if issued within the 
limit of the governor's authority, would be the controlling 
document. But that has very little to do with the issue here. 
The situation here is that at the same time the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Pinchot, wrote his letter, he forwarded to 
Mr. VAre—at least, that is our information—a certificate of 
election. On account of certain proceedings here one morning 
some of us thought that that credential had been filed. The 
Recorp will show that I made a motion at that time to refer it 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and was then 
informed that the document had not yet been filed with the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, some weeks and months went by. We heard 
nothing more of Governor Pinchot’s certificate. This morning 
the Senator from Pennsylvania presented a document at the 
desk which he said was a ‘certificate by the present Governor 
of Pennsylvania. Inquiry was made with reference to the 
certificate issued by Governor Pinchot. The Senator stated that 
he had it in his possesssion, and later stated that he had it 
in the Senate. 

Manifestly, under those circumstances, these documents ought 
to go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections for exam- 
ination, along with the document sent to us by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, the letter he sent to us direct. All I have 
been contending for is that the whole record shall be here, 
that all that has been done with reference to the issuance of 
these certificates shall be frankly and fairly and fully presented 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

I have not undertaken to criticize my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania, although I did say that in my judgment 
the document he has in his possession belonged, under these 
circumstances, to the Senate, because I think it is part of the 
record of the case. 


Very well. It is almost as new to 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will admit that I 
did not make any effort to conceal it or to withhold it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; but the first impression given 
by a the Senator said was that he did not intend to pre- 
sent it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly right, because 
I knew that I had a perfectly straight and valid certificate, 
according to the Senate form, and I did not see any necessity of 
presenting it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All I have insisted upon is that the 
whole record shall go to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If it goes to that committee, we 
must presume that the committee will take the proper action 
and report back to the Senate; and if it does not take action 
that is satisfactory to the Senate, the Senate can then pass upon 
the proposition. That is all there is to this entire matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator go so far as 
to add the word “forthwith” to that part of his resolution 
which requires the report from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


I have no objection to that 


I would not add the word “ forth- 


with,” because I do not know how much time the committee 
may want. I suppose the committee will make a prompt re- 
port. It ought to. But, of course, the questicn arises whether 


it is for the Senate at this session or at the succeeding session 
to pass upon the right of Mr. VaAre to a seat. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has been acting on such matters rather frequently 
lately. 

Mr. WATSON. As a member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections I am curious to know what the Senator who 
introduced the resolution means by a prompt report; what is 
his idea of a prompt report? Does it mean_between now and 
12 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The committee can report at such 
time as the committee in its wisdom sees fit to report; and I 
assume that as the Senator is chairman of the committee he 
will get it together, and that he will make a report with rea- 
sonable dispatch. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Kentucky 
is chairman of the committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understood that the Senator from 
Indiana was the chairman. 

Mr. WATSON. I am a member; but the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is the chairman, and I presume he will know how to 
handle it. The only reason for niy inquiry was that the Sena- 
tor is the author of the resolution. Now he is putting an inter- 
pretation on the resolution to the extent of fixing a time by the 
use of the word “ promptly.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
asked me if I would be willing to add to the resolution the 
mandate that the committee should immediately report, and I 
said that I was not willing to do that, that I assumed the com- 
mittee would make a prompt report, and that there was no rea- 
son why it should be given a specific direction. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not want the committee to be charged 
with laches if the resolution fixed a definite time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think the committee will 
be charged with laches by me. It may be by somebody else. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. ‘To-morrow at 12 o'clock this session of 
Congress will go out of existence. Does the Senator mean to 
say that in his opinion the present Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has the right to pass upon the qualifications and cre- 
dentials of a Senator who is not a Member of the Senate at 
this session, and who will not take his seat until the conven- 
ing of the next session of Congress? Does the Senator think 
that a report by the present Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, before 12 o'clock to-morrow noon, should be received by 
the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I very much doubt whether the Sen- 
ate at this session has any jurisdiction to pass upon these cre- 
dentials. I am not prepared to give an arbitrary answer to 
that, because I have not considered it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it is quite evident that these 
credentials of the Senator elect from Pennsylvania have been 
presented at this time as a part of the filibuster. I am very 
much opposed to a filibuster of this kind, and other filibusters 
that have taken place here on the floor of the Senate at this 
session. 


{[Mr. Ernst] 
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I can not quite understand the apparent attitude of the few 
on this side of the chamber who have opposed so strenuously the 
resolution of the Senator from Missouri |Mr. Reep]. It would 
seem to me, at least, that the evidence that has already been 
presented through an investigation of the committee of which 
the Senator from Missouri is chairman is sufficient to exclude 
the Senator elect from Pennsylvania, Mr. VARE, from member- 
ship in this body, and I ean not quite understand why objection 
is made to any further investigation. Last night, or early this 
morning, in the small hours of the morning, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] offered a unanimous-consent agreement to 
limit the debate on certain important measures that are pend- 
ing, and after those measures were disposed of, to make his 
resolution the unfinished business, and after some conference, 
apparently, objection was made. 

It reminded me a little of the story of the mouse. It is said 
that a little mouse that made his home under a barn out in 
the country had had a great deal of difficulty in keeping away 
from a cat that roamed around the farm. The little mouse was 
timid and was always afraid to stick its nose out of its hole for 
fear the cat would pounce upon it. But, as happens in some 
instances, the people who lived at that particular place made 
a little moonshine now and then, and one time some of the 
liquor was spilled on the floor of the barn. It trickled down 
through a knothole, down under the barn, near where this 
mouse lived The liftle mouse came out of its hole, smelt about 
the liquor, ran away, but came back and sniffed at the liquor, 
and finally screwed up its courage to taste a little of it. It 
immediately ran back into its hole, but came back again and 
took a little more of the moonshine, until finally it began to 
swell up and feel quite chesty, and with all its whiskers bris- 
tling fiercely, it finally came out of its hole and swaggered 
around the barn, and said, “ Bring on your darned old cat.” 
Of course, when the old cat came along, the little mouse met 
disaster. 

Some five or six hours after the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED| made his proposal for unanimous consent, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. Reep] offered the same unanimous- 
consent agreement to which his own forces had objected, and 
admittedly he had conferred with the Senator who objected to 
the first unanimous-consent agreement. Of course, after the 
fight had gone on and the original unanimous-consent agree- 
ment had been turned down deliberately a few hours before, 
objections were also made to the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and I think rightly made, too. 

Mr. VPresident, I am very much interested in the deficiency 
appropriation bill. It would be a calamity, in my opinion, to 
prevent the passage of that deficiency appropriation bill at this 
session. It provides, among other things, for appropriations 
to take care of loans to the soldier boys that are provided for 
in the bill which, just a few minutes ago, came over from the 
Ilouse. 

It provides for pensions for soldiers, for bills that have been 
passed by this session. It provides for money to furnish seed 
and feed to farmers of the drought-stricken districts in some 
of the areas in the country, and the farmers very much need 
that assistance. jut, after all, Mr. President, the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which the farmers of this country felt would be 
of some benefit to them in the way of giving them better con- 
ditions in which to market their products, has been vetoed; 
and it may not make so much difference after all whether the 
farmers have seed for the*-coming spring or not, if the products 
they produce are going to be practically stolen from them, as 
they have been so many times in the past, so that they do not 
get even the cost of production for what they produce, and there 
is no hope through legislation at this session for better mar- 
keting conditions, perhaps it does not make so much difference 
after all. 

Then there are certain other measures which are very im- 
portant that are pending. The public buildings bill undoubtedly 
should be passed. Money will be appropriated in this deficiency 
measure, the buildings are badly needed, and that bill should 
be passed, so that the money would be available. 

Then the alien property bill should also be passed. It is 
nothing short of a disgrace to the Nation to hold that measure 
up indefinitely, as it is being held up. But there has been a 
filibuster brought on by a certain few Members here. They 
have tried to back up on every situation, trying to lay the blame 
on someone else. But that will have to be explained by them- 
selves, 

Of course, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep] is 
noted for changing his mind. That is the privilege of a wise 
man, if is said. The Senator from Pennsylvania, I recall very 
well, was one of the distinguished Senators on this side of the 
Chamber who at the close of the 1924 election said, according 
to reports that came to me from the Republican caucus, that he 
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would be ashamed to go home and face his constituents unless 
he voted to exclude a certain few of us from the Republican 
ranks of this body, and then, of course, at the beginning of this 
— a change was made and we were again taken into the 
old, 

Mr. President, I want it understood that I am not taking part 
in this filibuster. I am opposed to the filibuster. I have been 
trying to get the floor, however, for several days to speak on the 
Mexican situation, a matter which I believe is of great im- 
portance, and I do not want it understood for a single minute 
that I am trying to filibuster in any way, but the time is being 
taken up by a few of the Members of this body who talk so 
often and so long the majority of us very seldom get a chence 
to talk at all. Now that I have a chance, I want to take this 
opportunity to say a few words on the Mexican situation. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the act of Con- 
gress approved June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 463), as amended by 
the act of April 30, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 874), I hereby appoint 
ARTHUR Capper, of the State of Kansas, a Senator elect to the 
Seventieth Congress, to serve as a member of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission until the chairmen of 
the committees of the Senate of the Seventieth Congress shall 
be chosen. 

STOCK DIVIDENDS OF CORPORATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, rela- 
tive to the data asked for by Senate Resolution 304, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, second session (agreed to December 22, 1926), direct- 
ing the commission to report the names of corporations which 
have paid stock dividends since the Supreme Court decision 
that stock dividends were not taxable income, with the amounts 
of such dividends and other information, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


PRICES OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
relative to an inquiry into the petroleum industry, particularly 
with respect to whether the prices of crude petroleum and 
petroleum products were arbitrarily made, ete. and stating 
that the commission will be unable to complete this report be- 
fore the end of the present session, which was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance: 

No. 4 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 18, 1927. 


Whereas the Federal estate tax law, as amended the 26th day of 
February, 1926, provides that the estate liable thereunder shall be 
credited with any inheritance tax paid by its beneficiaries to the State 
or States, the credit not to exceed 80 per cent; and 

Whereas this amendment is in derogation of the rights of the States, 
because its object is to persuade them to abandon their State inberit- 
ance tax laws in favor of statutes based on the Federal law, and 
giving effect to a joint levy upon estates by the Nation and the State; 
and 

Whereas the Federal tax is not required for revenue and is useful 
only as a means of coercing the States; and 

Whereas the policy of joint levies is contrary to the theory of this 
Government and an aggression upon the authority, jurisdiction, and 
independence of the legislatures of the sovereign States: Therefore be it 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That we hereby memorialize the 
present Congress of the United States te repeal immediately the Fed- 
eral estate tax provisions of the revenue law effective the 26th day of 
February, 1926, and vacate this field of taxation in time of peace. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the secre- 
tary to the Commonwealth to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in Congress of the United States. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by the house of representa- 
tives January 24, 1927, and concurred in by the senate February 15, 
1927. . 

Approved the 25th day of February, A. D. 1927. 
Joun 8S. FisHer. 


The foregoing is a true and correct copy of concurrent resolution of 
the general assembly No, 4, 


CHARLES JOHNSON, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
San Antonio, El Paso, Jefferson, and Lockhart, all in the State 
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of Texas, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
norted that on March 3, 1927, that committee presented to the 
president of the United States the following enrolled bills: _ 

s. 1490. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York; 

S. 2164. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a dam across the Poteau River ; 

S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michi- 
van Avenne grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 4330. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make set- 
tlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co.; 

S. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statisties of the grade and staple length of 
cotton ; 

S. 4863. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4964. An act transferring a portion of the lands of the 
military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the 
Department of the Treasury ; : 

S. 5083. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Louisville, Ky., and to repeal certain former bridge laws; 

S.52138. An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes Na- 
tional Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries ; 

S. 5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; 

S.5352. An act to provide for one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Michigan; 

8.5402. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the effi- 
ciency of Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1926; 

8.5435. An act to provide for the waédening of C Street NE., 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

8.5479. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be used 
as souvenirs ; 

$.5523. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims ; 

8.5727. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to accept an act of sale and a dedication of certain property 
in the city of New Orleans, La., from the Board of Commnis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2279. An act for the relief of James C. Baskin; 

8.4316. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 
the naval service of the United States for property lost or 
destroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917; 

S. 4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906, 
as amended; 

S. 4631. An act for the relief of Claude T. Winslow; 

S. 4754. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Harry 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior ; 

S. 4795. An act for the relief of B. F. Cowley; 

S. 4840. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York; 

8.5385. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to the County of Del Norte, State of California, 
to Whaler Island, in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, 
Calif., for purposes of a public wharf; 

S. 5548. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard; 

8.5692. An act granting permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots Nos. 
5 and 32, in square No. 225; and 

8.5757. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the Port of Portland Commission to close the 
east channel of Swan Island, Oreg. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
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the bill (S. 3662) creating the offices of assistants to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3170) to provide compensation for disability or death 
resulting from injury to employees in certain maritime em- 
ployments, and for other purposes, with an amendment in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to 
an unrestricted use of the Harriman geographic code system 
under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the unre- 
stricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, in 
connection with the products of the Harriman geographic code 
system for all governmental, administrative, or publication 
purposes for which the same may be desirable, with amend- 
ments in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, despite appeals to political 
partisanship, 1 am convinced that a large majority of the 
Members of both branches of Congress are opposed to our 
forcible interference with the internal affairs of Nicaragua 
and still more strongly opposed to any breach in our friendly 
relations with Mexicv. 

The press of the country—even those papers which ordinarily 
blindly support any policies of any Republican administra- 
tion—with surprising unanimity, is criticizing the course which 
Secretary of State Kellogg has taken toward Nicaragua and 
Mexico, and certainly an overwhelming proportion of the peo- 
ple of the United States, far from being stampeded by the 
absurd Bolshevist bogey which Mr. Kellogg has sought to build 
up in an attempt to justify his attitude, regard Mexico and the 
other Latin American Republics with cordial, sympathetic un- 
derstanding and bitterly resent the bullying, bellicose policy 
which would have provoked war weeks ago had we been deal- 
ing with nations of our own strength. 

Governments, especially in a great democracy like ours, are 
supposed to reflect and be responsive to public opinion; but 
here, Mr. President, we have a situation similar to that before 
the outbreak of the World War, when the friendly peoples of 
a dozen European nations were suddenly plunged into armed 
conflict as a result of the secret intrigues of a little handful of 
selfish, short-sighted diplomats. 

I greatly fear that we are facing the same state of affairs 
to-day. I have reason to believe that behind the scenes certain 
selfish interests are pulling hidden strings and using the Sec- 
retary of State himself as a mere office boy for the accomplish- 
ment of their own sinister designs. 

Under the Constitution Congress has the sole right to declare 
war. Yet Congress is kept in ignorance of facts and circum- 
stances which seemingly tend to be dragging this Nation into 
war, and when Senators and Representatives ask for this in- 
formation—for all the information—they are told that it is 
“against public interest.” And when the Secretary of State 
made his reluctant appearance before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of this body he virtually gagged the Senators pres- 
ent by a pledge of secrecy and then himself gave to the press 
a flimsy document which made the fantastic charge that the 
very foundations of this great Nation of ours were being en- 
dangered in some mysterious manner by the engineering of a 
great Bolshevist plot south of the Rio Grande. 

The absurdity of that document was ably exposed some days 
ago by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.erre}. 
It has been ridiculed by almost every newspaper in the United 
States. It excites only derision among the well-informed Ameri- 
ean citizens. It is commonly believed that this document is 
merely a “smoke screen” to mask other less defensible motives. 

What are these motives? What possible legitimate “ public 
interest” can be served by this subterfuge and secrecy? Why 
are not Senators and Representatives—yes, and all the people 
of the United States as well—entitled to know precisely what 
influences are actuating the Secretary of State in this approach- ° 
ing crisis. 

Every well-informed Senator on this floor knows that from 
first to last our dealings with Nicaragua have been of such a 
character that they have earned the world-wide designation 
of “dollar diplomacy.” Ever since 1909, when American ma- 
rines first interfered with the internal affairs of that tiny 
nation, the great majority of the notes from the Department 
of State to the Nicaraguan Government have dealt with the 
terms of loans and the rates of interest. In regard to Nica- 
ragua, the Department of State not only has acted as a debt 
collector but as a bond broker. Any Senator can read the 
correspondence—such of it as published in the Government 
document entitled “Foreign Relations of the United States "— 
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and any real American must blush with shame at the reading. | fearful plot for a world revolution is being hatched to thé south 


And the whole story has not been told. 

The last volume of “ Foreign Relations of the United States” 
was in the year 1916—probably because it is not considered 
compatible with “ public interest” to publish the whole sordid 
story. 

However, the pet result is common knowledge. Two great 
firms of international bankers—Brown Bros. and W. & J. 
Seligman, of New York City—have wound their financial tenta- 
cles about the unfortunate Nicaraguan Nation and are sucking 
it dry. It is said that among South Americans Nicaragua often 
is cynically referred to as “ The Republic of Brown Bros.” 

The present dictator of Nicaragua, Diaz, whose illegal usur- 
pation of power provoked the existing trouble, is and always 
has been a mere pawn of the American banking interests, as 
was his associate and predecessor, Chamorro, and it is a 
curious coincidence, to say the least, that for a long period of 
years the Department of State always has seen fit to invoke 
the might of the American marines to put down the Liberals, 
whose policy is to develop Nicaragua for the Nicaraguans, and 
never yet has deposed one of these dictators who have betrayed 
their country to the American banking interests, 

I want to read a paragraph or two from the statement made 
by Manuel Zavala, first secretary of the Nicaraguan Legation, 
dated February 25, 1927, statement of President Diaz. One 
paragraph is headed, “Asks loan of $20,000,000,” and reads as 
follows: 

In return for the advantages accruing to Nicaragua from such a loan 

are prepared to accept any measures of control by an American 
financial advisor and receiver general which the American Government 
might consider proper. 

We should thereby have the certainty that our country would not 
be exploited in a predatory manner by foreign capital. We should be 
able to obtain needed capital in sufficient quantity, which, as long as 
present conditions continue, is unavailable to us on their terms, Fur- 
thermore, we should be able probably to obtain needed capital at a rate 
of interest of 6 per cent, whereas we must now pay, along with our 
other Central American neighbors, some 8 per cent or more for capital. 


we 


It is, of course, evident, where there is any doubt about a 
loan, that it is customary to charge a high rate of interest. 
Apparently the financial interests of Wall Street, who have 
made the loans to the Nicaraguan Government, are charging a 
high rate of interest. It seems that the man in charge down 
there, President Diaz, is advocating a new loan with a dictator- 
ship fer the United States in order that they may get a lower 
rate of interest—from whom? A lower rate of interest from 
Wall Street bankers who will furnish the money and can afford 
to furnish it at a low rate of interest if the Government of 
Nicaragua is to have an American dictatorship legally appointed, 
instead of what has apparently been the situation down there 
for some time. 

it is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon our relations 
with Nicaragua. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] and 
the Senator from Montana |Mr. WHEELER] and others have 
analyzed that situation in detail. I mer:!y mention it to show 
that we virtually have subjugated that unfortunate nation at 
the behest of certain powerful international bankers; and I 
am forced to the reluctant conclusion that other very powerful 
financial interests are influencing, if not actually shaping, the 
Seerctary of State’s policy toward Mexico. 

It is notorious, of course, that the leading oil producers of 
the United States have billions of dollars’ worth of property in 
Mexico. It seems to have been primarily in their behalf that 
Secretary Kellogg wrote his recent sharp protests against the 
enforcement of Mexico’s new oil laws, which require these 
petroleum producers to register their holdings and to take out 
net leases from the Mexican Government. 

It is Secretary Kellogg’s contention that Mexico's oil laws 
strike at private property, which he declares is the foundation 
of civilization; whereas Mexico claims that the laws are not 
_confiscatory and that she has legally and morally the right to 
deal with property in any manner she deems best for her 
people’s welfare. 

All the Senators on this floor are familiar with the outward 
facts of that controversy ; and Mexico already has gone further 
than any nation of strength equal to our own would be likely 
to go in offering to arbitrate the issues in dispute, 

In the meantime, not content with the ordinary usages of 
diplomacy in the courteous exchange of notes about the real 
matter involved, Secretary Kellogg has twice taken unfair ad- 
vantage of his official position to broadcast charges that Mexico 
is a hotbed of Bolshevism; that Mexico is trying to set up 
“a Bolshevist hegemony” in Central America in opposition to 
the legitimate interests of the United States; and that some 
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of us with the aid and connivance of the Mexican authorities. 

It is possible that the Secretary of State is sincere in his 

expressions of alarm, which only arouse mingled amusement 
and disgust among most well-informed men. Those of us from 
the great Northwest who know Mr. Kellogg are aware that he 
is of a singularly nervous disposition. 
. Some years ago, when the farmers of that section organized 
politically in the effort to remedy some of the flagrant abuses 
of the marketing system, Mr. Kellogg was one of the first to see 
in the sane, orderly, political, and economic program of the 
farmers the same evidences of “red revolution” and “ Bolshe- 
vism” that he now professes to see in Mexico. In thoso days 
Mr. Kellogg seemed apprehensive of his own shadow, and his 
alarm was not abated when the people of Minnesota selected 
Mr. Shipstead to represent their State in the Senate in his 
stead. Some of those who know him best assert that this event 
gave him a permanent “ Bolshevist complex.” 

Mr. President, I wish to read a statement from an editorial 
printed in the issue of February 5, 1927, of the Illinois Miner, 
which is the official organ of District No. 12, United Mine 
Workers of America, It is headed, SHrpsteap and Kellogg: 


SHIPSTEAD AND KELLOGG 


Wait a moment; wasn’t Surpstreap the candidate of the Farmer- 
Labor Party of Minnesota? And wasn't the Farmer-Labor Party of 
Minnesota inspired and financed by Moscow, according to Brother 
Kellogg; and didn’t the Henrik Shipstead, Ole Olson, Jen Jenson, and 
Swan Swanson soviets knock the eternal socks off of the aforesaid 
Kellogg? 

Well, then, why shouldn't he shiver in his boots every time he scents 
a Bolsheviki? Of course, smelling Bolsheviki as far off as Nicaragua 
is some stunt. However, we're told bruised noses are extremely 
sensitive. 

What a cruel blow it must have been to Kellogg when even the New 
York Times refused to get excited over the situation in South America. 
No other journal has taken more pains to discover Bolshevik con- 
spiracies than the Times, and to think that even such a bulwark of 
things as that paper should decline to fall for Kellogg’s scare is almost 
shocking. 


I ask that the remainder of the editorial be printed as part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The remainder of the editorial is as follows: 


Wonder if Nervous Nellie ever heard of the extremely friendly re- 
lations which existed between the late Samuel Gompers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the one side, and President Calles and the 
Mexican labor movement on the other? Please imagine Brother 
Gompers or his successor, William Green, being in cahoots with 
Bolsheviki in any part of the world. The very thought of such a thing 
is enough to induce hilarity in a morgue. 

We happened to be present at the fraternization meetings of the 
American and Mexican Federations of Labor in El Paso and Juarez a 
few years ago. Indeed, we even added to the festivity by delivering 
two of our famous humorous orations, which translated on the spot 
were some of the saddest and most depressing utterances that ever fell 
from human lips, and we well remember how pitifully anxious every 
Mexican speaker was to impress the American delegates with his horror 
and opposition to anything resembling Bolshevism. 

Nor are proofs lacking that Calles and his labor following are per 
fectly sincere in their abhorrence of the Russian brand of government. 
And how could it be otherwise? They are the Government of Mexico 
are they not, and whoever heard of a government conspiring to change 
its form, character, or personnel? 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, those of us who know Mr. 
Kellogg best also know that it is not impossible to dupe him on 
false evidence. Senators who were in this body during the 
war time will remember that it was Secretary Kellogg, then 
Senator from Minnesota, who tried by every means within his 
power to have the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, expelled from the Senate on the wholly false grounds 
that he had given aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
States. 

Mr. La Follette’s alleged offense was that he had made the 
statement in a speech at St. Paul that the United States had no 
grievance against the Government of Germany. Mr. La Fol- 
lette denied making the statement in question, and so did thou- 
sands of reputable men and women who had heard him speak: 
but, although there were about a dozen shorthand reports of 
the speech available, reports made by expert stenographers, 
Senator Kellogg preferred to take the unsupported word of a 
biased newspaper reporter. 


With 
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It afterwards was established beyond any possible doubt that 
Mr. La Follette had been misquoted, and the press association 
apologized. Mr. La Follette had said “that the United States 
had grievances against the Government of Germany,” and an 
unscrupulous newspaper reporter inserted the little word “ no,” 
making it read “the United States has no grievance against 
the Government of Germany.” But the damage had been done. 
The late Senator from Wisconsin‘had been slandered the length 
and breadth of the land, and the man who gave official sanc- 
tion in the United States Senate to this slander and tried to 
oust a fellow Senator on false testimony—and testimony easily 
ascertained to be false—is the same Mr. Kellogg who seems now 
to see a red revolution impending in Mexico and who is ap- 
parently so afraid that the Bolsheviks will get us if we do not 
wateh out. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, that may explain why we from the 
Northwest who know Mr. Kellogg’s record are so suspicious of 
his vague alarms. 

Frankly, we know that he is abnormally apprehensive; and 
since he once was duped into making a false attack on the 
integrity of a Senator of this body, what assurance have we 
that his reeent Bolshevist propaganda is not based on evidence 
equally unreliable? 

The nub of the whole Mexican question lies in the fact that 
certain American corporations and individuals claim property 
in Mexico on titles of very dubious validity, which were ac- 
quired prior to May 1, 1917, when the present Mexican consti- 
tution went into effect. These concessions were granted on 
certain conditions, such as a stipulated yearly investment for 
development work; and I understand that in some cases these 
conditions have not been complied with. 

For instance, it is said that four American corporations were 
granted a tract of 13,000,000 acres of land, nearly 40 years ago, 
on condition that they build irrigation ditches and colonize 
the tract. I am told that these companies have failed to build 
a mile of ditch or to bring in settlers. Obviously, such grants 
have been vitiated by nonperformance of contract obligations 
and the Mexican Government has every legal and moral right 
to cancel such concessions. It is said that certain influential 
oil companies also acquired title to extensive tracts of land in 
a questionable manner and have refused to record their titles 
as required by law. 

No one can question the right of the Mexican Government 
to investigate the legality of these titles and to cancel those 
which are shown to be fraudulent. Our own Government has 
brought similar proceedings against certain western railroads 
which were granted public lands on specified conditions and 
then failed to adhere to their agreement. Our courts have 
repeatedly upheld these cancellations. No one can truthfully 
call such a legal action “ confiseatory.” 

Mr. Kellogg, however, has brought pressure to bear upon the 
Mexican Government in an effort to compel it to concede that 
oil producers who held property before 1917 can continue to 
hold that property without the performance of the “ positive 
acts” now required by the Mexican petroleum law. Quite 
properly the Mexican Government refuses to make such a 
concession, 

The Mexican Government has again and again given this 
Government assurances that neither the petroleum law nor the 
alien land law will be applied retroactively and that the 
legitimate rights of every American property owner will be 
respected, but that does not satisfy Mr. Kellogg. In his recent 
notes to Mexico he has been trying apparently to bluff the 
Mexican Government into agreeing to an interpretation of the 
law which in effect would validate all titles held by Americans 
in Mexico, regardless of how they were acquired. 

Naturally, the Mexican Government declines to agree to 
proposals so insulting to its sovereignty; Mr. Kellogg, it seems 
to me, obstinately adheres tod his unjust demands; and conse- 
quently we have strained diplomatic relations while such papers 
as the Washington Post openly advocate the lifting of the 
arms embargo—to encourage revolutionist factions in Mexico— 
and even urge armed intervention. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the American and British 
and Dutch oil companies which have unclouded titles and oper- 
ate in Mexico in an honest and above-board manner, have had 
no trouble with the Mexican Government. The growth of the 
petroleum industry in Mexico is sufficient proof on this point. 

In 1916, before the new constitution went into effect, the 
annual petroleum production in Mexico was approximately 
40,000,000 barrels. It jumped to 193,000,000 barrels in 1921, 
and last year was estimated at 115,000,000 barrels. Many 
millions of dollars have been invested in Mexican oil lands 
since 1917 and the profits of the operating companies have 
been unusually large. 
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The new petroleum regulations provide that all companies 
must register their titles and that when investigation shows that 
“positive acts” have been performed and the titles legally 
acquired, the Mexican Government will give the individual or 
corporation a 50-year concession renewable for 30 years more if 
desired. 

The oil producers themselves found nothing unjust in the new 
law—that is the great majority of oil producers. As a matter 
of fact, the petroleum regulations were drawn after consulta- 
tion with oil operators and an overwhelming majority of the 
individuals and corporations doing business in Mexico promptly 
registered their titles under the new law. 

According to the Mexican news bureau of this city, there are 
147 foreign oil companies doing business in Mexico and 127 of 
them voluntarily registered their titles under the new law. 

According to the New York Post and the Washington News 
the owners of all but 5 per cent of the 28,000,000 acres of oil 
lands in Mexico have registered their titles with the Mexican 
Government, and that more than half of the land which remains 
unregistered is owned by Edward Doheny and Harry F. Sin- 
clair, the same pair of devoted patricts who seized our naval oil 
reserves with the aid of Secretary Fall to protect the country 
from an imagined war scare which had about as much founda- 
tion in fact as Mr. Kellogg’s Bolshevist bogey. 

In other words, when we peer behind Secretary Kellogg’s 
smoke screen of “ confiscation ” and “ Bolshevism ” and get down 
to the essential underlying facts, we find that most of this fuss 
and fury is being stirred up because the Mexican Government 
seems to have a suspicion that Doheny and Sinclair may have 
acquired their oil land titles south of the Rio Grande in some- 
what the same manner that they got hold of Teapot Dome and 
the Elk Hill. 

These are the selfish, ruthless, unscrupulous forces that it 
seems to me are helping to shape Mr. Kellogg's protests against 
the Mexican petroleum law—protests that are insulting to 
Mexico’s sovereignty and threaten to cause a break between the 
two great republics of North America whose relations should be 
marked only by feelings of friendly sympathy. 

Mr. Kellogg also is vigorously protesting the application of 
Mexico’s new land law which provides that no alien individual 
or corporation can Own more than 50 per cent of the stock of 
any Mexican company employing rural lands for agricultural 
purposes. 

Mr. Kellogg terms this law “retroactive and confiscatory ” 
and adds some sonorous phrases about equity and justice and 
international law, although the law allows an individual to 
retain stock in excess of 50 per cent until his death and then 
gives the heirs five years more to dispose of it. Corporations 
are allowed 10 years to sell stock in excess of the 50 per cent 
permitted by law. 

As a matter of fact, numerous States in the United States 
have similar laws regulating land ownership by alien individuals 
and corporations and in some instances the provisions of these 
laws are more drastic than the Mexican legislation. 

The laudable purpose of all Mexico’s agrarian legislation is to 
restore the land to the native Mexicans, who compose the bulk 
of its population. Considerable property already has been ex- 
propriated in this manner, and the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] declared recently that much of it had 
been taken at a low value, with the only compensation in 20-year 
bonds, which the Senator described as “a promise to pay, of 
little or no value.” 

Mr. President, I do not doubt that there have been individual 
cases of injustice to foreign owners in the administration of 
Mexico’s agrarian laws. It resulted after the American War of 
the Revolution, when the property of many Tories was confis- 
eated. Sometimes in our own country the right of eminent 
domain works hardships upon individuals. Mexico has not de- 
nied redress in such cases. The American-Mexican Claims 
Commission, now in session, is empowered to adjust all such 
losses. 

In looking upon the Mexican agrarian program we should 
eonsider its broad social aspects, and in this connection I would 
like to quote some remarks by my late colleague, Hon. Edwin 
F. Ladd, made in a speech delivered on the floor of the Senate 
on July 19, 1922, in urging recognition of Mexico. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp at this point an 
extract from that speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The extract is as follows: 


Without objection, it is 


sO 


The 27 years that Porfirio Diaz ruled Mexico was a period of out- 
ward stability and internal oppression. Since the repeated upheavals 
following his overthrow Diaz repeatedly has been extolled as a wise, 
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beneficent ruler, a 
who was concerned only in its development, and a certain type of 
foreigners who prospered under bis régime have lamented his passing 
and openly advocated the establishment of a similar régime by some 
*<trong ”’ successor. 

The truth is that Diaz maintained himself in power by military 
might, in flagrant violation of the Mexican constitution, which pro- 
vided no President might occupy the office for two successive terms ; 
that he habitually violated constitutional provisions concerning the 
granting of that he expropriated the native citizens of 
Mexico of millions of acres of communal lands, which had been theirs 
from that he reduced hundreds of thousands of 
Mexicans state of peonage ; 
political opponents and ruthlessly suppressed attempted 
organization on the part of city workers and agricultural laborers; 
that he favored foreigners at the expense of native Mexicans, and 
illegally gave away his coantry’s richest resources in return for bribes 
paid to himself and his personal followers. 

There is no doubt that Diaz “ stabilized” the country, for banditry 
was 


concessions ; 
time immemorial ; 
native to a 
formidable 


almost 


police. He also encouraged foreign development and made some prog- 
ress along educational lines, but his illegal expropriation of the 
natives’ lands kindled the slow-smoldering fire that finally blazed 


forth in 10 years of revolution, and most of the international difficulties 
which Mexico faces to-day are the direct results of the illegal conces- 
sions granted by this dictator to foreign capitalists. 

Louis XIV and Louis XV of France were loudly acclaimed by con- 
temporary historians the chief “ornaments” of Europe, and no 
one will claim that France was not “stable” under their rule; but 
we know now that it was their oppressions of the poor which caused 
the French Revolution under luckless Louis XVI. The long line of 
Russian Romanoffs also kept armed peace in the land by their secret 
police and “black hundreds,” but the pent-up fury of the landless 
peasants finally broke forth, and the present revolutionary excesses fol- 
lowed as night follows day. It was the same in Mexico. Under the 
rule of this “ strong man,” Diaz, whose “iron rule” is so often lauded 
by the concessionaires who exploited his favors, the powder train was 
laid that was terminated in the explosions of recent years. 


as 


REVOLUTIONS FORETOLD 


All students of history and economists know that revolutions 
follow certain definite trends which can be as closely diagnosed 
and as accurately predicted as the rise and fall of the fever chart 
of a typhoid patient which ends in delirium, Certain wrongs 
were committed on the Mexican people; and from the very day 
that those wrongs were perpetrated and perpetuated the upheavals 
of recent years were foredestined and inevitable. We should re- 


member these facts in dealing with the Mexican people; we should 
recall their century-old struggle with the savage oppression of their 
Spanish conquerors and the crushing exploitation they have undergone 


_from scarcely less greedy capitalists of our own and other nations; 
and it should make us patient with the common people of our 
neighboring nation, who are slowly but surely struggling upward 


toward political and economic independence. We should lend them a 
helping hand and not throw stumbling blocks in their way to make 
more difficult their struggle. 

LAND GRABBING 


Unquestionably the most indefensible act of Diaz, and the one that 
first started the minds of the people flowing in a revolutionary direc- 
tion, his expropriation of the “ejidos” or community lands. 
These community lands were in possession of the aboriginal owners 
when the Spanish overran the country, but ruthless as were many of 
the acts of the invaders this immemorial ownership always was recog- 
nized, and when grants were made to Spaniards it always was stipu- 
lated that ownership of the Indians of lands occupied and farmed by 
them should be recognized and protected. 


was 


Under the instigation of land grabbers, however, who coveted these | 


rich communal lands Diaz passed a law requiring the Indians to 
appear before the authorities by a certain date and make proof of 
the ownership of these lands under pain of forfeiture. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Indians were illiterate, and most of them were 
unaware of the passage of this law. Failing to register their owner- 
ship the law required, their title was forfeited, and therefore 
thousands of Indians, whose lands had come down to them for countless 
generations, suddenly found themselves dispossessed and were forced 
to work as serfs on an unjust share-holding basis the very acres on 
which they had been born as free farmers. 

Millions of these communal lands were granted to foreign owners 
condition they would colonize their huge estates. Four foreign 
firms lower California were given approximately 13,000,000 acres 
for a few pennies an acre, and then failed to meet the colonization 
agreements they had made. To-day the Mexican Government is investi- 
gating many of these grants and wherever they are found to be 
clearly fraudulent or the conditions have not been lived up to the 
lands are being restored to their rightful owners who were illegally 
deprived of them. 


as 


on 
in 
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OBREGON’S LAND POLICY 
This is one of the “ confiscatory acts” of the Obregon Government 
about which certain foreigners complain loudly. In my opinion these 
The original grants were in con- 
flict with the constitution and clearly tainted with fraud. Moreover, 
the concessionaires have violated the terms of their contract, which in 
itself vitiates any claim they ever may have had. In this matter my 


| sympathies are entirely with the unfortunate natives and their de- 


| absentee landlords and restoring the land to its real owners. 


that he jailed or killed all | country prospers in direct relation to the happiness and prosperity of 


scendants, who already have spent one generation in serfdom, and the 
present Mexican Government is heartily to be commended for its efforts 
to right this ancient wrong in cutting up these vast estates held by 
Overy 


its people, and it long has been a political maxim that ownership of 
land makes for governmental stability. Most of the unrest of Mexico 
has been caused by the landless condition of its peons, and nothing will 


_ bring about peace in that country so surely or so speedily as the return 
| of the land to those who actually farm it and have farmed it since the 


entirely suppressed by his “ rurales,” a federal mounted | 


days of the Aztec empire. 
It was the landless condition of the peons, as well as their oppression 


| by both native and foreign capitalists, which led to the revolution of 





Francisco Madero in 1910. Outwardly all was peaceful in Mexico at 
that time, but discontent was simmering under the surface, and his 
slogan of “the land for the people” instantaneously won him popular 
support, 

MBEXICO’S LAND POLICY 


Mexico’s land policy is an enlightened one, which, in view of the 
ever-increasing farm tenantry in the United States, we might do well to 
follow. Mexico has a peculiar land problem. An overwhelming major- 
ity of her people are of Indian descent. The domination of Diaz by 
foreign capitalists resulted in their exappropriation from the soil and 
reduced them to a state of peonage. We know in this country, from 
her own experience, that exploiters have not always been scrupulous in 
dealing with Indians. It was the same in Mexico, and there never will 
be a contented people or a stable government south of the Rio Grande 
until that old wrong is righted and the mass of her citizens, who are 
agriculturists by temperament and training, are given back their 
hereditary possessions, Mexico has the right as a sovereign nation to 
regulate her peculiar land problem. I think I may reasonably claim to 
know something about agricultural problems, and Mexico's policy in this 
respect meets my hearty approval, as it must meet the approval of every 
disinterested person who has given the matter serious thought. We 
have problems enough of our own without meddling with those in 
digenous to Mexico. If it were not for the complaint of certain corpora 
tions, who apparently fraudulently obtained grants of communal lands 
in Mexico, we would not think of doing so. 


Mr. FRAZIER. From the remarks by Senator Ladd I think 
it is manifest that Secretary Kelloge’s attitude toward the 
Mexican agrarian policy is one of mistaken, meddling inter- 
ference, and the facts make his Bolshevist propaganda absurd. 
Landed proprietors are never given to wild, revolutionary move- 
ments and in attempting to restore the soil to the peons 
Mexico is insuring against the very evils which Mr. Kellogg 
so loudly laments. 

On January 21 I introduced in the Senate Resolution No. 329, 
which reads as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution specifically limits the power to declare 
war to the Congress of the United States, in the provision section 8, 
enumerating among the powers specifically reserved to Congress “ to 
declare war”; and 

Whereas the use of the armed forces of the United States in any 
foreign country for purposes of intervention or on punitive expeditions 
or for the alleged purpose of protecting the lives and property of 
American citizens resident or situate therein bas in the past led to 
serious complications; and 

Whereas such armed occupation of a country by the forces of the 
United States is regarded by foreign peoples as an invasion of their 
rights; and 

Whereas such armed intervention is, in effect, undeclared war and 


| in contravention of the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution: 


Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the President of the 
United States should not exercise the powers of the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States to send any of the armed 
forces of the Nation into Mexico, or to mobilize troops on the 
Mexican border, or to assemble fighting units of the Navy in waters 
adjacent to Mexico while the Congress of the United States is not 
in session, but that if and when he contemplates such action he 
shali immediately summon the Congress in special session and com- 
municate to it the reasons for such proposed military action. 


This resolution was referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, 

In view of the fact that the Secretary of State virtually has 
disregarded the Senate resolution urging arbitration of our 
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difficulties with Mexico, and in view of the further fact that 
the presidential spokesman has declared the questions involved 
can not be arbitrated, I am reluctantly forced to conclude that 
Mr. Kellogg has not abated one jot of his demands which are 
apparently so unfair and is only waiting a favorable opportunity 
to reopen the controversy. 

Now, while Members are discussing the question on the floors 
of both Houses of Congress, public opinion is aroused and public 
opinion—and press opinion, too—is overwhelmingly against any 
armed intervention in Mexico. And I am positive that neither 
the Senate nor the House would sanction armed intervention 
at the present time. 

It is what may happen after Congress adjourns that causes 
me concern. Our Government already had landed marines in 
Nicaragua without consulting Congress—or, indeed, without 
giving any reasonable explanation of why they are there. 

Twice within recent years armed forces of the United States 
Government have invaded Mexico. In view of the present tense 
feeling in Mexico a repetition of such an unlawful invasion 
might easily lead to an “overt act” and it would be compara- 
tively easy for the administration to excite our own people by 
propaganda, Then, if Congress were reassembled, we would be 
facing a condition where it might me made to seem that 
“national honor” was involved. 

Secretary Kellogg on two recent occasions has tried to inflame 
public opinion in the United States against Mexico by broad- 
casting the ridiculous charges that a Bolshevist plot south of 
the Rio Grande threatens our national security. Happily both 
attempts were quickly refuted—indeed, they fell from the weight 
of their own absurdity—but he may try again and with better 
SUCCESS, 

It is always easy to provide an “overt act” when a disposi- 
tion toward war exists in the minds of rulers. That was proved 
by the outbreak of the World War. The peoples of Europe 
wanted no war and were amazed when the conflict was 
precipitated by the hidden designs of the diplomats and rulers. 

Mr. President, already there are signs which make me 
suspicious that Mr. Kellogg is determined to hold his course 
in regard to Mexico. We are having a recurrence of the 
“ preparedness’ propaganda that preceded our entry into the 
World War. 

Suppose an armed band of Mexican bandits invades one of 
our border towns, as happened in Brownsville, Tex., in 1912? 
It would not be difficult to provide such provocation. Accord- 
ing to sworn testimony before the Fall committee, Mr. Edward 
J. Doheny, the same man chiefly concerned in the present dis- 
pute, regularly paid large sums of money to the Mexican 
bandit Paleaz, who operated in the Tampico district in 1910. 

This is brought out in the sworn testimony of Edward Do- 
heny on page 281 of report of Fall committee investigating 
Mexican affairs, Senate Document No. 285. 

It is said that this same bandit, Paleaz, was recently seen 
in New York City. 

Iam not an alarmist, Mr. President, but the possibilities of the 
situation give me genuine concern. And, now, when the public 
mind is calm, when peaceable adjustments are still possible— 
now is the time to take steps to prevent war. We must not 
wait until we already are committed to such a fatal policy 
either by blunders or deliberate design. 

I recall the words spoken on this floor on January 27 by the 
Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Rospinson] when he was urging the 
passage of his arbitration resolution. 

“If we intervene in Mexico,” he said, “take this thought and 
keep it in your mind”: 


— 
( 


It does not mean that we will be there for a year, but it means 
that throughout the lifetime of those who listen to me the measured 
tread and steady step of American soldiers will sound along the Mexi- 
can border and resound from Mexican soil. Such action will accom- 
plish the destruction of American property rights far more completely 
than any confiscation contemplated by the Mexican Government. If our 
Government for a third time in recent years sends its armed forces 
into Mexico, it will create through the Western Hemisphere secret and 
open schools in which hatred for your flag and mine will be taught to 
those with whom we should be friendly. It means that alliances will be 
formed which will endanger or destroy American commerce with Central 
and Southern American States. 


Mr. President and Senators, I subscribe to every word uttered 
by the Senator from Arkansas, but I am even more concerned 
over the possible loss of American lives. 

Let no one think that a war with Mexico will be a picnic 
party or a pleasant summer's vacation. The Mexicans are a 
brave and high-spirited people. They remember that once be- 


fore the United States wrested from them a large portion of 
their land in a war which Lincoln, Calhoun, Webster. and other 
opposed. 


public-spirited citizens bitterly General Grant, al- 
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though he fought in this war, later said that “A more unjust 
war was never waged by a strong nation against a weaker 
people.” The Mexicans will defend their country to the bitter 
end, and its rough, broken nature makes its conquest so diffi- 
cult that a guerilla warfare could be carried on for years. 

American lives would be lost, many of them, and I declare 
that I would not be willing to lose one American life now, or 
at any other time, to defend the swollen profits of any American 
who holds concessions in foreign lands, and still less would I be 
willing to shed a single drop of American blood to serve the 
selfish interests of Harry Sinclair or Edward Doheny. 

Mr. President, I believe it is of vital importance at this time 
to ascertain immediately the present disposition of the armed 
forces of the United States; whether certain detachments of the 
Army already have been concentrated in posts, ports, and forts 
adjacent to the Mexican border; and since the Secretary of 
State has not seen fit to take Congress into his confidence as to 
the real motives actuating our uncertain course toward Mexico, 
I believe it is pertinent, highly desirable, and within its consti- 
tutional rights for the Senate to inquire into these affairs. 
I am pleased to state that a hearing has been held before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations on my resolu- 
tion, and I am sure much valuable information setting forth 
vital underlying facts which help to explain this matter was 
placed before the committee. 

I had hoped that a favorable report on Senate Resolution 329 
would be forthcoming, but the filibuster jam that the Senate has 
gotten into has made it possible for a part of that committee to 
hold up a report on the resolution. I am convinced, however, 
that there is an overwhelming sentiment throughout the United 
States against any intervention in Mexico at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, without reading, certain editorials and a resolution 
adopted at a mass meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


it is 


so 


Resolution on American foreign relations 

‘ Be it resolved, That this meeting call upon the members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the United States Senate to report out for 
action by the Senate, without further delay, Senate Resolution 319, in 
troduced by Senator WHEELER, providing for an investigation of Ameri- 
can concessions abroad; and Senate Resolution 329, introduced by Sena- 
tor FRAZIER, preventing the use of the armed forces of the United States 
against foreign nations without the consent of the Congress of 
United States, as provided in the Constitution ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to al! members 
of said Foreign Relations Committee and the chairman of this meeting 
be instructed to write them urging their immediate and favorable action 
upon same.” 


the 


“The foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of representative Cleveland citizens, held Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 13, 1927. 


in Moose 


[From the Prairie Farmer, published at Chicago, IIl., 
February 5} 


of the issue of 


WE DON’T WANT WAR 


Millions of people breathed a sigh of relief last week when they read 
that the United States Senate had unanimously adopt« 1 a resolution 
directing that differences between this country and Mexico be submitted 
to arbitration. 

The policy of Secretary of State Kellogg was plainly directed along 
a line that has resulted in war in the past. He had already threatened 
to sever diplomatic relations with Mexico. 

The American people do not want war with Mexico. They do not 
know the merits of the controversy between American oil operators 
and the Mexican Government, but they are sure that arbitration rather 
than war is the way to solve those difficulties. 
send American soldiers into battle to protect 
country. 


They are not willing to 
oil wells in a foreign 


{From the North Dakota Nonpartisan, published at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
official organ of the Nonpartisan League, of the issue of February 2 


MR. KELLOGG IS SQUELCHED 


The Scripps-Howard newspapers have been conducting a straw vote 
on the policy of Secretary of State Kellogg toward the Nicaragua affair, 
and to date, out of the 24,616 votes cast, but 647 are in support of the 
position of the senile head of the Department of State. This shows 
pretty well what the common people of the country think about Kel- 
logg’s policy of drawing the country into war with Mexico in order to 
swell the profits of the oil barons. 

Kellogg started out to work up a war against the weaker neighboring 
nation to the south by hook or by crook. He had 


newspaper cor 
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respondents called in at one time and asked them to cook up a batch 
of poisoned propaganda to feed the people through the press and arouse 
them to hostility against Mexico. The newspaper correspondents, 
however, told Kellogg that if he had no facts to back up his charges 
that they would have nothing to do with the matter. They were prob- 


ably ashamed of themselves for all the lies they told during the World 
War 





irom the Northwestern Christian Advocate, published at Chicago, II., 
of the issue of January 20] 
+ cd + * * * * 


Mexico needs friends in the American Government. 

She needs friends who can put humanity above property. She needs 
friends who can realize that the present confusion is not a bolshevistic 
uprising against all property, but a struggle, not always reasonable, 
not always fair, against the long exploitation of her lands, her wealth, 
and her people by alien and selfish interests. 

Mexico needs friends among the American people. 

She friends who will make allowances for her centuries of 
foreign oppression and who are willing to help her seek her future by 
paths which Americans north of the Rio Grande would not choose for 
themselves. 

She needs friends who will say to the powers that be, “‘ Mexico is 
you can make her poorer. Mexico has long memories of bitter 
injustice backed by force; you may add another chapter to that black 
book of remembrance. But Mexico can not be conquered or assimilated. 
She ought not to be Americanized. This great Nation should not use 
or threaten her with methods of intimidation it would not think of 
using against France or Germany or Japan or England.” 

Mexico is an enigma. She is a temperamental child in the family 
of nations. She has 13,000,000 people, mostly illiterate and socially 
belated. The United States can kill them by the tens of thousands, 
while they are killing our sons by the thousands. We can take posses- 
sion of her oil wells and mines and so continue, justly or unjustly, 
to enrich the absentee owners. We can put the priests back into the 
churches. 

But in none of these ways 
Mexico or honor to herself. 

There is a way out. It may be by the way of arbitration, which we 
have already approved and which President Calles is willing to try. 
it may be by some other method of conciliation and friendliness. 

Whatever else is possible or is not, an armed conflict with Mexico, 
whether called war or merely “ intervention,” would shame the Ameri- 
can Nation in the eyes of man and God. 


needs 


poor . 


can the United States bring peace to 





{From the Dearborn Independent, January 29, 1927] 
NICARAGUA 

President Coolidge’s case in favor of intervention in Nicaragua is 
almost as good as the case against it, which means that many will not 
consider it The picture that has secured firm lodgment 
in the American mind is this: The Mexican hook has been baited with 
the Nicaraguan worm, and the United States Government has swal- 
lowed it. The forces that have used every effort to embroil the United 
States with Mexico, through oil or religion or what not, have proceeded 
indirectly—-they are leading us into Mexico via Nicaragua. Not even 
the President obscures the point that in Nicaragua we are fighting 
Mexico, for he charges that Mexico is the force behind the Government 
which the United States does not choose to recognize. This picture of 
our country refusing to go to Mexico direct because of American pub- 
lic opinion, but being led indirectly by way of Nicaragua because of a 
less-enlightened public opinion with reference to that country, is one 
that is firmly fixed in the American mind, and it will require some 
effort to expunge it. 

What we are now embarked upon has every element of war except 
a formidable opponent. It is not called war, because the opponent is 
too feeble to fight us. And it is entirely satisfactory to those who have 
been endeavoring for years to start bloodshed between Mexico and this 
country. That fact alone has enough significance to give our people 
a hunch. 

It is commonly reported throughont certain circles in the country 
that the Nicaraguan policy of the United States is, whether consciously 
or not, the policy of the oil interests, and that if public opinion copn- 
tinues to prevent intervention in Mexico the same result can be ob- 
tained in other ways. These are sayings which no action of our Gov- 
ernment should ever justify. It will be increasingly difficult to veil the 
facts under general statements about “ the protection of American lives 
and property.’ A list of these lives and the property interests would 
give the American people a view of this matter that they are justified 
in having 

When the 
assumption 


good enough. 


President bases so weighty a policy on the fact or the 
that Mexican arms have been found in Nicaragua, he uses 
a device which past diplomacy has rendered extremely questionable in 
view of the ease with which evidence of that sort can be manufactured. 
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Moreover, he leaves it open for Mexico to report that the weapons 
which arm rising revolutionists all over Mexico to-day are from the 
United States. 


{From the Minneapolis Tribune of February 2] 
HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR 


The unpopularity of the strong-arm policy recently applied to Mexico 
by the State Department becomes more comprehensible now that some 
new information has been published by Commander George Barr Baker. 
Last week the New York Evening Post printed a dispatch from Mexico 
City sent by Commander Baker. The reputation which Mr. Baker has 
already won as a trained and able investigator is not likely to be 
ignored; hence a good deal of weight should be attached to his conclu- 
sions, which are as follows: 

The total acreage about which there is any dispute is represented 
by 28,500,000 acres of oil lands. 

The rights to the acreage are held by 666 foreign companies. 

Of these 666 foreign companies, 644 have “ made peace” with the 
Mexican Government—in other words, are satisfied as regards the law 
about which America is making such a fuss. Hence only 22 out of 
666 foreign companies are holding out—in other words making an 
issue of the matter. 

These die-hard companies which are holding out claim rights on only 
about 1,600,000 acres, roughly 6 per cent of the total. 

The die-hards, then, comprise less than 4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of interested companies, and claim rights on roughly 6 per cent of 
the total disputed acreage. 

Of the 6 per cent of disputed acreage, 3 per cent is owned by a com- 
pany in which Edward L. Doheny has a large interest. 

Now, obviously, if the United States were to go to war with Mexico 
over this issue, it would come pretty close to being Mr. Doheny’s per- 
sonal war. Certainly little surprise need be felt that the Senate by a 
vote of 79 to 0 demanded—the word “ advised,” while technically accu- 
rate, is a euphonism—that the administration arbitrate the dispute. 

Without going into the intricacies of the dispute, certain conclusions 
must inevitably be apparent to the lay mind. One is that the readiness 
of the 644 foreign companies to comply with the Mexican law weakens, 
in the eyes of the American public, the stand of the 22 hold-out com- 
panies which would call on the American Army and Navy to back up 
their claims. Another is that the association of Mr. Doheny with the 
hold-out companies would never inerease the enthusiasm of American 
mothers for sending their boys down to Mexico in a war to force the 
Mexican Government to do the American bidding, technically right 
though that bidding might be. Hence the senatorial mandate: “Arbi- 
trate.” The situation being what it is, American public opinion would 
never sustain a mailed fist policy here. 
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WHEN CONGRESS ADJOURNS 


D. C., Wednesday, February 


You may feel that the United States Government already has gone 
much farther afield than any international law warrants in its dealing 
with Central American republics, But, apparently, you have seen only 
the beginning. 

Some indication of how deeply we may become involved is given by 
the Washington Post. This newspaper, it will be remembered, antici- 
pated, step by step, the amazing progress of the State Department’s 
interference in the domestic affairs of Nicaragua and Mexico, up to 
the point where the American people called a halt. The Post talked 
about .Bolshevism one day and Secretary Kellogg talked about it the 
next. The Post suggested lifting the arms embargo one day and Secre- 
tary Kellogg hinted at doing the same thing the next. And go on. 

So it is useful for you to know the path the Post is pursuing now. 
Editorially it demands that this Government neutralize the whole 
country of Nicaragua, 

Then it goes still further. 
put to a new test. 


President Coolidge, it says, soon will be 
This it explains as follows: 

“The Republic of Guatemala, by withdrawing its representative 
from Nicaragua and thereby signaling its refusal to condone the 
régime of Adolfo Diaz, is now regarded as having sided with President 
Calles to send military assistance to the Nicaraguan Liberals by over- 
land route, through Honduras, thereby avoiding the cordon of Ameri 
can warships patrolling Nicaraguan waters.” 

But the Government of Honduras has followed the lead 
United States and recognized Diaz. That doesn’t bother our 
trious war seeker, It says: 

“But followers of the Calles radical policy have been industriously 
seeking to undermine American influence in Honduras by the same 
methods which have apparently been employed with success in Gua- 
temala. The immediate object which these adherents of liberalism or 


of the 
indus- 


radicalism seek to attain is to open a path for the flow of military 
assistance to the Nicaraguan revolutionists,” 
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Guatemala recognizes Sacasa. Honduras recognizes 
duras lies between Guatemala and Nicaragua, 

Obviously the method in the mind of the Post to meet the situation— 
and remember how closely its thinking has paralleled that of the State 
Department—is to neutralize not only Nicaragua but liberal Guate- 
mala and conservative Honduras as well. All on the fanciful theory 
that the latter two governments may open up an overland route for 
arms shipments to Nicaragua from ‘Mexico, 

The whole thing sounds fantastic—or would if the vagaries of the 
State Department bad not become known to us in recent months, 
Boiled down, the test which it is said is soon to confront Coolidge 
is whether or not he shall involve this country in an unholy mess in 
Honduras and Guatemala similar to that existing in Nicaragua. 

A subcommittee of the Senate is now empowered to take evidence 
concerning American financial transactions in Nicaragua. The author- 
ity of this committee should be extended to permit it to examine all 
developments in the Latin-American situation during the recess of 
Congress. 

Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by Bishop Cannon, who 
has spent a good deal of time in Mexico. He addressed the 
citizens of Washington at the Auditorium last week. I heard 
his address, and I should like to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in view of the uniform refusals 
to give unanimous consent in connection with reports of com- 
mittees, conference reports, and appropriation bills, I am for the 
moment constrained to object, but I will discuss the matter with 
the Senator from Alabama in a very few minutes, if he will be 
good enough to give me his attention. I do not mean on the 
floor; I mean privately. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Of course, I can read the address in my own 
time, Mr. President. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have only a word to say in 
response to the speech made by the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Frazier], for I nave heretofore discussed the Mexican 
situation at some length. I only wish at this time to say that I 
have no fear or expectation of war with Mexico; but if a situa- 
tion should be created whereby diplomatic relations with Mexico 
shall be suspended, and the embargo upon the shipment of arms 
now existing shall be raised, the Senator from North Dakota 
and others who take the position that he takes, defending the 
admittedly lawless attitude of Mexico in certain respects against 
the United States, must take their full share of the respon- 
sibility for those consequences. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved the following acts and joint resolution: 

On March 2, 1927: 


Diaz. Hon- 


S. 2849. An act to provide for an additional Federal district | 


for North Carolina ; 

S. 4812. An act amending the statutes of the United States 
as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with 
regard to the granting of letters patent for inventions and 
with regard to interfering patents ; 

S. 4910. An act granting certain lands to the State of New 
Mexico for the use and benefit of New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, for the purpose of conducting 
educational, demonstrative, and experimental development with 
livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; and 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution correcting description of 
lands granted to the State of New Mexico for the use and 
benefit of New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, by enrolled bill S. 4910, Sixty-ninth Congress. 

On March 3, 1927: : 

S. 1642. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; 

S. 3418. An act to create an additional judge in the district of 
Maryland; and 

S. 4893. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive order Indian reservations. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
364, continuing during the Seventieth Congress Senate Resolu- 
tions 195, 227, 258, and 824, relative to senatorial campaign 
expenditures, and enlarging the authority of the special 
committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
buster, I have not joined in it, nor will I, but we have a situa- 
tion here that ought to be squarely faced, Let no one on either 
side of this aisle think for one moment that the blame for the 


Now, Mr. President, in regard to the fili- | 
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failure of the legislation that will fall will lie exclusively upon 
one side of the aisle or the other, It is within the power of 
Senators now to bring this contest to a close in either one of two 
ways: One is to permit the resolution to come to a vote. Ap- 
parently that is not to be permitted. The other way is for Sena- 
tors who have insisted upon keeping the resolution before the 
Senate to recognize the facts in the situation and vote to dis- 
place the resolution and take up the other measures, Senators 
who continue to vote to keep the resolution before the Senate 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow do so with full knowledge of the fact 
that it must be understood that they believe the extension of 
the powers of the special investigating committee—and so far 
as Pennsylvania and Illinois are concerned, I believe there is 
not a Senator on this floor, with possibly two or three excep- 
tions, who believes that either Mr. VaAre or Mr. Samira will be 
given a seat in the next Congress—is more important than the 
passage of the deficiency bill which contains an appropriation 
of $25,000,000 for loans to veterans. They believe that the ex- 
tension of the power of the committee is more important than 
the loan of $8,600,000 for seeds to the farmers of the West, who 
have lost all that they have. They believe that the extension of 
the powers of the committee is more important than the public 
buildings appropriation, to say nothing of the new suthoriza- 
tions for public buildings which are urgently needed and a bill 
that appropriates nearly $13,000,000 for that purpose. 

Each Senator must respond to the people of his own State 
and frankly confess to them that he believed it was more im- 
portant to extend the powers of the committee through the 
next Congress than to take care of the legitimate interests of 
his own State. 

These are some of the things, Mr. President, that should be 
considered. A bill came over to us yesterday making authori- 
zations for additional hospitals for the veterans. I hope to 
have a meeting of the committee this afternoon. I think the 
committee will favor that bill, and if that bill fails, again 
Senators must take the position that they believe the extension 
of the powers of the special committee is of more importance 
than the needs of veterans of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And sick and wounded veterans 
at that. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what it covers, of course. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not blaming anybody. I am offering no criticism; 
I am simply stating the facts as I see them, and I want to close 
as I began by saying that the blame for this unfortunate condi- 
tion will not be laid against one side alone. 

Mr. GLASS. I am glad the Senator applies it to both sides, 
because every word he says applies just as cogently and directly 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania as it does to any Senator 
on this side. I agree with the Senator from Wisconsin that 
the extension of this resolution is not of that consequence, but 
the matter may be very easily determined by taking the sense 


| of the Senate, if the Senator from Pennsylvania will let us 


have a vote on it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I really do think this thing has 
gone as far as it ought to go. I recoliect that many years ago, 
when I was a member of the Board of Estimates of Baltimore. 


| I was asked on one occasion by the board to go down and look 


at a sign set up by a merchant, of which another merchant 
was complaining, and to make a report with regard to it. When 
I came back, I reported that I did not see that the sign was 
doing the merchant who set it up any good and that I could 
not see that it was doing the merchant who was complaining 
of it any harm. 

It seems to me that the question between these two opposing 
elements in the Senate involves very much such a struggle as 
that. Personally I care very little whether this investigation 
is conducted by the special investigating committee or by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. Nothing has been 
brought to my attention to lead me to believe that Mr. Wilson 
would have any substantial chance of establishing a title to a 
seat here in a contested-election case. On the other hand, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania must realize that VAre has not 
the slightest chance of ever occupying a seat in this body. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not realize 
that. I expect him to be seated. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, with all his other fine qualities, 
is the most optimistic man in the world. That is the way 
he felt about the confirmation of Woods and that is the way 
that he has felt self-delusively about many other things that 
have arisen at one time or another in the Senate since I have 
been here. I am not criticizing the Senator. I think it is a 
delightful thing to have that sanguine kind of a temperament. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know how far we are 
free to talk about the Woods case, but perhaps the Senator 
would agree with me that my optimism had been fertilized by 
assurances that did not go any further. 
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Mr. BRUCE. The Senator did not get any from me. 

There is not the slightest doubt, in my opinion, that Varer 
will be denied a seat here. I should like very much to have 
another addition to our wet forces here. There is no one who 
would be more delighted to see another such addition. At the 
same time I am perfectly free to say that unless some testi- 
mony that has not been brought to my attention is brought to 
my attention hereafter, and I do not believe that any will be, 
I certainly do propose to yote, myself, for his exclusion from 
the Senate because of the conditions that surrounded the pri- 
mury election at which he was nominated. 

So far as the pending resolution is concerned, I confess I 
do not wish to see any special investigating committee go off 
on a fishing excursion, dipping into every election that took 
place last November. 1 do not see that there is any good pur- 
pose to be subserved by that, and I have felt that way always. 
I think that an investigation should never be authorized until 
specific allegations of misconduct have been made, until some- 
thing in the nature of a truly pointed indictment has been 
drawn up. 

As far as 1 know, outside of Pennsylvania and Illinois, and 
perhaps to some extent Indiana, no conditions have been de- 
veloped to lend us to believe that the Senate is under any 
obligation to extend the scope of the investigation that has been 
conducted. As to VaRE, I do not see anything to be gained by 
obtaining any additional testimony. He is done for. His name 
is already listed in the bills of political mortality. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator indicate of 
what disease he died? 

Mr. BRUCE. He died when the facts came out showing the 
conditions under which he was nominated, all of which involved 
ihe expenditure of an enormous sum of money that could not be 
otherwise, as every man who is familiar with practical polities 
knows, than hopelessly demoralizing and corrupting in its 
tendencies. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows that it was 
mostly spent in advertising in papers and on billboards and 
through letters? 

Mr. BRUCE. Advertising itself ean be very much abused 
and in political campaigns can be given a very depraving direc- 
tion, though our American press will, I think, in point of in- 
corruptibility, compare favorably with any press in the world; 
but to a certain extent the less-responsible American newspa- 
pers can be often influenced by lavish advertising patronage in a 
political campaign. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator exclude a 
Senator because in a primary he had advertised too much? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I would. I do not care whether there is 
any Federal primary election law on the books or not, or 
whether we have any power to pass one or not; the mere fact 
of the expenditure of an enormous sum of money, a million or 
so of dollars, say, is sufficient itself, in my judgment, to raise 
unfavorable presumptions against the fairness of the election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; but the Senator will re- 
member that Vare did not spend $3,000,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. No: he spent about $800,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He and all his ticket spent some- 
thine like $640,000, and his adversary spent three times that 
much. Would the Senator attach no importance to the fact 
that the State of Pennsylvania, with its eyes wide open to all 
these facts, decided to have for its Senator a person whom the 
Senator from Maryland would not decide to have for his Sena- 
tor? Is not the State of Pennsylvania entitled to choose its 
representative ? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course it is, but it is not entitled to bring 
any representative here who has been elected under conditions 
that lead this body justly to believe that he is not fit to hold 
in the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I remind the Senator from 
Maryviand that the Senate itself is definitely, and by a recorded 
yote, on record as saying that any man who spends as much as 
$193,000 is not entitled to a seat here, but rather is a menace 
to free government ? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the Smith case differs quite sub- 
stantially from this. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was the Newberry case. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I did not grasp the meaning of what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think the 
Senate would have intelligence enough to discriminate between 
States of one size or another, and fights of one degree of severity 
and another? 

Mr. BRUCE. 
account. 

Mr. GLASS. 
into account. 


no seat 


Yes; that undoubtedly has to be taken into 


That resolution of the Senate did not take that 
It specified that amount, stating that any man 
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in any State, in any circumstances, who would expend $193,000 
would be guilty of menacing free government in this country. 

Mr. BRUCE. I recollect that it did. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator think we can 
legislate on it without the concurrence of the House and the 
signature of the President? 

Mr. GLASS. No; but the Senate has a right to put itself on 
record as giving its considered judgment of circumstance of that 
sort, and that it did. I do not know, I will not say, whether the 
Senator from Pennsylvania voted in favor of it or not. I think 
he was not here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was not here at that time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not want to be drawn off 
too extensively into the election of Vare, but getting back to 
where I began, I really do think that the present situation has 
lasted long enough. As the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
rooT] has pointed out, there are now three or four bills pending 
here of supreme importance. Several of them are of transcend- 
ent importance to the State that I have the honor in part to 
represent in this body. For instance, there is an appropriation 
in the second deficiency appropriation bill of nearly a million 
dollars for the purpose of bringing about the removal of 
$125,000,000 worth of high explosives in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of Baltimore. Am I to run the risk of having an 
appropriation like that go by the board because this deadlock 
has arisen? On the other hand, there are other appropriations, 
aggregating hundreds of thousands of dollars, for the erection 
of public buildings in my State, in which my State is deeply 
interested. Am I to run the risk of having those appropriations 
miscarry? I do not propose to do it, so far as I am concerned. 
I am prepared to unite with any element in this body, with due 
regard, of course, to the rights of all sides, for the purpose of 
bringing the existing situation to an end, and having the impor- 
tant bills of which I have spoken taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether it 
is possible to reach an agreement on both sides for unanimous 
consent, whereby we may allow one hour to the appropriation 
bill and one hour to the public buildings bill? Might not such 
a proposal prevail? 

Mr. BORAH. And one hour to the alien property bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. And one hour to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is evident that the Senate is 
disposed to make another effort to take up some bill in pref- 
erence to the resolution. 

I feel that if Senators who have had charge of this investiga- 
tion believe that this resolution is necessary—that is, I mean 
legally necessary—to enable the committee to go ahead, then I 
shall continue to support their contention. I am not willing to 
deny a committee the opportunity of closing its work. But there 
is a question which I want to submit to the consideration of 
both sides of the Chamber before we vote to take up another 
bill. I am quite sure that those who are opposing this resolu- 


, tion are going to find that they have opposed it in vain, even if 


they defeat it. 
This resolution, which was passed in 1926, provides that— 


Said conrmittee is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time o1 
times and at such place or places as it may deem necessary; to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents, and to do such other acts as may |» 
necessary in the matter of said investigation. 


As I understand, this committee has never made any fina! 
report. It has never been discharged. This is a Senate reso 
lution, and the Senate is a continuing body. The question is 
whether the committee may not go ahead and complete its 
work. Its authority not being recalled, it not being discharged, 
having made no final report, under what theory, since the 
decision of the Supreme Court, does this committee expire? 

It will be recalled that in the Mal Daugherty case, decided 
only a few days ago, the Supreme Court said: 


Another question has arisen which should be noted. It is whether 
the case has become moot. The investigation was ordered and the 


committee appointed during the Sixty-elghth Congress, and Congress 
expired March 4, 1925. The resolution ordering the investigation in 
terms limited the committee's authority to the period of the Sixt) 
eighth Congress. 


Which this does not do. 


But this apparently was changed by a later and amendatory resolu 
tion authorizing the committee to sit at such times and places as it 
might deem advisable or necessary. 


Which is the same as this resolution. 
It is said in Jefferson's Manual: “ Neither House can continue any 
portion of itself in any parliamentary function beyond the end of the 
session without the consent of the other two branches. 


When done, 
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it is by a bill constituting them commissioners for the particular pur- 
pose.” But the context shows that the reference is to the two houses 
of Parliament when adjourned by prorogation or dissolution by the 
King. The rule may be the same with the House of Representatives 
whose Members are all elected for the period of a single Congress; 
but it ean not well be the same with the Senate, which is a continuing 
body whose Members are elected for a term of six years and so divided 
into classes that the seats of one-third only become vacant at the end 
of each Congress, two-thirds always continuing into the next Congress, 
save as vacancies may occur through death or resignation. 

Mr. Hinds in his collection of precedents says: “The Senate, as a 
continuing body, may continue its committees through the recess fol- 
lowing the expiration of a Congress;’ and, after quoting the above 
statement from Jefferson's Manual, he says: “The Senate, however, 
being a continuing body, gives authority to its committees during 
the recess after the expiration of a Congress.” 


As I understand that decision, it is to the effect that this 
being a continuing body, unless the resolution of itself limits the 
time and authority to end with the Congress, the committee 
continues until it makes its final report and is discharged. 

If the Senate is a continuing body—and the Supreme Court 
so holds—this committee is in existence after 12 o'clock to- 
morrow, in my judgment, as fully as it is to-day. What is 
there about 12 o’clock noon to-morrow that ends the life of the 
committee, since it is the committee of a continuing body? 

1 feel, Mr. President, that the committee has the power to go 
ahead and complete its work; that no power can be interposed 
to prevent that except an affirmative resolution here ending the 
power of the committee. If that be true, and I do not see how 
it can very well be controverted, we ought not longer to expend 
the time of the Senate upon the pending resolution. I want to 
say, however, that while that is my opinion, if an argument 
can be adduced to the effect that that is not the true construe- 
tion of the court’s opinion, or if the special committee believes 
it must have this resolution, I will, notwithstanding my personal 
view, vote with them, But after thinking over the matter for 
some time and making the investigation I have been able to 
make this morning, I am of the opinion, until further advised, 
ihat if the resolution is defeated nothing has been accomplished. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, it must necessarily follow 
if we pass it we have accomplished nothing? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that would be true. 

SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). May 
the Chair state that under the rule the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to refer the matter of the credentials 
must be disposed of first. Therefore, the question before the 
Senate is the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand that the two documents 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania had in his possession, 
purporting to be the credentials of Mr. Vare, have been laid on 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
been read, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In view of that situation perhaps 
my resolution ought to be modified. I think the words “if and 
when” should come out so that the motion would read: 


They are here, but have not 


rhat the alleged credentials of WrLu1AM S. VArRE, issued by Governor 
Vinchot, together with the letter of Governor Pinchot relating thereto, 
and also the alleged credentials issued by Governor Fisher, shall be 
referved to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri as modified. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so referred. 


The documents referred to are 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I rise to make a privileged 
request. I present to the Senate the credentials of FrRanx L. 
SmitnH, of Illinois, and desire to have them read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I move that the 
alleged credentials of Frank L. Smita be referred to the Com 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. DENEEN. I understand the rule to be that when these 
nutters are presented they must be received. If that is the 
construction of the Chair, there is no objection 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the interpretation of 
the rule by the present occupant of the chair. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Under what rule must they be 
received ? 
Mr. .‘ENEEN. Rule VI. When they are presented to the 


Senate, the Senate has no option in the matter but to receive 
them, and then take such action as it deems fit. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, They will follow the course of 
the motion just disposed of? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 
Same language exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

The motien was agreed to. 


I make the same motion in the 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills: 

8. 4383. An act for the relief of certain claimants for interest 
arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable transfers 
of the American Embassy at Constantinople between December 
23, 1915, and April 21, 1917; 

5. 4858. An act for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper; 

8. 5624. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau ; 
and 

S. 5625. An act to previde for continued hospitalization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

S. 2279. An act for the relief of James C. Baskin; 

S. 4316. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 
the naval service of the United States for property lost or de- 
stroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917; 

S. 4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906, as 
amended ; 

S. 4631. An act for the relief of Claude T. Winslow; 


tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York; 

S. 4754. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Harry 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior; 

S. 4795. An act for the relief of B. F. Cowley; 

S. 53885. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, to 
Whaler Island, in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, Calif., 
for purposes of a public wharf; 

S.5548. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
Guard ; 

S.5692. An act granting permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots Nos. 


225; 


5 and 32 in square No. 
S.5757. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the port of Portland commission to close the east 
channel of Swan Island, Oreg. ; 
724. An act for the relief of Capt. Norman 
780. An act for the relief of J. S. Corbett; 
1133. An act for the relief of John G. Pauley; 
1595. An act for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; 
1690. An act for the relief of Thomas P. McSherry; 
1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing: 
1840. An act for the relief of Edward A. Grimes: 
2329. An act for the relief of John A. Olson; 
2589. An act for the relief of Archie O. Sprague; 
H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of M. F. Snider; 
H. R. 2722. An act to reimburse James J. Burns, jr., 
damages to touring car by Government-owned motor truck; 
H. R. 3295. An act for the relief of Sherman P. Browning: 
H. R. 4361, An act for the relief of the McHan Undertaking 
ce 
Hi. R. 
H. R. 
H. R. 


H.R. D. Cota; 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H. R. 
H.R. 
Li. R. 
H.R. 
H. R. 


H. R. 
for 
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An act for the relief of Alice Barnes; 
An act for the relief of Christine Mygatt: ° 
An act for the relief of J. C. Herbert: 
Hi. R. 5930. An act for the relief of William J. Donaldson: 
H. R. 6246. An act to establish a national military park at the 
battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 
H. R. 6584. An act for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt: 
H. R. 6588, An act for the relief of Franklin Mott Gunther: 
H. R. 7081. An act to authorize reimbursement of the govern- 
| ment of the Philippine Islands for maintaining alien crews prior 
to April 6, 1917; 
H. R. 8278. An act 
H. R. S477. An act 





for the relief of A. B. Cameron ; 
for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer; 
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H.R. 8739. An act for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of 
Boston, Mass. ; 

H. R. 9063. An act for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou ; 

H.R. 9211. An act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 9427. An act for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins; 

H. R. 9640. An act to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo. ; 

H. R. 9804. An act for the relief of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. ; 

H. R. 10035, An act for the relief of Albert H. Hosley ; 

H. R.10178. An act to confer authority on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow 
against the United States; 

H. R. 10238. An act for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoffman; 

H. R. 10422. An act for the relief of William J. O’Brien; 

H. R. 10467, An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to 
purchase certain public lands; 

H. R. 10612. An act to withdraw certain public lands from 
settlement and entry; 

H. R. 11852. An act for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. 
Tillery; 

H. R. 11929. An 
to sell to Leroy 
Parish, La. ; 

H. R. 12334. 

H. R. 12388. 

H. R. 12404. 

H. R. 12623. 
Squantum; 

H.R. 13050. An act releasing and granting to the State of 
Utah and the University of Utah any and all reversionary rights 
of the United States in and to the grounds now occupied as a 
campus by the University of Utah; 

H.R. 13212. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

Il. R. 13450. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and mirines of the Civil War, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13477. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, and for other purposes ; 

H.R. 14718. An act for the promotion and retirement of 
William Hf. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine 
bund: 

H.R. 15181. An act for the relief of S. K. Truby:; 

H. R. 153805. An act for the relief of Ben Wagner; 

H. R. 15344. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium 
gas, 2 mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and 
to the development of commercial aeronautics, and for other 
purposes ; 

Hl. R. 15541. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
between the United States and the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 15624. An act for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin; 

H.R. 15650. An act to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
“An act extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
of way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409) ; 

H.R. 15668. An act authorizing negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 16182. An act for the relief of William H. Lindsay ; 

H. R. 16224. An act for the relief of the DeWitt County Na- 
tional Bank, of Clinton, TIL; 

H.R. 16287. An act for the irrigation of additional lands 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho; 

H. R. 16311. An act for the relief of the First National Bank, 
Savanna, IIl.; 

HI. R. 16386. An act for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Fratklin E. Neeley; 

H.R. 16744. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; 

H. R. 16886. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted-service certificates ; 

H. R. 16952. An act to ratify and confirm act No. 3248 of the 
Philippine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925; 

H. R. 16957. An act granting patent to O. E. Moore; 

Hl. R 17108. An act giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) ; 


act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
Stafford certain lands situate in Rapides 


An 
An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock; 
act for the relief of K. I, Ward; 

act for the relief of Shadyside Bank; 

act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
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H.R.17111. An act to authorize an appropriation 
habilitate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey; 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of 
the Alaska railroad; 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution providing for the return of 
funds belonging to World War National Guard organizations 
that are not reconstituted ; 

H. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work of a 
preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction and 
limitation of armaments; and 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution amending the joint resolution 
entitled “ Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the North- 
ern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 5, 1924. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION FOR YEAR 1926 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the law I, as chairman of 
the Public Buildings Commission, am required to submit an 
annual report of the activities and results of the actions of 
that commission for the year 1926. I asked unanimous consent 
that it might be printed. That request was objected to, and 
therefore I am compelled to read the report into the Recorp. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Who objected? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not feel physically able to read it, but I 
am going to do it, I will say to the Senator from Missouri, 
because I may be compelled to leave the Chamber at any 
moment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator ask unanimous 
consent to have the report printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I stated that I had asked unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed, as I always have done ever since I have 
been chairman of the commission, and it was denied me. The 
only way I can make the report now is to read it into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GLASS. No, Mr. President, that is not the only way. 
The Senator can renew his request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, but the Senator who objected is 
out of the Chamber now and I would not want to take advan- 
tage of him. 

Mr. GLASS. Then wait until he comes back into the Cham- 
ber. It seems to me this thing of personal pride delaying the 
proceedings of the Senate is getting to be intolerable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that is a reflection upon me at 
all. The Senator who objected came to me and said that he 
was told to object to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Who was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nrety |}. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it was objected to on the 
ground that it was going to interfere with the then pending 
business. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Utah shall have the privilege of printing his report, this unani- 
mous consent not to displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if it is done by unanimous consent, 
it would not displace the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


to re- 


The Chair 


ALIEN-PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I only want to occupy a few 
moments of the Senate's time, because I expect to have to leave 
in a very short time. I had been in hopes that the present jam 
of legislative matters in the Senate would cease, so that we 
could get the four bills which are of most importance passed 
at this session of Congress. They are of great importance. 
Among them—of greatest importance, in my opinion—is the 
alien property bill. I may not be here, and I do not expect 
to be here, if there is any time at all given for the considera- 
tion of that measure. There is another bill in which I am 
deeply interested, and that is the public buildings bill. The 
whole building program will be held up for another year unless 
we get that appropriation bill through. So, as chairman of the 
Finance Committee, I am going to take a short time to explain 
the alien property bill, as I would do if the bill was before the 
Senate at this moment. If the Senate will indulge me, I shall 
be just as brief as possible. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now facing the difficult and tre- 
mendously important task of providing suitable methods for the 
payment of the American claims against Germany, amounting 
in the aggregate to approximately $240.000,000; for the pay- 
ment of an amount in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 as com- 
pensation for ships taken by United States during the war; and 
for the return to German nationals of their property now held 
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by the Alien Property Custodian, the value of which is more 
than $200,000,000. 

In the report of the Committee on Finance on the pending 
vill, 1 discussed, as fully as time permitted, the problems in- 
yolyed in the proposed legislation, the essential differences be- 
‘ween the House bill and the bill as reported to the Senate, 
and gave a detailed analysis of the bill. It is not necessary 
at this time to repeat the statements found in the report. I 
imude every effort to finish the*report and have it printed, in 
order that it would be available for the Senate several days 
prior to the consideration of the bill. Therefore I will diseuss 
at the present time only the more important features of the 

ending legislation and supplement somewhat the committee 
eport. 

This legislation is of utmost importance. 
tion of the problems involved is not simple. The existing situ- 
ation demands immediate action. It soon became apparent that 
immediate action would necessitate a certain departure from 
principles, a departure which under other circumstances might 
not be easy of justification. For example, I for one would 
huve been glad if all alien property could have been returned 
years ago. We have probably retained the alien property for 
a longer period than American principles would permit, if 
that were the only problem involved. But we are confronted 
not with the sole question of the disposition of alien property. 
\Ve must face the necessity of adequately caring for citizens 
of the United States who suffered by the acts of Germany dur- 
the World War. Surely our American doctrine that our 
own citizens are entitled to the protection of every branch 
ol 
that the property of enemy nationals should not be confiscated 
for the payment of the debts of their government. 

A detailed discussion of the powers of Congress over the 
ilien property will serve no useful purpose. It is sufficient for 


A practical solu- 


lis 
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our Government is as firmly established as our doctrine | 


esent purposes that under the Knox-Porter peace resolution | 


» 


of July 2, 1921, and under the provisions of the treaty of 
Kerlin, the ratifications of which were exchanged on November 
11, 1921, we undoubtedly possess the power to retain the alien 
property until Germany has made suitable provision for the 
satisfaction of the claims of our citizens against Germany. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The bill includes all of the claims that have 
been allowed by the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to ask what was the net loss 
of the insurance companies to whom the $49,000,000 is ulti- 
mately to be paid? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not seen any report showing that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate I will state that Mr. Best, who was before the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, stated as to 45 insur- 
ance companies that wrote 90 per cent of all the business, 
amounting to $248,000,000 after paying out of their premiums 
all losses and the entire cost of doing business, which the insur- 
ance companies themselves set up, their net loss was one one 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the amount of the premiums or only 
about $30,000. That was for 90 per cent of the business, For 
100 per cent of the business the net loss would have been about 
$34,000; yet these insurance companies are to receive $49,000,- 
000, and we are to take from the German property in the 
hands of the custodian a considerable sum to pay a portion of | 
this profit to those insurance companies. It is an outrage. 

I propose to offer an amendment to this bill providing that 
none of these profits shall be paid to these insurance com- 
panies until Germany pays in full at the rate of 2% per cent 
per annum of ‘the Dawes annuities; that these profits shall be 
left for payment until the last. Under this bill these profits 
are to be paid in part out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so far any claim incorpo- 
rated in the bill is concerned, there is no claim included therein 
but has been adjudicated and passed upon or determined by 
the Mixed Claims Commission. The committees, both in the 
House and in the Senate, sew no reason why we should go 
back of: the findings of that commission. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, to show that there is ample 
precedent for action such as I propose, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the Alabama claims. In the case of these claims the 
United States received payments from Great Britain of the 


as 


| same character as trustees for the insurance companies that 


Although we may admit that Germany has done all she can | 


do, it must be admitted, on the other hand, that the provisions 


Which Germany has made, under which the claims of American | 


citizens will not be satisfied during their lifetime, can hardly 
be considered adequate. In addition, the United States ac- 
quired title to 106 ships, and some provision must be made for 
their payment. 
MAIN FEATURES OF THE BILL 
The bill has two main features: First, the payment of claims 


of American nationals against Germany and of German na- | 


tionals against the United States and the return of German 
property held by the Alien Property Custodian; and second, as 
to the funds out of which the payments will be made. 

As to the first—that is, the payment of the claims and the 
eturn of the German property—the bill—as reported to the 
Senate provides— 

(1) For the immediate payment in full of the claims of the 
American nationals against Germany on account of death or 
personal injury ; 

(2) For the immediate payment in full of the claims of 
American nationals against Germany which are not in excess 
of $100,000; 

(3) For the 


immediate payment in full 


of the sum 
many which are in excess of that amount; 

(4) For the payment in future installments of the remainder 
of the claims not paid in full; 


(5) For the immediate payment, as soon as the claims are | 
established, of 60 per cent of the appraised value of the ships 


and for the payment in future installments of the remainder ; 

(6) For the immediate return of 60 per cent of the German 
property held by the Alien Property Custodian and for the 
future return of the remainder. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I understand that some $49,000,000 of insur- 
ance Claims are included? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means insurance on what? 

Mr. HOWELL. I mean that marine insurance companies 
which were subrogated to the rights of the insured are to 
receive under the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
about $49,000,000, and that this is included in the claims pro- 
vided for in this bill. 





Does the Senator from Utah | 


made the claims. Then Congress provided that no insurance 
company should receive a dollar from these allowances unless 
it could show a net loss on its insurance business during the 
Rebellion. As a consequence, the Government of the United 
States refused to pay the claims of many of the insurance com- 
panies and held the money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there is any com- 
parison between the Alabama claims and the claims in this 
particular case. I do not see if we should undertake to go back 
of the judgment of the Mixed Claims Commission in insurance 
cases why we should not also go back of every claim passed 
upon by that commission. I will ask the Senator when the bill 
is before the Senate to take up the details of it. At the present 
time I should like to make my statement as succinctly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. HOWELL. Just one moment. If I may interrupt the 
Senator further, the claims to which I refer in the Alabama 


| award were insurance claims of the identical character of these. 





| by the two Governments. 
' of | 
$100,000 upon all claims of American nationals against Ger- | 


This Government has already established a precedent, but that 
precedent is not being followed in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bill as drawn and as now 
before the Senate takes care of those claims as agreed upon by 
the committees of the House and of the Senate which have been 
adjudicated by the Mixed Claims Commission, which was set up 
1 do not think it was ever intended 
by the House of Representatives, in fact I know it was not, and 
certainly it was not intended by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate to go back of the claims that have been adjudicated by 
the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question in that connection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We established a War Risk Insurance 
Bureau by the Government. I wish to ask whether any losse 
which accrued to that bureau are embraced in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Everything is in the bill that passed through 
the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; Mr. President, will 
Utah further yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the United States in connec- 
tion with its insurance activities during the war realized a profit 
of about $17,000,000, but whatever profit was made it goes to all 
of the people of the country and not merely to a few. How- 
ever, in connection with these private insurance claims, the 
companies collected enough in premiums so that they had only 
a net loss of less than $34,000 on a total business of something 
like $276,000,000; and yet they are coming in here and asking 


the Senator from 
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us now to take out of the Treasury of the United States money 
to pay in part their profit of $49,000,000. I repeat, it is an 
outrage. It is an outrage against the German claimants. I 
proiest and urge that none of these insurance profits should 
ever be paid until every other claim is paid and every German 
claimant receives his money in full. 

Mr. SMOOT. That question never arose in the Finance Com- 
mittee, and there is no need of me again repeating what the 
policy of the committee was. 

As to the second—that is, the funds available for making the 
payments—the bill provides for the creation of a “ Special de- 
posit account,” from which the payments above described will 
be inade, except that the return of the 60 per cent of German 
property held by the Alien Property Custodian will, of course, 
be imide from the property and funds now in the hands of the 
Alieu’ Property Custodian. The special deposit account is com- 
posed of the following amounts— 

(1) 40 per cent of the German 
tained, estimated at $80,000,000 ; 

(2) The German share of the unallocated interest fund. This 
is ussumed to be $25,000,000, although it will undoubtedly be at 
least $2,000,000 more than this amount: 

(3) The amounts received under the Paris agreement in satis- 
faction of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, which 
is up to the present time, the sum of $8,304,765.90, and which 
will be on September 1, 1927, at least $14,000,000. For the 
Dawes year 1928, we will receive $7,000,000, and for the year 
1929, and ench year thereafter the sum of $10,700,000; 

(4) An appropriation authorized to be made immediately of 
$50,000,000, of which 60 per cent is to be applied in payment 
of the ships, and the remaining 40 per cent for the payments 
above described. 


property temporarily re- 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION COSTS 


It will be noted that the claims of the United States to have 
its army of occupation costs paid is entirely excluded from the 
provisions of the bill. Under the Paris agreement the United 
States is receiving as reimbursement for its Army costs, as a 


mately $13,000,000 a year. 

Although in the past there has been some difficulty in arrang- 
ing for a transfer of the payments in marks to the United 
Stutes in the form of dollars, very satisfactory arrangements 
have been made and these payments are now being received 
monthly by the United States Treasury. I merely mention this 
fact so that there may be no misunderstanding upon this matter. 

For the information of the Senate, | might add that we have 
actually received up to Januury $1 of this year the sum of 
$8,400,499.59 upon the Army costs, and that under the present 
tentative schedule of payments we will receive during this 
month about $800,000; during March, $800,000; during April, 
$2,000,000; during May, June, and July, $925,000 each: during 
August, $2,500,000; and during September of this year, $750,000, 

PAYMENT oF 


AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY 


In the report of the Committee on Finance I described as fully 
as possible the classes of our cluims against Germany and the 
creation of the Mixed Claims Commission, which for something 
more than four years has been engaged in the task of adjudi- 
cating the claims and entering awards upon them, and briefly 
described the Dawes plan and the Paris agreement, the latter 
of which provides the sole method under which the United 
States will receive payments from Germany on account of the 
claims 

Under the terms of the proposed legislation as amended by 
the committee there will be immediately available—that is, as 
soon as the bill becomes law—-more than $53,300,000—consisting 
of the German share of the unallocated interest fund of $25,000.- 
000; 40 per cent of the appropriation—that is to say, $20,000,- 
O00O——and the 2% per cent payments already received of 
88,304,765.90. By September 1 of this year there will be ayail- 
able at least $6,000,000 additional of the 24% per cent payments. 
As soon as the property in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian can be liquidated there will be available the addi- 
tional sum of &80,000,000. In other words, a total of $139,- 
000,000 will be available in the immediate future. This amount 
will be used as follows: 

(1) For the payment of 396 death and personal-injury claims, 
with interest as provided in the award to January 1, 1927, 
amounting to $3,649,982.64. Interest upon this amount will also 
be paid from January 1, 1927, to the date of payment. 
ingly all the Lusitania claims will be paid at once. 

(2) The funds will then be used to pay 2,312 awards of 
$100,000 or less, with interest to January 1, 1927, amounting in 
all to $20,030,838.70, and similar awards estimated still to be 
allowed, amounting, with principal and interest to January 1, 
1927, to $9,700,000, making a total of $29,730,838.70. Interest 
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upon this amount at 5 per cent from January 1, 1927, to the date 
of payment will also be paid. The total interest payments 
under (1) and (2) from January 1, 1927, to September 1, 1927, 
assuming that the payments are to be made upon that date, 
amount to $1,113,000. Accordingly all the small awards will be 
paid in full at once. 

(3) There are 162 awards over $100,000 already entered, and 
it is estimated that there are 16 still to be allowed. The princi- 
pal—$s86,167,390.54, with $17,300 estimated for those still to be 
allowed—and interest to January 1, 1927—$35,031,671.58, with 
interest on those still to be allowed estimated at $6,900,000— 
aggregates $145,399,062.12. One hundred thousand dollars wil! 
be paid upon each of these awards, requiring $17,800,000. 

Thus it will be seen that to make all of the above payments 
will require $52,293,821.34, all of which will be available by 
September 1 of this year or as soon as it will be administra- 
tively possible to make the payments. 

After making the above payments, and after the proceeds of 
the 40 per cent of the German property are received, there will 
be a balance remaining in the special deposit account, to be 
apportioned on claims over $100,000, the sum of $86,706,178.66. 

Under the terms of the bill 80 per cent of the total mixed- 
claims awards—that is, 80 per cent of $178,779,883.46, or ap 
proximately $143,000,000—will be paid in priority to other 
claims. This amount will be paid in full by the addition of 
the Dawes annuities for 1928, and all the accrued interest upon 
the deferred payments will be paid from the Dawes annuities 
for 1929, 1930, and 19381. 

Accordingly it will be seen that all the principal and all the 
accrued interest due American nationals and given priority in 
the bill will be paid by September 1, 1931, and there will remain 
unpaid 20 per cent of the mixed-claims awards, or $36,000,000, 
to be paid after that time out of future payments received under 
the Paris agreement. 

PAYMENT OF SHIP CLAIMS 

The aggregate value of the ships appraised by the Naval 
Bourd of Survey, appointed under the joint resolution of May 
12, 1917. amounts to $34,193,690. Interest upon this amount 
from July 2, 1921, until January 1, 1927, amounts to approxi- 
mately $9,350,000, or a total of $48,543,600. 

Making allowance for the few ships which were not ap- 
praised, a detailed account of which I will give later on, and 
making allowance for interest from January 1, 1927, until the 
date of the payment of the 60 per cent we have authorized the 
immediate appropriation of $50,000,000, with a provision that 
any excess will be returned to the Treasury, As soon as the 
Court of Claims has determined the amounts due the claimants 
and has entered awards, 60 per cent of this amount will be paid 
immediately. The remaining 40 per cent of this amount will 
share in the Dawes annuities received after 1931. 

CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

The United States Government has received on its own be- 
half awards amounting to $42,034,794.41 of principal. Adding 
the interest thereon to January 1, 1927 ($17,164,201.36), the 
total of the United States awards is $59.198,995.77. Under the 
terms of the bill as reported to the Senate, the United States 
will share in the Dawes anivuities received after 1931, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska’ 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to ask the senior Senator from 
Utah if it is not a fact that we are taking this money from the 
National Treasury and paying it on these American claims, 
whereas the Government has a claim of $250,000,000 on a¢ 
If we use it for any purpose, 
should we rot hold it to protect the Government's claim’? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had been here when I began my 
statement and referred to the payments on account of the army 


Utah 


| of occupation and how they are to be made, I do not think he 


would have asked the question. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I understand how they are 
to be paid. We are to receive something like $14,000,000 a year 
until we receive $250.000,000, but there is no provision made 
for the payment of interest; we are to receive the amount with- 
out interest, while the American insurance companies, which 
had no loss are to receive their profits with interest thereon, 
and we are to take money out of the National Treasury and 
pay it to these insurance companies: whereas as IT said be- 
fore $250,000,000, as I understand, is to be paid by certain 
installments each year for a period of about 20 years, and we 
are to receive no interest thereon whatever; so on the basis of 
4% per cent the present worth of those payments is but $175,- 
000,000. In other words, we are to lose $50,000,000 of the 
principal. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know it is quite hard to please 
everybody. A great many people feel that we are harsh in this 
proposal. I do not think so; I think we are most liberal. The 
Senator from Nebraska thinks that we were altogether too lib- 
eral in our settlement with Germany as to the cost of the 
wmy of occupation; but there is only a certain amount of 
nouey Which we can get out of Germany under the Dawes 
jan, and I have no doubt that within the next year or two 
here will be an effort on the part of Germany to show that it 

a physical impossibility for her to meet these payments, 


as the Senator must have noticed from the items drifting in | 


from yarious sources and appearing in the press and in articles 
in magazines not only in Germany, but in England and in 
\merica, as well. But if we hold to the agreement which has 
already been arrived at, there is no doubt but what we will 
receive the money for the cost of the army of occupation. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the fact stated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah makes it all the more clear why 
we should not pay insurance companies $49,000,000 profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not make any more 
tatements about the insurance companies in my speech. I am 
naking a simple statement that I should like to have go in the 
ltecorD in as concise a form as possible. When I conclude, the 
Scnator can make any statement he desires, and can point out 
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| the insurance cases are concerned, that 


Doda 


thought those claims ought to be paid, perhaps, even before 
the United States had been paid. 

Mr. HOWELL. Did you think so with reference to 
insurance claims? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, they are claims just the same as any 
other claims, 

Mr. HOWBLL. Ah, but they are not losses! 

Mr. SMOOT. The Mixed Claims Commission say they are. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Alabama Claims Commission also 
said so, and yet the Government refused to pay the insurance 
companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us leave the insurance matter 
for the Senate to decide. If they decide that that is not the 
proper thing to do, let us offer an amendment to the bill and 
get it through; but the Senate committee and the House com- 
mitiee thought this was the proper thing to do, and we have 
reported out the bill in that form. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, do I understand, so far as 
they are cases where 
American ships were sunk by German vessels, and in our 
claims against Germany we included these same ships as being 


the 


| sunk; we are to get damages for them, and if we get damages 


iny weaknesses he thinks may exist in the provisions of the bill | 


eported by the committee or any errors found in the measure 
s it has been reported. Of course, we can discuss those ques- 


tious When the time comes for them to be discussed, but I | S eo 
| earrying $245,000,000 worth of insurance was such that when 


should like to go On now with my remarks in consecutive order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to be put in the position of say- 
ing that I will not yield to the Senator. He knows that. 

Mr. HOWELL. So far as I am concerned, I am sorry to 
interrupt the Senator; but I felt that when he was making bis 
statement it would be enlightening to have the facts with refer- 
ence to what we are to get from Germany on account of our 
urmy of occupation and how much we are losing, while at the 





ume time we will be paying the claims of some 82 insur- | 
ance companies whose total profit will be in the neighborhood of | 


S50,.000,000. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


ber 


The Senator has made that statement a num- 
of times, and it will be in my remarks in the Recorp as he 
has made it. I do not want to have it eliminated; I am per- 


fectly willing that it should be read in the Recorp in connection | 


with what I have said. The question as to whether it was a 
Wise thing for Congress to create the Mixed Claims Commission 
and give them the power to pass upon all these claims is not 
iow involved; but the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House decided that the 
only way we could secure legislation was not to go into each 
individual claim and have that threshed out, but to accept 


the adjudications of the Mixed Claims Commission, and that is | 


Whit 


Mr, 


we have done. 
HOWELL. Mr. President, in the case of the Alabama 


cliims we appointed a tribunal similar to the Mixed Claims | 


Commission, and that tribunal found certain amounts due to 
certain citizens of the United States; those amounts were paid 
to the United States Government, and then what did Congress 
about it? It provided that no insurance company, even 
though its claim was allowed, should receive: anything unless 
it could show that it had a net loss on its marine underwriting 
business during the whole period of the rebellion. I am simply 
talking now about doing what Congress did in 
with the insurance claims allowed by the Alabama 
Which was similar to the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


} 
ao 


court 


connection | 


Of course, as I said before, the agreement has | 


already been made as to how the occupation cost shall be paid | 


by Germany to the United States. We have been receiving 
right along between $13,000,000 and $14,000,000 a year on that 
obligation. I do not think there is any question but 
Germany will continue to pay that amount; she recognizes the 
debt, and made that recognition when the 
reached. So the Government of the United States will receive 
that amount irrespective of any action that may be taken in 
regard to alien properties held in the United States. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Is it a fact that all these insurance companies 
Will receive payment prior to 1931, but that the Government 


of the United States is not to receive anything until after 1931? | 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all claimants, including the in- 


what | 


agreements were | 


surance companies, receive the 80 per cent as provided in the | 


bill. 
is that the Government of the United States is not going to be 
put in the position of confiscating property. It is true that we 
have given the claimants an advantage over the Government 
of the United States in this bill. It is true that the committee 


They will receive that; and the whole theory of the bill | 


| 
| 


for them, the question then arises as to whether the insurance 


companies should get the money or we get it? Is that the 
issue? 
Mr. SMOOT. No. The claimant of the ship gets it. What 


the Senator from Nebraska is complaining of is that the rate 
of insurance that was charged by these insurance companies 


the ships were sunk and the owners collected the amount of the 
insurance, instead of having a loss the companies made an 
actual gain upon the amount of business that they did during 
the war, and therefore that they should not be taken care of. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I did not say that they made a gain. 
I say that they paid all their losses, paid all the expenses of 
operation, and on $276,000,000 of business they sustained a net 
loss of less than $34,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the American ships were 
insured by the United States Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. A good many of them were, but some of them 
were insured outside. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, we lost about $5,000,000 
worth of Government ships that were insured. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a point of order. 
I understood that the Senator from Utah was very desirous 
of coneluding his remarks; and I think I shall be obliged to 
object to any further interruption except the usual interruption 
for the purpose of asking questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
control of his own time. Does the Senator from Utah yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOWELL. Do I understand that another Senator can 
object to my securing the floor with the consent of the Senntor 
who is occupying the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only in the suggestion that 
the Senator who has the floor should not yield otherwise than 
for a question. 


Mr. HOWELL. Would he not be allowed to yield under the 


rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator has control of his own time. He ean yield if he 
desires. 

Mr. HOWELL. , Then, as I understand, the Senator from 
Montana is not in order in making his objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply give notice that if 


there is any further colloquy in the nature of a discussion I 
shall insist that the Senator has yielded the floor. I not 
want to do that, I will say to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not intend 
to yield the floor, and I do not intend to occupy the floor very 
much longer. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I think nothing can be more 
enlightening than to discuss the statements that are being made. 
It affords information that could not otherwise be obtained by 
those reading the Recorp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I fully agree with the Senator; 
under all ordinary circumstances that is the case; but we 
must try to get through with the business before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I am making 
this statement because I expect that the Senate of the United 
States is not going to allow this bill to fail by reason of any 
filibuster based upon the matter before the Senate at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the position of the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that and I expect that because I think 
the Senate as a whole are a sensible lot of men, and I know that 


do 
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they believe that there are four bills here the passage of which 
is absolutely necessary to do justice to claimants as well as 
to the Government of the United States in maintaining Govern- 
ment operations. Therefore I have not any doubt about that; 
but I did feel that I could not be here to-night, aud the Senator 
knows the reason why. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust the Senator will under- 
stand my position perfectly. I have not the slightest desire to 
inferrupt the regular discussion of the Senator. 


RETURN OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, although it is rather difficult to 
estimate with exactness the actual amount of German money 
and property now in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, on account of the fact that a large number of suits are 
still pending in which the primary question is whether or not 
the money and property did belong to German nationals, the 
Alien Property Custodian reports, based upon a reappraised 
value of October $1, 1926, that the value of the money or 
property he now has on hand is $271,537,866.89. He estimates 
that of this amount $251,709,441.83 belongs to German nationals. 

Subtracting from this amount the German share of the uh- 
allocated interest fund—placed at $25,000,000—and making 
allowance for adverse decisions and also for future collections, 
I have used as a basis the sum of $200,000,000 as representing 
the money and property of German bationals now in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian. Of this amount 60 per cent, 
or $120,000,000, is to be returned at once, and the balance— 
$80,000,000—-is to be temporarily retained and placed in a spe- 
cial deposit account. Interest upon this amount will be paid 
annually, and the owners will share in the Dawes annuities 
received after 1931, with the American claimants and the ship 
claimants and the United States Government. 

Bastc DIrFERENCE BETWEEN THE HOUSE BILL AND THE BILL AS REPORTED 

TO THE SENATE 
AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY 

Under the bill as passed by the House, and according to the 
report of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
it will require six years after September 1, 1927, to pay off the 
SO per cent of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, to- 
gether with interest thereon. As stated above, under the com- 
mittee amendment, all the principal will be paid prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, and the accrued interest will be paid prior to 
September 1, 1931. The American claimants, consequently, to 
the extent of their priority, will be paid two yeurs earlier 
under the committee amendment than under the House bill. 

Under the House bill the United States would receive nothing 
on account of its own claims until after all private claims had 
been paid. According to the House committee report, 2614 
years will be required after September 1, 1927, before the 
United States received any payments for itself. Under the 
committee amendments, as explained above, the United States 
will share in the Dawes annuities after 1931, and is placed 
upon an equality with all other claimants whose payments have 
been deferred. 

Under the House bill, $100,000 was paid upon each award, 
even though several awards had been entered on behalf of the 
same person. Under the committee amendment, no person is to 
receive more than $100,000 of the funds available for the pay- 
ment of this amount upon the awards, irrespective of the num- 
ber of awards he may have. 
PAYMENT 


(1) PAYMENT OF 


(2) OF SHIP CLAIMS 
Section 4 of the House bill provided for the appointment of 
an arbiter to hear claims of the German nationals, and to enter 
awards, for the ships taken by the United States, 
bill prescribed the compensation to be paid as— 


ihe fair value, as nearly as may be determined, of such vessel to the 


owner immediately prior to the time exclusive possession was taken 
under the authority of such joint resolution, and in its condition at 
such time, taking into consideration the fact that such owner could not 
use or permit the use of such vessel, or charter or sell or otherwise 


dispose of such vessel for use or delivery, prior to the termination of 
the war, and that the war was not terminated until July 2, 1921 (p. 7, 
line 16, to p. 8, line 1 of the bill as reported to the Senate). 


Under the joint resolution of May 12, 1917, which was the 
authority for taking the ships over, it was provided that a Naval 
soard of Survey should be appointed. This board was appointed 
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Under the House bil) a maximum of $100,000,000 was placed 
Inasmuch as the arbiter was 
also to enter awards for certain patents and a radio station, 
the portion of this maximum amount which would be payable 
for the ships can not be estimated. Although a strict appli- 
cation of the measure of compensation laid down in the House 
bill might possibly result in awards far below the intrinsic 


_ values of the ships, the House committee report states—page 


11—that it is probable that the value to the owners was more 
than the appraised value. Under the Senate bill, as explained 
above, the amount to be paid for the ships will not exceed 
$50,000,000, including interest. 

Under the House bill there was no provision by which persons 


| claiming under a mortgage or lien in existence at the time 


possession of the vessel was taken by the United States could 
intervene. The United States Shipping Board reports that it 
has notice of a rather considerable number of outstanding liens. 
The committee amendment accordingly proposes to permit this 
class of claimants to file their claims with the Court of Claims 
and to get awards for their proportionate share of the amount 
to be paid for the ship. 

The House bill provided—subdivision (j) of section 4—that 
no award should be made in respect of any claim by or on 
behalf of the German Government or any member of the former 
ruling family. Under the House bill the interest of the Ger- 
man Government or of any member of the former ruling family 
would not be determined unless claim was filed. It seems rather 
obvious that a claim would not be filed, primarily, because 
whatever interest there was was probably an interest in the 
corporations owning the ships. 

The committee amendment consequently extends the House 
bill and places upon the German claiming as owner the duty 
of proving that neither the German Government nor any mem- 
ber of the former ruling family had at the time of the taking 
any interest in the vessel, or any interest in the corporation 
owning the vessel, or any other direct or indirect interest in the 
vessel, and provides that if the owner can not establish this 
lack of interest then no award can be made to the owner unless 
and until the interests of the German Government and of the 
members of the former ruling family have been determined by 
the court. Under neither the House bill nor the committee 
amendment will the award in favor of the German Government 
or of any member of the former ruling family be paid, but the 
amount of the award will be credited upon the last payments 
due from Germany in satisfaction of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. 


(3) RETURN OF PROPERTY HELD BY TITE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


The House bill provided for the temporary retention of 20 per 
cent of the property. In order to provide a larger amount for 
the immediate payment upon the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, the Senate amendment proposes to retain 40 per 
cent instead of 20 per cent. 

The House bill made no change in the provisions of existing 
law relating to the payment of income, Under existing law, all 
income accruing after March 4, 1923, is to be paid, but there 
is a limitation that not more than $10,000 may be paid in any 
one year. As a result of this limitation, a considerable amount 
of income is in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian and 
can not be paid. The committee amendment provides that this 
accumulated income shall be treated the same as other prop- 
erty—that is, that 60 per cent may be returned and 40 per cent 


' retained—and also provides that all income accruing after the 


The House 


date upon which the biil becomes law shall be paid without 
limitation to the German nationals. 

The House bill provided that the German share of the unallo- 
eated interest fund should be paid into the special deposit 
account, and a noninterest-bearing, participating certificate 
issued therefor. After all claims of American nationals, of 
the United States Government, of shipowners, and of alien 
property owners had been satisfied in full, the House bill pro- 
vided that this share of the unallocated interest fund should 
then be returned. The committee amendment eliminates the 
provisions relating to the issuance of participating certificates 


| for the unallocated interest fund and the ultimate return of 


und appraised the value of substantially all the ships taken over. | 


The committee amendment proposes to eliminate the provisions 
of the House bi'l and to substitute therefor provisions for the 


that fund. 
(4) PATENTS 


Under the House bill, the arbiter, in addition to determining 
claims for compensation for the taking of vessels, would also 


| determine the compensation to be paid for patents which were 


payment of the ships upon the basis of the appraisal of the | 


Naval Board of Survey. Inasmuch as many claims may be filed, 
it is provided that the claimants must go to the Court of Claims, 
establish their interest in the vessel, and obtain the award for 
their proportionate share of the amount of the appraisal. 


licensed, assigned, or sold to the United States by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and for the use by or for the United States 
of any invention covered by a patent which was seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian, whether the use was before or after 
the seizure, but excluding use from April 6, 1917, to November 
11, 1918, and excluding use after the patent was licensed, 
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assigned, or sold by the Alien Property Custodian, whether to 
the United States or private concerns, 

The records of the Alien Property Custodian show that 154 
patents and 14 contract rights were sold by the Alien Property 
Custodian to the United States for a consideration of $3,690 


and that 5,850 patents were licensed to the United States for a 


consideration of $100,000. The committee amendment elimi- 


nates the provisions of the House bill providing for a redeter- | 


mination of the consideration due for the patents and contract 
rights and licenses and provides for the allocation to the own- 
ers of the consideration already paid by the United States to 
the Alien Property Custodian. 
(5) RADIO STATIONS 
The possession of two radio stations (Sayville and Tucker- 
ton) Was taken over by the United States after the outbreak of 


the World War, apparently under the authority granted by | 


the President by the radio communications act of August 12, 
i912. Possession of the Tuckerton station was taken by the 
Navy on September 9, 1914. The records of the Alien Property 
Custodian show that this station was actually owned by non- 
cnemies, but that certain enemies had interests in it, and that 
these interests were seized and sold by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to a private corporation. This station was excluded 
from the House bill. 

The House bill, however, did provide that the arbiter should 
determine the compensation to be paid by the United States for 
the Sayville station. The Sayville station was owned by a 
New York corporation the stock of which was beneficially 
owned by enemies. The station was leased to the United 
States in 1915, and was being operated by the Navy Department 
in 1917. The Alien Property Custodian seized all of the stock 
of the New York corporation and installed directors to manage 
the corporation. The station was then sold to the United States 
und the corporation dissolved. The compensation paid by the 
United States, approximately $45,000, was about $10,000 in 


excess of the value of the station as appraised at the time of | 


the sale. The committee amendment accepts this transactio’ 
as final and, therefore, eliminates the 
bill under which the amount due as 
redetermined and paid. 

LATE CLAIMS BEFORE THE MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION 

By an exchange of correspondence at the time of entering 
into the agreement between the United States and Germany for 
the creation of a Mixed Claims Commission it was stipulated 
that the commission should consider only claims, notices of 
which were filed within the period of six months from the date 
of the first meeting of the commission; that is, on or before 
April 9, 1928. The House bill failed to make any provision 
under which relief could be extended to American citizens whose 
claims against Germany were not filed within this period. 

It seems to be admitted that many of the claims are meri- 
torious and that claimants would have received awards had the 
claims been presented within the specified period. Accordingly, 
the committee proposes an amendment requesting the Presi- 
dent to negotiate for an extension of time in order that the 
commission may hear and determine claims otherwise within 
its jurisdiction, which were presented before January 1, 1927. 
A date in the past was selected in order to prevent the filing 
of a vast number of claims and imposing a tremendous burden 
upon the commission in their examination. . It seems certain 
that all meritorious claims were presented either to the State 
Department, the Mixed Claims Commission, the Alien Property 
Custodian, or some other officer or agency of the Government 
prior to January 1, 1927. 

7. ATTORNEYS’ 


compensation would be 


(6) 


FEES 


There has been considerable criticism of the amounts of at- 
torneys’ fees demanded, particularly in the prosecution of 
claims before the Alien Property Custodian. The House bill 
provided that the arbiter.should fix the amounts of the fees in 
proceedings before him and that the American Commissioner 
of the Mixed Claims Commission should determine the amounts 
of the fees to be fixed in the proceedings before the commission. 
The existing provisions of the trading with the enemy act— 
section 20, which was added by the Senate during the enact- 
ment of the Winslow act—fix a maximum of 38 per cent upon 
the fees for services in connection with proceedings before the 
Alien Property Custodian, and impose for violation a criminal 
fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment of not more 
than 10 years, or both. The House bill also amended section 20 
of the trading with the enemy act, so as to remove all doubt 
of its applicability to attorneys at law. 

In order further to strengthen the provisions prohibiting ex- 
cessive attorneys’ fees, the Senate amendment provides that 
any person who violates any of the above provisions (including 
the provisions relating to excessive fees in proceedings before 
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the Mixed Claims Commission as well as in proceedings before 
the Alien Property Custodian) shall be ineligible to appear as 
an attorney at law before any department, agency, or officer of 
the United States, whether or not that person has previously 
been convicted of the violation. 

There are many other amendments proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Finance to the House bill. The above, however, are the 
important changes. The remaining changes I will explain 
later on in this report as I discuss the provisions of the bill 
section by section. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS NOT ADOPTED BY THE 


The committee gave very 


COMMITTEE 
careful consideration to every 
amendment presented to it. Many of the amendments were 
adopted. A few of the amendments were clearly not germane 
to the proposed legislation. Of the amendments which were 
not adopted, there are three which seem to call for a statement 
of the reasons for their rejection by the committee. 
(1) AUSTRIAN AND HUNGARIAN PROPERTY 

The House bill omitted the property of nations of Austria or 
Hungary. It was earnestly contended before the committee 
that some provision should be made for the return of their 
property. It seemed to the committee, however, that the prob- 
| lems relating to the return of Austrian and Hungarian prop- 
erty are peculiarly within a class by themselves. The claims 
of American nationals against these countries have not been 
adjudicated. In fact, the period of limitation for the filing of 
claims before the Tripartite Claims Commission, established 
for this purpose, expired only last month. An accurate esti- 
mate of the awards to be entered, consequently, is not avail- 
|} able. Furthermore, there is no provision under which either 
Austria or Hungary will pay the claims against them. As 
soon as all the facts can be developed, it will be a compara- 
tively simple matter to dispose of the Austrian and Hungarian 
| situation in a separate bill next Congress. 

(2) PROPERTY OF NEUTRAL CORPORATIONS 

The committee was asked to provide for the immediate re- 
turn of all the property seized during the war from certain 
Swiss corporations which were determined to be enemy cor- 
porations. The Alien Property Custodian advised that his 
records showed that a large percentage of the stock of these 
corporations was, at the time their property was seized, owned 
by enemies. Accordingly, there seems to be no reason why 
| these corporations should be treated more favorably than other 
|} enemies. The committee, therefore, recommends no change in 
the House bill, under which they will be entitled to the return 
of the same percentage of their property as German 
porations. 


cor- 


(8) LIABILITY OF THE 

It was recommended that the United States should assume 
liabilities for the ultimate return of all German property not 
immediately returned under the bill. However, the bill pro- 
vides for the return of as much of the German property as is 
consistent with the principle that this property should be 
security for the payment by Germany of the American claims 
against Germany. If we are to assume full liability for the 
ultimate return, it would seem that we should assume that 
liability now, and provide for the immediate return of all the 
enemy property. And if we should acknowledge our liability 
in this respect, it would seem that we should also assume 
liability for the payment of the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission and also for the unpaid amounts the ship 
claims. 


UNITED STATES 


of 


COMPARISON OF Suip Lists 

Three separate lists of ships supposed to have been taken by 
the United States were presented to the committee. The Comp 
troller General of the United States presented a list which 
was prepared in the course of his audit of the accounts of the 
Shipping Board and of the Alien Property Custodian. This 
list appears on Page 320 of the Senate hearings, and also on 
page 66 of Senate document No, 182. The German shipowners 
presented a list of the ships. This list appeared in Senate 
document 191, pages 8 to 11. The report of the Naval Board 
of Survey was furnished the committee by the Shipping Board. 

The lists of the vessels appearing in these three are 
not entirely the same. Additions and exclusions will be found 
in a comparison of the lists. Without burdening the Senate 
at this time with reading the results of a very careful check 
of the ships, I offer for insertion in the Recorp at this time a 
report, which nearly accurate as I have been able to 
| make, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The list is as follows: 

I. LIST OF VESSELS APPRAISED BY 
Adamsturm__--~-~- 


Allemannia__—-- 
Ame?riks....c«cccncnnn-cecececcnesse Samant 


reporis 


is as 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SURVEY 
$209, 650 
Too 


ot 


THE NAVAL BOARD OF 


71 
3, 588, 
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Andalusia $100, 360 } (1) Comping list of German-owned ships seized in the United States, 


Andromeda _- sal : em 153, 600 including ships seized in Panama and Cuba—Continued 
Arcadin = ae 86, 940 


Arnoldus Vinnen__- aioe . 23, 500 
Armenia Ps a0 0 Btto. n 
Barbarossa : e ; 63, 710 | No. wher registered 
a iaaton : 781, 300 tons | Panama 
tohemia a 4 aa 246, 400 
torneo ; iis wh 5 82, 800 
sresial 22, 080 
5, 020 D. D. G. “Hansa,” Bremen... 
210 Knoehr & Purchard Nfl, Hamburg 
4, 390 D. Rhed. Horn, Luebeck. _.__- 
730 Roland-Linie, Bremen. ........... 
, 200 D. D. G. “ Argo,” Bremen... 
2, 440 Flensbg. Dampfer Co., Flensburg. 
370 Rickmers Reed. A. G., Hamburg 
, 230 2/| G.J. H. Siemers & Co., Hamburg... 
, 630 3 | Holm & Molzen, Flensburg 
, 810 Wachsmuth & Krogmann, Hamburg 
ie a i. ‘ 8, 880 5 F. A. Vinnen & Co., Bremen... __-. 
eonhardt de ns. sees ‘ E 30 5 Carl Johs. Klingenberg & Co., 
‘iedrich der Grosse____ 2 ; . GE 7 | Rhed. A. G. v. 1896, Hamburg oh vesaseve 
rge Washington x , : §| Leonhardt & Blumberg, Hamburg............-| , |. 
Grosser Kurfust : : 7 306, 3: Allgem, Elektr. Ges., Hamburg | 4, 620 | 
Ganvernear sevdnk = 525: 3, T00 | 20 | Otte Zelek, Rostock... _.- 1, 686 | 
Grunewald \ 2 30, % ‘ H. Vogemann, Hamburg... 3, 716 
Hamburg . : . . ¥ 93 ‘ D. Fuhrmann, Nissle & Guenther Nilg., Ham- 
Harbure._.. tid ’ 5, 66 | _ burg... ines ‘ (Sh oe 
Soswian 5 * : bi a a 2 Rs Jaluit Ges., Hamburg ‘ 556 | 
Sohenfelde._.__.. 4 n ee 33, 3: Deutsche Hand. & Plant.-Ges. der Suedsee- 
Holsatia 249. 90 inseln, Hamburg ; Rtoul 
Indra : 7 ; 7 ons i 5 | Deutsche Suedsee phosphat- A. G., Bremen._...| 499 
Joh anne a o - - = - -- 33, yeas ia’ > ikon Tae : 
Kaiser Wiihelm I] -- - 8 j , : 655, 443 15, 569 15, 903 
a ; aan eee — . 2,% —_— -— — . ~ 
a aearaes- eee mene “a ees ree 1 : (2) Lists of ohipe owned by ‘the. ania Amertoon Line, enters, 
Kronprinzessin-Cecilie so ae s =" OR including ships owned by the Atlas Line 
Kurt ene oat : 


In Cuba 











Loong! . Tons ' 
<OUTLMOoON én ae " — . =; ny a iia 
Lveemoon ; ; a 31. : ao ean 2 
Magdeburg ive « » YF, regs 3 O74 o7 
a ; 3 3 i 8) 413. 92 
Mark ee ee ae 7 ’ sati ’ 644. 30 
Marudu — . ania : . . : es 8 007. 12 
Matador_—_- silane teleadinanaliedl 360, 710 | 3 007. 14 
Nassovia — een . ‘ ; 94, Suevi 8 06 
Neckar i. : he ‘ tae 7 24,2 ; ’ ‘ 
Nicaria . ‘ aiipeesthineeel shits , 82 7 alus , “5 43: ; a7 
0, J. D. Ahlers_- . 28:3, 06 Bulgaria , 493. 92 
Ockenfels Cincinnati 3 889. 22 
Odenwald Gouverneur Jaeschke . 80 
Ottawa Hamburg-__-_ ; ; . 521. 6O 





Pennsylvania ‘ 7 8, 550 | Koenig Wilhelm II-_. , 409. 90 
i’isa ae _ . of Loongmoon 3 
Pommern F _ ~---+--.----- - 5, Lyeemoon 

Pongtong__——- - =. Pennsylvania 


Portonia 
President -- ----- - ---- oT, 2s President Grant 
President Grant -- --~----- . . 248, 6: President Lincoln 
President Lincoln an . & Prince Joachim 
Prinz Witel Friedrich : $ Prinz Oskar__. 
Vrinz Joachim ‘ ‘ si - : » ae | Rhuetia- i i. 
Pring Oskat - ---- - . 200, 15 Staatssekretaer Kraetke- 
Prinz Sigismund oe . bene o-== . 37 | Prinz ERitel Friedrich—___ 
Prinz Waldemar-—_- wines ned é wikia , 430 | Vaterland 
Princess Alice See 7 os : 506, 780 | Nassovia 
Princess Lrene 5 ; mes - a Me 508, Armenia 
Rajah : - - - a4, f Arcadia- 
thnetia i os 53, 8: Saxonia 
hele omy eid an 397, 560 | --—- 273, 554. 00 
Rudoiph Blumberg_-- am aceiaan a 95, 050 | Sachsenwald---- 
Sachsen : ; , 7, |} Grunewald 
Sachsenwald . ‘ pk = 24,2 Prinz Sigismund 
Sambia 4 y ase ; “are . 0.7: PR ntminaane cele i. ole 
Savoia cana 7 saiaben ae . ‘ 34, ! } - 15, 569. 00 
Saxonia ata ; : : ‘ i aed 65 | Bavaria__-_- ‘ ’ - 3, En 
Serapis a ie ai 4 i 36. ; Constantia ottes 5a " 
Setos i aint 30, 2 | —_— 6,924. 00 
. ekretn "ihe » e “ 
nln eee errs eed PR 36. 3 Total_____ a —— a el eB ia artless 296, 047. 00 
eae (3) List of ships owned by the North German Lloyd 
sintau sealed pete eeal : 2 oA 
Tubingen ” 5 — caabealetaa ws Bz, OF Tons? 
Vaterland eccanadeahe ‘ i , 020, 26 . Barbarossa__ : , O84 
Vogesen pacipllnie - ‘ 7, 66 2. Borneo 2, 168 
Wiegand _— : sisi a . . minoes 26,560 | 3. Breslau 7 : Siena ; ala 5 7, 524 
Villehad 7 7 = . . sa s Sf . Coblenz - aT a Ra ae - - 130 
Wittekind eee : in 2. Ai 5. Elsass i, bol 
Adelheid -— - --- - 34,8 . Friedrich der Grosse. —- ae vn ade . vil 
Bavaria ' ‘ — pan ol, 2 . George Washington 25, 570 
Constantia _ - — “<== 37, . Grosser Kurfuerst—- 3, 102 
Olivant Kaiser Wilhelm I1l_- 9, 361 
Koeln 4 ; 409 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie ine 9, 50:3 
Mark wash , 579 
Neckar -. - ’ S30 
Pommern 7 , 557 
Prinzess Alic » 981 
Prinzess Irene-- ‘ eas ~ 85 
Rajah ‘ - : ; cece . 028 
| Rhein__ “ enable ode . » O55 
Rtto. | ™ %. Tsingtau s 685 
Owner —— Panama In Cuba 20, Tuebingen noe 
ons | 21. els - i ‘ ’ 
Wittekind ‘ 5, 640 
Darvel 
Tons Tons 24. Marudu 
Hlambure-Amerika Linie, Hamburg 206, 047 15, 569 6, 924 5. Pongtong —~.- 
Nordd. Lloyd, Bremen... = ‘e ¢ > eee : Pring ‘Waldemar____. 
Deutsch-Austral. Dampfschiffs-Ges., Han z. 29, 119 |... — 


D. D. G. Kosmos, Hamburg... BE TOO fewcnnecaeal *German registry. 2 British registry. 


_—- 
= 


Total 


Il. LIST OF GERMAN-OWNED SHIPS SEIZED IN THE UNITED STATES SUB- 
MITTED BY THE OWNERS 


th ocho 


(1) Complete list of German-owned ships acized in the United States, 
including ships scized in Panama and Cuba 


ee et es ek tt 


fa 








ly 
192% 
; Tons 
Locksum —..--- men nnn ne ee eo 1, 657 
s Pring Eitel Friedrich own sgUPptigtinancaren aetna S, 797 
, Krenpring Wilnelttcs. . 5.22 <n cnc cccnnewe §8619S, US 
Vutean, lighte®c. - sco cwenn cence an nw cee teeewesee 120 
Jupiter, EOFs cee en ccna snueycspoweneswasemadmants 120 
Pellos, tt. .iksinmerasmanecresqssinastowmpanainigendal 86 
Wetted cccineaithdedictn dian nidsinnn mevintitttindtivatvaiyiabahuiiiie 234, 284 
) Detaile of requisitioned ships, other than those quoted in Exhibits 
2 and 3 
Doutseh-Australische Dampfschiffs-Ges., Hamburg: Tons } 
Mas URG nals « dine thew eonbnnaner on pdianinnl iat 4, 496 
MaTUES . cdontikinitertindineoasinigniipamee ee el 4,472 
gO Es PRL FE aE ek I) hl 4,404 
ReehUR bo cticdmitn can dttbtleodlictu smbuctiim nahn awnden 6, 163 
yO a a nate ee 4, 504 
Cet amnachGannes - . eens ~ cubediiaieiseiedmeincticaaihtaiaeaaia 4, 902 
, ee ee ee eee ee a ee 29, 119 
1). Db. G, Kosmos, Hamburg: _—— 
Nerielle 227s. chee adieee nce conia wan ques ecmmmngiennl 4, 756 
Rett. jc Ak. Siting idiotic tates tlic 4, 730 
Reese a ckisisentwee Katemmanwex srasateicda vo ketenes ines anette 7, 228 
Tete deh te nentee nce inn - Se ae eee 16, 714 
D D. G. “ Hansa,” Bremen : * 
Ockenfels_ Saale accross nani elk nico tha teitta al A Ia 5, 621 
©. £.-9 ac census : se ernie sninibicnishsital asteaianansmensea 7, 485 
Adamsturm__----- ciate cinnnsdun nln adalah ls dl aeaenae 5, 000 
oN | Meee ae sal sei italiana an dll = 4, 525 
ee eee nt asc teetilantentend, cxaiiaueds a - oo 
Knoehr & Burchard Nfl., Hamburg: 
S. Steinbeck _. a ni ietiensenencista tiie mahdntnaniindibiaiiaetina 2, 164 
S. Dalbeck.. ~~ satanic cin kalba ine icaaana tena onaes aaa a iemmeae een 2, 723 
TW cod eae neta ‘ a sce hbasbisosteniaiaedeaadmaad 4, 887 
LD. Rhed. Horn, Luebeck : 
ce esitecceennettnee anieesth eedinnieantcecentnncteesilinsdld teria enti tee nies 2, 778 
Be ale ees eis is att ocd eatin ean 2, 390 
TOO ccd desciesrunie dhidetbiad pitti ttiaataiediincdiieth 5 Re pattesel sel 5, 168 
Roland TGs) Tees tS ono cadmas endnenwwdienin 3, 843 
D. D,. G. “Ammen” BCRNE $  AMOIOUOGE ic ccnembenndumie 2, 554 
ilensburger Dampfer Co., Flensburg: Adelheid__....--.---.. 2, 746 
Rickmers Reed. A. G., Hamburg: Camilla Rickmers.__-...-.--. 5, 130 
(i. J. WH. Stemers & Co., Hamburg: Kurt . is Eee entaaeaiaimaniants 3, 109 
liolm & Molzen, Flensburg: Maia... .-.---~- ditidiitinaiidamdea 2, 555 
Wachsmuth & Krogmann, Hamburg: Indra... ........--~ 1, 746 
] \. Vinnen Co., Bremen: Arnoldus Vinnen_ ~~... -_---- 1, 860 
Carl Johann Klingenberg & Co., Bremen: Matador__---.---~-- 1, 468 
Khed. A. G. v. 1896, Hamburg: Ottawa- diene dtd diiasetattaniels 2, 659 
Leonhardt & Blumberg, Hamburg: 
Frieda Leonhardt_- anlar gine a iadiiane Sa alae 2, 789 
Ruiely | Weeeiiwdé alias devictdtion sem Seas 1, 769 
OEE cectnidinentiletdadadheiiies abiact caheni eh ten aati s 4,558 
Allgem, Elektr. Ges., Hamburg: Allemania__.......__-______ 4, 620 
(itto Zelck, Rostock: Clara Mennig._.......--. ~-- Lecahiaha ie 1, 686 
1. Vogemann, Hamburg: Vogesen fe iene cient nleceataanh 3, 716 
I), Fuhrmann, Nissle & Guenther Nfl., Hamburg: Hohenfeld 2,974 
luit Ges,: 
A centric Baiasetle il ltl atlas “a 7s? Vy 
Neptun nu cieiaieiane ad Sie cia aiicate eects oat ei eae ean eat os Seal oe 197 
i Se SA ee sai cag ee eas ll ag inte te 150 
, 0) RP er ee al a a es ee end D6 
lheutsche Hand. & Plant. -Ges. der Suedsee-Inseln, Hamburg: 
Staats. Solf pstisehatteaiicinlabichs is. é so heeeshetllteiedstasdlleteanduh 304 
Deutsche Suedseephosphat-A. G., Bremen: Wiegand 2. -__~ 499 
Grand total. ee eS eee ee 125, 112 
ili, Adjustment of differences between vessels on the Naval Board 
t but not on the German list- 
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(a) Carl Diederichsen (Johanne).—The Carl Diederichsen was owned 


M 
Manila, 


Jebson, was taken over by the United States Shipping 
June 30, 1917, and was renamed the It 
at $44,390. 
lhe Johanne was seized 
Hoard on June 30, 1917. 
May, 1920, for $194,600. 
rhe Carl Diederichsen and the Johanne were owned by Rhederei M. 
sen, a company organized in Apenrade, Schleswig-Holstein. 
ison that these vessels do not appear on the German list is probably 


soard 


Raritan, was ap- 
at 
It 


Manila by the United States Shipping 
Was appraised at $63,170 and was sold 


Holstein is now a Danish province. 
(b) Hermes.—The Hermes was taken over by the Navy Department 
Hlonolulu on December 21, 1917. It probable that the 
’ reported on the German list is, in fact, the Hermes. There 
record of a yessel by the name of “ /lomes.” There was a report 
collector of to the of the Hermes at the 
seizure, but no appraisal of it. is a wood motor vessel 
of 148. 


of vessels on the German 


is very 


/lomes 
no 


the condition 


It 


customs as 
ne ol 
“ross tonnage 

Adjustment 


list 


I\ 


Board 


list but not on the Naval 


The | 


IID 
oDede 

(a) Of the vessels which appear on the German list and which do 
not appear on the Naval Board list, the following are reported 
ships of war: Kronmprinz Wilhelm, Prinz Eitel Friedrich (North Ger- 
man Lloyd), Liebenfels, and Locksun. 


as 


(>) Kydonia.-This vessel was seized by the Cuban Government 
upon Cuba ’s declaration of war with Germany. An examination of 
the various executive orders relating to the vessels seized by Cuba 


indicates that this vessel was never turned over to the United States. 


(ec) Seoestris—tThis vessel drifted ashore at Ocos, Guatemala, in 
1907. She was abandoned to the underwriters, who sold her to one 
Majores, a Spanish resident of Mexico. In the spring of 1916 the 
Skinner-Eddy Corporation (a demestic corporation) purchased the 


vessel, finally fleated her in March, 1917, teok her to Seattle for recon 
ditioning, and she was there given United States registry as the steam- 
ship Frances L, Skinner. 


(d) Homes.—As explained above, this vessel is very likely the 
“ Hermes.”’ 

(e) Jupiter—The barge Jupiter was taken over by the War Depart 
ment, probably with the North German Lloyd piers at Hoboken. It was 


not appraised. 

(f) Vulean.—The coal-hoisting barge Vulcan was taken over by the 
War Department, probably with the North German Lloyd at 
Hoboken. It was appraised at $2,624. 

(g) Poljue—The former owner was D. D. G. Neptun, of Bremen, 
although it is reported on the German list as owned by the North 
German Lioyd. The Pollur was taken over at New York under a 
special Executive order of Nevember 2, 1917. No appraisal was made 
at the time of seizure. It was sold by the Shipping Board on March 3, 
1920, for $21,000. 

(h) Staats. Solf.—The Navy reports a vessel by the name of Staats. 
Solf as an auxiliary vessel of war. However, it seems likely that this 
vessel has been confused with the Self, which was used as a German 
vessel of war, and which was renamed the Samoa. The Shipping Board 
records shew that the Solf was a German gunboat; that it was seized 
by the commander of the naval station at Tutuila, Samoa, and in 1920 
was appraised at $11,000 and sold by the Navy for $8,137. The records 
of the Navy Department show a vessel by the name of Staatsaeckrater 
Solf, which was taken over by the Navy Department at Poga Poga. 
This was a wood ship of 504 gross tons, which corresponds to the 
tonnage reported in the German list. The Self was a wood auxiliary 
screw ship of 225 gross tons. There is no record that the Staats. Soif 
was appraised. 

(i) Atlas and Neptun.—The Atlas and Neptun were the property of 
American citizens at the time of the joint resolution, having been pur 
at marshals’ Consequently, they were turned 
their owners. 


piers 


chased sules, over toe 


(j) Four vessels appear on the naval board list, which were seized 
by the Cuban Government, were loaned to the United States for use 
during the war, and were returned to Cuba at the close of the war. 
These vessels are the Adelheid, Bavaria, Constantia, and Olivant 

V. Adjustment of vessels not on naval list nor on German list, but 
on MeCarl’s list: 

(a) The Argua, the Armi, and the Aroa. These ships were the prop 


erty of the Hamburg-American Line, and were seized by 
toard under the Executive order of June 30, 191T. 

(b) The Martha Washington.—-The Martha Washington gi 
nally owned by the Cosulish Societia Triestina Navigazione, an Austrian 
corporation. It was requisiticned by the United States on August 31, 
1917, although war declared Austria until il, 
1917. An Executive order of May 11, 1918, confirmed the requisition 
As a result of the treaty of peace, the former owners had become citizens 
of Italy. In 1920, upon application made by them, the Martha 
ington was returned to the former owners upon the payment by them of 
$60,000 and the execution of a general release. 


the Shipping 


was or 


was not on September 


Wash 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, although the bill may appear 
somewhat complicated, it is complicated solely by reason of 


the intricacies of the problems involved and’ of the ambiguities, 
uncertainties, and mechanical construction of the existing law, 
which was drafted and passed during the pressure of the war 


period. The committee has devoted practically four weeks to 
an intensive and nonpartisan study of the facts and in the 
preparation of the legislation. In the hearings of the com 
mittee, every effort wus made to develop such facts as we 
thought would be of value to the Senate. In the committee re 
port, | attempted to explain as fully as possible the proposed leg 


islation and the amendments recommended by the committee. 
Although it is possible that the Senate will not accept all the 
conclusions of the committee, it is earnestly recommended that 
very careful study be given and that legislation be enacted at 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I have 
amendments which I now 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted, 


also had printed certain proposed 
ask may be inserted in the Rrecorp 


Without objection, permission is 





9940 


The amendments are as follows: 
[ll. R. 15009, 69th Cong. 


Additional amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Smoor, for the 
Committee on Finance, to the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the 
settlement of certain claims of American nationals against Germany 
and of German nationals against the United States, for the ultimate 
return of all property of German nationals held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and for the equitable apportionment among all claimants 
of certain available funds, viz: 


2d sess.) 


Disagree to the committee amendment which strikes out from page 
6, line 19, to page 17, line 22, and inserts new matter. 

On strike out line 11, and through the word “Any’ 
12, and insert in lieu thereof “in respect of any.” 

On page 8, with line 3, strike out 


page 7, ’ in line 


beginning through line 17, on 
page 9 
On page 9, 


“(c) Any 


after line 17, insert the following new subdivisions : 
person (whether or nct a German national) making any 
claim in respect of any such vessel by reason of any mortgage, lien, or 
other encumbrance in existence at the time of the taking of such vessel 
may file his claim with the arbiter.” 

“(d) If a German national filing a claim for the taking of any such 
vessel fails to establish to the satisfaction of the arbiter that neither 
the German Government nor any member of the former ruling family 
had, at the time of the taking, any interest in such vessel, either directly 
or indirectiy, through stock ownership or control or otherwise, then 
(whether or not claim has been filed by or on behalf of such Govern- 
ment or individual) no award shall be made to such German national 
unless and until the extent of such interest of the German Government 
and of the members of the former ruling family has been determined 
by the arbiter. Upon such determination the arbiter shall make an 
award in favor of such Government or individual in such amount as the 
arbiter determines to be in justice and equity representative of such 
interest, and reduce accordingly the amount available for awards to 
German nationals filing claim for the taking of the vessel so that the 
aggregate of the awards (including awards on behalf of the German 
Government and members of the former ruling family) in respect of 
the vessel will be within the amount of fair compensation determined 
under subdivision (b) of this section.” 

On page 9, line 18, strike out “(¢c)” 

On page 10, line &, strike out 

On page 10, line 14, strike out 
thereof * $85,000,000." 

On page 10, line 19, beginning with the word 
through and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On at the end of line 6, insert “either in 
and either.” 
strike out 


and insert (e). 
“radio stations, and patents,”. 
* $100,000,000 " and insert in lieu 


“and,” strike out 


line 23, 


page 1 the United 


9 
States or in Germany, 
» 


On page 12, line 


* $1,.000,."" 


12, “$500” and insert in lieu thereof 
On 
insert 


On 


page 12, line 22, strike out the words “any such person” and 
in lieu thereof “the person to whom the award was made.” 
line 4, strike out “ $100,000,000" and insert in lieu 
* $85,000,000," 
On page 16, line 13, strike out “ vessel, 
and insert in lieu thereof 
Disagree to committee amendments on page 24, lines 8 and 9, and 
on page 25, line 4. 
On page strike 
27. and insert: 
“(6) To pay 
to be 


page 16, 
thereof 
radio station, or patent” 
* vessel.” 


25, 


26, out lines 23 to and lines 1 to 9, on page 
amounts determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
payable in of the tentative awards of the arbiter, in 
accordance with the provisions of subdivision of section 3; 
make the payments authorized by subdivision (g) of 
(relating to ship claims) in such amounts as will make 
payments under this paragraph and paragraph (6) in 
each vessel equal to 50 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of all the awards in respect of such vessel. In making the payments 
this paragraph and paragraph (6) in respect of each vessel, 
priority shall be given to persons other than German nationals (non- 
German mortgagees and lienors). Payments authorized by this para- 
graph and paragraph (6) may, to the extent of funds available under 
the provisions of subdivision (da) of this section, be made whether 
or not the payments under paragraphs (1) to (5), inclusive, of this 
subdivision have been completed.” 
Disagree to the committee amendment, 
to 24 on page 28 and lines 1 to 2 
On page 29, line 19, strike out “60” and insert 50; and on line 
21, strike out “paragraph (6)” and insert “paragraphs (6) and 
(7)": and on line 23, strike out “ paragraph ” and insert “ paragraphs.” 
Disagree to committee amendment on page 30, line 5, which strikes 
numbers. 
30, line 


page 


respect 
(s) 
“(7) To 
section 3 
the 


re spect of 


aggregate 


under 


which 
on page 29. 


strikes out lines 20 


out section 
On 

“(7)” and on 

thereof “(7).” 
Disagree to the following committee amendments: 
On page 31, lines 11, 12, and 13. 


strike 
line 2, 


19, 


31, 


out “(6)” 
strike out 


and insert in 
“(6)” and 


lieu thereof 
insert in lieu 


page 
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On page 31, lines 19, 21, 22, 23, and 25. 

On page 32, lines 5 and 7. 

Disagree to the committee amendment on page 33, beginning with 
line 12, which strikes out through line 17, on page 34, and inserts new 
matter. 

On page 
division.” 

On page 35, line 14, after the word “ thereof,” insert a comma and 
the following: “and including the portion of the unallocated interest 
fund credited under section 26,” 

Disagree to the committee amendment on page 36, lines 8 to 11. 

In lieu of the committee amendment which strikes out on page 47, 
beginning with line 4, through line 6 on page 49, strike out on page 47, 
beginning with line 4, through the period in line 15, and insert in li 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 26. (a) The Alien Property Custodian shall allocate amonz 
the various trusts the funds in the unallocated interest fund.” 

On page 47, line 22, strike out “(11) or (15), of subsection (b) of" 
and insert in lieu thereof “(11), (15), or (17) of subsection (b), or 
under subsection (g) of.” 

On page 49, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, and insert: 

“(e) In the case of the German Government or a member of ‘the 
former ruling family, the Alien Property Custodian shall credit tho 
amount to the appropriate trust, and dispose thereof in accordance 
with subsection (d) of section 25. 

“(f) The unallocated interest fund shall be available for carrying 
out the provisions of this section, including the expenses of making the 
allocation.” 


Disagree to the committee amendment on page 53, which strikes out 
lines 2 to 18, inclusive. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senate that 
if these amendments shall be agreed to, I have as much assur- 
ance as I could have from individuals that the bill, together 
with the amendments, will be passed by the House of Repre 
sentatives; and I hope that the occasion will now arise when 
the importance of the bill will be definitely decided in the minds 
of Senutors and they will realize what it means if it shall fail 
of passage. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator from Utah now handling 
this bill for the Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The Senator from Mississippi evidently 
was not in the Chamber when I made my opening statement. 
I then said that I hoped the bill would pass, but that I could 
not be here this evening. The Senator from Mississippi knows 
that. I simply made the statement I did because of the fact 
that I could not be present this evening. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand; I know the reason the 
Senator from Utah has not been able to be present; but I had 
also understood that at the instance of the chairman of the 
committee, together with his associates on the committee, this 
matter had been left in charge of the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], and that he had it in charge—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless I were present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. I think it is very appropriate that 
the Senator from Utah should take charge of this proposition 
since the Senator from Pennsylvania has gone off on this [fili 
buster and is leading the opposition to the consideration of the 
bill. 


, 


34, line 16, strike out “ subsection’ and insert “ sub- 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
364, continuing during the Seventieth Congress Senate Resolu 
tions 195, 227, 258, and 3824, relative to senatorial campaign 
expenditures, and enlarging the authority of the special com 
mittee. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to make a motion. My 
position here is that of a noncombatant, with an appropriation 
bill on my desk, which might take from 30 to 60 minutes to 
pass. I move that the Senate now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Copeland 
Bayard Couzens 
Blease Curtis 
Borah Dale 
Bratton Deneen 
Broussard Dill 
Bruce Edge 
Cameron Edwards 
Capper Ernst 
Caraway Ferris 


Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Goff 
Gooding 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 

Heflin 

Howell 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex, 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 








Norbeck Robinson, Ind. Swanson 

re Norris Sackett Trammell 
MceKellar Nye Schall Tyson 

Lean Oddie Sheppard Wadsworth 
\ieMaster Overman Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 

Nary Pine Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Mia vfield Pittman Simmons Warren 

es Ransdell Smoot Watson 

tealf Reed, Mo. Stanfield Wheeler 
Moses Reed, Pa. Stephens Willis 


ely Robinson, Ark. Stewart 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
<swered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a minute or two? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If I do not lose the floor, I will yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish the Senator to lose the floor, 
hut I should like in his time to occupy, say, two minutes. 

\Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course difficulties have ex- 
isted in this body lately; but, as I have said previously, I am 
on the outside, a noncombatant, and am charged with the duty, 
if possible, of carrying into effect a bill that is designed to 
benefit thousands, yes, millions of people, mainly farmers, vet- 
1 and others. It seems to me as if we ought to drop our 
difficulties for the moment so that the Senate may take up this 
hill and spend about 30 or 40 minutes or whatever may be nec- 

ry in order to consider it and get it out of the way. So I 
to appeal to the Senate to rise above any difficulty that 
fortunately may separate Senators so that we may meet the 

extremity with which we are faced and pass this appropriation 

We should do it at this time, otherwise it will mean that 
we deliberately refuse to pass this bill which is so much needed. 
I thank the Senator from Missouri for yielding. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there is no man in 

» Senate who has a better right to make that appeal than the 
Senator from Wyoming. The place to make the appeal, how- 
ever, is to those individuals who have deliberately said that in 
order to cripple or hinder an investigation of fraud and corrup- 
tion they will hold up all the business of the Senate. No amount 
of words will cover up the bald and naked facts of this case. 

The Senate for years has appointed investigating committees 
with broad and general powers, with the right to examine into 
questions in any part of the United States. Time and time 
again that kind of committee has been created; and in no 
instance to my knowledge has one of the committees possessing 
these general powers breached the trust reposed in it. 

I had the honor to serve on what was known as the Kenyon 
committee of six years ago. It was a committee, the majority 
of which were Republicans, just as the present committee con- 
tains a majority of Republicans. Certainly it does not con- 
tain a majority of Democrats. That committee proceeded with 
its work under the leadership of the then Senator from Iowa, 
Mr. Kenyon, now Mr. Justice Kenyon, of the United States 
court of appeals, It developed so much corruption, or, if not 
corruption, the lavish employment of money, that at least two 
entlemen found the flowers of their presidential ambitions so 
badly frost-bitten that they never bore any fruit. 

I recall that it was developed that three or four capitalists, 
with whom was associated the notorious King whose name has 
receutly been mentioned in the Daugherty hearings, and whose 
death probably alone saved him from trial, got together in a 
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room and in one night agreed to underwrite the campaign of 
one of these candidates; and, as I recall now—although I do 
lot want to bind myself by figures—the amount raised in that 
room or pledged in that room that night ran above a million 
dollars. An old soap manufacturer who had made Ivory soap 
float concluded that he could float a presidential craft, and so 
General Wood practically retired from the campaign. 

I recall that there was another distinguished gentleman who 
started upon the enterprises of securing the delegates from 
the State of Missouri to the Republican National Convention. 
It transpired that he had paid $38,500 to certain political 
hosses, who proeeeded against the will of the majority of the 
Republicans of the State, according to the admitted testimony— 
for it was admitted that the majority favored the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHnson]—and for this price of money in 
hand paid, a delegation of the Republican Party from the 
State of Missouri was delivered to Mr. Lowden, now the special 
champion and friend of the farmer. 

I recall that as that investigation proceeded there was an 
abundance of evidence—in fact, conclusive evidence—that a 
‘cheme for raising money for the national campaign had been 
laid out, which, if it had functioned and been permitted to 
srow its crop, would have raised fourteen or fifteen million 
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largely aborted. Nobody complained at that time that the com- 
mittee was a roving commission, although it had gone into 
several States and had pursued these charges of fraud, to the 
end that they might be exposed. It did expose many of them. 
and it undoubtedly balked and stopped many other schemes 
for the vast expenditure of money. 

Subsequently, and at another election, a committee possess- 
ing similar powers, and known as the Borah committee, pro- 
ceeded with its activities. I was not a member of that 
committee, but I think I am warranted in saying that wherever 
there was substantial evidence of wrong or fraud or the use 
of huge sums of money, that committee, under the guidance of 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, proceeded honestly to 
its task. Other committees have been created since; and when 
this committee was created no one protested against the gen- 
erality of its powers, to my recollection. 

If such protest was made, the protest was of a very mild 
character. An effort was made to balk the appointment of the 
committee by an indirect vote. A motion was made, if I recall, 
to lay the resolution upon the table, or in some way to postpone 
it; but when that motion was defeated by an overwhelming 
vote the resolution was passed creating this committee. 

The author of the resolution did not undertake to name the 
committee. That task was assigned to the Vice President; and 
the solitary limitation upon his powers was that two men 
should be appointed from the minority side and three men 
should be appointed from the majority side, one of whom should 
be a Progressive. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not yield. 

The Vice President made his own selections. Nobody ques- 
tions the fact that Vice President Dawes is a Republican. I 
think if political battles could make physical scars, if it were 
not for his clothes, he would look like a tattooed man all over 
the front. I do not think he has any scars on his back. I think 
he always faces his foes. He picked this committee. I did not 
pick it. He picked the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] as the two stalwart 
Republicans, the two unquestioned Republicans: he picked 
Rosert M. La Fouverre, Jr., as the Progressive ; and he selected 
as the Democratic members the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
and myself. 

Omitting myself from this committee, there never has been 
picked in the Senate—and I reflect on no other committees— 
a fairer committee than this committee selected by the Vice 
President. I am sure that the other members of the commit- 
tee, aside from myself, assumed that their task was one of 
great difficulty; that it was highly judicial in its character: 
that no abuse of power should take place; that private reputa- 
tions should be protected from unjust assault as far as it is 
possible to protect them, and yet proceed with some efficiency. 
Of course, aS Senators will understand and as the public ought 
to be advised, the work of a committee of this character is two- 
fold. It combines in a way the characteristics of a grand jury 
and also the characteristics of a court. That is to say. it should 
consider nothing as evidence except that which is sworn to and 
which ordinarily would be received in judicial tribunals, and 
upon that kind of evidence its decisions ought to be based. At 
the same time, if it discovers anything, it must follow leads, 
and it must secure those leads chiefly from witnesses who come 
upon the stand. Accordingly, questions are frequently asked 
from witnesses as to whether they know of any persons who 
are acquainted with certain particular facts; and then the 
persons are sent for, and the direct evidence is produced. 

In the progress of our work, numerous people made charges, 
in writing or by word of mouth, and invariably we undertook to 
ascertain whether or not those charges were backed by sub- 
stantial evidence. In no case did we enter on the investigation 
of any election until and unless there had been laid before the 
committee substantial charges made by men who held respon- 
sible positions. 

We began our work in the State of Pennsylvania, that State 
having been specifically discussed on the floor of the Senate, 
and we began with no other evidence before us, in the inception, 
than that which the Senate had. When the Senate ordered the 
investigation, all that it knew about the situation in Pennsylvania 
was the public charges made in the public press. That was suffi- 
cient, and that was sufficient to satisfy the Senate. Similar 
charges had been made in Illinois, and we proceeded into those 
two States, and in those two States at least 95 per cent of all 
of the work of the committee was done. 

What was discovered in Pennsylvania? I shall not go into 
details. The country is reasonably familiar with it, but just 
that I may give a concrete statement, I direct attention to the 
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Pennsylvania there was expended, as disclosed by sworn testi- 
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mony, $2,770,942. The Democratic candidate and his commit- 
teemun, as well as the Republican candidates and their com- 
mitteemen, were ail, with absolute impartiality, called before 
the committee. Of the huge sum thus expended, it transpired 
that Mr. Wilson, the Democratic candidate, spent personally 
$88.21, und that the expenditures of his campaign committee 
were $10,000, all of which I think was contributed by one man, 
but I! am uncertain. So that the expenditures on that side 
were $10,088.21, and yet Mr. Wilson carried, as I recall, 50 of 
the counties of the State of Pennsylvania, and came to the 
limits of Philadelphia with about 50,000 or 60,000 majority, in 
a general election. 

There was expended in the primary by Mr. Pinchot, $187,029. 
There was expended by the Pepper-Fisher combination, $1,804,- 
979 to try to get a nomination. The Vare-Beidleman combina- 
tion expended, disclosed, $785,934. 

Mr. President, the figures tell their own story, but they tell 
only half of the story, because it is my judgment, based not 
upon the evidence but upon the difficulties we encountered in 
securing evidence, upon the disposition of witnesses to conceal 
ihe facts, not to use a harsher term, that we never proved more 
than 50 per cent of the moneys that were expended in that 
storm of gold and greenbacks. 

In the State of Pennsylvania—and the matter is yet to come 
before the Senate—certain witnesses refused to testify fully 
to the committee. One man came before the committee who 
claimed to have contributed $50,000, and his name is reported 
now to the Senate for recalcitrancy. He said, “It was my 
money.” “ Where did you get it?’ “I refuse to tell.” “ How 
long have you had it?’ “I refuse to tell.” “ Where had you 
kept it?” “I refuse to tell.” He came with such answers as 
that upon his lips, plainly manifesting that there was some 
improper source of the money. But that is a question to be 
dealt with hereafter. 

Another witness came on the stand, whose general reputation 
in the State of Pennsylvania is that of a man who gets money 
in campuigns and makes money out of campaigns. He told us 
that he gave $25,000, that he had it in cash, that he had had it 
in his pocket a good while, that he did not remember where he 
got it, that he could not tell us anything about it; and there 
were several specimens of that kind upon the stand. When we 
trace them back these men were all found to be a part of the 
official organization which was conducting the campaign for 
these various senatorial candidates, 

More than that, the Secretary of the Treasury went down 
into that State and informed the people, in substance and effect, 
that he came there to speak for the President, and he and his 
kinfolk coutributed $75,000 to this slush fund. They helped to 
org.nize the scheme, to devise the conspiracy, to raise the 
money. ‘They were in active charge in the raising of the money, 
not the Vare money but the Pepper-Fisher money. 

One manufacturer testified that he individually gave approxi- 
mitely $400,000, and testified then that he expected to get a 
large part of it back, but that he did not know who was going 
to give it back to him. When he was asked for his reason for 
such an enormous contribution he told the comimittee that he 
was interested in the governorship, and the governorship was 
tied in with the Senatorship, and that the reason why he was 
interested in the governorship was because the manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania had never paid any State taxes, and they 
wanted a governor there who would protect them in that situa- 
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tion. So they paid the $400,000 into a political corruption 
fund— for that is what it is—instead of paying it into the treas- 


ury of the State in honest taxes, 

There, in brief, is the Pennsylvania situation. But during 
this contest, managed by the Mellon family chiefly, the Pepper- 
Fisher crowd denounced the Vure crowd in terms most scath- 
ing, and declared them unfit to hold any office, declared them 
absolutely untrustworthy. But when VarRE won out imme- 
diately one of the Mellon family proceeded to become the chair- 
man of the Republican State committee of Pennsylvania, his 
task being to consummate the election and to put over at the 
polls the men whom they had thus denounced as unfit for 
public office. The man who was the head and center of it all 
sits in the Cabinet of the President of the United States, a 
place, sir, which is defiled every minute any man with such a 
political record back of him occupies it. 

Now, if I came up from a State like that I would either wash 
my hands of such a crowd or I would do like the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—I would say, “Clamp down the lid! Stop the 
investigation! For God's sake, do not let any more light in on 
this thing.” 

Mr. President, we went over into Illinois and there we met 
with great tribulations again. Mr. Insull did not want to tes- 
tify until certain politicians had testified. He did not want 
to be the fellow who told it first, and the politicians did not 
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The committee proceeded by no harsh 
or rude means. Time was given to Mr. SmirH to consult his 
attorneys. Time was given to the chairman of his committee 
to consult attorneys and to advise. Time was given to Mr. In- 
sull to consult his attorneys. The lawyers for these gentlemen 
were permitted to sit in the room with the committee, and 
wherever they asked to be permitted to make suggestions for or 
on behalf of their clients they were permitted to do so. When 
the witnesses were through in Pennsylvania, when the witnesses 
were through or substantially through in Illinois, the principals 
in the cases were told they could file any kind of briefs they 
desired, any sort of statements they desired, so long as the) 
were couched in proper language. 

When we get to Illinois what did we find? Again the investi- 
gation was of all the candidates for the Senate, Democratic 
and Republican. George Brennan was put upon the witness 
stand. Brennan was asked to tell where he got his money ani 
how much. He said that he had gotten a total of $20,841; that 
$15,000 of it had been given to him by Samuel Insull. Nobody 
protected Brennan and nobody tried to do so. If anyone could 
attribute such base conduct to me, the other members of the 
committee would not have permitted me to engage in such con- 
duct. It transpired that he had two other subscriptions, one 
from Mr. O’Brien for $2,000 and one from Mr. John A. Mul- 
doon of $500, making a total of $18,000, and the small balance 
was his own money. 

We inquired in regard to Senator McKinley’s expenditures, 
and there we were confronted with the fact that Senator Mc- 
Kinley, before the investigation began, had been taken to his 
bed, at least before we got into Illinois, and that he was in a 
precarious condition from an ailment which finally took his life. 

We therefore had to proceed without his testimony, but a let- 
ter was written to him stating that if he felt able so to do and 
desired so to do, he could write any kind of letter or statement 
he saw fit and send it to the committee, That was all we could 
do. No demand was made upon him. He was afforded the 
opportunity to make a statement. He never replied to that 
letter, but his lawyer, his friend and adviser, did, and stated 
that Mr. McKinley was in such a desperate condition of health 
that they had not even shown him the letter. 

So we had in that case to resort to the next best source of evi- 
dence. We found that Mr. McKinley’s attorney was aiso his 
political manager and that Mr. McKinley, according to this 
gentleman, had spent $514,143. 

FRANK L. Smite came before the committee. Mr. Smirn’s 
expenditures were $458,782, as I read the figures here before 
me. Where did he get the money? The larger part of the 
moneys which he received were received from Samuel Insull, 
who was and is the head of this vast combination of various 
public-service companies indicated on the map on the wall of 
the Chamber. Many of those companies exist in the city of 
Chicago and in the State of Illinois, Mr. Smita was the chair- 
man of the Public Commerce Commission of the State of Illi- 
nois. Under the laws of Illinois that commission holds the life 
and death of power over those public-service corporations. 
They can not 
They can not raise their 
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issue stock without its permission, 
tolls without its permission. It can lower their tolls und 
charges when it sees fit so to do. Those instrumentalities were 
constantly before that commission, either actively or potentially. 

While this situation existed Mr. Insull became the chief, 
very much the chief, contributor to the man who at that time 
held the power of life and death over his company. Then two 
other large contributions came from gentlemen who represented 
or were interested in other great public-service concerns. 

So those facts—ugly, lamentable, pitiable—were brought out 
by the committee, and that is the head and front of my 
offending, and of the offending of Senator McNary, of Senator 
Gorr, of Senator La Fotuerre, and of Senator Kine. W: 
found something! That is the only reason why this committee 
is attacked on the floor of the Senate. It found something! 
If it had found nothing, if it had failed to do its work as wel! 
as it could—and, of course, it was not as efficient as it might 
have been in abler hands—if it had failed to produce any 


| evidence, it would have come back here and Senators would 


| have sung the te deum laudamus instead of sitting around 
| here snarling and tying up the business of the United States 
| Senate for the mere purpose of stripping a committee, the mere 
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purpose, if that, indeed, be possible, of making it so that the 
committee can not proceed, and so all this work shall be 


| aborted. 


Roving commission! The Senate approved that when it 
passed the resolution and when, on the 11th day of January, 
1927, it ratified and confirmed that resolution and extended the 
powers of the committee. Not a single voice was heard in this 
wilderness which is sometimes called the “ Old Guard” of the 
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Republican Party, and not a vote was cast against the amended 
resolution—not one! 
When was this great discovery made? When did it suddenly 
trunspire that the committee became dangerous? It has done 
hing since the 11th day of January except to report some 


facts to the Senate. It was safe then. It was given more 
power then. When did it become dangerous? What makes it 
dangerous now? It was thought that the committee would 


die on the 4th day of March. It was thought that by sitting 
here and acting innocently and mildly suggesting, when the 
resolution to continue the committee during the recess came 
up, that just a day or two was wanted to look at it, and 
avuin with the same innocence proclaiming that it was desired 
io have another matter or two disposed of, that finally we 
would get to the condition where Senators could filibuster the 
jution to death. 
Chey may do it; but when they kill this resolution the knife 
which they drive through its heart will pierce every one of the 
hills yet unpassed, and those Senators alone will be responsible. 
Nearly three-fourths of the membership of the Senate have on 
roll call after roll call shown beyond the shadow or peradven- 
ture of a doubt that they are in favor of the resolution; that it 
cin be passed as soon as the roll can be called; and to prevent 
that roll call Senators have engaged in a filibuster here lasting 
diuys—an open, bald, naked, loathsome, stupid filibuster, one 
that Was not even camouflaged, covered up, varnished, tricked 
out, and made less unpleasant to the eye and less offensive to 
the nostrils. 

Ordinarily, when qa Senator conducts a filibuster he has the 
decency to stand on the floor of the Senate and talk about some 
matter that is of public concern. For 16 years I have sat in 
the Senate. I am not claiming that that gives me a very great 
scope of experience, and I certainly do not claim that it has 
contributed to my wisdom [laughter]; but in all that time the 
last two days have afforded the only instance I recollect of a 
demand that the Journal should be read to consume two hours 
in the morning, the Senator who demanded it then leaving just 
one solitary sentinel on guard, who, like a coyote upon the hill- 
top, sat there to watch—I do not mean anybody was like a 
coyote; I mean he was doing the same thing a coyote does. 
The remainder of them simply went to their offices or places of 
business, 

Mr. WARREN. Not all of us did so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I am talking about the Senator 
who demanded the reading of the Journal. 

The Senator from Wyoming did not have anything to do 
with it except that he stayed here like an 
will not say an “ older soldier,” I will say a “ better soldier ’— 
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ill night long. Any minute you could have had a vote on 
these bills last night. In order to take the last vestige of 
excuse from you and let you stand here exposed for just 
what you are—filibusterers against the public business—lI 
proposed a wnanimous-consent agreement scheduling these 
various bills, and the time they should come forward for 


pussage, so that every one of them would have been passed, and 
| put this resolution, for which we have fought here for 
days, at the end of the list, without any guaranty of a vote. 

Then you said, “We will not do it.” If you had done 
it. everyone of these bills would have been voted on. Can 
you try to shift any responsibility from your own shoulders 
under those circumstances? You have but one excuse. Go 
wand make it to your political associates in the State of 
’ennsylvania; make it to the men who think it is all right 
io spend $3,000,000 to nominate a United States Senator; 
make it to that crowd, and tell them you slaughtered these 
bills, you murdered the public business in order to stop, 
if possible, any further investigation of their nefarious con- 
duct. Tell them that, and I think they will receive you with 
open arms. Then, I think in the next political campaign, that 
the people will welcome you to “hospitable graves,” to quote 
another’s phrase, not mine. 

I can hear Senators saying, “ That is the kind of a man that 
investigated Pennsylvania. Great God! how did you expect to 
vet a fair deal before him?” Well, my answer is, the record 
is written, and you can not find fairer examinations accorded 
to any set of witnesses in any court. My answer is that my 
indignation did not begin really to mount until I saw the case 
Was desperate; that men of the splendid natural grace of my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and my friend from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses| would indulge in such a process. 

“Oh,” it is said, “ we want to go down South and investigate 
down South.” There is not anybody within the four corners of 
this earth; no cheek has yet been kissed by the winds that are 
unleashed by the four angels credulous enough to be fooled by 
lat pretense one minute. Everybody knows that was just like 
demanding the reading of the Journal. That was another time- 
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killing device. Everybody knows that if they had wanted an 
investigation in the Southern States, they would not have sat 
around here like mushrooms—oh, no; I will not say that—like 
polished, polite, impervious gentlemen with hides so thick that 
no javelin could pierce them; they would not have sat here all 
these weeks and months and all these years and suddenly dis- 
covered that there was fraud down South. 

Not a letter came to this committee from the South that I 
ever saw—none came to me; not a complaint. If either of 
these distinguished Senators had wanted the South investigated 
he would have mentioned it long, long ago. If either of them 
had had the slightest desire to have the South investigated by 
this committee he would not have waited until the closing 
hours of this Congress to bring the matter forward, and then 
have sat here without a specific charge of auy kind unless we 
may accept as a charge the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. He said, “ What would you 
do if a colored man, a graduate of a school, went down to vote, 
walked along the street, came to a hall, turned to the left, 
and then went a little farther and turned to the right, and 
then turned again to the left,” following this colored gentle- 
man in all of his meanderings; “ and finally he was not allowed 
to vote?” He asked me the question seriously upon the floor 
of the Senate—no, not seriously; my friend is too intelligent 
for that, but he wore the mask of seriousness, a mask that he 
can aSsume most adroitly, for he has been trained in the 
diplomatic service and, of course, he has a mask [laughter}. 
He asked a question like that—-would the committee go down 
to South Carolina or North Carolina to trail that colored 
gentleman in his meanderings through the crooked halls of 
some crooked courthouse? 

Mr. President, if therc had been any feeling of honest pur- 
pose and desire back of this pretense, a special committee 
would have been raised long ago to make an investigation. 
Let me say, too, so that I may exculpate the Vice President 
from any iniquity that he did not make me chairman of this 
committee; the committee elected me by a unanimous vote. 

I got nearly as large a percentage of Republican votes on 
that committee as I get in my State when I run for office. 
[Laughter.}] No, there is nothing in this southern business; 
but, if there were, is it any answer to corruption proven in a 
State to say that there may be corruption in some other State 
and that authority should be denied to go into the State where 
corruption is known to exist unless a resolution be amended 
so as to make the committee without evidence go into every 
State in the Union, thus dissipating its forces and making 
impossible its task? Is that any kind of a defense? 

“You are another,” say these distinguished gentlemen. That 
argument has been on the lips of every barefooted, ragged boy 
ever since boys were boys, but generally it is only heard from 
the lips of boys; it is not often put forth in the United States 
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Then there has been a great outcry made here about the 
right of a State to be represented. Yes, sir; I say amen, and 
still I say amen to that. A State has the right to be repre- 
sented—to be represented by those who come here with an 
honest title to office, but not to be represented by those who 
come here with papers covered with pollution, not to be repre- 
sented by men who buy their way to the high offices of the 
Government. 

Mr. Doheny thought he had the right to make a contract. 
He had the same kind of a conscience. He thought that if he 
could get Albert Fail to sign a contract that that would give 
him good title to land, and, like some political rogues, he felt 
that having that titie he had a right to walk away with the 
proceeds of the land. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States said in substance and effect, “ The taint of fraud de- 
stroys every title; the leprosy of corruption eats the life out 
of any object upon which it fastens; villainy can not re- 
warded and thieves shall not gather to themselves and keep 
the fruitage of their larceny.” 

The State has the right to be represented. Just because the 
State has the right to be represented by men chosen according 
to law—that is, honestly—we protect the rights of States when 
we deny scoundrels entrance here. 

I cast no reflections on the great State of Pennsylvania. My 
father and mother were both born in that State—the State of 
William Penn; the State of many great men; the State of 
many splendid men; the habitation of my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. There is no reflection upon it. 
The people of Pennsylvania, however, have the right to be rep- 
resented, not by rogues who buy their way into the portals of 
this Chamber, but by men who come here with the suffrage of 
their State back of them; and when we deny the rogue en- 
trance, we open the door for the honest man to follow; we 
protect the State, 


be 








oot 


There is something else to this question besides the mere 
right of a particular State to be represented. Every State has 
the right to insist that every man who sits here shall be here 
honestly; and why? Because, sir, these Senators do not vote 
here for their own States and bind their own States alone. 
They bind the people of all the States. One hundred and 
fifteen million people of America are represented in this body 
by 96 men; and any one of those men, no matter what State he 
comes from, can cast a vote as injurious as the man who comes 
from any particular State. 

So there is the right of the Republic to be properly repre- 


sented. Alabama has the right to say to Connecticut, “A man 
can not sit here claiming to represent Connecticut if he does 


not come here with clean hands”; and Connecticut has the 
same right to say it to Alabama. What is true of those two 
States is true of every other State. 

Who is it, then, that will deny that when the Senate guards 
its doors, defends ifself against corruption, casts out the un- 
worthy and the criminal, it is protecting the chastity of the 
American Republic? Who will say it? 

Sir, there need be no quibbling about these matters. We 
are at the parting of the ways. When a man sitting in the 
Cabinet of the President of the United States can declare that 
the nearly $3,000,000 of money expended in a campaign in Penn- 
sylvania, where men stood in line for five days receiving their 
$10 apiece as fast as it could be handed out in the city of 
Pittsburgh, where from 35,000 to 50,000 so-called “ watchers ” 
at S10 a head were employed in that one city, where the money 
was packed around in grips, where little of it was ever drawn 
out of banks, where these people ducked in and ducked out 
like rats running from one sewer to another, carrying and 
packing their money—when a man, I say, sitting in the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States can deelare that that 
money Was as honestly gathered and as honestly expended as 
moneys collected for a church of Almighty God, then I say the 
time has come when somewhere there must arise a protecting 
force. Somewhere the line must be drawn. Somewhere the 
voice must call out into this night of corruption, “ Thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther. When you come to the Senate 
of the United States you can not come there with bribe money 
in your hands. You can not come here by the avenues and 
roads of bribery. You can not buy these seats. They are 
not yet for sale.” 

Mr. President, the point has been made here that probably 
this committee has power. Certainly it has the roving power ; 
but I know the shrewd gentlemen who defend these iniquities 
and seek to cover them up. I know that this committee will 
be harassed by objections, by recalcitrant witnesses. By vir- 
tue of this filibuster we have been denied the opportunity to 
bring to the bar of the Senate these recalcitrant witnesses, or 
even to send them to the bar of the courts; but, if I live, that 
matter will come before the Senate next term. Returning to 
what I was saying a moment ago, I know that if this resolu- 
tion does not pass this committee will be hampered at every 
step. I know that every effort will be made to balk it in its 
progress. I know that if the Senate passes this resolution and 
stands back of this committee this work can be completed in 
a reasonable time, 

More than that, I have said to the Senate before, and I say 
now, that this committee at the present time has no notion of 
going into more than one additional State; and that State it 
does not intend to go into—and I speak for the committee and 
not for myself—unless substantive and convincing evidence is 
laid before the committee. The only reason why I am not will- 
ing to name the State here is that merely to name it in that 
connection would be a reflection upon the State and a reflection 
upon some prominent citizens of that State. That reflection I 
do not propose to make and the committee does not propose to 
make until it has evidence of a substantial and convincing 
character; and if it does not get that evidence, then the matter 
will remain where it is. 

So, Mr. President, having exhausted our patience on this side 
of the Chamber, we put the responsibility upon the gentlemen 
who have conducted this outrageous filibuster-—a filibuster in 
the interest of fraud: a filibuster the only effect of which is to 
cover up iniquity; a filibuster that is intended to keep the cover 
over the corpse. 

I have refrained from making many public utterances and 
generally have been very temperate regarding these matters. I 
have refrained, I think, from speaking on them in the Senate 
except when compelled to do so, when there was some matter 
here demanding speech. I have spoken to-day, after having 
listened to insinuations that I have not often had to listen to 
in my life. I speak now because the time has come for plain 
speech. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if he is willing 
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to give a vote upon this resolution and take up the bill of the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WarREN]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, does the Senator 
ask me that now? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I offered at 9 o’clock this morn- 
ing to enter into a unanimous-consent agreement with the Sen- 
ator to clear up these important bills and then go back to his 
resolution, and he refused it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and you refused the same 
thing six or seven hours before. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; and you just pointed 
it Out as something extremely culpable on my part to refuse it, 
without ever mentioning that you yourself refused it at 5 
o'clock this morning. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly; and why was it 
necessury to do it at all? Because you and less than one-third 
of the Senate have stood here and have said that the Senate 
can not vote. All that we have asked is the right to vote, and 
you refused the proposition I made the night before. You 
waited until the next day, so that you thought enough time 
had intervened so that we could. not possibly break you down 
on this resolution after the business had been carried through ; 
and there was not anybody over here so dull that he did not see 
that and did not know that that was the plan and scheme. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri to ask unanimous consent to lay aside his reso- 
lution and to permit a vote upon the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, and, it may be, to permit a vote on the public 
buildings bill, with the understanding that the unanimous con- 
sent shall extend farther and embrace consent immediately 
thereafter to vote on the resolution of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator means immediately thereafter to 
consider the resolution, does he not? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not. I mean to vote on it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will accept the Senator’s sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. GLASS. There is a solution of the matter. If you want 
to pass the deficiency bill that carries so many millions of dol- 
lars for the relief of the veterans, if you want to pass the public 
buildings bill that is essential to the conduct of the public 
business of this country, let us do that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, was that unanimous- 
consent agreement offered? 

Mr. GLASS. I suggest to the Senator from 
prefer that unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would be futile to do it. I 
would not consent to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. ; 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, on yesterday, when the 
Senate had under consideration the resolution of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], the junior Senator from Pennsy)- 
vania {Mr. Reep] made reference to a statute in Texas that 
prevents negroes from participating in the Democratic pri- 
maries. In discussing that question the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania gave a list of 12 counties in Texas which he charged 
held no general election in 1924, and stated that negroes were 
not permitted to vote in those counties. 

The counties enumerated by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
are Briscoe, Cochran, Crane, Harrison, Angelina, Hays, Hock- 
ley, King, Loving, McMullen, Regan, Roberts, Upton, and 
Yoakum. 

In replying to the Senator from Pennsylvania, I stated that 
in my opinion a number of those counties Weve sparsely popu- 
lated counties and were attached to other counties for judi- 
cial purposes, and that was the reason why they held no 
general election in the year 1924. But 1 was mistaken as to 
that. 

I did not admit that no election was held in Harrison 
County in 1924, as charged by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Several of the counties mentioned by the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania are located in the extreme western section of 
Texas. I am sure that I am well within the bounds of reason 
when I say that there are not 25 negro voters in those western 
counties. 

Harrison County, which was particularly singled out by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is located in the extreme eastern 
portion of the State of Texas, and contains a larger negro popu- 
lation proportionately than any other county in our State. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania would have you believe that these 
counties held no general election in 1924, and that the reason for 
holding no general election was on account of the negro popula- 
tion in those counties, 


Missouri to 


Exactly. 
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This morning I sent two messages to Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum, 
-ocretary of state of the State of Texas, requesting her to advise 
me if general elections were held in the counties during the 
vear 1924, which the Senator from Pennsylvania charges held 
no general elections in that year, I read the replies which I 
received from our secretary of state. They are as follows: 

AUSTIN, Tex., March 3, 1927. 
lion. EARL B. MAYFIELD: 

Hiarrison County held a general election in 1924, 

JANE Y. McCaLLrM, 
Secretary of State. 


AUSTIN, Trex., March 3, 1927. 
Ilion. Eart B. MAYFIELD, 
United States Senate: 

In reply to your telegram, beg to advise that a general election was 
held in 1924 in each of the counties of Angelina, Briscoe, Crane, Hays, 
Ilockley, King, Loving, McMullen, Regan, Roberts, Upton, and Yoakum. 

JANE Y. McCaLtuM, 
Secretary of State. 


These telegrams from our secretary of state absolutely refute | 
If other portions | , | 
of the fundamental cornerstone upon which our Government 


the charges of the Senator of Pennsylvania. 
of the speech of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania are 
iot more accurate than the part which refers to elections in 
Texas in 1924, then his argument is absolutely without force. 
My colleague [Mr, SHepparD] has a number of messages on this 
matter which, no doubt, he will have printed in the REcorRp. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it will not be necessary 
to publish all the telegrams I have received from Texas in the 
ltecorp, telegrams received in reply to inquiries by me. They 
are to the same effect as the telegrams received by the junior 
Senator from Texas. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
was mistaken as to every Texas county he enumerated, and in 
which he said no general election was held. The records show 


that general elections were held in each of the counties enumer- | 


ated by him in Texas in connection with the general election 

of 1924. It will be sufficient to publish a telegram received 

by me to-day from State Senator Thomas B. Love, of the Texas 

State Senate, in reply to an inquiry from me. It is as follows: 
Records of Secretary of State show elections were held in all counties 
med, including Harrison, for all State and Federal offices. 


| quote also from a telegram from former Lieutenant 
Governor Davidson, of Marshall, county seat of Harrison Coun- 
ty, Tex. It states that> Harrison County had an election 
in 1924; that Jasper and Lane were elected to the legislature, 
each receiving 3,006 votes. 
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The junior Senator from Pennsyl- | 


vunia was in error in saying that these men were seated in | 


legislature without having been elected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
he chair). The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Wyoming to proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 12291, the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will not 
very long, but it seems to me that something further ought to 
be said upon the question that is now pending before the Senate. 

The question involved in this investigation is a fundamental 
ne. It lies at the foundation of our form of-Government. A 
epublic or a democracy founded upon the right of the people 

govern themselves will be a failure, worse than a failure, 
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of barbarism to the present days of civilization. It has been a 
contest of the common people to take away from those who held 
the reins of government and claim they held them by right of 
birth. That is how we happen to have a Republic here. That 
is what our forefathers fought for in the days of Washington. 
That has been the contest between corruption and freedom from 
the very dawn of civilization. 

Take away from any people the right to vote untrammeled 
and uncorrupted, and there has been taken away their birth- 
right; they have been hurled back into the days of barbarism ; 
and if you act as the machine has acted in Philadelphia, it is 
as bad as though you marched a regiment of soldiers to the 
voting places in the United States and controlled every man’s 
vote. The result is just the same. 

So, Mr. President, this investigation is one that goes to the 
very root of civilized government everywhere on this earth. Our 
Government is worth nothing, our liberty is worth nothing, 
if at the ballot box there is contamination and fraud and intimi- 
dation. We can not maintain our Government; eventually it 
will fall. The ballot box is contaminated and put upon the pie 
counter for sale for gold. 

Every one of our boasted liberties will in time disappear, 
and we will be slaves again, as our ancesters were thousands 
of years ago. So we are confronted here with a contamination 


rests, as it was contaminated in Philadelphia and in Pitts- 
burgh and some other cities in Pennsylvania. It has thus 
been contaminated for years, with the political machine exist- 
ing particularly in Philadelphia, that is older, perhaps, than I 
am, which has had control, a little at first, more the next year, 
until it has held the liberties of men in that great State in 
the palm of its corrupt, itching hand. That is what is going 
on in Pennsylvania, and now, will we close our eyes to an 
investigation? Will we shut off the right of this committee 
to let in the light, the greatest cure for governmental ills that 
exists anywhere? 

My friends, what are we confronted with? A _ filibuster. 
This resolution is subject to amendment. If Senators do not 
like it as it stands, let them offer an amendment and take the 


judgment of the Senate on it. We are confronted with a 
filibuster. That means that an organized effort is made here 


|in the Senate to prevent a vote upon a resolution providing 


that we shall investigate the fountain sources of Government 
to see if those who present themselves for membership come 
with clean hands. That is all it means, and if we are not to 
do that, what is going to be the fate of this body? If we 
are going to permit seats in this body to be sold across the 
political pie counter for cash, as the merchant sells ¢alico, 
then it will not be long before this body will disappear as the 
representative of a free Government, and those who are here 
will become the purchased slaves of monopoly and wealth. 

If we are going to permit millions to be expended for seats 
here, then we must put up a sign over the door reading “ Seats 
for sale in this theater, $1,000,000 or $2,000,000,” or whatever 


| price we may fix as the amount to be paid for a place here. 


detain the Senate | 


rse than a monarchy, if the fountain head or the source of | 


government, those who are allowed to vote, is corrupted. If 
is made impossible for an honest election to be held, it is 
nade impossible for an honest government to exist. 

What is the difference between a monarchy and a democracy? 
We claim to have a republic here founded upon the consent of 
the governed. .That can only be ascertained at the ballot box, 
und if through the purchase of votes, if through the intimida- 
tion of voters, if through any other corrupt means, the voice 
of the voter is nullified, a death blow has been struck at democ- 
racy, it makes no difference whether it is done at the point of 
the bayonet, or with a gun or with a rifle or a cannon, or 
Whether it is done by indirect means. The government in 
either case is destroyed. 

Mr. President, what has it cost civilization to obtain the right 
of a vote for the people? The history of civilization from the 


days of barbarism and ignorance shows that there has been a 
contest between those who held monarchical control, those who 
claimed to get their authority from Almighty God to govern 
their fellow men, and those who wanted to take away from the 
monarch, the king, some of the rights he claimed were of divine 
origin, 


So the contest has gone on and on from the dark days 





Who can buy them? Does any honest man want to pay a 
million dollars to sit here as a Member of this body? Who is 
going to pay the bill in the end? Do Senators suppose those who 
expended money in Mr. Vare's campaign, altogether something 
like $800,000, believed that they were throwing their money 
away? I ean conceive, I grant, how a man of wealth might 
want to finish out his life in a seat in the Senate, believing that 
it meant great honor to be here, but I ean not conceive of Mr. 
Grundy in Pennsylvania buying a seat for his friend VAre. He 
expects to get back his money, not only with interest, but he 
expects to get the principal returned many times over. 

The result will be that if we condone such offenses with men 
of wealth, combinations of millionaires will buy seats here for 
those who are willing to do their bidding and get paid in favored 
legislation. That is where the money is coming from, and who 
pays the bill? The taxpayers of America will pay it all in some 
form of taxation, and when the people say it is nobody's busi- 
ness but Pennsylvania's, let me call attention to the fact that 
every taxpayer, every man, every farmer. every professional 
man, everyone under the domain of our flag, when he pays this 
tax, is paying part of the corruption fund that was used in 
Pennsylvania to defile this body with seats that were sold for 
money. 

The Pennsylvanians will pay only their share. Incidentally, 
the man who comes from Pennsylvania has no more to do 
officially with legislation here for Pennsylvania than I have. 
My State is just as much interested in having Pennsyivania’s 
Senators here with clean hands, with uncorrupted and unsealed 
lips, as they are to have an honest man from their own State. 
There is no difference. 
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Now we are called upon to say whether we shall investigate 
further. Why, Mr. President, look at the map which I had 
placed on the wall the other day. It was not drafted for this 
purpose. I want to show where Illinois and Pennsylvania are 
connected. This is a map showing only a small part of the 
diversified corporations and the local monopolies which are 
owned and controlled by the Electric Trust. As I said the 
other day, if I ran it out to its full capacity I would not have 
space enough about the Chamber to control the map. But it 
has gone far enough to show two things. The principal object 
was to show the 18 corporations which were bidding for Muscle 
Shoals and whose bill has been on the calendar here since last 
April, to show that every one of them was owned and controlled 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, which is the address of the 
Electric Trust. But incidentally in carrying that out it showed 
two other things. We ran down and found the Aluminum Co. 
of America, which is a Pennsylvania corporation with Mr. 
Mellon at its head. If I had space to carry it out, I would 
have to show, as I remember the number now, 51 subsidiary 
corporations to that little one which I now indicate on the map, 
more subsidiaries to that one little company than there are 
companies on the map altogether. Then we ran the line up 
and connected it with the mid-west utilities, which ran straight 
into the Insull interests. We could go all over the mid-west 
there and follow the lines out. Again, if we took the subsidi- 
aries of the Insull interests and put them on a map, we would 
have to have one nearly twice as large as the one now before 
us to hold them all. 

So we see that, running through the veins and arteries which 
come from the General Electric Trust, we have Pennsylvania 
and Illinois connected. 

Mr. President, it is said here that there is fraud in other 
States. It is said here, “Why do you not investigate the 
South? Why do you not go down South where they do not let 
the colored men vote, and investigate that situation?” I have 
no Objection to any investigation that anyone wants to make, 
but I will not permit, if I can prevent it, that we shall couple 
that investigation with the one now pending. I am not willing 
to put the Republican machine on one side and the Democratic 
machine on the other side, and thus kill any investigation, and 
put a guietus on every witness who would otherwise be willing 
to testify and help to bring out the facts. 

Is it any answer now, my Republican brethren—and I want 
to speak now particularly to the Republican Members of this 
body—for us to refuse an investigation into fraud where the 
Republican machine is to blame, for us to say, “ Why, the 
Democratic machine here or there is just as bad”? Have we 
not claimed to be a little better than the Democrats? Can we 
expect to get to heaven by proving that our opponents ought to 
go to hell? Can we for a moment justify corruption in our 
party because it exists somewhere else? If we have no other 
incentive than the good of our own party, then we ought to 
keep it, like the mountain brook, pure by its own actions. 

[t seems to me from a Republican standpoint that if I were a 
bitter partisan and had no other interest than the interest of 
my own partisan political party, I would welcome the investi- 
gation which would have a tendency to put my party on a 
higher moral level. When we find corruption in it, when we 
find the man who is buying and selling votes, we find a ma- 
chine such as that which exists in Philadelphia, which controls 
in its mighty political hand hundreds of thousands of votes 
which they use every year, at least every election, corruptly, 
sinfully, immorally, and it stands undenied. The Republicans 
themselves of Pennsylvania have cried out aloud in the primary 
campaign against the corruption of the Philadelphia machine. 

Do we want our party to refuse to acknowledge the condition? 
Do we want our party respectable? Do we want it to win bat- 
tles elsewhere in the United States? Do you not know to-day 
that there will not be a campaign anywhere in two years from 
now in any State, from California to Maine, but that there will 
be hurled at us the fraud in Pennsylvania and the charge that 
we have tried to cover it up by this filibuster? No harm can 
come to the party which is honest by an honest exposure of 
fraud, no matter where it is found. So if we want to be 
partisan, if we have no other in@lination or hope and are 
thinking only of our party, we ought to put it in a position so 
that it will command the respect of honest people. We can 
not expect that result if we cover up fraud and deny an 
honest investigation of political machines, in our party, which 
are dishonest and corrupt. 


NATIONAL ORIGINS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which was read and referred 
te the Committee on Immigration; 
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To the Senate: 
I am in receipt of Senate Resolution 362 as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the 
memorandum explaining the methods and processes employed by thy 
six statistical experts, appointed by the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, in determining the 
quotas on the basis of nationality of origin of the population of the 
United States, which accompanied the quota board’s report to the 
Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Labor. 


I have now made inquiries and I am informed that no such 
memorandum was prepared by the six statistical experts. 
I understand further that the methods and processes mentioned 
were discussed verbally with the three secretaries concerned 
by various members of this committee of statistical experts. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE Hovse, 

March 2, 1927. 
REPORT OF THE QUOTA BOARD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Spnate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Immigration: 

To the Senate: 


I am in receipt of Senate Resolution 369, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the second or 
final report of the quota board to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, and a copy of the joint report, 
if any, made thereon by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor to the President, in pursuance of 
Section II (E) of the quota immigration restriction act of 1924, 


No report other than the one already submitted by me to the 
Senate has been made. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THE WHITE House, March 2, 1927. 


OIL HOLDINGS IN MEXICO 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lownig message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith the report from the Acting Secretary of 
State in response to Senate Resolution No. 367, adopted by the 
Senate on February 24, 1927, requesting to be furnished with 
certain information respecting oil holdings in Mexico. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue WuiteE Howse, March 2, 1927. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 


| munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 


ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of State, fiscal year 1927, amounting to $3,000 (Highth 
Pan-American Sanitary Conference, Lima, Peru), which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No, 237). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, fiscal year 1928, amount- 
ing to $20,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed (S. Doc. No. 238). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of Agriculture, 
fiscal year 1928, for enforcement of United States antidumping 
act, amounting to $25,000, which, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 239). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental! 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1928, for the collection of statistics of the grade 
and staple length of cotton, in amount $349,000, of which 
$100,000 shall be available for the fiscal year 1927, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. 241). 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION 

Mr. SMOOT presented the annual report of the Public Build- 
ings Commission for the calendar year 1926, which was ordered 
to be printed, with the illustrations (S. Doc. No, 240). 








THE BACKGROUND OF AMERICA’S IMPERIALISM 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “The Background of Amer- 


ica’s Imperialism,” by the People’s Reconstruction League, 
Washington, D. C. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In a little more than a decade the 
world’s greatest financial and ecénomic 
ments or concessions secured or sought 
tries of the world. 

The Spanish-American War, with our taking over of the Philippines, 
was the first important move in limited imperialism since we attained 
our present continental area, Our entrance into the World War and 
the depositing the day after we entered of $400,000,000 of cash by 
the United States Treasury in the vaults of J. P. Morgan & Co., to 
make good some of their loans to Great Britain, was the second move. 
We have advanced rapidly since then to imperialism unlimited. 

There are compelling causes for this development of the United States, 
causes which can be removed only by changes in our domestic economic 
policies, 

The growth of huge fortunes almost entirely due to special privilege 
has proceeded until, as the Federal Trade Commission recently pointed 
out, 1 per cent of the families in the United States own 59 per cent 
and 10 per cent of the families own 90 per cent of the wealth of the 
Nation. 

Concentration of income has also been proceeding apace. 
1921 


United States has become the 
imperialist Nation, with invest- 
in most of the backward coun- 


the 
persons with incomes of $20,000 and up received 3.9 per 
cent of the national income in 1922, 6 per cent; in 1923, 6.3 per 
cent; and in 1924, the 96,884 persons (out of nearly 23,000,000 
families in the United States) who had incomes of $20,000 and over, 
received 7.9 per cent—nearly one twelfth of the total national income. 
The national income has not increased in any such proportion. In 1924, 
the 68,592 persons with incomes of over $25,000, received an aggre- 
gate income of $1,848,294,489, of which 45.72 per cent, nearly half, 
was from property. 

Income and surtaxes were reduced in 1922 so that for the years 
1923 and 1924 persons receiving incomes of over $10,000, actually 
paid in income and surtaxes nearly $1,015,000,000 less than they 
would have paid had the Government collected as large a proportion 
of such income as for 1919. This reduction below 1919 was about 
half as much as the investments of Americans abroad during those two 
years. 

During the eight years 1919 to 1926, inclusive, the excess of our 
exports over imports was $12,076,834,000—an average excess of about 
$1,500,000,000 a year. During those eight years, our investments 
and loans abroad averaged about $1,000,000,000, and total to-day 
considerably over $12,000,000,000, while foreign governments owe our 
Government about an equal amount—so that foreigners owe close to 
$25,000,000,000 in the United States. Hence our. financial imperialism. 

In both 1925 and 1926 manufactures were ne#rly two-thirds of the 
value of all exports; in 1926, 66,1 per cent with a value of $3,115,052,000, 
while the value of farm products exported is constantly decreasing, and 
is negligible with the exception of wheat and cotton, on which the pro- 
ducers are losing money, and they can not make money by increasing 
the volume of exports dumped abroad at a loss. 

In 1921, wages paid in all manufacturing industries having an out- 
put over $5,000, were 18.8 per cent of the value of products, while in 
1923, although the average wage had been increased by about $73 to 
the inadequate wage of $1,254, wages were only. 18.1 per cent of the 
value of the product. The net inconre in 1924 of manufacturing cor- 
porations not concealing such incomes, was $3,595,674,888. 

Farmers are exploited, wage earners are underpaid, and enormous 
profits have accumulated so that the capital savings of the Nation are 
six to eight billion dollars a year and we are the greatest manufactur- 
nation in the world, and so must have cheap raw material for 
manufacture as well as for food. Hence our economic imperialism and 
concessions grabbing throughout the world. 

To keep factories going we have loaned billions abroad, but doomed 
agriculture as now conducted. We should have long bread lines in in- 
dustrial centers now did we not export about 6 per cent of our manu- 
factures ; and we can not keep that up and did we not maintain domestic 
consumption of manufactures by the installment plan of buying. The 
farm plant is at least one-fourth too productive to be profitable for a 
decade, hence the proposed Federal subsidies to owners of farm lands 
and their bankers to pay the losses sustained on farm products, dumped 
abroad. 

There will not be peace between nations until there is justice within 
nations. Until we end the special privilege now rampant and dominant 
in the United States, we shall continue to be threatened with the 
waging of undeclared war in many countries, such as we are now 
waging in Nicaragua, and of a general conflict with all Latin America. 

Hon. Arthur Ponsonby, Member of Parliament, in his recent book 
“ Now Is the Time,” says: 
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“Every tradition-bound reactionary government quite emphatically 
does not want enduring peace, because it dreads the outbreak of the 
real war. With international peace secured, the workers could prop- 
erly turn their attention to a radical change in the cruel and unjust 
inequalities perpetuated by our social system. International war, 
therefore, is kept in reserve as a huge superior distraction by means 
of which the real war can be indefinitely postponed, and through which 
the workers in different countries can be prevented from uniting their 
forces Against the real enemy.” 

If the truth were known about how much of the wealth invested 
by Americans in concessions abroad was obtained, and the terms under 
which many of these concessions were secured, war would be even more 
disapproved than now. Only by such a thorough investigation of 
Americans’ foreign concessions as is provided in the Wheeler resolution 
can these facts be definitely learned. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 54. An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building; and 

H. R. 10729. An act to create a bureau of customs and a 
bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 4828. An act to authorize the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district court of the United States for the north- 
ern district of California ; 

8S. 4998. An act to provide a water system for the Indians of 
the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev.; 

S. 5200. An act to authorize a per capita payment from tribal 
funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of Okla- 
homa; and 

8.5709. An act to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, re- 
lating to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 16548) to amend sections 57 and 61 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respect- 
ing copyright,” approved March 4, 1909, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Patents. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
364, continuing during the Seventieth Congress Senate Resolu- 
tions 195, 227, 258, and 324, relative to senatorial campaign ex- 
penditures, and enlarging the authority of the special committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am sure that Senators on 
the other side of the aisle know’ by this time that they will be 
responsible for the failure to pass important measures now 
pending, unless an agreement is had by which the resolution 
now before the Senate can be voted upon. If the President 
is interested in the legislation pending here, and he ought to 
be, he should use his influence with the leaders of his party 
in this body to break the deadlock which they have caused to 
exist in the Senate. The President must know the truth, as 
the country must know it. The effort is being made here to 
protect fraud and corruption in elections. That constitutes 
one of the greatest evils in the politics of our country. 

Amongst the bills tied up here, Mr. President, is one for the 
ex-service men. We have not provided for our soldier boys 
who were mistreated by the Republican Party. That party 
palmed off on them certain scrip or certificates in place of a 
cash bonus and when they presented those certificates at some 
of the banks, found they could get no money on them, but were 
forced to roam about the country trying to peddle them to 
somebody. So they finally came back to the Senate and the 
House when the war had been over nearly 10 years, and asked 
Congress to take care of them. Congress has attempted to 
provide a way for them to get some cash upon those certifi- 
cates. That measure is hanging in the balance in the Senate. 
Unless the Republican Party consents to action in this body, 
that measure is going to die on the calendar. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. GLAss] has made a fair 
proposition to the other side of the Chamber. He has offered 
to put these measures first and let them carry out their legis- 
lative program provided they will permit the Senate to express 
its judgment upon the resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 
Now, Senators, is not that fair? Is it not fair to permit this 
body, charged with the responsibility of protecting itself, 
charged with the responsibility of representing the American 
people, to keep itself free from fraud and corruption? Are not 
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the Senators here entitled to vote upon the question as to 
whether or not they want this special committee to continue its 
work‘ 

You Republican Senators may not know it, but I am gving to 
tell you that you can not defend such a thing before the honest 
men and women of the country. They are not going to permit 
you to get away with that kind of condition and you ought not to 
get away with it. How can you explain to your constituents 
that you did not pass the alien property bill, that you did not 
puss the public buildings bill, that you did not pass: the ex- 
service men’s pay bill and hospital bill? They will read the 
Recorp and will see where the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
GLAss] offered a plan that would bring about a vote upon those 
questions, we on this side of the Chamber standing back of him, 
if you would just permit us to vote on the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri to continue the investigation of fraud 
and corruption in the election of Senators to this body. That 
seems very fair and reasonable, and I can not understand why 
you will not consent that that may be done. 

Mr. President, particularly should Republican Senators do 
this because of the ex-service men. Not quite 10 years ago, 
those boys stacked their arms on the battle field 3,000 miles 
from home. They are back, many of them lame and halt. You 
voted them a miserable subterfuge in the way of a bonus. You 
refused to pay them the cash as I and others tried to get you 
to do. 

You forced them to be humiliated by going about the country 
begging somebody to buy your worthless scrip. Now you are 
planning another war; you are expecting to pull off a war with 
Mexico by way of Nicaragua. I want to call your attention to 
some significant statements which were made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin |Mr. Lenroot]. In his speech replying to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] he said in substance, 
if Mexico continues to do things that she is doing now and 
mikes it necessary for this Government to sever diplomatic 
relations with ber, and so forth, the Senator from North Dakota 
and others who feel as he does might be embarrassed. 

Mr. President, there is no reason for our severing diplomatic 
relations with Mexico. I have received over 5,000 letters that 
say “We have averted war with Mexico.” I trust that is 
true; that we have driven them away from their war program. 
I pray that that is true. 

Now, what seems to be the plan that they have fallen upon 
in the closing hours of this Congress? The Senator from Wis- 
cousin has let the proposition out when he hints that we may 
sever diplomatic relations with Mexico. That would be a miser- 
able, unfair, and unjust thing to do, Mexico, struggling to get 
on her feet, building up as rapidly as it is possible for her to 
do under the circumstances, needs this Government’s strong arm 
to help her; she needs our encouragement and comfort in every 
way possible; but the Senator from Wisconsin intimates that 
we may sever diplomatic relations. 

Mr. President, if that shall be done, we shall soon be going 
to war with Mexico, because I believe that the Knights of 
Columbus and those working in concert with them will do the 
thing necessary to involve us in war if ever we sever diplomatic 
relations with Mexico. You will see fighting on the border for 
a While and then you will see this Government drawn into war, 
unless we do something to prevent it. I want to sound this 
note of warning this afternoon, in order that the people may 
know of the next step contemplated by those in authority. It 
may be that is what the editor of the Roman Catholic Times, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., meant when he said, “ We shall be in Mexico 
by the 1st of June.” It may be that is what he meant when he 
asked, * Will the President do the work cut out for him or will 
he pass it on to another administration?” 

The Senator from Wisconsin intimates that there is danger 
of our severing diplomatic relations with Mexico. He talks 
about Mexico doing things against the United States, and what 
will happen if she continues to do those things. So far as I 
know, Mexico is not doing anything now that will warrant us 
in severing diplomatic relations with that young Republic, 

Mexico, as I said on yesterday, needs the sympathy and 
friendship of the United States. Here, Mr. President, is a 
statement on the agricultural situation of Mexico: 

President Calles is establishing State agricultural colleges throughout 
the Mexican Republic under an extensive program calling for five such 
institutions per annum, 


Is he not to be commended for that splendid work? These 
people who have been oppressed, kept in ignorance and in bond- 
age for hundreds of years, are being taught now how to farm. 
Agricultural colleges are being established throughout the 
Republic, and those people are shaking off the shackles of the 
old system. They are coming out of the darkness and the 
gloom of the terrible conditions that have oppressed and im- 
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poverished them in the past. They are moving out into the 
sunlight alongside of a Republic that is extending a helping 
hand and giving encouragement to that country, and lending 
the force of its moral and civic influence to the new Mexican, 
Government which has recently taken her place in the great 
family of nations. 

The statement of the Senator from Wisconsin has compelled 
me again to refer to the pledge made by the Knights of Colum- 
bus at Philadelphia when promising the aid of 800,000 men 
to the Knights of Columbus of Mexico. What did they mean 
by that? J repeat, they pledged to the Knights of Columbus of 
Mexico the aid of 800,000 men. They appealed to them through 
their resolution not to despair, but to continue their efforts 
to overthrow the Government of Mexico. They did that in the 
face of the policy that their Government had declared. So, now, 
if the hint of the Senator from Wisconsin is correct and we 
may sever diplomatic relations and lift the embargo on arms, 
800,000 Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus will be seen march 
ing across the border line into Mexico. This Government will 
be called upon to sever diplomatic relations in order to open the 
way, and then lift the embargo on arms and permit the Knights 
of Columbus to march across the border and join their brother 
Knights of Columbus in Mexico in an attempt to overthrow the 
Mexican Government, and, as I have said before, restore the 
Roman Catholic Church to power over there. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. In the event that the Republic is overthrown 
in Mexico what does the Senator think will be set up there— 
an empire or a soviet? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator wants me to tell him the plain 
truth—— 

Mr. MOSES. I always enjoy having the truth. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think if Calles’s government is overthrown 
the Roman Catholic Church will be restored to power with the 
Pope ruling from the Vatican in Rome. 

Mr. MOSES. Seriously 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator really think that the present 
Republic of Mexico will supplant the old Papal States and that 
the Holy See will be transferred to Mexico City? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Those placed in authority in Mexico would 
do the bidding of the Pope of Rome. 

Mr. MOSES. But the Pope has no temporal power now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Pope has no temporal power! Every 
doctrinal pronouncement or edict issued by every Pope—and 
I can show it to thegenator from a book I have right here—— 

Mr. MOSES. Whére? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Have claimed it and have passed that idea 
down the line. They have never changed any of them; the first 
ones issued are still in vogue, 

Mr. MOSES. ‘That is true in a sense; that is to say, that the 
papal authorities have never accepted the grant of the Italian 
Government for the support of the Holy See against the seques 
tration of the Papal States following Victor Emanuel’s entrauce 
into Rome in 1871; but temporal power is not exercised outside 
of the confines of the Vatican, is it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, the Catholic World of New York said: 

The supreme duty of Catholics is to obey the Pope and seek in every 
way—and especially the ballot—to render the Catholic policy effective 
in this country, 





And as I said yesterday, the press of the United States 
-arried a statement from the Pope of Rome, September 10, 1924, 
in which he said that it was not only his right but his duty to 
give directions in politics to be followed by Catholics. 

Mr. MOSES. But the Senator knows that we live here in 
a Republic where there is a free church and a free state. 
Now, how possibly could what the Senator indicates be brought 
about in a country like ours? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I quote from Pope Leo XIII: “ All Catholics 
should exert their power to cause the constitutions of the States 
to be modified to the principles of their church.” And let 
me read a passage from the Roman Catholic Register: “ When 
a Catholic candidate is on the ticket and the opponent is a 
non-Catholic, let the Catholic candidate have the vote, no 
matter what he represents.” 

Pope Leo XIII also said: “The Church of Rome must not 
only have the spiritual power, but also the supreme temporal 
pewer.” The Senator will recall that when they had author- 
ity in Mexico they had the Government declare in favor of 
the Roman Catholic religion and said there shall be no other 











religion. 
thus destroying religious freedom. We, in the United States, 
believe in permitting everybody to decide what church he will 
belong to. The Calles régime has declared in favor of religious 
freedom. Anyone can worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience; he can worship at home or in a public 
place. 

Mr. MOSES. Was that done by executive decree or by enact- 
ment of Congress or by an drticle in the new constitution of 
1917? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; the provision establishing the Roman 
Cutholie religion was in an older constitution. I was mistaken 
about it being in the new constitution, as I said it was in my 
colloquy with the Senator from Wisconsin, as I found after- 
wards in looking more closely inte the matter. 

The provision establishing religious freedom is in the new 
constitution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, is there nothing 
that we have to do with civil law that we should devote our- 
selves to ecclesiastical law for so long? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am coming to you and your case in a 
minute. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from New Hampshire asks me about whether 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy now seeks temporal authority. I 
mentioned an incident here one day, and I will mention it again. 

Prior to 1920, when I was first elected to the Senate, there 
was a bill pending in the legislature of my State providing for 
the inspection of all educational institutions in Alabama. The 
Roman Catholic clergy were protesting against any State au- 
thority inspecting any Roman Catholic institutions of learning. 
I said that they all ought to be inspected; that the Methodist 
schools, the Baptist schools, the Presbyterian schools, and the 
Roman Catholic schools should all be inspected; that there 
should be no discrimination at all, and that no partiality should 
be shown. For that stand of mine every Roman Catholic in my 
State, so far as I know, fought my election to the Senate. 

I knew nothing at all then about their political activities; 
but when I declared in favor of a great American principle, 
that we would not exempt from inspection any institution in the 
United States, whether it be that of the Pope of Rome or the 
King of England, we would put them all upon the same level, 
and, I repeat, for that American stand of mine they sought to 
punish me at the polls, and passed the word around to vote 
against me. So I am showing to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that they do take a hand in politics, and the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy are in politics, all seeking to further the interests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to show the American people 
just what the truth is about this whole movement against 
Mexico. I have dared to tell the truth about it as I found it. 
The American people know the truth now, and it is not going 
tou be popular for any candidate for President, be he Democrat 


or Republican, to play politics with that live question. It is 
already whispered around that President Coolidge has been 


flirting with the Roman Catholic forces, seeking support for a 
third term. One thing is certain, he has greatly pleased them 
by recognizing Diaz, the Roman Catholic President of Nica- 
ragua, and by sending battleships down there. 

I pointed out to Senators a queer thing yesterday—that 
Protestant England never had a Roman Catholic ambassador 
here before, but for some reason she has one here at this “ par- 
ticular time.” 
of Nicaragua, is a Roman Catholic, and that the movement 
for war with Mexico was started here by the Roman Catholic 
Knights of Columbus, and that the resolution asking that the 
United States sever diplomatic relations was introduced by a 
Roman Catholic Congressman in the House. So I am giving 
to the Senate and the country some very important facts. 
will receive consideration at the hands of the American people, 
who have boys that may have to die in order to carry out 
“this program ” over yonder. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know that the Senator is a student of his- 
tory Does he not recall the fact that when England was 
invaded by the Spanish Armada—an invasion which involved 
the most terrible peril she ever faced, an invasion made by a 
Catholic King—the commander of the British fleet was a 
Catholic? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see exactly what that has to do 
with what I am talking about. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator's idea was that because Sir Esme 
Howard is a Catholic he could not be trusted, was it not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The point I am making is that the big 
Roman Catholic program regarding the Pope's interests in 
Mexico is responsible, at this particular time, for the presence 


I reminded them in this connection that Diaz, | 
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Protestant England. He has been here since 1924, since the 
Republican deal was made with Al Smith’s crowd regarding 
Mexico, when they betrayed the Democratic Party and tried 
to destroy it. I expressed the opinion yesterday, and I express 
it again to-day, that they had a deal with somebody that 
President Coolidge was to get the Roman Catholic vote in 
1924, and he got it. As I said before, the Democratic city of 
New York, Tammany, solidly Democratic, gave about as big a 
majority for Coolidge as it gave to Al Smith; and I fear that 


| they are now carrying on a secret courtship on the same sub- 


They | 


ject, billing and cooing, and that somebody has whispered to 
somebody else that during the Coolidge administration, twixt 
now and the next presidential election, there would be some 
severing of diplomatic relations with Mexico, and open up the 
way to carry out the program of those who influenced Great 
Britain to send this particular ambassador to Washington at 
this particular time. 

Senators, these things are worthy of serious attention. I have 
shown you that this whole movement for war with Mexico was 
started and pushed along by Roman Catholics, and that nobody 
but Roman Catholics have ever had anything to do with it—not 
one thing. 

I pointed out here that Judge Talley, a Roman Catholic, 
came down from New York and stated that he was speaking 
only for Catholics. I pointed out that Roman Catholic priests 
and bishops wired here to the House committee, and that they 
spoke about the persecution of Roman Catholics in Mexico and 
the efforts to destrey the Roman Catholic Church; and I come 
back now to the proposition: What business is it of ours what 
the Roman Catholic people of Mexico are doing to overthrow 
the old power of the Pope in Mexico? It is none of our busi-- 
ness. The people of Mexico are Roman Catholics in the main, 
overwhelmingly so; and they are the same kind of Catholies 
as those who followed Mirabeau in France and overthrew the 
power of the Pope. They are fighting under the Abraham Lin- 
coln of Mexico, Calles, to free their Government from the 
exactions and tyranny of priest and Pope. 

What business is that of ours? Why should we marshal an 
army in the United States to fight the battles of the Pope? 
Why should we withdraw recognition of Mexico? Why should 
we lift an embargo and open the door for the Knights of Colum- 
bus, who promised their brethren in Mexico they would come 
to their aid 800,000 strong? 

No, Mr. President! I would not favor that for the Protestant 
people of America, nor for the Jewish people of America, and 
I will not favor it for the Roman Catholic people of America. 
The sooner we learn, all of us, that we are all Americans, and 
put America first, that there must be no secret allegiance to a 
foreign power in the hearts of any of our citizens, the better 
it is going to be for all concerned in this great country of ours. 

Now, Mr. President, I am willing to permit a vote on the 


various measures before us if Senators on the other side 
will agree to the suggestion of the Senator from Virginia 


{[Mr. Guass]. I will quit right now; put those questions up 
and pass on them, and then vote on this resolution which gives 
authority to continue the investigation of fraud and corruption 
in senatorial elections. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator, please, 
what is the suggestion of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He suggested that we put the deficiency bill 
up, and the alien property bill, and the public buildings bill, 
I believe, and the ex-service men’s biil, and vote on them all, 
one after another, and then vote—not discuss but just vote 
on them. and then vote on the resolution of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

I do not see why Senators can not enter into that sort of an 
agreement. I told you before that this side is going to fight, 
because we offered you 12 opportunities during the night and 
day that we have been continuously in session to get out of 
this tangle, to vote and clear up this calendar and be ready to 
adjourn with our work finished at 12 o’clock to-morrow; and 
so far you have refused to accept any one of fhese propositions. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator join me and others in limiting 
the operation of the resolution to Pennsylvania and Lllinvis? 
I am ready to vote on that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was willing to do that last night, but you on 
that side would not permit it to be done. 

Mr. FESS. I should be glad to do it now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We offered to do it last night. We begged 
and pleaded with Senators on the other side to let us go ahead 
and put these propositions through, and put the resolution of 
the Senator from Missouri at the tail end of the procession, and 
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get rid of all the others, with no absolute promise to vote on it 
ultimately ; but we could not get you to do it. I just want a 
chance to vote on the resolution as it stands. Whether it 
passes or not is a different proposition; but we are telling you 
that the responsibility for the failure to do that will have to 
zo where it belongs—to the Republican side of this Chamber. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator permit me to present a 
unanimous-consent request to report the veterans’ hospital bill? 


Mr. MOSES. To report it? 
Mr. LENKOOT. ‘To report it. 
Mr. HEFLIN. If it would not take me off the floor, Mr. 


President, or get me in a jam where they could say that I had 
spoken twice when I begin speaking again after that matter is 
taken up. 

Mr. LENROOT. Surely the Senator from Alabama is not 
cngaged in a filibuster. 

Mir. HEFLIN. I am not engaged in a filibuster. I have not 
started yet. I am going to disclose some more of the meanness 
and wickedness of the leaders of the Republican Party. 

Mr. LENROOT, The Senator will not yield for that purpose? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield the floor in a little while. I am 
heartily in favor of that bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. It can not be acted upon unless it is 
reported. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Virginia has made you a 


proposition that is entirely fair. 

Mr. LENROOT. That does not cover this bill at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will ask him to include it. 

Mr. LENROOT. It can not be done until it is reported. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We will put it in there. I will guarantee the 
Senator that we will get it in the agreement. Will that stop it? 

Mr. MOSES. What agreement? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The sugestion offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr, GLass] about voting on these other measures 
and then voting on the resolution of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MOSES. I am afraid that would be a little difficult. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It would be a little embarrassing to pass it. 

Mr. MOSES. No; a little difficult. I want to say frankly 
to the Senator that I have some very stiff-necked associates in 
this movement; and even all the blandishments which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri asserted this afternoon that I possess thus 
far have been wholly futile when applied to them. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator means to say they are still obdu- 
rate, does he? 


Mr. MOSES. Yes; still obdurate, and they expect to talk 
later, 
Mr. HEFLIN. I sat here last night and watched the pro- 


ceedings. I never closed my eyes till this morning at 9 o'clock. 


I took a nap for about an hour, and I watched the proceedings 


last night. The Senator from New Hampshire |[Mr. Moses] 
vas on the job. He had a filibuster going on here all night 
long. He was a good general. He would kinder stay in the 


background; and every now and then, when some one would 
walk up to his captain and tell him to withdraw his force and 
cease firing, the Senator from New Hampshire would walk up 
and say to him in a whisper, “ Stand by your guns!” He was 
helping them to compromise. This diplomatic, smooth artist 
from the State of New Hampshire had his forces well trained. 
One time we usked one of his filibusterers over here to with- 
draw. He said, “ Wait a minute,” and then walked over to the 
Republican side and talked to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep], 
and it looked as if they were about to become ashamed of the 
long filibuster that they had participated in, and they showed 
signs of weakness, Just at that juncture the big general 
walked by with his hand up to his mouth and said softly, 
“Stand by your guns.” [Laughter.] And the captain said, 


“No: I can’t withdraw,” and the fight went on. 
Mr. MOSES. Of course, the Senator from Alabama knows 


that the three musketeers are all for one and one for all, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, Mr. President, and I want the musketeers 
to. have the responsibility for the defeat of meritorious legisla- 
tion laid on their shoulders, and I am going to put it on them. 
| Luughter. } 

Hiere you are in power. You have control of the House and 
_ control of the Senate. You are in a jam in the closing hours, 
and you are holding up this meritorious legislation; for what? 
For the purpose of keeping this resolution from passing. What 
is in the resolution? It gives authority to continue the work 
against Pennsylvania and Illinois. Some Senators do not want 
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that done, and this is the reason for it: You are opposed to 
this committee’s work and you are saying in your hearts: 


Committee, spare that campaign boodle tree, 
Touch not a single bow; 

In election times it shelters me, 
You must not harm it now. 


[Laughter. ] 

That is what is back of it. You know that is true. 
honest confession is good for the soul. 

Mr. MOSES. 
Alabama? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I am trying to call you Republican sinners 
to the mourners’ bench, and all of you who participated in the 
miserable filibuster that has kept me up for two days and a 
night. I had to stay here to watch you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. I will freely confess, Mr. President, that if 
the Senator ever leaves this floor, the whole fabric of the 
Republic will fall down into a heap of scrap iron. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is more truth in that 
than poetry. 

Mr. MOSES. 
chest. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true, and many a truthful word 
spoken in jest. I had to stay here and watch, as other Demo- 
erats and some Progressives did. We know that it is in the 
closing hours, when the slick-fingered fellows do their smooth 
work getting bad bills through. Then is the time to watch. 
I am satisfied that in my service in the two Houses I have 
saved the Government some $25,000,000 by watching bills in the 
closing hours and objecting, and having them go to the scrap 
heap. 

Of course, when they were thus disposed of when the light 
of day was turned in on them at the next long session they 
did not dare bring them out. So that is why we have to stay 
here and watch you so closely. We have to keep an eye on you, 
and I am really glad that we are going to adjourn to-morrow 
at 12 o'clock, because I need rest. [Laughter.] I have watched 
you until I am weary. Now, I come in the closing hours and 
find you all—not all of you; there are some of you over there 
who would vote with us if you had a chance to, but most of you 
are getting together against the pending resolution. When the 
signal goes up there are certain Republican Senators who know 
exactly what it means, and they move in accordance with 
their understanding. You rally behind the campaign boodle 
breastworks, and you are right there now, Johnny-on-the-spot. 
What is it in this particular matter that attracts and fascinates 
you? Corrupt campaign funds. The men who have made 
millions under Republican rule, who have obtained special 
favors at the hand of the time-serving Republican Party, grown 
rich in evil doing and in wickedness, now flourish like the green 
bay tree. They are rich; they are powerful; they are the 
money lords of the land; and they no longer appeal to the judg- 
ment and the conscience of the voter. They no longer consider 
the merits and the manhood of the candidate for high office. 
They want to know, “ Will he do my bidding?” “ Yes.” “All 


An 
Why do you not make it? 
Who is in the confessional—the Senator from 


There is many a true word spoken from the 


right. Here is a hundred thousand dollars. Go buy the elec- 
tion. And if that is not enough, here is a hundred thousand 
more. And if that is not enough, here is two hundred thou- 


sand more.” First in the State of Illinois $400,000 was put up 
to buy a seat in the Senate on the auction block. We are delv- 
ing into that; we are exposing most disgusting and humiliating 
political scandals in the history of the country. And here you 
are in the closing hours of the session, holding back meritorious 
legislation, refusing to permit the Senate to vote, all because 
there is tied up in this program a movement to carry on this 
work until every corruptionist in America has been exposed 
and those who corrupt the ballot and buy seats in the Senate 
have been severely lashed at the judgment bar of decent public 
opinion. That is why you will not let us vote on the pending 
resolution. 

You have held up all legislation through yesterday, all last 
night, all day to-day, up to 6 o’clock this evening, adjournment 
only 18 hours away, with all these measures pending, and most 
all of them should pass at this session of Congress. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, driven into a corner whence they could not get out, 
where there was no way of escape, sat there and whined. They 
said, “ Well.” They could not say the charges we made against 
them were not true, but they said, “ Well, we suggest that you 
investigate the South.” What is there in that? There is no 
fraud charges against the South. Our elections are clean and 
honest. The constitutional provisions of every Southern State 


on the suffrage question has been to the Supreme Court, and 
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the Supreme Court has held them sound and in harmony with 
the Constitution of the United States. 

What is there to investigate in the South? They said, “ Oh, 
you have a lot of colored voters down there who do not vote.” 
I told you why that was. You gave suffrage to the negro in 
the twinkling of an eye, and yet God Almighty required the 
children of Israel to wander in the wilderness 40 years before 
he would even let them get a glimpse of the promised land. 
You threw suffrage into the hands of the African horde when 
they were utterly unfit for it; thousands of them are not fit for 
it yet. The quick-witted Celt and the thoughtful Saxon strug- 
gled a thousand years for the privilege to vote. You cast the 
ballot into the hands of the black race of my section with the 
stroke of a pen, in a minute’s time, and then complain at us 
because they are not equal to the white man in education and 
other qualifications to vote. 

We have what you have in many of the Northern States, an 
educational qualification, and a poll-tax qualification; and in 
my State the citizens have to pay the poll tax some time in ad- 
vance of the election. The corruptionist can not go around and 
pay that tax and buy up those certificates as they do in some 
States and control hundreds of thousands of votes on election 
day by the corrupt use of money. The average negro will not 
pay his poll tax in advance. He will keep his money and use 
it for something else. He disfranchises himself, and you com- 
plain because they are not voting in large numbers, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania talked about the small negro 
vote for President Coolidge in a certain Alabama county in our 
last presidential election. 
thuse over the idea of voting for a northern man that 
have never seen. They like to vote for somebody they know. 
Just to show you how they think about you Republican Sena- 
tors compared with us, I will tell you a story. Irby Hall, a 
banker down at Collinsville, Ala., was coming down the street 
one day and old Uncle Rufus was standing there talking to 
one of these Yankee uplifters from New Hampshire, and he 
was trying to put some of his social-equality ideas in that old 
negro’s head, but he could not do it. He was telling him how 
he ought to do and what he ought to say and how he should 


treat his white neighbors, and Irby Hall came along; this 
splendid young southerner, banker and merchant said, “ Good 
morning, Uncle Rufus.” Uncle Rufus said, “Good morning, 


Marse Irby.” This New Hampshire Yankee almost had a fit. 
He said, “ Did I understand you to call him master?” Uncle 
Rufus said, “ Yes, sir; he is my young marster and his paw is 
my old marster. They are the best white folks in the world. 
They will not let me suffer fer nuthin. If I gets sick and 
aint able to get a doctor, they'll have me a doctor. If I need 
pervisions, all I have to do is to let Marse Jim or Muarse Irby 
know. They jes treat me fine. Yas, sir, they are the finest 
white folks in the world. Yes, siree, he sho is my young 
marster, and his paw is my old marster.” The Yankee said, 
“Tut, tut, tut. He isn’t you master at all. He’s no more your 


master than I am. He's not your master and he is not my 
master. You are just as free as he is, and you are just as free 
as [ am. You are just as good as he is and you are just as 


good as I am.” 

Uncle Rufus said: “ Stop right where you is. 
Marse Irby is, but I am as good as you is.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. That is the way they feel about 
and talk about you long-distance meddlers and political up- 
lifters. They resent your advice and interference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Without infringing on the 
Senator’s time and without attempting to make him yield the 
floor, I wish he would give me an opportunity to submit a 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, . 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no, Mr. President, I do not yield for that. 
I can not yield for that now te the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
The Senator from New York would want a quorum before he 
would permit the unanimous-consent request to be presented. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator would not permit 
me to suggest a unanimous-consent agreement in the same 
terms as the one about which he has been approaching us? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator include in it a vote on the 
Reed resolution to investigate the fraud and corruption in the 
election of certain people to the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no mention of a vote 
on the resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. At 12.05 to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield. The Senator from New 
Hampshire says that we may vote on it at 12.05 to-morrow, 


I aint good as 
[| Laughter. ] 
Mr. President, will the Senator 


Our negroes just simply do not en- | 
they | 
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That would be five minutes after this Congress has adjourned, 
I am sure that is what the Senator would like to have—a vote 
on it when the vote will not be effective. If the Senator will 
get his proposal in shape so he can include the proposition of 
voting on this resolution to-night and or all of these questions 


| before 12 o'clock to-night, I shall be glad to yield. 





Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This [indicating] is the very 
paper that was written up by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] last night. It is his own document. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know what it is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator permit it 
to be stated? Will the Senator agree to it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not now, because a night has passed and a 
day has gone and we are within 12 hours of adjournment and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no. 

Mr. MOSES. Eighteen hours. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; 18 hours. 


Mr. MOSES. The Senator's arithmetic is as bad as his 
logic. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, not that bad! 


Mr. HEFLIN. My arithmetic and logic are both good enough 
to make perfectly clear the diabolical plans and purposes of the 
Senators from New Hampshire and Pennsylvania. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOSES. Not before 12 o'clock to-morrow noon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MOSES. Please yield to the Senator from New York, 
who has a great many colored constituents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Alabama _ will 
not overlook the threat made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that it is the intention of the Senator to keep us here 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow unless he can have his way. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; but it is the intention to keep us here 
unless the Senator from Alabama can have his way. We 
have offered the very thing they say they want, and they will 
not take it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
feel as I feel 
the thing 


If the Senator will permit me and those who 
about this matter to have our way we will do 
necessary to preserve the Government in all its 
integrity. We are trying to drive corruption out of the poli- 
tics of America. That is what we are seeking to do. But 
what is the motive back of those who will not let us act? 
They do not want the committee to have authority to finish the 
investigation of fraud and corruption in senatorial elections. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for just one further interruption, but 
I want to finish before 12 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. MOSES. We want this committee to have all the 
authority that has been stated here as being the objective of 


a 


the committee, and yet when we offer a resolution of that 
character it is rejected. 
Mr. HEFLIN. No. The record must be kept straight. The 


Senator from New Hampshire and those with him are respon- 
sible for the deadlock that exists here at this time. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They have had many opportunities— 

Mr. MOSES. We protest. We are innocent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They have had many opportunities to clean 
up and dispose of all these measures, and if they had joined us, 
we could all have a good night's rest and would not now have 
to remain here all night and until to-morrow noon. But what 
are they doing? They are holding us here because those who 
have contributed to these big campaign funds do not want this 
investigating committee to finish its work. They do not want 
the American people to know just how certain senatorial sents 
are put upon the block and sold. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is the Senator from 
who is holding us here. He is holding me 
what he is saying. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I appreciate the Senator's attention, 
will stay in front of me, I will wrap him closer 


Alabama 
in rapt attention te 


and if 


he still! 


| [Laughter.] 


I have told you how our southern negroes are getting tired of 
your meddling with them. You do not know anything about 
them. They laugh at you. When a good negro gets sick so he 
can not work, the white people take care of him. They have a 
doctor to see him and to look after him; if he dies, they bury 
him. That is more than you do for him in New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania. The Senator would have the country believe that 
we are disfranchising them without rhyme or reason. We have 
the same constitutional suffrage provision for the black man 
that we have for the white man in the South. 

I want to say this. I hold that the Democratic Party has a 
right, if it wants to do so, to invite nobody but white people to 
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a Democratic council. The Republican Party has the same 
right. The Progressive Party has that right. Would you 
undertake by law to tell the Democratic Party or the Repub- 
lican Party who should participate in its party councils? You 
have no right to do it. That is our affair. That is a political 
family affair. We have a right to invite those whom we want 
in our party councils, and it is none of your business. 

The Government can only act in matters pertaining to the 
general election. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator answer one 
question ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Having said that the suffrage provisions were 


alike for both black and white in the South, will the Senator 


now explain just what the so-called grandfather clause is? 
Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. I helped to frame that provision. 
Mr. MOSES. I knew the Senator was an expert at it, and 
that is why I wanted to know. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Our grandfather clause was a_ temporary 
plan. I was a delegate to the constitutional convention in 


1901 and we put the grandfather clause in there to take in the 
descendants of the Revolutionary fathers, those who had fought 


in the War of the Revolution and under Jackson in the Wuar 
of 1812, and at the Horseshoe Bend in 1814, and the Mexican 
War, and the War between the States. Many of the sons of 


the old pioneers had reached man’s estate, who did not have 
very good educational advantages, and some of them could not 
read and write, and we thought that they, whose ancestors had 
bared their breasts to the enemy and served their country in 
the hour of its peril were entitled to cast their ballots, and so 
we had a temporary grandfathers’ clause, which expired after 
a couple of years, I believe. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
explain what a “temporary grandfathers’ clause” is? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It simply means that the citizens intended 
to be reached by it and allowed to vote must register within 
the period of 12 months or 2 years. I will educate the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania on this question in due time, although I must say 
they are not the brightest pupils that I have taught in my 
time. 

Mr. MOSES. No: and that is why I asked the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But you are going to keep on fooling with 
it. Do you know what we would do to you if you ever made 
that problem so distasteful, abhorrent, and dangerous that we 
could not handle it and preserve white supremacy—the rule of 
the white man in the South? We would deliver that portion 
of the race problem to you in bulk. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; the Senator does not want it. He has 
complained about the negroes who have come north, depriving 
him of the pleasures of that problem. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then let us alone. The Senator is constantly 
complaining. And the more of them you have up there 

Mr. MOSES. There are only 257 in my State, and they do 
not bother me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The southern negro as a rule is well satisfied 
and he is getting along all right. If these designing Republican 
politicians, long-distance champions of the “ brothers in black,” 
us they call them, will let them alone, they will continue to 
do well and prosper. When we catch the Republican boodle 
bosses red-handed buying seats in the Senate in the State of 
Pennsylvania and in the State of Illinois, they throw out a 
smoke screen and ery, “ How about the colored man?” And 
the sensible colored man tells you to attend to your Own busi- 
He knows that you are talking about him for the pur- 
pose of hiding the political crimes and scandals of your own 
States. 

Mr. MOSES. 
Iynching bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes: that mean and miserable measure was 
supported in the main by the Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia 





Less, 


He asked for it when we tried to pass the anti- 


negroes, Certain Republican leaders brought it forth to get 
negro votes in the North. 

Mr. MOSES. There was a filibuster against that for two 
weeks, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I participated in it. That measure was 


xcusable and indefensible. 
Mr. MOSES. I thought the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] said this was the first time the Journal was ever made 
use of for the purposes of a filibuster; that the first time it 
was ever so made use of was in this episode. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I filibustered to defeat the antilynching bill, 
and I would do it again. Since you have brought it up, I will 


im 


tell you how you tried to put it over on the people of this coun- 
You have raised that question, and the truth 
I fear you do not know it now in 


try in that bill. 


concerning it must be told, 
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all its horrible details or you would not raise that question here 
to-night. 

You put that bill through the House under whip and spur. 
You secured a rule for its speedy passage in the House. You 
applied the gag rule, and you lashed your party forces into line 
and passed that bill through a Republican House; and what did 
it provide? It provided that if a negro should commit that 
unnamable crime and be seized by the enraged white family 
whose loved one had been assaulted, and put to death, that the 
white people of that county, the taxpayers, would have to pay 
to the family of the brute, of the criminal who committed the 
crime, $10.000. In doing that you were deliberately putting a 
premium upon the most heinous crime ever committed in the 
South. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We also provided that if they 
get the wrong man they would have to pay his relatives, too. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and you were dving it in order to get 
the negro votes in the North; and be it said to your shame, it 
was the most miserable and contemptible political bargain ever 
driven by political buccaneers. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, that is easy to say. 

Mr. HEFLIN. You were doing it for that purpose. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. 1 yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMBELL. They made no provision for the unfor- 
tunate victim in those cases. They were willing to provide a 
gift of $10,000 for the family of the negro criminal who would 
commit that crime, but they gave no concern for the outraged 
white woman or her broken-hearted family whose peace and 
happiness had been destroyed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no. They cared nothing for her and her 
family. I thank the able Senator from Florida for that sug- 
gestion. The family outraged, whose home had been invaded 
by an outlaw, a brute in human form, was not considered by 
Republican leaders who were seeking negro votes in the North. 
Surely they did not realize that they were encouraging the 
crime that causes lynching. They exhibited no concern for the 
white woman who in the shame forced upon her was doomed 
to a living death. But the black brute who committed the 
crime was rewarded for a criminal assault upon a white woman, 
and $10,000 of insurance was to be paid out of the pockets of 
the taxpayers of the county to the family of the man who 
brought misery, disgrace, and shame upon a southern white 
woman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if it is not a fact that a race riot seldom occurs in the 
South? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is it not also true that in many sections 
of the North where a negro is charged with a crime race riots 
result? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is also true, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is it not true also that in the South the 
only negro who is punished is the guilty negro? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is it not also true very frequently in other 
sections than the Southland where trouble occurs between the 
whites and the negroes that the whites go out and slaughter the 
negroes by wholesale, which never happens in the South? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is very true. I am just 
coming to that now. In the South when that crime is com- 
mitted the white people take pains to get only the guilty party. 
In the North when it is committed the enraged white people 
of the community shoot at every negro they see. That has been 
done up there in four or five instances in the last few years. 
With us we seek only the guilty person. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, in some cases in the North the 
whites have burned down their houses above the negroes’ heads, 
leaving the helpless negroes inside. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Maryland is correct about 
that. When the persons they thought were guilty had fled they 
went to the house where there were other negroes and set the 
house on fire and burned it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me further? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not want to ask a question. 
to make a very brief statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will make it brief, because 
I wish to get through. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say that a little more than a year 
ago an unfortunate situation arose in my county. A negro 
was charged with a criminal assault upon a white woman. He 
implicated two other negroes. There was a mob assembled to 


I wish 
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deal with the criminals. 
negroes had been brought to the scene of the crime. 
gation was had. 
and the statements, discharged and dismissed free those two 
men who this criminal had said were with him at the time. 
The people there were convinced that these negroes were inno- 
cent and they were freed, as I said, and only the guilty man 
was dealt with. That is the way we deal with the negro down 
South. 3 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true of the whole South. What I 
have stated is not all there is in the antilynching bill referred 
to by the Senators from New Hampshire and Pennsylvania. It 
provided that if a criminal should be apprehended—a negro 
who commits that crime—and they took him to the courthouse 
before the county judge and the county sheriff and the clerk of 
the court, and then a mob of 100 enraged and frantic men 
who came home and found this crime had been committed, and 
all the community in excitement and turmoil, women screaming 
at the top of their voices—if those outraged and enraged men 
went to the courthouse, took the black brute who committed 
that crime Out and hung him in the courtyard, your antilynch- 
ing bill would have made that county pay $10,000 to the family 
of the deceased and then would have taken that judge and that 
sheriff and that clerk and tried them in a Federal court. 

You denied jurisdiction to the State and trampled upon State 
sovereignty in that miserable antilynching bill, that was con- 
ceived in political sin and born in political shame and disgrace. 

I shall never forget what occurred here when that bill was 
on the calendar in the Senate. I was sitting here at my desk. 
The former Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Hitchcock, was dis- 
cussing some question. A negro up in the gallery on my left, 
who was as black as melted midnight, rose in his place; Mr. 
Coolidge was presiding. Negroes from Boston and from Chi- 
cago and New York were here to witness the passage of your 
vote-baiting, antilyneching bill. We were holding it up and 
fighting it to the death. Former Senator Hitchcock was mak- 
ing a Speech on another subject at that particular time. That 
negro sitting up there—listen, Senators—rose in his place and 


They waited until those two other 
An investi- 


suid, *“ Mr. President, will the Senator let me interfere with 
him right there?” He had evidently heard a Senator say, 


” 


*“ Will the Senator permit an interruption,” and he said, * Will 
the Senator let me interfere with him right there?” 

The Vice President looked at him, but he never even rapped 
with his gavel; the negro was not reprimanded. I do not think 
that Senator Hitchcock knew who it was that interrupted him ; 
he just waved his hand back and in a minute or two finished his 
speech. 

I was waiting for him to finish. Just as soon as Senator 
Hitchcock sat down I rose—Senators will find what I am telling 
you in the Recorp—and I said, “ Mr. President, I have wit- 
nessed the most humiliating thing that I have ever seen since 
I have been in Congress. I have seen white people put out of 
the gallery in the House for causing a disturbance and for 
interference with the proceedings on the floor; I have seen 
them removed from the gallery here for such disturbances; 
but to-day I have seen a black, insolent, and impudent negro 
in the gallery interrupt a Senator speaking on this floor, and 
uddressing the President of the Senate in an attempt to take 
part in the debate in this body, and he was not even repri- 
manded for his outrageous conduct.” It would not do. The 
negroes from Boston, New York, and Chicago might be offended. 

I said, “I demand that he be put out of the gallery,” and I 
had him put out; but the Senator from Pennsylvania who 
reminded me to-night of that miserable antilynching bill got 
hold of this same negro and seated him in the Republican 
gallery. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, is it not a fact, however, that 
in some of the Southern States they have just such legislation 
us that contemplated in the antilynching bill? Of course, in 
addition to the objection which the Senator from Alabama has 
mentioned to that bill, there is the objection that there is undue 
interference with State sovereignty; but in several of the 
Southern States is not there State legislation of the same 
nature? I am under the impression that there is. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes: we have laws against mob violence and 
lynching, 
Mr. BRUCE. But is not an assessment levied on the coun- 


ties for the benefit of the family of the person lynched? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think any of the States have gone 
that far. 

Mr. BRUCE. But there is a penalty, is there not, or some 
fine? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes; there is rigid law on the subject. 


Of course, we are opposed to mob law; we are opposed to 
lynching: but I want to tell the Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania that the thing for them to 
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do is to cry out against the crime that causes lynching. Tell 
your brothers in black not to commit that crime; that the 
negro who commits that crime deserves to die. Yes; and 
more, that the negro who commits a criminal assault upon a 
white woman in the South is going to die. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Right here in this city, within a stone’s throw of this Capitol, 
that crime was committed by a negro the other night on a 
white working girl, and there was not as much newspaper 
notice given to it as there would have been about an auto- 
mobile accident. Some of you paid but little attention to it. 
The negro who committed that crime ought to die. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want the Senator from Alabama 
to take the Senator from Pennsylvania too seriously in his 
interest in the colored people. There is upon the calendar of 
the Senate at this time a bill proposing the erection of a 
monument in France commemerating the valiant services of 
the Ninety-third Division of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. The Ninety-third Division was a colored outfit. My 
colleague has had that bill here for a long time. Last Mon- 
day night when it came up the Senator from Pennsylvania 
objected to its consideration, and when my colleague begged 
with him to let the bill go through he said, “No; I am not 
willing.” So do not be deceived at all by the attitude of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senstor 
yield in order that I may reply to the remark of the Senator 
from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will be brief. I will say that 
the bill referred to by the Senator from New York is backed by 
some persons in New York City to curry favor with some 
negroes there who do not understand the situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will yield as soon as I have 
finished my explanation, which will be brief. The entire 
Battle Monument Commission is Opposed to the bill because it 
segregates the negro troops from their white comrades, and 
we do not think that the soldiers of the United States who 
fought bravely in France should be singled out for humiliation 
because Of their color. They all met the same danger; suffered 
the same hardships, in many cases died the same death, and 
there is no excuse in the world for not commemorating them 


just exactly as the white divisions are commemorated, and 
that is what we have done. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield ? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I yield only for a question, because I want to 
get through and then Senators can speak in their own time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, when he says the bill to which I referred was 
presented to “curry favor” with the colored people, does he 
refer to the acts of my colleague in presenting the bill and 
recommending and urging its passage? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. ‘The bill was presented in the 
House, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, I believe in segregation 
of the races; I believe in separate cars; I know that the races 
get along better where you have them segregated. Give the 
negroes good quarters and good accommodations in public 
vehicles, and so forth. If you had a separation of the races, 
you would have less friction and disturbance on the street 
ears of this city. 

Mr. MOSES. And probably there would not have been the 
pistol episode on the street car in Washington if that had been 
done, I suppose. 


Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator refers to the time I shot a 
negro? 
Mr. MOSES. No; when you shot an innocent bystander in 


the leg. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President, the Senator—the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses|—has 
been driven in his filibustering desperation to bring into this 
debate an unpleasant experience that I had upon a street car in 
this city several years ago when trying to protect a white 
woman from the insults and insolence of a drunken negro. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is never quite so well pleased as 
when he is buying negro delegates to a Republican conven- 
tion or defending a drunken negro for insulting a white woman. 





~~ 
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Since the Senator has referred to my trouble with the negro on 
the street car, I will tell you just what oecurred. 1 was in the 
House and had introduced a bill for separate street cars or 
separate compartments in Washington, and we debated it one 
whole afternoon. That was in 1908. The bill was defeated by 
Republican Members of the House and I received a number of 
threatening letters next morning—some 20 or 30 of them. I 
showed them to a number of friends in the House, who told me 
that if I did not have a good pistol I ought to get one and carry 
it until the thing kind of blew over. Congressman Bob Henry, 
of Texas, was one of them. , 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tien? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; not now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 


declines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I had a pistol; I put it in a big congressional 
envelope and sealed it up and stuck it in the outside pocket of 
my overcoat, hoping I would never have use for it. About three 
weeks after this thing occurred I was walking up the street 
with Representative Hllerbe, of South Carolina. We got to the 
old Riggs House and took the street car to come back up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. We were in the rear car and the only other 
passenger was a white woman, a stranger to both of us. Con- 
gzressman Ellerbe lived at the old Metropolitan Hotel and got off 
there. While he was still on the car the two drunken negroes 
were acting ugly. 

One of the negroes cursed the other and told him to give him 
a drink. The other negro drew out a bottle of whisky and 
started to take a drink, and I told them to put that bottle up 
and not to curse any more in the car, reminding them that a 
lady was present. When Congressman Ellerbe got off the car 
one of the negroes ran his hand in his back pocket and cursed 
while addressing a remark to me. The difficulty grew out of 
that. I told them they could not carry on in that way in the 
presence of a lady. One of the negroes started toward me. I 
struck him over the bead several times with my pistol until I 
siw I could prevent him from harming me. That negro had 
his hand in his back pocket where he had a razor. The car 
was stunding still. The other negro fled through the rear door. 
I threw the other one out and sat back down by the window— 
the seats were running lengthwise with the car—he got up and 
came up under the window and cursed me again and I rose and 
shot at him through the open window. The car made a lurch 
and that bullet just marked his body on his right side. Then 
L shot at his forehead. The window sill was in the way and 
he put his head up under the sill of the window; the bullet 
struck him in the back of the neck and ranged around about 11 
inches under his right shoulder blade. The negro was knocked 
unconscious and they carried him to the hospital. The first 
bullet rieocheted and went through the ankle, making a flesh 
wound on the leg of Thomas McCreary, a horse trainer. I took 
him to the hospital, and I had him treated. He finally had 
tetanus, lockjaw, and septic pneumonia; and I had five sur- 
geons with him, first and last, and it cost me $2,000. When 
he got well Ll paid for the time he had lost from his work and 
gave him some money, and he cried like a child, and said, “If 
| were not the poor man that I am, I would not let you give 
me a cent.” 

I have no apology to make for that act. I defended a white 
woman against the insults and the insolence of a brutal, drunken 
negro on a Washington street car, and the Senator from New 
Hampshire felt called upon to inject it into this debate, think- 
ing no doubt that he would embarrass me. I have never 
doubted for a moment that I did what I should have done on 
that occasion, and I want to say to the Senator from New 
ttampshire that I would do the same thing again under the 
sume circumstances, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I beg the Senator to believe I 
was merely seeking to elicit information, as all of my questions 


are designed to do. The Senator was carrying a pistol then 
because he received threatening letters. The Senator has re- 
cently told the Senate that he is receiving threatening letters. 


is the Senator carrying a pistol now’ 


Mr. HEFLIN. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
That is none of your business. |Laughter.] Is the Senator 
asking that question for the purpose of satisfying his own 
curiosity or for the purpose of giving information to some 


would-be highwayman who may be sitting in the gallery? 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire is seeking 
to cover up and to keep forever hid from the gaze of the 
American people the crimes committed and the scandals pro- 
duced in the outrageously corrupt sevatorial elections in certain 
Republican States. He will not, he dare not, let the facts of 
these Republican crimes and scandals be known. We stand at 
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the one hundred and fiftieth milepost on the road of our 
national existence. All the States ought to stand with clean 
hands before the country and the world. Here is the State of 
Pennsylvania, in whose confines the Republic was born, the 
Declaration of Independence first saw the light, the Constitution 
was written and adopted; Pennsylvania, over whose frozen 
sround walked the Continental Army, leaving their bloody foot 
tracks in the snow as they fought for American liberty. One 
hundred and fifty years have passed, and a man, like buying a 
sheep in the market place, buys a seat in the United States 
Senate from the State of Pennsylvania ! 

Here is Illinois, the dear old State of Lincoln; in her soil 
sleep the remains of the martyred President. The greatest 
blow that ever came to the South was when he was stricken 
down. If he had lived, reconstruction never would have been 
the horrible thing that it was. 

Yet we see the State that claims the resting place of Lincoln 
making merchandise of a seat in the United States Senate, sell- 
ing for money a seat in this the greatest lawmaking body in 
the world! We have fallen upon a time, under Republican 
rule, when merit and honor and principle and right are flung 
to the four winds. Money, money, money, is the all-powerful 
and dominating thing in these corrupt and degenerate days. 

What is it that is causing you to hold the Senate in deadlock 
at this hour? Campaign funds—the privilege of getting money 
from the crooked interests. It is the lifeblood of the Repub- 
lican Party as it is constituted to-day, and if we stop it you 
know that your party will wither and die. You have gone 
too far down the road of ruin. You can not live except through 
this corrupt source that furnishes the lifeblood of your party. 

Mr. President, I trust that these two obstinate Senators will 
permit us to vote upon this resolution. Let us get at the 
truth. Let us find who is crooked and corrupt in our politics. 
Let us have elean and honest elections. Let us shut the door 
of the Senate in the face of every man who comes here with 
unclean hands. Let us say to him, “ You can not eross the 
threshold of this body unless your certificate came up out of a 
clean and honest election. 

Common honesty and common decency demand that we do 
everything in our power to keep the ballot clean and elections 
honest, and to see to it that seats in this body are not placed 
upon the auction block and sold to the highest bidder. To that 
end, will not the Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania permit us to vote on the pending resolution? 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to read a statement from London, 
England, telling about Roman Catholic activities over there. 
It is especially interesting just now, in view of the fact that 
Protestant England has for the first time a Roman Catholic 
ambassador to the United States: 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONSPIRACY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
The coming crisis that will split the church from top to bottom. 
Doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church adopted by 


the Anglo-Catholic Romanizers. 
THE 
“‘T will maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, 
and the Protestant Reformed religion.” 
Evangelical Protestants must prepare for the great 
the frantic efforts of the Romanizing conspirators. 
tattle that must be fought on the floor of the House of Commons. 


DEFYING KING'S DECLARATION OATH 


clash and meet 


Manifesto of the Protestant Alliance and its proposal and plea for 
action 
The position in the Church of England can be summarized as follows: 
The Jesuits prepared the plans in 1551. 
The Tractarian (Oxford) movement prepared the ground in 1833. 
The Puseyites planted in 1867. 
The Anglo-Catholics reaped in 1925, 
The Pope ready to take the harvest of the Angio-Catholics at any 
time. 
1. The Anglo-Catholics have adopted every doctrine, practice, and 


idolatrous ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church. 

2. The Anglo-Catholics have recognized the Pope as supreme head of 
the “ church.” 

3. The Anglo-Catholies have schemed to introduce alterations in the 
prayer book to be sanctioned by Parliament. 

4. The Anglo-Catholics have defied the bishops of the Church of Eng 
land by ignoring the Thirty-nine Articles which they took oath to obey. 
* + + ~ aa o t 
THE 


MANNING ADVISES ROMAN CATHOLIC 


POWER OF ENGLAND FOR 
11 years after he left 


FATHERS TO BEND 
THE PAPACY 
the Church of England and 


AND BREAK 


Cardinal Manning, 


joined the Church of Rome, preached to the right reverend fathers of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the third provincial council of West- 
In addressing the fathers be said: 


minster in 1850. 








1927 


“Tt is good for us to be here in England. It is yours, right reverend 
fathers, to subjugate and to subdue, to bend, and to break the will of 
an imperial race, the will which, as the wil! of Rome of old, rules over 

itions and people, invincible and inflexible. 

“Jt is the head of Protestantism, the center of its movements, and 
the stronghold of its power. 

“ Weakened in England, it is paralized everywhere; conquered in 
England, it is conquered throughout the world; once overthrown here, 

il is but a war of detail.” 

+ * * es - * * 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM IS OUT TO DESTROY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 





Canon Storr states: “ That the national character of the Church of 
Eneland is in danger of being destroyed there can be no doubt. Anglo- 
Catholicism is out to destroy it.” 

ERLIOUS OUTLOOK 

Consequences that should call for the deepest concern 

Disestablishment, which, unless drastic measures are now taken to 

revyent the coming split, seems an inevitable consequence of the present 

pheaval, would involve the following serious alterations : 

1. Alteration or abolition of the King’s declaration oath. 

2, Alteration of the bill of rights. 


England to Roman Catholics. 


PROTESTANT ALLIANCE PROPOSAL AND PLEA FOR ACTION WITHIN 
CHURCH 


THE 


A movement is wanted inside the Church of England with a view to 
immediate action. 

Let the evangelical clergymen act in one body, and at the same time 
seek union with the nonconformists, 

It is proposed that— 

(a) Clergymen who have their beloved church dear to their hearts 
should form a powerful society. 

(b) They should form a strong deputation and wait upon the bishops, 
and suggest that if some measure of support is not given to the teach- 
ing of simple evangelical truth they will form a union of protection. 

(c) They should unite with the nonconformist bodies; introduce more 
Bible teaching, and exchange, whenever possible, pulpits with the non- 
conformist preachers. 

Since the first publication of this statement a council of evangelical 
clergy has been formed and a deputation called to wait upon the House 
of Bishops. Church of England clergy have spoken at free church con- 
ferences by arrangement with the Protestant Alliance. 


THE ACTION 


Twenty members of Parliament have already pledged themselves to 
oppose the proposed alterations when these are brought before the 
Tlouse 


LAST DITCH——-PARLIA MENTARY 


The House of Commons will be asked to give its assent to the pro- 
posed (Romish) prayer book alterations sent in by the House of Bishops. 
Should Parliament give its assent to these proposals, then the Roman- 
izing doctrines and ceremonies therein will be legalized. 

It is monstrous to place our members of Parliament in this position. 


It must be noted, however, that 20 members have already stated their | 


attitude and have pledged themselves to oppose the measure when this 
is brought before the house, 

It is therefore your duty not only to write to your bishop, but also 
to urge your member of Parliament to reject the Romanizing proposals 
which will be placed before him, and to ask him, as a remedy against 
the present idolatrous movement, to bring in a measure to compel the 
bishops to do their duty against the secret Romanizers. Do this by 
putting before him this manifesto, 


'HE BISHOPS WILL MEET THIS MONTH, OCTOBER, AND THEIR RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS WILL GO FIRST TO THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY AND THEN TO THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS—PEOPLE’S MONSTER PETITION—FREE CHURCHMEN 
SUPPORT CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
A monster petition of over 1,000,000 signatures will be presented to 

Parlicment for the preservation of the Protestant character of our na- 

tional church, and will be a direct appeal from churchmen and free 

churchmen against Romanizing the prayer book, etc. 
This petition will be submitted to Parliament when the recommenda- 

tions of the bishops come before the house in 1927. 

Send at once for petitions. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS’ GRAVE DEFIANCE OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING’S 
PROTESTANT DECLARATION 


The Archbishop of Canterbury at the coronation in Westminster Ab- 
bey, June 1911, asked the King’s ratification of his declaration, 

I am a faithful Protestant,” made before both houses of Parliament 
ou February 6, 1911. 

The archbishop asked three pledges, 
with the Bible in his hands, gave as follows: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury asked, “ Will you to the utmost of your 
power maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and 


eo” 


the Protestant reformed religion established by law? 


oo 
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His Majesty the King replied, “All this I promise to do.” After which 
the King, laying his hands upon the Bible, said, “ The things which I 
have promised, I will perform and keep, so help me God.” 

Will the archbishop tell us whether this solemn ceremony and these 
grave promises stand for nothing? 

Two willion electors have already been reached. 

Protestants must act together, and act at once! 
HenNrkY Fow ter, Secretary. 


(The Protestant Alliance, 5 Tavistock Street, Burleigh Street, Lon- 
don, W. C, 2. 


HANOVER GREEN 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March, 1927. 
Hen. JAMES THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: I have read with interest and pride your several 
speeches which have appeared from time to time in the daily papers, 
and especially in the Fellowship Forum in defense of a principle that 
should be sacred to the heart of every patriotic American. 

It is a sad commentary upon the part of the Protestant organiza- 
tions of this country when they have permitted such vast inroads to 


| be made upon our public-school systems by the emissaries of the papal 
3. Loss of seats in the House of Lords by bishops of the Church of | 


| Thomas 





one of which the King, sitting 


hierarchy, we have left for a very late day the admonition uttered by 
Jefferson, * That eternal vigilance is the price of freedom,” 
this was a broad statement and embraces not only freedom from the 
bends of foreign tyranny for which our forefathers fought and paid 
dearly for, but the freedem of the press, the right to free speech, with- 
out fear of attack from any power that seeks to establish a reign of 


| ruin, 


Henry Clay once said, after being thrice defeated for the Presidency, 
“TIT would rather be right than President,” so it is a source of great 
pride to the right-thinking men and women of this ceuntry to know 
that the State of Alabama has produced and sent forth a modern 
crusader who feels that it is more fitting to come out in the open and 
denounce the high-handed methods of the Romanists, who, under the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes, seek to embroil this country in a 
war with Mexico, in order to cram dower the throats of the Mexicans 


} &@ pagan religion which they have tolerated for 400 years. 


If the consensus of opinion heard on every side up here is any 
criterion of the feeling throughout the country it might be well for 
you to know that you are having the moral support of those who be- 
lieve in the Constitution of this country, which says, “ There shall be 
no union of church and state.” 

In conclusion, I want to say that whatever the outcome might be, 
none can say that you failed to keep the faith. 

And in time to come, when the strifes and turmoils of to-day will be 
forgotten in the joys of to-morrow, children will be taught to lisp the 
name, and grown-ups will honor and revere the memory of JAMES 
THomaAs HEFLIN, who fought alone and unafraid against the encroach- 
ments of an insidious power that truth might be emblazoned before all 
the world, when we might say, through his efforts, “ In 
vinces ""—under this sign thou shalt conquer. 

Trusting that you will be given the strength to carry on, firm in the 
eonviction that right is greater than might, and that the day is not 
far distant when you shall see the fruits of your labor, and receive the 
plaudits of a grateful Nation for having the courage to defend a prin- 
ciple established 150 years ago, believe me to be 

Yours for 100 per cent Americanism, 


hoe signo 


Evan J. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have taken no part what- 
ever in the discussion that has raged in this Chamber for the 
last 30 hours. I speak now only briefly, and only because it 
seems to me that the occasion is an exceedingly serious one, 
calculated to appeal to our highest sentiments and our best 
judgment. 

I think some serious mistakes have been made here in this 
contest on both sides, and I propose to point them out if I 
may. 

I think it was a serious mistake not to have entered into 
the unanimous-consent agreement that was proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] last night. I think its terms 
were fair and generous. I did what I could with my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle last night to induce them 
to enter into that unanimous-consent agreement; but the unani- 
mous-consent agreement failed, I regret to say. 

I think another mistake is being made now on the part of 
those who are conducting the fight for the pending resolution, 
in that they decline to accept the proposal for a limitation of 
the effect of this resolution. 

So far as I am concerned, I want to say that I have the 
very greatest confidence, not only in every member of this 
investigating committee in general, but in the chairman in 
particular. Some reference was made in the debate last night 
to a situation which developed in the State of Ohio. I know 
something about that. The chairman of this committee and 
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the membership of the committee treated the matter in the 
most judicial fashion, and with the greatest honor and con- 
sideration; so I have confidence in the committee and its 
chairman, 

sut I believe, Mr. President, that those who are fighting for 
this resolution ought to accept the proposed amendment limiting 
the activities of the committee to the two States in question, 
namely, Dlinois and Pennsylvania. I think if we can clean up 
two States of this Union between now and next December, 
a pretty good job of work will have been done. 

It is a pity, Mr. President, to see important legislation failing 
here simply because leaders on both sides of the aisle, each 
contending for his own position, seem to be unwilling to yield. 
It ought not to be, Mr. President, simply a matter of personal 
pride. There ought to be a disposition to give and take. 

The legislation that is about to be defeated, unless some 
agreement can be entered into is of the greatest importance. 

Among the measures that ought to be passed upon between 
now and to-morrow noon is the public-buildings bill, of great 
interest to the country, of great interest to every Member of 
Senate and House. 

Another measure that has been discussed here somewhat, 
and which is of very great importance, is the alien property 
bill. It is not necessary to go into the details of that. It is 
a matter that ought to be passed upon and settled; and if 
it is not settled now it will be found that growing out of that 
will be another French spoliation situation. We ought to 
deal with the question now. 

Perhaps even more important, I am frank to say, even more 
appealing than any of the things I have mentioned so far as 
J am concerned, is the situation with reference to the deficiency 
bill, and the nrotion that has been made by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

I wonder if Senators have stopped to think what is involved 
in this proposition. I have given just a little thought and at- 
tention to this bill which is proposed to be taken up under 
ihe motion made by the Senator from Wyoming. 

For example, on page 12 of that bill I find an appropriation 
of $9,000,000 for the United States Veterans’ Bureau, military 
and naval compensation, medical and hospital services; voca- 
tional rehabilitation, $26,000,000; a total of $35,000,000 for 
the cripples, for the fellows in the hospitals; and yet we 
wrangle here hour after hour over the wording of a resolution 
and let this legislation die that is proposed for the benefit of 
these boys who fought that the country might live! 

I appeal to Senators again to make an effort—and I know 
that honorable and earnest efforts have been made by the 
lenders on both sides—I appeal to Senators again to make an 
effort to reach a compromise. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield to me for that very purpose? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed without debate to the con- 
sideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, and that 
at the end of one hour the Senate proceed to vote on any and 
all amendments that may be pending and upon the bill itself. 

That immediately thereafter the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the public buildings bill, and that at the end of 
one hour the Senate proceed to vote upon any amendments that 
may be pending and upon the bill. 

That immediately thereafter the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the alien property bill, and that after two hours’ 
debate 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
three hours. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
Senate proceed to vote upon 
pending and upon the bill. 

That after the disposition of the alien property bill the Sen- 
ate resume the consideration of the unfinished business, Senate 
Resolution 864, and that at the end of one hour the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote upon any amendments that may be pending and 
upon the resolution, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I must object to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The only part to which I object is the part calling for a 
vote on Senate Resolution 364. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, Mr. President; we have 
tendered to the Senator from Pennsylvania a proposal that will 
clear the calendar of the important business, that will insure 
the passage of the material measures that yet remain undis- 
posed of. The Senator from Pennsylvania has delayed a vote 
on Senate Resolution 364 for several days, and in order to deny 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


The Senator had better make it 


After three hours’ debate the 
any amendments that may be 
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the Senate the opportunity of voting upon that resolution he 
is willing to accomplish the defeat of every other measure on 
the calendar that has not been disposed of. 

Mr. President, the Senate can adopt any amendment that 
th: majority of those present see fit to support. There can 
be no contention made that the Senate does not understand 
fully every provision in this resolution. It might be possible 
that amendments would be adopted during the consideration of 
the resolution which would work a solution of the situation 
in which the Senate finds itself. In any event, why should the 
Senate be denied the opportunity of reaching a conclusion con- 
cerning this matter? 

There is no disposition on this side of the Chamber, nor 
among those who support Senate Resolution 364, to cause or to 
promote the defeat of necessary legislation. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania and those who support him have chosen to pur- 
sue the course of using that legislation as a means of denying 
the Senate the opportunity to pass upon the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I regret very much, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that it has not been found practicable to reach an agree- 
ment with respect to these various subjects. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have wondered if the Senator would not con- 
sider amending his request for unanimous consent in this 
respect, and I want to say to the Senator that I am saying 
this as a free Member of the Senate. Nobody on either side is 
controlling or is going to control my action in this matter. I 
think we have come to the time when this log jam must be 
broken, and I think if the Senator would embody one sugges- 
tion in the resolution it would be broken. We are all agreed 
that the important thing to be done is to clear up the situation 
in Illinois and in Pennsylvania. We are fighting about the other 
matter, and it is very doubtful whether investigation will be 
had in any other State. If the Senator could include that, I 
believe we could reach an agreement at once. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri has stated in the course of an address to the 
Senate this afternoon that some information had been pre- 
sented which makes it probable—or possible, at least—that the 
committee would find it necessary to enter into an investiga 
tion in one or more additional States, and that he does not 
desire to be denied the opportunity of performing his duty under 
the authority that has been granted him in resolutions here- 
tofore passed if the conditions appear to the committee to jus- 
tify the committee in proceeding in other States, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can not understand why 
Senators should be so determined to prevent this committee 
from exercising the authority it now has, from exercising the 
authority the Senate almost unanimously granted the committee 
when it was first constituted. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. What is the 
reason underlying the determination of some Senators here to 
prevent the select committee of the Senate from going into 
another State than the State of Pennsylvania and the State of 
Illinois? Why are Senators determined to wreck the whole 
legislative program of their own administration in order to pre- 
vent the investigation of conditions in another State, if those 
conditions appear to require investigation? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I suggest that if the Senate is disposed to 
eoncur in the view of the Senator from Ohio, and limit the 
investigation to those two States, it will have an opportunity 
to do that under the unanimous-consent agreement requesied 
by the Senator from Arkansas. Why should we agree in ad- 
vance to bind the Senate not to go outside of the two States? 
Who is it that is afraid? 

Mr. ASHURST. The guilty. 

Mr. GLASS. They may include Virginia, if they want to 
investigate Virginia. 

Mr. WILLIS. Ohio, too. 

Mr. GLASS. Who is afraid, and why should we beforehand 
undertake to bind the Senate not to extend the committee in- 
vestigation beyond these two States? At all events, the Senate 
itself will have an opportunity to determine that matter under 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 


I yield to the Senator from 








I yield to the Senator from 








Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is perfectly apparent that if some agree- 
ment is not reached, no further legislation can be enacted at 
this session. I want to appeal to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
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I yield now to the Senator. 


i 
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We on this side of the Chamber do not desire to defeat the 
legislation which the Republican administration needs and 


| Which the Republican side of the Chamber is anxious to pass. 


yania and to the Senator from New Hampshire to agree to this | 


proposition. If it is agreed to, we can pass the legislation that 
is so important to the country; we can enact legislation which 


will give relief to people in every section of the country. This | 
legislation should be enacted at this session of Congress. Then 


the Senator from Pennsylvania may offer any amendment he | 


desires and any Senator may offer amendments to the resolu- 
tion, and a vote can be had upon it. If there is a State other 
than Pennsylvania and Illinois where charges of fraud are 
made, then there should be an investigation in that State. 

I would have preferred to have seen this resolution referred 


| servation. 


io the Committee on Privileges and Elections, but without oppo- | 


sition it was referred to this special committee. They have 


taken evidence in several States and have taken possession of | 
some of the ballots in Pennsylvania, and I think it only fair to | 


let that committee continue until it completes its work, and I 


do hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will withdraw his 


objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
agree—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; if 1 have the floor, I 
yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator would present 
the same request for unanimous consent which was presented 
in the small hours of this morning, the same one which I 
myself presented to him about 9 o'clock this morning, it would 
bring a vote on all these important measures, and then leave 
Senate Resolution 364 the unfinished business. 


Mr. President, I will be glad to 


| 


Why have you Senators thrown the power and influence which 
you possess here to prevent this body from registering its will? 
Why are you willing to wreck important legislative measures? 
Who is responsible for the failure of these measures, if, indeed, 
they shall fail? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to make just this one further ob- 
I think that what is taking place here is a sufficient 
reason for the suggestion I made to the Senator from Arkansas. 
It is perfectly evident, from what has occurred here in the last 
10 minutes, that it is not possible to reach an agreement on the 
exact terms stated by the Senator from Arkansas, but we all 
agree that the important thing is the examination and the 
fullest and most rigid and most searching examination into 
the conditions that obtain in Pennsylvania and in Ulinois. I 
hope the Senator will modify his unanimous-consent request 
to that extent. I believe we can solve this problem here and 
now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator believes that it 
would be a wise course to throw Pennsylvania and Lllinois to 
the wolves, and forbid the committee from going into any other 
single State. 

Mr. WILLIS. In response to that, I am simply following the 
statement made here repeatedly by the Senator himself, that 
he courted the most searching and most thorough and most 
complete investigation into conditions in Pennsylvania, and the 


| counting of all the ballots. 


That I will be | 


glad to agree to, but I will not agree to any consent agreement 


that fixes the time for a vote on that resolution. 
Mr. GLASS. That means that the Senator is willing to 
wreck all of this legislation because he can not have his way. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It speaks for itself as to what 





it means, 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. WILLIS. 
good humor, I want to say to my friend from Pennsylvania 
that I think his position in this particular matter at this time 
is not quite frank and fair. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Just a moment; I will tell the Senator why. 
This proposition was made this morning about 3 o'clock, and, 
as I said then and I have said now, I think it should have been 
entered into. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was made this 
about 9 o'clock; it ought to have been accepted then. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand; but time had lapsed, and in 
this matter time is of the essence, and I think the position of 
the Senator is not quite fair. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I offered to do it at 9 o’clock 
this morning, and it was rejected by the other side. 

Mr. WILLIS. But tt was offered at 8 o'clock, and if it had 
been accepted it would have been settled. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; and but for the advice 
and insistence of the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire the agreement would have been en- 
tered into when it was proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 
The Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania caused the objection to be made and urged the Senator 
who made it that he continue to insist upon his objection; and 
now, after having continued a filibuster for 15 hours more, they 
are willing to display a disposition which anywhere else would 
be characterized as unfair; and I inquire of Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, as well as those on this side of the 
Chamber, why do they display that disposition? What is the 
reason that prompts them to the very extraordinary course of 
defeating necessary legislation, legislation urged by the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, the leader of their political party? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio spoke manfully when 
he said that the proposition presented by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in reply to what I proposed was not fair and not 
frank, and the Senator from Kansas has indicated the same 
thought upon the subject. 

I inquire, What do you up there in the press gallery say who 
carry the news throughout this Nation? What will you say 
when you make your report to the people of the United States? 


morning 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely; and I have offered 
a substitute resolution to that effect, that the investigation be 
made by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which is 
the committee that has made every such investigation since the 
Government was founded. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will my friend permit me to say this to him? 
He is a distinguished soldier. I do not believe that we can 


| afford to let this program fail and let his comrades suffer for 


lack of appropriations while we quibble as to which committee 
is to do the investigating. I think it is time to put away the 
smaller matters and consider the large questions before the 


| Senate. 


With the greatest respect, and in the greatest | 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is one way of saying it, 
Mr. President, but the fact is that the advocates of this slush- 


fund investigation are the people who are killing all these 
important measures in order to force us to agree to their 


resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
the Senate to vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. To be perfectly frank—and we have come to 
the time for frank speaking—-I think the country is not going 
to blame the one side or the other in this matter. The country 
is going to say that the Senate is unable to function, and that 
it gets into a “cat and dog” fight in the last few hours of the 
session and lets important legislation fail while we quibble 
over nothing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The people of the country are 
going to say that we won the “cat and dog fight,” as the Sen- 
ator calls it, and they are going to cheer us for doing it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
RoBINSON] has the floor. 
yield the floor? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The phrase which i just used 
wus the phrase of the Senator from Ohio, and in adopting his 
words I do not mean to adopt them as my own. 

Mr. WILLIS. To what phrase does the Senator refer? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. “Cat and dog fight.” I do not 
for a minute admit that the controversy which has been raging 
here resembles a “cat and dog fight.” 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it will to the country if we let this 
legislation fail. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, certainly the 
conditions which confront the Senate and the country justify 
an inquiry for the exercise of prudence. What right has the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep}], whose course can be 
justified neither in reason nor in politics, to insist upon dictat 
ing to the Senate against the will of the leaders of his party 
in the Senate? What right has the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to deny the Members on the other side of the Chamber the 
opportunity to amend the pending resolution and to vote upon 


No; we are just asking the right of 


Who 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Dues the Senator from Arkansas 





DIS 


it? What reason, I ask again, underlies the arrogant course 
pursued by the Senator from Pennsylvania when he boasts in 
this body that this is a “cat and dog fight” and that he has 
already won it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Senator from Ohio, not mine. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio did not say anything to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania about having won a “eat and dog fight.” He character- 
ized this contest. The Senator from Pennsylvania accepted the 
characterization and boasted that he had won it. In his face 
the leader of the majority, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wriuis], hurled the 
accusation that it is unfair and unjust. 

Mr. President, I am entirely content to leave the issue with 
the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it having been demanded several 
times that those of us who are opposed to the resolution should 
state the reason why, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the debate which went on here at a time when another 
filibuster was being carried on, openly admitted to be such, a 
filibuster in which the reading of the Journal was employed 
day after day, even though the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rerep]| this afternoon said that this was the first episode when 
the reading of the Journal had been used; and in the course of 
which filibuster the very distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UNpDERWoop]} stated that he and his colleagues were carry- 
ing on that activity because they objected to having a force bill 
put upon them. We think that this resolution is a force measure 
being put upon us and we can not do other than resist it. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIs] 
and to all those in the Senate Chamber who are so anxious to 
pass upon the legislation now pending and which is so impor- 
tant, recognized by everyone as so important, that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WarrEN] made his motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill nearly 
four hours ago, and that all the time since he made that 
motion has been consumed by the friends of the pending 
resolution and not by those who have been opposing it. If 
there is such an anxiety here to proceed with this legislation, 
I implore everybody on both sides of the Chamber now to vote 
upon the motion presented by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
submitted by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have been anxious for several 
days to give expression to a few words regarding the direct 
primary, and I take this occasion to do it. I desire to state 
the reasons why I favor the direct primary: 

First. Because it applies the principle of democracy to the 
naming of candidates as well as to the election of officials. 

Second. Because a much larger number of voters can afford 
to go to the polls to vote in a primary than can attend county 
and State conventions in distant cities. 

Third. Because women generally will vote in primary elec- 
tions, but comparatively few women are willing to participate 
in rough, boisterous, and often tough, corrupt conventions. 

Fourth. Because it is more difficult and far more expensive 
to debauch the people in open primary elections than to buy 
bosses in hotel lobbies or back rooms of convention halls. 

Fifth. Because the primary abolishes slavery to party bosses 
and makes public officials more responsive to the will and needs 
of the people as a whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have been waiting all day 
to get the floor to make a very brief statement, largely personal. 

Yesterday two Members of this body—in violation, I am in 
informed, of Rule XIX of the Senate rules—stood on the floor 
and poured out upon me the red wrath of their criticisms be- 
cause of the failure of their long-planned but feeble efforts to 
defeat an unimportant measure. 

The bill had to do, not with prohibition as such, but merely 
with the place where its administrative officers are to sit and 
how they are to be appointed. 

Unfortunately for me, I was not in the Chamber at the time 
their speeches were made. The newspapers and comments of 
colleagues gave me the first knowledge of their attacks. Having 
read the Recorp this morning and learned exactly what was 
said, I desire to make a statement of the matter as it strikes me 
ut the moment. 

There is nothing of consequence in the remarks of the junior 
Senator from New Jersey except the amazing charge that I 
had made a promise, presumably to him, that I would join him 
in his opposition to the cloture resolution, 

At no time did I ever pledge a vote against cloture on the 
reorganization bill. The only foundation the Senator from New 
Jersey can have for this remarkable statement may be a possible 
query made weeks ago. Up to the time of the filibuster against 


Those were the words of the 
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the McFadden banking bill, I have always stood against cloture 
and publicly and privately have enforced my opposition to this 
procedure. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps], whose chief 
activity since I have known him has been to repeal the eight- 
eenth amendment, may have asked me how I stood on cloture. 
If he did, he received my stock reply. 

With the defeat of all efforts to get a vote on the McFadden 
banking bill, which I strongly favored, I changed my position 
on the general principle of cloture and am inclined to believe 
that hereafter I shall favor cloture whenever it is proposed in 
a worthy cause. That has been my frame of mind for a good 
many days, and that certainly is my conviction to-day. 

I state categorically that I never made any specific promise 
relating to cloture on the reorranization bill. I am willing to 
concede that the junior Senator from New Jersey, in his en- 
thusiasm for his particular conception of duty, grasped at 
straws, like all drowning men, and added my name to his imper- 
fect and, to him, disappointing list. 

Of course, his statement that “the Senator from New York 
wishes to tie his fortunes up with the Anti-Saloon League” is a 
gratuitous and insulting remark. It is not true, and the Senator 
from New Jersey should know it. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] criticized the Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, and Nevada. 
But he never has hesitated to criticize Senators. Hardly a 
day passes but, in order to get his way, the Senator from 
Maryland is in verbal combat with one or another Senator on 
the floor. 

I am quite reconciled to the attack he made upon me. It 
answers itself. What he says influences nobody beyond the 
threshold of his own home. It certainly influenced no votes 
on the reorganization bill, and undoubtedly his intemperate 
speech has damaged his particular presidential candidate, 

The best answer to both these guardians of the consciences of 
other men is that each of them succeeded in gaining but two 
converts to their fanatical views. Counting their ‘own votes, a 
total of six Senators voted against the reorganization act. 

I voted with the 71 Senators in support of the bill. This over- 
whelming majority included such well-known wet leaders as the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep], the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epce], the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WAxtsuH], the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], and the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE]. 

This vote is a fitting end to the ambitions for wet leadership 
of two Senators, who are so loud in their cries of “ regularity” 
and their demand for the defeat of Democratic Senators from 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and New York. 

I trust that those of us who believe in modification and hon- 
estly wish to accomplish it may not be embarrassed further by 
the ill-advised actions and intemperate speech of these col- 
leagues. The vote On the reorganization act does not indicate 
the sentiment of this body as regards prohibition. All but 
these two men realized the bill under consideration had no rela- 
tion to the wet or dry issue. Their arguments conyinced no- 
body. All they have accomplished is to try to injure brother 
Senators. If that pleases them, so far as I am concerned I 
shall accept the result, whatever that may be. 

However, I shall strive for modification, as I always have 
done, and shall continue to have hope that sane and sensible 
education of the public may result in modification of the 
Volstead Act. There can be no effective enforcement until that 
is done. 

In the spirit of honest conviction I shall go forward, disre- 
garding such overwrought critics as spoke yesterday, critics 
obsessed, as the final vote shows, until such judgment as they 
ordinarily exhibit is entirely lost. I hope to see modification 
effected. I believe it will be. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Tennesee yield to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
time. 

Mr. BRUCE. I really think that the Senator might let me, 
in view of the personal attack made on me, reply to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will only detain the Senate for a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. BRUCE. 





I will oceupy the floor only for a short 


If I will not lose my right to the floor, I 


Very well. 
Mr. President, but for one expression in the 


remarks of the Senator from New York I should not make any 
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reply to him at all. He was so very generous as to speak of 
me as a person who has no influence beyond his home. It is 
my conviction that it is impossible that the Senator from New 
York should have any influence even in his home. 

Then the Senator was so kind as to speak of the Senator from 
New Jersey and myself as arrogating to ourselves the character 
of guardians of other persons’ consciences. 
ing that the Senator from New, York should be the guardian of 
his own conscience, but if he claims to be such I can not but 
recall the retort once made by Sir Boyle Roche, of the Irish 
Parliament, to an adversary who had said to him, “I am the 
cuardian of my own conscience.” “ Why, then,” said Sir Boyle, 
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I am entirely will- | 


‘I congratulate you upon the comfortable sinecure to which | 


you have appointed yourself.” 

It is quite true that the Senator from New York never made 
any promise to me with respect to cloture. I have never as- 
serted that he did, though he seems to think that the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] does assert that a promise 
with respect to cloture was made to him by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. He said so. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from New York made no such 
promise to me; and more than that, if he had, I should have 
attached no importance to it. 

Now, the Senator takes himself entirely too seriously 





Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, | hope that I may be al- 
lowed to proceed now. I am going to take only a very short 
time, 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, I will not allow myself to say anything 
more. I have said enough to indicate my sense of the affront 


to my self-respect, which has led me to resent the opprobrious 
statement of the Senator from New York. 
Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I can not longer yield. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a temperate statement? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 


nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I yield if the Senator desires me to yield 
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priated by the Government to lvan to soldiers upon their cer- 
tificates ought not to be interfered with at this time. 

It took much work to get this very necessary bill through, 
and it will be all of no avail unless the appropriation is made. 
The ex-service men are entitled to this legislation and to have 
it made effective. 

It is an astonishing thing to me that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who is an ex-service man himself, is wiliing to jeopard- 
ize in the slightest degree this great measure, which is for the 
benefit of the soldiers of the land. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I fancy I had a great deal more 
to do with the passage of that bill than had the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and now, having aided in securing 
the passage of the bill, the Senator is undertaking to defeat it 
by defeating the appropriation without which the bill is of no 
value to the soldiers. 

I next come to the seed grain law for impoverished farmers 
of the West, those who have had dire distress inflicted upon them 
by drought and the lack of crops. It is necessary they should 
have seed with which to plant new crops, and the Congress 
proposes to appropriate in this bill $8,600,000 for them. But 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and his filibustering associates 


| are stopping that bill. 


I next come to additional ration for the Army. As I remem- 
ber, the Senator from Pennsylvania is on the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate. For a long time the Army has not 
had a sufficient ration. A law has been passed giving it that 
proper ratien. The soldiers can not get it unless this bill shall 
be passed. The only way that can be obtained is for this bill 
to become the law. 

Again we know that Congress has been wrestling with the 
matter of creating or building new cruisers, and they can not 
be put into operation. The work on them can not be started 


| unless this bill shall pass. 


for a moment if, as he says, he will be temperate; but I will 


yield for only a moment. 
Mr. COPELAND. 
tinue this discussion with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce}. He was so crushed yesterday by a vote of the Senate 
that I am quite satisfied to be counted with the 71 and let him 
glory all he likes in the 6 votes which he and his associates 
cast, 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. 
Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 
Mr. BRUCE. I will say that the Senator from New York 
has a personal vanity that nothing can crush. 


President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
declines to yield. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to oceupy about 


five minutes of the Senate’s time for the purpose of calling to 
the attention of those who are engaged in the filibuster on 


Mr. President, I have no desire to con- | 


| investigated. 


| hard, common sense, and that it ought to be listened to. I 


the other side of the aisle how important the urgent deficiency | 


appropriation bill really is. That bill carries appropriations 
for the new radio commission, without which apprepriation 
that radio commission will probably not be able to perform 
its duties. I do not know where else it cam get the money, 
and I doubt if any money can be had for it unless this bill 
shall pass. The whole country is interested in the bill. The 
law ought to be put in force at once. 


I come next to the bill providing for public buildings and | 


parks im the District of Columbia. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, before the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee discusses that bill, will he not yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes;-I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the second deficiency bill 
is so important as the Senator says, it must be a source of 
xreat gratification to the Senator to know that he is going to 


have an opportunity to vote to take that bill up almost im- | 


mediately. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We understand the filibustering tactics 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and I shall proceed to give 
ni list of the more important measures that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and his filibustering associates are going to hold 
up. 

The next bill is the bill providing for public buildings and 
parks of the District of Columbia, and money is absolutely 
essential in order that they may be carried on. 

I next come to the soldiers’ loan bill. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania himself is a soldier and he ought therefore to 
be intensely interested in seeing that the $26,000,000 appro- 








| here in the District and are we going to stop that work? 


| desire to stop an investigation ? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I tried for four hours to get 
a vote on the bill which carries all these items, and if the 
Senator from Tennessee were not now talking we would be vot- 
ing on the bill at this moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; we would not, because the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is filibustering and preventing a vote 
because he does not want a corrupt election in his State 
The Senator from Tennessee has not occupied 
the time of the Senate at all in this filibustering orgy, until this 
moment, and I am only doing so now for the purpose of showing 
to those who are engaged in this wicked filibuster the mighty 
and direful consequences of their act. 

I wish to digress here long enough to indorse what was so- 
well said on this filibuster by the senior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Wittis]. It seems to me that what he said was good, 
am 
ashamed of the situation we find the Senate in to-day. Sena- 
tors are willing to step an investigation in their own State. an 
investigation that ought to take place, and they are willing to 
stop these worthy measures just to stop the investigation. 

I come to other bills. We have two aircraft carriers which 
have been in the course of building for years and the proof 
is before the Appropriations Committee that unless these ap- 
propriations are made at this time all work on those aircraft 
carriers will stop, to the immense loss of the American people. 
It has been estimated that it would cost several million dollars 
extra unless the work was carried on this summer. Yet that 
work will be stopped if this bill does not pass. 

The sum of $250,000 is not much, it is true, from a legislative 
standpoint and from a governmental standpoint, but this bill 
carries $250,000 for the relief of the indigent and insane out 
Are 
of the 
I hope those engaged in the 


we going to hold up this worthy charity on account 


filibuster will not stop that. 

I want to say that something has been said this afternoon 
about the colored people. There are several provisions of this 
bill for the relief of the colored people. They are proper items, 
and I believe they are entitled to have them, and ought to have 
them; yet the Senator stops those if he stops the pussage of 
the bill. 

Further than that, there are a number of items for the In- 
dians of the West who are the wards of the Nation. These 
Indians will suffer unless the appropriations contained in this 
bill are made. So these filibusterers have kept us here without 
sleeping for 30 hours or more indulging in a filibuster. We 


ought to pass these worthy measures. 


Then, I call attention to the invalid pension bill. which 
carries quite a sum for those who are the worthy recipients of 
the Government's relief in this matter. That bill is going to be 
stopped, Mr. President, though there are literally scores of 
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worthy measures in the bill. It is inconceivable to me how 
grown men can stand here and quibble day after day and hour 
after hour urging their friends to get up and occupy the floor 
to fight over this law in an endeavor to stop an investigation 
and let these wortby bills fail. 

Mr. President, I want to appeal to the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, in all good grace and conscience, to withdraw 
your opposition and let these bills pass. I am a member of the 
minority party. We are not responsible for legislation. You, 
over on the other side, in the majority, are responsible for legis- 
lation; you are responsible if this legislation fails; but let me 
urge you with all the earnestness of which I am capable to get 
together on some sort of an arrangement, I do not care what— 
i will agree to any kind of reasonable arrangement—and let us 
pass these measures that ought to be passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for one question? , 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should like to have the Sen- 
autor answer one question. If the deficiency bill that he speaks 
of is such a fine bill, is the Senator going to vote now to take 
it up? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think I will get a chance to vote. 
The Senator hus not allowed us to get a chance to vote on any- 
thing for the last two days. He has been here, he and his 
associates, fighting hour after hour through a sleepless night ; 
he has got us all on tenterhooks, so to speak, all of us sleepless. 
All of us ought to go to bed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator must be very 
sleepless, because this bill has been up before the Senate for 
four hours, and it has been the Senator's Democratic colleagues 
alone who have prevented its consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. The unfinished business of the 
Senate, as we all know, is the Reed resolution; and the Senator 
has been using every possible means of stopping that resolution. 
What the Senator is trying to do is to stop an investigation in 
his own State of a senatorial election. We might as well 
realize just exactly what it is. There is no secrecy about it. 
{ie is undertaking to stop some measure of an investigation in 
his own State of an election that is generally believed corrupt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator answer a 
direct question ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 


I want to reply to the Senator. I decline 


to vield for the present. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Why, the Senator yielded the 
floor to me. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but the Senator demanded an answer 
to a question, and [ am giving him the answer. 

I want to say that the Senator has been here filibustering 
not only for hours but for nights and days. It does seem to 
me a sorry spectacle. It brings this body into disrepute. It is 
a reflection upon it. He ought not to indulge in it; and I plead 
with him to go and agree with those who are his adversaries in 
this matter, come to some sort of an agreement that reasonable 
men can all agree to, and let us pass all these bills. We have 
time to pass them now if the Senator will just withdraw his 
objection to a vote. Surely the Senator, after debating the 
Reed resolution for hours and days and nights, ought to be 
willing to submit it to a vote of the Senate and let these other 
worthy and essential measures pass. 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senate is ready to vote on 
the motion of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], I will 
give way for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
floor? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield it for a vote on this motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course, the Senator can not 
bind the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want it charged that I am defeating 
an opportunity to vote on this motion. 


The Senator declines to yield. 
The Senator yielded the floor 
to 


Does the Senator yield the 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President-—— 
Mr. FESS. 1 yield to the Senator from Montana. 
Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 


I intend to speak before there is a vote on this motion. 

Mr. FESS. Then, Mr. President, I will take the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator yield just for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FESS. For a question; yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely want to Know about how long 
the Senator proposes to speak, 
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Mr. FESS. Rather briefly. I want to say some things be- 
cause I have not participated at all in the debate, and what 
I have to say is not in the interest of killing any time. [ 
am ready to vote on this motion right now, if we are ready. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana has 
stated that he desires to speak before the motion is put. [ 
wonder if my colleague would permit me to make a brief state- 
ment on the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in the recent colloquy relative 
to the unanimous-consent agreement I was diverted from some 
things that I wanted to say concerning the pending motion and 
its author. What I shall say will take only a brief moment. 

Mr. President, this is a spectacle which the country will 
never forget. Here sits this old Union soldier, my father’s 
comrade, sitting here night after night with the same sort of 
courage and patriotism that characterized his service to the 
country in the time of the Civil War, here pleading and begging 
for a chance to have a vote upon this bill. 

What are some of the other things in this bill, aside from 
those which I mentioned? 

I notice another item. Here is an appropriation of $25,000,- 
000 to take care of the veterans’ loan proposition, to enable 
the soldiers who have the adjusted-compensation certificates to 
obtain loans upon those certificates from the Government. If 
this bill fails, those soldiers are left without such provision. 

Then I notice here an appropriation for the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, $37,200,000; and I understand that an amendment is to 
be proposed to take care of those to whom pensions have been 
granted by the yarious special acts that have been passed during 
this session. 

I simply want to call the attention of the Senate to this 
spectacle in the hope that it will induce Senators to modify the 
positions they have heretofore taken. Here sits this old soldier, 
the chairman of his great committee, fighting a battle for the 
appropriations for the soldiers of this country; and we discuss 
mere technicalities as to what committee shall make an inves- 
tigation! 

I hope we can have a vote upon this motion, and take up the 
Senator's bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I know that my colleague under- 
stands that I am not attempting to prevent a vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. FESS. On the contrary, if we could get a vote I would 
give way at once. I do not desire to speak simply to kill time. 
I have some things to say that are pertinent to the issue that 
is before us, and this is a good time to say them. 

In thinking over what my colleague has mentioned I was 
reminded that we sat here all night last night, and during the 
entire night, or most of it, the chairman of this committee was 
here. I know what it means, not only in the way of physical 
fatigue but in the way of mental anguish, wishing that the 
opportunity would come when we could take a vote or begin 
to consider a great measure. What I want to say, however, is 
in reference to the resolution that is the bone of contention 
here. 

I have the fullest sympathy with the desire to prevent cor- 
ruption, politically as well as otherwise. I have no sympathy 
whatever with any effort to conceal anything that is wrong in 
public life or otherwise. 

I recognize the danger in the use of money in elections, I 
know the ease with which the influence is used. I want to 
mike a statement from the standpoint of chairman of a com- 
mittee that had charge of the congressional elections for at least 
three different elections, running over six years, where it was 
my business as chairman of the committee to know what money 
came to the committee and how it came and how it was ex- 
pended. I speak from experience, and not from theory. 

Every dollar that was collected by that committee throughout 
six years Was a matter that was open and without secrecy, and 
every check that came to the committee came in a legal way, 
after proper solicitation, if solicitation was necessary. All of 
the items of contributions were recorded in a record that is 
open in the city of Washington to anyone who has a right 
to see what the collections were, not only the amount but the 
name of the contributor, the date of the contribution, and the 
receipt. Not only that, but there never was a dollar paid out 
or disbursed that was not done in accordance with a vote of 
the committee that sat about the table and considered every 
item of appropriation that was to be disbursed. It all was 


done in such an open way that it was certainly free from any- 
thing that was illegal, because, if for no other reason, the com- 
mittee sat in the Capital City here in the District of Columbia, 
nnd we had sense enough to know that it must be not crooked 
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but in accordance with law, or anyone could have been indicted 
if it had been irregular. 

So much for the collections and disbursements of a com- 
mittee, national in character, that had to do with building up 
an organization and developing an educational campaign. 

I want to say to my fellow Senators that under the primary 
system and under our system of popular elections, elections are 
expensive. That is inevitable. I have no sympathy with any 
suggestion that under our present system elections can be car- 
ried on without a legitimate expenditure of money, and often- 
times it seems to be inordinately great. I am sorry to say that, 
but that is really the fact of the matter. 

Why are elections so expensive? In the first place, we are 
all amazed as well as shocked over the seeming indifference ef 
the American electorate to the exercise of their franchise when 
it comes to election day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I should ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Does the Senator from Ohio 
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Mr. FESS. I do. It will not interrupt me. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senater to digress for a mo- 
ment, and state why he thinks the electorate are so indifferent? 

Mr. FESS. That is a very difficult question for me to answer, | 


and I will say to my friend from Idaho that it is a subject that 
| have studied considerably—why the electorate is so indifferent. 
If the Senator has a view on the matter, should like to 
have it. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator think that if we had 
more issues and less money the electorate would come out? 

Mr. FESS. If we had issues, the next struggle would be to 
arouse the people on the issues. 

Mr. BORAH. I noticed in several States where men have 
run for office upon some distinct, affirmative issue that they 
have had to expend very little money. It is when you resort 
to nothing but organization—simply organization to get the 
voters out, upon the theory that they belong to the party, and 
so forth, without presenting any rea! issue to them—that such a 
vast amount of money is required. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. If you have an issue in which the people are 
interested, you do not need large sums of money to get them 
out to the polls; and in this day and age, when there are 
newspapers upon every corner and magazines in every home, 
there is no difficulty in advising the people as to what the 
issue is, 

Mr, MOSES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator, 
with the permission of the Senator from Ohio, that in 1920 
we had an issue in which the people were interested, and yet 
the proportion of registered voters that came to the polls in all 
the States was scarcely larger than it was in 1924, 

Mr. FESS. What the Senator from Idaho has stated must 
be apparent to every observer, that where we have a: keen 


contest, that is measured by an issue, as in 1896, for example, | 
| are used, the proportion of votes is larger, which rather answers 


when it was the free and unlimited coinage of silver, [I do not 


recall a time when there was such universal interest in elections | 


aus in the year 1896. You could get a great crowd anywhere 
at any time, even in midday. 

It 
League of Nations, it was difficult to get the people aroused, 


is true, in a sense, that in 1920, when the issue was the | 


but when a meeting was called, it usually was well attended. | t 
' come to the polls, and in our most popular elections not over 


But if the Senator will say to me that there is no interest 
unless there is an issue, then it is up to us to find the issue, 
which is not always an easy thing to do. 


Mr. BORAH. The issues are almost always at hand, but | 
they are generally dodged. 
Mr. FESS. I hardly agree with the Senator in that state- 
ment, 


Mr. BORAH. 
of Nations. 
upon the League of Nations until about two weeks before the 
close of the campaign in 1920. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, there were several vociferous 
candidates within the Republican Party that year concerning 
whom the people knew exactly where they stood. 

Mr. BORAH. And they did not have any difficulty in get- 
ting across without very much money. But the national party, 
so far as the issue was concerned, never made its position plain 
until the very close of the campaign. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know how the issue was framed out in the 
West in 1920. The distinguished Senator from California [Mr. 


The Senator has just spoken about the League 


Nobody knew where the Republican Party stood | 


' 
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JOHNSON] announced to the people of California and the country 
generally that the only way to scrap the League of Nations 
was to elect Mr. Harding President of the United States, and 
a very large Republican following in California believed that. 
On the other hand, there were a number of distinguished gen- 
tlemen who issued a statement, signed by themselves, in which 
they stated that Mr. Harding was in favor of the League of 
Nations and that the only way to get into the League of Nations 
was to elect Mr. Harding. Therefore, I say, there was no 
definite issue on that question in 1920. The issue was whether 
they believed one group of Republicans or whether they believed 
another group of Republicans. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Nevada evidently thinks the 
program was to get them going and coming. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the customary method of the Re- 
publican Party. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I dislike to have that sort of 
thing interjected into what I am trying to say. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What the Senator from Nevada says is quite 
accurate as far as it goes, but I want the Senator to do me the 
credit to say that each night I denied what the celebrated 32 
said in reference to our joining the League of Nations, and took 
issue with those celebrated gentlemen who signed the document 
saying that the way in which we would get into the League of 
Nations was to elect Mr. Harding. I took issue with them 
nightly, in the East and in the West. Whether or not anybody 
believed what I said is a matter that the Senator may determine. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Those citizens who had confidence in the 
Senator from California were very numerous, probably much 
greater in number than those who had confidence in the 32, and 
they believed the Senator from California, but there was a large 
minority who believed the 32. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is altogether too flattering be- 
cause Mr. Harding won by about 7,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want again 
Statement of the Senator from Idaho that a live issue will 
always be greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. I think there 
is no doubt about that, and in an election where there is not 
a heated contest—and without an issue there will not be— 
it will be very difficult not only to get the people out to vote, 
but to get the people out to any political meeting. I think 
that is apparent to anybody who has had any political experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, the situation confronts us, and the ques- 
tion as to what is the cause of it might be a question of dis- 


to refer to the 


pute. The important thing is the lack of interest of the 
average citizen in the American electorate in general elec- 
tions. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not want to get off this subject: I am 
very much interested in it; but does it not seem to the Senator 
that in cities like Philadelphia, where large amounts of money 


the argument of the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. FESS. There is no doubt that in a city which is highly 


organized politically a larger vote can be gotten out. That is 
quite apparent. My contention and my concern are in our 


effort to extend the American electorate so as largely to have it 
unlimited. We can not get the people interested enongh to 


51 per cent of the entire voting population comes out. I think 
that is a most serious situation in a republican form of goy- 
ernment. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. FESS. I yield. 
Mr. COPELAND. The reason for that situation is that 


you pay no attention to the electorate until just a week before 
election. 


Mr. FESS. What does the Senator mean by that? What 
attention should we pay? 

Mr. COPELAND. Will it bore the Senator if I tell him 
how we handle it in New York? 

Mr. FESS. No: I would be glad to know. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Tammany Hall is criticized 
| by the Senator at times. 

Mr. FESS. I am serious in this. 

Mr. COPELAND. So am I. The Republican Senator from 


Ohio is very likely on occasions to take a slam at New York 
politics. 


Mr. FESS. I think not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why is Tammany Hall so _ successful 
at the polls? 

Mr. FESS. Perfect organization. 
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Mr. COPELAND. What makes it a perfect organization? 

Mr. FESS. Let the Senator tell us. 

Mr. COPELAND. Every assembly district has a club house, 
and that club house is open all the time. The leaders—the 
male leader and the woman leader—are in that club house 
every evening. 

Mr. FESS. Could the Senator give me an estimate of how 
expensive keeping those club houses is? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I can, and I can tell the Senator 
where the money comes from, too. 

Mr. FESS. I do not care for that. I want to know about 
expenses, 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to know where the money comes 
from. 

Mr. COPELAND. Some of these clubhouses are small 
homes—old brownstone fronts, of which we have thousands in 
the city of New York. The rental is very low, and each assem- 
bly district has in it some well-to-do men and women, as well 
aS many poor ones. Once a year there is an appeal made to 
the membership of those clubs, and everybody belonging to a 
particular Democratic organization—and that means almost 
everybody of our party voting in that district. 

The leaders take up a collection, passing the hat once a year. 
In this way they get the money to pay the rent, and the rest of 
the money is used to help poor people in the district who need 
help. If they are dispossessed, they have a place where they 
can go to be taken care of, or to be advised where work can 
be found. 

Every Monday night in every Tammany club in New York 
there is a political meeting, a meeting for political education. 
Some commissioner from the city government, a State official, 
a Congressman, and occasionally a United States Senator, goes 
and talks about his problems; what he thinks the city or 
country needs, and what the Government needs. I am here to 
tell Senators that the reason why Tammany is successful, 
and why the Democratic organization is successful in New 
York City, is because the Democrats in New York City are the 
best-informed persons on politics, generally speaking, to be 
found in any city or any community in the world. 

That is why it is; it is education, popular education, that 
makes an enlightened and alert citizehship. The Senator, a 
distinguished educator, knows what that means, and that is the 
way to do the thing he would like to have done. You can not 
make people good citizens, or give them an interest in polities 
and in government, unless you are making the process an every- 
day affair. 

The trouble with the Senator's party, if I may say so to the 
Senator, is that the leaders are what we call “ high-hatted.” 
They deal with the electorate only when they want their votes. 
They do not educate their party members and make them wise 
in all matters relating to politics. That is why the Republicans 
fail, and that is why, in the great cities, the Democratic Party 
haus succeeded, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the gratuitous statement of my 
friend from New York that that is the reason we fail is accepted 
in the spirit in which he probably has given it. However, I 
do think that what he has said of the social character of 
Tammany shows that it would be very effective. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the able Senator from New 
York says that is the reason why the Republicans fail, and 
why the Democrats win. That has to be taken in a limited 
sense, I take it, because nationally we have been winning. 

I know something about Tammany from reading about it, 
but I had supposed that patronage had something to do with 
Tammany also. 

Mr. FESS. So had I. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that true? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment. The trouble with the 
Republicans is that they raise ten or fifteen million dollars and 
buy the election. The Democrats in the cities, by the educa- 
tion of the common people, find a devotion to the party and 
an interest in it that leads the people to vote the ticket. They 
do not have to be bought, and they are not bought. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to say that I am glad 
to be informed in respect to Tammany, that patronage has 
nothing to do with it. They have been fearfully slandered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Success is always slandered. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I would like to state that when 
l rose to speak I wanted to give some observations upon the 
American electorate and why there is considerable money ex- 
pended in elections. I did not want it to degrade into a political 
speech of a partisan character and have a Senator inject in 
his interruption the statement that the Republicans buy the 
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election. I do not like that. It is not up to the grade of a 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the Senator, and I accept the apology. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I simply wanted to say that the Senator 
from New York was probably excusable in making that rash 
statement, for which he apologized, but one of the great pre- 
ceptors of the Republican Party and one of its great uational 
leaders, at one time gave some color to that idea, not inten- 
tionally, no doubt, when he said that the way to conduct a 
campaign and get the votes was to argue with them if you 
could not buy them; that the Republican leaders were men of 
few words. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that was an unfortunate state- 
ment if anybody of any responsibility made it. 

I repeat I had hoped to be able to contribute something 
in what I was trying to say that would not be of a purely par- 
tisan character. 

I want again to state that organization and educational cam- 
paign seem to be not only essential but inevitable if there is 
any particular interest created in the campaign, where especi- 
ally there is an interest in the issue. Where we have to create 
the interest in the issue that makes it rather inordinately ex- 
pensive. Expenses grow out of campaigns where we have to 
use speakers. The expense is not in hiring men and women to 
go out on the platform, because as a rule that is not done, and 
where it is done it ought to be condemned. But the expense is 
due to ealling persons who are capable of presenting issues, 
and their expenses will necessarily or ought necessarily to be 
cared for by the committee which is conducting the campaign. 
We call, for example, Senators to go into a campaign where 
an election is being held if it is of a national character. Of 
course, no Senator does more than be paid for the expense of 
travel and the expense of hotels, but that is a big item if the 
travel is of any consequence or distance, When we ask Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to go out and meet an 
audience there is an inevitable expense, and we can not get 
away from it. 

In addition to that there is expense in the local headquarters 
where we must establish headquarters and keep them open. 
That means a clerical force, which may be big or little, but it 
is inevitable under circumstances that we can not get away 
from, unless we have no headquarters, and in that case there 
is no well-directed public opinion, either created, or directed 
after it is created. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume since we have to fill in the time 
until 12 o’clock tomorrow 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to the Senator that I am not speaking 
for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know the Senator is not, and I do not 
want the Senator to think that. I am very much interested in 
what he has to say, but I want to contribute something, if I can, 
to the discussion. 

-ardon me for saying this, but the difference between the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party in their conduct of 
education and popularity contests, if I may put it that way, 
is the fundamental distinction between the parties. I say this 
in all seriousness and without any thought of meanness. 

The trouble with the Republican Party is that it devotes 
itself to the cause of property, property rights, and the protec- 
tion of property, while the Democratic Party from its founda- 
tion has considered human rights and human welfare. 

It all goes back to the fundamental purpose of government. 
If the purpose of government is to protect property, the Re- 
publican idea is right. If the purpose of government is to serve 
humanity and to contribute to the ease and comfort of indi- 
viduals and to the happiness of individuals, then the Demo- 
cratic Party should win. I believe that that is true. I think 
if any political party would consider more the welfare of the 
common man there would be no need of the expensive business 
organization set up like a campaign to raise money for a church 
or a hospital, 

There would be developed such a human interest in parties, 
in politics, and in statesmanship that the people of their own 
accord would do those things necessary to popularize good 
government. I sincerely believe it, and I ask the Senator to 
forgive me for imposing on his time, 
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Mr. FESS. What the Senator has said has in it a basis of 
fact, that the Republican Party has always respected the rights 
of property. I do not think that he is justified in an inference 
ihat the Republican Party has not respected the rights of man. 
| think that is a far-fetched statement. But I do admit that 
the Republican Party pays more attention to the integrity of 
business than the Democratic Party, and tkat is why mest of 
the business people of the country are in the Republican Party. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the reason why the campaign 
funds are so large. 

Mr. FESS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is why there is temptation to corrupt 
the electorate, 

Mr. FESS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. COPELAND. On the other hand, if a party were 
founded upon human welfare and the rights of the people, 
creating in their hearts a real interest in it, then there is no 
necessity for the expenditure of a let of money to win an 
election. 

Mr. FESS. I am not going to yield to the Senator from New 
York any more. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not blame the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. He insists upon injecting a thing that is beneath 
this discussion. If he wants to know the difference between 
the Republican Party and the Democratic Party, fundamentally, 
he will find the difference in that the Democratic Party puts its 
emphasis upen the liberty of the citizens and the right of the 
State and local self-government as the major thing, while the 
Republican Party does not put it upen iiberty, but puts it, 
rather, upon law and order, and, instead of it being State 
rights, it is, rather, national supremacy; instead of it being 
State sovereignty or local self-government, the emphasis is 
placed upon the exercise of power in the interest of law and 
order. That is the difference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I am not going to yield again to the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. That is the difference between the Democratic 
arty and the Republican Party. I want my friend to kuow 
that Thomas Jefferson, the greatest exponent of the item of 
liberty of government that we know of in history, was funda- 
mentally strong as one of the foundation stones of American 
Government, while Alexander Hamilton, the exponent, not of 
liberty but of authority, not in the interest so much of un- 
hindered freedom as unorganized government, in the interest 
of law and order. While Jefferson was one of the foundation 
stones of American Government, so Hamilton is the other 
foundation stone. The moment that we attempt to weaken 
the one to the detriment of the other it is dangerous to our 
system, for the arch of American government is erected upon 
liberty on the one hand, which was Jeffersonian, and local 
-elf-government and authority on the other hand, which is 
central government in the interest of law and order. If we 
weaken liberty, we weaken authority, in that unlimited author- 
ity is despotism, while unlimited liberty is anarchy. From the 
very foundation of American politics we have had these two 
fundamental principles, and they are both important. 

1 do not take with a great deal of levity the suggestion that 
the Hamiltonian theory of government is corrupt and wants 
| buy its way into power, any more than I would want to have 
unybody say that the Jeffersonian theory is what it ought not 
io be in saying that it buys itself into power, or whatever 
adjective might be applied to it by those who do not agree with 
the Democratie theory. The facts are that the very quintes- 
cence of the American system of government to-day depends 
upon the Jeffersonian theory on the one hand and the Hamil- 
tonian theory on the other, and if we weaken one of them at the 
expense of that one, we not only strengthen the supreme, which 
is the opposite, but we weaken the entire arch of our system. 

Now, saying that much, I think I am justified in going on 
and saying that the Republican theory may put more emphasis 
upon the rights of property than the Democratic Party theory 
does. I am of the opinion that that statement may be true. 
But giving emphasis to the rights of property and the integrity 
of business does not mean that we deny the rights of people or 
have no interest in human rights. On the other hand, I take 
it that both parties are trying to do what in their judgment is 
for the largest welfare of the public. 

I did not intend to get into that field, but I was driven to it 
by what I think were rather unfortunate references here from 
a mere partisan. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 
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Mr. WHEELER, If we follow the Hamiltonian principle of 
government to its logical conclusion, we are bound to have 
built up here in Washington a great bureaucracy, are we not? 

Mr. FESS. That is the tendency. 

Mr. WHEELER. We can not get away from it. 

Mr. FESS. That is the tendency; and, of course, if we go 
to the extreme it is dangerous, just the same as the other ex- 
treme is dangerous. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am perfectly agreed with the Senator to 
this extent in his doctrine, that where we have great combina- 
tions of wealth building up more and more, where we have 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of fewer and fewer 
people, we have necessarily to build up a bureaucracy here in 
Washington to handle it. I think that is the unfortunate part 
of it. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Montana has touched a sub- 
ject which constantly comes up in the Senate, and [ sm glad 
he has. All of us are aware of the possible danger of too 
much concentration, and yet we know that the law of business 
is concentration. My theory is concentration and control. In 
other words, we can not well prevent concentration, but we 
must never let it get beyond our control. 

Mr. WHEELER. We can not have concentration of wealth 
without at the same time having concentration of government, 
can we? 

Mr. FESS. I think that concentration of wealth leads very 
largely to concentration of government. 

Mr. WHEELER. Necessarily, and that, if the Senator will 
permit me, is a thing which I have noticed in this body—that 
Members on his side of the Chamber-constantly are deploring 
the fact that we are building up bureaucracies here, and the 
same thing is true on our side of the aisle, and yet we are 
permitting constantly the concentration of wealth in fewer and 
fewer bands. It is ineonsistent. 

Mr. FESS. It is true that none of us are eonsistent. As 
some one said to me once, we are all for general economy, but 
nobody for particular economy whenever it hits our own case. 

Mr. WHEELER. Or when it hits our particular State. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator that if we 
have control in the hands of a few and opportunity not equal- 
ized we have an auto¢racy and no longer a democracy. If we 
are to have a democracy, we must have control shared and 
opportunity equalized. Is net that true? 

Mr. FESS. That is another fundamental theory. Equal 
opportunity is fundamental, and we ought to keep that open. 
I have gone far afield and I have got to call myself back 
because I want to get to the business of the evening and not 
talk unduly. 

I want to hold the attention of the Senate a little longer on 
the cost of election, the inevitable outlay, such as the necessity 
of meetings if we are going to conduct anything like a live 
campaign, and the necessity of a meeting place. Local com- 
munities ought to bear that expense, but sometimes they do 
not. In our present method, where we have popular govern- 
ment and the primary, it is almost inevitable that we must use 
the newspapers as an advertising media. Everyone knows 
that that is extremely expensive. In addition to that we 
usually use the maiis fer circularization. Every headquarters 
of a well organized political unit will do that. and that is 
very expensive. I wonder if Senators have ever thought about 
the expense of mailing a single letter to each voter in his 





State, or suppose it be to the veters of all the Nation? The 
postage alone on that one letter is inordinately large. It is 


these things in which, in our methods of popular primary and 
popular election,-we are bound to face a larger expense. 

Why do we not admit it instead of our trying to cover it? 
Why do we say that these expenses are not only inevitable but 
they are legitimate? 

Mr. BAYARD. Has the Senator any particular statistics 
showing how many individual letters are employed in the aver- 
age primary campaign? 

Mr. FESS. I have never made a study of that. 

Mr. BAYARD. Various estimates are given to us and have 
been given during the past six months in regard to the cost of a 
letter. The estimates vary all the way from 2 to 5 cents, 
whatever it might be, but not a single Senator in this body, to 
my recollection, has brought us any item showing the total ex- 
penditures of any one candidate for such a purpose in the last 
campaign. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the expenses are all on file. 
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Mr. BAYARD. It has all been guesswork from beginning to 
end. The statement has been made that one letter cost 4 cents 
and 40,000 would cost $4,000, and so on, but no one had stated 
what that item of expense was in any one candidate’s cam- 
paign; no one has stated what A, B, C, or D paid for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator mean that the returns on 
file in the office of the Secretary of the Senate lump postage 
items together with telegrams and other communications? Is 
that what the Senator means? 

Mr. BAYARD. The point I make is—and that is why I am 
addressing myself to the Senator from Ohio—that Senators on 
the other side cite the possibility of spending great sums of 
money in a certain way, but when we ask how much was 
spent in that way we never get any proof, only the statement 
that it did oceur. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator wants to 
single letter costs? 

Mr. BAYARD. I am not asking that question. 

Mr. MOSES. When one is sending out several thousand does 
the Senator want to know how much they cost apiece? 

Mr. BAYARD. That is not my question. Statements have 
been made that it cost all the way up to 5 cents or more a 
letter. 

Mr. MOSES. I can tell the Senator from my own experience. 
If letters are sent out mimeographed the expense would be prob- 
ably about a cent and a half for the letter itself; that is to say, 
the paper and the mimeographing. If there is sent out what is 
known as a Hooverized@ letter, however, the expense is 3 cents 
for each sheet, and if it*is a letter of two sheets the expense is 
6 cents for that alone. And, of course, there is a 2-cent postage 
rate. Nobody sends out that kind of a letter as an open letter, 
but they are sent out as sealed letters, in order to make it 
appear that they are first-class communications. 

Mr. BAYARD. We hear a great deal about the possible 
expense of sending out vast numbers of letters, but we hear 
very little about a vast number of letters being sent out. The 
whole thing is a smoke screen to cover some other expenditure. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask the Senate to believe that that is not 
the case in every State and in every campaign or with every 
candidate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Delaware will 
permit me, I should like to say that in the case of committees 
with which I have been connected we always set aside or made 
an appropriation for each particular item, such as expenses for 
telephones, expenses for headquarters, expenses for mailing, and 


know how much a 


so forth, and appropriations were made for those purposes. I 
suppose the estimates must be more or less all guess work. I 


know the Senator will believe me when I say that during the 
six years when I had something to do with directing campaigns 
for the election of Representatives in Congress, there was never 
a single dollar that was disbursed that was not properly appro- 
priated and the purpose specified for which it was to be used, 
and not a dollar was expended on election day. The money 
appropriated had always to be used in organization and educa- 
tional work and to avoid what might seem to be a corrupt use 
of the money. That is the way it was handled by the committee 
of which I was chairman. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I give testimony on that 
point, too? 

Mr. FESS. I will be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. MOSES. I have been secretary of the senatorial cam- 
paign committee in one campaign and chairman in another, and 
the accounts of that committee were audited by certified 
accountants. 

Mr. FESS. I am saying this, I will say to my friend from 
Delaware, because the charge is common that political manage- 
ment is corrupt. If it is, I do not know the fact, and I am 
honest about it. It pains me to hear charges bandied back and 
forth that the Republicans are buying an election. So far as I 
know, that is not true. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator in his heart and soul believe 
that all the vast expenditures, according to the evidence at least, 
in the primary campaign in Pennsylvania last year were 
legitimate? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend from Delaware that the 
expenditure of money in the campaigns in Pennsylvania and also 
in Illinois shocked me very much. 

Mr. MOSES. How much was it per capita or voter? 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is not answering my question, 
but if he does not care to, that is all right. 

Mr. MOSES. How much was the expenditure per voter? 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe they paid not less than $10 for 
watchers, 2nd they had an almost uncountable and, as I see it, 
an unnecessary number of watchers at each poll. 

Mr. MOSES. Watchers are part of the election machinery, 
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Mr. BAYAPD. And they ere paid $10 apiece, so that thou- 

sands and thousands of dollars were paid to watchers who 

probably did little more than draw down their money. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not know anything about that. I was 
not there; I was attending to my own campaign while that was 
going on. 

Mr. FESS. Now let me say to my friend, coming to the reso- 
lution, that I would vote for the resolution without any hesi- 
tation if it were limited to complete the work which the com- 
mittee has already begun. I would not want to stop that; I 
am for that work being completed; and, so far as I know, all 
those with whom I have talked are also in favor of that being 
done. This, however, is what I do not like: I do not like io 
have a committee, standing or select, remain at the beck and 
call of somebody who may wish to make a charge, whether it 
be a responsible or irresponsible charge—set up, as it were, a 
grand jury, and make public the information that every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry may come in and state his charge. Although 
there may be no foundation for it at all, yet because it is news 
all the newspapers run it in large type .{ the head of the 
printed page, and the character of the man against whom the 
charge is leveled is injured—it may be, blackened. 

The investigation proves that there was not any foundation 
for it, but the mud still sticks to him, and the truth never 
catches up with the falsehood. That is the thing I do not like. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator mean to insinuate that the 
present special committee of the Senate committed any act of 
that kind? 

Mr. FESS. So far as I know, I can not say, other than it 
seemed to me that there were people admitted to tell all sorts 
of stories who ought not to have been admitted. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I suggest to the Senator that in the 
State of Indiana, at the request of the Republican State chair- 
man, there was an examination made, so far as one might be 
made, of the charge that a number of bankers from outside of 
the State were contributing vast sums of money to be used for 
improper election purposes for the Democrats. Of course, we 
know what the purpose of that charge was. It was to stir up 
the Republican voters and make them go to the polls and vote 
the Republican ticket. That must have been the purpose, be- 
cause the charge was shown to be absolutely false, and it must 
have been that the opportunity was simply taken advantage 
of by the chairman of the Republican State committee in 
Indiana to advertise his own party for his own benefit. Was 
it the fault of the committee when they examined into that? 
Does the Senator mean to tell me that the chairman of the 
Republican State committee of Indiana is so unreliable that 
the Senate committee should not have paid any attention te 
him when he made a charge of that kind? 

Mr. FESS. If the committee went to Indiana on a call such 
as that 

Mr. BAYARD. Presumably on the charge of a reputable 
person, 

Mr. FESS. And then found nothing to it, but that it only 
involved a Senator in such a way that they were not called 
upon to investigate the charge, I think the result proved the 
unwisdom of going there? 

Mr. BAYARD. How could they find out unless they went 
there and took testimony? 

Mr. FESS. But why should the Senate committee allow 
itself to be put in such a position? 

Mr. BAYARD. I am afraid from the Senator's answer to 
the last question he must be blind to reason. 

Mr. MOSES. With the permission of the Senator from Ohio, 
may I ask the Senator from Delaware a question? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. Prior to the taking of this testimony in In- 
dianapolis a witness was admitted in Chicago before this com- 
mittee who testified that a man told him that a third man told 
him that Jim Watson had “got to him.” Does the Senator 
think that was a proper line of testimony to be taken? 

Mr. BAYARD. How can the committee tell whether wit- 
ness’s testimony is proper until the witness has testified? That 
Indiana examination, as I understand the facts in the case, 
grew out of the charge made by the chairman of the Republi- 
ean State committee of Indiana. 

Mr. MOSES. That was the reason assigned for going to 
Indiana, but there were certain witnesses—certainly the one to 
whom I have referred, at any rate—who came from Indiana to 
Chicago to testify. 

Furthermore, if the Senator from Ohio will permit me fur- 
ther, if I correctly understood the recital made here not only 
to-day but yesterday and possibly day before yesterday while 
this discussion has been going on, the chairman of this com- 
mittee stated there was a time when certainly three members 
of the committee were sitting individually in three different 
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places, taking testimony regarding three sets of accusations—a 
<ingle member of the committee, one out of five members—sitting 
and taking testimony which was published. Does the Senator 
from Delaware think that that is exactly the way for a dignified 
committee of a supposedly deliberative body to function? 

Mr. BAYARD. One charge was in Oregon, one in the State 
of Washington. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] was 
out on the west coast, and he took’careof two things. The Sena- 
ior from Utah [Mr. Kine] took care of the charges made in 
Colorade, I think it was, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rteep] took care of charges in and about the Mississippi Valley. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot.etre) was sick, 
and the fifth Senator on the committee could not be present. 
Yet these matters all came up in the last few days of the 
campaiga, and everybody was insisting that these charges, 
which were filed presumably by reputable officers of the Re- 
publican Party, should be investigated. What would the Sena- 
tor have the committee do, run away from them? 

Mr. MOSES. Run away from nothing. Let them travel 
around and take the testimony in the way that a Senate com- 
mittee should function. Are we going to have five members 
of this committee each sitting in five different places during 
the next nine months or so? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think it was perfectly proper for the com- 
mittee to act as it did act wherever it may be. It may have 
less diginity in the eyes of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
but not in the eyes of others. 

Mr. MOSES. I think they should always have a quorum at 
every hearing. 

Mr. FESS. I will speak of an experience I once had. I 
was dragged to Chicago to testify before one of these com- 
mittees back in 1920 when I was chairman of the National 
Congressional Committee. It was announced why I was 
brought there, and I went on the stind and was cross-ques- 
tioned by the chairman, who was a masterly lawyer—— 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator mean that he thought it 
was embarrassing to answer the questions in regard to the 
way he handled his committee? 

Mr. FESS. Please do not impugn motives until I make 
iy statement. The cross questioner was the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I have said he is a masterly lawyer. I 
was not harmed; he did not intend to harm me. The then 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Pomerene, who sat with him asked 
questions, but he did not intend to do me any injury, and 
there was not any injury done. In the newspapers, however, 
it had gone abroad that I was the head of a committee that was 
handling funds in that irregular and illegal manner. There 
was not anything to it, as the chairman of the committee 
found out; and when I spoke to him and said, “You are a 
mighty decent man,” he said there was not anything at all 
in it. Now, why should I have been dragged over to Chicago 
under the assumption that I was doing something that was 
irregular while here in Washington? 

You say that is incidental to an investigation. 

Mr. BAYARD. Why, certainly it is. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Senator a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If I ever examined the Senator, 
he passed through my hands so gently that neither of us got 
jarred, I am sure, for I do not remember it. 

Mr. MOSES. May I warn the Senator from Ohio against 
the “ Three Musketeers ” ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As far as I know, as I have read, 
the Three Musketeers were three outlaws, and I think they 
are well represented here on the floor of the Senate; but I 
want to ask the Senator this: Just listen, seriously, in all good 
nature. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand the Senator, the 
newspapers had made some charges. These charges he com- 
plains of. 

Mr. FESS. Of course I complain. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They had made them when the 
Senator came before this committee. Then he had a chance 
to explain and refute them. He was treated like a gentleman. 
He made a reeord of vindication. Nobody ever reflected on him 
after that. Now, what is the matter with that? 

Mr. FESS. The matter, I will say to the Senator, is that 
if it had not been that I was in the list of witnesses named by 
the committee to be examined there probably never would have 
been any mention of my connection with any disbursement of 
funds. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am very sure the committee did 
not give out any list until there had been publication. 


may I ask the 
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Mr. FESS. I should like here, in the presence of everybody, 
to say that so far as I know both in my relationship and in 
what I have read, the Senator from Missouri has been not only 
fair but quite gracious in the manner in which he has handled 
things where I have had anything to do with them. For ex- 
ample, the Democratic chairman of the State committee in Ohio 
last year made a charge in an open letter that a fund of $50,000 
had been created, and this committee was invited to Columbus 
to make an investigation. I happened to be in the headquarters 
the day that letter was printed in the press; and the State 
chairman, in consultation, told me and my colleague [Mr. 
WILLIS] and indited a telegram to the chairman asking him to 
come if it were convenient, that we would welcome him, and 
also asking him to have an auditor to go over the books.. 

The Senator did not come. I assume that he did not believe 
that there was anything in the charge. 

I want to say that much for the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
Reep] in the handling of that particular case. I think there 
was not anything in the letter that would convince him that 
there was anything wrong; but here is the trouble: 

When a committee goes around, unless the committee is 
most cautious, every Tom, Dick, and Harry is going te make 
charges against persons that he would like to harm; and if we 
can avoid that, I should like to see it avoided. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I served in a limited capacity as an investi- 
gator at one time. If a committee does not have power to go 
around, to travel from place to place, it is a certainty that it 
will never get any evidence. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator from Idaho a question. 
It would take hundreds of thousands of dollars to get the adver- 
tising on the front pages of the papers of the country if we 
had to pay at advertising rates for what a committee will get 
on the front pages of the papers in the reports of some things 
they say or hear in their investigations. 

I do not think it is fair for anybody that wants to attack 
me to bring a committee and then pour into that committee 
alleged news that is without foundation, that is spread over the 
country and my character blackened; and then, with the truth 
coming tardily, nobody remembers the truth, but they all remem- 
ber the slander. I do not think it is fair. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be au inconvenience to honest men and 
decent men, and in some instances do an injury; but, candidly, 
there is no way in the world to get this evidence unless the 
committee has some discretion both as to place and as to power. 

Without mentioning any names, take an illustration that 
happened in the 1924 campaign, where three men came to the 
committee and told them in confidence that they were telegraph 
operators, and that upon a certain night a certain message went 
over the wire in regard to a tremendous donation to be dis- 
tributed in four points of the United States. 

It seemed an unreasonable story, but they were insistent and 
persistent. They were in the office and heard it. They. told 
us from what party it was sent, and by whom it was sent, and 
to whom it was sent. We made an investigation here in Wash- 
ington. We could not get the record there. We had to go to 
the other two points, which were a considerable distance from 
here, before we could get what they claimed was the record. 

Mr. FESS. And when you got it what did you have? 

Mr. BORAH. We did not have it; but suppose it had been 
there—how would we have gotten it? 

Mr. FESS. Is it not paying too much for the whistle? 

Mr. BORAH. We did get some whistles, but not in 
particular instance. I gave that simply as an illustration. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just for a moment? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator expressed a thought a moment 
ago that interested me very much, 

The Senator said, as I understood him, that he did not think 
it was fair that the people at the head of political committees 
should be brought before an examining committee of this House 
of Congress or the other House of Congress, because—as I 
understood the Senator’s reason, it was this—the charge was 
made in the papers, and until that charge was disproved the 
public generally held that the Senator was guilty of those 
charges. 

Let me suggest this thought to the Senator: Suppose there 
was a chairman of some State committee, it makes no differ- 
ence what party it may be, and suppose he was an out-and-out 
scoundrel and was committing all sorts of offenses, contrary 
to the corrupt practices act of his State and of the Nation, and 
yet he was charged with something that he had not done-—whit 
then? 
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Mr. FESS. Why should that charge be strengthened by the 
prestige of a committee? 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator think he is hurt at all? 

Mr. FESS. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. And suppose among other things they did 
discover in the examination of the charge that this particular 
offense had not been committed, but they unearthed something 
else. Does the Senator think the public would be hurt by 
that or that he would be hurt by that? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not think, does he, that the 
cure by proving he was not guilty ever catches up with the crime 
in the minds of the public when the charge was made? That is 
what I object to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will say to the Senator very frankly that he 
presupposes in the minds of these various officials of the State 
committees a guilty conscience of some kind for something they 
have done that they do not want to have found out. 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I can not get away from it. 

Mr. FESS. Right here in this Chamber is a case that every- 
body has in mind. One of my own colleagues was asked to 
stand aside here when he came up to be sworn in. The right 
of any Senator to ask one to stand aside I do not question ; but 
he stood aside under circumstances that indicated that he might 
not be qualified to be sworn in, although the provision was that 
he was to be sworn in and then investigated afterward. The 
news that went out from this Chamber in the headlines of 
every cosmopolitan paper was that Gounp, of Maine, was 
charged with guilt of a bribe, mentioning the amount of money, 
and that it occurred years ago. Long weeks of investigation 
took place. ‘That was inevitable, and that was due. Nobody 
is going to be criticized for it. Finally the report comes that 
is favorable to him. But, fellow Senators, when the public 
think of the name “ Goutp,” of the State of Maine, they will 
always identify the name with the $100,000 bribe; and it is not 
fair. You can slander a man and be perfectly honest in it, 
und yet when it comes to the consideration of public men I 
think that there ought to be more concern with the only thing 
we have, and that is our good name; and it ought not to be 
handled as if it did not amount to anything. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, will the Senator vield? 

Mr. FESS. That is the only objection I have to the resolu- 
tion that has been before the Senate all these days. If it were 
limited to finishing the work of the investigation already begun, 
I would vote for it without any hesitation at all; but I do not 
like this idea of perhaps being summoned to any part of the 
United States when somebody wants to use the committee for 
a publicity agency to blacken the character of some candidate 
that he wants to beat. It is not fair. That is the reason why I 
question the wisdom of the continuance of that part of the 
resolution. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President——- 


Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. GLASS. I should like to inquire why that objection did 
not occur to somebody when the resolution was originally 


adopted. I am having my curiosity greatly excited here in the 
later hours of the session. 

Mr. FESS. It did occur to me. 

Mr. GLASS. What is it? Who is afraid? Is it not pretty 
definitely known what this committee wants to do? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not mean that a Senator's op- 
position should be only from fear. Nobody is afraid. It is the 
unfairness of that sort of Government agency going about, mak- 
ing it possible for an individual in public life to have his char- 
acter blackened, with little opportunity to overcome the charge. 

Mr. GLASS. Nobody suggested that in the first instance. 
Not a word to that effect was said on this floor. So far as 
my judgment goes, I thought it was an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding to take a matter of this kind out of the hands of the 
standing Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate 
and commit it to a special committee; but that the Senate did, 
and not a human being on this floor raised his voice with a 
suggestion akin to the one that is now being made by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I think the 
against the resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. Now, the fact is—there is no use in our un- 
dertaking to disguise it much longer; it is going to come out; 
we can not prevent it—as a matter of fact, matters have devel- 
oped within the last few days which would. seem to indicate 
the desirability of having this special committee go into one 
other State and make inquiry as to very definite charges of 
fraud and corruption. Now, if that State is Virginia, let them 


Senator voted with me. I voted 


come. I assume the Senator from Ohio will say that as to 
Ohio? 
Mr. FESS. Certainly, 
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Mr. GLASS. Then, what are we afraid of? 

Mr. FESS. Does not the Senator think that if the com. 
mittee is to go into some particular State, the Senate ought to 
instruct the committee to do that? 

Mr. GLASS. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senate did not instruct them in the first 
place to go into Pennsylvania. 


Mr. FESS. It was in the mind of every Senator. 
Mr. GLASS. Or into Illinois. It is understood by every 


Senator now that the main purpose of the continuance of 
this work is to close up matters in Pennsylvania and Illinois, 

Mr. MOSES. Can that be written into the resolution? 

Mr. GLASS. Now, forsooth, because it is whispered around 
the Chamber that definite charges have been made with respect 
to one other State in the United States, we are to hold up all 
the business in the Senate And defeat the meritorious measures, 
in order that this committee may be restrained and prevented 
from going into this one other State. Is not that the situation? 

Mr. FESS. No; it is not. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the situation absolutely. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows me well enough to know 
that I would not oppose this resolution because the committee 
was going into some other State, for I do not know that that 
is the case. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not think the Senator knows one 
thing in the world about it, and I just found it out a little 
while ago myself. 

Mr. FESS. That is not my position. I stated my position, 
and I assumed that my position was not different from the 
attitude of the Senator from Virginia. I supposed that he 
would take the same stand; and if the Senator from Virginia 
thinks that I have taken a stand in opposition to this because 
of anything that has developed recently, even what is called 
here the filibuster, I beg him not to believe that. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, I do not think that. I think the Senator 
is now as innocent as I was at midday to-day. I do not think 
he knows a thing in the world about it. 

Mr. FESS. I certainly know only the danger of allowing 1 
committee te go around and receive charges against every man 
in public life, and thus give a wide publicity that is hurtful 
and is not fair. That is the only objection I have; and if the 
resolution were limited to finishing the work in the two States 
where the work is going on, I would do everything in my power 
to have it passed at once. 

Mr. President, I have gone away beyond what I had intended 
to, although one of the things I had in mind [ have not referred 
to. Since I have the floor. I am going to refer to it now. I 
want the sympathetic attention of my colleagues here on a mat 
ter that is rather acute. We have 52 Senators sitting on this 
side of the middle aisle, and 43 on the other side. Of the 52, 
51 bear the label Republican, and 1 Farmer-Labor. That means, 
in the public mind, that this side of the aisle has control of the 
administration. 


Mr. GLASS, Is the Senator proposing some swaps? [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. MOSES. God forbid! 


Mr. FESS. There are two divisions on this side of the aisle, 
due to different ways of viewing the principles of the Republi- 
can Party. Some believe that the creed should be the platform 
and the candidate. Others do not believe that that is funda- 
mental, and certainly do not believe that it is binding. 

The result is that whenever the small group will align itself 
on the other side of the aisle the other side of the aisle has 
control, and whenever it aligns itself with this side of the 
aisle, then this side of the aisle has the control, which means 
that a balance of power is being exercised that is neither one 
nor the other, 

I raise the question now, and I know my colleagues will do 
me the honor to grant my sincerity when I say that I believe 
that the best government, where public opinion rules, is the 
two-party system, where one party can be held responsible for 
what it does, and the more nearly equal those two parties are 
the more healthful it is for the government. So that when 
the party in power holds not only the responsibility but the 
power to enforce it, if it does not do what in the mind of the 
public is right the minority party will be strong enough to 
go to the people and turn the majority out. What I mean is 
a two-party system, where one party can affirm and the other 
party deny, while in one case it would be one party affirming 
one year and another party affirming another year. That makes 
party responsibility, and there is no party responsibility any- 
where if there is no party solidarity. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 





Mr. FESS. That is precisely the basis of the embarrass- 
ment in any sort of party government. 


I do not want to be 
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considered as saying anything that is either indiscreet or 
unwise, because I give to every individual his absolute right 
‘o think and act as independently as I do, but my idea is 
that if the party in power has the responsibility, it ought 
so have the yotes, and if it does not have the votes the public 
ought to know that it has not the responsibility. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that is the most extraordinary 
<tatement I have ever heard made on the floor of the Senate, and 
i am more amazed that it should come from the distinguished 
senator from Ohio than I would be had it come from any 
other Member on the other side of the Senate. 

In the first place, the Senator assumes that the question of 
exploring and uncovering fraud at elections should be made 
a partisan issue. In the second place, he seems to complain 
because a great number of Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber have refused to make it a partisan issue, and have 
joined with other Senators to make the imvestigation and 
disclosures, 

Mr. FESS. I was not talking about party investigations ; 
1 was talking about party responsibility. 

Mr. GLASS. But how can there be party responsibility 
except upon issues that are presented in the Senate liere? 

The Senator is complaining 





Mr. FESS. We can not have it where one party is split 
on the issue. 
Mr. GLASS. “Split on the issue;” in other words, the 


Senator would say to the Members of his side of the Cham- 
ber, “a majority of us do not think that a resolution should 
prevail to explore and uncover fraud, and therefore the bal- 
ance of you must follow the majority and not just conscience 
or your judgment.” 

Mr. FESS. I think I should express that in the Democratic 
viewpoint, where——— 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; I want the Senator to express it from 
his own viewpoint. 

Mr. FESS. My friend from Virginia speaks as a Democrat 
and is controlled by the caucus system. 

Mr. GLASS. I never was controlled by any caucus or any 
system on earth. I speak as a United States Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator withdraws from his caucus. 

Mr. GLASS. No; 1 do not withdraw from my caucus. 
There has been no caucus action on this proposition. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly not. I did not suppose there had 
been. 

Mr. GLASS. But what the Senator is doing is to make a 
caucus unnecessary on the Republican side. He is undertaking 
to arraign any Republican Senator who does not go along with 
the majority upon an issue of this sort. 

Mr. FESS. What I am trying to do is to get the same 
unanimity of voting on this side that you get on the other side. 

Mr. GLASS. But you can not do it on a question of this 
sort, and it is to the credit of your side that you can not. 





Mr. FESS. I am giad to have the compliment for the 
Republican Party from the distinguished Democrat. How- 
ever, L still think 

Mr. GLASS. If the Republican Party would accept my 


judgment, its policy would be improved, [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. It would be in some cases, I admit. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
considers the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] 
and the senior Senatér from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
regulars on the Republican side, or does he consider them as 
being with the little minority that sometimes goes with the 
Democratic side? A few minutes ago they absolutely refused 
the pleadings of the leader on the Republican side, the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr, Curtis]. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from North Dakota should not com- 
plain about that. He does it as a rule. 

Mr. FRAZIBR. I perhaps do that sometimes, but these men 
are usually regular, and it seems to me very strange that they 


will hold out not only against the leadership of the party, but 


practically all the others on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I did not know 
the Senator from North Dakota could even hear the recom- 
mendations of the Republican leader. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was interested in the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio about party government, and I agree with a 
good deal he has said. We have two great parties in this 
country. Here the issue is drawn, and the Democratic Party 
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has proposed to the Republican Party that if it will permit us 
to vote on these measures now pending, with the resolution of 
the Senator from Liissouri, which seeks to inquire into corrupt 
elections, we can clean up this calendar and be out of here by 
11 o’clock to-night. Does the Senator agree that his party 
ought to accept that proposal coming from this side; and if it 
fails to do so, then the Republican Party is responsible for the 
failure to enact these measures into law? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, no Senator or no party has a 
monopoly upon the virtue of procedure. I would not be free to 
say that all the fault lies with the Democratic side, and I would 
not want to make the statement, because I do not believe it, 
that all the fault lies with the Republican side. As I stated 
awhile ago, consistency is a difficult problem. I think both 
sides are to blame here. I know that the Democrats could end 
this deadlock instantly by doing what has been suggested, by 
limiting the resolution as it ought to be limited. But they do 
not want to do that, it seems. I know that if they could not 
agree to limit it, but could agree to make it broad enough to go 
everywhere and establish a permanent committee to do this 
sort of thing—while I doubt the wisdom of that, and question 
whether anything of that kind ought to be done—if we are 
going to go into investigations, it would seem to me logical 
that we ought to make it very broad. We could do it that 
way. Of course, the Republicans could bring it to an issue at 
once if they would vote for the resoiution. Everybody knows 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Or vote against it. 

Mr. FESS. We are offering a motion to take up the de- 
ficiency bill. I will vote for it, and if Senators on the other 
side will vote for it, it will be taken up. If they do not vote for 
it. we likely can not get it up. I have a right to blame the 
Democrats for not doing it when I think they ought to do it. 

Mr. GLASS. We have asked you 

Mr. FESS. All the virtue is not on one side here. Let me 
say, the longer I am in public life the greater respect I have for 
the men who differ from me politically, and I come daily to 
realize the value of the two-party system, but while many 
people might not believe it, I think that the Republican suc- 
cess depends upon a militant minority that is capable of com- 
manding us in case we do not do right, and the Democratic 
success depends upon our ability to command them if they do 
not do right. That is my philosophy, not only here in this 
Chamber but in politieal life. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator does not give the Senate the 
full measure of his knowledge on this controversy. He says 
he knows that if the Democratic side would do so-and-so, some- 
thing would result. Does not the Senator know perfectly well 
that if two Senators on the Republican side would give their 
consent to consider these important legislative measures, and, 
finally, to take a vote, as the Senate might determine, upon 
this resolution, that we could get through here in a few hours’ 
time? 

Mr. FESS. I think that is true. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not one only. There are more than one. 

Mr. GLASS. I understand the Senator from Colorado now 
will object too. 

Mr. FESS. We could get through with all of this work to- 
night if either side would give up. We could immediately do 
what my colleague wants to do, and take care of those provided 
for in the deficiency bill by adopting the motion. We could, 
immediately following that, take up the public buildings bill 
if we had the votes to do it and there was not sufficient oppo- 
sition to defeat it. We are in favor of that, and all the Demo- 
erats need to do is to vote with us and it will be done, not only 
on the public buildings bill, but on the alien property bill like- 
wise. There is one way to do it. Vote for these measures to 
be taken up one after the other and considered, and then fight 
the other matter out; or the other side of the proposition, 
which does not seem to meet with approval, is to give over to 
our Democratic friends and let them have this roving commis- 
sion, which I do not like. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
does not the Senator think that we are entitled to a vote on 
this resolution which we insist should be presented here? You 
may defeat it, but do you not think we are entitled to have a 
vote on it? 





Mr. FESS. We did not get a vote on the Boulder dam 
proposition. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Boulder dam is a local proposition. This 


question affects the whole United States. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think it affects only three States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Colorado is getting exceed- 
ing sensitive for some reason. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from Colorado is well aware of 
the name of the State which the distinguished Senator from 
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Missouri [Mr. Reep] refused to disclose last night. I do not 
think there is any question that Colorado is referred to. 
Mr. GLASS. Is the Senator from Colorado afraid of the 
investigation ? 
Mr. PHIPPS. 
Mr. GLASS. 


Not at all. 
Why does not the Senator let us have it? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then let us have it in all the other States. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator can have it. I am not raising 
any objection to it. He can have it in Virginia. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was stated last night that it would not 
go below the southern line of the Potomac River. 

Mr. GLASS. It is a blanket resolution and it takes the com- 
mittee anywhere it wants to go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators must proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I must decline to yield further because I intend 
to yield the floor in a minute. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied the Senator will. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator’s satisfaction is rather premature. 
I may not yield the floor now. [Laughter.] 

Within 15 hours this Congress will adjourn and cease under 
constitutional limitations to exist. I am going to vote to take 
up the deficiency appropriation bill and put it through. I will 
vote, if it is possible, to take up the public buildings bill and 
put it through. I will vote, if the opportunity comes, to take 
up the alien property bill. Then, there are many other quite 
important bills, many of them on the President’s table, which 
ought to be taken up. That, to me, is a rational course to 
pursue. If they are not taken up it is simply because we are 
not willing to concede one to the other. I am in a condition 
of mind to do what ought to be done here for the best interests 
and the largest welfare of all. I hope that some way will yet 
be reached by which all Senators may be satisfied in trying to 
get what they think is their right. That seems to me to be 
about what we ought to do in the next 15 hours. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, on my own responsibility and 
without consultation with anybody else, I am going to submit a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed at once to 
the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill, and pro- 
ceed with its consideration until 10 o'clock to-night, at which 
hour the Senate shall vote on the bill and all pending amend- 
ments thereto without further discussion; that immediately 
after that vote the Senate shall proceed to the consideration 
of the public buildings bill and continue such consideration until 
the hour of 11 o'clock, at which time we shall vote on the bill 
and all pending amendments thereto without further debate; 
that then the Senate immediately thereafter shall proceed to the 
consideration of the alien property bill and continue such con- 
sideration until the hour of 12 o’clock midnight, at which time 
it shall vote on that bill and all pending amendments; and that 
immediately thereafter the Senate shall proceed to the con- 
sideration of the now pending resolution of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], and at the hour of 1 o'clock shall proceed 
to vote on that resolution and all pending amendments thereto. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, yesterday the House passed 
the bill (H. R. 17157) authorizing ‘the appropriation of $11,- 
000,000 for the construction of hospitals for the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Approximately $10,500,000 of that sum is to be 
devoted to the construction of neuropsychiatric hospitals. The 
report of the committee of the House and, as I understand, 
the report from the Veterans’ Bureau show a very great and 
a very pressing need for these hospitals. This afternoon the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds had a meeting 
and unanimously voted to favorably recommend the bill to the 
Senate with one amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

Every Senator must realize that whatever else may fail, 
this bill ought to pass. For that reason, not wishing to inter- 
fere with the double filibuster that is going on now, apparently, I 
ask unanimous consent to be permitted to make a favorable 
report from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of 
the bill H. R. 17157. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 





Is there objection? 
Reserving the right to object 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
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Bayard Frazier McLea Sackett 
lease Geor, McMaster Schall 
Borah Gerry McNar Sheppard 
Bratton Glass Mayfield Shipstead 
Broussard Goft Means Shortridge 
Bruce Hale Metcalf Stanfiel 
Cameron Harreld Moses Stephens 
Capper arris Neely Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Norris Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Nye Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Oddie son 
Dale Howell Overman adsworth 
Deneen Jobnson Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 
Edwards Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
Ernst Keyes eed, Mo. Wheeler 
Ferris King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 
Pletcher McKellar Robinson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I renew my request for 
unanimous consent to report the bill to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, withholding for the 
present, consent, but not making a final objection, I will say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that I want a few minutes to exam- 
ine the bill and to consult. If he will allow it to lie by tem- 
porarily—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I am willing that the bill shall be laid aside 
temporarily, with the understanding that I may take it up, and 
that whoever has the floor may yield for the purpose of my 
making the report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I take it that if it is agreeable to us, 
there will be no difficulty, but I do not want to make any 
bargain. 

Mr. MOSES. In the meantime may we not have a vote on 
the motion of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the floor, and I shall be glad to yield 
the floor if we may vote. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to say that I desire to speak on the 
motion. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, does the Senator from Montana 
desire to speak on the motion of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WHEELER. I intend to speak on that motion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall not take more than a 
moment, This afternoon I expressed myself very briefly upon 
the present situation. Since that time the situation has changed 
in this respect: There is now a motion pending before the 
Senate to take up the deficiency appropriation bill. Up to that 
time it could be charged upon the other side of the aisle that 
there was a filibuster to prevent the Senate from doing any 
business, because the pending question then was the resolution 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. All through last 
night the criticism was constantly leveled at this side because 
some Senators on this side declined to permit the Senate to 
express its will. As I stated this afternoon, I have taken no 
part in the filibuster and I shall not do so, on either side, but it 
is now apparent that the filibuster has changed from the Repub- 
lican side to the Democratic side of this Chamber. 

I wish to ask my distinguished friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], for whom I have the highest respect, if it is not true 
that no progress can be made in the business of the Senate be- 
tween now and 12 o’clock to-morrow unless this motion shall be 
first disposed of; that there is no possibility of that except by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I answer the Senator from Wis- 
consin by saying that that seems so, so long as at first two, 
but now, with the acquisition of the Senator from Colorado, 
three Senators on that side persist in not giving unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is the privilege of every 
Senator, under the rules of the Senate, to object to granting 
unanimous consent upon any proposition, and when objection is 
made the orderly procedure is to vote upon the pending ques- 
tion, one way or the other, until the Senate shall have com- 
pleted its business, 

Mr. GLASS. The pending question is on the resolution of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. GLASS. It could not displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; if the Senate shall vote that it can, it can. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Vote! 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not urging Senators to 
vote to displace the unfinished business, but I am asking why 
they will not permit the Senate to say whether it wants to dis- 
place it or not. We have had the criticism here for nearly 24 
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hours that some Senators on this side of the aisle—and I have 
not been one of them—— 

Mr. PITTMAN rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just one moment—have declined to permit 
the Senate to vote. Now who is declining to permit the Senate 
to yote upon the pending question? Now I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator asked why could 
not these measures be voted in their order? The order is, first, 
the motion made to proceed to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri. 
by the Senate. Now it is before the Senate. 
indicated that there are only 24 votes against it. On every 
question at the present time there are only three or four who 
are opposing it at all. The leader of the Republican side has 
begged the Senator from Pennsylvania to cease his objections 
io the resolution. The Senator from Ohio has criticized the 
Senator from Pennsylvania; he has said that he was not only 
not fair now but not frank. 


The situation here is that you are now asking that you be | 


allowed to control the order of voting. We are ready for a 
vote on the resolution that has been pending here and been 
filibustered by three or four Senators for hours. You now 
suy, because a motion is made to take up something else, that 
that ought to be voted on. 

Mr. LENROOT. We can not get to the other measure until 
it shall have been voted on. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why not? For the simple reason that we 
can never get a unanimous-consent agreement; and everybody 
knows from the expression of those who are filibustering against 
this bill that there will never be an opportunity for the Senate 
io express itself on this resolution unless it is expressed first ; 
there is not any question about that. 

Mr. GLASS. Or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Or by unanimous consent. The situation 
is, it seems to me, that the Senators on the other side finding 
that they can not control one Senator or two Senators—— 

Mr. MOSES. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second—finding that they can not 
control them, have the audacity to say that this whole side 
should surrender the order of voting. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. No; just a moment. The order of voting 
is fixed by the rules, and the rules are absolutely complied with 
by the motion of the Senator from Wyoming. The order of 
voting is to vote upon the motion of the Senator from Wyoming ; 
and the consideration of the resolution of the Senator from 
Missouri can not now come before the Senate until the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming is first dispesed of. That is 
under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Nevada referred to the con- 
trol of the Senate. It was stated here frankly and modestly 
(his morning by the Senator from Missouri, “I am in control 
of the Senate.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second. The Senator from Missouri 
is in control of this resolution; but as the situation stands here 
he asked a unanimous-consent agreement the other night to 
vote on all these measures ahead of his resolution and not to 
iake a vote on his resolution until the last, so that you might 
filibuster against it. 

Mr. MOSES. True. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator, who has been plotting the fili- 
buster, the Senator from Pennsylvania, would not permit that 
agreement. 

Mr. MOSES. True, O King. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Nor would the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire permit that agreement. 

Mr. MOSES. True, O King. And when we renewed the re- 
quest for the agreement it was refused. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And we can not vote on the resolution now 





That motion was agreed to | 
Hvery vote has | 
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committee that has already been appointed to investigate and 
that is already investigating corruption in Pennsylvania to 
continue its werk and to maintain and protect the honor and 
dignity of the United States Senate, or these bills can not pass. 
Now, who has the right in this matter? The Senator who is 
trying to stop an investigation in his State or the Senators who 
are trying to carry out the orders of the Senate to investigate 
apparent corruption in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me to answer the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LENROOT. If I do not lose the floor, I yield; not 
otherwise. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the situation is 
perfectly obvious. The resolution of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to continue his committee is dead. It can not pass. It 
will not pass. The question, then, is whether, out of pique and 
disappointment and revenge, the Democrats who are supporting 
that resolution intend to kill the deficiency bill for the veterans, 
a hospital bill, the public buildings bill, the alien property 

ill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why is it dead? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because I will not let it pass. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then you are putting up your will against 


the rest of the Senate. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I have a right to do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And you ask us to stultify ourselves, to 
allow corruption to go on, to allow this place to be filled with 
corruptionists, because you say that this bill can not pass, and 
you say that you will kill all of these bills before it shall pass. 
Now, we will not bow to that. 

Mr. REBD of Pennsylvania. Wait a minute. The Senator 
yielded to me. I am within my rights, and I intend to insist 
on them. I have up until noon to-morrow; and I remember 
a day two years ago to-morrow when the Senator from Nevada 
by himself, with no support or sympathy of the Senate, fili- 
bustered to death the deficiency bill that carried the first install- 
ment of adjusted compensation to the veterans of the World 
War. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not yield further. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped for order. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if he thought the Senator from Nevada 
ought to have done that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
have done it. 


I did not think he ought to 


Mr. GLASS. Any more than I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania ought to do it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He did not care any more 
for my opinion than—well, I will not say what I was about 
to say. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is mistaken in saying that 


I killed that bill, because I got unanimous consent-——— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: Who 
killed Cock Robin? [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped for order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He is not killed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to say that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is incorrect, and I know he does not desire to be. The 
Recorp will show that 30 minutes before we adjourned I ob- 
tained unanimous consent to refer that bill back to the com- 
mittee. Unanimous consent was granted, other matters were 
taken up, and the Senator from Idaho was on the floor discuss- 
ing another matter when the gavel fell. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My recollection dues not agree 
with that of the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Nevertheless, the Senator is wrong; and I 
never asked anyone on my side to support me—not one. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They did not. They would not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would not for one moment have blamed 


He is still at large 





under the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania, who | anyone in this bedy if he hgd taken steps to pass that bill or 


says that he intends to kill this resolution alone if necessary, if | any other bill. 
So it is perfectly evident | 


his health will permit, by a filibuster. 
that the only way we can ever get a vote on the resolution is to 
say that it must be passed first because it has been discussed 
longest before this body. Now, what is your purpose—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. 

You ask whose responsibility it is? In the first place, it is 
the responsibility of all of us. I am not denying that; and if 
this bill is killed, why is it killed? It is killed for this reason: 
You ask us to withdraw from an attempt to pass a resolution 
that two-thirds of this body favor, a resolution to allow a 


The Senator has his rights; yes. I am not 
criticizing his exercise of his rights; but when he says that 
because he alone wills, in spite of all the persuasion of his own 
party, to dictate the terms under which we can protect the 
honor and dignity of the Senate or to defeat all of this legisla- 
tion, I say that if his party permits him to do it they are wrong. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me to submit a matter? 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to. 
do not yield now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


I will in a moment. I 


Very well, 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have a very distinct recol- 
lection of the instance referred to by the Senator from Nevada 
two years ago. The fact is that the Senator from Nevada 
gave notice that that conference report could not be adopted, 
exactly as the Senator from Pennsylvania has given notice 
that the resolution of the Senator from Missouri can not be 
adopted. They were both acting within their individual rights ; 
and what happened, as the Senator from Nevada well remem- 
bers, was that when we got within about half an hour of the 
final adjournment, and when it was apparent that the confer- 
ence report could not be adopted, it was agreed that no further 
effort should be made to adopt the conference report. 


Mr. PITTMAN. That is not correct, and I know that the 
Senator does not desire to be incorrect. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Unanimous consent was asked to refer it 


to the committee, with instructions to include in the bill a 
matter that had been left out in conference, and the Senate 
agreed to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; because the Senate knew that if they 
had not agreed to it the Senator from Nevada, acting within 
his rights, would have occupied the floor until 12 o’clock; and 
he had the conference report just as effectually killed by so 
occupying the floor as the Senator from Pennsylvania has the 
present resolution effectually killed if he and those associated 
with him can occupy the floor until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not in sympathy with 
either of those propositions. 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. LENROOT. But, lr. President, two years ago, if that 
situation had arisen at this hour—i4 hours before Congress 
adjourns—I should have deemed it my duty, and I think other 
Senators would have deemed it their duty, to do what they 
could to bring other matters before the attention of the Senate 
and dispose of them, regardless of the final result of that con- 
ference report. That is my position here now. 

Mr. GLASS. Some of us have done that. 
over and over again—— 

Mr. LENROOT. For unanimous consent. 

Mr. GLASS. For unanimous consent to do that very thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. And let me ask the Senator this question: 
Did not the Senator hold the Senator from Nevada responsible 
for killing that conference report? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. I am perfectly willing, after 12 
o'clock to-morrow, if we can get this business done, that you 
may, if you can, hold the Senator from Pennsylvania responsible 
for killing the Reed resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. We are going to hold him responsible for 
killing all this legislation as well as the Reed resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT,. That is a matter that you may not be so 
successful with him about. 

Mr. GLASS. We are pretty confident of it now. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; they are merely innocent bystanders. 

Mr. GLASS. Another chirp of Cock Robin. He is not dead. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
well knows that when objection is made to unanimous consent, 
the only way in which the Senate can make any progress or do 
any business is under the rules of the Senate. It is the usual 
thing for a motion to be made in circumstances like these, ex- 
actly as it has been made by the Senator from Wyoming. It 
was his duty to make that motion. When notice has been 
given that a filibuster will be conducted until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow and of the matter concerning which the filibuster is 
raised, the rules of the Senate provide that a motion will be 
in order to take up some other bill. It was the duty of the 
Senator from Wyoming to make the motion that he did, and it 
is properly before the Senate now, and nothing can be done 
with regard to the other resolution until this motion be first 
disposed of. 

I am not asking anybody to gote for that motion. I am 
simply asking you across the aisle, Why are you not willing to 
let the Senate vote? 

The Senator from Nevada says there are only 24 Senators 
who would vote with the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Well, if you feel that way why 
do you not test it out and let us vote upon the motion of the 
Senator from Wyoming? If you are right about it, you will 
immediately bring the Reed resolution again before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator agree then 
that we may vote on the resolution of the 
Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I am willing to agree to any of these 
propositions, so far as I am concerned. 





We have asked 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not. 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as I am concerned, I want the Sen- 
ate to dispose of this very essential legislation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are only three Senators objecting now, 
as I understand. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and two years ago there was only one 
on your side. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They are the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Reep], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss}, 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putpps]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And any one of us is enough; 
so do not worry about that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They are all Republicans, and the responsi- 
bility is on the Republicans. 

Mr. MOSES. And we are proud of it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. One Senator who objected last night, who 
made the objection and persisted in it, was the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Biease]. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want first to say to the Senator 
that I do not object to his making the report on H. R. 17157, 
which is generally known as the additional hospital bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to go further with 
that at this moment. I do not object to the Senator making 
the report. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
will now ask 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I said I did not want the Sena- 
tor to go further at this moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. All right; but I want to say to the Senator 
that I am going later to ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; that is all right. 

Mr. LENROOT. But I will not do so now, because of the 
Senator’s suggestion. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR VETERANS 


Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17157) 
to authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital and 
out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospital- 
ization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
reported it without amendment. 


KATHERINE SOUTHERLAND 


Mr. MEANS. I want to submit a conference report which I 
believe is a matter of high privilege and I ask that it be con- 
sidered. Under the rule, as I read it, a conference report is 
in order at any time. I ask that it be read and considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The pending unfinished business will not be 
displaced by the conference report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not. 
time to submit a conference report. 

Mr. GLASS. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the 
conference report be read. 

Mr. MEANS. It is a claim matter in which the Senator from 
Tennessee is interested. 

The report was read, as follows: 


I make the report, Mr. President, and I 





It is in order at any 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1339) for the relief of Katherine Southerland, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

Rice W. MEANs, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Park TRAMMELL, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
CHARLES L, UNDERHILL, 
Birp J. VINCENT, 
Joun C. Box, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I submit a conference report on the 
bill (S. 4305) to authorize the sale, under provisions of the act 
of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department 


Senator from | real property. 


Mr. DILL. If we are going to do business we ought to have 
a quorum. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. This matter is privileged. 
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‘he VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the conference 


report. 
The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1305) to authorize the sale, under provisions of the act of 
March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department 
real property, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Ilouses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the language stricken out insert the following: 

* Lafayette Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (lot in) ; Odd Fellows 
Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (9,040 square feet) ; American Me- 
chanies Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (six lots) ; Kirkdale Ceme- 
tery, Liverpool, England (58 lots) ; Newport Cemetery, Lincoln, 
England (13 lots); Washington Point, Norfolk, Va.: Provided, 
‘hat the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
sell or cause to be sold, in the manner and upon such terms as he 
shall deem expedient, the several cemetery lots and Washington 
loint, Norfolk, Va., hereinbefore designated, and to execute and 
deliver in the name of the United States and in its behalf any 
and all contraets, conveyances, or other instruments necessary 
io effectuate such sale and conveyance: Provided further, That 
the expense of sale be paid from the proceeds thereof, and the 
net proceeds deposited in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the Military Post Construction Fund.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amendment proposed by the House insert the following: 

“Fort Moultrie rifle range, South Carolina: Provided, That 
from the proceeds of the sale of Fort Moultrie rifle range, 
South Carolina, the sum of not more than $20,200 be applied | 
to the purchase by the Secretary of War of those tracts of land 
commonly known as the Mount Pleasant target range, by | 
exercising the option and right to purchase contained in the | 
lease dated June 25, 1919, effective July 1, 1919, ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, and signed by George F. Goblet, of Mount Pleasant, 
Ss. C., as the lessor; Coronado Beach Military Reservation, | 
Coronado, Calif. (part, approximately 33 acres) ; Omaha Depot, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. (part, 
approximately 13 acres).” 

And the House agree to the same. 

J. W. WapswortH, Jr., 

MorrIS SHEPPARD, 

DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 

FRANK L. GREENE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. Feank JAMES, 

JOHN Pup HILL, 

JoHN J. McSwain, 
Managers on the part ef the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 

report. 
The report was agreed to, 
MRS, PATRICK H, BODKIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate | 
a message from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DILL. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule XXVII provides that: 


1. The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall 
always be in order, except when the Journal is being read or a question 
of order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is 
dividing; and when received the question of proceeding to the consid- 
eration of the report, if raised, shall be immediately put, and shall be 
determined without debate. 


The Chair lays Lefore the Senate the amendments of the 
House to Senate bill 1661 conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick 
H. Bodkin. The amendments were on page 1, line 7, to strike 
out all after “for” down to and including the word “a” in line | 
8, and insert: “the value of the following deseribed land, ex- | 
clusive of improvements, as of February 28, 1921, to wit, that 
certain ”; on page 1, line 11, after “land” to strike out “she” 
and insert “her husband, Patrick H. Bodkin, deceased,” ; and 
on page 2, line 6, after “claim,” to insert: “ : Provided, That in 














The question is on agreeing to the 
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considering the case the Court of Claims shall determine the 
value of the land in question at the date of judgment by the 
court adverse to Patrick H. Bodkin; also determine the value 
of the soldier’s additional script and deduct the latter from any 
awards made to the claimant.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Senate 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (8S. 4247) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
as amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the inser- 
tion of a new section in said act between sections 5 and 6 of 
Said act, to be designated as “5a” of said act. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of Mareh 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and toe appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


concur in the 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that th» Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2820. An act to safeguard the distribution and sale of cer- 
tain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce ; 

S. 3662. An act creating the offices of assistants to the Secre- 
tary of Labor; 

S$. 4239. An act for the relief of homestead settlers on the 
drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota; 

H.R. 54. An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building; 

H. R. 531. An act for the relief of John A. Bingham; 

H. R. 2849. An act for the relief of the heirs of Russell 
Norton ; 

H. R. 3253. An act for the relief ef Lieut. Commander Garnet 
Hulings, United States Navy; 

H. R. 4258. An act to credit the accounts of James Hawkins, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor; 

H. R. 5275. An act for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin; 

H. R. 6057. An act for the relief of George Boiko & 
(Ine.) ; 

H. R. 6097. An act to accept the cession by the State of Ar- 
kansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within 
the Hot Springs National Park, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6143. An act to correct the military record of William J. 
Bodiford ;: 

H. R. 6422. 
W. Kelly; 

H. R. 6847. 
Jackson ; 

H. R. 7703. 

H. R. 8932. 

H. R. 9150. 
Tool Works; 

H. R. 9173. An act providing for the revision and printing of 
the index to the Federal statutes ; 

H. R. 10456. An act for the payment of claims for pay, per- 


J. 


Co. 


An act to correct the military record of George 
An act to correct the military record of Thornton 


An act for the relief of James F. McCarthy: 
An act for the relief of William F. Redding: 


An act for the relief of the Niagara Machine & 


| sonal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident 


to the operation of the Army; 

H. R. 10496. An act for the relief of John A. Thornton: 

H. R. 10729. An act to create a bureau of customs and a 
bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury; 

H. R. 10976. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allot- 
ment,” approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 11396. An act for the relief of Lawrence F. Nelson: 

H. R. 11487. An act granting a right of way to the county of 
Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for high- 
Way purposes ; 

H. R. 12625. An act for the relief of the owner of scow 65H; 
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H. R. 13143. An act for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber 
of Commerce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing 
officer ; 

Ii. R. 14071. An act for the relief of Garfield Hankins ; 

H. R. 15252. An act to provide relief for certain natives of 
sjorongan, Samar, P. I., for rental of houses occupied by the 
United States Army during the years 1900 to 1903; 

H. R. 15253. An act for the relief of certain officers and former 
officers of the Army of the United States; 

Ii. R. 15826. An act to add certain lands to the Colville Na- 
tional Forest, Wash.; 

H. R. 16017. An act granting public lands to the city of Golden, 
Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and domestic 
purposes ; 

H.R. 16058. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
Army of the United States ; 

H. R. 16207. An act to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water 
supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahle- 
quah, Cherokee County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 16389. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, etc. ; 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war and other wars; 

H. R. 16551. An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
respect of certain roads and bridges ; 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes’ ”; 

H. R. 17063. An act for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A, N. 
Ross ; 

H. R.17138. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station; 

H. R. 17230. An act for the relief of Olof Nelson ; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution authorizing the use of a por- 
tion of that part of the United States National Cemetery Reser- 
vation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery wall, 
for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Haltigan, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 5788) to extend the time for constructing a bridge across 
the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, in the county 
of Anoka, and the village of Champlin, in the county of 
Hennepin, State of Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 16548. An act to amend sections 57 and 61 of the act 
entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,’ approved March 4, 1909; and 

H. J. Res. 373. Joint resolution to authorize the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
to hold hearings after March 4, 1927. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4328. An act to authorize the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district court of the United States for the north- 
ern district of California ; 

S. 4383. An act for the relief of certain claimants for interest 
arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable trans- 
fers of the American Embassy at Constantinople between 
December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917; 

S. 4858. An act for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper; 

S. 4998. An act to provide a water system for the Indians of 
the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev. ; 

S.5200. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of 
Oklahoma ; 

8.5624. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau ; 

S. 5625. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Bureau; and 
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8.5709. An act to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, re- 
lating to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
364, continuing during the Seventieth Congress Senate Resolu- 
tions 195, 227, 258, and 324, relative to senatorial campaign 
es and enlarging the authority of the special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to vote upon the urgent deficiency 
en and immediately thereafter to vote upon the pending reso- 
ution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is objected to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I repeat that the pending 
motion is the motion of the Senator from Wyoming to take up 
the general deficiency bill, which has in it an appropriation of 
more than $26,000,000 for the rehabilitation of World War vet- 
erans. It has in it an appropriation of $25,000,000 to enable 
the World War veterans to obtain loans under the adjusted 
compensation bill. It has in it appropriations of $37,000,000 for 
Civil War pensions and other pensions; and unless that bill is 
passed to-night, or before 12 o’clock to-morrow, within the next 
30 days there will be no money to pay the pensions of the Civil 
War soldiers and widows. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
at that point? I may add to the list recited by the Senator 
from Wisconsin a deficiency item with respect to the pay of the 
Army, which, if not passed by this Congress, will result in a 
reduction of the enlisted strength of the Regular Army before 
July 1 of somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000 men. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I suggest that the Senator address 
his appeal to his colleague and associate and pal of last night, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I just want to finish this, and then I 
will yield. I will yield in just a moment. 

In addition to the appropriations to which I have referred, 
Mr. President, for the World War veterans and pensions for 
the soldiers and widows of the Civil War, there is an appro- 
priation in this bill of something over $8,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of advancing to the poverty-stricken farmers of the 
West money with which to purchase seed, so that they may 
plant a crop in the coming spring. That, too, will fail under 
existing conditions. The motion of the Senator from Wryo- 
ming is to take this bill up and pass it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senate ought to vote upon that mo- 
tion, and if it does not vote upon that motion between now 
and 12 o'clock to-morrow, the country will know where the 
responsibility lies. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, right there, did not the Sena- 
tor hear the Senator from Pennsylvania object? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; not to that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator from Wisconsin asked that 
that be voted on, and the Senator from Missouri asked that 
bis resolution be voted on immediately following it—— 

Mr. LENROOT. But this is the pending question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the Senator from Pennsylvania 
jected. 

Mr. MOSES. The motion of the Senator from Wyoming is 
pending now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not talking about unanimous consent. 
I am talking about proceeding under the regular rules of the 
Senate, the only way in which any business can be done except 
by unanimous consent, which has already been objected to. 

Mr. MOSES. And the only question before the Senate is the 
motion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the question. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LENROOT. We can not get a vote on the resolution the 
Senator speaks of until this question is first disposed of. Why 
are Senators not willing to dispose of the motion? 

SeveraL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator from Wisconsin in favor of 
the Reed resolution? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am in favor of it if it is limited to Illinois 
and Pennsylvania ; I would gladly support it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator voted against taking it up. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I voted yesterday to take it up. 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is recorded as 
against it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did at one time last night, because it was 
interfering with these bills, but in the morning hour I voted 
to take up this resolution, as the Recorp shows. 

SeveraL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WHEELER. 
has just asked why it is that we will not vote on the motion 
pending. I desire to say that, as far as | am concerned, while 
l um interested in the bill and anxious to see it passed because 
of the fact that there are certain items in the bill which are of 
interest to Montana, yet I think it is far more important that 
his emergency deficiency bill be killed than it is to see one or 
two Senators hold out and refuse to permit the Senate of the 
United States—— 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly speak 
a little louder se that I can hear what he says? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have order. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On what legislative day was the 
report made on the urgency deficiency bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that it was 
on March 2, the same as to-day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The same as to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The motion, then, is subject to a 
point of order; and I make the point of order that the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of that bill is out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. WARREN. What becomes of the resolution? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The point of order is that the 
report being made on the same legislative day, the bill must 
go over, if objection is made, for one day. The point of order 
is well taken, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Missouri 
does hot wish to use that technical point to defeat this bill? 


voting 





Mr. HEFLIN. Regular order! 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I demand the regular order. - 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator from Montana yield 


to me a moment? 

Mr. WHERELER. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There comes to my mind a story 
that exactly illustrates the attitude of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator pause for a 
parliamentary inquiry? What is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to resolution 364. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. President, I move to 
proceed to the consideration 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator can not 
get the floor that way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the public buildings bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I had the floor with the consent of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I had the floor, and I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missoupi. 

Mr. WHEELER. And nobody else. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought I should proceed with 
the consent of the Senator, and I did not mean to farm his 
time out. 

Mr. WHEELER. I still yield to the Senator from Missouri 
if he desires to speak. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A parliamentary inquiry. Did the 
Chair recognize the Senator from Pennsylvania to make a 
motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania rose to a parliamentary inquiry, asking what the ques- 
tion was before the Senate, and the Chair answered that it 
was the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. Then, as I understand, at the present 
time, the only thing before the Senate is the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question immediately before 
the Senate is the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to the resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. WHEELER. A moment ago the Senator from Wisconsin 
asked why we were not willing to have a vote upon the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming, which was then pending. That 
matter is not pending at the present time. It is quite apparent, 
Mr. President, that the members on the other side are going to 
seek to prevent a vote upon this measure if it is possible to 
do so. 

To my way of thinking, it is most important that this inves- 
tigation go on into any States where there may have been 
corruption in the electorate, and I sincerely hope that the so- 
called Reed resolution will pass. I desire at this time to 
speak upon another matter which I deem of great importance 
te this country at this time, and in view of the fact that this 
is the only time when I will have an opportunity at this 
session to bring this matter to the attention of the country, 
slightest intention of filibustering on the 
pending motion or upon any other, I do want to call the 
Senate’s attention, before it adjourns, to the situation which 
exists at the present time in Mexico. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may 
galleries, as well as on the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I said some time ago in a 
speech in the city of New York that I was very much afraid 
that in the event that Congress adjourned we would not be 
called here in special session and that our Chief Executive 
would create a status of war in Mexico by withdrawing recog- 
nition from that country or by using some pretext for the pur- 
pose of sending marines in there. 

I am still fearful that that situation may arise, because of 
the fact that I find in recent numbers of magazines, such as 
the Saturday Evening Post and the magazine called Liberty, 
articles carrying on a propaganda attempting to justify the 
actions of our State Department. Permit me, Mr. President, to 
say at the outset that I do not want to be classed with those 
who feel that there have been no persecutions in Mexico, be- 
eause I state here that I deplore, and all Americans do deplore 
the fact that there have been religious persecutions in Mexico, 
and I for one sincerely hope that the Government of that 
country will desist from any religious persecutions there. 

That is the question, however, which we as Members of this 
body can do nothing about. I am interested, however, in a 
question which seriously affects this Government, and that is 
the issue which has been made by our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Kellogg. 

Mr. President, the real issue in Mexico is oil. Oil is back of 
the breech which seemed about to occur between this Govern- 
ment and that of our sister republic, and I propose to-night to 
analyze the various messages which have been sent by our 


we have order, in the 


| Secretary of State to Mexico. 


I desire to call attention to this article published in the 
magazine called “ Liberty,” entitled “ Should we give back our 
States to Mexico?”—an editorial. It reads as 
follows: 

{From Liberty, February 12, 1927] 
SHOULD WP GIVE BACK OUR SOUTHWESTERN STATES TO MEXICO? 
[An editorial] 

Our little Americans, our Borahs and Wheelers, our professors, senti- 
mentalists, and self-appointed wailers for the rights of smaller nations, 
are all upset over the intervention of the United States in Nicaragua. 
Some of them even express the belief that we might become feverish 
for expansion, and seize Nicaragua and Mexico, and perhaps, 
countries. Thus far, there has been no basis for any such belief, 
outside of their persistent idea that whatever the United States does 
is wrong; that our motives are always vicious; and that, of necessity, 
all small nations are pure and upright. But it is a fact that there 
a destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will. 

In 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848 a crowd of political pirates and rob 


other 


is 


bers—-so designated by the Borahs, the pacifists, the professors, the little 
Americans of that day—were in control at Washington. They had 
recognized Texas in 1837 as an independent Republic. In 1845 they 


admitted her to the Union as a State and assumed her quarrels with 
Mexico over boundaries and the alleged rights of American citizens 
mostly | exans. 

President Polk and his southern Cabinet wanted new States to 
strengthen the position of slavery. They admitted Texas and gave her 
the right to split up into four States, which would mean eight United 
States Senators to vote Democratic and extend slavery. 

Not satisfied with that, they took up Texas’s old quarrels and declared 
war on Mexico—a war of conquest and aggression purely. The un 
sheathing of Uncle Sam’s sword was followed by American victories at 
Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, the halis of Montezuma, and Chapultepec. 
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Hostilities ended by Mexico surrendering territory embracing Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, most of Nevada, and parts of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. 

During this piratical conquest the professors, the Borahs, and Wheelers 
of that day, the little Americans, smote their high brows in borror, 
declared the United States was indulging in piracy, and accused Uncle 
Sam of highway robbery. 

They were right. The war was one of conquest; the seizure of the 
whole Southwest ‘vas piracy. Yet who would have this undone now? 
Would the people of California, New Mexico, and the other States vote 
to return to Mexican rule? Mexicans themselves now rush there for 
safety and protection. 

The same people quivered with agony when the United States dug the 
Panama Canal. Who would undig it now? 

Our conduct was possibly vicious and depraved, morally, but it was 


progress. Destiny was at work behind the selfishness of immoral poll- 
ticians. Destiny is still busy, and 75 years from now the inhabitants 


of Nicaragua, Mexico, et al., will be singing the Star-Spangled Banner 
and scoffing at the idea that anyone would return to the old govern- 
ments. 


That, Mr. President, is the boldest statement that has yet 
been made of the Republican policy with reference to Latin- 
American countries; but I dare say that our Secretary of State 
dare not stand before the American people and say to them 
that he intends to carry on piracy in Latin America. Of course, 
the effect of what he has been doing is piracy. He has gone in 
there under the cloak of protecting American lives and prop- 
erty. When I hear talk about going in and protecting Ameri- 
can lives and property I am always reminded of the story 
that has been told to me, of how one of our Army officers 
who was in charge of some marines was desirous of going into 
the interior of Nicaragua on one occasion, but there were no 
Americans in the interior at that time to protect. In order to | 
have an excuse to go in there they picked up a beach comber | 
and took him into the interior, and then the hue and cry went 
out over the United States in the daily press that it was neces- 
sary to go into the interior to protect lives and property. 

To have any proper understanding of the strained relations 
between the Governments of the United States and Mexico it is 





necessary to familiarize one’s self with the constitution and | 
various laws of Mexico as well as with the voluminous diplo- 
| 
| 


matic correspondence from the very inception of the controversy 
to its present critical stage. 

I wish, Mr. President, that every Senator on this floor would 
take time to study the respective aide memoires and notes which 
have passed and repassed between our Department of State 
and the Mexican ministry of foreign affairs. This correspond- 
ence began early in 1921, even before the United States Govern- 
ment had officially recognized Obregon as the legally elected 
President of Mexico. 

As the result of that correspondence, and more especially the 
agreement reached by the United States-Mexican Commission 
which met in Mexico City on May 14, 1923, special and general 
mixed claims commissions were set up to adjust all claims of 
damages, and this action was followed by the resumption of 
diplomatic relations on September 3, 1923. These two claims 
commissions have been functioning ever since and afford an 
impartial tribunal before which any American citizen who has 
any claim for properties lost, damaged, or destroyed during and 
after the revolution in Mexico can be sure of obtaining just 
compensation, 

In July, 1924, notes had been exchanged between the two 
Governments in which it was agreed to negotiate a new treaty 
of amity and commerce. The Mexican Government had suc- 
cessfully weathered a difficult period of 10 years of destructive 
civil war, and, after long-threatened disturbances, which re- 
sulted in the United States twice sending armed forces into 
Mexico, it seemed that all fundamental difficulties were ad- 
justed. Forward-looking men on both sides of the border were 
agreed that the friendship between the two Republics of North 
America never had been on a firmer basis. 

Then, shortly after Ambassador Sheffield had returned to 
Mexico City after a visit to Washington, Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg, who had been appointed to the post less 
than four months previously, on June 12, 1925, apparently with 
no provocation, gave out to the press an unmannerly and un- 
justifinble statement which referred to ihe rumor that “ another 
revolutionary movement may be impending in Mexico,” and 
made the plain, unmistakable threat that the United States 
Government “will continue to support the Government in 
Mexico only so long as it protects American lives and American 
rights and complies with its international engagements and 
obligations.” 

Some Senators may think that I am unduly severe in my 
characterization of the Secretary’s sudden press attack on 
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Mexico. Let me recall that when the attack was made it was 
generally deplored by the newspapers of the United States, 
regardless of their political partisanship, and some editoria] 
writers used very vigorous language in rebuking the Secretary 
of State. At this point I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the REcorD as a part of my remarks Secretary Kellogg’s state- 
ment in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


I have discussed Mexican affairs with Ambassador Sheffield at great 
length. He has gone over the entire situation. It will be remem. 
bered that we entered into two claims conventions with Mexico under 
which joint claims commissions were appointed to adjust claims of 
American citizens for properties illegally taken by Mexico and for in- 
juries to American citizens of their rights. These commissions are now 
sitting and will, in due time, adjudicate these claims. Conditions have 
improved, and our ambassador has succeeded in protecting American, 
as well as foreign, interests. Our relations with the Government are 
friendly, but, nevertheless, conditions are not entirely satisfactory, and 
we are looking to and expect the Mexican Government to restore prop- 
erties illegally taken and to indemnify American citizens. 

A great deal of property of Americans has been taken under or in 
violation of the agrarian laws for which no compensation has been 
made, and other properties practically ruined and, in one instance, 
taken by the Mexican Government on account of unreasonable demands 
of labor. Mr. Sheffield will have the full support of this Government, 
and we will insist that adequate protection under the recognized rules 
of international law be afforded American citizens. We believe it is 
the desire of the Mexican Government to carry out the conventions 
and to indemnify American citizens for property taken. So long as 
we are satisfied that this is the policy of the Mexican Government and 
this course of action is being carried out with a determination to 
meet its international obligations, that Government will have the sup- 
port of the United States. I can not go into the details of the many 


| cases which Mr. Sheffield has taken up with the Mexican Government, 


but they will be worked out as rapidly as possible. 

I have seen the statements published in the press that another 
revolutionary movement may be impending in Mexico. I very much 
hope this is not true. This Government's attitude toward Mexico and 
toward threatened revolutionary movements was clearly set forth in 
1923, when there was such a movement threatening the constituted 
government of that country, which had entered into solemn engage- 
ments with this Government and was making an effort to meet those 
obligations at home and abroad. 

The attitude taken by this Government at that time has since been 
maintained and it is now the policy of this Government to use its in- 
fluence and its support in behalf of stability and orderly constitutional 
procedure, but it should be made clear that this Government will con- 
tinue to support the Government in Mexico only so long as it protects 
American lives and American rights and complies with its international 
engagements and obligations. 

The Government of Mexico is now on trial before the world. We 
have the greatest interest in the stability, prosperity, and independence 
of Mexico. We have been patient and realize, of course, that it takes 
time to bring about a stable government, but we can not countenance 
violation of her obligations and failure to protect American citizens. 


Mr. WHEELER. The sharpest rebuke to Secretary Kellogg's 
statement came from President Calles, of Mexico, who issued 
a public reply two days later. I ask unanimous consent that 
this reply be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The reply is as follows: 

Declarations of the State Department have been published by which 
Mr. Kellogg, answering certain questions relating to the visit of Ambas 
sador Sheffield to said department, affirms that some properties of 
American citizens have been illegally taken in Mexico, for which no 
compensation has been made, and in one instance taken by the Mexican 
Government on account of unreasonable demands of labor. At the same 
time he refers to the Joint Claims Commission, stating that he is con 
vinced that the Mexican Government wishes to comply with the con- 
ventions and to indemnify for the properties taken from American 
citizens; that he has seen the statements published in the press that 
another revolutionary movement may be impending in Mexico, and that 
the Department of State very much hopes this is not true, the atti- 
tude of said department being to use its influence and to lend its sup- 
port in behalf of stability and orderly constitutional procedure in 
Mexico; but it makes clear that the American Government will con- 
tinue to support the Government in Mexico only so long as it protects 
American lives and American rights and complies with its international 
engagements and obligations. He adds that the Government of Mexico 
is now on trial before the world. 

It is a duty for my Government to rectify said statements as required 
by truth and justice. 

The best proof that Mexico is willing to comply with her inter- 
national obligations and to protect the life and interests of foreigners 
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lays in the fact that although according to international law she was 
pot bound to do it she invited all the nations, whose citizens or sub- 
jects might have suffered damages through acts executed during the 
political upheavals that have taken place in the country, with a view 
to conclude with them conventions to establish joint commissions that 
might consider said damages in order to grant due indemnizations. 
Resides that, another convention was entered into with the United 
States to adjust claims of citizens of: both countries against the other, 
and in said convention are included all cases in which properties or 
rights might have been affected im disagreement of the Mexican laws; 
therefore, so long as the aforesaid commissions do not adjust the cases 
submitted to their decision, it is irrelevant to charge Mexico of failure 
to protect American interests in violation of her international obliga- 
tions. 

The application of the agrarian laws can not be a subject of com- 
plaint because Mexico has issued them in the exercise of her sov- 
ercienty ; and, apart from that, the State Department, in behalf of the 
American citizens, has accepted the form of indemnization prescribed by 
the Mexican laws. 

It is to be regretted the contradiction found in Mr. Kellogg’s state- 
ments, when he declares that the United States have the greatest 
interest in the maintenance of order in Mexico and in the stability of 
her government, and at the same time, stating that he has seen news 
of revolutionary movements, since this last affirmation tends to cast 
some alarm in the world in regard to the conditions of my country, 
and finaly the statement that the Government of the United States 
will continue to support the Government of Mexico only so long as 
it proteets American interests and lives and complies with its inter- 
national engagements and obligations embodies a threat to the sover- 
eiguty of Mexico that she can not overlook and rejects with all energy, 
because she does not accord to any foreign country the right to in- 
tervene in any form in her domestic affairs, nor is she disposed to 
subordinate her international relations to the exigencies of another 
country. The statement under reference affirms also that the American 
ambassader has succeeded in protecting American as well as foreign 
interests, and if he has thus succeeded, he has no right to charge 
Mexico of failure to protect said interests, and attention should be 
called to the fact that said ambassador does not represent any other 
foreigner, but his own fellow citizens, and Mexico could not admit 
that without her previous authorization the American ambassador should 
act in behalf of persons or interests alien to those of his country. 

lf the Gevernment of Mexico, as affirmed, is now on trial before 
the world, such is the case with the Government of the United States 
as well as those of other countries; but if it is to be understood that 
Mexico is on trial in the guise of a defendant, my Government absolutely 
rejects with energy such imputation which in essence would only mean 
an insult, 

To conclude, I declare that my Government, conscious of the obliga- 
tions imposed by international law, is determined to comply with them, 
and, therefore, to extend due protection to the lives and interests 
of foreigners; that it only accepts and hopes te receive the help and 
support of all the other countries based on a sincere and loyal ce- 
operation and according to the invariable practice of international 
friendship; but in no way it shall admit that a government of any 
nation may pretend to create a privileged situation for its nationals 
in the country, nor shall either accept any foreign interference contrary 
to the rights of sovereignty of Mexico. 


_ Mr. WHEELER. On November 17, 1925, possibly still smart- 
ing from the stinging press criticism which had been stirred up 
by his statement, Secretary Kellogg reopened the controversy 
by causing Ambassador Sheftield to present an aide memoire 
to the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

This document also occasioned considerable surprise in dip- 
lomatie cireles. While it ostensibly was intended to propose 
a hew treaty of amity and commerce, it proceeded, while dis- 
claiming any intent “ to interfere with the free course of legis- 
lation in your country,” to make what only ean be construed as 
a covert threat in the event of the passage of certain legislation 
relating to the land and petroleum laws then pending before 
the Mexican Congress. 

From that date until November 17, 1926, when the last reply 
was received from the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
some 15 aide memoires and formal notes have been exchanged 
between the Governments of the United States and Mexico. 

Some of these notes are very illuminating, and I believe the 
time of Senators might profitably be employed in their study. 
The volume of this correspondence, however—it consists of 
early 500,000 words—precludes any possibility of my reading 
it on the floor of this body, and, as many of these notes are of 
an extremely legalistic nature, arguing pro and con at great 
length certain mooted points of international law and the limits 
of domestic jurisprudence, it is manifestly unfair to attempt 
any brief summary of each successive note. 

What is most important—and what can easily be done with 
perfect fairness—is to define the four fundamental points on 
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which there exists a sharp divergence of opinion between the 
Governments of the United States and Mexico. 

If, instead of discussing general principles, which always 
necessarily must be vague, we come down to concrete instances, 
we find that the lengthy correspondence between Secretary of 
State Kellogg and Foreign Minister Saenz, of Mexico, revolves 
around a disputed interpretation of the following four points: 

1. The binding nature of alleged undertakings by Mexico at 
the conference in Mexico City in May, 1923, which preceded 
recognition by the United States. 

2. The Mexican Government's insistence that foreign prop- 
erty owners bind themselves not to invoke the diplomatic pro- 
tection of their Governments but agree to consider themselves as 
Mexican nationals and to submit themselves to Mexican laws in 
all disputes where their property interests are concerned on 
penalty, if they do appeal to their Governments for support, of 
having their property forfeited. 

3. The alleged retroactivity of the land law which requires 
alien persons and corporations to divest themselves within a 
specified period of majority control of rural lands used for 
agricultural purposes. 

4. The alleged rctroactivity of the petroleum law and the 
question of modification of titles to oil lands acquired prior to 
May 1, 1927. 

These are the questions at issue between the Governments of 
the United States and Mexico. That I think is coneeded. It 
is my purpose to analyze these four issues in detail, one at a 
time, in the order of their importance; to quote the respective 
positions taken by Secretary of State Kellogg and Foreign 
Minister Saenz in their diplomatic arguments both before and 
after the passage of the laws in question; to examine the laws 
themselves and the constitutional provisions on which they 
are based; to go further and look into the conditions which 
have persuaded the Mexican Government that such legislation 
was not only justified but vitally necessary for the continued 
peace and security of their country; to cite instances where 
almost analogous legislation has been enacted by the United 
States Government, as well as the various State governments ; 
and, lastly, to call to the attention of the Senate—and I hope 
also to the attention of the American people—certain little- 
known but unquestionable facts which strip away the smoke 
screen of legalistic controversy raised by Mr. Kellogg and shed 
a clear light on the real issues involved. 

I desire to state now that the vital question at stake is not 
and never has been the alleged “confiscation” of the legiti- 
mate property rights of American citizens. The real issue is 
and from the very inception of this controversy has been a dis- 
creditable desire upon the part of our State Department to 
bully the Mexican Government—by the threats of armed inter- 
vention and the encouragement of revolutionary factions—until 
it was foreed into a position where it would be compelled to 
issue a blanket validation of titles to oil lands illegally if 
not fraudulently acquired or long since vitiated by the non- 
performance of certain specified obligations which in the aggre- 
gate total many, many millions of dollars. 

This is the secret motive that has dictated Mr. Kellogg's 
brusque, at times almost insulting, official communications to 
the Mexican Government, and I think it goes far toward ex- 
plaining why, at the same time, he has inspired and carried on 
a widespread press campaign based upon innuendo and down- 
right slander, with the apparent purpose of arousing prejudice 
and passion among the American people, so that when the 
proper time came they might more easily be stampeded inte 
war. 

There is not one of the four fundamental issues involved in 
the present controversy which may not properly be submitted 
to arbitration. We have signed a treaty with Mexico, whose 
solemn stipulations have never been abrogated, which speci- 
fically provides that all such questions shall be submitted to 
arbitration. The Senate by a unanimous vote has gone on record 
that we arbitrate these issues. Every Senator on this floor 
knows that an overwhelming majority of the American people 
heartily approve of that stand. 

If the Secretary of State and the President still adhere to 
their obstinate declaration “that there is nothing to arbitrate” 
it is only because they know that any impartial arbitration 
would speedily reveal the speciousness of many of the claims 
which they have tried to compel the Mexican Government to 
validate by a priori admissions. This talk of “ Bolshevism ” 
and “confiscation” is merely camouflage to conceal a course 
that will not stand an airing in the light of day. 

First, however, let us analyze in detail the four fundamental 
differences which have arisen between the Secretary of State 
and the Mexican Government. The first—and, in my opinion, 
the least important of these—is the binding nature of the 
alleged undertakings of the Mexican representatives at the 
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conference which preceded the establishment of the claims com- 
mission and preceded the resumption of diplomatic relations 
in 1923. 

Mr. Kellogg takes the stand—I quote his identical language 
on page 1, paragraph 3, of his last note, dated October 30, 1926— 
that— 


the declarations of the Mexican aud American commissioners on that 
occasion, subsequently ratified by an exchange of notes between the 
two Governments, constituted, in the view of my Government, solemn 
and binding undertakings which formed the basis and moving considera- 
tion for the recognition of the Mexican Government by this Gov- 
ernment. 


In a previous note, July 31, 1926, last paragraph, after mak- 
ing virtually the same assertion, Mr. Kellogg stated, “and my 
Government confidently relies upon the fulfillment of the 
assurances then given.” 

It is the position of the Mexican Government that it can not 
recognize binding force equivalent to a treaty or a constitu- 
tional precept in the outlines of policy presented by General 
Obregon through his commissioners. 

It is incredible that Mr. Kellogg should seriously claim that 
the recommendation of the Mexican commissioners have the 
same force aS a treaty. These conferences did not result in a 
formal agreement outside the claims conventions, which were 
signed after the resumption of diplomatic relations by the 
Executives of both countries and were submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Senates of the United States and Mexico. The 
declarations of the Mexican commissioners merely constituted 
a statement of the purposes of President Obregon to adopt a 
policy, but which can not in any manner be considered as con- 
stituting a promise with the binding force of a treaty which 
would have to be observed in all its details. Such a promise 
could not bind the legislative power nor the courts of justice. 

I do not believe there is a constitutional lawyer in this body 
who will not readily admit that Mr. Kellogg’s contention is 
patently absurd. According to Mr. Kellogg’s own words, this 
is one of the “fundamental differences” which have strained 
our relations with the Mexican Government almost to the 
breaking point. 

It is an elementary principie of law that no agent may per- 
form acts which are not conferred upon him by his commission ; 
and certainly no commissioner—and in this conference the 
two American commissioners, Mr. Charles Beecher Warren and 
Mr. John Barton Payne, being designated as “special repre- 
sentatives of the President of the United States ’—could derive 
no greater power than that vested in the President of the 
United States. 

The President of the United States has not the power to 
negotiate treaties without the consent of the Senate, and in 
this case his letter of credentials specifically stated that the 
two American representatives were appointed by him for the 
purpose of— 


exchanging impressions with a view to hastening the reaching of 
a mutual understanding between the United States and Mexico. 


What Mr. Kellogg calls “a solemn and binding undertaking ” 
obviously, is only a statement of policy, but the language of 
this document itself specifically and definitely limits its appli- 
cation and completely destroys the force of Mr. Kellogg’s 
contention. 

In Section IV of the minutes of the meeting of the United 
States-Mexican Commission on August 2, it is distinctly stated 
that the policy of the present President of Mexico, must be 
conditioned “within the limitations of his constitutional 
powers ” and the same paragraph concludes with these signifi- 
cant words: 


The above statement in this paragraph of the policy of the present 
Executive is not intended to constitute an obligation for an unlimited 
time on the part of the Mexican Government to grant preferential 
rights to such owners of the surface or persons entitled to exercise 
their rights to the oll in the subsoil. 


Could there be a clearer or more crushing refutation of 
Secretary Kellogg's claim? 

And what will you think, when I further inform you that 
at no time—not at any stage of the diplomatic cerrespondence— 
has the Mexican Government displayed the slightest disinclina- 
tion to disavow any of the principles which were laid down in 
the statement of policy made by the two Mexican commissioners 
on August 2, 1923. 

In his note of October 7, 1926, Minister Saenz makes the 
following observation: 


The government of General Calles never repudiated the recommenda- 
tions and purposes of the government of General Obregon, which “at 
always has observed within its constitutional bounds, because it deemed 
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it convenient for the good of the country and the good understanding 
with the United States of America, but without admitting that those 
declarations have the binding force of a treaty which restricts the 
freedom of the Mexican Congress to enact laws or that of the-executive 
himself to issue regulations concerning the laws enacted by congress. 


This same assurance is repeated in the last note received from 
Mexico, on November 17, 1926, 

Furthermore, and I am sure that Senators will be amazed to 
learn this, the petroleum laws of Mexico, enacted on December 
31, 1925, enumerates every “ positive” act specified in paragraph 
1 of the statement of purpose made by the Mexican commis- 
sioners on August 2, 1923. The Mexican Government has re- 
peatedly asked Mr. Kellogg to point out a single concrete case 
in which recognized principles of international law have been 
violated or may be violated in disregard to legitimate interests 
of American investors, and stated that if he can point out such 
a concrete case it will be disposed to repair such violation. 

How can the Mexican Government go any further in making 
unmistakably clear its conciliatory purpose? And yet, for- 
sooth, because Mr. Kellogg’s faulty logic fails to persuade the 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs that a simple statement of 
intended policy has the binding force of a formal treaty we are 
threatened with a war which, if once precipitated, will cost 
many thousand. of lives and waste wealth amounting to many 
billions. 

Mr. President and Senators, the facts would be funny if the 
situation were not so serious. I do not seriously object to our 
Don Quixote of the State Department tilting at the windmills 
of the Bolshevist bogey, but when his fevered imagination 
creates a treaty where none exists and he uses this flimsy pre- 
text in what seems the deliberate intent to fasten a quarrel 
upon a neighboring nation and to plunge two friendly peoples in 
war, I respectfully submit that the time has come to call a halt 
upon such fantastic proceedings. 

So much for that; and now 1 intend to analyze the second 
“fundamental principle” over which Mr, Kellogg professes him- 
self in diametric disagreement with Mexico. 

That is the Mexican Government’s insistence that foreign 
property owners bind themselves not to invoke the diplomatic 
protection of their Government, but agree to consider them- 
selves as Mexican nationals and to submit themselves to Mexi- 
can laws in disputes over property on penalty of forfeiting that 
property if such diplomatic intervention is asked. 

That provision is not a legislative enactment, but an integral 
part of the Mexican constitution which was adopted February 5, 
1917. The provision complained of is Section I of article 27, 
and reads as follows: 


Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies 
have the right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appur- 
tenances, or to obtain concessions to develop mines, waters, or mineral 
fuels in the Republic of Mexico. The nation may grant the same right 
to foreigners, provided they agree before the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to be considered Mexicans in respect to such property, and 
accordingly not to invoke the protection of their Governments in respect 
to the same, under penalty in case of breach of forfeiture to the nation 
of property so acquired. 


Mr. Kellogg is pleased to term this provision a “ renunciation 
of his American citizenship,” and perhaps there is a method in 
his madness. I do not pretend to be able to interpret Mr. 
Kellogg’s mind, nor even to follow all its conclusions, but it 
occurs to me that he has had a purpose in stressing this point, 
particularly since the Mexican Government has long ago ac- 
quiesced in his main contention. Nevertheless, Mr. Kellogg’s 
correspondence has stressed this point unduly, and I can not 
help feeling that he does this because he thinks “ the renuncia- 
tion of American citizenship ” might make a mouth-filling slogan 
in case of actual hostilities, 

Let us briefly refer to some of the correspondence on this 
point. As early as November 27, 1925, Mr. Kellogg informed 
the Mexican Government as follows: 


The requirement that a foreign holder of corporate stock, without 
regard to when his holdings were acquired, shall consider himself a 
Mexican national as to such stock and renounce his right to appeal 
to his own government or in the alternative forfeit his stock, amounts 
to substantial confiscation. 


Sefior Saenz, in a note dated December 5, 1925, replied as 
follows: 
* * * 


I understand that within the territory of the United States 
there exist laws in force very similar to the one now pending the 
approval of the Mexican Senate, denying to foreigners the very rights 
to which reference is made in the organic law of Fraction I, article 27, 
of the constitution, and which restrict and regulate in many cases the 
right to acquire and possess land. Then, too, according to a well- 
recognized principle of the law of nations, a nation must not claim as a 








violation of rights those not granted by itself, and therefore it ts not 
fitting that the United States should attempt to prevent Mexico from 
adopting such laws in the exercise of her sovereignty. 


Now let us see what Chief Justice Marshall in the famous 
case of The Schooner Harchange v. McFadden and others, re- 
ported in 7 Cranch. 116, 135, 143, stated: 


The jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is necessarily 
xclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not imposed 
y itself. Any restriction upon it deriving validity from an external 
surce would imply a diminution of its sovereignty to the extent of 
that restriction, and an investment of that sovereignty to the same 
extent in that power which could inypose such restriction. 

\ll exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power of a nation 
vithin its own territories must be traced up to the consent of the 
nation itself. They can flow from no other legitimate source. 

« * * * * * * 

When private individuals of one nation spread themselves through 
another as business or caprice may direct, mingling indiscriminately 
with the inhabitants of that other, or when merchant vessels enter for 
the purpose of trade, it would be obviously inconvenient and dangerous 
to society, and would subjeet the laws to continual infraction, and the 
-overnment to degradation, if such individuals and merchants did not 
owe temporary and local allegiance and were not amenable to the juris- 
diction of the country. Nor can the foreign sovereign have any motive 
for wishing such exemption. His subjects thus passing into foreign 
countries are not enrployed by him nor are they engaged in national 
pursuits, Consequently, there are powerful motives for not exempting 
ersons of this description from the jurisdiction of the country in 
which they are found and no one motive for requiring it. The implied 

cense, therefore, under which they enter can never be construed to 
ant such exemption. 


Does Mr. Kellogg deny the soundness of this opinion by 
Chief Justice Marshall? If not, why does he not follow it? 

The right of governments to protect their citizens or subjects 
abroad is recognized as a principle of international law. But 
the foreign private persons must apply to the courts of the 
vovernment in which their property is situated for protection 
and only after a denial of justice in the highest courts of the 
lund has he a right to appeal for diplomatic protection. 

Suenz says: 

The Mexican Government, therefore, does net deny that the American 
(iovernment is at liberty to intervere for its nationals; but that does 

stand in the way of carrying out an agreement under which 
the alien agrees not te be the party asking fer the diplomatic protec- 
tion of his government. In case of infringement of any international 
duty, such as a denial of justice would be, the right of the American 
Government to take with the Mexican Government appropriate action 
tu seek atonement for injustice or injury which may have been done to 
national would stand unimpaired. 

Under those conditions neither would the American Government 
failed to protect its nationals nor the Mexican Government to 

uply wtth its laws. 

Therefore, and on the supposition that there may have been a 
denial of justice, an injury, or a wrong done to an alien, the matter 
would be solved by granting the proper reparation without prejudice 

the legal sanction attending the infringement of the undertaking 
may have been entered into. 


ive 


that 


I submit that it is plain from the foregoing remarks that the 
so-called renunciation of citizenship is in truth nothing of 
he sort; that the Mexican Government already has admitted 
Mr. Kellogg’s main contention that the United States has a 
right to extend protection to its nationals; and that the Mexi- 
can Government can not go further without nullifying its own 
coustitution and yielding rights inherent in any sovereign 
State. 

The Mexican Government has properly raised the issue in 
this connection as to the existence of similar legislation enacted 
by the United States and some of its political subdivisions. 
What are the facts? 

The facts are, Senators, that at least 16 States of the United 
States have enactments on their statute books which prohibit 
the ownership of land by individual aliens and foreign corpora- 
tious; and in some cases, as I shall show hereafter, the pro- 
visions of the acts are much more drastic than that of the 
Mexican constitutional provision. True, there is no attempt in 
this country to make aliens foreswear the right of diplomatic 
protection as an ownership of land; but our State statutes in 
some cases stipulate that all property owners must be bona 
tide citizens of the United States, or, at least, have expressed an 
intention of becoming citizens; and, of course, in these cases 
the very act of becoming an American citizen foreswears alle- 
giance to any and all foreign states and automatically cancels 
the right of diplomatic protection. 
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Furthermore, I believe this fact is extremely important, al- 
though many foreign-owned corporations for years have been 
doing business in the United States, all of them operate under 
the jurisdiction of the United States and in all civil and crimi- 
nal cases subject themselves to our laws. We have assumed, 
almost as a tacit principle, that they shall not invoke diplomatic 
protection as the result of the operation of our laws. 

Let me call to the attention of the Senate the amount of 
British capital invested in the brewery business in the United 
States. Almost overnight, by the ratification of a constitutional 
amendment, the value of that capital was wiped out. 

I am not sure but what there may have been British capital 
invested in slaves at the time we passed the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

Certainly here was a case where the application of a law 
could be termed both retroactive and confiscatory; but it was 
well understood that the people of the United States by econ- 


| stitutional amendment had the right to abolish this business to 





serve a public purpose, and neither Great Britain or any other 
foreign government ever made any representation in behalf of 
its nationals. 

In any event, as yet no specific case has arisen in which this 
penalty has been invoked, and even if it were invoked, the 
situation would, in my opinion, be one that might properly be 
submitted to an arbitral court, and certainly not one that 
should be used as an excuse to strain diplomatic relations 
between two neighboring States. 

Now, we come to the third of Secretary Kellogg’s “ funda- 
mental principles,” the alleged retroactivity of Mexico’s land 
law, which requires alien persons and corporations to divest 
themselves of the majority control of corporations employing 
rural lands in Mexico for agricultural purposes. 

Secretary Kellogg first outlined his position on November 
1925—before the bill was passed—when he stated: 

The requirement that stock in Mexican companies for agricultural 
purposes May not under any circumstances be held, regardless of when 
the stock was acquired, if such holding places in the hands of for- 
eigners 50 per cent or more of the total interest of the company, is 
likewise retroactive and confiscatory. 


What difference is there in this and the bill just passed by 
Congress regarding radio? 
The law in question provides that all foreigners, individuals, 


27, 


| and corporations who own more than 50 per cent of companies 


employing rural land for agricultural purposes must divest 
themselves of their stock in excess of 50 per cent. Individuals 
are allowed to retain such majority stock until their death, 
when their heirs are given five years more in which to sell the 
excess stock, and corporations are required to dispose of the 
stock in excess of 50 per cent within 10 years. 

This legislation is not a novelty in Mexican jurisprudence. 
It has been applied without opposition on the part of for- 
eigners up to the time of Mr. Kellogg’s note. The railroad law 
promulgated as far back as April 29, 1899, in article 49, pre- 
vided that all railroad enterprises must always be Mexican, 
even though the company were organized abroad and even 
though all or some of its members were foreign. 

in this connection I should like to point out that this con- 
stitutional provision is not different from those which have 


been adopted by certain States in this country. Just recently 
this Congress passed a law known as the radio bill, which 


provided that no foreigner should be a director or officer or 
hold stock in any corporation which was engaged in the radio 
business. 

Under the radio law just enacted any foreigner who holds 
stock in a radio corporation must divest himself of that stock. 
Otherwise the corporation will not be permitted to have issued 
to it a license. When this bill was pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, representatives of the American 
Civil Liberties Union appeared before the committee and pro- 
tested against this provision in the law, but the bill passed 
both Houses of Congress and was signed by the President of 
the United States. It was contended by the American Civil 
Liberties Union that the law was confiscatory, and the same 
arguments were used that were used by Mr. Keilogg in ob- 
jecting to the Mexican law under consideration. 

I think a careful study of the Mexican law will show that 
it can not be termed retroactive or confiscatory. In regard 
to alien individuals, the most that can be argued is that the 
law puts a limitation upon the right of inheritance, which is 
in strict conformity with international law, since it ig not deal- 
ing with acquired rights but merely with an expectation of 
acquiring them. 7 

In regard to alien corporations, the Mexican law does not 
confiscate property, but merely requires the transfer of stock 
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in excess of 50 per cent and allows the foreign stockholder 
a period of 10 years in which to sell his majority holdings. 
The right of sovereign States to impose limitations upon the 
ownership of real property by aliens has long been recog- 
nized and a careful examination of the Mexican law fails to 
convince me that it violates this principle. 

I do not believe that it is necessary to say anything more 
about this third “fundamental principle” which aroused Secre- 
tary Kellogg's ill-timed and officious interference in the purely 
domestic affairs of Mexico. The contention to which he has 
committed the United States Government is utterly untenable, 
and Mr. Kellogg himself must by this time be aware of this 
fact. Possibly this explains his reluctance to submit the points 
at issue to arbitration. 

Now we come to the fourth “ fundamental principle ”—the 
alleged retroactivity of the Mexican petroleum law and the 
question of whether the modification of titles to oil lands 
acquired prior to 1917 can properly be called confiscatory. 

The Mexican petroleum law, which became effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, provides that the owners of lands which contain 
deposits of oil must register their titles with the Government, 
which will, without cost, then grant a confirmatory concession 
of 50 years, which may be renewed for an additional period of 
30 years at the end of that time. The Mexican petroleum law 
also provides that to receive such a confirmatory concession the 
owner of land must have shown by some “positive act” a pre- 
vious intention to develop the resources of the subsoil. The 
definition of “ positive acts,” however, is very wide and includes 
drilling, leasing, entering into a contract with reference to the 
subsoil, making investments in land for the purpose of working 
the subsoil, and carrying out any works of surveying, exploita- 
tion, or development of the subsoil. 

Secretary Kellogg maintains that Americans who acquired 
lands in Mexico prior to 1917—when the new constitution was 
adopted—did so under the mining code of 1884, 1892, and 1909, 
which declared that petroleum deposits were the exclusive prop- 
erty of the owner of the surface soil. He contends, therefore, 
that property so acquired is a vested interest and that the 
owner, under the rules of international law, can not be com- 
pelled to exchange this fee-simple title for a concession for a 
limited period of years. 

Secretary Kellogg stated his case very clearly in his note of 
July 31, 1926, when he declared: 

To sum up the situation with respect to petroleum deposits, it 
appears that the rights acquired therein by American nationals prior 
to 1917 are proposed to be dealt with in the following manner: 

First. By construing them to be merely optional rights instead of 
vested interests, in spite of the fact that the laws in force when they 
were acquired specifically conferred upon the surface owners “ exclu- 
sive property ” in the oil deposits “in all their form and varieties.” 

Second. By cutting down the definitions of positive acts so as to 
deprive the owners of all benefits arising from manifestations of inten- 
tion which fall clearly within the original definition. 

By this process, which my government is deeply persuaded would 
be wholly unjustified, the owners of these subsoil deposits would 
be denied all protection, not only as holders of vested interests under 
the principles of international law and equity, but even if considered 
as holders of optional rights entitled to recognition by the performance 
of positive acts within the definition laid down by the commissioners 
in 1923 and confirmed by your excellency. 


The position of the Mexican Government was defined by For- 
eign Minister Saenz in his note of October 7, 1926, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

The Government concession in exchange for the right acquired by 
title of private ownership seems to be a lessening of that right, but is 
not so in practice. For with regard to the strength of the new title 
the Mexican mining laws show that a system independent of the owner- 
ship of the subsoil founded on a concession is as strong and more secure 
than the system of private ownership; and as for the life of the con- 
cession 50 years appeared to the lawmaker more than enough to protect 
the working of any petroleum property among those that have been 
discovered up to date. 

And even if there should be left any petroleum rights of this nature 
of any commercial value in the years from 1959 to 1960 they would 
still be of such small consequence as compared with the future de- 
velopment of the petroleum industry under the new principles that they 
would assume the character of exceptions, and as such exception the 
conflict that would arise between the Mexican Government on the 
assumption that it would refuse to grant an extension of those rights 
and the person in interest who should deem that his interests had been 
injured could be deferred to the courts, who would pass upon the con- 
crete circumstances of the case and decide it in justice by avoiding any 
injury that might be caused thereby. But under the laws a concession 
may be extended or a new one may be given which finally removes any 
danger of injury to the parties in interest, 
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This correspondence clearly proves, in my opinion at least, 
that Mr. Kellogg is more agitated about establishing a purely 
legalistic conception of “ vested rights” than he possibly can 
be about any real harm that is facing legitimate property 
interests of American oil producers in Mexico. The phrase 
“vested rights” is reiterated through all his correspondence ; 
in his latter notes it seems almost an obsession. Perhaps that 
explains why he seems so prone to believe that Mexico is a 
hotbed of Bolshevism. “ Vested rights,” Mr. Kellogg has 
declared more than once, “lie at the basis of all civilization,” 
and so, per se, in declining to accept his, the Mexican people 
become enemies of society. 

Seriously, however, the difference between the positions of 
the United States and Mexican Governments are more theo- 
retical than real. Certain facts stand out, and the situation 
can only be fairly understood in the light of those facts. 

In the first place, Mr. Kellogg’s contention that the Mexican 
Government is trying to limit its definition of “ positive acts ” 
may be dismissed as nonsense. The “ positive acts” enumer- 
ated in the statement of policy made by the American-Mexican 
commissioners in 1923 is paralleled by the regulations of the 
Mexican petroleum law, Mr. Kellogg to the contrary not- 
withstanding. If anything, the Mexican Government has 
extended its definition of “positive acts” in the petroleum 
regulations and Foreign Minister Saenz has given repeated 
assurances that the executive will interpret these regulations 
in the most lenient manner. 

In the second place, the Mexican Supreme Court, in the first 
amparo case, decided on August 30, 1921, already liberally 
defined “ positive acts” and then proceeded to lay down the 
principle that paragraph 4, article 27 of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion was not retroactive in cases where property rights had 
been legitimately acquired prior to May 1, 1917. The same 
principle was announced in four other amparo cases, thus 
establishing under the law of Mexico a precedent not to be 
broken. 

When one studies carefully all the diplomatic correspondence 
from November 17, 1925, until the most recent note, it is 
perfectly obvious that Mr. Kellogg has been trying to trap 
the Mexican minister of fereign affairs into an admission 


that might be twisted into a blanket validation of all American 
oil titles in Mexico, whether legitimate or otherwise: 

His last trump card is the demand that Mexico must respect 
“vested rights” in their entirety. 


Once more let us examine his position in the light of the 
facts: 

Remember, the plan to exchange “ vested rights” for limited 
concessions will be applied only to oil wells, and, as Minister 
Saenz pertinently points out— 


the life of the concession, 50 years, appeared to the lawmaker more 
than enough to protect the working of any petroleum property among 
those that have been discovered up to date. 


And if 50 years is not enough the concession can be renewed 
for 30 years more. 

Think of it! Eighty years in which to exploit an oil well 
when any tyro knows that few petroleum fields produce for 4 
generation. The present gushers in Mexico will be exhausted 
long before the concessions lapse. And this is the legislation 
which Mr. Kellogg terms “ confiscatory”’! In the last analysis— 
considering facts instead of phrases—he is reduced to fighting 
over a legal quibble and even here I am not sure that his 
position is wholly sound. 

In trying to establish that all Americans who held property 
in Mexico prior to 1917 have vested rights in both the surface 
and the subsoil, Mr. Kellogg has repeatedly cited the Mexican 
mining code promulgated respectively in 1884, 1892, and 1909. 

The mining code of 1884, and the amendments of 1892 and 
1909, did grant owners of the surface exclusive ownership of 
petroleum deposits in the subsoil and the right to exploit these 
without asking for Government permission. That much is 
undisputed. 

True, these laws were forced through the Mexican Congress 
by Porfirio Diaz, who then was auctioning off the resources of 
his country to the highest bidder, and at that time Diaz was 
violating article 78 of the Mexican Constitution which pro- 
vides that “ The President and the Vice President shall serve 
6 years and shall never be reelected.” Nevertheless, it must 
be conceded that Diaz was the de facto ruler of Mexico and, 
although the mining code which he promulgated—a code in 
direct contradiction to the old Spanish common law which had 
been operative for more than 400 years—has never been tested 
by the Supreme Court of Mexico, it also may be conceded that 
foreigners who acquired property under the laws of 1884, 1892, 
and 1909 did so in good faith and doubtless believed they were 
acquiring fee simple titles to the subsoil deposits of petroleum. 








It is rather significant, however, that the American oil com- 
panies which purchased land in Mexico, I am reliably in- 
formed, always have applied to the Government for conces- 
sions. I have before me a contract entered into between the 
Government of Mexico and the Huasteca Petroleum Co., for- 
merly owned by Mr. Edward Doheny, signed on May 22, 
1908—before Diaz was overthrown—the phraseology of which 
seems to contain a distinct: acknowledgment by the conces- 
sionuries, 

I might add that it is interesting to read this concession, pro- 
cured by Mr. Doheny, because it is provided that when he ob- 
tains this concession he would never have to pay any taxes on 
any of the oil extracted, that he would never have to pay any 
export duty, and would never have to pay any import duty 
upon anything that he brought into the country. 

Is there anyone in this body who is familiar with the way 
Mr. Doheny operated in the United States who does not be- 
lieve that he operated in Mexico in the same way to obtain a 
concession from Diaz which permitted him to operate there 
without any taxes whatsoever, paying neither import nor ex- 
port taxes. 


In view of the unequivocal language of these sections of the | 


mining code of 1884—which first made petroleum the exclusive 
property of the owner of the surface soil—I confess I was 


puzzled by the fact that the oil men invariably asked for | 


drilling permits. 

In my study of the Mexican mining code of 1884, 1892, and 
1909, I finally discovered the following provision : 

Article 136. No mining title shall be granted to foreigners 
who denounce claims within a zone of 80 kilometers (56 miles) 
from the international boundary line unless they previously 
obtain special permission from the Executive of the Union. 
This requisite is necessary even when the denouncement is 
made jointly by foreigners and natives, 

Article 139 declares: 


Foreign cprporations are incapable of denouncing or acquiring by any 


title whatsoever mining properties or real rights in the same situated | 


within the zone fixed by article 136. 


Following this clew, I discovered that the Spanish law of 
1623 prohibited foreigners from residing within 60 miles of the 
seacoasts or acquiring any real property. Later the Spanish 
laws were so amended that foreigners could acquire property, 
but not within the prohibited zone of 60 miles from any 
frontiers. 

Personally, however, I am not disposed to press such a nar- 
row, legalistic view of the situation. I am perfectly willing to 


concede that some American investors in Mexico acquired oil | 


lands in good faith, that their titles are valid, and I am further 
willing to admit that there may be some slight measure of 
confiscation in: requiring them to exchange a fee simple title 
for a concession limited to a period of years. 

Laws are only a single phase in the development of a people. 
True, our jurisprudence must evolve in an orderly manner, but 
it is absurd to say that a subsequent law may not modify an 
existing status, and in all such modifications there must be some 
measure of confiscation. But to object to the passage of new 
laws solely on this account would mean the absolute immobiliza- 
tion of legislation and that is a condition which is unthinkable. 

We abolished slavery in the United States by constitutional 
amendment; we have prohibited the manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing liquor by the same method; and the laws of the Nation and 
the various States have limited the rights. of inheritance and 
the rights of aliens to own and inherit property. More recently, 
as I pointed out previously, in the enactment of the radio bill, 
we have made it impossible for foreigners to own stock in radio 
companies and forced the owners of such stock to dispose of 
their holdings. 

In all these laws there has been a measure of confiscation, and 
to a certain extent the laws have been retroactively applied, but 
no foreign nation has questioned our right as a sovereign state 
to regulate these purely domestic matters. 

Mexico, in regard to the application of its petroleum laws, 
faces a peculiar and difficult situation. For nearly 300 years 


it was an accepted principle of their fundamental law that | 


products of the subsoil were the property of the State. Then, 
in 1884, Diaz railroaded through the mining code, which gave 
the owner of the surface exclusive right to petroleum found in 
the subsoil. This was confirmed in 1892 and 1909; but after 
the revolution the people of Mexico, by the constitution of 
1917, abrogated these laws and declared that ownership of the 
subsoil products was restored to the nation. 

After due deliberation, they passed the petroleum law, which 
requires owners of oil lands to register their titles and to take 
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in exchange a concession for 50 years, a concession which may 
be extended to 80 years if the need arises. 

What is unfair about this? What interest will be injured 
in its practical application? Certainly the period of the con- 
cession is ample to exhaust every oil field now being developed 
in Mexico. The great majority of the American oil companies 
doing business in Mexico realize this, and have voluntarily 
registered their titles, as required by the new law. 

To read Mr. Kellogg’s notes one would think that every 
foreign oil producer south of the Rio Grande was in imme- 
diate danger of having his property confiscated—that such a 
confiscatory policy is the deliberate purpose of the Mexican 
Government. 

Once more we must examine realities to more crushingly 
| refute Mr. Kellogg’s diplomatic romances. What are the facts, 
| Senators? 

The Mexican policy of nationalizing the subsoil was put into 
effect in 1917. Did the petroleum industry in Mexico languish 
and die as a consequence? Quite on the contrary. 

In 1916, before the nationaltzation of minerals was put into 
effect, 40,545,712 barrels of petroleum were produced in Mexico. 
an production for the years subsequent until 1925 is as 
ollows: 





Year of— Barrels 
i th Dl 55, 292, T70 
icing i isi ea ae Re eS I” 63, 828, 326 
Sin A chistes adc ai iad aa ae I ae 87, 072, 954 
SN i ba i a i a nes ich Stal abla ci Busse nii acini ey atten 157, 068, 678 
NE cect: Sects dictate hice STAD ila gia Bidatoealaak de 193, 397, 582 
i dR aia ena eal eee 182, 278, 457 
A ee 149, 585, O88 
aint Ee a ll i ee ae 139, 497, 000 
kiana a a ae ic 106, 067, 367 


It is true, as this table shows, that the netrolenm vroduection 
in Mexico has shown a decrease in the last three years, but I 
am reliably informed that development of new, as yet uncapped, 
wells has been proceedingly rapidly during this same period 
an that the potential daily production in Mexico never was so 
| large. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me 
to enter a motion to proceed to the consideration of House bill 
17157? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would just as soon yield to the Senator 
- let him make the motion, but I would not want to lose the 

oor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I quite understand that; but I 
should like to enter the motion, with the Senator’s permission. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then I make that motion, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, -regular order. The Senator 
|; can not yicld for that purpose without losing the floor. I 
object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield, and I made the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana yielded 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania, and the Senator’s motion 
has been made, and the Chair now again recognizes the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Moreover, at the present time approxi- 
mately $1,050,532,434 is invested in the petroleum industry in 
Mexico. This is distributed among the different nationalities 
as follows: 

American, $606.043,239 or 57.7 per cent. 

English, $354,776,199 or 33.8 per cent. 

Dutch, $71,197,308 or 6.7 per cent. 

Mexican, $11,582,405 or 1.1 per cent. 

Various, $6,933,283 or 0.7 per cent. 


Again, Senators, I respectfully submit, that if confiscation 
of foreign oil interests is the policy intended by the Mexican 
xyovernment it has not succeeded very well after nine years 
of operation under nationalization, for American and British 
| interests still own more than 90 per cent of Mexico's oil 
| resources, and the Mexicans themselves own and operate a 
| trifle over 1 per cent. 

It should be manifest from the foregoing that Mexico is 
throwing no obstacle in the way of legitimate capital. It is 
equally obvious that foreign investmerts in Mexico are con- 
| stantly increasing despite what our Secretary of State terms 
“confiscatory legislation.” 
| The crux of the whole situation, Senators, is not the ill- 
| founded fear that the Mexican Government intends to con- 
| fiseate property legally acquired, but its justifiable refusal to 
make a blanket validation of certain titles obtained by fraud. 
| As a matter of fact, only 20 companies, owning less than 
6 per cent of the total oil-land acreage of Mexico, have refused 
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to register their titles, and of these 20 companies, Mr. Edward 
L. Doheny, Mr. Harry F. Sinclair, and Mr. Andrew W. Mellon 
own or control more than 87 per cent of the acreage involved. 

I have here a table, submitted to the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations last week by Mr. Walter W. 
Liggett, which gives the list of the recalcitrant companies 
and the acreage which they own—and Mr. Liggett has per- 
sonally assured me that he has verified and can prove the 
absolute authenticity of this statement. Let me read it into 
the Recorp ; 


which are withholding applications for confirmatory 


All companies ; 
concessions required by the new laws 


Acreage 


inne inten Ci ianttcikes neibeninntincniigh Nisin 800, 649 


Mexican Petroleum Co., of California__.....-.- 2 432, 030 
orem Sinclair Petroleum Corporation_...........- 2 95, 425 
‘ortez Aguada Petroleum eee knialetaieenniabalailanatialadiee 86, 515 


59, 623 
58, 639 
30, 766 
24, 520 


M. xican Gulf Oil Co_____- 
American International Fuel & Pe ‘troleum scum cteneimanmlinaemenl 
Deheny, BrsGed & Ubi... .cendcd bc ween aliandibaana 
Tuxpan Petroleum Co 


Ghentese: Petes U....~es-nssnnsiiemeeemnumbonannion 21, 671 
Mexic an Oil Co Seieaceceniiee aaraesaneeaibeatitan tives Seteamieap aaa mete 10, 386 
Teieben Pothole Ges icio i oc eee web id 8, 851 
La Atlantica, Cia. Mex. Productora & Ref. de et MAN A ote 6, 761 
x Toh TGR BEE CB cnicccctinnmenseeneoenn aha 6, 118 

Capuchins a a A eee 4, 626 
Companhia Petrolera del Agwi. - hw nnstiieennnakiamlaa 2, 224 
Missense Cubana de Petroieo, 6. A....nccqnescccccecsuensa 870 
Compania Petrolera Los Chijoles, I is cceniadtaioieien eatin 1, 070 
Panuco Boston Oil Co., 8S. A-----...---.- vtsahahainiiesncelaatialiplceaiaits 5G1 
eee Tee te CS... onc ocasmnnemoncenenaeeenin 141 
Petes. &. Gecetiien Gh ccccsmcecnciekéuennneeneneens 133 


Total acreage not applied for__- 
Total acreage for which concessions have been asked_____- 


"28, 493, 914 


Total acreage under development 

The following seven companies own 1,460,864 acres, or more than 87 
per cent, of the total area of productive oil lands which have not applied 
for confirmatory concessions under the new Mexican petroleum regu- 
lations. 


These 


seven companies, which control 87 per cent of the oi] land 
around which the present dispute with Mexico revolves, are owned or 
controlled by Edward Doheny, Harry F. Sinclair, and Andrew Mellon. 
The Huasteca Petroleum Co., the Mexican Petroleum Co. of California, 
the Tuxpan Petroleum Co., the Tamiahua Petroleum Co., and the 


Doheny, Bridge & Co. are Doheny companies; Harry F. Sinclair holds 
the controlling stock in the Mexican Sinclair Petroleum Corporation, 
und Andrew Mellon is heavily interested in the Mexican Gulf Oil Co. 
Acres 
Huasteca Petroleum Co _-.-----.------ sninetttteiiaae mt 809, Poa 
Mexican Potroiotl (6. ..0cn. Jdeenanconccusununennened 43 
Terman: Pewmlewes (Ceiccnindsdiisivancuttinindcwebdinimebenl 24, 520 
Taminbua Peres (hananccsdsambemwiaedkmmemsnniementitie 8, 851 
ee NE ae ee Se 30, 766 
Mexican Sinclair Petroleum Co ___--------~__ ee ery ee. 95, 425 
Mexican Galé Of) (tic dn ciicictciniilacetidbiiitinnibbhninadde 59, 623 
FE eas aves seni tiniest ate ale 1, 460, 864 

Total acreage refusing to ‘apply for permits____..-.-.....— 1, 660, 579 
Percentage owned by Doheny, Sinclair, and Mellon___--_---~ 87.9 

The Washington Daily News of January 28 contained the 
following editorial: 

CAN COOLIDGE POSSIBLY KNOW THIS? 


The New 
also owns the 


York Evening Post, owned by Cyrus H. K. Curtis (who 
Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ Home Journal), 


has been consistently friendly to the Coolidge administration. Yet 
this week the New York Evening Post has published information that 
seems to make it impossible for Coolidge to carry his strange policy 


toward Mexico any further. 

The information is contained in a dispateh from Mexico City by 
Barr Baker, for a long time an associate of Herbert Hoover 
and a man possessing the confidence of most persons in public life. 

This dispatch tells: 

That oil lands in Mexico on which rights were acquired before May 
1, 1917, totaled 28,500,000 acres. These are the only oil lands about 
which there is any dispute. 

That 666 foreign oil companies hold these rights and that all but 
22 of these have obeyed the Mexican law by applying for confirmatory 
concessions, 

That the 22 companies claim rights on about 1,600,000 acres, less 
than 6 per cent of the total. 

That of the 1,600,000 acres, 750,000 acres—almost half—are owned 
by a company in which Edward L. Doheny has a large interest. 


George 


Yesterday the New York World added to this information the state- 
ment that the Harry F, Sinclair oil interests are joineqd with the Do- 
heny interests in their opposition to the Mexican law. But to make 
the case clear, this is not necessary. 

The fight with Mexico—the fight being made by Coolidge and Kel- 


logg—is over oil titles. Five per cent of all the titles is all that is In 
dispute, and half ef that 5 per cent belongs to the Doheny interests, 
The United States Cfrcuit Court of Appeals held that Doheny ob 
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tained title to vastly valuable oi] lands in this country by “ fraud and 
conspiracy.” The Elk Hills case grew out of Doheny’s “loan” of 
$100,000 to Albert B. Fall, then United States Secretary of the Interior, 

If Doheny has just ¢c.aime against the Mexican Government he, no 
doubt, is entitled to the same protection as any American citizen. 

But the American people will not countenance any further quarreling 
by our Government with Mexico until it can be shown that the Doheny 
interests do have just claims. And in the light of the “fraud and 
corruption "’ used by the Doheny interests to get possession of the 
United States Navy's oil-reserve lands, that is going to require a good 
deal of showing! 


I wonder, in view of recent history, how many young men of 
the United States would feel like shouldering a rifle or facing 
poison gas and shrapnel to protect the title which Mr. Do- 
heny acquired in the Ella Basin naval reserves after his son 
had carried $100,000 to Secretary Fall in the “ little black bag,” 
or to validate titles equally fraudulent which Mr. Sinclair 
obtained after gifts of livestock and Liberty bonds? 

And in view of the malodorous records of this pair what 
assurance have we that their titles in Mexico are not clouded 
by similar acts of corruption? As a matter of fact, I am re- 


| liably informed that Doheny’s titles in Mexico were in many 


cases fraudulently acquired. And does the possible fact that 


_ they may have private advance knowledge on this very point 


explain the suspicious refusal of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State to submit all the issues involved in an impartial 
arbitral tribunal? 

Senators—and I say it with reluctance—the facts which I 
have adduced compel me to form this reluctant conclusion, 
Even after the Senate by a unanimous vote—a vote which has 
been overwhelmingly sustained by editorial approval and pub- 
lic opinion—has urged arbitration, Secretary Kellogg has evaded 
the issue and the President, through a ventriloquistic statement 
through his “spokesman,” finally has declared there is “ noth- 
ing to arbitrate.” 

Are we going to allow the prejudiced opinion of any single 
person—even though that person be the President of the United 
States—prevail against a peaceful settlement with Mexico? 
Is this Nation ready to dishonor and violate solemn covenants 
which it has signed? 

Article 21 of the treaty of peace and amity concluded between 
the United States and Mexico on February 2, 1848, at Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, stipulated as follows: 


If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
Governments of the two Republics, whether with respect to the inter- 
pretation of any stipulation in this treaty or with respect to any other 
particular concerning the political or commercial relations of the two 
nations, the said Governments, in the name of these nations, do promise 
to each other that they will endeavor, in the most sincere and earnest 
nranner, to settle the differences so arising, and to preserve the state 
of peace and friendship in which the two countries are now placing 
themselves, using for this end mutual representations and pacifie 
negotiations. And if, by these means, they should not be able to come 
to an agreement, a resort on this account shall not be had to reprisals, 
aggression, or hostility of any kind, by the one Republic against the 
other, until the government of that which deems fiiself aggrieved shall 
have maturely considered, in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, 
whether it would not be better that such difference should be settled 
by the arbitrations of commissioners appointed on each side, or by that 
of a friendly nation. And should such course be proposed by either 
party it shall be acceded to by the other, unless deemed by it altogether 
incompatible with the nature of the difference or circumstances of the 
case. 


I submit, Senators, there is nothing in the present difficulty 
incompatible with the principles of arbitration—principles 
which the United States Government repeatedly has pledged 
its sacred honor to defend. 

Is it possible after the United States has sacrificed countless 
lives and many billions of dollars to uphold the principle that 
treaties between strong and weak nations are not to be looked 
upon merely as “scraps of paper” that our own Government 
should now deliberately repudiate its pledge to arbitrate all 
political and commercial differences with Mexico? 

Senators, I will not so believe. 

There is a force inherent in this Nation that is greater than 
any temporary authority which may be wielded by our Chief 
Executive or his bureaucratic advisors in the Department of 
State. It is the moral force of an aroused public opinion. 
That and that alone is our security in this present crisis. For 
once the American people have not been misled by floods of 
false propaganda. They have defined the real underlying 
issue, and that is this: 

Are we going to allow Mexico to work out its own problems 
along the lines of a liberal policy intended to uplift and benefit 
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the toiling masses of {ts people or are we going to permit armed 
intervention at the bidding of a few petroleum profiteers? 

I confidentially predict the answer will be “ No.” 

The American people want no war—certainly no war to swell 
the stolen profits of Sinclair and Doheny. From East, West, 
North, and South an unmistakable protest already has been 
registered. And if the administration stubbornly adheres to 
its discreditable position there may be some startling political 
upsets at the next presidential election. 

ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR VETERANS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
the motion has been made to proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 17157, the hospitalization bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We are ready for the vote, 
but I first suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Bayard Frazier 


McNary Schali 


Blease George Maytield Sheppard 
Borah Gerry Means Shipstead 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Shortridge 
Broussard Goff Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Neely Steck 
Cameron Harreld Norris Stephens 
Capper Harris ye Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Overman Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Tyson 

Dale Howell Phipps Wadsworth 
Deneen Johnson Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Rdge Keyes Ransdell Warren 
Edwards King Reed, Mo. Watson 
Ernst Lenroot Reed, Pa. Willis 

Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ark. 

Fess McLean Robinson, Ind, 

Fletcher McMaster Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rep] 
to proceed to the consideration of the public buildings bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], 
which I transfer to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonss], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. SIMMONS’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Simmons] is detained from the Senate by 
sickness. He has a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp]. If my colleague were present he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHam]. 
I understand that if the Senator from Connecticut were present 
he would vote “ yea.” I am informed that I can transfer my 
pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smita], which I 
do, and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The junior Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. La Foiierre] is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. If present, he would vote “nay.” He is paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLease]. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is correct, Mr. President. I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOo.verre] 
who, I understand, is ill and who, if permitted to vote, would 
vote “nay.” If it were not for that pair, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also wish to announce that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWwoop]. 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Jones of New Mexico] is necessarily absent on account of 
illness, 

Mr. HARRELD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] to the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SmMoor] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] and my colleague the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck] have a general pair. 
Both are ill and detained from the Senate, but I am informed 
that if they were present they would each vote “nay” on this 
question. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Bruce Edge Hale McLean 
Cameron Ernst Harreld Metcalf 
Capper Fess Keyes Moses 
Deneen Goft Lenroot Oddie 
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Pepper Robinson, Ind. Stanfield Watson 
Phipps Sackett Stewart Willis 
Pine Schall Wadsworth 
Reed, Pa. Shortridge Warren 
NAYS—47 

Bayard Frazier McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Borah George McMaster Sheppard 
Bratton Gerry McNary Shipstead 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Steck 
Caraway Harris Means Stephens 
Copeland Harrison Neely Swanson 
Curtis Hawes Norris Trammell 
Dale Heflin Nye Tyson 
Dill Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Edwards Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Ferris Jones, Wash, Ransdell Wheeler 
Fletcher King Reed, Mo. 

NOT VOTING—18 
Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Smoot 
Bingham Gooding La Follette Underwood 
Blease Gould Norbeck Weller 
Couzens Greene Simmons 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Smith 


So the motion of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania was rejected. 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation, fiscal year 1927-28, for the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for the 
extension of the irrigation system on the Fort Hall project, 
Idaho (reimbursable), amounting to $145,000, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 244). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Civil Service Commission, 
fiscal year 1927, to remain available until June 30, 1928, 
amounting to $203,740, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed (S. Doc. No. 242). 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation affecting the use of an existing appropriation 
for the Treasury Department, fiscal year 1927 (collecting the 
revenue from customs, 1927; for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, ete.), which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed (S. Doc. No, 243). 

ADDITIONAL PETITIONS 


Mr. ERNST presented petitions of sundry citizens of Camp- 
bell County, Ky., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Clyde, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 
4821) providing for the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious in 
character, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6068) for the relief of Maj. F. Ellis 
Reed, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1698) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5825) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with 
the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1919, as amended, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1699) thereon. 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were referred the 
following resolutions, reported them severally without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 348. Resolution to pay to Catherine Hardesty a sum 
equal to six months’ salary of the late Martin T. Hardesty; 

S. Res. 355. Resolution to investigate alleged lobbying activi- 
ties in connection with H. R. 2, the so-called Pepper-McFadden 
banking bill; 

S. Res. 361. Resolution to pay Hon. Magnus Jolinson $2,500 
for expenses incurred in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the 
Senate from the State of Minnesota; and 

S. Res. 368. Resolution to reimburse Hon. Artour R. Gourp 
for expenses incurred by him in defending his right to a seat in 
the Senate from the State of Maine. 
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Mr. KEYES also, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 349) authorizing an investigation of the 
Columbia Basin project, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15284) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with irrigation 
districts, drainage districts, and water users’ associations for 
release from obligation to construct drainage works, and for 
corresponding reduction in contract obligations of such dis- 
tricts and associations, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (Rept. No. 1700) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1564) for the relief of Lewis H. Francke and 
Blanche F. Shelley, sole begal heirs of Ralph K. Warr-ngton 
(Rept. No. 1702) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3283) for the relief of William Bardel (Rept. 
No. 1701) ; 

A bill (H. R. 8896) for the relief of Enriqueta Koch vy. de 
Jeanneret (Rept. No. 1703); 

A bill (H. R. 9163) for the relief of Margaret T. Head, 
administratrix (Rept. No. 1704) ; 

A bill (HH. R. 11727) for the relief of the Press Publishing 
Co., Marianna, Ark, (Rept. No. 1705) ; 

A bill (H. R. 10073) for the relief of Adriano Cruceta, a 
citizen of the Dominican Republic (Rept. No. 1706) ; 

A bill (H. R. 16155) for the validation of the acquisition of 
Canadian properties by the War Department and for the 
relief of certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon 
(Rept. No. 1708) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 11459) for the relief of William A. Light (Rept. 
No. 1707). 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3837) to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of stamped envelopes, reported it with- 
out umendment. 

He also, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15476) to authorize the 
appropriation for use by the Secretary of Agriculture of certain 
funds for wool standards, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5792) to further de- 
velop an American merchant marine, to assure its permanence 
in the transportation of the foreign trade of the United States, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1696) thereon. On motion of Mr. 


THE 


Jones of Washington, the report was ordered to be printed in. 


the Recorp, as follows: 
[S. Rept. No. 1696, 69th Cong., 
DEVELOPMENT 


2d sess.] 
FURTHER 

Mr. Jones of Washington, from the Committee on Commerce, sub- 
mitted the following repert to accompany 8, 5792: 

The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S. 5792) 
to further develop an Ameriean merchant nrarine, to assure its per- 
manence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the United States, 
and for other purposes, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon, and recommend that the bill do pass without amendment. 

This bill is reported with the approval of practically every member 
of the Committee on Commerce. This does not mean that all, or even 
a majority of the committee, prefer Governnrent to private ownership, 
construction, and operation of merchant ships. It does mean that the 
members of that committee believe that, at least for a considerable time, 
the only way to secure an adequate merchant marine under our flag 
threugh the Government, and that they are willing to sink their 
personal preferences to attain an object vital to the public good. 

We lead the world in every line of civilized development. No people 
well, have so many comforts, or enjoy so many luxuries as we. 

live within ourselves if we have to do That, however, 
do not desire to do. If we are to get and hold what we should 
from our wealth, needs, business, and power, we must be in a position 
to promote as well as to protect our commercial interests. With an 
ocean on each side and between us and the world’s great markets, we 
can do neither without an up-to-date merchant marine, 

No er had brought home to them so clearly and so dearly 
the need of a merchant marine as the people of the United States, and 
no people have ever appeared so heedless of the lesson as they. This 
seem to be a harsh statement but it is a mild one in the face of 
circumstances When our battleship fleet was taken around the 
the administration of Theodore Roosevelt, it had to be 
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the fuel and supplies necessary to keep it going. That situation was a 
most humiliating one. It should have aroused our people to our need, 
but it did not. We went on careless and indifferent. Few and fewer 
ships flew the American flag. More and more did our commerce depend 
upon 1L0reign shipping. 

The World War came. The evils that some had vainly pointed out 
and ali should have foreseen came upon us. Can anyone conceive of a 
clearer proof of the need of a merchant marine to a country like this 
than the experience that we had and the danger and expense the lack 
of a merchant marine brought to us? If we have forgotten it, we have 
not ceased to pay for it. 

We should ponder well the following facts: 

The ships that had been carrying our commerce, except German ships, 
were taken off the lines of trade and put to carrying troops, ammuni- 
tion, and war supplies. Our products of farm, factory, and mine were 
piled upon our wharves and docks with markets crying for them but 
no way to transport them. Farm products, especially, rotted on the 
dock or in the bin. This condition at our seaports brought stagnation 
and distress in the interior, and this was reflected in lower prices in 
the face of the greatest demand that our people had ever faced. The 
ships that were available charged enormous rates. In some cases carry- 
ing charges increased 2,000 per cent, and this large increase was paid 
to a great extent by the products of the farmer; and, in my judgment, 
the lack of shipping at the breaking out of the World War is to no 
small degree responsible for the condition of agriculture even to-day, 
It was estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that because of 
our lack of ships our people paid in one year in increased charges from 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000, The loss to our farmers and merchants 
because they could not get their products to the markets that were 
crying out for them and willing to pay high prices is estimated to have 
been at least a billion dollars. The farmer was the greatest sufferer 
because of the perishable character of his product. These figures are 
estimates. They may be too high or too low, but no one can doubt 
the industrial condition. Here is what was written in 1916: 

“In this year of 1916 the United States, without a merchant marine, 
bereft of ships, is more than half the slave that she was in 1861. 
What boots it that labor is free if the products of its industry and 
enterprise are denied their markets? 

“urn where one will and it is to behold the evidence of this 
vassalage. Leave any one of our glutted seaports, with piers and 
warehouses and freight termimals burdened to capacity by an im- 
movable commerce, and follow the railroad lines into the interior, 
across the continent, go north, go south, go east, go west, and there 
is not a mile that has not a chapter to contribute to the tale. All 
of the conceivable products of a hundred millions of people lie along 
those steel arteries arrested by embargoes. What moves is what the 
warring nations choose to buy and will receive from the railroads at 
tidewater. All else must bide its time or rot; for as Europe controls 
the world’s deep-water tonnage, so our market is limited to her will. 
It matters not that there are other markets in which we could sell 
and intrench ourselves to the advantage of future trade and expansion 
We have not the ships to reach them. 

“Turn from the railroads and go into the orchards of the West 
and Northwest and it is to find the fruit of last season mattressing 
the earth against the shaking down of the worthless crops of the 
coming one. Hearken for the sound of ax and saw in the lumber 
regions of Oregon and Washington and California and hearken in 
vain. An army of labor stands idle; its accumulated product lies 
shipless in gorged outports. Nor are these cars to move a cutting for 
domestic use. The Middle West and the South are utilizing the rolling 
stock of our rails as granaries and warehouses, and New England's 
depleted forests, the conservation of 25 years, are being slaughtered 
to supply the needs of the eastern seaboard. 

“Turn from field and plain and orchard and forest to the manufac- 
turing centers and it is to find the same paralysis of industry, for 
industry lives by import as well as by export. Here a factory stands 
silent because it can not get tin from England; there a silk loom lies 
manacled because it can not obtain the raw product from China. As 
Britain controls her shipping so does Japan control hers. Japan has 
but to say to her merchant marine, “Our ships will carry Japanese 
exports from December to May and imports for Japanese consumption 
only from June te November,”’ and that is sufficient. The rest of the 
world may whistle. What is true of those two nations is likewise true 
of all others. 

“As this is being set down comes news that Britain is promulgating 
an order in council prohibiting, among other things, the importation of 
automobiles for private use, fruit, musical instruments, cutlery of all 
kinds, hardware, yarns, chinaware, fancy goods, and even soaps. And 
it is explained that this is being done, not as a matter of policy, but 
because of a shortage of ships; that Britain must have American wheat 
and corn and meat, and that other things can not be permitted to take 
up the space of her vessels. Yet wheat and corn and meat and muni- 
tions of war are but a part of American commerce. 

“At peace and neutral though we are, belligerency in the present 
situation could exact no more of us.” 
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While the demands growing out of the war had greatly stimulated 
shipbuilding in this neutral country, when we entered the war the need 
of ships was so great that heroic measures were necessary. We were 
3,000 miles away from the battle front. We could get there only by 
ships. We did not have them. Providence seems to have foreseen that 
we would get into the war and provided the means for meeting the 
emergency that we faced. 

When the war began some of ‘the finest ships of Germany’s merchant 
fleet were in our ports. As a neutral we interned these ships, and 
when we entered the war we took them over, repaired theny, put them 
in condition, raised our flag over them, and used them to carry our 
troops to France. It is said that the Leviathan carried 275,000 of our 
boys across the sea. Had they not gotten to the front when they did, 
Germany might have pierced the Allies’ battle lime, reached the coast, 
and imposed humiliating terms of peace on France and England and 
established the rule of autocracy in Europe and thus endangered our 
own security. These German merchant ships defeated Germany's war 
lords, won the war, and saved civilization. 

These ships did not meet the whole need. The cry came from the 
Allies, “ Ships, ships, and nrore ships.” Our own officials realized the 
need and called upon Congress to authorize the building of ships for 
the Government. It responded generously. Shipbuilding plants sprang 
up overnight and everywhere. Enormous wages were paid and enor- 
mous profits amassed. Over $3,000,000,000 was appropriated and spent 
in building ships. That is more than the estimated value of all the 
merchant ships of the world in 1914. This was the equivalent of 
$30,000,000 a year for 100 years. Why was it necessary? Because 
we did not have a merchant marine to meet the need growing out of 
the war. I am not saying this as an argument for a subsidy, but if we 
had paid out $30,000,000 a year for 50 years before the war we would 
have had an adequate merchant marine of up-to-date ships when the 
war broke out. It would have saved theny hundreds of millions, if not 
billions, that our people paid in increased carrying charges and would 
have saved Christendom from the calamity that threatened it from 
autocracy. 

What have we to show for this $3,000,000,000? Hundreds of the 
ships we built are rotting away at their docks or at their moorings 
in streams and bayous. Some we have sold for a song, and among 
those sold are our best ships. Ships costing five or six million dollars 
have been sold for less fhan a million. The ships we have left are 
estimated to be worth no more than two or three hundred million 
dollars. 

These 
little 


ships were built with borrowed money. No matter how 
they have brought upon sale, no matter how many of them 
waste away and become worthless, the American people will have 
to pay in taxes the full $3,000,000,000 that is now represented by 
Liberty bonds, which do not depreciate. It cost us over $3,000,000,000 
in actual cash, because we did not have a mercbant marine; and the 
ships we built are not only generally unsuited to meet the competition 
that faces them but they are actually fast wearing out. We owe 
$5,000,000,000 and have comparatively little to show for it. 

This is not all, Upon the $3,000,000,000 we borrowed to build 
ships the American people are paying interest each year in the 
sum of about $120,000,000. I think it is conservative to assume 
that it will cost the American people in interest alone an average of 
over $40,000,000 a year for 50 years. What will they have to show 
for this interest money? Nothing! It will build no new ships; it 
will not even repair any ships. And in addition we have paid out 
during the last eight years deficiencies for running the ships in an 
amount of over $233,400,000. 

To sum it all up, our not having an adequate merchant marine when 
the World War came on will cost the American people five or six bil- 
lions of dollars, and we will not only have no adequate merchant 
marine to show for it but there will be imposed upon us an annual tax 
of $40,000,000 or more for at least 50 years. With these facts within 
the knowledge of everyone, with.the need of an adequate merchant 
marine for the expansion of our commerce and so vital to our security 
and defense in time of war, can any American patriot refuse to sup- 
port any measure or policy that will give us and maintain an ade- 
quate merchant marine? 

Our people are lacking in one thing that is not pressed enough. 
We are not ship-minded. The people of our chief shipping competi- 
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tor know the vital need of ships and are willing to make such personal 
sacrifice as may be necessary to have a merchant marine. They 
insist that the goods they import must be carried in the ships of their 
flag and they see to it that the goods they export are carried in their 
ships. When our people get to the point where they follow this course, 
the problem of our merchant marine will be largely solved. We im 
port and export billions of products. Of our overseas exports and im- 
ports our ships carry only about 24.89 per cent, and this growing less 
year by year. If even 50 per cent of our imports and exports were 
earried in our ships, it would insure us a merchant marine reasonably 
adequate for our commerce and national security. 

Our business interests have been almost wholly dependent on foreign 
shipping for many years. They very naturally hesitate to forsake those 
who have been serving them so long. They can not be blamed for not 
doing so until they can be sure of adequate shipping facilities. While 
American patronage of American shipping is essential to its success, 
assurance of sure, adequate, and permanent American shipping is also 
essential, and so we come to the question, How can we get and assure 
that service? 

We are convinced that Congress will not provide the aid necessary to 
induce private capital and enterprise to go into the shipping business 
and give us the merchant marine we should have. Assuming that to be 
true, there is only one other way to get a merchant marine, and that is 
directly through the Government. 

Whatever the defects of Government ownership and operation may 
be, if our Government declares that it proposes to build and own a mer 
chant marine and that it will maintain adequate and essential services 
and authorizes adequate appropriations therefor, we know it will be 
done. Uncertainty will end. 

The sale of the ships we have for private operation is a minor mat 
ter. The important question is their replacement when worn out. They 
should not be sacrificed in price unless there are satisfactory assurances 
of replacement. 

We are falling rapidly behind in the overseas commerce that is being 
carried in our own sbips. 

The character and service of ships is fast changing. The tramp ship 
is giving way to the liner; the tramp service is being greatly restricted 
by regular-route service. Steamships are being replaced by oil burners 
Oil burners are giving way to motor ships. If we are to have a mer 
chant marine, we must have ships the equal at least of those of our 


rivals. The last five years have brought about almost a revolution in 
shipping. We ought to take the lead, especially in cargo ships. Our 


cargo carriers should be at least a knot faster than those of our com 
petitors and superior to them in cargo-handling facilities, and the serv 
ices should be regular and certain. 

We have a large ship tonnage. Our ships, however, were built hastily 
under the stress of war needs. They were not constructed with a view 
to special services. They are largely eut of date and in general far 
inferior to the ships of our competitors. This is a disagreeable fact, 
but we must face it frankly. 

Our competitors are improving their ships. They are keeping abreast 
of the needs of trade and the methods of their rivals. We can not hope 
to succeed unless we do likewise. Slow-going, out-of-date ships can no 
more compete with the fast, efficient, upto-date ships than the horse 
can compete with the automobile. 

Is there need of early action? Your committee thinks there is. 
ships are now eight or more years old. We can not hope for legislation 
much short of a year. Suitable ships can not be authorized, plans be 
prepared, and the ships built short of two or three years more, and 
before this can be done every ship we have will be in age beyond one- 
half of the estimated life of a ship. Our best ships will be inferior 
in almost every respect to the best ships of our competitors. We can 
not maintain ourselves on the sea under such conditions. If we wil! 
provide up-to-date ships suitable for certain services, the ships now on 
such services can be transferred to other services for which they are 
better suited and thus make our merchant marine efficient in 
every way. 

The following are the routes with the character of the ships we are 
now operating. They are deemed the most essential to our commerce 
They must be maintained and the service improved. As trade develops 
new routes should be established. 


Our 


more 
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listed 


according to lines 


Line 








Vessels operated by managing operators and charterers: 
pO 8 See ee 
American Australia Orient Line 
American Delta Line 
American Diamond Lines... .................... 
American Dispatch Line---.......-....-.-....--- 
American Dixie Line 
American India Line 






Black Diamond 


{Statistical division, Emergency Fleet Corporation, February 9, 1927] 


aa Mississippi Shipping + A i I IR aad 
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| Number 





Dead-weight a 
Operator | of vessels tons Type 
i teenienmeanei 

Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. (Inc.).............--.---. j 9} 78, 141 | Cargo. 
BO A tact esi mensiagenmesinshsenii | 18 | 164, 915 | Do 
3 25, 009 Do 

teamship Corporation_.........-..-- 16 | 141, 434 Do 

ooe--| IR IRIIIIND OD ids ccmnnsicicadbnciessicdl 3 | 25, 423 | Do 
United Gulf Steamship Co. (Inc.).................---- | 41 | 368, 626 Do. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co. (Inc.).....................-- ! 6 | 57, 400 | Do 
5} 39, 170 | Do 
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according to lines—Continued 


Vessels operated by managing operators and charterers—Con. 
A meric 
Americ 
A meric 
A meri« 
A meric 
A meric 
A meric: 


in Oriental Mail Line 
in Palmetto Line... 
an Pioneer Line. - 

an Premier Line 

an Republics Line-- 

an Seantic Line. 
American West African Line.. 
Atlantic Australian Line 
Gulf Brazil River Plate Line 
Gulf West Mediterranean Line. 
McAllister or 8 

Mississippi Valley European. Line. 
Mobile Oceanic Line 

Oil Transport Co 

Oregon Oriental Line 

Oriole Lines. .- 

Southern States Line 

Struthers & Barry - 

Texas Star Line 

Yankee Line 


ee rr 


‘| McAllister Bros._ 


Struthers & Rd 


Total - 


Operated by 
ines, 


Emergency Fleet Corporation, 


Vessels operated by other Government departments: 
War Department 
Public Health Service 


Tugs 
Operated under bare boat charter, Merritt, Chapman & 
Scott Corporation. 
Operated by Emergency Fleet nemnnend 


we DRONE BIR o., dciinttnckccsbeian Eine J. H. Winchester @ Co. (inc:).. ................---..- 
Admiral Oriental Line 
South Atlantic Popomnatiy 14 
Atlantic, Gulf & Orienta 
United Gulf Steamship Oe, GGD.. riccbiccccsnseilada 
accuceascacesscscccscccnncen, Moore & MoCemmick Os. Ginc.)...<. bnindoteiveioetdhiuall 


..do 
A. H. Bull & Go. (Inc.).. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co. (Inc.)...-.... 
-| Mississippi Shipping Oo. (Inc.)_...... 
Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Co_.... 


Number 
of vessels 


Dead-weight 
to 


Type 


Passenger and cargo. 
Cargo. 


Steamship Co. (Inc.).._.... 


Mississippi Shipping Co. “(ne. R ilhnit nsedoatBbtiadsadd 
Waterman Steamship Corporation 

Oil Transport Co-_-- 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
Consolidated Navigation Co 
Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co. (Inc. ) mo ceeerermmma = 


Inaciive fleet division. .......-. nate ctitiiins cumitimninicbbcutsthtttineintheheannet oo 


Te ee 


ab) GRP ccciedtbinn eo dhbtimnctetwttbbctinntbesecdannnscinna euceous= 


Total active 
Cargo 
Passenger 
Tankers _ . 


With 
says: 

“The clear declaration in section 1 that it is the intention of our 
Government permanently maintain a merchant marine adequate 
for our commerce and national) defense will dispel the doubts of 
shippers and importers as to the permanency of the service and will 
reveal to our foreign competitors the futility of their persistent efforts 
to block the growth of an adequate American merchant marine. Its 
declaration that Congress intends that adequate services shall be 
maintained on the principal trade routes of the world will do much 
to make our citizens “ship minded” and encourage them to patronize 
American As long as uncertainty exists with respect to 
regularity and permanence of service by American vessels, our mer- 
chants are inclined to retain friendly connections with foreign shipping 
companies 

“The declaration of section 2 will assist the board in properly de- 
termining the disposition to be made of ships and ship lines. Two 
interpretations have been given the provisions of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, relating to the sales of vessels and lines. ‘There are those 
of the opinion that the act gives the board full discretionary power 
to continue the ownership and operation of particular vessels and 
particular lines indefinitely. Others believe the discretion of the 
board not that broad, and that after a reasonable time it is its 
duty to sell the vessels and lines to private citizens. In the present 
state of world shipping it 1s practically impossible to sell our vessels 
for private operation in foreign trade and at the same time retain 
them in American ownership and under American registry. The bill 
entirely consistent with an intention that the vessels and lines 
shall ultimately transferred to private ownership and operation. 
Pending the time when such transfer becomes practicable, the com- 
mercial development of our trade routes should be promoted and the 
physical condition of our fleet maintained and developed; to that end 
Government operation in the meantime is imperative, and the proposed 
act will thus contribute materially to the permanent establishment 
of our merchant marine. 


reference to the provisions of the bill, the Shipping Board 


to 


vessels, 


is 


is 


“The declaration of section 4 of the bill, relative to the replacement 
of vessels, is most timely, not only from the viewpoint of our foreign 
commerce, but also from the viewpoint of our national defense. Any 
business enterprise which fails to make proper provision for replace- 
ment, whether it be of machinery or of vessels, not only as these wear 
out but as they may become obsolete, must ultimately go into liquida- 
tion. It is useless to make pronouncements concerning the intentions 
of the United States to maintain and develop an adequate merchant 
marine unless such declarations are supported by assurances that new 
vessels of the most modern type will be supplied as the old vessels 
depreciate and as our foreign trade develops. 

* It was gratifying to observe, at hearings conducted recently through- 
out the country by the board, that the interest of our citizens, especially 
those residing in the interior States, jn the permanent establishment of 
an American merchant marine has substantially increased in recent 
years. The demand was very general, if not indeed practically unani- 
mous, that an adequate merchant marine be maintained in foreign 
trade under the American flag, and if this is not practicable at the 
present time by private capital, then the Government must maintain it. 

“It is not difficult to understand why our farmers and merchants 
demand a merchant marine of our own; the withdrawal of British ton- 
nage during the recent coal strike in the United Kingdom is an apt 
illustration. Had the Shipping Board not been in a position to supply 
vessels, the effect of the withdrawal of British vessels from our foreign 
commerce would have been most serious. Our farmers have had a 
similar experience in respect to the transportation of their products to 
foreign markets. In several instances had the Shipping Board not 
been in a position to supply required tonnage for the transportation 
of wheat, cotton, etc., the loss to our farmers would have amounted to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“The merchant marine act, 1920, was a comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation in the light of conditions then existing. However, the benefit 
of the expenditures made under the provisions of that act will be very 
largely lost unless a constructive and progressive spirit is shown by 
Congress in the maintenance of our merchant marine. Such a spirit 
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the expenditure of a large sum of money in the development of motor 
ships, as fast motor ships are rapidly displacing ordinary freighters in 
the transportation of the commerce of the world. 

“We believe that the pending bill, if enacted into law, will be a 
very desirable supplement to the merchant marine act, 1920.” 

Without, at this time, urging any further argument, we will sum- 
marize the arguments for and:the benefits to come from this legis- 
lation. 

The enactment of this bill will be more than a declaration by the 


American people that they propose te establish themselves upon the 


seas, there to remain permanently—it will be a day-to-day demonstra- | 
| encouragement and 


tion of that purpose. 
It will encourage American shippers to employ American ships. 


It will insure employment of American shipyards for the construc- ’ 
| Stimulating the construction of new vessels, attracting young Amer- 


tion of all Government-owned ships only in American shipyards. 
It will stimulate more and more Americans to become ship minded. 


It will stimulate a body of adventurous Americans again to become | 


seafarers, assured of a career upon the seas. 

It will give the United States an opportunity to build up bona fide 
steamship agencies in the great ports of the world under the direction 
of patriotic Americans. 

It will tend to discourage Americans from continuing as agents of 


foreign shipping lines in the United States in competition with our | 


ships. 


It should tend to give our railroad men additional confidence in the | 
permanency of American steamship services in foreign trade and so | 


encourage our railroad men to increase their employment of American 
ships for export and inrport trade. 


Gradually, under the stimulus of this act, the United States will | the proper growth of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United 


com- | 


seek to attain, and when attained maintain, maritime rank 


mensurate with its rank as a world power. 


It should be a constant stimulus to the more rapid .expansion of | 


our foreign trade. 

It would enable the Government to provide auxiliaries at all times 
ready 
seafarers to draw 


perienced on. 


Our agriculturists then would be additionally assured of protection | 


by the Government séeing to it that their, products were carried to 
foreign destinations at reasonable freight rates. 


It would make the Government itself a bulwark and shield for its | 


agriculturists by becoming dependable low-rate carriers of their surplus 
products to foreign countries. 

It would distinctly commit our Government to the building up and 
maintenance of a great new American industry, useful 
in peace and indispensable in war. 

It would tend to stifle propaganda against, 


prosperous 


and should stimulate 


a keen public interest in, the development of an American merchant | 


marine, 

The Government then could and undoubtedly would strengthen its 
maritime instruments of national defense through its ships and ship- 
yards. 

Its early enactment will save our shipyards from the fear of failure 
by assuring steady employment to them. 

Its policy of ship replacement, wisely developed, should eventually 
make American ships covering each great trade route the type, size, 
and speed best adapted to the varying requirements of its particular 
trade. 

It will mean the permanency of an adequate merchant marine in 
foreign trade. 

It serves notice to all shippers of American exports that they may 
at all times absolutely depend upon an adequacy of Antferican ships 
for the carriage of their exports. 

It should and probably will put an end to the doubts constantly 
stimulated in the minds of American shippers through the persistent 
statements of agents of foreign ships that the United States is not in 
foreign carrying to stay. 


The American people as a whole through the direct agency of their | 
ships in our | 


Government will 
foreign carrying. 

No longer will fereign lines in our trade combine to drive American 
ships out of business by maintaining ruinously low freight rates. 

Operators of foreign lines engaged in our foreign carrying then 
would realize that they could not ruin the United States Government 
by any policy of reduced freight rates, however low they may make 
them or however long they may maintain them. 

Competing foreign shipowners then will see that the “losses” suf- 
fered by Government-owned ships become a far greater gain to the 
American people through the low cost of marketing their exports and 
bringing in their imports. 

Competing foreign shipowners will realize that they will contribute 
to the increase of our foreign trade through low freight rates. 

Our foreign trade will be stabilized through the maintenance of 
overseas freight rates at or near the minimum cost of the service. 


become .active competitors of foreign 
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was exhibited in the passage of the act of June 6, 1924, authorizing | 


to meet any emergency that may arise, with trained and ex- | 


| provision for replacements and additfons. 
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It will help to increase the number of Americans capable of han- 
dling our ships in foreign trade, by giving them knowledge and ex- 
perience of the ramifications of the business. 

It will help make the United States strong upon the seas, where 
too long it has been weak. 

The contributions of the ships and seamen created and maintained 
under the operations of this act will safeguard the Nation in times of 


emergency. 
i 


It should be a constant stimulus to private citizens to enter into 
the business of operating American ships in foreign trade. 

It will continue to demonstrate, as Government ownership of ves- 
sels in foreign trade have for years demonstrated, that Government 
support are essential to our success upon the 
seas. 

It will keep at home the vast and growing earnings of our ships, 


icans to the business of the sea, and substitute strength for weakness 
for the Nation upon the seas. 

Through this act will be restored the rank of the United States 
among the sea powers of the world that it once held and to which 
it is entitled. 





{S. 5792, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A bill to further develop an American merchant marine, to assure 


its permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the 
United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the policy declared in section 1 of the mer- 


| chant marine act, 1920, is hereby confirmed, and the purpose of the 


United States to maintain permanently a merchant marine adequate for 


States and for the national defense is hereby reaffirmed. 

Sec. 2. The board shall not sell any vessel or any line of vessels when 
in its judgment the building up and maintenance of an adequate mer- 
chant marine can be best served by continued ownership of such vessel 
or such line by the United States. 

Sec. 3. In addition to ordinary repairs to vessels incident to their 
regular operation, the board may recondition and improve vessels owned 
by the United States and in its possession or under its control, so as 
to equip them adequately for competition in the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. The necessity for the replacement of vessels owned by the 
United States and in the possession or under the control of the board 
and the construction of additional up-to-date cargo, combination cargo 


} and passenger, and passenger ships, to give the United States an ade- 


quate merchant marine, is hereby recognized, and the board is author- 
ized and directed to present to Congress from time to time, recommenda- 
tions setting forth what new vessels are required, and the estimated 
cost thereof, to the end that Congress may, from time to time, make 
All vessels built by the board 
shali be built in the United States, and they shall be planned with 
reference to their possible usefulness as auxiliaries to the naval and 
military services of the United States. 

Sec. 5. No vessel constructed pursuant to this act shall be sold with- 
out the consent of Congress hereafter given. 

Sec, 6. The appropriations necessary to carry out the provisions and 
accomplish the purposes of this act are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 7. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


SAND ISLAND IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, pursuant to Senate Resolution 250, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, submitted a report (No. 1697) relative to the 
location of Sand Island in the Columbia River. 

WAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. ODDIF, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, re- 
ported a resolution (S. Res. 380), as follows: 


ResoWwed, That the bill (S. 5825) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended, 
be, and it is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims for report under 
the provisions of section 151 of the Judicial Code of the United States. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5826) granting a pension to Harry L. Dean; and 

A bill (S. 5827) granting a pension to Mabel Helen Bean; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5828) granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Caney Fork River in Ten- 
nessee; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 5829) to amend chapter 2 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judici- 
ary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5830) for the advancement in rank of certain offi- 
cers of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5831) authorizing an appropriation to aid in the 
erection of a statue of Theodore Roosevelt on Battle Rock, in 
Port Orford Harbor, Oreg.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5832) to establish the Federal investment bank sys- 
tem; to provide for the purchase of drainage, reclamation, and 
irrigation bonds; to amend the Federal farm loan act, as 
amended: and for other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5833) to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An 
act relative to the naturalization and citizenship of married 
women,” approved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

A bill (S. 5834) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of de- 
nuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote the continuous production of 
timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” approved June 4, 
1924; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5835) to establish a national institute of health, 
to authorize increased appropriations for the Hygienic Labora- 
tory, and to authorize the Government to accept donations for 
use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease 
affecting human beings, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 8, 1927, 
the President approved and signed the following acts and joint 
resolution : 

S. 227. An act to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the district of Connecticut ; 

S$. 5435. An act to provide for the widening of C Street NE., 
in the District of Coiumbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 5523. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims; 

S. 2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and retire 
certain persons, first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, United 
States Army; 

S. 5479. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dis- 
pose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution, to be used as 
SOUVeNILS 5 

S$. 2081. An act 
the first grade; 

S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michigan 
Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 3403. An act to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 3888. An act to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 

8.5213. An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes Na- 
tional Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries ; 

8. 4840. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of New York; 

S. 70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. 
and Frank Hickey; 

S. 105. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, administra- 
tor of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased; 

S.111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon; 

$.115. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune; 

S. 118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard the 
steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with the 
U. 8. S. Antigone ; 

S$. 1490. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York; 


placing certain noncommissioned officers in 


S. Taylor, 
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S$. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; 

S. 2164. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a dam across the Poteau River; 

8S. 2197. An act for the relief of Paul B. Belding; 

S. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos ; 

S$. 4069. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo. ; 

8.43830. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co. ; 

S. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length of 
cotton ; . 

$. 4851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to 
the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within the 
Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for other 
purposes ; 

S$. 4863. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4964. An act transferring a portion of the lands of the 
military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the 
Department of the Treasury ; 

S. 5083. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Louisville, Ky., and to repeal certain former bridge laws. 

8S. 5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; 

8.5352. An act to provide for one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Michigan ; 

8.5692. An act granting permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots 
Nos. 5 and 32 in square No. 225; 

S. 2279. An act for the relief of James C. Baskin; 

8S. 4828. An act to authorize the appointment of an additional 
judge for the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of California ; 

S. 5402. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the effi- 
ciency of Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1926; and 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact 
between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana 
for allocating the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes. 

EXPORT OF FINISHED MANUFACTURES AND 
MATERIALS (S. DOC. NO. 245) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of 
State in response to Senate Resolution 337 of February 3, 
1927, which provides that “the Secretary of Commerce be 
requested to inform the Senate what means, if any, are 
being used by that department, through the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and otherwise, to stimulate 
the export of finished manufactures and the importation of 
erude materials, and that the Secretary of State be requested 
to inform the Senate to what extent, if any, members of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service are working on similar 
lines.” 


IMPORT OF CRUDE 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THE Waite House, 
Washington, March 3, 1927. 

[Accompaniment: Report by the Acting Secretary of State.] 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. 
8.30 a, m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 2 minutes 
a. m., Friday; March 4, 1927) the Senate took a recess until 
8.30 a, m. 


I move that the Senate take a recess until 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 8 (legis- 
lative day of March 2), 1927 
Envoy ExTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Harold Orville MacKenzie, of New Jersey, to be envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Siam, vice William W. Russell, retired. 

MEMBER OF THE PuBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA 

Harrison Brand, jr., of the District of Columbia, to be a 
member of the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia for a term of two years, commencing July 1, 1926. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Fred E. Edwards, of Yuma, Ariz., to be collector of customs 
for collection district No. 26, with headquarters at Nogales, 
Ariz., to fill an existing vacancy. 

Simpson M. Parker, of Charleston, S. C., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 16, with headquar- 
ters at Charleston, 8S. C. Reappointment. 

Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
To be temporary ensigns 

Lester C. Griese. 

Fordyce B, Perkins. 

The above-named persons have passed the examinations pre- 
scribed for appointment. This is in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved July 3, 1926, entitled “An 
act to readjust the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes.” 

Untrep States District JUDGE 


William H. Kirkpatrick, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
distriet judge eastern district of Pennsylvania. (Additional 
position. ) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ReeuLaR ARMY 
To be captains 

First Lieut. George Senseny Eyster, Infantry, from February 
25, 1927. 

First Lieut. Henry Richard Anderson, Infantry, from Febru- 
ary 27, 1927. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonels 

Lieut. Col. Charles Ransom Reynolds, Medical Corps, from 

February 28, 1927. 


Lieut. Col. Paul Churchill Hutton, Medical Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 28, 1927. 


Lieut. Col. Frederick Allport Dale, Medical Corps, from Feb- 

ruary 28, 1927. 
CHAPLAINS 
To be chaplains with the rank of major 

Chaplain Alva Jennings Brasted, from March 3, 1927. 

Chaplain William Andrew Aiken, from March 3, 1927. 

Chaplain Ernest Wetherill Wood, from March 3, 1927. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 

First Lieut. Dean McLaughlin Walker, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from March 1, 1927. 

APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To Field Artillery 

Maj. Richard Stearns Dodson, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 

Samuel H. Leipziger to be postmaster at Sanatorium, Colo., 
in place of I. D. Bronfin, resigned. 

William E. Thriffet to be postmaster at Akron, Colo., in place 
of R. J. Allen, Incumbent’s commission expired September 18, 
1926. 

DELAWARE 

Alfred L. Hudson to be postmaster at Smyrna, Del., in place 
of F. J. Dodson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1927. 

Benjamin F. Simmons to be postmaster at Dover, Del., in 
place of W. P. Satterfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1927. 

FLORIDA 
Mary E. Johnson to be postmaster at Lake Butler, Fla., in 


place of J. D. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 19, 1926. 
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Nathan B. Winslow to be postmaster at Bushnell, Fia., in 
place of N. B. Winslow. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1927. 


Clara D. Wheeler to be postmaster at Seffner, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 
Leon B. Boitel to be postmaster at Olympia, Fla. Office be- 


came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Joseph M. Griffin to be postmaster at Holopaw, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

William D. Holloway to be postmaster at Sebring, Fla., in 
place of U. D. Kirk. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1927. 

James L. Patillo to be postmaster at Port Orange, Fla., in 
place of J. L. Patillo. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 
1926. 

Leslie D. Roberts to be postmaster at Avon Park, Fla., in 
place of F. P. Reeves. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

GEORGIA 

Edison Harbin to be postmaster at McRae, Ga., in place of 
A. 8. J. McRae, deceased. 

ILLINOIS 

Walter F. Smith to be postmaster at Lake Forest, Ill., in 
place of F. L. McCraken, appointee declined. 

Frank A. Sassmannshausen to be postmaster at Mount Olive, 
Ill, in place of H. C. Arkebauer. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 4, 1926. 

Irvin Green to be postmaster at Westmont, IIL. 
presidential January 1, 1925. 

Edna Hecht to be postmaster at Crete, Ill., in place of John 
Piepenbrink, resigned. 

Florence Edwards to be postmaster at Buffalo, Ill. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Clarence W. Franke to be postmaster at Algonquin, TIL, in 
place of J. T. Kelahan, resigned. 

Ulysses S. G. Blakely to be pestmaster at Plainfield, IIL, in 
place of C. E. Brownson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 1, 1926. 

Ira I. Kennedy to be postmaster at Pana, IIl., in place of 
a. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 

Ruth V. Nelson, to be postmaster at Milford, Ill., in place of 
Ralph Austin. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1927. 

Robert 8S. Knox, to be postmaster at Illiopolis, [1l., in place of 
A. P. Bickenbach. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

Harley L. Miles to be postmaster at Hlburn, IIl., in place of 
H. L. Miles. Incumbent’s commission expired May 15, 1926. 


INDIANA 


George O. Davidson to be postmaster at Idaville, Ind., in place 
of J. A. Carson, deceased. 

Harvey BE. Mayall to be postmaster at Decker, Ind., in place 
of H. E. Mayall. Incumbent’s commission expired March 38, 
1927. 

Fred Irvin to be postmaster at Cannelton, Ind., in place of 
Fred Irvin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 1926. 

Hubert Tanner to be postmaster at Plymouth, Ind., in place 
of F. D. Price. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 
1926. 

Arthur B. Wobith to be postmaster at North Judson, Ind., 
in place of J. S. Lightcap. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 28, 1926. 

Walter R. O'Neal to be postmaster at Carlisle, Ind., in place 


Office became 


Office 


of W. R. O'Neal. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1927. 
KANSAS 
Charles H. Van Meter to be postmaster at Johnson, Kaus., 
in place of Marjorie Van Meter, resigned. 
Maude T. Breese to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls, 


Kans., in place of M. E. Simmons. 
expired February 14, 1927. 


Incumbent’s commission 


KENTUCKY 

Fred R. Blackburn to be postmaster at 
in place of L. C. Allan. 
7, 1926. 

Alka M. Gibson to be postmaster at Van Lear, Ky.. 
of E. A. Bradley, resigned. 

Tacie G. Thoroughman to be postmaster at Vanceburg. Kv.. 
in place of J. L. Chadwick, resigned. 

Sidney S.. Pinney to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, Ky.. 
in place of S. S. Pinney. Incumbent's commission 
March 3, 1927. 


Winchester, Ky., 
Incumbent’s commissicn expired April 


in place 


yyivn 7 
expire.: 








Everett Hickman to be postmaster at Burlington, Ky., in 


place of Everett Hickman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 4, 1926. 
MARYLAND 
George B. Gardner to be postmaster at Jessups, Md. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1926. 


Gustavus B. Timanus to be postmaster at Laurel, Md., in 
place of G. B. Timanus. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1927. 


Thomas E. Brian to be postmaster at Ellicott City, Md., in 
place of H. O. Makinson. Incumbent’s eommission expired 
February 24, 1927. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William J. Lockhart to be postmaster at Falmouth, Mass., in 

place of G. W. Jones, resigned. 
“MISSISSIPPI 


Raleigh M. C. Hosford to be postmaster at Winona, Miss., in 
place of L. D. Oltenburg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1927. 


Wilkie W. Collins to be postmaster at Tylertown, Miss., in place 

of J. H. Crawford, resigned. 
MISSOURI 

A. Russell Little to be postmaster at Holland, Mo., in place of 
G. C. Moore, removed. 

NEBRASKA 

William L. McClay to be postmaster at Lincoln, Nebr., in 
place of W. L. McClay. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 25, 1925. 

Richard L. Roach to be postmaster at Maywood, Nebr., in 
place of R. L. Roach. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 7, 1927. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Nellie C. Chaplain to be postmaster at Belmont, N. H., in 
place of R. E, Lyford, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY 

John T. Boyd to be postmaster at Greystone Park, N. J., in 
place of John Boyd, deceased. 

Alfred W. Marshall to be postmaster at Glassboro, N. J., in 
place of A. W. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Lemuel H. Greenwood to be postmaster at Elmer, N. J., in 
place of L. H. Greenwood. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 38, 1927. 

NEW YORK 

Traver H. Garlic to be postmaster at North Rose, N. Y., in 
place of J. M. Gray. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1927 

Alexander Glendinning to be postmaster at East Quogue, N. Y., 
in place of W. J. Terrell, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

George H. Wright, jr., to be postmaster at Wendell, N. C., in 
place of G. H. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Louie L. Gardner to be postmaster at Langdon, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Mahon, deceased. 

Selma M. Vrem to be postmaster at Rollette, N. Dak., in place 
of A. R. Rowatt, removed. 

Henry W. Willis to be postmaster at Lansford, N. Dak., in 
place of H. W. Willis. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 19, 1927. 

OHTO 

Wilmer C. Trace to be postmaster at New Concord, Ohio, in 
plaice of William C. Trace, to correct name. 

Linden C, Weimer to be postmaster at Dayton, Ohio, in place 
of L. C. Weimer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1927. 

Robert H. Gano to be postmaster at Newport, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. W. Greene. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 
1926. 

OKLAHOMA 

Martha FE. Williams to be postmaster at Loco, Okla., in place 
of A. H. Williams, deceased. 

Sard S. Reed to be postmaster at Earlsboro, Okla., in place of 
celle Moulton, resigned. 

Pauline IL. Beardsley to be postmaster at Gracemont, Okla., 
in place of C. BE. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Milus C. Mhoon to be postmaster at Durant, Okla., in place 
of A. B. Dyment. Ineumbent’s commission expired February 
13, 1926. 
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OREGON 


Menno H. Wiebe to be postmaster at Wheeler, Oreg., in place 

of M. D. Cathers, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Thomas F. Fenstermacher to be postmaster at Halifax, Pa., 
in place of S. W. Koppenhaver, removed. 

John H. Miller to be postmaster at Marietta, Pa., in place 
of C. P. Hipple. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1927. 

Harry H. McDowell to be postmaster at Denbo, Pa., in place 
of H. H. McDowell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
24, 1927. 


TEN NESSEE 
Edgar 8S. Childers to be postmaster at Whitwell, Tenn., in 
place of H. E. Hudson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


3, 1927. 

Irene M. Cheairs to be postmaster at Spring Hill, Tenn., in 
place of I. M. Cheairs. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
15, 1926. 

Weyman I. Dooly to be postmaster at Conasauga, Tenn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Henry H. Clark to be postmaster at Christiana, Tenn., in 
place of H. D. Miller, resigned. 

Claris E. Akin to be postmaster at Rutherford, Tenn., in place 
of Lera Page. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1927. 
TEXAS 

William C. Simmons to be postmaster at Murchison, Tex., in 
place of W. C. Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1927. 

Edis T. Oliver to be postmaster at Caldwell, Tex., in place of 
RE. T. Oliver. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1927. 

VIRGINIA 

Harry E. Marshall to be postmaster at Thaxton, Va., in place 
of L. D. Marshall, removed. 

J. Gratt Gillespie to be postmaster at Bluefield, Va., in place 
of W. J. Crockett. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1926. 

VERMONT 

George E. Carpenter to be postmaster at Waterbury, Vt., in 
place of B. F. Atherton, deceased. 

Jonas H. Brooks to be postmaster at St. Johnsbury, Vt., in 
place of J. H. Brooks. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1927. 

WASHINGTON 

Mamie M. Parks to be postmaster at Longmire, Wash., in 
place of H. E. Osborn, resigned. 

Charles C. King to be postmaster at Entiat, Wash., in place 
of C. C. King. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1927. 

Alfred B. Brewster to be postmaster at Benton City, Wash., 
in place of A. B. Brewster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1927. 

WEST VIRGIN{A 

Stillman O. Phillips to be postmaster at Mill Creek, W. Va., in 
place of O. B. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
29, 1926. 

Earle M. Pierpoint to be postmaster at Harrisville, W. Va., 
in place of C. F. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1926. 

Andrew Smith to be postmaster at Filbert, W. Va., in place 
of Andrew Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1927. 

Ben W. Wakeman to be postmaster at Ward, W. Va., in place 
of Ben Wakeman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1927. 

WISCONSIN 

Bernard A. Faust to be postmaster at Cross Plains, Wis., in 
place of A. K. Valentine. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Charles F. Ninman to be postmaster at Sauk City, Wis., in 
place of A. E. Von Wald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 3 (legis- 
lative day of March 2), 1927 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN Sxrvice 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Harold Orville Mackenzie to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Siam. 
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MEMBERS FEDERAL Rapio CoMMISSION 


William H, G, Bullard. 
Eugene O. Sykes. 
John F. Dillon. 


MEMEBERS PuBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA 


John W. Childress. 
Harrison Brand, jr. 
PEOPLE'S COUNSEL 
Ralph B. Fleharty. 
ASSISTANT DrrecTtorR BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COMMERCE 
Frank M. Surface to be assistant director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Joseph C. Swann to be collector of customs, customs collec- 
tion district No. 19, Mobile, Ala. 
Fred E. Edwards ‘o be collector of customs, Nogales, Ariz. 


UnitTep States Coast GUARD 
To be captain (engineering) 
Theodore G. Lewton. 
To be commander 


Fred A. Nichols. 
To be lieutenant 


Raymond V. Marron. 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Beckwith Jordan, 
To be ensign 
Walter S. Anderson. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Stewart P. Mehlman. 
Robert H. Furey. 
Norman M. Nelson. 
Robert E. Hunter. 
Carl E. Guisness. 
Ernest B. Johnson. 
-aul B. Cronk. 
Clarence C. Paden. 
Donald G. Jacobs. 
Vincent J. Charte. 
Harold L. Connor. 
Chester C. Childs. 
John P. Crowley. 
To be temporary ensigns 
Lester C. Griese. 
Fordyce B. Perkins. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE 
William H. Kirkpatrick to be United States district judge, 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be captains 
George Senseny Eyster. 
Henry Richard Anderson. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonels 


Charles Ransom Reynolds. 
Paul Churchill Hutton. 
Frederick Allport Dale. 


To be chaplains 


Alva Jennings Brasted. 
William Andrew Aiken. 
Ernest Wetherill Wood. . 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
l'o be first lieutenant 
Dean McLaughlin Walker. 
APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Maj. Richard Stearns Dodson. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be commanders 


Daniel A, McElduff. 
Arthur 8S. Dysart. 
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To be lieutenant commanders 
Woodbury E. Mackay. 
Clifford H. Roper. 
To be lieutenants 
Thomas J. Ryan, jr. 
Albert G. Cook, jr. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Eugene L. Monagin. 
Selden B. Spangler. 
To be medical directors 
Addison B. Clifford. 
Thurlow W. Reed. 
To be surgeons 
Robert E. 8S. Kelley. 
Howard H. Montgomery. 
Oscar Davis. 
George T. Dill. 
To be dental surgeons 
Emory A. Bryant. 
Leon Martin. 
Anson F. McCreary. 
Edward A. Hyland. 
Robert M. Askin. 
Harry E. Harvey. 
To be a chief pharmacist 
Elliot R. Baker. 
To be pay directors 
John N. Jordan. 
Emory D. Stanley. 
William J. Hine. 
Brantz Mayer. 
Joseph E. McDonald. 
Thomas P. Ballenger. 
Elsworth H. Van Patten. 
To be a pay inspector 
Smith Hempstone. 
To be a chief pay clerk 
Hugo H. Hofmann. 
To be a chief machinist 
Clarence C. McDow. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Alfred R. Kleindienst, Winslow. 
CALIFORNIA 
Josephine M. Tomola, Downieville. 
Julia M. Arbini, Fairfax. 
George F. Russell, Lakeport. 
Paul Huneke, Lemoncove. 
George P. Ide, Orcutt. 
James D. Elliot, Placerville. 
COLORADO 
Nellie M. Connelly, Hartman. 
Samuel H. Leipziger, Sanatorium. 
William KE. Thriffet, Akron. 
DELAWARE 
Benjamin F,. Simmons, Dover. 
Alfred L. Hudson, Smyrna. 
FLORIDA 
James L. Pattillo, Port Orange. 
William D. Helloway, Sebring. 
Joseph M. Griffin, Holopaw. 
Leon B. Boitel, Olympia. 
Clara D. Wheeler, Seffner. 
Nathan B. Winslow, Bushnell. 
Mary E. Johnson, Lake Butler. 


GEORGIA 
Fred Fitts, Dahlonega. 
Edison Harbin, McRae. 

IDAHO 
Wilber J. Selby, Eagle. 

ILLINOIS 


Harley L. Miles, Elburn. 
Robert S. Knox, Illiopolis. 
Ruth V. Nelson, Milford. 
Ira I. Kennedy, Pana. 


Ulysses S. G. Blakely, Plainfield. 
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Clarence W. Franke, Algonquin. 
Florence Kdwards, Buffalo. 
Edna Hecht, Crete. 

Irvin Green, Westmont. 

Walter F. Smith, Lake Forest. 


Frank A. Sassmannshausen, Mount Olive, 


Harry R. Morgan, Aledo. 

sort W. Gillis, Brocton. 
James A. White, Murphysboro. 
Paul P. Shutt, Paris. 

Harry Mabry, Vandalia. 
Thomas Turigliatto, Benld. 

A. Luella Smith, Chatham. 
William A. Fay, Jacksonville. 
Catherine T. Mason, Prairie View. 
Michael J. Donahue, Streator. 
William W. Renton, Wheaton. 
Doris Shuck, Williamsville. 


INDIANA 


Gail M. Hennis, Clinton. 

Harvey H. Galloway, Cromwell. 
William B. Hays, Garrett. 
Oliver A, Potter, Geneva. 
Nannie E. Sparks, Kewanna. 
Lee H. Pillers, Monroeville. 
Edna M. McDermott, New Point. 


Benjamin F. Pearson, New Salisbury. 


Alfred W. Hill, Shelburn. 
Fred Irvin, Cannelton. 
George O. Davidson, Idaville. 
Walter R. O'Neal, Carlisle. 
Arthur B. Wobith, North Judson, 
Hubert Tanner, Plymouth. 
Harvey E. Mayall, Decker. 
Charles G. Hunter, Columbus. 
Lester L. Wildman, Dupont. 
Morton Lamb, Kokomo. 
Lillian R. Stuck, Orland. 
IOWA 
Charles BE. Durrell, Pilot Mound. 
Alfred G. Rigby, Independence. 
KANSAS 
Charles H. Van Meter, Johnson. 
Maude T. Breese, Cottonwood Falls. 
Louisa Allender, Axtell. 
Howard F. Heleker, Frankfort. 
Horace A. Fink, Russell. 
John F, Mitchell, Fort Dodge: 
Frank E. Chapin, Minneapolis. 
KENTUCKY 
Charles A. Glascock, Flemingsburg. 
William B. Timmons, Lebanon. 
Edward M. Jolly, Mentor. 
Ulysses G. Willis, Versailles. 
Harry Beall, Warsaw. 
James L. Blair, West Liberty. 
Fred R. Blackburn, Winchester. 
Tacie G. Thoroughman, Vanceburg. 
Alka M. Gibson, Van Lear. 
Everett Hickman, Burlington. 
Sidney S. Pinney, Mount Sterling. 


MAINE 
Frank O. Wellcome, Yarmouth. 


MARYLAND 
Farle H. Ault, Accident. 
James W. Friend, Friendsville. 
Thomas E. Brian, Ellicott City. 
George B. Gardner, Jessups. 
Gustavus B. Timanus, Laurel. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
William J. Lockhart, Falmouth. 
Samuel L. Wildes, Montague. 
Alfred EK. Smith, Nantucket. 
Helen K. Hoxie, Sunderland. 
Raymond F, Gurney, Wilbraham. 
MICHIGAN 
George H. Neisler, Dearborn. 
Norman A, McDonald, Newaygo. 
William Hl. Palmer, Newberry. 
William A. Chamberlain, Ontonagon, 
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MINNESOTA 
Olga M. Errington, Bellingham. 
Raymond R. Swanson, Bronson. 
John 8. Stensrud, Canby. 
Gunstein D. Aakhus, Erskine, 
James Crane, Gilbert. 
Olga Oss, Hitterdal. 
Howard O. Haggberg, Isle. 
Herman Herder, Jordan, 
Marie C, Bergeson, Lake Park, 
Anna Thoennes, Ogema. 
Edward J. Soland, Oklee. 
Herman O. Hoganson, Perley. 
Elmer A. Peterson, Willmar, 
Patrick M. Dunn, Caledonia. 
Erwin B. Whitney, Granite Falls. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Raleigh M. C. Hosford, Winona. 
Wilkie W. Collins, Tylertown. 
MISSOURI 
A. Russell Little, Holland. 
David W. Puthuff, Bolivar. 
Catherine A. McSwiney, Normandy, 
Athol J. Michener, St. Louis. 
Harry Korf, South St. Joseph. 
Carl C. Wilson, Vandalia. 
MONTANA 
Stephen E, Sande, Winifred. 
NEBRASKA 
William L. McClay, Lincoln. 
Richard L. Roach, Maywood. 
Wilbur B. Alexander, Ansley. 
Charles C. Mills, Carroll. 
Charles M. Steil, Scribner. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nellie C. Chaplain, Belmont. 
NEW JERSEY 
Lemuel H. Greenwood, Elmer. 
Alfred W. Marshall, Glassboro. 
John T. Boyd, Greystone Park. 


NEW MEXICO 
Claud W. Hopkins, Rodeo. 
Samuel G. Hanna, San Marcial. 


NEW YORK 


Alexander Glendinning, East Quogue. 
Traver H. Garlic, North Rose. 
Olin D. Beers, Freehold. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


George H. Wright, jr., Wendell. 
Benjamin E. Atkins, Apex. 
Grover C. Robbins, Blowing Rock. 
Lucy B. Hofler, Sunbury. 

Joseph M. Carstarphen, Tarboro, 
William F. Outland, Woodland. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Louie L. Gardner, Langdon. 

Henry W. Willis, Lansford. 

Selma M. Vrem, Rolette. 

Theodore A. Marquardt, Cooperstown, 
Roy W. Frazier, Crosby. 

Alfred B. Welch, Mandan. 


OHLO 


Harry W. McKinstry, Athens. 
Robert H. Gano, Newport. 
Linden C. Weimer, Dayton. 
Wilmer C. Trace, New Concord. 
OKLAHOMA 


Ellen K. Marchant, Aline. 
Joseph FE. Spurrier, Beaver. 
Charles M. Henry, Carmen. 
Louia M. Amick, Jefferson. 

Lyle H. Ball, Laverne. 

Elinore Jett, Nash. 

Milus C. Mhoon, Durant. 

Pauline I. Beardsley, Gracemont. 
Sard 8S. Reed, Earlsboro. 

Martha E. Williams, Loco. 
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OREGON 
Menno H. Wiebe, Wheeler. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


William F. Houser, Middletown. 
Eli F. Poet, Red Lion. 
Mark Mumma, Steelton. 
George S. J. Keen, Wiconisco, 
Harry H. McDowell, Denbo. 
John H. Miller, Marietta. 
Thomas F. Fenstermacher, Halifax. 
William Z. Mahon, Carlisle. 
Daniel A. Strayer, Coalport. 
Walter L. Brinton, Creighton. 
Winfield S. Smathers, Girard. 
Mahlon C, Cleaver, Girardville. 
Liola R. Thoman, Hatboro. 
Charles F, Armstrong, Leechburg. 
William N. Baker, Lewisburg. 
Paul C. Rupp, Pitcairn. 
William H. Smith, Valencia. 
PORTO RICO 
Jenaro Vazquez, Central Aguirre. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Alonzo ID. Webster, Orangeburg. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Charles A. Olson, Claremont. 
Bessie A. Drips, Gannvalley. 
Ben C. Hoover, Gettysburg. 
Joshua Trumm, Hayrti. 
Thorvald Jordeth, Lebanon. 
Nora Sunne, Wallace. 
TEN NESSEE 
Henry H. Clark, Christiana. 
Claris EK. Akin, Rutherford. 
Irene M. Cheairs, Spring Hill. 
Edgar S. Childers, Whitwell. 
Jasper A. Berry, Bullsgap. 
Lulu M. Divine, Johnson City. 
Thomas E. Bryan, Lebanon. 
Robert W. Simmons, Sharon. 
Alice M. England, Sunbright. 
TEXAS 
Irene G. Ferguson, Hearne. 
Edis T. Oliver, Caldwell. 
William C. Simmons, Murchison. 
Millard T. Jones, Chillicothe. 
Jackson EF. Brannen, Littlefield. 
Mae Woodruff Velasco. 
UTAH 
KHmerson B, Nason, Soldiers Summit, 
Luke Clegg, Roosevelt. 
VERMONT 
Jonas H. Brooks, Saint Johnsbury. 
George E. Carpenter, Waterbury. 
VIRGINIA 
J. Gratt Gillespie, Bluefield. 
Harry BE. Marshall, Thaxton. 
Gunyon M. Harrison, Fredericksburg. 
Delly L. Fuller, Honaker. 
WASHINGTON 
Mamie M. Parks, Longmire. 
Alfred B. Brewster, Benton City. 
Charles C. King, Entiat. 
Joseph L. Milner, Almira. 
Inez G. Spencer, Creston. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Andrew Smith, Filbert. 
Earle M. Pierpoint, Harrisville. 
Stillman O, Phillips, Mill Creek. 
Ben W. Wakeman, Ward. 
Nelle Mosser, Hendricks. 
Paul J. Davis, Keyser. 
WISCONSIN 


Bernard A. Faust, Cross Plains. 
Charles F. Ninman, Sauk City. 
Darryl V. Lampman, Augusta. 
Gleason E. Stoddart, Beaver Dam. 
James H. Wagner, Chilton. 

James W. Carlisle, Durand. 

Anton J. Hertz, Edgar. 
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Dean J. Hotchkiss, Foxlake. 
Edmund O. Noel, Gleason. 
Benjamin O. Wall. Holmen. 
Arno C. Eckardt, Kiel. 

Ernest L. Wilsmann, Mishicot. 
Louis A. Busse, Reedsville. 
Charles L. Wolf, Sharon. 
Fred A. Knauf, Sheboygan. 
John Feutz, Slinger. 

Sam Dewar, Westfield. 
George T. Classon, Weyauwega. 


WITHDRAWAL 


nomination withdrawn from the Senate 
(legislative day of March 2), 1927 


MEMBER OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE District 
or COLUMBIA 


Erecutive March $3 


Benjamin F. Adams to be a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, March 3, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O infinite Spirit, forever may our prayers go up and forever 
let Thy blessings come down. Allow not the shadow of our 
sin or sorrow to fall across our pathway of usefulness. With- 
out jar or discord help us to express the will of God. Do Thou 
relieve the stress of daily labor by a note out of the heart of 
our Father in heaven. May the tides of grace flow freely 
through our lives, chanting a lay of peace, sweet peace. We 
would have it sing its way into the depths of our souls, then 
out and far and wide, subduing all discord and even restoring 
the lost harmonies of creation. Come, Holy Spirit, and give 
us courage and wisdom to fling down the challenge before all 
error and all wrong, for the strength and happiness of the 
dear land under our flag. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
House bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested : 

H. R. 10729. An act to create a bureau of customs and a 
bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment House bill of the following title: 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, 
Tenn, 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as inii- 
eated below: 

8.4977. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
and convey to the city of Vancouver a perpetual easement for 
public highway purposes over and upon a portion of Van- 
couver Barracks, Military Reservation, in the State of Wash- 
ington ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled House bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 531. An act for the relief of John A. Bingham: 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota; 

H. R. 780. An act for the relief of J. S. Corbett; 

.1133. An act for the relief of John G. Pauley; 

. 1595. An act for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; 

. 1690. An act for the relief of Thomas P. McSherry; 
. 1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing: 

. 1840. An act for the relief of Edward A. Grimes; 

. 2329. An act for the relief of John A. Olson; 

H. R. 2589. An act for the relief of Archie O. Sprague; 

. 2718. An act for the relief of M. F. Snider ; 
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H. R. 2722. An act to reimburse James J. Burns, jr., for 
damages to touring car by Government-owned motor truck ; 

H. R. 2849. An act for the relief of the heirs of Russell J. 
Norton; 

H. R. 3253. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Garnet 
Hulings, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3295. An act for the relief of Sherman P. Browning; 

H. R. 4258. An act to credit the accounts of James Hawkins, 


special disbursing agent, Department of Labor; 

H. R. 4361. An act for the relief of the MecHan Undertak- 
ing Co.; 

H. R. 5069. An act for the relief of Alice Barnes; 

H. R. 5089. An act for the relief of Christine Mygatt; 

H. R. 5275. An act for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin; 

H. R. 5787. An act for the relief of J. C. Herbert ; 

H. R. 5930. An act for the relief of William J. Donaldson ; 

H. R. 6057. An act for the relief of George Boiko & Co. (Inc.) ; 

H. R. 6097. An act to accept the cession by the State of 


Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within 
the Hot Springs National Park, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6148. An act to correct the military record of William 
J. Bodiford ; 

H. R. 6246. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 6422. An act to correct the military record of George W. 
Kelly; 

H. R. 6584. 

H. R. 6588. 


An 
An 


act for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt; 
act for the relief of Franklin Mott Gunther; 


Hi. R. 6847. An act to correct the military record of Thornton 
Jackson: 
H. R. 7081. An act to authorize reimbursement of the govern- 


ment of the Philippine Islands for maintaining alien crews 
prior to April 6, 1917; 

H. R. 7703. An act for the relief of James F. McCarthy; 

H.R. 8278. An act for the relief of A. B. Cameron ; 

H. R. 8477. An act for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer; 

H. R. 8739. An act for the relief of Lim Toy of the city of 

soston, Mass. ; 

H. R. 8982. An 

H. R. 9063. An 

H.R. 9150. An 
Tool Works; 

H. R. 9173. An act providing for the revision and printing of 
the index to the Federal statutes ; 

H. R. 9211. An act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9427. An act for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins ; 

H. R. 9640. An act to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo.; 

H. R. 9804. An act for the relief of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
of Seattle, Wash.; 

H. R. 10085. An act for the relief of Albert H. Hosley; 

H. R. 10178. An act to confer authority on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow against 
the United States; 

H. R. 10238. An act for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoffman; 

H. R. 10422. An act for the relief of William J. O’Brien; 

H. R. 10456. An act for the payment of claims for pay, per- 
sonal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident to 
the operation of the Army; 

H. R. 10467. An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to 
purchase certain public lands; 

H. R. 10496. An act for the relief of John A. Thornton; 

H. R. 10612. An act to withdraw certain public lands from set- 
tlement and entry; 

H. R. 10976. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allot- 
ment.” approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11396. An act for the relief of Lawrence F. Nelson; 

H. R. 11487. An act granting a right of way to the county of 
Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for 
highway purposes ; 

H. R. 11852. An act for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. 
Tillery ; 

H. R. 11929. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to Leroy Stafford certain lands situate in Rapides 
Parish, La.; - 

H. R. 12334. 

H. R. 12388. 

H. R. 12404. 

H. R. 12623. 
Squantum; 


act for the relief of William F. Redding; 
act for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou; 
act for the relief of the Niagara Machine & 


An act for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock ; 

An act for the relief of K. I. Ward; 

An act for the relief of Shadyside Bank ; 

An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 


ae a 
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H. R. 12625. An act for the relief of the owner of scow 65H; 

H. R. 13050. An act releasing and granting to the State of 
Utah and the University of Utah any and all reversionary 
rights of the United States in and to the grounds now occupied 
as a campus by the University of Utah; 

H. R. 13143. An act for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber 
of Commerce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing 
officer ; 

H. R. 13212. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
System of said city; 

H. R. 13450. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13477. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 
1926, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 14071. An act for the relief of Garfield Hankins; 

H. R. 14718. An act for the promotion and retirement of 
William H. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine 
Band ; 

H. R. 15181. An act for the relief of S. K. Truby; 

H. R. 15252. An act to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, P. 1, for rental of houses occupied by the 
United States Army during the years 1900 to 1903; 

H. R. 15253. An act for the relief of certain officers and 
former officers of the Army of the United States; 

H. R. 15305. An act for the relief of Ben Wagner; 

H. R. 15344. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the conservation, production, and exploitation of 
helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national de- 
fense, and to the development of commercial aeronautics, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 15541. An act to authorize the exchange of certain .- 
land between the United States and the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 15624. An act for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin; 

H. R. 15650. An act to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
“An act extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
of way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409) ; 

H. R. 15668. An act authorizing negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 15826. An act to add certain lands to the Colville Na- 
tional Forest, Wash. ; 

H. R. 16017, An act granting public lands to the city of 
Golden, Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and 
domestic purposes ; 

H. R. 16058. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
Army of the United States; 

H. R. 16182. An act for the relief of William H. Lindsay; 

H. R. 16207. An act to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water 
supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School, near Tahle- 
quah, Cherokee County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 16224. An act for the relief of the DeWitt County Na- 
tional Bank, of Clinton, Ill. ; 

H. R. 16287. An act for the irrigation of additional lands 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho; 

H. R. 16311. An act for the relief of the First National Bank, 
Savanna, IIL; 

H. R. 16836. An act for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Franklin E. Neeley ; 

H. R. 16389. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, ete. ; 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war and other wars; 

H. R. 16551. An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
respect to certain roads and bridges; 

H. R. 16744. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes’ ” ; 

H. R. 16886. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted-service certificates ; 
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H. R. 16952. An act to ratify and confirm act No. 3248 of the 
Philippine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925; 

H. R. 16957. An act granting patent to O. E. Moore; 

H. R. 17063. An act for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A. N. 
Ross ; 

H. R. 17108. An act giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. 
(Ine.) 5 : 

H. R.17111. An act to authorize an appropriation to re- 
habilitate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey ; 

H. R.17138. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Caro- 
linn Agricultural Experiment Station ; 

H. R. 17230. An act for the relief of Olof Nelson ; 

H. J. Res, 243. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of 
the Alaska Railroad ; 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution providing for the return of 
funds belonging to World War National Guard organizations 
thut are not reconstituted ; 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution authorizing the use of a por- 
tion of that part of the United States National Cemetery Res- 
ervation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery 
wall, for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital ; 

H. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work of a 
preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction and 
limitation of armaments ; 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution amending the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the North- 
ern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 
5, 1924; 

H.R. 54. An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building; and 

H. R. 10729. An act to create a bureau of customs and a bu- 
reau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to Senate bills 
of the following titles: 

S. 2279. An act for the relief of James C, Baskin ; 

S. 3662. An act creating the offices of assistants to the Secre- 
tary of Labor; 

S. 4816. An act to amend the act entitled “Am act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 
the naval service of the United States for property lost or de- 
stroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917; 

S. 4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906, 
as amended; 

S. 4631. An act for the relief of Claude T. Winslow ; 

S. 4754. An act to allow credits in the accounts of Harry 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior; 

8.4795. An act for the relief of B. F. Cowley; 

S. 4840. An act to provide for the appointment of an additional 
judge of the District Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of New York; 

8.5385. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, to 
Whaler Island, in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, Calif., 
for purposes of a public wharf; 

S. 5548. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
— States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
ruard ; 

S. 5692. An act granting permission for the laying of pipes for 
the transmission of steam along the alley between lots Nos. 5 
and 32 in square No. 225; 

S. 5757. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the Port of Portland Commission to close the east 
channel of Swan Island, Oreg. ; 

S. 2320. An act to safeguard the distribution and sale of 
certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and 
other substances in interstate and foreign commerce ; 

S. 4239. An act for the relief of homestead settlers on the 
drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota ; 

S. 4328. An act to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the district court of the United States for 
the northern district of California ; 

S. 4883. An act for the relief of certain claimants for interest 
arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable trans- 
fers of the American Embassy at Constantinople between 
December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917; 

S. 4858. An act for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper; 
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S. 4998. An act to provide a water system for the Indians of 
the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev.; 

S. 5200. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of 
Oklahoma ; 

8.5624. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau: 

8.5625. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Bureau; and 

8.5709. An act to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, 
relating to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia. 


TUBERCULAR PATIENTS AT SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5625) to provide for con- 
tinued hospitalization at Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain bene- 
ficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau. A similar bill is on the 
calendar reported favorably from the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 5625, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKHBER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, we take care of these tubercular patients in the bill that 
passed yesterday. 

Mr. SNELL. It is true that they are taken care of in the 
regular Veterans’ Committee bill, but for fear that bill will 
not get through the other body, I want to make sure that these 
tubercular patients are taken care of. If the other bill does 
get through, this will not do any harm. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I know, but here is where the gentle- 
man will be doing an injustice. In Michigan there are a num- 
ber of these patients in a contract hospital who will be affeeted, 
just as if no bill passed in this case. That is the reason we 
passed the general provision to take care of all of these patients. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand that, and I am in favor of the 
general bill, but there are more tubercular patients at Saranac 
Lake and in that section of the Adirondacks than in any other 
section of the country, and I want to be sure they are taken 
care of at this time, and take no chances. In Liberty and 
Saranac Lake we can take care of them in this way. I am in 
favor of the whole proposition, but individual bills were passed 
for these two propositions before the other matter was before 
the House. There is no reason Why this should not be passed 
at this time. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, still reserving the right to 
object, if on the Veterans’ Committee we could possibly get to 
these matters before the last of the session, all these cases 
would be taken care of, and if on the gentleman's side of the 
House it should be called to the attention of the chairman of 
that committee that the committee should go to work some time 
before the last few days of the session and pass these very im- 
portant bills. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; if I have the floor. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not true that if we pass this bill here 
now it may have some effect in delaying the passage of the 
general bill through the Senate? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I do not think that it will. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman from New York ac- 
cept an amendment to include the Roosevelt Legion Memorial 
Hospital in Michigan? 

Mr. SNELL. That bill has not passed the Senate, and it 
would not do any good to accept such an amendment now. To 
do so would probably kill the whole proposition, because that 
would have to be agreed to by the Senate. Otherwise I would 
be perfectly willing to do it. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am going to let it go by, but I wanted 
to call these matters to the attention of the gentleman from 
New York, who is one of the leaders of the majority party. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, is it not true that this bill 
has been- passed by the Senate, and if we pass it now that will 
end the matter so far as the Saranac Lake patients are con- 
cerned, and that will surely convey to the Veterans’ Bureau the 
intention of Congress, and in all likelihood it will take care of 
these Michigan patients along the same line. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it will help out in that way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Further reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman from New York wants the House to understand that 
the action taken in passing this bill as to those two institutions 
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is not to be taken as opposing similar action in the case ef the 
Roosevelt Hospital, but rather should be taken by the Veterans’ 
Bureau as an expression of a desire upon the part of the Heuse 
to have sueh action taken in the Roosevelt Hospital case as 
well as in the New York case, 

Mr. SNELL. I entirely agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, further reserving 
the right to object, does this make it mandatory upon the 
director to retain a patient in a contract hospital if he does not 
want to go to the new Government institution? 

Mr. SNELL. It does not make it mandatory. If he does not 
want to go, he probably will not have to under this bill. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. This only takes care of those cases 
where these men have for years been under contract. The 
Veterans’ Bureau will not take any more cases under contract, 
but some of these men are living there and have their families 
there at this place. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What I am trying to get at is 
this: For purposes of illustration let us assume this contin- 
gency: In Minneapolis and St. Paul the Government has two 
hospitals that are rented. We have just built the Fort Snelling 
Hospital. The purpose is to vacate these two leased hospitals 
just as soon as it is possible to do so. In addition to the leased 
hospitals they have contract arrangements with another hos- 
pital for tubercular cases. Now, as long as there are vacant 
beds available at the Government hospital it does not seem to 
me that we ought to enact legislation which would require the 
Veterans’ Bureau to retain these patients in a leased hospital 
or a contract hospital if there are available beds in a Gov- 
ernment institution. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. 
this case. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
Saranac? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; that at Liberty. 

Mr. BROWNING. This does not do away with the discre- 
tion of the director at all? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is what I am trying to 
find out. In the interest of the men there is discretion vested 
with the director. If he is of the opinion that the patient 
should not be moved, he can keep the patient in a econtraet 
hospital? And this is likewise true as to the hospital legisla- 
tion we passed yesterday? 

Mr. BROWNING. Exactly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
reservation. m 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


That is true; but it does not apply in 
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VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT LIBERTY, N. Y. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaxer, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 5624, a bill to provide for 
continued hospitaliation at Liberty, N. Y., of certain bene- 
ficiuries of the Veterans’ Bureau. That is in the same. position 
as the hospital at Saranac. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 8. 5624. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5624) to provide for continued hospitalization at Liberty, 
N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, that is of exactly the same char- 
acter as the other bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


ORDER CONCERNING THE SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the House consider an order that I send up. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen | 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of an order which 
he sends to the desk. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That in the event of a conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on any amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17291), the second deficiency bill, that the managers to be appointed 
on the part of the House may have authority to agree to such Senate 
amendments as are contrary te clause 2, Rule XX, as in their judg- 
ment would be acceptable te the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The order will be considered as having been 
made. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 


SPEECH OF MR. HENRY 8. CHATFIELD 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a very short state- 
ment concerning the production and use of industrial alcohol. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, what did the gen- 
tleman say it is about? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman that the production 
of industrial alcohol is a very important industry in my State 
and in various other States throughout the Union. This is a 
short Speech made by Mr. Henry S. Chatfield showing the use 
ef this important chemical. It is a very informative paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the production of industrial alco- 
hol is a very important industry in Tennessee and a number of 
other States. The Tennessee Products Co. with its home office 
at Nashville, Tenn., has a splendidly equipped plant and is a 
large producer of this very important and necessary chemical. 
Mr. Henry 8. Chatfield, former associate member, alcohol advi- 
sory committee, United States Internal Revenue Burean, and now 
chairman industrial alcohol committee, National Paint, Oil & 
Varnish Association, delivered last night a very informative 
speech over the radio on the subject of “What industry owes to 
alcohol,” and under leave extended me, I wish to print it as a 
part of these remarks. 

The address follows: 


WHAT INDUSTRY OWES TO ALCOHOL 


Alcohol, to the average person, means grain or ethyl alcohol, and is 
promptly associated in his mind with the cup that cheers. This is 
unfortunate. If careless, he may also include wood alcohol under the 
same general name. To prevent the uninformed from confusing these 
two principal alcohols of commerce scientists and the trades have 
adopted for use hereafter the scientific term “ methanol” for wood 
alcohol. 

“Denatured alcohol,” of which many of my listeners have doubtless 
heard in connection with the “ poisoned alcohol” agitation, is nothing 
more or less than grain or ethyl alcohol to which have been added 
certain chemical substances, known as denaturants, that make it unfit 
for use for beverage purposes. There are many such denaturants 
selected for the particular purpose for which the denatured alcohol is in 
tended. Denatured alcohol is available, free of internal-revenue tax. 
fer use in the arts and industries and the development of fuels, dyes, 
and other lawful commodities. 

The only kind of denatured alcohol that is obtainable by the public 
without fermal permit is known as “completely denatured alcohol” 
and must be sold under a governmentally prescribed “ poison label” 
bearing the awe-inspiring skull and crossbones. Therefore, there is no 
excuse for any innocent person ever being hurt by drinking denatured 
alcohol because it is not intended for internal consumption. Under 
existing law it ts a serious offense, punishable by heavy fines and im 
prisonment, for anyone to manipulate or use it for beverage purposes. 

I shall now confine my remarks to alcohol in its general relation 
to lawful commerce, 

The general public is not familiar with the prominent part that 
alcohol plays in the industrial life of the Nation. As a raw materia! 
in chemical industries its importance is exceeded only by water. 
For manufacturing purposes it is bought by many concerns not by the 
gallon, nor even the barrel, but in tank-car lots. The Government 
figures show that approximately 125,000,000 gallons were produced in 
registered industrial alcohol plants during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926. 

On December 17, 1897—nearly 30 years ago 
Congress said : 

“The uses of alcohol, other than as a beverage, are more largely 
and widely extended than is generally supposed. But while the use 
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of alcohol as a beverage is purely voluntary its employment for all 
other purposes is legitimate and necessary. No article entering into 
wwanufacture or the arts, whether of domestic or foreign production, 
performs more beneficial functions. There is scarcely a manufacturer 
the country who does not use alcohol in the production of his 
coods to a greater or less extent.” 
At the outset, it might be of interest to note that industrial alcohol 
is produced in the United States principally from waste molasses of 
ugar refineries and from corn, while in Germany—the pioneer in its 
Jevelopment—petatoes constitute a primary source. Speaking of Ger- 
many, the industey was inaugurated there by the elder Emperor, grand- 
father of the deposed Kaiser. That wise old ruler, realizing that some 
day his nation might be forced in time of war to be self-reliant and 
-soureeful within its own borders, determined to be independent of 
etroleum products, of which Germany produces none. That he was 
orrect was shown by the results of the World War. Industrial alco- 
hol proved to be the very backbone of Germany’s opposition to the 
\/lies, beeause from it were made smokeless powder and other muni- 
ions, poison gases, hospital supplies, and other war necessities, includ- 
ing acetone varnishes, which rendered airplane wings and surfaces 
upervious to fire. So vital was industrial alcohol to the allied cause 
that it was rated by our Government as one of the key industries, 
here are a host of materials that can not be made without alcohol, 
cluding such familiar things as paints, shellacs, and varnishes, vanilla 
extract, essential oils used in perfumes, and countless edrugs employed 
medicine and pharmacy. In the manufacture of soaps, in the prepa- 
tion of shoe blacking and dressings, soldering fluxes, inks, and disin- 
fectants, in the silvering of mirrors, and in making cleaning solutions 
cohol finds employment. Alcohol is so necessary in the dye industry 
that its lew price in Germany was one of the big factors in the estab- 
hment and early development of the synthetic organic chemical 
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ndustry in that country, as opposed to Great Britain, where the first | 


oal-tar color was discovered, but where a heavy internal-revyenue tax 
on alcohol interfered with the development of that industry in England. 

To enumerate all the uses of alcohol would require the entire time 
at my disposal. 
prescribed special formulas of denatured alcoho] in hundreds of indus- 
among which may be mentioned artificial flowers and feathers, 
powders, confectioners’ colors, dentrifices, embalming fluids, 
enamels, fertilizers, Incandescent lamp filaments, fireworks, gas mantles, 
imitation ivory, jewelry, lacquers, mucilage, glass, lubricants, 
hotographie engravings and films, shampoos, shoe and furniture polish, 
solidified fuels, paper, celluloid, synthetic camphor, smelling salts, imi- 
tation rubber, certified food colors, liniments and lotions for external 
se, tincture of iodine, tooth pastes, barber supplies, and so on. 

Alcohol must also be classed as an essential raw material in thou- 

inds of chemical processes, 
form, vinegar, ether, and a whole family of compounds which are used, 
in turn, for the production of artificial leather, varnish removers, and 
a variety of valuable commercial chemical preparations. 
of the greatest for denatured alcohol is in antifreeze 
olutions for automobile radiators. The Department of Commerce 
tates that denatured alcohol is the best thing known for that purpose, 
\ mixture of denatured alcohol and water freezes at a lower point 
ban water alone, the proportion of alcohol determining how low a 
‘temperature can be withstood. The Internal Revenue Bureau has 
recently prepared a chart showing the number of private passenger 

rs and motor trucks in the various States. The months of freezing 
weather in each State have been determined from the Weather Bureau 
records, and from this information the gallonage of denatured alcohol 
required to operate these cars has been estimated. The latest figures 
show that nearly 50,000,000 gallons of denatured alcohol are used in 
automobiles alone. 

Alcohol bears an important relation to our transportation problem 
supplementary fuel ideally suited for use in combination with 
xasoline. Aleohol possesses properties which enable it to act as an 
antiknock compound. Furthermore, its use tends so to promote com 
bustion as to keep the cylinders clean, Warly experiments with alcobol 
in gasoline were not satisfactory because the commercial alcohol con- 
tained enough water to prevent proper mixing with motor fuel. 
Through scientific research a method has been perfected for producing 
alcohol absolutely free from moisture. 

This alcohol, known as anhydrous or absolute alcohol, mixes in all 
proportions with gasoline and thus removes the former difficulties. 
From a motor-fuel standpoint aleohol has the unique distinction of 
annual production—that is, it is derived from agricultural sources and 
can be produced as long as the sup shines and rain falls, In Germany 
aleohol fuels are common, while in Central and South America alcohol 
mixed with ether is used to drive motors of various kinds. 

For the special benefit of the ladies I might say that in recent years 
the finest artificial silk made with denatured alcohol has become an 
important item of commerce and the industry is showing phenomenal 
srowth,. A single artificial silk mill in this country is now using in 
excess of 3,000,000 gallons of denatured alcohol per year. 

In scientific research alcohol finds a multiplicity of uses. Much that 
has been accomplished in the study of bacteria and in the development 
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of methods for identifying them and overcoming diseases would have 
been impossible without the use of this indispensable chemical. 

Thus it will be clear to my invisible audience that the general im- 
pression of alcohol, particularly in these days of prohibition law en- 
forcement, is apt to work injustice to a chemical that is a veritable 
boon to mankind. My talk to-night, therefore, will not have been in 
vain if the public has been made to appreciate something of its uni- 
versal utility. In stressing this it may be well to point out that much 
time and money have been spent without success in an effort to find a 
satisfactory and useful substitute. The proper development of in- 
dustrial alcohol under impartial enforcement of existing laws will de 
much to acquaint the people with its many-sided values in our every- 
day existence. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it seems that some- 
where near 20 or 25 different gentlemen have asked unrnimous 
consent to extend their remarks in the Recorp, and in the con- 
fusion nobody can tell who they are or what their remarks are 
to be about. It seems to me that the leadership of the House 
ought to suggest that they have five legislative days in which 
to extend their own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. TILSON. I think it is customary at the close of a ses- 
sion to ask unanimous consent that this may be done until the 
last Recorp is published. which is usually 10 days after the 
date of adjournment. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
this foolishness? 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
all Members may have the privilege of extending their remarks 
in the Recorp until 10 days after the session closes. 

Mr. JAMES. Does that mean extending remarks in 
than one speech? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous cousent that all Members may have the privilege of ex- 
tending their remarks in the Recorp within 10 days after the 
close of the session, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee and myself be permitted to ex- 
tend our remarks on the final work of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations up to the last day when the Recorp will be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he and the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
ByYRNS] be permitted to extend their remarks up to the lust day 
of publishing the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOWARD rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. To 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that privilege 
granted. 

Mr. HOWARD. The Speaker is a little bit too hasty. I want 
to explain. I want to extend my remarks in the Recorp by the 
insertion of a letter which I have received from a member of 
the bar here in Washington in reference to the whisky bill, 
and I am in doubt, Mr. Speaker, whether or not this letter 
might not in a sense transgress the rule. I would like to sub- 
mit it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a letter from 
a member of the bar. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, does the unanimous consent 
granted by the House to Members to publish their remarks in 
th: Recorp until the last Recorp is published for the session 
apply only to their own remarks, and not to the insertion of 
extraneous matter? 

The SPEAKER. Only to their own remarks. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] makes the point that there is 
no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
Two hundred and forty-five Members are present. A quorum. 


REVIEW OF APPROPRIATIONS AND BUDGET ESTIMATES, SIXTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a statement of the appropria- 
tions made during the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
is somewhat complicated by the failure of the Senate to pass two 
supplemental appropriation bills, namely, the second deficiency 
bill for the fiscal year 1927 and the public buildings appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1928. The total estimates submitted 
for these two bills aggregated $135,214,710.20, of which $19,- 
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78,700 was submitted and incorporated in the public buildings 
appropriation bill as it passed the House and $115,336,010.20 
was submitted for consideration in connection with the second 
deficiency bill. The public buildings appropriation bill did not 
reach the Senate floor, and the second deficiency bill, while 
reported to the Senate carrying $93,716,753.82, would undoubt- 
edly have been amended during consideration in that body by 
the inclusion of Budget estimates which were transmitted after 
the Senate committee had concluded its consideration. 

The deplorable legislative situation in the Senate during the 
closing days of the session made it impossible to secure con- 
sideration of these two important measures, and while it is 
largely 2 matter of speculation as to how much of the total of 
estimates submitted for each of them would have reached the 
law stage had they been permitted to come to consideration, it 
is a fair estimate to assume that the public buildings bill would 
have been passed without material amendment and that the 
second deficiency bill would have been enacted within $5,000,000 
of the total of the estimates submitted for it, making an esti- 
mated likely total of appropriations that failed of Congres- 
sional approval of approximately $130,000,000. A very large 
part of the appropriations in these two bills was based upon 
laws recently enacted and not of such a character as to permit 
any extensive cuts in the funds estimated to carry them into 
effect. 

In the tables accompanying this statement figures have not 
been included, either in the Budget estimates or in the appro- 
priations, for the two lost bills. The measures will necessarily 
have to be taken up at the next session, as soon as it convenes, 
and reenacted, after giving consideration to the changed 
amounts that will necessarily result from the lapse of time. 
When the bills are reenacted at the next session it will then be 
proper to give attention to a comparison of the amounts in the 
bills and the Budget estimates upon which they are based. It 
would be manifestly unfair and misleading now to include in 
uny statements of this session the totals of either the bills or 
the Budget estimates, which were in an incompleted stage and 
had not progressed far enough in their legislative course to be 
able to say definitely what the outcome on them might have 
been. 

The legislative stalemate which caused the failure of the 
bills to which I have just referred, if it serves no other pur- 
pose, should at least have the very salutary effect of focusing 
public attention upon the thoroughly prompt, efficient, and 
businesslike manner in which the House of Representatives has 
transacted the public business falling to its consideration and 
that of its committees. 

The House, particularly in the matter of the appropriation 
bills, has never had a better record. The Committee on Appro- 
priations commenced hearings as early as November 8 last on 
part of the bills. Several were ready for consideration when 
Congress convened on December 6. The last of the regular 
annual bills passed the House on February 8, which was nearly 
a week earlier than the similar situation at the last short ses- 
sion. The final deficiency bill at this session passed the House 
two days earlier than the similar bill at the short session two 
years ago. Every effort was made to give to the bills as 
thorough and expeditious consideration as the time limitations 
of a short session would permit. 

In order that a statement of the appropriations and esti- 
mates might appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, it is neces- 
sary that the figures for the session be prepared upon the basis 
of totals for the session by acts rather than by fiscal years. A 
complete classification of the appropriations on a_ fiscal-year 
basis will be prepared and be available later, but for the pur- 
poses of this statement the totals will be those of the acts 
passed at this session, irrespective of the fiscal years for which 
they provide. 

The total of estimates submitted during the session by the 
President in the December Budget and from time to time dur- 
ing the session in supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates, 
exclusive of the Budget estimates transmitted in connection 
with the two bills that failed, aggregated $4,218,764,291.61. The 
total of appropriations made by Congress in all acts and in- 
cluding the amounts under the permanent and indefinite ap- 
propriations is $4,211,201,270.41. The total of appropriations is 
$7,563.021.20 less than the total of all estimates, A compari- 
son of the estimates submitted for each of the appropriation 
acts and the amounts appropriated in each of those acts will 
be found in Table A appended to this statement. The following 
recapitulation shows the reduction in the estimates for the 
regulnr annual and the deficiency bills and the net reduction 
in all estimates: 
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Estimates submitted in the Budget transmitted in 
December, 1926, for the fiscal year 1928___.____ 
Supplemental estimates submitted during the session 
for consideration in connection with the regular 
annual bills for the fiscal year 1928 __.-._____. 
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$4, 014, 571, 124. 60 








8, 400, 633. 00 
Total estimates for regular annual bills. _- 
Total appropriations in regular annual bills and 


4, 022, 971, 757. 60 
under permanent appropriations._..........__ 4, 014, 988, 936, 40 





Reduction made by Congress in the esti- 
mates for regular annual bills.....--- ~~ 


7, 982, 821. 20 
Estimates submitted during the session for con- a Hikes 
sideration in connection with deficiency and other 
bills, exclusive of the failed bills, aay for 

y 


the fiscal year 1927 and prior fiscal years______ 195, 792, 534. 01 
Total appropriations made in deficiency and other 
BUI avg dt cnesdenengantnginiaineatitiiin wien ate Tacer ei 195, 612, 334. 01 








Reduction omde by Congress in estimates for = 


deticiency bills... - Se re ee ee 180, 200. 00 


Total reduction made by Congress in estimates for 

_ regular annual and deficiency bills_._..._.----- 

Deduct appropriations made by Congress in special 
acts for po ge of claims and other special 
items for which estimates were not transmitted 
by the President (estimated) .........._.___ 


8, 163, 021. 20 


600, 000. 00 


Net amount by which total appropriations 
are less than total estimates__.-—~~ ~~~ 7, 563, 021. 20 

The estimates transmitted in the Budget in December and 
those submitted from time to time during the session comprise 
the sixth set of Budget estimates since the inauguration of the 
Budget system. The work of Congress in passing the appro- 
priation bills under these estimates has not been spectacular. 
It has involved prolonged, detailed, and careful analysis of the 
minutize of items composing each of the bills into which the 
estimates fall. In effecting this net reduction of approximately 
seven and a half million dollars in the grand total, there have 
been numerous increases above the Budget in various items and 
innumerable decreases without exceeding in the aggregate the 
grand total of all the amounts suggested by the President as 
essential for the functioning of the Government. Of the 12 
major appropriation bills considered during the session only 2 
were in excess of the Budget estimates considered in connec- 
tion with the respective bills, namely, the bill making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department, which exceeded the Budget 
by $1,511,457, and the bill making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor, which ex- 
ceeded the Budget by $31,560. In the cases of both measures 
they were reported to and passed the House of Representatives 
within the limit of the estimates and only exceed them as the 
result of additions made by the Senate and adhered to in con- 
ference. In the case of the naval appropriation bill the excess 
over the Budget estimates was brought about by the increase 
of the number of enlisted men from 82,500, provided by the 
House bill and the estimates, to 83,250 men, instead of 84,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, by an increase in the appropriation for 
naval aviation and by the insertion of $450,000 for the com- 
mencement of work on the three remaining light cruisers 
under the act of 1924. This latter sum was accepted by the 
Senate in lieu of the $1,200,000 originally proposed by that 
body. 

The House in passing the naval bill sustained the position of 
the President in failing to include any amount in the Budget 
for commencing work upon these cruisers, only to reverse its 
former position when the Senate returned the bill with funds 
to begin them. It is earnestly to be hoped that this action of 
Congress, directly contrary to the recommendations of the 
President, will not prove to be an embarrassment to him in the 
conduct of negotiations looking to an agreement for a further 
limitation of armaments and the elimination of the competitive 
programs of the past, which have proved so productive of 
international distrust and financial burdens that have impeded 
the peaceable and economic progress of the world. 

The only other radical departure from the Budget occurred 
in the enactment of the War. Department appropriation bill. 
The estimates were based upon an average enlisted strength 
during the fiscal year 1928 of 115,000 men. This number the 
Congress has increased to 118,750, to accord with the estab- 
lished strength of the Army fixed by Congress and submitted in 
previous Budgets. The submission of an enlisted strength of 
115,000 men was brought about largely by a situation in which 
the War Department found itself on appropriations for pay of 
the Army. For a number of years past Congress has appro- 
priated for pay of the Army on the basis of an enlisted strength 
of 118,750 men. Due to insufficiency of the estimates for pay 
and also to the failure of the War Department to take proper 
cognizance of new laws which placed additional burdens upon 
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the pay appropriations, the Army was placed in a deficiency 
cifuation in the fiscal year 1926 of approximately $1,500,000. 
rhis situation became accentuated in the fiseal year 1927 and 
‘he President directed a decrease in enlisted strength in order 
+> avoid a similar deficiency in the fiscal year 1927. 
The Army enlisted strength went as low as 110,000 men, and 
uld have had to go below 100,000 men in order to avoid the 
ation of a deficiency in 1927. With this situation in exist- 
ence the President recommended an enlisted strength of 115,000 
men for the fiscal year 1928, and the Congress increased this 
umber to 118,750 men, following which additional estimates 
were submitted and included in the second deficiency bill—which 
iled—to bring the Army to a strength of 115,000 by June 30 
next in order that that strength might fit in with the number 
of men provided for in the 1928 bill, commencing on July 1. 
The committee also increased the amount for the ration of the 
enlisted men from approximately 36 cents to 40 cents per day, 
provided for additional horses and mules, replacement motor 
vehicles, renovation of a troop transport for service to the Phil- 
ppines, restored items for ordnance experimentation, and made 
more adequate provision for the National Guard and the Or- 
einized Reserves. Subsequently to the reporting of the bill 
the President, by Executive order, increased the quantity and 
components of the ration, to make it more nearly accord with 
those of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for this purpose an 
additional appropriation will be required for the fiscal year 
1928 approximating $4,400,000 to bring the estimated cost per 
man per day from 40 cents, provided in the bill, to 50 cents, 
the estimated cost of the new ration. The increased ration will 
in no wise be jeopardized by the failure of the second deficiency 
Lill, as under the present law a legal deficiency may be incurred 
for Army subsistence. 
The total of all appropriations made at this session will be 
und in Table B. They may be summarized as follows: 


ip JORIRS BONG) GOT. nanmanmsnceninaetnd $2, 608, 527, 602. 47 
otal in deficiency act 185, 612, 334. 01 
otal in miscellaneous acts 10, 600, 000. 00 
otal permanent appropriations._._.---....-.--.. 1, 406, 461, 333. 93 

Total for 4, 211, 201, 270. 41 
This sum classified according to fiscal years shows the fol- 
lowing results: 
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vlal 


session 


Fiscal yee? 20 caddnnatibbenchinddcitneumewenan ee ee eee ee ae 
Fiscal DOR Beilin ination neta dseeutienianeeeen 195, 299, 188. 33 
Fiscal year 1926 and prior years................ 913, 145. 68 

TR ctcthachin> ttehaesuslduindagenadmneninn 4, 211, 201, 270. 41 


For the information of those who desire to visualize, by large 
vroups, the principal objects of appropriation made at this 
session for the fiscal year 1928 and prior years, I shall insert 
the following tabulation: 

Interest on the public debt $755, 000, 000. 00 


Sinking fund and other pubiic debt retirement 

SU IMER x. o.snice sameeren writen aneienctimih aint tate ties 563, 629, 560. 93 
Veterans’ Bureau, including insurance, compensa- 

tion, hospitalization, adjusted compensation, and 

bospited Ceueeeiss acandbmetuissestinn dns 473, 400, 000. 00 
Pontal. Rhian taiteca eucutankinmtnametnainackamiaees 755, 336, 200. 00 
INR VY as ncaa wie ee ee ee cece die os eee ae teemannahetian ioe el aea 320, 158, 957. 00 
Military activities, War Department (Army)_ ~~. 282, 118, 885. 00 
lensions, all wars prior to the World War__----_--~ 222, 740, 000. VO 
Cooperative construction of roads and for roads in 

forest TORI GUS 6 cnc ctideinni heii ad eee. 78, 900, 000. 00 
Refund of internal-revenue taxes... __ 175, 000, 000. 00 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation___~— 12, 290, 000. OU 
River and harbor improvements, Panama and other 

_canals, flood control, and work at Muscle Shoals_-_ 76, 144, 600. 00 
Enforcement of probibition, including sums for the 

Prohibition Unit, the Coast Guard, and estimated 

amounts under the Department of Justice, courts, 

and prisons. 35, 000, 000. 00 


All other activities, including the Wxecutive Office, 
Congress, the Judiciary, the executive depart- 


ments, and independent establishments... .---- 461, 483, 067. 48 





TOtasd for the: Cette Mancccebucsmaniunnccntiaw 4, 211, 201, 270. 41 


The umount appropridted at this session in all bills, regular 
annual and deficiency, for the fiscal year 1928 and prior years, 
and ineluding the permanent and indefinite appropriations, is 
S4,211,201,270.41. This sum compared with the total of all 
appropriations made at the first session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
cress—$4,453,861,796.21—shows a decrease under the last ses- 
sion of $242,660,525.80. Deducting from these two sums the 
amounts granted at each of the sessions for the Postal Service 
there remains for the present session the sum of $3,455,865,070.41 
and for the previous session $3,611,538,885.29, a decrease of the 
present session under the last session, excluding the Postal 
Service, of $155,673,814.88. The appended Table C shows in 
detail the comparison of the two sessions by appropriation acts. 

In connection with the stated reduction of $242,660,525.80 
under the totals of the last session it should be recalled that 
two important appropriation bills of this session failed of en- 
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actment, and this fact accounts in large measnrfe for the decrease 
under the previous session. However, estimating the public 
buildings appropriation bill to have passed finally as it was 
introduced and the second deficiency bill to have become a law 
at approximately $5,000,000 less than the total of all estimates 
submitted, there would have to be added to the totals of this 
session approximately $130,000,000. This sum would serve to 
increase the total for the session to approximately $4,341,000,000, 
and to cut the decrease of the aggregate of this session under 
last session from $242,660,525.80 to $112,660,525.80. 

The second deficiency bill, after enactment at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, must necessarily carry considerably less ap- 
propriations than it would have carried if enacted at this ses 
sion due to the lapse of time. Some appropriations proposed 
for that bill to be expended between the date of the adjourn- 
ment of this Congress and the assembling of the next will 
not be needed at all and others will have to be considerably 
diminished because of the shorter period of expenditure that 
will be covered after the bill is enacted. The failure of the pub- 
lic buildings appropriation bill, while not as productive of 
embarrassment and hardship to the Government and its bene 
ficiaries as the second deficiency bill, means a delay of nine 
months in starting work on the program designed to relieve 
congestion in the public quarters throughout the country, and 
also a continuance for that much longer a period of the pay- 
ment of rental for facilities that would have been released by 
the eompletion of the projects covered by the bill. 

A comparison of the appropriations of this session with those 
of last session, while showing a net decrease in comparison of 
the aggregates, reveals a number of outstanding increases. An 
increase of $28,819,000 is carried for the fiscal year 1928 in the 
amount necessary for the payment of pensions on account of 
the increases in Spanish War and Civil War pensions under the 
acts of May 1 and July 3, 1926. While the additional amount 
for these purposes for the fiscal year 1927 failed in the second 
deficiency bill, the Interior appropriation act for the next fiscal 
year makes adequate provision from July 1 next. 

The normal operating expenses of the Postal Service carry 
an increase of $16,530,897, due entirely to expansion of the 
service. 

The acts passed at the last session prescribing a five-year 
aircraft program in the Army and Navy and providing for the 
encouragement of commercial aviation are reflected for the 
first time in the appropriation bills at this session. For the 
Navy there is an increase of $1,034,712 in direct appropriation 
and $5,380,000 in contract authorization, a total over last year 
of $6,414,712. For tae War Department there is an increase of 
$5,346,300 in direct appropriation and $1,495,000 in contract 
authorization, a total over last year of $6,841,300. For the 
encouragement of commercial! aviation under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Commerce a total of $3,791,500 is granted, 
an increase of $3,241,500 over the preliminary appropriation of 
$550,000 granted at the last session. These three increases pro- 
vide an added outlay for aviation purposes of approximately 
$16,500,000. 

An unusual appropriation was granted in the sum of $10.,- 
000,000 to enable the Department of Agriculture to combat 
the infestations of the European corn borer in the States of 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Michigan. The 
expenditure of this sum contemplates an intensive campaign to 
endeavor to rid the area to the extent possible of this destruc- 
tive pest and to prevent its further spread to the larger corn- 
producing areas of the Western States. The progress of the 
work will be followed with unusual interest. It is to a large 
extent experimental and the effectiveness of the proposed eraci- 
cation and control measures will in a large decree determine 
whether it is possible to check the spread of the borer. Com- 
plete cooperation will be necessary not only from the States 
and the various interested organizations but also from each 
individual farmer. Success will not come from the mere ex- 
penditure of dollars. Continued vigilance and work will be 
necessary on the part of the farmers to keep the infestation in 
restraint in the future if the methods to be applied prove suc- 
cessful. The campaign to be undertaken is an unprecedented 
attempt to grapple in a very comprehensive manner with a 
serious agricultural problem. 

The military activities of the War Department, in addition 
to the increases provided for the Army Air Corps, include in- 
creased amounts necessary to bring the enlisted strength of 
the Army to 118,750 men, provide for a better ration, grant 
enlarged amounts for the maintenance and repair of War 
Department buildings, increase the number of animals and 
vehicles for transportation purposes, and continue the civilian 
components of the National Guard, Organized Reserves, reserve 
officers’ training, and civilian military training activities at 
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approximately the strengths provided for the current fiscal 
year. While Congress has gone beyond the appropriations for 
the Army for the current fiscal year and has differed with 
the Budget recommendations in this respect, it has done what 
it felt was its duty in providing sufficiently for the size of 
Army which the country feels we are justified in maintaining. 
With increased appropriations necessary to carry out the air 
program for the Army both in personnel and material, with the 
absolute necessity of providing permanent buildings to house 
Army personnel and remove it from the temporary war struc- 
tures, which are in a state of decay and unhabitable, with 
diminishing stocks of surplus war supplies no longer available, 
it is not possible to continue to maintain an enlisted personnel 
of 118,750 nen and do these other things within the same total 
of appropriations that has prevailed in previous years. We 
are faced with the stern necessity of either reducing personnel 
sufficiently to find the sums necessary to effect these other 
mandatory increases or to increase the annual aggregate suffi- 
ciently to care for the whole needs. 

Congress has at this session indicated its desire that the 
Army should be kept at 118,750 men as a minimum, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the additional personnel for the five-year 
aviation program should be in addition to this number. So 
long as the housing program is incomplete, the five-year air pro- 
gram under way, ¢~d the replacement of depleted war equip- 
ment becomes necessary, We may not expect smaller annual 
appropriations for the Army for several years to come, and, in- 
deed, we need not be surprised if they are somewhat increased. 

Under the permanent appropriations there is a very gratify- 
ing decrease of $30,000,000 in the interest on the public debt, 
the necessary amount being reduced from $785,000,000 to $755,- 
000,000. This decrease occurs from the very commendable 
retirements of the public debt which have taken place in past 
years. ‘The decrease in the principal of the debt during the 
fiscal year 1926 was approximately $873,000,000. While it is 
net possible in advance of an estimate of the 1927 surplus, to be 
obtained after the March 15 income-tax returns are available, 
to deterinine the extent to which the debt may be further cur- 
tailed during this fiscal year, it is evident that the retirements 
may be as large as those in 1926, if, indeed, they are not in 
excess. Retirements from the sinking fund and other public 
debt retirement funds are approximated at $570,000,000, and in 
addition to this sum there will be added the retirements from 
the 1927 surplus. his surplus was estimated in December at 
$353,000,000. It is to be hoped that it will exceed this figure 
and that the debt retirement during the fiscal year 1927 may 
exceed the retirements for 1926. Such an accomplishment 
would mean a decrease in interest of between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000. 

There have been many minor increases in the normal activi- 
ties of the Government. Such are inevitable, no matter which 
political party is in control. So long as the country is pros- 
perous ind its varied activities are continually expanding, it is 
futile to expect that the relationship between the Government 
and the expanding interests of its people can be maintained 
Without an increasing cost. We have passed the point of de- 
creasing materially the annual expenditures of the routine activ- 
ities of Government. We can and will continue to reduce our 
debt and decrease our annual interest charge, and thereby in a 
considerable degree offset the minor normal increases that are 
bound to occur from time to time in certain of our govern- 
mental functions. The great problem of Government costs now 
lies in rational control of expenditure and efficient adminis- 
tration. That we are receiving through the close cooperation 
of the President and the Congress. The initiation of expendi- 
ture-producing legislation and the natural desire of existing 
Federal agencies to explore new fields of endeavor are the con- 
stant menace to reasonable Government costs. The extent to 
which these desires can be denied or moderated will, in very 
large measure, determine the annual expenditures of the future 
and the possibilities of further reductions in taxation for the 
general relief of the country as a whole. 

The session of Congress just closed has not placed upon the 
statute books any considerable number of new acts laying ex- 
tensive expenditure burdens upon the future. It is to be com- 
mended for its moderation in this respect. The House of Rep- 
resentatives passed all of the appropriation bills well within 
the total of the Budget estimates and very generously sus- 
tained the Committee on Appropriations in all of its reports, 
and acted expeditiously on all appropriation measures as rapidly 
as they were forwarded from the committee. I wish publicly 
to acknowledge my appreciation to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who have so unselfishly cooperated in 
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the successful work of the committee during the past session, 
and to extend to the Members of the House generally our cordial 
thanks for their support and confidence. 

The President in his annual message to Congress in Decem- 
ber suggested the advisability of considering making appro- 
priations for a two-year period instead of the present annual 
practice. With due deference to the views of the Executive in 
this matter, I feel that I am expressing the consensus of opinion 
of the House in taking a position in opposition to that rec- 
ommendation. There are a number of very excellent reasons 
to substantiate the President's position, but in my judgment 
they are not sufficient to outweigh the disadvantages which 
would result from such a change in our procedure. Under our 
present practice of annual appropriations the estimates upon 
which they are to be based must of necessity be framed ap- 
proximately 18 months in advance of the time when the last 
of the appropriations would be obligated. Under the practice 
of biennial appropriations that period would be extended to 
30 months. The difficulties of estimating for such an extended 
period in advance are obvious, and unless the Congress in- 
dulged in serious overappropriation in order to be certain to 
provide for the biennium, there would necessarily follow at the 
intervening nonappropriating session a succession of appeals 
for revision of the biennial figures, either to accomplish the 
original purposes or to. provide for purposes which had not been 
included in the biennial Budget. Congress under the Consti- 
tution must meet annually. A very large portion of each ses- 
sion is now devoted to the consideration of the annual appro- 
priation bills. That is as it should be, for in no other manner 
can the Members of the Congress become as familiar with the 
varied ramifications of the Government. They pass before the 
scrutiny of the representatives of the people in detailed array. 
They can be subjected to the chosen criticism or praise which 
any Member may choose to make. 

No one adequately can gauge the salutary effect which the 
annual procedure in the review of appropriations both in the 
committee and on the floor of the House has upon the adminis- 
trative officers to whom these funds are intrusted. The ex- 
pressed views in committee hearings and reports and the inten- 
tion of Congress as ©xpressed in the debates upon the floor 
have a significant bearing upon the course of expenditures. | 
greatly fear that if this wholesale restraint were suspended for 
a single year in every two that the Executive would find his 
duties in checking administrative extravagance so greatly en- 
larged that he would warmly welcome a return to the annua! 
practice. In my judgment, one of the most beneficial checks in 
our entire procedure in providing funds for operation of the 
Government is that which compels every administrative official 
dealing with the expenditure of money to come before the 
Committee on Appropriations and there for a public record 
detail the purposes for which he proposes to expend the funds 
he is requesting, and explain the manner in which he has 
allotted and expended the funds which have been previously) 
placed in his custody. In making this statement I impute no 
improper motives to any administrative officials of the Govern- 
ment, but they are as human as any other individuals and the 
temptations to liberalize their fields of activity and to broaden 
the interpretations of the appropriations under which they are 
functioning are constant and alluring. This tendency is held 
in check more effectively by the attitude of Congress in its 
annual review of the appropriations than by any other single 
factor, not excepting the restraint of the Chief Executive and 
the watchfuiness of the Comptroller General. One other facto 
deserves attention in a consideration of this question, The 
time of a short session is almost wholly consumed by the cou- 
sideration of appropriation bills, 

Biennial appropriations would remove them from action a! 
the short session and leave the time of the Congress entirely 
free for the consideration of general legislation. The shor! 
session would become the important session from the stand- 
point of general legislation, because the consideration of a two- 
year Budget at a long session would increase the time cus- 
tomarily devoted to appropriation measures and reduce the 
time that could be devoted to general legislation. Such a re- 
versal would not be productive of the most beneficial legisla- 
tion. The short session always follows an election, and the 
important general legislative work of the Congress would be 
participated in by a large number of men who had just been 
designated for retirement to private life. The time limit on 


the session would necessarily cause a more hurried considera- 
tion of measures both in committee and in the House in order 
to get them far enough to the front not to be caught in any 
legislative jam near the close of the session. 
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Taste A.—Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, Siety-ninth Congress, second session 
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Increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 
appropriations 
compared with 


Budget estimates | Appropriations, 
Sixty-ninth Con- Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session’gress, second session) 


Title of act 


















































| Budget estimates 
Regular acts, fiscal year 1928 
pavicuibaens MII is cnntancadndadsenetetdhnceanesebait $133, 136, 570. 00 | $128, 511, 739. 00 — $4, 624, 831. 00 
Dictyids GEGEN hob 6b deastaccecscdkacennatbdseatandabn 36, 282, 989. 00 36, 282, 385. 00 — 604. 00 
Independent a aaa i er ae a a a 512, 964,641.00 | 512, 903, 808. 00 — 60, 833. 00 
Interior DeRPGIRONEs soo sa ccncssndccccccnnseuek cbuplawea newer 260, 538, 596. 00 260, 305, 020. 00 — 233, 576. 00 
[ceric ii II ai hh en insite Scimnsl nae dehcaar Ann aap miei a 16, 437, 470. 76 | 16, 433, 779. 56 —3, 691. 20 
Navy Department i ic i caciign bila cea ania milan tel dhaiaanageicaiaa deat’ 314, 703, 650.00 | 316, 215, 107. 00 +1, 511, 457. 00 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor_-.--.....--.-- 85, 145, 181. 91 85, 176, 741. 91 +31, 560. 00 
Treasury and Post Office Departments cae each ea ad cists ash eh ieee $97, 292, 528. 00 892, 917, 293. 00 | —4, 375, 235. 00 
War Dei iitvnce oncstcccvduisaddevesisnemeadnes 360, 008, 797.00 | 359, 781, 729. 00 | — 227, 068. 00 
Sel: Me ie ib i dkunnnchend 2, 616, 510, 423. 67 | 2, 608, 527, 602. 47 —7%, 982, 821, 20 
Deficiency acts ee vn 
Firat; Sena eet a ho aoe coe aa sss sabeead bance ecceb acs 185, 792, 534. 01 185, 612, 334. 01 — 180, 200. 00 
Soconts Geeta: Bette awe Shanes oaks habacunacanaae temas ee ee ee ee ee 2 |. a oneeniiguineadees 
Public buildings appropriation bill, 1928_.............-...-...---- } (?) |------------------ |-cnecencsecorencas 
Toner Gan Ss entane 400 05s sss. 185, 792, 534, 01 185, 612, 334. 01 — 180, 200. 00 
Total regular annual and deficiency acts_..............--- | 2 802, 302, 957. 68 | 2, 794, 139, 936. 48 | 8, 163, 021. 20 
Miscellaneous, relief, and claims acts (estimated) .__....-.----_-_- 8 10, 000, 000. 00 | * 10, 600, 000. at / «+600, 000. 00 
Total regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous_____-- ~~ -| “2. 812, 302, 957. 68 | 2, 804, 739, 936. 48 | —7, 563, 021. 20 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations Reus ead ce enue oete | 1, 406, 461, 333. 93 | 1, 406, 461, 333. 93 freeesaneann==- aatadiea 
CR STS cailinctonnsnciaddbnkseedgdoeetnckanten | | 4, 218, 764, 291. 61 | 4, 211, 201, —7, 563, 021. 20 


270.41 | 





1 The second deficiency act for the fiscal year 1927, for which Budget estimates totaling $115,336,010.20 were submitted, failed 
of enactment and the total of such estimates has been eliminated from the total of estimates for this session. _ 

2 The public buildings appropriation bill, fiscal year 1928, for which Budget estimates totaling $19,878,700 were submitted, 
failed of enactment and the total of such estimates has been eliminated from the total of estimates for this session. 

’ This sum, submitted by the President for eradication and control of the European corn borer. 

‘ This sum includes $10,000,000 for the eradication and control of the European corn borer and an approximated amount of 
$600,000 to cover miscellaneous relief and claims appropriations carried in sundry public and private acts against which Budget 
estimates were not submitted. 


Taste B.—Recapitulation of appropriations by acts, irrespective of fiscal years, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session (December 6, 
1926, to March 4, 1927) 





Title of act Amount 
Regular annual acts, fiscal year 1928 
Par A re i g Nth e i a A i a a NN ON i a $128, 511, 739. 00 
UNI I eo ee dl sipesiimaweeniadntaiaanemnel 36, 282, 385. 00 
Oana: Seu IN CU tee Oe Lc ennnemendannnsemamuntinmbenmatuimu 512, 903, 808. 00 
Pntetielic ec chute me 00.) Doubts is aioe bola i 8. cin eewonacuedadwiedblsdacancas 260, 305, 020. 00 
Lephsieieeneies Dies bi08 Obie el) SAIS... n.nsioane.neueannn.mimancncwunaseendamncel 16, 433, 779. 56 
VIII ie Ta i te lo I ge a teat on Ds ee en a © 316, 215, 107. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
RU ee i st a $12, 013, 886. 41 
a I Ban einaasacde chee aaaae 26, 400, 889. 50 
a ak i a 36, 627, 450. 00 
Ge iid cc ee to herr des ch eu bbe ddeeece sm eedesEs 10, 134, 516. 00 
en 85, 176, 741. 91 
Treasury and Post Office: 
NR Ree ee ieee ee Ef Ne Tie ne one rn Pe eS ne 755, 336, 200. 00 
in ee ke a a aa 137, 581, 093. 00 
abiihanaaen -| 892, 917, 293. 00 
War: 
I ae a OEE eR NR ee Te ene Rea OT TERE 280, 618, 885. 00 
I ne cs en a 79, 162, 844. 00 
ton - er weeen ef 
ee I CE Bal: uence natin tsnnncienincrntrensontnaienaladieciimininiiaumeteniaaiiindainin 2, 608, 527, 60: 2. 47 
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Taste B.—Recapitulation of appropriations by acts, irrespective of fiscal years, Sizty-ninth Congress, second session 
(December 6, 1926, to March 4, 1927)—Continued 








Title of act Amount 
Deficiency appropriation acts, fiscal year 1927 and prior years 
First deficiency, Sacal year 1087... ... na nscsncdéduc dascctmeense’ Geuksuedimeacnaedebelels eee $185, 612, 334. 01 
Se cond de ficiency, fise al year 1027 . . . . .. anc cccccccccenccceecenccececcessancdesdesbbnsbadadslacecaee (*) 


op eccncadescesacensdosstiscbnqussantaewdebecusqusnbeneeuneball (*) 


Total, deficioney Rt. cdi ativewn ns Bet ee Ait wn eet eee ke owen daalewesabeeties eee 185, 612, 334. 01 


Miscellaneous acts carrying appropriations, fiscal year 1927 





Miscellaneous, relief, and other ach (anmreteitnh GC. false ect encccdneadesdspeseacdecddsclaihame.cl 210, 600, 000. 00 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acte................--- 2 ee eee eee ee ee ecw ee 2, 804, 739, 936. 48 
Permanenis and indefinites, fiscal year 1928 
DIES... «000 «2 amencevenmnnn meine emaamiguesemmmmmaimmel ies amaiaiiieiamendiea aia eaeinie aan 11, 351, 250. 00 
CORNED 6. ono << - sind 6e mam ewes mnie wie dmbaenri a aula ae ale eae an eee 3, 000. 00 
ERESDODIIEDS OTRO. «on occ nin a nrinn deemnnnemne Wann ie mineiianaiemae died iee Ga ae ae 7, 452, 000. 00 
eS 1s ans th goyen'ip-ap vn ah Shs da ieente cen ea oR aie nen oda ae aias = ani eee eal 25, 179, 000. 00 
MMIII sie ssn sss sins st dn ns wpe pv. os i tn A tk ec a 25, 000. 00 
LMRAU® « Wo minnuwcdnnkeanbnkemen ncn sedan wanadeemmie nk eee 800. 00 
PG «<n ns ensensan-eh trite dn west ena eho passant te one cent A ahs to tbo ein en te ee 1, 916, 850. 00 
RII ax 0k to: tastnds ns co ms tn anne tig insane oie Waki eatin es wos cenit deeeaa aiid oes ese ee ae 141, 233. 00 
Treasury: 
Reema wei Ge I Eo oi on avctsin denen atte dni aie tect eee $755, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other public Det ne...) ae 563, 629, 560. 93 
Ordinary perinanahe n6 CARINE ..«. den cin Koni eo bekawaubwiesasesaseusndeaamean 31, 145, 040. 00 
—_———————_ 1, 349, 774, 600. 93 
War: 
BEtDOAty OUEVIINE. 60 sccccnesnune aed ee deeb eine ee eee 1, 500, 000. 00 
PLONE DINRTIIION «on na xecininuar ake anise ce dee anes ee ee 6, 575, 600. 00 
ee 8, 075, 600. 00 
DROURCS 05 SED. oie nan nnnnckn cum nite nen cdma ana heiee Se ee 2, 542, 000. 00 
Total, permanents and indefinites............- qedcnasiswsscnd ced ncasdobinadbnbnaddédhdanin seen 1, 406, 461, 333. 93 
(srand total. .....cnscchossnnkencubdeseh denewae ead did adede~ bho scaled ob ae eee | 4, 211, 201, 270. 41 


_—___- —--—— mE 


1 Failed of enactment. 
2 Includes $10,000,000 for cradication and control of the European corn borer. 


Classification of foregoing appropriations by fiscal years 
















BORG . on inns wesc nccdesn cb eebiesanmneecemeed anemia sae eee eas ae ee cee ae ee $4, 014, 988, 936. 40 
1927 I 195, 299, 188. 33 
1926 and prior years, including judgments ‘and audited ON. <6 cided kia Sc RSCAREAERR SWUNG RRRE KES TERES 913, 145. 68 
SCI a sc scams since ee a esis ss hws cn snes cn ssn mh nb tem ms rao eee iene aa 4, 211. 201 270. 4) 
Tas_e C.—Comparison of appropriations made during the second session of the Sizty-ninth Congress with those of the first session 
Increase (+) or 
Appropriations, Appropriations, decrease (—) first 
Title of act Sixty-ninth Con- Sixty-ninth Con- | session, Sixty-ninth 
gress, first session | gress, second session} Congress, compared 
with second session 
Regular annual acis 

REGUS. <n 6 ncnmacvaree nits dias os cai cas ce ncmnotoia ah ea tae acti $127, 924, 573. 00 $128, 511, 739. 00 + $587, 166. 00 
TOL Oe AOD, oo ns noe amcinenndexmue nec ack eae i e ene 33, 918, 571. 00 36, 282, 385. 00 +2, 363, 814. 00 
Executive office and independent offices......------------------- 512, 928, 376. 64 512, 903, 808. 00 — 24, 568. 64 
OGIO. ons co sene aimee teenth atinnianamicinabmnaamnne 226, 332, 918. 00 260, 305, 020. 00 +33, 972, 102. 00 
LARA VG COCR onic cicernkc cn nnnnnkewenesakeaeemene 16, 437, 327. 20 16, 433, 779. 56 —3, 547. 64 
NOVY << +incannsehabenninaehbnesadsuneedeenneenees aes 319, 650, 075. 00 316, 215, 107. 00 —3, 434, 968. 00 
a saeeentiigcieennnmeemeniedbenentntesetiimettinntienineiieimmmmiienn 

State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
RIO gn. ws oe masini sl diss sirens ge Rea dees ial be ees eke ee ee 16, 480, 792. 90 12, 013, 886. 41 — 4, 466, 906. 49 
PRTIDG... cx: nn cen eee annem ee ham bcigiaiaa ay salen eee 24, 094, 407. 00 26, 400, 889. 50 +2, 306, 482. 50 
A OINTRINEI NOES. se:0s.15 o's pnt sgh dis gn woe cairn ie aces ue 29, 852, 347. 00 36, 627, 450. 00 +6, 775, 103. 00 
MNO... sg:0sSthannn bs wks Seg paso ila ca sci eos tn ea eal 9, 536, 305. 00 10, 134, 516. 00 + 598, 211. 00 
Total State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor._..........--- 79, 963, 851. 90 _85, 176, 741. 91 +5, 212, 890. ot 
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TABLE C.—Comparison of appropriations made during the second session of the Sizty-ninth Congress with those of the first session— 
Continued 





Increase (+) or 

} Appropriations, Appropriations, decrease (—) first 
Title of act Sixty-ninth Con- Sixty-ninth Con- | session, Sixty-ninth 
: gress, first session | gress, second session} Congress, compared 
| with second session 





Treasury and Post Office: | 
| 



































































































TVORINENS 2. Vai dancedbctnbienddndladondddsbaddwvoceddbddnat $129, 476, 198. 63 $137, 581, 093. 00 +$8, 104, 894. 37 
PabtAROcan uc a kk cles eb ele bd dU cede ddlensh 738, 805, 303. 00 755, 336, 200. 00 | + 16, 530, 897. 00 
Total, Treasury and Post Office. ............-.......----- 868, 281, 501. 63 | 2, 917, 293. 00 | +: 24, 635, 791. 3 
War Department: _ igi ' 
Mitesh GaN Sirs eid ce Sebe ll ab Lene ce 263, 948, 856.16 | 280, 618, 885. 00 | + 16, 670, 028. 84 
Nonsnipeeen eeteda s co boc il cd de cede vl. s 78, 660, 755. 00 79, 162, 844. 00 | +502, 089. 00 
Dodi, We TN nec cncncertunanacanancowany th 359, 781, 729.00 | +17, 172, 117. 84 
TE SN SUI GUN, a incccnh annnancndacwanqawundcan 2, 528, 046, 805. 53 2, 608, 527, 602. 47 | y +80, 4380, 796. o4 
 asttagueneeiteuesiahieebateestiind a os 
Deficiency acts 
Piseh: SC Sad nelsinnnkn keh dbeanndakaninaseenawnnia’ Greene, mete ee ee a ers Pe! Sark 
SCOT ee, ale ws maeendss armed ane Mdina epee mean acigs OA I ee ce sae ha ha i he i pci s Shed wah 
Pontittt Et Se Sinaccucadacsebuaudeune ood sacaee<oeenae BG, 4 ee GP Pedant eee ee al eet 
First, GRE te Bi in dnconseennncadsn iinseedaaihacanan Getlncs Didebuesledla. S06, GOS, BOGOF ia. wedi. J... 
Secon, Te WE FIN ein ncintn ch tae cndeen tei odes mn thomsen intent ah ernest ele ale dD EEL (2) | SS hen ct bia ahli aoabidetaeale 
Public buildings appropriation bill, 1928_....................._-- ih kbs aunaeebee ee Cel ia. eh de, eed 
 nipuesaneesnent>toiben=entetibdiaelbnienacetiahbajpigllllpxeenteredihl -ibvinsienaectannhaalaeseeneetD 
Teli Rs CR ek  nccmncunedthnthtassch | 487, 853, 767. 59 | 185, 612, 334. 01 | —302, 241, 433. 
Miscellaneous acts carrying appropriations, fiscal year 1927 | - a + | int hatin 
Miscellaneous, relief, and other acts........................---<- _ 781, 656. 51 2 10, 600, 000. 00 +9, 868, 343. 49 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts___-_- | 3, 016, 632, 229. 63 | 2, 804, 739, 936 36. 48 | "211, 892, 2 293. 15 
Permanents and indefiniies | ne | ecg tea 
Alene Mada oiicteciicttninnnbteadivdtimdwwes cues 11, 351, 250. 00 Ts Sn ites Savina a 
Commas SSSES CA AUS SUSE E icine aedatadnrundinennct 3, 000. 00 3 000. 00 |__...____- ; 
Fee I oan similis dtp dabiibisineie oobi oe ne iy 7, 445, 000. 00 7, 452, 000. 00 +7, 000. 00 
INCOR 2. edi We Ants wdtatindliniahinadnainéetidtabin anes 25, 638, 900. 00 25, 179, 000. 00 — 459, 900. 00 
in yar tc. Coenen ene deaanehaedelimaeatee 25, 000. 00 ne, Gen OF to... ..- 
SGI cink cia hh eniititen ow telntans ithe Mlieecabiaph tad atkins io gdateap sanitaire ss tnwigne 800. 00 8 J ee 
NG VY... «udautseubete tina eR aaiacDn a ed enidiamimalaiana an me 2, 144, 400. 00 1, 916, 850. 00 | — 227, 550. 00 
Deke... «epdintion banaiudennmpespenebhottnn eta Sdll dd | 136, 139. 74 | 141, 233. 00 +5, 093. 26 
Treasury: . esi a 
Enitevent. Ger the nebiic Geb. ou. 5 cee hide wc nnnsi 785, 000, 000. 00 | 755, 000, 000. 00 — 30, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds... ~~ _- 569, 981, 804.84 | 563, 629, 560. 93 — 6, 352, 243. 91 
Ordinary permanents and indefinites__............._.--_--- 26, 782, 415. 00 | 31, 145, 040. 00 | +4, 362, 625. 00 
CaN INNO inka ce edn dad Shiaisdblls scien oto hp asm epee maa aeanteraiaceeaiwatl | 1, 381, , 764, 219. 84"| 2 349, 7 74, 600. 93 | — 31, 989, 618. 91 
War Department: i cae | i ef Yorghire oat mT 
a ica acim ceenias erates dapehgestitsln'is ty a aces vans evap een tenance 900, 000. 00 1, 500, 000. 00 + 600, 000. 00 
DIORMGRIRII KDE TERIOR os Hie i icc ccennmensnanenDaidena« 6, 247, 300. 00 | 6, 575, 600. 00 | + 328, 300. 00 
ONG, See Bee ienkcncnk canednoanan ond aammeneetha 7, 147, 300. 00 | 8, 075, 600. 00 | -+- 928, 300. 00 
Distsieebtenaneii Ss pel oh aes ai | . 573, 557. 00 | 2, 542, 000. 00 | cy. 443. 00 
Total, permanent and indefinite__.......-...--...----..-- 4, 437, 229, , 560. 58 1, 406, 461, 333. 93 | —30, 768, 32. 65 
ine. iis Lay. :  pammeruenrens eee) ta | 4, 453, 861, 796. 21 | 4, 211, 201, 270. 41 | —242, 660. 525. 80 
Postal Service (regular. annual and deficiency acts) iiss 5 eck afisk all 842, 322,910.92 | 755, 336, 200. 00 | — 86, 986, 710. 92 











irand total, exclusive of Postal Service, from postal revenues_-| 3, 611, 538, 885. 29 | 3, 455, 865,070.41 | —155, 673, 814. 88 








1 1 Failed of enactment. 
2 Includes $10,000,000 for eradication and control of the corn borer. 








Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, it is a discouraging and futile ; the session, I am genuinely depressed. At each session they 
task to so analyze the appropriations and expenditures of our | mount higher and higher and there seems no hope for a swing 
National Government that the people of the country—the stock- | in the other direction. 
holders of this great enterprise—may have a clear and distinct In the face of such a situation I often wonder at the temerity 
idea as to where and how their money is being spent. At the | of the President or that mythical figure, “the White House 
close of each session, when I am engaged in my task of review- | spokesman,” in their continued claims of economies practiced. 
ing the enormous appropriations which have been made during | Last year I thought I recognized a new sense of fairness to 
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the people when, {nstead of a claim of just plain “ economy,” 
we were given the new term, “constructive economy,” but there 
bas been no change. It is unfortunate to be faced with the 
necessity for calling attention to any intent to deceive the 
people, and yet the policy pursued can be defined in no different 
terms. 

Each public utterance of the President is given widespread 
publicity and his declarations are read by every person inter- 
ested in his or her Government. The annual Budget message 
of the President is closely scrutinized. The one virtue claimed 
for our present Chief Executive is his policy of economy, and 
in order to fulfill the claims of his press agents and to sustain 
the reputation to which he has fallen heir the President has 
continuously engaged in the policy of sending to Congress esti- 
mates which he must know will not meet the requirements of 
the Government and then quietly at a later date sending in 
large supplemental estimates for appropriations to be carried 
in deficiency bills. These supplemental estimates are not given 
the same wide publicity which is given to the original estimates 
for the annual appropriation bills and the people fail to hear 
of them. For instance, this year, despite the fact that the 
committee decreased the estimates, the deficiency bills which 
passed the House and would have become laws but for the 
filibuster in the Senate amounted to approximately $361,000,000. 
In addition to this, during the last days of the session, on 
March 2 and 3, the President submitted to Congress additional 
requests for appropriations which amounted to $18,735,000, and 
this amount would doubtless have been appropriated if the 
Senate filibuster had not been in progress. 

A striking illustration of this deceptive policy is the course 
pursued by the President in increasing the ration allowance 
of the Army on February 3. In his Budget submitted to Con- 
gress on December 6 he asked for a ration allowance of 36 
cents, and subsequently on December 9 declared that his esti- 
mate would provide adequately for the service and that an 
economic administration would assure a well-fed Army. The 
Appropriations Committee after a full hearing increased the 
allowance to 40 cents. The Senate committee on February 3 
concurred in the action of the House and reported the bill to 
the Senate, and on the same day, without previousiy advising 
Congress, so that the increase might be included in the Regular 
Army appropriation bill, the President issued his order in- 
creasing the allowance to 50% cents. This will result in a de- 
ficiency of $4,250,000, and will have to be carried in the 
deficiency bill next December. In the meantime the President 
gets credit for a saving which does not exist. 

The responsibility for this policy is clearly shown by a state- 
ment recently made by a representative of one of the Govern- 
ment bureaus in a hearing before the Appropriations Committee 
in behalf of supplemental estimates for 1928 for the bureau 
amounting to several hundred thousands of dollars. When 
asked by a member of the committee why these estimates 
were not submitted, so as to be included in the regular annual 
appropriation bill which had become a law only a few days 
before, he replied: 


It was the wish of the Bureau of the Budget that they be included 
in supplemental estimates. 


The Bureau of the Budget is the personal agency of the 
President and, of course, acts in accordance with the policy 
outlined by him. 

ESTIMATES 


Congress has maintained a record of consistently reducing 
the estimates submitted by the President. As I have heretofore 
shown there has been no year since the Budget was established 
that Congress has not appropriated less than was asked for by 
the President. During these years, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1923 and including the fiscal year 1927, Congress has re- 
duced the estimates of the President over $351,000,000. It 
reduced the estimates of the President for 1928 in the appro- 
priations actually made in the sum of $7,563,021.20. These 
figures clearly show that the Congress, rather than the Presi- 
dent, is responsible for any economy effected. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Au analysis of the appropriations which have been made for 
the fiscal year 1928 shows that the cost of Federal Government 
is continuing to grow. “Constructive economy ”—the term 
adopted by the President a year ago for the first time, to ex- 
plain the steady increases which have been made each year 
during his administration—notwithstanding the widespread 
and widely believed propaganda that his administration is one 
of strict economy, can not justify nor will it satisfy those who 
have been led to believe that expenditures were being decreased. 
If those whose object it should be to publish the true facts as 
to the economy record of this administration free from bias or 


ee 
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partisanship would only investigate the records of appropria- 
tions and expenditures a different story would be told. 

The administration and its spokesman, in the effort to divert 
attention from its increased expenditures each year over the 
preceding year, are in the habit of comparing present-day ex- 
penditures with those of 1921, when we were just beginning to 
emerge from the heavy expenditures incident to the World 
War. They do not tell the people that under the Coolidge 
administration expenditures, including the Post Office Service, 
have increased from $4,079,626,493.75 in the fiscal year 1924 
to an estimated expenditure of $4,319,549,214 for the fiscal 
year 1928, an increase in four years of $239,922,720.25. And 
this is true despite the fact that in 1924 the expenditure for 
interest on the public debt was $940,602,912.92, while in 1928, 
owing to reduction of the public debt, the expenditure for this 
purpose will be $755,000,000, or $185,602,912.92 less. Thus we 
see that since 1924 expenditures have really increased $425,- 
525,633.17. 

The following table presents a comparison of appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, and which were available at 
the beginning of each of those fiscal years: 

















Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(—) first ses- 
Title of act 1927 sion Sixty- 
ninth Congress 
compared with 
second session 
Regular annual acis 
I i a enamel $127, 924, 573. 00 +$587, 166. 00 
District of Columbia-- 33, 918, 571. 00 +2, 363, 814. 00 
Executive office and independ- 
=. ofan ai nt cle ealaaeaniiatl 512, 928, 376. 64 —24, 568. 64 
scien ncaconintenedl 226, 332, 918. 00 +33, 972, 102. 00 
Legislative establishment... ._. 16, 437, 327. 20 —3, 547. 64 
Pe Pcacidvitndssddsqevebusueee 319, 650, 075. 00 —3, 434, 968. 00 
Sipe, Danton, Commerce, and 
Ia issinscaiiainceiiataiciadinial 90 12, 013, 886.41 | —4, 466, 906. 49 
PD ctusdniisbamncincinad 00 400, 889.50 | +-2, 306, 482. 50 
DE xchiscinnmeniniincuil 00 36, 627,450.00 | +6, 775, 103. 00 
ctiseetoaiaasameletietimemanned . 00 10, 134, 516. 00 + 11. 00 
Total State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor . 90 85, 176,741.91 | +5, 212, 890. 01 
Treasury and Post Office: 
I «.ancunmitipesenad 129, 476, 198. 63 137, 581,093.00 | +8, 104, 894. 37 
PN in cctneneconseed 738, 805, 303. 00 755, 336, 200. 00 | +16, 530, 897. 00 
Total, anes and 
‘ost Office ............ 868, 281, 501. 68 892, 917, 293.00 | +24, 635, 791. 37 
















War Department: 
Military activities......... 
Nonmilitary activities 


263, 948, 856. 16 
78, 660, 755. 00 


342, 609, 611. 16 


280, 618, 885. 00 6 SS 
79, 162, 844. 00 +502, 089. 


359, 781, 729.00 | +17,172, 117. 84 


Total, War Department. 


_2, 608, 527, 602. 602. 47 +80, 480, 796. 94 





Permanent and definite 
III. cetiecutibaindetan 8) ee 
TE ionic sinimaanemeantiiael OO OO Bi i cxcidthiehudiiecse 
Independent offices.........._. 7, 452, 000. 00 +7, 000. 00 
is Sinmaiineten Ren bawderne 25, 179, 000. 00 —459, 900. 00 
anmnmmmanamanntnais TY ae ae 
Legislative . DR cian eatn dione 
ee 1, 916, 850. 00 — 227, 550. 00 
SUS. Scacnk. 141, 233. 00 | +5, 093. 36 
Treasury: 
Interest on the public debt _ 755, 000, 000. 00 | —30, 000, 000. 00 


Sinki fund and other 
ublic debt retirement 


i iickinilinaicninanmaemaent 569, 981, 804. 84 563, 629, 560. 93 —6, 352, 243, 91 
Ordinary permanents and 
| FSS 26, 782, 415. 00 31, 145, 040. 00 +4, 362, 625. 00 


Total, Treasury 1, 381, 764, 219. 84 | 1, 349, 774, 600. 93 | —31, 989, 618. 91 
——— SSS Oo 


—— 


War Department: 
1, 500, 000. 00 





Military activities. ........ +600, 000. 00 
Nonmilitary activities... _. 6, 575, 600. 00 +328, 300. 00 
Total, War Department. 8,075, 600.00 | +928, 300. 00 
—————————"9_=_L_——L_—[———S[S====SS=_ === 
District of Columbia.......... 1, 573, 557. 00 | 2, 542, 000. 00 | +968, 443. 00 
—— ——— — ————  _—_ - —_ ___ ________h,__ —_ —_ _____~_ _____ } 

Total, permanent and 
SER anvadiaonanee 1, 437, 229, 566. 58 | 1, 406, 461, 333.93 | —30, 768, 232. 65 
Ne SSS SE 
Grand total.............. 3, 965, 276, 372. 11 4, 014, 988, 936. 40 +49, 712, 564. 29 








There are reappropriations carried in the annual appropria- 
tions acts amounting to over $26,000,000. 

The above figures do not include deficiencies passed at either 
session. 








1927 


This table shows an increase for 1928 over 1927 of $49,712,- 
564.29. And it should be observed that $36,352,243.91 less will 
ic required for interest on the public debt and for the sinking 
fund in 1928 than in 1927. But this is not all. The first de- 
dciency bill passed in February of this year carried $185,612,- 
2°401, of which $175,000,000 was for refund of taxes from 
November, 1926, to January 1, 1928, and of this sum it is stated 
that $58,135,000 will be required from July 1 to December 31 of 
‘his year, which is the first six months of the fiscal year 1928. 
rhis sum may therefore very properly be included in the appro- 
priations for 1928. Private and miscellaneous acts passed at 
this session carry appropriations aggregating $10,600,000. 
addition to this the House passed the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill and the public buildings appropriation bill, which 
were not passed by the Senate solely because of the filibuster in 
the Senate, which was conducted by a minority in order to 
defeat the resolution of Senator Reep of Missouri to extend or 
continue the power of his committee to inquire into alleged 
clection and primary frauds, principally in the States of Penn- 
<ylvania, Illinois, and Colorado. It is evident that these bills 
would have passed had it not been for this filibuster. 
will undoubtedly be passed early in the session next December 
and may be properly charged up now in comparison with the 
appropriations which were made for 1927. 

The public buildings appropriation bill carried an appropria- 


vhich it is estimated will cost $84,200,635 in addition to the 
amounts appropriated, This work was to have commenced 
carly in the fiseal year 1928. 

The second deficiency bill as it passed the House carried $64,- 
565,334.85 with reappropriations amounting to $37,586,672, or a 
total of $102,152,006.85. As reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee the bill carried $93,716,753.82 
with reappropriations amounting to $63,586,672, or a total of 
$156,304,425.82. Over $52,000,000 of this amount was made 
available for the remaining four months of the fiscal year 1927 
and the entire fiscal year 1928 in the way of supplemental appro- 
priations. As stated, this bill failed in the Senate because of 
the filibuster; and there is little, if any, doubt but that this 
sum will be appropriated in December for the year 1928. 

On March 2 and 3 the President transmitted to Congress other 
estimates amounting to $18,735,000, which he asked to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1928. The bill having.already passed 
the House, these estimates were not considered in the Senate for 


the reasons stated; but it is fair to assume that the President | 


will again submit these estimates when Congress meets in 
December, 

The appropriations for the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, ineluding all deficiencies and miscellaneous 


In 
| 937,700.16. 
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made more than six months prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and do not include a number of expenditures which are 
certain to be a charge on the Treasury during the fiscal year 
1928, among them being the construction of public buildings, 
naval construction and modernization, construction of military 
posts, and a number of other items, all of which will amount 
to many millions of dollars. It should be also remembered 
that the expenditures for interest on the public debt and the 
sinking fund will be over $36,000,000 less in 1928 than they 
were in 1927. This reduction of interest for each of the pre- 
vious years over the preceding year was as follows: For 1925, 
$75,602,912.92; for 1926, $49,868,962.20; and for 1927, $46,- 


The expenditures for the White House, which are under the 
direct supervision of the President and which constitute his 
own official expenses, clearly demonstrate the humbug in the 
claim for economy. In the last year of the Democratic admin- 


| istration the total expenditures for this purpose were less than 


They | 





$280,000. In the fiscal year 1923, which was the last year 
of President Harding's administration, these expenditures 
amounted to $349,266.56. In the fiscal year 1924, which was 
the first year under President Coolidge’s administration, they 
were $460,952.65. During the close of the present fiseal year 
and the beginning of the next the extraordinary sum of $350,000 


/ is being expended for the purpose of putting a new roof on 
tion of $19,878,700 for 1928 toward the construction of buildings | 


the White House. It would not be fair, therefore, to include 


| this sum for unusual repairs with expenditures for previous 


years. But deducting all items of repair from White House 
expenditures during the Coolidge administration—items which 
were included in the expenditures given for the Wilson and 
Harding administrations—the expenditures of the White House 
under the Coolidge administration are as follows: For 1924, 


$401,712.65; for 1925, $411,827.26; for 1926, $893,754.27; for 
1927, estimated, $439,574; for 1928, estimated, $437,960. None 


of these expenditures includes the expenses necessary to main- 
tain and operate the President’s yacht, the Mayflower, which 
costs more than $342,000 per annum. Thus it will be seen that 
under the present administration the proportionate increase in 
eost of maintenance of the White House has been as great as, if 
not greater than, in other activities and departments of the 
Government. 

THE LATE HON, A. E. B. 


Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, I ask unanimous consent to have 
read and inserted in the Recorp a resolution adopted by that 
committee upon the death of the late Representative SrTepHENS 


STEPHENS 


| of Ohio. 


acts, | 


amounted to $4,453,861,796.21 as compared with actual appro- | 


priations made during the second session of $4,211,201,270.41, 
showing a decrease in the second session of $242,660,525.80. ‘But 
it must be remembered that the second deficiency appropriation 
hill and the publie buildings appropriation bill did not pass at 
the second session for reasons explained, nor were the estimates 
submitted by the President during the last days of the session 
considered, 

It is very certain that these appropriations will be made at 
the December session. It is not entirely fair therefore to make 
comparison of the total appropriations made at the two sessions 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress. Had it not been for the Senate 
lilibuster there would have been a different story. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


The principal items of authorization passed at this session 
were: Naval construction and modernization, $26,000,000; mili- 
tary posts, and so forth, $13,000,000; rivers and harbors, $60,- 
000,000. The House passed a bill increasing the authorizations 
tor public buildings in the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
in the sum of $125,000,000 and also authorizing the construction 
of a new House Office Building in the sum of $7,300,000, but 
neither of these bills were considered in the Senate for reasons 
above assigned. There have been no appropriations made for 
‘hese authorizations, but the Government is committed to an 
appropriation to cover them in a subsequent session of Congress. 

COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES 

The present Chief Executive assumed office during the first 

part of the fiscal year 1924. Including the Postal Service the 


expenditures for the fiscal years since that time were as 
follows: 


10 a ssicateite cep eiaie wieisidsinmntnnsin mhnneineneietititineantetadin cin $4, O79, 626, 493. 75 
1925 neice dilate int atten taa iaananaiie amie eatin 4, 129, 234, 923. 65 
1926 Lecenaeinia I ee 4, 230, 851, 302. 36 
Oy COS deat bata hcisistintnhcencicddtunihediehictnetohlleditaasbaddeiibeas 4, 348, 701, 593. 00 
1928 (estimated)__.__.__ aa taal a Dee aed 4, 319, 549, 214. 00 


The estimated expenditures for 1928 show a reduction from 
1927, but it must be remembered that these estimates were 


a 


The SPEAKER. By direction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania asks unanimous con- 
sent to have read a resolution adopted by that committee in 
memory of the late A. E. B. Steruens. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL APFPAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STaTes. 

Whereas the late Hon. A. E. B, STEPHENS, a Representative from the 
State of Ohio, was a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House of Representatives throughout his entire service of eight years 
in Congress, during which time he was a member and for four years 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Private Bills, in which capacity he 
served with diligence and singular ability ; and 

Whereas the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs are sensible 
of the great public service rendered by our late colleague which re- 
dounded to the benefit of the United States Navy and to the country: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Committee on Naval Affairs, That in the death of 
Representative STRPHENS this committee feels a deep sense of the per- 
sonal and public loss of one whose counsel was wise, whose zeai and 
labor were untiring and unselfish, and whose exemplary conduct was 
worthy of emulation; and be it further : 

Resolved, That as a committee and personally we express our deepest 
sympathy to the members of his bereaved family; and as evidence of 
our appreciation of the fidelity with which Mr. SrepHens served his 
State, his country, and the Committee on Naval Affairs a copy of these 
resolutions be transmitted to his family and be spread upon the 
minutes of the committee and upon the Journal of the House of 
Representatives. 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS AND A BUREAU OF PROHIBITION IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 10729, a bill to cre- 
ate a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, with the Senate amendments. This 
bill creates a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in 
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the Department of the Treasury, and | ask unanimous consent 
to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 10729 and 
concur in the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If there is objection, Mr. Speaker, 
move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. |Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that the bill and Senate amendments can not be called up in 
this manner at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The question, of course, depends upon 
whether the amendments would require consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole, The Chair has listened very atten- 
tively to the reading of the amendments and does not see where 
in any respect those amendments would create a charge upon 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They would not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is 
a Member of this House who could decide that question from 
the reading of the amendments by the Clerk. We do not have 
the amendments before us and I should think the gentleman 
from Towa would at least wait for a half hour and give us 
an opportunity to study those amendments. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINDRED. Under the provision in the bill, as I under- 
stand it, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
employ persons in an unlimited number—— 

The SPEAKER. That is a part of the original bill and not 
a part of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The only question with reference to 
this being a charge on the Treasury is whether the change made 
in the last and seventh amendment will result in a charge. The 
Senate does not report that in the bill, there being only six 
umenudments to this bill, while the Clerk has reported seven 
amendments. The seventh amendment changes the time from 
July, 1926, to April, 1927. If the bill is really effective on the 
revenues, that change would have the same effect on the 
revenues. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see how it would create 
a charge on the Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The effect of the amendment would be to 
decrease the charge upon the Treasury and not to increase it 
or make a new one, 

Mr. GARNDR of Texas. I am not making a point of order, 
but I am merely calling it to the attention of the Speaker, so 
that the matter may properly appeur in the Recorp. My point 
is that the Clerk reported only six amendments, while there are 
seven ninendments. I think the parliamentary clerk ought to 
look into it and see what the status is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed the Clerk reported 
seven umendments. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
from? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I do not know. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I raise the additional 
point of order that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Lowa does not represent the action of the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN of Lowa. The seventh amendment simply applies 
to the time which the Civil Service Commission shall have to 
meike these examinations. It has no reference to any charge on 
the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is quite clear that these amend- 
ments do not require consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We have not had time to examine them. 
We have merely had the amendments read by the Clerk and 
this places the House ut a disadvantage. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the amendments make 
no essential change in the bill. They are merely minor amend- 
ments of form and I move the previous question, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I press my point of order 
and would like a ruling on it 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will overrule the point of order 
The gentleman from lowa moves the 


I 


Then I withdraw my point. 
Where did the seventh amendment come 


for the reasons stated. 
previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 


The Senate amendments were agreed to. 
RENO-SPARKS INDIAN COLONY, NEV. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 4998) to provide a 
water system for the Indians of the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony. 
Nev., which has been favorably reported by the Committee oy 
Indian Affairs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was read. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 5200) to authorize a 
per capita payment from tribal funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Indians of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


REGULATION OF DENTISTRY 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table and consider the bill (S. 5709) to 
amend the act approved June 7, 1924, relating to the regulation 
of the practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia. 

I will state that the only change this makes in existing law 
is to change the fee of dentists from $1 to $2 for registration 
purposes. This is the only change in the existing law. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JUDICIARY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4328) to authorize the 
appointment of an additional judge for the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read tlie 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

REGISTRATION OF NURSES 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table and consider the bill (S. 5766) to 
amend an act of February 9, 1907, entitled “An act to define the 
term of ‘ registered nurse’ and to provide for the registration of 
nurses in the District of Columbia.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I did not object to raising the fees on the dentists here because 
they can pay it; but to raise the fee on the poor nurses of the 
District of Columbia from $5 to $15 is outrageous, and I object. 

STREETS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


take from the Speaker's table and consider the bill (S. 5732) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to close certain streets, 
roads, or highways in the District of Columbia rendered useless 
or unnecessary by reason of the opening, extension, widening, 
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up straightening In accordance with the highway plan of other 
<rreets, roads, or highways in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes.” 
rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
ntleman from Maryland? 
‘ir. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
bill might make the commissioners think they have the 
“ht to open up Fourteenth Street through Walter Reed Hos- 


1924 


| 
| 


al. and I am not going to take any chances on it. I therefore | 


ect, 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
tuke from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4651) relating to the 
Ottice of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

rhe SPEAKER. 
cnlueman from Maryland? 

Mr. GILBERT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
| shall not object; but I want to ask the chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee what, if any, action is contem- 
plated toward continuing the Gibson subcommittee examining 
conditions in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to save time, there is a bill 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 


Is there objection to the request of the | 
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On motion of. Mr. UNnpERHILL, a motion to reconsider was 

laid on the table. 
MARTHA ELLEN RAPER 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4858, for the relief of 
Martha Ellen Raper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. UNDERHILL, a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—MEDICINAL WHISKY BILL 


Mr. PATTERSON. While I do not object to the use of liquor 
as a medicine, or as a beverage for those who want it, I believe 
that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and the 
Volstead Act should be enforced as rigidly as possible as long 
as they are the la wof the land. Every sensible person recog- 
nizes that the prohibition laws can not be enforced 100 per cent 
any more than can the laws against murder, theft, and smug- 


| gling, or any of the other crimes and misdemeanors prohibited 


| Wines and home-brew for individual consumption. 


pending that will consolidate these two police forces, and it is | 


something that ought to be done. This bill would prevent that 

usolidation, and I object. 

WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on 
he bill CH. R. 54) authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building. 

The SPEAKER. 


lhe Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the | 


two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5+) entitled “An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building,” having 
met, after a full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
und do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That they are unable to agree. 
RicuarpD N. ELiiorr, 
Fritz G. LANHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


I. L. LeENRootT, 

8S. D. FEss, 

Henry F. ASHURST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. 

endments. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is a complete disagree- 
ment and I move to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, 

‘he motion was agreed to. 

CLAIM FOR INTEREST ON CERTAIN FOREIGN DRAFTS 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 4383) for the relief 

f certain claimants for interest arising from delay in the pay- 
ment of drafts and cable transfers of the American embassy at 
Constantinople between December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, does the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts think that a bill involving this sum 
cught to be passed here in this atmosphere? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is simply a claim for interest that 
Was caused by the delay in the payment of drafts and cable 
'ransfers of the Amerjcan embassy at Constantinople. It is 
requested by the State Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, larger ones have gone through with- 
cut objection, and I will not object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, is there 
a similar House bill on the calendar reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing to the Senate 


by statute. The present laws permit the manufacture of liquor 
for medicinal purposes and also allow individuals to make 
Therefore I 
can not see the necessity fer the present bill. My opinion, 
after a careful reading of the measure, is that there is a 
colored gentleman conceaied somewhere in the measure and 
that it was designed for the benefit of the bootleggers and as 


| an entering wedge for the breaking down of all prohibition 


The gentleman from Indiana submits a con- | 


ence report on the bill H. R. 54, which the Clerk will report. | violations on the part of those who consider their personal 


legislation. 

The liquor question was formerly a moral eue. Now it is 2 
sharp political issue that promises to divide the country as 
widely as did slavery 60 years ago. It is a hard matter to 
solve a purely moral question by statute, and we must expect 


liberty paramount to the law. However, it is our duty to main- 
tain the law as efficiently as we can, and therefore as I have 
represented a “dry” district for the past seven years I have 
consistently voted to uphold the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act and provide funds for that purpose, whatever my 
personal views may have been about the questions involved. 
But we can not continue to remain half “ wet” and half “dry” 
any more than our fathers could be half “slave” and half 
“ free.” 

Unfortunately, in my State there has been no effort to enforce 
the prohibition laws on account of the opposition of high offi- 
cials and the spread of personal-liberty propaganda. There has 
been chaos for seven years through corruption and bribery, 
although an improvement in administration has been noticeable 
in the last six months since the advent of Prohibition Director 
Reeves. He has been attempting to enforce the laws, but has 
met with fierce opposition from State, county, and local anu- 
thorities. All the cities are still infested with saloons that pay 
tribute money instead of licenses, and the hundreds of road 
houses that dot the highways are no better than the brothels of 
former days. Even the Coast Guard and the State police have 
been corrupted, as well as the enforcement officers, and the 
story of the bribery of other officials is a stench in the nostrils 
of all the good people of the State. Recently the mayor of 
Edgewater was sentenced to Atlanta prison for accepting a 
bribe of $50,000 to permit the landing of a cargo of liquor. and 
the failure of the Burlington County authorities to convict the 
rum runners captured on the Rancocas a year ago is an out 
standing scandal. Not one-tenth of the bribery and corruption 


| that has prevailed has yet been revealed, but the Rev. Doctor 


Adams, of Ocean City, a prohibition enforcement officer, who 
was discharged without cause, except that he was too active, 
has promised to make some sensational disclosures in the near 
future. Preacher Adams says many church members in Ocean 
City are implicated in rum running along the New Jersey coast, 
and he promises to give names and dates. Another prohibition 
officer who was “framed” for his activity and sent to Atlanta 
prison has also told me that he will make revelations that will 
startle the State and Nation when he gets ready to talk about 
what he knows as to what has been going on and how certain 
people got rich, I regret to say it, but prohibition enforcement 
in New Jersey has been a farce for the past seven years, and 
the passage of the medicinal whisky bill will do nothing toward 
correcting the existing evil. The only remedy is honest Federal 
and local officers, Even then there will be a certain percentage 
of law violations. 


PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 718) authorizing an 
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appropriation to be expended under the provisions of section 7 
of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable any State 
to cooperate with any Other State or States, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navi- 
guble rivers,” as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, is there any- 
thing in the bill to repeal the interstate commerce act of the 
State of lowa? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this to appoint a 
enlarge the powers of the old commission? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; it does not appoint a new commission. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I object. 

STEEL CARS IN THE RAILWAY POST OFFICE SERVICE 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 4475) to provide for steel cars in the Rail- 
way Post Office Service. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demaiided? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I demand a second. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he should recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama to demand a second. 

Mr. KELLY. I ask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 


new commission or 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KeLLy] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 


will act as tellers, 

The House divided, and the tellers reported that there were 
37 ayes and 74 noes. 

So a second was refused. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 
that. On that vote I muke the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The question of a quorum would be de- 
termined by a count now, and not by the vote. The Chair is 
clearly of the opinion that there is a quorum present. He 
has counted several times, and there are nearly 300 Members 
present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that where tellers are called for in the House, and there is 
a quorum present, a call for the yeas and nays is not 
authorized. 

Mr. ALMON, 
of a quorum, 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair has announced that there is a 
quorum present, and there are almost 300 Members present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 


But the teller vote did not show the presence 


has before him a precedent directly in line with this. Section 
3602, volume 4, Hinds’ Precedents-— 
The constitutional right to demand the yeas and nays does not 


exist as to the vote to second a motion when such section is required 


by the rules. On June 20, 1898, Mr. Thaddeus M. Mahon of Penn- 
sylvania, moved that the rules be suspended and that the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the “omnibus claims bill” be nonconcurred 


in and a committee of conference be asked. 

Mr. Loud, of California, demanded a second. 

The House divided and the tellers reported—ayes 90, noes 2, 

Mr. Loud made the point of no quorum. 

Mr. Mahon demanded the yeas and nays. 

The Speaker (Mr, Reed) said: 

“ This can not be taken by yeas and nays. 
This is not a motion. 
the constitutional right 
as to a second.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, in volume 4, Hinds’ Prec- 
edents, sections 3053-3055, it was held that where a quorum 
fails on the vote for a second, under Rule XV, paragraph 4, 
the doors should be closed and the yeas and nays taken. 

The SPEAKER. But this is not a question of no quorum. 
The precedent cited by the gentleman from New York was 
where 2 quorum was not present, but where a quorum is 
present the Chair thinks that the right to demand the yeas 
and nays does not exist. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The precedent I have cited is where a 
quorum fails on the vote. 

The SPEAKBR. In that case the point of no quorum was 
made. In this case it was not made. It is simply a question 
of whether the yeas and nays can be demanded as a right. 
The Chair thinks not. 


Eugene F, 


It is taken by tellers 
It is the seconding of a motion, and 
to demand the yeas and nays does not exist 


ouly. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] made the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to count if any- 
body wants the Chair to count, but the Chair is convinced that 
there are not less than 250 Members present. 


COPYRIGHT FEES 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 16548) to amend sections 57 and 61 
of the act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyrights,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That sections 57 and 61 of the act entitled “Ay 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved 
March 4, 1909, be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 57. That the said printed current catalogues as they are 
issued shall be promptly distributed by the copyright office to the 
collectors of customs of the United States and to the postmasters of 
all exchange offices of receipt of foreign mails, in accordance with 
revised lists of such collectors of customs and postmasters prepared 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General, and they 
shall also be furnished in whole or in part to all parties desiring them 
at a price to be determined by the register of copyrights for each 
part of the catalogue not exceeding $10 for the complete yearly cata- 
logue of copyright entries. The consolidated catalogues and indexes 
shall also be supplied to all persons ordering them at such prices as 
may be determined to be reasonable, and all subscriptions for the 
catalogue shall be received by the Superintendent of Public Documents. 
who shall forward the said publications; and the moneys thus received 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States and accounted 
for under such laws and Treasury regulations as shall be in force at 
the time.” 

“Sec. 61, That the register of copyrights shall receive, and the per 
sons to whom the services designated are rendered shall pay, the 
following fees: For the registration of any work subject to copyright, 
deposited under the provisions of this act, $2, which sum is to inciude 
a certificate of registration under seal: Provided, That in the case of 
any unpublished work registered under the provisions of section 11, 
the fee for registration with certificate shall be $1, and in the case of a 
published photograph the fee shall be $1 where a certificate is not 
desired. For every additional certificate of registration made, $1. For 
recording and certifying any instrument of writing for the assignment 
of copyright, or any such license specified in section 1, subsection (e), 
or for any copy of such assignment or license, duly certified, $2 for 
each copyright office record-book page or additional fraction thereof 
over one-half page. For recording the notice of user or acquiescence 
specified in section 1, subsection (e), $1 for each notice of not more 
than five titles. For comparing any copy of an assignment with the 
record of such document in the copyright office and certifying tlie 
same under seal, $2. For recording the renewal of copyright provided 
for in sections 23 and 24, $1. For recording the transfer of the 
proprietorship of copyrighted articles, 10 cents for each title of a 
book or other article, in addition to the fee prescribed for recording 
the instrument of assignment. For any requested search of copyright 
office records, indexes, or deposits, $1 for each hour of time consumed 
in making such search: Provided, That only one registration at one 
fee shall be required in the case of several volumes of the same book 
deposited at the same time.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from 
minutes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make only a very 
short statement relative to this bill and what it proposes to do 
The bill proposes an increase in fees in the copyright office. 
There has been no change in the fees charged in the copyright 
office for a great number of years, and the fees now paid do not 
cover the cost, the actual cost, of the serwices performed in that 
office, including salaries, supplies, printing of blanks, and prep 
aration of the catalogue, and so forth. We all know that 4 
great change has taken place during the last few years in the 
economic condition of the country. The present schedule o! 
fees has not been changed, and yet the cost of everything his 
more than doubled. A great deal more work is done in the 
copyright office now than ever before, and that is one reason 
why these fees ought to be increased. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman give us, briefly, 


Indiana is entitled 
New York to 20 


a Statement of the schedule of fees and the changes that will 
be made? 
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Mr. VESTAL. Yes. I will do that in a moment. Every 
class of citizen in the United States, so far as the committee 
knows, that has anything to do in the way of paying fees in 
the copyright office has been presented before our committee, 
and every single one of them is in favor of the inerease of 
these fees. Not a single person who has to do with the office 
in the way of paying fees but is in favor of this bill, because 
they realize that it is absolutely necessary in order to get effi- 
ciency in the copyright office that these fees be increased. 

Mr. BACON. Are the newspapers in favor of this increase? 

Mr. VESTAL. We have not had a single newspaper that is 
opposed to it, and the Hearst publications, through a member 
who came before the committee, say that they are absolutely 
in favor of this increase. No newspaper has been opposed 
to it. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman’s bill in any way have 
anything to do with protecting the rights of authors who copy- 
right their works? 

Mr. VESTAL. It does not change the copyright laws at all. 
This is simply inereasing the fees for recording and obtaining 
certificates. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is this the measure that was 
objected to under unanimous consent the other night? 

Mr. VESTAL. It is. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have given some study to the 
rights that now exists in the law so far as the authors and 
publishers of musical publications are concerned. There has 
been some objectionable monopolistic practices by an associa- 
tion of those people. That was some two or three years ago. 
Does this in any way add to the present rights of those people? 

Mr. VESTAL. It does not affect them at all. This has noth- 
ing to do with anything except the fees that they must pay. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They certainly ought not to be 
added to. They have enough, if not too much, now under the 
existing law. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is true. I might say in response to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hotz], that this in- 
creases the fees to just double the amount that they are now. 
Where it is $1, we make it $2, and where it is 50 cents, we make 
it $1. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What is the gross amount of fees 
of the office now? 

Mr. VESTAL. About $170,000. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And what is the deficit? 

Mr. VESTAL. More than that. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. I have the pleasure, gentlemen, of serving 
on this committee and have given very careful attention to the 
hearings on this bill. The statement of the register of copy- 
rights who appeared before us shows very conclusively that the 
receipts of the copyright office are not sufficient to defray the 
expenses that are necessary for performing the functions of that 
office in issuing copyrights. 

Now, our copyright law, of course, gives an exclusive privi- 
lege or monopoly to those who enjoy its administration. This 
bill is simply based upon the theory that those who dance should 
pay the fiddler. The bill requires those who get this exclusive 
privilege to pay the mere cost that is necessary in the operation 
of the office to give them a monopoly. It raises the copyright 
fee from $1 to $2, and for the long protection that a man gets 
on his copyrighted article, if it is not worth $2 to copyright it, 
it is not worth anything at all. I do not think we should give 
individuals an exclusive monopoly without requiring that those 
individuals pay the bare cost of maintenance of the office in 
their behalf. 

Mr. TILSON. The Patent Office is self-sustaining, is it not? 

Mr. LANHAM. We passed a bill recently making increases 
in the cost of the issuance of patents. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to this 
bill. It is really a tax on intelligence. You all know that the 
press of our country is the great bulwark of our constitutional 
liberties. Yet here you are going to make the little newspaper 
in a small country town pay another dollar every time it copy- 
rights the paper. Just imagine what you would do without 
these papers, if you did not have them, to disseminate news of 
What is going on here in Washington and what you are doing, 
sending out word from the press gallery here concerning your 
actions on the various bills presented to Congress. You would 
indeed be laboring under serious disadvantages. 

Not only that, but it would put a curb on the poor but 
struggling author, rich in mental endowment, but poor in a 
financial way. You are going to add to his burden by doubling 
the cost of the copyright he seeks to obtain. Gentlemen say 
that they ought to pay for the actual cost of operating the 
bureau. Well, in answer to that, I ask you, Does the Govern- 
ment pay for the splendid work done by these papers? Does 
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the Government pay for the dissemination of knowledge, for 
the wide publication of patriotic articles that are helpful not 
only to the communities but to the Government itself? If the 
Government was to pay for that publicity, for that advertis- 
ing, if you will call it such, it overbalances a hundred times 
what it would cost for the issuance of the copyright and 
other service. 

I say it is really a tax upon the budding genius of our 
country. It is putting a brake or restriction upon intellectual 
development. It is crushing down to earth the little country 
newspaper in order to add a few more dollars to the income 
of the copyright office in order to pay its current expenses. Do 
we say that every agency of the Government pays for itself? 
Do we say that the Department of Agriculture is self-sustain- 
ing? Do we say that the bureau having charge of the great 
reclamation projects is self-sustaining? Do we say that the 
one hundred and one different bureaus in the Government are 
self-sustaining? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to ask the gentleman who owns a 
country newspaper that copyrights its entire issue? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I assume that some of them, though they 
are so poor, yet print such splendid articles that they feel 
called upon to copyright them in order to protect themselves. 

Mr. LANHAM. So far as I know, country newspapers do 
not copyright articles. In the case of syndicated articles, 
those are not copyrighted by the country newspapers but by 
the authors or distributors. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Some of the articles are so excellent that 
if they are not copyrighted, they should be. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Is it necessary for everybody who has a copy- 
rightable article to copyright it in a newspaper where the en- 
tire paper is copyrighted? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I do not see any charge in 
the bill for looking at the ceiling in the copyright office. It 
seems to me there is a charge for everything but that. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will my colleague yield there for a 
question ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentieman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield to myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman assure us 
that the rights and the interests of the small newspapers, like 
the various newspapers that are struggling for existence in the 
growing Borough of Queens in New York, will not be affected 
by the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. BOYLAN. They will be affected. That is the conten- 
tion I make, because they will be charged an additional dollar 
for each issue copyrighted. 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes; 100 per cent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I followed that occupation for a good many 
years, and I know a good many country newspapers. There is 
no requirement, as suggested by the gentleman from New York, 
to copyright the whole newspaper because it contains a copy- 
righted article. Furthermore, it is not customary for country 
newspapers to copyright their issues. I think the average 
country editor is somewhat complimented when some one copies 
an article contained in his paper. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would not say to you, as a country editor, 
that you have not written anything that is worthy of copyright. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a missionary spirit we give it freely. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. But the fact that the gentleman does 
not hold his article in sufficient esteem to copyright it is a 
reflection on his literary standing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the other hand, the gentleman from 
New York would only value them at a maximum of $1 while I 
think they may be worth $2. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I was only trying to prevent you from paying 
more than you ought to pay, in order that your intelligence 
might illumine the people in your particular section of the 
country, and if it is of sufficient merit it would be carried to 
the Fast and North, South and West. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What is the reason for increas- 
ing these fees in the case of copyrighting newspaper articles? 
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Mr. BOYLAN. The only reason that has been advanced here 
this morning is that there is not enough money accumulated 
to pay the running expenses of the department. They are put- 
ting a tax on intelligence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
New York has expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We have not any too much in- 
telligence now, and I do not think we ought to tax it out of 
existence. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman wants to tax 
it further and further. I know the gentleman does not, but 
that is the position of the gentlemen who are proposing this 
legislation. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
this bill should be adopted. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I have yet failed to discover any good reason 
and I have not heard any presented here this morning. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Back]. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I have made a very deep study of this situation, and 
I do not like the general principle, with reference to the copy- 
right law, of charging private individuals for a publie func- 
tion. We do it in few other public matters. Now, for instance, 
why do we not charge the Americans in Nicaragua for the 
marines we have there to protect them? Why do we not charge 
the Americans in China for the kind words they get from 
our secretary of static? Why do we not charge the passengers 
on the Mayflower for their trips with the President to discuss 
public affairs? Why should we charge only the brains of the 
country? Why should we put a premium on intelligence? It 
occurs to me that the only reason why we are doing it now 
is because it is in line with the general policy of the Republican 
administration in favor of unthinking, but those who think 
must pay a tax. 

It is too late in the session to take up such an important 
matter as this. Why tax creative thought? Why handicap a 
man who uses his mental convolutions to turn out something 
of educational benefit? You do not tax the readers in the Con- 
gressional Library, and you do not dare tax the few who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD, 

I think this bill ought to be defeated on general principles. 
I think it is all wrong to tax an individual here and there for 
obtaining the benefit of a public function where he is a citizen 
and entitled to it. At this late hour we should not add to his 
burden. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure I want five min- 
utes, but in whatever time I use I simply want to say that 
there ought not to be any special reason why once in a while 
the public interest should not be conserved. All this bill pro- 
poses to do is to conserve the public interest. We are very 
generous, overgenerous, I think, in granting privileges to the 
people out of the taxpayers’ money. Here is a case where we 
are protecting the rights of the authors. We are giving them 
privileges from which they derive large benefits, and there is no 
reason, or should be no reason, why, while we are granting 
these privileges, we should not look after the interests of the 
taxpayers and provide that those who receive these privileges 
pay something for them. The proposed bill, I understand, puts 
an additional cost upon the Government, 

Mr. VESTAL. It does. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing in this bill that ought to 
be objected to, for all that is proposed is that while we are 
adding this additional cost by giving additional facilities we 
should ask those for whom we are doing this to help us pay the 
bills. That ought to be a reasonable consideration, and there 
should be no objection to it. There is no reason why we should 
grant this service free. 


The time of the gentleman from 


I can not see any reason why 


The time of the gentleman 


Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. This does not give any additional facilities? 
Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. 


Mr. BLOOM. You are raising the rate without giving any- 
thing in addition to what they are getting now. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are employing more people to do the 
work they want done. In the case of patents we tax the people 
to whom the patents are granted, and there is no reason why 
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= oom not to tax the people to whom these copyrights ara 
su 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman recog. 
nize, however, that the Government has adopted this policy not 
for the benefit of the individuals themselves but to encourave 
the growth of literature and intelligence by protecting authors 
in that line? 

a MADDEN. This will not interfere with that expansion 
ata 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
in it to some extent? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; the public is interested in it to a 
great extent, and the public is interested to the extent of con- 
serving the public’s rights. We ought not to give the man to 
whom a copyright is issued the free use of Government service ; 
we ought to compel him to pay something for it. He is de- 
manding more service from it, so why not ask him to help pay 
for it, because he gets the profits? 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Is it not just as true that the men who are 
making inventions are serving the public? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and they are paying for it. 

Mr. LOWREY. That is what I mean. They pay for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and there is no reason why these people 
ought not to pay for it. I think the House ought freely to 
grant the request made by the Committee on Patents in this 
case and pass the bill just as they reported it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKgrown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
one question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I would like to know whether the sole 
opposition to this bill comes from the American Society of 
Authors, Composers, and Publishers, who are taxing the public 
for the use of music? 

Mr. LANHAM. May I answer the gentleman? 

Mr. BLOOM. Is the gentleman asking me that question? I 
would like to answer that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want the gentlemen to take up all 
my time. 

Mr. BLOOM. I would like very much to answer the question 
of the gentleman from New York. If the gentleman wants a 
speech on this question, I would welcome an opportunity to 
accommodate him. 

Mr. McKEKOWN. Gentlemen, the proposal here would be all 
right and I would agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MappEN] if they would start this policy in the departments 
where it ought to be started and where we are spending thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars to furnish free information and 
free service to the industries of the country. In the Depart- 
ment of Commerce we are furnishing all kinds of free service 
to the manufacturers and to the business people of the country 
and we are doing this without any charge. 

I took the position here in Congress a long time ago that the 
Government ought to get some compensation for the service it 
renders, and if a man wants the services of one of the depart- 
ments in order to get some information, the department ought to 
make some charge for it. But by this bill you commence by 
putting such a charge first upon intelligence, and you propose 
to put the payment of a little fee on the man who writes a book 
or something of that sort. 

The truth about it is, you are commencing at the wrong place. 
I would be with you and would be willing to go all the way 
down the line if you would commence by making a charge in the 
departments for their service so we would have a fund with 
which to carry on such work. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if I were situated like the gentleman 
from Oklahoma suggests, I would be willing to pay it. 

Mr. McKBEOWN. I am sure that if the gentleman were to 
inaugurate a proposition like this in the House it would be 
approved. 

We have here the great Interstate Commerce Commission 
that does a great deal of work and yet there is no charge made 
for any certified copies of its records. We do not charge the 
people for anything of that sort. We give it to them free. Il! 


But is not the public interested 





we are going to start to make such charges let us go all the way 
and charge on all these services and not commence on the little 
copyright business. 

Mr. ARENTZ. But the gentleman from Oklahoma overlooks 
the fact that every time you get a copyright you have an 
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individual monopoly, and a man who is able to get such a 
jonopoly is willing to pay for it. 

Mr. MCKBOWN. Yes; and big business gets information out 
of these departments whereby they are enabled to create 
mono lies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the suspen- 
sion of the rules and the passage of the bill. 

rhe question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKgrown) there were—ayes 112, noes 16. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point of order there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does not the yote show the absence of a 
quorum, Mr, Speaker? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum, 

' So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 


PORTO RICO 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table and consider the bill (S. 4247) to 
amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33. and 38 of the act 
of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” as amended by an act 
approved June 7, 1924, and for the insertion of a new section in 
said act, between sections 5 and 6 of said act, to be designated 
as “5a” of said act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and fifty Members present, not a 
quorum, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Se: eant at Arms was directed to 
notify absent Members, the Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 46] 


Anthony Gasque Magee, N. Y Sullivan 

Appleby Glynn Mead Swing 

Bixler Goldsborough Mills Swoope 

Roles Gorman Morin ook: N. J. 

Brand, Ga. Harrison O’Connell, R. I. Tillman 

Pritten Irwin O'Connor, La. Vinson, Ga. 

Brumm Johnson, Ill. Parks Voigt 

Butler Johnson, Ky. Peavey Walters 

Cleary Keller Phillips Warren 

Connolly, Pa, Kemp Pratt Wefald 

(‘rumpacker Kendall Quayle Weller 

Davey King Rayburn Williams, Ill. 

Dempsey Leavitt Sears, Nebr. Williams, Tex. 

Ellis Lee, Ga. Seger Wingo 

l'itzgerald, W.T. Lindsa Sinclair Winter 

lredericks McDuffie Smith Wolverton 
rothingham McLaughlin, Nebr, Steagall Ww 

Gallivan Madden Strother Woodyard 


(he SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and sixty-four 
Members have answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill S. 718, amended as follows: 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended under 
the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An 
act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or 
with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
ands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers,” as amended. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended under the provisions of. section 7 of the 
act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L. p. 961), as amended by the acts of 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 828); June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. L. p. 
441); and the act of June 7, 1924 (Public, 270) ; $3,000,000 available 
July 1, 1926; $3,000,000 available July 1, 1927; $3,000,000 available 
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July 1, 
July i, 


1928 ; $3,000,000 available July 1, 1929; $3,000,000 available 
1930; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1931; $5,000,000 available 
July 1, 1932; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1933; $5,000,000 available 
July 1, 1934; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1935; in all for this peried, 
$40,000,000, to be available until expended. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKBER pro tempore. Is there any member of the 
committee opposed to the bill who demands a second? 

Mr. JONES. I am opposed to the Senate bill, but not to the 
House amendment as presented here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] to demand a 
second. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa is 
entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is for 
the acquisition of land necessary to control the flow of water 
for navigable streams. The Senate bill program involves all 
told $40,000,000. The House amendment which is here pre- 
sented involves $2,000,000 for 1928 and $2,000,000 for 1929. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If I understand the reading of the 
bill correctly, I understood the gentleman to propose instead of 
the Senate bill the language written by the House Committee 
on Agriculture. s 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. That carries out the program sug- 
gested by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is such little chance for 
there being an opportunity for the concurrence on the part of 
the Senate that it seems to me the adoption of this proposition 
will defeat the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I take it that the House does not want to 
vote an appropriation for $40,000,000 contrary to the Budget 
recommendations. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is it the judgment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that rather than appropriate the amount in 
the Senate bill that we had better take a chance of defeating 
this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We do not want to take a chance of defeat- 
ing it; this will take care of two years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But will it pass the other 
body? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It seems to me that it is out of the question 
to pass a bill carrying $40,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. It seems to me it is a little late for this 
extravagant House to quibble about a bill carrying merely a 
paltry little $40,000,000 when this House to-day has agreed 
that our conferees may agree to all Senate amendments put 
on the deficiency bill without our knowing whether they em- 
brace fifty million or five hundred million dollars and without 
our conferees coming back to the House. When we have agreed 
ourselves out of court on such stupendous matters it is late 
to quibble about $40,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. This bill on its face purports to be an 
appropriation of money for the purchase of denuded land. Is 
it not really a reforestation bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is. It may be used for the purchase of 
eut-over denuded land. As the gentleman will recall, the 
Weeks Act was amended by the Clerk-McNary Act, which made 
the money available for the two purposes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Does not the gentleman think the appro- 
priation should be for a specific purpose and not to purchase 
land when it is really a reforestation bill? As I read the bill 
I thought nothing about reforestation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The money will be used for the purchase of 
land in order to complete the plan. It requires the purchase 
of 4,000,000 acres to complete the plan under the Weeks Act, 
and two and a half million acres in the Lake States, and two 
and a half million in the pine belt. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Has this been considered by the Budget? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, it has the approval of the Budget up to 
$4,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. How is it that the bill comes in so late 
in the session? 


Is there objection? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. The House bill passed the House on the 
7th of March, 1926, and this is the first opportunity the House 
has had to consider it after it was passed and amended in 


the Senate. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it not true that extensive hearings were 
had upon this bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. And I think it was unanimously re- 


ported by the committee and I believe almost unanimously 
voted in the House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It was nearly a unanimous vote. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Nearly a unanimous vote in the House on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. But it is not the same bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That was for $4,000,000. The Senate bill 
earries $40,000,000. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does this bill carry the amendment that 
was put on it in the Senate? 

Mr. RAGON. The Senate bill that the gentleman is sub- 
stituting the House bill for carries the amendment that was 
put on in the Senate. The gentleman from Iowa is undertaking 
to knock that out and substitute the House bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The Senate bill as it was on the 
Speaker's table provided for the original 10-year program, 
authorizing a total of $40,000,000 for that purpose. The Senate 
also inserted in a bill a provision which would contine this 
money to the headwaters of navigable streams, and that 
would destroy the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is the amendment that I want to see 
placed on the bill. That is not on the bill the gentleman moves 
to suspend the rules and pass now? Will the gentleman tell 
me what authority we have to buy land? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have the authority granted the Gov- 
ernment under the Weeks Act and under the Clarke-McNary 
Act. 


Mr. TUCKER. But I am asking for some constitutional 
authority. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The constitutionality has not yet been 
settled. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman discussed the constitutional 


question a year ago, the House passed the bill and passed the 
Weeks Act in 1911, and appropriations have been made from 
year to year under that act. 

Mr. TUCKER. The Weeks Act has to do only with the 
headwaters of navigable streams. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; and the Clarke-McNary <Aet has to 
do with cut-over and denuded lands which may be necessary 
for the production of timber. 

Mr. TUCKER. I have no objection to that, because that 
relates to navigation; but what authority anywhere in the 
Constitution is given to this Government to buy land? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The House has answered the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. TUCKER. The State of North Carolina passed a bill 
a few days ago appropriating $2,000,000 with which to buy 
parks, and the State of Virginia has raised $1,500,000 to buy a 
park. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the situation in which the House finds itself is this: The chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture proposed originally. to 
call up the Senate bill, which was very objectionable to a large 
number of the membership of the House, and also to quite a 
number of distinguished Senators, some of them on the Appro- 
priations Committee in the Senate, to wit, Senator OveRMAN, 
who is the ranking Democrat on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the Senate. The chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture now comes into the House and moves to suspend the 
rules and strike out the Senate bill and insert the House Dill. 
That is what is before the House. In that attitude, I am not 
sure that I am opposed to the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But it has come in at such a late hour 
that I am somewhat in doubt. I am really in favor of re- 
forestation. 

Mr. ASWELL. The chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture has made the identical motion and it was agreed upon 
several days ago. There is nothing new about it. The idea 
was to substitute the House bill for the Senate bill. 

Mr. ABERNETII™. In answer to the gentleman, I would 
say that my constituency, and I think this applies generally to 
North Carolina, is in favor of the program of reforestation. I 
am not sure that we know just exactly what we are doing here. 
We are supposed to adjourn to-morrow at 12 o’clock, unless we 
turn back the hands of the clock. Things are being passed 
here at a minute's notice without any consideration at all. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think I know what we are doing. We are 
trying to get rid of an amendment put on the bill in the Senate 
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by the Senator from North Carolina which makes a legal and 
constitutional bill, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman understand the rea) 
question at issue? I would be very glad to grant him some 
time, if he desires it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I know very little about the bill itself, | 
simply know about the amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would be very glad to give the gentle- 
man some time on this bill for debate if he can debate it, with 
knowledge of what it is. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that if the Senate amendment should be adopted, we would 
have nothing but the old Weeks law. 
oar RAGON. Would it not also eliminate the Clarke-McNary 

9 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAGON. It would annihilate it. That is what I do not 
think the gentleman from North Carolina stands for, because 
I think the condition in his State is much like it is in mine. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think that we better wait a few 
minutes and see what we are doing in this matter. 

Mr. RAGON. Here is the situation. There is some diver- 
sity of opinion among Members of this and the other body as 
to what is the proper field for forestry development. The 
amendment inserted by the Senate seeks to confine the purchase 
to the terms of the old Weeks law, and it provides, therefore, 
that this reforestation work shall be done on the headwaters 
of the navigable streams. For instance, in my State we have 
two splendid forests, one of them having nearly half a million 
acres in it. You would absolutely wreck the forestry program 
in our State by the passage of the Senate bill. Under the 
House bill it presents only a two-year program. The matter 
was debated fully on the floor of the House last session when 
it passed. At the end of the two years we can extend the 
program or not as we see fit. I think the gentleman stands 
exactly where I do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I ask the gentleman, has he any 
assurance that any of this money will be expended in Arkansas? 

Mr. RAGON. It does not make any difference to me. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I know; but does not the gentleman 
fear that if this legislation is passed at present most of the 
money will be spent in Iowa or on the Great Lakes or on the 
west coast, and the reforestation that we are in favor of will 
be lost in the shuffle? 

Mr. RAGON. I do not think a dollar of it would go to 
Iowa and I think my friend from Iowa [Mr. Haugen] will 
agree this is true. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield five minutes to th2 gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DoueHurTon]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
matter, and it is strange, if it is so meritorious as it is repre- 
sented to be, that it was not brought up earlier at this session 
of Congress. There seems to be a wide difference of opinion 
between the Members of the other body and the Members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture with respect to this 
legislation. It took me all day to get a print of the modern 
bill. There are several versions of it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that this bill was passed by the House on April 7, 1926. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not the same bill. 

Mr. JONES. The House bill, which is offered as a substitute, 
was passed on April 7, 1926. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I say it is not the same bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I regret I can not. The gentleman can 
speak in his own time. I know there are two bills. 

Mr. JONES. They are in exactly the same language without 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” and in that 
form the House bill was offered by the Chairman as a substi- 
tute for the Senate bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The two House bills are not alike. 

Mr. JONES. It was passed, as I say, on April 7, 1926. It 
was passed in the regular way, and the Senate has passed a 
different bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I can show the gentleman two bills of 
the same number, but they have not of the same contents 
at all. 

Mr. JONES. The House bill, which was passed on April 
7, 1926, is offered as a substitute this morning. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is not the same bill at all. This is the 


bill they gave me this morning. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have talked with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I understand when this bill was up 
before the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was 
opposed to it, and he is still opposed to it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman familiar 
with the provisions of the Senate bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I have read it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This bill came from the House com- 
mittee. It was passed on April 7, 1926, and it takes care of the 
legislation that was passed back in 1911, and also of the 
MecNary-Clarke bill. I wonder if the Senate bill does take 
care of the McNary-Clarke appropriation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is confusion here, and by reading 
the report and the statement of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture we would naturally suppose that this is an 
appropriation to purchase new land, cut-over land, around the 
areas of navigable streams. But the real purpose of this bill 
is to purchase land for the purpose of reforestation. If you 
embark on an enterprise of that kind we ought to know it, 
because if you pass this bill there will have to be hundreds of 
millions of dollars appropriated hereafter. This is letting the 
camel's nose under the tent. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They have no constitutional authority to 
buy these lands 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is the reason why they wanted to 
get in under the Weeks bill instead of going through the 
straight gate and pursuing the narrow way. That is the reason 
why it is confused with the Weeks Act. If they would come in 
frankly and say this is not for the purchase of land at all 
but for reforestation, which will call for subsequent appro- 
priations of doubtless hundreds of millions of dollars, the 
House would understand it, and I might support it; but when 
I vote I want to know what I am doing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman thinks it ought to be 
defeated? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; in its present form. 

Mr. JONES. Is the gentleman for the Senate bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am not until I know more about it. I 
will not say that an effort has been made to mislead the House, 
but the committee should assure us that there is no purpose. 
to purchase land and hereafter to get additional appropria- 
tions. That has been told to me by the proponents of the 
measure, 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman knows the purpose of the 
bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not for certain. That is the objection I 
have to it, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from North Carolina has expired. + 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on 
the 7th day of December, 1925; the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. WoopruFrFr] introduced in the House what we know as 
the Wooedruff-McNary bill. The next day it Was introduced by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr, McNary]. That bill provided 
an authorization for a 10-year appropriation program for car- 
rying out the purposes of the Weeks Act and the Clarke- 
MeNary Act, which latter has to do with the purchase of land 
not only at the heads of navigable streams but also that re- 
quired in connection with forest protection and forest advance- 
ment through the purchase of other lands in the States where 
the forest areas have been largely cut over. The Clarke- 
McNary Act was one of the most constructive acts passed by 
this Congress in recent years. 

Mr. ABERNETHY.’ Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. In a moment. 

These two bills had originally for their purpose the carry- 
ing out of a 10-year program. I was one of those who favored 
the 10-year program. Because of years spent in forestry work, 
I felt it would be better if the Government could look ahead 
for such a number of years and provide for a fully construc- 
tive program. But it was the wisdom of this House that 
provision should be for only a two-year program, with an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 a year, and in that form we passed 
the Woodruff bill. ' 

A majority of this House adopted that policy. The bill was 
passed, and it went to the Senate. The Senate there took up 
and passed the McNary bill, which carried in it the 10-year 
program; but they also did this other thing, which ruins at 
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least one-half of the purposes of the bill. That is te say, they 
wrote iato it an amendment that would make funds applica- 
ble only to the purchase of lands under the Weeks Act, at the 
heads of navigable streams. That is the unfortunate form in 
which it now returns to the House for consideration. 

From the standpoint of carrying out the necessary forestry 
program for this country the House form of the bill, even 
miking only a two-year appropriation for the purposes of both 
the Weeks Act and the Clarke-McNary Act, is by far the 
better of the two. What we are trying to do here to-day is to 
substitute it for the Senate form of this bill, which seeks to 
confine these expenditures only to the Weeks Act. The House 
form of the bill will enable us to go forward with a broad 
and constructive forestry program. The House should substi- 
tute the House form of the bill as an amendment to the 
Senate bill and in that way put forward the forestry program 
for this country. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is the legislative status? Sup 
pose we pass the House Dill, does it have to go back to the 
Senate? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It has to go back to the Senate, and must 
be accepted there, of course. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the Senate bill were to be passed by 
the House there would be no appropriation to carry on the 
activities of the McNary-Clarke bill at all? 

Mr. LEAVITT. There would not. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Which is one of the most constructive 
pieces of legislation we have ever passed as far as the refor- 
estation of the country is concerned. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman is absolutely right. We will 
defeat the purpose of the McNary-Clarke Act if we pass this 
bill in the Senate form. We should substitute the House form 
of the bill and follow the Agricultural Committee in doing so. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Montana has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I am in favor of a broad reforestation policy and I will 
vote to do anything I can to bring that about. But do not let 
us fool ourselves. Let us look this situation exactly in the face. 
The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitr] says this must 
go back to the Senate, and it is a matter of impossibility, as I 
understand the legislative jam in the other body, to get any- 
thing through of a constructive nature and possibly nothing at 
all through. Now, what is the use of our taking such a posi- 
tion here and just wasting time, so that we will not get any- 
where with it? I am in favor of what these gentlemen are 
understaking to do, but I think at this late hour in the session 
it is a very questionable policy that we should bring up a matter 


about which there is so much dispute and when nobody kuows ° 


exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Would anything be necessary in the Senate, 
if we should substitute the House bill for the Senate bill, except 
for the Senator over there handling the bill to ask to have the 
House amendment agreed to? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, I would say this to the gentleman: 
Kuowing the situation as I do, I would like to help the gentle- 
man get through proper legislation, but I fear if we send it to 
the other body in its present form the very people we would 
expect to help us with it would object to its passage and the 
whole matter go down to defeat. It seems to me that the 
situation is such—a vital thing from my angle and believing in 
reforestation as I do—that it is not wise at this time to force 
this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WEAVER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the legislative status of this 
bill has been a little confusing to myself and my colleagues, but 
I wish to say that my judgment is it should be passed. We 
established the policy of the McNary-Woodruff bill some two or 
three years ago in the act of 1924, and this is simply carrying 
out the policy adopted in that bill in connection with the 
MeNary Act, as well as the Weeks Act, for which we have 
already voted in this House. This bill provides for $2,000,000 
annually to carry out the provisions of the Weeks Act and the 
McNary Act as already made the policy of the Government. 
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My district has been a beneficiary under the Weeks Act and 
I am not prepared to deny to my colleagues in other sections of 
the Nation who are interested in conservation—and I know my 
own colleagues are not—similar relief. I think it is proper that 
we should substitute and adopt this bill and let it go to the 
Senate, which can dispose of it under existing law. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the sus- 
pension of the rules and the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DouGuTon) there were—ayes 140, noes 12. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and sixty-five Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 340, nays 15, 
not voting 77, as follows: 
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Abernethy Drane Knutson Reed, Ark. 
Ackerman Drewry Kopp Reed, N. Y. 
Adkins Driver Kunz Reid, Il. 
Aldrich Eaton Kurtz Robinson, Iowa 
Allen Edwards Kvale Robsion, Ky. 
Allgood Elliott LaGuardia Rogers 
Almon Ellis Lampert Romjue 
Andresen Englebright Lanham Rouse 
Andrew Eslick Lankford Rowbottom 
Arentz Esterly Larsen Rubey 
Arnold Evans .azaro Rutherford 
Aswell Fairchild Lea, Calif Sabath 
Auf der Heide Fenn Leatherwood Sanders, N. Y. 
Ayres Fish Leavitt Sanders, Tex, 
Bacharach Fisher Lehibach Sandlin 
Bachmann Fitzgerald, Roy G. Letts Schafer 
Bacon Fitzgerald, W.T. Lindsay Schneider 
Bailey Fort ; Lineberger Scott 
Bankhead loss Linthicuns Sears, Fla. 
Barbour Frear Lowrey Sears, Nebr. 
teck Free Lozier Shreve 
Beedy Freeman Luce Simmons 
Beers French Lyon Sinclair 
Begg Fulmer McClintic Sinnott 
Bell Furlow McDuffie Smithwick 
Lerger Gambrill McKeown Snell 
Black, N. Y. Garber McLaughlin, Mich.Sosnowski 
Black, Tex. Gardener, Ind. McLaughlin, Nebr. Speaks 
Bland Garner, Tex, McLeod Speari 
Blanton Garrett, Tex. MeMillan Sproul, lL 
Bloom Gibson McReynolds Staiker 
Bowles Gifford McSwain Steagall 
Bowling Gilbert McSweeney Stedman 
Bowman Golder MacGregor Stevenson 
Boylan Goodwin Magee, N. Y. Stobbs 
Brand, Ohio Graham Magee, Pa. Strong, Kans. 
Briggs Green, Fla. Magrady Strong, Pa. 
Brigham Green, lowa Major Summers, Wash. 
Browne Greenwood Manlove Swank 
Browning Griest Mansfield Swartz 
Huchanan Griffin Mapes Sweet 
Bulwinkle liadley Martin, La. Swing 
Burdick Hale Martin, Mass. Taber 
Burtness Hall, Ind. Mead Taylor, Tenn. 
Burton Hall, N. Dak, Menges Taylor, W. Va. 
Byrns Hardy Merritt Temple 
Campbell Hare Michaelson Thatcher 
Canfield Harrison Michener Thomas 
Cannon Hastings Miller Thompson 
Carew Haugen Milligan Thurston 
Carpenter Hawley Montague Tilson 
Carss Hersey Montgomery Timberlake 
Celler Hicke Mooney Tincher 
Chalmers Hill, Ala. Moore, Ky. Tinkham 
Chapman Hill, Md. Moore, Obio Tolley 
Chindblom Hill, Wash. Moore, Va. Treadway 
Christopherson Hoch Morgan Underhill 
Clague Hogg Morin Underwood 
Cochran Holaday Morrow Updike 
Cole Hooper Murphy Upshaw 
Collier Huddleston Nelson, Me. Vaile 
Collins Hudson Nelson, Mo. Vare 
Colton Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Vestal 
Connery Hull, Tenn. Newton, Minn. Vincent, Mich, 


Cooper, Ohio 


{Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—340 


Hull, William EB. 


Norton 


Vinson, =z. 


Cooper, Wis. Jacobstein O'Connell, N. ¥. Wainwrig 
Corning James O'Connell, R. I. Warren 
Coyle Jeffers O'Connor, La. Wason 
Cramton Jenkins O’Connor, N. ¥. Watres 
Crisp Johnson, Ind. Oldfield Watson 
Crosser Johnson, 8S. Dak. Oliver, N. Y. Weaver 
Crowther Johnson, Tex. Parker Weller 
Cullen Johnson, Wash. Patterson Welsh, Pa. 
Curry Jones Perkins White, Me. 
Dallinger Kahn Porter Whitehead 
Darrow Kearns Prall Whittington 
Davenport Keller Purnell Williamson 
Davis Kelly Quin Wi son, La. 
Denison Kemp Ragon Wilson, Miss. 
Dickinson, lowa Kerr Rainey Winter 
Dickinson, Mo. Ketcham Ramseyer Woodruff 
Dickstein Kiefner Rankin Wright 
Dominick Kiess Ransley Wurzbach 
Douglass Kincheloe Rathbone oa 
Dowell Kindred Reece Zihiman 


' than 
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NAYS—15 

Box Fletcher Peer Tucker 
Busby Hammer Shal anberner Tydings 
Connally, Tex. Howard Somers, N. Y. Woodrum 
Doughton Morehead Taylor, Colo. 

NOT VOTING—77 
Anthony Faust Little Swoope ' 
Appleby Fredericks McFadden Taylor, N. J. 
Barkley Frothingham Madden Tillman 
Bixler Funk Mills Vinson, Ga. 
Boies Gallivan Newton, Mo. Voigt 
Brand, Ga. Garrett, Tenn. Oliver, Ala. Walters 
Britten Gasque Parks Wefald 
Brumm Glynn Peavey Welch, Calif. 
Butler Goldsborough Perlman Wheeler 
Carter, Calif. Gorman Phillips White, Kans. 
Carter, Okla. Hayden Pou Williams, IT. 
Cleary Houston Pratt Williams, Tex, 
Connolly, Pa, Hull, Morton D. Quayle Wingo 
Cox Irwin Rayburn Wolverton 
Crumpacker Johnson, Il. er Wood 
Davey Johnson, Ky. Smith Woodyard 
Deal Kendall Sproul, Kans, Yates 
Dempsey King Strother 
Doyle Kirk Sullivan 
Dyer Lee, Ga Sumners, Tex. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr, Quayle. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. King with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Wolverton with Mr. Little. 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Parks, 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Tillman. 

Mr. Faust with Mr. Woodrum. 

Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 
Mr. illiams of Illinois with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr, Cox. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gasque. 
Mr. White of Kansas with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 

Mr. Britten with Mr, Carter of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Smith with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

Mr. Wood with Mr.- Davey. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Strother with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Crumpacker with Mr. Wefald. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (S. 5314) amending the act of February 
28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph under the heading 
“ Reclassification of postal salaries,” in section 1 of title 1 of the act 
of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“First class—$40,000, but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000, but 
less than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000, but less than $75,000, $3,400; 
$75,000, but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000, but less than $120,000, 
$3,600 ; $120,000, but less than $150,000, $3,700; $150,000, but less 
$200,000, $3,800; $200,000, but less than $250,000, $3,900; 
$250,000, but less than $300,000, $4,000; $300,000, but less: than 


| $400,000, $4,200; $400,000, but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000, 
| but less than $600,000, $5,000; $600,000, but less than $1,500,000, 


$6,000; $1,500,000, but less than $3,000,000, $7,000; $3,000,000, but 
less than $7,000,000, $8,000; $7,000,000, but less than $10,000,069, 
$9,000 ; $10,000,000, but less than $20,000,000, $10,000; $20,000,000, 
but less than $40,000,000, $11,000; $40,000,000 and upward, $12,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am. 

The SPEAKER. And a member of the committee? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands a 
second. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The Chair appointed Mr. Sprout of Illinois and Mr. Romsun 
as tellers. 
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The House divided ; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 130, noes 70. 

So a second was ordered. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to 
take very much time. There is no question in my mind but 
what this bill should be passed. 

In the city of New York, where the reyenue amounts to $73,- 
000,000 a year, the postmaster is given a salary of $8,000 a year. 
Any private business in this country that could get a superin- 
tendent or a manager to manage work amounting to this much 
money would be willing to pay at least $50,000 a year. There 
are only 46 offices included in this bill, and they are offices of 
the first class. 

The salary increase starts with receipts of $600,000 and over 
a year and is graduated up to $40,000,000 and over. The post- 
master at New York, who is handling $73,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year and looking after 19,000 employees, would get an 
increase of $4,000. In my own city of Chicago the business 
amounts to $65,000,000 a year and the postmaster is getting the 
same salary he was getting when the revenues of the office 
amounted to not more than $10,000,000. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘The report shows that at the time the 
present salary was fixed for New York, the receipts of the postal 
service amounted to $42,800,000, whereas now they are $73,- 
000,000, which is an increase in receipts of almost 100 per cent. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes; almost 100 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. May I also point out that the cost 
of living in New York is so much higher than in other com- 
munities that that factor should be taken into consideration? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. There is no question about that. 

Mr. CELLER and Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota rose. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CELLER. In reference to the situation in New York, 
as the gentleman well knows, when the salary was fixed years 
ago there were only a few substations, whereas now there are a 
large number of substations located all over the city. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. That is true. The number has in- 
creased from 21 to 50 or more. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should certainly be passed. Every man 
in the Postal Service—every employee—has been receiving sal- 
ary increases, with the exception of the men in the first-class 
offices. [Applause.] 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker, and yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there can be no real argu- 
ment against this bill. It is not a question of who may be the 
postmasters in office at this time. The big question is that the 
management and operation of first-class post offices require 
men of ability—executive ability and business experience—in 
order to carry on the work properly. There was a time right 
in our own city or in Brooklyn when the postmaster simply had 
to supervise a handful of carriers and clerks. To-day he is in 
charge of an enormous, gigantic business undertaking. The 
postmaster in our big cities must necessarily measure up to the 
important duties of his office. A postmaster to-day in our big 
cities has charge of a regular banking establishment caring for 
the Postal Savings branch of the post office; he runs an express 
company, operating the parcel-post department; he must be a 
good business man to properly care for the business end of the 
office, a good executive to manage a large force of men. Then 
there is the matter of equipment and giving proper service to 
the public in the many ramifications of the Postal Service. 
He must be an expert on traffic. Therefore there is no ques- 
tion if we are going to have an efficient Postal Service we 
must have men who are big enough to control, manage, and 
operate these large offices. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is it not true that the post- 
master in New York has charge of approximately 17,000 men? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; and Brooklyn, too. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes; Brooklyn also. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Gentlemen, you must not look at this bill 
with the idea and needs of a fourth-class post office in mind. 
These first-class offices in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia are big industrial, commercial undertakings. They 
are even greater than the largest department store, express com- 
panies, and much larger than the average savings bank. Es- 
pecially where we have keen competition with the express com- 
panies, we want a man in these positions who is big enough to 
meet and cope with such competition. This bill should pass 
regardless of personal feeling toward any postmaster and with- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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out regard to any particular place. The good of the service 
demands the increases in salary that are here provided. 

Mr. BEEDY. I want to ask the gentleman if the postmaster 
of New York City has to live in the city? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Then he ought to have his pay raised. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I look at these matters not from a per- 
sonal standpoint, but from the standpoint of the position; you 
must keep the position up to the requirements. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Romsvs]}. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 
the few minutes I have I want to direct your attention to the 
real point involved in this bill. This bill provides for an in- 
crease of salary of 46 postmasters in that many large cities 
throughout the United States, and to those men of you who 
have many other postmasters throughout your State, who get 
no increase of salary under this bill, I want to ask, Do you 
feel disposed to single out these 46 postmasters and give them 
an increase? For instance, there are only two postmasters in 
the entire State of Missouri that get an increase of salary 
under this bill. In the State of New York there are four post- 
masters who get an increase, out of all the other postmasters 
throughout New York. 

The postmaster in the city of New York gets an increase of 
$4,000. Now, I want to call the attention of the House that 
there is now pending legislation on postal matters, and within 
the next two years this Congress will be called upon to go into 
the details of postal legislation involving, among many other 
things, a classification of salaries, no doubt. 

I believe at this time we might well defer the enactment of 
any law looking to an increase of salary for a few postmasters. 
There are 23 States of the 48 that are not benefited under 
this bill. It might be well for some of you who have been 
so busily enacting into law other matters of legislation to look 
at the report. Twenty-three States throughout the United 
States do not participate at all in the benefits of this legislation 
and 25 get some benefit. The total of the increase will apply 
to only 46 postmasters. 

I want again to call attention of the House to this phase 
of it and ask how you can justify an increase of salary of 46 
postmasters only, scattered throughout the United States at an 
average increase cf approximately $1,500 to a man. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes. 

Mr. ROUSE. Is it not a fact that all of the officers who 
have classes here mentioned from line 8, page 1, to line 6, 
page 2, are not affected at all by this bill? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
You may be misled in this bill because the language of the 
bill on the first page and the first five or six lines on page 2 is 
now existing law. So these classes of postmasters that are 
mentioned on the first page and in the first five lines on the 
second page get no increase. In reading the bill you might 
think it takes into consideration and gives an increase to all 
of these classes of postmasters. 

Now I want to submit this question: How can Members of 
the House explain to the other postmasters that are involved 
in the bill under the present law—how can you justify your- 
selves in giving them no increase but raising the salary of 46 
other postmasters? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The postmaster must have an office that 
receives a million and a half revenue before he gets any raise 
under this bill? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Absolutely. No postmaster in the United 
States can participate in any increase unless he has receipts of 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will admit that this is a 
graduated scale? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I admit it is a graduated scale, but I see no 
reason why other postmasters in various parts of the United 
States might not well have had some consideration and a hear- 
ing before a committee to determine whether we would be 
justified in granting them an increase. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the House to another matter. We are now in the closing 
hours of a very busy session of Congress, and at this time there 
is too much danger of rushing legislation through that ought 
not to go through. We ought to proceed cautiously and care- 
fully. This bill involves an expenditure of public money, and 
we ought to take time to know that an expenditure is thoroughly 
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justifiable before we spend the public’s money. Whether the 
salary of any postmaster should be raised is entitled to 
careful study and investigation. No postmaster whatever gets 
any assistance under this bill except 46 postmasters, every one 
of whom is now receiving $6,000 or more. This bill should not 
be allowed to pass, and I hope the House of Representatives will 
use the good judgment to defeat it. 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the 
House has had no opportunity to consider this legislation. 
It comes here direct from the Senate, without any hearing 
before the House committee. Within the next two years, pos- 
sibly within the next session of Congress, legislation involving 
rates and salaries will be opened up, and I submit it is danger- 
ous and unwise now to pass this legislation. No State affected 
in this legislation has more than two postmasters whose salary 
would be raised, except the State of New York, which has four, 
and to those of you who are contemplating voting for the bill 
I say that within the next session of Congress, or at least 
within the next two years, you will have an opportunity to 
investigate and determine what ought to be allowed the various 
postmasters throught the United States; and how will you 
explain singling out in your State only one or two men? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUEB. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentleman know that two years 
ago we raised the salaries of all of the postmasters other than 
those contained in this bill, particularly the fourth-class 
postmasters? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am very glad the gentleman has asked 
that question. The salaries of the fourth-class postmasters 
have not been raised—to any appreciable extent, at least—and 
in the various post offices throughout the United States salaries 
of the clerks were raised. Also during the past session of 
Congress additional employees were allowed postmasters of the 
class involved in this proposed legislation. The duties of those 
postmasters have not been increased. Men have been assigned 
to them by legislation and their salaries provided for so that 
they can employ extra help. No extra burden has been im- 
posed upon these men. 

I am opposed to the enactment of this bill into law. 
to be and I hope will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPROUL of Ulinois. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILu]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I rise to answer some 
of the suggestions made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RomMJvE]. He said only those are interested in this bill who 
have postmasters in their districts affected by the legislation. 
I. have only one postmaster in my district. He is of the first 
class and his salary should have been adjusted some time ago. 
This bill readjusts it, but I have no interest except the interest 
of fair play. The work of the Postmaster of Baltimore, Mr. 
Woelper, demands and merits adequate compensation. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Oh, the gentleman misquotes me. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I can not yield. I have only a few 
minutes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to mis- 
quote the gentleman. I am in favor of this bill. 

What does this bill do? It is short. Let us look at it. It 
was introduced in the Senate by that very distinguished and 
able Senator, Mr. WapswortsH, and is as follows: 


It ought 


ut I ask the gentleman not to misquote me. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph under the heading 
* Reclassification of postal salaries,” in section 1 of title 1 of the act 
of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

* First class—$40,000, but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000, but 
less than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000, but less than $75,000, $3,400; 
$75,000, but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000, but less than $120,000, 
$5,600; $120,000, but less than $150,000, $3,700; $150,000, but less 
than $200,000, $3,800; $200,000, but less than $250,000, $3,900; 
$250,000, but than $300,000, $4,000: $300,000, but less than 
$400,000, $4,200; $400,000, but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000, 
but less than $600,000, $5,000; $600,000, but less than $1,500,000, 
$6,000 ; $1,500,000, but less than $3,000,000, $7,000; $3,000,000, but 
less than $7,000,000, $8,000; $7,000,000, but less than $10,000,000, 
$9,000 ; $10,000,000, but less than $20,000,000, $10,000; $20,000,000, 
but less than $40,000,000, $11,000 ; $40,000,000 and upwards, $12,000.” 

The report on this bill by Senator Mosrs fully and con- 


vincingly forth the need of this legislation. It is as 
follows: 


less 


sets 


The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 5314) to amend the act of February 28, 1925, reclassifying 
the salaries of postmasters so as to provide an increase in salaries 
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of postmasters at certain offices, having considered the same, recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. The following correspondence is appended 
hereto and made a part of this report: 


Post OrFice DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 1}, 1927. 
Hon. Grorcs H. Mosss, 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator Mosgs: I have the letter of your committee of 
January 18, 1927, asking a report on bill 8. 5314, amending the act of 
February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters so as to 
provide for an increase in salaries of postmasters at certain offices 
when the receipts reach amounts indicated in the bill. 


Under existing law the salaries of postmasters at post offices where 
the gross receipts during the calendar year amount to $600,000 but less 
than $7,000,000 are fixed at $6,000, and where the receipts amount to 
$7,000,000 and upward the salary is $8,000. To illustrate the extremes, 
the salaries of the postmaster at Pittsburgh, Pa., and New York, N. Y., 
are $8,000 and the receipts for the calendar year ended December 31, 
1925, were $7,139,052 and $69,571,728, respectively, and the salaries 
of the postmasters of Erie, Pa., and Minneapolis, Minn., are $6,000, 
whereas the receipts for the calendar year ended December 31, 1925, 
are $606,401 and $6,371,268, respectively. 

Under the provisions of the bill under consideration the following 
seale of salaries is fixed: 

600,000 but less than $1 
1,500,000 but less than 
3,000,000 but less than 
7,000,000 but less than 
10,000,000 but less than 
20,000,000 but less than 
$40,000,000 and upward 


Based on the receipts for the year ended December 31, 1925, the fol- 
lowing changes would be made in the salaries of the postmasters, as 
listed below : 


New York, N. Y_- $8, 000—$12, 000 

8, 000— 12, 000 
Philadelphia, Pa_. 8, 000— 10, 000 
Boston, Mass 8, 000— 10, 000 
St. Louis, Mo 8, 000— 10, 000 
Kansas City, Mo. 8, 000— 10, 000 
Detroit, Mich 8,000— 9, 000 
Cleveland, Ohio... 8, 000— 9, 000 
Washington, D.C. 8,000— 9, 000 
Los Angeles, Calif. 8, 000- 9, 000 
San Francisco, 


8,000— 9, 000 
Brooklyn, N. Y_--. 


8,000— 9, 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio_. 8, 000—- 9, 000 
Pittsburgh, Pa_._. 


8, 000-— 9, 000 
Minneapolis, Minn. 6,000— 8, 000 
Baltimore, Md___. 6, 000- 
Milwaukee, Wis... 6, 000- 
6, 000— 
6, 000— 
6, 000- 
6, 000— 


Denver, Colo $6, 000— $8, 000 
Seattle, Wash 6,000— 8, 000 
Des Moines, Iowa 8, 000 
New Orleans, La_. , 000 
Portland, Oreg__-. , 000 
Omaha, Nebr , 000 
Columbus, Ohio__. , 000 
Rochester, N, Y__- , 000 
Louisville, Ky___- , 000 
Springfield, Ohio_- , 000 
Toledo, Ohio__ ~~~. , 000 
Richmond, Va__-- , 000 
Memphis, Tenn __ , 000 
Dayton, Ohio , 000 
Providence, R. I_.. , 000 
Hartford, Conn__. , 000 
Nashville, Tenn__- , 000 
Oakland, Calif__-_- 
Houston, Tex 
Syracuse, N. Y__-- 
New Haven, Conn_ 
Rapids, 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


Indianapolis, Ind_. 
St. Paul, Minn_--. 
Newark, N. J...-.. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Dallas, Tex 


The total number of changes in the several grades 
and the increased cost resulting, based on the receipts 
year ended December 31, 1925, are as follows: 

from $8,000 to $12,000__________ in dina lealiasdelin tihioka titbeb thsi $8, 000 


from $8,000 to $10,000 8, 000 
from $8,000 to Bsn 8, 000 


6, 006- 


DD 9 99 99 9 9 9 49-9 49-9949--9 


, 000 

6,000-— 7, 000 
fixed in the bill 
for the calendar 


12 from $6,000 to $8,000 24, 000 


20 from $6,000 to $7,000 20, 000 


46 68, 000 

As the audited receipts for the last quarter of the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1926, are not yet available, it is not possible 
to furnish the foregoing information based upon the receipts for that 
calendar year. 


Very truly yours, Harry 8S. New, Postmaster General. 


Post Orrics DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D, C., February 1, 1927. 
Hon. Grorcr H,. MOosgEs, 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

My Dear SENATOR Moses: Supplementing my letter of February 14, 
1927, with reference to the bill 8. 5314, amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters so as to 
increase the salaries at a number of the larger post offices, I have 
to submit the following: 

The basis of fixing the salaries of postmasters at the offices affected 
had not been changed since the act of March 3, 1883, which fixes the 
salary of the postmaster of New York at $8,000, until the act of 
June 5, 1920. In the meantime, by special laws, the salaries of the 
postmasters at Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, were 
fixed at $8,000. The act of June 5, 1920 modified the act of March 








1927 


8, 1883, so as to provide that at post offices having gross receipts of 
$7,000,000 or more the salary of the postmaster sball be $8,000. 

The receipts of the New York post office for the year ended December 
31, 1926, were $72,670,000, more than sixteen times what they were 
when the salary was fixed at $8,000. At the time the salary of the 
postmaster of New York was fixed at $8,000 the revenues of the 
entire postal service were only $42,818,000. At that time the number 
of stations or branch post offices was 16. To-day it is 50. Compara- 
tively the same may be said of all other offices affected by the pro- 
posed legislation except those which through increasing receipts have 
been benefited by the act of June 5, 1920. In short, of the 68 
offices affected by the proposed legislation based upon the receipts 
for the year ended December 31, 1925, all except 11 are fixed on 
the same basis as was provided in the act of March 3, 1883. 

It should also be borne in mind that the money-order business has 
increased enormously in the period since the basis for fixing these 
salaries was fixed and the postal savings bank has been established, 
both of which features are not reflected in the postal receipts. 

In my judgment, the legislation proposed is conservative in view 
of the vastly greater responsibility imposed on these postmasters. 

Sincerely yours, 
8. 


Harry NEW, Postmaster General. 


The post office in Baltimore does a huge annual business. 
From 1910 until 1915, as United States attorney, I had an office 
in the post-office building. I saw the work done and the inade- 
quate facilities. As a result, one of my first acts as a Member 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress was to put in a bill for a new post 
office in Baltimore. We have just passed a bill for this new 
post-office building, to cost $2,100,000. We need a decent salary 
for the man at the head of this great business, and I hope you 
will suspend the rules and pass this bill. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Maryland 
taken a great interest in the Baltimore post office. He has 
to-day received a signal honor from a group of his fellow Con- 
gressmen, 

The committee on modification of the Volstead Act met to-day 
at 11.15 a. m. in the Appropriations Committee hearing room in 
the Capitol. As chairman of the committee, I stated that in 


the Sixty-seventh Congress a committee of 10 Members of the | 
House had organized the fight against the medical beer Dill | 
(the Willis-Campbell Act), with the result that 102 votes had | 


been recorded against this measure instead of the 37 votes con- 
fidentially predicted as the maximum opposition by Wayne B. 
Wheeler, the legislative agent of the Anti-Saloon League. This 
was the only vote in the Sixty-seventh Congress and has been 
the only record vote since the passage of the Willis-Campbell 
Act in the Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, and Sixty-ninth Con- 
gresses on modification. 

In the Sixty-eighth Congress the committee of 10 grew to be 
a committee of 60, each of whom introduced a 2.75 per cent beer 
modification bill, on which bills over 1,000 pages of hearings 
were tuken before the Judiciary Committee of the House. In 
the Sixty-eighth Congress had there been a record vote on 
modification this vote would have been at least 151 in favor of 
modification. In the Sixty-ninth Congress the committee on 


{Mr. LintrHicuM] has also | 
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modification of the Volstead Act was slightly over 60 members, | 


and the voting strength of the modificationists in the House was 
174, had any vote been had. The committee agreed upon a 
modification bill along the lines of the New York referendum, 
assisted in the hearings before the Senate subcommittee on 
modification of the Volstead Act, and conducted on the floor of 
the House a continuous campaign of education for modification. 
No record vote was had in the Sixty-ninth Congress, but had 
such a vote been obtained on modification there would have 
been at least 174 votes for such modification. 

I have received the assurances of 80 Members in the Seven- 
tieth Congress that they would be glad to become members of 
the committee on modification of the Volstead Act, and that I 
estimate the votes available for modification as over 184 in the 
next Congress. 

At the meeting this morning I then asked for nominations 
for the chairmanship of the committee on modification of the 
Volstead Act for the Seventieth Congress. Representative J. 
CHARLES LINTHICUM of Maryland, an original member of the 
committee of 10 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, and a most 
distinguished Member of this House, was placed in nomination 
by Representative Carew of New York, a Democrat, and im- 
mediately seconded by Representative Britren of Illinois, a 
Republican, who moved all nominations be closed, whereupon 
Representative LinruicuM was unanimously elected chairman 
of the modification committee. A subsequent resolution em- 
powered him to appoint an executive conymittee of not more 
than 10 Members of the House of Representatives for the co- 
ordination and advancement of the campaign for modification 
of the Volstead Act. 


| rapidly being demobilized. 
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The members of this committee in this Congress have been 
a® follows: 


Oscar L. Auf der Heide, New Jersey; Victor L. Berger, Wisconsin ; 
Loring M. Black, jr.. New York; Sol Bloom, New York; Henry L. 
Bowles, Massachusetts; John J. Boylan, New York; Fred A. Britten 
Illinois; George F. Brumm, Pennsylvania; John F. Carew, New York; 
Emanuel Celler, New York; William E. Cleary, New York; William P 
Connery, jr., Massachrsetts; James J. Connolly, Pennsylvania; Parker 
Corning, New York; ‘lt: .sas H. Cullen, New York; Samuel Dicksteia, 
New York; John J. Douglass, Massachusetts; Charies J. Esterly, Penn 
sylvania; Lawrence J. Flaherty, California; Thomas A. Doyle, Miinois; 
Leonidas C. Dyer, Missouri; James A. Gallivan, Massachusetts; Stephon 
W. Gambrill, Maryland; Benjamin M. Golder, Pennsylvania; Jobn J. 
Gorman, Illinois; Anthony J. .Griffin, New York; Florence P. Kalm, 
California; Oscar E. Keller, Minnesota; John J. Kindred, New York: 
Stanley H. Kunz, Illinois; Fiorello H. LaGuardia, New York; Florian 


Lampert, Wisconsin; Frederick R. LehlIbach, New Jersey; George W. 
Lindsay, New York; J. Charles Linthicum, Maryland; Clarence Mac 
Gregor, New York; James M. Mead, New York; Charles A. Mooney, 


Ohio; John M. Morin, Pennsylvania; C. A. Newton, Missouri; Mary 
T. Norton, New Jersey; David J. O'Connell, New York: James O’Con 
nor, Louisiana; John J. O'Connor, New York; Frank Oliver, New 
York; Nathan D. Perlman, New York; Anning S. Prall, New York: 


| John F. Quayle, New York; Harry C. Ransley, Pennsylvania: Adolph 


J. Sabath, Ulinois; John C. Schafer, Wisconsin; George J. Schneider. 
Wisconsin; Andrew L. Somers, New York; John B. Sosnowski, Michi 
gan; A. E. B. Stephens, Ohio; C. D. Sullivan, New York; Millard E 


Tydings, Maryland; Edward Voigt, Wisconsin; Royal H. Weller, New 
York; John Philip Hill, Maryland, chairman. 


I hope and expect that the next Congress will modify the 
Volstead Act in accordance with the theory of the following 
bill: 

[H. R. 15470, 69th Conz., 2d sess.] 

Mr. Hite. of Maryland introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 
A bill to amend the national prohibition act to permit the manufacture, 

sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of beverages which 


are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with the 
laws of the respective States. 
Be it enacted, etc., That Title II, section 29, of the national pro- 


hibition act, after the words “ The penalties provided in this act against 
the manufacture of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a per- 
for manufacturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclu 
sively for use in his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be 
sold or delivered except to persons having permits to manufacture 
vinegar,” is hereby amended by the addition of the following: 

“The penalties provided in this act shall not apply to a person for 
manufacturing, selling, transporting, importing, or exporting beverages 
which are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with 
the law of any State in which such beverage is so manufactured, sold, 
transported, imported, or exported: Provided, That no such beverage 
may be transported or exported from such State into any other State 
unless by the law of such other State the beverage so transported or 
exported is defined as not in fact intoxicating.” 


son 


Since the passage of the Willis-Campbell Act the wave of 
Federal Government regulation of men’s personal sumptuary 
tastes has been steadily fought back. The centralization of alli 
power in Washington, necessary for war, but not for peace, is 
The modification of the Volstead 
Act is inevitable. [Applause.] 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD}. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. It 
seems to me that the chief concern of this Congress has been’ 
to raise salaries and create new positions entailing additional 
demands upon the Treasury. As was well said by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Romsve}, this bill affects only post- 
masters in post offices having receipts of $600,000 a year and 
over. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Not now. I am opposed to bringing into this 
House legislation of this kind under a motion to suspend the 
rules and pass it in the closing hours of the session, particularly 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


legislation that has never received any consideration by the 
committee which was created to consider legislation of this 


character. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not unfortunate that the bill does not 
provide for an increase in the compensation of the most poorly 
paid of all classes of postmasters, viz, those where the office 
has gross receipts of less than $40,000? 
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Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, they are attempting by this bill 
to make this increase in salaries apply to the top places orify. 
While we have been doing what we can for those really needing 
our consideration, we have passed a bill through this House 
providing for some additional compensation to fourth-class 
postmasters; but under the situation that now exists at the 
other end of the Capitol, it is quite unlikely that such legisla- 
tion will be enacted into law. They come now before this body 
in the closing hours of the session and ask that 46 postmasters 
at the top of the list be granted increases in salaries varying 
from $1,000 a year to $4,000. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. You gentlemen on the Republican side of 
the aisle have taken as your slogan “ economy.” 
aware of the fact that this Congress will go down in history 
as the most extravagant Congress in the history of the Ameri- 
can Nation, and that in spite of the fact that you have adopted 
economy as your slogan? It is time for you gentlemen to let 
your acts speak, and see to it that your acts are in consonance 
with your proclaimed boast of economy. Have you ever stopped 
to think what it will mean to the American people when they 
realize that in the closing hours of this session you have pre- 
sented, under suspension of the rules, legislation in the inter- 
est of 46 postmasters in the largest post offices of the country? 
Have you stopped to think what it means to all the other post- 
masters of the first class, the second class, the third class and 
the fourth class, who receive no benefits in this bill? I 


ean see no justification for the bill passing, and I call upon | 


you, my good Republican friends, to practice a little of that 


which you and your administration have been proclaiming for | 


Are you | 
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| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the last four years, viz, economy, and join in defeating this | 


bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. 
has the heartiest approval and indorsement of the Post Office 
Department and of the Bureau of the Budget, and everyone 
else concerned with it. It requires no appropriation because 
the amount involved is so insignificant that it can be taken 
care of in the regular appropriation made for the Postal Serv- 
ice. The fact of the matter, with respect to this classification, 
is that the original classification was made in 1883, 44 years 
ago. 
cause even in the largest offices the postal receipts did not 
greatiy exceed that sum, 

Twenty-seven years ago those offices where the receipts were 
in excess of $7,000,000 got a $2,000 increase. That took care 
of the postmasters in two or three or four of the larger cities. 
But from the year 1883 there has been no classification of 
offices where the receipts exceed $600,000. 

This bill merely carries out that classification from $600,000 to 
$7,000,000. It is scientific and conservative, and the salaries 
ure fair and just. 


Mr. Speaker, in the first place this bill | 


» 
” 


Marcu 
friend and colleague from Maryland [Mr. Hirx], asking him 


to join me in a series of nation-wide debates. It closes as 
follows: 


I am willing for our seconds to arrange for the first debate in the 
city of Baltimore; and, if that “damp” town and the combatants 
mutually survive the attack, we will begin our transcontinental journey 
soon after the 4th of March. 

Awaiting your pleasure, my amiable but misguided friend, and 
cherishing the devout hope that you and many thousands of your 
“wet” friends will be converted somewhere along this happy journey 
to the cause of perfected and everlasting prohibition of the devilish 
liquor traffic. I am, etc. 


Mr. PURNELL. Has the gentleman fixed the rates yet so 
that we will be able to inform our constituents? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. UPSHAW. I suppose that will be left to the laws of 
“modification” and “regulation.” [Laughter and applause.] 
I hope the gentleman from Maryland will accept. If not, I 
invite all comers and in the name of our sober Constitution and 
America’s stainless flag I throw out the challenge to the whole 
wet world. [Applause.] 

UPSHAW CHALLENGES HILL 
Marcu 38, 1927, 
Hon. JoHN Puitip Hitt, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HILL: Inasmuch as the whirligig of precarious politics 
finds bota of us leaving Congress temporarily, at least, at the same 
time, and inasmuch as we both have frequently felt each other's steel 
in worthy combat during several hectic years on the floor of Congress, 
it would seem a lonesome pity for these polemic contests to suddenly 
cease. Indeed, since both of us are rather “high strung,” such a 


. | 4 f sic hostiliti ight result in subjective 
Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes precipitate cessation of forensic hos es mig res subjectiv 


stagnation or “spontaneous combustion.” 
It would seem, therefore, that we ought to devise some sane, practi- 
cal means of projecting this honest battle beyond the floor of Congress 


| and out among the masses who must be the final judge and jury. 


| self-preservation 


Although an ardent prohibitionist concerning the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, I believe that for the sake of our own 
which is “the first law of nature,” we ought to 


| arrange for a program of “regulation” and “ modification” of our 
| intensities through a series of joint public debates. 


It did not go beyond the receipts of $600,000 a year, be- | 


| respectively, our sincere evangel to the American public. 


But seriously, aside from every personal consideration, I think we 
owe it to our respective sides on this great national question to carry, 
You say, 
along, with most of the “ wet” leaders, that the American people have 
never had an opportunity to express themselves on national prohibition. 


| I declare that they did have an opportunity by a national referendum— 


a constitutional process—in the election of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
when the eighteenth amendment was the burning issue. You are 


' quoted as saying, in your recent speech in Philadelphia, that the whole 


for the very largest offices, where executive ability of the high- | 


est order is needed. 
salaries being paid to presidential postmasters up to the hiatus 


between receipts of $600,000 and $7,000,000. Therefore there | 
was no need for changing the classification below the $600,000 | 


mark, 

I am saying this in order to dispel any misunderstanding 
that may exist concerning the classification of the other grades. 
| Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I understand the 
gentleman from Georgia |Mr. BeL.] has six minutes left. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 
minutes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Ulinois. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia {Mr. UpsHaw]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Myr. Speaker and gentlemen, six years ago I 
declared on this floor that I believed that the Nation needs a 
new conscience on the question of salaries for capable officials. 
For that reason I am in favor of this bill. For the same rea- 
son 1 was in favor of increasing the salaries of Congressmen. 
I have the honor of being the first Member of Congress to give 
an interview that was published nation-wide, favoring better 
salaries for Members of Congress, and that we owe an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude to our colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] for his vigilant, indispensable work in our behalf 
and in behalf of all who come after us. Now, whiie everybody 
is in good humor about going home, I wish to ask the attention 
of the Members of the House to read in the Recorp a good- 
humored challenge that I am issuing to my good-humored 


five 


| paign. 


| 


| 
} 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


j 
} 
| 
| 


j ») 
It also includes some additional increases | to the States in 1026. 


There is no complaint with respect to the | — 


prohibition question will be taken out of Federal hands and remanded 
Naturally such an eventuality would bring 
on a stupendous national conflict demanding the fullest possible dis- 
But even though I protest, not only the improbability, but 
the constitutional impossibility of such a result, in view of the “dry” 
temper of the American masses, everybody must admit the truth and 
the force of the prophecy of practically every outstanding press corre- 
spondent in Washington—that the “ wet” and “dry” issue will over- 
shadow all strictly economic questions in the next presidential cam- 
This being true, our task is large—-our duty is plain. 

I, therefore, invite you to join me in a nation-wide series of debates 
on any or every angle of probibition—its enactment and its present 
and future enforcement. Let us cover, say, fifty or perhaps one hun 
dred cities. 

Certainly, no one will question the fitness of such a discussion 
between us, because of the relation we have sustained to this ques 
tion in Congress. At the Mid-Nebraska Exposition, through the good 
offices of our honored colleague, Hon. EpGar Howarp, you will remem- 
ber that we were widely announced as the respective “ wet” and “ dry ” 
leaders in Congress. The press all over America has likewise referred 
to us. We know, of course, that they are mistaken when they char- 
acterize “Hii, of Maryland, the wettest wet,” and “ UpsHaw, of 
Georgia, the dryest dry” in Congress—for there are many members as 
“wet” as you are and many more as “dry,” as I am, but, right or 
wrong, the papers and the people have been saying it, and we might 


| as well shoulder the liability or appropriate the asset of our inescapable 


reputations. 

Each of us can also rejoice in another powerful backing. For several 
years you have loyally represented a wealthy, populous district in the 
great ‘‘wet” city of Baltimore, while for the fifth time I have been 
the proud and grateful recipient of an emphatic vote from Atlanta, the 
“dry” capital of Geoftgia. Verily, with such undisputed indorsement, 
we are panoplied for the conflict—let’s go to it! 

I think it is not an “ offense to modesty” for me to say that I be- 
lieve we could present a double-barreled entertainment almost as good 
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as the Hon. Will Rogers, the fascinating and ubiquitous mayor of 
Beverly Hills. Anyway, the interest of the public in the “ wet” and 
“dry question will not down, and I am sure that there would be a 
ready response everywhere to our discussions and a general verdict that 
such a debate is vitally opportune. 

I am willing for our “seconds” to arrange for our first debate in 
your home city of Baltimore, and if that “damp” town and the com- 
batants mutually survive the attack, we will start our transcontinental 
journey soon after the curtain falls on the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

Awaiting your pleasure, my amiable but misguided colleague, and 
cherishing the devout hope that you and many thousands of your “ wet ” 
comrades will be converted somewhere along this happy journey to the 
cause of the perfected and everlasting prohibition of the devilish liquor 
traffic, I am, cordially, 

Yours for a sober Nation, 
WittiaM Davin UpsHaw. 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I yielded back one minute to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time— 
four minutes—to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. LeHieacn] says that this bill has the approval 
of the Post Office Department and the approval of the Director 
of the Budget. The one reason why I am opposed to it is that 
it does not have the approval of, and has not yet been acted 
upon by, the Post Office Committee of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The bill passed the Senate unanimously 
night before last, and while there has been no meeting of the 
Post Office Committee of the House, a vote was taken and a 
majority are in favor of it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. But there has been no hearing 
and no consideration by the committee, and it is not necessarily 
very significant that it passed unanimously by the Senate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is there not some doubt about 
that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Now, what is the situation? This is the closing day of this 
session of Congress. We have three bills on the calendars 
relating to the salaries of post-office officials and employees. 
One of these is a bill to grant a 15 per cent allowance to fourth- 
class postmasters for rent, light, and fuel. That bill has passed 
the House, but has not passed the Senate, and everybody knows 
that it will not pass the Senate at this late hour. 

Another bill would grant to postal employees 10 per cent 
extra on their compensation for night work, defining night 
work to be work done between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
That bill is dead for this session and will not be passed. And 
now the bill that we are urged to pass by the Republican side 
of the House is the one to increase the salaries of postmasters 
who are already receiving $6,000 and above. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This bill includes, as I understand it, 
only postmasters of the first class? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is all. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does not my colleague think that the 
second, third, and fourth class postmasters need a raise? We 
can not get to the third-class postmasters. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will say to my colleague that these 
two other bills which I have just mentioned, having failed, let 
us also allow this bill to go over, and allow all three of them 
to be taken up by the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads at the next session of Congress. [Applause.] 

That is the position I take. The Post Office Committee has 
had no opportunity to give any hearings on this bill. 

Another reason for allowing this bill to go over with the 
other two which I have mentioned is that the deficit in the 
postal revenues for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, was 
$38,000,000, and there will be a large deficit in the postal rev- 
enues for the fiscal year that will end on the 30th of June, 1927. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. ROUSE. And the postal rate bill that has now been 
reported to the House and passed, and which has been in con- 
ference for the last two days, will add several million dollars 
more to the deficit? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; and I am sure that my friend 
from Kentucky, with whom I used to serve on the Post Office 
Committee with great pleasure, will agree that no private 


No. I think not, I will say to the 


a 
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business concern that was operating its business with a large 
deficit would be increasing salaries at this time. 

So the fair thing for us to do, the just thing, is to allow all 
of these bills to go over until the next session of Congress. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. UPDIKE. How much will this bill cost altogether? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not advised as to the total 


cost. I do not have those figures before me. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON }. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is 
for one minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, during my 10 years in Con- 
gress I have been exhausting every means known to parlia- 
mentary procedure to help pass legislation that would grant 
more adequate pay to our second-class, third-class, and fourth- 
class postmasters. They are the poorest paid employees on 
the entire Government pay roll, considering the quality of 
their service and their responsibility. And every time a move 
has been made to increase the measly little salaries they now 
receive, some excuse is offered, and obstacles are placed in the 
way, and it is impossible to bring the issue to a vote. 

It is a Republican policy and practice to begin at the top 
when salaries are raised. It is a Republican policy and prac- 
tice to take care of the higher-ups first, and until they get what 
is coming to them the lower-downs are utterly forgotten and 
ignored. 

If the postmasters of the second, third, and fourth class were 
eared for in this bill now before the House, there would not 
be a vote against it. But voting against and cefeating this 
bill, which cares for the higher-ups—the first-class postmasters 
in the big offices—will not bring help for the lower-downs, 
that is, for the postmasters of the second, third. and fourth 
class, but will merely shove possible relief further away from 
them. 

In my judgment, if we vote for and pass this bill, then when 
we bring up in the next Congress the measure to grant relief 
to the postmasters of the secend, third, and fourth elass, the 
powers that be on the floor of this House—and in the White 
House—can not consistently oppose it, but, to be consistent, 
must give us their support. 

Considering the one proposition involved in this bill, what is 
there about it that should cause us to oppose it? What does 
this bill do that ought not to be done? Let us apply its pro- 
visions. This bill provides that a postmaster in a big post 
office that has receipts not over $7,000,000 annually shall re- 
ceive a salary of $8,000 per year. Is that an excessive salary 
for a man of that caliber to draw? Such a postmaster, to be 
qualified, must be a man of education, outstanding business 
ability, culture, mental attainment, and strict integrity. He 
is supposed to be a leader in civic affairs in his home city. 
He is supposed to be a good mixer. He is presumed to be a 
man of likable disposition. “or great are his daily responsi- 
bilities. If he falls down, his whole plant is ineffectual and 
lacking in proper service, and his patrons—the public—suffer. 

I have in mind a postmaster that comes within the above 
illustration. He is Hon. John W. Philp. He is postmaster of 
the metropolitan city of Dallas, Tex. He now receives only 
$6,000 per year. He is one of my classmates. He is the class- 
mate of Morris SHeprarD, a United States Senator. He is the 
classmate of our colleague, Tom CoNNALLY. We four were 
educated together in the same university. We had the same 
advantages educationally. John W. Philp possesses the same 
qualifications for public service as are possessed by SHEPPARD, 
CONNALLY, and myself. We are all four serving the same Gov- 
ernment. The responsibilities resting upon the shoulders of 
John W. Philp, though of a different kind, are just as great and 
important as are the responsibilities resting upon the shoulders 
of SHEPPARD, CONNALLY, and myself. Yet the Government pays 
$10,000 to SHEPPARD, and $10,000 to ConNALLY, and $10,000 to 
myself, and pays only $6,000 to John W. Philp. Why is this 
discrimination? Is it because Philp is a Republican? I will 
admit that a Democrat is worth more to the Government and 
to the people than is a Republican. Yet this bill asks us to 
pay John W. Philp only $8,000, which is $2,000 less than is paid 
to his three Democratic classmates. That is just about the 
right difference. And I am going to vote to pay John W. Philp 
$8,000. Even with.the same qualifications, he ought to get 
$2,000 less than SHEPPARD, CONNALLY, and myself, just for being 
a Republican. 

Now who of you will say that $8,000 per year is too much 
salary for the postmaster of the great city of Dallas, Tex., to 
receive? I will not. And who of you will say that $7,000 per 


recognized 
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yeur is too much salary for the postmaster of the great water- 
way city of Houston, Tex., which is my birthplace, to receive? 
I will not say so. The postmaster of Houston, Tex., now 
receives only $6,000 per year. If we pass this bill, he will 
receive $7,000 per year. Is that too much? Houston, Tex., is 
one of the leading cities of the Southland. It is one of the 
greatest railroad centers. Its annual business is immense. For 
such officers we want the highest-class men obtainable. And 
simply because they happen just now to be Republicans is no 
reason Why we should not use business acumen and judgment 
about the matter. It is @ question of only a very few years 
when we Democrats will be back in power, and again have 
charge of the administration of the affairs of this Government, 
and we will then want capable Democrats who will be willing 
to serve in these oflices, and we will not get them unless we pay 
an adequate salary. 

I am one of the economists of this House. I watch expendi- 
tures and salary raising just as closely as any other Member 
here. I vote against all waste and extravagance. But I am 
one of those who believe that we must pay living salaries for 
competent service. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; gladly to my colleague. 

Why is there not a bill here to raise the 
pay of first, second, third, and fourth class postmasters? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘This bill should be just such a bill of that 
kind. But it leaves out postmasters of the second, third, and 
fourth class, and most of those of the first class, and grants 
relief only to the postmasters in the big post offices of the big 
cities. As I said a while ago, it is the way Republicans always 
do; they begin at the top, and take care of the higher-ups first. 
Then they come down, if they are forced to do so, and grant 
relief to the lower-downs. But if we vote against this bill, they 
will never grant relief to the smaller }postmasters who must 
have it. From the outlook now before it is my judgment, 
however, that this bill has a very poor cliance to become a law 
at this session. In all things President Coolidge is not in en- 
tire accord with the Republican steering committee of this 
House, and it is possible that he may veto this bill even if it 
should pass. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, 
bill down. 

Mr. BLANTON. Since I am for granting adequate raises for 
the other postmasters in the first, second, third, and fourth 
classes, I can not consistently refuse to vote reasonable raises 
for postmasters in the big cities, and I am sure that if this bill 
passes the Republicans can not then afford to turn down the 
smaller postmasters and will eventually pass the other bill 
earing for them. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NewrTon]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, some two or three 
years ago when we had a bill up providing for an increase in 
the salaries of all postal employees and postmasters in second, 
third, and fourth class offices, there was a provision in the 
original draft of the bill for an increase in the salaries of 
postmasters in the first class. They asked to be withdrawn 
from that bill at that time so as not to jeopardize what they 
believed was a necessary increase at that time for postal em- 
ployees. They were taken out of the bill and that bill was 
passed. There was an understanding that their salaries would 
be adjusted later. This bill will do justice to these men who 
are in charge of the larger offices in the country. They are 
men who are good executives. Take the Minneapolis office, for 
example. Its receipts are now $6,000,000 annually. ‘That is prob- 
ably ten times what it was when the salary for this office was 
fixed some thirty or more years ago, There are 1,200 em- 
ployees. The salary should be increased as set forth in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. BELL and Mr. BLACK of Texas asked for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 
150, answered “ present ” 1, not voting 84, as follows: 
[Roll No. 48] 
YEAS—197 


Arentz Barbour 
Bacharach Beers 
Bacon Berger 
Bailey Black, N. Y. 


The way to prevent it is to vote this 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


197, nays 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Andresen 


Blanton 
Bloom 
Bowles 
Boylan 


Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute | 
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Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Browne 
Burdick 
Burton 


Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Clague 
Colton 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickstein 
Douglass 
Dowell 
Dyer 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Engiehright 
Esterly 
Fairchild 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fort 

Foss 

Frear 

Free 

Freeman 

French 

Furlow 

Gibson 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bachmann 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beck 

Begg 

Bell 

Bixler 
Black, Tex. 
Bowling 
Bowman 
Box 
Briggs 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burtness 
Busby 
Byrns 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carss 
Carter, Okla. 
Chapman 
Christopherson 
Cochran 
Cole 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Davenport 
Davis 


Allen 
Anthony 
Appleby 

Aut der Heide 
Beedy 

Boies 

Brand, Ga. 
Brumm 
Butler 
Carter, Calif. 


Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cox 

Crisp 
Crumpacker 
Curry 

Davey 

Doyle 

Ellis 


So, two-thirds having failed to vote in favor thereof, 


Gifford 
Golder 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Green, lowa 
sriest 
Hadley 

Hale 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Hardy 
Hawley 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill, Md. 
Hogg 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hull, Morton D. 


Hull, William B. 


Jacobstein 
James 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelly 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Knutson 
Kunz 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Larsen 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehibach 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Luce 


McLaughlin, Mich. Scott 
McLeod 


MacGregor 
Magee, Pa. 
passe. 2. 

agrady 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Mooney 
Moore, *onio 
ee 

= y 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R, I 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Oliver, N. Y, 
Parker 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Porter 
Prall 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Ransley 
Rathbone 
Reed, N.Y. 
Reid, U1, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer 
Schneider 


. 


NAYS—150 


Deal 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 

Evans 

Fisher 
Fletcher 
Gambrill 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Green, Fla. 
Greenwood 
Hammer 
Hare 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Jones 

Keller 

Kemp 

Kerr 


Kincheloe 
Kopp 
Kurtz 
Kvale 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Letts 
Little 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
McKeown 


Mclaughlin, Nebr. 


McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
Major 
Mansfield 
Martin, La. 
Montague 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morrow 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala, 
Peery 
Pou 

uin 

agon 
Rainey 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Bland 
NOT VOTING—84 


Faust 
Fredericks 
rothingham 
Fulmer 

unk 
Gallivan 
Garber 
Gasque 

Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Griffin 
Haugen 
Holadat 
ae mag 


eee Th, 
Johnson, Ky. 


Lee, Ga. 
McFadden 
Madden 
Milligan 
Mills 
Montgomery 
Morin 
Newton, Mo. 
Parks 
Peavey 

—— 


Hasbar s 


Reece 


Smithwick 
Sosnowski 


Spea Ay 7 
Sproul, Kans. 
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ars, Nebr, 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Snell 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sproul, Ii. 


Stobbs 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swing 
‘Taber 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Tolle 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weller 
Welch, Calif, 
Welsh, Pa. 
White, Me, 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 


Ramseyer 
Rankin 

Reed, Ark. 
Robinson, lowa 
Romjue 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sears, Fla. 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Speaks 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Swank 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 
Tucker 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Weaver 
White, Kans. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Strother 
cares 

woope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thurston 
Voigt 

oO 
Walters 
Warren 
Wefald 
Wheeler 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex. 
Win 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodyard 
Yates 
Ziblman 


the 


motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. jen and Mr. Butler (for) with Mr. Bland of Virginia 


(again 


Mr. Quayle and Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 
Until further notice: 


Mr, Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tillman. 

Mr. Zihlman with Mr. Warren. 

Mr, Wolverton with Mr. Milligam. 

Mr, Faust with Mr. Connery. 

Mr. King with Mr. a der "Htetae. 

Mr. Smith with Mr. Cris 

Mr, Newton of Missouri with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr, Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Fulmer, 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr, Yates with Mr. Tydings 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Reece with Mr. Gri 

Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr, Sosnowski with Mr. Voigt. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I was in the corridor here, and 
therefore I presume I can not qualify. If present, I would have 
voted “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer 
a request touching the order of business. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that through the legislative day of Thurs- 
day it may be in order to move to take a recess. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that through the legislative day of Thursday it 
may be in order to move to take a recess. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not think we ought to do that at this time. There are some 
very important matters liable to come over at any time from 
the Senate. I think we should not agree to such a motion at 
this time. We shall agree to it in due time later in the day, 
when we know more about what is coming from the other end 
of the Capitol. We shall then be in a position to pass such a 
motion, but we should not do so now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad to 
give my support to a rule for that to be done. 

Mr. TILSON. As the gentleman knows, if such an order 
were passed at this time it would then be in order for anyone 
at any time to move to take a recess, and this would furnish a 
very fine vehicle for a filibuster if anyone were disposed to take 
advantage of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; I knew that when I 
voted for the rule that the gentleman asked me to. 

Mr. TILSON. At the proper time I think such a resolution 
should be passed, but until we know a little more about the 
business that should be transacted before we take a recess, I do 
not think we should make it possible for such a motion to be 
voted on at any time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Connecticut object? 

Mr. TILSON. I object to the request at this time. 

JUDG FRANK COOPER 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary touching the charges 
preferred against the Hon, Frank Cooper, United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 450 


Resolved, That the evidence submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in regard to the conduct of Hon. Frank Cooper, United States 
district judge for the northern district of New York, does not call for 
the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House with regard 
to impeachment. 


The report is as follows: 


The committee has examined into the charges against Hon. Frank 
Cooper, United States district judge for the northern district of New 
York, made on the floor of the House and referred to it by the House 
on the 28th day of January, 1927 (Cona, Rec., pp. 2487-2493), and 
has heard all witnesses tendered by accuser and accused and reports 
to the House the oral and documentary evidence submitted, and while 
certain activities of the Hon. Frank Cooper with relation to the 
manner of procuring evidence in cases which would come before him 
for trial are not to be considered as approved by this report, it has 
reached the conclusion and finds that the evidence does not call for 
the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House with regard 
to impeachment, The committee, therefore, recommends the adoption 
of the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the evidence submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in regard to the conduct of Hon. Frank Cooper, United States 
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district judge for the northern district of New York, does not call for 
the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House with regard 
to impeachment.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, upon this report, which has 
been reported unanimously by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I have conferred with everyone I thought was interested in 
this subject, other than as Members of the House, and I have 
intimated, not intending to apply any gag rule, that I would 
move the previous question upon the resolution, which has not 
been objected to by anyone; and I now do so move. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 453 


Resolved, That the temporary Committee on Accounts authorized by 
the act of March 2, 1895, to be appointed by the Speaker, to consist of 
Representatives élect to the Seventieth Congress, be instructed to inves- 
tigate and report to the House as soon after the beginning of the next 
session as may be practicable concerning the abolishment of useless 
offices, and what adjustments, if any, should be made in the employ- 
ment, duties, and compensation of the officers and employees of the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there has not been a comprehen- 
sive review of the work and of the number of employees or the 
duties of the various employees of this House in the last 30 
years. There is some dissatisfaction among the minor em- 
ployees in the various departments that they have not been 
taken into consideration in any of the advanced salaries that 
were given to the clerks of the committees and others a few 
years ago. 

The Committee on Accounts is established by law and can 
work between sessions of Congress. This committee has had 
considerable experience along this line. It is familiar with the 
duties of the employees, and I understand the committee is 
perfectly willing to take up this work and give it very careful 
eonsideration. They can do a work that will be very valuable 
to the House, and I am sure they will make a report here that 
will be satisfactory and certainly will cover the points of 
discussion and dissatisfaction among various employees. 

Furthermore, it will do away with the various resolutions 
that come in at the end of each session of Congress taking care 
of individual employees. 

As far as I know, there is no opposition to the resolution, 
but the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] desires a 
few minutes, and I therefore yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there is 
no controversy over this resolution ; therefore, for a few minutes 
I will speak out of order, if there is no objection. 

This Congress is about to end. There are some things which 
it may not be inappropriate to say at this time. I have served 
with the Speaker of the House for 22 years, and have watched 
his ascent in public life with friendly interest. He has been 
our Speaker for two Congresses. I think I echo the sentiment 
of the minority when I say that he has been fair and courteous 
at all times. [Applause.] There has been but one appeal from 
his decisions during this Congress. That appeal was on a ques- 
tion nonpolitical and technical in character. Upon that appeal 
it is, I think, quite possible the Speaker was right in his inter- 
pretation of the rules. 

Now, there are quick changes in the political kaleidoscope. If 
during the first years of his service in this House the true 
worth of the Speaker may have been partly obscured because he 
stood in the glitter of a great name, it is also true that by 
industry, study, and close attention to duty he has won his 
spurs as an American legislator. Men of all political parties 
now concede that Nicholas Longworth has made good. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

His political opponents cheerfully admit he is a fair fighter 
and always strikes above the belt, or else does not strike at all. 
The time may not be very far in the future when he will be 
considered as an eligible and desirable candidate for office, even 
greater than the office he has so satisfactorily filled. If some 
of his colleagues can not vote for his election because of his 
political principles, we feel at perfect liberty to suggest his 
nomination because we know he will always do what he believes 
to be for the best interest of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Of the minority in this Chamber there are many who feel 
that our old enemy, the Republican Party, would do itself proud 
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if that party shall put him forth as a eandidate for the greatest | 
office in the world—the Presidency of the United States. 
[Applause. ] 

He has been tried in the political crucible. There is no mark 
against his fair name. The breath of scandal has never touched 
him. le stands forth today, a rugged, typical American. 
{Applause.}| His service in this House justifies the faith that 
the ship of state will never go upon the rocks with NicHOLAs 
LONGWoRTH at the helm. On this side we all wish him well. 
His friends point with pride to his home. It is a typical Ameri- 
can home, because graceful, refined, intellectual womanhood, 
innocent and guileless childhood, lofty integrity, and robust 
manhood are to be found gathered about his hearthstone. 
[| Applause. ] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make a point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and thirty-six Members pres- 
ent, a quorum, 

HEARINGS OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk House 
Joint Resolution 373, authorizing members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to hold hearings after Mareh 4, 1927, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk began the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading be dispensed with. It is the same as 
that included in the deficiency bill which has already passed the 
House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
in the event that this should be objected to is it the purpose 
of the gentleman to move to suspend the rules? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I suppose I should be obliged to do 
that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass House Joint Resolution 373, to authorize the 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives to hold hearings after March 4, 1927. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. Green of Iowa and 
Mr. CoLvigEr. 

The House divided, and the tellers reported 99 ayes and 10 
noes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Chair not having yet an- 
nounced the result of the vote, if the point of no quorum were 
miude now on the report of the tellers would the vote come on 
ordering a second? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that under the precedent 
quoted this morning if the point of no quorum is made and no 
quorum develops an automatic roll call would follow on order- 
ing a second. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.}] One hundred and forty Members 
present—not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question is on ordering a second. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 304, nays 24, 
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Carew Greenwood McKeown Sears, Nebr. 
Carpenter Griest McLaughiin, Mich. Shallenberger 
Carss Griffin McLaughiin, Nebr. Shreve 
Carter, Okla. Hadley McLeod mons 
Chaim rs Halt Ind. Mobeni Simones 

- e nd. cRe tt 
Chapman Hall, N. Dak. MacGres r Snell 
Chindblom Hammer Magee, N. Y. Somers, N. Y. 
Christopherson Hardy Magee, Pa, Sosnowski 
Cochran Hare Ma Speaks 
Cole Harrison Ma Spear 
Collins Hastings Mansfield Sproul, I. 
Colton Haugen Mapes Sproul, Kans. 
Connally, Tex. Hawley Martin, Mass. alker 
Cooper, Ohio Hersey Menges Stedman 
Cooper, Wis, Hicke Merritt Stobbs 
Corning Hill, Ala. Michaelson Strong, Kans 
Cox Hill, Md. Michener Strong, Pa. 
Coyle Hill, Wash. Miller Summers, Wash, 
Cramton Hoc Montague Summers, Tex 
Crisp Ho Zz Montgomery Swank 
Crosser Holaday Mooney Sweet 
Crowther Hooper Moore, xy. Swing 
Cullen Houston Moore, Ohio Taber 
Dallinger Hudson re, Va. Taylor, Colo. 
Darrow Hull, Morton D. Morgan Taylor, W. Va 
Davenport Jacobstein Morrow Temple 
Deal James urphy Pher 
Denison Jeffers Nelson, Me, Thompson 
Dickinson, Iowa Jenkins Nelson, Mo. Thurston 
Dickinson, Mo, Jobnson, Ind. Newton, Minn, Tilson 
Dickstein Johnson, 8. Dak. Norton Timberlake 
Dominick Johnson, Tex. O'Connell, N.Y. Tinkham 
Doughton Johnsen, Wash. O'Connell, R. I. Tol 
Douglass Jones Oldfield Treadw 
Drewry Kahn Parker Underh 
Driver Kearns Patterson Underwood 
Dyer Kelly weary Updike 
Eaton Kemp Perkins Vaile 
Edwards Kerr Perlman Vare 

llis Ketcham Phillips Vestal 
En ight Kiess Prall Vincent, Mich, 
Eslick Kincheloe Pratt Vinson, Ga. 
Fairchild Kindred Purnell Vinson, Ky. 
Fenn Knutson uin Wainwright 
Fisher Kopp ainey Wason 
Fitzgerald, Roy G, Kvale Ramseyer Watres 
Fitzgerald, W.T. LaGuardia Ransley Watson 
Fletcher Lanham Rathbone Wefald 
Fort Lankford Reed, N. Y. Weller 
Foss Larsen Reid, TIL Welch, Calif. 
Free Lazaro Robinson, Iowa Welsh, Pa. 
Furlow Lea, Calif. Rogers White, Kans. 
Gambrill Leatherwood Romjue White, Me. 
Garber Leavitt Rouse Whitehead 
Gardner, Ind. Lehlbach Rowbottom Whittington 
Garner, Tex. Letts Rutherford Williamson 
Garrett, Tenn, Lindsay Sabath Wilson, La. 
Gifford Lineberger Sanders, N. Y. Wilson, Miss. 
Gilbert Linthicum Sanders, Tex. Winter 
Goodwin Lowrey Sandlin Woodruff 
Gorman Schafer Wurzbach 
Graham Lyon Schneider Wyant 
Green, Fla. cClintie Scott Yates 
Green, lowa McDuffie Sears, Fla. Zihlman 

NAYS—24 
Allgood Huddleston Morehead Stevenson 
Ayres Hudspeth O’Connor, La. Thomas 
Collier Kunz Ragon Tucker 
Davis Lozier Rankin Tydings 
Fulmer McSwain Rubey oodrum 
Howard McSweeney Steagall Wright 
NOT VOTING—104 

Allen Elliott Kiefner Reece 
Anthony Ksterly King Reed, Ark. 
Apgiebs Evans Kirk Robsion, Ky. 
Auf der Heide Faust Kurtz Seger 
Beedy Fish Lampert Smith 
Berger Frear Lee, Ga Smithwick 
Bixler Iredericks Little Strother 
Bloom Freeman McFadden Sullivan 
Boies French Madden Swartz 
Brand, Ga. Frothingham Manlove Swoope 
Brand, Ohio Funk Martin, La. ‘Taylor, N. J. 
Brumm Gallivan Mead Taylor, Tenn. 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex. Milligan Tillman 
Butler Gasque Mills Tincher 
Carter, Calif. Gibson Morin Upshaw 
Clague Glynn Nelson, Wis. Vol 
Cleary tolder Newton, Mo. Walters 
Connery yoldsborough O'Connor, N. Y. Warren 
Connolly, Pa. Hayden Oliver, Ala. Weaver 
Crumpacker Hull, Tenn. Oliver, N. ¥. Wheeler 


Curry Hull, William BE, Parks Williams, Ill. 
Davey Irwin Peavey Williams, Tex. 
Dempsey Johnson, Ill. Porter Wingo 

Dowell Johnson, Ky. Pou Wolverton 
Doyle Keller Quayle Wood 

Drane Kendall Rayburn Woodyard 


So a second was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Until further 


notice : 


. Madden with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 


and not voting 104, as follows: 

[Roll No. 49) 

YEAS—304 
Abernethy Bachmann Black, Tex. Browne 
Ackerman Bacon Bland Brownin 
Adkins Baile Blanton Bulwinkle 
Aldrich Bankhead Bowles Burdick 
Almon Barbour Bowling burtness 
Andresen Barkley Bowman jurton 
Andrew Beck Box Busby 
Arentz Beers Boylan Byrns 
Arnold Begg Briggs Campbell 
Aswell Bell Brigham Cannon 
Bacharach Black, N. Y. Britten Canfield 


. Dowell with Mr. Drane. 
. Cla 


with Mr. Canfield. 
Taylor of Teunessee with Mr, Gasque. 


. Reece with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Little. 

. Curry with Mr. Mead. 

*, Elliott with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Dempsey with Mr. Peavey. 
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Mr. Esterly with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. French with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Manlove with Mr. Oliver of Alabama, 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Hull of Tennessee, 

Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Quayle. ; 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Fish with Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. Crumpacker with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Swartz with Mr. Frear. 

Mr. Boies with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Voigt. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, whatever the surface 
indications may be, I think there is very little if any opposition 
to this particular resolution. The matter contained in the reso- 
lution is exactly the same as that contained in the second defi- 
ciency appropriation bill when it passed the House. The reso- 
lution is introduced now simply because of the congested situ- 
ation in which we find ourselves, there being some fear that the 
second deficiency appropriation bill may fail in the Senate and 
not be taken up. It is believed, however, that consent could be 
obtained to take up this resolution if the consent could not be 
obtained to take up the deficiency bill. There was no objection 
to the matter contained in the resolution at the time it passed 
the House as a part of the deficiency bill, and I think it com- 
mends itself to the House. 

I yield now one minute to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ScHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating therein an 
address delivered by Mr. Vicente Bunuan before the American 
Academy of Political Social Science on January 15, 1927, at 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Mr. Vicente G. Bunuan, director of the Philippine Press 
Bureau, Washington office of the Philippine Commission of 
Independence, delivered before the members of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, on January 15, 
1927, at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. I urge perusal 
cf this address by my colleagues in Congress because it clearly 
sets forth the reasons of the Filipino people in demanding their 
freedom and constitutes a reply to the arguments against inde- 
pendence by Col. Carmi Thompson, who also spoke on that oc- 
casion, as contained in his report to the President, who sent him 
to the Philippines to investigate conditions there: 


PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the Philippine problem 
should be discussed in the light of true and real statesmanship—in 
a plane far above narrow, petty arguings regarding bribery, bossism, 
demagoguery, feuds, scandals—for these exist everywhere, even in 
the most enlightened nations, and will continue to exist until the 
millennium is in our very midst. ith your leave, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I will discuss the prob from the standpoint of the 
implantation of democracy, alleged to be a purely occidental product, 
in a country of oriental location and origin. 

Considering the question from this aspect, I will start with the 
premise that not all the ways of democracy which are fit for the 
peoples of the West because they are of the West are best and the 
most proper for peoples inhabiting the East because they are of the 
East. The latter, therefore, should adopt only those basic elements, 
only those broad principles, only those fundamental practices which 
have made popular government a success in the countries that have 
tried it. I contend that this foundation stone of democracy has 
already been established in our country and America, therefore, 
should, by granting us immediate and complete independence, permit 
us to build the superstructure, to work out the details, to direct 
its growth, to shape its destiny—all in conformity with the tradi- 
tions and culture of our race; all in accordance with our nature, with 
our environment, with our climate, with our geography, with our 
psychology, with our philosophy. 

Before entering into an examination of the fundamentals of democ- 
racy already implanted in our country it must, first, be stated that 
when America came to the Philippines she found a people with 
a high degree of culture and civilization, united by the Christian 
religion, and possessed with those finer elements of life which have 
made Christianity the greatest moving factor in the march of civiliza- 
tion, a people held compact by common grievances against Spain and 


resulting in a common aspiration to free themselves from Spanish dom!- 
nation, and, later, still made more compact by common resistance for 
a period of nearly three years against the superior armed forces of 
America. These unifying influences far outbalance the disintegrating 
forces of an alleged multiplicity of dialects which exist more in the 
imagination than in the realm of fact. Only fancy can conjure “ lano- 
guage groups led by language chieftains engaged in internecine warfare " 
alleged to take place in the event of independence. A people, a Chris- 
tian people, that can rise as one in response to such patriotic impalse 
can have no such pronounced alignments. For 350 years Malayan and 
Latin civilization, with an admixture of the Chinese, commingled. From 
this meeting of the three mighty influences there was forged a new 
type of people, unique in the Orient—a fertile field, as it were, for the 
cultivation of democracy, which this great Republic has sought to im- 
plant in our country. For a period of 28 years now American genius 
has planted upon that fertile field the basic elements of American 
democracy, which I now invite you to examine with me. 


FRAMEWORK OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED 


First, the framework of popular government—the executive, the legis- 
lative, and the judicial, the three piilars of democracy—we already have 
in the Philippines. The overwhelming majority of the personnel of 
these three branches of government—our municipalities, our provincial 
governments, our legislative, our judiciary, and our executive depart- 
ments—is in Filipino hands and has been functioning with results 
termed “without parallel in the history of colonization.” The frame- 
work, I repeat, is there. We would ask you to leave us work out its 
details. The adoption of the budget system in the Philippines years 
hefore it was adopted in your country shows that we have the fore- 
sight to choose what is good for the efficient functioning of a demo- 
cratic government implanted near the Equator. 

The establishment of points of contact between the executive and 
the legislative, especially at this stage of the development of our Gov- 
ernment when the executive is still appointive and the legislative 
elective, through the heads of our legislature sitting with the cabinet 
and the chief executive and through our secretaries of departments 
appearing on the floor of the houses, both of which are departures 
from your system, are details which have been found to be effective 
coordinating forces in our government without lessening the effective- 
ness of the workings of your theory of separation of powers. It is 
to be regretted that, temporarily at least, the heads of our legislature 
no longer sit with our cabinet and with the executive. Even with an 
elective executive, we will, when independent, certainly endeavor to 
eliminate those details which are deprecated by your own statesmen. I 
quote Prof. Chester H. Rowell, from his second article on “ The next 
step in Washington,’ which appeared in the February, 1925, issue of 
The World’s Work. 

“America presents in the President the most powerful Chief Magis- 
trate, in his pseudo Cabinet the most anomalous council of State, and 
in the unorganized isolation of Congress the most incongruous legis- 
lative situation on earth. The President stands unique. Other peoples 
have their chiefs of state, kings, or presidents to embody the sov- 
ereignty of the nation, and their premiers or heads of government to 
lead and administer its affairs. The American President unites these 
two functions. He both wields the executive power and determines the 
manner of its exercise. His is the delegated authority of the whole 
people, controlled only by the written rules of law. It is a combina- 
tion of powers which monarchies have taken from their kings, and which 
no other Republic has conferred on its president without making him 
dictator.” 

WIDESPREAD EXERCISE OF RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 


The next basic element we already have in our country is the wide- 
spread exercise of the right of suffrage which is the main cog of popular 
government. In practically every election held in the past in the 
Philippines 80 per cent of the qualified electors cast their ballots. 
There is thus universal interest in the affairs of state which is very 
significant when one considers that in the last two presidential elec- 
tions in the United States, only a little over 50 per cent of the 
qualified electors voted. And our elections, as certified by Governor 
General Wood himself, in his reports to the Secretary of War after each 
election in the Philippines, “ are conducted in the most peaceful and 
orderly manner and free from fraud and irregularity which would be 
a credit to any people.” We have adopted the main elements of your 
system of suffrage, but in working out its details we have endeavored 
as we will constantly endeavor to provide those safeguards which will 
make it impossible for a situation to arise in which the defeated candi- 
date can accuse his victorious opponent of such power of manipulation 
as to be able to get the sick to walk, nay, even the dead to rise and 
go to the polls and vote, both these gentlemen in the particular in- 
stance I have in mind, hailing from this very peaceful and God-fearing 
State of Pennsylvania. 

ABILITY TO SUPPORT AN INDEPENDENT GOVERNMENT 

The next basie element of democracy we already have in our country 
is the ability of our people to support an independent government. It 
is not generally known that we are not now receiving, and since 1901 
have not received, financial help from the Treasury of the United 
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States as aid to administration. At present there are many optional 
activities of the Philippine government which can be dropped for the 
time being. Also, our per capita tax is only a little over $3, among the 
lowest in the world. There are thus several adjustments that can be 
made to meet in part new burdens of nationhood, such as maintenance 
of consular service and other such details. 

It has been asserted that no new sources of taxes can be found until 
the natural resources of the country are more fully developed. We 
contend that the granting of independence will be accompanied by 
economie development. Everybody admits that the reason for the 
present business and commercial stagnation in the Philippines is the 
uncertainty of the political future of the archipelago. The Filipinos 
are glad that Col. Carmi Thompson agrees with their contention that 
it is impossible to bring about any economic development in the islands 
until the political status of the archipelago has been settled. The 
granting of independence would result in sure and steady economic 
growth instead of the halting, stunted arrested, undefined course it is 
now taking. And to the contention that an independent government 
would discriminate against capital already invested and that desiring 
to invest we reply that such an argument is untenable by its very 
illogicity. An independent Philippine government will want to attract 
rather than scare outside capital, especially American capital; first, 
because it is to its own interest that its economic resources are de- 
veloped and that it secure rather than alienate the good will and 
friendship of America and other nations. A newly organized inde- 
pendent State can not afford to discriminate against other nations; to 
do so would be to endanger its newly acquired freedom. And I might 
even add that the Filipinos, if necessary, would even go out of their 
way to meet the demands of other countries with regard to investment 
of capital if those demands are not too entirely out of keeping of their 
own national interests. 

SORDID MATERIALISM DEPLORED 


With all respect and reverence to America’s tremendous economic 
growth and to the emphasis she is placing upon our own material 
development we want it to go hand in hand with our social, political, 
and spiritual growth; we do not want it to go too far ahead of the 
things that are intangible, of the things that are of the spirit, that a 
situation may develop in the Philippines wherein it may be said that 
the Filipinos have allowed themselves to be gripped by the spirit of 
sordid materialism, and in this connection may I be permitted, Mr. 
Chairman, to quote President Coolidge in opening the sesquicentennial 
of American independence held recently in your very city: 

“We live in an age of science and of abounding accumulation of 
material things. These did not create our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Our declaration created them. The things of the spirit come 
first. Unless we cling to that, all our material prosperity, overwhelm- 
ing though it may appear, will turn to a barren scepter in our grasp. 
If we are to maintain the great heritage which has been bequeathed 
to us, we must cultivate the reverence which they had for the things 
that are of the spirit. We must not sink into a pagan nraterialism.” 

It is also asserted that independence would spell disaster because of 
stoppage of benefits derived from free trade relationship with America, 
Those who put up this argument refuse to see that the longer inde 
pendence is postponed the longer will we be hampered by this artificial 
advantage, and the time is sure to come when it will be utterly im- 
possible to extricate ourselves from its clutches. If independence is 
to be given later, as those advocating postponement propose, we con- 
tend that it should be given now, for the sooner free trade is discon- 
tinued the sooner will we get started on our feet. 


PHILIPPINE BONDS SECURE 


It is also asserted that if the payment of our bonded indebtedness 
in the United States were made a prerequisite to independence, the 
Philippine government would have no means with which to redeem 
them. To any Philippine bondholder we say that we have adopted 
in the Philippines the actuarial system, a definite and sure way of 
insuring payment of our bonded obligations. The Philippine Legis- 
lature every year appropriates the necessary amount for sinking fund 
and interest on all bonds that have been issued; and from the time our 
first bonds were floated our government has never failed to set aside 
the necessary amount as required by that system. A Philippine inde- 
pendent government would continue with that system merely as one 
of the routinary acts of government. You will see, t.erefore, that 
independent or not, we are able to meet our obligations when they are 
due. The creditor has neither the legal nor the moral right to impose 
the payment of a debt before it is due. To do so would be to place 
him in a position where he would be regarded as demanding a pound 
of flesh and with it the blood that oozes out of the life of the creditor. 
And I may add that if the payment of these bonds is made the price 
of our independence, the Filipino people will find some way to pay 
them even before they are due. Other peoples and other nations have 
sacrificed more for their liberty and freedom. The Vilipinos can and 
will do no less. 


THE TREATY OF VIENNA AND THE TREATY OF PARIS 


The remark is also made that we would not be able to maintain an 
army and a navy. I desire to point out that to wait 20 or 30 years 
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from now for our independence would not enable us to produce an 
army and a navy equal to those of the great powers or sufficiently 
large to defend our country in the event of aggression. None of the 
independent nations of to-day, with the exception perhaps of two or 
three of the most powerful, have the army and the navy to defend 
themselves, and yet they exist free and unmolested. Despite assertions 
of the prophets of disaster to the contrary, universal peace and amity 
is greater to-day than at any time in the world’s history. 

The motives that guided those who wrote the treaty in the congress 
of Vienna in 1815, as shown by actual provisions of that treaty, were 
the partitioning of conquered peoples for the conquering nations. A 
century later the motives that guided those who wrote the treaty of 
Paris which terminated the war which was fought fer democracy 
was the granting of self-determination to conquered peoples by con- 
quering nations; yes, the world is better to-day than a century ago. 
As a product of the war that culminated in the congress of Vienna, 
the Holy Alliance was organized, whose ostensible purpose was the 
conquest of defenseless territories and submersion of weaker nation- 
alities. As a product of the great war that gave rise to the treaty 
of Versailles, the League of Nations was organized for the avowed 
purpose of setting up downtrodden territories, reestablishing submerged 
nationalities with protection for their territorial integrity. I repeat 
the spirit that animates our age to-day is higher and more noble 
than that which moved the world a century past. ~ 

Among the members of the League of Nations is Japan, which is 
at once invoked as a menace the moment independence is mentioned. 
The members of this academy no doubt are aware of Article X of 
the covenant of the League of Nations which is as follows: 

“The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the league. In case of any 
such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled.” 

Cuba, Haiti, Siam, and the Irish Free State have been admitted as 
members of the league and it is only reasonable to expect that the 
Philippines, once independent, will be admitted to membership. I 
know what some of you are mentally saying regarding the league, 
just the same you can not but admit that ft is an instrument for 
world peace and justice and an asset especially to small nations 
unable to protect themselves otherwise from the bigger nations. The 
Philippines could at least have the protection of the league. 


JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES 


It is asserted that Japan needs the Philippines for the overflow of 
her increasingly large population. Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that there is great need for this overflow of population, the Philippines 
is not the proper place for the Japanese to go to. It has been shown 
by experience that they do not thrive in our country, for the climate 
is too warm for them. This is proven by the fact that there are only 
about 7,000 Japanese in the Philippines despite the fact that there is 
no Japanese anti-immigration law, whereas in Hawaii and in the 
United States, where there are very strict immigration laws, there are 
in the former about 120,000 and in the latter 140,000 Japanese. As a 
matter of fact, statistics show that there are only half a million Japa- 
nese outside the Japanese empire. Japan has room for her people. 
It is not land that Japan needs but raw material. Since 1900 the 
land of the Mikado has been changing from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation, and in that great fact lies a world of difference. So 
long as she was a distinctly agricultural nation she was facing con- 
striction and strangulation for lack of land. As an industrial nation 
she has land even to spare. In dact, Japan is repeating the transfor- 
mation of Great Britain after 1946, If Britain had remained an agri- 
cultural country, her people would now be crowding one another into 
the sea. She became a manufacturing country, and by manufacturing 
she now sustains a population three times as great as her field area 
justifies. 

Another element of democracy we already possess in our country is 
the peaceful and orderly nature of the Filipino people, always empha- 
sized by Governor General Wood in his annual reports to his superiors, 
pointing out especially that “even parties of women can travel in the 
mountain regions unescorted and unmolested.” I wonder if our gov- 
ernor general could as honestly make the same report were he to de- 
scribe conditions in Chicago and other great centers of your popula- 
tion? We attach a great dea) of importance to the peaceful nature 
and law-abiding character of our people, because every time our in- 
dependence is mentioned our opponents immediately conjure revolutions. 

PROPERTY AND EDUCATION 

Another basic element is the distribution of property in the Philip- 
pines. There are none extremely rich, neither are there extremely 
poor in our country, which is noted for the absence of beggars. This 
is a stabilizing factor of democracy. You can well sympathize with us 
in our struggle against the possession of our national wealth by outsiders 
or by Filipinos themselves in unlimited quantities. 

The degree of education of our people is another contributory basic 
element that we already have. Our literacy is 60 per cent higher than 
the literacy of 36 of the independent nations of to-day. Education is 
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spreading, and to-day nearly 5,000,000 of our population speak the 
English language. This spread of education will go on even with your 
absence from our shores. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MORO SITUATION 


Opponents of independence refer to the Moros as elements which the | 
Filipinos would be unable to handle once the Philippines are independ- 
ent. This argument has gained momentum since Mindanao became 
known as the richest spot om earth for the growing of rubber, simulta- 
neous with which discovery a movement was started looking toward 
the segregation of that region from the rest of our archipelago. With 
this in view, our opponents have been constantly ringing into the ears 
of the Moros their being fearless, valiant, and brave; their never having | 
been conquered by the Filipinos of the north; their being their tradi- | 
tional enemies; and Aheir being promised protection by the United 
States against the Filipinos. You can well imagine the psychological 
effect of this upon the mind of the picturesque, therefore, highly imagi- | 


native, Moro. His dormant instincts to resist, to hate, to kill, are 
aroused; and so, to-day, with the exception of the large group of 


Moros that bave stood through thick and thin with the Filipinos in 
their stand on the independence question, animosity instead of amity, , 
friction instead of friendship, alienation instead, of attraction, govern 
the relations between Mohammedans and the Filipinos. Even now a 
prominent Moro leader is entrenched with his band in the mountain 
fastnesses defying constituted authority. 

Now. let us turn to the period when the Filipinos were permitted 
to handle the Moro question and before Mindanao became a tempting 
rubber prize. The policy adopted was to bring Filipinos and Moros 
into friendly relationship, in order to bring about mutual assimila- 
tion. So, at the outset of the Harrison administration military régime | 
was substituted with civil rule. No talk of strife, feud, traditional 
hatred was indulged in. On the other hand, the spirit of friendship | 
and amity was emphasized, as it should be. So after the inaugura- 
tion of this policy the Moros became amenable to peace and order 
and a flourishing period of mutual friendship and assimilation en 
sued. Their leaders themselves, formerly bitter enemies of both Ameri- 
and Filipinos were clamoring for public schools and other such 
blessings which the new order was more than ready to extend to them. 
I desire to emphasize that it was not until 1914, during the period 
of Filipino autonomy under Governor General Harrison that the first 
appropriation amounting to 204,523 pesos and later another appropria- 
tion of 1,000,000 pesos for primary schools were made. By 1919 | 
there were 32,438 pupils in the public schools of Mindanao and Sulu. 
So successful was this policy of bringing the two peoples into broth- 
erly relationship that when America entered the World War in 1917 | 
it was not considered dangerous to withdraw not only the American 
soldiers stationed there but also the Philippine Scout garrisons with 
the exception of one battalion stationed at Pettit Barracks at Zambo- 
anga. This is what the Filipinos can do if they are allowed to handle 
the Moro question unhampered; that is what they will do when they 
become independent in dealing with the Moro problem. 
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ADOPT BUT NOT SUPERFICIALITIES OF DEMOCRACY 


Thus, the fundamentals of democracy as a result of cooperative and 
mutual assistance between America and the Philippines we already have 
in our country, We now ask you to let us direct its growth. For you | 
will agree with me that in working out the details and fitting them 
to & people's peculiar nature and environment, only they know what } 
is best for themselves. The American, no matter how good-intentioned 
and bow wise he may be, can not profess to know the Filipino better | 
than the Filipino knows himself. Much of the friction, unpleasantness, 
und mistakes in the administration of the Philippine Government to-day 
would be avoided were there not too much interference in the shaping 
of the local and intimate affairs of our body politic by America. In | 
this connection, may I cite, Mr. Chairman, one of your greatest, if | 
not your greatest living statesmen, Elihu Root, in an article in “ For- | 
eign Affairs,’ entitled “A requisite for the success of democracy.” 

“The organization of independent nations is the outgrowth of 
progress in civilization which leads people to shape their local self- 
sovernment according to their own ideas. Whatever may be the form 
of local governments,-there can be no tyranny so galling as the intimaie 
control of local affairs of life by foreign rulers. National independence 
iS an orgenized defense against that kind of tyranny. Probably the 
organization of nations is but a stage of development, but it is the 
nearest that mankind has yet come toward securing for itself a reason- 
able degree of liberty with a reasonable degree of orde>.” 

Our position clear. The framework is already established, we 
now ask to be permitted to build the superstructure; nay, may you 
not, Mr. Chairman, and members of this academy, permit me to be 
frank and say that we would have the basic elements of your democracy 
but none of the supe ficialities of that democracy, the virile elements 
of American civilization but none of the strappings and by-products 
of that civilization well described by the Reverend Mr. Fosdick 
when he said: “ Freedom and abandon in our countr- miy be summed 
up in the following: In art we have cubism; in poetry we have free 
verse; in music we have the jazz; and in almost everything else we 
have do as you please.” It has been correctly stated that the people |! 
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of a colony have a tendency to imitate those of the mother country. 
In the Philippines some of our girls are already adopting the typically 
American bob and shingle and dancing the jazz and the Charleston, 


and later, maybe, the black bottom. We would not wish to make our 
very pleasant association with you too long that the time will come 


| when our women will no longer regard woman's tresses as her crowning 


glory in harmony with her exquisite native costume and with the 
splendor of her oriental setting, and her conception of the dance 


no longer one in which every motion is poetry and every movement of 


| the limbs and body no longer an asset to woman’s grace and beauty. 


I would not consider complete my small part in these exercises did 
I not express the gratitude of 12,000,000 Filipinos for the many bless- 
ings that have come to them as the result of their fruitful association 
with this great Republic. And may I add that my people would 
infinitely be more happy if America, by granting us our coveted inde- 
pendence, ruled not in a land with geographical limitations but in the 
boundiess empire of the heart of a grateful people. I thank you. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr,. PARKER]. 
Mr. FARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my own remarks in the Recorp on railroad consolidation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mtr. Speaker, the bill which I have introduced 
fo-day (H. R. 174038, 69th Cong., 2d sess.) represents the results 
of the committee’s deliberation upon the first 10 sections of the 
bill which I introduced during the first session of this Congress 
(H. R. 11212). With the present Congress ending on the 4th 
of March, there was insufficient time to permit the committee 


| to complete its careful consideration and study of the problems 


involved in the proposals for railroad consolidations. Almost a 
month was devoted to hearings upon the bill during the first 
session of this Congress. A very substantial part of the present 
session has been devoted to executive consideration of the bill 
by the committee. 

I had hoped that we would be able to complete the considera- 
tion and report favorably upon a bill authorizing voluntary 
consolidations. Although practically ail the controversial ques- 
tions involved have been thoroughly discussed by the committee, 
it seemed the better policy at the present time to reintroduce a 
bill embodying the policies tentatively agreed to by the com- 
mittee in order that the provisions of the new bill may be 
available for analysis and study by the public prior to the meet- 
ing of the next Congress and that the resulting suggestions and 


| criticisms, whether adverse or favorable, may be available next 


December. I have every expectation to believe that, with a vast 
portion of the necessary work already accomplished, the com- 
mittee will be in a position to complete their consideration next 
Congress within a reasonably short period of time, and that 
legislation embodying substantially the principal policies of the 
bill introduced to-day, authorizing voluntary consolidations, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Committee, will 
be fortheoming during the first session of the Seventieth Congress. 
OUR PRESENT RBAILROAD 

The public must have adequate and efficient transportation 
service at the lowest possible rates. The public has the right 
to demand of Congress that it establish a system of regulation 
which will give each conmunity the transportation upon which 
its life, its growth, and its development depends. We huve a 
system of regulation. Unless that system is made more effec- 
tive, however, we will be confronted with a demand for greater 
governmental aid and ultimately Government ownership. It is 
my opinion, and I am confident that it is practically the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee, that private operation of our 
transportation agencies under public regulation should be con- 
tinued as the permanent policy of our Government. Conse- 


PROBLEMS 


' quently, we must do all in our power to provide effective regula- 


tion so that private operation will produce the results properly 
demanded by the public. The impaired credit of carriers must 
be restored, 

Additions and betterments must replace abandonments. 
Rates must be soundly made and adjusted, so that carriers as 


(a whole may not only continue to live but may give better 


service at lower rates. The excessive costs of inefficient and 
inadequate service, reflected not alone in freight rates but in 
delays and hazards which shippers must take into considera- 
tion, must be eliminated. 

It is pot supposed that consolidation presents a panacea for 
all the ailments of our present system. I am confident, how- 
ever, that voluntary consolidations will mark a decided step 
forward toward the ultimate satisfactory solution of our trans- 
portation problems. 

THE PURPOSES 


OF CONSOLIDATIONS 


The purposes of consolidations are stated, after careful con- 
sideration by the committee, in section 202 of the bill as intro- 
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duced to-day. This section provides that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall carry out the provisions of the new 
law 


in such manner as to protect the public interest, preserve necessary 
weak or short lines, ultimately to bring about the establishment of a 
number of strong, efficient, and well-balanced systems, promote economy, 
afford better service, provide simplified and more effective regulation of 
carriers, climinate unnecessary duplications and wasteful competition, 
prevent any undue lessening of existing carrier competition in service 
if such competition is deemed essential in the public interest, and obtain 
the advantages of competition between the systems so established. 


Perhaps it would be well at this time io discuss briefly each 
of the purposes enumerated. 


PROTECTION ,OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


The protection of the public interest is paramount. Con- 
solidations are not to be permitted solely for the sake of 
consolidating. Authority is not given merely to satisfy the 
desire of human nature to attain gigantic size. On the con- 
trary, consolidations are to be authorized only when, in addition 
to other prescribed considerations, the public interest will be 
protected. This means that the public will not be deprived 
of any of the advantages that it now possesses and that it will 
be assured of favorable consequences as a result of the 
consolidations. 


PRESERVATION OF NECESSARY WEAK OR SHORT LINES 


The weak line problem is undoubtedly one of the most serious 
which now confronts us. A large percentage of our weak 
lines must continue to operate. Communities have developed, 
homes and businesses established, and property acquired, in re- 
liance upon their continued operation. We can not permit of 
the abandonment of lines necessary to our transportation sys- 
tem. But weak roads can not long remain in existence, nor 
can they render the service to which their users are entitled, 
Although it is not expected that consolidations will entirely 
remove the weak line problem, it is certain we may expect 
au very substantial percentage of the weak lines to become a 
part of a strong and efficient system, without detriment to 
that system. 

THE 


ULTIMATE ESTABLISHMENT 


AND 


OF A NUMBER OF 
WELL-BALANCED SYSTEMS 


STRONG, EFFICIENT, 

The ultimate goal of consolidations is the establishment of a 
limited number of systems which will be able to render, and 
to continue to render, the public the service demanded at rates 
which are reasonable to the public and which will yield to the 
carriers a fair return upon the value of their railway properties. 
A carrier which is “strong” is in a position to obtain the 
necessary funds for additions and betterments at the lowest 
possible cost; will have sources of traffic which are diversified 
and dependable and which assure a continuity of revenues; 
and will be able, with adequate facilities, equipment, tracks, 
yards, and terminals to give service comparable with com- 
petitors and adequate to the public needs. 

An efficient system is one neither too large as to be unwieldy 
or unmanageable, nor too small to secure economies derived 
from large scale operations; one that can make the best 
possible use of its rolling stock, yards, and terminals so as to 
avoid congestion of transportation shortage on the one hand 
and idle facilities on the other; one that will be in a position 
to meet the transportation demands made upon it at the 
lowest possible cost. A well-balanced system is one which 
has a reasonable opportunity to originate well-diversified 
traffic so that the depression in a single industry will not 
too greatly affect its total traffic; one that will become com- 
petitively important in freight transfer and delivery; and 
one that will be able to hold its own with other systems serving 
the same territory. 

PROMOTION OF ECONOMY 


It is my opinion that very substantial economies will result 
from consolidations properly carried out. There is, undoubt- 
edly, much difference of opinion as to the substantial effect 
of the economies to be realized. It is undoubtedly true, that 
many of the savings in overhead expenses will be counter- 
balanced, to some extent at least, by increased expenses in 
eases where a weak line, now operated with a minimum of 
expense, becomes a part of a system. It is also true that 
overhead expenditures constitute but a small percentage of 
railroad expenses. The testimony before the committee is con- 
vincing, however, in my opinion, that real economies will 
come from consolidation. A consolidated road can make more 
economical use of its equipment, for a small road does not 
have sufficient traffic or sufticiently-diversified traffic to make 
the most efficient use of all the equipment required to handle 
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peak loads and of the different types of cars required to 
handle different commodities. There will be more direct 
routing of freight, less back hauling, and an elimination of 
circuitous routes. Direct lines will be available for com- 
modities demanding fast service. The cost of switching wil! 
be reduced to a minimum. Methods, equipment, and prac- 
tices may be standardized. A substantial purchasing power 
will be concentrated in one agency. Shops .and equipment 
will be utilized to the maximum extent. 


BETTER SERVICE 


A strengthening of credit facilities will permit additions and 
betterments, better equipment, and improved roadbeds. A con- 
solidated road will make direct and fast shipments possible. 
A sufficient number of cars of the proper f¥pe should be avail- 
able to meet the demand. There should be a regular, adequate, 
and satisfactory service. Each system will connect up directly 
with another system. The operation of solid trains to and 
from large centers and important gateways will be possible. A 
joint operation of terminals at large centers should be simpli- 
fied. The number of junction points should be reduced to a 
minimum. A simplified movement of freight and passenger 
traffic will result in the minimum number of transfers and 
maximum operation of through trains. Uniform service can be 
maintained throughout the year, for if there is a crop failure 
on any part of the system, for example, conditions may be 
normal on other parts of the system. 


A SIMPLIFIED AND MORE EFFECTIVE REGULATION OF CARRIERS 


A reduced number of carriers will greatly simplify the duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and also the duties 
of the carriers in handling matters before the commission. 
Our present railroad tracks and facilities are owned by about 
2,000 and are operated by about 1,500 separate and independent 
railway companies. Hach of these companies has its own indi- 
vidual ._problems before the Interstate Commerce Commissiou, 
and the commission must consider each of them. 

It is my opinion that a more effective regulation of carriers 
is one of the most important results to be achieved from rail- 
road consolidations. No system of rate making can be based 
upon the condition or position of an individual road. It must 
be based upon the condition and position of the railroads as a 
whole. But each railroad should obtain similar financial and 
operating results. Similar results, however, can be obtained 
only if the railroads themselves are similar in character. So 
long as the units of our transportation system are so greatly 
lacking in uniformity as at present, it is obvious that uniform 
results can not be obtained. 

Consolidation offers the only means other than Government 
ownership by which railroad units of a substantially uniform 
character may be created. Public regulation under present 
conditions is extraordinarily difficult, and its complexities are 
constantly increasing. If we are unable to establish a more 
effective, efficient, and fair means of regulation, the future of 
public regulation is admittedly precarious. And if such regula 
tion fails, the continuation of private ownership will beconx 
impossible. 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY DUPLICATION AND WASTEFUL COMPWIITION 


Under our present system the public is paying for circuitous 
hauls, duplicated lines, yards, terminals, and so forth. Man) 
of the duplications and much wasteful competition will be re- 
moved after proper consolidation. The primary purpose of 
competition among railroads is to promote efliciency, economy, 
and better service. Competition which requires duplications anc 
increases costs prevents better service. 


CARRIER COMPETITION 


It is recognized, of course, that our system of regulation does 
not permit of competition in rates. Eighty per cent of all rail 
way traffic is competitive in character; that is, the shipper or 
traveler has the choice of two or more railroads either at the 
initial point or somewhere along the line. The rates of this 
competitive business must be the same. However, we have snd 
it is necessary that we retain competition in service if that 
competition is deemed essential in the public interest. 

I believe that our transportation system must be operate: 
upon a competitive rather than a monopolistic principle. Com 
petition in furnishing facilities and in the quality of service 
offers the essential stimulus to improvements. But there can be 
no substantial competition between a weak carrier and a strong 
earrier. The systems must be established so that the advan- 
tages of competition between them will be obtained for the 
public. Competition between two systems of substantially equal 
financial strength and efficiency, however, will be genuine. The 
advantages to the public of substantial competition are obvious 
and can be gained in no other way. 
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OUR CONSOLIDATION POLICY 


I am convinced that the policy of voluntary consolidations is 
sound. The President of the United States in each of his last 
four annual messages to the Congress has recommended the 
policy. The present law, which was a part of the transportation 
act, 1920, recognizes the policy. Transportation experts agree 
that the policy is sound. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports favorably upon the pelicy. The Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate has favorably reported the bill 
introduced by the late Senator Cummins. (5S. 3840, 69th Cong., 
ist sess.) I feel certain that the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is in substantial accord upon the 
policy of promoting voluntary consolidations. 
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to serious question. If proper consolidations are to be carried 


| out, this requirement must be eliminated. The bill which I 


There is nothing new in the policy which the bill advocates. | 


Consolidations are almost as old as our transportation system. 


Progressive development in consolidating railroads has been a | exists at all it varies in terms and conditions, and in no event 


continuous factor in railroad history. Systems considered to- 


day as strong and substantial, such as the New York Central, | 


the Pennsylvania, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Atchison, the 
Union Pacifie, and various others, are the products of con- 
solidations. The New York Central began with the consolida- 
tion of 16 companies to make a continuous line from Albany 


LACK OF CORPORATE POWER 


The transportation act does not grant to the carriers power 
to enter into and carry into effect the desired consolidations, 
even after they have been approved and authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is elementary that before 
a railroad company ean consolidate with another there must 
be in both companies clear and unmistakable power through 
charter provisions or in the statute authorizing the consolida- 
tion. If railroad companies must look to the States for their 
incorporation, and the States in which the lines operated by 
them or to be acquired by them are situated for the necessary 
corporate power to consolidate, they will find that where it 


operates beyond the limits of the particular State; in others 
it exists with perhaps impossible conditions; in still others it 


| is nonexistent ; while in some there are specific statutory or con- 


stitutional prohibitions. Unless affirmative legislation by Con- 


| gress conferring upon the railroads the necessary power is 


to Buffalo during the period from 1853 to 1858. After the | 


Civil War, and except for delays resulting from periods of de- 


pression, consolidations progressed rapidly. In the beginning | 


the impelling motive was the extension of roads into the large 
trade centers, to increase ability to handle increasing traffic, to 
permit continuous handling of traffic, and to avoid delays and 
expense in frequent transfers. Subsequently, however, the 


movement became actuated by a desire to combine competing | 


systems. Rate agreements, pools, and traffic associations became 
common, The enactment of the Sherman Act and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court holding it applicable to railroads, how- 


ever, retarded, and properly so, this movement. Interlocking | 


directors and acquisitions of stock control were then prohibited 
by the Clayton Act. Railroad consolidations became effectively 
checked, 

Prior to the World War it was recognized, however, that 
railroad consolidations were desirable. Congressional com- 
mittees were studying the problem, only to be interrupted by 
the war and war legislation. Following the war came the 
transportation act which is the law to-day. During the enact- 
ment of this legislation the studies of the pre-war period were 
renewed. Recommendations for railroad consolidations were 
made and the provisions of the existing law adopted. 


THE EXISTING LAW 


The existing law contains two distinct provisions. Paragraph 
(2) of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, added by the 
transportation act, provides for acquisition of control, through 
lease, stock ownership, or otherwise, “not involving the con- 
solidation ” of the carriers “into a single system for ownership 
and operation.” It is under this provision that all so-called 
consolidations have been considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and, where approved, have been carried out. 

Paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) of section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, added by the transportation act, contemplate 
and provide for actual consolidations. These paragraphs direct 
the commission to prepare and adopt plans for the consolida- 
tion of the railway properties into a limited number of sys- 


enacted, the policy of Congress will to a very large extent be 
defeated. The same considerations apply as to the procedure 
to be followed by railroad companies desiring to consolidate. 
The bill as introduced to-day grants the necessary powers and 
prescribes appropriate procedure. 


TECHNICAL CORPORATE CONSOLIDATIONS IMPRACTICABLE 
The existing law permits only a consolidation— 


into one corporation for the ownership, management, and operation of 
the properties. 


Although the ultimate goal of consolidations is undoubtedly 
the ultimate ownership by one corporation of all the properties 
within a system, practical considerations prevent the immediate 
accomplishment of this end. Steps toward this end should be 
permitted. Purchases, long-term leases, and acquisition of 
stock control are effective methods for the formation of sys- 
tems controlled by one carrier. It should not be necessary for 
existing large systems to lose their identity by the creation 
of a new corporation and the transfer of their properties to it. 
The bill introduced to-day authorizes the unification of prop- 


| erties by purchase, lease, acquisition of stock control, or tech- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


tems; lay down the principles upon which the plan is to be} 


adopted and the consolidations authorized; prescribe the pro- 
cedure for the adoption of the plan; authorize two or more 
carriers “to consolidate their properties or any part thereof 
into one corporation,” upon the condition that the proposed 
consolidation is in harmony with the plan, that the bonds at 
par and the stock at par of the corporation which is to become 
the owner of the consolidated properties must not exceed the 
value of the consolidated properties, and that, after notice and 
hearing, the commission finds that the public interest will be 
promoted and enters an order approving the consolidation. 
Carriers authoriZed to consolidate under this provision of the 
existing law are relieved from the restraints of the antitrust 
laws, not only of the United States, but of the States, in so far 
as necessary for them to carry out the consolidation. 


DEFECTS OF THE EXISTING Law 
THE REQUIREMENT OF A PLAN 


As pointed out above, the existing law requires that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must prepare and adopt a 
complete plan for the consolidation of all the carriers within 
the United States into a limited number of systems before any 
consolidation can be authorized. During the seven years since 
the enactment of the transportation act it has become apparent 
that the preparation of such a plan is an impossibility. Fur- 
thermore, the wisdom of the policy is, in my opinion, subject 


nical corporate consolidation or merger. These provisions are 
sufficiently flexible to bring about the desired result by any 
method most fitted to the existing conditions. 

PROTECTION TO THE PUBLIC 


Any legislation, however, which authorizes railroad con- 
solidationus must afford complete protection to the public from 


| a recurrence of those conditions which necessitated the enact- 


ment of the antitrust laws. This protection is found in the bill 
in the requirement that all proposed consolidations must be 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission; that the 
commission must give adequate notice and an opportunity to be 
heard; that the commission must find that the proposed con- 
solidation will promote the purposes specified. in section 202, 
discussed in detail heretofore, which enjoins upon the com- 
mission the duty to carry out the purposes of the bill— 


in such manner as to protect the public interest, preserve necessary 
weak or short lines, ultimately to bring about the establishment of a 
number of strong, efficient, and well-balanced systems, promote economy, 
afford better service, provide simplified and more effective regulation 
of carriers, eliminate unnecessary duplications and wasteful competi- 
tion, prevent any undue lessening of existing carrier competition in 


| service if such competition is deemed essential in the public interest, 


Sa 


and obtain the advantages of competition between the systems so 
established. 


No other consolidations can be carried out. 
OUTLINE OF THE BILL 


The bill proposes to add a new title to the interstate com- 
merce act—*“ Title II. Unification of Carriers.” The mechanical 
structure of the bill is designed to keep the laws relating to 
carriers in one place and also so that the provisions of the exist- 
ing law relating to the procedure of the commission will be 
applicable to the provisions relating to consolidations. 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 201 contains definitions of terms used in the bill. 
The definitions of the terms “interstate or foreign commerce” 
and “carrier” are the usual definitions, except that it will be 
noted that sleeping-car companies and express companies are 
excluded from the term “carrier.” The remaining terms de- 
fined are “noncarrier corporation,” “securities,” and “ voting 
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securities.” The consequences of these definitions will be ex- 
plained as their applicability to the other provisions of the bill 
are discussed. 

vegies _— . AUTHORITY FOR UNIFICATION 

Section 202 (1) contains general authority for the unification 
through any of the methods specified in the bill, imposing upon 
the commission, however, the duty of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act so that the purposes heretofore discussed in 
detail will be promoted. 

Section 202 (2) prohibits all other unifications, as the bill is 
intended to provide the exclusive method by which future con- 
solidations may be effected. In order not to disrupt the pro- 
ceedings instituted under paragraph (2) of section 5, however, 
it is provided that only unifications which are not in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill or with an order of the commis- 
sion under paragraph (2) of section 5 are unlawful. 

UNIFICATION UNDER AUTHORITY OF THIS TMTLE 

Section 203 (1) grants to two or more carriers power to agree 
upon a plan to bring about a unification. 

Section 203 (2) has been heretofore discussed and provides 
that the unification may be carried out by an acquisition of 
properties and franchises, a corporate merger or consolidation, 
or by an acquisition of securities. It will also be noted that 
power is given to acquire railroad properties of noncarrier cor- 
porations—that is, corporations (other than a carrier, an ex- 
press company, or a sleeping-car company) which have power 
to engage, or own property used or held for use, for railroad 
transportation. This provision permits the acquisition of sep- 
arately owned terminal facilities, the properties and rights of 
lessor companies which may have ceased to be carriers, and so 
forth. It will also be noted that the acquisition of securities is 
authorized only if it is proposed to be made as a part of the plan 
to effect the unification by the acquisition of properties or by a 
eorporate merger or consolidation. 

PROCEDU RB 

Section 204 prescribes the procedure for a proposed unifica- 
tion by two or more earriers. If the boards of directors of the 
carriers have entered into a joint agreement, setting out the 
plan in such detail as the commission may require, by general 
regulation or by special order, they may present their petition 
to the commission for the approval of the plan. The joint 
agreement must set out the terms and conditions of the plan and 
the methods by which it is to be effected; a statement of the 
financial plan and of the securities, if any, to be authorized and 
to be issued in carrying out the plan; the substantial rights, 
privileges, powers, and immunities granted or denied the holders 
of one class of shares that are not equally granted or denied 
any other class of shares; and the terms on which the secur- 
ities are to be issued. 

It should be observed, however, at this point that security 
issues are subject to the provisions of section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act, which became law as a part of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, and which now apply to ail security issues 
by all carriers subject to the interstate commerce act. In order 
that there may be no doubt about the validity of the joint 
agreement, it is provided that the joint agreement shall be 
held to be entered into by the board of directors of any carrier 
if the majority of the number of directors in office vote therefor, 

ACQUISITION OF SECURITIES BY CARRIER 

Section 205 authorizes a single carrier to petition the com- 
mission for the approval of its acquisition of the securities of 
another carrier in order to bring about a unification. 

NOTICE AND HEARING 

Upon the filing of a petition under authority of section 203 

or 205, the commission must give notice to the carriers and to 


the governor of each State in which is located any part of the | 


lines of the carriers. The carriers, the governor of the State 
or a representative designated by him, and any other person 
having an interest must be afforded an opportunity to be heard. 
This provision guarantees to associations of shippers, associa- 
tions of security holders, and civic associations whose com- 
munities are directly affected by the proposed consolidation an 
opportunity to be heard. 

In order to prevent the necessity of duplicating hearings 
paragraph (2) of section 206 permits the commission to take 
any action, without further hearings, which it could take under 
section 20a (relating to the issuance of securities) or any ac- 
tion which it could take under paragraphs (18), (19), or (20) 
of section 1 of the interstate commerce act (relating to ex- 
tensions and abandonments). 

ORDER OF THE COMMISSION 


Section 207 provides for the approval by the commission of 
the proposed unification. The approval can be given only if 
the unification promotes the purposes declared in section 202, 
and if the provisions of law which are conditions precedent 
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(such as the requisite action of the boards of directors and the 
prescribed notice and hearing) have been complied with. Fy)! 
power is given to the commission to review the terms and con. 
ditions of the proposed unification, to modify them if the public 
interest requires it, or even to substitute new terms and con. 
| ditions. Any carrier may file a petition to intervene and be 
| made a party to the proposed unification; and the commission 
may require that any carrier be taken into the proposed unifi- 
cation, whether or not a petition to intervene is filed. However, 
| if the carrier made a party insists on unreasonable terms, the 
commission may revoke or modify the conditions or, if the 
| carrier requests it, may prescribe the terms and conditions 
upon which it must be taken in, if the unification is to be 
carried out. 

Inasmuch as one of the purposes of the bill is to provide for 
the preservation of necessary weak or short lines, section 
207 (2) directs the commission to make a study of their prob- 
lems, in order that it will have available all possible in- 
formation. 

Section 207 (3) prohibits any unification or any consolida- 
tion or merger unless the commission determines that the aggre- 
gate par value of the securities te be issued by the resulting 
corporation or to be outstanding does not exceed the aggregate 
value of the properties of the resulting corporation as deter- 
mined by the commission. This provision is in conformity 
with the policy of existing law, as declared in section 5 (b) and 
(6). However, the provisions of existing law incorporating the 
valuations under section 19a are omitted, in order that greater 
latitude may be given the commission in determining this value 
and in order that the approval of the consolidation will not be 
delayed until section 19a valuations have been determined. 

CONSENT OF CARRIERS 


One of the fundamental principles of the bill is that the con- 
solidations must be purely voluntary. Proper consolidations 
will only result through methods adopted by business men in a 
business transaction. I strongly believe that a compulsory form 
of consolidation will only hold out false hopes and will add to 
the difficulty of ultimate consolidation. Based upon this prin- 
ciple, paragraph (1) of section 208 provides that no order of 
the commission shall go into effect unless, after it has been 
issued, it is approved by the boards of directors of the carriers 
affected, and—except in the case of a unification by the acqui- 
sition of securities by one carrier ; that is, in the only case where 
the petition may be filed by but one carrier—the stockholders 
of the carriers. 

In order that every stockholder, whether or not he has a 
right to vote upon ordinary corporate transactions, may not be 
unfairly treated, the bill provides that all holders of outstand- 
ing corporate stock shall be entitled to vote. To preserve the 
voting rights of certain bondholders, the bill provides that they 
also shall have the right to yote given them under the terms 
of their bond. 

Section 208 (3) prescribes the number of votes which any 
holder is entitled to cast. Briefly, persons not otherwise en- 
titled to vote are given the right to cast 1 vote in respect of 
each nonvoting share held by them, and the voting rights of all 
others are preserved without change. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF ORDER OF THB COMMISSION 


Under section 209 the order of the commission will not be- 
come effective until the certificate has been filed with the com- 
mission and the commission has certified that the board of di- 
rectors and, when required the stockholders of each of the 
earriers have consented to the order. 

EFFECT OF ORDER OF THE COM MISSION 


| Section 210 (1) grants the necessary exemptions from the 
| Federal and State antitrust laws. 
| Section 210 (2) grants Federal power to carry out an order 
| authorizing an acquisition of property or franchises, and power 
| to exercise the franchises and operate the properties acquired. 
| Section 210 (3) provides, in case a corporate consolidation or 
merger of two or more carriers has been authorized, that the 
carriers, on and after the effective date of the order, shall be 


held to be consolidated or merged, and that the constituent cor- 
porations and the resulting corporation may proceed to carry 
out the order. 

In order to prevent a collateral attack upon an order of the 
| commission, it is provided in section 210 (4) that the entry of 
the order and the certification by the commission shall be con- 

clusive evidence that the conditions precedent to the entry of 
| the order and the certification have been complied with. 

It is probable that some carriers hold property that will 
revert in the event that the designated carrier discontinues its 
use of the property. Section 210 (5) prevents a reversion or 
any impairment by reason of anything done under the new law 
or under an order of the commission entered thereunder. 
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EFFECT OF CORPORATE CONSOLIDATION 


If a consolidation or merger were effected under the divergent 
State laws which would be applicable in the case of railroad 
consolidations, it would be practically impossible to predict 
their legal effect. Consequently, section 211 prescribes the legal 
effect to be given to a corporate consolidation or merger under 
the provisions of the bill. Flexibility is afforded, however, by 
permittimg the carriers or the commission to change the legal 
effect by prescribing otherwise in the joint agreement, or in 
the petition, or in the order of the commission. Briefly, the 
bill provides that the resulting corporation shall have all the 
rights, privileges, powers, immunities, exemptions, and fran- 
chises of each constituent corporation but only to the same ex- 
tent and to be exercised within the same territory as in the 
cause of the constituent corporation; that all property and debts 
due shall be transferred to and vested in the resulting corpora- 
tion; that the resulting corporation must assume all the debts, 
liabilities, and duties of the constituent corporation; that the 
rights of creditors and all liens upon the property shall be pre- 
served unimpaired; and that any action or proceeding may be 
prosecuted to judgment as if the consolidation had not been 
effected, except that the resulting corporation may, upon its 
motion, be made a party thereto. 

DISSENTING SECURITY HOLDERS 


In order to afford ample protection to security holders who 
did not vote for the adoption of the plan, and in order to pre- 
vent a dissenting security holder from attempting to upset the 
plan which has been approved by the commission, it is provided 
in section 212 that such a security holder may, within 90 days 
after the meeting at which the order of the commission was 
consented to, give notice in writing to the carrier that he does 
not assent. In such case it is made the duty of the corporation 
to purchase the stock or to acquire it by condemnation. Ample 
provision is made for security holders who are under a legal 
disafility, despite the fact that this provision may prolong con- 
siderably the ultimate completion of the unification. 

RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN 


Section 213 prescribes the procedure under which the secur- 
ities of a nonassenting holder are to be condemned. The car- 
rier is required to institute condemnation proceedings in the 
Federal district court, or, if the carrier fails to institute the 
proceedings within six months, the dissenting security holder 
can begin the proceedings. The court will transmit the petition 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission which will, in accord- 
ance with its own procedure, ascertain the value and report 
back to the court. Inasmuch as some carriers own property 
which they do not have power to dispose of, power is given to 
acquire this property by condemnation, 

A determination by a jury of the value of securities would | 
practically prevent consolidation, because of the vast amount of | 
time required and the divergent results. Accordingly, it is pro- 
vided that the judicial proceedings shall conform as nearly as 
may be to proceedings in suits in equity, and the courts are | 
ziven power to prescribe rules for the proceedings. All or any 
number of the nonassenting holders voting securities issued by 
any one carrier may join in any one proceeding. The require- 
ment of a notice and opportunity to be heard is prescribed. 
The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
treated as a report of a master in chancery in.a suit in equity. 

In the ordinary condemnation proceeding the condemnor has 
the option of withdrawing from the proceeding or of paying the 
amount awarded. Under the bill, however, both the carrier and 
the security holder are bound by the award. 


TAXATION 


In order that a properly authorized unification will not be 
obstructed and perhaps prevented by reason of the tax liabilities 
resulting therefrom, section 214 exempts from taxation by the 
United States, or by any State, the taxes imposed upon the 
issuance of securities, conveyances of property, and so forth, in 
pursuance of the unification. An exemption from State income 
taxation upon gain from the sale or other disposition of prop- 
erty or income from any distribution, in connection with a 
unification approved by the commission is granted. The Fed- 
eral income tax laws prescribe in detail the methods of tax- 
ing corporate reorganizations. Generally speaking, the Fed- 
eral law postpones the Federal tax in the case of reorganiza- 
tions until an actual gain is realized. The bill provides that | 


19 


any unification shall be treated exactly the same as all other 
reorganizations are treated by the revenue act of 1926. 
APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 
Section 215 of the bill provides that section 20a shall + og 
apply to the issuance of securities, and so forth. It will be 
noted, however, that this exemption is granted only if the issu- 
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ance is “authorized by and in accordance with” the terms 
and conditions of an order of the commission approving a plan, 
However, if issuance was not authorized by or was not in 
accordance with the order, the provisions of section 20a, in- 
cluding the penalties, would, of course, be applicable. It should 
be also observed that paragraph (10) of section 20a, which 
authorizes the commission to require reports as to the dis- 
position of securities and the application of proceeds, remains 
applicable. 

The same observations are true as to paragraphs (18), (19), 
and (20) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its four years of 
hearings and consideration given to its proceedings under para- 
graphs (4) and (5) of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, 
and also under paragraph (2) of section 5, has acquired a vast 
amount of information and has built up an extensive record. 
Section 215 (3) of the bill makes all this evidence available 
to the commission in its proceedings upon a petition under the 
new Dill. 

PARAGRAPH (2) OF SBCTION 5 

Section 216 (1) adopts the policy of paragraph (2) of section 
5 of the present law, limited, however, to the acquisition of 
control of a carrier whose main track does not exceed 100 
miles in length. 

Section 216 (2) permits a transfer of an application under 
section 216 (1) or paragraph (2) of section 5 if the commission 
is of the opinion that it is necessary or desirable in the public 
interest, so that the applicant must proceed in such case under 
the provisions of the new bill. 

REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Section 217 provides that the commission shall report to Con- 
gress after seven years the extent to which unifications have 
taken place, giving its recommendations as to further pro- 
ceedings. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Section 218 contains the usual separability clause. 

REPEALS 

Section 2 of the bill repeals paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act. Paragraph (2) of 
section 5 is, in effect, repealed as to all future applications, 
for it is amended by prohibiting applications under it after 
the enactment of the new bill. 

' SHORT TITLE 


Section 3 of the bill provides that the new «ct may be cited 
as the “ Railway consolidation act of 1927.” 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution has received 
the unanimous approval of the committee and is necessary on 
account of the congested condition in which we find ourselves. 
I hope that when it comes up on its passage every Member 
here will vote for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RaNkKIN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the demonstration with which 
I am greeted by the Members from the agricultural States is 
prompted by the fact that I let it be known that I was going to 
protest in the name of the working people of the country, espe- 
cially the farmers, laborers, and small business men, against the 
Committee on Ways and Means sitting during the summer and 
fall when they could not be here to protest against the high 
protective tariff rates that have reduced them to their present 
distressed condition. [Applause.] 

By the time Congress convenes again the farmers, who have 
been so miserably disappointed because of the recent so-called 
courage of the President in “stepping on” them, are going to 
be hammering at the doors of the Committee on Ways and 
Means asking for a reduction of the present high protective 
tariff rates. [Applause.] 

I notice in one of the big daily newspapers that seems to 
be piling up propaganda to keep our Speaker |Mr. Loneworrn}, 
or some one else, from being nominated for the Presidency on 
the Republican ticket, an editorial lauding the President for his 
recent courage. I wonder if this newspaper had reference to 
the courage which he manifested in slapping the farmer in the 
face or the courage he displayed when he issued the order rais- 


ing the protective tariff rates on steel and armor plate. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. Under 


| suspension of the rules the gentleman must discuss the reso- 


lution. 
Mr. RANKIN. I am discussing the resolution, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from Ohio {[Mr. Bree] does not seem to under- 
stand a real legitimate discussion when he hears one. [Laughter. | 
The SPEAKER. Because of the applause the Chair has been 
unable to hear what the gentleman from Mississippi has said. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am discussing the resolution 
and trying to show the Members of the House why I expect to 
vote against it. 

As I said, I read in one of the big daily newspapers where 
it was stated that the President had manifested a great deal 
of courage in opposing and disappointing the farmers ef the 
countiy who are now suffering the greatest economic depres- 
they have experienced in a quarter of a century. [Ap 
plause.| The courage displayed by the President in destroying 
the farmers’ hopes of relief makes me think of a boastful fel- 
low who, in speaking of the fighting qualities of the members of 
his family, said that he and his father and one of his brothers 
once Whipped a man 90 years old. [Laughter.] 

That in keeping with the courage manifested by the 
President in vetoing the farm bill, backed up as he was by Wall 
Street, backed up by the manufacturers of New England, 
backed up by the money power of the country, backed up by all 
the great financial interests that are profiting at the expense 
of the agricultural masses of the country. [Applause.] 

lL warn the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, that the next call on that 
committee will be from the representatives of the farmers, the 
agricultural producers, who will demand that that committee 
strike down the inequalities under which the farmers of the 
country are suffering as a result of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act. |Applause.] 

The Committee on Ways and Means should sit during the 
session of Congress when the Members of the House, the peo- 
ple’s representatives are here, when every Member of the 
House may be present to go before it and protest against 
auctions that might be detrimental to the American people as 
a whole, or to register their appeais in favor of legislation 
that would help to right the injustices under which the farm- 
ers of this country have been suffering ever since this adminis- 
tration came into power. [Applause.] For that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I not only propose to vote against this resolution, but 
I expect to vote at all times against the practice of authorizing 
the Committee on Ways and Means to sit while Congress is 
away from here, in the absence of the Members who represent 
the people, who would otherwise have an opportunity to go 
before that committee and voice the sentiments of their people 
who are most vitally interested in legislation that will come 
before this committee affecting their economic welfare. 

Do not forget that the manufacturers will be here; the 
representatives of the steel trust will be here; the great finan- 
cial interests will be here; the lobbying lawyers for the great 
transportation corporations will be here. They always are. 
These interests are all able to keep their hired representatives 
on the ground to “advise” the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

But the masses of the American people, the farmers, the 
laborers, the small business men, are not able to keep special 
agents in Washington. Therefore they must trust their cause 
to the “tender” mercies of the same Republican-controlled 
Ways and Means Committee that placed upon the statute 
books this iniquitous Fordney-McCumber tariff law, which has 
done more to depnuperize and impoverish the agricultural 
people of this country than any other law that was ever passed 
by the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississipp\ 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
consent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is now the 
hour of 5 o'clock p. m., on the last day of this Congress, and 
there are vet some important matters pending before the Con- 
gress which we hope to have a chance to vote on before this 
Congress adjourns. 

One of the most important matters, one of the matters in the 
nature of an emergency, was brought before the Committee 
on Rules, of which I am a member, this morning. That relates 
to the exténsion of the time when the national-origin clause of 
the immigration act of 1924 shall be put into effect. A rule 
was granted by that committee which would make in order the 
consideration of the bill which has already passed the Senate 
extending for one year from the 1st of July, 1927, the date 
when that quota basis shall go into effect. 
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Speaking for the Democratic delegation from the State of 
New York, and feeling that I express their sentiments, I rise at 
this time to state that we hope that before this Congress 
adjourns, before this afternoon is over, we may have a chance 
to vote for that extension of one year. In all fairness and 
justice that opportunity should be afforded us and the other 
Members of this body who are opposed to putting into effect 
an un-American basis of restrictive immigration. 

Now, it-sometimes happens, gentlemen, that in the conduct 
of our Government, the Members of the representative or legisla- 
tive body who always think they are entirely fair with the 
people of their country and best express its interests, are not, in 
the last analysis as open and above-board as the other depart- 
ments, the executive and judicial. Many times, when questions 
affecting our people are presented to those departments, irrespec- 
tive of partisan interests, irrespective of the mouthings of 
demagogues, irrespective of the prejudices and passions of the 
moment, those departments have announced their honest opinion 
on the question. Can the legislative branch of the Government 
always say as much? Are we not more often swayed by 
partisanship and un-American prejudice and bigotry, than the 
executive branch or our courts? 

Let me relate to you, briefly, the legislative history of the 
provision, which I trust we shall be afforded the opportunity 
to consider. In the immigration law of 1924 it was provided 
that beginning on July 1, 1927, the quotas should be based on 
“national origins,” rather than on the census of 1890. 

That clause, coming from nowhere, with no disclosed parent- 
age, was defeated in this House, but was put into the act in the 
Senate without debate and jammed through this House and 
became a law. Since that time three great departments of 
our Government, the Departments of State, of Labor, and of 
Commerce, have said, after studying the question, that it is 
impracticable and practically impossible of being carried into 
effect. We have a message from the President with the expert 
information that it can not be done, and in view of our own 
Committee on Immigration, which first wanted to repeal it 
entirely, finally indorsed the Senate bill to postpone its opera- 
tions one year in order to see if by study and investigation the 
provision can be worked out. 

Gentlemen, that is the situation which confronts you. We 
Members of this House who believe in equality and fairness, 
who believe that this provision should not be carried out at 
this time because it is not only impracticable, but more than 
all un-American, demand an opportunity to express our will 
by our vote, and I can assure you that the Democrats from the 
State of New York anxiously await the opportunity to vote 
for the bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. They must have taken a considerable time 
in the applause. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Hupsrera}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognize: 
for one minute. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there have been many bills introduced at this session and some 
passed, the ostensible purpose being for the relief of the agricul- 
tural situation throughout the country. One of the measures, 
known as the MceNary-Haugen bill, passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, but was vetoed by the President. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, I did not vote for this measure. It sought to place a tax, 
commonly known as the equalization fee, upon the producers of 
cotton, corn, hogs, rice, and one or two other farm products. 
It is rather remarkable to me that a bill which its proponents 
claim would be a relief to the farmer would place a tax and 
leave it to a board to fix the amount of said tax at any sum 
that this board might deem advisable, and call it a real farm- 
relief measure. You know, gentlemen, my candid judgment 
is that this equalization fee would have been converted into a 
fund, not to relieve the depressed cotton producer, but would 
have been utilized by a certain group for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the surplus corn in Iowa, and a few of those States 
in the Middle West, and exporting same, but very little of it 
would have filtered through and been used for the relief of the 
cotton producer of the South. I might have been in error, but 
I thought I could see the cloven hoof and the Italian hand 
neatly disguised in this so-called farm-relief measure. Now, 
in the South we produce largely cotton—the price of this com- 
modity in 1926 fell below the cost of production. Certainly a 
gumber of elements contributed to the depressed price. First 
Was the enormous amount, something like three or four million 
bales beyond the normal production. 
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Now, gentlemen, I hold in my hand a measure that I believe 
will grant relief to the cotton producers of this country. It is a 
short bill. It is an understandable bill. It is simply prevent- 
ing the gambling in cotton futures and provides that when a 
contract is made for the purchase of cotton the actual de- 
livery of the cotton contracted for must be made, It is incon- 
ceivable to me that, as the records show, almost every year, 
and especially in 1924, there was something like 13,000,000 bales 
of cotton produced in the United States, while the exchanges in 
New York and New Orleans, which are nothing more than 
vamblers in cotton futures, sold on these exchanges 108,000,000 
bales of cotton, and the actual delivery on these contracts was 
106.000 bales. Now, can any man rise in his place in this House 
and state to me on his responsibility as a Congressman that 
such speculation and such gambling in contracts—on which it 
is never contemplated delivery shall be made, where it sells ten 
times the amount of the cotton raised in this country—will inure 
to the benefit of the actual producer of this product, the farmer 
who toils from daylight until dark to produce the fleecy staple? 
He is the one that I am chiefly interested in. 

I introduced a similar bill soon after coming to Congress 
eight years ago, but the cotton exchanges and their representa- 
tives, many of them the ablest lawyers in this country, appeared 
before the committees and with their plausible arguments in 
favor of the cotton exchange, prohibited favorable consideration 
of the measure and other similar measures. I have heard it 
ndvocated by these representatives of the gambling exchanges 
that they were an aid to the actual producer of cotton. Gentle- 
men of this House, if a gambler was ever an aid to any legiti- 
mate industry in this country it is beyond my poor feeble, finite 
mind to comprehend. I have always been opposed to gambling 
in any form. Likewise would I be opposed to gambling in the 
farm products of this country. Now, briefly summing up, in my 
judginent the following result would flow from the passage of 
this measure. It would end future gambling decisively and 
effectively by a concise, easily understood, and easily adminis- 
tered law that could be enforced with penalties sufficiently 
heavy to cause its general observance without defeating convic- 
tions of offenders by extraordinary severity. 

Second. It would reduce cost of manufactured cotton goods 
to the consuming publie—that is, meaning the whole body of 
the people who use cotton goods—by eliminating the millions 
ot so-called profits on winnings of the gamblers, said winnings 
being always added by the spinners to the cost of cotton goods 
and making the sale price to the public. This added to the 
price which is not paid the grower of cotton causes spinners to 
add an extra cost for the raw material. This makes prices 
higher to consumers and reduces consumption thereby, thus re- 
stricting grower, spinner, and merchant, who all require large 
volume in their business in order to make a profit. It is an 
economic axiom that higher prices reduce consumption, demand, 
and profit, which would accrue through full volume of business, 


SPINNERS SHOULD BE LNTERESTED IN THIS BILL 


Why? Because it would aid spinners by helping to prevent 
wide fluctuation in the prices of raw material, which is their 
bane. If spinners buy cotton from growers early in the year 
at a fair price, they have no assurance that gamblers will not 
make a “bear raid” and run down the price so that com- 
petitors may lay in cotton at a lower price and deprive the 
early buyers of any profit in the goods produced from higher 
priced raw material. It is vitally necessary that spinners have 
a steady supply of cotton at staple prices, which they can never 
have unless this law is passed to stop gambling in cotton, which 
causes violent, artificial, arbitrary fluctuations, not based on 
the supply of actual cotton produced and demand for goods, but 
by nothing else except the amounts of gambling bets sold which 
now fixes the price for cotton. In the interest of spinners it 
is imperatively required that this bill stop future gambling and 
be enacted into law just as early as Congress can consistently 
do so. 

MERCHANTS AFFERCTED BY COTTON GAMBLING 


Merchants are affected in the same way by unstable prices, 
for they dare not buy stocks of cotton at fair prices for the 
probability of wide fluctuation of prices resulting from same 
causes as affect spinners, as mentioned above, and directly 
traceable to the action of the exchange gambler. Far-sighted 
spinners and merchants and their representatives will support 
the passage of this bill, in my judgment, when they understand 
it, and it is my purpose to go on the stump this summer and 
challenge any gentleman to a debate upon the question who 
takes the view that the exchange gamblers are a benefit to the 
producer of cotton, and I sincerely believe that it is directly to 
the profit of the actual producer and to his financial benefit to 
abolish gambling. 
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Gentlemen, it is impossible in the time allotted to me to go 
into the arguments as to all the effects to the cotten-producing 
farmer, so I will continue by stating a few conditions that now 
obtain among the growers of cotton. The low price of cotton 
paid to the farmers—the price paid by the spinners to the 
dealers—is so low that, broadly speaking, the land, or a large 
portion thereof, has been and is now being entirely eliminated 
from the growers who owned it and has come into the hands 
of creditors who have loaned money to farmers, said farmers 
having used the money to pay the difference between the cost 
of production and the prices for which they have solq it. The 
result is tenancy and poverty with their attendant ills and 
misery, and the further resulting evil of the flocking into the 
cities of the rural population. Values have gone out of cotton 
lands and the profits from the crops, as the absence of cultiva- 
tors of the soil have clearly shown. Stability of bank capital 
has receded until a deplorable condition widely exists, which 
is growing worse. This whole collapse results from the low 
unprofitable price which the farmers receive for cotton. The low 
prices directly result from following the universal custom of 
forcing sale in the fall at quotations fixed by the gambling ex- 
changes. This is possible, because cotton has become a crop 
produced on credit almost entirely, and the creditors, merchants, 
and banks have not heretofore had funds to allow farmers to 
hold cotton and sell it in a sane, safe, and proper manner. The 
gamblers who are fully informed as to the conditions know that 
they can safely sell unlimited amounts of fictitions contract 
cotton, because the farmers are compelled to sell. They do this 
without any limit and no body of farmers can keep their cotton 
in volumes sufficient to resist the unbearable load of competition 
put upon the real cotton industry by these millions and millions 
of bales of fictitious contracts sold by the cotton-exchange 
gamblers. When this law is enacted it will take these vultures 
off of our backs and allow us to utilize the abundant credit the 
Federal reserve system is anxious to supply. When shown that 
cotton is a stable basis for security provided, the gamblers can 
not “bear raid” and knock the salable value out of cotton by 
fictitious sales of “bear bets” against actual prices. 

We can then store our cotton and keep it until a buyer will 
purehase it at a fair price, and that is the crux of the situa- 
tion. Permit me, gentlemen, to diverge to the extent of saying 
that, as a cotton producer myself, and farmer of some expertl-. 
ence, and as a citizen who tries to keep informed upon current 
events, I congratulate this country upon the fact that Presi- 
dent Coolidge, the Federal Reserve Board, and district Federal 
reserve banks, as well as the commercial banks throughout the 
country, on the friendly, wise, and prompt attempt made last 
year to assist the cotton farmers in holding their cotton as 
they should do, and which they would have done had the 
move been made sooner by the agencies and the persons above 
named, and had the farmers not feared and belieyed that the 
gamblers would sell enough future contracts to force sales and 
put prices so low they could not realize even a price that 
would secure them a profit by so holding. 

Permit me to state that I would have supported the so-called 
Aswell bill or the Crisp bill, which provided for a loan upon 
stable security to the extent of $250,000.000 to cotton growers 
through cooperative agencies to enable them to hold their cot- 
ton until the surplus was exported and the law of supply and 
demand again became operative. 

In my judgment the farmers of this country are not asking 
for a subsidy ; and surely, with the burden of low prices they are 
now bearing upon their backs, they do not want an additional 
tax placed upon their products under the guise of an equaliza- 
tion fee. Without the passage of bills just enumerated the 
financing bank condition as just above stated is the only ray of 


this bill becomes a law. In my candid judgment, if it does 
become a law, we will not need anything else except wise utiliza- 
tion of the opportunity we will then hold. It will tuke the load 
off our heavily burdened backs and let us go. 

The vice of this form of gambling—-and everyone knows that 
gambling is the most far-reaching and permeating of all vices, 
so further discussion is not necessary, and let me say that 
cotton gambling is the most insidious and violent of all forms— 
is not fully realized by many people. It is beyond my compre- 
hension that exchanges should ever aid cotton producers. And 
I say without fear of contradiction that the gamblers do no 
service to the public nor perform any function which entitles 
them to pay or consideration. 

I shall present this bill at the forthcoming session of Congress 
to convene in December. I realize, gentlemen, that I will have 
a horde of the minions and satellites of the gambling exchanges 
and their representatives on my back and at my heels. But I 
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here and now Invoke the aid of every good man and woman in 
this couutry and every Member of this House, who believes that 
gambling in any form is a vice that should be destroyed, root 
and branch, wherever found. 

Oh, | know that it will be advocated, as it has been advyo- 
cated in the past, that the gambling, or so-called “ hedging” on 
colutracts, Where no delivery is ever expected is an aid to the 
actual producer of cotton. But let me reminisce sufficiently to 
suy to you, gentlemen, that when I was a member of the Texas 
Senate, about 20 years ago, a noted journalist in farm literature 
in Texas (blessed be his memory), Frank P. Holland, of Hol- 
land's Farm Magazine, started a crusade against the open 
bucket shop in Texas, which was nothing more or less than a 
cotton-gambling hell on a small scale. 

Putriotic citizens, who loved their country and stood out for 
common honesty, like Charles B. Metealfe, of San Angelo; my 
present colleague in Congress, who was then a practicing attor- 
ney at Dallas, Harron W. SuMNERS, and other good men and 
true came to Austin and aided the passage of the antibucket 
shop bill, which passed by one vote, which forever drove from the 
porials of my great State the worst horde of leeches that ever 
infested or menaced the farmers of any section of this universe. 

Dire prediction ran rife throughout the capitol at Austin that 
if this bill became a law, cotton would immediately go down 
from 5 to 10 cents a pound. An honest and courageous legis- 
lature passed the bill and a patriotic and honest governor signed 
it. This governor (peace be to his ashes), Hon. Thomas M. 
Campbell, has passed to the “other side of the river” and is 
resting “ beneath the shade of the trees” over there, garnering 
benefits bestowed upon him, the rewards that come to a man 
who hus performed his duty in this life, and who never swerved 
from his convictions or failed in his fidelity to the plain people. 
And, mark this, gentlemen, immediately after the passage of 
this bill cotton went up several cents a pound. A like result 
will flow from the passage of this measure, which I hold here 
in my hand and exhibit to this House. 

Oh, the minions of the exchange may defeat me at the next 
session, but I will answer it as the Duke of Wellington 
answered one of his subordinate officers just before the Battle 
of Waterloo, who asked him what he was going to do if he 
failed to get Napoleon and destroy his army in the approaching 
contest. His reply was, “I'll keep pounding until I get him.” 
[Applause. ] 

EXHIBITS 
VALLEY LAND Co., 
Malaga, N. Mez., March 2, 1927. 


Ilon. CLAUDE HupspretH, M, C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. HupsretH: I have read with no little interest a short 


notice in the Commerce and Finance Magazine, issue of February 23, 
page 427, of a bill you have presented in the House having for its 
purpose the making unlawful of the short selling of cotton. 

I shall be very much obliged to you indeed if you can send me sey- 
eral copies of this proposed bill. 

I might say in this connection that having been a member for a 
nuinber of years of the Kansas City Board of Trade and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, I am quite familiar with the custom on these 
exchanges, and I have long wondered why there was not some Repre- 
sentative of the public in Congress sufficiently experienced and thought- 
ful enough to introduce a bill making the short selling of agricultural 
products a crime. I have always felt that the selling of some other 
person's property, though the identity of the person whose property 
was sold might be difficult or impossible to ascertain, was contrary to 
good public policy, and little short of brigandage. To my way of 
thinking it is distinctly unmoral and unfair for anyone to sell growing 
crops except the owner, and that such practice should be outlawed and 
made felonious. 

Years ago, when I was active on the Missouri River, I have known 
the big operators at Chicago to travel over the Grain Belt and, if pros- 
pects for the growing crop were good, come back to Chicago and sell 
out the market in an outrageous manner, thereby putting an unnatural 
pressure upon the value of other people’s property. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Harrovun. 


EvGin, Tex., February 18, 1927. 
Mr. Hupsereru, Washington, D. C. 

Ibeak Str: If the inclosed clipping is a fact, you are trying to give 
the farmers all of the help they need. If every bale of cotton and 
bushel of grain that was sold on the exchanges had to be delivered, 
the farmer would get a better price for his crops. Just so long as 
millions of bales of cotton and bushels of grain are sold that do not 
exist, farmers will be slaves. I do not think you will have much luck 
with your bill, as all the big interests will fight such a bill. But 
do your best. 


Respectfully, W. R. GILLUM. 
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{H. R. 17200, 69th Cong. 2d sess.] 
IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1927. 
Mr. HupspetH introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 


A bill to prevent gambling in cotton futures and make it unlawful for 
any person, corporation, or association of persons to sell any con- 
tract for future delivery of any cotton within the United States, 
unless such seller is actually the legitimate owner of the cotton so 
contracted for future delivery at the time said sale or contract of 
sale is made 


Be it enacted, etc., That gambling or speculation as is exploited and 
carried on in what is commonly known as “cotton exchanges” in the 
United States is hereby prohibited, and it is hereby made unlawful for 
any person, corporation, or association of persons to sell any contract 
for future delivery of any cotton within the United States which may 
enter into interstate commerce, or that may be imported into the 
United States, unless such seller is actually the legitimate owner of 
the cotton so contracted for future delivery at the time such sale or 
contract of sale is made, 

Sec. 2. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person, firm, or 
corporation controlling, operating, receiving, or transmitting messages 
in interstate business or any telegraph company, or any telephone com- 
pany, within the United States, doing an interstate business to receive 
or transmit any message over its said line or lines for the future pur- 
chase, sale, or delivery of any cotton made unlawful by the first sec- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the president or manager of all cotton exchanges within 
the United States js hereby required to report at the close of each week 
to the Secretary of Commerce all transactions passing through or in 
said exchange, in which he is president or manager, on future contracts 
for the sale of cotton, and any president or manager failing to make 
said report under oath shal] be fined in any sum not less than $200, 
nor more than $1,000, and may be imprisoned not to exceed one year, 
and the failure to make said report for any one week will constitute a 
separate offense. 

Sec. 4. That any person or agent, officer, or receiver of any corpora- 
tion or association of persons violating the provisions of this act shall, 
for each such offense, be fined in any sum not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $5,000, and in addition thereto may be imprisoned not 
exceeding two years, 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr, FuLMER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for one minute. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am sorry that I will not be permitted in the time allotted me 
at this time to give you the full information in connection with 
a bill which I introduced in the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, and a bill which I propose to introduce in the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress, for the relief of agriculture 
in the South. I am going to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the bill introduced in the first session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, known as H. R. 5695, which reads as follows: 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall establish and en- 
force preferential rates on shipments of cotton based upon the cubic 
contents of the bale. In reaching its decision the commission shall 
take into consideration the density of the bale, the amount of space 
it occupies, its uniformity in size, the character of its covering as a 
safeguard against damage or fire, and any other points that seem fairly 
to entitle it to favorable discrimination. 


I presented this bill to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
immediately after its introduction and tried hard to get this 
department to give me a favorable report to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, so that this committee 
would allow me to conduct hearings in connection therewith, 
with a view of receiving a favorable report thereon but, while 
they admit that this is a wonderful piece of legislation, a much 
needed solution of a long-standing unwise system of baling and 
shipping cotton, they claim that this can be settled without 
legislation. I want to read to you at this point an excerpt from 
a letter received from Mr. W. V. Hardie, Director of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which is very impressive as to 
the merits of this bill: 


Speaking individually and not on behalf of the commission, I may 
say that I am much impressed by the statements contained in the 
various documents which you left with me as well as those made by 
you during our conversation. While I lived for a number of years in 
the cotton country in the Southwest, I do not pretend to be an 
authority on methods of baling and shipping cotton, but I do know 
that there is a great deal of waste and loss to farmers through poor 
baling and through the present business arrangements under which 
cotton is handled three times—once at the gin, a second time at the 
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so-called interior compress, and a third time at the high density press 
at the port. Not only does it appear that greater compression cost 
results from this process but unquestionably the transportation expense 
is greater for cotton which must be stopped in transit at an interior 
compress than would be the case on cotton shipped direct from the 
gin to the port, to say nothing of the fact that high density cotton 
can, of course, be loaded more bales to the car than low density cotton, 
thus meaning that fewer cars are needed to move a given number of 
pounds of high density than of’low density cotton. 


I admit, my friends, that this proposed change in the old sys- 
tem of baling cotton, thereby bringing about a reduction in 
freight, can be accomplished by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but because of the amount of red tape and very slow 
action on the part of the commission in these matters, I feel 
that it would be a long-drawn-out proposition unless we could 
pass this bill, 
rates on shipments of cotton based upon the cubic contents of 
the bale. 


To-day you can ship 10 bales of cotton just as cheap per | 


hundred pounds as you can ship 1,000 bales. You can only put 
at best 35 bales of cotton in a box car at this time, while under 
my bill you would be able to put 100 bales in one car, thereby 
saving for transportation the expense of two box cars and the 
handling and pulling of same. 

This legislation would bring about another great saving in 
that it would bring about a uniform tare bagging covering cot- 
ton. To-day farmers put on anywhere from 22 to 30 pounds 
of bagging and ties. Farmers selling at local points in their 
various home markets in the first sale from the producer to the 
local buyers are allowed 22 pounds tare on a bale of cotton. 
South Carolina and North Carolina mill rules allow 22 pounds 
uncompressed cotton and 24 pounds on compressed cotton. 
Liverpool market allows 6 per cent tare—in other words, on a 
500-pound bale of cotton, this market allows the exporter 
pounds for tare. With this privilege given the exporter while 
he buys cotton with 22-24 pound tare, he proceeds to patch on 
every bale enough bagging to make up the difference between the 
22 pounds and 30 pounds, thereby making a clear profit on patch- 
ing of from one to two dollars per bale. Inasmuch as we ex- 
port about 60 per cent of the American cotton—anywhere from 


which states that they shall give preferential | 
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seven to ten million bales per year—this would mean a net loss | 


to the producers of from seven to ten million dollars annually, 


to say nothing of the saving in freight, warehouse space, insur- | 


ance, and so forth. 

I am going to insert in the Recorp a statement, according to 
figures given by Mr. H. W. MacAtsler, showing the savings on 
7,000,000 bales of cotton for export under this plan, to say noth- 


ing of the savings on all cotton sold for milling in the United 
States: 
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bale Total 


7 aa unnecessary canvas, if old material, 
DOIG +.» < snenanenbbiebeten 
If new material, at 6 cents per pound, add 
If Americs an cotton was sufficiently compressed to a de nsity of | 
0 pounds to 35 pounds per cubic foot (present average is 23 to 
24 re unds) and covered with canvas similar to that used on | 
Fast Indian or Egyptian cotton weighing, respectively, 450 
pounds and 780 pounds per bale, 6 pounds of canvas on a hale 
of 00 pounds and 10 pounds per bale the weight of 8 bands, 

i total of 16 pounds per bale of tare (canvas and bands), would | 
heample to protect the cotton, thus further reducing the cost of 
covering; thus, the present weight of canvas used, 18 pounds, | 

| 


at 3 cents per | 
$1, 470, 000 
(?) 


reduce d as above to 6 pounds; 12 pounds, an additional saving 
n weight per bale. And the use of this lighter material would 
he gra dually brought about by the adoption of the net-weight 
contract and effect the following economy, viz: 
18 pounds ordinary canvas, at 54 cents per pound -- 
(Against 6 pounds light canvas, at 10 cents per pound -- 


$0. 94 
. 60 
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Cost of compressing per bale - - - 

Inax id cz rig age saved by using lighter canvas, 12 ‘pounds “per” 

bale on 7,000,000 bales, at 30 cents per 100 pounds, less rebate 
for increased density, 10 cents per 100 pounds, 20 cents per 
pound (100), per bale of 500 pounds. ___.. 

Reduction on ink ind carriage on 7,000, 000 bales, Tat 10 cents per 
100 pounds, per bale of 500 pounds. ee : 
Saving in marine freight upon the same items, viz, ‘12 pounds 
“pers bale on 7,000,000 bales, at 30 cents per 100 pounds, less re- 

ite for increased density, 5 cents per 100 pounds; total sav- 
Ing 25 cents per 100 sounds kine cok hau dea 4 

Reduction in marine freight for increased density, say, “5 cents 

ber 100 pounds 


2, 380, 000 





3, 500, 000 


| - 012 


84, 000 
1, 750, 000 


~ 12, 852, 000 


1 One rs divead wagon will carry 100 bales of the ‘increased density from gin to port 
(6 cars are at present employed). 











The question of tare allowance on American cotton has been 


3 500, 000 | 


| $1.90 cents per bale on tare, whereas he 
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Liverpool :nd America. I have been working on this very 
important subject with the Department of Agriculture for about 
two years. I might say, by the way, that this was called to 
my attention by a farmer, a constituent of mine, Mr. Evans, of 
Elloree, 8. C. To-day the Department of Agriculture is giving 
serious study to this subject, and that is one of the reasons why 
I am calling your attention to this matter, that you may be 
able to give this very important subject serious consideration 
between now and the opening of the Seventieth Congress. 

I want you to get at this point, that while the producer puts 
on from 22 to 24 pounds tare, bagging and ties, which cost him 
last fall, we will say, $1.50 per bale, selling his cotton, as he 
does, gross weight, say, at 20 cents per pound, 22-pound tare 
at 20 cents looks as if the farmer is getting a profit of at least 
really loses the $1.50, 
because even though he gets paid for gross weight the price 
of tare, along with freights, commissions, and all other items 


of expense to the mill or the exporter, is figured off before 
making a price to the cotton .buyer. In other words, mills 
and exporters buy lint cotton, not bagging and ties. While 


| this is true, the producer loses also the difference between 22 


pounds and 30 pounds allowed in Liverpool on all cotton ex- 


| ported, less the small costs for extra patching, because the price 


for export cotton is figured with a 30-pound tare allowance. 

It will interest the producer and exporter to know that the 
belief exists in Liverpool that the loss resulting between the 
places of baling at home and the port of shipment for Europe 
is in excess of the loss resulting in transit and in handling at 
Liverpool. 

A gentleman interested in the compilation of cotton statistics 
(not a dealer) arrives at the average figure of 4 ounces per bale 
as expressing this loss, and on that basis he gives the annual 
loss, figured on 3,000,000 bales, as 1,500 bales of 500 pounds each, 
or 750,000 pounds. 

Claims lie, as heretofore stated, for loss of weight (this does 
” alone), and the following is an ex- 
ample of an actual transaction. 


Pro forma loss of weight of 100 bales of cotton shipped to Liverpool 
LA. = GS 
Landing weight 


51,172 pounds bands 800}. 
60 pounds excegs bands. 


51,112 


100 bales American cotton ex Mechanic] 


pounds. 


| Invoice weight: 


168, 000 | 


| the writer that these “ dogs” 


51, 782 
51, 112 
670 
518 


pounds. 
pounds. 


pounds==1,, per eent gross loss. 

pounds, 1 per cent customary franchise on invoiced weight, 
152 pounds. 
pounds, 


x 


5 per cent tare allowance on Joss. 


144 pounds. 


Summed up, the reasons (as expressing Liverpool opinion) for 
loss resulting from the existing methods of baling are: 

(1) Inerease in the weight carried by the use of unnecessarily 
heavy covering. 

(2) The premium for insurance for “country damage” and 
“fire” would be less if cotton bales were properly covered. 
(Vide statement Maritime Marine Insurance Co. and Standard 
Marine Insurance Co.) 

(3) The cotton covering has to be mended here before it is 
sent forward to the spinners, and 

(4) There is loss in transit in actual weight. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


The baling of Egyptian cotton, and the same applies to Indian, 
and to a slightly lesser degree to Brazilian and Peruvian, is so 
carefully done that at a short distance the appearance is similar 
to that of well-baled cloths or Manchester goods. 

It is wrapped in strong Hessian canvas and well bound with 


bands. As a rule there are 11 bands on a bale of Egyptian 
cotton, and these bands weigh at least 12 pounds. The bales 


are uniform in size, as above stated, and the tare fixed for 
purpose of dock rates and town dues is 26 pounds. 
Egyptian cotton is generally discharged from ships in rope 
slings, although a not inconsiderable quantity is unloaded with 
the use of hooks by some of the lines, and it was observed by 
seem to grip the bales firmly and 
that the damage thereby was slight, and the covering on the bale 


the 


| was but slightly torn. 


I will insert in the Recorp here a letter from the Liverpool 
Cotton Association (Ltd.) of October 10, 1911, which will give 
you some very inteyesting information along the lines which I 


for a number of years a question of periodic discussion in | have been talking to you about: 
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; LiverProot CoTTon ASSOCIATION (LTD.), October 10, 1911. 

Dear Sir: In further reference to My committee’s letter to you of 
September 21, I would point out that only those conversant with all 
the details can appreciate to the full the loss suffered by practically 
all sections of the American trade in consequence of the present 
careless and wasteful methods of packing cotton in the Southern 
States. Egyptian and East Indian cotton is carried in packages 
of uniform size, which contain approximately the same weight for 
their respective growths. American bales, on the contrary, vary 
very greatly in size and weight and are covered, as a rule, with 
canvas unnecessarily heavy, which, while it increases the freight 
and makes the bales more clumsy and difficult to handle, is usually 
of so open a texture as not sufficiently to protect the fiber in 
transit, and consequently the bales often arrive at European ports in 
s0 ragged a condition that considerable expense has to be incurred in 
mending them before they can be forwarded to the spinner in the 
interior. Double canvas, too, is often put on, and sugar bagging, which 
is sometimes used, is quite unfitted for cotton, in both cases for the 
purpose of increasing the gross weight. The number of bands, too, is 
often in excess of what is required for securing the covering, while if 
the ends of these, instead of being cut off, are allowed to remain not 
only is the weight on which freight has to be paid increased but it is 
surmised that in some cases fire takes place in consequence of these 
loose ends creating sparks. By thus increasing the gross weight of the 
bales the planter may think he is getting paid the price of cotton for 
materials of far less value, but in this he is mistaken, as merchants, 
warned by past experience, make allowances for this in the price they 
give, and the final result is that while the planter gains nothing, 
there is an increase of cost to the spinner. On freight alone to Europe 
the calculation has been made that the carriage of perfectly unneces- 
sary canvas and bands amounts to £200,000 ($973,300) per annum. 

This amount, which might be saved, would be by no means all lost 
to the shipowner, as if a standard bale should be adopted, it could be 
far more easily handled and stowed, and a greater weight could be 
carried than at present in the same space in a ship’s hold. In the 
matter of insurance, too, there would be a saving, as the liability to 
country damage would be far less, as also would be the risk of fire. 

In conclusion my committee would urge, and in this they are strongly 
supported by the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers’ Association, the adoption of bale standard in di- 
mensions, containing approximately the same weight of cotton, pressed 
to rather a greater density than at present, and covered by a better 
make of canvas, lighter in weight, but closer “in texture, and secured 
by a small number of bands. This the committee hold would be a 
saving to all connected with the trade. The shipowner could carry 
a greater weight in the same space; the insurance companies, though 
premiums would be less, so would the risk from fire and claims for 
country damage, while the loss of actual cotton in transit, either 
from pilfering or from accident, would be reduced to a minimum. The 
result of these economies would be that while the producer would get 
a better price per pound for his cotton, the consumer would buy it 
on arrival here at less money. 

My committee are quite aware how impossible it will be to force 
the planter at once to vary existing methods, but if the full advantages 
that would follow on making the necessary changes in packing boxes, 
using better canvas, ete., were to be continuously brought before them, 
a gradual improvement would take place. 

My committee are satisfied that if the various cotton exchanges of 
Europe could be assured that such a standard bale would be introduced 
and regularly shipped they would amend their by-laws so as to allow 
such bales to be tenderable, both on future and ec. i. f. contracts, with 
allowances for actual tare, which would give the shipper of the cotton 
the full advantage of the saving so effected. 

I am, etce., 
D. CUNNINGHAM, 
Chairman Trade Supervision Committee. 


I also want to insert in the Recorp a statement from the 
American consul, Manchester, England, which will also bear 
out my statement, giving you information obtained by actual 
experience in handling cotton as a cotton merchant, having 
produced, bought, and sold thousands of bales of cotton: 

TARE ALLOWANCE UPON AMERICAN COTTON, CONDITION IN WHICH IT IS 
RECEIVED AT THE PORT OF MANCHESTER; ALSO SIMILAR INFORMATION 
REGARDING EGYPTIAN AND EAST INDIAN COTTON 
I have 

allowance for 


made thorough inquiries here respecting the 6 per cent 
“tare” upon American cotton, and have no hesitation 
in stating that under the present system of purchasing this allowance 
is quite justified. 

When the cotton leaves the gin, 6 per cent for tare is too much, but 
after leaving the compress it is a legitimate allowance. The loss is 
the unnecessary tare added at the compresses. 

This 6 per cent allowance is caused through the existing system of 
purchasing cotton, viz, c. i. f. and 6 per cent for®tare. 

This system fixes the weight of tare (i. e., canvas and bands) which 
shall be deducted from the seller's American invoice, which is prae 
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tically the same thing as forcing him to see that 6 per cent of the 
gross weight of his invoice consists of tare. 

Under present conditions a bale of cotton (say, 500 pounds) is 
covered by 22% pounds weight of canvas and bands upon leaving the 
gin, packed in its then comparatively loose condition. 

Upon subsequently passing through the compress the size of the 
bale is reduced approximately by one-half. 

And the Huropean 6 per cent contract terms necessitate the addi- 
tion of 74% pounds weight of canvas and bands during this process, in 
order to bring the weight of tare up te the said 6 per cent standard 
weight of tare contracted for. 

Owing to the great reduction in the size of the bale at the compress, 
the bands originally put on at the gin press require to be reduced in 
length (and therefore weight), and to reinstate or make up for this 
loss in weight from 1 to 3 bands additional are here put on each bale. 

It has for many years been customary in the Southern States for 
producers of cotton to sell this commodity in their local markets at 
prices (according to quality) based upon the gross weight of the 
bales; i. e, the seller invoiced the gross weight of the bales to the 
buyer at the price agreed upon; this method is still practiced, 

The buyer in the United States local markets sells the same cotton 
to European buyers upon quite different terms, viz, cost, freight, in- 
surance, and with an allowance of 6 per cent to cover the weight of 
canvas and ties (bands) upon the bales which practically means net 
weight, so that the cotton which the producer sells at a price for 
gross weight to his customer this same buyer resells in Europe at a 
price for net weight. 

Economically, therefore, the buyer in the Southern States has to 
purchase the cotton from the producer gross weight at a price which 
will enable him to resell the same cotton in Europe upon net-weight 
terms at a profit. 

Forty or fifty years ago, when the gross weight of bales of Ameri- 
can cotton averaged from 350 to 400 pounds, an allowance of 6 per 
cent for the weight of canvas and bands was doubtless approximately 
correct, but as improvements gradually took place in packing the 
bales, arising out of the Old World custom of selling cotton upon 
the cubic measurement, a lesser quantity of canvas and shorter bands 
(therefore less weight) are now necessary to cover a bale of cotton. 

During the past eight years many complaints have been made by 
spinners in England of the wasteful method of covering American 
bales arising out of the Old World custom of selling cotton upon the 
basis of a 6 per cent allowance for the weight of canvas and bands, 
an allowance which is greatly in excess of what is actually necessary 
to efficiently cover the bales, 

American cotton sold on the above terms in Liverpool; the follow- 
ing rule is printed upon the contract: 

“Should the weight of bands as ascertained at the time of weigh- 
ing exceed 900 pounds per each 100 bales, then the buyer shall have 
the right to deduct such excess from the landing weight. 

“Should the weight of canvas exceed 3y% per cent, then the buyer 
shall have the right to claim for such excess at the invoice price.” 

For comparison I quote the following rules applying to the purchase 
of Egyptian and East Indian cotton: 

“Egyptian cotton: Should the weight of canvas and bands exceed 
the invoice allowance, then the buyer shall have the right to claim 
for such excess at the invoice price. 

“East Indian cotton: If on arrival at port of delivery the actual 
tare be not ascertained, the buyer shall afterwards be entitled to 
recover for insufficient allowance, etc.” 

All cotton-producing countries, with the exception of the United 
States, sell their product on the basis of allowing the actual weight of 
covering (canvas and ties). 

Through the courtesy of a Lancashire spinner I have been able to 
have measured and weighed several bales of Egyptian cotton and also 
ebtain the average weight of two kinds of East Indian cotton, with 
samples of the canvas covering used for each description of cotton, as 
follows : 

“ Egyptian cotton: Measure, 51 by 31 by 22 inches; average weight, 
763 pounds per bale gross; cubic contents, 20.128 feet ; density of pack- 
ing, 37.907 pounds per cubic foot; weight of canvas used to cover the 
bales, 6 pounds per bale. The usual number of bands (ties), 11 per bale. 
Egyptian cotton varies in weight from 720 to 850 pounds per bale. 

“ East Indian cotton (from Bengal) : Measure, 50 by 23 by 18 inches; 
average weight, 408 pounds gross; cubic contents, 11.979 feet; density 
of packing, 34.059 pounds per cubic foot; weight of canvas and bands 
together, 9 pounds per bale (canvas 1% pounds, bands 714 pounds). 

“East Indian cotton (from Tinnevelly) : Measure, 49 by 25 by 18 
inches; average weight, 525 pounds gross; cubic contents, 12.76 feet; 
density of packing, 40.76 pounds per cubic foot; weight of canvas and 
bands together, 11% pounds per bale (canvas 1% pounds, bands 10 
pounds).” 

The present average density of packing of American cotton is only 
23 to 24 pounds per cubic foot against Egyptian 37.907 pounds, etc. 


INSURANCE ADVANTAGE ON HARD-PRESSED COTTON 


The rates of insurance given by the Royal Insurance Co, for cotton 
stored at the Manchester docks are as follows: 
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“Ship canal warehouse, nonfireproof: If hard-pressed bales, only 7s. 
($1.70) per cent per annum; American cotton, 10s. ($2.43) per cent 
per annum. 

“In fireproof werehouses: Egyptian (hard pressed), 7s. ($1.70) per 
cent per anpum; American cotton, 9s. ($2.19) per cent per annum.” 


I want to quote here a part of a statement made by Consul 
General Skinner, which is very interesting and should appeal to 
you in my fight to pass this legislation which will mean much 
to the cotton industry. : 


For many years commercial writers have dwelt upon the compact, 
neatly packed bales of Asiatic and African cotton as contrasting pain- 
fully with the American bale, but thus far without inducing American 
shippers to mend their ways. While it is felt by importers that our 
cotton would not stand the compression to which other cottons are sub- 
jected without injury to the staple, there certainly is no sound reason 
for careless tying and the use of jute netting so weak and old that the 
bale ffequently arrives in a completely wrecked condition. In a tour 
of the docks made for the purpose of preparing this report the writer 
walked through acres of handsomely packed American goods of every 
description, which had arrived without incident, emerging finally into 
the cotton section, where the floor was strewn with quantities of loose 
cotton and between stacks of bales, no two of which had the same shape 
nor were baled in precisely the same way. Even the best bales which 
were intact showed where hooks had torn the gunny sacking, tearing 
out with it more or less fiber. In many cases the iron ties were broken 
and a large number of bales had entirely collapsed. In a corner of the 
building a great quantity of loose cotton had been swept up from the 
floor, sufficient in all to make a number of bales itself. The loss of 
cotton in consequence of poor baling from farm to factory must be 
enormous in the course of a year. My informants here state that this 
criticism applied to not only cotton but to waste and linters as well. 


Not only will this legislation bring about various economies, 
which can be passed down to the producer, but will, I am sure, 
present to foreign countries a respectable-looking bale of cotton, 
which will compete in looks with other cotton and bring about 
an increased demand for American cotton in foreign countries. 
It is generally understood, because of the complications in the 
matter of tare and the unsightly appearance of American cotton 
in contrast with Egyptian, Peruvian, as well as Indian cotton, 
that when American cotton arrives in Liverpool and is placed 
side by side with cotton from these foreign countries an Ameri- 
can passing by would deny absolutely that the ragged, ill- 
shaped, unsightly American bale came from America. 

I have a copy of letter written by the American consul, 
Naples, Italy, to the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C., 
which reads as follows: 


TARE ALLOWANCE OF AMERICAN COTTON AT NAPLES 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Naples, Italy. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the department's 
instruction, dated August 17, 1911 (file No. 600.11212M), directing me 
to make a report covering the importations of raw cotton at Naples 
and particularly regarding the amount of tare charged by the buyers of 
the different varieties of raw cotton. 

The total weight of raw cotton imported at Naples during the year 
1910 was as follows: 


Pounds. 
United Beste ob Amis nd declkdwecdctndscnkasiti nose 11, 744, 455 
iit) > | i ee ee ben dicted bata 10, 566, 980 
ESV o.ncinddn nineteen a tigate ai 310, 065 
TE 'CRTRITT a wicca sistas tas eeeeteinteh abdtneieiciteeennsaesennesithiiaiiaiiiiitaceaeietedaiemin ani ianeentaeeaiiainna 189, 061 
Turkey (tn TUG) si dnc -cueedwcmondévasancodseusoisde 155, 375 
, en 22, 965, 936 


During the period from August 30 to October 10, the time when I 
was making personal observation of the importations of raw cotton, no 
shipments from Turkey, Egypt, or Tunis arrived. And as the cotton 
from these countries does not figure largely in the importations, I have 
confined my observations almost entirely to the conditions of the ship- 
ment from the United States and India, 

While a certain amount of American cotton comes here directly from 
ports in the producing States—largely from Galveston and New Or- 
leans—a very considerable amount is transshipped at New York and 
again at Genoa before reaching Naples, the latter arriving in a very 
unsatisfactory state of condition. 
on the cotton can be offset by a corresponding gain in tare; that is to 
say, if the tare is smailer then shown on the invoice, and vice versa. 
The medium tare allowance on Indian cotton is 2 to 2% per cent and 
on Levant (Smyrna) cotton 2 to 24% per cent. 

The conclusions drawn from the above are that, under present baling 
methods, American cotton should rightfully stand a greater tare than 
cotton from other countries and that the 6 per cent tare allowance is 
not excessive, The consulate general fails to see where any loss to the 
American producer or shipper or to the European buyer occurs under 
this system, except in the matter of freight paid on excessive tare. The 


The average weight of the weight | 
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producer, so this office is informed, is paid gross weight for his cotton, 
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and the shipper and foreign buyer must necessarily figure on this tare 
allowance in coming to an agreement as to price. As indicated above, 
American cotton is not always charged with a 6 per cent tare, but is 
sold under various agreements between buyer and seller, but it is certain 
that both parties know enough to protect themselves in making their 
calculations as to price under whatever contract they make. I have 
the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jas. A. SMITH, 

Consul General. 
The Secretary or STate, 


Washington, D. C. 





TARE ALLOWANCE ON AMBRICAN COTTON AT NAPLES 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Naples, Italy, October 19, 1911. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the department's 
instruction, dated August 17, 1911 (file No. 600.11212M), directing 
me to make a report covering the importations of raw cotton at Naples 
and particularly regarding the amount of tare charged by the buyers 
of the different varieties of raw cotton. 

The total weight of raw cotton imported at Naples during the year 
1910 was as follows: 


No. 90.] 


Pounds 
11, 744, 455 
10, 566, 980 


United States of America 
British India 






I rh alleen trateeh ouaasias dpheiGichstatiian ntbitaianeensdh ahaascilinianinensbiohaioatins 310, 065 
St A EN a aE a a Aa ea 189, 061 
Turkey (in Europe) —..._-- dite ta edtinstiabecidattidaatblaiiiehaahaia 155, 375 


22, 965, 936 

Certainly, this statement will open the eyes of my friends 
from the South to the extent that you will be forced to join 
hands with me in the next Congress in the passage of legisla- 
tion as outlined. 

I propose at this time to give notice of the introduction of 
another bill in the opening of the next Congress which will 
work hand in hand with the above bill, and which is to amend 
the tariff act of 1922 so as to place a duty on the importation 
of jute bagging, jute yarn, twine, and cordage into this country. 
Cotton to-day is covered with jute bagging, as stated a few 
moments ago, weighing about 22-30 pounds per bale, including 
ties which weigh about 9 pounds. This type of bagging, as you 
will note from this sample I now hold in my hands, is respon- 
sible for the unsightly condition of American cotton. It is a 
very strange coincidence that we, the producers of cotton, will 
sit idly by and allow this kind of bagging to be imported into 
America to cover American cotton, when no other cotton- 
producing people in the world use it, even in India, where they 
produce, manufacture, and import this commodity. To my 
mind, this amendment will be the most important step which 
we of America can take for the cotton industry of this country, 
as I hope to show you before I have concluded my speech. 

I want you to keep in mind that my first bill proposes to 
bring about high density compression like the Egyptian cotton 
for various savings, as already mentioned to you, but especially 
for the purpose of bringing about uniformity of tare. 

I would be glad to have you look over these pictures which I 
have here representing the condition of American cotton com- 
pared to Egyptian, Peruvian, and other cotton, in the matter of 
the type of bagging covering this cotton. Inasmuch as I am 
not allowed to have these pictures placed in the Recorp, I 
would ask each of you to obtain from the Department of Agri- 
culture a bulletin, No. 1465, entitled “Cotton Ginning,” which 
will give you considerable information on this subject, and it 
contains these pictures. 

The bill which I propose to introduce next fall will make it 
possible for American manufacturers to produce covering for 
cotton, fertilizer sacks, cotton twine for use by the Post Office 
Department, and for other uses which we to-day are allowing 
foreign countries to supply America with. Right here I want 
to show you the kind of cotton bag cloth which our mills are 
manufacturing, which could take the place of jute. 
mills are located in New Orleans and South Carolina. This 
piece was manufactured at New Orleans, and this one in 
Spartanburg, 8. C. I also present to you several samples of 
cotton taken from bales of cotton. This sample represents 
American middling fair, and this one good ordinary, according 
to the United States standard cotton grading act, as passed by 
me during the Sixty-seventh Congress. Here are a lot of sam 
ples which will grade below good ordinary, and we have con- 
siderable cotton which will grade even below this type of 
cotton, known as “ bollies” and what we call “ dogtail cotton ” 
in South Carolina. This cotton could be used in the manufac- 
ture of these articles, therefore at a very reasonable price. 
This type of cotton bagging will give to us a respectable-look- 
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‘ing bale of cotton, a bale which we would have just cause to | influence in writing the schedule in the 1922 tariff act on jute 


be proud of, a bale which will not be ashamed to take its place 
alongside of all other bales of cotton which are properly covered 
in other cotton-producing countries, as I have already outlined. 

Sut, my friends, the most important part in connection with 
this proposition will be the using of millions of bales of low- 
grade cotton for these purposes, thereby reducing the surplus 
cotton which is to-day hanging around the necks of the cotton 
producers of the South like a millstone around the neck of a 
drowning man in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

We have to-day, because of the large crop produced last year, 
a surplus of about seven or eight million bales of cotton and in 
this surplus I have every reason to believe, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture agrees with me, that we have at least 3,000,000 
bales of low-grade, untenable cotton. Think, my friends, what 
it would mean to cut out the importation of jute manufactured 
by cheap labor in foreign. countries and use our own cotton for 
baling and sacking American products! I want to say to you 
that when we say to the world that we have a crop of 18,000,000 
bales for 1926 and when we say to the world that we have a 
surplus of seven or eight million bales of cotton it is all con- 
sidered tenable and spinable cotton and the price on the good 
grades, in fact on all grades, is based on the supposed fact that 
this cotton is tenable. In other words, this unspinable and un- 
tenable cotton fixes the price of cotton to-day, whereas, if we 
could use at least 2,000,000 bales of cotton, as above stated, 
cotton to-day would be selling for 20 cents to 25 cents per 
pound. 

I am glad to be able to state that we have passed through 
both Houses the Mayfield bill. Not as good a bill as the Smith 
bill, in my judgment, which contains the section authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to ascertain the grades and staple 
of the carry-over cotton, so as to be able to determine the 
amount of tenable and spinable cotton on hand. If this is 
properly done, I believe it will be the means of advancing the 
price at least 2 or 3 cents per pound immediately. I venture 
to say right here that if we had these facts it would show 
that we could use every pound of good cotton which we have 
to-day in America and foreign countries within the next six 
months, and, of course, the demand would be increased, because 
they must have a certain amount of cotton. With this increased 
demand, the price would adjust itself to a fair price, which 
would save my people who are to-day, many of them, living 
in misery and poverty, unnoticed and uncared for by this great 
Government of ours. 

You may ask the question why we do not use American bur- 
lap or cotton-bag cloth made out of American cotton instead 
of this jute, and so forth. In the first place, our manufacturers 
have to go up against cheap labor producing jute and especially 
labor working in manufacturing establishments in foreign coun- 
tries. I remember years ago the Farmers’ Alliance used cotton 
bagging manufactured out of cotton in the place of jute, but 
just about the time it looked as if they had won out on this 
new project the manufacturers or importers of jute put the price 
so low that it forced the sale of this American-manufactured 
article out of the market. 

We find in the Daily News Record of February 2, an article 
written by Mr. Leavelle McCampbell, originally from South 
Carolina, I believe, now living in New York, which gives us 
some information as to how cheaply the wage earner works in 
India. 


The jute mill in Bengal pays for the carder 89 cents per week; for 
the rover, $1.75 per week; for the spinner, $1.40 per week; for the 
winder, $1.91 per week; for the beamer, $ per week; for the 
weaver, $2.84 per week, 


9 oF 
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I imagine there is not a single common laborer in an Ameri- 
ean mill, who does not earn more every day than the most 
skillful laborer in India earns in a week; yet that jute product 
in the shape of burlaps comes in competition with the cotton 
goods produced in this country by our high paid employees out 
of cotton grown by American farmers—the bone and sinew of 
our Republic. 

During the calendar year 1926, 942,340,172 pounds of raw 
jute and its products were shipped into the United States, 
practically all of it free of duty. That many pounds of cloth 
used in baling cotton and for sacking fertilizer and grain, etc., 
is equal to about 2,000,000 bales of cotton and would represent 
the output of over 3,000,000 spindles. 

Perhaps it would be well to state here why the high tariff 
Republican Party did not put a tariff on jute and jute prod- 
ucts, SO as to protect our American manufacturers on this type 
of goods. It is my belief the reason is that we have large manu- 
facturing interests in America, also in India, manufacturing 
jute and jute products which seems to have had more power and 


nr 


and jute products with the parties in power than our home 
asp S — goods, which would come in competi- 
tion with these. ow that my party, especially e of 
the South, does not believe in a tariff to the cate TAT cir 
to American manufacturers an absolute monopoly, with rates 
high enough to add untold profits at the expense of the American 
consuming public, but we do believe in a tariff—or I will speak 
for myself—giving rates which will protect our manufacturing 
interests to the extent that they may be able to carry on, make 
a fair and legitimate profit and pay decent wages. This is 
what I would ask in my amendment. 

One of the troubles in writing a tariff bill, as far as the South 
is concerned, is that it has always been written, except in a 
few instances, wholly at the expense of the South. I am going 
to say this to my friends on the Democratic side of the House, 
especially you who come from the South: We just as well begin 
to give serious study to the tariff question, because the time 
has come when our people are getting tired of tariff discussion 
whereby our people get the benefit of the discussion and the 
other fellow the benefit under the tariff. I have quite a num- 
ber of farmers in my district, especially in Sumter County, 
growing onions which carry a tariff, I think, of 2 cents per 
pound. They want this rate doubled. When the Tariff Com- 
mission talked about reducing the tariff on peanuts the gover- 
nors of the South—my governor—came to Washington asking 
that it not be done. 

I can see why the farmers of the West wanted legislation in 
the Haugen bill which they thought would put them on a basis 
with others now protected. I fought for the cotton sections in 
the Haugen bill, because I knew it would be impossible to make 
the tariff apply on cotton; but with the proposed machinery and 
the money contained therein, with the right to go into the mar- 
ket when we would have a surplus of cotton and buy and take 
off of the market this surplus and otherwise have an opportu- 
nity to study the cotton problem, we would be able to obtain a 
fair price, work out marketing and methods whereby we would 
be able to increase the consumption of cotton for the benefit of 
the producer. 

I hope that this short statement in connection with tariff will 
clear up my position on this question. I am indebted to my 
colleague and good friend Larsen, of Georgia, who, by the way, 
is one of the hard-working Congressmen for the great masses 
of this country, especially the farmers of his State, for an item 
printed in the Macon (Ga.) Telegram, with comments thereon 
by the Governor of Georgia, which will be interesting: 


{From the Macon Telegraph, December 9, 1926] 


GOVERNMENT PROHIBITS Uss OF AMERICAN GRowN COTTON IN CON- 
TRACTS FOR SHIRTING—LEGAL DOCUMENT PrREFReRS PRODUCT OF 
Foreign Country To Tsat or UNiITep Stratos 


Tue TELEGRAPH BURBAU, 
105 Kimball House. 


ATLANTA, December 8.—Not only has the United States Government 
completely ignored the request of the governor of one of the “ cotton 
States ” to withhold the award of contracts for jute twine long enough 
to merely examine into the feasibility of using American-grown cotton 
instead of imported jute but it now develops that United States 
Government contracts which have been let for shirting specifically pro- 
hibits the use of American cotton in these goods and bases the contract 
on the use of Egyptian cotton. 

In other words, the Government, which is supported largely by the 
tax it exacts from the agricultural peoples of the South, is placed in 
the position of prohibiting the expenditure of money which really 
belongs to those people for the produce grown by them and writes 
into a legal document not only that prohibition but a demand that the 
raw material, Egyptian cotton, a direct competitor to American cot- 
ton, be used in the manufacture of goods which the United States 
Government buys with American tax money. 

These facts came out of the office of Gov. Clifford Walker to-day, 
with the comment by him that this procedure not only is unfair and 
unseemly but is “downright criminal.” 

Recently Governor Walker, being advised of an award about to be 
made by the Post Office Department for 1,500,000 pounds of jute twine, 
wrote the postal and other Federal authorities in Washington, asking 
that the award of this contract be held up long enough to look into tlie 
practicability and advisability of using twine made from American 
cotton instead. The purpose was to bring about some form of coopera- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government with the cotton farmers of 
the South. Not only was the request not complied with according to 
information here, but it was actually ignored. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Then came information to the governor of large contracts recently 
awarded by the United States Government to New England spinners for 
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shirting—a cloth commonly made from American cotton and sold all 
over the Nation as an American cotton product—with the provision 
written in the contracts carrying a mandatory requirement that the 
yoods be made from Egyptian cotton. Against this Governor Walker 
hos again entered a solemn protest in the name of the State. Letters 
ve been written to the President, to both Georgia Senators, and to 
jombers of Congress. Following is a copy of his letter to Congressman 
\v. W. Larsen, which is similar to letters written other Georgia Repre- 
sentatives in Washington : $ 
“« Dear Mr. Larsen: I acknowledge receipt of your letter, and, in 
half of the farmers of the South, I desire to express my appreciation 
of the valuable assistance you are rendering in the movement to increase 

e uses of cotton and cotton products, 

“You are reminded that, prosecuting the campaign to secure addi- 
‘ional uses for cotton and cotton products, we discovered that the 
Governmeat at Washington was advertising for 1,500,000 pounds of 
wine, the specifications requiring that twine to be made from imported 
jute instead of cotton. We requested that the award of bids be delayed, 

iving us a chance to demonstrate that cotton twine could be used 

st as satisfactorily and just as economically. 

“T am advised that the Post Office Department has taken the posi- 
tion that they are bound by the strict letter of the law, which requires 
them to award the bids to the cheapest product. No attention has been 
paid, so far as I have been able to ascertain, to our suggestion that the 
ost Office Department hold up awarding the bids until the matter 
could be adjusted on such a basis as to justify the economical use of 
cotton in preference to imported jute. I regret that no such effort 
seems to have been made by the President, Mr. Hoover, or Mr. Meyer, 
who was appointed by the President to cooperate with the cotton 

rmers of the South. 

‘You will be interested to know that I am to-day in receipt of official 
notice that the Government recently entered into a contract for shirt- 
ing for use of the Government, the specifications requiring the use of 
Egyptian cotton. This is not only perfectly ridiculous but, in my judg- 
ment, criminal in view of the straits of cotton farmers of the South. 

“] trust you will investigate this matter and continue the fight. We 
shall certainly demonstrate whether the Government officials are sin- 
cerely interested in the farmers of the South. 

“With an expression of my high personal esteem and good wishes, 

“Very sincerely yours, 


» 


“ Crriv¥vorD WALKER, Governor.” 


Now, my friends, think what it would mean to the South and 
to the producers of cotton if we could supply the Post Office 
Department with cotton goods instead of imported twine and 
Egyptian cotton cloth, and if we could bale our cotton and sack 
our fertilizer and grain in cotton bagging and sacks! Furni- 
ture is wrapped with jute burlap; cement is largely shipped in 
jute bags; cotton goods manufactured in America, heavy gocds, 
sheeting, homespun, overalls, and a thousand and one other ar- 
ticles are shipped either in bales or bundles wrapped in jute 
burlap imported into this country, while our farmers are 
stifling with raw cotton and nowhere to go.. Why, my friends, 
these heavy manufactured cotton goods are exported wrapped 
with imported jute burlap, going back into foreign countries 
from whence it came. 

low long will we of the South sit idly by talking and talking 
about a proposition which we have always had with us and 
looks as if it will always be with us and not do something con- 
structive for my people and your people? 1 represent the best 
people on earth, and I am ready to “logroll” and go after that 
which will help, because I realize that we have the greatest 
people on earth and we have in the South the garden spot of 
the world; therefore something must be done and done quickly 
to change the old-time system or policy in the South, or we will 
continue to just merely exist. 

Just last week the largest bank in my home town, and one 
of the oldest banks in the State, went down, as well as a great 
many others. No fault in the management of the bank, but 
hecause of the serious conditions existing with agriculture in 
the South, 

Let me refer to a little episode that occurred recently in the 
Post Office Department. I speak of it in the kindest manner, 
hecause I esteem most highly our present Postmaster General. 
Bids were asked for a certain amount of twine for use in the 
Post Office Department. After considerable dickering a bid 
of a jute twine concern was accepted, the department estimat- 
ing that the bid of that company was about $60,000 lower than 
the bid of the company offering to supply the needs of the 
department with cotton twine. Had the jute twine really been 
“60,000 cheaper it would have been all right, but later on it was 
found that the calculation had been made on a pound basis 
and that the size of the jute twine was so much greater than 
that of the cotton that there was a difference of only 4 cents 
per 1,000 yards in favor of the jute twine as compared with 
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the cotton twine. A thousand yards is more than half a mile, 
and the jute twine was only 4 cents a thousand yards cheaper 
than the cotton—a very small diNerence. Yet our great Post 
Office Department gave the preference, as I am informed, to 
the jute twine. I am sure the department did not fully realize 
what it was doing or it never would have given the preference 
to jute as against the domestic product. 

Gentlemen of the House, by the passage of these bills I 
desire to open up a channel whereby we can consume the cotton 
which is selling below the cost of production, thereby causing 
our farmers the loss of their lands and homes and business 
in my country to be at a standstill, 

If the men in authority in this Government do not aid the 
cotton farmer, if they do not find some method whereby the 
producer of cotton can market it, at least at cost of production, 
then the Government itself must in a measure suffer. When 
the industries of this country fail, when they can no longer pay 
a tax to support the Government. every branch of the Gov- 
ernment and every industry in the Nation must be injuriously 
affected. It is an insane policy and an unjust one which dis- 
criminates against the American farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a sectional question, and it is not 
a question that concerns the cotton producer alone, but is a 
matter that concerns this Government. Every interest is vitally 
affected. The man in New England, the consumer in the West, 
the manufacturers everywhere—all are vitally affected. We 
must take hold of the situation and remedy it as soon as 
possible. [Applause.] 

The following are letters from interested parties and excerpts 
from statements made at a conference held with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on February 24, 1925, which will be of 
much interest in connection with this matter. It would be 
well for you to get the full report of this conference as well 
as 2 document printed by the Agricultural Department, entitled 
“ Investigation of American Cotton Tare.” These will give you 
a world of information which you so much need at this time, 
so that you may be able to grasp the importance of this legis- 
lation as suggested by me: 


LETTERS FROM THE FOLLOWING 


Hon. A. F. Lever, president Joint Land Bank, Columbia, S. C. 

Robert Skliar, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

R, W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. A, Cobb, editor Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harvey Jordan, managing director American Cotton Association and 
Industrial Boll Weevil Control Campaign. 

J. M. Bowen, president New Orleans Spot Cotton Merehants Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La. 

D. F. Houston, ex-Secretary Department of Agriculture. 

William C. Redfield, ex-Secretary Départment of Commerce 

STATEMENTS FROM THE FOLLOWING 

N. A. Floyd, Greenville, 8. C. 

Cc. L. Stealey, general manager Oklahoma Cotton Growers Associa 
tion, Oklahoma. 

Harvey Jordan, Greenville, 8S. C., expert in this line. 

THe Firsr Carouinas Joinr Srock Lanp BaNn« 
CoLumBta, 8S. C., January 19, 1926. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hamp: I have carefully read your bil! (H. R. 5695) to regulate 
interstate shipments of cotton, and I have also read Colonel Jordan's 
letter to you, and I write to say that I fully indorse the bill and 
what Colonel Jordan says about it. Go to it! 

With personal regards, I am 

Your friend, 
A. F. LEVER, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Bcereav’ or Foreign AnD Domestic COMMERCE, 
WASHINGTON, January 22, 1926 
Hon, H. P. FcuMer, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for the copy of your bill (H. R. 
5695) and your letter of January 14, in which you invite comments 
on the same. 

It is my personal belief that any measure which will promote better 
baling and more careful handling of cotton will not only benefit the 
grower, the spinner, and the merchant, but will enhance the reputation 
and desirability of our cotton in foreign countries. As is, no doubt, 
known to you our baling and wrapping are severely criticized by foreign 
spinners and merchants although the demand for our cotton is pot 
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materially affected due to our dominating position in the raw cotton 
supply 

The principle of granting preferential rates to high density, well 
protected bales involved in your bill should, it seems to me, tend to 


improve baling and handling methods by giving the benefit to those 
tuke the trouble to use greater care and more economic methods. 
Very truly Rowert SevtAR. 


who 
yours, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1926. 
Hlon. JAMES 8S, PARKER, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 





Dear Mr. Parker: H. R. 5695, “to regulate interstate shipments 
of cotton, and for other purposes,” transmitted witb your letter of 
December 18 has had consideration by this department. 

This bill provides that. the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 


establish and enforce preferential rates on shipments of cotton based | 


rates the | 


upon the cubic contents of the bale. In arriving at those 

commission is directed to take into consideration the density of the 
bale, the amount of space it occupies, its uniformity and size, the 
character of its covering as a safeguard against damage or fire, and 
other points that seem fairly to entitle it to favorable discrimination. 


No intensive study of rate making on 
Department of Agriculture, but 
this bill undertakes to have recognized. 


cotton has been made in the 
I regard as sound the principle which 
In fact it is in line with the 
recommendations of the storage committee of the War 
Board, which were published in April, 1918, in the form of a 
pamphlet entitled, “ Improved Methods of Baling Cotton.” 


conclusions and 
Industry 


printed 


It is understood that under Docket No. 16900 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is now giving consideration to, or conducting hear- 
ings in, a case which involves the points dealt with in H. R. 5695, 

Sincerely yours, 

R. W. DUNLAP, 

Acting Secretary. 
SOUTHERN RURALIST, 

OFFICE OF THE EpIrvoRIAL DEPARTMENT, 

Atlanta, Ga., January 2, 1926. 
Hon. Hl. P. FULMER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN FULMER: I thank you for your letter of the 


14th, and for copy of House Resolution 5695, together with the special 
Consular Report on the question of cotton tare. 


This bill impresses me as being altogether in the interest of the 
grower, and it is my feeling that if it is enacted into law that it will 
have far-reaching effect toward compelling the adoption of better 


methods of ginning and packing, as well as economies in transportation. 
I hope that the committee will pass on it favorably and hand it right 


on in for final aetion You are to be most heartily commended for this 


very constructive piece of work. 
* x * * * * * 
Very sincerely yours, 


Cc. A. Corr, Editor. 





AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION INDUSTRIAL 
Weervint CONTROL CAMPAIGN, 


Greenville, 8. C., January 12, 1926, 


AND 


SOLL 


Iion. H. P. Futmer, M. C 
Congress Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FuLMer: I have received and read your bill to secure 
carload rates on cotton based upon density of the bale and tonnage. 
If this bill becomes a law, you will have done more to bring about 
economic reform in our present primitive wasteful system of baling 
and handiing cotton than has happened in 100 years. It is an out- 
rage on the farmers that this old wasteful system continues to enrich 
a few large compress owners and to give the railroads exorbitant 
rates on handling cotton. We have never had carload rates and will 
not have them, or a decent bale of cotton until by such legislation 
the advantages of high-density gin compression is encouraged and 
secured. Your bill will be fought by certain vested interests, but I 


do not believe the railroads will now object, as they have been forced 
out of the cotton conrpress business. It will afford me pleasure to 
come before your committee in advocacy of your bill at such time 
later on as you may think my presence advisable. 
With personal regards. 
Yours very truly, HARVIE JORDAN, 
VYanaging Director. 
NORMAN Mayer & Co., 
New Orleans, December 16, 1925, 
Mr. Frank B. HAYNg, 
President New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 12th, and while I do not know 
the exact information that Congressman FULMER desires, I presume | 
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what he wants is the amount of bagging and the cost of same, which 
is applied to the ordinary bale of American cotton. 

I give you below some approximate figures which apply on cotton 
from the time it is ginned in the interior until it is put on ship 
board for export. Of course, cotton destined for American nrill points 
is not handled exactly this same way. 


Applied at average county gins six to seven yards of bagging— 


Cent’ Gise 00nd anbcicaodslekined ack dee eee $1. 75 
Six ties, cost approximately_— _- - anavihinmastsee tiie tastier i . 30 
When compressed at interior compress, 1 3-Ib, patch applied, 

cost approximately .......... schon cpio bnakdipe tn Sans ialiniieed casita ace .40 
When high density compressed at port for export, 2 3-lb. patches 

REE CE LP ILI 80 
One extra band, cost approximately__.......-_-_-___ atin tel .10 

The additional freight and insurance involved because of exira 


bagging amounts to approximately 20 cents per bale. 

I would suggest that Congressman FULMER can, perhaps, get best 
and most accurate information desired on this subject from Mr. E. A 
Beveridge, whose address is, I believe, at present, care A, A, Housman 
& Co., 11 Wall Street, New York. 

Mr. Beveridge was for some time connected with the department and, 
in all probability, is still connected with them unofficially, at the present 
time. He has made a very close study of the tare situation, and several 
years ago made an exhaustive study of the cost of bagging, patching, 
etc., and compiled some accurate statistics concerning this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. Bowen, 
President New Orleans Spot Cotton Merchants Association. 





IMPROVED METHODS OF BALING COTTON 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 15, 1918, 
Mr. JAMES INGLIS, 
Chairman, the Storage Committee, 
War Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. INGiis: The Department of Agriculture has given con 
siderable attention to the movement designed to bring about the adop- 
tion of the high-density cotton bale. During the season of 1917 mill 
tests were made on different types of bales, ranging in density from 15 
to 35*pounds per cubie foot. The results of our investigations to date 
indicate that the fiber is not damaged by the use of the high compres 
sion of 35 pounds per cubie foot. The experts of the department be 
lieve that every effort should be made to encourage the use of high 
denvity compression for the next cotton crop, 

Very truly yours, 





(Signed) D. F. Houston, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, April 9, 18. 
Dear Mr. INGLIS: I am much interested in the efforts which are 
being made to cause the adoption of a more compact bale of cotton than 
is now used. From every point of view this seems to me desirab! 
Our transvortation systems, both on land and sea, are overcrowded 
and any step which can be taken to make the bales more compact 
is in the general public interest. The Department of Commerce is 


heartily in favor of the matter. 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. Reprietp, Secretary 


Mr. JAMES INGLIS, 
Chairman the Storage Committee, War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. N. A. Froyp. To my mind the most important thing in regard 


to covering cotton is to eliminate the practice of using bagging over 
and over again. I am a buyer for a number of mills and we frequently 
get cotton that has bagging on it which is not much more than rags 
It has been used over and over again. Sometimes it has as many as 
three gin tags on it, showing that the same bagging has been used for 
three It is utterly impossible to fasten a tag on a bale of 
cotton like that which will stay simply because you can take your 
hand and tear it out without any trouble. The wrapping used should 
be new bagging and used only once. Then there would be no trouble 
to stencil it so it will be marked plainly, making a very much nicer 
package. I think that is the most important feature we have to con 
sider in the covering of cotton, 


scasons. 


With reference to bale covering, I believe this is well deserving of 
careful attention and that by some means a universal standard be 


arrived at. I have recently watched a cargo of cotton being loaded on 
board ship during which process of loading this cotton was going 
through its fourth baling and wrapping or covering process. Thes’ 
four processes are as follows: Baled at the gin press, at which tim 


about 12 pounds of wrapping was put around the bale; baled at the 
standard compress in transit from gin to port, at which time an extra 
5 pounds of wrapping was put on the bale in the shape of patches: 
baled again at high-density press at port, at which time 3 more pounds 
of wrapping or patches was put on the bale; then baled in this last 
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process which I witnessed, when 4 extra pounds of patches were added 
to the bale; making a total of 12 pounds of ballast that this bale car- 
ed, in addition to bagging and ties that were put on it at the gin. 
ere can be no justification for selling this ballast to a man who 
y wants cotton, 
| have personally done a great deal of investigational work in con- 
tion with frying to find a remedy for these wastes and I have 
isfied myself that neither the ¢gountry damage, the city crop, the 
exeess weight that is carried in the way of patches, or bagging, nor 
money that is wasted in the multiplied baling, handling, weighing, 
tr and suffers all this damage is made to see what it is he is losing 
i that then he will demand that his cotton be handled in such a 
to avoid this loss. 


y us 
Chere is just one important thing that I believe is not covered in 
report. That is, that they do not say that the machinery with 


hich cotton in other parts of the world is put up properly and by 

ich the saving of 81 per cent of the railroad costs, plus most of 

other wastes in the shape of country damage, city crop, and 
ccess tare can be saved, is now and has been for 20 years or more 
made in the United States. 

It seems to me that the biggest thing we could possibly accomplish in 
next few years would be to give publicity to documents such as 
one published in 1918 and then see that facilities are put in use 

that will enable cotton to be handled in this economical manner. 

In order to get the greatest benefit out of this method of handling 
n, it will be necessary for the gin plant to become a little larger 

1d more responsible unit than it has been in many cases heretofore. 

When, and if this is done, it would be desirable that the sample be 
selected by the ginner with the farmer looking on while the cotton 


was being ginned. In this manner, we would get a sample that, if 


cted by an honest, fairly well qualified ginner, would actually 
represent the quality of the bale. We know that one half of the 
mple comes out of another man’s bale and that the other half is 


simply 1/1000 part of the bale, taken, so far as all practical purposes 
coneerned, by a blind man. 

If this method of ginning, baling, and sampling cotton were put into 
practice we could have a standard weight for bagging and ties. We 
could absolutely eliminate country damage and city crop; eliminate 
the cost of multiple compressing, handling, weighing, and sampling; 
could mark the bales so that their identification would always be perfect 
and ship them in car lots of at least 50,000 pounds to the car. 

Colonel Jorpan. Well, I am not a spinner. I have been a cotton 

rower all of my life, but the spinner is our customer. If it were not 
for the spinner, there would be no necessity of planting another seed of 

on. Now, the American bale is about the only bale that goes into 
the market that is covered with jute bagging. Egypt and India pro- 
duce about half as much cotton as we do over here, and I have never 
seen an Egyptian or an Indian bale that had a piece of jute on it. They 
ver their cotton with a closely woven burlap, and the reason our 
spinners object to jute, any man who goes into an opening mill can 
very easily ascertain. When you cut loose the band and jerk off the old 
ng it brings with it a layer of cotton lint in every instance. That 

has to be carded off, and in carding it off you take with it a lot of 

e fiber. Unless that can bea run through machinery and separated. 


every year in connection with the opening up and handling of our 
cotton 
time, when cotton is two or three times as high as.it used to be, that 
means that that waste cotton is of little value to the spinner, and he 
wants the burlap covering, because, when you take that off, it comes off 
ike the rind of a banana. It does not bring a particle of lint cotton 
with it and there is no loss, no waste. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
last opportunity, even though of one minute’s duration, to lay at 
the door of the Ways and Means Committee resolutions adopted 


ing the repeal of the Federal inheritance tax. 
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| they were on the road to pauperism. 
sampling precesses can be saved until the man who pays all this | 
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nated, and we are going to keep up this fight until you repeal 
this iniquitous legislation. Florida is in earnest about this 
80 per cent fight, and with the help of the other States which 
are for justice and the Constitution we will win. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi |Mr. RANKIN] that the Republican Party 
did “ depauperize ” the country. [Laughter and applause.] The 
Republican Party took charge of the country at a time when 
there were 4,000,000 men out of employment and at a time when 
We changed that condi- 
tion into one of prosperity. [{Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I think the gentleman made a mistake of 
1,000,000 men in stating that 4,000,000 men were out of em- 
ployment, because, if I recollect correctly, there were 5,000,000 
men out of employment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Probably I did make a mistake, but 
I always try to be moderate in my statements. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the condition of the farmer. The 
condition of the farmer is immeasurably better than at the 
time the Republican Party went into power. Nobody can gain- 
say that, and I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it seems that 
there is a manifest disposition on the part of the gentleman 
from Iowa to consume time. In the interest of expedition I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to suspend the rules and pass the resolution, 
and the gentleman from Tennessee demands the yeas and nays 
ou that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 301, nays 26, 
not voting 105, as follows: 

[Roll No. 50) 


YEAS—301 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aidrich 
Allen 
Almon 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
sJachmann 
Bacon 
Bailey 
sunkhead 
Barbour 
Beck 
Beedy 
Reers 
Begg 


Black, N. ¥. 


Black, Tex. 
has to be sold as waste, and it means a very large amount of waste | 


; and it has to be sold very cheap, so that right at this particular 


Bland 

Blanton 
Bloom 

Rowles é 
PRowling 
Jowman 

Box 

Boyian 
Brand, Ohbto 


| Briggs 


Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have this | 


are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana, Nevada, | 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and West Vir- 
ginia. It has passed the Senate of Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, and 
Maryland, and the House of Missouri and Wyoming. Such res- 
olutions have been introduced in the legislatures of 17 other 
States and probably will be adopted by most of them. 

[ trust that next session the Ways and Means Committee 
will bring in a tax bill that will forever eliminate from our 
statute books the Federal inheritance tax and leave this field 
fo the States, and by all means abolish this discriminatory 
feature of a credit of 80 per cent which is allowed to States, 
aimed at my State, my friends, the great State of Florida, 
it is unfair, unjust, and works iniquity, it must be elimi- 


trigham 
Browne 
Browning 
Bullwinkle 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Burton 

tusby 


by 12 States of the Union, resolutions recently passed request- | Berne ell 


Those States | 


Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Carss 

Carter, Okla. 
Celler 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Cochran 

Cole 

Collier 
Collins 

Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connery 
Cooper, Ohio 


| Cooper, Wis. 


Corning 
Cox 
Coyle 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Denison 


Dickinson, Mo. 


Dickstein 
Dominick 
Douglass 
Drewry 
Dyer 
Eaton 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Ellis 
inglebright 
Eslick 
Esterly 
Fairchild 
Fenn 
Fish 
Fisher 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 


Fletcher 
Fort 

Foss 

Frear 

Free 

French 
Furlow 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Gardner, [ad. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Green, Fla. 
Green, Iowa 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Ilale 

Tiall, Ind. 
Hare 
Ilarrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 


Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 

llogg 
Holaday 
Ilooper 
Hlouston 
Hudson 
Hull, Morton D. 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Jotinson, Tex. 
Johnsen, Wash, 
Jones 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Lowrey 
Luce 
Lyon 
MecClintic 
McDuffie 
McKeown 


McLaugblin, Mich. 
MeLaugblin, Nebr. 


McLeod 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Maxzrady 
Major 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 


Mead 
Menges 
Michener 
Miller 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo, 
Nelson, Wis. 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 
Patterson 
Peery 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Phillips 
Pou 
Prall 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Quin 
Ragon 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Rathbone 
Reed, N. Y, 
Reid, Il. 
Robinson, lowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rouse 
towbottom 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 
Sears, Nebr. 
Schallenberger 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Snell 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, IL. 
Stalker 
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Stobbs Thurstoia Vestal White, Me. 
Strong, Kans. Tilson Vincent, Mich. Whitehead 
Strong, Pa Timberlake Vinson, Ga. Whittington 
Summers, Wash. ‘Tincher Vinson, Ky. Williamson 
Sumners, Tex. Tinkham Wainwright. Wilson, La. 
Swank Tolley Wason Wilson, Miss. 
Sweet Treadway Watres Winter 
Taber Underhill Watson Woodruff 
Taylor, N. J. Underwood Weaver Wurzbach 
Taylor, Tenn. Updike Weller Zihiman 
Taylor, W. Va, Upshaw Weich, Calif. 
Temple Vaile Welsh, Pa. 
Thatcher Vare White, Kans. 
NAYS— 26 

Allgood Howard Morehead Steagall 
Berger Huddleston O'Connor, La. Stevenson 
Chapman Hudspeth Rankin Tucker 
Davis Kincheloe Reed, Ark. Wefald 
Fulmer Kvyale Sanders, Tex. Woodrum 
Gilbert LaGuardia Sears, Fla. 
Hammer Lozier Sinclair 

NOT VOTING—105 
Anthony Fredericks Lee, Ga. Stedman 
Appleby Freeman Little Strother 
Auf der Ileide Frothingham McFadden Sullivan 
Barkley Funk McSwain Swartz 
Bell Gallivan Madden Swing 
Bixler Garrett, Tex. Manlove Swoope 
Boies Gasque Merritt Taylor, Colo. 
Brand, Ga. Gibson Michaelson Thomas 
Britten Glynn Milligan Thompson 
Brumm Golder Mills Tillman 
Buchanan Goldsborough Montague Tydings 
Butler Gorman Morin Voigt 
Carter, Calif. Graham Newton, Minn, Walters 
Clague Hall, N. Dak. Newton, Mo. Warren 
Cleary Hardy Norton Wheeler 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, Tenn. Parks Williams, Ill. 
Cramton Hull, William E, Peavey Williams, Tex. 
Crumpacker Irwin Porter Wingo 
Davey Johnson, Ill. Quayle Wolverton 
Dickinson, lowa Johnson, Ky. Rainey Wood 
Doughton Keller Rayburn Woodyard 
Dowell Kendall Reece Wright 
Doyle Kiefner Sanders, N. Y. Wyant 
Drane King Seger Yates 
Driver Kirk Smith 
Evans Kurtz Smithwick 
Faust Leatherwood Sproul, Kans. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the joint resolution was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Britten with 


Mr. Thomas. 


Mr. Wyant with Mr. Stednyap. 


Mr. Butter with Mrs. 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Montague. 


Norton. 


Mr. Faust with Mr. Barkley. 


Mr. Cramton with 
Mr. Golder with 
Mr. Madden with Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Little. 
Driver. 
McSwain 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Rainey. 
Mr. Dickinson of lowa with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Tydings. 


Mr. Manlove with 
Mr. Wheeler with Mr. 


Mr. 
Bell. 


Hull of Tennessee. 


Mr. Thompson with Mr. Doughton. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Rayburn. 


Mr. Merritt with 
Mr Michaelson with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Kendall with 


Mr. Tillman. 


Mr. Gibson with Mr. Peavey. 


Mr. 
absence of 


McMILLAN. 
my 


Mr. 
colleague 


Mr. Smithwick. 


Speaker. I 
Mr. 


If present, he would vote “ aye.” 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listeging 
when his name was called? 

Mr. RAINEY. No. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER NEAR ANOKA, MINN. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


desire to 
GASQUE on account 


announce the 
of illness. 


take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 5788) to extend the 
time for constructing a bridge across the Mississippi River 
between the city of Anoka, in the county of Anoka, and the 
village of Champlin, in the county of Hennepin, State of Minne- 
sota, and consider the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeciion to the request of the 
gentlemen from ITilinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
the bill on which the Senate placed an amendment? 

Mr. DENISON. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read 
third time. and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
Is this 


au third time, was read the 


Marcu 3 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 322 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills be 
authorized to appomt an assistant clerk to the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, who shall receive compensation at the rate of $6 per diem during 
the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House, payment to commence from the date such 
clerk entered upon the performance of duties, which shall be ascer- 
tained and evidenced by the certificate of the chairman of said com- 
mittee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr, Speaker, I present another privyi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 330 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House to Josephine Antoine, widow of Julius Antoine, late em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months of 
his compensation as such employee and apn additional sum not to exceed 
$250 to defray the expenses of the funeral of said Julius Antoine. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. 
nition on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. How much time does the gentleman 
from Tennessee desire? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want time to ask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut a question. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee to ask the question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I observe that routine mat- 
ters are now apparently coming up which would indicate the 
probability of an adjournment or a recess. Has the gentleman 
from Connecticut any information to give us about his in- 
tention? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Tennessee would better 
let us clear these small matters out of the way before we talk 
about a recess. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But it is “ clearing away” for 
a matter that ought not to come up. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think it is clearing away for any 
matter that ought not to come up. 
Mr. GARRETT <f Tennessee. 
course, disagree upon that question. 

Mr. Speaker, I serve notice that after the adoption of this 
resolution we will have to know a little more about what is 
coming. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. ° 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer another resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Speaker, I ask recog- 


The gentleman and [, of 


orn 
ota 


House Resolution ‘ 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $1,200 to Walter C, Neilson for extra and expert services to 
the Committee on Pensions, from March 4, 1926, to March 3, 1927, as 
examiner to said committee by detail from the Bureau of Pensions 
pursuant to law. 


The resolution was adopted. 


IM MIGRATION 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presevts ¢ 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 454 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole Ilouse on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 152, to amend subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 
of the immigration act of 1924, as amended. That after general debate. 


which shall be confined to the Senate joint resolution and shall con 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
those favoring and opposing the Senate joint resolution, the Senate 
joint resolution shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
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\+ the conclusion of the reading of the Senate joint resolution for 
endment the committee shall rise and report the Senate joint resolu- 
i to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
d the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the Senate 
nt resolution and the amendments thereto to final passage without 


intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to see if we can 


make an agreement with the:gentleman from Tennessee. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


will count aecurately. 


The 


Mr. SNELL. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


SPEAKER. 


The Chair will count. 
One hundred and eighty-five Members present, not a quorum. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is not a quorum present; and, Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order seriously and the Speaker, of course, 


{After counting.] 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


to answer to their names: 


Anthony 
\ppleby 

Auf der Heide 
hixter 

sland 

Boies 

rand, Ga, 
rand, Ohio 


[Roll No. 51] 


Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Glynn 

Golder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham 


ritten Hadley 
Brumm Harrison 
Buchanan Ilull, William EB. 
Burdick Irwin 
Butler Johnson, Il. 
Carter, Okla. Johnson, Ky. 
Cleary Kendall 
Connolly, Pa, Kerr 
Crumpacker Kiefner 
Davey King 
Dowell Kirk 
Doyle Kurtz 
Driver Lampert 
Dyer Lee, Ga. 
Evans Linthicum 
Fort Lyon 
Fredericks McDuffie 
Free McFadden 
Frothingham McSwain 
Funk Madden 
Gallivan Manlove 
Gambrill Martin, La. 
Garber, Okla. Merritt 
The SPEAKER. 


answered to their names. 


Mr. SNELL. 


proceedings under the call. 


The SPEAKER. 


Three hundred and 
A quorum is present. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 


Milligan 
Mills 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. IL. 
Parks 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Phillips 
Pou 

Prall 
Purnell 
auarte 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rouse 
Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Sinclair 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Spearing 
Stedman 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 


Swing 
Swoope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor Tenn, 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vinson, Ga. 
Voigt 
Walters 
Warren 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
Williams, I1). 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodyard 
Wyant 


nine Members have 


The gentleman from New York moves to 


dispense with further proceedings under the call. 


Mr. 
yeas and nays. 


GARRETT of 


Tennessee. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 
further proceedings under the call will answer “ aye 
opposed will answer “ no.’ 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 259, nays 24, 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the 


As many as are in favor of dispensing with 
and those 


answered “present ” 4, not voting 145, as follows: 
[Roll No. 52] 
YEAS—259 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
\lcrich 
Allen 
Almon 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
\yres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Bailey 
Barbour 
Barkle 
Beck ~ 

lve edy 
Reers 
Begg 

Bell 
Berger 
Black, N. Y, 
Black, Tex. 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Bowles 
Bowman 
Box 
Boylan 
Briggs 
Brigham 
srowne 
Browning 


Burtness 
Burton 

susby 

syrns 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


-Clague 


Cochran 
Cole 

Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 

Cox 

Coyle 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis 
Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 


Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Drane 
Driver 
Elliott 
Englebright 
Eslick 
Esterly 
Fairchild 
Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fletcher 
Foss 

Free 
Freeman 
Fulmer 
Furlow 
Garber 
Garner, Tex. 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Green, Fla. 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 

Hale 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hardy 


Hare 
Harrison 
Hasting 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash, 
Hoch 

Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hull, Morton D. 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kunz 
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Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Letts 

Lindsay 
Lozier 

Luce 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McLeod 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N.Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Magrady 
Major 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 


Abernethy 
Deal 

Edwards 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gilbert 


Canfield 


Allgood 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
Bixler 

Bland 

Boies 
Bowling 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Butler 
Carter, Okla, 
Celler 

Cleary 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crumpacker 
Davey 
Dempsey 
Dowell 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Dyer 
Eaton 


Montague Robsion, Ky. 
Montgomery Rogers 
Mooney Romjue 
Moore, Ky. Rutherford 
Moore, Ohio Sabath 
Morgan Sanders, Tex, 
Morrow Schafer 
Murphy Schneider 
Nelson, Me. Scott 
Nelson, Mo. Shreve 
Newton, Minn. Simmons 
O'Connell, N.Y. Sinclair 
O’Connor, La, Sinnott 
Oliver, Ala. Smithwick 
Oliver, N. Y. Snell 
Parker Somers, N. Y. 
Patterson Sosnowski 
Peery Speaks 
Perkins Spearing 
Perlman Sproul, Ii. 
Prall Stalker 
Quin Steagall 
Ragon Steveuson 
Ramseyer Stobbs 
Ransley Strong, Kans. 
Rathbone Summers, Wash. 
Reed, Ark. Swank 
Reed, N. Y. Taber 
Reid, Ill. Temple 
Robinson, Iowa Thatcher 
NAYS—24 
Hammer Lankford 
Hill, Ala. Little 
Howard Lowrey 
Huddleston Lyon 
Kincheloe McClintic 
Lanham Morehead 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4 


Connally, Tex. 





French 


NOT VOTING—145 


Frear 
Fredericks 
Frothingham 
Funk 


*Gallivan 


Gambrill 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham 
Green, Iowa 
Hayden 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 


Hull, William E. 


Irwin 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kearns 
Kendall 
Kiefner 
King 

Kirk 

Kurtz 
Lampert 
Larsen 
Lazaro 

Lee, Ga. 
L.ineborger 
Linthicum 
McFadden 
McSwain 


Maden 
Manlove 
Martin, La. 
Menges 
Merritt 
Milligan 
Mills 

Moore, Va. 
Morin 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Oldfield 
Parks 

Peavey 
Phillips 
Porter 

Pou 

Pratt 

Purnell 
Quayle 
Rainey 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Rouse 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Sanders, N. ¥. 
Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Serer 
Shallenberger 
Smith 

Sproul, Kans. 
Stedman 
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Tinkbam 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vare 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watsen 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welch, Calif. 
White, Kans. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williamson 
Wilson, Miss, 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihiman 


Rankin 
Sandlin 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor. W. Va. 
Wilson, La. 


Upshaw 


Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swing 
Sweope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Updike 
Vaile 
Vinson, Ga. 
Voigt 
Walters 
Warren 
Watres 
Welsh, Pa. 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
Williams, Ill 
Wiliams, Tex 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolvy rton 
Wood 
Woodyard 


So the motion to dispense with further proceedings under 
the call was agreed to. 
The fotlowing pairs were announced: 


White 


of Maine 


(for) 


Additional pairs: 


with 


Mr. Bankhead 


(against). 


Ellis 
Evans 
Faugt 
Fen 
Fort 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Mr. Oldfield 
Mr. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Shallenberger. 


Sweet with Mr. 
Purnell with 


Fort with 


Carter of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Hudspeth. 

Eaton with Mr. Lazaro. 

Brand of Ohio with 


Burdick with Mr. Crisp 

*. Fenn with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

Mr. Green of Iowa with Mr. Larsen. 

. Menges with Mr. Linthicum. 

. Rewbottom with Mr. Evans. 

Kearns with Mr. Rubey. 

Dempsey with Mr. O’Connell of Rhode Island. 
. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Tucker. 

. Swing with Mr. Moore of Virginia 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gambrill. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. 
. Updike with Mr. Bowling. 

. Tinrberlake with Mr. 
Mr. Sanders of New York with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Pratt with Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Aswell. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. LARSEN. 

The SPEAKER. 


O'Connor of New York. 


Allgood. 


I was not. 
The gentleman does not qualify. 
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Mr. LARSEN. Can I not answer present? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must state that he was in 
the hall and listening when his name should have been called. 

Mr. WATRES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the hall and listen- 
ing when his name was called? 

Mr. WATRES. I was not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to see if we can not 
agree on time for debate on the resolution itself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SNELL. The call has just resulted in a quorum being 
present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
hours on this side. ° 

Mr. SNELL. If we can make a reasonable agreement I am 
willing to do so. If not I will close it up and move the previous 
question, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule is to make in order 
Senate Joint Resolution 152. The object of the resolution is 
to extend the period one year when the national origin provision 
of the immigration act shall go into effect. The reason I am 
proposing the resolution at this time and supporting it is that 
the three secretaries upon whom the task will devolve to ad- 
minister the law have had experts studying it for several years, 
and they say that the information at the present time is not 
sufficient to properly administer this law. That is the reason 
that it should be postponed at least for a year and that is 
the real reason for presenting this resolution at this time. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, business has 
been transacted, and I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
will count. 

Mr. MAPES (interrupting the count). 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Has there been any business transacted in 
the sense of business as we understand it in a parliamentary 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. 
upon the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that inasmuch as the 
gentleman from New York has moved the previous question 
and debated it, that that is business, 

Mr. MAPES. Is not this the fact, that the motion has not 
been put? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated the motion, that the gen- 
tleman from New York had moved the previous question, 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, as soon as the motion is put, I think 
that would be true. ° 

Mr. BLANTON. The point of order of no quorum was made 
before the Speaker had actually put the question to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the motion of the gentleman 
from New York. a 

Mr. SNELL. Then the question now is on ordering the pre- 
vious question? 

Mr. BLANTON. There has been no division. 
a division before there can be an automatic call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee did not make 
that suggestion. He simply madc the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
gentleman from New 
transacted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and forty Members 
present—not a quorum, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call tbe roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Well, we would like three 


The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
The Chair 


Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 


Speaker, we have had the entire debate 


There must be 


Mr. Speaker, whenever the 
York [Mr. SNe] speaks, business is 
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[Roll No. 53] 


> 
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Aldrich Ellis Linthicum Strother 
Anthony Esterly McFadden Sullivan 
Appleby Evans McKeown Sumners, Tex 
Arentz Faust McLeod Swartz 
Aswell Fort McSwain Sweet 

Baile Frear Madden Swoope 
Bankhead lredericks Magee, Pa. Taber 
Bixler Freeman Manlove ‘Taylor, N. J. 
Bland lrothingham Martin, La. Taylor, Tenn, 
Bloom Funk Merritt Thomas 
Boies Gallivan Milligan Thompson 
Bowling Garrett, Tex. Mills Thurston 
Brand, Ga. Gasque Moore, Va. Tillman 
Brand, Ohio Gibson Morin Timberlake 
Britten Gifford Nelson, Wis. Tincher 
Brumm Glynn Newton, Mo. Treadway 
Buchanan Goldsborough O'Connor, La. Tucker 
Burdick Gorman Parks Tydings 
Butler Green, Iowa. Peavey Voigt © 
Carter, Okla. Hastings Phillips Walters 
Cleary Hayden Porter Warren 
Collins Howard Pratt Welch, Calif. 
Connery Hudson Purnell Wheeler 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, Tenn. Quayle White, Me. 
Cramton Hull, William FE. Rayburn Williams, I. 
Crumpacker Irwin Reece Williams, Tex. 
Curry Johnson, Ill. Rowbottom Wilson, La. 
Darrow Johnson, Ky. Sanders, N. Y. Wingo 
Davey Jones Sears, Fla. Winter 
Dempsey Kendall Sears, Nebr. Wolverton 
Dickinson, Iowa’  Kiefner Seger Wood 
Doyle King Shallenberger Woodyard 
Drane Lampert Smith Wright 
Drewry Lee, Ga. Smithwick Wurzbach 
Driver Letts Stedman Yates 

Dyer Lineberger Strong, Kans. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-nine Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 


The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from New York moves to 


dispense with further proceedings under the call. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand 
the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
the yeas and nays. 
nays will rise and 


from Tennessee demands 
Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 


stand until counted. [After counting. | 


Forty-one Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and 


the yeas and nays are refused. 
Mr. SNELL. 


Mr. CRISP. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, 


a parliamentary inquiry. On 


what does the gentleman move the previous question? 


Mr. SNELL. On the resolution. 

Mr. CRISP. That answers what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
division on the motion to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The SPEAKER. 
division. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, that has gone by. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that a division can be 
demanded even though the yeas and nays have been refused. 

Mr. SNELL. I think not. I think that closes the question. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is the present filibuster conducted by the 
leader of the Democratic Party in the House a proceeding in 
accordance with the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy? 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I submit that that is a civil- 
service question, not a parliamentary inquiry. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, before the Speaker rules, may I 
mike one suggestion? There are two methods of voting, the 
viva voce, and then by a rising vote, which has not been invoked, 
and there is another method, and that is by the yeas and nays. 
That was appealed to and lost. The House has not passed on 
the question of whether they will settle this issue by a division, 
by a rising vote. 

Mr. SNELL. The opportunity has gone by for asking that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It has not. We can get a rising 
vote now surely. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the Chair announced the result? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair simply announced that not a 
sufficient number had risen to order the yeas and nays. The 
Chair thinks that in the absence of any rule stating the order 
in which division on various questions may be called for, it 
would still be in order to demand a division. 

Mr. SNELL. I have never known it to be done after thc 
yeas and nays were called for. 

The SPEAKER. There is no prohibition against it. 

Mr. SNELL. But this is not a prohibition question, Mr. 
Speaker. [Laughter.] A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


The gentleman from Tennessee demands a 








Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman demand the yeas and nays 
again? 

The SPEAKER. 
properly demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 110, noes 42. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit that that demand is 
dilatery and there is no question of tellers on that proposition. 


No; but the Chair thinks a division ean be 


They have tried the matter three different ways now, and it has | 
The question now should be on the | 


been beaten every time. 
previous question. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, our rules provide that one-fifth 
of a quorum can demand tellers on any vote, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there is a certain order in which 
these things should be taken up. We can not go clear through 
the category of rules and come back and start all over again. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to have the gentleman from New 
York state any rule wherein it is prescribed in what order 
these different votes shall be taken. 

Mr. SNELL. I did try to, and the Speaker ruled against me. 
{ Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that even at this stage 
one-fifth of those present, a quorum, can demand tellers. As 
many as favor taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Forty-eight gentle- 
men have risen, a sufficient number. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker appointed Mr. SNELL 
and Mr. Garretr of Tennessee to act as tellers. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. The roll having been called to develop a quo- 
rum, and no business having been transacted after the vote on 
the motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call, 
which showed a quorum, is it in order to demand a vote by 
tellers? 

The SPEAKER. It is in order for one-fifth to demand tellers. 

Mr. MAPES. Is that number shown on this last roll call? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] will 
tuke their places as tellers 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 96, 
noes 18. 

So the motion to suspend further proceedings under the call 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion ordering 
the previous question. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia demands a 
aivision,. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 65. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia demands the 
yeas and nays, As many as favor taking this vote by yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.] Sixty-two gentlemen have risen—a sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor the previous question 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 206, nays 98, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 127, as follows: 

{Roll No. 54] 
YEAS— 206 


\ckerman Celler Esterly Hill. Wash 
Adkins Chalmers Fairchild Hoch 
Andresen Chindblom Fenn Hogg 
\ndrew Christopherson Fish Hooper 
Arontz Clague Fisher Howard 


\uf der Heide 


Ayres Cole Fitzgerald, W.T. Hudspeth 
Bacharach Cooper, Ohio Fletcher Jacobstein 
Bachmann Cooper, Wis, Fort James 

Bacon Corning Foss Jenkins 
Barbour Coyle Frear Johnson, Ind. 
Beck Cramton Free Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Reedy Crosser French Johnson, Tex. 
Beers Crowther Furlow Johnson, Wash. 
Begg Cullen Garber Kahn 

Black, N. Y, Curry Goodwin Kearns 
Blanton Dallinger Graham Keller 

Bloom Darrow Griest Kelly 

Bowles Davenport Griffin Ketcham 
Bowman Dempsey Hadley Kiess 

Boylan Denison Hale Kindred 
Brand, Ohio Dickinson, Iowa Hall, Ind. Kirk 
Brigham Dickstein Hall, N. Dak. Knutson 
Browne Douglass Harrison Kopp 
Burtness Eaton Hawley Kunz 
Campbell Elliott Hersey Kurtz 

Carew Ellis Hickey Kvale 
Carpenter Englebright Hill, Md. LaGuardia 


Cochran 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Hudson 


| 





ce 
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So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
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Lampert Moore, Ohio Robsion, Ky. Thurston 
Lea, Calif. Morgan . Rogers Tilson 
Leatherwood Murphy Sabath Tinkham 
Leavitt Nelson, Me. Schafer Tolley 
Lehlbach Newton, Minn. Schneider Underhill 
Letts Norton Scott Underwood 
Lindsay O'Connell, N.Y. Shreve Vestal 
Lozier O'Connor, La. Simmons Vincent, Mich, 
Luce O'Connor, N.Y. Sinclair Wainwright 
McLaughlin, Mich. Oliver, N. Y. Sinnott Wason 

| McLaughlin, Nebr. Parker Snell Watres 
MacGregor Patterson Somers, N. Y. Watson 
Magee, N. Y. Perkins Speaks Wefald 
Magrady Perlman Spearing Weller 
Mansfield Prall Stalker Welsh, Pa. 
Mapes Pratt Stobbs White, Kans. 

| Martin, Mass. Purnell Strong, Kans. Williamson 

| Mead Ramseyer Strong, Pa. Woodruff 
Menges Ransley Summers, Wash. Wurzbach 
Michaelson Rathbone Swing Wyant 
Michener Reece Taber Yates 
Miller Reed, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn. Zihiman 
Montgomery Reid, Ill. Temple 
Mooney Robinson, Iowa Thatcher 

NAYS—98 
Abernethy Drane Little Rouse 
Allgood Edwards Lowrey Rubey 
Almon Eslick Lyon Rutherford 
Arnold Fulnrer MecClintic Sanders, Tex. 
Aswell Gamprill McDnutftie Sandlin 
Barkley Gardner, Ind. McKeown Shallenberger 
Bell Garner, Tex. McMillan Smithwick 
Black, Tex. Garrett, Tenn. McReynolds Sproul, Kans. 
Bowling Gilbert McSwain Steagall 
Box Green, Fla. Major Sumners, Tex. 
Briggs Greenwood Martin, La. Swank 
Browning Hammer Montague Taylor, W. Va. 
Bulwinkle Hastings Moore, Ky. Thomas 
Busby Hill, Ala. Moore, Va. Tucker 
Byrns Holaday Morehead Upshaw 
Cannon Huddleston Morrow Vaile 
Chapman Jeffers Nelson, Mo. Vinson, Ky. 
Coll er Jones Oldfield Weaver 
Cox Kemp Oliver, Ala. Whitehead 
Cris Kerr Peery Whittington 
Davis Kincheloe Quin Wilson, La. 
Deal Lanham Ragon Wilson, Miss, 
Dickinson, Mo, Lankford Rainey Woodrum 
Dominick Larsen Rankin 
Doughton Lazaro Romjue 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
White, Me. 
NOT VOTING—127 

Aldrich Driver Lee, Ga. Stedman 
Allen Dyer Lineberger Stevenson 
Anthony Evans Linthicum Strother 
Appleby Faust McFadden Sullivan 
Bailey Fredericks McLeod Swartz 
Bankhead Freeman McSweeney Sweet 
Berger Frothingham Madden Swoope 
Bixler Funk Magee, Pa. Taylor, Colo, 
Bland Gallivan Manlove Taylor, N. J. 
Boies Garrett, Tex. Merritt Thompson 
Srand. Ga. Gasque Milligan Tillman 
Britten Gibson ‘Mills Timberlake 
Brumm Gifford Morin Tincher 
Buchanan Glynn Nelson, Wis. Treadway 
Burdick Golder Newton, Mo. Tydings 
Burton Goldsborough O'Connell, R. I. Updike 
Butler Gorman Parks Vare 
Canfield Green, lowa Peavey Vinson, Ga. 
Carss Hardy Phillips Voigt 
Carter, Calif. Hare Porter Walters 
Carter, Okla. Haugen Pou Warren 
Cleary Hayden Quayle Welch, Calif. 
Collins THlouston Rayburn Wheeler 
Colton Hull, Tenn. Reed, Ark. Williams, Il. 
Connally, Tex Hiull, Morton D. Rowbottom Williams, Tex, 
nee Ilull, William E. Sanders, N. Y. Wingo 
Connolly, Pa. Irwin Sears, Fla. Winter 
Crumpacker Johnson, I). Sears, Nebr. Wolverton 
Davey Johnson, Ky. Seger Wood 
Dowell Kendall Smith Woodyard 
Doyle Kiefner Sosnowski Wright 
Drewry King Sproul, Til. 


On this vote: 


Mr. White of Maine (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Mr. Peavey (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 

Mr. Quayle (fer) with Mr. Warren (against). 

Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Wingo (against). 

Mr. Newton of Missouri (for) with Mr. Tillman (against). 
Until further notice. 

Mr. Gifford with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Hare. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Carss. 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. I was not. 
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‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 


when his name was called? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea” but I 
have a pair with the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. BANKHEAD, 
and I ask leave to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion and on that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, we demand the privilege of debate. 
There has been no debate on this proposition, and we are 
entitled to 20 minutes on a side. 

Mr. SNELL. There was debate, 
question. : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A moment ago the gentleman argued 
that business had intervened because of the debate. 

Mr. CRISP. I was not in the room at the time, but was 
informed there had been no debate. 

Mr. SNELL. There was debate; and, Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the adoption of the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 193, nays 110, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 127, as follows: 

{Roll No. 55) 


and I moved the previous 
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Taylor, Colo. 


Taylor, W. Va, 


Thomas 
Tucker 


Aldrich 
Allgood 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beck 

Bixler 

Boies 

Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burton 
Butler 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Cleary 
Collins 
Colton 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crumpacker 
Curry 


Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vinson, Ky. 


Weaver 
Whittington 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 


O'Connor, N. Y. 


White, Me, 


NOT VOTING—127 


Davey 

Deal 
Dempsey 
Dowell 
Doyle 

Drane 
Drewry 

Dyer 

Eaton 

Evans 

Faust 
Fredericks 
Freenran 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Hale 

Hardy 

Hull, Morton D. 


Hull, William E. 


Irwin 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kearns 
Kendall 


Kiefner 


Lampert 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
McFadden 
Madden 
Manlove 
Merritt 
Milligan 
Mills 
Montgomery 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nelson, Wis, 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. I. 
Parks 
Peavey 
Phillips 
Porter 
Quayle 
Rainey 
Rayburn 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sears, Fla. 
Seger 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On 


this vote: 
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Woodrum 
Wright 





Sinclair 
a. 
pearin 
Stedmas 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swoope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Thatcher 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
wee 
nson, Ga, 
Voigt 
Walters 
Warren 
Weick. Calif. 
Wheeler 
Williams, Il. 
Williams, Tex. 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodyard 


Mr. White of Maine (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Mr. Peavey (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 
Mr. quarre (for) with Mr. Warren (against). 


Mr. Sull 


van (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 


Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Wingo (against). 
Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Tillman (against), 
Mr. Beck (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Cramton with Mr. Deal. 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Ayres. 
Mr. Campbell with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Dyer with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr. Rainey. 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. 


Allgood. 


Mr. Murphy with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 


The SPEAKER. 


when his name was called? 


Mr. ALDRICH. 


have voted “ yea.” 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I was not pres- 


I was not. 


Was the gentleman present and listening 


If I had been present I would 





YEAS—193 

Ackerman Englebright Knutson Reid, I. 
Allen Esterly Kopp Robinson, Iowa 
Andresen Fairchild Kunz Rogers 
Andrew Fenn Kurtz Sabath 
Arentz Fish Kvale Schafer 
Auf der Heide Fisher LaGuardia Schneider 
Bacharach Fitzgerald, Roy G. Leatherwood Scott 
Bachmann Fitzgerald, W. T. Leavitt Sears, Nebr, 
Bacon Fletcher Lehlbach Shreve 
Bailey Fort Letts Simmons 
Barbour Foss Lindsay Sinnott 
Beedy Frear Lozier Snell 
seers Free Luce penne, a, Ke 
Begg French McLaughlin, Mich. Sosnowski 
Berger Furlow McLaughlin, Nebr. Speaks 
Black, N. Y. Gambrill McLeod at Ill, 
Bloom Garber MacGregor s _ ae 
Bowies Gifford Magee, N. Y. te 8 
Bowman Goodwin Magee, Pa, trong, Kans, 
Boylan Graham Magrady Summers, Wash. 
Brigham Cireen, lowa Mansfield Swing 
Browne Griest Mapes Taber 
Burtness Griffin Martin, La. mazes. Tenn. 
Cannon Hadley Martin, Mass, Thoty e 
Carew Hall, N. Dak. Mead Tie 
Carpenter Haugen Menges Ti ae 

Carss Hawley Michaelson Toll - 
Celler Hersey Michener Tr “> | 
Chalmers Hickey Miller U can bill 
Chindblom Hill, Md. Mooney Soi a 
Christopherson Hill, Wash. Moore, Ohio So ad 
Clague Hoch Morgan Vestal 
Cochran Hogg Nelson, Me, Vincent Mich 
Cole Hooper Newton, Minn, Wainw hehe ‘ 
Corning Houston O'Connell, N, ¥, oo t 
Coyle Howard Oo’ Connor, La. Watres 
Crosser Hudson Oliver, N. Y. Watson 
Crowther Jacobstein Parker Wefald 
Cullen James Patterson Weller 
Dallinger Jenkins Perkins Welsh, Pa 
Darrow Johnson, Dak, Perlman White. Kans 
Davenport Johnson, Waske Prall Whitehead — 
Denison Kahn Pratt Williamson 
Dickinson, Iowa Keller Purnell Woodruff 
Dickstein Kelly Ramseyer Wurzbach - 
Douglass Ketcham Ransley Wyant 
Elliott Kiess Rathbone Yates 

Ellis Kindred Reed, N. Y. Zihlman 

NAYS 

Abernethy Doughton Johnson, Tex. Morrow 
Adkins Driver Jones Nelson, Mo. 
Almon Edwards Kemp Oldfield 
Arnold Eslick Kerr Oliver, Ala. 
Aswell Fulmer Kincheloe Peery 

Bell Gardner, Ind. Lanham Pou 

Black, Tex. Garner, Tex. Lankford Quin 

Bland Garrett, Tenn. Larsen Ragon 
Rlanton Gilbert Lazaro Rankin 
Bowling Green, Fla. Little Reece 

tox Greenwood Lowrey Reed, Ark. 
Briggs Hall, Ind. Lyon Romjue 
Browning Hammer McClintic Rouse 

sulwinkle Ilare McDuffie Rowbottom 
Busby Harrison McKeown Rubey 

Byrns Hastings MeMillan Rutherford 
Chapman Hayden McReynolds Sanders, Tex. 
Collier Hill, Ala. McSwain Sandlin 
Connally, Tex. Holaday McSweeney Shallenberger 
Cox Huddleston Major Smithwick 
Crisp Hudspeth Montague Sproul, Kans, 
Davis Hull, Tenn. Moore, Ky. Steagall 
Dickinson, Mo. Jeffers Moore, Va Sumners, Tex, 
Dominick Jobneon, Ind. Morehead Swank 


ent. If I had been present I would have voted “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 152, to amend subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 
11 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended, and on that 
motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 214, nays 98, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 118, as follows: 


{Roll No. 56] 


YEAS—214 
Ackerman Burdick Dickstein Hale 
Adkins Burtness a Hall, N. Dak. 
Aldrich Campbell pret Hardy 
Allen Cannon Elliott Hawley 
Andresen Carew Ellis Hersey 
Andrew Carpenter Englebright Hickey 
Arentz Celler isterly Hill, Md. 
Auf der Heide Chalmers Fairchild Hill, Wash. 
Ayres Chindblom Fenn Hoch 
Bacharach Christopherson Fish Hogg 
Bachmann Clague Fisher Holaday 
Bacon Cochran Fitzgerald, Roy G. Hooper 
Bailey Cole Fitzgerald, W. T. Houston 
Barbour Connery Fletcher Howard 
Beedy Cooper, Ohio Fort Hudson 
Beers Corning Frear Hudspeth 
Begg Coyle French Hull, Morton D. 
Berger Cramton Gambrill Jacobstein 
Black, N. Y. Crosser Garber James 
Bloom Crowther Gifford Jenkins 
Bowles Cullen Goodwin Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Bowman Curry Green, lowa Johnson, Wash. 
Boylan Dallinger Griest Kahn 
Brigham Darrow Griffin Kearns 
Browne Davenport Hadley Keller 
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Kelly 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehibach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Lozier 
Luce 


McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLeo 
MacGregor 
Magee, Da. 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magrady 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass, 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Bell 

Black, Tex. 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Box 

Briggs 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 
Busby 
Byrns 
Carter, Okla, 
Chapman 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Cox 

Crisp 
Davis 
Dominick 
Doughton 


Anthony 
Appleby 
Bankhead 
sarkley 
seck 
Bixler 
Boies 
Brand, Ga, 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Cleary 
Collins 
Colton 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crumpacker 
Davey 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dowell 


Mead 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 

Milligan 
Mooney 
Morehead 
Morgan 

Morin 

Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. ; 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y¥. 
O'Connor, La. 
O’Connor, N, Y. 


Oliver, N. Y. Speaks 
Parker Sproul, Il, 
Patterson Stalker 
Perkins Stobbs 
Perlman Strong, Kans. 
Porter Summers, Wash. 
Prall Swing 
Pratt Taber 
Purnell Taylor, Tenn, 
Ragon Temple 
Ramseyer Thatcher 
NAYS—98 
Drane Lanham 
Driver Lankford 
Edwards Larsen 
Bslick Lazaro 
Evans Little 
Fulmer Lowrey 
Gardner, Ind. Lyon 
Garner, Tex. McClintic 
Garrett, Tenn. McDuffie 
Gilbert McKeown 
Green, Fla. MeMillan 
Greenwood McReynolds 
Hammer McSweeney 
Hare Major 
Hastings Montague 
Hayden Moore, Ky. 
Hill, Ala. Morrow 
Huddleston Oldfield 
Jeffers Oliver, Ala. 
Johnson, Ind. Peery 
Johnson, Tex. Pou 
Jones Quin 
Kemp Rainey 
Kerr Rankin 
Kincheloe Reece 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”-—2 
Sears, Nebr. White, Me. 
NOT VOTING—118 
Doyle King 
Drewry Kirk 
Eaton Lampert 
Faust Lee, Ga. 
Foss Lineberger 
Fredericks Linthicum 
Free McFadden 
Freeman McSwain 
Frothingham Madden 
Funk Manlove 
Furlow Menges 
Gallivan Merritt 
Garrett, Tex, Mills 
Gasque Montgomery 
Gibson Moore, Ohio 
Glynn Moore, Va. 
Golder Murphy 
Goldsborough O'Connell, R. I, 
Gorman Parks 
Graham Peavey 
Hall, Ind. Phillips 
Harrison Quayle 
Haugen Rayburn 
Hull, Tenn. Reed, Ark. 
Hull, William E. Robsion, Ky. 
Irwin Rowbottom 
Johnson, Ill. Sears, Fila. 
Johnson, Ky. Seger 
Kendall Sinclair 
Kiefner Smith 
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Ransley 
Rathbone 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, 111. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Rogers 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 
Shallenberger 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinnott 

Snell 

Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadwa 
Underhil 
Underwood 
Vare 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Wefald 
Weller 
Weich, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
White, Kans. 
Whitehead 
Williamson 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 
Zihiman 


Romjue 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Smithwick 
Sproul, Kans. 
Steagall 
Swank 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 
Tucker 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vinson, Ky. 
Whittington 
Wilson, a 
Wilson, Miss, 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Spearing 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swoope 
Taylor; N. J. 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tydings 
Vinson, Ga, 
Voigt 
Walters 
Warren 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex, 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodyard 


Mr. White of Maine (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Mr. Quayle (for) with Mr. Warren (against). 


Mr. Sullivan (for) 
(for) 


Mr. Clear 


with Mr. Stevenson (against). 
with Mr. Wingo (against). 
Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Tillman (against). 


Mr. Beck (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 


Mr. Furlow (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Denison with Mr, Dickinson of Missouri. 
Mr. Free with Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Hall of Indiana with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 


Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. Dickinson of lowa with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Manlove with Mr. Linthicum, 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 


Mr, Wheeler with Mr. McSwain. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote aye. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, that I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) with Mr. CRamTon 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 152 

Resolved, etc., That subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the 
immigration act of 1924, as amended, are amended by striking out 
the figures “1927” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “‘ 1928.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule there is to be one hour 
of general debate to be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the joint resolution. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington {Mr. JoHnson] for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I shall not use any considerable part of the 30 minutes, 
but I think perhaps we had better arrange for the control of 
the time on the other side by those in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] to control the time. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in opposi- 
tion to the bill. I am a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is the rank- 
ing member of the committee and is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BOX. I am not the ranking member of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, but among those opposing the bill it has been 
agreed that I may control the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
reserve the time in my control and will ask the gentleman from 
Texas to use some of his time. 

Mr. BOX. How many speeches will the gentleman from 
Washington have? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One speech of about three 
minutes [applause], inasmuch as this is a knock-down and drag- 
out affair. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman from Washington yield me the 
time he will not use? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; in view of the time that 
has been wasted in a useless filibuster. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Vatre]. [Applause.] 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I think even though it is charged that our time has been fruit- 
lessly spent this afternoon nevertheless a question which goes 
to the blood of this Nation for generations to come deserves 
more than three minutes on either side. I hope you will in- 
dulge me with rather close attention—I know you are doing 
that now—because a matter of this sort is of an importance 
that can not be overestimated. It affects the population of the 
United States for generations. 

It is a most ungrateful and unpleasant task for me to find 
myself this evening in opposition to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHNsoN]. I am not at this time a member of his 
committee, but I served on that committee for six years. He 
was my master and instructor. I followed eagerly in the foot- 
steps of that great, constructive statesman, and 1 want to say 
now that ALBERT JOHNSON of Washington has rendered a serv- 
ice to the United States by his work on immigration which 
deserves to have him immortalized for all time. [Applause.] 
I think he will say that I have been a willing and diligent pupil, 
and it is most awkward for me this evening to say that I believe 
in this instance he is mistaken. 

I was a member of the two conference committees which put 
into final shape the original quota restriction act of 1921 and 
the present restriction act of 1924, and 1 want to review very 
briefly the history of the legislation and the reasons for our 
present situation. 

Prior to 1921 there had grown to be a feeling that we were 
not only getting by far too great a total bulk of immigration 
but that it had so shifted with respect to the sources from 
which it came that we were getting a great part of our immi- 
gration from the countries of southern and eastern Europe and 
a comparatively small part from the countries of northern and 
western Europe, and that this was changing the proportions of 
American blood in a degree which was undesirable. So we 
passed the so-called 3 per cent act of 1921. The effect of this 
act was to admit, under the quota—and there were a good many 


I am very sorry to say, Mr. 
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exceptions to the quota—from any country, not to exceed 3 per 
cent of the number of persons born in that country and resident 
in the United States by the census of 1910. This admitted 
under the quota some 355,000 people. The total immigration, 
I believe, was about 550,000, because some countries were not 
subject to the quota, and there were many exceptions. But 
under that quota act, while the condition was considerably im- 
proved, still a great preponderance came from the countries 
which we now speak of as the countries of the newer immi- 
gration and a very small part from the countries of the older 
immigration, and it was to change this condition that the Con- 
gress, in 1924, passed what we now speak of as the 2 per cent 
quota act of 1924. This act provides that there shall be ad- 
mitted from any country in any fiscal year not to exceed 2 per 
cent of the number of persons born in that country and resident 
in the United States, according to the census of 1890. This 
admits, under the quota, about 165,000 persons. 

Many people who do not believe in any restriction of immi- 
gration are, of course, opposed to the change to the national- 
origins system, because that system, which this resolution pro- 
poses to postpone and ultimately to abolish, would further re- 
duce the total of immigration from 165,000 to about 153,000. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I regret I can not yield. I hope to have two 
or three minutes left at the conclusion of my statement, and 
then I will be pleased to yield. 

We justified the 1890 census base on the theory that between 
those two groups of countries it would afford an almost ex- 
actly fair proportion between the countries of northern and 
western Europe on the one hand and southern and eastern 
Kurope on the other, 

Let me show how it does it. Back in 1790, the first 
census, we had in the United States about 3,200,000 white peo- 
ple, and 90 per cent of them, in round numbers, were English 
people. If our present immigration were based on this census 
taken in 1790 90 per cent of it would be English. On the 
other hand, if we should take the census of 1920, when nearly 
all the recent immigration had come from countries of south- 
ern Europe, practically all the immigration on that census 
base would be from Italy, Greece, Rumania, and those coun- 
tries. There must be some census between those two which, 
as between those two groups, would make a fair division. 
That was the census of 1890. When we asked you for the 
census of 1890 as a base on the ground that as between these 
two great groups it would work exact equality, we stated that 
as between countries within the groups it would not and could 
not work in that way. 

When the bill was in conference an amendment was adopted 
that had been proposed in the House by John Jacob Rogers, 
a distinguished scholar and close student of such questions, 
and in the Senate by Senator Reep, and that amendment was 
designed to remove the last vestige of inequality. Now we have 
a right, if we wish, to discriminate between countries. We 
have a right to say that we will not take people unless they 
come from the countries of the old immigration; we have a 
right to say that we will not take people unless they come from 
the countries of the new immigration. We have a right to say 
that we will not take people from countries recegtly at war 
with the United States, or that we will not take this kind of 
people or that kind of people. 

We refused to adopt any such rule. We said we will accept 
all at their face value. All we tried to do was to try to con- 
tinue the blood of the United States in its present mixture 
without changing its proportions and, of course, endeavoring to 
protect its quality. 

By the national-origin plan we can do it without changing 
its proportions, and since the 1890 basis did not affect an 
equality as between countries in these groups some countries 
have a great advantage, and of course those countries dislike 
to lose that advantage, 

Let me give you some figures. The northern and western 
countries under the 1890 census get 86 per cent of the total 
immigration, and the southern and eastern countries get 12 
per cent. We missed it a little in the calculation when we 
proposed the 1890 census, but the 1890 census was fairer than 
any other, and if we were permanently to have a census base 
1890 was the one to have. The fair proportion should be 82 
per cent and 16 per cent. But Great Britain and northern 
Ireland, which have contributed nearly half the blood of our 
present population, get, and if this resolution is sustained will 
continue to get, 34,000 immigrants, or 21 per cent of the total. 
The total of Germany is 51,227, or 32 per cent. 

One does not need to be a statistician to realize that that 


per cent is wrong. I hold no brief against Germany or for 
England. They have both furnished splendid citizens to this 
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country. Both have been builders of our national institutions, 
Germany's immigrants have done everything which could be 
expected, but can any fair-minded man get up and assert 
that Germany has furnished 50 per cent more blood to the 
United States than England has? If you can not prove that, 
you can not sustain this resolution on any scientific principle 
in this very short debate to-night or in a longer debate at any 
other time. 

Now, as to the national-origins plan, It has been said that 
the national-origins plan is uncertain. I have not the time in 
the few minutes left to show you how little uncertain it is. 
The Secretaries are nervous about it, but the experts who made 
it have no doubt. But let me call your attention to this, that 
the rule which is now in effect, the measure of the 1890 census 
also depends upon the same method of calculation. 

The foreign groups which are back of this resolution rely 
upon the census of 1790, because we used exactly the same 
argument, exactly the same kind of figures except not so com- 
plete, to justify the 1890 census as are the basis of the national- 
origins plan. If there was a flaw in the 1790 census—and I 
can assure you it is a very small flaw—countries like Germany 
a the Scandinavian countries must stand or lose by that 

aw. 

Il submit they can not take the benefit of that kind of a ¢al- 
culation when it is in their favor and gives them 50 per cent 
more, and refuse its benefits when, more scientifically applied, 
it would result in exact justice. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is it not a fact that the Scandinavian con- 
tribution to the population of this country since 1790 runs about 
2,300,000, and is it not a fact that the national-origins clause 
would cut the immigration from those countries to about 6,000 
a year? 

Mr, VAILE. The gentleman may be correct. I am not the 
Census Bureau and I have not all the figures in detail. 

Mr. WEFALD. I have the figures in my head. 

Mr. VAILE. But I can give the gentleman the exact per- 
centage of the cut which the Scandinavians suffer, and I am 
sorry for it; but I do not see why any country should get more 
than its share if we are ever to have a scientific basis for immi- 
gration quotas. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAILE. The figures which I wish to insert are the 
following: 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 


European immigration quotas 






























South and east countries} 1890 | N. O. ||North and west countries} 1890 | N. 0. 
DIDEEA.. . ccaisetisbddoos 100 jt  _ aa 592 410 
DRIED cncinh cbs dbson 100 100 |} Denmark.............-] 2,789 1, 044 
AOU... ccrbetunttolenae 785 | 1,485 || Danzig..........-..---- 228 122 
Wulgerie...cvcsiaeso---| _ oe TRE MOtONID. ...nenacsnass~s 124 109 
Czechoslovakia_.......-- 3,073 | 2,248 || Finland..............-- 471 559 
GORGE < cccccenddiisedeces 100 ed  . ..  euttenwan 3, 054 3, 837 
RINY ....  ctuiebidibbinas 473 007 | OE. cchamaheomen 51, 227 23, 428 

Italy....................| 3,845] 6,001 || Great Britain and 
Lithuania. ..........-..- 344 494 || Northern Ireland.....| 34,007 | 73, 039 
ee 100 100 || Iceland_.....--. sia 100 : 100 
URN cietuhladinees 5,982 | 4,978 || Irish Free State 28,567 | 13, 862 
Partentll. <onacdiiedecces 803 | 200 || Latvia...... 142 isd 
DNR.-.ctamedboexe 603 516 || Lichtenstein. 100 100 
Ne eS 2,248 | 4,781 || Luxemburg -- 100 100 
Spain --...... 13) 674 || Netherlands. 1, 648 2. 421 
San Marino-. os 100 100 || Norway-..... 6, 453 2, 267 
TUNG . cacauenvdbcoos 100 233 || Sweden... ah 9, 561 3, 259 
|| Switzerland_..........- 2, 081 1, 198 
18, 687 142, 144 | 126, 039 


A comparison of the above figures shows that the national- 
origins method would reduce the quotas from all the northern 
and western countries except Finland, Great Britain, and North 
Ireland, Latvia, and Netherlands, and that it would increase 
the quotas from all the southern and eastern countries except 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania. (Small countries with 
the 100 quota are in most cases not increased and they can not 
be cut.) The great difference is in the increased quota given to 
Great Britain and the reduced quota given to Germany. 

This and some other comparisons will appear from the next 
table. 

It would appear that in the use of the 1890 census we have 
cut the countries from the southern and eastern countries 4 
little too much, about 4 per cent too much, and the national- 
origins basis will correct that. 
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Percentage comparisons of the main groups of countries and of certain 
important and typical countries 








| Number 
Total immigration... ....<ccnsncssocaccscsce 164, 667 
Total European. . .......--.-seccennncccenncces 160, 831 







Northern and western countries_-_............ | 142,144 
Southern and eastern countries_-____-- --| 18,687 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland | 34,007 
GOCE «cc cnc cccccactecwepusessc< -| 51,22 
Irish Free State ............. ‘ 28, 
Swede. - acqcccesceessoodaccese ‘ 9, 
NOPWRY.. < cosccccoccccccncencccccncccceccceses 6, 
Italy. . .. ccccdccdocstcdsccsnuccescccsccccusecss 3, 
RUSSIA « cardsnasiidnccbocuaespodetinesancassene 2 
PORE. .. -ccamnnmecannnadeenntenannnnmndia 5, 





Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILsoN]. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, 
we are being put into a strange, uncertain, and most unsatis- 
factory condition with respect to our immigration policy. 

I have been a member of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization for 12 years, and have had some part in working 
out and framing the restrictive provisions of the laws that 
have been passed—beginning with the literacy test and coming 
down to the selective and restrictive law of 1924, which 
provides that the annual quota from each’ foreign country 
permitted to send immigrants shall be 2 per cent of the number 
of foreign-born of such nationality resident in the United 
States as determined by the census of 1890, with a minimum of 
100 from any country from which immigrants are received as 
permanent residents. 

Under this act the annual quota of all countries is 164,667. 
The operation of this act has been, in the main, satisfactory, 
and it has received the approval of the American people. I 
am confident that the hope is general that such an immigration 
law will be the permanent and definitely established policy of 
this country. 

After the 1924 act had passed the House of Representatives 
a provision was inserted by the Senate and finally accepted in 
conference to the effect that quotas after July 1, 1927, be based 
upon what is termed “ national origin,” which means that the 
quota from any country shall be the number which bears the 
same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants in the 
United States in 1920 having that national origin bears to the 
total number of inhabitants in the United States in 1920, pre- 
serving the minimum quota of 100. These quotas to be deter- 
mined by the joint action of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, and their report 
thereon to be made to the President, who shall on or before 
April 1, 1927, issue a proclamation putting the quotas deter- 
mined into effect for the year beginning July 1, 1927, and for 
ensuing years, This provision is also restrictive and the total 
number of quota immigrants thereunder will be 153,541 
annually, 

The report of the Secretaries has been completed, the quota 
for each country has been determined under the national-origins 
plan, and the only additional step necessary to make that provi- 
sion of the law effective is the issuance of the Executive procla- 
mation, 

My judgment is, and has been, that we should have a definite, 
selective, and restrictive immigration law as the permanent 
and settled policy of this country. And further, that most 
decidedly our immigration policy should be kept free of foreign 
claims and political manipulation. 

I feel that I should say very frankly that I have preferred 
that the quotas continue to be based on the census of 1890. 
However, those in charge of legislation and controlling the ad- 
ministration -have had ample time and opportunity to establish 
that condition, but have made no definite attempt to do so. 
The logical inference, therefore, is that they favor the national- 
origins plan. If we are going in under the national-origins 
plan, nothing further is required except the proclamation by 
the President, and we might just as well get it settled now. 

The danger of continued vacillation in our immigration law 
lies in the opportunity it offers to those who oppose the use of 
the census of 1890 in fixing quotas and to those who oppose the 
national-origins provision to enter into a combination and to 
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alter or repeal the restrictive provisions entirely, and thus | 


remove the legislative barriers that constitute the safety of the 
Republic. 


A campaign to that end is pending, and if our policy is left 
indefinite for another year there will be great danger of losing 
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the benefits and security provided by the existing law. It is my 
most earnest and sincere belief that the welfare of the country 
demands the defeat of the Senate bill, so that the proclamation 
may issue and let the country know what the definite immigra- 
tion policy is. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the war on our 
immigration policy has come to an issue in this House. 

One of the many organizations engaged in the fight against 
these laws recently wrote to a social-service worker the follow- 
ing, which I will ask the Clerk to read: 


We are trying to locate every case in the United States wherein an 
alien has a wife, husband, son, daughter, father, mother, or other 
relative stranded overseas. Thus we can overwhelm Congress with 
human-interest stories in such tremendous volume, giving such exact 
details that we will break its will to hold the immigration restriction 
act. These stories, with the probability of great masses of foreign 
voters back of their sentiments, will help us to destroy this unjust, 
discriminating, unrighteous law. 


The chairman of your Immigration Committee is leading a 
retreat and asking you to follow him. I am urging you to 
stand your ground. 

By passing this act, you are voting for an annual quota of 
something more than 164,000 immigrants. By voting against 
it, you are yoting for an annual quota of slightly above 153,000. 
To vote for it is to vote for more European immigration next 
year. The act of 1924 provided for an annual quota immigra- 
tion of 164,000 plus until this year, with a clause reducing the 
quota to about 153.000 this year. You are suspending the 
clause making the reduction. When you vote for it, you are 
voting for 11,000 to 12,000 more immigrants than would be 
admissible next year if you did not pass the act. 

But while a vote for the continuance of a larger quota 
against the present provisions of the law seducing the quota 
by some 11,000 or 12,000 per year is a distinct retreat, you 
are asked to impair the act of 1924 in a much more serious 
and dangerous particular. 

The 1924 act as it passed this House had the vice of giving 
nearly one-third of all the quota to Germany. As that act was 
amended in the Senate and finally passed the House, that and 
other weak spots were to be corrected by the national-origins 
provision which you now propose to suspend before it goes 
into effect. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VariLte] was for several 
years our associate on the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. No member of that committee had a better 
comprehension of America’s immigration problems and the in- 
fluences bearing upon it than he. On the 16th day of Decem- 
ber, 1925, now considerably more than a year ago, that gentle- 
man said: ; 

Mr. Speaker, an organization composed of American citizens of 
German birth or descent, known as the Steuben Society of America, 
is waging a vigorous campaign for the amendment of the immigration 
act of 1924. 

A quota of 2 per cent based on the census of 1890 had cer- 
tain infirmities which made thoughtful students of the prob- 
lem afraid of some of its results and apprehensive as to its 
permanence, and as to what action might follow unless it could 
be replaced in that act by provisions, to take effect two or 
three years later, which would be more logical, more accurately 
expressive of the general policy of the 1924 act, and therefore 
less liable to attack and repeal. 

The fundamental purpose of the act of 1924 and the na- 
tional-origins provision was to preserve the biood of the United 
States in its present proportions. 

The claim that the attention of Congress was not ealled to 
these provisions is not correct. The Hon. John Jacob Rogers, 
then a Member from Massachusetts, sponsored the plan in the 
House, and Senator Lodge and Senator Rzep were probably the 
first to adopt it in the Senate. Both of these learned students 
of the problem were restrictionists and were looking for some- 
thing which would carry out the purpose of the act of 1924 
with more consistency, strength, and permanence. This plan 
was the result of their efforts. The House conferees and House 
accepted the plan. In his speech above referred to, the gentle- 
man from Colorado, Mr. VAILE, said: 

I was one of the conferees, and I can say now that this amendment 
was one of the things more discussed in both Houses than any other 
single feature of the bill, though the Japanese exclusion matter un- 
doubtedly was given more space in the press. 


Further study of these provisions during this consideration 
has convinced me that they supply a valuable stabilizing ele 
ment to the law in harmony with its purpose, and that there is 
great danger that their suspension, which is but a preparation 
for their repeal, will be disastrous to the law. 
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Practically all the opponents of restriction have attacked 
them, while most of the students among restrictionists and 
nearly all the restrictionists societies support them. It is now 
generally understood that these provisions embody not merely 
an incidental but a fundamental provision of the Nation’s 
policy as embodied in the act of 1924. In surrendering them 
you will not give up a mere outpost of our restrictive policy, 
but you are surrendering a citadel. The heart of our policy is 
in them. 

While nearly all—so far as I know, all—opponents of restric- 
tion oppose them, the old German-American Alliance, now doing 
business under the name of the Steuben Society, is leading the 
attack before which the chairman and some of his associates 
are now retreating. 

No fair-minded American wants to involve all or a majority 
of citizens of German birth-or blood in an imputation that they 
are antagonistic to things American. I certainly do not. I 
speak only of those whose devotion to the Kaiser and European 
Germanism has made them hostile to things American which 
did not harmonize with their European attachments. 

I give you some of the inside history of this fight against 
our immigration policy, the heart of which is embodied in this 
act. First I quote excerpts from an article in the issue of the 
Progressive, of February 15, 1927. The Progressive appears to 
be published in both Chicago and New York and seems to be 
the main organ of the Steuben Society. The article from which 
I read is entitled “The Genesis of the Steuben Society of 
America.” It begins with this sentence: 


The facet that the German element in the United States did not 
make its influence felt to prevent President Wilson from dragging 
the country into war has been both a puzzle and a reproach * * * 


Telling of efforts to organize German forces in America, this 
article further says: 


Kofforts were not lacking to gather the clans. A meeting attended 
by representatives of all the German societies throughout the United 
States, and attended by prominent Irish leaders—who proved stead- 
fast during the war and were in intimate touch with Sir Roger Case- 
ment later—was held at the Willard Hotel in Washington in January, 
1915. 


Boasting of the loyalty of this type of German-Americans to 
the German Empire during the World War, this article says: 


But still the German-American middle-class citizens did not waver; 
and hardly a shopkeeper or home owner among them but scraped 
his till to subscribe to the German war loans. 


I want you to follow this, for I shall show that this act, 
which you are asked to pass here to-day, is a part of the 
program these men have marked out for you. Continuing, 
and showing how these German elements, representing the 
old German-American Alliance and similar societies, merged 
into the Steuben Society, this article says: 


4 number of these stout-hearted men in New York resolved to 
form a secret society to which only American citizens of German 
blood, however remote their ancestry, should be admitted, hoping 


in this manner to supply a rallying point for all of their kindred 
have suffered such shocking disappointment of faith in a gov- 
* * [meaning the Government of the United States]. 


who 
ernment, * 


He continues, and, showing the spite of this society toward 
Americans, engages in a vicious and slanderous attack on the 
American Legion, saying: 

The movement was inaugurated with great secrecy. The armistice 
had been signed, the war was at an end, but the air was still charged 
The American Legion, an organization of ex- 
notorious attempts to continue the war in 


with high explosives. 
service men, made some 
the United States. 


Think of this charge by those upon whose inspiration you 
are acting that the American Legion wanted to continue the 
war in America against peaceful Germans here. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman is quoting now? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; from this organ of the Steuben Society. 

Continuing to refer to the American Legion, he says: 


In various localities they invaded German-American women’s bazaars, 
held to raise money for the starving women and children of Germany. 


Still venting disloyal German spleen on American war yet- 
erans as organized in the American Legion, this article con- 
tinues: 

In North Dakota a gang of rowdies, under the Legion banners in 
automobiles, armed with rifles and revolvers, stampeded a valuable 
herd of milch cows that had been collected at great financial sacrifice 
to be entrained for the East for shipment to Germany to relieve the 
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milk famine. The fires of hatred and violence were smoldering every. 
where. 


Telling further of the formation of the Steuben Society, 
organized to express this type of German hatred for American 
soldiers and Americans in general, the article proceeds: 


A meeting was held at the home of a prominent German-American 
in New York in May, 1919. About nine men attended. Several were 
native Americans of German descent. One of these had been in cor- 
respondence some time before with a Member of the United States 
Senate with reference to the formation of a society composed of 
German-Americans prepared to challenge the injustices under which 
they had suffered. The Senator had consistently maintained his sense 
of neutrality. 


I am glad the name of that Senator of the United States 
who had “maintained his neutrality” while his Nation waded 
through war and thousands of its sons died is not given. It 
may be a falsehood. No Senator may have done such a thing, 

Still speaking of the Senator, the article says: 


He suggested the name of Gen. Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, 


Speaking of the first unit of the Steuben Society, the writer 
says: 

The first unit was given the number 14, in ironic commemoration of 
Wilson’s 14 points. 


Then he outlines the platform of this secret political German 
society. I read from some of its planks: 


Return of the German property in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian and adequate compensation for confiscate@’ patents and 
rights as an act in the interest of our national dignity, honor, and 
good faith. 

Reversal of the verdict that Germany was responsible for the World 
War. * © @ 

Revision of the treason text in the history books of the publié 
schools, * © ® 


Now we get to the part of the platform of the Steuben 
Society which the chairman is trying to carry out now: 


The revision of the immigration act of 1924, which in a clause that 
goes into effect in July, 1927, discriminates against the admission of 
German immigrants. * * * 


The Progressive, published at both Chicago and New York 
City, which, as already stated, seems to be the main, though it 
is probably not the only organ of the Steuben Society. To show 
its hostility to things American, I make two brief quotations 
from its issue of January 15, 1927, one dealing with old and 
modern New England and the other with Virginia. The first is: 


The fanaticism and intolerance of the Puritan pioneers has been 
transmitted, although in a modified form, to their descendants of to- 
day. In their mental attitudes they constitute an antagonistic contrast 
to the Americans of German ancestry, who, as a rule, are of a humane, 
cheerful, and tolerant disposition, * * * ete, 


That dealing with Virginia is: 


The Puritans of Virginia were not less brutal and fanatical, * * * 
ete, 


It further quotes Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, in colonial 
times, as a fair representative of the same character of people, 
as saying: 

I thank God that there are no free schools nor printing; and I 
shall hope we shall not have these for a hundred years, for learning 
has brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them and libels against the best Government. 
God keep us from both, * * *%, 


On January 15, 1927, the date of the appearance of the issue 
of the Progressive from which I have quoted first, a meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Steuben Society at Mecea Temple, 
New York, to protest against this part of the Nation’s immigra- 
tion laws, now nearly three years old. One of the speakers was 
Doctor Schirp, president of the Alliance of German-Catholic 
Societies of New York. Among other things Doctor Schirp said: 


A new era has dawned for German-Americanism, an era of self- 
determination, of unity, of leadership conscious of its aim, of vigilance, 
of readiness for battle, and if all signs do not deceive, of victorious 
battle © © %, 

One might almost say that in the past we have been too loyal, and 
certain circles have from this drawn the conclusion that we would put 
up with anything * * *., 

We know that we have millions of citizens of other nationalities on 
our side. We do not stand alone. * * * But beware of trifling 
with our honor. 

The Steuben Society of America is, as it were, the color bearer of all 
true defenders of German honor on American soil. 
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A recent issue of the Steuben News is filled with similar 
declarations. But, as boasted by Doctor Schirp, many other 
groups are joining in this attack, as is shown by the following: 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBOS, 
New Haven, Conn., September 13, 1926, 
Hon, Jonn C. Box, 
Jacksonville, Tex. 

Sir: At the annual meeting of the supreme council of the Knights 
of Columbus, held on August 3-5, 1926, in the city of Philadelphia. 
Pa., the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the immigration restriction act, effective July 1, 1927, 
makes a fundamental change in the admission of immigrants to the 


United States and violates the spirit of our treaties, which guarantee | 


to other nations equal treatment of the nationals, and will inevitably 
lead to international misunderstandings; and 

‘Whereas the arbitrary selection of the census of 1890 instead of 
the census of 1910 as the basis of determining the immigration quota 
is wholly unjustified as a matter of public policy, is insulting to those 
American citizens representative of racial stocks discriminated against 
under the provisions of the immigration restriction act, and is a de- 
parture from the traditional American policy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the supreme secretary be directed to communicate 
the action of this cenvention to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States through proper channels. 


These and similar pleas are addressed to Members of Con- 
gress as such, and are, of course, proper subjects of con- 
sideration. 

The German Society of Pennsylvania, under date of February 


25, 1927, evidently preparing for a vote on this measure, sent | 


me a set of resolutions, from which I quote: 


A nation with 110,000,000 can safely expect to absorb and employ 
an annual inymigration of double the present number. * * * 
+ * * * * * * 

We further venture to submit that it is our hope that the Congress 

of the United States will give consideration to the suggestion that the 


minimum total of immigrants to be increased to 300,000, and here, tea. | 


plead for your support of it. 
Respectfully submitted. 
GERMAN Socipry OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Louts H. Scumipt, President. 


A delegation from Detroit recently came before our committee 
io ask for the passage of such an act as this. Of course they 
all were of foreign birth or had foreign affinities. It developed 
that they acted only after a member of the Steuben Society, 
who had been approached by the New York Steuben headquar- 
ters, had gone te several groups and worked up opposition to 
this law. 
be induced to protest. 
would act; only those whose fatherlands had had their quotas 
reduced under this section would cooperate. But the geutleman 
from Washington is cooperating. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield. 
friend if I could. 

Please note that these societies want the quota increased to 
300,000 annually, The chairman asks you to go part of the way 
in making it above 164,000 instead of 153,000 plus, as the law 
would make it if you did not tamper with the law at their 
dictation. But you will find them a hard master. If you do 
their bidding now you will have to meet greater demands from 
them, among which will be a doubling of the quota and an 
abindonment of the census of 1890 as a quota basis. Both of 
these are already urged, 

Gentlemen, the German armies of the Kaiser were whipped 
until their war lord ran and they capitulated, but such groups 
as composed the German-American Alliance still worship at the 
shrine of the Kaiser as he was, and, as I have read from their 
publications, hate the Americans who carried our banners across 
France and across the Rhine. 

The doughboys did not dip the flag to Germany while in 
Europe, but the chairman is making his obeisance to hostile 
American-Germans who abuse the doughboys aud asking you 
to bow low before them now. 


I would be glad to yield to my 


I would hate to be a sheep and have the gentleman from | 
I would need a crooked and weak | 


Washington for a shepherd. 
spine to walk in all the crooked paths in which he would lead 
me. If I were a blind sheep, he would cause me to fall into 
the ditch. Some of my esteemed associates on the committee 
are about to follow him into the ditch now. 


The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson], in inducing | 


you to pass this, does not take you into his confidence fully. 
He and the people for whom he is speaking want to repeal the 
national-origins provisions of the law, which until recently he 


He went to the American Legion, but it could not | 
Not even all the foreign-born groups | 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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| so ardently advocated. Under his leadership your committee 
reported a repeal of the national origins law. It remained 
here on this calendar for some weeks, and it became evident 
it could not be passed. Then they backed up and reported this 
resolution. 

Few things have caused me more regret than the course 
which the chairman of this committee has taken in this con- 
nection. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson], chairman 
of the committee, spoke about our losing time during consider- 
ation of this resolution in this House. The time that your com- 
mittee has lost in running back and forth, watching and re- 
sisting the gentleman in his efforts to have the committee run 
up the hill and down the hill; then up again and down again, 
has been very disappointing to those of us who have wanted to 
write a settled, consistent American policy into the law and 
then have Congress and the country stand steadily by it in a 
manner becoming the dignity and firmness of a great Nation 
and in keeping with what the country has a right to expect of 
| Congress. [Applause.] 

As furnishing some explanation of the causes and processes 
by which the chairman now turns against provisions of the act 
of 1924, in the settlement of which in conference and in this 
House he took an active part, I quote briefly from the New York 
World of August 15, 1926: 


WASHINGTON, August 14.—-The prediction by Representative ALBERT 
JOHNSON (Republican, Washington), chairman of the House Immigra- 
tion Committee, that the Reed amendment to the 1924 immigration act, 
providing for the establishment of quotas on a national-origin basis, 
| will not become effective, made in a speech at Vancouver, Wash., yester- 
| day, caused much surprise to-day among members of the committee and 
| other Members of the House. 

They recalled that Mr. JoHnsow heretofore has been a staunch advo- 

cate of the Reed amendment and led the fight for its adoption when 
the proposition was before the House. 
The change in front on the part of Mr. JoHNSOn is attributed to the 
fact that he faces the possibility of defeat in the primaries to be held 
| September 14, largely because of his drastic views on restrictive immi 
| gration and deportation. 

In casting about to discover the cause of the pronounced opposition 
to his reelection, which has developed in his district, according to close 
friends here Mr. Jomnson found that much of it was traceable to his 

| advocacy of the nationgl-origin plan for estimating quotas. He found 
| that a large number of the voters in his district are offsprings of the 
| small nations of Europe, whose quotas would be materially 

under the new plan. 


lessened 


GERMANS FIGHT 


The Germans in Mr. JoHNSON’s district are much opposed to the 
| national-origin plan, as they maintain it would allow the bulk of the 
| 150,000 immigrants permitted under the act to come from Great Britain. 
| The Steuben Society of America is conducting an aggressive campaign 
in opposition to the proposal. 

There is a growing conviction among Members of Congress that Mr. 
JOHNSON’s prediction that the national-origin plan will become 
effective will come true, ete. * * * 

From present indications, the bill introduced by Representative 
SABATH, Democrat, of Illinois, providing for the repeal of the Reed 
amendment to the 1924 immigration act will be approved by Congress at 
the coming session. 


PROPOSAL 


not 





JOHNSON BASES “INSIDE INFORMATION ” 


VANCOUVER, WASH., August 14 (A. P.).—Speaking at a Republican 
rally here last night, Representative ALBERT JOHNSON, chairman of the 
Immigration Committee of the House of Representatives, said he had 
“inside information ” that made him believe that the Reed amendment 
to the Johnson Immigration Act concerning the ‘national origins” 
will not become effective. 

Mr. Jonnson said: “If the national-origins amendment of Senator 
Reep to the Johnson Immigration Act is going to breed bad feeling in 
the United States among those of German birth and Scandinavian an- 
cestry and result in friction at home, you may rest assured that it will 
not be put into effect.” * * * 


PREDICTION ON 


This question should not be involved in. party politics. When 
the 1924 immigration act was ready to be reported by your 
committee, knowing that it would raise an acute issue and 
being exceedingly anxious to avoid its becoming an issue 
| between the political parties, for the purpose of removing the 
| temptation from any man to sny to the foreign-born that the 
Republicans did this, I moved that the committee report accom- 
panying that bill should not be signed by the chairman alone, 
but that all members of the committee of both parties favoring 
the measure should attach their signatures to the report. The 
| committee adopted the plan, and that was done; but, gentlemen. 
| I believe that there is now greater danger of the immigration 
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question 
when it 
puthizers, the labor importers, and the sentimentalists will have 
the balance of power and will, I fear, so control American 
polities that they will do their will in the destruction of our 
restrictive policy. The chairman of the committee and some 
of you may gain political advantage by this vote, but when 
paitriotism is subordinated to partisan politics or personal 
advantage, an evil day will arrive in America. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JouHnson] is leading 
a retreat. ‘Those of us who oppose are asking you to hold your 
ground. [fApplanse.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be 
notified when IT have used five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. JOHINSON of Washington. Gentlemen of the committee, 
for eight vears IT have been honored with the chairmanship of 


becoming a party issue than ever before. If, and 
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| immigration is a mistake. That is why I come before you with 


does, the 15,000,000 of foreign-born and their sym- | 


| should not do. 


this particular proposition. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I can not yield. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman is using more time than he said 
he would use, and is using it after we have used all of our 
time, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will conclude in just a 
minute. I use these few extra moments because the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas undertook in a way to impugn 
my motives and to charge me with doing things he thinks I 
He charged at me in a rather extreme and 
personal way; hence I feel fully justified in taking a few 
extra minutes more than I had intended. 

Please listen to this letter to the President from the Secre- 


_tary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary 
| of Labor, dated January 3, and sent to the Senate in response 


the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. My prede- 
cessor was the lamented John Burnett, of Alabama. He took | 
up the work of perfecting the immigration laws of the United 
States. Eight years ago, the night before the Sixty-sixth 
Honve of Representatives was to assemble, Mr. Burnett fell 


dead, the result of a shock received from the explosion almost 
in his hands of a bomb from an anarchist. 

I have inherited his work for the restriction of immigration 
and the betterment of the immigration, naturalization, and 
deportation laws. I have tried faithfuly to carry on that work 
with the aid of a faithful committee and to present to this 
House in these last four Congresses what I thought would lead 
to the best and safest and most permanent plan for the restric- 
tion of immigration. 1 am still engaged in that work to-night. 
| Applause. ] 

I do not mean to say that the time to-day has been frittered 
away in filibustering. Perhaps it has helped in intensifying the 
situation. Mr. Chairman, I can not now take the time to ex- 
plain the processes of immigration exclusion and the intricacies 
of its national origins provision. I expect by extension in the 
Recorp to do that. Many of those who have done me the honor 
to follow me all these years have said, “ You make no mistake 
in giving one more year’s time for the further study and con- 


sideration of these prospective figures which, if they are to be | 


” 


used, shall make national origin the basis. This resolution 
reads: 

That subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the immigration act 
of 1924, as amended, are amended by striking out the figures “ 1927” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ 1928.” 

That permits the 1924 act, the restrictive immigration act, 
to go on just the same with the 2 per cent restriction, based 


on the census of 1890, with a maximum possible immigration | 


from European and Near East countries of about 163,000, of 
which about 2,000 can not arrive owing to the fact that they 
fall within the ineligible to citizenship class, 

I know a great deal more about vicious foreign language 


and alien influence propaganda, perhaps, than does my dis- | 


tinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. Box], whom I honor for 
his firm Americanism and for never ceasing to express his views. 
I have translations made repeatedly at the Congressional 
Library of vicious things against this Government appearing in 
foreign-language papers. This so-called newspaper, the Pro- 
gressive, from which quotations have been made, and from 
which extracts will be placed in the Recorp by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Box], is pro-German, edited by an American 
citizen of German extraction. I have made a careful study of 
that matter and I am satisfied firmly that the violent statements 
of that one pro-German writer do not represent at all the views 
of the population of this Nation who are of German extraction. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. However, the passage of this 
resolution carries out exactly what that radical editor wants. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not think so. I think 
this: That the national origin of 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I mean, this particular thing 
continues what that particular editor desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 1 do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if I do not 
annoy the House, I will use another 3 or 4 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for an additional four minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do think this: I think that 
anything we undertake to enact into law which makes for 
additional nationalistic feelings among groups and leads more 
and more of those groups into general opposition to the will of 





| 


to a resolution of the United States Senate: 


Pursuant to the provisidns of sections 11 and 12 of the immigration 
act of 1924 we have the honor to transmit herewith the preliminary 
report of the subcommittee appointed by us. 

The report of the subcommittee is self-explanatory, and is stated to 
be a preliminary report, yet in the judgment of that committee further 
investigation will not substantially aiter this presentation. 

Although this is the best information we bave been able to secure. 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
and to state that in our opinion the statistical and historical informa- 
tion available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these com 
putations as a basis for the purposes intended, We therefore can not 
assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances, 

Yours faithfully, 
Frank B. Ke.woaa, 
Secretary of State, Department of State. 
TlerBeRT HOovER, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
JAMES J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor. 


[Applause. ] 

Why, gentlemen, you are all American citizens. You are the 
Representatives in the House of a great people. Would you 
by your mandate say that a provision which is no more stable 
than that should not be extended for one year? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall use no more time. 

Mr. SABATH rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege under 
the order of the House. General debate on the resolution is 
exhausted. The Clerk will read the resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the 
immigration act of 1924, as amended, are amended by striking out the 
figures “ 1927” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ 1928.” 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hovtapay: Strike out the figure “2” in 
subdivision (a) of section 11, and in lieu thereof insert the figure “1.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the resolution 
reported with that amendment in it? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, 1 reserve a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the subdivision which the gentleman is trying to amend is 
not involved in this resolution and is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois. : 

Mr. HOLADAY. The Senate amendment which we have 
under consideration amends subdivisions (b) and (e) of sec- 
tion 11. The amendments proposed in the Senate bill change 
the quota number or the number of immigrants that can be 
annually allowed to enter our country, because if the Senate 
resolution is adopted it changes the number of immigrants that 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


the people of the United States to still more and more restrict will be annually permitted to come to this country. The result 

















1927 


will be to cut that number from 165,000, in round figures, to 
150,000. 

My amendment, which is a change in .subdivision (a) of 
section 11, goes exactly to the same thing. It will cut the 
number from 165,000, as it is now, to one-half of that number. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit 
the Chair to suggest that the gentleman is discussing the gen- 
eral question of the germaneness of his amendment? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The difficulty that the Chair sees at this 
time with reference to the amendment is that it is in form so 
that if it should be agreed to, it would not be effective, and 
hence the question of germaneness is not necessarily involved 
in the gentleman’s amendment. The resolution which the gen- 
tleman has before him proposes that subdivisions (b) and (e) 
of section 11 of the immigration law be amended in a certain 
fashion. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois dees not propose to change any word of the resolution 
before the committee. It proposes to change certain words or 


as to the gentleman’s amendment without at this time neces- 
sarily passing upon the question of germaneness. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to change the form of the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. CELLER and Mr. CAREW objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is not required, as 
the gentleman’s amendment has been ruled out on a point of 
order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
lust word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


In fairness to the gentleman from Illi- 
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tions as a basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can not 
assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances. 


The Senate inserted the national-origin provision in the law 


in 1924. The Senate now is taking the lead in requesting an 


extension of time of one year in order that the matter may be 
further investigated. Why should not the House concur in the 
suggestion and in the action of the Senate? 


The Senate was responsible for the original action. They 


| have come to the conclusion now that these Secretaries need 


more time to consider this matter if it is to go into effect, and 


| therefore the Senate has sent to us a resolution under which 


| ness of the national-origin provision. 


we are now considering postponing for one year the effective- 
It is only a matter, Mr. 
Chairman, of waiting one more year for the consideraticn of 
this matter. What will then be done, of course, none of us can 
say, but I submit that the House, in deference to the report of 
the committee consisting of the Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor, and in deference to the action of the Senate itself. 


| which originated this provision, should now accede to the action 


figures in the immigration act and, if amended, it would not | of the Senate and postpone action upon this matter for one 
change the form of the resolution that is before the committee. | year, 
Therefore the Chair feels obliged to sustain the point of order | * 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment to say to the committee 
that every Member is familiar with the legislative situation. 
Every Member knows this is a Senate joint resolution; every 
Member knows of the deadlock that exists at the other end of 
the Capitol; every Member knows that if we amend in any way 
this resolution which would postpone action for one year on 


| this matter we might just as well not take the time to debate it 


nois [Mr. Hovapay], the Chair would entertain another amend- | 
ment if the gentleman has one to offer; otherwise the Chair | 


recognizes the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. CHINDBLoM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of emphasizing what was stated by 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. JoHnson of Washington]. 

When the immigration act ef 1924 was enacted, 
came back to the House with an amendment known as the 
Reed amendment, containing the national-origin provision. 
The House disagreed to that and other amendments and the 
bill went to conference. There was one very burning question 
at issue in the House at that time and that was the question 
of Japanese exclusion. Gentlemen will find there was no 
debate in the House of any consequence except by one gen- 
tleman, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WEFALD] upon the 
question of the national-origin amendment. The House was 
compelled to accept the conference report. 
would expire in a few days. The act of 1924 went into effect 


the bill | 


The previous law | 


on May 26 and June 4 was the deadline, the Congress, planning | 


to adjourn on that date. The immigration act of 1921, as 


amended, expired by its terms on June 30, 1921. 


We were compelled to accept the conference report or have no | 


law. Under those conditions it can not be said, Mr. Chairman, 
that there was in the House or in the Committee of the Whole 
anything like a complete or satisfactory consideration of the 
so-called Reed amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And is it not also a fact that 
when this bill was under consideration in general debate in 
the House the national-origin provision was offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and voted down by a very sub- 
stantial vote? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, That is also true. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I can not yield further, as my time is 
running. 

The amendment went into the law. but it was generally under- 
stood that the effectiveness of that amendment would depend 
upon the work which would be done and the report which would 
be made by the committee, consisting of the three Secretaries 
of State, Commerce, ana Labor. This committee of Secretaries 
has been at work upon this matter ever since, and not until the 
5d day of January of this year were they able to submit any 
kind of report, and then only a preliminary report. I want 
to read so that all may hear what the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor say with reference to the report of the 
subcommittee of experts which they appointed. They say: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 


and to state that in our opinion the statistical and historical information | 


available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these computa- 


further. [Applause.]} 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this see- 
tion and all amendments thereto do now close 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has 
moved that all debate on the pending section and all amend- 
ments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Washington that all debate on the pending 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Is there any amendment 

Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then why should the gentleman make a 
motion of that kind when no amendment is offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion covers amendments that 
might be offered. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to 


from Washington yield? 


pending, Mr. 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows:’ 

Amend Senate Joint Resolution 152 by adding after the figures 
“1928” in line 6 the following: Strike out the figure “2” in sub 
division (a) of section 11 and insert in lieu thereof the figure “1.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I make a point of order 
against that 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I make the point of order that it is 


not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
be heard? 

Mr. HOLADAY. TI do. 


Does the gentleman from Illinois wish to 


I believe, Mr. Chairman. that this 
amendment is germane. Senate Joint Resolution 152 is doing 
two things. It is changing the number of immigrants that ean 
enter the country and also changes the number that shall come 
from each particular country. The amendment I have offered 
is germane in my opinion because it proposes to change the 
annual number that can enter as immigrants in exactly the 
same line as Senate Joint Resolution 152. My amendment will 
cut the number down from 165,000 to one-half of that figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The resolu- 
tion before the committee proposes that two subdivisions of 
section 11 of the immigration act of 1924 be amended by strik- 
ing out the figures “1927” as they appear therein and inserting 
the figures “ 1928.” The gentleman from Illinois offers to amend 
by adding at the end of the pending resolution, a change in 
subdivision (a), section 11, by striking out the figure “2” and 
inserting the figure “1.” 

The question of germaneness is one on which it is very easy 
to get into a maze of conflicting decisions. The Chair prefers 
to keep closely to the rule itself that governs in this House. 
The rule provides that— 


no motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 


The important question before the Chair in deciding on the 
germaneness of the pending amendment is to determine what 
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the question is that is under consideration in Senate Joint 
Resolution 152, and what is the question that is treated by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. In the 
first place, the pending resolution touches certain subdivisions 
of section 11, subdivisions (b) and (e), and does not treat 
of subdivision (a), and on that the Chair could rest his deci- 
Certainly in a bill that treats of two certain sections, 
an amendment to another section of the law would not be 
germane, and by analogy the same rule might well apply to 
subsections. But rather than to rest it entirely on that, which 
might seem unduly technical, the Chair wishes to call atten- 
tion to the subject matter—that the resolution makes but one 
change in the immigration act. It changes the date when the 
national origin system, so to speak, might go into effect from 
1927 to 1928. It has been urged by the gentleman from Illinois 
that the effect of that is to change the quota for the year, and 
that therefore the question of the size of the quota is involved 
in the pending resolution. 

The precedents suggest that whether or not an amendment be 
germane should be judged from the provisions of its text, rather 
than from the purpose which circumstances may suggest, 
Whether or not the postponement of this for a year affects the 
quota does not appear upon the face of the immigration act. 
The Chair can not say, therefore, from reading the pending 
resolution what, if any, is the effect of its adoption upon the 
size of the quota this coming year. But in any event the sub- 
ject really under consideration is not the size of the quota 
but the date the national origin system may become effective. 
To a bill amending a general law on a specific point, an amend- 
ment relating to the terms of the law rather than to those of 
the bill was offered and ruled not to be germane. Rulings by 
Speakers Reed, Cannon, and Clark, cited in section 777, House 
Manual. 
in Senate Joint Resolution 152 is not the question of the quota 
but merely the date when a certain system shall become effec- 
tive. The ameudment of the gentleman from Illinois affecting 


sioli. 


exclusively the question of the quota, as well as amending a | 


subsection not referred to in Senate Joint Resolution 152, the 
Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the joint resolution to 
the House with the recommendation that it be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not necessary. The con- 
sideration of the bill having been completed, the committee 
will automatically rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cramton, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 152 and had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered by the 
rule. The question is on the third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

fhe joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Mr. 
yeus and nays. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 234, nays 111, 
answered * present” 2, net voting 85, as follows: 

[Roll No, 57] 
YEAS—234 


Speaker, I demand the 


The Chair holds that the subject under consideration | 


Ackerman soylan Coyle Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Aldrich Brand, Ohio Cramton Fletcher 
Allen Brigham Crosser ort 
Andresen Browre Crowther Foss 
\ndrew Burdick Cullen Frear 
Arentz Burtness Curry Free 
Arnold Campbell Dallinger French 

Auf der Heide Cannon Darrow Furlow 
Ayres Carew Davenport Gambrill 
Bacharach Carpente: Denison Gifford 
Rachmann Carss Dickinson, Iowa Goodwin 
Bacon Celler Dickstein Graham 
Sailey Chalmers Douglass Green, lowa 
Barbour Chindblom Dyer Griest 
Barkley Christopherson Elliott Griffin 
Beedy Clague Ellis Hadley 
Beers Cochran Englebright Hale 

tegg Cok Esterly Hall, Ind. 
Berger Colton Fairchild Hall, N. Dak. 
Black. N. ¥ Connery Fenn Hardy 
Bloom Cooper, Ohio Fish Haugen 
Bowles Cooper, Wis. Fisher Hawley 
Bowman Corning 





Fitzgerald, Ray G. Hersey 


| 
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Hickey Lehlbach O'Connell, N. Y. 
Hill, Md. Letts O'Connell, R. I. 
Hill, Wash Lindsay O'Connor, La. 
Hoch Lozier O'Connor, N. Y. 
Hogg Luce Oliver, N. Y. 


Holaday 
Hooper 


McLaughlin, Mich, Parker 
McLaughlin, Nebr, Perkins 


Houston McLeod Perlman 
Iloward MacGregor Prall 
Hudson Magee, N. Y. Pratt 
Hudspeth Magee, Pa. Purnell 
liull, Morton D. Magrady Ramseyer 
Jacobstein Mansfield Ransley 
James Mapes Rathbone 
Jenkins Martin, La. Reed, N. Y. 
Johnson, Il. Martin, Mass. Reid, Il. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Mead Robinson, lowa 
Johnson, Wash. Menges Robsion, Ky. 
Kahn Michaelson Rogers 
Kearns Michener Sabath 
Keller Miller Schafer 
Kelly Mills Schneider 
Ketcham Montague Seott 
Kiess Montgomery Sears, Nebr. 
Kindred Mooney Shallenberger 
| Kirk Moore, Ohio Shreve 
Knutson Morehead Simmons 
Kopp Morgan Sinclair 
Kunz Morin Sinnott 
Kurtz Murphy Snell 
Kvale Nelson, Me, Somers, N. Y. 
LaGuardia Nelson, Mo. Sosnowski 
Lampert Nelson, Wis. Speaks 
Lea, Calif. Newton, Minn, Sproul, Il. 
Leatherwood Newton, Mo. Stalker 
Leavitt Norton Stobbs 
NAYS—111 
Abernethy Drane Lankford 
Adkins Driver Larsen 
Allgood Edwards Lazaro 
Almon Eslick Little 
Aswell Evans Lowrey 
Rell Fulmer Lyon 
Black, Tex. Garber McClintie 
Bland (jardner, Ind. McDuffie 
| Blanton Garner, Tex. McKeown 
Bowling Garrett, Tenn. McMillan 
30x Garrett, Tex. McReynolds 
Briggs Gilbert McSwain 
Browning Green, Fla. McSweeney 
Bulwinkle Greenwood Major 
Busby Hammer Milligan 
Byrns Hare Moore, Ky. 
Canfield Harrison Moore, Va. 
Carter, Okla. Hastings Morrow 
Chapman Hayden Oldfield 
Collier Hill, Ala. Oliver, Ala. 
Connally, Tex. Huddleston Patterson 
Cox Jeffers Peery 
Cris Johnson, Tex. Porter 
Davis Jones Pou 
Deal Kemp Quin 
Dominick Kerr Ragon 
Doughton Kincheloe Rainey 
Dowell Lanham Rankin 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "’—2 
Sears, Fla. White, Me, 
NOT VOTING—85 


Anthony Eaton Lineberger 
Appleby Faust Linthicum 
Bankhead Fredericks McFadden 
Beck Freeman Madden 
Bixler Frothingham Manlove 
Boies Funk Merritt 
Brand, Ga. Gallivan Parks 
Britten Giasque Peavey 
Brumm Gibson Phillips 


Buchanan 
surton 


Glynn 


Quayle 
Golder 


Rayburn 


sutler Goldsborough Sanders, N. Y. 
Carter, Calif, Gorman Seger 

Cleary Ifull, Tenn. Smith 

Collins Hull, William B®. Spearing 
Connolly, Pa. Irwin Stedman 


Crumpacker 
Davey 


Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ky. 


Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 


Dempsey Kendall Strother 
Dickinson, Mo. Kiefner Sullivan 
Doyle King Sumners, Tex. 
Drewry Lee, Ga. Swartz 


So the joint resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 
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Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swing 

Taber 
Temple 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Tolle 
Treadway 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
White, Kans, 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Winter 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zibiman 


Reece 

Reed, Ark. 
Romjue 
Rouse 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Smithwick 
Sproul, Kans. 
Steagall 
Swank 
Taylor, Colo. 
‘Taylor, Tenn, 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thatcher 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vinson, Ky. 
Weaver 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Wilson, La. 


~ Wilson, Miss. 


Woodrum 
Wright 


Sweet 
Swoope 
Tuylor, N. J. 
Thomas 
Tillman 
‘Timberlake 
‘Cincher 
fucker 
Vinson, Ga. 
Voigt 
Walters 
Warren 
Wheeler 
Williams, Tex. 
Wingo 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodyard 
Yates 


Mr. Golder (for) with Mr. Brand of Georgia (against). 
Mr. Madden (for) with Mr. Tucker (against). 
Mr, White of Maine (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Mr. Quayle (for) with Mr. Warren (against). 


Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Stevenson 


Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Wingo (against). 
Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Tillman (against). 


(against). 


Mr. Beck (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 
Mr. Peavey (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Merritt with Mr, Sumners of Texas. 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

Mr. Wolverton with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
Mr. Faust with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Collins. 


Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Dickinson of Missouri. 
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Frothingham with Mr. Gallivan. 

Eaton with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
McFadden with Mr. Davey. 

Gibson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Freeman with Mr. Rayburn. 

Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Butler with Mr. Parks. 

Dempsey with Mr. Doyle. 

Britten with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Updike with Mr. Sears of Florida. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Washington, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the joint resolution was agreed to was 
luid on the table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, anounced that the Senate had passed with amendments | 
}louse joint resolution of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested : | 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution directing the Comptroller Gen- | 
eral of the United States to correct an error made in the | 
adjustment of the account between the State of New York and | 
the United States, adjusted under the authority contained in the | 
act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), appropriated for 
in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the | 
present consideration of 8. 3896, to amend section 11 of the | 
merchant marine act, 1920, and to complete the construction | 
loan fund authorized by that section, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- | 
mous consent for the consideration of S. 3896, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is too important a meas- 
ure to pass by unanimous consent. 
they have a rule for this bill. 
produce it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Produce the rule, if you have it. 

Mr. SCOTT. 
House, 

Mr. BLANTON. So am I, but we ought not to pass a $125,- 
000,000 bill by unanimous consent in half a minute. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is right about that and that 
is not what he is trying to do. We are trying to carry out the 
purpose of Congress as enunciated in the 1920 merchant marine 
act. This does not carry an appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it extends one and makes available 
$67,000,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is true, but it was available under the 


. 
1920 act. | 


Some one suggests that 
If they have a rule, let them 


I am trying to expedite the business of the | 


Mr. BLANTON. If it were available now, the gentleman 
would not be asking for the passage of this bill. 

Mr, SCOTT. Oh, yes, he would; because the practical effect | 
is that the negotiable instruments obtained by the Shipping 
Board have been determined by the comptroller as not cash, 
and they are not, therefore, transferable to this fund. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 
not be used? 

Mr. SCOTT. 
Department. 

They are available at all times. This bill passed the Senate 
and was reported unanimously by the House committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is too careless a way to handle this 
big sum of money. It is too careless. 
a rule, let us proceed with the rule. 

Mr. SCOTT. I was simply trying to expedite the business of 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us take a recess now and come back 
Clear-headed. if there is a clear-headed man in the House now, 
I do not see him. 

The SPEAKER, 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKHR. Objection is heard, 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES IN CASES OF EMERGENCY 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 3286) 
to authorize reduced freight rates in cases of emergency, which 
was unanimously reported out by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House, with an amendment, 
which is H. R. 12065, with an amendment. 


Are the assets tied up so that they can 


No; they are not. They are in the Treasury 


If we are going to have 


Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for the 
immediate consideration of the bill S. 3286, which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8. 3286. An act to amend the interstate commerce act and the trans- 
portation act, 1920, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1) of section of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, be amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “ Nothing in this act shall prevent 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


oo 


} any carrier or carriers subject to this act from giving reduced rates for 


the transportation of property to or from any section of the country 
with the object of providing relief in case of earthquake, flood, fire, 


| famine, drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation or 


disaster, if such reduced rates have first been authorized by order of 
the commission (with or without a hearing); but in any such order 
the commission shall define such section and shall specify the period 
during which such reduced rates are to remain in effect.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the House amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


That paragraph (2) of section 3 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) No carrier by railroad subject to the provisions of this act shall 
deliver or relinquish possession at destination of any freight trans- 
ported by it until all tariff rates and charges thereon have been paid, 
except under such rules and regulations as the commission may from 
time to time prescribe to govern the settlement of all such rates and 
charges and to prevent unjust discrimination: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall not be construed to prohibit any carrier 
from extending credit in connection with rates and charges on freight 
transported for the United States, for ‘any department, bureau, or 
agency thereof, or for any State or Territory or political subdivision 
thereof, or for the District of Columbia. Where carriers by railroad 
are instructed by a shipper or consignor to deliver property transported 
by such carriers to a consignee other than the shipper or consignor, such 


| consignee shall not be legally liable for transportation charges in respect 


of the transportation of such property (beyond those billed against him 
at the time of delivery for which he is otherwise liable) which may be 
found to be due after the property has been delivered to him, if the 
consignee (a) is an agent only and has no beneficial title in the prop- 
erty and (b) prior to delivery of the property has notified the deliver- 
ing carrier in writing of the fact of such agency and absence of bene- 
ficial title, and, in the case of a shipment reconsigned or diverted to a 
point other than that specified in the original bill of lading, has also 
notified the delivering carrier in writing of the name and address of 
the benefical owner of the property. In such cases the shipper or con- 
signor, or, in the case of a shipment so reconsigned or diverted, the 
beneficial owner, shall be liable for such additional charges, irrespective 
of any provisions to the contrary in the bill of lading or in the con- 
tract under which the shipment was made. An action for the enforce- 
ment of such liability may be begun within the period provided in para- 
graph (3) of section 16 or before the expiration of six months after 
final judgment against the carrier in an action against the consignee 
begun within the period provided in paragraph (3) of section 16. If 
the consignee has given to the carrier erroneous information as to who 
the beneficial owner is, such consignee shall himself be Hable for such 
additional charges, notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this par- 
agraph. An action for the enforcement of such liability may be begun 
within the period provided in paragraph (3) of section 16 or before 
the expiration of six months after final judgment against the carrier in 
an action against the beneficial owner named by the consignee begun 
within the period provided in paragraph (3) of section 16.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (7) of section 15 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any 
achedule stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or 
any new individual or joint classification, or any new individual or 
joint regulation or practice affecting any rate, fare, or charge, 
the commission shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, at 
once, and if it so orders without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, but upon reasonable notice, to 
enter upon a hearing concerning the lawfulness of such rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice; and pending such hear- 
ing and the decision thereon the commission, upon filing with such 
schedule and delivering to the carrier or carriers affected thereby 
a statement in writing of its reasons for such suspension, may from 
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_ time to time suspend the operation of such schedule and defer the 


use of such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice, 
but not for a longer period than seven months beyond the time when 
it would otherwise go into effect; and after full hearing, whether 
completed before or after the rate, fare, charge, classification, regu- 
lation, or practice goes into effect, the commission may make such 
order with reference thereto as would be proper in a _ proceeding 
initiated after it had become effective. If the proceeding has not 
been concluded and an order made within the period of suspension, 
the proposed change of rate, fare, charge, classification, reguiation, 
or practice shall go into effect at the end of such period; but in 
case of a proposed increased rate or charge for or in respect to the 
transportation of property, the commission may by order require the 
interested carrier or carriers to keep accurate account in detail of 
all amounts received by reason of such increase, specifying by whom 
and in whose behalf such amounts are paid, and upon completion 
of the hearing and decision may by further order require the interested 
earrier or carriers to refund, with interest, to the persons in whose 
behalf such amounts were paid, such portion of such increased 
rates or charges as by its decision shall be found not justified. At 
any hearing involving a rate, fare, or charge increased after January 
1, 1910, or of a rate, fare, or charge sought to be increased after 
the passage of this act, the burden of proof to show that the 
increased rate, fare, or charge, or proposed increased rate, fare, or 
charge, is just and reasonable shall be upon the carrier, and the 
commission shall give to the hearing and decision of such questions 
preference over all other questions pending before it and decide the 
same as speedily as possible.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraphs (11) and (12) of section 20 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“(11) That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany subject to the provisions of this act receiving property for trans- 
portation from a point in one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia to a point in another State, Territory, District of Columbia, 
or from any point in the United States to a point in an adjacent 
foreign country shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor and shall 
be liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or injury 
to such property caused by it or by any common carrier, railroad, or 
transportation company to which such property may be delivered or 
over whose line or lines such property may pass within the United 
States or within an adjacent foreign country when transported on a 
through bill of lading, and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, or 
other limitation of any character whatsoever, shall exempt such com- 
mon carrier, railroad, or transportation company from the Hability 
hereby imposed; and any such common carrier, railroad, or transpor- 
tation company so receiving property for transportation from a point 
in one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to a point in 
another State or Territory, or from a point in a State or Territory 
to a point in the District of Columbia, or from any point in the 
United States to a point in an adjacent foreign country, or for trans- 
portation wholly within a Territory, or any common carrier, railroad, 
or transportation company delivering said property so received and 
transported, shall be liable to the lawful holder of said receipt or bill 
of lading or to any party entitled to recover thereon, whether such 
receipt or bill of lading has been issued or not, for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury to such property caused by it or by any such 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company to which such 
property may be delivered or over whose line or lines such property 
may pass within the United States or within an adjacent foreign 
country when transported on a through bill of lading, nothwithstanding 
any limitation of Hability or limitation of the amount of recovery 
or representation or agreement as to value in any such _ receipt 
or bill of lading or in any contract, rule, regulation, or in any tariff 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission; and any such limita- 
tion, without respect to the manner or form in which it is sought to be 
made, is hereby declared to be unlawful and void: Provided, That if the 
loss, damage, or injury occurs while the property is in the custody of 
a carrier by water the liability of such carrier shall be determined 
by and under the laws and regulations applicable to transportation 
by water, and the liability of the initial or delivering carrier shall be 
the same as that of such carrier by water: Provided, however, That 
the provisions hereof respecting liability for full actual loss, damage, 
or injury, notwithstanding any limitation of liability or recovery or 
representation or agreement or release as to value, and declaring any 
such limitation to be unlawful and void, shall not apply, first to 
baggage carried on passenger trains or boats, or trains or boats carry- 
ing passengers; second, to property, except ordinary livestock, recelved 
for transportation concerning which the carrier shall have been or 
shall hereafter be expressly authorized or required by order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to establish and maintain rates de- 
pendent upon the value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed 
upon in writing as the released value of the property, in which case 
such declaration or agreement shall have no other effect than to limit 
liability and recovery to an amount not exceeding the value so declared 
or released, and shall not, so far as relates to value, be held to be 
a violation of section 10 of this act to regulate commerce, as amended; 
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and any tariff schedule which may be filed with the commission pur- 
suant to such order shall contain specific reference thereto and May 
establish rates varying with the value so declared or agreed upon ; 
and the commission is hereby empowered to make such order in cases 
where rates dependent upon and verying with declared or agreed 
values would, in its opinion, be just and reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding the transportation. The term 
‘ordinary livestock’ shall include all cattle, swine, sheep, goats, 
horses, and mules, except such as are chiefly valuable for breeding, 
racing, show purposes, or other special uses: Provided further, That 
nothing in this section shall deprive any holder of such receipt or 
bill of lading of any remedy or right of action which he has under 
the existing law: Provided further, That all actions brought under 


; and by virtue of this paragraph against the delivering carrier shall be 


brought, and may be maintained, if in a district court of the United 
States, only in a district, and if in a State court, only in a State, 
through or inte which the defendant carrier operates a line of rail- 
road: Provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any such receiy- 
ing or delivering common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regu- 
lation, or otherwise a shorter period for giving notice of claims than 
90 days, for the filing of claims than four months, and for the institu- 
tion of suits than two years, such period for institution of suits to be 
computed from the day when notice in writing is given by the carrier 
to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or 
parts thereof specified in the notice: Provided, however, That if the loss 
damage, or injury complained of was due to carelessness or negligence 
while the property was in transit, or while the property was being 
loaded or unloaded, or was due to unreasonable delay in transit or in 
loading or unloading, then no notice of claim or filing of claim shall 
be required as a condition precedent to recovery, but in no case under 
this proviso shall suit be instituted after three years from the time 
such cause of action accrued. And provided further, That for the 
purposes of this paragraph and of paragraph (12) the delivering car 
rier shall be construed to be the carrier performing the line-haul sery 
ice nearest to the point of destination and not a carrier performing 
merely a switching service at the point of destination: And provided 
further, That the liability imposed by this paragraph shall also apply 
in the case of property reconsigned or diverted in accordance with the 
applicable tariffs filed as in this act provided. 

“(12) That the common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
issuing such receipt or bill of lading, or delivering such property so 
received and transported, shall be entitled to recover from the common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation company on whose line the loss, 
damage, or injury shal] have been sustained, the amount of such loss, 
damage, or injury as may be required to pay to the owners of such 
property as may be evidenced by any receipt, judgment, or transcript 
thereof.” 

Sec. 4. Section 204 of the transportation act, 1920, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(h) This section shall not be applicable to any carrier which has 
not, on or before the expiration of 60 days after this subdivision takes 
effect, filed with the commission a statement, compiled substantially in 
the manner prescribed in this section, showing the amount to be due 
such carrier under this section.” 

Src. 5. Section 206 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read 
as follows: 

“(j) All actions at law and claims by or on behalf of the United 
States for the recovery of any charges, or any part thereof, for 
services rendered during the period of Federal control by any railroad 
or system of transportation possessed, used, or operated by the Presi 
dent under the provisions of the Federal control act, or the act of 
August 29, 1916) shall be begun or made before the expiration of ‘VU 
days after this subdivision takes effect, and not after.” 

Sec. 6. Section 22 of the act entitled “An act relating to bills of 
lading in interstate and foreign commerce,” approved August 29, 1915, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 22. That if a bill of lading has been issued by a carrier or on 
his behalf by an agent or employee the scope of whose actual or appa'- 
ent authority includes the receiving of goods and issuing bills of lading 
therefor for transportation in commerce among the several States and 
with foreign nations, the carrier shall be liable to (a) the owner of 
goods covered by a straight bill subject to existing right of stoppage 
in transitu or (b) the holder of an order bill, who has given value in 
good faith, relying upon the description therein of the goods, or upon 
the shipment being made upon the date therein shown, for damages 
caused by the nonreceipt by the carrier of all or part of the goods 
upon or prior to the date therein shown, or their failure to correspond 
with the description thereof in the bill at the time of its issue.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate, bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

Li. R. 15129. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Indiana Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind. ; 

H. R. 1130. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of Detroit, State of Michigan, two obsolete brass cannons ; 

H. R. 2229. An act for the relief of John Ferrell; 

H. R. 2320. An act for the relief of Delmore A. Teller ; 

H. R. 3069. An act for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; 

H. R. 3378. An act for the relief of Randolph Foster William- 
son, deceased ; 

H. R. 3602. An act for the relief of Charles W. Shumate; 

H. R. 3791. An act to purchase a painting of the several ships 
of the United States Navy in 1891 and entitled “ Peace”; 

H. R. 3858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign 
commerce service of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 5082. An act for the relief of David Barker ; 

LU. R. 5264. An act for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann; 

H. R. 6252. An act amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; 

Li. R. 7973. An act to provide American registry for the Nor- 
wegian sailing vessel Derwent ; 

H. R. 8852. An act for the relief of Thomas Maley ; 

H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, a 
Netherlands corporation, of Amsterdam, the Netherlands ; 

H. R. 9787. An act to correct the military record of Samuel 
Wemmer ; 

H. R.10111. An act for the relief of D. Murray Cummings ; 

H. R. 10465. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across Mount Hope Bay between 
the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island ; 

H. R. 10510. An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, 
without good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce 
received in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others and to require them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them; 

H. R. 10662. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a roadway and walk leading to and around the 
Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La.; 

H. R. 11914. An act for the relief of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co.; 

H. R. 12217. An act relating to the appointment of trustees 
and committees ; 

H. R. 12218. An act amending sections 1125 and 1127, chapter | 
31, of the District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12532. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 12551. An act for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland ; 

Ii. R. 13971. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Walling; 

H. R. 14567. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to allow credits to disbursing agents of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain 
CUuSeS > 

H. R. 14881. An act to relinquish to its equitable owners the 
title of the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro 
and of Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss. ; 

H. R. 14925. An act authorizing the sale of the new subtreas- 
ury building and site in San Francisco, Calif. ; 

Hi. R. 15131. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of cer- 
tain claims in favor of the United States; 





H. R. 15602..An act to amend the last paragraph of an act 
entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians | 


to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States ; 


H. R. 15827. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An | 
act authorizing investigations by the Secretary of the Interior | 


and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine the loca- 
tlon, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the 
United States, and to conduct laboratory tests”; 


Hi. R. 15906. An act to authorize the purchase of land for an | 


addition to the United States Indian school farm near Phoenix, 
Ariz. ; 
H. R. 16183. An act granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston; 
H. R. 16212. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak.; 


| 


| 
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H. R. 16442. An act for the relief of Ira E. King; 

H. R. 16703. An act authorizing the President to appoint Capt. 
Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a rear 
admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 

H. R. 17243. An act to authorize appropriations for the con- 
struction of military posts, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 96. A joint resolution to authorize the President to 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as 
may be due them under agreement with the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission or the Alaska Railroad; 

H. J. Res. 330. A joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the Eighth Pan American 
Sanitary Cenference to be held at Lima, Peru; 

H. J. Res. 345. A joint resolution amending the act of May 13, 
1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” etc. ; 

H. J. Res. 351. A joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work of the 
economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland; 

H. R. 12797. An act to authorize the sale of the Buckeye Tar- 
get Range, Ariz. ; 

H. J. Res. 243. House joint resolution for the relief of special 
disbursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of 
the Alaska Railroad ; 

H. J. Res. 272. House joint resolution providing for the return 
of funds belonging to World War National Guard organizations 
that are not reconstituted ; 

H. J. Res. 352. House joint resolution to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work of 
a preparatory commission to consider questions of reduction and 
limitation of armaments; 

H. J. Res. 363. House joint resolution amending the joint reso- 
lution entitled “ Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 5, 1924; 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota; 

H. R. 780. An act for the relief of J. S. Corbett; 

H. R. 1133. An act for the relief of John G. Pauley; 

H. R. 1595. An act for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; 

H. 1690. An act for the relief of Thomas P. McSherry; 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing; 

H. 1840. An act for the relief of Edward A. Grimes; 

H. R. 2329. An act for the relief of John A. Olson; 

H. R. 2589. An act for the relief of Archie O. Sprague; 

H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of M. F. Snider; 

H. R. 2722. An act to reimburse James J. Burns, jr., for dam- 
ages touring car by Government-owned mator truck; 

H. R. 3295. An act for the relief of Sherman P. Browning: 

H. R. 4361. An act for the retief of the McHan Undertak- 
ing Co.: 

H. R. 

H. R. 

H. R. 
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An act for the relief of Alice Barnes; 
An act for the relief of Christine Mygatt: 
An act for the relief of J. C. Herbert; 

H. R. 5930. An act for the relief of William J. Donaldson; 

H. R. 6246 An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 6584. An act for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt: 

H. R. 6588. An act for the relief of Franklin Mott Gunther: 

H. R. 7081. An act to authorize reimbursement of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Isiands for maintaining alien crews 
prior to April 6, 1917; 

H. R. 8278. An act for the relief of A. B. Cameron; 

H. R. 8477. An act for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer: 

H. R. 8739. An act for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of 
Boston, Mass.: 

H. R. 9063. An act for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou: 

H. R.9211. An act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9427. An act for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins; 

H. R. 9640. An act to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo. ; 

H. R. 9804. An act for the relief of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
| of Seattle, Wash. : 

H. R. 10085. An act for the relief of Albert H. Hosley; 

H. R. 10178. An act to confer authority on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow 
against the United States; 

H. R. 10238. An act for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoffman: 

H. R. 10422. An act for the relief of William J. O’Brien: 

H. R. 10467. An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to 
| purchase certain public lands; 

H. R. 10612. An act to withdraw certain public lands from 
|} Settlement and entry ; 

H. R. 11852. An act for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. 
Tillery ; 
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IH. R. 11929. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to Leroy Stafford certain lands situate in Rapides Par- 
ish, La. ; 

H: RB. 

H. R. 


12334. An act for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock; 

1 
H.R.1 

1 


i 
SS. An act for the relief of K. I. Ward; 
i. An act for the relief of Shadyside Bank ; 
23. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 


H. R. 13050. An act releasing and granting to the State of 
Utah and the University of Utah any and all reversionary rights 
of the United States in and to the grounds now occupied as a 
campus by the University of Utah; 

H. R.13212. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 13450. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to widows and former Widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes; 

Ii. R. 13477. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirenient of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
8, 1926, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14718. An act for the promotion and retirement of Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine Band; 

H.R. 15181. An act for the relief of S. K. Truby; 

H. R. 15305. An act for the relief of Ben Wagner ; 

H. R. 15344. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium 
gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and 
to the development of commercial aeronautics, and for other 
purposes "’ ; 

H.R. 15541. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
between the United States and the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 15624. An act for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin ; 

H. R. 15650. An act to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
“An act extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
of way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L., p. 409) ; 

Il. R. 15668. An act authorizing negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 16182. An act for the relief of William H. Lindsay; 

H, R. 16224. An act for the relief of the DeWitt County Na- 
tional Bank, of Clinton, IIL; 

H. R. 16287. An act for the irrigation of additional lands 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho; 

Hi. R. 16311. An act for the relief of the First National Bank, 
Savanna, IIl.; 

H. R. 16336. An act for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Franklin E. Neeley ; 

H. R. 16744. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; 

H. R. 16886. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted-service certificates ; 

H. R. 16952. An act to ratify and confirm act No, 3243 of the 
Philippine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925; 

H. R. 16957. An act granting patent to O. E. Moore; 

H.R. 17108. An act giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) ; 

H. R.17111. An act to authorize an appropriation to rehabili- 
tate the Picatinny Arsenal, in New Jersey; 

H.R. 54. An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building; 

H.R. 531. An act for the relief of John A. Bingham; 

H.R. 2849. An act for the relief of the heirs of Russell J. 
Norton; 

H. R. 3253. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Garnet 
Hulings, United States Navy; 

H. R. 4258. An act to credit the accounts of James Hawkins, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor; 

H. R. 5275. An act for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin; 

H. R. 6057. An act for the relief of George Boiko & Co. (Inc.) ; 

H. R. 6097. An act to accept the cession by the State of 
Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within 
the Hot Springs National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6143. An act to correct the military record of William 
J. Bodiford; 
an R. 6422. An act to correct the military record of George 

’. Kelly; 

H. R. 6847. An act to correct the military record of Thornton 
Jackson; 
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H. R. 7703. An act for the relief of James F. McCarthy; 

H. R. 8932, An act for the relief of William F. Redding; 

H. R. 9150. An act for the relief of the Niagara Machine & 
Tool Works; ? 

H. R. 9173. An act providing for the revision and printing of 
the index to the Federal statutes ; 

H. R. 10456. An act for the payment of claims for pay, 
personal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident 
to the operation of the Army; 

H. R. 10496. An act for the relief of John A. Thornton; 

H. R. 10729. An act to create a bureau of customs and a bu- 
reau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury; 

H. R. 10976. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allot- 
ment,” approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 11396. An act for the relief of Lawrence F. Nelson: 

H. R. 11487. An act granting a right of way to the county of 
Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for high- 
way purposes; 

H. R. 12625. An act for the relief of the owner of scow 65H: 

H. R. 13143. An act for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing 
officer ; 

H. R. 14071. An act for the relief of Garfield Hankins; 

H. R. 15252. An act to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, Philippine Islands, for rental of houses oc- 
— by the United States Army during the years 1900 to 

H. R. 15253. An act for the relief of certain officers 
former officers of the Army of the United States; 

H. R. 15826. An act to add certain lands to the Colville Na- 
tional Forest, Wash. ; 

H. R. 16017. An act granting public lands to the city of 
Golden, Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and 
domestic purposes ; 

H. R. 16058. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
Army of the United States; 

H. R. 16207. An act to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water 
supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahle- 
quah, Cherokee County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 16389. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, etc. ; 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war and other wars; 

H. R. 16551. An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
respect of certain roads and bridges ; 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes’ ” ; 

H. R. 17063. An act for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A. N. 
Ross ; 

H. R. 17188. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station ; 

H. R. 17230. An act for the relief of Olof Nelson; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Resolution authorizing the use of a portion of 
that part of the United States National Cemetery Reservation 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery wall, for a 
city pound, animal shelter, and hospital. 


ADDITIONAL HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I voted against H. R. 9009, a bill 
to provide for site and the construction of an additional House 
Office Building so that each Member would have two rooms in- 
stead of one and other personal comforts not now enjoyed. Of 
course, it is a convenience to the Members of Congress to have 
two rooms in which to conduct their public business, but not a 
necessity. I do not think we should permit our convenience 
to control in a case of this kind, where no necessity exists by 
the authorization of an expenditure of $800,000 for a site and 
$6,500,000 for the construction of such building. 

And this is especially true in view of the fact that through- 
out the country the necessity and demand for public buildings 
far outweigh the mere convenience of the Members of tlie 
House. I do not censure any Member for the position taken 
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on this bill, but certainly we owe something to the country 
first before we add to our own convenience by an authorized 
expenditure of $7,300,000, which in all probability before the 
project is completed will reach ten millions. 

I am a strong believer in economy in Government. I have 
been doing what I could while I have been here to hold down 
expenditures and have voted only for appropriations and 
authorizations where in my judgment public necessity de- 
manded action. This Congress will go down in history as one 
of the most extravagant Congresses in the history of the 
American Nation, in spite of the fact that the present adminis- 
tration proclaims economy as its chief slogan. I for one pro- 
test against this expenditure, and especially do I protest against 
the methods employed in putting this bill through without per- 
mitting a roll eall. 

I think in a matter of this magnitude the Members of this 
body should have been given the right to express their views 
on this project by recording their votes for and against. The 
bill came up under a suspension of the rules of the House 
which allowed but 40 minutes debate, 20 minutes for and 20 
minutes against the bill. After that time was exhausted, the 
following colloquy occurred, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Mareh 1, 1927, at page 5276: 

The Spraxur. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana |Mr. ELLIorT] to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken. 

The SpeakeER. Two-thirds having voted in the affirmatiye——— 

Mr. Wooprum. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Buanton. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker. The Chair put the question and waited a reasonable 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we were going to ask for a division. 

The Spraker. Nobody asked for a division. In the opinion of the 
Chair, the rules are suspended and the bill is passed. [Applause.] 


Undoubtedly, under the rules of the House, the yeas and nays 
and a division having been demanded before the Chair an- 
nounced the result of the viva voce vote, the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WoopruM] for the yeas and nays 
should have bee submitted to the House. We owe it to our- 
selves and to the country at large to permit the Members of 
this body to register their views on matters of importance by 
u yea-and-nay vote. 

In the absence of a record vote on this proposition, I must 
avail myself of the privilege of extending my remarks in the 
Recorp, aS that is the only method given a Member now to 
register his opposition to the bill. I sincerely hope that here- 
after, in the consideration of matters of such magnitude, the 
membership of the House will be given the privilege of regis- 
tering their views so that their constituents and the country 
at large may know their position on matters of importance to 
the public. 

THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD DEFINE TEXTILE AND APPAREL 
STANDARDS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, my remarks are directed at a situation which affects 
every man, woman, and child in the United States and relates 
to the wearing quality of our clothing and fabric and home fur- 
nishings. I have heard many people complain that they have 
not had full wearing satisfaction from clothing purchases, and 
I shall not be surprised to hear that you have found occasion 
to suspect a lack of interest by the textile industry in whether 
its products met consumer expectation, 

Experts may point out the difficulty in a particular branch 
of the textile industry and say, “There is the trouble; it is 
with that branch or group of operators,’ but I would not know 
for certain, nor could any of a hundred million others of us 
agree with these analysts, and say, “ Yes; that is what is 
wrong.” But something is wrong, and I shall offer some rela- 
tive facts that will point to the cause for this condition which 
is a current topic of discussion among householders of our 
Nation. 2 

| have formed an opinion concerning the situation, and I 
want to make known that my thoughts now have been in- 
fluenced after studying the disclosures made by Mr. Lloyd E. 
Jackson, senior industrial fellow, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, University of Pittsburgh, in an address before the 
sixth annual meeting of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, on December 4, 1926. I was further 
impressed with the gravity of the situation when, at the same 
meeting, Mr. C. C. Hubbard, research associate of the dry- 
cleaning industry at the Bureau of Standards, supplemented 
Mr. Jackson's information with additional subject matter for 
thought, which related to shrinkage of fabrics; and I know that 
is serious because of the many complaints to the dry cleaner. 
In Mr. Jackson’s paper, “Textile defects encountered in dry 
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cleaning,” read before his fellow textile chemists, some rather 
suggestive points are established. And by suggestive points I 
mean this textile scientist has pointed out a need that you 
and I have felt for some time, and I am beginning to believe 
the need grows more critical each season due to failure of 
anybody or any interest assuming enough interest to take steps 
toward a remedy at least, if not a removal of the cause of this 
growing sentiment of consumer dissatisfaction in textiles. 

Pointedly, the need of this hour is for a betterment of tex- 
tiles in the point of wearing satisfaction. This need is not 
entirely one of improvement of fabrics in respect of more dura- 
bility for a longer period of wear, but rather to render fabrics 
more serviceable during the season for which purchased. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the public wants longer wear from 
clothing purchases, I must hold to the thought that most peo- 
ple expect serviceable satisfaction during the few months. at 
least, following selection of fashiouable apparel. 

Lively debators from textile circles may set forth their several 
reasons why the public of fashionable America care not for 
anything more than style and proud color; but I am privileged 
to say that the typical American family that goes in for style 
does expect fabrics to be useful for wear. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve there are millions of householders in this land whose 
tastes in personal dress are current as to style. but where at 
least the persons footing the clothing bills look for service- 
ability in consumer use. 

Should some one seek to study the question I shall raise, I 
urge him to start at the first cleaner and dyer store he shall 
pass on his way up Pennsylvania Avenue. On the walls of 
every cleaning store I have ever visited hung framed cards 
with lettering in box-car size which told all who entered, “ Not 
responsible for shrinkage, silks—dyeing at the owner's risk, 
etc.” 

Right here, let me make this point: When it becomes neces- 
sary for an industry to qualify responsibility in patronage, 
with tonsequent lack of public confidence and loss of trade 
because of it, we may reasonably believe something is wrong. 
The dry-cleaning industry does not produce fabrics, which is 
something to be thought of if it is pointed to as at fault: 
it only has a service to sell in the commercial maintenance 
of clothing. To close each sale with a qualification of the 
result to be expected by the purchaser is poison sales policy 
and likely minimizes the volume of dry-cleaning sales by one- 
half. Yet the commercial dry cleaner is obliged to accept one- 
half the business possible to obtain in order to limit his liability 
in each transaction. 

I am unable to see the situation from any other viewpoint 
than taking the word and practices of those who deal directly 
with the consumer of textiles. After all, the gigantic textile 
industry is but engaged upon a single result—that of making 
clothing and fabrics for your household and mine, and if 
it fails to meet our expectation, then something is moving 
in the wrong direction at the sources of manufacture or 
distribution. The public is unable to know how to detect 
defective fabrics and avoid the purchase of apparel unsuited 
to customary wear; it is beyond our scope of practical knowl- 
edge, which suggests a question to be asked, “ Who is respon- 
sible to the public for textiles?” 

Starting with a claim by the consumer, he hears from the 
dry cleaner or laundry that certain defects existed in the fabric 
or make-up of the garment or article at time of purchase from 
the merechynt. The merchant does not produce the fabrics 
stocked as merchandise, neither is he a textile chemist, so the 
disappointed consumer hears from the merchant that somebody 
put one over on him, the merchant, when his buyer selected 
the steck in the wholesale market. And thus we trace clear 
back to the source of cloth manufacture, each branch of opera- 
tions as a group standing together for mutual interests, solidly 
shifting from one foot to the other in answer to the question, 
“Who is responsible to the public for textiles?” 

This problem that confronts every citizen is a matter of con- 
cern to our Government, first, because clothing as a living 
necessity ranks along with food and shelter, and second, be- 
cause the sources of contact with the public—-merchant as a 
distributer and dry cleaner and laundry in upkeep—are blame- 
less for defective fabrics and hidden faults of inethod in the 
point of not being manufacturers or fabricators of clothing. 
However, a problem in one form or another has been before us 
so fur back as the Civil War, Lam told, and regulatory law meas 
ures have been offered to every Congress for a generation. No 
doubt several bills will be scheduled for consideration at the 
next session of Congress. Each measure will hold cut some 
degree of relief to the public by way of a remedy to a fanciful 
or established complaint. At least these bills will set forth a 
sentiment in favor of my belief that the public desires wearing 
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’ satisfaction in each purchase of clothing, contrary to expressed 
views of certain major groups included in the textile industry. 

I am not prepared to discuss the well-meant measures now 
before us which treat the problem of fabrics and the truth 
about them, yet I am inclined to share the viewpoint of many 
who uppeared before committees and expressed opposition to 
enactment of these bills into Federal laws. I was particularly 
impressed by the testimony of Mr. Lew Hahn, spokesman for 
a group of retail merchants—185,000 in number—who reminded 
ihe committee that an ethical trend of this generation in mer- 
chandising had practically lifted from the public the chance of 
being deliberately defrauded through clothing purchases, when 
the merchant of to-day believes in the practice of a policy, 
“The customer is always right.” What Mr. Hahn says has 
proven true in my experience, that merchants with whom my 
family trade would not fail to make refund if purchases of 
wearing apparel proved disappointing. But regardless of this 
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philanthropic policy among merchants, somebody pays the losses | 


incurred by 
nothing more than that all of us pay a fraction more in price 
on each dollar of purchase. This amount of tribute exceeds 
a hundred million dollars each year, conservatively estimated. 

I am not leading up to the point of recommending another regu- 
lutory law to make merchants pay claims from their personal 
funds due to faulty fabrics as a penalty in their buying simply 
because the public has been toid that the merchant is our com- 
munity purchasing agent. Instead, I have much sympathy 
for the retail merchant of to-day. He is doing a fine job at 
keeping millions of us happy by prompt payment for all kinds 
of claims, and from all directions. Indeed, the merchant, dry- 
cleaner, and laundry owner are worthy examples for present-day 
ideals in business; this group, in my opinion, are the shock 
absorbers for the public outbursts against an apparent lack of 
interest in the textile industry to coordinate related operations 
in the extent necessary to produce a satisfactory fabric for 
the ultimate consumer. ° 

Let us analyze the situation with the facts evident to all. 
Assuming that clothing merchants pay back to patrons a hun- 
dred million dollars each year as the price for holding trading 
confidence and good will, and the maintenance group additional 
millions toward the cause, where have we progressed when the 
New Year comes to move us up a notch? Then it is evident that 


refunds to Jones and his brothers, which means | 
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that it lacks sufficient interest in to define the standards related 
to the problems complained of. 

The old days of dog eat dog in business have passed. It is 
no longer necessary to do more than define good practices and 
standards to-day; business will readily adopt them. And it is 
with fair certainty to expect that the textile industry wil! 
heartily accept Government assistance in the definition of 
standards in the interests of both producer and consumer. If 
to-morrow this Congress would act upon a measure for the 
purpose of defining such standards of textile manufacture as 
vitally affect the wearing quality of dress fabrics, such news 
wouid be hailed with fullest satisfaction by every citizen of the 
United States. 

Yet any program laid down to carry on fundamental research 
into the fibers and materials used in producing apparel and 
fabric and home furnishings would not be the first attempt in a 
particular safeguard to the ultimate consumers of textiles. 
Other nations have endowed textile research for many years 
The interest Great Britain took in ber textile industry has done 
much to make English textiles acceptable in all fabric markets 
of the world. Germany has within the past month newly en- 


| dowed her textile industry with a fund to establish textile 


| schools to advance this craftsmanship. 


we are doing nothing more than paying this huge annual sum | 


plaints will never do more than bridge the situation over a 
rising flood of public dissatisfaction that will flow endlessly 
until dammed and controlled. Conditions will gradually im- 
prove in textiles as in all other lines of enterprise, but each 
year will bring added problems to a list that now stands, with 
the record of a generation, unsolved. 

What is needed is Government aid to rehabilitate a most 
vital industry. Laws are not yet required and in place of regu- 
lations or restrictions give the textile industry definition. After 
definition may come regulation, but certainly not before if good 
und fair practice be observed. - 

Some may say that it is the business of textile interests to 
perfect their products and safeguard consumers, It is; and the 
textile industry is doing just that thing. The textile interests 
have so dressed up their fabrics and articles as to lead the 
public away from expected qualities; it has been said the public 
is so elated over the trend of style and color as to clamor for 
something different each month in the 12 of every year; yet 
the public wants serviceable quality whether it is specified at 
the time of purchase or not. As a whole, the apparel industry 
is riding on top of the world, with people spending more money 
to-day than ever before for clothing. 

But with development in styles and fabrics and public taste 
for changed personal dress, there comes a need for some agency 
to define textile standards so as to enable all to advance with- 
out serious losses to consumers. And it is in the capacity of 
counsel to its people that the Government should display an 
interest by carrying on fundamental study of fabrics and the 
materials used, defining such standards of methods or processes 
that may improve the product in advantage to both manufac- 
turers, merchants, consumers, and the thousands upon thou- 
sands of dry cleaners and laundries. 

There is no substitute for research, whether it be in textiles 
or anything else. Very little, next to nothing, is being done 
by the Government in textile research in spite of this great 
need so evident to all. Yet we are still considering several 
new laws to cure an evil that only will be remedied and cured 
by scientific study by a disinterested party. Can it be that 
some of us have acted without full consideration of the ques- 
tion, Who is responsible to the public for textiles? Certainly 
the Government ought not to attempt regulation of an industry 





Germany bas done a 
great deal in the way of textile research for the purpose of 
defining scientifically correct standards for textiles. 

We have our Bureau of Standards, finely equipped for prac- 
tical operation, permitting of space to carry on whatever effort 
that is required with but little outlay for added equipment. 
But I am sorry to state that we have done very little of late 
years, having invested less in fundamental study of fabrics 
probably than is spent each year in holding and attending hear- 
ings on fabric legislation. I submit to you that we are negli- 
gent in service to our fellow citizen on an outstanding obliga- 
tion. 

Give us an era of textile research and we can progress with- 
cut regulatory laws, because definition of standards can go 
into practice and fill the need for laws, while laws can never 
substitute for lack of fundamental facts. 

If what is contained in Mr. Jackson’s paper—to which I have 
previously referred—is founded upon science, and I believe it 
is when presented to his fellow scientists, I consider myself 
fortunate at this opportunity to express my hope that at the 
next session of Congress some one in a proper executive capac- 
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as tribute to a losing cause, because mere settlement of com- | ity of the Commerce Department will submit a defined plan 


with adequate estimates to start research and study into the 
problems now existing in the textile industry. I want a condi- 
tion for my fellow citizens so that the purchase of a garment 
will be what is implied, that it is fit to wear as well as to be 
sold as such. 

REAPPORTION MENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to make my position 
clear on the bill H. R, 17378, known as the reapportionment Dbil!, 
which was brought up for consideration in the House of Repre 
sentatives yesterday under a suspension of the rules, under 
which there was only allowed 20 minutes on a side for debate. 
In order that the bill pass it was necessary that it receive a 
two-thirds vote. The roll call showed 183 Members voting 
favorably and 197 voting against the bill, with 52 Members not 
voting. I voted against the bill. 

Under the plain mandate of the United States Constitution 
the Congress was charged with the duty of making a reappor- 
tionment of its Members based on the census of 1920. Its fail 
ure up to this time to carry out this provision of the organic law 
has subjected it to much well-deserved criticism by the country 
at large. I am heartily in favor of an immediate reapportion 
ment of the House, based on the census of 1920, even though 
such a reapportionment should cause my own State to lose one 
or two Members of its delegation. I am also opposed to any 
reapportionment plan which would increase the Membership 
beyond 435, its present number. 

I could not, however, vote for the bill presented yesterday. It 
was obviously a belated gesture for the sole purpose of trying to 
appease the very just indignation of the country at large. The bil! 
was overwhelmingly defeated in its committee and"was brought 
out on the floor of the House with no opportunity for debate or 
amendment and in the closing hours of Congress at a time 
when it was thoroughly understood by its proponents that even 
if it could have received the two-thirds vote of the House, there 
was no earthly possibility of having it considered by the Senate, 
therefore, I repeat, it was a gesture. For days the Senate has 
been tied up in a filibuster that may continue until the gavel 
falls at noon on March 4. Important legislation may die in the 
jam. Among the bills that may suffer this fate is a bill making 
provision for the World War veterans; the alien property bill; 
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the urgency deficiency bill; the public buildings bill; the bill 
making appropriations for the first year’s bailding of post offices 
and other public buildings, and other important legislation, 
therefore, I say, even should the bill have passed the House, it 
is of such questionable character and controversial nature that 
it could not possibly have gotten through the Senate. I do not 
base my opposition to the bill on this fact, of course, but merely 
cite it to show that bringing up this legislation under these cir. 
cumstances and at this time wus obviously for political purposes 
only. ‘ 

The reapportionment of the House of Representatives is a 
duty placed upon Congress by the Constitution. That it is of 
fundamental and vital importance to the States is obvious. It 
is a duty and an obligation that Congress can not and should 
not delegate to any other agency. The proposal in this legis- 
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lation is that the Secretary of Commerce shall make the ap- | 


portionment of Representatives to each State. 
it is proposed that immediately after the next decennial census, 
which will be in 1930, and which will be taken by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
Commerce to apportion Representatives to each of the States 
on the basis of the method known as the equal proportions 
method, based on the principle that the ratios of population 
to Representatives shall be as nearly as possible the same in 
all States. In other words, the Secretary of Commerce, through 


his bureau and agency, will have charge of taking the census | 


and then, based on figures that he collects, he shall make the 
reapportionment of Members. Such a proposal is at once 
unazing and shocking. It is inconceivable that any one should 
seriously suggest the delegation of such broad and unlimited 
power, with such far-reaching results, to a Government agency 
or bureau not responsible to the people. Aside from its ques- 
tionable constitutional validity, it is contrary to the very prin- 
ciples upon which our Government was founded. 

I repeat, I am ready to vote for reapportionment at any 
time which will carry out the provisions of the Constitution 
and not increase the membership of the House, even though 
my own State may lose one or two Members. 


THE CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BULWINKLE. 
ure for me to be able to state to the House that the Code of the 


United States is at last completed and ready for distribution | 


: ; 5 ; _ asis now i fect. 
For six years the Committee | the quota basis now in effect 


to the Membership of the House. 
on Revision of Laws, of which I am a Member, has had this 


matter under consideration, During the Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth Congresses the original codification passed the 


Ilouse, but failed of passage in the Senate. And in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, owing to the ceaseless activity of the chairman 
the Committee on Revision of Laws in the House [Mr. 
irzGERALD Of Ohio], we were able to come to an agreement 


with the Senate and to report out from our committee the bill | 


to consolidate, codify, and set forth the general and permanent 
laws of the United States. 

I wish to call the attention of the Members of the House to 
section 2 of the enacting clause, which provides, under sub- 
section A: 


The matter set forth in the code, evidenced as hereinafter in this see- 


In other words, | 





Table of statutes repealed prior to December 7, 1925. 

Organic laws of the United States. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Articles of Confederation, 

Ordinance of 1787: The Northwest Territorial Government. 

Index to the Constitution of the United States and amendments. 

Appendix: General and permanent laws of the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. Index. 


It carries in the appendix all of the laws up to December 6, 
1926. The Committee on Revision of Laws wishes to adopt a 
fixed policy as to the corrections and further codifications of 
the statutes that will follow in the years to come. We shall ask 
you to join with us in this proposed measure later on, 

A great deal of credit for this work should be given to Mr. 
M. Blair Wailes, president of the Edward Thompson Co., North- 
port, Long Island, N. Y., and Mr. H. P. Clark, president of the 
West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., who by their cooperation 
and by their knowledge of publishing, and through their good 


| judgment, the Committee on Revision of Laws was enabled to 


present the bill in the last session of Congress to codify the 
laws. I should not close this speech without mentioning the 
staff of these two organizations. Day after day and month 
after month they have worked on this. The committee is to be 
congratulated upon having two such organizations to aid in this 
immense work. May I not tell you that the statement made to 
me by Mr. Wailes and Mr. Clark was— 


It is our hope that the labor and money expended on this code may 
justify itself’ by its helpfulness to the Government and the bench and 
bar of the country. 


And in conclusion it is my hope that the labors of the bench 
and bar in the United States may be lightened by the publica- 
tion of this code. 

THE NATIONAL-ORIGIN QUOTA BASE IN THE IMMIGRATION LAW 

OF 1924 
Mr. Speaker, 


Mr, WEFALD. while there were many good 


| features in the immigration law that was passed by Congress 


Mr. Speaker, it is a great deal of pleas- | 


in 1924, the so-called national-origin provision for quota basis 
that will go into effect on July 1, 1927, if not repealed before 
that time, has met with a widespread protest. Many bills have 
been introduced in this Congress for its repeal and for the final 
and permanent establishment of the 1890 census as quota basis, 
Among such bills introduced was 
also H. R. 12854, introduced by me. My bill differs somewhat 
from the majority of such bills, in so far as I want to perma- 
nently establish the 1890 census as a basis; but under the 
provisions of my bill the total quota is limited to 150,000 immi- 
grants per year. 

I think that we should pass a law along these lines, because 
we should have the right say how many immigrants we 
wish to enter our country from time to time; sometimes we may 
need more and other times less, and if a quota basis is estab- 


to 


| lished as a permanent policy it will cause less friction to either 


tion provided, shall establish prima facie the laws of the United States, 
neral and permanent in their nature, in force on the 7th day of | 
December, 1925; but nothing in this act shall be construed as repealing 


or 


imending any such law or as enacting as new law any matter con- 
tained in the code. In case of any inconsistency arising through omis- 
ion or otherwise between the provisions of any section of this code and 
the corresponding portion of legislation heretofore enacted, effect shall 
be given for all purposes whatsoever to such enactments. 


There may be, and there possibly are, mistakes in this code, 
but as the chairman of the Committee on Revision of Laws in 
the House so well states in the note in the book, we are asking 
you to serutinize it and to test it. If there are any omissions 


or misstatements which you sho diseover in i we not | 
tement hich you should discover in it, may we not | anybody else. 


expect that you will inform our committee of it? 
The book contains 2,452 pages. Under the general contents 
Will be found— 
Preface. 
Table of titles and chapter headings. 
Table of titles and cross references. 
Text of statutes. 
Parallel reference tables: 
I, Revised Statutes (1878). 
{f. Statutes at Large (vols. 19-44). 
III. United States Compiled Statutes, Annotated. 
IV. Federal Statutes, Annotated. 


| this 


| The committee heard the Government 


a 


raise or lower the total quota than to scrap out whether or not 
another basis should be adopted that will give us a larger or 
smaller total quota. We can, of course, raise or lower the per- 
centage of any given census, but if we raise or lower the per- 
centage under any given census year the net result will not be 
definite. 

The Committee on Immigration have held hearings during 
session, to which authors of the different bills were 
promised an invitation for the purpose of explaining their bills. 
experts that had made 
the investigations and calculations upon which the President 
must make his proclamation as to what the quotas for the dif- 
ferent countries shall be under the national-origins provision. 
The committee also heard Mr. Trevor, the father of the plan, 
and one or two others. For reasons of their own the com- 
mittee did not hear any of the authors of the different bills. 
I presume that that was not considered necessary, for the 
committee were more familiar with the subject than were 
A House joint resolution was passed out by 
the committee repealing the national-origin quota basis. This 
resolution was by a vote of the committee withdrawn from the 
House, and the information is that the committee will recom- 
mend concurrence of the resolution already passed by the 
Senate extending the time for the going into effect of this pro- 
vision for one year. 

By extending the time limit for the national origin to go 
into effect the agitation now on will subside for a while, but 
it will break out with renewed fury when the time comes for 
the next Congress to tackle this question. If it is thrown into 
the next national campaign, it will be a red-hot issue. This 
question should have been settled now; the staving off of settle- 
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ment for a year will only serve to increase dissatisfaction 
among a very large element of our people. 

Two of the recommendations made by the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration in his last report should be heeded. He 


Says! 


Subdivisions (b), (c), (a), and (e) of Section II of the immigration 


act of 1924, under which the allotments will be determined according 
to national origin rather than the country of birth, should be re- 
scinded. The advantage of the present method, for administrative 


purposes, are its simplicity and certainty and the further fact that it is 
well established by practice for more than five years, the allotments 
under the previous quota law having been ascertained. 


Also— 


a quota should be fixed for natives of countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and section 4 (c) amended accordingly. The stream of inrmmi- 
gration of these peoples should quite properly be checked to accord 
with the limitations which have been placed upon the migration of 
parent stock from Europe. The design of the present law is obviously 
to bring to our shores in reasonable numbers the races and peoples 
from which we are descendants, and we are not justified at the same 
time in permitting the unlimited flow of immigrants from this hemi- 
sphere. 


These suggestions are absolutely timely and coming from the 
official that administers our immigration laws should have 
great force. 

So outspoken was Congress in its intent to keep our future 
immigration within certain channels that the law of 1924 made 
the most radical and in many ways the most unjust discrimi- 
nation against peoples that had sent us great numbers of immi- 
grants during the last two decades. These peoples will most 
of them be neither helped nor hurt by the national-origin quota 
basis, because, bluntly speaking, the law intended to restrict 
their numbers drastically. But to leave the door open for un- 
restricted immigration to peoples so vastly different than any 
of the strains of blood making up this Nation is a matter that 
should be of grave concern if we intend to be considered serious 
in such an important matter as our immigration question. 

The national-origin quota base should be repealed or rather 
should not be allowed to go into effect, because it is a breach 
of faith with millions of people in this country who in good 
faith had agreed to the program for immigration restriction 
in 1924 and who had been led to believe that they were to be 
considered as being of the same blood as the original stock. 

I voted against the passage of the 1924 immigration law be- 
eause I could visualize what would happen, and my fears have 
more than been justified. For that reason I have given some 
study to this question in this session of Congress, and I wish 
to make my protest against the national-origin scheme a 
matter of record. My observations were put together for the 
record of-the hearings in committee, but I became convinced 
that the committee tackled this question with serious intentions 
of doing the right thing and that no good purpose would be 
served in making a fuss about it. 

The thought behind the restriction of immigration is to 
preserve the blood of the American people as nearly like what 
it was at the time of the Revolution and the making of our 
Constitution as possible. The thought behind the racial 
preservation is that our institutions and our Government may 
be preserved along the lines on which they- were created and 
developed. The proponents of the national origins think that 
that can best be done by letting in mostly Britishers and by 
keeping out nearly everybody else. 

Mr. Trevor, the father of the national origins, who put the 
great-great British grandfather clause in the immigration law, 
lays down three reasons for immigration restrictions: 

First. We want to maintain a high standard of living in 
the United States. 

Second. We want to break up racial solidarities, if we are 
to create a nation. 

Third. We want to maintain a successful democracy. 

Mr. Trevor argues that our institutions come to us from 
England and for that reason it will be the easiest to maintain 
them by only letting in immigrants from England. I agree that 
these three basic propositions must be the real foundations on 
which immigration laws must be laid. But I disagree that these 
propositions can be maintained only by the addition of English 
blood, 

I am speaking mainly for the Scandinavians, and especially 
for the Norwegians, not for any personal reason, but because I 
know them better than the other racial groups. I know their 
history, their ideals, and aspirations. What is said about the 
Norwegians holds good in practically every respect about the 
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Swedes and the Danes, and to nearly the same extent about 
the Germans. 

If our institutions are English and if they are the most 
perfect ones yet evolved, who laid the early foundations for 
English institutions? The Scandinavian Vikings! If there is 
an Englishman or a Scotchman or an Irishman who ean trace 
his ancestry back far enough to show he has a drop of Norse 
blood in him he is prouder of that fact than of any other distine- 
tion that might come to him. 

Without the Norwegian sagas, written in Iceland, the history 
of northwestern Burope could not be written. For 300 years 
there were Norwegian kingdoms in Ireland; the Scotch and 
English coasts were largely in the hands of the Vikings. The 
Danish kings ruled England at one time. The Norman con- 
querors were latinized Norwegians and Danes. The ‘Vikings 
who returned to their native lands often brought back with them 
wives from among the best families of the British Isles, 
either won by love or taken in conquest. 

The Vikings put their stamp on the English language, English 
jurisprudence, English poetry. They put their impress upon 
the geographical names. Their descendants were the leaders 
of the Crusades; they wrote the Magna Charta. They paved 
the way for Shakespeare; Lord Nelson was of their blood. It 
is a question whether Irish fairy tales have a Norse background 
or whether Norse fairy tales are the stories of the Vikings me!.- 
lowed and sun warmed in the Emerald Isle. The undertone in 
Scotch and Norwegian folk songs is the same. The people of 
the western fjords of Norway look like they were at least first 
cousins of the Scotch. 

Now, then, if the British, for the purpose of our immigration 
influx, are preferable to most other races, why not put the 
people so closely related to them in relatively the same position? 

No people in the world, taken as a whole, maintain a higher 
standard of living than the Scandinavians, the English not ex 
cepted. Only the United States excel them in this respect, and 
only because of the greater national wealth. 

No other people become more quickly amalgamated with the 
people they settle among than the Scandinavians. This can be 
proved by the history of these people both in the British Isles, 
Normandy, and other countries. 

No countries in the world to-day have established and main- 
tain more stable and perfect democratic institutions of govern 
ment than the Scandinavians. They have the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy of any countries in the world, our own included. 

These countries, while poor in natural resources compared 
with our own, are the breeding ground of healthy, honest, indus- 
trious men and women, who can shoulder the responsibilities of 
citizenship in any democratic form of government without any 
further instruction. Nearly 3,000,000 of these people have come 
to the United States. The bulk of them came to us full grown, 
educated, ready to go to work. We did not have to spend a 
penny on training them for usefulness nor for citizenship. 

But in order that I may not unduly sing the praise of my 
own race, I shall back up my statements with the words of one 
whose word can not be controverted, one who speaks unbiased 
on the subject. I shall quote from the address of President 
Coolidge at the Norwegian centennial celebration in Minnesota 
on June 8, 1925. He speaks of the value of this immigration 
into our country, and what he says of the Norwegians is in the 
greater sense true of the other Scandinavians. He said: 


When we consider the astonishing number of immigrants which the 
Scandinavian countries have contributed in proportion to their own 
population to making the body of American citizenship, we will appre 
ciate the significance of this anniversary. 


And further: 


Minnesota would not be Minnesota, the group of imperial North 
western States would not be what they are, but for the contribution 
that has been made to them by the Scandinavian countries. 


The President does not hold the fear for the future that 
Mr. Trevor holds, that some Members of Congress hold. He 
says: 

It is not so many years since visitors from other quarters of thi 
world were wont to contemplate our concourse of races, origins, and 
interests and shake their heads ominously. They feared that from such 
a melting pot of diverse elements we could never draw the tested, tem 
pered metal that is the only substance for national character. Even 
among ourselves were many who listened with serious concern to such 
forebodings. They were not quite sure whether we had created a 
nation with the soul of a nation. They wondered if, perhaps, we had 
merely brought together a large number of people in a large place, Had 
these misgivings been justified when the hour of trial came, it would 
have meant disaster to us and to the world. But instead of crum 
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bling inte a chaos of discordant elements America proved its truly | for a free holding in the land which has always marked people in 


pational unity. 


Hear what the President says about the influence on civiliza- 
tion of one of the races that the national origins will shut out 
of the United States: 


These Norsemen have exercised a great influence upon our modern 
history and western civilizatiog which it is difficult to match among 
any other like number of people. In many ways their influence upon 
northern and western Europe may be compared to that of the Greek 
states upon the civilization of the Mediterranean. 


The President told of what these men did before the English 
sailed ships or knew how to build them: 


They were the first deep-sea navigators. They pioneered the migra- 
tions which boldly struck across the western waters. They were at 
once the terrors of the western Roman Empire and the guardians of 
the eastern. The medieval Mediterranean was a happy hunting ground 
for them. They branded their name upen French Normandy, and from 
it descended upon Britain the Norman conquest from which there was 
the beginning of modern English history. 


Yes! They did write the first chapters of English history. 
Talk about the winning of the West and the covered wagon; 
talk about the first homesteaders! Here is the truth: 


But even before William of Normandy had conquered at Hastings, 
Lief. the son of Erik, nearly 500 years before Columbus, appears to 
have found the New World. Indeed, there seems little doubt that sev- 
eral centuries before Columbus saw the light of day there was born 
upon American soil, of Norse parents, a boy, who afterward became 
so great a mathematician and astronomer that his studies may have 
contributed much to the fund of knowledge which helped Columbus to 
formulate bis vision of the world as we know it. 


Franklin was not our first. scientist: It was Snorri Thorfin- 
son. He was a Norwegian. The great sculptor Thorvalden was 
a lineal descendant from him. He was the first white child born 
on the American continent. 

These men pushed the boundary of the known into the icy, 
misty unknown. The President has read the history. He 
goes on-— 


These sons of Thor and Odin and the great free north shape them- 
selves in the mind’s eye as very princes of high and hardy adventure. | 
From Norway to Iceland, from Iceland to Greenland, from Greenland | 
to the mainland, step by step they worked their way across the north 
Atlantic. They found the western ocean, and it was a Norseman who | 
first traversed Bering Strait and demonstrated that there was no land | 
connection between Asia and North America, 


That spirit lives in this race of men to-day. Nansen’s trip 
over the ice packs in search of the North Pole stands unrivaled 
to-day as a courageous adventure. Amundsen completed the 
northwest passage and has been at both poles of the earth, the 
only man in history who has attained such a goal. But the 
President is a practical man, so he informed himself as to 
what the Norwegians had contributed toward building up the | 
United States. Their main immigration started a hundred 
years ago, but— 


considerable numbers had come even before the Revolutionary War, and 
some as far back as the earliest colonial years. There were Norwe- 
yvians in both Army and Navy during the Revolution and the War | 
of 1812, 

It is said that Norwegians and their descendants in this country are 
now just about as numerous as the population of Norway itself. Nor- 
way is eredited with furnishing a larger number of settlers to the 
United States in proportion to its population than any other European 
country except one. 


Speaking of the immigration up toward the time of the Civil 
War the President points out the factor this immigration was 
in winning that war: 


In the period we have been discussing nearly all the immigration 
to the United States was from northern and western Europe. Through 
its reactions upon Europe it gave constant encouragement there to 
liberal thought and action. In this country, by gradually giving the 
North a great preponderance in numbers, it hastened the downfall of 
slavery and helped rid our institutions of that great and threatening 
anomaly, 





No finer tribute has ever been paid to a race of men than | 
what Mr. Coolidge on the occasion of the centennial said about 
the Norwegians in America : 


These Northmen have from their first appearance on the margin of | 
history been the children of freedom. Native to the rigorous climate and | 
a none too productive soll, they had learned the necessity for hard | 
work and careful management. They were moved by that aspiration 
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| by themselves ; 


| for Mexicans? 


whom the democratic ideal was pressing for recognition. Eager for 
both political and economic independence, they realized the necessity 
for popular education, and so have always been among the most de- 
voted supporters of public schools. Thousands of them volunteered 
in the service of the country during the Civil and Spanish Wars, and 
tens of thousands in the World War. The institutions and the man- 
ners of democracy came naturally to them. Their glory is all about 
you, their living and their mighty dead. They have given great soldiers, 
statesmen, scientists, educators, and men of business to the upbuilding 
of their adopted country. They have been rapidly amalgamated into 
the body of citizenship, contributing to it many of.its best and most 
characteristic elements. To their adaptability the Nation owes much 
for its suecess in the enormous process of assimilation and spiritual 
unification that has made our Nation what it is and our people what 
they are, 


What better material to build citizenship out of de you 
want than the people of whom the President could say: 


Although this movement of people originated in Norway, in its essence 
and its meaning it is peculiariy American. It has nothing about it of 
class or caste. it has no tinge of aristocracy. It was net produced 
through the leadership of some great figure. It is represented almost 
entirely by that stalwart strain who make the final decisions in this 
world, which we designate the common people. It has about it the 
strength of the home and the fireside, the family ties of the father 
and the mother, the children and the kindred. It has all been carried 
on very close to the soil; it has all been extremely human. When | 
consider the marvelous results it has accomplished I can not but 
believe that it was inspired by a higher power. Here is something 
vital, firm, and abiding, which I can only describe as a great reality. 


The President closed his speech with these significant words: 

When I look upon you and realize what you are and what you have 
done, I know that in your hands our country is secure. You have laid 
up your treasure in what America represents, and there will your 
hearts be also. You have given your pledge to the land of the free. 
The pledge of the Norwegian people has never yet gone unredeemed. 


These people are among those who will be shut nearly out of 
the United States. Under the immigration law of 1921 the 
quota of the Norwegians was 12,205. The law of 1°24, using 
the 1890 census as the basis, cut it down to 6,453, but they did 
not grumble, for that quota basis treated them like the other 
people of like racial extraction; but the national origins—as 
guessed by jhe experts—cuts the quota to 2,267 a year. The 
Danes will only be allowed a quota of 1,044 and the Swedes 
3,259, or 6,570 as a total quota from the Scandinavian countries. 
Can we afford to take such a loss? 

I have quoted from the Minnesota speech of the President of 
the United States because he speaks with the voice of the 
Nation, because he speaks for all of us. As President he can 
not flatter; he spoke serious words that reached the heart of 
the 150,000 people that had gathered to hear him. 

Speaking at the John Ericsson Memorial exercises here in 
Washington last June, President Coolidge delivered this sig- 
nificant utterance: 

treat men are the product of a great people. 
of many generations of effort, toil, and discipline. 
they are more than an individual. They are the incar- 
nation of the spirit of a people. We should fail in our understanding 
of Ericsson unless we first understand the Swedish people, both as they 
have developed in the land of their origin and as they have matured 
in the land of their adoption. * * #* 
sourcefulness have marked this race since 
and Ptolemy. 


They are the result 
They do not stand 


Independence, 
we 


courage, 
read of them in Tacitus 


re- 


The President also pointed out that it was set out in the 
charter granted the Swedish colonists of Delaware among other 
reasons enumerated were that the natives might be— 
made more civilized and taught morality and the Christian 
* * * besides the further propagation of the Holy Gospel. 


religion, 


Is not this the kind of people we need? 
shut such people, with such racial 
country? 

Why shut out the purest Nordics and leave the door wide open 
Why shut out these people whose own countries 
have not the natural resources to take care of their population 
increase and open the door wide for Great Britain that owns 
more than four times as much of the surface of the earth than 
does the United States? The possessions of Great Britain are 
scattered over the whole surface of the earth, and takes in every 
clime. The surplus population of Great Britain’s 44,000,000 
people should easily find a place of settlement and a sphere for 
its every activity within that vast empire which also includes 
Canada with its expanses of fertile soil. 


Can 
inheritance, 


we afford to 
out of our 
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The Seandinavians are serious-minded people, they have built 
more churches in the United States than any other race of 
people of like number. With the Germans they constitute the 
backbone of the Lutheran Church in America. The people be- 
longing to this chureh have no divided allegiance. They have 
no other flag than the Stars and Stripes. They recognize no 
other temporal ruler than the President of the United States 
and no spiritual ruler but God. 

The number of people in the United States that confess the 
Lutheran faith number about 17,000,000. 

From a man high in the councils of that chureh 
received a letter which I make a part of my remarks. 
for itself, it is a high tribute to these people: 


I have 
It speaks 


Tue Waite House, 
Washington, October 16, 192}. 
To the 
TION 


PRESIDENT UNIted LuTHeraN CHURCH IN AMERICA IN CONVEN- 
ASSEMBLED AT CHICAGO: 

I extend my greeting to the fourth biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Made up in such large degree of the descendants of that sturdy 
Lutheran stock which played such an important part in the develop- 
ment of the Colonies and in the success of the Revolutionary War, the 
United Lutheran Church has a proud heritage. 

As 1 study the three great movements of humanity in the American 
Colonies, the Puritans in New England, the Lutherans and Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, and the cavaliers in Virginia, and examine the history of 
their amalgamation in blood and unity in spirit, I realize that this 
amalgamation and union form one of the foundations of America’s 
greatness ; 

Muhlenberg and his men frem Pennsylvania and the Lutheran 
soldiers from western Maryland, the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
western North Carolina and South Carolina made glorious history 
for the patriot cause during the Revolutionary War. Their descendants, 
spreading out over the Mississippi Valley, had a leading role in the 
development of that great granary of the world. 

During the Civil War, such organizations as the Iron Brigade were 
on every battle field upholding the unity of the States. 

It is little wonder that with such traditions to inspire their sons 
and grandsons, 6 per cent of the Lutherans in America were in the 
service of their country during the World War, as compared with 4 
per cent for the general population. 

The sons of Scandinavia who have come to America in more recent 
times have shown the same sturdy spirit and represent a contribution 
of vast value to the human assets of our country’s fuéure. 

I am happy to recognize that the United Lutheran Church and its 
related bodies, all partaking of the Americanism implanted in their 
ancestry and traditions, are nurturing the same in the hearts of those 
ef their faith who now leave Europe and cast their fortunes with our 
people 
CALVIN COoLiposr. 


No comment is unecessary on this historic communication. 

That the northern peoples whom the national origin will 
shut out of the United States are fit in every way for entry 
under all the usual immigrant tests is testified to in a speech 
made by former Immigration Commissioner Curran. This 
speech was delivered at a meeting in New York in which he 
championed the 1890 census as quota basis and was delivered 
at the time that the immigration bills were before Congress in 
1924. He said: 


A Swedish ship with 1,000 immigrants had only persons de- 
tained. A ship from a Mediterranean port, the same week, with 1,000 
had 500 detained. 


9 
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I know from personal contact that there is a desire among 
the membership of Congress to do justice to the Scandinavians 
if a way can be found to do so without repealing the national 
origins scheme. The main argument in favor of the national 
origin quota basis is that under the 1890 census base Germany 
will be allowed 51,000 immigrants to Great Britain's 34,000. 
This is by many considered unjust, although this is in con- 
formity with the number of immigrants each of these countries 
have contributed to our population since 1820. The late war is 
not yet forgotten. It ts being laid up against the Germans in 
this country that they are protesting against the national origin 
going into effect in the immigration law and that they hold 
protesi meetings and stir up people of other nationalities. I 
have just lately received an unsigned communication in relation 
to a protest meeting held in New York on February 15, this 
year, under the auspices of the Steuben Society, in which state- 
ments made at that meeting are being misconstrued. One lead- 
ing participant of the meeting is reported as having said: 


One might almost that we have been in the past too loyal, 
and certain circles have concluded therefrom that one could command 
us to anything. 


say 


do 
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No person of German blood says and wants the meaning to 
be literal when he says that the Germans in the United States 
have been “ Too loyal.” I, for one, welcome the awakening of 
the Germans in the United States to the fact that in the past 
they have not made themselves felt, for the good of this country, 
as they could have done in view of their great numbers here. 
These easy-going, peace-loving, industrious people who in the 
past have paid relatively little heed to the political affairs of 
this country and have been satisfied to go about their business, 
to amass wealth, to acquire land and property, should give more 
time to the study of the affairs of government. The Germans 
own more of the farming lands than any other race of people 
in the United States; they are the biggest single strain of blood 
in our Nation. If this controversy over the discrimination 
against the people of their blood in the immigration law will 
stir them up to more effective political action one good purpose 
will have been accomplished. 

There is no undue activity on this matter among these people 
out West. Restriction of immigration was not called for by the 

est. We can use many immigrants who are willing to work; 
we all dwell in harmony together. We were for the Johnson 
immigration bill in 1924 because the country asked for it: it 
was not particularly because the West needed it. All we ask 
now is justice and fairness. We do not wish to see our kins- 
folk considered as of inferior blood, because that will reflect 
on us, and we wish to live here in our home on the same leye! 
with the rest of you. If native born or those of so-called native 
stock wishes to be known as Britishers instead of Americans, 
well that is their business. We of foreign stock see our 
children grow up with the language of our country as their 
mother tongue, and we would not have it different ; we see them 
forget their ancestry and know no history but American and 
that is well, but as long as we live we do not want laws passed 
and put upon the statute books that will say, even indirectly, 
that their parents were inferior people and that laws had to be 
passed to keep people of their like out of the country in order 
to safeguard the life of our Government and our institutions. 

The wide acres out West that feed the world have been 
bought with sweat and with blood; they are honest men, those 
who till them. There is room for more honest toilers. The big 
cities are congested. If the 1890 census is definitely fixed as 
immigration quota basis, the immigration that we allow will 
scatter evenly over the land as morning dew and quicken the 
workday with the infusion of fresh new blood not afraid of 
work. 

The builders of our empire were not only those who laid the 
foundation in the thirteen Colonies, just as real builders were 
the men and women that came to us under what we call the 
old immigration, which is reflected in the census of 1890. Among 
those were millions of Germans and Scandinavians, and they 
builded well. It is my opinion that to-day when Great Britain 
has possession of all the former German colonies and Germany 
has no outlet for any of its surplus population on soil of her 
owl it would be more of an act of friendship than ever before 
to be generous to the Germans in immigration quotas. 

Germany owes us money she can not pay; why not accept the 
best she has to offer us, her frugal, hard-working sons and 
daughters? 

We financed England’s war, we fought for her, we let her 
take all the spoils of the war and we hold the sack; why, then, 
should we give her a mortgage on our future immigration 
quotas? 

That is, in a nutshell, what the national origin does; we 
ought not to do it. The people of northwest Europe are all 
our near relatives: we should treat them all on the square. 

IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 


All immigration restrictions are of comparatively recent date. 
As long as there was cheap land to be had, and as long as there 
were free homesteads to be obtained, labor conditions in the 
cities gave us no concern. It is now generally said that the 
immigration that we received up until about 1890 gave us no 
particular concern. This immigration is now referred to as the 
old immigration. It came mainly from the north and west of 
Europe. The immigration since 1890 is referred to as the new 
immigration; they now tell us that it is that immigration that 
has given us trouble. 

Yet, ever since about the year 1835, there have been groups 
of people in this country agitating against the “foreigners” 
and clamoring for shutting off of immigration. The “ Native 
American ” or “ Know-Nothing ” movement was based on hostil- 
ity to Catholics; they made a great fuss for many years with- 
out achieving much success. Their great-grandchildren of to- 
day have taken up the hysteria and added new reasons for 
alarm, such as “ pro-Germanism,” “ Bolshevism,” and “ racial 
inferiority.” 
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That religious prejudice is never going to greatly influence 
the course of events in United States is shown by the fact that 
in spite of the agitation of the “ Know Nothings” the immigrants 
kept on coming and kept playing a big rdle in the building of 
our country and the making of our institutions. In fact, invi- 
tations were continually extended to honest immigrants to come 
here. 

According to the report ‘of the Immigration Commission of 
1910, in a message to Congress on June 1, 1841, President Tyler 
referred to immigration in part as follows: 


We hold out to the people of other countries an invitation to come 
and settle among us as members of our rapidly growing family; and 
for the blessings which we offer them we require of them to look upon 
our country as their country and unite with us in tke great task of 
preserving our institutions and thereby perpetuating our liberties. 


The good sense of the American people has always prevailed 
through all senseless agitations. In spite of the Know Noth- 
ing agitation, that at one time put forth such a_ senseless 
demand that citizenship should be obtained only after a con- 
tinuous residence in the country of 21 years, the immigrant 
was respected and laws were passed for his benefit. One of 
the thoughts behind the passage of the homestead act was that 
of helping the immigrants. 

The drain of the man power during the Civil War caused 
Congress to pass a law to encourage immigration in order to 
replenish the labor supply that was fast becoming exhausted. 
The law came into effect on July 4, 1864. Lincoln was not 
afraid of the immigrant. Bills were introduced in the For- 
tieth Congress for the purpose of especially encouraging immi- 
gration into the United States from Great Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, and Norway. 

With the close of the war and return of normal conditions, 
the law of 1864 was repealed in 1868 in order that immigration 
might flow in entirely natural channels. 

President Grant, in messages to Congress, suggested laws 
for the protection of immigrants and for fair treatment. 

In 1882 the Federal Government took over full control of 
immigration and a law was passed to provide ‘ov exclusion and 
deportation of criminals, paupers, idiots, and lunatics. ( Politi- | 
cal offenses excepted.) 

In 1885 a law was passed forbidding the importation of con- 
tract labor, which was strengthened in 1887 with an exclusion 
and deportation amendment. 

Ly the law of 1891 persons suffering from a loathsome or 
dangerous contagious disease and polygamists were added to 
the list of those excluded, The provisions in regard to con- | 
tract labor were strengthened also. 

A congressional committee in 1892 reported against an edu- 
cational test for immigrants and stated that the objection to | 
the educational test was that the demand of the country was 
not for skilled labor but “for a class of brawn and ‘muscle to 
assist in agriculture and in the line of their work to aid in the | 
development of the almost boundless resources of the great | 
West and South,” and that the country was not demanding | 
the exclusion of any immigrants but criminals and paupers. 

On March 2, 1897, President Cleveland vetoec a bill embody- 
ing a literacy test. In his veto message commenting upon the 
claim that the quality of the then immigration was undesirable 
he said— 
the 





time is quite within recent memory when the same thing was said | 
of immigrants who, with their descendants, are now numbered among | 
our best citizens. 


President Cleveland went on to say that it was safer— 


to admit hundreds of thousands of immigrants who, though unable to 
read and write, seek among us only a home and opportunity to work, 
than to admit one of those unruly agitators who can not only read and | 
write but delights in arousing by inflammatory speech the illiterate 
and peacefully inclined to discontent. 


| 

That was how the opposing views on the immigration question | 
clashed at that time, those who sponsored the national origin in 
1924 and who defend it now have rolled the clashing opinions | 
of Cleveland’s day into one, in order to now keep out the agi- | 
tator they keep whole nationalities out. 

From 1893 to 1903 no immigration law was enacted. In that 
year the Department of Commerce and Labor was estublished | 
and immigration placed under that department. 

In 1907 a few things were tightened up. Further restrictions 
were placed against those who were physically and mentally 
defective so it would hinder them from earning a ving ia 
provision of the existing law in regard to prostitut as 
amended so as to exclude— 


women or girls coming into the United States for the purpose of pros- 
titution or other immoral purpose. 
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In 1910 were added to the classes excluded— 


persons who are supported by or receive in full or in part the proceeds 
of prostitution, 
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A literacy test was embodied in a law passed ever President 
Wilson’s veto in 1917. 

Following the World War political opinions have been added 
to the list of crimes that are cause for exclusion and deportation, 
but it is not the intention to diseuss that now. In the hands of 
fanatical officials who might construe the law arbitrarily it may 
some time be used unjustly, but even at the worst only indi- 
viduals will suffer. 

It has remained for those who worked out the national 
origin, so called, to set up machinery with which to wreak venge- 
ance—under cover of preserving the racial entitye of the Na- 
tion—on those whom they consider inferior people and whom 
they hate, and by this means they can extend their malice to 
whole nations. 

The first quota restriction was put into the law in 1921, but 
the quota was very liberal and no discrimination was practiced. 

HOW THE NATIONAL-ORIGIN SCHEME CAME TO BE PROPOSED 


The father of the national-origins proposal in 1924 was one 
Capt. John B. Trevor, of New York City, a moneyed man of 
leisure with strong anti-German sympathies. This is very evi- 
dent from his statement before the Committee on Immigration 
of the House made this year. I suspect that he does not love 
the Irish very much either. Certain of his remarks before the 
committee also indicate that he classes the Scandinavians 
among those whom he is displeased with, because he states 
that— 


anybody who knows anything about the late war knows that the 
Swedes did everything that they could to help Germany in her struggle 
against the Allied Powers with whom we were associated. 


The gentleman also takes exception to the fact that the Ger- 
mans in this country class the Scandinavians as friends and 
allied in blood. 

I doubt if any statesman in England to-day is more English 
in his sympathies and outlook upon life than is Mr. Trevor al- 
though the name Trevor bespeaks German descent. At least, so 
I have been told by a good German scholar. This gentleman 
who is so much concerned about the purity of the American 
blood undoubtedly comes from mixed stock. In the hearings 
before the House Committee on Immigration this year Mr. 
Trevor stated that his great-great-grandfather captured Major 
Andre, and that all his ancestors came to this country before 
the year 1793. The name Trevor, however, is not to be found 


| in the list of names contained in the census of 1790, upon which 


he has based his whole scheme of national origin. 

Idleness is the root of all evii. Mr. Trevor, having wenith and 
no business or profession to occupy his time, so he, actuated by 
his British sympathies and sentiments, began to speculate upon 
the great problem whether or not our democratic form of gov- 
ernment would endure along its present lines. So he began to 
fit himself for his great work of saving and safeguarding 
America, He says: 


My observations commenced a great many years ago—personal ob- 
servations in Scandinavia, Germany, parts of Austria and Hungary, and 
Transylvania, where I spent some time, and also by traveling through 
the British possessions in southern Asia; and finally, by a theoretical 
study of statistics and books by authorities on the immigration question. 


The gentleman does not disclose what he found among so 
widely differing people as those of Scandinaviavand southern 
Asia, but further on in his discourse he makes the statement 
that the immigration law, without the national origin dis- 
criminates. He says— 
it so happens, under the present law, that the particular favorites 
are the Germans and the Irish, and they naturally do not want to have 
their privileges taken from them. 


Right here is the key to the national-origin quota scheme that 
Mr. Trevor with great cunning put over on Congress without 
many Members of Congress thinking what was happening: In 
1924 Mr. Trevor presented his national-origin scheme to the late 
Senator Lodge, who in turn seems to have turned it over to 
Senator Reep of Pennsylvania, whe in turn presented it to the 
Senate. 

That Senator Lodge did not closely scrutinize this proposal is 
evident from the reading of a speech on the immigration ques- 
tion by the Senator delivered in Boston in the year 1908 and 
printed as a Senate document in the Sixtieth Congress. I am 
sure that a great historian and scholar like Senator Lodge did 
not in the short space of 16 years change his views about the 
racial peculiarities of the different nationalities that had con 
tributed through the immigrants they sent us to the building of 
this Republic. I am sure that a man of the caliber of Senator 
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Lodge did not change his views on the fitness of either Germans | names like Anderson, Johnson, Tilson, Williamson, and such 


or Irishmen to become good American citizens because of the 
World War. Racial mike-up does not alter within such a short 
span of years. I shall quote from the speech I have mentioned 
in respect to this matter. 

After having spoken of the racial makeup of the American 
Colonies, he went on to say: 


Let me now review very briefly the changes in our inrmigration. 
The first great immigration was that from Ireland, which began in 
the forties after the great famine and which has continued, although 
in diminishing numbers, to the present time. This Irish immigra- 
tion came from all parts of the island and was no longer confined 


principally to the north, as it had been in the colonial days. The Irish 


spoke the same language as the people of the United States; they 
had the same traditious of government, and they had for centuries 
associated and intermarried with the people of Great Britain. With- 


out dwelling on their proved value as an element of the population, 
it is enough to say that they presented no difficulties of assimilation, 
and they adopted and sustained our system of government as easily 


as the people of the earlier settlement. 
That is fine about the Irish, 
others ulso; I quote further: 
At a slightly later period began the great German immigration 
to the United States, followed in time by the Scandinavians. There 
could not be a better addition to any population than was furnished by 
both these people. 


But the Senator spoke about 


This sentence is put in italics so that its significance may be 
noted. 

They spoke, it is true, a different language, but they were of the 
same race as the people who had made themselves masters of Great 


Britain; so they assimiluted at once with the people of the United 
States, for the process was merely a reblending of kindred stocks. 
tut the German and the Seandinavian immigration has diminished 


of late years and, relatively to the other races which have recently begun 


to come, has diminished very greatly. 


If Mr. Trevor had made a great study of immigration prob- 
lems it is to be wondered at that he had not read this speech, 
or if he had read it, that he did not take a second thought 
before he began to plot to keep these people, of whom Senator 
Lodge, when he was in the prime of his days, said— 
better addition to 
these people. 


not be a 
both 


there could 
furnished by 


aby population than was 


In this very notable speech the great Senator spoke in ternis 
of high appreciation of the Italians also. After he had dwelt 


on the value of the German and Scandinavian immigration, 
he spoke about the immigration from southern and eastern 


Furope and Asia Minor. 


With the exception of the Italians, these people have never been 
® a ‘ . 
amalgamated with or brought in contact with the English-speaking 


He went on to say: 


people or with those of France, Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia, 
who have built up the United States. I except the Italians not 
merely because their noble literature and splendid art are a part of 


our common inheritance but because they are conspicuously one of the 
countries which belong to what is known as western civilization. They, 
like are the heirs of the civilization of ancient Rome; and 
until one has traveled in eastern Europe and studied the people one 
does not realize how much this signifies. 

I am not concerned here with whether the civilization of Rome was 
better than that of Byzantium or of the Orient or of China, I 
merely state the fact that the civilization of Rome was a _ widely 
different civilization from the others, and that was the civilization 
whose ideas we bave inherited. In eastern Europe the people fell heirs 
not to the civilization of Rome but to that of Byzantium, of the 
Greeks of the lower empire. As an example of what I mean, the idea 
that is, of devotion to one’s country—is Roman, while 
the of devotion to the emperor, the head of the state, is Byzan- 
tine. I point out these differences merely as conditions of the problem 
of assimilation which we have presented to us. 


ourselves, 


of patriotism 
idea 


These are words spoken out of a liberal mind, the possession 
of a cultured man. The lists of names in the 1790 United 
States census shows the truth of the statements of Senator 
Lodge with reference to the kinship of the Germans and the 
Scandinavians with the people of Great Britain and through 
them with the original American stock. 

That these people were of the same race as those who had 
made*+ themselves masters of Great Britain and that their 
settling in America was a “reblending of kindred stocks” is 
shown by the fact that the list of names in that census show 
that over 80,000 persons listed under it had names ending on 
“son” or “sen” and other variations of these words, suffixes, 
or ending of names showing unmistakable Scandinavian or 
German origin. There can be no mistake about the origin of 


as to where they originally spring from. 

It is a very serious and far-reaching proposition to pass an 
immigration law and establish quotas for the people that we 
wish to let in. It is a serious business for ourselves as well as 
for the people that ask for admission. Such quotas should be 
based on something definite and concrete, on uncontrovertible 
facts. The national-origin scheme is based on speculation. It 
is supposed to be based on the census of 1790 as the corner stone. 
An analysis of this census is set out in a book entitled “A Cen- 
tury of Population Growth.” Our different censuses since that 
time are also used as a basis of calculation. There was no 
classification of racial stock in the census of 1790. It was first 
in 1850 that the census classified immigrants by countries of 
birth. Before 1890 there was no census taken in such a manner 
that it could be used with any certainty as the basis of a 
national-origin quota scheme. 


A CENTURY OF POPULATIQN GROWTH AND THE 1790 CENSUS 


There is nothing in the 1790 census from what can be gathered 
from this work upon which to base a national or racial-origin 
scheme. The scope of that census was to obtain the number 
of inhabitants— 


omitting Indians not taxed, and distinguishing free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, from all others, distinguish 
ing also the sexes and color of free persons, and the free males of 16 
years and upward from those under that age. 


Quotations from the debate in Congress, contained in this 
work, shows that some of the more farseeing ones wished to 
give the census a broader scope, which also carried in the 
House, in spite of objections raised that people did not want 
their private affairs so closely pried into, that the people would 
fear that information so obtained would only be used as a 
pretext for imposing further and new taxes. Besides it was 
stated that men followed so many divers occupations that 
it would be difficult to classify them correctly by trade and 
occupations. The Senate, sitting behind closed doors, and its 
arguments are not preserved, narrowed down the scope of the 
census to a mere enumeration of the number of persons with 
regard to sex, age, and whether free or slaves. The census was 
in the main an inventory of the industrial and military man 
power of the country. 

The men in charge of the affairs of the Nation were disap 
pointed because the numerical showing was not what had been 
expected. President Washington said in a letter— 


the real number will greatly exceed the official return, because, from 
religious scruples, some would not give in the lists; from an appre 
hension that it was intended as the foundation of a tax— 


In the light of this we can safely assume that there was not 2 
thought anywhere to classify people according to race or na- 
tional origin. A new nation had just been formed, made up 
of people of many nationalities. England had baptized the 
new nation in blood and every honest lover of liberty, from 
whatever country he had come, had been welcomed. It was 
a nation in the making that had, so to say, a continent to 
conquer and to populate. It is my opinion that never since 
the beginning of civilization was there ever a nation in the 
making that so utterly disregarded race and previous citizenship 
as did the founders of our Nation. 

When Congress now, in the name of these men—the most 
far-visioned and the most tolerant of all men—discriminates 
against many different nationalities that have sent us many of 
our most useful and most patriotic citizens in favor of the 
nation they seceded from and whom they fought so valiantly 
and against whom they paid such a terrible price for their 
liberty, we should have in mind that the founders of this Re- 
public were not bigots. 


NATIONAL ORIGIN TURNED DOWN IN THE HOUSE 


The national-origin plan for quota basis in the immigration 
law was offered in the House by Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts 
as ai amendment to the Johnson bill on April 11, 1924. Under 
this amendment the total quota was to be 200,000 per year 
and the scheme was to go into effect on July 1, 1926. Mr. JoHNn 
son of Washington raised a point of order against it and the 
amendment was withdrawn. On April 12 the amendment was 
again offered by Mr. Rogers, the date for its going into effect 
was postponed to July 1, 1927. This amendment was vigor- 

y opposed by Mr. Jonnson of Washington and several other 
en, among whom were Mr. Vaite, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
TREADWAY, and others. Every other quota proposal, except the 


census of 1890, were voted down, among which proposals also 
were one by Mr. Mappen, based upon an average of the censuses 
of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920. 
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Mr. Krxcneror and Mr. Sasatrn strongly supported the 1890 | United States from 1910 to 1920,’ will do well to secure a copy and 


census basis. Mr. McKenzie of Illinois said the discrimination 
in the 1890 census was the value of the bill. Mr. Newton of 
Minnesota supported the 1890 census, saying that— 


it is more nearly representative of the immigration for the entire 130- 
year period than that of any other census year. 


There was no other provision of the immigration bill that 
was so thoroughly discussed and upon which the sentiment of 


the majority of the Members of the House was so clearly ex- | 


pressed as the value of keeping the 1890 census for a quota 
basis. 

I have checked up the Recorp with regard to the expressions 
made on the floor of the House on this proposition by the gen- 
tlemen of the Committee on Immigration, who played a leading 
part in putting it over, and I herewith set out their statements 
on this question as the Recorp discloses them. 

ApriL 5, 1924. 
(Page 5677) 


Mr. WATKINS. Why do we go back to 1890? For the 


reason that | 
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1890 is the first census wherein the respective nations were classified | 


ang enumerated. You can not ascertain the respective numbers that 
ought .to come in on the basis of 1880, or any other census, because 
they were not so enumerated, They were taken as the sum total of 
foreign born and enumerated in the census without regard to country 
of birth, 

(Page 5644) 


Mr. VAILB, who submitted Mr. Trevor’s tables, said that the com- 
mittee might have selected some such quota basis as could be calculated 
from them. He went on to say, “ But the committee did nothing of 
the sort, and the use of the 1890 census proposes nothing of the sort. 
We did accept the new immigration at its full face value, and we said: 
‘We will distribute immigration in proportion to the elements of our 
population as they exist to-day.’” 


And further— 


“ Now, let me emphasize that with the 1890 census as a base we do 
divide our future immigration, as nearly as’it can be divided, in pro- 
portion to our present population—not our population in 1890, or any 
other period, but our population of to-day; that is, of 1920, our last 
census.” 

APRIL 8, 1924, 
(Page 5904) 

Mr. Bacon, who supported the national origin, said in part: “I 
know full well that in selecting the census of 1890 the committee had 
in mind to end the discrimination caused by using the census of 1910, 
They had no thought or wish of discriminating against any race or 
people.” 


And further: 
“I think also they had in mind—I know I did—that the fairest thing 


to do was to maintain in future immigration, as near as possible, the | 


same proportions between races and nations as exist already in our 
country. In other words, we believed that the native born had at least 
equal rights with the foreign born in determining future immigration. 
The census of 1890 unquestionably comes nearer giving these results 
than any other census.” 


(Pages 5853-5857) 

Mr. McRpyNoLps. I am opposed to any discrimination as to foreign 
countries or nationalities, but my insistence is that this per cent on 
1890 census comes nearer placing all people in the country on equality 
than any other census. 


Mr. McReyNorps, further— 
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read it. It is a valuable and interesting document. It can be had at 
the census office. In that publication are fully a hundred pages devoted 
to an effort to discover the nationalities of the stock of the people of the 
United States. 

“This plan proposes to have the census office do the work. In this 
book, which I have named, where they tried to do it the discovery is 
made that the first thing they have to do is to decide upon one of three 
or four plans, and it starts on the assumption that everybody who 
was here at the time of the First Census was of a certain national 
origin. You must have some base to start with. In my opinion, the 
census would have to work a year to come to some artificial conclusion.” 

(Page 6228) 

Mr. Box. The committee does not believe that the plan it has pre 
sented is perfect, but they do believe that the proposed plan (national 
origins) is so indefinite and so uncertain and so ill-digested that the 
House would make a serious mistake in departing from the well-con- 
sidered plan of the committee and taking up this one now. 


In spite of these strong declarations on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Immigration, and in spite of the un- 
mistakably registered opposition of the House to this provision, 


| the House, on May 15, 1924, voted to accept the conference 





But they say that placing this quota on the 1890 basis is showing | 


preference to our enemy, Germany, and discriminating against our 
allies. 
Germany is not our enemy now. The war is over. 
census may be used as a basis, the pro rata for the German people in 
this country will be large, because there have always been many 
Germans in this country. 
+ + . > 

Mr. MeREYNOLDS. The census of 1890 was selected, not because it 
was 1890, but because the results obtained from that year came nearer 
giving us a proper percentage of immigration in this country of the 


countries from which they came. 


(Page 6227) 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, in opposing Rogers amendment, said: 
“If you will read it carefully, you will see that it is to devise another 
plan to lay on top of the quota plan and to be effective two years 
hence. 
“Now, a lot of work has been done in the effort to find something 
about national origins, and gentlemen who have not read the first 
Monograph from the census, entitled ‘Increase of population in 


In the first place, I deny that it is discrimination; secondly, | 
Regardless of what | 


the ' 


report, by which the national-origin quota base became a part 
of the immigration law. The Senate forced it into the law. 


THE SENATE PUT IT IN THE LAW 


The national-origin quota plan was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Reep of Pennsylvania. On April 2, 1924, this 
matter was discussed in the Senate. From a colloquy between 
Senator CopeLAND and Senator Reep of Pennsylvania—Recorp, 
page 5473, Sixty-eighth Congress—it appears that Mr. Rrep 
considered the plan a racial-origin basis and that it was pro- 
posed as a substitute for the quota basis contained in the 
Senate bill which was 2 per cent of the 1910 census. 

The national-origin plan was evidently at that time not 
quite clear to the mind of Senator Reep and in his opinion not 
the best quota basis for he said, “If I had carte blanche to 
write what I pleased in this bill, I believe I would adopt the 
1890 census "—the Senator then spoke about racial antagonism 
and prejudices. 

If that basis (1890) could not be adopted the Senator said, 
“Then the quota fixed by the bill as it stands—2 per cent of 
1910—is not so far wrong, in my opinion, that it will do any 
great damage.” 

That Senator REED was not clear in his own mind as to 
what the amendment he was to propose meant is evidenced by 
a further quotation from the Recorp: 


Mr. Kenprick. I understand the Senator from New York to quote 
the Senator from Pennsylvania ‘as saying that he was proposing a 
quota based upon races. 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. Kenprick. I have not so understood the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Is it not true that the Senator proposes to base his quota upon 
nationals, and that the difference he makes to include 
nationals instead of just basing it upon the foreign nationals? 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. The Senator has it right, I think. 


is our own 


Senator Reep then briefly outlined the scheme and said: 

And that, I think, can be done in the method outlined in what has been 
put in the Recorp from the Census Bureau and according to the studies 
made by Mr. Trevor and other authorities. 


The Senator then promised to have more testimony in sup- 
port of his assertion in a day or two. Senator Reep stated that 
the House bill with the 1890 census basis, owing to its non- 
quota provision and skilled-labor provision, would allow more 
immigrants than the Senate bill with its larger quota. 

That Senator REED was up in the air as to his quota basis 
can be further seen from a speech by Henry H. Curran, United 
States commissioner of immigration, delivered on March 25, 
1924, which the Senator hac put into the Recorp for that day 
(p. 5475). The tenor of this speech is that the native-born 
stock shall also be taken into consideration in fixing a quota 
basis, but the speaker was against the 1910 census and for the 
1890 census quota basis. Mr. Curran the Irish, 
Seotch, English, Germans, and Scandinavians as of the same 
stock that bas contributed most to the upbuilding of our country. 
The closing words of Mr. Curran’s speech are these: 


as classes 


If we drop the 1910 measure and take up the 1890 measure, we come, 
with a few minor differences in individual nations, to a measure that 
almost exactly gives each part of Europe that to which it is entitled 
more and no less. That is why I am for the 1890 measure. It helps us 
to become more nearly homogeneous by sending to us every year a minia- 
ture or replica of that which we are already, according to original na- 
tional stock. The 1890 measure is the soundest, the healthiest, the fair- 
est, and the best. I hope you will write your Senators and tel! them so. 


ho 
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It does not seem that this gentleman, so strong for protection | ring from the nonquota to the quota class the relatives of immi- 
of our racial characteristics, had heard of Mr. Trevor's plan; | grants, 
if he had, he does not seem to think it needed. THE JOHNSON BILL WAS EMASCULATED 

It seems that the nonquota provision of the Johnson bill The change in the nonquota provision of the law from the 
seared Senator Reep. (Page 59438.) He stated that Mr. Jonn-| Johnson bill to the form it obtained in the law was a move to 
son had been before the Senate committee and admitted that | extend the provisions of the national-origin provision. It works 
it was impossible to tell how the nonquota immigrants would | to the advantage of England because it is to the detriment of 
swell the total. Senator Reep claimed that instead of 165,000 | all other nationalities. 
immigrants being admitted under the Johnson bill it would be The ridiculousness of the quota allotments to the different 
about doubled, or 320,000. nationalities under the national-origins plan, that gives about 

The proposal for a national-origin quota basis did not set | half of the whole quota to the English, can be best seen by 
well with many Senators. Senator Bruce, of Maryland, stated | referring to the census records, which show the contributions 
that— made by the different countries of the world in the number of 

sian iain ee a ee , , | immigrants sent us. 
~ ees born Tae now bere that have not conre her< It is stated in A Century of Population Growth that— 
y Prior to 1820 there were few immigrants, most of these came to the 
United States after 1810, and the number arriving prior to 1810 is so 
| small as to be negligible. 


From page 6313 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp it appears 
that Senator Reep of Pennsylvania in proposing the national- 
origin plan as an amendment to the bill before the Senate, 
stated that he had stricken the word “ racial” from the previ- The number arriving between 1790 and 1820 have been esti- 
ously printed amendment. mated at 250,000. 

No one has as yet satisfactorily explained why the national- | Between the years 1820 and 1926 the contributions to our 
origin quota base was incorporated in the immigration bill. | Population from the countries of northern Europe, with which 
Not a dozen Members of Congress, the House and the Senate | 1 am concerned mainly in my discussion, have been about as 
taken together, championed it. Those who spoke in favor of it | follows: 


could not satisfactorily state what the result of its inclusion | Great Britain (about) ..--.---.--._____-__-_-_- 3, 825, 000 
in the law would be. The overwhelming majority of both Ireland (about) --------------------------------------- 4, 800, 000 
Houses were opposed to its adoption. The House decisively | oe sn nn ne caer en ATT Cte een we nT te s* dee’ aoe 
rejected it before the immigration bill first passed the House | Norway__.........-.--...-~ ~~ nee ene eeeeee, ” 785, 000 
on April 12. DORRER....cnrcaititinn nmi maging imams $25, 000 


ae . = Reet toa » 
On page 5468 of the Cononrrsstonal. Recorp we find a re- | 5¥!t#erland ------------------ = -- - «nn nnn nnn nnn nnn 250, 000 


markable discussion by Senator Reep of Pennsylvania. It is If we give England all of the 250,000 estimated to have come 
remarkable because it is so muddled and so contradictory. The in between the years 1790 and 1820, that will bring her total 
Senator says he does not want to discriminate against any ; contribution to 4,075,000, which is 725,000 less than Ireland 
nationality, whether it be Jew, Russian, Pole, or what not. He | alone has contributed. Yet under the table of the experts, Ire- 
says— land is allotted only 13,862, while Great Britain is allotted 
sta what : want “ do is to end the Ceceinination agninet the Amer- ar al peer yin Ag cuetin os meer pees wh Np 
ican born, and I want to end the discrimination against the nations of | 

northwest Europe * * *, Let us take all, and treat us as a group | many, is only allotted 23,428, or less than one-third the number 
of human belnns * * *@ that is allotted to Great Britain. The three Scandinavian 
7 : countries have contributed to our population 2,300,000 since 

There were no provisions in the bill that discriminated | 1820, or more than two-thirds of the contribution of Great 
against American born; American-born people do not have to | Britain, yet the table of the experts give them, collectively, 
come in—they are here. | only a quota of 6,530, or a trifle more than one-twelfth of Great 

The only fault he could find with the 1890 census was that | Britain’s quota. 
it was to use an artificial method to obtain a just result. The | It would be idle argument to contrast the disparity between 
1910 census method was more involved and not so just, and | the British quota and the quotas of south and east Europeans, 
for that reason he advocated the national-origin scheme. because the national-origin proposal was avowedly designed 

From an answer made by Senator Reep of Pennsylvania to | to apply against those countries. But it was argued by its 
a question by Senator Rospinson, it appears that Senator Reep | proponents that it would deal justly with the north and west 
did not understand the national-origins plan. I quote: European peoples who were of the same racial stock as those 
whe founded our Government. 

The result of all the guessing and all the juggling with figures 
that has been resorted to is that the whole population of the 
United States has been divided in two almost equal parts for 
this purpose. One half has been called the original native 
stock—this one half has unblushingly been accredited to 
England; the other half is called foreign white stock and all 
other nationalities are scrapping it out within the other half 

The same day that the Senator from Pennsylvania made this | of the quota. The only established fact is that in allotting im- 
statement he had the clerk read a document by the Census | migrant quotas we choose England against the whole world. 
Bureau, entitled “ Increase of Population in the United States, We count a Britisher better than 3 Germans, better than 
1910 to 1920,” which showed the white population of 1920 to be | 5 Irishmen, better than 22 Swedes, better than 32 Norwegians, 
47,330,000 native white stock and 47,490,000 foreign white stock, | and better than 70 Danes or Swiss. 

How easy it would be to make correct calculations under a We are told that we should be Americans and not grumble 
national-origin scheme can be seen from this document. over such trifles. There is bound to be dissatisfaction over 

I find, among other things in this document, the following: | such discrimination. The law did set up a preferred class and 
it discriminates within the preferred class. 

Power to fix quotas has been delegated to three Cabinet 
officials, who do so much guessing otherwise—each in their 
department—that they turn this task over to six experts—-so- 
called. These men were told to produce something, and they 

After considerable mathematical hocus-pocus, the statement | bring a riddle to Congress. These men do not believe in their 
closes with these words: own guesswork, and they admit it. If you pin them down they 
admit that they do not understand their own explanation. 

The national-origin plan is a cross-word puzzle in national 
origins at the best. A hundred different men would come to 
a hundred different conclusions. The gap between two known 
Senator Reep of Pennsylvania stated in the debate that many | facts has been bridged by a guess. 








Mr. Ropinson. Has the Senator investigated to ascertain how that 
would work out in practical results, as compared with the proposal to 
base the quota on the 1890 census, or the proposal which he himself 
submitted ? 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President, I have. There is 
almost no difference between the result of the 1890 method and the 
proposal I have just been outlining—national origin. 


It would, of course, be utterly impossible to determine the number of 
white persons enumerated in 1920 or any other census year who were 
absolutely pure native stock—that is, all of whose foreign-born ances- 
tors came to this country prior to 1790. 


Moreover, it would be theoretically possible for every native white 
person of native parentage in the United States in 1920 to be of mixed 
native and foreign parentage. 


of the fine features of the Senate bill were borrowed from the If Americans of a certain race wish to shut out of the 

Johnson bill. But the Johnson bill had its best features cut | country people of radically differently constituted races, that 

out of it in the Senate, is no reason why people of the same blood and racial make-up 
The nonquota provisions of the Johnson bill were materially | as themselves should be excluded. 

changed in the Senate bill. This change made the national- When will this Nacion become truly American, when those 


origin basis for quota so much more objectionable by transfer- | who are of native stock, who always lecture all of those whose 
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ancestors have come here more recently and who always exhort 
us to become Americans in speech, thought, and aspirations, 
when these native Americans persist in being Englishmen? 

The national-origin base for immigration quota discriminates 
most violently against the Scandinavians and the Germans as 
well, but to a lesser degree against the Irish. 

The bulk of the people of German blood here have made no 
outery. The stoic Scandinavians have raised no united protest. 
The Irish have made a fuss and for that reason the “ experts” 
have allowed the Irish quota to be nearly doubled over what 
the intention was to allot to them. The estimate of the Irish 
quota of 1924 has been increased to 13,862, while the German 
quota has only been increased from 20,028 to 23,428. The quota 
for Denmark has only been increased by 95, that of Norway 
by 214 and that of Sweden by only 187. Switzerland gains by 
the revision, 415. 

The people of the blood of these northern countries were 
satisfied with the 1890 census quota basis, although some of the 
northern countries had their quotas reduced by 50 per cent. 

One of the main reasons for restriction of immigration was 
to stop further congestion in the cities and to throw the immi- 
grant arrivals in greater numbers into the farming districts. 
Coupled with the national-origins base was a provision that be- 
came part of the law giving preference within the quotas from 
each and every country to the extent of 50 per cent of each 
country’s quota to those who were skilled in agriculture. I pro- 
tested against the national-origins scheme and pointed out that 
the change of quota basis from the 1890 census would result in 
the bulk of our immigration coming from countries where the 
people were not trained in agriculture but were industrials. 

To prove that I was right I will quote from what I said on 
May 15, 1924, and then submit figures checked from the reports 
of the Commissioner of Immigration for 1925 and 1926. 

I quote as follows: 


Mr, WeraLp. Mr. Speaker, this bill is little short of a farce as it 
now stands, Section 6, dealing with preferences within quotas, says 
that, among others, preferences shall be given to quota immigrants who 
are skilled in agriculture; and then the bill goes right ahead and cuts 
off immigration from those countries where agricultural laborers could 
come from. 


And further: 

Among the nationalities whose quotas will be increased, only Finland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and the Netherlands would send us any agricultural 
workers, and the increase for these countries in the conference bil) over 
the Johnson bill will only be 1,263. 

The immigration from Great Britain and Ireland will bring only a 
very small pereentage of agriculturally trained persons or persons who 
would be apt to take up agricultural pursuits, 

Most of the countries whose quotas are cut down by the conference 
bill would send a great percentage of agricultural workers. Denmark, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland have in the past sent us a 
preponderating percentage of farmers; yet the quotas from these coun- 
tries have been reduced 40,975. 


I shall proceed to prove the truth of these statements by the census | 


records for the year 1920. 

According to this census relating to foreign-born white farmers and 
farm acreage and value owned and operated by them, I find the follow- 
ing to be the fact: That farmers born in the following countries owned 
and operated farms to the yalues as follows: 


Oe ck ert etnias Sl lial ln $384, 492, 414 
oe cee ens sll eiaiden reitecanitathtaitig Abdel cor dike to el en ek 162, 473, 851 

ROOD ccstlalinctnetntbdesn eciuanddalctendehidmcnntdckin ddemmile 37, 675, 623 
ERODE cc ahnend.chik ssid aetna hcl isih cdenieet ent atcanes 308, 442 116 





Total for Great Britain and Ireland... ---- 


893, O84, 004 


878, 081, 731 
978, 605, 102 


Norway 
Sweden 


sah gu stimnsenoniteen sain son con ab dhigictatllicsei taeda elanilli dls 225, 299, 776 
COR TRD IR le the, nd chiebnnke mated 2, 520, 600, 625 

These figures will show clearly what nationalities have sent us our 
farmers. Norway has sent us farmers that own within $15,002,273 in 
farm values of what those born in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land own, and those born in Sweden own farm values to the extent of 
$85,521,098 more than those who come from Great Britain and Ireland 
during the same period. Yet the immigration quota from Great Britain 
and Ireland is increased under this bill by 28,653 and that of Norway 
cut down 4,020 and that of Sweden 5,854. 

Farmers born in Germany own and operate farm values to the amount 
of about three times that of all those born in Great Britain and Ireland, 
yet the German quota is decreased 28,111 and that of Great Britain and 
Ireland increased 28,653. 


Farm workers for ‘the West would naturally come from the 
countries that had sent us our farmers in the past. 

The following table proves the correctness of my contention 
in 1924: 


547, 475, 863 | 
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Table showing contribution of farmer immigrants for main countries 
under 2 per cent of 1890 census as quota dasis 





















“oo : > wee | Farmers 
Country Quota same ee a ress per cent 
| of quota 
} | 

Germany...........-}| 51, 227 45, 760 6, 987 51, 032 5, 342 12 
UG unnacudetadat 0, 561 &, 961 2,515 9, 233 | 2, 456 | 26 
Norway....... aati 6, 453 6, 118 1, 420 6, 201 | 1, 326 2 
I i acne 2, 789 2, 523 531 2,712 727 2 
Switzerland.________- 2, 081 | 1, 869 512 1,910 | SAY | 26 
Irish Free State... ._. 28,567 | 27,112 3,999 | 27,500) 4, 668 | 15 
a perenne anaes Riitinijeache 
100,478 | 92,343 15,954 | 98, 766 | 15, O88 | he 
England ............ 34,007 | 30, 461 | 237 | 31,186 wt- = 
aly atin ansinielitin Nh. asain ie PS cndweten gD a 
a shea aes Da TE De pissemad os 
SPT MIs cece ceria ins WER ivsiceccied | 46 |. ’ 
Wel es bi Beal See | | Ohi cccwemed i 487 | 1.5 

a a ee Se ae ba ee i 
| Contribution of farmers under national-origin quota plan figured on 

| same basis of percentage as above 
} Yearly 
Country Quota farmer con- 
| tribution 

IG n, nistntirniinemmgogin Gunbecinaameneehinannnens 24, 428 | 2, 91 
i SPE iks qeaanentmntiemnaes tone ouviencecdtem nena imepticaniisiaeiameaay 3, 259 ‘847 
SO hl haceh chalets incilectales nests cet lin dhehavachindestbcies ub tedeeek ectlelahaiddee 2, 267 499 
Denmark -_.-.-. 1, 044 | 240 
Switzerland__-.-.. 1, 198 3il 
BE SUED SPs ini cecstaseesaetnesn alminetighietiancia eRe alee ae ee sal 13, 862 | 2, ORY 
46, 058 | 6, 907 
Great Britain. ....... acai i tata alia at a all el 1, 095 





73, 089 
Average contribution of farmer immigrants from countries here quoted, years 
1925 and 1926, 16,084. : 
Probable contribution of farmer immigrants from the same countries with national 
origin quota basis in effect 8,002, a decrease of 50 per cent. 


With national-origin quota base in force and with 50 per cent 
preference for agriculturists it will give us 50 per cent less 
farmers and farm workers than will the census of 1890. 

I bring this out not because it will discriminate against the 
northern countries of Europe, outside of England, but because 
it will mean a rank discrimination against the farmers of the 
Northwest. 

The remarks I have made on this very important question are 
submitted with no ill feeling toward anyone or any race of 
people. I hope to bring them to the attention of some of the 


| people out of Congress, as well as to the Members of Congress. 


I submit herewith a table of immigration quotas that is self- 
explanatory : 
Immigration quotas for principal countries 




















| | 
| Provisional 
} r . national- 
| National re ; 
> es . . AS 
| Law of 1921] law census | Figin as. | origin desis 
- - an | Submitted | * Mxee Dy 
| of 1890 in 1924 Govern- 
— ment ex- 
| perts 
| ' 
PO cencensndpqetiggtnudncing 288 | 100 | 100 | 100 
renner ncn oe an Rd — 
IL, od in hnisihcirtaaaiabteninnaianes } 7, 342 » 735 | 2,17 x6 
EE RE SIP 1, 563 | 512 | 251 410 
Czechoslovakia .................--| 14, 357 3, 070 1, 359 2, 248 
Eta itnilsaetathwauenial 302 | 100 | 100 100 
i bictwdighicintnadinnductunined | 301 228 100 122 
PREIIE .;... cattdigniednaesiuaecen | 5, 619 2, 789 4h 1, 04 
ie eee creat aaa taal 1, 348 100 325 109 
I< xcuncitimadlitenminammeneiaaend 3, 921 471 517 | 559 
ID Dan danhnletescrcetttlaliliatatverctasniearstite | C8 Uiddnbe danthiemoees de 
DI dhol. detain en ndnyel 5, 729 3, 954 1, 772 3, 837 
aah 67, 607 51, 227 | 20, 028 23, 428 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- | 
BUEN Piescniancte snitch billlas esac 77, 342 34, 007 | 85, 135 73. 089 
I a aaa tiers ital niailaanil } 3, 063 | 100 384 367 
IIT dlccncxichtcensiaiaeitnieiindatadnaniambineld | 5, 747 | 473 1, 521 O67 
 adlehi tn tiabtnankeestinate | 75 | 100 _ 100 100 
natant | 7. oe ” 386 “= 
cl 2, 622 344 | 458 194 
Sl ccd itcicenbiscncsacestenionnclieen 97 100 100 100 
II iin obsidian 3, 602 1, 648 | 2, 762 2, 421 
aia ciate inatianetatasenieh 12, 205 6, 453 | 2, 053 2, 267 
I crcl ot nacishdioraciaeenigle 30, 979 5, 982 | 4, 535 4, 978 
IS ek ad “ 2, 465 503 | 236 290 
RUMOR. oo .2cscce- cnccoe-ccnce 7,419 603 | 223 516 
a Cieieniaeiaenena 24, 405 2, 248 | 4, 002 4, 781 
BEAR. RA A 912 131 148 674 
Suedan, cen siniemieaceamiiaii ania tiinins 20, 042 9, 651 3, 072 3, 249 
EE ctiowaniale iecinaeeide 3, 752 2,081 | 783 1, 198 
it niincccidehaninne } 6, 426 671 | 591 77 
GE SPO tinn ts tina tganiaecuse OP Cid chtniduietnaleininedannded er eae 





i Irish Free State included with Great Britain in 1921 quota, 
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Immigration quotas for principal countries—Continued 























ae 
Tatinme nationa 
Present ee origin basis 
Law of 1921) law census cuherined as fixed by 
of 1890 ; Govern- 
| in 1924 ment exe 
perts 
a = a ll I ee 
IAN. ciscanctectdapiei aioe 57 100 100 100 
MNOWIM......« is ciadiaidhniniss ccceainadiaieniies 882 | 100 100 100 
NT ed 2, 654 100 100 233 
SP  natcicondacndenmeaanned 92 lencencccesee Jneeena------]--eeeene--e0 
Africa ‘ i 104 |. — — onwedebns 
Egypt wid lic ace acaiipadaleinsst 18 100 | 100 100 
a a 
I 279 | 121 100 100 
I a la 80 | 100 100 100 
igh BHO GUMNE oo ceenacokpantbadicsccutccescct 28, 567 8, 330 13, 862 
DO i wvnicistnsacnsencd the ae 164, 667 150, 000 153, 541 








The fourth column of figures shows what quotas will be if the national-origin pro- 
vision is not repealed. 


M'NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
few observations bearing on the subject of the fate of the 
farmers’ relief—Haugen—bill, by reason of the President's 
veto. 

I have brushed aside in my mind all argumentation by the 
President and his Attorney General that relates to claimed un- 
constitutionality for several obvious reasons. One is that there 
is no clear and convincing argument. Another is that it raises 
a court question which could only be disposed of by way of the 
final conclusion of the highest court. Another is that there are 
as able lawyers in the Senate and House as either the President 
or his Attorney General, and possibly his other advisers, and 
these lawyers are well divided in each of the Houses on the 
question, about as many being in favor of its constitutionality 
as are those opposed. 

Our Constitution was adopted for two great basic purposes. 
One, to form a more perfect union—as a nation—and the other, 
to promote the general welfare. Several others are named as 
of stated equal force but they are probably merged in the 
two named. 

Of the three departments of our Government, our theory 
must be that the legislative is the dominant one. Of the two 
remaining, our theory must equally declare that the House is 
the dominant one. All of this means that policies are to be 
organized and declared by the legislative, and those policies 
so declared, are to be executed cheerfully and honestly by the 
executive. The veto power was never intended to be exercised 
captiously by the Executive. The early history of our Govern- 
ment shows how sparingly the veto power was made use of and 
perhaps in no instance of our early history, were powerful 
advisers declaring in advance that the President was going 
to yield his veto for the purpose of killing a great policy brought 
to life by the legislative branch. 

The message admits the evil and the necessity for legislative 
action and correction. And indeed it could not well do other- 
wise with even a cursory discussion. No branch of industry 
in the world has ever labored under the burden of governmental 
oppression such as has agriculture between the Alleghenies and 
the Rockies for the last seven years. Let us say, which is 
true, that the war has cost this country more than fifty billions 
of dollars. Let us say further, which is as true as the other 
statement, that an act of governmental agency has in money 
loss caused more damage in the stated territory than was 
occasioned by the war. I refer to the money experts in charge 
of our Federal regional banks, first, in inflating the currency 
to the extent—which they knew would follow their act—of 
making the people “blue sky artists” and great engagers in 
speculation, because of the great rise in values that those agents 
knew would follow. Having reached the pinnacle of the road 
upward, that these governmental experts knew the people would 
take, and well knowing the consequences that would follow 
their second act, they contracted the currency and credits in 
a way never before known. By these two acts of our Govern- 
ment-—for the acts of the agent are the acts of the principal— 
financial death and destruction was brought directly and imme- 
diately home to those of agriculture. Our business men and 
small bankers went down in the general crash. There were 
suicides by the thousands. Mortgages and debts were left 
standing at their full value but ability to pay was cut in twe 
or entirely taken away. 

City paper was renewed until it was called “frozen assets.” 
The paper of the agriculturist was pressed for payment, and 
foreclosures followed. Why should not the President admit 
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that there is a serious agricultural problem? However, that 
admission for these purposes waives the necessity of evidence or 
argument, and it may be taken as true. 

I have never said that the bill I am discussing was a “ cure- 
all.” However, I did have great confidence in the Agricultural 
Committee, which has given the subject very extraordinary 
care und attention, and likewise great confidence in many ear- 
nest men of many angles of thought who believed it was 
curative of the admitted evils; that is, for the future. I also 
had confidence in the belief that, in any event, it would point 
the way to the needed conclusion. 

I have believed for several years that there must be some- 
thing to stabilize values. Two years ago last summer, in spite 
of the fact that the Government had stated there would be a 
shortage of 75,000,000 bushels of wheat, the price went down 
50 cents a bushel. After the farmer who was compelled to sell 
his wheat from the machine and the tenant farmer who was com- 
pelled to sell from the machine, and the farmer who had mort- 
gaged his crop, and so was compelled to sell from the machine 
at threshing time, had parted from their wheat up went the 
price higher than before. This operation cost those three classes 
at least $350,000,000. That is the difference between prosperity 
and adversity. It is a difference of $12.50 an acre to the 
farmer that raises 25 bushels of wheat to the acre. 

There is not so much difference between the President’s 
plan, as I understand it, and the Haugen plan when applied, 
after all. The Haugen bill means a control of the surplus. 
Its friends also believe that it means a curtailment of over- 
production. The President's plan means control of marketing 
and advice against overproduction. If each is followed the 
same result is obtained. I am sorry, for the veto’s natural 
result is “bloc” voting and the getting together of localities 
that have a kindred interest. Not a Republican vote in New 
York or New England for this farmers’ effort. It will tend 
to throw the West and the South together. Perhaps that 
is where they belong. Personally, I have no use for a political 
party that has no practical sympathy for my section of the 
country. In that I am actuated by sentiment that I have in 
common with every Member of this House. The farmers of 
the West know that by planting the next year one-half of a 
crop of wheat within two years they can raise the price of it 
to $3 or $4 or $5 a bushel, and they will save a world of 
expense in doing it. The President's bad advisers are relying 
upon the fact, which they look on as a fact, that the farmers 
can not organize. Do not be too sure of that. It looks to me 
that while other districts outside of the agricultural belt 
are carefully looking to the selection of their candidates for 
President, Senators, and Congressmen, that it behooves those 
of the agricultural districts to use equal care in their selection 
and to see to it that none but loyal sentinels are placed on 
guard. 

The friends of agriculture should not lose heart. They 
should take up another hole in their belt, realizing that if they 
are right, if they are on the right track, ultimately they will 
prevail, and the same tendency of growth in sentiment, as 
to this cause, in Congress, can veto, at the next session. 


INTERSTATE AND TRANSPORTATION ACTS 


Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under general 
leave to extend my remarks I shall explain the amendments 
referred to on page 5651 of the Recorp, when I asked for 
the immediate consideration of S. 3286. The bill 8. 3286 was 
introduced by Senator Mayrietp, of Texas. It passed the 
Senate and was referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the House. A report on that measure was 
requested from the Interstate Commerce Commission, The 
rather extended reply of the commission to this inquiry is 
printed in the report of the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
to the House on 8. 3286 as amended. 

Members will recall that on July 2, 1926, the House con- 
sidered H. R. 12065, commonly known as the Newton bill, pro- 
viding for some eight or nine amendments to the interstate 
commerce act. After this bill had been thoroughly explained 
to and considered by the House, it was passed by a unanimous 
vote and sent over to the Senate. A full explanation of the 
purpose and effect of the various amendments to the inter- 
state commerce act in H. R. 12065, the Newton bill, is set forth 
in House Report No, 1214. The amendments offered on the floor 
on July 2, 1926, are explained in the Recorp of that date. 

Congress adjourned shortly thereafter and reconvened early 
in December. The Committee on Interstate Commerce of the 
Senate considered H. R. 12065 and reported it out with a favor- 
able recommendation about one week ago. Senator Fess of 
Ohio presented the report of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Senator Fess had an amendment embodying 
changes in the amendment contained in the House bill for 
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changing the existing terms and provisions of one of the pro- 
visos in the Cummins amendment to the Carmack amendment. 
This amendment of Senator Fess was the result of a confer- 
ence between representatives from shippers’ organizations and 
carriers. This amendment had the approval of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce of the Senate. 

There was a legislative jam in the Senate and it was apparent 
that efforts would be made when the Newton bill came up [or 
consideration to amend it, not only by adopting the Fess 
amendment, but to amend it further with one or more amend- 
ments that would be highly controversial. Any extended debate 
on any controversial amendment would have jeopardized the 
passage of the bill in the Senate. If adopted by the Senate it 
would have jeopardized further consideration of the bill in the 
House, as the House had taken a very pronounced stand against 
one of the proposed amendments. 

For that reason, and if possible to further the passage in 
the Senate of H. R. 12065 when 8S. 3286 was under consideration 
in committee in the House to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the committee added thereto the provisions of H. R. 12065 
with an amendment revising the proviso to which I have just 
referred in the Cummins amendment to the Carmack amend- 
ment. The proviso commences on line 11 of page 9 of H. R. 
12065 as it passed the House and that proviso as changed by 
the recommendation of the committee reads as follows: 


Provided, however, That if the loss, damage, or injury complained of 
due to carelessness or negligence while the property was in transit 
or while the property was being loaded or unloaded, or was due to 
unreasonable delay in transit or in loading or unloading, then no 
notice of claim or filing of claim shal] be required as a condition preced- 
ent to recovery, but in no case under this proviso shall suit be insti- 
tuted after three years from the time such cause of action accrued. 


The bill S. 3286, as amended by H. R. 12065, as above modi- 
tied, pussed the House and was to-day concurred in without 
further amendment by the Senate, and is now the law. 

The proviso as changed embodied the Fess amendment, with 
the exception of the very last portion thereof. 

This last portion of the Fess amendment referred to reads as 
follows: 


was 


nor shall the mere proof of receipt of the property in good condition 
and the delivery thereof by the carrier in damaged condition constitute 
1 prima facie case of negligence or carelessness on the part of the 
carrier 


There was little time to consider it. There was doubt as to 
just what change this would make in the present law, and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House | 
did not feel it could approve it without more careful and thor- | 
ough consideration, This portion was not included, therefore, in 
ihe committee’s recommendation, 

The revised proviso makes it necessary to make out a prima | 
facie case of carelessness or negligence as the cause of loss or | 
damage while the property was being loaded or unloaded, in 
order for the claimant to excuse the failure to file a claim or 
notice of claim with the, earrier as a condition precedent to 
ecoyery. The word “unreasonable” has been used to qualify | 
the event of delay as the cause of damage where such is im- 
pleaded as an excuse for failure to file claim. The weight of 
authority has construed the word “delay” in the present act 
us meaning unreasonable delay, but there have been some con- | 
trary holdings of inferior courts which seem to warrant a clari- 
lication of the wording. 

The revision also adds a clause to the present proviso to the 
effect that a three-year statute of limitations shall apply in the 
cases where no notice of claim is required. The present law | 
provides no statute of limitations in such cases, and many 
abuses have arisen by the filing of suits involving claims for | 
damages occurring several years prior to the time of suit. 
After such lapse of time it is difficult for the carrier to trace 
the cause of the shortage, if there has been a shortage, and to | 
take steps to prevent recurrences in the future. 

With the exception of the changes just mentioned, the state- 
ments contained in House Report No. 1214 on H. R. 12065 are 
applicable net only generally but to this particular proviso. 


PERSONAL INCOME AND CORPORATION TAXES 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
| present herewith statements showing the amounts of personal | 
income and corporation taxes paid in the various States for the 
calendar year 1926, as contrasted with the year 1925. The | 
percentage first referred to indicates the entire percentage of the 
State’s proportion to the whole amount or 100 per cent received 
as income taxes by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Alabama: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of | 
$8,934,017 or 0.41 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 | 
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| or 18.32 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925 
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of $8,100,042 or 0.44 per cent, an increase of $833,975 over 1925. 
or 10.30 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by seven States combined, as follows: 
Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, North Dakota, New Mexico, and 
N-vada. : 

Arizona: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $1,646, 
623 or 0.08 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 
$1,537,557 or 0.09 per cent, an increase of $109,066 over 1925, or 7.09 
per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 and 
1926 than the total tax paid by two States combined, as follows: 
New Mexico and North Dakota. 

Arkansas: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$5,166,830 or 0.24 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $4,244,236 or 0.23 per cent, an increase of $922,594 over 1925, 
or 21.74 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by five States combined, as follows: 
Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

California: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$108,090,054, or 4.98 per cent. as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $97,077,017, or 5.32 per cent, an increase of $11,013,037 over 
1925, or 11.34 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 than the total tax paid by 21 States and Hawaii combined as 
follows: Washington (including Alaska), Oklahoma, Alabama, Maine, 
Delaware, Oregon, Nebraska, Hawali, South Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming. 
Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada; paid 
more for 1926 than 21 of the above, the exception being Hawaii. 

Colorado: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$12,257,773, or 0.56 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $12,581,038, or 0.69 per cent, a decrease of $323,265 under 
1925, or 2.57 per cent decrease under tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 than the total tay paid by nine States combined, as follows: 
Utah, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, 


New Mexico, Nevada; paid more for 1926 than eight of the above 
States, the exception being Idaho. 
Connecticut: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 


$31,747,900, or 1.46 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $28,308,582, or 1.55 per cent, an increase of $3,439,318 over 
1925, or 12.15 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 than the total tax paid by 13 States combined, as follows: South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Montana, Ari 
zona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Nevada ; paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of the above 
States with the addition of Vermont. 

Delaware: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $11.- 
913,619, or 0.55 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 


| $7,658,497, or 0.42 per cent, an increase of $4,255,122 over 1925, or 55.56 


per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 than the 
total tax paid by seven States combined, as follows: Montana, Wyoming, 


Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakotd, New Mexico, and Nevada; paid 


|; more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of the above States with 


the addition of South Carolina. 

Florida : Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $46,678,- 
668, or 2.15 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 
$16,803,150, or 0.92 per cent, an increase of $29,875,518 over 1925. or 
177.80 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
than the total tax paid by 10 States combined, as follows: Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Idaho, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada; paid more for 1926 than the 


| total tax paid by all of the above States with the addition of Alabama, 


Hawaii, Arkansas, South Carolina, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Georgia: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $14.- 
164,922, or 0.65 per cent, as compared with a total 


ax paid for 1925 
of $11,971,673, 


or 0.66 per cent, an increase of $2,193,249 over 1925, 
Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by nine States combined, as follows 
Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota. North 
Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada, 

Idaho: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $1,443,425 
or 0.07 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 
$1,158,027, or 0.06 per cent, an increase of $285,408 over 1925, or 24.65 
per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 than the 
total tax paid by South Dakota; paid more for 1926 than the total tax 
paid by South Dakota and Nevada. 

Illinois: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $192.- 
101,247, or 8.84 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 
of $164,121,784, or 8.99 per cent, an increase of $27,979,463 over 1925 
or 17.05 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by 26 States and Hawaii combined, 
as follows: Colorado, Washington (including Alaska), Oklahoma, Louisi 
ana, Georgia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Iowa, Alabama, Maine, Pela 
ware, Oregon, Nebraska, Hawaii, South Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Px 
kota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

Indiana: Paid total persona) and corporation tax for 1926 of $27 
473,092, or 1.26 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 
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of $23,328,649, or 1.28 per cent, an increase of $4,144,443 over 1925, 
or 17.77 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by 12 States combined, as follows: 
Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Montana, Arizona, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakote, New Mexico, and Nevada. 
Iowa: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $11,829,- 
422, or 0.54 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 
$10,893,083, or 0.60 per cent, an increase of $936,339 over 1925, or 
8.60 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by eight States combined, as follows: 


Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, North Dakota, New 
Mexico, and Nevada. 
Kansas: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 


$17,639,395, or 0.81 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $15,006,376, or 0.82 per cent, an increase of $2,633,019 over 
1925, or 17.55 per cent Increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 and 1926 than the total tax paid by 10 states combined, as 
follows: New Hampshire, Vernront, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

Kentucky: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$16,042,401, or 0.74 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $14,588,903, or 0.80 per cent, an increase of $1,453,498 over 
1925, or 9.96 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more 
for 1925 than the tota! tax paid by nine States combined, as follows: 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and New Mexico; paid more for 1926 than the 
total tax paid by all of the above States, with the addition of Nevada. 

Louisiana: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$14,084,369, or 0.65 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $12,032,187, or 0.66 per cent, an increase of $2,052,182 over 
1925, or 17.06 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more 
for 1925 and 1926 than the total tax paid by nine States combined, as 
follows: Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idahe, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

Maine: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $9,108,122, 
or 0.42 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of $7,828,- 
341, or 0.43 per cent, an increase of $1,279,781 over 1925, or 16.35 per 
cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 and 1926 
than the total tax paid by seven States combined, as follows: Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Nevada. 

Maryland (ineludes District of Columbia): Paid total personal and 
corporation tax for 1926 of $44,548,154, or 2.05 per cent, as compared 
with a total tax paid for 1925 of $38,276,438, or 2.10 per cent, an 
increase of $6,271,716 over 1925, or 16.39 per cent increase over tax 
paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 than the total tax paid by 14 States 
and Hawaii combined, as follows: Oregon, Hawaii, Arkansas, Utah, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada; paid 
more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of the above with the 
addition of South Carolina. 

Massachusetts: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$104,080,261, or 4.79 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $98,520,191, or 5.40 per cent, an increase of $5,560,070 over 
1925, or 5.64 per cent increase over tax paid ir 1925. Paid more for 
1925 than the total tax paid by 21 States and Hawaii combined, as 
follows: Kentucky, lowa, Alabama, Maine, Delaware, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Hawaii, South Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada; paid more for 1926 than the total 
tax paid by all of the above with the exception of South Carolina. 

Michigan: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $147,- 
686,072, or 6.80 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 
of $102,535,815, or 5.62 per cent, an increase of $45,150,257 over 1925, 
or 44.03 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
than the total tax paid by 21 States and Hawaii combined, as follows: 
North Carolina, Iowa, Alabama, Maine, Delaware, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Hawalti, South Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, New Mexico, Nevada; paid more for 1926 than the total tax 
paid by all of the above, with the addition of Kentucky and Oklahoma. 

Minnesota: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$29,270,106, or 1.35 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $23,862,109, or 1.31 per cent, an increase of $5,407,997 over 
1925, or 22.66 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 than the total tax paid by 11 States and Hawaii combined, as 
follows: Hawaii, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Nevada; paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of the 
above, with the addition of South Carolina. 

Mississippi: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$3,569,983, or 0.16 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $3,467,636, or 0.19 per cent, an increase of $102,347 over 1925, 
or 2.95 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by four States combined, as follows: 
Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nevada, 
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Missouri: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$56,660,140, or 2.61 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $44,472,098, or 2.44 per cent, an increase of $12,188,042 over 
1925, or 27.41 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 than the total tax paid by 15 States and Hawaii combined, as 
follows: Oregon, Nebraska, Hawaii, Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada; paid more for 1926 
than the total tax paid by all of the above, with the addition of Maine. 

Montana: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$2,237,600 or 0.1 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $1,933,449 or 0.11 per cent, an increase of $304,151 over 1925, 
or 15.74 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
than the total tax paid by two States combined, as follows: North 
Dakota, South Dakota. Paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid 
by the above States with the addition of Nevada. 

Nebraska: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$6,242,163 or 0.29 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $6,046,887 or 0.33 per cent, an increase of $195,276 over 1925, 
or 3.23 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
than the total tax paid by six States combined, as follows: Arizona, 
Wyoming, Idaho, North Dakota, New Mexico, Nevada. Paid more for 
1926 than the total tax paid by five of the above States, the exception 
being Nevada. 

Nevada: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $450,135 
or 0.02 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 
$477,690 or 0.02 per cent, a decrease of $27,555 under 1925, or 5.78 
per cent decrease under tax paid in 1925. Nevada paid less than any 
other State for 1925 and 1926, 

New Hampshire: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 
of $3,017,115, or 0.14 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $2,915,529, or 0.16 per cent, an increase of $101,586 over 1925, 
or 3.48 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
| and 1926 than the total tax paid by four States combined, as follows: 
South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

New Jersey: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$78,212,227, or 3.60 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $67,440,005, or 3.61 per cent, an increase of $10,772,222 over 
1925, or 15.97 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 and 1926 than the ¢ tal tax paid by 19 States combined, as fol- 

lows: Alabama, Maine, Delaware, Oregon, Nebraska, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Nevada. 

New Mexico: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$616,073, or 0.03 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 
of $710,691, or 0.04 per cent, a decrease of $94,618 under 1925, or 
13.31 per cent decrease under tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by one other State, namely, Nevada. 

New York: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$618,415,054 or 28.47 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid 
for 1925 of $528,796,905 or 28.97 per cent, an increase of $89,618,- 
149 over 1925, or 16.95 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. 
Paid more for 1925 than the total tax paid by 39 States and Hawaii 
combined, as follows: California, Missouri, Maryland (including Dis 
trict of Columbia), Texas, Wisconsin, Miunesota, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Kansas, Kentucky, Rhode Island, Colorado, Washington 
(including Alaska), Oklahoma, Louisiana, Georgia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Alabama, Maine, Delaware, Oregon, Nebraska, Hawaii, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
New Mexico, and Nevada; paid more for 1926 than the total tax 
paid by all of the above with the exception of Arizona. 

North Carolina: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$19,100,611 or 0.88 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $16,445,356 or 0.90 per cent, an increase of $2,655,255 over 
1925, or 16.15 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more 
for 1925 than the total paid by 10 States combined, as follows: 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada; paid more for 1926 
than the total tax paid by all of the above States with the addition 
of Montana. 

North Dakota: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$826,252 or 0.04 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $745,263 or 0.04 per cent, an increase of $80,989 over 1925, 
or 10.87 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by one other State, namely, New 
Mexico. 

Ohio : Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $119,800,019 
or 5.52 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 
$100,348,420 or 5.50 per cent, an increase of $19,451,599 over 1925, or 
19.38 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 than 
the total tax paid by 21 States and Hawaii combined, as follows: West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Iowa, Alabama, Maine, Delaware, Oregon, Hawaii, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
| Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New 
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Mexico, and Nevada; paid more for 1926 than all of the above with 
the addition of Nebraska. ; 

Oklahoma: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
€20,407,278 or 0.94 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 192! 
of $12,084,830 or 0.66 per cent, an increase of $8,322,448 over 1925, or 
68.87 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 than 
the total tax paid by nine States combined, as follows: New Hampshire, 
Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New 
Mexico, and Nevada; paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all 
of the above States with the addition of Mississippi and Utah. 

Oregon : Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $6,264,- 
25, or 0.29 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 of 
$6,448,030, ‘or 0.35 per cent, a decrease of $183,205 under 1925, or 
2.84 per cent decrease under tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
than the total tax paid by six States combined, as follows: Arizona, 
Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nevada. Paid 
more for 1926 than the total tax paid by five of the above States, 
the exception being North Dakota. 

Pennsylvania: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
€913,418,955, or 9.83 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid 
for 1925 of $190,529,556, or 10.44 per cent, an increase of $22,889,399 
over 1925, or 12.01 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid 
more for 1925 than the total tax paid by 28 States and Hawaii com- 
bined, as follows: Kentucky, Rhode Island, Colorado, 
(including Alaska), Oklahoma, Louisiana, Georgia, West Virginia, 
rennessee, Iowa, Alabama, Maine, Delaware, Oregon, Nebraska, Hawaii, 
Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Nevada. 
rhe above with the exception of Nebraska. 


$14,827,361, or 0.68 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $13,662,710, or 0.75 per cent, an increase of $1,164,651 over 
1925, or 8.52 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more 


Washington | 


Paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of | 


for 1925 and 1926 than the total tax paid by nine States combined, as | 


follows: New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

South Carolina: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$35,917,000, or 0.18 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $5,117,522, or 0.28 per cent, a decrease of $1,200,522 under 
1925, or 23.46 per cent decreasé under tax paid in 1925. Paid more 
for 1925 than the total tax paid by five States combined, as follows: 
Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, and New Mexico; paid 
more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of the above States with 
the exception of Idaho. 

South Dakota: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$857,913, or 0.04 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 
of $917,036, or 0.05 per cent, a decrease of $79,123 under 1925, or 
S.G2 per cent decrease under tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by one other State, namely, North 
Dakota. 

fennessee; Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$12,725,878, or 0.59 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $11,324,154, or 0.62 per cent, an increase of $1,401,724 over 
1925, or 12.38 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
1925 than the total tax paid by eight States combined, as follows: 
Vermont, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and New Mexico; paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid 
by all of the above States with the addition of Nevada. 

rexas: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of $41,- 
217,710, or 1.9 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 
of $32,082,592, or 1.8 per cent, an increase of $9,135,118 over 1925, 
or 28.47 per cent, over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 than 
the total tax paid by 13 States and Hawaii combined, as follows: 
Hawaii, Arkansas, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New 
Mexico, and Nevada, Paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid by 
all of the above with the addition of Oregon. 


Utah: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 


of $3,- | 


780.079, or 0.17 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 1925 | 


of $3,492,200, or 0.19 per cent, an increase of $287,879 over 1925, 
or 8.24 per tent over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 and 1926 
than the total tax paid by four States combined, as follows: Idaho, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nevada. 
Vermont: Paid total personal and corporation 


tax for 1926 of 


$2,714,326, or 0.12 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for | 
1925 of $2,853,281, or 0.16 per cent, a decrease of $138,955 under | 


1925, or 4.87 per cent under tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
than the total tax paid by four States combined, as follows: South 
Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. Paid more for 1926 
than the total tax paid by all ef the above States with the exception 
of Nevada. 

Virginia : 
$19,614,622, 


Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
or 0.9 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 


1925 of $15,303,615, or 0.83 per cent, an increase of $4,311,007 over | 


| 


1925, or 28.17 per cent over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
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than the total tax paid by 10 States combined, as follows: Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. Paid more for 1926 than the 
total tax paid by all of the above States with the addition of Vermont. 

Washington (including Alaska): Paid total personal and corporation 
tax: for 1926 of $12,979,749, or 0.6 per cent, as compared with a total 
tax paid for 1925 of $12,168,812, or 0.67 per cent, an increase of 
$810,437 over 1925, or 6.65 per cent over tax paid in 1925. Paid more 
for 1925 and 1926 than the total tax paid by nine States combined, 
as follows: New Hampshire, Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, idaho, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

West Virginia: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$14,023,022, or 0.64 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $11,410,580, or 0.63 per cent, an increase of $2,612,442 over 
1925, or 22.89 per cent over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 1925 
than the total tax paid by eight States combined, as follows: Vermont, 
Montana, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, and 
New Mexico. Paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of the 
above States with the addition of Nevada. 

Wisconsin: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of 
$32,994,457, or 1.52 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
1925 of $26,976,193, or 1.48 per cent, an increase of $6,018,264 over 
1925, or 22.31 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more 
for 1925 than the total, tax paid by 13 States combined, as follows: 
South Carolina, Utah, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, South Dakota, North Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Nevada; paid more for 1926 than the total tax paid by all of the 
above States with the addition of Oregon. 

Wyoming: Paid total personal and for 1926 of 


corporation tax 


| $1,514,846, or 0.07 per cent, as compared with a total tax paid for 
Rhode Island: Paid total personal and corporation tax for 1926 of | sale D _ P 


1925 
1925, 
1925 
lows : 


of $1,393,858, or 0.08 per cent, an increase of $120,988 over 
or 8.67 per cent increase over tax paid in 1925. Paid more for 
and 1926 than the total tax paid by two States combined, as fol- 
North Dakota and Nevada. 


ENLARGEMENT OF 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested 
in H. R. 17157, to authorize an appropriation to provide addi- 
tional hospital facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization 
under former legislation by Congress. 

This bill authorizes the appropriation of the sum of $11,- 
000,000 to be immediately available and to remain so until 
expended. 

During the consideration of the bill to provide for additional 
hospital facilities I appeared before the Committee on Wor!d 
War Veterans’ Legislation of the House in support of H. R. 
16078, which I had introduced to authorize an appropriation 
to enable the director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
to provide additional hospital ‘facilities at the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No, 90, at Muskogee, Okla., and submitted 
a statement and a letter prepared by the Memorial Post No. 
219 of the American Legion of Muskogee, Okla., in support of 
an additional appropriation of $505,250 for that hospital. 

[ am inserting that letter in the Recorp in order that the 
same may be brought to the attention of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and that the needs of Hospital No, 90 at Muskogee may be 
brought to the attention of the bureau and emphasized. 

This bill authorizes an appropriation of $505,250, or the ex- 
penditure of that sum out of any other appropriation made for 
hospital purposes, to make certain improvements at the said 
hospital. 

This is cne of the largest hospitals and contains a bed capa- 
city of 350 beds with an expansion capacity to 400 beds. The 
necessity for these improvements has been pressed upon my 
attention by the American Legion at Muskogee, Okla.. and I 
am submitting herewith a detailed justification of each item 
in the bill, prepared and presented by the Memorial Hospital 
Post No. 219, the American Legion, Honor Heights, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Thirty thousand dollars of the appropriation is to be expended 
for the construction of three duplex officers’ quarters bunga- 
lows. There are now 16 medical officers on duty at the hospital, 
and when the Muskogee Municipal Hospital is occupied by the 
Government, which was recently purchased, the medical staff 
will have to be increased. There are now 11 sets of quarters 
available for physicians, and three more duplex officers’ quarters 
are urgently needed. The hospital is located in the western 
suburbs of Muskogee, about 3 miles from the center of the city 
Quite frequently physicians are called at night in emergency 
cases, and it is desirable that they be quartered more conven- 
iently at the hospital. 

Fifty thousand dollars is needed for a kitchen, dining room, 
and subsistence storeroom. The present dining room has a seat- 
ing capacity of 150, and it was arranged to accommodate the 
hospital before it was enlarged, and the present dining room 
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can be used to better advantage to accommodate ward patiénts. 
Since the expansion capacity has been enlarged to 400, it is 
entirely inadequate, and a larger kitchen and dining room 
should be provided. 

One hundred thousand dollars is needed for a central heating 
and power plant. At present each of the buildings has a sepa- 
rate heating plant. The main building is heated by boilers and 
the other buildings by stoves burning natural gas. The data 
furnished by the Legion on this item is presented, and I think 
it thoroughly justifies the provision for a central heating and 
power plant. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars is for a nurses’ home. The 
present nurses’ quarters are located within 50 feet of the main 
hospital building and is not sufficiently isolated from the noise 
and dust to permit the nurses to have seclusion to enable them 
to secure the needed rest, 

One hundred thousand dollars is appropriated for a technical 
personnel quarters building which is to provide suitable and 
adequate quarters for the technical personnel of the hospital. 
They now live in the city some 3 miles distant and aside from 
the question of transportation to and from the hospital, there 
is much of the winter season when the weather is bad, which 
renders it necessary for such a building to be built for their 
comfort and convenience. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars is needed for the construction of 
a heliotherapy building. All modern hospitals are equipped with 
a building which will provide air and sunshine necessary to 
convalescent patients, and it is estimated that this amount would 
be necessary to equip a room on the roof of the main hospital 
building. 

The next item is for $20,000 for a greenhouse. All sick 
persons enjoy flowers, and if a greenhouse were built, it would 
not only provide flowers for the disabled veterans but furnish 
them with helpful recreation through the planting and cultiva- 
tion and the care of flowers and shrubbery which would be 
helpful in diverting their minds from their disabilities and assist 
greutly in their rapid recovery. 

There is an authorization of $15,000 for the paving roads on 
the reservation. It is estimated it will require this amount to 
build concrete driveways on and around the reservation. At 
present the roads are gravel and chat and are unsightly and 
travel over them is noisy. 

The next item is for $5,250 for needed sidewalks. There are 
some sidewalks on the reservation. Others are needed and it is 
estimated that this amount will be required to complete and 
build all necessary sidewalks to connect the various buildings on 
the reservation. 

The next item is an authorization of $75,000 to purchase an 
additional tract of land consisting of 13.35 acres on the ridge 
or eminence adjacent to the reservation, and it is needed for 
the expansion of the hospital plant and the residence of the 
medical officer in charge. It is proposed to use the present 
quarters of the medical officer in charge as an administration 
building. 

Permit me to say that less, perhaps, has been expended upon 
this hospital than upou any other throughout the country. The 
main part of the hospital was originally built by the State of 
Oklahoma at a total cost of about $600,000 and sold to the Gov- 
ernment for $375,000, a net gain to the Government of approxi- 
mately $225,000. Recently, the Muskogee Municipal Hospital 
was purchased from the city of Muskogee for $100,000. This 
hospital cost the city approximately $158,000, so that by these 
two purchases the Government has gained approximately 
$283,000. 

With this appropriation it is believed that this hospital will 
be one of the best equipped in the United States. 

As a part of my justification for the several items in the bill, 
H. R. 16078, I am asking permission to add as a part of my 
remarks the letter from the American Legion to which I have 
referred above. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Memorial HosprraL Post No. 219, 
AMERICAN LUGION, 
Muskogee, Okla., January 1}, 1927. 


lion. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAsTINGS: Memorial Post No. 219, American 


Legion, Department of Oklahoma, by and with the authority of the 
Department of Oklahoma of the American Legion, is transmitting the 
following summary and information for your consideration in connection 
with your bill, H. R. 16078, for additional construction at United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 90, Muskogee, Okla. 

You will no doubt recall that the State of Oklahoma spent $600,000 
on the construction of the hospital now occupied and that the city of 
Muskogee donated $50,000 toward the procurement of the hospital 
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site, sanitary and storm sewers, waterworks, gas and electric lines. 
The city of Muskogee also fyrnishes free water for No. 90 for a period 
of 25 years without a cent of cost to the Government, amounting to 
more than $300 per month, The State of Oklahoma sold the property 
to the Veterans’ Bureau for $375,000, suffering a cash loss of $225,000 
in addition to the endowments made by the city of Muskogee. Recently 
the Veterans’ Bureau acquired the Muskogee Municipal Hospital situated 
adjacent to the Veterans’ Bureau Hospital. The city of Muskogee 
again suffered a monetary loss of $58,000. The mmnicipal hospital 
cost $158,000 and was sold to the Veterans’ Bureau for $100,000. 

Memorial hospital contains 350 beds, with an expansion to 400 beds, 
but based on a 375-bed capacity these beds cost the Government $1,000 
per bed, and you and the World War Veterans’ Committee in the 
House know the Government got a bargain when they purchased the 
memorial hospital from the State of Oklahoma. It is not believed 
that the Government has yet built a hospital as substantial and com 
manding as this at $1,000 per bed. The municipal hospital, recently 
sold to the bureau for $100,000, has a bed capacity of 125. This is 
$800 per bed, and there is not a better built building in the State of 
Oklahoma than the memorial hospital or the municipal hospital. 

The plant is not complete and will not be until the additional 
construction you are asking for is authorized and erected, and then 
it will not cost the Government as much as many of the Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals have cost. 

Three duplex officers’ quarters bungalows, $30,000: There are 16 
medical officers on duty at the hospital, and when the municipal hos 
pital is occupied it will take one more and another dentist. There are 
11 sets of quarters available for physicians at this time, and three 
more duplex officers’ quarters bungalows are required for physicians 
who are compelled to live 3 miles away from the station within the 
city of Muskogee. These physicians are required to bear the expense 
of transportation to and from the city of Muskogee, and during their 
regular tour of duty as officer of the day, a 24-hour duty in addition to 
their regular duties, this leaves their families alone in the city of 
Muskogee. Quite frequently it is necessary to call these physicians at 
night in emergency cases, and their services should be available imme 
diately on call, and they should be quartered on the station, but can not 
be under the present arrangement. 

Kitchen, dining room, and subsistence storeroom, $50,000: Under the 
present arrangement the kitchen and dining room fer ambulatory pa 
tients, usually about two-thirds of the patients of the hospital, is 
located on the ground floor of the main building. The main dining 
room has a seating capacity of 150, maximum, but is needed, and can 
be used more advantageously, for ward purposes. At the present time 
there are only 8 beds available for colored patients when approximately 
50 are needed, and the conversion of the main dining room into a ward 
is desirable for the care of colored patients. 

The kitchen and utilities rooms are needed for the extension of 
physiotherapy activities, for the physiotherapy activities space is very 
limited, and as the disabled grow older in years physiotherapy is indi- 
cated more and more to alleviate their sufferings. At the present time 
there is no subsistence storeroom on the station, and rooms are used 
that should be utilized for other purposes. The room now in use of 
subsistence in reality belongs to the linen-room section of the hospital. 

The present personnel building is a nonfireproof building, being brick 
veneered with a rubberoid roof. It is proposed to dismantle this build- 
ing and erect in its stead a two-story building, the second story to be 
used for personnel quarters and the first story to be used for kitchen 
and dining rooms for patients, nurses, and other personnel, so as to 
allow the use of the dining room in the main hospital for ward pur 
poses, and to remove from the main building the noise and confusion 
incident to the kitchen. The basement of the building is to be used 
for subsistence storeroom, bake shop, butcher shop, kitchen refrigeration. 

Central heating and power plant and equipment, $100,000; Bach 
building on the reservation now has its own individual heating arrance- 
ment. The main building is heated by boilers, and the other buildings 
are heated by stoves burning natural gas. In the main building there 
are three large boilers, two low-pressure boilers, and one high-pressure 
boiler. The two low-pressure boilers are for heating and the high 
pressure boiler is for hot water and sterilization, These large boilers 
located in the main building are dangerous to the life and limb of the 
disabled, and the noise and confusion naturally emanating from the 
boiler room, in addition to the other hazards, should be removed by 
the construction of a central heating plant, which would also take care 
of the laundry which is now in the main building, the installation of 
a refrigeration and cold-storage plant, and the installation of an aux 
iliary lighting system in case the light and power service should be- 
come interrupted from anv cause. 

Nurses’ home, $75,000: The nurses’ home is located within 50 feet 
of the main hospital building, has a driveway on three sides thereof, 
which causes dirt, noise, and annoyance, rendering it almost impossible 
for night nurses to sleep therein and obtain their necessary rest during 
the daytime. It is proposed that, if the property can be acquired to the 


south of the reservation, to build a nurses’ home far enough away from 
all noise and confusion to permit the nurses to have the seclusion, 
privacy, and rest they need. 
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Technical personnel quarters building, $100,000: The construction of 
suitable and adequate quarters for technical personnel is urgently 
needed for the reason that there are no quarters available for the tech- 
nical personnel. They all live within the city of Muskogee and their 
transportation and expense incident to going and coming from their 
work cuts into their meager salaries, and this class of personnel very 
much desire quarters on the station instead of 3 miles away. There are 
six months out of each year that the weather is bad, which also increases 
the discomfort of all personnel going and coming to the hospital. 

Heliotherapy building, $35,000: All modern hospitals, especially in 
the Southwest, are now utilizing to the fullest extent heliotherapy in 
the treatment of diseases. The roof of the main hospital building was 
intended for this purpose, but there was never enough money available 
to properly tile said roof. Heliotherapy experts have stated that this 
roof would make the most satisfactory heliotherapy location of any 
building in the Southwest, and $35,000 would construct thereon the 
necessary heliotherapy buildings and equipment for this most essential 
and modern therapy. 

Construction of greenhouse, $20,000: The need for a greenhouse on a 
hospital reservation is so essential it is hardly necessary to produce any 
argument for its erection and installation. Most sick persons love 
flowers. It is realized how they cheer a sick room, and there are many 
disabled veterans who love to propagate and grow flowers and shrubs, 
and if a greenhouse was installed it would furnish many hours of helpful 
recreation for patients growing flowers for the use of their disabled 
comrades in the hospitals who are not able to get out, and would grow 


and propagate many flowers, trees, and shrubs 80 necessary in the | 
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thick deposit, as samples of cuttings have been taken in this 
well from 1,033 feet to 1,890 feet; the analysis shows K.0O in 
amounts ranging from 1.35 to 9.40 per cent. 

The Geological Survey states that samples taken in the 
156-foot interval between 1,734 and 1,890 feet constitute the 
most continuous series, carrying the highest percentage of 
potash yet obtained in the permian salt basin. A sample taken 
from the 111-foot interval between 1,771 and 1,882 contained 
18.5 per cent from a depth of 1,867 feet. It was not expected 
that such thick beds would yield such a high percentage of 
potash. The other four samples were taken at intervals of 
from 8 to 11 feet and contained potash ranging from 7.67 to 
9.4 per cent. The sample from the interval between 1,302 and 
1,310 contained sylvite. 

The finding of sylvite in this well is interesting because it 
is the first discovery of this mineral in potash fields of Texas 
and New Mexico. 

Sylvite is the principal potash-bearing mineral of the Alsa- 
tian potash fields in France, and is much richer in the salts 
polyhalite. ; 

From the various samples taken it appears that the deposits 
of west Texas and New Mexico offer a great field for future 
development. So far three large counties of New Mexico are 
found to carry potash in sufficient quantities and at a depth 
to justify commercial development. The counties of Chaves, 


| Lea, and Eddy in New Mexico, and Reagan, Loving, Upton, Pecos, 


planning and beautification of the surrounding grounds and reservation. | 


Paving of roads on the reservation, $15,000: The driveways and roads 
on the reservation are not hard surfaced, but are covered with gravel 
and chatt, and as a result they are usually in a bad state of repair, 
noisy, and unsightly. Conservative road builders have estimated that 
$15,000 would build concrete driveways on the reservation. 

Sidewalks, $5,250: There are no sidewalks on the reservation at the 
present time, the lack of which is due to economy, and are badly needed 
for the disabled to enable them to get about the grounds and reserva- 
tion with as much ease as possible. There are sidewalks running from 
the main building to the recreation building and the nurses’ home—all 
told, over 250 feet. 

Purchase of additional acreage, $75,000: The present reservation is, 
as you know, situated on a ridge with a rapid slope to the west and 


north, and the whole plant is compact and crowded and the necessity | 


for additional acreage for extension is highly essential. That part of 
the south half of the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 20, township 15 north, range 18 east, lying west of Agency Boule- 
vard, containing 138.35 acres, in Muskogee County, Okla., is the only 
available acreage adjacent to the reservation. 
hospital reservation, and the residence of the present owner is within 
100 feet of the main hospital building. A commodious home is at pres- 
ent situated thereon and is badly needed for the residence of the medical 
officer in charge, and his present quarters, on account of their location, 
should be converted into an administration building, highly essential, but 
not called for in our request for additional construction. 

The technical personnel quarters, the nurses’ home, and bungalows 
would in all probability be erected on this additional acreage. There 
is no space available on the reservation for the construction of the 
above-mentioned buildings. 

This construction was not asked for at the American Legion National 
Convention at Philadelphia, for the reason that tt was not understood 
by the Department of Oklahoma that the convention would go on record 
this year and ask for additional construction on account of the short 
session, but because of the increase of the number of patients requiring 


This acreage abuts the | 


Crane, and Midland Counties in Texas; a total of 50 wells in 
18 different counties in two States, have furnished potash sam- 
ples to the Geological Survey under date of June 22, 1926. 

The laboratory examinations of the cuttings from the wells 
included tests of 710 samples and quantitative determinations of 
217 samples. Of the last-mentioned samples 117 yielded more 
than 1.5 per cent of potash (K.O), and 11 yielded more than 5 
per cent. The percentages of potash given below are those in 
the samples as received at the laboratory of the survey. Per- 
centages of potash in the soluble salts are usually somewhat 
higher. 

The richest sample, which contained 13.6 per cent of potash 
(K:O), equivalent to 21.13 per cent of the soluble salts, was 
taken at a depth of 1,515 feet in the Gulf Production Co., Camp- 
bell State Well, Reagan County, Tex. Another sample, contain- 
ing 12.72 per cent of potash, was taken somewhere in the inter- 
val 1,060 to 1,155 feet in the Mary Baker well No. 1, Upton 
County. 

Qualitative data, accumulating at an increasing rate, point 
to wider distribution of potash (polyhalite) both horizontally 
and vertically in the western Texas and New Mexico region, 
and increase the probability of the eventual discovery of com- 
mercially important potash beds. The demonstration of the 
existence of such beds must, however, be made with quanti- 
tative data obtainable only by core drilling. When cores of 


| the salt beds are available the geologist and the chemist will 


hospitalization the Department of Oklahoma of the American Legion | 


and Memorial Post 219 ask the indulgence and good offices of our Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the second district and the World War 
Veterans’ Committee. 

Respectfully, C. L. BuTLer, Post Commander. 


Louis Lerxo, Post Adjutant. 


I regret that this bill comes up under suspension of the rules 
so that no amendment may be offered. If I had the opportunity 
to offer an amendment, I would be glad to present the same to 
this bill in order to get an expression of the House upon it. 

POTASH DISCOVERIES IN NEW MEXICO AND TEXAS 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I desire to briefly discuss be- 
fore this House the recent discovery of potash in the State 
of New Mexico. 
deposits of potash exist in west Texas; much of this knowl- 
edge has been obtained by drilling for oil. Several counties in 
the great State of Texas, where this active drilling for oil has 
been carried on, and in the adjoining State of New Mexico, 
show many indications where penetrations of the permian salt 
beds revealed deposits of potash. 

The New Mexico discovery resulted from wildcat drilling for 
oil in what is known as the McNutt permit, which lies 20 
miles east of Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


It has been known for some time that great | 


] 


| great region of Texas and New Mexico. 


be able to see and test the strata foot by foot and to determine 
just how thick and how rich any potash beds at any given 
locality may be. 

From the Manufacturers Record, the following 


The suggestion of Mr. Atkinson that the salt regions of the Southwest 
should be investigated is doubly interesting now in the light of the 
discoveries that have been made showing that potash extends over a 
The United States Geological 
Survey, through the Department of Commerce, has recently issued an 
elaborate report on the subject, claiming that there are immense c& 
posits of potash in the salt beds of western Texas and eastern New 
Mexico. These deposits are said to be so vast that no private person 
or corporations could afford to explore them to find the best location 
for a mine, 


is found: 


A bill passed Congress last year appropriating annually for 
five years $100,000 for the purpose of making a complete ex- 
ploration, under the direction of the Geological Survey, of these 
potash fields of Texas and New Mexico. The amount involved 
is so triflingly small as compared with the immensity of the 
results that might be obtained, that the $500,000 involved in 
the bill seems negligible as compared with the potentialities, 

I insert, for the information of those who are interested in 
the potash development, the act of Congress passed by the 
Sixty-ninth Congress and approved February 7, 1927, as follows: 


[Public—No. 579—69th Congress] 


[H. R. 5243] 
An act to promote the mining of potash on the public domain 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 


grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit which shall give 
the exclusive right to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, 


Apparently, this is a very | borates, silicates, or nitrates of potassium in lands belonging to the 
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United States for a period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That 
the urea to be included in such a permit shall not exceed 2,560 acres of 
land in reasonably compact form: Provided further, That the prospect- 
ing provisions of this act shall not apply to lands and deposits in or 
adjacent to Searles Lake, Calif., which lands may be leased by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the terms and provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the substances enunrerated 
in this act has been discovefed by the permittee within the area covered 
by his permit, and that such land is chiefly valuable therefor, the per- 
mittee shall be entitled to a lease for any or all of the land embraced 
in the prospecting permit, at a royalty of not less than 2 per cent of the 
quantity or gross value of the output of potassium compounds and other 
related products, except sodium, at the point of shipment to market, 
such lease to be taken in compact form by legal subdivisions of the 
public-land surveys, or if the land be not surveyed, by survey executed 
at the cost of the permittee in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That lands known to contain valuable deposits enumerated in 
this act and not covered by permits or leases shall be held subject to 
lease by the Secretary of the Interior through advertisement, competi- 
tive bidding, or such other methods as he may by general regulations 
adopt, and in such areas as he shall fix, not exceeding 2,560 acres; all 
leases to be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such roy- 
alty as may be fixed in the lease, not less than 2 per cent of the quan- 
tity or gross value of the output of potassium compounds and other 
related products, except sodium, at the point of shipment to market, 
and the payment in advance of a rental of 25 cents per acre for the 
first calendar year or fraction thereof; 50 cents per acre for the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively ; and $1 per acre per 
annum thereafter during the continuance of the lease, such rental for 
any year being credited against royalties accruing for that year. Leases 
under this act shall be for a period of 20 years, with preferential right 
in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods of 10 years upon 
such reasonable terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, unless otherwise provided by law at the expira- 
tion of such periods. In the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the area involved in any lease resulting from a prospecting permit may 
be exempt from any rental in excess of 25 cents per acre for 20 years 
succeeding its issue, and the production of potassium compounds under 
such a lease may be exempt from any royalty in excess of the minimum 
prescribed in this act for the same period. 

Sec, 4. That prospecting permits or leases may be issued under the 
provisions of this act for deposits of potassium in public lands, also 
containing deposits of coal or other minerals, on condition that such 
other deposits be reserved to the United States for disposal under appro- 
priate laws: Provided, That, if the interests of the Government and 
of the lessee will be subserved thereby, potassium leases may include 
covenants providing for the development by the lessee of chlorides, 
sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or nitrates of sodium, mag- 
nesium, aluminum, or calcium, associated with the potassium deposits 
leased, on terms and conditions not inconsistent with the sodium provi- 
sions of the act of February 25, 1920 (45 Stat. L., p. 437): Provided 
further, That where valuable deposits of mineral now subject to dispo- 
sition under the general mining laws are found in fissure veins on any 
of the lands subject to permit or lease under this act, the valuable 
minerals so found shall continue subject to disposition under the said 
general mining laws, notwithstanding the presence of potash therein. 

Sec. 5. That the general provisions of sections 1 and 26 to 38, inclu- 
sive, of the act of February 25, 1920, entitled “An act to promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain,” are made applicable to permits and leases under this act, the 
first and thirty-seventh sections thereof being amended to include de- 
posits of potassium. 

Sec. 6. ‘That the act of October 
“An act to authorize exploration 


2, 1917 (40 Stat. L., p. 297), entitled 
for and disposition of potassium,” is 
hereby repealed, but this repeal shall not affect pending applications 
for permits or leases filed prior to January 1, 1926, or valid claims 
existent at date of the passage of this act and thereafter maintained 
in compliance with the laws under which initiated, which claims may 
be perfected under such laws, including discovery. 
Approved, February 7, 1927, 


Again to quote from the Manufacturers Record: 


Potash is a necessary ingredient of most fertilizers and it is indis- 
pensable for potatoes, sugar beets, cotton, tobacco, and citrus fruits. 
Indeed, almost all crops respond to the use of complete fertilizer, 
which must contain potash. Ninety-four per cent of the potash sold in 
this country in times of peace is used for fertilizers. 

As a result, the demand for fertilizers has been growing steadily for 
Formerly their use was limited largely to the Atlantic 
country, but the impoverishment of the soils in the West and 
Southwest is bringing about a demand for fertilizers which is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. To meet the requirements for fertilizers about 
200,000 short tons of pure potash are annually required in this country 


40 


coast 


years, 
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at present. Of this only about 22,000 tons were produced in the United 
States in 1924, from brines and by-products of cement mills, furnaces, etc. 

The Department of Commerce has shown that a German-Governmen( 
controlled monopoly exploited our farmers for 40 years before the 
war. As the German and French producers of potash have now 
formed a combination, we will hereafter be dependent upon a strong 
international monopoly for the bulk of our potash supplies, and con- 
sequently we are in an even worse condition than before the war, 
unless we safeguard ourselves by developing our own potash supplies. 
The French-German Potash Syndicate is represented in New York by 
an importing corporation. The prices for potash at the Atlantic ports 
are already almost equal to the pre-war German-monopoly prices, 
and are expected to go much higher, so that our farmers are certain 
to be exploited worse than they were before the war, unless we develop 
our own potash deposits. 

Potash and nitrates are the two outstanding things to which Con 
gress should give its utmost aid. We can probably find an ample supply 
of potash at some suitable point in Texas or New Mexico. The Goy- 
ernment should expend the money necessary to test this out. We can 
supply ourselves with nitrates, and the power at Muscle Shoals should 
largely be given to solving the nitrate problem in order that we may 
enrich our soils, increase their productivity, and at the same time 
enable the farmer to lessen the waste of time and energy and money 
in cultivating a larger acreage without adequate fertilizers, when a 
smaller acreage properly fertilized would yield all the products the 
country needs and at a greater reduced cost, to the benefit of grower 
and consumer alike. 


In connection with the foregoing facts in regard to the neces- 
sity of developing the potash fields of Texas and New Mexico 
an interesting statement has been issued by the Department 
of Commerce in Washington, in which it is said that the potash 
syndicate of Germany and France have made a combination 
to replace the current agreement which divided the world’s 
potash markets outside of Germany, France, French colonies 
and protectorates, in the ratio of 70 per cent of the trade to 
Germany and 30 per cent to France. 

In giving some details of this combination a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Commercial says: 

According to information now available in Berlin, Germany retains 
the German market and France the French market, including her col 
onies and protectorates. The ratio of deliveries in the American market 
remains unchanged at the present time, but future ratio for all mar 
kets, with the exception of France and Germany, are dependent upon 
the extent to which potash sales increase, That the France-German 
producers are determined to increase the world’s trade in this impor 
tant commodity is evidenced by the fact that they have agreed to 
strengthen their sales organizations and extend their scientific research 
in all countries, 


The pioneer, although a wasteful exploiter, is more than 
worth his bed and board because of the new territory he opens 
up. But unless he keeps moving on into newer and newer ter- 
ritories his virtues soon become obsolete and a heavy charge on 
society. As society develops the pioneer must always be suc- 
ceeded by the engineer and the statesman. 

In the pioneer conquest of this continent the pioneer did not 
use fertilizer, because it was cheaper to move to new acreage 
when the old soil was depleted. He did not pick a tree clean of 
its fruits or its nuts; it was simpler to move to the next tree 
and pick from the easily accessible lower branches only. He 
did not conserve the buffalo and other game; the game supply 
seemed inexhaustible. Exploitation was cheaper than consel'va- 
tion. The paradox of pioneering is that for the individual 
pioneer waste is economical. 

But when the last frontier was reached the pioneer had to 
change his methods or become a personal failure and a social 
liability. When there were no more new lands to preempt, the 
old land had to be fertilized. When fruits and nuts were no 
longer to be had just for the picking, erchards had to be 
planted and protected, and every tree had to be cleanly picked. 
When the end of the game supply was in sight, game laws had 
to be drafted for its conservation and cattle herds created and 
maintained. 

It has seemed a strange coincidence that the only two really 
large deposits of soluble potash salts that have been found in 
the whole world should have been opened within the domain 
controlled by a single empire. The return of Alsace to France 
now divides the monopoly of this important natural resource, 
and general interest in the details of the Alsatian field and its 
prospects for the future has increased. 

The usual assumption of the average potash content for the 
field at 22 per cent K,0 would give in round numbers somewhat 
more than 300,000,000 tons of pure potash K,0O as the estimated re- 
serve in the ground. This would provide the world’s needs, at the 
normal rate of consumption before the war, for about 275 years. 
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The following figures prepared by the department indicate | 
clearly the advantage and opportunity for the United States | 
to produce its own supply of potash so necessary for plant and | 
vegetable life, and especially so essential to bring back to | 
fertility the soil of the farms of the Eastern and Southern | 
States. In fact it is only a question of years until all soil 
continually cropped must be restored by this or some other ele- 
ment of fertilizer. New Mexico and Texas offers the best field 
of easy development with transportation facilities at hand that 
will bring this production to the farmer when ready for market, 
within easy transportation of the part of the United States, 
that requires this fertilizer, and the price of same should not 
exceed one-half the present cost. 

The department figures as to the present production and cost 
at home and that which is imported from Germany and France 
are as follows: 


Production | 














Sales 
Year r 
Crude K:0 Crude K,0 oe 
(short tons) | (short tons)! (short tons)/ (short tons) Jal 
plants 
924 43,719 22, 896 37, 492 21, 880 $842, 618 
1925 51, 544 25, 439 52, 823 25, 820 1, 204, 024 








Imports for consumption 
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K;0 
Year | Material on | | Value 
| Short | Per cent | 
| tons of total | 
== abe == | Be ieee 
1924 | For fertilizer...._.......- 663, 914 187,079 | 98.4 | $10,042, 575 
1924 | For chemical industries 28,336 | 13,262} 6.6 3, 325, 552 
We 692,250 | 200,341 | 100.00} 13,368,127 
1035 | Fos tepeiiieer.......... ncccimeecs . 892, 684 |......... iieidaacdabied 12, 730, 019 
1925 | For chemical industries.......--- QI Th dnote diniedat | 4,641, 744 
i 937, 113 vreneen | 100.00 | 17,371, 766 
| 











Ninety-four per cent of the imported potash is used in fertiliz- 
ing our worn-out soil in the southern and eastern part of the 
United States. The entire money paid out in bringing in the 
foreign product to the Nation should be retained at home, 
and 50 per cent of transit cost saved to the farmers whose | 
lands need potash for replenishing their fertility. 

An editorial from the Carlsbad Current Argus, 
N. Mex., states the following: 


Actual operations in the Government's testing of the potash mineral 
of southeastern New Mexico and west Texas, began this 
morning with the “spudding’’ of the first core test well in section 
12-17-31, 35 miles east of Artesia, and about 20 miles north of the 
McNutt well discovery of this mineral, which is about 25 miles east 
of this city, 

This well is contracted by the Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, 
who have a corps of core drilling experts on the job. The well is being | 
cored all the way down, for the United States Geological Survey. This 
survey made the location for the test, and the Bureau of Mines, repre- 
sented locally by James S. Wroth as engineer in charge, has charge of 
putting the well down. 

Surface casing is set to-day, and real drilling operations will begin 
to-morrow, 

Another potash announcement of interest this week is that the | 
American Potash Co. will receive their core drilling machine during the | 
next two weeks, it being expected the Ist of March, according to a 
telegram notice of shipment. 

Location for their first test has been made a mile and a half east of 
the McNutt location, potash discovery well in this area, and on | 
section 2-20-30, this being on State land leased to these operators. 1 

They have built lots of road, and are completing their camp, so 
everything will be ready to go when the diamond drill arrives. 


Carlsbad, | 


deposits 


It is of the utmost importance that the product be refined at 
the place of production and all the essential elements therein be 
obtained at the least cost possible for utility and transportation. 
To bring this about capital is offered an opportunity for a plant | 
both in Texas and New Mexico, and from the vastness of the | 
field several plants, no doubt, could be successfully operated. | 
In this same connection I want to say that the Great Elephant 
Butte Dam, which will afford 50,000 electrical horsepower, re- | 
wains idle as to the use of this great power. Yet it is located 
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within the field of greatest cotton, wool, and mohair locality of 
production in the Nation; and adjacent to the border of Mexico 
where some 15,000,000 people receive their cotton and woolen 
exports largely from Germany. 

This part of the United States, heretofore looked upon as an 
alkali-desert country, is soon coming into its own; from oil, 
potash, wool, and cotton. These in turn must mean close-at- 
hand manufacturing facilities and with proper reciprocity laws 
with Mexico should bring industrial activity to the Southwest. 


LAME DUCKS EXCLUSIVELY AMERICAN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a lame duck is usually a wild 
bird that has been wounded and brought down to earth by 
the hunter. Ofttimes the shot lames the wild duck and the 
very lameness in time tames it. All wildness is gone and the 
bird becomes very docile. 

There is another species of “lame duck,” and that is the 
Senator or Representative who has been brought down to defeat 
by the constituents in the election but who continues on for 
four months with full power of voting in the congressional short 
session. They are political lame ducks. They are very trac- 
tible, very docile, and usually under the promise of a job will 
vote any way demanded of them. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress has terminated. The short session 
thereof which has just been ended, contained a considerable 
number of Senators and Representatives who were defeated 
at the polls in November, 1926, but whose terms did not expire 
until March 4 of this year. Despite their defeat, they served 
in the winter, or short session. Although not wanted by their 
constituents, a hackneyed and worn-out provision of our Con- 
stitution forces those same constituents to be represented by 
men that they have unseated. Usually little service is ren- 
dered by these “lame ducks,” or rather “sore ducks”; more 
often it is disservice. Surely, their head is not in their work. 
They are disgruntled and dissatisfied, and their tempers are 
usually bad. The remedy for this wretched system is the adop- 
tion by Congress and the State of the so-called Norris amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which reads: 


Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall end at 
noon on the 24th day of January, and the terms of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives on the 4th day of January in the years in which such 
terms would have ended if this article had not been ratified; and the 
terms of their successors shall then begin. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 


such meeting shall be on the 4th day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint another day. 
The amendment was adopted by the Senate three times. It 


passed the Senate the third time last February by a vote of 
73 to 2. The House of Representatives has prevented its sub- 
mission to the States. If it were put to a vote in the House, it 
would pass “ hands down,” but the controlling oligarchy of the 
House prevents the consideration. It has been bottled up in 
If it were in force, the new 
Congress elected in November would convene on January 4, and 
Senators and Representatives elected in November would have 


| had a part in the deliberations of the session recently closed. 


No “lame ducks ” would appear in the Congress after they had 
been repudiated by their people. 

A man newly elected to Congress under the present system 
must cool his heels for 13 months before he can function as a 
Representative. The Representatives elected last November do 
not function until next December. 

When the Constitution was adopted, we were an agricultural 
people, and travel was by horse and stagecoach. It took months 
to go to Washington, and then there had to be considered the 
spring planting and the autumn harvest. In order that the 
orderly procedure of farming might not be interrupted, and to 


| allow. for long distances, Congress was not to convene until 


more than one year after election. 

We are now no longer exclusively an agricultural people, and 
the distance to Washington has been greatly lessened by the 
railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, and wireless telegraph, 
and the stagecoach has become a curiosity. 

There is practically no opposition to the Norris amendment. 
There are, however, some who feel that the new Congress should 
not meet so soon after its election. They contend that the 
period of 13 months between election and the convening of 
Congress affords a “cooling-off” period—“ affords oppor- 
tunity for reflection and would prevent half-baked emotional 
legislative action born of the heat, the excitement, and the 


| animosity of a political campaign.” 


That argument, however, vanishes into thin air when we con- 


| sider that our constitutional system is one of checks and bal- 
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ances. The House may be newly elected every two years, but 
the Senate is not. Only one-third of the Senate is elected each 
two years. That is sufficient check upon House action born 
of passion, or prejudice, or the heat of the campaign. - Then, 
there is the further brake in the presidential veto. However, 
this opposition had no weight in the Senate, which passed the 
amendment three times. It has no opposition in the House. I 
have canvassed the sentiment there, and repeat that the House 
would pass it in a jiffy if given the opportunity. 

It is interesting to note that three times in our history the 
election of a President has been thrown into Congress, and each 
time “lame ducks” had a part in determining who should be 
our President. Three times, therefore, men who had been re- 
pudiated at the polls, and could not represent, in all political 
honesty, their constituents, had a voice in the election of the 
President. Men who have been defeated at the polls are not 
really qualified to have a voice in our legislature after that 
defeat. 

The real vice, however, lies in the fact that the “lame duck,” 
under promise of a job, becomes very tractible and votes as the 
administration desires without consulting the wishes of the 
people in his district. Defeated candidates have often served in 
the Cabinet. Our present Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, of Minnesota, was defeated in 1922 for reelection by 
HeNkIK SurpsteAD. One month later President Coolidge ap- 
pointed him ambassador to the Court of St. James, and in 1925 
he succeeded Charles E. Hughes as Secretary of State. 

Harry S. New was appointed Postmaster General by Presi- 
dent Harding after Senator New had been defeated for re- 
election for another term in the Senate by the Republican 
arty of Indiana. These cases can be multiplied many times. 

* Lame ducks” are possible in this country and nowhere else. 
Uniform practice of all parliaments is to convene quite soon 
after election. 

Mr. Carl L. W. Meyer, of the legislative reference service, 
Library of Congress, has made for me a careful research of 
parliamentary practice, and there is herewith given as a result 
thereof the laws and customs of 14 leading countries concerning 
the length of time that elapses between the election of legisla- 
tors and the meeting of legislatures: 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES CONCERNING THE LENGTH 
or TiMe INTERVENING BETWEEN THE ELECTION OF LEGISLATORS AND 
THE MEETING OF THRIR RESPECTIVE LEGISLATIVE BODIKS FOLLOWING 
Scucu ELBCTION 


ENGLAND 


There is no fixed rule in England requiring the lapse of a certain 
length of time between the election of members and the summoning of 
Parliament. While under the American system of government elections 
fall at stated periods, regardless of the condition of public affairs, the 
national elections in England do not. The only positive requirement 
as to the national elections in that country is that an election must 
be ordered when a Parliament has attained the maximum lifetime 
allowed by law, which by the Parliament act, 1911," was limited to 
five years. Furthermore, the duration of the annual sessions of Par- 
liament varies. Before the World War the annual session used to last 
from the middle of February to about the middle of August, or some- 
times a little longer. However, since 1914 the sittings of Parliament 
have been interrupted only by comparatively short intervals. 

Each parliamentary session in Great Britain must end with a pro- 
rogation.2. Parliament may be dissolved by the will of the sovereign or 
during the recess by proclamation, as is usually the case, or by lapse 
of time; that is, at the expiration of the statutory limit of five years. 
On the other hand, Parliament has the power to prolong its own life. 
This power Parliament has exercised during the war years, 1914-1918. 
In the absence of any law requiring the holding of elections at a 
definite time, elections have taken place in Great Britain at irregular 
intervals. There were, for instance, two elections in 1910, and one 
election during each of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. Parliament 
is summoned by the writ of the sovereign issued out of chancery, by 
advice of the privy council, not less than 20 days prior to its meeting. 

The practice in Great Britain in the past has been to make the 
interval between elections and the summoning of Parliament as short 
as possible. This practice has its origin in the fact that the ministry, 
who constitute the administrative branch of the Government, must at 
all times possess the confidence and support of a majority in the House 
of Commons. In order to determine whether or not the ministry pos- 
sesses this support, it is necessary to call the house into session. Any 
ministry continuing in power after a general election without sunymon- 
ing Parliament would be doing so without a mandate from the British 
people. It is impossible under the British system of government that a 

11 and 2 George V, ch. 18, sec. 7. 


2 All bills which have not been passed during the session lapse with 
the prorogation of Parliament. 
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condition could arise which would make -it possible for members of 
Parliament to continue to legislate for months after the people have had 
an opportunity to express their wish at the polls that such members 
are no longer desired to be their representatives. 


FRANCE 


Article 1 of the constitutional law of July 16, 1875, concerning the 
relation of the public powers, provides that the Senate * and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies® shall assemble each year on the second Tuesday of 
January unless a previous summons is issued by the President of the 
Republic. The two Chanrbers must remain in session at least five 
months of each year. The sessions of the two Chambers must begin 
and end at the same time. Article 2 of the same law decrees that the 
President of the Republic is to pronounce the closing of the session: 
that he shall have the right to convoke the Chambers in extraordinary 
session ; and that he must convoke them during the recess if the demand 
is made by an absolute majority of the members composing each Cham- 
ber. Moreover, the President may adjourn the Chambers; but such 
adjournment must not extend beyond the term of one month, nor may 
it take place more than twice during the same session. 

According to the constitutional law of February 25, 1875, on the 
organization of the public powers, art. 5, the President of the Republic 
has the right, with the advice of the Senate, to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies before the legal expiration of its terny. In this case the 
electoral colleges must be summoned for new elections within the space 
of two months, and the Chamber within the 10 days following the close 
of the elections.® 

The date of an election is determined by presidential decree, but it 
must fall within 60 days preceding the expiry of the four years for 
which the Chamber was elected.?’ In the case of a vacancy because of 
death, resignation, or otherwise an election must take place within the 
space of three months beginning with the day on which the vacancy 
took place. Vacancies which occur in the six months preceding the 
renewal ; that is, the next general election of the Chamber, are not to be 
filled. 

GERMANY 

Article 23 of the German constitution of August, 1919, provides that 
the Reichstag shall assemble for the first meeting not later than 
30 days after the election. 

The German Reichstag® is elected for a term of four years. The 
general election must take place not later than 60 days after the expi- 
ration of its term. According to the provisions of the constitution 
the Reichstag must assemble annually on the first Wednesday in No- 
vember at the seat of the federal government, The conclusion of the 
session and the date of its reassembly is determined by the Reichstag 
itself. 

There are two cases where the president of the Reichstag is bound to 
convoke the Reichstag at a time prior to the annual date fixed by the 





* References: Anson, The Law and Custom of Europe, (Gwyer’s fifth 
edition), Oxford, 1922, chapters 3-4. Lowell, The Government of Eng- 
land, New York, 1912-1914, vol. .1 aoe 9-16. Macy and Gannaway, 
Comparative Free Government, New York, 1915, chapter 35, Munroe, 
The Governments of Europe, New York, 1925, chapters 7-9. Ogg, The 
Governments of Europe, New York, 1920, chapter 8. Ogg and Beard, 
National Governments and the World War, New York, 1919, chapters 
12-14. The Statesman’s Year Book for the Year 1926, p. 5ff. Chitty's 
Statutes of Practical Utility; the sixth edition by W. H. Aggs, London, 
Sweet and Maxwell, and Stevens and Sons, 1911. 

*The Senate is composed of 314 members, who are elected for a term 
of nine years from French citizens being 40 or nrore years old. One- 
third of the Senate is renewed every three years. See Loi du 9 décem- 
bre, 1884, portant modification aux lois organiques sur l’organisation 
du Sénat et les élections des sénateurs, in Code Civil, annoté par M 
Henry Bourdeaux, Paris, 1926, p. XXIX—XXXI, arts. 1, 4, and 7. 

*'The Chamber of Deputies (the number of deputies elected in 1924 
was 580) is chosen for four years, and is renewed integrally. Deputies, 
who must be French citizens and at least 25 years old, are elected by 
secret ballot of all male citizens 21 or more years old. ‘The members of 
the Chamber of Deputies are elected by “ scrutin de liste” by Depart- 
ments. See Loi organique du 30 novembre, 1875, sur l’élection des 
députés, and loi du 12 ans 1919, portant modification aux lois 
organiques sur l’élection des députés et établissant le scrutin de liste 
avec représentation proportionnelie; in Code Civil, Paris, 1926, p. 
XXITI-XXVIII; see especially arts 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 15, and p 
XXXIX-XLI, arts. 1, 3, 16, and 17. : 

®° As amended by article 1 of the constitutional law of August 14, 1884 

TSubject to the case of a dissolution provided for and regulated by 
law; see Loi du 16 juin 1885, ayant pour objet de modifer la loi 
électorale, art. 6. 

§ Loi du 12 juillet 1919, portant modification aux lois organiques sur 
l'élection des députés et é6tablissant le scrutin de liste avec representa- 
tion proportionnelle, arts. 16 and 17. 

References: Bulletin des lois de la République Francaise, Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale.—Code Civil, annoté * * * par. M. Henry 
Bourdeaux, Vingt-sixiéme édition, Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1926, p. 
XIII-XLIII.—Esmein, Eléments de Droit Constitutionnel Francais et 
Comparé, Paris, Librairie de la société du Rescueil Sirey, 1921.— 
Rabany, Charles, Guide Général des Miections Troisiéme édition, Paris, 
Berger-Levrault, 1925. 

*See: Die Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs. Vom 11 August, 1919; 
published in the Reichsgesetzblatt (German official Gazette), Nr. 152 
(1919), p. 1888-1391, arts. 20-40.—For “ areas der neuen 
Fassung des Reichswahigesetzes und des Gesetzes ueber die Wah! des 
Reichspraesidenten, vom 6. Maerz, 1924,” see Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil 1, 
Nr. 18 (1924), p. 159ff.—The pe Reichstag was elected on Decem- 
ber 7, 1924, and consists of 493 members. 
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constitution: (1) if the President of the Republic (Reichspraesident) 
demands it; and (2) if.such demand is made by at least one-third of 
the members of the Reichstag. 

The President of the Republic determines the date for the general 
elections. 

The upper bouse or Reichsrat,“ which represents the will of the 
States as such rather than the will of the individual citizen, is made 
up of ministerial delegates from; all the German States and from the 
free hanseatic City-States of Hamburg, Luebeck, and Bremen. The 
federal ministry convokes the Reichsrat and it must do so upon the 
request of two-thirds of the members of the Reichsrat.™ 


NORWAY 


Norway's constitution, or “ Grundlov,” * which bears the date of 
May 17, 1814, and which with several modifications is in force at the 
present time, vests the legislative power of the Kingdom in the 
Storthing.“ Article 68 of the Grundlov provides that as a rule the 
Storthing shall assemble every year™ on the first week day after the 
10th of January at the capital of the Kingdom, unless the King because 
of extraordinary circumstances, suchas hostile invasion or contagious 
disease, designates another city of the realm for the purpose. In 
extraordinary cases the King has also the right to convene the 
Storthing at another than the usual time, and he may close such 
extraordinary session whenever he thinks proper.* However, the 
ordinary sessions are closed when the Storthing considers proper; the 
meetings take place suo jure and not by a writ of the Crown.” Repre- 
sentatives for the Storthing are chosen every third year.* Article 54 
of the Grundlov provides that the elections must be concluded before 
the end of the month of November.** 


SWEDEN 


The Swedish Parliament or “ riksdag"’” consists of two chambers 
which are both elected by the people. The first chamber, or upper 
house, is composed of 150 members, chosen by the members of the 
“ landstings,” or provincial assemblies, and by electoral bodies in the 
cities. Members of the first chamber are elected for a term of eight 
years, their term beginning with the month of January following the 
election.“ The constituencies are divided into eight groups, and in 
one of these an election takes place annually in the month of Sep- 
tember.” 


The second chamber, or lower house, is composed of 230 members 
elected for a term of four years, beginning in January following the 


eR 


 Reichsgesetzblatt, Nr. 152 (1919), p. 1394-1395, arts. 60-67.— 
Article 60 of the German constitution declares that the Reichsrat is 
formed to represent the German States in matters of legislation and 
administration of the federal republic. Each State shall have at least 
one vote. The larger States are given one vote for each million inhab- 
_—_ No State, however, is to be accorded more than two-fifths of 
all votes, 

1! See article 64 of the constitution.—In 1926 the Reichsrat consisted 
of 68 members: Prussia 27, Bavaria 11, Saxony 7, Wuerttemberg 4, 
Baden 3, and the other States a total of 16 members. 

for text of Kongeriget Norges Grundlov, given i Rigsforsamlingen 
paa Eidsvold den 17 Mai, 1814, and subsequent amendments, see Norges 
Statskalender for Aret 1925, p. 1506 ff. 

“The Storthing is elected by Norwegian men and women who have 
attained the age of 23 years, who are citizens of the country, and 
reside there and have resided there for five years. (See Grundlov, 
arts, 50-53.) The Storthing is composed of two bodies, the Lagthing 
and the Odelsthing. The Grundlov provides for the election of 150 
representatives for the Storthing. Of this tetal the Storthing at its 
first regular session selects one-fourth (as nearly as this can be done) 
to constitute the Lagthing. The remaining three-fourths then form 
the Odelsthing. Each house holds its meetings separately and elects 
its own president and secretary. Neither house is to hold meetings 
unless two-thirds of its members are present. All new bills must first 
be presented to the Odelsthing, from which they are sent to the 
Lagthing for approval or rejection. When the Odelsthing and the 
Lagthing are unable to agree on a measure they both assemble in a 
common sitting to deliberate, and the bill is then acted upon by a two- 
thirds vote. Bills passed by the Odelsthing and approved by the 
Lagthing or by the united Storthing are then sent to the King for 
approval. (See Grundlov, arts. 49, 57, 73, 76, and 77.) 


| 


“The original text of the Grundlov stipulated that the Storthing | 


was to meet every third year in February. The date has been changed 
several times since then, (See A. Aall and N. Gjelsvik, Die norwegisch- 
sciwedlechs Union, ihr Bestehen und ihre Loesung, Breslau, 1912, p. 
361, note 1, 

* Grundlov, arts, 68—70. 

* Ibid. 

‘7 Grundlov, art. 54. 

‘S Prior. to the amendment of June 8, 1907, elections had to be con- 
cluded before the end of the month of September. 


_ ' Riksdagsordning, dat. Stockholm den 22 juni_ 1866, med de 
diirefter, och sist vid riksdagen i Stockholm ar 1925, av Konungen | 


och riksdagen antagna fdriindringar (law concerning the Swedish Par- | 


liament, dated Stockholm, June 


22, 1866, as amended up to March, 
1925), in Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1925, Nr. 50, pp. 71-91, publ. 
Stockholm, 1926. See also Regeringsform, dat, Stockholm den 6 juni 
1809, med de diirefter, och sist vid riksdagen i Stockholm Ar 1921, ay 
Konungen och riksdagen antagna férindringar (Swedish constitution 
of June 6, 1809, as amended up to March, 1921), im Svensk For- 
fattningssamling, 1921, Nr. 91, . 279-299, publ. Stockholm, 1922. 
For an English translation of the Swedish constitution, see Dodd, 
W. F., Modern Constitutions, vol. 2, pp. 219-251. See also Olsson, 
Oscar, Svenska Folkets Valbandbok med dSversikt av Riksdagsordning 
och Kommunalférvaltning, Stockholm, 1919. 

“See Riksdagsordning, art. 6. 

* Ibid, art. 
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election." The elections are held in accordance with proportional, 
universal, and direct suffrage, all men and women who are Swedish 
citizens and over 23 years of age having the right to vote.” The 
elections of members for the lower house must be held in September 
(on a date to be designated by special law) preceding the year during 
which a new four-year term of such members begins.“ 

The Swedish constitution, as amended up to date, provides that 
Parliament must convene in regular session on January 10 of every year, 
or on the day following if this day happens to be a holiday.% Under 
the constitution the King is authorized to call an extraordinary session 
of parliament in the intervals between the regular sessions.” If parlia 
ment is summoned by the King, regent, or council of state, the time of 
meeting fixed must be not less than 7 days nor more than 20 days after 
the summons is published in the general newspapers.* 

Regular sessions of parliament may not be adjourned without its 
consent until after a period of four months, unless the King, in 
accordance with the provisions of the “ riksdagserdning” (the riksdag 
law or law concerning the parliament) orders a new election of one 
or both houses. If a new election is ordered, parliament must re- 
assemble within three months after the dissolution, upon the date 
determined by the King, and, preserving its character as a regular 
session, may not again be adjourned until after four months from the 
date of its last assembling. The King is authorized by the consti- 
tution to close an extraordinary session of parliament whenever he 
thinks it necessary to do so; however, he must close it before the time 
fixed for the meeting of the regular session.* 

F CANADA 

The British North America act, 1867," which came into force on 
July 1, 1867, provided that there shall be one Parliament for Canada, 
consisting of “the Queen, an upper house styled the Senate, and the 
House of Commons.” 

The Senate, according to the above act as amended in 1915," con- 
sists of 96 senators—24 from Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 from Nova 
Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Prince Edward Island, 6 from 
Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 from Saskatchewan, and 6 from 
Alberta. Senators are not elected by the people, but are nominated for 
life, by summons of the Governor General under the great seal of 
Canada.™ 

The House of Commons is elected by the people for a term of five 
years, subject to be sooner dissolved by the Governor General.* The 
act of 1867 fixed the number of representatives at 181, but the repre- 
sentation act, 1924,% raised the number of members to 245 to be dis- 
tributed among the different Provinces as follows: Ontario, 82; Quebec, 
65; Nova Scotia, 14; New Brunswick, 11; Manitoba, 17; British Colum- 
bia, 14; Prince Edward Island, 4; Saskatchewan, 21; Alberta, 16; and 
Yukon Territory, 1.” 

Section 20 of the British North America act, 1867, provides that 
there shall be a session of Parliament at least once every year, so that 
“12 months shall not intervene between the last sitting of the Parlia- 
ment in one session and its first sitting in the next session.” 

From what has been said above it may be seen that there is no defi- 
nite interval in Canada between election and meeting of Parliament. 
Both the length in the life of Parliament (with the maximum limit of 
5 years) and the fixing of the date for elections rest with the Governor 
General.“ The interval between elections and the convening cf Parlia- 
ment has generally been short for reasons similar to tltose prevailing in 
Great Britain. 


ITALY 


The [Italian Parliament consists of two houses, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies.” The upper house or Senate is composed of the 
princes of the royal family ® and of members, unlimited in number, 


* Ibid., art. 13. 
8 Ibid, art. 16, Their status, however, must be such that it does 
not come within the disabilities clause. 


“Tbhid., art. 17. 

% Regeringsform, art. 49. 

* Such extraordinary sessions may consider only 
caused its being called or other matters submitted to it 
and questions which are inseparably connected with 
see ibid. 

7 Regeringsform, article 51. 

*8 Ibid., art. 109. 

3230 and 31 Vict., ch. 3, sec. 17. 

% The British North America act, 1915; 5 and 6 Geo. V, ch. 45, see. 1, 
subsec. 2. 

“Act of 1867. sec. 24. 

%Ibid., sec. 50. The average 


matters which 
by the King, 
such matters; 


life of the Parliament has been a 


| little under four years. 


*An act to readjust the representation of the House of Commons; 
14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 63. 

% Ibid., sec. 2. 

Although the Governor General is authorized to dissolve the House 
of Commons at any time, he must have or obtain a ministry to take the 
responsibility of his act. 

# Statuto Fondamentale del 4 di marzo 1848, in Collezione celerifera 
delle leggi, Torino, 1848, part 1, p. 138, art. 3. 

“In 1924 there were 387 senators and 9 members 
family. 


of the royal 
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having attained the age of 40 years, who are appointed by the King for 
life." The Chamber of Deputies is made up of members who are not 
less than 25 years old and who are in possession of the other qualifi- 
cations required by the electoral law.“ They are elected for five years 
and their mandate ceases ipso facto at the end of this period. 

The fundamental statute of March 4, 1848, which with some minor 
modifications is still in force at the present time, provides that the 
sessions of the Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies shall begin and 
end at the same time, and that any meeting of one house at a time 
when the other is not in session is illegal and its acts are void.“ 

The Parliament, the duration of which is five years, must be con- 
voked by the King annually, The King is authorized to prorogue the 
sessions and to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies at any time he sees 
fit to do so. In the latter case, however, he must order new elections 
and convoke a new meeting within the space of four months.“ The 
last elections before the war were held in October, 1913. Since then 
elections have been held in November, 1919, in May, 1921, and in 
April, 1924, which shows that since the war dissolution of Parliament 
has been the rule. 


RUSSIA 


The present governmental system of Russia differs essentially from 
that of other nations. For present purposes it may be useful to review 
briefly a few historical facts which have transpired since 1917. As 
a result of the revolution which broke out in the beginning of March, 
1917, the Emperor Nicholas II abdicated, and a provisional govern- 
ment under Prince Lyoff was set up by the Duma, the Parliament 
existing at that time. The Lvyoff government was followed by the 
Kerensky government, which remained in power until November 7, 1917, 
when the Military Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet 
took control of the government, and on the day following transferred 
it to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. On July 10, 1918, this Con- 
gress adopted the constitution of the new state, the territorial limits 
of which have undergone considerable changes. The new state which 
was termed the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R. 8. F. 
S. R.) comprises about seven-eighths of the territory of the former 
Russian Empire. After the dissolution of the Empire new states 
evolved from the old, and thus considerable territory was transferred 
to Poland, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Turkey, and Rumania.“ 
Moreover, the Ukrainian, the Transcaucasian, and the White Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republics were established “ without interference from the 
largest of the succession states, the R. 8S. F. S. R. In fact, the latter 
has brought about a federation with the former three republics which 
is known as the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (U. 8S. 8. R.).@ 
This union was joined in September, 1924, by the Uzbek S. 8. R. and the 
Turecoman §8., 8S. R. 

The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R. 8S. F. 8. R.) is 
composed of the Provinces of Russia proper, a number of autonomous 
republics,” and various autonomous regions or areas. The supreme 


41 Statuto Fondamentale, articles 33-34. The appointments of the 
King are subject to certain conditions and qualifications on the part of 
the candidate. The latter must either fill a high office or have dis- 
tinguished themselves in science, literature, or other service, or for at 
least three years have paid direct property or business taxes to the 
amount of 3,000 lire. 

“Statuto Fondamentale, art. 40. By the electoral law of February 
15, 1925, Italy reverted to the single member constituency system 
which will come in force at the next general election. This law raised 
the number of deputies from 535 to 560. 

**Statuto Fondamentale, art. 48. 

“See ibid., articles 9 and 42, 

‘The revolution is often referred to by Russians as the “ February 
Revolution.” This is due to the fact that the revolution, according to 
the Russian calendar, had its beginning in February. 

“© The constitution of July 10, 1918, was subsequently modified during 
the years 1919-1928. On May 11, 1925, the constitution was further 
amended in order to bring it into line with the constitution of the 
Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics. See below. 

‘7 The extent of territory transferred to particular states (in square 
kilometers) is as follows: Poland, 249,100; Finland, 336,400; Estonia, 
41,000; Latvia, 69,400; Lithuania, 58,600; Turkey, 19,900; and Ru- 
mania, 44,400; in all, 818,800 sq. km. There were added to the terri- 
tory of the U. S, S. R. about 229,300 sq. km., located chiefly in Asia. 

* The area of the Ukrainian 8. 8S. R. is 446,400 sq. km.; that of the 
Transcaucasian §S. F. S. R. is 195,800 sq. km.; and that of the White 
Russian S. S. R. 59,700 sq. km. The area of the R. 8S. F. 8. R. amounts 
to 20,188,700 sq. km. (about_7% million square miles), or 96.7 per cent 
of the total area of the U. 8. 8. R. 

*°On December 30, 1922, delegates from the four principal republics 
concluded at Moscow a treaty establishing a Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics (U. 8. 8S. R.), comprising Russia proper and united territories 
(R. 8S. F. S. R.), Ukraine (Ukr. 8. 8S. R.), White Russia (W. R. 8. 8. R.), 
and the Transcaucasian Federation (T. S. F. 8S. R.). This treaty of 
union is embodied in the constitution of the U. 8. 8. R. An English 
translation of this constitution may be found in the Commercial Year- 
book of the Soviet Union, London, 1925, p. 1ff. Another translation is 
contained in the Soviet Union Yearbook, London, 1926, p. 1. 

*® Kirghiz, Tartar, Bashkir, Daghestan, Yakutsk, Crimea, Mongul- 
Buryat, Karelia, and German Volga; see Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th 
edition, London, 1926, vol. 3, p. 401. 

& Adighejevsko-Cherkess, Votsk, Ingush, Kabardin, Kalmuk, Kara- 
Kirghiz, Kara-Kalpak, Karachaevo-Cherkess, Ziriansk (Komi), Marisk, 
Oiratsk, Northern Ossetia, Chechensk, and Chuvash; see ibid. 

® Constitution of July 10, 1918, chapter 6, article 24. For an English 
translation of the constitution of the R. 8S. F. 8. R. of July 10, 1918, see 
Rothstein, Andrew, The Soviet Constitution, London, 1923, 


.) ee, 
For another translation see The New York Nation, January 4, iol, p. & 
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authority of the R. 8. F. S. R. is the All-Russian Congress of Soviets." 
The All-Russian Congress of Soviets consists of representatives of urban 
soviets, on the basis of one deputy for every 25,000 electors, and of 
representatives of the provincial congresses of soviets, on the basis of 
one deputy for every 125,000 inhabitants.™ The All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets must be summoned to meet not less than twice a year by the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee of Soviets.“ A special ses- 
sion of the Congress may be called by the said committee, either upon 
its own initiative or at the request of local soviets representing in the 
aggregate not less than one-third of the total population of the Re- 
public.* In the intervals between the sessions of Congresses the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee is the supreme authority of the 
Republic. There is no fixed date as to when the Congresses must be 
summoned, and in the past meetings were held at irregular intervals. 
Elections were held before the convening of each Congress.” 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U. S. S. RB.) which at 
the present time is composed of the six’ Republics named above, 
adopted a constitution on July 6, 1924, and confirmed it on January 
31, 1924. The scope of authority of the union government, as de- 
fined by the constitution, is extensive ; but one of the principal matters 
within the competence of the union, as exercised through the supreme 
governing departments, is the representation of the union in inter- 
national affairs, including the conduct of all diplomatic intercourse 
and the conclusion of political and other treaties with foreign States.” 
Other important items are the direction of foreign and internal trade, 
the organization and direction of the armed forces of the union, the 
establishment of a single currency and credit system, the settlement 
of controversies arising between the several constituent republics, 
etc. The supreme authority of the Union of the Soviet Sociualist 
Republics is vested in the Soviet Congress, and during the intervals 
between the sessions of the congresses in the central executive com- 
mittee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, consisting of the 
council of the union and the council of nationalities. The congress 
of the union is composed of representatives of urban and township 
soviets on the basis of one deputy for every 25,000 voters, and of 
representatives of provincial soviet congresses on the basis of one 
deputy for every 125,000 inhabitants. Representatives to the congress 
of the union are elected at the provincial congresses of soviets. In 
those republics which have no provincial congresses the delegates are 
elected directly at the soviet congresses of the respective republics. 
Ordinary congresses of the union are summoned by the central execu- 
tive committee of the union either on its own initiative, or upon the 
request of any two republics of the union, Under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances preventing the meeting of the congress of the union at 
the appointed time, the central executive committee may postpone the 
summoning of the congress.” 


AUSTRIA 


The new Austrian constitution,“@ which was adopted on October 1, 
1920, provides for a Nationalrat (lower house) and a Bundesrat (upper 
house) .@ 


The Nationalrat, which is elected in accordance with the principles of 
proportional representation by the equal, direct, secret, and personal 
suffrage of all Austrian men and women having reached their twentieth 
year before the first of January of the year of the election, is chosen for 
a term of four years.“ Article 27, section 2, of the Austrian constitu- 
tion stipulates that the Nationalrat must be summoned by the President 
of the Austrian Republic to meet within 30 days after its election, and 
that the election is to be arranged by the federal ministry in such a 
manner that the newly elected Nationalrat can meet on the day follow- 
ing the expiry of the old body. The Nationalrat may be adjourned by 
its own resolution only, and its reassembly is ordered by its president. 
The latter must convoke the Nationalrat immediately if at least one 
fourth of its members or the federal ministry (Bundesregierung) demand 
it. The Nationalrat may, by an ordinary law, decree its own dissolu 
tion. Also, in this case, the legislative period shall last until the newly 
elected Nationalrat meets.“ 

The Bundesrat or Federal Council represents the Austrian states 
(Laender) in proportion to the number of citizens in each state, but no 
state may have more than 12 nor less than 3 members in the Bundesrat. 
The members of the Bundesrat are elected by the diets of the several 


53 Constitution, chapter 6, art 25. 

% This committee is elected by the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 

& Constitution, arts. 26-27. 

% Ibid., art. 30. 

% See Rothstein, The Soviet Constitution, p. 102. 

58 Four republics founded the union. See above. 

%® Constitution of the U. 8. 8. R. of July 6, 1923, art. 1. 

© [bid., arts. 8-12. 

ee First published in the Staatsgesetzblatt fuer die Republik Oecester- 
reich (Austrian Official Gazette), Jahrgang 1920, Ausgegeben_am ». 
Oktober 1920, Stueck 140 Pp. 1791ff. ; republished in 1925 in the Bundes- 
gesetzbiatt fuer die Repub ik Oesterreich, ausgegeben am 30, September 
1925, Stueck 80, p. 1393ff. 

© See Austrian constitution, arts. 24—40. 

® Articles 26-27, 

6 Article 28. 

* Article 29. 
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Austrian states for the duration of their terms. After the expiration 
of the term of a state diet or after its dissolution, the members of the 
Bundesrat elected by it continue to exercise their functions until the 
election of members for the Bundesrat by the new state diet has taken 
place. The presidency of the Bundesrat is held alternately by the 
states in alphabetical order for a peried of six months. The Bundesrat 
is convoked by its presiding officer at the seat of the Nationalrat. The 
presiding officer (Vorsitzende) must summon the Bundesrat immediately 
if at least one-fourth of its members or if the Federal Ministry so 
decide.” 
HUNGARY 

Early in 1920 Hungary elected a new Parliament on the basis of 
universal suffrage. This Parliament decided that the periods of the 
revolutions of 1918 and 1919 should be treated de jure as a blank space 
of time, and that the old monarchieal constitution should be 
tinued.® 

The “Law concerning the annual sessions of the diet” ® provides 
that a new election of representatives shall take place throughout the 
country at the expiration of every fifth year within six weeks prior to 
the opening of the first annual session of the new diet. Members who 
are elected during the interval between the general elections shall 
retain their seats in the next diet only by means of a new election. 
The said law authorizes tbe crown to extend or adjourn the assembled 
annual session and even to dissolve the diet before the expiration of 
five years, and in such a case to order a new election of representatives. 
In the latter case, however, the new diet must be sumrmoned to meet 
within three montis after the dissolution of the former diet.” Repre- 
sentatives are elected to the diet to continue for five years, and for all 
the annual sessions of the diet.” 


con- 


NEW ZEALAND 


The Parliament of New Zealand, officially known as the General 
Assembly, consists of two chambers—a Legislative Council and a House 
of Representatives. The Legislative Council ™ which in 1926 comprised 
28 members, is appointed by the Governor General. Members of the 
council are appointed for the peried of seven years, but may be reap- 
pointed." The House of Representatives, consisting at the present time 
of 80 members, is elected by the people for the term of three years. 
Section 13 of the legislature act, 1908," provides that “every such 
Ilouse of Representatives shall, unless the General Assembly is sooner 
dissolved, continue for a period of three years, computed from the day 
fixed for the return of the writs issued for choosing such House, and 
no longer.” 

Furthermore, the same act stipulates that the Governor General shall 
“from time to time, as occasion requires” ™ summon the House of 
Representatives. The first Parliament met in 1854. Since 1860 Parlia- 
ment haS been in session every year. Under the New Zealand con- 
stitution the Governor General has the power to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Parliament. It is provided, however, that the Governor 
General must for every general election direct the clerk of the writs 
to proceed with the elections not later than seven days after the day 
of the dissolution or expiry of the last Parliament.* 


AUSTRALIA 


The Commonwealth of Australia constitution act ™ provides that the 
Australian Parliament after any general election must be summoned 





® At present the Austrian Republic is composed of the following 
states : Vienna, Burgenland, Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, 
Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg. The city of Vienna and the 
State of Lower Austria are to be regarded as sepafate States in respect 
to representation and status in the Bundesrat; see constitution, art. 34, 

® See constitution, article 35, section 3, 

* Article 36. 

®*% See the Statesman’s Year-Book for the year 1926, p. 985. 

® Gesetzartikel 4 vom Jahre 1847—48 itiber die jihriliche Session des 
Reichstages, as amended by Gesetzartikel 1 vom Jahre i886, tiber die 
Verliingerung der Dauer des Reichstages.—See Ungarn, Landesgesetz- 
Sammlung ftir das Jahr 1886, p. 1. 
Tenetanetaae 4 vom Jahre 1847-48, sections 4 and 5 as amended 
in 1886, 

 Ibid., section 3. 
recht, p. S4ff. 

> For a list of members of the Legislative Council of New Zealand, 
September, 1925, see New Zealand Official Year Book, 1926, P: 65. 

‘'Up te 1891 members of the council were appointed for life. Pro- 
vision for an elective legislative council was made by the legislative 
council act, 1914, which was originally intended to come into operation 
at the first general election of members of the House of Representatives 
in 1915. But the establishment of the new system has been postponed 
from time to time; and at present the position is that the act shall 
be put into operation at a date to be fixed by proclamation of the 
Governor General, See Official Year Book, 1926, p. 55. 

2 An act to consolidate certain enactments of the General Assembly 
relating to the legislature of New Zealand, No. 101 of 1908, as amended 


See also Marczali, H., Ungarisches Verfassungs- 


by subsequent acts. By an act to grant a representative constitution 
to the Colony of New Zealand (15 and 16 Vict., ¢. 72), 


proviston was 
made for quinquennial parliaments; the latter were abolished by the 
triennial parliaments act, 1879, which fixed the term at three years. 

™ Act No. 101 of 1908, section 13, subsection 1. 

"For a list of successive Parliaments since 1854, see Official Year 
Book, 1926, p. 63. 

* Act No. 101 of 1908, section 98. 

_® As amended up to date. Australia, Commonwealth Acts, 63 and 64 
Vict., c. 12, and subsequent amendments. 
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to meet not later than 30 days after the day fixed for the return of 
the writs of election. Moreover, it is stipulated that the Governor Gen- 
eral may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the Parliament 
as he thinks fit, and may from time to time, by proclamation or other 
wise, prorogue the Parliament, and in a like manner dissolve the House 
of Representatives.% There is to be a session of the Parliament once 
at least in every year, so that “12 months shall not intervene 
between the last sitting of the Parliament in one session and its first 
sitting of the next session.” ™ 

The Senate,” one-half of which is renewed every three years, and 
which in 1926 consisted of 36 senators, is elected for a term of six 
years. The Senate is composed of senators for each State, directly 
chosen by the people of the State. 

The House of Representatives,” which is composed of members“ di 
rectly chosen by the people of the Commonwealth, continues for three 
years from the date of its first meeting, unless it is dissolved before the 
expiration of that time by the Governor General. Under the constitu 
tion the Governor General in council is authorized to issue writs for 
general elections of members of the House of Representatives. After 
the first general election the writs must be issued within 10 days from 
the date of the expiry of a House of Representatives or from the date 
of the proclamation of its dissolution.” 


BRAZIL 


The National Congress of Brazil is composed of two branches, the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate.“ The constitution, which bears 
the date of Yebruary 24, 1891, provides that the elections for senators 
and deputies are to be held simultaneously throughout the country.“ 
Moreover, it stipulates that Congress shall assemble in the Federal 
capital annually on the 3d day of May, without being summoned, unless 
another day is designated by law. Congress must continue in session 
for four months from the date of the opening and may be prorogued, 
adjourned, or summoned to meet in extraordinary session” However, 
Congress alone has the authority to prorogue or adjourn its sessions. 
Each legislature continues for three years. In the case of vacancies in 
Congress due to resignation or to any other causes, the respective State 
must immediately order the election of a new member.™ 

The Chamber of Deputies at the present time consists of 212 mem- 
bers, elected for three years by direct vote, in a proportion not greater 
than 1 for every 70,000 inhabitants; but each State, as well as the 
Federal district, shall be entitled to at least four representatives, 
irrespective of population.” 

The Senate is composed of 63 members,” elected for nine years by 
direct vote, and is renewed to the extent of one-third every three years. 
Senators elected to fill vacancies continue during the remainder of the 
term of the senator replaced.® 

Elections of members for the Chamber of Deputies are held, simul 
taneously with those for the partial renewal of the Senate, on the first 
Sunday in February preceding the first session of the new legislature, 
which convenes on the 3d day of May. However, when the elections 
happen to fall in the same year with the elections for President and 
Vice President,” they are to be held at the same time with the latter— 
that is, on the lst of March.™ 


ARGENTINA 


The legislative power of the Argentine Nation is vested in a Con- 
gress consisting of two houses, one called the “ House of Deputies of 
the Nation” and the other the “ House of Senators of the Provinces and 
of the Capital.””"* The House of Deputies at the present time is com- 
posed of 158 representatives elected directly and by simple plurality of 
votes by the people of the provinces and of the capital. Deputies are 


™ Constitution act, Ch. I, part 1, section 5. 

 Ibid., sec. 6. 

™% Constitution act, Ch. I, part 2, sections 1-23. The constitution 
rovides for six senators for each original State. Parliament may make 
aws increasing or diminishing the number of senators for each State, 
but so that equal representation of the seyeral original States shall be 
maintained and that no original State shall have less than six senators. 

® Constitution act, Ch. I, part 3, sections 24-40, 

"The number of representatives in 1924 was 76. 

® Ibid... sec. 32. 

® See Constituicio da Republica dos Estados Unidos do Brazil, pub 
lished in O Direito, revista mensal de legislacgio, doutrina e jurispru 
dencia, vol. 54 2 p. 332, art. 16 


* Ibid. The constitution has not been amended thus far. 
% [bid., art. 17. 
®% Tbid. 


7 Tbid., art. 28. In 1926 the Federal district had 10 representatives 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

* Article 30 of the constitution provides that there shall be three 
senators for each State and three for the Federai district, elected in 
the same manner as the deputies. 

%® Constitution, art. 31. 

This occurred in 1918 
years. 

% See decreto No. 3424, publ. in Diario Official (official gazette of 
Brazil), Dee. 22, 1917, p. 13645, art. 1. 

“e Constitucién de la Nacién Argentina (bearing the date of May 1. 
1853, as amended in 1860, 1866, and 1898S) in Colecci6n completa 
de leyes nacionales, volume 1, p. 27, article 36. 

Ibid. p. 28, art. 37.—According to the constitution there shall he 
one deputy for every 33,000 inhabitants, See amendment of March 15, 
1898, in Coleccién completa, vol. 1, p. 8. 


and will occur again at intervals of 12 
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elected for four years, but one-half of the House is renewed every two 
years. The Senate, which numbers 30 members, 2 from the capital 
and 2 from each of the 14 Provinces,™ is elected for nine years. One- 
third of the Senate is renewed every three years. 
toth houses are required by the constitution to meet annually in regu- 

lar session from May 1 to September 30.” Tae law of 1912 eoncerning 
the Argentine elections provides that the elections of deputies shall take 
place throughout the country on the first Sunday in March of all years 
ven numbers.** Extraordinary elections for vacancies must be held 
during the ordinary periods on the holiday to be designated by law.” 
For the ordinary renovation of the national Senate the legislative cham- 
bers of the Provinces shall meet and name Senators by plurality of 
votes before March 1 of the year of renovation.’ 

Cc. L. W. Meyer, 

Library of Congrese. 


of ¢ 


The above compilation shows that we are unique in our hack- 
neyed system of giving comfort to “ lame ducks.” 

Much has been said about the recent filibuster in the Senate. 
That indeed was most cbnoxious, but as has been poinfed out 
in the “ Nation,” it was “a small price to pay for an unfettered 
Senate. It was that small license which is concomitant with 
true legislative liberty.” 

The Senate is the only truly deliberative body of our Con- 
gress. There is little or no deliberation in the House. We 
Members of Congress can do very little when it comes to pass- 
ing remedial legislation. The House 1s controlied by a little 
clique. We operate under rigid rules and these rules play into 
the hands of this clique. There is little or no debate. When a 
bill is read for amendment, each interested Member is confined 
to five minutes. A bill is passed at the crack of a whip. 

For example, a very vicious medicinal liquor bill was passed 
at the very close of the session. The so-called clique wanted 
it, and it Was passed. The important reapportionment bill was 
brought up without even a report from the Census Committee, 
at the very end of the session. The same clique prevented 
consideration of the bill in proper manner, and required that 
it be passed under suspension of rules, This means 40 minutes 
of debate; 20 minutes on each side, and no opportunity for 
amendment. The bill was obviously unconstitutional. It dele- 
gated authority to make a reapportionment, for all intents 
and purposes, to the Secretary of Commerce. It provided that 
the reapportionment would not go into effect until after 1930. 
Imagine the Sixty-ninth Congress trying to bind subsequent 
Congresses. It was a joke; yet the so-called clique in the 
House played the music, and a very docile membership danced. 
This same oligarchy has flouted the Constitution requirement of 
reapportionment since 1920, 

In the Senate the situation if different. There, at least, there 
is thoughtful deliberation, and I predict that if the Dawes 
rules are ever adopted in the Senate, and cloture can easily be 
invoked, that will seal the doom of the Senate. The Senate 
will atrophy and decay. 

The freedom of the Senate should never be curtailed, as is 
the case in the House. However, the Norris amendment for 
changing the sessions of Congress to eliminate the “lame duck ” 
session would prevent, to an appreciable degree, the evils in 
filibuster. The filibusters usually occur in the so-called “lame 
duck” sessions; at the very end of the sessions. Too often the 
“lame ducks” aid the filibuster. Then, also, the Norris amend- 
ments would do much to prevent logrolling and time serving. 
It would start the first session of a Congress a few weeks after 
election, and start the second session a full year before the term 
of a Representative expires, and then unscrupulous Members in 
either Chamber would no longer be able to hold up publie busi- 
ness by filibuster or otherwise and prevent a majority from 
legislating as it thought best. Under the amendment there 
would be no parliamentary or legislative jam each two years 
before March 4, when the Constitution requires adjournment. 
Those who filibuster know that by unreasonably drawing out 
debate at the end of the session they can waste time until noon, 
March 4. Under the amendment there would be no definite 
time fixed for adjournment and no filibuster would be tried, 
because it would have to continue indefinitely. Physical ex- 
haustion would preclude keeping up the filibuster indefinitely. 


® Constitution, article 42. 


™Ibid., art. 46.—Senators are elected by the legislatures in the 
provinces and by a special body of electors in the Federal capital. 

% Ibid., art. 47. 

 Ibid., art. 55. 

* Ley electoral (No. 8871) im Coleccién completa, vol. 17, p. 555, 
art. 11, as amended by Ley nim. 10269 (reformando los articulos 11 y 
61 de ta ley de elecciones nacionales) in Colecci6n completa, vol. 19, 
p. 581. 

% Ibid. 

® Ibid. 


3 Ley nim. 8871, art. 13; Colecci6n completa, vol. 17, p. 555. 
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H, B. 5025, THE ENACTMENT OF WHICH WOULD SOLVE MAJOR 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, nothing can hap- 
pen until the appointed hour arrives for it to happen. The 
children of the men who are now living and that must play 
out their part in the grand drama of life a thousand years 
hence are just as surely in the coming as the magnificent 
statuary that is to adorn the future. The great and the small, 
the intellectual and the poorly equipped, who are to strut across 
the stage of life in the far-away future are potentialities now 
awaiting the coming and the passing of the human vehicles that 
will link themselves up and form the chain that will reach unto 
the remote ends of time and touch every generation through its 
connections while man lasts upon this earth. The marble queen 
of thought, the silent figure of the martial hero of conflicts that 
are to be fought centuries ahead of us, the granite effigy of the 
philosopher who will dream dreams that are not and can not 
now be known to the minds of men living, the rock likeness of 
the poet whose music will be upon a grander, loftier, higher, 
and more inspiring scale because of the broadened vision coming 
from the wonders that will be performed between now and his 
day are there in the quarries awaiting the chisel of the seulptor. 
Aye, the poet and his statue are side by side in the ground, and 
each will perform its mission in the eons that are to come and 
then will join those things that will have passed away. 

Those that have been dead a thousand years and those that 
are to live a thousand years from now are both in the bosom 
of Mother Earth. Nothing can happen until the appointed time 
for it to happen is a truism that has been a consoliation to 
the philosopher and the prophets of the past and will con- 
tinue to support the dreamers of the future, who will willingly 
suffer and moil for the vindication of the truths which they 
preach, even though that vindication lie in the remote future, 
invisible except to the inner eye of the prophet, who knows that 
coming events cast their shadows before. “A dreamer lives 
forever and a toiler dies in a day.” 

There are many men and women who agonize through tlie 
years in which they are ordained to play out a part, apparently 
without any flowers in its branches or sunshine in its setting. 
There are among our countrymen a few men who are justi- 
fying their splendid existences, though they may know it not, 
in endeavoring to crystallize a national sentiment which will 
make for the formulation and adoption of a national policy 
in respect to the utilization .and conservation of our water 
resources. As a result of their determination I introduced a 
bill in the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. It is 
known as House bill 5025. It was referred to the Committee 
on Flood Control and ordered to be printed. For a while noih- 
ing was heard from the people about this proposed measure. 
In an humble way I endeavored to attract the attention of my 
countrymen to it. The National Flood Control Association 
proclaimed its virtues from one end of our land to another. 
Slowly but surely this bill, which was thought to be doomed to 
the graveyard that inevitably awaits so many bills that are 
introduced into the House and Senate, began to attract the 
attention of clear and resolute thinkers who know that our 
waterways when properly developed will be our country’s 
greatest asset. 

In the way of power development water will create that click 
of machinery which is sweet music to the ears of the industrial 
workers of the land. Waterways will make, when properly 
studied and controlled along the terms of -H. R. 5025, for irriga- 
tion so that the desert will rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Reclamation through that bill will bring to our submerged lands 
a fertility that will pale into insignificance the wonders of the 
soil of Belgium and Holland. When enacted into law, H. R. 5025 
will make for flood control, which will insure a navigable system 
of waterways flowing through 12,000 miles of the richest part of 
our territory, making for a low-cost transportation system that 
will not only maintain our industrial supremacy at home but will 
renew an agricultural prosperity, which is, after all, the basis of 
all wealth, for wealth, like men, must come out of the ground. 
Mining is so near to agriculture as to be a twin sister. I have 
committed myself to the fight for the vindication and accom- 
plishment of the great purpose that has sprung from the brain 
of men who care not for publicity nor crave the glory that goes 
for a brief moment with the spot light. I have seen the Dill 
which I thought might go through its congressional existence 
as a straggler and fugitive grow unto giant proportions. It is 
to-day discussed by engineers, managers of associations of com- 
merce, and leaders of public thought as the great boon that will 
assure permanency in the industrial, commercial, financial, and 
economic life of the Nation. “I care not who write the laws of 
a country if you permit me to write its songs,” said Fletcher. I 
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might say as an evidence of my appreciation of what will flow 
from the enactment of my bill into law and its operation that 
I care not who write the laws or the ordinary songs of the 
people if you permit me to enact this bill. From that operation 


of trucks and busses on our, roads; such a revolution of rail- 
road wheels; such a commercial roar as to make for new laws 
and new songs that will charm the ear, satisfy the mind, and. 
delight the American heart. For all phases of our national 
life and industry must grow with a waterway development as 
planned under H. R. 5025, even as the limbs, branches, and 
flowers of a tree like the magnolia grow and blossom and bloom 
as the trunk expands in power and strength. It is growing, 
and as an evidence of that growth read but one of the many 
comments made upon it by un outstanding organization of the 
thinkers of a great Commonwealth. Read this thought as ex- 
pressed in the title of a paper issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York entitled “Creation of a Federal waterways 
and water resources commission favored.” And for its in- 
formative value on a subject so vast and stupendous as to make 
all other problems insignificant and small, read a Jetter which 
I received from the Acting Director of the Geological Survey of 
the Department of the Interior: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEw Yor«. 
At the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, held February 3, 1927, the following report and 
resolutions, presented by its committee on internal trade and improve- 
ments, were unanimously adopted: 


CREATION OF A FEDERAL WATERWAYS AND WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION 
FAVORED 
To the Chamber of Commerce: 

\ bill (H. R. 5025) been introduced in Congress to create a 
waterways and water resources commission. This commission is to 
consist of a chairman, of the Secretaries of War, Interior, Agriculture, 
a Member selected from the Senate and one from the House. An addi- 
tional member is to be an economist and expert in matters relating to 
waterways and water resources as they affect agricultural, commer- 
cial, and industrial development. Provision is made for the com- 
mission to utilize in its work the various agencies of the Government. 
To this end, rules and regulations are to be drawn up to bring into 
coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and constructive 
services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several Government 
departments. To facilitate such cooperation, a water-control board 
is authorized, which is to consist of the chairman of the commission, 
an Army engineer, a hydraulic engineer, and a hydroelectric engineer, 
the last two selected from civil life. 

The chamber adopted a report several years ago which advocated the 
desirability of Congress creating a Feceral commission of this sort, 
and the formulation and adoption of a national policy in respect to the 
utilization and conservation of rainfall. 
ment of important national resources have been much handicapped 
from the lack of such a policy, based on sound scientific and economic 
principles. 


has 


Water conservation should be remoyed as far as possible from politics. 
It should endeavor to coordinate Federal and State jurisdiction, 
well as the various economic, commercial, and financial interests in- 
volved. Your committee on internal trade and.improvements believes 
this bill presents a practical measure for accomplishing this end. 

The commission to be created by this measure is to study questions 
relating to the development, inrprovement, regulation, and control of 
navigation as a part of interstate and foreign commerce. This study is 
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conservation of rainfall, and prepare a national policy in respect thereto, 


in order that the surplus drainage of the country may not result in 
floods or otherwise be wasted, but may be controled for use in irriga- 


| tion, water power, inland waterways, etc., to the great benefit of agri- 
will spring such a vast prosperity, such a chug of barge and | 
steamboat paddles, wheels, and propellers; such a rolling whir | 


cultural, commercial, and national welfare; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this report and resolutions be sent to the 
President and Members of Congress. 
Respectfully submitted S 
R. A. C. SMrrH, Chairman, 
CHARLES H. SIMMONS, 
Herpekt L. DILLON, 
FRANK PRESBREY, 


Francis H. Sisson, 
Joun W. Lies, 
Davip C. BALL, 


Committee on Internal Trade and Improvementea, 
WILLIAM L. DeBosr, 

CHARLES T. GWYNNE, 

Rrecutive 


President. 


Vice President. 
Attest : 
Jexe D. TAMBYN, Secretary. 
New York, February 3, 1927. 
UnNItTep Srates DerarRTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, February 5, 


1977. 
Hon. JAMES O'CONNOR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. O'Connor: In reply to your letter of February 1 in 
regard to the feasibility of diminishing the danger of floods along the 
lower Mississippi by diverting water from the tributaries of the 
Mississippi into drainage wells or into ditches in permeable ground 
through which the water would sink: 

The disposal of surface water and shallow ground water by drain- 
ing it into wells has been practiced on a small scale in many parts 


of the country, and its possibilities have been investigated by the 
Geological Survey. Several brief papers on the subject have been 


published, one of which is a paper by M. L. Fuller, entitled “ Drainage 


| by wells,” published in Water-Supply Paper 258. This method is 
| practicable only in certain localities where wells can be sunk to a 
| permeable stratum in which the water is under less head than the 


| clogged by the silt and débris that are carried by 


The preservation and develop- | 


| subject of some investigation. 


shallow water that is to be disposed of. It has been found useful in 
certain swampy localities where it is not practicable to construct 
drainage ditches that lead to a natural stream. However, the method 
has never been used to dispose of any large quantities of surface water 
Many difficulties have been experienced in connection with this method 
of drainage, chiefly because of the tendency for the wells to become 
the water. For this 
reason the wells are frequently closed during rains, and put in operation 
again after the water has become clear. 


The method of disposing of surface water by leading it out through 
ditches or spreading it over permeable ground has been practiced 


to some extent, chiefly in southern California, and has also been the 
Water spreading in southern California 


| was described in a paper entitled “Subterranean storage of flood water 


| by 
as | 


to include “the related questions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid | 


and swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, 
control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil erosion 
and waste, storage and conservation of water for agricultural, indus- 
trial, municipal, and domestic uses, cooperation of railways and water- 
ways, and promotion of terminal and transfer facilities.” 

The bill provides specifically for making a complete and comprehensive 


plan for the control of floods, and the application of the now wasted | 


flood waters in the watersheds of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio 
Rivers. The chamber has called upon Congress a number of tinres 
during the last 50 years to take steps to remedy the losses from these 
floods. Along these rivers there has been large and frequent property 
damage, and even great loss of life on a number of occasions. With 
proper water control this national waste should be iargely eliminated. 
At the same time soil erosion would be checked. has greatly 
reduced the depth of top soil in our agricultural districts and thus 
materially increased the cost of producing crops. 

In view of these considerations, your committee offers the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
favors the passage of H. R. 5025, or a similar measure, to create a 
Federal water conservation commission to study the utilization and 


Zrosion 


artificial methods in San Bernardino 
H. Lee, published in the report of the Conservation of 
the State of California, 1913, pages 355-399. The purpose of water 
spreading in southern California has been both to diminish the damage 
from floods, and to increase the ground-water supply which 
utilized for irrigation. The method is applicable chiefly in arid regions 
where the water table is at a relatively low level. It is successful 
only where the ground is very permeable so that the water will seep 
into it rapidly. The experiment described by Mr. Lee was carried out 
in a locality where the material is extremely gravelly, and where the 
conditions for effective disposal of diverted water 
favorable. In one year operations were continued during the flood 
period of 100 days, in which time about 15,000 acre-feet of water 
or an average flow of about 75 cubic feet per second was disposed of 
by spreading at a of approximately 15 cents 
about $30 per second-foot for the period. There are, of course, many 
localities in the drainage basin of the Mississippi River, especially 
in the western part, where water spreading could be effectively 
complished. In order to determine approximately the extent 
flood waters could disposed of by this method would 
extensive survey with considerable experimental work. Although it 
offers more promise than drainage into wells, it seems very doubtful 
whether it would be practicable to dispose of enough water at a reason- 
able cost to have an appreciable effect upon the floods of the Mississippi. 

The part of the drainage basin in which water spreading would be 
practicable is probably small in proportion to the area of the entire 
basin. Moreover, the most favorable areas are in the West at a great 
distance from the Mississippi and, as a rule, it is not the waters from 
the western headwater streams that are chiefly responsible in producing 
the most destructive floods in the Mississippi. Obviously the floods will 


County, Calif., by Charles 
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are exceptionally 


cost per acre-foot, or 
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be require an 
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generally originate In the regions of heavy precipitation, although there 
are, of course, occasional floods resulting from rainfall of great in- 
tensity in the dryer sections. Moreover, water spreading in many 
localities might affect existing water rights in a great variety of ways, 
and in that way might involve many complicated legal problems. 

The problems related to floods are very complex in a large river 
like the Mississippi, which drains a mixed area, in part humid and in 
part semiarid, with a topography varying from mountains to plains and 
with a vegetal cover ranging from the sparse grasses and shrubs of 
plains areas of Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana through the 

humid agricultural States of the central basin to the rougher 
forested regions of the East and North. It does not appear probable 
that any one of several expedients, however beneficial in their local 
influences, will have noticeable effects on the floods of the Mississippi 
or even its principal tributaries, 

A broad study of the problem of floods is necessary therefore and 
must include sources of the floods with respect to quantities and fre- 


he 


more 


quencies of flood flows in many tributaries in order to determine 
where they commonly originate. Having made this determination, 


all suggested possibilities of source control should be considered, in- 
cluding reservoirs, forestation, water spreading, etc., and the cost 
and effect of each evaluated. Thereafter plans that rest on definite 
information should be matured before money is spent in the execu- 
tion of any scheme. 1 am assuming, of course, that the use of levees 
is now well understood with respect to both their costs and effects 
and that further study of them is not needed at this time. 

May I suggest therefore that you may be able to best serve your 
constituents by advocating and pronmroting a broad study of the Missis- 
sippi Basin with respect to floods, their origins, the relative effects of 
the various tributaries, the possible methods of the control of flow 
of each tributary, and the effect on the floods of the Mississippi of 
such control as may be practicable on the tributaries. Not until 
such comprehensive study has been made will it be possible, in my 
judgment, for the Congress to act with assurance that the results 
sought will be accomplished. 

Yours very cordially, 
ww. e 

Labor omnia vincit—labor conquers all things. Brave, reso- 
lute, undaunted by the obstacles that beset their way in the past 
and which they surmounted, the friends and advocates look 
forward to the glories of the coming day as a fitting triumph 
to their labors. They love their country because it is their own 


MENDENHALL, Acting Director. 
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and learn to give aught other reason why than to work and | 


study for it. 
ONIONS FROM EGYPT AND SPAIN 


Mr. HOGG. 
and Spain make up nine-tenths of the onion supply imported 
into the United States. 
portation on the price of the American crop it is necessary to 
understand the cost of production in these foreign lands and the 
eost of transportation from them to the principal markets of 
the United States. 

EGYPTIAN ONION COST 


The crop last year in Egyptian onions was 26,720,000 bushels 
from 38,000 acres. The uverage yield is 709 bushels per acre, 

According to information furnished by the Egyptian ministry 
of agriculture, under date of December 18, 1926, the average 
cost of production of onions in Egypt is $102.33 per acre. The 
average cost of production is 14 cents per bushel.. The average 
profit per bushel, according to the same authority, is 6.4 cents. 
This includes an allowance for rent of land of $46 per acre. 

The itemized statement by the ministry of agriculture of 
Kgypt covering the of growing and harvesting of onions 
in Egypt is as follows: 


cost 





Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, onions from Egypt | 


In considering the effect of this im- | 


| 
| 
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SPAIN FEARS TARIFF INCREASE 


In Spain the cost of production of Spanish onions is somewhat 
similar to Egypt. Local market quotations are frequently 
from 13 cents to 20 cents per bushel. The bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture of the United States, issued Novem- 
ber 18, 1926, states: 


Shippers of Spanish onions are compensated for the loss experienced 
in the British markets by relatively good prices obtained in the United 
“States. Shipments to America on a large scale are contemplated. 
Spanish onion shippers are greatly worried over the possibility of an 
increase in the American tariff on onions, according to Consul Ka- 
wards. A rumor has been spread throughout the Valencia district 
that the tariff is to be raised from 1 cent to 1% cents per pound. 
The local press, in commenting on this rumor, points out that such 
an increase would necessitate the abandonment of the Spanish onion 
trade with the United States. 


The transportation cost from Spain to the eastern markets 
of the United States is 22-cents per bushel, or 40 cents per 100 
pounds. In 1925-26 Spain sold 1,416,472 bushels of onions in 
the United States. The exportable surplus of Spain is several 
million bushels. 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUB 


The question is, Shall we continue to furnish a market for 
Egyptian and Spanish onions and thereby force the producers 
of onions in Indiana and elsewhere to sell them for one-half 
the cost of production? 

Last year Indiana produced 3,160,000 bushels of onions and 
became the leading onion-producing State of the Union. 

The cost of production in Indiana is shown of the following 
items, which are based upon actual experience of producers of 
onions on a large scale in Whitley, Noble, and De Kalb Coun- 
ties, Ind., and are consistent with those received by ‘me else- 
where in the United States. This cost per acre is: 

Cost of production in Indiana 


Ground rental___-.--- wien aines dials 
Plowing ground and preparing seedbed..---...-.---..-_..-- 
Seed 
oo OE ee ee a ae ee ee 
BPoertiliae?......<.<« 
NER COUT, «cn nmiecet ciimniindadidiitnerthientne: inital epi avin 
IEE GAMEEIINET <::cocrantinneneengsthusenanmeneeerceqitradinacento enn ipl ndtinnssaapiadtie 
Wr re Cine. on. hk cbmc abba iid dest wdnintls Hltelittengealnn 
I 0 ied <i hn hdd indies oe bbe rew aay cotnineneeheee eemesiaiath 
Crates and distributing same on field 
Topping 
Skidding out of field 
IE os. tice citer caitibeniitinaipauiialiin tad mtetniptndnds dithinitihs dtheniniaaimeaite 
Decking 
Hauling to local market, to railroad, or to storage 
Interest on investment in seed, fertilizer, labor, and onion tools 


ON hl i itt mseaii : si scene 

The average yield of the land on which the above costs are 
taken is 240 bushels per acre. Thus, the cost of production is 
slightly over $1 per bushel. If the Indiana farmer stores his 
crop, cost items including shrinkage are increased 40 per cent. 

The Egyptian and Spanish onions are grown for 15 or 14 
cents per bushel as against $1 in America. They are shipped 
to our best markets for 22 cents and 28 cents per bushel as 
against 72 cents per bushel from Indiana. 

No wonder then the average market price received by the 
farmer of Indiana in 1926 was 56 cents per bushel. Pight 
States had a lower average. The average price in the United 
States, excepting California, Louisiana, and Texas was 62 cents 
per bushel, or less than 60 per cent of the cost o* production. 
We continue to import more than 2,000,000 bushels per yea 
which is sufficient to keep down the price paid on onions growl 
at home below the cost of production. 

Another factor must be considered, which works a detriment 
against the American producer. Onions from Spain and Egypt, 
while possessing no qualities better than those of the American- 
grown onions, are perhaps more regular in size, and in some 
instances, of better appearance. 

THE FARMER MUST HAVE PROTECTION 


We are brought face to face with the question as to whether 
or not we shall continue to furnish a market for foreign onion 
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| producers, or have a protected market for the American pro- 


item: Cost per acre 
DEY <i Hhtinndoketcdta salient lan dalle $46. 05 
yn nn - saat, an dopeniep chaen tape ean 5.12 
Seeds - 0p REED she eebmenenED naeqn bh aienayn manatee, 18. 35 
Manure clecaierante ~ an ein east cosinctn snsitnedidendettilililbaaliadaeaitias 11 63 
Harvesting... nnsescscenccmwnescocnststebeeeunane 3. 65 
Wate oc cacccuqeenecuebatiocetntinwagemmeimaniin o 6. 05 
Ota CERIN nc cnthewene terrapin, 10. 98 | 
—_— - 3 ag 
Total_. wate wulninaibthinwnise tinh cnitimanelsthinmdee 102. 33 
Onion crop, 1925-26, bushels nn} Obata 26, 822, 900 
Oniek Berenes. Tose —se, SOres.. ..... <.-nccnseiipnnansiwe 37, T87 | 
Average yield, 1925-26, bushels per acre__............... 709, 8 
Average farm EFice HO? BURN... cw ci cnccscinescueseeuns $0. 2087 | 
= — | 
Value of crop, per acre a © OOO e828 O88SOS8CSROSOROS0 $148. 10 | 
Teaect VOCRl Cogs, HST RETO... ncuswenecetensbeneweaees 102. 32 
et Pret, DOP G0R0 0 nnn ection 45.78 | 
Net profit, per bushel_- siniaianeeeendiadiateheapebenibiliensdinmeineiminmabiiiiaial 0. OU4 


The transportation charge from Egypt 
can markets of New York, Philadelpbia, and Boston is 28 cents 
per bushel or 50 cents per 100 pounds, 


to the principal Ameri- | 


We owe no duty to Spanish growers to let them recover 
A tariff for revenue only will not help the 
American producer of onions. To lower the tariff on onions 
would drive the American producer out of business, He must 
have a tariff which will protect him. The present tariff on 
onions is the highest in its history, but it is not high enough. 
There must be a protective rate of 2 cents per pound on onions, 
as there is on garlic, before the full value of protection will 
come to the American producer of onions. 

While only 10 per cent of the onions consumed in the United 
States is imported, it is sufficient to lower the price of the 


ducer. 
their losses here. 
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remaining 90 per cent and to keep that price below the cost 
to the American producer. 

Onions are grown in carload quantities in 40 States of the 
Union. The demand remains the same, regardless of price. 
Onions comprise the third largest truck crop in the United 
States and is a means of support to thousands of families. Let 
us save the American market for the American producer, 

For several months the Tariff Commission has investigated 
the facts concerning an increase of tariff on onions. As tariff 
legislation is impossible in the present Congress, a certain de- 
gree of relief is possible through favorable action by the Tariff 
Commission. This is limited to an increase of 50 per cent, or 
one-half cent per pound, and will not be sufficient to fully pro- 
tect the onion grower. It will help somewhat to discourage 
importation. 

Protection must protect, or it is not protection; and the pres- 
ent law does not fully protect the American onion grower. 

It is my hope that the Seventieth Congress will amend the 
tariff act that a tariff of 2 cents will be paid on every pound 
of onions imported into our markets. 


SURVEY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the special subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia submits the following 
preliminery report on its investigation and study of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. The authority for and the 
scope of its investigation is covered by the following committee 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the chairman of the District of Columbia Committee 
of the House appoint a subeommittee, consisting of seven members, with 
authority to make a study of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and its different agencies and such investigation as it may deem 
necessary for the purpose of ascertaining any needed changes in the 
District law on matters of administration thereof and report its find- 
ings to the full committee with such recommendations as it deems nec- 
essary for the improvement of the municipal government of the District 
on or before the Ist day of July, 1927; it is further 

Resolved, That the officers and employees of all administrative and 
judicial services of the government of the District of Columbia shall 
furnish to the said subcommittee such information as it may require 
from time to time; and the said subcommittee shall have access to and 
the right to examine books, documents, papers, or records of the admin- 
istrative or judicial services for the purpose of securing the information 
needed in the prosecution of its work; and be it further 

Resolved, That the subcommittee shall have full authority to sub- 
pena witnesses, compel attendance, and call for such documents as it 
may deem necessary for the purpose of its work. 


On December 15, 1926, the chairman was authorized by the 
subcommittee to take the necessary steps to secure proper cleri- 
cal and technical aid for the subcommittee appointed in pur- 
suance to the resolution. Accordingly the following House 
resolution (H. Res. 350) was introduced and referred to the 
Committee on Accounts: 


Resolved, That the subcommittee of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia now engaged, pursuant to a committee resolution, in an in 
vestigation of the government of the District of Columbia be authorized 
to issue subpenas, to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ such clerical and other assistance as may be necessary. 
That the expenses of the same, not to exceed $2,500, shall be paid out 
the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the House Committee on the District of Columbia. 


of 


Ou February 1, 1927, a committee amendment was made to 
the above resolution changing the figures of $2,500 to $1,500. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to and passed by the 
House. No portion of the amount authorized has been used. 

The subcommittee has devoted much of its time to the hold- 
ing of public hearings and executive sessions bearing on mat- 
ters affecting the business of the District government. It 
has heard testimony from officials of the District most inti- 
mately acquainted with the subjects under consideration, to- 
sether with representatives of local citizens’ organizations and 
private citizens trained in municipal management. The chair- 
man and members have given their individual study to many 
phases of the District’s activities for the purpose of recom- 
mending remedial legislation wherever necessary. The work 
of the subcommittee has been expedited by the whole-hearted 
cooperation of District officials and employees. Throughout its 
work the subcommittee has followed a definite policy of con- 
structive endeavor to effect an improvement in the affairs of 
the District. 

By reason of the many subjects brought to the attention of 
the subcommittee, many of which are now being intensively 
Studied, the following report is necessarily of a preliminary 
nature, containing only the more pertinent facts so far ascer- 
tained and the recommendations agreed upon. The subcom- 
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mittee has been aided throughout by the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency. 
TAXATION 

Testimony before the subcommittee disclosed that the opera- 
tion of the present personal tax law is lamentably faulty. The 
subcommittee ascertained that many persons liable to file 
personal-property returns not only fail to do so, but the Dis- 
trict itself lacks the power to enforce prompt payment of such 
taxes. For the fiscal year 1926 approximately 20,000 persons 
subject to tax, according to information in the assessor's pos- 
session, failed to file returns. The report of the auditor for 
the same year shows that the amount of $454,092.34 was due 
the District as unpaid personal taxes for the fiscal year 1926 
alone. The total amount due the District as delinquent per- 
sonal taxes up to June 30, 1926, was approximately $1,500,000. 
The foregoing is ample evidence of the necessity for a change 
in the present law to provide more adequate means for com- 
pelling the filing of returns and of enforcing prompt payment 
of tax. Legislation is now contemplated that will compel tax- 
payers to file sworn personal-tax returns and to require pay- 
ment in full immediately or within six months at the latest. 
In case taxes are not paid when due, a penalty of 1 per cent a 
month would be added together with authority for the col- 
lector of taxes to distrain upon personal property of taxpayers 
for all personal taxes remaining unpaid six months from the 
time of filing returns. 

The following recommendations on taxation subjects, have 
been submitted by the subcommittee to the District commis- 
sioners fer their consideration : 

(1) Suggestions for improving the method of assessing and 
collecting taxes on vehicles and motorcycles by requiring pay- 
ment each year before license tags are issued ; 

(2) Suggestions for clarifying the instructions to taxpayers 
for reporting stocks bought on margin; and 

(3) Suggestions for improving the methods of taxation rela- 
tive to personal property in possession of vendees under condi- 
tional sales contracts reserving ownership in vendor. A de- 
tailed statement of these recommendations will be made in the 


| Subcommittee’s final report. 


The subcommittee has also given much thought toward im- 
proving the present method of notifying property owners of the 
sale of real property for delinquent taxes. Testimony dis- 
closes that at present the only notice to property owners of such 
sales is in the form of an inconspicuous 2-inch advertisement 
in three of the local newspapers, stating that a pamphlet list of 
taxes in arrears has been printed and copies thereof are on sale 
at the District Building. Any property owner desiring to de- 
termine whether his property is listed for sale must either pur- 


| chase one of the tax-sale pamphlets or call at the collector's 


| pamphlet notice of sale is inadequate. 


office to examine the list. The expense for advertising and 
printing of tax-sale pamphlets is covered by a charge of 50 
cents against each lot or piece of property advertised. 

The tax-sale pamphlet for 1927 contained 1,604 printed pages 
and covered more than 23,000 separate listings of lots on which 
taxes for the fiscal year 1926 were in arrears. Five hundred 
copies of the pamphlet were printed for 1927 at a cost to the 
District of $7,500. The selling price of single copies was $16.70: 
Less than 35 copies were sold. More than 400 copies of this 
pamphlet will be condemned shortly and sold as waste paper. 

The subcommittee believes that the present newspaper and 
The taxpayer is en- 


| titled to more definite notice that will inform him whether or 


| 


not his property is fer sale on account of unpaid taxes. The 
subcommittee has found that, due to errors on the part of the 
District in accounting for taxes paid, property has been sold for 
unpaid taxes when the taxes had been actually paid. As a 
step in a plan to remedy these conditions, the subcommittee 
submitted an amendment to the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which was added to the District appropria- 
tion bill for 1928. This amendment authorizes the advertising 
in local newspapers of the square and lot numbers, the name 
of the owner, and the total amount of taxes due for euch 
piece of property against which the records show that taxes 
are in arrears. The printing of the tax-sale pamphlet accord- 
ingly would be discontinued. The cost of advertising the recent 
list showing the data stated above in one morning and one 
evening newspaper would amount to approximately $9,500, or 
$2,000 less than the $11,500 charged to the taxpayers, and 
$9,500 less charges to taxpayers and cost of pamphlet. 

Testimony before the subcommittee developed that the Dis- 
trict has claims against various public-service corporations for 
back taxes amounting to approximately $1,130,000, A portion 
of this amount has been on the collector's books since 1910, 
and many of the items have been in litigation for years. 

The subcommittee recommends vigorous prosecution of these 
claims by the office of the District corporation counsel. To 
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accomplish this end, legislation has been included in the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill for 1928 providing additional funds for 
improving and enlarging the personnel of the legal staff of 
that office. The subcommittee believes that money thus appro- 
priated would be well expended in obtaining the best legal talent 
available for the adequate protection of the rights of the 
District. 
MANUFACTURD OF LICENSE TAGS AT DISTRICT REFORMATORY 

‘The subcommittee unanimously recommended to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations that the funds ordinarily expended for 
District automobile license tags be made available for the pur- 
chase of the necessary machinery and material for the manu- 
facture of tags at the District Reformatory. This legislation 
has been inserted in the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for 1928 and has been approved by the House. 

The subcommittee has taken this step after hearing testi- 
mony on this subject from well-informed officials of the Govern- 
ment and from private business coneerns. It has been stated 
that the reformatory tag shop will pay for itself in not more 
than three years and that thereafter a substantial annual sav- 
ing to the District will be effected. Beyond these economic rea- 
sons for establishing the tag shop are its humanitarian and 
altruistic aspects. Idleness among prisoners complicates dis- 
ciplinary measures. The prisoners can not be reformed through 
teaching them a trade or habits of industry unless they are 
given something to do each day. Then again there seems to 


tags from the penal institutions of other States which are now 
making and selling them while we have some idleness among 
our own prisoners. The manufacture of automobile license 
tugs, we find, has been successfully conducted in a number of 
State penal institutions, including Maryland, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New York. 

Moreover, the manufacture of tags by the District will give 
evreater assurance against delay in their issuance, as has been 
the case this year. The subcommittee has heard testimony as 
to the reasons for this delay. We have been informed that due 
to the failure of the contractor to supply the tags for 1927, as 
required by his contract, the District has been forced to read- 
vertise for bids for the quantity in default. 

The tags so purchased may not be received until the latter 
part of March. This delay has not only been an embarrassment 
to all motorists in the District but it has also caused some loss 
in the reyenue of the District. This loss is caused by reason 
of the fact that the automobile owner who sells or removes his 
car from the District after the first of the year escapes pay- 
ment of any fee for the time he is allowed to operate his car 
under the old license. It is estimated that this loss amounts 
to several thousand dollars each month. 

The subcommittee has recommended legislation to increase 
the production of the brick plant at the District of Columbia 
Workhouse from approximately 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 brick per | 
year. ‘This increase in production will enable the District to ob- | 
tain sufficient brick for its building needs for the next fiseal year, 
approximately 4,000,000 bricks, without being compelled to pay 
the usual market price of $15 per thousand. The net cost of 
manufacturing brick at the workhouse is about $6 per thousand, 
a gross saving of $36,000. 


PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES BY THE DISTRICT 


Hearings before the subcommittee developed that the District 
government purchases its supplies from its own schedule of 
supplies and prices independently of the schedule of the Gen- | 
eral Supply Committee of the Federal Government. Accord- 
ingly, the subcommittee caused a study to be made of the two 
schedules in order to compare prices paid for supplies by the 
District and those paid by the Federal Government. The study 
revealed that of 150 articles listed in the two schedules, com- 
parable as to quality, the total price of those listed in the 
General Supply Committee’s schedule was $11,500 lower than 
the total price of the identical items appearing in the District | 
schedule. The greatest outstanding difference appears in con- | 
nection with the prices of automobile tires and tubes. 

Taking the various sizes of tires and tubes for a six-month 
period, the study showed that had the District government 
purchased its requirements at the prices paid by the Federal 
Government a Saving for that period would have resulted 
amounting to $4,022.67. In the course of one year the saving 
in this item alone would have amounted to about $8,000. An- 
other item is electric fans. The District schedule lists the 
price of electric fans, 110 volts, at $22.40 each. The same 
fans are listed in the Federal supply schedule for $16.30 each, 
or a difference in favor of the Federal schedule of $6.10. 
Many miscellaneous items in common use in both the District 
and Federal Governments show substantially lower prices in 
favor of the Federal schedule. 





be no reason why the District should purchase its = 
| 
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As a result of these facts, the members of the subcommittee 
were unanimously in favor of requiring the District government 
to merge its supply needs, as far as possible, with those of the 
Federal Government and to buy from the Federal schedule. 
The advantage of this consolidation is obvious. The tremen- 
dous purchasing power of the Federal Government would not 
only save the District thousands of dollars yearly but the con- 
solidation of the needs of the two services would probably 
result also in still lower prices, with a consequent saving to 
both. .The subcommittee, therefore, has recommended to the 
Committee on Appropriations the merging of the purchasing 
requirements of the Federal and District Governments. This 
legislation has been included in the District appropriation bill 
for 1928 and approved by the House. 

OFFICE OF RECORDER OF DEEDS AND REGISTER OF WILLS OF THS DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Congress, by its act of April 24, 1926, placed the offices of 
recorder of deeds and register of wills of the District of Colum- 
bia on an appropriation basis on and after July 1, 1927. 
Shortly after the enactment of this legislation a study cf these 
two offices was made for the Committee on Appropriations and 
the subcommittee with a view to recommending such changes 
in administrative procedure in office methods and in existing 
law as would place these offices on a basis comparable with 
well-managed offices performing like services in other cities. 
Hearings ‘were also held relative to the recommendations made 
pertaining to changes in office methods, to the amount of funds 
that should be appropriated by Congress for the support of 
these offices during the fiscal year to end June 30, 1928, and to 
the proposed changes in existing law affecting the office of the 
recorder of deeds. 

As a result of the changes proposed in office methods in the 
office of the recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia the 
cost of operating and maintaining this office will be reduced 
from $150,040 for the fiscal year 1927 to $125,000 for the fiscal 
year 1928, effecting a net saving of $25,000 for that year and 
$30,000 per annum thereafter, 

Further, under the system of recording to be introduced in 
this office on July 1 next, its work, which is now about 11 
months in arrears, will be made current in a short time and 
thereafter kept current, 

In the office of register of wills of the District of Columbia 
it was recommended that photostat recording be adopted in 
lieu of typewriting recording. The adoption of this system of 
recording will result in a saving of $5,000 during the fiscal 
year 1928 and $10,000 annually thereafter. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations relating to appropria- 
tion items for these two offices were adopted by the House 


» 
» 


| Committee on Appropriations and are carried in the annual 


supply bill for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 192s. 
Not only will savings be effected in the cost of operating 
both of these offices but the character of the work will be 
greatly improved and much needed space will be made avail- 
able for file purposes through a reduction in personnel and a 
rearrangement of office equipment. 
CONDEMNATION JURIES 


ixtensive testimony was heard by the subcommittee relative 
to a recent award by a condemnation jury on two lots in the 
vicinity of Sherman Circle, desired by the District for park 
purposes. The award in this instance was rejected as ex- 
cessive by the commissioners, who have announced their in- 
tention of seeking further proceedings. 

Evidence submitted before the subcommittee shows the follow- 
ing facts relating to this award: (1) Condemnation proceedings 
were started on the two lots in July, 1926, and the award wis 
not made by the jury until December 23, 1926; (2) the jury 
award for the two lots amounted to $10,500 for each lot or an 
average of $1.36 per square foot; (3) the assessed valuation of 
the lots amounted to $4,682 and $4,777, respectively, or an 
average of approximately 50 cents per square foot; (4) the 
District assessor stated that the history of sales in that vicinity 
during 1925 and 1926 averaged about 50 cents per square foot ; 
(5) that the three members constituting the condemnation jury 
were real-estate dealers. 

The most startling evidence brought out in this testimony 
is the fact that real-estate dealers were placed on this jury 
to bring out, ostensibly, an impartial award. Not one citizen 
engaged in any other pursuit passed upon this award. A 
change in the make-up of a condemnation jury is urgently 
needed. 

The subcommittee holds the same opinion as Chief Justice 
McCoy, of the Supreme Court of the District, that a real-estate 
dealer or any individual connected with the real-estate business 
should be disqualified from serving on a jury on condemna- 
tion of property. To this end, the subcommittee is contem- 
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plating the introduction of legislation in Congress that will 
make this disqualification absolute’ The subcommittee is also 
considering the introduction of further legislation relating to 
condemnation proceedings which it believes will improve the 
procedure and expedite the handling of such cases. 

FICTITIOUS RBAL-ESTATE TRANSACTIONS 


The subcommittee has heard testimony and has in its posses- 
sion information indicating the widespread prevalence in local 
real-estate circles of a reprehensible practice known as the use 
of “straw men” in realty transactions. By this practice a 
realty dealer informs an owner of property that he has a client 
interested in buying the property. The lowest possible price 
is angled for by the dealer, who, upon obtaining the owner's 
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sion and development. During this period the legislation would 
provide for the establishment of 11 majer branch libraries in 
separate buildings to serve the population residing in the thickly 
built-up areas not now having such facilities. It would also 
provide for the appropriation of such sums, beginning with the 
fiscal year 1929, as may be necessary in the aggregate to carry 
out the program. 

The efficiency and economy-of the five-year program is desir- 


| able, as it would permit the library trustees to develop the 


agreement to sell, places the property in the name of a sup- | 


posedly bona fide buyer. As a matter of fact, the supposedly 
buyer, known as a “straw man,” is usually an employee of the 
real-estate dealer, who is the actual buyer. 
taken, of course, by the real-estate dealer. The latter imme- 
diately places a first trust on the property at a figure much 
out of proportion to its real value. 


erty, this money being advanced by unscrupulous mortgage 
houses interested Only in the exorbitant discount given. The 
mortgage houses in turn sell these mortgages to innocent in- 


The commission is | 


library system, not in a haphazard manner but in accordance 
with a well-formulated plan. 
DISTRICT COURTS 

The subcommittee is making every effort to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the congestion in the police court. For the year ending 
June 30, 1926, there were 93,000 arrests in the District of 
Columbia ; 43,000 of these were for traffic violations and 19,000 
were for violations of the prohibition laws. The police court 
now has 1,585 untried jury cases before it, with every likeli- 
hood that this number will increase. The four judges of the 


| police court find it impossible to keep up with the constantly 
A second, and often a third, trust is also placed on the prop- | 


vestors at face value, based on their representation of safety | 
and desirable yield. The real-estate dealer then locates a | 


potential buyer for the property, setting a figure greatly in 
excess of its true value so as to cover the mortgages. The 


buyer is impressed at the representations made by the real- | 


estate dealer and buys the property, ostensibly from the true 
owner. Again the realty dealer takes a commission for this 
transaction. Shortly the buyer becomes aware that the prop- 
erty is not worth the price paid, and in many instances sees his 
property foreclosed, losing all the money he put into it. 

The subcommittee is unalterably opposed to the continuation 
of this practice. The true owner of property is always at the 
mercy of unscrupulous real-estate dealers, not to say anything 
of mortgage houses selling spurious mortgage bonds. 

The subcommittee is considering the introduction of legisla- 
tion that it believes will remedy the situation. This legisla- 
tion will require that in case of the exchange of real property 


or notes or other negotiable instruments secured by deeds of | 


trust by the party or parties executing the conveyance a full 
description of the property accepted as such consideration be 
stated in the conveyance. An affidavit to be attached to the 
conveyanee Will also be required on the part of the buyer, stat- 
ing that the facts shown in the conveyance are true. In this 
manner the subcommittee believes that the rights of a property 
owner will be better protected. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The subeommittee heard testimony from the librarian, library 
trustees, and representatives of citizens’ organizations as to 
the needs of the Public Library for expanding and developing 
its facilities to serve the rapidly growing population of the 
District of Columbia. 

The public library now consists of a central library, three 





growing number of jury-trial cases, causing the situation to 
become more acute, as liquor and traffic offenders, realizing the 
long delay in reaching a jury trial, are demanding juries. 
The result has been to temporarily paralyze the administration 
of justice. It is a situation which demands immediate atten- 
tion and merits drastic treatment. 

Two suggestions for relieving this congestion are being con- 
sidered by the subcommittee. The one relates to the estab- 
lishment of a traffic violations bureau under the director ef 
traffic and the other to the merging of the police and municipal 
courts, 

Testimony before the subcommittee would indicate that if a 
traffic violations bureau were set up similar to those operating 
in Chicago and Detroit, which handle only minor traffic infrac- 
tions, the results would be that 5,000 to 20,000 petty traffic 
violation cases would be taken out of the police court. It 
appears in testimony that the traffic violation bureaus in these 
cities are operating very satisfactorily and have apparently 
answered the problem which now confronts the District. The 
subcommittee is awaiting additional information as to the de- 
tailed operation of the traffic bureaus in Chicago and Detroit. 

The proposal to merge the police and municipal courts has been 
supported by representatives of several local legal organizations 
and by citizens of the District as offering a definite solution to 
the congestion in the police court. According to information in 
possession of the subcommittee, the municipal court is current 
in its work. The plan, therefore, is to obtain the assistance of 
the five judges of the municipal court by placing them and the 


| four judges of the police court under one common presiding or 


administrative judge. In this manner the nine judges would 
be available for work arising in either court. A municipal court 


} would be formed with a criminal branch, as the present police 


branch libraries in separate buildings, and two subbranches in | 


public-school buildings. 
volumes and for the fiseal year 1926 loaned to the public approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 books. 

It is evident that the library renders a large and efficient 
service, making it a potent supplement to the public educational 
system of the District. It is also evident that the library's 
resources and equipment are altogether inadequate to meet the 
legitimate demands of a library service arising in the school 
and in the adult population of the District. This condition, in 
tle opinion of the subcommittee, has developed solely because 
the library has not yet been enabled to expand its facilities so 
that it shall in fact and in accordance with the act of June 3, 
1806, establishing the library— 


nsist of a central library, and such number of branch libraries so 


The library has more than 300,000 | 


court, and a municipal branch which would take over the work 
of the present municipal court. 

The advantage of this plan would be that the presiding judge 
could concentrate upon some portion of the unfinished work of 
either court which might need attention. In the matter of jury 
trials it has been held that four or five judges could be kept 
constantly at this work until it was finished. The subcommittee 
readily believes that many of the requests for jury trials are 
made to postpone the evil day, and that when the cases are be- 
ing called as requests for them arise, such requests would 
greatly decrease. 

It has been stated in defense of the plan to merge the two 
courts that no additional judges will be required to bring the 
work current within a short time. However, the subcommittee 
is not so sure that this will be the case. For this reason, it is 
making a thorough analysis of the situation with a view to 


| recommanding in its final report a plan which will remove the 


located and so supported as to furnish books and other printed matter | 


and information service convenient to the homes and offices of all 


residents of the said District. 


Testimony before the subcommittee disclosed that among 35 
American cities above 200,000 population, Washington, though 


(welfth in population, ranks next to the bottom in the number | 


of branch libraries. Among cities smaller than Washington, 
Cincinnati has 28 branches; Minneapolis, 21 branches; Indianap- 
olis, 19 branches; Portland, Oreg., 17 branches; Louisville, 15 
branches; Kansas City, 15 branches; and Oakland, Calif., with 
less than half Washington's population, 13 branches. 

To meet this situation the subcommittee has introduced a bill 


congestion in the police court and assure speedy justice to cases 
as they arise. 
MISCELLANEOUS INVESTIGATIONS 

The subcommittee has in progress investigations relating to 
the following District governmental activities : 

(1) The management and operation of 
system ; 

(2) The housing situation, particularly as it relates to the 


the public-school 


availability of reasonably rented quarters for Government 
employees ; 
(83) The organization and methods of the District traffic 


bureau; 
(4) The organization and methods of the license bureau: 
(5) The agencies under the board of public welfare; 
(6) The methods of the refuse division in reclaiming salable 


into the House providing a five-year program of library expan- | refuse; 
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(7) The method of numbering and issuing auto license tags; 
and 

(8) Certain matters disclosed in the report of the Comptroller 
General of the investigation of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

In conclusion, the subcommittee finds that its recommenda- 
tions will eventually result in direct savings to the District 
government and taxpayers of $106,000 annually, itemized as 
follows: ° 


Saving to taxpayers and the District by doing away with the 


CAEEGl® DRI... «an cenccdn accusing wtrdinekmatithnamsathions , 500 
Manufacture of auto tags at reformatory.—_. -.--._-.--~_--. 6, 000 
Merging of District supply needs with the Federal Govern- 

ment a meanest atone aceasta Gia nsp sk talaeiails timate nail siniiahinibmiands innit 15, 000 
Recorder Cf 00006. «minicstimidicninnsiapnaiettinteaeeematetial 30, 000 
Reser of Will... snus <>snenerieeenwndeae nana ie 10, 000 
Additional production of brick at District workhouse__..-..-. 36, 000 

Total savings...-—- ee 106, 500 


Recommendations relating to the collection of taxes will also 
result in reducing the uncollected District taxes by approxi- 
mately $100,000 a year. 

The investigations conducted by the subcommittee have 
opened innumerable opportunities for studying and recommend- 
ing improvements in local municipal management. The study 
of one subject has often led to others requiring urgent investi- 
gation. Only by close contact on the part of Congress, such as 
i: being given by the subcommittee, can these matters be 
brought to light for consideration. As stated previously, the 
wide scope of District activities now being studied can not 
possibly be concluded by July 1, 1927, the time set for its final 
report. The members are of the unanimous opinion that au- 
thority for this investigation should be extended, if for no other 
reason than that its continuation will tend to arouse interest 
in the bettering of affairs in the District government. 

Since this report has been prepared the subcommittee has 
heard testimony relative to apparent irregularities in the method 
of purchasing traffic lights for the District by the traffic bureau. 
As the subcommittee has not had sufficient time to study all 
the facts so far divulged and to give its conclusions in this 
report, it will state these facts together with its findings in its 
final report on July 1, 1927. 

PITTSBURGH AND THE NATION 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re 
marks I desire to print the address delivered by myself 
before the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., on Wednesday, 
February 16, 1927. It was one of a series of addresses on 
various phases of the history of the Pittsburgh district, gateway 
to the west and the workshop of the world. 

The address follows: 


Emerson has said that those who listened to William Pitt knew that 
there was something finer in the man than anything he said. The city 
named for the Great Commoner has the same characteristic. There is 
something finer and greater in the spirit of Pittsburgh than can be 
uvalyzed from all its annals, epoch making as its history has been. 

That little hamlet of 1758, with its cluster of dwellings on the banks 
of three rivers, was a Cinderella settlement. It was fated to endure 
bardship, misfortune, injustice, and disaster, but they could not break 
its spirit. I think Pittsburgh’s fairy godmother must have given her 
the gift of divine discontent, joining the pleasure from deeds done 
with the pain of things unsatisfied. Perhaps she said to Pittsburgh ; 

Bite off more than you can chew, 
Then chew it. 

Plan more than you can do, 
And do it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star, 

Hold your seat and there you are, 


That is Pittsburgh, the city of the undaunted heart. 

In the Pittsburgh Building at the Sesquicennial I saw a painting 
done on mammoth seale, showing one of our Dlast furnaces in operation. 

Half the picture was dark with smoke and grime overshadowing every 
object. The furnace workers were black shapes, their bodies blending 
into the murky background. 

But above the sun poured down a flood of light which blended with 
the red flames from the open furnace doors. The faces of the workers 
glowing in the radiance. Their backs were bowed with toil but 
their eyes were uplifted to the dawn. 

That is Pittsburgh, the city of the uplifted face. 

When brave but obstinate, misguided but heroic General Braddock 
Jay dying, he had cause for despair. His army had been destroyed at 
Braddock’s field, his aids lay dead on the banks of the Monongahela, 
his own name forever coupled with defeat. Yet he looked forward to 
another battle, and as he died he whispered, ‘* We shall do better next 
time.” 

That is Pittsburgh, the city of the unconquerable soul. 

I shall not attempt to chronicle the history of Pittsburgh. That has 
been done from complete documentary sources. Rather I shall ask you 


were 
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to recall a few of the times and events when Pittsburgh stood not 
alone as the gateway of the W®@st, but as the gateway of the future 
for the United States. If I do not misinterpret them each one is 
proof that Pittsburgh is a living aspiration, existing under a divine 
compulsion to grope upward and with ability to wrest the laurels of 
victory from the dust of defeat. 


FIRST BATTLE OF THE REVOLUTION 


Could there be a better example than that far-off July day when this 
district was first brought to the dismayed attention of the thirteen 
Colonies through the tragic disaster of Braddock’s defeat. 

That disaster was in reality the first victory of the war for Ameri- 
can independence. When the news came through the wilderness, “ The 
British are beaten,” the colonists learned that the red-coated regulars 
of Britain were not invincible. When further news came that George 
Washington and his Colonial troops had alone come out of the conflict 
with honor a new spirit of confidence was created. 

“We must depend on ourselves,” said Americans everywhere. Gone 
was the blind belief in the superiority of the British. In its place was 
confidence that America could develop officers and soldiers able to cope 
with the best that England could send. Twenty years later that confi- 
dence was tested and proved in the war which ended at Yorktown. 


NATIONAL SUPREMACY MAINTAINED 


Another day came when order arose from overthrow and the fruits of 
victory were plucked from the tree of defeat. 

There was grave question during the first few years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States as to whether it provided 
a general government strong enough to compel obedience. The first 
test came in the whisky insurrection of Pittsburgh and western Penn- 
sylvania in 1794, 

Distilling was the most profitable business here. The cost of trans- 
portation across the mountains made it impossible to send corn and 
other grains to the seaboard, There was no market for the grain, but 
the distilled spirits could be sold at a profit, 

When Congress followed Hamilton’s advice and levied a tax from 9 
to 25 cents a gallon on spirits, there was violent protest from the 
farmers, who believed themselves treated in tyrannical fashion. 

The resistance that followed developed into insurrection. Tax col 
lectors were tarred and feathered, and in various skirmishes several 
persons were injured and at least one man killed. 

President Washington called out the militia, declaring “the very 
existence of the Government and the fundamental principles of social 
order are involved in the issue.” 

The Father of his Country headed the army and marched with it to 
Bedford. There he learned that a great reaction in public sentiment 
had taken place and that the insurrectionists were willing to sign 
the pledge of submission. Faced by the results of their rebellion they 
admitted themselves in the wrong and the revolt was ended. 

The Federal Government spent $750,000 in this campaign, and it is 
probable that the outcome was more vital and lasting than from any 
similar expenditure in the history of the country. 

If the Government had failed to act with prompt effectiveness the 
new Republic would certainly have been destroyed from within during 
the course of a few years. The House of Representatives in Congress 
sent a memorial to President Washington, in which it recited the issues 
involved, as follows: 

“It has demonstrated to the candid world, as well as to the Ameri 
can people themselves, that the great body of them are equally attached 
to the luminous and vital principle of our Constitution, which enjoins 
that the will of the majority shall prevail; that they understand the 
indissoluble union between true liberty and regular government; that 
they feel their duties no less than they are watchful over their rights; 
that they will be as ready at all times to crush licentiousness as they 
have been to defeat usurpation. In a word, that they are capable of 
carrying into execution that noble plan of self-government which they 
have chosen as the guaranty of their own happiness.” 

It was out of Pittsburgh’s defeat that such blessings came. Truly 
Pittsburgh has been like the priests in the ancient temple of India. 
They besought the conqueror of the city to spare their greatest idol, 
but he struck it down with a blow of his battle-ax. As the idol fell 
there came out a shower of gems, pearls, and diamonds whose existence 
was unknown to the priests themselves. Then the conqueror gave them 
too, a share of the unsuspected treasure. 

When the idol of local sovereignty was overthrown by national 
supremacy the resulting boon came in full measure to Pittsburgh. 


FREE LABOR BASIS OF INDUSTRY 


Turn the page to another day early in Pittsburgh’s history, when !n 
her infant industries every worker was a free man, without a slave or 
bound servant touching the product. 

In the beginning there were many slaves here, brought by Virginians. 
There were bound servants, who had been remanded to a state of 
servitude by law or by legal process or custom had voluntarily disposed 
of their time for a term of years. 

In 1780 slavery was abolished in Pennsylvania and the registry at 
that time showed Pittsburghers as possessors of 342 male and 34% 
female slaves. Judge Hugh Henry Breckinridge said that there were 
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men in Pittsburgh who “held and abused slaves and bound servants | 
who would not for a fine cow have shaved their beards on Sunday.” 

A few years later bound and indentured white servants were not to 
be secured. While certain southern mangpfacturers depended on negro 
bondsmen, while eastern Pennsylvania's industrial development red 
built on servile white labor, Pittsburgh won her early industrial 
supremacy upon the system of free labor. 

We have forgotten the place white servitude had in the early days 
of the Keystone State. These bound servants were regarded "| 





chattels. The law recognized them as property, and scant attention 
was paid to their grievances, 

In some ways it was a system more detestable than slavery. Negro 
slaves were eften better treated than white bound servants because 
their health was of greater importance. The servant could be over- | 
worked and turned out to die, but it was to the master’s’ interest to | 
protect the health of the slave and prolong his life. 

Notwithstanding its vicious features, Philadelphia was firmly wedded 
to the system of white servile labor. It explains many otherwise 
obseure actions in Pennsylvania history. For instance, the lukewarm- 
ness of Pennsylvania in the French and Indian War was not due so 
much to Quaker pacifism as.to the policy of General Braddock and 
General Shirley in enlisting bound servants without the consent of their 
masters. 

After that war was over Ben Franklin was sent to confer with 
British agents in an attempt to secure payment for the absence of 
these servants. England refused to pay, and that refusal had its part 
in making sentiment in favor of the Revolution. It also led to Franklin 
providing in his will for a fund for the help of bound and indentured 
servants. 

He was the wisest of Pennsylvania wise men, but he was not far- 
seeing enough to understand that white servitude could not endure. If | 
he could have seen the industries of Pittsburgh a few years later, he | 
would have made a different bequest. His fund for bound servants | 
still remains in a Philadelphia bank, grown immensely greater through 
interest additions. 


For generations not a dollar has been paid out of it. | 

The system is gone forever. 
What ended white servitude? 

ence as was slavery. 


| 
It was never legislated out of exist- | 
The last we hear of it was a Pennsylvania law 
of 1818 providing certain regulations. Pittsburgh destroyed this labor 
system and she did it by proving that free labor is the more efficient, 
economical system. 

I shall not argue that the early industrial magnates here were more 
humane than their brothers in the East. The fact is that they were 
anxious to have bound servants in the mills. But they could not get 
them to come west, anit as a result were obliged to employ free workers. 
Then, just about the time Pittsburgh began her industrial career, 

inrmigrants and increased population furnished new sources of 

I do maintain that Pittsburgh manufacturers met the new con- 
ditions and proved im actual competition that free workers can and | 
will produce a greater and better product than either bound servants 
slaves. 


free 
labor. 


ol 


They discovered the law that the most efficient labor is 
the cheapest. 

It is sometimes charged that Pittsburgh industries have had a 
reactionary labor policy, and there is ground for such a charge against 
some of her industries. For years her iron and steel industry declared 
that the eight-hour day would mean ruin. When at last the leaders 
howed to the public conscience and established the eight-hour day they 
found it a highly profitable step. The dividends paid since have far 
outstripped those paid under the old system of production. 

No matter what the qualifications, it is to Pittsburgh's everlasting 
credit that she built her industrial structure on free labor. She 
showed the business interests of Pennsylvania and the Nation that such 
a system excelled the others in practical and profitable results for all 
concerned. By doing that she struck the death blow against the per- | 
nicious system of white servitude in the United States. It is not | 
the least of her splendid contributions to State and Nation. 


COMMERCE MADE FREE TO ALL 


Let us turn the page to a day im 1811, when a great crowd stood 
at the wharf in Pittsburgh to witness the departure of the first steam- 
boat that ever plied on western waters. 

That little boat, a Pittsburgh product, was destined to great things. 
It was a factor in a revolution in methods of transportation; but | 
byore important still, through a strange combination of circumstances, | 
it had a share in making this Nation one and indivisible. It proved | 
to be an instrumentality for a monopoly, whose destruction was essen- 
tial for the Nation’s welfare. Once more the jewels poured out only 
when a cherished idol was overthrown. 

Robert Fulton, a Pennsylvanian, is enshrined in imperishable marble 
in Statuary Hall in the United States Capitol because he solved the 
problem of steam navigation. On August 17, 1807, his steamboat, the | 
Clermont, proudly plied the Hudson River. Shortly afterwards, New | 
York State gave a monopoly right to Fulton and Robert Livingstone 
to navigate all the waters of the State by steam craft. All other 


Persons were forbidden such navigation without license from Fulton 
and Livingstone. 
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| navigate their rivers. 


| had never been built in Pittsburgh. 
| sel and the monopoly grant which followed showed the nation-wide 
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Profits flowed in, and the two pioneers visioned a monopoly control 
of all the waters of the United States. Nicholas J. Roosevelt, an uncle 
of Theodore, was put in charge of the navigation on the Ohio and 
Mississippi. It was believed that success there would lead Louisiana 
to grant the same exclusive control of navigation on the nrouth of the 
Father of Waters as had already been granted upon the rivers of New York. 

Roosevelt and his bride came to Pittsburgh, secured a flatboat, and 
floated down to New Orleans, studying trade, transportation, and the 
velocity of the streams. 

He reported to Fulton and Livingstone and was authorized to have 
a steamboat built in Pittsburgh after designs furnished by Fulton. In 
an incredibly short time the Pittsburgh builders delivered the New 
Orleans, at a cost of $38,000. 

In September, 1811, the long voyage to New Orleans began amid the 
applause of the people of Pittsburgh. At Cincinnati the whole popula- 
tion greeted the awe-inspiring craft. At Louisville, when doubters de- 
clared that the boat could never ascend the river, Captain Roosevelt 
took them aboard and proceeded upstream, to the complete confounding 
of the pessimists. The gallant captain and his crew had to contend with 
snags, shoals, and sand bars. They met earthquake, fire, and infuri- 
ated savages. However, all the perils were safely passed and the New 
Orleans finally steamed majestically into the city whose name she bore. 

Almost immediately afterwards the Legislature of Louisiana passed 
an act giving Fulton and Livingstone exclusive rights to operate steam 
vessels on all the rivers of the State. Whoever operated such craft 
without license from them must pay $5,000 for each offense and also 
forfeit the boat and equipment. 

This joined the issue, and it was one vital to every American. At 
the most widely separated points in the Republic, New York, and New 
Orleans, monopoly stood intrenched to levy toll on every patron of the 
new means of transportation. Fulton and Livingstone held the keys 
to the two greatest ports in the United States. 

Soon came the test. Other States forbade the New York boats to 
Other citizens of New York and Louisiana began 
to operate steamboats without license. Protests were heard from many 
quarters and Pittsburghers joined the outcry. 

The dispute reached the courts of New York. The lower courts set 
aside the monopoly grant only to be reversed in the higher courts. 
Finally the famous case of Gibbons against Ogden, in which the whole 
tremendous question was involved, reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

“Thus was John Marshall,” says Albert J. Beveridge in his great 
biography of that jurist, “ given the opportunity to deliver the last but 
one of his great nation-making opinions.” 

It was in 1824 that the decision was given. By that time steam- 
driven vessels were sailing on every river and lake. In 1820, 79 steam- 
boats were running on the Ohio between Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 

Everybody in the country was interested in the result of this battle 
between State sovereignty, standing for exclusive privileges and na- 
tionalism, standing for the power of the Nation over all commerce. 

Daniel Webster was counsel for Gibbons and the supremacy of the 
Nation. He made one of his greatest addresses and then wrote his 
brother with supreme confidence: “Our steamboat case is not decided 
yet, but it can go but one way.” 

The decision by Chief Justice Marshall did more to bind the American 
people into one nation than almost any other event in our entire na- 
tional life. He had in mind the Louisiana law, the result of a trip by a 
Pittsburgh steamboat, when he wrote that decision. 

He decided against the steamboat monopoly. He cut through the 
arguments of the State rights advocates by declaring, “That their 
reasoning would explain away the Constitution of our country and leave 
it a magnificent structure, indeed, to look at, but totally unfit for use.” 

The country greeted the decision with unbounded enthusiasm. There 
were great celebrations in Pittsburgh. New York and New Orleans be- 
came free ports for all Americans. Steamboat construction at Pitts- 
burgh doubled in a year. 

When railroads came, and telegraph, telephone, and oil lines entered 
the field, John Marshall's decision was guaranty that the common 
welfare of America would be safeguarded. 

From that day to this it has been uniformly held that commerce 


| among the States is within the exclusive control of the National Gov- 


ernment including that which, though apparently confined to 
traffic, affects the business transactions of the Nation at large. 

Perhaps that decision would have come, even though the New Orleans 
But the voyage of that little ves- 


State 


scope of the problem, it made the decision a certainty. 


WHEN SECESSION CHALLENGED UNION 

It is difficult for us to vision the patriotism of the men of 1859 
to 1865. We think of the Stars and Stripes as the banner of all, float- 
ing over a Nation where involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, has been forever banished. 

It was not so in 1850. To make it so great political battles were 
necessary, and when they proved unavailing armed conflict came as the 
final arbiter. 
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Pittsburgh stood at the gateway in both campaigns, political and 
military. The Free-Soil Party, pledged to stand against the extension 
of was held here in 1852. It seemed an unpopular, insignifi- 
cant movement, but its voice was first in a victorious chorus. 

The Free-Soil candidates were Hale and Julian. In Allegheny County 
they received 965 votes to 9,615 for Scott, the Whig candidate, and 
7,226 for Pierce, the Democratic standard bearer. 

Out this overwhelming defeat came new determination on the 
part of conscientious opponents of the idea that any man has the right 
to own the body of another. 

Four years later the Republican Party, as a national organization, 
was born in Pittsburgh. There had been a few local and some State 
conventions, but Pittsburgh was agreed upon by all ag the place in 
which to hold the first national session. 

Here came Abraham Lincoln as a delegate, and with him were some 
of the greatest figures in our national history. Here they formulated 
the resolutions which became the program of the new party. 
and Dayton were the candidates in the first campaign, and they were 
overwhelmingly defeated. Undismayed the defeated ones bent anew to 
the task, with the time-tried old motto, “ We shall do better next time.” 
Four years later their, victory came with the election of the man who 
never failed to pay hi* tribute to the “ State of Allegheny,” the great- 
est of all Americans, Abraham Lincoln, 

tut Lincoln's election only proved the futility of political action 
in dealing with the deep-seated cancer of slavery. The blood drawn by 
the lash must be balanced by blood drawn by the sword. Peaceful meth- 
ods were discarded, and North faced South with weapons in hand. 

Pittsburgh saw the real beginning of the Civil War, and it is not 
much that the attitude of Pittsburgh led directly to the 
prompt and effective action of Pennsylvania in 1861, 


slavery, 


too to say 


Buchanan's Secretary of War, Floyd, sent an order to the comman- | 


dant of the United States arsenal to send 700 tons of cannon, arms, 
and military equipment to New Orleans. This order came December 24, 
when secession was lifting its menacing head in many States. 

The steamer Silver Wave was at the wharf to receive the shipment, 
when Pittsburgh rose en masse. Great meetings were held and proces- 


sions formed. Many counseled violence, but cooler heads prevailed. 


The demonstration of public sentiment was so compelling that after a | 


week of tension 
ington, 


Less than 


the countermanding order was received from Wash- 


four months later Fort Sumter fell. 
Pennsylvania Legislature suspended all rules and passed a measure 
providing for assembling and equipping the militia. That was three 
days before Lincoln called for troops, and the action was taken because 
Pitisburgh had shown the public sentiment of the State. When the 
call came the troops were ready. That is why Pennsylvania soldiers 
were the first in the Capital to be met by the President at the station, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, as he hailed them as “ first 
defenders of Washington.” 

To recite Pittsburgh’s achievements during the Civil War would re- 
quire volumes, Her men rallied to the colors; her women formed 
soldier-aid societies; her factories were transformed into war plants. 

Pittsburgh paid the price to the uttermost. Four thousand of her 
bravest and best were killed on the battle fields of fratricidal strife. 
There is no mathematics for the calculation of the value of such a con- 
tribution to the American Nation. 


That same day the 


THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 

Pittsburgh's iron and steel industry has made the America of to-day 
possible. Our great Empire, bound into one Nation, would be incon- 
celyable without the transportation and communication facilities this 
district has developed. It would be easier to administer California 
from Japan than Washington without the railroads. Our modern 
civilization is bottomed on iron and steel. 

All the world proclaims Pittsburgh's industrial leadership but forgets 
that in the early days no spot in the Nation faced so many obstacles in 
industrial development. 

In colonial days iron ore and coal were near at hand, but England 
forbade their use for manufactured products. Even William Pitt, 
staunch friend the Colonies said that he “opposed allowing the 
colonists to make even a hobnail for themselves.” 

Steel mills were expressly forbidden, and after the Revolution had 
ended England’s power here, she imposed a fine of £100 and three 
months’ imprisonment on anyone who should induce an English skilled 
workman to settle in America. The same penalties were made the 
fate of those who should export machinery to this country. 

Such laws added greatly to the difficulties of starting the iron and 
steel industry in Pittsburgh. Eastern cities could and did evade these 
laws, but the wilderness was a barrier against men and machinery 
coming to Pittsburgh. 

What was the result from these man-made and natural difficulties? 
They simply served to bring into the industry the very ablest, brightest, 
most courageous men. These men saw that the task was impossible 
and so they proceeded to do it. 

For years the record might be summed up in the word failure. Bank- 
ruptey followed bankruptcy, and mills were started only to be shut 
down and dismantled. George Anshutz built in Shadyside the first 


of 


Fremont | 








| perfected during the World War. 
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blast furnace, but saw it closed shortly by the sheriff. Stackpole and 
Whiting built the first rolling mill in 1811, and it ended in bankruptey 
proceedings. 

William EKichbaum built a wire mill in 1811, but ran out of funds. 
He applied to the Pennsylvania Legislature for a loan of $3,000, and 
strange to relate, received it. The early iron masters were not afraid of 
trying new plans and establishing new precedents. 

These industrial pioneers simply would not admit defeat. They 
brought iron ore and pack horses from Bellefonte and Juniata to the 
Clarion and floated it down to Pittsburgh. They hauled it in wagons 
to Johnstown and from there by water. They purchased iron bar 
at $120 a ton and bent it in the shape of the letter “U™” to fit the 
backs of pack horses. 

I can not recite the progress of this industry which has given Pitts- 
burgh the name of the “ Steel City”’’ around the world. I can not even 
name the great iron and steel masters whose biographies would be the 
story of iron and steel. 

I can only remind you that these mighty plants of te-day should not 
make us forget that their foundations were laid by men who dared 
and failed. Old Walt Whitman was right when he said: 


“Have you heard that it was good to gain the day? 
I say also that it is good to fail. 
Battles are lost in the same spirit in which they are won.” 


And Pittsburgh's contribution to America in the extension of rail- 
roads, the transportation of cities, the growth of a hundred industries 
elsewhere is a woven web which includes the work of old Peter Marnie, 


| the iron maker who plunged into his own heated furnace rather than 


see it closed by the sheriff; of William Keliy who worked out the 
process of converting iron into steel years before Bessemer thought o! 
it, but lost his rights in the end; of Captain Jones who died through 
an explosion at a furnace he had made the marvel of the world. 


NEW GIFTS TO THE NATION 


Contributions made by Pittsburgh through other industries than iron 
and steel would read like a census of manufactures. Think of coal, of 
which a great chemist has said, “The future belongs to the nation 
which makes the best use of its coal resources,” 

Pittsburgh developed the by-product coke oven which taps the for 
merly unknown treasure chest of coal. In 1914 Germany was pro- 
ducing four times as much by-products of coal as the United States. 
To-day Pittsburgh by-product coke ovens are producing more than 
any nation in the world. These ovens find and utilize the materials 
which make a hundred products from mines—medicines to munitions. 

There is aluminum which furnishes one of the most romantic stories 
in the whole history of American scientific accomplishment. Through 
the vision and courage of Pittsburghers, aluminum has been trans- 
formed from a chemical curiosity into an indispensable servant of 
mankind, 

Forty years ago aluminum or “silver from clay” was so rare and 
costly that it was used only for jewelry. Charles Hall made its com 
mercial production possible by his use of electric current. His early 
attempts met with failure, but finally a group of young Pittsburghers 
incorporated the aluminum company of America and undertook the 
immense task of manufacturing this new product. They found that, 
like the others, they had bitten off more than they could chew but, 
unlike the others, they proceeded to chew it. They beat down all 
obstacles. From one little plant there has come one of America’s 
greatest industries, with an investment of $150,000,000 in 20 great 
factories. It employs 20,000 persons and has an annual pay roll of 
$24,000,000. 

Today aluminum utensils are in every kitchen. Automobiles built 
in part of aluminum are on every highway. No aircraft flies without 
the help of this wondrous new material, the necessary alloy having been 
Aluminum cables carry high voltage 
electric currents over long distances. Aluminum paint protects the 
tanks which hold the country’s reserve of oil and gasoline. Thus 
aluminum, which is used in hundreds of widely diversified industries, 
adding to the health, comfort, and convenience of mankind, is 4 
Pittsburgh contribution. 

The Pittsburgh experimental mine, operated by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, is the only one of its kind in the world, It has 
contributed a method of preventing and controlling coal-dust explo- 
sions, which has been the means of saving countless lives. 

In this age of scientific research no district in the land is doing 
more than Pittsburgh. The chief factor, perhaps, is the Mellon In 
stitute of Industrial Research. It is declared to be an “ institution 
dedicated to the service of American industry and to young men who 
destine their life work to the industries, the goal being ideal industry 
which will give to all broader opportunities for purposeful lives.” 

Through industrial fellowships research work has resulted in notable 
inventions. The process “ synthetic resins’’ has expanded into a large 
industrial corporation; olefine gases have opened up an entirely new 
chemical industry; “liquid glue" is now a special industry and “ flo- 
tation of minerals” is being successfully carried out by western meta! 
lurgical interests. All these and a host of others have been given the 
world by incumbents of industria] fellowships at the Mellon Institute. 
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What industry has not felt Pittsburgh’s contribution? The Curies 
discovered radium, but a Pittsburgh plant produces one-half the world’s 
output from Carnotite ore. 

Marconi discovered the radio waves, but a Pittsburgh plant estab- 

lished the pioneer broadcasting station and put this marvel into the 
possession of Americans. 
"In peace and in war Pittsburgh industry has influenced the life of 
the Nation. It made possible Commodore Perry’s victory of Lake Erie 
in the War of 1812. The guns and the munitions used at Gettysburg 
came in large part from the foundries and factories here. 

The record of the World War remains in the memories of all. 
Sam. General Crowell, who had charge of ordnance, sums up Pitts- 
hurgh’s record when he said in his final report: 


“The years 1917 and 1918 will forever stand as the monument to | 


the American genius of workshop and factory, which in this period 

insured the victory by insuring the timely arrival of the overwhelm- 

ing force of America’s resources in the form of American munitions.” 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PUBLIC OFFICES 

It is impossible, within the limits of this address, to even mention 

the names of the sons of Pittsburgh who have directly influenced the 


Government of the United States as public officials representing the | 


people of this district. ‘ 

Four great Secretaries of the Treasury, Hamilton, Gallatin, Chase, 
and Mellon, have guided the financial policies of the Republic during 
the most eritical periods of her history. Two of them came from the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Lincoln's Secretary of War faced tasks no other before or since has 
experienced, Pittsburgh furnished the man to fit the need in the 
person of Edwin M. Stanton. i 

The list would include William Wilkins, city councilman, United 
States Senator, Secretary of War, and Minister to Russia; James Ross, 
United States Senator, who aided greatly in the Louisiana Purchase, 
making possible the America of to-day; Philander C. Knox, equally able 
in the Senate and in the Cabinets of two Presidents; Matthew Stanley 
Quay, director of Pennsylvania's political destinies; John Dalzell, lead- 
ing exponent of the high protective policy; and a host of others. 

FOLK SONGS AND NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 

“Let me write the songs of a nation,” said a wise man, 
care not who makes its laws.” 

There is a page of Pittsburgh's history on which one name is written, 
a name which shall live as long as emotion, sympathy, and love in- 
fluence the human soul. Long after most of Pittsburgh's great names 
been forgotten, devoted tribute will be paid the memory of 
Stephen Collins Foster, singer of a nation’s songs. 

Out of our materialism came forth this master music 
of our industrialism came bis inspiration. 

Stephen Collins Foster was a Pittsburgher, born and bred. Here he 
was born; here he wrote his greatest songs; here he lies buried. 


“and I 


have 


maker; out 


Sadness is the keynote of his songs; perhaps in that is their poig- | 


nant appeal. His father’s death led him to write Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground. Loneliness inspired the words: 
* All this world is sad and dreary, 
Everywhere I roam, 
Still longing for the old plantation 
And for the old folks at home.” 
There is the same spirit in Old Black Joe, Old Kentucky Home, 


and many other of the melodies which bave become the folk songs of 
the race, 

His short life was full of tragedy, but out of misfortune he wrought 
magic comfort for millions of humankind. He said once that the most 
familiar sounds he heard were the songs he had written and the least 
familiar was a kind word from a friend. 

Mournful in his life, pitiful in his death, this man, through kis folk 
songs, did as much to bring common memories and happy associations 
to all Americans as any man in our history. He helped to make a 
ommunity out of a country; a neighborhood out of a nation, 

Truly we could better afford to cancel many laws and plow over the 
sites of many mills rather than lose the songs of this Pittsburgher, 
who wrote from his own blood the heart songs of universal appeal. 

MASTERY 


No person living to-day can appraise correctly the value to humanity 
of the development of a practical flying machine, 

Through ages men have sought the secret of the eagle. 
finally discovered it and published it for the benefit of all experimenters 
in aviation was a Pittsburgher and his original research was performed 
in Pittsburgh. 

Prof, 8. 
fessor of astronomy at the University of Pittsburgh and director of the 
Allegheny Observatory. 

While in this position his aero dynamic experiments were complete 
enough to form the basis for all pioneer aviation. 

As a result of this work he built and launched the first steam model 
airplane capable of prolonged free fight; he developed and launched 


OF THE AIR 


The | 
' 
workshop of the world was turned into a munitions factory by Uncle | 


The man who | 


P. Langley, for 20 years, between 1867 and 1887, was pro- | 
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} the first gasoline model airplane capable of free flight; he developed 
and built the first man-carrying airplane. 

Langley’s book, Experiences in Aerodynamics, is the original charter 
of aviation. It is a Pittsburgh product. In the preface Professor 
Langley stated: 

“If there prove to be anything of a permanent value in these in- 
vestigations, I desire that they may be remembered in connection with 
the name of William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, whose generosity provided 
the principal means for them.” 

Thus the inventor of the modern airplane gives credit for the origin 
| of his researches. 


It was in Pittsburgh that Langley constructed his turntable for air- 
planes and measuring devices of the most ingenious kind. UHis con- 
clusions gave for the first time firm ground on which to stand as to 
the long-disputed questions of air resistances and reactions. 

It was this book which gave the sanction of high scientific authority 
to a line of investigation which had been left to “ cranks.” 

The Wright brothers, after their successful demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of Langley, said: 
“The knowledge that the head of the most prominent scientific in- 
| stitution of America believed in the possibility of human flight was one 
of the influences which led us to undertake the preliminary investigation 
that preceded our active work. He recommended to us the books which 
enabled us to form sane ideas at the outset. It was a helping hand at 
a critical time, and we shall always be grateful.” 

Professor Langley proved in 1896 that artificial flight was possible 


when he made his airdrome No. 5 cover a distance of a mile. Seven 
years later mechanical defects and launching gear caused a failure in 


a more ambitious flight. 

He was decried and ridiculed, lampooned in: prose and verse. His 
experiments were misrepresented and he was called a “ Professor wan- 
dering in his dreams.” 

Pittsburghers offered him money when Congress refused to appro- 
priate further. [Me steadfastly refused to secure a patent or accept 
money from private persons. He declared his work was solely in the 
interest of the Nation and, if the Nation would not support it, 
could not continue. 

At the unveiling of the Langley memorial tablet in the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D. C., May 6, 1913, that beloved Pittsburgher, 
John Brashear, said: 

“TI can never forget the last half hour I spent in his office. He 
showed me the little piece of apparatus that had broken, deflecting 
his airplane into the Potomac, whereas it should have sailed up into 
the air. With a sad heart he turned to me and with trembling voice 
said: ‘Mr. Brashear, this has wrecked my hopes forever. My life- 
work is a failure.’ I did all in my power to cheer and comfort him, 
but it was too late.” 

His disappointment shortened his life. Seven years later the Langley 
airplane, equipped with a better motor; flew successfully, but the heart 


he 


broken inventor was not there to witness. 
But his work was not a failure as he thought. It was gloriously 
successful in its victory wrested from defeat. As the pathfinder in 


aviation Professor Langley exemplified the Pittsburgh spirit which pays 
full price for every forward step. 


OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT 


Let no one mistake the fact that it was Pittsburgh expressing her- 
self through all these men who dared to lose in any high enterprise. 
Though her feet be in smoke and grime, her eyes have been lifted to 


i 
| the stars. That is true as to every artistic aspiration. Philip Gibbs 
| has said: 

“IT remember now the Pittsburgh which some people imagine is 


typical of all that is lurid and frightful in American industrialism. I 
remember the sight of the city by night, looking down upon it from 
the heights outside and seeing gusts of white flame rising out of black 
gulfs, and wild fires making the sky of night all ruddy, and a world of 
| chimneys and factories, illumined by those blast furnaces from which 


Pittsburgh gets its wealth. 
| “IT remember also a building in Pittsburgh dedicated 
| arts and to all that is lovely among civilized peoples. 
} 


to the fine 
It is a truly 
noble building, with marble cloisters and halls and picture galleries 
not garish or overdecorated, but finely designed, with a knowledge of 
classical models, yet modern in its inspiration. It is the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, covering 10 acres and free to all the people.” 

Yes; it is amid those two fundamental forces, the material and the 
| spiritual, that Pittsburgh contends and climbs. She builds a factory 
| and matches it with a church; she builds a mill and puts a school 
| against it; she digs a mine and balances it with an art gallery; she 
| 


constructs a railroad and then establishes a university. She says as 
| she awaits the sunrise: 
The night wanes into morning and the dawning light 


Broadens and all the shadows fade and shift. 
I follow, follow, sure to meet the sun. 

And confident that what the future yields, 
Will be the right unless myself be wrong. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE FUTURE 

Final Pittsburgh is a city set upon a hill, a hill 
of burdens that have been cast off, old prejudices discarded, dis- 
defeats turned into victories. Her great in- 
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my friends 


mad 
ents 


eouragen overcome, 


dustries soar upward from foundations laid in enforeed shutdowns, 
fsilures, bankruptcies, and sheriff's sales which descended upon daring, 
jatedefving men of business. 

Ifer citizenship includes stranger friends who have come from the 
ends of the world. Not a sad land nor a bad land nor a mad land 


but has sent sons and daughters to Pittsburgh. All the peoples, all the 
thoughts, all the experiences of the world have helped to etch and 
mold her character. 

She is old but unwearied; she has learned the secrets of the ages 
but retains the enthusiasm of youth; she knows evil by stark expe- 
but She keeps her faith in the good. 
future, what of it? It must be compounded of her past and 
She will to mount by the steepest road. When 

climbing she will mark every inch gained with 
sweat and blood. 

But she will not turn back. Pittsburgh is destined to make contri- 
bution to the world affecting decision as to whether America can make 
good the claims of democracy. 

To other nations, other tasks. To America the task of proving the 
wisdom, the permanence, the efficiency, in a far-flung empire, of govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

Pittsburgh in the past has made possible the widest distribution of 
physical comforts known in any land or in any age. I believe a com- 
prehensive survey by the United States Department of Commerce, such 
has been made in other sections, would be of value in pointing 
out new development for the future. Pittsburgh is also attempting to 
provide the highest educational advantages for all her youth and she 
will continue on that path. 

But Pittsburgh will embark with new determination in the future 
upon America’s supreme task of removing every unnecessary obstacle 
from the pathway of all; of fulfilling Lincoln’s dream of the day when 
every American shall have an unfettered start and a fair chance in the 
race of life. 

That is a battle, political, social, and economic. It means honest 
elections and industrial justice. If it is lost the golden hopes of men 
everywhere are trailed in the dust. If it is won God is justified in His 
last and greatest gift to humanity—America, 

It is an issue big enough for Pittsburgh. Chances for failure there 
are, but such possibilities have never had power to frighten Pittsburgh 
from a conflict. The hope of final victory for America, whatever de- 
feats may lie along the way, is made more certain of fruition, because 
at the gateway of the future, prepared and tempered like her steel, 
stands Pittsburgh, the undaunted and unconquerable. 


rience 
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P is for the power in the hands of those who toil. 

I is for the intellect, which springs in tended soil. 

T is for the teamwork of muscle and of mind, 

T is for the triumpbs won for happier human kind. 

S is for the sacrifice her progress e’er demands. 

B is for the banner bright, held firm in serving hands. 
U is for unconquerable, the spirit of her steel. 

R is for her reverence for common and ideal. 

G is for the gifts she’s made, which to all men accrue. 
Li is for her happiness ; the Lincoln dream come true. 


WASHINGTON, A STATE OF MAGNIFICENT RESOURCES—SHINGLE 
TARIFF A NECESSITY—RESEARCH IN WOOD UTILIZATION NEEDED 
TO OFFSET POSSIBLE LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, one of the most 

important basic industries in the country and in my State, the 

Inmber industry, has made and is making remarkable progress. 

In fact, it will interest Members of the House to know that 

most lines of industry in the great Pacific Northwest are de 

veloping in a substantial and gratifying manner. 

It is with pardonable pride that I speak of the material ad- 
vancement of the State of Washington, a land in which nearly 
2,000,000 of people now reside, where hardy pioneers years ago 
laid a foundation for one of the finest and best—if not the 
finest and best—of all our great American Commonwealths. 

IDEAL CLIMATE OF WASHINGTON 


I am sure most Members of the House have learned at first 
hand or have read of the magnificent resources that are con- 
tributing to make the State of Washington preeminent. With a 
climate that encourages sane and healthy living—no steaming, 
sultry days in summer, no heat prostrations, no sunstrokes, 
and no earthquakes, with little snow or cold in winter, no 
blizzards, and seldom even a thunderstorm—with a temperature 
range that permits outdoor work to proceed almost every day 
in the year, it is small wonder that this great western land 
should advance month by month and year by year to higher 
levels of culture and prosperity. 

With rail and sail competing to provide us nnmatched trans- 
portation facilities, with four transcontinental rail lines and 
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many steamship services available, our {ndustries are expand- 
ing and there is in progress a diversification of production that 
promises to suspass all the accomplishments of past years. 
DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS MAKES PROSPERITY 

The great lumber industry continues as the backbone of our 
business structure. With wise reforestation measures it will 
go on for many years. But contributing in no small degree are 
the various branches of the agricultural industry, especially 
the dairying industry, the poultry industry, and bulb culture. 
We are shipping hundreds of carloads of fresh eggs to the im- 
portant markets of the East. Our fisheries, among the finest 
in the world, supply the tables of all Christendom. Our fruits 
and fruit products, our honey, butter, and cheese are among the 
greatest producers of wealth. 

In addition to all of these the State of Washington soon will 
take top rank in the production of pulp for the manufacture of 
paper and other fiber products. Great mills are being estab- 
lished in the district which I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Speaker, it should interest Members of this House to 
know that in the last four years there has sprung up in my 
district one of the most perfectly planned industrial com- 
munities in the world—the city of Longview. Founded by and 
named in honor of Mr. R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, it has grown steadily until now it 
numbers at least 13,000 souls. With its paved and well-lighted 
streets, its modern hotel, community church, library, com- 
munity hall, splendid parks and recreation grounds, it is one 
of the most beautiful little cities in the country. Its great 
lumber mills and other industries support a population of pro- 
gressive, wholesothe, and patriotic people. This is the com- 
munity for which this Congress recently enacted the bill intro- 
duced by me to permit construction of a magnificent highway 
bridge across the Columbia River. 

THRIVING CITIES IN SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 

I wish all Members of this House could visit the Pacitic 
Northwest and see the thriving cities and towns of southwestern 
Washington. Even while Longview has been developing so 
rapidly, other communities have progressed in a sound and 
orderly manner. There are so many of them that all can not 
be mentioned here, but each and every one has its peculiar 
advantages and attractions. Tacoma, the gateway to Mount 
Rainier National Park, Kelso, Chehalis, Montesano, Shelton, 
Tacoma, and Olympia, the latter the beautiful capital city, are 
only a few of the many places worthy of a visit. 

I doubt if any congressional district in the country contains 
as many cities and towns of substantial, healthy growth. In 
fact, I am informed that the Post Office Department has so 
found, after investigating population statistics and records of 
postal receipts in connection with the Federal-building program. 
Tacoma, the metropolis of southwestern Washington; Olympia, 
the capital city ; Vancouver, the site of the first Hudson Bay Co. 
settlement in the Columbia River Valley; and Aberdeen, the 
largest city on Grays Harbor, all have Federal buildings 
now. Hoquiam, Centralia, Puyallup, Chehalis, Longview, Kelso, 
Raymond, and possibly Montesano, South Bend, Shelton, and 
Sumner will be getting in line for post-office buildings within 
the next few years. 

RESTORE THE CEDAR SHINGLE TARIFF 


Mr. Speaker, if there is any branch of industry in the State 
of Washington that is not prospering, it is the cedar lumber 
and shingle industry. Formerly the production of red-cedar 
Shingles was a business of great proportion. But when the 
free-trade fallacy spread over the land in 1913, Congress with- 
drew the small tariff duty protecting American-made shingles 
from Canadian competition, and since that date the manufac- 
ture of shingles has declined. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that upon the next revision of the tariff 
laws the Committee on Ways and Means of this body will act 
favorably upon the bill introduced by me te restore the small 
tariff duty which is necessary to revive this important industry. 
It can not exist in the face of competition from Canada, where 
a preferential system of taxation prevails, and where Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hindu coolie laborers are employed. 

In the State of Washington shingle “weaving” is a while 
man’s business. We never have, and we never will, employ the 
cheap Orientals that work across the line in British Columbi:. 
So when we come before you in the Seventieth Congress with a 
firm request that you give the shingle industry a modest degree 
of protection, we shall be asking you merely to restore what 
is rightfully ours, namely, an American industry for the main- 
tenance of American workingmen. 


AMERICAN LUMBER A SUPERIOR PRODUCT 


At the outset, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, | 
referred to the basic nature of the lumber industry, not only 
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in the State of Washington but in the country at large. It may ' 
{nterest Members to know that the annual production of lum- 
ber in the United States is 38,000,000,000 board-feet, 94 per cent | 
of which is consumed at home. About 2,500,000,000 feet, or 6 | 
per cent of the total, is exported each year to markets the world 
over. The large volume of this foreign trade is due to two 
factors. First, American lumber is, generally speaking, a su- | 
perior product; home builders: of foreign lands often prefer it 
tro their own. Second, the domestic demand for the kind of 
timber and lumber exported is at present so well supplied that 
foreign markets are indispensable. 

The lumber industry is not only giving the public a com- 
modity of high quality but it is scientifically developing the 
best methods of reforestation, timber growing, fire protection, 
and better utilization of forest products. 

We must develop ways and means for better utilization of 
forest products. There is considerable unavoidable waste of 
wood in lumbering operations. Much waste material is now 
being converted into paper, fiber, and other cellulose products. 
These by-product conversions are only in their infancy. They 
should be rapidly developed. 

FOREIGN LUMBER MARKET THREATENED 


The study of better utilization methods is particularly oppor- 
tune in view of the fact that there is now pending in the Japa- 
nese Parliament a bill which, if passed, would greatly increase 
Japanese customs duties on lumber. The result of enactment 
of this bill would be that imports of American lumber into 
Japan, now amounting to about 1,000,000,000 feet a year, would 
be curtailed, if not wiped out entirely, and one of the largest 
and hitherto most dependable foreign markets for American 
forest products would be eliminated. The proposed Japanese 
tariff duties are as follows: Large squares, $4 per thousand 
feet; small squares, $8.50 per thousand feet; boards, $12.50 
per thousand feet; and logs, $4 per thousand feet. These 
prohibitive duties would not only cut off this hitherto depend- 
able Japanese market but would make for greater waste, as 
only 2 small part of the timber now taken by Japan can be 
absorbed by the domestic market, and in providing that small 
part much of the residue will be wasted for lack of a domestic 
market. 

The Japanese, in buying the so-called squares, which are 
really nothing more than logs reduced to a square cross sec- 
tion, have been taking the sapwood with the heartwood, the 
high-quality wood with the low quality, the flat grain with 
the edge grain. When these same squares are further sawed 
into boards, timbers, and dimensions adapted to the domestic 
market the poorer material is found to be unmarketable. The 
home market, owing to a variety of reasons, can not absorb 
this relatively inferior lumber, even though it may be abso- 
lutely of good quality. Adding this potential waste to that 
already unavoidable—owing partly to inadequate home mar- 
kets for lower grades of lumber—will create a waste problem 
that should challenge the energetic and immediate attention of 
science and invention. 

UTILIZATION GF LUMBER WASTE IMPORTANT 

Inasmuch as there is an apparent prospect of losing the pres- 
ent outlet through the Japanese markets it is highly important 
that the domestic use for fir timber of this quality be increased 
as rapidly as possible, and looking to that end a study should 
be made by the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Agriculture to determine other 
than lumber uses for wood, 

Foremost among. developments in the better utilization of 
wood in the past few years hus been the fabrication of various 
liber products derived from wood cellulose. Supreme among 
them has been the invention of rayon, the production of which 
is rapidly increasing, and with proper encouragement would 
ibsorb a vast amount of such forest material. 

VALUABLE TEXTILE FROM TIMBER BY-PRODUCT 

_ That the production of rayon is recognized as having taken 
its place in the sun along with other textile products is shown 
by the following excerpt from statements by Secretary Hoover 
and other officers of the Department of Commerce in the pub- 
lication prepared for the House Committee on Interstate and 
loreign Commerce entitled “ Foreign Combinations to Control 
Prices of Raw Materials”: 

Since we have a silk industry in this country involving, in 1919, 
invested capital between six and seven hundred million dollars and pro- 
ducing in 1928 silk goods valued at something like $800,000,000, from 
i economic point of view silk is indispensable to the maintenance of 
this industry, but in another way it is not. We could get along without 
& pound of silk if it was absolutely necessary, except possibly for one 
or two war purposes, such as its use in parachutes and gunpowder bags. | 
Rayon, a new fiber which has been developed and come into its own 
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within the past few years, might replace every pound of silk if it was 
absolutely necessary. The silk mills in this country could be adapted 
to the use of this fiber; some of them are using it now. 


The double importance of this cutlet for the surplus of forest 
products now going to the Japanese markets should not be 
overlooked, for it will at once replace the necessity of export- 
ing lumber and importing silk, thus contributing to national 
self-containment and independence. If the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Agriculture do not have sufficient 
facilities-for conducting necessary investigations, liberal pro- 


| vision should be promptly made for them by the Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND DOMAIN 


Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, this afternoon I wish to address 
the House on the merits of the plan which I have proposed for 
the establishment of a national department of public works. 
The great opportunity that lies before the Congress for better 
Federal organization is nowhere more dominant, more far- 
reaching, than in the public works functions. The picture has 
been completely placed before you. But the Congress has been 
singularly unresponsive. 

In India the natives build an entanglement of bamboo about 
an elephant as a pen; there they keep him prisoner. Not being 
able to see beyond these narrow confines the elephant never 
thinks of breaking down the flimsy barrier. Gentlemen, the 
Congress to-day is like that elephant—the entanglements that 
have been thrown before our eyes on this question of organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government have blurred our vision and 
stopped our progress with this problem. Recognizing this in 
connection with my sponsorship for the plan to establish a na- 


| tional department of public works I have been interested in 


evolving if possible a sound policy not only as to choice of the 
functions that should comprise such a department but also as 
to the actual organization layout that would result from such 
an organization plan. 

For my part, I had been afraid that perhaps we had been 
rearing beautiful superstructures but were not giving enough 
thought to adequate supports for the plan of organization which 
I have proposed. The tendency these days is to lose sight of 
the foundations. The world of to-day is going mad On super- 
structure. We are likely to tind that we have adornment with- 
out principle, and beauty without foundation. The great need 
of the present time is the reinforcing of the foundation, and 
especially the securing of adequate foundations for the great 
measures that come before us. One witnesses with pathos the 
tendency on every hand to make glittering generalities. It is 
doubtless right that we should dream our dreams and through 
them advance our projects. But it is often pathetic to realize 
that they can only come true when we run back to sound 
foundations. No mere regulation of government nor loose plan 
of making changes for the sake of the change can bring us the 
desired end. Such ends can only be achieved with—-what many 
centuries have taught us—recognition of a worth-while cause 
and the profound assurance that hard work and patience may 
bring us the result. 

Under this public-works measure which I have just intro- 
duced I am convinced we have put the foundation that will 
insure your favorable consideration. For over a year a com- 
mittee of eminent engineers has been studying into the full 
meaning and possibilities of the public-works plan, concerning 
which I previously addressed you. These men were selected 
by the leading engineering organizations of the United States 
because of their special ability to cope with organization prob- 
lems, because their organizations had recognized them as men 
of eminence in Government organization problems, and because 
of their willingness to render an outstanding public service. 

I have noted the comprehensive nature of this report and the 
support which it gives to my plan for a national department of 
public works. I desire to commend it to your attention as the 
foundation for the proposed legislation which I have introduced. 

This committee of organization experts delved into the scope 
of the proposed department, its functions, and its relationships 
with other departments. Its first consideration was a thorough- 
going study of all of the activities of the Federal Government 
that have been or might be seriously considered for allocation 
to the proposed department. Every practical question was 
raised as to present relationships with other parts of the Gov- 


| ernment as to interlocking of executive or operating procedure. 


This led to a definite set of recommendations as to the offices 
that should be included in, affiliated with, or served by the 
proposed new department. With that part of the study com- 
pleted, the organization structure of the proposed department 
was built up, taking into consideration sound theory, tried 
practice, and feasibility, but excluding any elements of ex- 
pediency. Throughout the study the following principles of 
organization were carefully applied : 
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First. The allocation of functions and activities to the major 
branches of the department should be along natural lines, con- 
forming to operating requirements, and such as to bring to- 


gether into the same bureau those activities that relate to the | 
same subject matter and that can be handled by the same staff | 


and plant. 

Second. There should be strong unifying central control and 
direction to insure coordination and continuous cooperation. 
The exacting policy-making functions of the department head 
as a member of the Cabinet should not be underestimated, and 
ample provision for deputizing executive authority should be 
made. 

Third. Responsibility for each function and commensurate 


authority, both original and delegated, should be definitely and | 


positively placed throughout the organization. 


Fourth. The plan of delegation of authority should provide | 


for a progressive separation of executive and routine func- 


tions, and should limit the number of officers at any point in | 
the seale of authority to the number that can be adequately | 


directed and supervised by the official in the next higher rank. 
Fifth. The service functions in any unit of organization—that 


is, those things that must be done to make it possible to carry | 


out the main purposes of the unit—should be centralized and 
consolidated as far as practicable. This is to say that such 
commonly necessary operations as purchasing, accounting, 
record keeping, filing, and handling supplies should each be 
taken care of by one office for the department, or at least for 
each main operating branch and not scattered among the 
various divisions. 

Sixth. The objective of each unit of organization and the 
way to reach it with directness and efficiency should be held 
as of primary importance and no dogma of form or method, 
or fetish of uniformity, should be permitted to outweigh them. 


In other words, the organization structure for each activity | 


should be adapted to its particular needs and be such as is 
best suited for the accomplishment of the particular purpose 
for which it exists. 

One of the strong features of the bill 1 have introduced is 
the board which it is proposed to organize to develop general 
plans for the execution of the work of the department, thus 
rendering maximum service to the secretary of the depart- 
ment, insuring the formation of a general long-range public- 
works program that may be carried out from one administra- 
tion to another. It is further proposed that the department 
shall serve other units of the Federal Government with tech- 
nical advice and if desired with a construction service in the 
nature of supervising construction which has been contracted 
for rather than the execution of the construction work by the 
department. It is my feeling that the proposed department 
would be considered merely a change in the form of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Even the change in name is but an 
adornment and simply an incident to the plan to unify the 
public works functions of the Government. 

I have previously plead the arguments in behalf of the pro- 
posed department. To these, much has been added by this 
study of the entire problem, and I wish to submit for your 
earnest consideration the entire report, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have printed with my remarks: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1927. 
Hon. ADAM M, WYANT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WYANT: In response to your request, we are pleased to sub- 
mit herewith a copy of the report of the Committee on Organization of 
Federal Public Works. This report has been adopted by American Engi- 
neering Council after a careful study of its contents. 

We have studied the proposal that various functions and activities 


pertaining to the administration of the public works and public domain | 
of the United States Government be brought together in one department. | 
to us as involving three separate | 


The problem has presented itself 
questions which may be dealt with in order, namely: 


(1) Which of these functions and activities would it be practicable | 
and desirable to assign to such a department If it were to be established ? 


(For the purposes of this report we have referred to the proposed de- 
partment as the department of public works and domain. 
consider the name to be vitally important.) 

(2) What form of internal organization structure would be the most 
effective for a department thus constituted? 

(3) What benefits, if any, in the way of either better service or 
greater economy, would result from the establishment of such a depart- 
ment organized in such a way? ‘The possibility of there being a nega- 
tive answer to this question has been kept in mind; it was not assumed 
that the existing arrangement was necessarily undesirable. 

We take up these three questions in turn and give the findings and 
conclusions resulting from our investigations, analyses, and delibera- 


We do not. 
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tions, and from our discussions with these fully informed as to exist- 
ing conditions. 

The text of the report is accordingly divided into three principal 
parts : 

I, The scope of a department of public works and domain. 

II. The organization structure of a department of public works and 
domain. 

III. The advantages of establishing a department of public works 
and domain. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that we have been asked for our 
opinion as experienced students of organization and administration and 
| have given that and nothing else. Our interests are involved as citi- 
| gens and in no other way. 

Yours faithfully, 
| E. O, GRIFFPNHAGEN, 
Chairman Committee on Organization of Federal Public Works. 
Part I 
THE SCOPE OF A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND DOMAIN 


It would be inconclusive to argue the advantages, or even the prac- 
| ticability, of a Federal department of public works and domain, and 
futile to discuss the best form for its organization without first having 
a clear understanding of the proposed scope, functions, and relation- 
ships with other departments. It is necessary to begin with a decision 
as to what the department under discussion should be, what functions 
it should have, what activities it should take over, and what staffs 
it should comprise. Many arguments for the establishment of such a 
department apply to certain aspects and not at all to others; likewise 
many objections are directed almost solely against the inclusion of 
certain activities and would disappear if those activities were not 
included. 

\ The first step in the committee’s program was, therefore, the listing 
of every function and activity of the Federal Government that has 
been, or might be, seriously considered for allocation to such a depart 
ment as that under consideration. Each of the units now handling 
these functions and activities was given detailed consideration, and 
every practical question raised by the proposal to alter its present 
relationship with other parts of the larger organization in which it is 
now located was considered, such as joint use of plant, offices, or staffs, 
sharing of overhead and service charges, and interlocking of operating 
procedure. Strange to say, not many moot questions were raised by 
the application of these practical criteria. All but a very few units fell 
easily into one of two classes, those that clearly should be incorporated 
in the proposed department and those that should not be included but 
should be served by it. The committee confined itself to questions of 
practicability, and hence difficulties raised by considerations of policy 
and expediency related to ways and means of bringing about the 
change were not encountered. 

The units considered by the committee are listed in the following 
table, which indicates the conclusion reached in the case of each unit 
as to the desirability and feasibility of its inclusion in a department 
of public works and domain. The notation “include” is to be taken 
to mean that the functions and the staff as needed should be taken 
over by the proposed department. The notation “serve” means that 
the new department would give certain technical advice to the unit 
or act as contractor in handling certain of its work when called upon; 
this idea is fully explained later. A list of this kind is somewhat 
misleading, siuce the mere length or form of the bureau or commission 
name gives no picture of the importance of the service involved. Ref 
erence should be made to the brief statements descriptive of the func 
tions and staffs of each of the involved units appended to the main 
text of this report as Exhibit A. ‘There will also be found a statement 
of the main considerations on which the committee based its con- 
clusions : 


TABLE I,—Units of the Federal Government involving functions 
related to the field of service that would be offered by a Federal 
department of public works and domain, indicating which units should, 
in the committee’s opinion, be included within such a department and 
which should merely be served by it. 


Committee suggestions 


Unit of organization 


Interior: 
ee Geological Survey. 
TOG. cermin enistodinnhidetinnimase Bureau of Reclamation. 
a The Alaska Railroad. 
I AR a ie SE A SEE National Park Service. 
TROSODE.- 5 dicen ccnnenntrnshasneneme General Land Office. 
| Serve or include-_....-.---...---. Office of Indian Affairs. 
Serve or include_._..........--..-- Administration of Alaska and 
| Hawaii. 
| Agriculture: 
tS: ee he Bureau of Public Roads. 
ee ek le ee Forest Service. 
| Do not include..-..--.----.------ w Weather Bureau. 
ar: 
The nonmilitary river and har- 
bor work of—- 
| Include__........ Seewcncececoncus Office of Chief of Engi- 
j neers. 
| PTE... «. dtenensnvedueadmninuntms Board of Engineers for 
' Rivers and Harbors. 
Racine... accctnanncnductiiciannonmes ees River Commis- 
sion. 
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War—Continued. 


California Débris 
mission. 

Supervisor of the Harbor 
of New York. 

Northern and northwestern 
lakes survey. 

Certain —_— functions 
ertaining to District of Co- 
umbia. 

Board of Road Commissioners 
for Alaska. 

Alaska Telegraph and Cable 
System 

National Military Parks. 

National Monuments and Me- 
morials. 

Inland Waterways 
tion. 

Bureau of Insular 
(Philippines and 
Rico) 
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Include. ..-----<----- <= = -- == Com- 


In¢ lUdC@. cow nw nn eww nn nono own wus 
Include eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 2 


Serve or includé..-.~..--.--.--.< me 


Corpora- 


Affairs 
Porto 


Construction Service (Quarter- 

master General), 
Treasury: 

Office of Supervising Architect. 

Public Health Service. 
Commerce : 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Bureau of Mines. 

Bureau of Standards. 

Bureau of Lighthouses. 
Navy: 
Hydrographic Office. 
Independent : 

Federal Power Commission. 

Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital. 

Panama anal 
Zone. 

United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Board of Surveys and Maps 
of the Federal Government. 

Commission of Fine Arts. 

Cn. wnciqnstpiem ania - Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way Commission. 

National Capital Park Com- 
mission. 

American Battle Monuments 
Commission. 

General: 

Departmental services for 
maintenance and operation 
of buildings. 

Congress : 
Architect of the Capitol. 


Except the rural engineering division. 
*b.”-—Except the silvicultural functions. 


td - 


Include 
Do not 
bo not 
serve 


in part (Note “ce ”)....-... - 
TREE .onbhomgeanaeneduine 
in@uGe sid eaemonedanns 
Do not OS. netibeneoneinnmes 
include 
Include 


and Canal 


0 


Include. .csendusinttouisiosocusaees 


Note “ a.’ 
Note 


Note “¢.”"—The primary control work only (about 15 per cent of the 
survey). 

{GPNERAL NoTE.—-Where the entry “serve” or “include” or “ affill- 

* appears, reference to the statement tegeriting the unit in the 


apps ndix will serve to explain the committee's view. | 

rhe magnitude of the operations involved in the work of the Govern- 
ment agencies included in this list is indicated by the table (Exhibit B). 
It shows that they involve the activities of well over 30,000 employees 
and the expenditure of over $190,000,000 a year. 

If the arguments based on the experience of business concerns 
operating under the pressure of competition for profit are valid, the 
economies through consolidation and simplification, at the conservative 
estimate of but 5 per cent, would reach a total of over $9,500,000. 


Part II 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE OF A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


rHE 


The following table presents the main outlines of the organization 
trueture developed by the committee for the proposed department as 


the best, taking into consideration sound theory, tried practice, and 
feasibility, but not giving any conscious weight to elements of 
expediency. 

ranie Il.—Rcecommended plan of organization for a department of 


public works and public domain 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorRKsS AND DOMAIN 


(Under the secretary and directing engineer of public works and 
domain and the assistant directing engineer of public works and 
Comain.) 


Bureau of administrative and technical service; 
Division of administrative service— 

General office. 
Accounting records saction, 
Personnel records section. 
Ilant and property records section. 
Contract records section. 
Stenographic and typing section. 
Printing and duplicating section. 
Mailing and filing sectton. 
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Bureau of administrative and technical service—Cortinued. 
Division of technical service— 
Standards section. 
Specifications section. 
Testing section. 
Drafting section. 
Library and research section. 
Division of interdepartmental service— 
Dispatching section. 
Investigation section. 
Contact section. 
Bureau of architecture and public buildings (under the “chief archi- 
tect of public buildings ”’) : 
Administrative service units. 
Division of architectural design, 
Division of structural design. 
Division of mechanical design. 
Division of construction and inspection. 
Division of repairs. 
Division of management and operation. 
Bureau of waterways and ports! (under the “ chief engineer of water- 
ways”): 
Administrative service units. 
| Division of waterway economics. 
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Technical division at Washington headquarters, as required. 
Field divisions and districts. 

Bureau of public roads (under the “ chief engineer of public roads”): 
Administrative service units. 
Division of highway economics. 
Technical divisions at Washington headquarters, as required. 
Field divisions and districts. 

Bureau of geological survey (under the “director of geological sur 

vey"): 
Administrative service units. 
Division of land and topographic surveys. 
Division of geologic investigations. 
Division of natural resources. 

Bureau of reclamation and power (under the “chief engineer of recla- 

mation and power’): 
Administrative service units. 
Legal division. 
Division of reclamation economics. 
Division of water power investigation. 
Technical divisions at headquarters, as required. 
Field divisions and districts. 
Bureau of national parks and forests (under the “ director of national 
parks and forests”): 
Administrative service units. 
Division of park operation (with technical headquarters sections 
at Washington and field staffs). 
Division of forest control (with technical headquarters sections at 
Washington and field staffs). 

Bureau of utilities (to be organized for the administration of govern- 
ment-owned utilities, such as telephone or cable lines, inland water- 
way carriers, and the like). 

General land office (under the “commissioner of the 
(about as organized at present). 

Bureau of Indian affairs (if not set up independently, 
(under the “Commissioner of Indian Affairs”) 
at present). 


land office”) 
as suggested) 
(about as organized 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION OBSERVED 


In developing its suggestions for a plan of organization best adapted 
to a department that will include the units indicated in the preceding 
| table, the committee had the following established principles of organ- 
ization, among others, in mind: 
| First. The allocation of functions and activities to the major branches 
| of the department should be along natural lines, conforming to oper- 
ating requirements, and such as to bring together into the same bureau 
those activities that relate to the same subject matter and that can be 
handled by the same staff and plant. 

Second. There should be strong, unifying, central control and direc 
| tion to insure coordination and continuous cooperation. The exacting 
| policy-making functions of the department head as a member of the 
| Cabinet should not be underestimated, and ample provision for deputiz 
ing executive authority should be made. 

Third. Responsibility for each function and commensurate authority, 
beth original and delegated, should be definitely and positively 
throughout the organization. 

Fourth. The plan of delegation of authority should provide for a 
progressive separation of executive and routine functions and should 


1 The committee recommends that ‘this bureau, at the time of its 
establishment, shall be headed by an officer of the Engineer Corps nomi 
nated by the Chief of E ngineers and that the existing personnel of 
Army engineers be retained to begin with, changes being made gradually 
under a program of assiguments agreed upon by the secretary of the 
new department and the Secretary of War. 


placed 
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limit the number of officers at any point in the scale of authority to 
the number that can be adequately directed and supervised by the 
official in the next higher rank. 

Fifth. The service functions in any unit of organization—that Is, 
hose things that must be done to make it possible to carry out the 
main purposes of the unit—should be centralized and consolidated as 
far as practicable. This is to say that such commonly necessary opera- 
tions as purchasing, accounting, record keeping, filing, and handling 
supplies should each be taken care of by one office for the department, 
or, at least, for each main operating branch, and not scattered among 
the various divisions. 

Sixth. The objective of each unit of organization and the way to 
reach it with directness and efficiency should be held as of primary impor- 
tance, and no dogma of form or method or fetish of uniformity should be 
permitted to outweight them. In other words, the organization struc- 
ture for each activity should be adapted to its particular needs and be 
such as is best suited for the accomplishment of the particular purpose 
for which it exists. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF 


THE DEPARTMENT INTO BUREAUS 


The first of these principles, which is a logical subdivision of the 
department's field on a basis of the purposes to be served rather than 
the types of routine operations involved in serving them, combines very 
happily with the very desirable measure of transferring certain homo- 
geneous units with as little disturbance of their existing organization 
as possible. 

It will be seen that each of the major operating bureaus listed in the 
proposed organization outline is engaged in a well-understood field of 
activity distinguished from other governmental activities by the single- 
ness of its function and purpose. The service units listed ahead of 
these operating bureaus will be discussed later. 

It is of interest to note that this idea of “ unifunctional” grouping 
of activities is one which the Cangress itself has indorsed. In the 
joint resolution establishing a joint committee on reorganization (S. J. 
Res. 191) in 1920, one of the main objectives of the committee was 
defined as “to determine what redistribution of activities should be 
made among the several services, with a view to the proper correlation 
of the same, and what departmental regrouping of services should be 
made so that each executive department shall embrace only services 
having close working relation with each other and ministering directly 
to the primary purpose for which the same are maintained and oper- 
aon * * Se" 

This division into main branches is obviously the all-important fea- 
ture of the whole organization structure of the department, and it re- 
ceived the committee’s first attention. It soon developed that only two 
possibilities need be seriously considered, the one finally adopted and 
presented in the foregoing tabular chart and an alternative contemplat- 
ing a partitioning of the work of the department into four compart- 
ments, according to whether it has to do with— 

(1) The design and supervision of architectural works. 

(2) ‘The design and supervision of engineering works. 

(3) The administration and execution of the construction work of 
the department. 

(4) The public domain. 

Pages could be written on the practical weaknesses of this latter 
arrangement, but mention of a few major defects should be sufficient to 
show its impracticability. 

(a) The plan cuts horizontally through certain projects, throwing 
the planning into one bureau (or two, if both engineering and archi- 
tectural works are involved), construction into another, and super- 
vision back again where the designing was done (which may have 
been in two places), In the case of consfruction projects in the 
public domain units the shift back and forth is likely to cover four 
branches. The several operations in their natural sequence from design 
through construction to operation and use (as they relate to any one 
project or section of the Government’s works or domain) bear an 
inextricably close relation to one another in such vyery practical 
aspects as staff, plint, and location. The “ project"’ should be the 
basis for organization, not the “ operation.”” To separate the planning 
of a reclamation project from the planning of a public highway is 
perfectly all right, but to combine the design of the reclamation project 
with the design of a highway and cut them both off from the construc- 
tion activities is serious. And it is carrying the thing to absurdity to 
provide a third authority, far removed, for the maintenance and repair 
of the finished project. 

(b) It is never practicable in a going organization owning and 
operating its own plant to separate the operations of design sharply 
from those of construction in either time or place. Design is usually 
continuous, applying the experience of construction and using it as it 
accumulates. 

(c) No one has ever been able to make a satisfactory distinction 
between “architectural works" and “ engineering works,’ nor would 
an organization based on such a fine distinction be clear or workable 
A bureau having to do with buildings as provided by the committee's 
plan meets the situation and avoids such moot questions. It has 
charge of buildings, whether esthetic or architectural engineering 
features are involved. 
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(d) The fourth “compartment” in the rejected scheme—the branch 
under an assistant secretary of public domain to be charged with the 
“administration” of all the public domain would seem to cross out 
all the other three branches. 


BOARD TO COORDINATE AND PLAN WORK OF BUREAU 


In thus deciding that it is desirable that the internal organization 
of the proposed department should follow service rather than func- 
tional lines, your committee has not lost sight of the desirability that 
full utilization should be had of all of the architectural and engineer. 
ing talent of the department in reaching fundamental decisions regard- 
ing the character and design of important structures and works to be 
undertaken by the several operating units. This end can be achieved 
by setting up within the department an advisory committee that might 
appropriately be termed a “ board of design,” to be composed of repre- 
sentatives from the architectural and engineering staffs of the operat- 
ing services, This group should give counsel to the secretary in pass- 
ing upon the character and design of important structures and works 
to be executed by the several operating services, and should assist him 
in his task of formulating a general long-range public-works program. 
A measure such as this, while preserving intact the system of organi- 
zation along service lines here recommended, will, it is believed, go a 
long way toward meeting the wishes of those who have advocated 
organization along functional lines. A provision might well be in- 
serted in the act creating the department specifically stating that the 
secretary and directing engineer may establish such a board of de- 
sign. The insertion of a provision in the act itself will bring out 
clearly one of the important advantages of the grouping of architec- 
tural and engineering services in a single department, that, namely, 
of facilitating the effective use of all of the architectural and engi 
neering talent of the Government in the performance of the important 
tasks of formulating a general public-works program and determin- 
ing upon the fundamental character and design of important struc- 
tures. 


THE DIRECTING AUTHORITY OF THE DBPARTMENT 


The second essential of good organization stated above relates to 
definite one-man control and responsibility. The head of the depart- 
ment (it would be one of the principal administrative divisions of the 
Government) would, of course, be a member of the Cabinet. But the 
committee believes that the title applied to the office should not fail 
to indicate the nature of the qualifications required. The offices of 
Attorney General and of Postmaster General, both Cabinet officers, 
are named to indicate the professional or special fields of work in- 
volved. The same logic that named them would call for a similarly 
descriptive designation for the head of a department of public works 
and domain. The title “ Secretary and Directing Engineer of Public 
Works and Domain” is proposed. The word “ engineer” should not be 
construed here, or as used in other titles, in qa narrow sense. It is 
to mean a man experienced in directing human efforts as well as 
physical forces to the accomplishment of an end. 

The caution expressed in the second principle of organization leads 
to the recommendation that there be a deputy to assist the head of the 
department in the handling of its internal affairs of an interbureau 
character. This “deputy” is not to be an assistant secretary in the 
usual sense. Only as he speaks for the department head is he to out- 
rank the bureau heads. ‘The title ‘Assistant Directing Engineer” is 
chosen advisedly. The designation of positions of this type as “Assist- 
ant Secretary” (an imitative term patterned after the European 
“ Undersecretary ") is strongly objected to. The very title invites the 
biggest obstacle to an efficient democracy that there is—the mistake of 
appointing laymen to technical positions. It is a sorry commentary on 
our mental indolence, but it is a fact that we often think of a position 
as a sort of supervisory clerical type merely because it has been given 
a clerical title such as “Assistant Secretary.” The public would stil! 
be prone to do this in spite of the fact—readily brought out by a little 
careful thought—that the position under consideration involves highly 
technical work and is the very kind of position that a hundred thousand 
technical men wlio have come through our colleges and the practical 
work of our industrial nation are fitting themselves to fill. The com- 
mittee feels that a technical designation for the deputy head is highly 
important because of the direct warning it wili give of the technical 
nature of the work. The same argument applies to the titles to be 
chosen for the bureau and division heads throughout the department's 
organization. 

The committee sees no advantage whatsoever and a number of dis 
advantages in the plan of grouping the eight or nine bureaus of this 
department under three or four assistant secretaries. The plan pro 
posed is to give each bureau head the rank of assistant secretary. The 
contact will then be direct between the operating heads of the bureaus 
and the department head (or bis alternate, the assistant directing engi 
neer, who may act for him). 


ALLOCATION OF AUTHORITY 


The third principle, calling for the definite placing of responsibility, 
is observed in the provision for a chief of each one of the bureaus who 
is to be in immediate charge of its work and is to have rank just 
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under that of the department head (the rank, as just explained, which 
the “ assistant secretaries " enjoy in other departments). 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


The fourth principle calls for a division and redivision of the depart- 
ment’s field into progressively smaller units under officers to whom 
be delegated a progressively smaller fraction of administrative 
responsibility and a larger fraction of supervisory work of an operating 
and routine character. The committee has sketched out the organization 
of some of the main bureaus to their logical divisions and subdivisions 
and sections, districts, and offices, but it does not include them in this 
report. The details of organization below the bureau line should by 
all means be left to administrative decision and not restricted by any 
legislation. 

This same principle of progressive delegation of authority contains 
the provision that the organization shall not be split at any one level 
into more parts than can be adequately dealt with by the supervisory 
authority at that level. The question naturally arose as to the num- 
ber of main branches and bureaus of the department and the ability 
of the department head, even with the deputy to assist him, to deal 
adequately with this number of units. Full consideration was given to 
the proposal to provide for a number of “ assistant department heads” 
assistant secretaries), under which the bureaus might be col- 
lected in groups of three or four. As has been said, it became clear 
us the plan was analyzed that the losses involved would materially 
the gains. No advantage could be discovered that would go 
far toward offsetting the expense of three or four additional 
positions of high salary; or, what is much more serious by far, the 
adverse effect of another step (with all the losses of time and power 
iuat it would inevitably involve) in the line of reporting from the chief 
bureau to the head of his department. The bureaus are all 
each is homogeneous in its interests and distinct from other 
bureaus in its fleld, and there would be no real gain in any paper 
consolidation. The “ assistant secretary’ arrangement was therefore 
rejected, and the plan of bureau chiefs of “assistant secretary” rank 
was reaffirmed as the most simple and effective. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GENERAL “ SERVICE ” AGENCIES 

The service units specified in the recommended plan of organization 
meet the requirements of the fifth principle, namely, the concentration 
the functions involved in the work of all bureaus and of a nature 
to facilitate the work of all bureaus. These .“ facilitating units” are 
of two main kinds, the one to provide for the business operations of the 
department and termed “ administrative service units” and the other 
to meet the special technical needs peculiar to all of the operating 


ol 


bureaus and therefore grouped as the “ technical service units.” The 
argument for the setting up of such general office agencies and 
technical staffs service to take over those operations common to all of 
the operating bureaus in the same argument that is confirmed by a 
thonsand consolidations in the business world and that lies at the root 
of the efficiencies inherent in large-scale operations and mass pro- 
duction, 


Such concentrations make possible specialization, expertness, the en- 
ement of a standard “one best way,” the lowering of unit costs, 
ihe alleviation of peak loads, less investment in plant and equipment, 
saving of space, and many other economies that are equally obvious. 

The division of interdepartmental service deserves special mention 
and is taken up liter. 


for: 


ORGANIZATION TO FIT PURPOSE 


Che sixth principle postulates that the organization for each operat- 
unit should be designed with primary reference, if not in fact, 
reference, to the needs and purposes of that unit. This has been 
observed by accepting a form of internal organization structure for 
each bureau that is substantially like that which now exists. Yhe more 
concrete and restricted the objective and function of any organization 
the less dependence can be placed on abstract reasoning or argument 
from analogy. The bureaus that it is proposed to bring into this con- 
templated department have all hammered out their organization prob- 
lems to a point where the present status may safely be accepted as the 
best that they have been able to evolve. The new department might 
well start from this point. The issue of the internal efficiency of these 
bureaus need not be mixed into the question of departmental structure. 


ine 


sole 


ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


There are two kinds of units making use of architectural and engi- 
eering processes in thelr work—those that need to construct some- 
thing as an aid in accomplishing their main purpose (e. g., the Navy 
when it needs a dry dock, the Post Office when it needs an office building, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs when it needs a road) and those that have 
it as their main business to construct public works for public use (e. g., 
the Reclamation Service when it builds a dam, the Board of Road Com- 
ssioners for Alaska when it builds a highway, a District Office of the 
‘orps of Engineers when it dredges a channel). It is not proposed, of 
ourse, that units of the first kind be absorbed by the contemplated 
department; only the units of the second kind engaged in construction 
work for its own sake are to be brought together. But it is proposed 


( 
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that units of the first class be served by the new department to the 
fullest extent that may be practicable. In some cases this service 
should be of the type given by an architect to his client; the owner 
(here the department needing a building) says what he wants, and the 
architect tells him in full detail how to get it, draws the plans and 
specifications, and supervises the contractor. In other cases the public- 
works department will be the contractor, sublet the work, and be reim- 
bursed by the department for which it is done. In still other cases the 
service will be more in the nature of advice. 

The suggested bureau of interdepartmental service will speak for the 
public-works department in these cases; it will be the order office. It 
will receive the requests, learn what the department can do, advise the 
“customer” department, make the arrangements, and throughout the 
service keep in touch with developments and progress. Much of the 
bureau’s work will relate to service rendered to Territories and de 
pendencies. This same bureau will speak for the Federal Government 
on engineering and architectural matters upon inquiry from States of 
the Union and from foreign countries. 


THE TRANSITION FROM THE EXISTING TO THE PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT 


The simplest way, in the committee’s opinion, to establish a depart- 
ment of public works and domain would be to consider it as a mere 
change in the form of the Interior Department. Those units to be 
incorporated and not now in the Interior Department would be trans 
ferred (personnel and all) merely by changing the line of reporting to 
the new department head. Later the details of housing and the gradual 
release of certain service functions would be worked out. Similarity, 
the units now in the Interior Department, and not to be included under 
the new arrangement, would be transferred as Congress might indicate 
The study that has already been given to the whole problem of a better 
governmental structure has brought out a logical place for each 
these services; it was not considered to be within the province of this 
committee's work to make any suggestions as to their allocation. 


of 


Part IIl 

THE ADVANTAGES OF ESTABLISHING A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND 
DOMAIN 

The committee explained in its first remarks that it dealt with its 


assignment in three steps and considered, first, which activities might 
well be taken over by a department of public works and domain: 
second, how such a department might best be organized, and finally, i 
Such a department were established, of what advantage it would be 
The committee’s ideas on the first two aspects of the problem have been 
set forth. There is now a definite basis from which to consider the 
third question. As between a department bringing together the fune 
tions listed and organized as recommended, and the existing situation, 
which should be chosen and why? What is to be gained by the estab 
lishment of a department of public works and domain along the lines 
indicated and what would the costs and losses be, if any? These are 
expressions of the very practical question that the public and Congress 
will ask. No group should urge the proposed change it bas 
answered this question in a way to justify its action. 

The committee has considered every angle of the proposal and has 
appraised the gains and losses involved in each feature of the plan. It 
finds it possible to present the case for the establishment of a depart 
ment of public works and domain in a relatively few general statements 

A careful analysis of the various arguments previously advanced 
for and against the contemplated merger indicates that, after weeding 
out extravagant claims on the one hand and invalid objections based 
on a misconception of. what was proposed on the other, 
ments all fall under these same few general heads. Before presenting 
the committee’s conclusions it may be well to mention some of the 
things that the plan does not contemplate in order that the confusion 
of thought that has surrounded other 
here. 


unless 
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discussions may not develop 

The proposal to establish a Federal department of public works and 
domain is a proposal to bring together under one control certain units 
of organization the functions and activities of which are primarily 
directed toward the care and development of the public domain and 
the carrying on of construction work and related architectural o1 
engineering work being done for public use. The plan is not to take 
from any department the control of construction work done merely 
as an incident to that department's larger mission. Nor is the mer: 
use of engineering processes as instruments in gaining a special objec 
tive to mean that the new department should take over the unit that 
happens to be using these processes. The new department to 
built around functions, not instruments or processes. Similarly, it 
to relieve other departments of activities not bearing on 
functions. Moreover, where it is proposed that the new department 
shall serve other departments through the skill and equipment that 
will be concentrated in its hands, such service should not be looked 
upon as in any way limiting the client department’s freedom of choic« 
as to “what” it wants. It is expected to state its requirements on 
the basis of its own problems, needs, and peculiar objectives. The 
advice and assistance requisitioned from the bureaus of the department 
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of public works and domain is to be in the nature of “help” to the 
requisitioning department in getting what it wants. 

Particularly it should be emphasized that the name given to the pro- 
posed department in this report is not an essential element in the plan. 
Objections to this name, or, for that matter, to the titles suggested for 
the higher officers, can not fairly be counted as arguments against the 
plan, 

THE GENERAL ARGUMENT FOR THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT 


The keynote of the argument for the proposal to establish a depart- 
ment of public works and domain is that it will make for a more logical 
and more simple, and hence, presumptively, a more effective organiza- 
tion of our Federal Government. As a result of its analysis and on 
the foundation of a substantial organization experience, the committee 
finds ample grounds for a number of assertions supporting this general 
thesis. 

1. The proposed change is in the interests of simplicity. 
tional department of government is created. A number of minor units 
are merged. An existing major department—Interior—is converted 
into a more homogeneous organization; it loses certain responsibilities 
extraneous to its main purpose—e. g., education, pensions, eleemosynary 
institutions—and becomes the nucleous of the new organization. The 
work of building design and operation, and of highway and waterway 
design and construction, with a few related functions, are added to 
this nucleus. The departments relieved of these responsibilities become 
much more nearly unifunctional. 

Il. There is logic and common sense in the association of the various 
activities that will make up the work of the new department. The 
several units will have much in common. Their union will mean that 
all the activities relating to the lands physical plant of the United 
States Government will be brought into one department under one 
Cabinet officer, except such of its plant as is used by one of its operating 
departments in the carrying out of its special functions. And, to put 
the change conversely, not only the new department but a number of 
others will be relieved of the diverting need for handling work and 
considering problems quite outside of the fleld of their major interests. 
If the scattering of attention can be avoided, administrative action is 
bound to be expedited. 

Ill. ‘he new department makes it possible to reduce overhead costs. 
The word efficiency in its engineering sense means, roughly, the ratio 
of output to input. The country is interested in getting the 
service for what it pays to support the Government. 
can to improve that ratio should be done. One thing that 
can is to adopt a form of organization that will reduce 
the amount of indirect and overhead expense that inevitably burdens 
every direct act in every organized enterprise. The proposed depart- 
ment could be so organized as to make it possible to do much toward 
such a reduction of burden whereas under existing conditions the same 
opportunity does not exist. Specifically, it would be possible to estab- 
lish both technical and administrative service units in the new depart- 
ment that could serve many bureaus because of a comnrunity of interests 
and needs among those bureaus. 


No addi- 


most 


Anything that 


be done 


be done 


The cost of these overhead or service 
units would thus be spread and, conversely, the facilities provided by 
them would not have to be duplicated. The elements that have made 
so-called mass production economical in America’s industrial life will be 
found in a department into which all of the Government's construction 
work is merged and the result will inevitably be lower burden of admin- 
istrative service, and plant and equipment charges, and a perfection and 
standardization of procedure, all tending toward a similar lowering of 
unit costs. 

IV. The new department will make possible the elimination of much 
duplication among the major departments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment. Obviously if several bureaus in different departments do, as an 
example, surveying work, or require surveying services, they will build 
up their own staffs in the absence of any alternative course. But if 
those doing such work are under one control, it may be safely assumed 
that a consolidation of staffs will be brought about to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable. Some one bureau will become the official surveying 
agency of the United States Government and will be available for all 
work in its field except that which must be handled by other bureaus 
because it is inextricably bound up with the processes peculiar to their 
work. Such a central surveying unit would be available to other units 
for all their temporary surveying requirements and for all their needs 
above the minimum provided for by their own regular forces and for 
technical advice it would be the natural place to go. The same type 
of argument here illustrated by surveying work may be advanced in 
connection with such special subjects as architectural design, construc- 
tion-material tests, building-material specifications, map making, bridge 
design, road construction, water-power engineering, hydraulic research, 
and the like 

V. The idea of the proposed plan, both in its general form and in 
its application to public works, has been independently developed in 
any number of studies of State organization and municipal organiza- 


accepted and adopted and has proved its desirability and practicability 
and the claims made for it in its actual trial. With a clear under- 


| 


standing of the differences between State and city and Federal condi- | 
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tions, based on a very close acquaintance with each, the committee 
points out that this is a very powerful argument for the adoption of 
the idea in the Federal service. The practice of foreign governments 
in maintaining major departments similar in function and structure to 
the one proposed here should be mentioned but need not be considered 
as having much weight. 


CERTAIN SPECIFIC ARGUMENTS FOR THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT 


From one angle or another the foregoing statements cover all of the 
proposed changes in conditions that would unquestionably make pos- 
sible a more effective handling of the work under discussion. The 
committee went a considerable way in appraising the probable effects of 
these new conditions on certain phases of administration and operation 
in the new department. It considered the situation in its bearings on 
personnel, finance, plant, equipment, and material. Some of its findings 
are recorded in the following paragraphs: 

VI. The Government will be able to bring about highly desirable 
employment conditions and opportunities for its technical personnel 
in the engineering, architectural, and related scientific services if most 
of its staff in those fields is brought into one department. It will 
become practicable to define these services through the use of a dis- 
tinctive, significant nomenclature and clear-cut statements of qualifica- 
tion requirements, and to prescribe bases for assignment and advance 
and a line of promotion that will make the Government service in these 
fields a definite and attractive career. Under existing condittons there 
can be no esprit de corps among the civilians in the construction 
services. ‘Lae potential value to the Government of a better morale 
and a higher standard of professional ability and zeal can not be over 
estimated. The cost of Government work is determined between very 
wide limits by the men who plan it, design it, detail it, and supervise 
its execution. 

As a corollary to this advantage, the importance of such a depart 
ment and such an integrated engineering, architectural, and construc 
tion staff as a potential aid in national defense is to be emphasized 
Here the military authorities will find a going organization of trained 
construction experts already mobilized that can be almost instants 
neously utilized and readily expanded. 

VII. The concentration of construction work in one department (or 
at least of the kind of construction work that is done for public uses 
rather than for special department uses) will facilitate the planning of 
the financial program. It will be of great aid in the preparation of 
the Budget and in the intelligent consideration of appropriation bills. 
It will help to clarify statements of the Government's expenditures, 
past and proposed. 

The first step in the complete process of Budget making (which is 
the mere technique of financial planning) is the determining of the 
relative importance of the always excessive demands on the public 
resources. The construction work of the Federal Government, which 
is the real subject of this report, makes the heaviest demands on public 
funds. And unlike most other demands, they are usually neither re 
petitive nor emergency demands. Each one presents a problem: To do 
it now or later; to put it before or after this other project. Surely it 
can not be denied that a coordinated construction program, giving the 
proper relative weights to all projects proposed, is more likely to come 
from a department responsible for all such work than from even thc 
most strenuous efforts of an outside Budget bureau trying to reconcile 
proposals from several departments, no one knowing the importance 
of the others’ needs. Moreover the whole construction program thus 
formulated with full knowledge of relative as well as absolute needs 
will come before Congress at one time in one bill. That is how it 
should come. 

The problem of accounting for governmental expenditures as well as 
the problem of budgeting them is greatly complicated when the group- 
ing of organization units does not conform to an assembling of activi 
ties according to similarity of functions. It should be possible to 
judge from the total applying to any one major department just wha! 
the thing that department exists for is costing the people. The cost of 
national defense should be measured by the appropriations to the War 
and Navy Departments. Where amounts spent in administration, con 
struction, and other extraneous activities are added the significance of 
the total is lost. The Treasury Department’s establishment should in 
dicate the needs of financial administration; such an activity as build 
ing design certainly should be added in. 

VIII. The economies possible in a department of the kind proposed, 
in the utilization of quarters and equipment and in the use of supplies 
are striking. They are of many kinds, direct and indirect. A few 
examples will serve to indicate théir importance and character perhaps 
better than any general description would. 

The department could establish district headquarters which woul 
serve several bureaus and make possible some of the same savings 
(quite aside from rent) at these headquarters that are to be antici 


pated at the Washington headquarters. The district engineers o” 


| rivers and harbors work, the public roads men, the field men of the 
tion as a way to greater administrative efficiency: it has been generally | 


architect’s staff, and the other services where their work comes into 
the district could be housed and served at the department's “ District 
headquarters.” To a considerable extent, a pooling of the depart- 
ment’s equipment could be brought about notably of specialized ex- 
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pensive, or seldom-used equipment, In fact, the whole idea of the 
technical service units and of many of the administrative service units 
is to do in one place, with one set of equipment, and in the best way 
known, all of the things that the various operating bureaus need in 
common, Such examples as a common library, a central instrument 
testing and repair shop, a common drafting service, a stenographic 


ervice, and in many cases such major functions as those of engineer- 


ing and architectural werk may be advantageously consolidated. 
are simply suggestive of the possibilities. 


These 


THE ALLOCATION OF THE NONMILITARY RIVERS AND HARBORS WORK OF 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


There has been enough misunderstanding of proposals to transfer 
the rivers and harbors work now handled by the War Department, 
to other parts of the Government organization to make the committee 
consider it important to discuss the question here separately, and to 
explain its suggestion in such an unmistakable way that it will not 
be confused with previous suggestions and that no misconceptions 
will be possible. Very few, if any, of the arguments against other 
proposals for dealing with these activities apply, the committee feels, 
to its plan, 

The committee suggests that the rivers and harbors work and the 
organization—the personnel, the offices, and records—and all other ele- 
ments involved in it be placed under the direction of the secretary of 
public works and domain rather than under the direction of the Secre 
tury of War. It suggests further that an arrangement, a program, and 
a schedule be worked out between these two Cabinet officers that will 
practical effect to a more comprehensive plan for the practical 
raining of members of the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army ineresponsible engineering work in a much more varied field than 
the rivers and harbors work to which they have been limited. 
lassification and grading (hereinbefore suggested) of the engineering 
positions in the department of public works will make it possibie to 
the appropriate corresponding rank in the military service 
which assignments may be based. The committee does not for 
one minute propose that anything be done to lose any of the advantage 

the experience, the skill, or the integrity of the officers now carrying 

the work in question. The plan of procedure the committee would 
with regard to the bureau of waterways and ports is that 
upon the establishment of the proposed department the Chief of Kngi- 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, be asked to nominate 

engineer offiver and that this officer so nominated be appointed by 
the secretary of the new department, if acceptable to him, to the posi- 
tion of chief engineer of waterways and ports and also that the engi- 
officers now assigned™to the several positions in this service 
retained so far as possible for the terms of service in the respective 
that would apply under the former plan of rotation and that 

bstitute assignments (whether from military or civilian ranks) 
made gradually as found desirable by the Secretaries of the two depart- 
ments under the program suggested above. 

his expianation of the committee’s idea should be kept in mind in 
the following discussion : 
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If the Government were being set up to-day and a department were | 
to be organized to bring together all of the units having as their 
rimary purpose the construction and operation of public works, it 


would be but natural to assume that the work pertaining to the con- 
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tive machinery; it took the stand that the natural desire of a few 
hundred men to win the right to promotion to higher places should 
not be given any material weight—no more weight than the ratural 
skepticism of those now holding such places and conscious of work well 
done, toward any change that might possibly disturb a situation satis- 
factory to them. 

The committee found that the reasons that are advanced for the 
allocation of the work under discussion to the War Department rather 
than to a public works department are: 

1. The Army engineers need the practical training; they must not 
be idle; if they get no such training as this work gives them, they will 
be less useful in war time; if they do not support themselves, Congress 
will cut their numbers and weaken the country’s defenses. 

The answer to these points is found in the preposal, an integral 
part of this committee’s recommendation that, instead of limiting the 
opportunities for practical training to a hundred or so posts in river 
and harbor work, ali types of engineering positions in the Government 
service be thrown open to members of the Engineer Corps a 
clearly definite system of assignment and transfer. 

The office of the Chief of Engineers is beyond the reach of pres- 
sure or influence. 

It is difficult to know whether any comment is called for. The com- 
mittee is entirely willing to accept this statement as exactly true. 
Its full implication, however, would be that any other office would not 
be independent, and the further implication would follow that the 


under 


» 


| same reasons hold for bringing other units under this office as those 


The | 


be | 


struction or maintenance of waterways and harbors would be included. | 


this work is not an incident to, or an instrument in, the carrying out 
iny other major purpose. It is intended to facilitate commerce. In 
ihat connection it is an end in itself. Because in the early days there 
Was no engineering skill available elsewhere, the Army through its engi- 
took care of that as it took 


ol 


heers 


work just care of other civil engi- 
iecring work that has since been transferred to other departments. 
rhe conditions with regard to the supply of engineers have, however, 


since changed radifally. The engineers on rivers and harbors 

rk constitute only a part of the engineering forces of the Govern- 

ment, and even those on that work are four-fifths of them civilians, 

Ithough it is true that the places of authority are all held by Army 

officers and that civilian employees can not under the existing arrange- 
nt hope ever to attain them. 

It would seem, therefore, that any proposal to exclude the work per- 

taining to waterways improvement from the field of activities of a 

ational department of public works and domain, if one were to be 


established, would call for adequate explanation. It would seem that 
the burden of proof properly rests on those who say that the War 
“partment and not a public works and domain department is the 


place 
i 


for this function. 

‘he committee, impressed with the record of integrity and impar- 
tiality of the Corps of Engineers in administering this costly govern 

ntal activity, was very careful in its analysis of all of the points 
rought out by those who hold that a change in the existing situation 
would be a mistake. But it nevertheless took the position, at the very 
eginning of its etudy, that the whole reorganization project should 
tand or fall, according to whether it might fairly be expected to be 
for the good of the whole country by improving the effectiveness, or 
making pessible greater effectiveness in the Government's administra- 


that apply to the proposal not to take the rivers and harbors work out. 

3. The Engineer Corps is handling this work well; why change just 
for the sake of change, or just because in theory another arrangement 
looks better? 

The obvious comment here is that few things have been done yet in 
this world that have not later been done better. As to the implied con- 
flict between theory and practice, it does not exist. There is tre- 
mendous fund of organization experience in the world to draw on. It is 
the business of the members of the committee to be familiar with much 
of it. And even if there should be local or immediate in the 
change, there is a certainty of far greater ultimate gains. The present 
arrangement is bound to be changed eventually. 

There are no objections to this phase of the proposal not coming 
under one of these three types that the committee can find or think of. 
Other arguments direct themselves against the mistaken idea that an 
engineering department is proposed to take over units simply because 
their work incidentally involves engineering processes, or against the 
taking away of the construction service from the War Department 
(which is not here even considered), or against the thought of wasting 
the hard-earned experience of the men now doing the river and harbor 
work (which is specifically safeguarded), or some other point which is 
not involved in this committee’s recommendations, 

Respectfully submitted. 
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losses 
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EXHIBIT A 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS REGARDING CERTAIN FEDERAL S#RVICES 
AND UNITS OF ORGANIZATION GIVING THE COMMITTEER’S OPINION 
RESPECT TO THEIR PROPER RELATION TO A DEPARTMENT OF 
WORKS AND DOMAIN 


WITH 
PUBLIC 

Those bureaus, offices, and commissions that have functions pertain- 
ing to architecture, engineering, construction, or the administration of 
the public domain, and that for that reason should be given considera 
tion with respect to the desirability of including them in the proposed 
department, have been listed in a foregoing part of this report (Table 
I in Part J). The committee's with respect to their 
inclusion is there indicated, but no reasons given, were their 
present functions and organization described. These explanations were 
left for this supplement and are presented, in brief, in the following 
paragraphs: 

While there is some risk of giving a wrong impression of the facts 
and reasoning in anything less than a full record of the considerations 


conclusions 


are nor 


that led the committee to come to the conclusions it did with regard 
to these various units, it is obviously not feasible to do more than 
present an abstract of the argument. The descriptive remarks regard- 


ing functions and staff will be helpful, however—particularly to those 
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not familiar with the Federal organization—and will in themselves, in 
many cases, give the basis for the committee’s opinion. 

(Nore.—For the sake of brevity, certain abbreviated reference terms 
are used in these remarks. They are explained as follows :) 

“1924 reorganization committee” refers to the conclusions of the 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization of the Administrative Branch 
of the Government submitted to Congress in June, 1924. 

“1923 Cabinet” applies to the suggestions in the letter dated Feb 
ruary 13, 1923, from President Harding to Mr. Walter F. Brown, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of Government 
Departments, stating that the suggestions—with a few exceptions, such 
as the coordinating of all agencies of national defense—have the 
sanction of the Cabinet. 

* Institute ” the recommendations of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research made on the basis of its studies of the reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative branch of the National Government and 
published in 1923. 

“1919 conference” refers to the vote of the Conference on the 
National Department of Public Works called by Engineering Council 
in 1919 to consider the project of a national department of public 
works, and participated in by 74 technical organizations. 


means 


UNITS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
The Interior Department would, of course, be the nucleus of the pro- 
posed department of public works and domain. The units now in that 
department that should, in the opinion of the committee, remain as 
elements of the new department are— 
Survey, Bureau of Reclamation, 
National Park Service, and General Land Office. 
The committee's ideas with respect to the office of Indian Affairs and 
the administration of Alaska and Hawaii are discussed in the para- 
graphs to follow on those units. 


Geological Survey (Interior) 


Geological 


the Alaska Railroad, 


The Geological Survey is engaged in making “a geologic map of the 
United States and Alaska, involving both topographic and geologic 
surveys, in conducting investigations relating to surface and under- 
ground waters, in classifying the public lands, and supervising the engi- 
neering phases of mineral leasing.” (Congressional Directory, 1926.) 

The Survey is organized into a geologic branch (about 160 employees), 
a topographic branch (about 200 employees, and 600 to 700 employees 
for several months of each year only), a water-resources branch (about 
150 employees), a conservation branch (about 200 employees), and the 
usual general office units, and also a division of engraving and printing 
and a division of scientific and technical equipment—there are about 
170 employees in these administrative units. Total in Geological 
Survey, about 850 employees 

The committee recommends that the Geological Survey be brought 
into the new organization as a major bureau, The reasons will, per- 
haps, not need statement to those who are familiar with the general 
argument. ‘Tbe work of this bureau is made up largely of the opera- 
of surveying and mapping, combined with certain hydraulic 
studies and scientific examinations and researches. There is now no 
major department of the Government in which functions relating to 
the natural sciences can be brought together and there would seem to 
be alternative to the very logical allocation of th» survey to a 
department that has to do with public domain and Federal engineering 
work aimed to serve public uses. It is proposed by the committee that 
the Geological Survey, when placed in the new department, be organ- 
ized in such a way that it will serve as the expert surveying agency of 
the Government of the United States, to give service on demand to 
departments of the Government where advice, skill, equipment, and 
staff assistance on surveying and mapping work is required, and where 
there is not a sufficiently large or a continuous volume of surveying 
activity to justify the maintenance of a permanent staff. Where there 
is the need for a permanent staff of speeialized character, such as in the 
General Land Office, it is not contemplated for a moment that the use 
of the Geological Survey's services will be depended upon. 

Inclusion of the Geological Survey in the contemplated department 
was recommended by the 1919 conference, the institute study, the 1923 
Cabinet letter, and the 1924 reorganization committee report. 


tions 


no 


Bureau of Reclamation (Interior) 


The Bureau of Reclamation is charged with the “ investigation, con- 
struction, and management of irrigation developments in the arid 
States’ (Cong. Dir. 1926). It makes examinations and surveys as to 
the necessity for irrigation works and their location, construction, 
operation, and maintenance. Its problems relate to the storage, di- 
version, development, and use of waters, including supplies from ar- 
tesian wells. It collects from the users of the water, the cost of the 
construction, operation, and maintenance. 

Aside from the engineering division, the bureau maintains a legal 
division, a division of settlement and economic operations, an account- 
ing division, and the usual administrative office services. The principal 
office for construction, operation, and maintenance is at Denver, and 
there are numerous project offices, each under a superintendent. The 
staff of the bureau in 1926 was approximately 2,450. 
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It is the committee’s opinion that reclamation work should be one 
of the activities of a department of public works and domain, 

Just as in the case of the Geological Survey, all of the studies on 
record conclude that the Bureau of Reclamation should be within the 
proposed department, Its problems are primarily engineering prob- 
lems, involving as they do hydraulic construction, engineering, research, 
surveying and mapping, and the ultilization of public lands. 


The Alaska Railroad (Interior) 


By Executive order, the railroad constructed under the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission was placed under the Secretary of the Interior 
and designated by him the Alaska Railroad. Its function is to operate 
the railroad from Seward to Fairbanks, recently constructed and 
owned by the Government, and also to supervise the operation of river 
boats on the Tanana and lower Yukon. 

The management is in the hands of a general manager, and the 
usual headquarters offices are located at Anchorage, Alaska. 
are about 1,100 employees. 

The committee believes that such a department as the one under 
discussion would be in the best position to take over the supervision 
of the construction and operation of the Government railroad. All of 
the studies that have been referred to confirm this conclusion. There 
seems to be no alternative worthy of consideration, at least none in 
so far as direct allocation to one of the major departments of the 
Government with headquarters at Washington is concerned. However, 
there would be certain very practical advantages, based on considera- 
tions of both policy and geography, in an arrangement whereby the 
Territorial government of Alaska would be charged with responsibility 
for the operation of the Alaska Railroad. This problem is taken up in 
a discussion elsewhere of the relationship that should exigt between 
the proposed public works department and the engineering work in 
the Territories and dependencies of the United States. 


National Park Service (Interior) 


The National Park Service is charged with “ the duty of administer. 
ing the national parks and national monuments under the jurisdiction 
of the Interior Department, including their maintenance, improvement, 
and protection, and the control of the public operators conducting utili- 
ties therein for the care and comfort of the visitors.” (Congressional 
Directory, 1926.) 

The National Park Service is managed by a director, who administers 
all parks and monuments under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, including the development, maintenance, improvement, and 
protection of parks, monuments, and reservations, and the control of 
concessionaires operating utilities therein for the care of visitors. 
There are 21 national parks, each of which is managed by at least one 
superintendent. At the main office in Washington there is an assistant 
in charge of operations and public relations, a special field assistant, a 
chief civil engineer, a landscape engineer, and a chief park naturalist. 
In addition there are the editorial and chief clerk’s offices. 

There are about 31 monuments, 20 of which have one or more cus 
todians; about 18 parks, each under a superintendent and with a total 
staff of approximately 35, and a headquarters organization, aside from 
the usual office units, which include a chief civil engineer, a landscape 
engineer, and a chief park naturalist. Total in National Park Service, 
about 500 employees. 

The committee has arrived at the conclusion that the National Park 
Service is a proper part of a department of public works and domain 
Every group that has made a formal study of the problem has come to 
the same conclusion. 

The areas under the control of this bureau are part of the public 
domain, and to the extent that any construction problems are involved, 
they fall within the field of engineering and architecture. Nor would 
there seem to be any of the other major departments of the Government 
that are entitled to even serious consideration, outside of precedent, 
with regard to the handling of this service. ~ 


General Land Office (Interior) 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office “is charged with the 
survey, management, and disposition of the publie lands, and the 
adjudication of conflicting claims relating thereto, and the granting 
of railroad and other rights of way, easements, the issuance of patents 
for lands, and with furnishing certified copies of land patents and of 
records, plats, and papers on file in his office. In national forests he 
executes all laws relating to surveying, prospecting, locating, appropriat 
ing, entering, reconveying, or patenting of public lands, and to the 
granting of rights of way amounting to easements.” (Congressional 
Directory, 1926.) 

This bureau contains a field surveying organization of 12 offices 
and about 180 employees, a field inspection service of 9 offices and 
about 111 employees. operates about 42 district land offices with 125 
employees, and has administrative units dealing with law, patents, 
homesteads, mails and files, surveys, reclamations, land claims, Indian 
lands, accounts, minerals, mineral lands, and posting of records, these 
administrative units including 330 employees. Total, about 735 em- 
ployees. 

rhe committee sees no other logical place for the General Land Office 
| than the proposed public domain department. It will probably not be 


There 








1927 


practicable to merge its surveying staff with the genera] surveying staff 
in the Geological Survey, but with a common direction developing all 
the opportunities for economy within the new and more homogeneous 
department, there will be opportunities for savings in the Land Office 
as in all the other bureaus included through a better utilization of 
equipment, opportunity for interchange of staffs, common use of field 
forces, and the other measures more fully discussed in the general argu- 
ment for the new department presented in Part III. 

There has been no suggestion in any of the studies of the Federal 
organization that the General Land Office be located elsewhere than in a 
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The committee has taken note of the pending proposal to establish 
an ex officio “Commissioner for the Interior Department” to be resi- 
dent in Alaska and to coordinate the department's work in the Terri- 
tory. 

There has been no suggestion in any report on the problem that a 
department of public works and domain should not take over the 
responsibilities that the Interior Department now has with respect to 


| Alaska and Hawaii. 


department corresponding to the proposed department of public works | 


and domain, 
Office of Indian Affairs (Interior) 

The commissioner “has charge of the Indian tribes of the United 
States (exclusive of Alaska), their education, lands, moneys, schools, 
purchase of supplies, and general weifare"’ (Congressional Directory, 
1926). 
the policies for educational and industrial advancement of the Indians, 
administers laws enacted with respect to them, and passes upon all 
applications of Indians to be relieved from Government control, on 
allotments of tribal lands, and on leases, sales, and partition of Indian 
lands. 

There are 120 superintendents in charge of the reservations, scliools, 
and agencies, There are about 4,700 employees engaged on the reserva- 
tions, including those on irrigation, allotment and miscellaneous serv- 
There are 120 inspectors and about 200 employees in the head- 
quarters and administrative divisions which include units of consider- 
able size dealing with education, purchases, finances, and lands. Total, 
about 5,150 employees. 

The committee looks upon this bureau as analogous, in its form 
aud relationships, to the territories and dependencies of the United 
States. It is called upon to perform practically all of the usual gov- 
ernmental services—finance, education, welfare, and domain—for the 
Indian tribes. It is and should be a self-contained organization. It 


Ices, 


yovernment. 
tut if the office is to be a part of any one of the major Federal 


This office controls matters relating to Indian affairs, directs | 


departments there would be many advantages in its incorporation in | 


the proposed department of public works and domain. In fact, the 
committee is convinced that there is where it should go. It has engi- 
neering problems and, more particularly, problems of territorial man- 
agement, the handling of which should be facilitated by a close rela- 
tion to the many technical services that this new department would 
embrace. It might conceivably report through the Department of State, 
but it would have very little in common, as far as its actual opera- 
tions are concerned with the work of that department. No other loca- 
in the Government structure would seem to have any merit 
whatsoever. 

The 1919 conference did not recommend the inclusion of the Office 
of Indian Affairs in the new department. The institute recommended 
ts inclusion if the preferred plan of setting up the Indian reserva- 
tions aS a semiautonomous dependency should not be adopted. The 
1923 Cabinet letter includes it, as does the 1924 reorganization com- 
mittee report. 


Administration of Alaska and Hawaii (Interior) 


tion 


lhe Secretary of the Interior now exercises a supervision of the 
most general character over the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
There is, however, nothing in the way of working machinery for day 
by day cooperation between the governments of these Territories and 
the bureaus of the Interior Department. 
contact between the Territory 
that is about all. 

The committee is of the opinion that the Territorial governments 
should be largely self-contained and tied in to the Federal Government 
through a bureau of the State Department that would handle official 
transactions with all of the Territories and dependencies of the United 
However, until this desirable plan can be brought about, the 
contract between the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii with the de 
partment of public works and domain (as the substitute for Interior 
Department) could be developed to great advantage. These Terri- 
tories, particularly Alaska, involve the very same problems of public 
domain that the departnrent would have to meet through its several 
bureaus and hence the activities of those bureaus could be extended 
geographically to the Territories to give helpful service with a mini- 
mum of duplication. Even were the Territories to report through the 


and Government at Washington, and 


states, 


|} and the relation of forests to the public welfare generally.” 


| =3 Q°? 
The relationship establishes a | gressional Directory, 1926.) 


State Department, the department of public works and domain should | 


be looked upon, and called upon, as the expert service agency in the 
many problems of engineering, construction, surveying, mrapping, recla- 
mation, land control, and the like, that these governments must meet, 
and that without the surrender of administrative autonomy, they 
could to great advantage assign to the bureaus specializing in these 
fields of work. There are 14 employed directly in the government of 
Alaska and Hawaii (9 and 5 respectively). This is exclusive of those 


employed on the Alaska Railroad and in administering other special 
funds, 





UNITS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Only three units in the Department of Agriculture have ever been 
seriously considered for inclusion in a public-works department. The 
committee’s conclusion is to include the Bureau of Public Roads (ex- 
cept the Rural Engineering Division) and Forest Service (except for 
silvicultural functions) and exclude the Weather Bureau. 


Bureau of Public Roads (Agriculture) 


The bureau “administers the Federal aid road act, under which the 
Governmert cooperates with the States in improvement of roads of 
the Federal-aid-highway system and national forest roads; studies sys- 
tems of road management, administration, and finance, and methods 
of road construction and maintenance; tests road materials; con- 
ducts research with its own forces solely and in cooperation with 
colleges, experiment stations, and State highway departments to de- 
termine the causes of road depreciation and wear and to devise bet- 
ter methods of road design; investigates methods of farm irrigation 
and drainage; studies farm-power problems; and offers an advisory 
service in connection with all matters concerned with the applica- 
tion of engineering and architectural principles to the farm and farm 
home.” (Congressional Directory, 1926). 

The bureau divides its work under headings of engineering, adminis- 
trative research, and agriculture. The engineering units comprise a 
staf of 560 working in 12 reeognized districts. The administrative 
units include about 150 positions. The two research divisions cover, 


| respectively, “test research” and “ highway t ort and evonomics,” 
should be established as a distinct governmental unit—a territorial | - . . are See 


and employ about 80 and 50 people, respectively. The agricultural 
engineering division has as its functions the purchase and installation 
of experimental equipnrent for investigations and advisory reports relat- 
ing to rural engineering, drainage, irrigation, explosives, etc. Total, 
about 840 employees. 

The committee looks upon the Bureau of Public Roads as one of the 
principal engineering units of the United States Government and as 
without question belonging in a department intended to bring together 
engineering and construction activities. The same opinion has been 
expressed by other bodies studying the matter. It has been brought 
out, however, that the bureau’s functions with respect to rural engineer- 
ing are so closely and inextricably involved in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that they should remain in that department. The 
committee therefore wishes to be understood as suggesting that only 
the supervision of road work and activities related to highway design 
and construction be included in the new department. 

Forest Service (Agriculture) 

The Forest Service “administers the national forests; aids and 
advises in tinrber growing on privately owned land; studies forest con- 
ditions, methods of growing timber, and methods of forest utilization: 
investigates the mechanical and physical properties of woods and the 
processes employed in the manufacture of forest products; and gathers 
information concerning the needs of the various wood-using industries 


(Con- 


There are about 5,000 employees in this service, including 2,250 forest 
guards. There are about 200 employees in Washington. The principal 
divisions are lands, operation, forest management, grazing, engineering, 
finance, accounts, public relations, and research. There 149 
tional forests, grouped into eight districts. 

The committee looks upon this as a case where the work of the unit 
is of two kinds that can be considered separately and handled sepa- 
rately. Its task is, first of all, to supervise a part of the public domain, 
and it would seem that this function at least would properly fall within 
the scope of a department of public domain. The Forest Service also 
has considerable engineering and construction work to do, particularly 
in improving the accessibility of the national forests. Clearly, these 
activities also fall within the field of the new department. But the 
silvicultural functions—the study of forest growths, pests, tree propa- 
gation, and the like—are proper functions of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The committee suggests, therefore, that the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as the expert agency of the Government in its field, continue to 
handle the silvicultural functions, either directly or through the pro- 
posed system of rendering contract service, but that the forests, as a 
part of the public domain requiring protection, supervision, engineering 
attention, and construction work, come under the jurisdiction of the 
department of public works and domain. 

The 1919 conference voted the inclusion of this service in the pro- 
posed department, and that is the recommendation of the institute as 


are na 
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‘a result of its study. The 1923 Cabinet letter leaves the Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture, and so does the 1924 reorganization 
committee report. 

Weather Bureau (Agriculture) 

The Weather Bureau “ has charge of the forecasting of the weather; 
the issue and display of weather forecasts, and storm, cold-wave, frost, 
and flood warnings; the gauging and reporting of river stages; the 
maintenance and operation of the United States Weather Bureau tele- 
graph and telephone lines; the collection and transmission of marine 
intelligence for the benefit of commerce and navigation; the reporting 
of temperature and rainfall conditions for agricultural interests; and 
the taking of such meteorological observations as may be necessary to 


determine and record the climatic conditions of the United States, 
including investigations in aerology in the aid of aviation.” (Congres- 
sional Directory, 1926.) 

rhe committee feels that the Weather Bureau does not belong in 
the proposed public works department. In fact, in noue of the formal 
studies on record has it been proposed that the Weather Bureau be 


included with a department of pubiic works. 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


The nonmilitary work now handled by the War Department, either 
direcily or through commissions of its officers, that should be considered 
for possible inclusion in a department of public works and public 
domain is that pertaining to— 

Rivers and harbors improvement and operation. 

Northern and northwestern lakes survey. 

Certain work on the District of Columbia water-supply system. 

3oard of Road Commissioners for Alaska. 

Alaska telegraph and cable system. 

National military parks, 

National monuments and memorials, 

Burenu of Insular Affairs in contact with the Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

Each of 
reference 


there 
will also be 
Quartermaster General, 


classes of work will be 
made to the 


turn. Brief 
under the 


discussed in 
construction service 


Rivers and harbors work of the Corps of Engineers (War) 

The office of the Chief of Engineers and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors has certain well-defined and well-organized functions 
in connection with the development, maintenance, and control of water- 
This work is nonmilitary; in inland waters only a 
relation to defense problems can be imagined; at 
the bearing of military questions is a bit closer, but the 
influence of commercial considerations still controls. Ports and water- 
ways should be designed for the efficient handling of commerce. It 
should be the duty of the Army and Navy to protect harbors and 
canals, no matter what form they take. 

The nature of the rivers and harbors work is indicated by the opera- 
involved. As improvements are proposed the district engineers 
make preliminary examinations, surveys, and estimates Commercial 
considerations are thoroughly analyzed. The Board of Engineers passes 
on the facts collected and recommends through the Chief of Engineers 
to the Seeretary of War what the attitude of the department should be. 
Construction work recommended to Congress and provided for is car- 
ried on by the Engineer Corps, either through contractors or by day 
labor. A big element in the work of the district engineers is the main- 
tenance of channels—mostly dredging. The operation of canals and 
locks is another feature. The Office of the Chief of Engineers also 
curries a large burden of responsibility in regulating the use of the 
pavigable waters of the country. The establishment of harbor lines, the 
delimiting of anchorage grounds, the prohibiting of dumping and en- 
croaching structures, are all examples of what is involved. 

The Mississippi River Commission is made up of seven 
Three of them, including the president, are Army engineers. 


ways and ports. 
far-fetched 
ports 


very 
ocean 


tions 


members. 
The com- 


mission reports through the Secretary of War. It is in effect the 
“ district engineer” for the Mississippi River. 
The California Débris Commission has a somewhat similar status 


and function as related to the Sacramento and San Joaquin systems. 
Hlowever, not only river improvements, but the regulation of bydraulic 
mining as well, is included. 

The supervisor of the harbor of New York acts under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. The Secretary in 1890 ordered that the Chief 
of Engineers represent him in this connection. The main function of 
the supervisor is to control dumping in the harbor and the obstruction 
or pollution of the harbor. 

There are from 90 to 100 officers engaged in the rivers and harbors work, 
including those on the Mississippi River Commission and the California 


Iébris Commission. It is understood that some of these men spend 
part of their time in training Organized Reserves. Some of the officers 
of the corps are assigned to civil wor’: as requirements arlse. Approxl- 


mately 19,500 civil-service empioyees are engaged in the civil work of 
the This number widely as projects are started and 
completed. 

There seems to have beep much discussion in the past in connection 
with the suggestion that the civil engineering work directed by the 


corps varies 
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office of engineers might well be merged with the other civil engineer- 
ing work of the Government. This suggestion has naturally come up 
whenever a Federal engineering department has been under discussion. 
The 1919 conference was emphatically in favor of such a merger. The 
institute has repeatedly recommended it. The 1923 Cabinet letter pro- 
poses it. The 1924 reorganization committee report did not recommend 
the transfer. 

It seems to this committee, after reading the proceedings and pam- 
phiets on record and discussing the question formally and informally 
with the members of the Engineer Corps and civilian employees in the 
Federal engineering service, that the real proposal and its real import 
have been badly misunderstood. The committee does not wish to con- 
tribute anything to a debate which is largely off of the real subject. 
It feels that certain clearly nonmilitary engineering services of the War 
Department could well be combined with other engineering and con- 
struction work of the United States Government if all such work were 
to be assigned to one department (where control of the public domain 
would also be centered) and if adequate opportunities were provided for 
the practical training of engineer officers in responsible engineering and 
construction work. In the general discussion in Part III dealing with 
the potential advantages and disadvantages of the whole idea, this 
phase of the plan is definitely treated, and the committee’s opinion is 
concretely expressed, 

Northern and Northwestern Lakes Survey (War) 


The Lakes Survey is also under the Corps of Engineers. Its work is 
the preparation of charts for navigators. The work is of the same kind 
and purpose as that done by the Coast and Geodetic Survey along the 
seaboard. 

The committee believes that the work of the Lakes Survey might well 
be transferred to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Certain municipal work pertaining to the District of Columbia 


The Corps of Engineers, through the district engineer at Washington 
and other detailed officers, handles the maintenance and repair of a 
part of the District's water system up to the point where it connects 
with the distribution system, the reconstruction of the Aqueduct and 
Georgetown Bridges, and the reclamation of Anacostia Flats. 

Quite aside from the question of whether the District should not 
handle these functions itself and not look to any Federal department. 
it would seem that if there were a Federal department of engineering 
or public works it, rather than the Army, should assume such purely 
civil-engineering duties, 

Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska (War) 

The board is made up of officers of the Army and is charged with 
“the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, tramways, ferries, 
bridges, and trails in the Territory of Alaska.” There are about 100 
civil-service employees on this work. 

It is to be noted that the Territory of Alaska also does road work 
with its own forces. Moreover, the Forest Service does considerable 
building of roads and trails in Alaska. 

The committee believes that the Territorial government should handle 
this work, getting advice and assistance as it asks it from the Federal 
Government. But if any department of the Federal Government is to 
continue to do local engineering and construction work of this type in 
Alaska, the committee believes it certainly should be the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the department of public works and domain, if it is 
established. This has been the recommendation resulting from previous 
studies of public-works organization and the committee considers it 
sound. 

Alaska Telegraph and Cable System (War) 


The cable system between Seattle and Alaska, as well as telegraph 
lines and radio stations in Alaska, is operated by the Signal Corps of 
the United States Army. It is under a colonel with his office in Seattle 
Three signal officers and about 200 operators and maintenance men (al! 
enlisted), together with 50 civil-service employees, make. up the staff. 
There are 3,900 nautical miles of line and 36 telegraph offices. The 
service also operates 26 radio stations, 

With the proviso always in mind that any Government function can 
be transferred to the military authorities in time of war, there would 
seem to be no reason why this telegraph and cable system should be 
operated by the War Department in time of peace. It ought to be 
allocated in the Government structure wherever the Alaska Railroad is 
placed, and there are good reasons why a merger with the railroad 
organization, which also operates a telegraph line, should be brought 
about. 

The committee suggests that it properly belongs in a department of 
public works, aithough if the Territorial Government of Alaska were 
given a somewhat more independent status it might well be controlled 
by that government, which could look to the department of public 
works for specialized engineering and technical advice and construction 
service, but not for management. 

National Military Parks (War) 

The question under this caption is whether to allocate the adminis- 
tration of parks established to preserve certain battle fields as hisiorica! 
reservations to the War Department or the proposed public works and 
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public domain organization. It is true that the military parks exist 
largely as a result of past wars, but that alone would not seem to be a 
very practical reason why the existing National Park System of the 
Government should not extend its facilities to them as well as to the 
ther national-park areas in the country. However, some advance it 
a strong sentimental reason. This has been the suggestion in pre- 
studies, 
rhe committee believes that the allocation of responsibility for the 
intenance of these parks as between the bureau of national parks 
nd forests of the contemplated department and the War Depart- 
nent should be determined on the basis of whether or not any given 
rk is so related to the War Department’s plant or of use in Army 
neuvers as to make it more economical or practical for the War 
Department to administer it. There are about 80 civil-service emt 
es on this work. 


National Monuments and Memorials (War) 


t has just been said with regard to the military parks applies 
with about the same force to this very similar group of public proper- 
ties. The park bureau and the public buildings bureau of a depart- 
public works and domain would be able to contribute con- 
struction and architectural advice, respectively. 

Inland Waterways Corporation (War) 


“The Inland Waterways Corporation is charged with the direction 
of the duties incident to the development of national inland waterway 
transportation as delegated to the Secretary of War under the trans 

rtation act of 1920 and by Public Act 185, approved June 3, 1924. 
corporation supervises the maintenance of barge lines operated 
Government on several important water routes; 
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investigates | 


ypes of floating and terminal equipment suitable for various water- | 


well as tariff and interchange arrangements 
water carriers and other matters tending to 
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between rail 
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courage waterway traffic; and in general functions as the official gov- | 


rument inland waterways bureau.” 
26.) 


This corporation is operated as a closed company, the capital stock 
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to do and the Bureau of Architecture and Public Buildings, one of the 
proposed units of the new department. 

The actual absorption of the control and management construction 
service is not suggested. The committee is firmly of the opinion that 
the War Department should have ful! authority and responsibility with 
respect to all works having a military character er directly related to 
the function of national defense. 


UNITS OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


There are two units of the Treasury Department discussed in this 
Statement: The Office of the Supervising Architect and the Public 
Health Service. The committee believes the former should be included 
in the proposed new department and the latter should not. 


Office of Supervising Architect (Treasury) 


The function of the office is two-fold—‘ the construction of Federal 
buildings throughout the country and the maintenance, operation, and 
repair of such buildings after construction. The output of the office 
includes the erection of post offices, courthouses, customhouses, ap 
praisers’ stores, mints, assay offices, barge offices, sanatoriums, marine 
hospitals, and quarantine stations, and with a few exceptions the fur 
nishing of equipment, repair and maintenance, and operation of such 
buildings devolve upon the office. Adding to this work the acquisition 
of sites and hundreds of reports to Congress annually on construction 
projects it is evident that the work of the office covers a much wider 
field than that of private architects, so that there is a considerable dif 
ference in organization.” 

“The work is divided among eight divisions, upon four of which 
devolves the principal construction work. These four are: Architec 
tural division, which prepares studies, develops designs, and prepares 
general working drawings; structural division, which designs and pre 
pares working drawings for structural features such as floor construc 
tion, columns, girders, etc., and such incidental features as retaining 
walls, breakwaters, wharves, and bridges; mechanical division, which 
designs and prepares working drawings for water supply, plumbing 


| heating, and ventilating, electric lighting, elevators, and other mechan- 


of which is $5,000,000, all of which is owned by the United States, | 


d it is understood that it is now operating at a small profit. The 
tee believes that this is clearly a commercial enterprise operat- 
a public utility and that it should be included in the proposed 
department and operated under the bureau of public utilities, which 
elsewhere in this report. If it 

is belleved that this corporation should be served by the proposed 
jepartment of public works and domain which might act as contractor 
nd advisor for its various projects. There are 12 officials and em- 
ployees engaged by the corporation in Washington and approximately 
SOO employees in the field including crews, employees on docks, and 
others 


mit 


as 


proposed 


Bureau (Wear) 


rhe Philippine Islands and Porto Rico have a similar relationship 
to the War Department to that described as existing between the 


of Insular Affairs 


is not transferred then | 


rerritories of Alaska and Hawaii and the Interior Department but a | 


ROIT 


ewhat closer one, and the same remarks made in that connection 
hold here. The Bureau of Insular Affairs in the War Department 


keeps in close touch with the affairs and needs of the dependencies, | 


information to Congress regarding them, 
extent possible from unwise legislation, and renders advice and 
istance to their officials as requested. It employs about 45 from 
the civil-service rolls, 
(he committee concurs in the opinion that these dependencies should 
organized with a view to administrative completeness and have 
ontact with the Federal Government through some ope department— 
say State, others are satisfied that it should be War. 
llowever, in problems of construction and the 
ic problems of public domain, the committee feels they should utilize 


turnishes 
the 


some 


protects them to | 


physical and scien- | 


ervices of the department of public works and domain to the | 
ry fullest extent practicable. 
Construction service (War) 
What was formerly the construction division of the War Depart- | 


ment was absorbed about 1921 by the Quartermaster Corps. Men are 
signed for construction and repair work from that corps, although 


at present the staff is relatively small as there is little construction | 


we 


rk being carried on. It is estimated that not over 
ployed on such work from the civil-service rolls. 

It is interesting to note that at the time of the tremendous activi- 
les of this division in the war period civilian engineers from every 
walk of life were drawn into the service. It has been argued that 

this construction work had previously been handled by a depart- 
ment of engineering and construction, the whole department and all 
ol its forees might have been taken over. 

The committee believes that the same relationship with respect to 

design and erection of structures such as make up part of the work 
the construction service might be developed between the War De- 
riment and such a construction department as is under discussion, as 
should 


100 are em- 


be 


| tion Service, 


‘ 2 . i 
developed between other departments having building work | pos: 


ical installations; also for power plant, water supply, sewage disposal, 
and steam and electric distribution systems for hospitals and similar 
institutions; upon this division falls the further duty of keeping the 
mechanical equipment of some 1,300 buildings in repair; architectural 
engineering division, which prepares estimates, reports to Congress on 
projects, writes specifications, gives advice on materials used in con 
struction, conducts technical correspondence and administers the field 
construction and in this capacity directs the field engineering force 
The other four divisions carry on the general administrative work and 
perform the following specific duties: The maintenance division oper 
ates completed buildings, of which there are now some 1,300 under the 
Treasury Department, each in charge of a custodian and under him 
maintenance employees varying in number according to the size of the 
building from two up to a hundred and more—the total operating 
force comprising approximately 5,700 employees; the repairs division 
keeps the 1,300 buildings in condition, obtaining the necessary data for 
drawings and specifications through the field force; the law and records 
division prepares contracts, gives legal advice, obtains sites, and main 
tains the files of the office; and the accounts division attends the 
pookkeeping of the office and prepares the annual reports. 

“The present office force, exclusive of superintendents and assistant 
superintendents of divisions and others in supervisory positions, 
prises the following: Architects and architectural draftsmen, 37 
tural engineers, 9; mechanical engineers, 14; architectural engineers, 
10; field engineers and inspectors, 59; clerks, photographers, messengers 
and laborers, 135.” (From statement by supervising architect, 1926.) 
There are thus approximately 300 employed by the supervising archi 
tect’s office. This is exclusive of approximately 5,700 already 
tioned as employed in operation of buildings, as enginemen 
laborers, etc. 

Buildings in addition to those erected and operated by 


to 


com 
atruc 


Thiet 
firemen 


the Depart 


ment of the Treasury are being built as occasion arises for 


Department of State: Embassy buildings. 

Department of War: Engineers (district), 
mission, hospitals, post buildings. 

Department of Navy: Storehouses 

Department of Justice: Superintendent of Prisons. 

Department of the Interior: Land offices, Indian Affairs 
National Parks, Alaskan Railroad, hospitals 

Department of Agriculture: Buildings for various bureaus 

Department of Commerce: Bureau of Standards, 
Lighthouse Bureau, Bureau of Mines. 

Department of Labor: Bureau of Immigration. 

Panama Canal. 

Post Office Department: Fourth Assistant l’ostmaster General. 

United States Shipping Board 

Office of Public Buildings and Parks. 

Certain of these buildings are now being designed by the architect's 
office, but the scope may be enlarged to great 
economy 


Mississippi River 


(C‘om- 


Reclama- 
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advantage for 


and quality and the construction 
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of may be supervised. 
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The committee recommends that all of the work of the Office of the 
Supervising Architect be taken over by the proposed bureau of archi- 
tecture and public buildings in the new department. This is one of 
the units that has in the case of every study been recommended for 
incorporation in a department that would handle architectural, engineer- 
and construction work of the Government. 

There are many advantages to be gained from the concentration of 
the control of architectural and building work in one department. It 
will permit of unity of architectural policy; the establishment of high 
standards of architectural design for all Government buildings; greater 
assurance of pleasing and practicable exteriors and convenient interiors ; 
the collection of standard and detail drawings that will make for cumu- 
lative economies in the handling of new projects; the development of a 
complete skeleton force of specialists in the field of design and con- 
struction that can be readily extended in case of need and that will 
the experience of the Government in building work, exact 
estimates of cost, and’ better control of costs. It will also make pos- 
sible the long-term plannings of general building programs and give 
opportunity to take advantage of cyclical changes. 

Lest the recommendation be misunderstood and objections be ad- 
vanced on the basis of such a misapprehension, the committee desires 
to say emphatically that it does not believe that any department should 
surrender its authority to say what it needs with regard to the housing 
of its facilities. It should have the same relation to the bureau of 
architecture and public buildings in the new department that an owner 
has to a retained professional architect. 

While under the existing statutes the architect can handle the design- 
ing. prepare the specifications, and secure proposals, he can not super- 
construction if the work is outside of the Treasury Department 
without special authorization act of Congress. Legislation to bring 
about the centralizing of building work should include provisions giving 
the new bureau the authority to superintend construction as well as to 
make the designs for buildings for other departments. 


conserve 


vise 


Public Health Service (Treasury) 


The Public Health Service, through its seven divisions, conducts 
scientific investigations of the diseases of man, enforces national quar- 
antine laws, carries out measures to suppress epidemics, does consider- 
able work on rural sanitation, publishes statistics on the distribution of 
dangerous diseases, and provides treatment at 25 marine hospitals. 
This is not by any means an inclusive statement of its work. 

Although certain activities of the Public Health Service fall clearly 
within the field of sanitary engineering, and that has given rise, at 
times, to a consideration of its proper relation to a department of public 
works. the conclusion has not been reached in any case that it should 
be transferred to such a department. The service employs about 4,300, 
the vast nrajority of whom are medical men, surgeons, hospital attachés, 
attendants, ete. 

The committee believes that it should not be included but that the 
department of public works and domain should give specific engineering 
service as required in special sanitary engineering studies. 


UNITS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The committee’s suggestion with respect to the four units of the 
Department of Commerce that it has had under consideration are: 


Include a part of the work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; do not 
include the Bureau of Mines nor the Bureau of Standards nor the 
tureau of Lighthouses; give service on lighthouse construction. 


Coust and Geodetic Survey (Commerce) 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey “is charged with the survey of the 
coasts of the United States and coasts under its jurisdiction, and the 
publication of charts. This includes base measures, triangulation, topog- 
raphy, and hydrography along coasts; the survey of rivers to the head 
of tidewater or ship navigation; deep-sea soundings; temperature and 
current observations along the coasts and throughout the Gulf and 
Japan Streams; magnetic observations and researches and the publica- 
tion of maps showing the variations of terrestrial magnetisny; seismo- 
lovical investigations; gravity research; determination of heights; and 
the determination of geographic positions by astronomic observations 
for latitude, longitude, and azimuth, and by triangulation to furnish 
reference points for State surveys.” (Congressional Directory, 1926.) 

The organization, aside from the usual administrative units, includes 
divisions of geodesy, hydrography and topography, charts, tides, and 
currents, terrestrial magnetism, and seismology. The organization is 
made up of approximately 900 employees, including members of field 
parties, men on vessels, etc. There are 45 employees on the primary 
control work, which it is proposed to transfer. 

The committee, after careful consideration of the particular problems 
involved and the relationships with other departments and units, con- 
cludes that this unit as a whole should not be transferred to the pro- 
posed department, but that a part of its work, namely, the geodetic 
work relating to inland primary control and water levels—constituting 
only about 15 per cent of the whole and used almost exclusively by the 
Geological Survey and closely related to the work of that unit—should 
be transferred and handled by the Geological Survey. There was con- 
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siderable sentiment in the committee, however, for the transfer of this 
entire unit. 

The recommendations of other bodies, except the 1919 conference, 
have made no such discrimination and have proposed that the entire 
unit stay in the Department of Commerce. 


Bureau of Mines (Commerce) 


The Director of the Bureau of Mines “is charged with the investiga- 
tion of the methods of mining, especially in relation to the safety of 
miners and the appliances best adapted to prevent accidents, the possi- 
ble improvement of conditions under which mining operations are car- 
ried on, the treatment of ores and other mineral substances, the use 
of explosives and electricity, the prevention of accidents, the preven- 
tion of waste, and the improvement of methods in the production of 
petroleum and natural! gas, and other inquiries and technological inves. 
tigations pertinent to such industries. He has charge of tests and 
analyses of coals, lignites, ores, and other mineral fuel substances )be- 
longing to or for use of the United States; has charge of the collection 
of Statistics on the mineral resources of the United States; and super. 
vises all work relating to the production and conservation of helium.” 
(Congressional Directory, 1926.) ; 

The committee does not believe the Bureau of Mines should be moved 
from the Department of Commerce, especially if the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is to remain in that department. It does not recommend its 
inclusion with public works. The Bureau of Mines was primarily 
intended to deal with safety problems rather than with construction or 
even research, The research work it does is closely related to that of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

The 1919 conference recommended that this unit be transferred to 
the proposed department. The institute recommended that it be 
abolished and its functions absorbed by the Bureau of Standards and 
the Geological Survey, The 1923 Cabinet letter and the 1924 reorgani- 
zation committee report recommended its transfer from Interior, iv 
which it was then located, to Commerce, where it now is. 


Bureau of Standards (Commerce) 


The Bureau of Standards “is charged by law with the custody of 
the standards; the comparison of the standards with those used in 
science, industry, technology, commerce, and educational institutions : 
the construction of standards and of their multiples and subdivisions: 
the testing and certification of standard measuring instruments; th 
solution of problems arising in connection with standards; the determi 
nation of physical constants and properties of materials: and other 
investigations authorized by Congress. The Bureau of Standards aids 
industry directly or through cooperating committees to determine the 
best standards of dimension, quality, performance, and practice. Its 
unique research and testing facilities are used to discover and evaluate 
material standards and to solve basic technical problems of indusiry 
(Congressional Directory, 1926.) 

The committee, while fully aware of the scientific and technological 
character of the work of the bureau, does not, however, recommend its 
inclusion in the new department. It bases its decision on the “ound 
of the primary purpose of the bureau’s work, which is to contribute 
to industrial progress and not at all to construct architectural or engi 
neering works, either for public use or for the use of a Governmen( 
department. The committee feels that the argument that has been 
invoked to support the transfer of certain engineering services to t) 
new department, although such services are needed by other Govern 
ment units, can here be applied in the other direction. The concen 
tration of laboratory and testing facilities and research work in the 
Bureau of Standards does not in any way preclude the use of suc! 
services by a department of public works and domain. Such a depir 
ment might well call on the Bureau of Standards in the same way i! 
which other units are expected to call upon it for engineering 
assistance. 

The 1919 conference recommended that the Bureau of Standards bh 
made part of the new department. The institute report recommends its 
retention in the Department of Commerce. This is also the recom- 
mendation of the 1923 Cabinet letter and the 1924 reorganization com 
mittee report. 


Bureau of Lighthouses (Commerce) 


The Bureau of Lighthouses is charged with the establishment snd 
maintenance of aids to navigation, and with all equipment and work 
incident thereto, on the sea and lake coasts of the United States and 
on the rivers of the United States so far as specifically authorized by 
law, and on the coasts of all other territory under the jurisdiction of 
the United States, with the exception of the Phiiippine Islands and 
Panama. 

The committee considers this bureau to be one of those Governmen! 
units, of which other examples are cited in this statement, that need 
advice and assistance from time to time in the design and building ©! 
structures, but that are not primarily engaged on such work. To tlie 
extent that the minimum maintenance and repair forces of the burei 
are inadequate, it should call upon the department of public works (“9 
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Government specialists In architectural and engineering matters) 
-sistanee as needed. The only suggestion for the transfer of the 
1 of Lighthouses to the new department, of which the committee 
ware, is contained in a discussion of this whole project by a com- 
ee of the Engineer Corps. The total number cf employees in this 
is approximately 5,900, 
Hydrographic Office (Navy) 

Hydrographic Office is the omly unit in the Navy Department 

needs to be considered in this report. 
rhis office handles work very similar to that of the Coast and Geo- 
‘ Survey and the northern and northwestern lake survey. 
however, lie in foreign waters. It collects and disseminates 


1es, 


wraphic and navigation data, provides maps, sailing directions, | 


nanuals for the use of navigators. 
ere are 8 commissioned officers in Washington and approximately 
ivilian employees, including 35 professional and 95 of subprofes- 
i type. There are 23 field offices, 18 of which are under com- 
ioned officers, 

committee gave the same careful thought to this function that 
e to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It was struck by the strong 
is for a consolidation of these services and for their incorpora- 
the proposed department, but concluded—with the exception 


of that one part of the work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey re- 


I in 


: | 
d to in the paragraph on that unit—not to recommend the transfer, 


) suggest a consolidation in the Department of Commerce. Other 
ies have also recommended a transfer of the Hydrographic Office 
the Department of Commerce, 
INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 
following independent establishments were considered in their 
to the proper scope of a department of public works and 


on 
ar in: 
Federal Power Commission. 
Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital. 
‘anama Canal and Canal Zone, 
United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
oard of Surveys and Maps of the Federal Government. 
mission of Fine Arts. 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission, 
tional Capital Park Commission, 
\merican Battle Monuments Commission. 
A brief description and discussion of each follows: 


(on 


Federal Power Commission (independent) 

rhe commission “has general administrative control over all power 
sites on the navigable waters and on the public lands and reservations 
of the United States, and over the location, design, construction, main- 
ince, and operation of power projects upon such sites, an investiga- 
tion being required in the case of every application to determine whether 
the project proposed is best adapted to a comprehensive scheme of 

elopment of the water resources of the region, not only for power 
development but also for such related uses as irrigation, navigation, 
flood control, and water supply. The commission is required to classify 


+ 


2,500,000 acres of public land within power reserves; to determine 

e value of power available at Government dams, and the advisability 
of its development for public purposes; and to fix annual rental charges 
for reimbursing the costs of administration and for recompensing the 
United States for the use of its lands and other property.” (Congres- 
sional Directory, 1926.) 

the Federal Power Commission is an ex officio body, made up of the 
etaries of War, Interior, and Agriculture, acting through an execu- 
secretary, and four main divisions under a chief engineer, chief 
accountant, chief counsel, and chief clerk. The commission utilizes the 
district offices of the Geological Survey, the Forest Service, and the 
\rmy Engineer Corps in its work. In the fall of 1926 it had 12 em- 
ployees detailed from the War Department, 9 from the Interior Depart- 
ent, and 11 from the Department of Agriculture, in addition to its 
own secretary, and a total pay roll somewhat short of $100,000 a year. 
Including the executive secretary there are 33 employed by the com- 
I ‘sion, 


tive 


rhe committee feels that the advantage to be gained by bringing this 
unit into the same department with other engineering services is 
typical of the. type of benefit that should flow from the existence of the 
new department. It calls attention to the similarity between its work 
nd much of the work of the Reclamation Service, and it suggests that 
they be made part of the same bureau, thus dividing the overhead and 
making it possible to utilize the same expert services in each conneétion. 

Both the institute report and the 1923 Cabinet letter recommend 
that the work of the Federal Power Commission be handled by the 
department corresponding to that herein proposed. 
Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital 

(independent) 

This is a merger, by act approved February 26, 1925, of the former 
oflice of Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
‘ig and the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Its | 
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It has taken over charge “of the maintenance and operation of the 
buildings under its custody, including the care of the grounds, the 
heating, lighting, repairing, altering, and cleaning of the buildings, and 
the forces provided therefor,” and is “also responsible for the safety 
of the buildings and the personnel housed therein, and has charge of the 
guarding and fire-fighting force,” and in addition to this has super- 
vision “of the care, maintenance, improvement, and policing of the 
public grounds, parks, monuments, and memorials in the District of 
Columbia, including recreational activities conducted on the public 
grounds under the supervision of this office.” (Congressional Directory, 
1926.) 

Among the properties in charge of this office are: The White House, 
with its grounds and greenhouses, the Washington Monument, the 
house where Lincoln died, 468 parks and reservations in the District, 
34 statues in public grounds, and the nurseries for trees and plants for 
use in public grounds. 

There is a total of approximately 1,500 employees in all grades. 
The committee considers’ that this unit has two distinct functions 
the care of buildings utilized by the United States, and the adminis- 
tration of local parks. There is every reason why these functions 
should be taken over by a Federal department in charge of public 
works and domain rather than by any other branch of the 
ment. The maintenance and operation of buildings are a natural and 
logical function of the proposed bureau of architecture 
buildings and the management of the parks would fit in 
that of the other parks that the new department would have under 
its supervision. Some of these park activities, however, are more 
properly the municipal functions of the District of Columbia than the 

Federal functions of the United States Government. 
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Panama. Canal and Canal Zone (independent) 


The government of the Canal Zone exists primarily to facilitate 
the maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal but must also 
administer the district and in that connection perform the usual kinds 
of governmental functions. 

The operation of the canal is under the governor and the chief 
engineer (both of whom happen to be Army officers). There are 
nearly 3,000 employees on the isthmus including a considerable force 
of maintenance mechanics. The Washington office handles the pur- 
chasing and certain special work and maintains a considerable clerical 
force, about 94 employees. The closest contact between the canal and 
the Federal Government is through the War Department where many 
matters concerning policy and operation are settled. 

The suggestion has been made from time to time that since there are 
such big engineering problems involved, the canal should be considered 
in connection with the functions of a department of public works. It is 
now an independent establishment and for geographical reasons, if for 
no other, must be largely self-contained. However, on any special 
problems or tenyporary projects, a Federal department of public works, 
if established, should be called upon for the advice and facilities it 
would have to offer. 

The committee is of the opinion that the Canal Zone should be organ- 
ized as a dependency and should not be made a part of any Federal 
department. If, however, it were to be incorporated in one of the 
major departments, the committee believes that a department of public 
works and domain would be the logical place for it. 


United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation 
(inde pendent) 


The object for which this organization was formed is “ the purchase, 
construction, equipment, lease, charter, nraintenance, and operation of 
merchant vessels in the commerce of the United States and in general 
to do and to perform every lawful act and thing necessary or expedient 
to be done or performed for the efficient and profitable conducting of 
said business.” (Congressional Directory, 1926.) 

There seems to be no grounds for giving serious consideration to the 
inclusien of any part of this organization in the proposed department, 
although many of its problems come within the field of engineering. 
The department of public works and domain should be called upon to 
furnish such special engineering service and advice as may be required. 
There are approximately 100 enryployees in the service of the corporation. 


Board of Surveys and Maps of the Federal Government (independent) 


This unit exists for the purpose of “ coordinating ail map making and 
surveying activities of the Government and to settle all questions at 
issue between executive departments relating to surveys and maps in so 
far as their decisions do not conflict with existing laws. A central 
information office has been established in the United States Geological 
Survey for collecting, classifying, and furnishing information concern- 
ing all map and survey data available in the several Government depart- 
ments and from other sources.”” -(Congressional Directory, 1926.) 

The very existence of this board and the consideration of the good 
service that it has rendered is a powerful argument for the organiza- 
tion of such a department as is under discussion in these pages. The 
board should be closely affiliated with the proposed department which 
| will be in a position to handle all of the surveying and mapping work 
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of the Government not of such a specialized character that it must be 
provided for in another department’s organization. 


The Commission of Fine Arts (independent) 


The act creating this body states “It shall be the duty of the com- 
mission to advise upon the location of statues, fountains, and monu- 
ments in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Co- 
lumbia and upon the selection of models for statues, fountains, and 
monuments erected under the authority of the United States and upon 
the selection of the artists for the execution of same.” (Congressional 
Directory, 1926.) 

It is to be understood that the very nature of this advisory commis- 
sion, involving as it does purely honorary appointments, requires that 
it retain its identity as a distinct body. The committee recommends, 
however, that it be affiliated with the bureau of architecture and public 
buildings of the proposed new department, There are only two em- 
ployees besides the seven unpaid commissioners. 

The institute report and the 1923 Cabinet letter both see a place 
for this commission with the department that is to handle the archi- 
tectural and building construction work. 


Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission (independent) 


This commission has a purely local function of a nonmilitary engl- 
necring character in connection with Potomac Park, the Zoological Park, 
and Rock Creek Park. It is composed of five commissioners. 

The committee recommends that its technical work be handled by 
the public works department. 


National Capital Park Commission (independent) 


This commission also bas functions with respect to Rock Creek and 
the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers, and the development of parks and 
parkways about the National Capital. These are nonmilitary and pri- 
marily engineering functions, and the committee recommends that the 
staff! work be handled by the public works department. The commission 
is composed of seven commissioners and two employees. 


American Battle Monuments Commission (independent) 


The commission was created for the purpose of preparing plans for 
erecting suitable memorials to commemorate the services of American 
forces in Europe. It is charged with the erection of all monuments 
and buildings in American cemeteries in Europe and has control as to 
materials and design. 

The commission maintains an office in Washington and one in 
Europe. ‘The staff is made up of seven commissioners and about eight 
clerks and field men 

In view of the committee's recommendation that all public parks and 
other public reservations and properties be constructed and cared for 
by the department of public works and domain, the only consistent 
action with respect to this commission's functions is that they also be 
taken over. The considerations are discussed in connection with the 
national military parks. 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND OPDRATION OF 


BUILDINGS 


The National Government not only exercises a close watch over the 
affairs of the District of Columbia, bret has custody of much property 
in the District, acting through a number of different agencies. Certain 
buildings used by the Government and many parks used by the inhabi- 


tants of the District are controlled through the Office of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks. It has been suggested that this office be trans- 


ferred to the department of public works, Other Government buildings 
administered by the departments using them, and the committee 
believes these should also be in the care of the department of public 
works. 

It is recommended, 
that 


are 


in brief, that the new department be so organized 
a special division of the bureau of architecture and public build- 
ings will take over all of the maintenance, repalr, and custodial serv- 
ices pertaining to public buildings in the District of Columbia now 
handled by other departments, 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL UNDER THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

This 
engineer, a 
scape gardener, 
todians, 

The committee can see no reason why the architectural, building con- 
struction, repair, and maintenance work pertaining to this particular 
Government building, even though it is occupied by Congress and not 
by a unit of the administrative branch of the Government, should not 
be under the same control as that proposed for all other Government 
buildings in Washington, namely, control by the proposed bureau of 
architecture and public buildings in the new department under con- 
sideration. There are about 60 employees in this office. 

The 1923 Cabinet letter suggests that it be combined with other 
architectural and building services in a department of public works, 
but the 1924 reorganization committee report leaves it under Congress, 


office includes besides the architect in charge, a supervising 
superintendent of construction, a civil engineer, a land- 
and sundry plant engineers and mechanics and cus- 
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Approxi- 
1926 a 
Units » 8PPFO- | mate 1926 | Authorit and rem: 
priations | personnel y arks 
Interior: } 
Geological Survey........... $1, 879, 310 | 850 | Geological Survey. 
Bureau of Reclamation. ._... 10, 007, 257 2,450 | Reclamation Service. 
The Alaska Railroad ---...... 1, 700, 000 1, 100 zation chart, In- 
— 
National Park Service....... 3, 218, 409 | 500 eee. 
General Land Office. ........ 6, 295, 290 700 Lend ¢ Office. 
Agriculture: 
Bureau of Public Roads... .. 77, 484, 964 840 | Organization chart. 
w Forest Service ............... 15, 954, 665 5, 200 | Forest Service. 
ar: 
The nonmilitary functions’ 57, 352, 990 119,300 | Budget record, 
only, of: Board of Engi- = - 
neers for Rivers and Har- 
bors(River and Harbor Ap- 
peeprsenen), Mississippi 
iver Commission, Cali- 
fornia Débris Commission, 
Supervisor of Harbor of 
New York, Northern and 
Northwestern Lakes Sur- 
vey. 
Board of Road Commission- SED Btn ans anda 
ers for Alaska. 
Alaska Telegraph and Cable 150, 900 150 Do. 
System. 
Treasury: 
Office of Supervising Archi- 13, 238, 568 300 | Budget record, exclu- 
tect. sive of 5,700 who op- 
Commerce: erate buildings. 
Coast & Geodetic Survey. 112, 800 45 | Coast and Geodetic 
Primary control work only. Survey. 
Independent: 
| Federal Power Commission... 31, 300 35 | (Federal Power Com- 
mission—Salary paid 
by depart ments.) 
Office Public Buildings and 2, 374, 900 11,500 | Budget record. 
Public Parks of National 
Capital. 
American Battle Monu- 595, 750 15 | Including commission- 
ments Commission. ers. 
Architect of the Capitol. ........ 1, 267, 191 60 | Budget record. 
SS 192, 564, 204 32, 945 








1 Does not include men 1 used from the Military Establishment. 


1926 appropriations and personnel used by units to be served by the 
proposed department of public works and domain 





Approxi- 
mate 1926 
personnel 
Interior: 
Office of Indian Affairs. -_... 
Administration of Alaska 
and Hawaii 
War: 


Municipal functions pertain- 
ing to District of Columbia 
w eeeney system. 

National military parks- .... 

National monuments and 
memorials. 

Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion (capitalized at $5,- 
000,000; all owned by 
United States). 

Bureau of Insular Affairs 
Piniippince and Porto 


1926 appro- 


priations Authority and remarks 





5, 150 | 
15 | 


Indian Affairs. 
Budget record. 





Budget record, 1926 


Do. 


Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 


Budget record 


Construction service (Quar- 3, 739, 381 | 
termaster General— Roads, 
water supply, hospitals, 
etc., approximate). 

Treasury 

Public Health Service. _..... 


Commerce: 
Bureau of Lighthouses... -.... 


esli- 


Not segregated; 
mate only. 


9, 128, 101 
9, 702, 980 
8, 735, 366 


4, 300 
5, 900 
3, 100 

100 


Budget record. 


Do. 
Independent: 

Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone. 

U. 8. Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 

Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission. 

National Capital Park Com- 
mission. 


Panama Canal office. 


< 
= 


Budget record. 


Commissioners. 
Including com 
missioners. 


UNITS TO BE AFFILIATED WITH 
THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WORKS AND DOMAIN 


Independent: 
Board of surveys and maps of 
Federal Government. 
Commission of Fine Arts_... 


6, 500 0|}Including com 
| missioners. 





1 Does not include men 1 used from the Military Establishment. 
1 No appropriation, 1926, 
3 No appropriation. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SOME FALSE AND SERIOUS CAMPAIGN 
STATEMENTS 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, the only chance a Congress- 
man has of bringing a message to the voters of his district if 
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At the same time this new law increased the number that can be 


| admitted from Great Britain from 77,342 under the present law to 


he is not possessed of wealth is by extending his remarks in the | 
Recorp and to circulate the information therein contained under | 


his frank among his constituents. This congressional privilege 


has been attacked time and again by the newspapers, which | 


consider that it should be their sole privilege of informing the 
public on public questions, but the use by a Congressman of his 
privilege to circulate his remarks is the surest way of counter- 
acting misinformation spread through the press of the country. 
When I say this I do not mean that every newspaper dissemi- 
nates misinformation, but the big daily press subsidized by ad- 


91,210. 

I want you to know that I disapprove of this change and that I 
will fight for a readjustment of quotas that will give the Scandinavians 
about the same proportion as under the present law instead of almost 
excluding them from the country. 

While I am one of the younger generation, born here in Minnesota, 
I can not help but feel resentment at the action of Congress in prac- 
tically branding us as an inferior race and almost excluding immigra- 
tion to this country from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, while at the 
same time increasing the British quota. I would feel disloyal to my 
parents, who came from Stavanger when they were young, if I did not 


| feel pride in the old viking blood, so much of which has gone into the 


vertisers and controlled by the big financial interests of the | 


country do certainly very often misinform the people. 
This congressional privilege is also often attacked by financial 
interests spokesmen trying to elect congressional candidates 
ainst sitting Members of Congress who are known not to 


possess wealth, because the candidate with the big campaign | 


fund usually gets the support of the press, and the biggest cam- 


paign fund enables its possessor to make the most extensive | 


use of the mails. 


What I set out in this extension of remarks is not a speech, | 


and not intended to be a speech, but a statement of facts very 
material for the people of my district to become possessed of. 
I do not apologize for doing this. No man should apologize for 
putting the truth in the possession of his fellow men. 

In the congressional campaign of 1926 certain malicious 
charges were made against me by my opponent, in public 
speeches, in newspaper articles, and in the printed pamphlets 
circulated in the closing days of the campaign, which falsified 
my record on important public questions and which contributed 


materially to the outcome of the election, which resulted in my | 


defeat. I care not about any interpretation on public issues 
which would make me appear to have been in the wrong, but I 
do believe that a candidate for high office should be held re- 
sponsible for a misstatement of facts, and above all else for a 
misstatement of facts in regard to a voting record as it is dis- 
closed by a roll call in Congress. 

My opponent, seeing that in spite of his perfect organization, 
in spite of his tremendous campaign fund, in spite of misrepre- 
sentation of my views and stand on many, both important and 


unimportant, issues, that he would not be able to defeat me, | 


deliberately and maliciously undertook to make false statements 


about my record vote in Congress on the immigration bill | 
passed in the Sixty-eighth Congress in 1924. My opponent knew | 


that the national-origin feature in the 1924 immigration law, 
which would go into effect on July 1, 1927, was very unpopular 
with people of Scandinavian and German descent, and that the 
ninth congressional district of Minnesota is made up mostly of 
people of foreign birth or descent. 
lle knew that the stand I had taken on this question was the 
stand that would find favor with these people if it was properly 
presented to them, and he also knew that many of my constitu- 
ents were conversant with the stand that I had represented to 
m that I had taken on this question. He therefore set out 
ldly to convince the people that I had not told them the truth 
id that my stand on this question in Congress had not repre- 
vented their wishes and best judgment. 
In order to carry out this malicious scheme he had prepared 


‘ 


bh 


with great skill and cunning a pamphlet dealing with the immi- | 


gration law and with my purported stand on this question. He 
so, through misrepresentation, obtained an official certification 
is to my vote on the immigration law, as disclosed by a roll 
call in Congress. The statement made over the statement of 


Mr. C. G. Selvig describes the immigration law as a law that 


discriminates against the Scandinavians, and a law that brands | 


them as an “inferior race.’ 

re correct, to show what a great reduction will be brought 
about in the immigration quotas from Scandinavian countries 
under this Jaw, while the immigration from Great Britain will 
be increased out of proportion. In the official certification ap- 
pended to the statement made by Mr. Selvig it is set out by the 
c<entleman who made the certification, a certain Mr. Alexander 
Fosmark, United States commissioner, that I, as Congressman 
representing the ninth Minnesota district, voted for the new 
immigration law. I herewith submit the pampblet: 


NEW IMMIGRATION LAW UNFAIR TO SCANDINAVIANS 


rhe new immigration law passed by Congress, which goes into effect 
July 1, 1927, reduces the number of Scandinavians that can be ad- 


He uses figures, none of which | 


upbuilding of this State and Nation. You can depend on that, if 
elected, I shall do the best I can to have this injustice corrected. 
Most sincerely, 
Cc. G. SELvIe, 





HOW YOUR CONGRESSMAN VOTED 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
County of Polk, ss: 

This is to certify that I have this day examined the ConaressionaL 
RecorD and checked over the proceedings leading up to the passage of 
H. R. 7995, the so-called immigration bill, the passage of which re 
sulted in the new immigration law which goes into effect on July 1, 1927. 
I find in checking over the roll call on this bill that Knup Weracp, 
representing the ninth district of Minnesota, voted “aye’’—in favor 
of the passage of the Dill. 

Dated this 18th day of October, 1926. 

[SEAL.] ALEXANDER FOSMARK, 

United States Commissioner, district of Minnesota. 

The proceedings referred to can be found on pages 6225 to 6258, for 

April 12, 1924. The roll call is on page 6258. 


Believing that the people of the ninth congressional district 
of Minnesota, who had elected me Representative, and whom 
I was serving in Congress when this law was passed, are en- 
titled to know the facts as to my vote on this question, I ad- 
dressed a communication to Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, Congressman 
from the State of Washington, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration in the House at the time this law was 
passed, to make me a statement as to whether or not I voted 
for this law. I herewith submit his answer: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1927. 
Hon. KNUD WEFALD, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: Answering your request that I furnish you with 
a statement as to your record on the passage of the recent immigration 
law, 1 beg to advise you that the bill finally passed the House of Repre 
sentatives on May 15, 1924. 

I have refreshed my memory by an examination of the Rrecorp, and I 
can state that on the day the bill passed the House I yielded you time 
and you spoke against its passage. On the record roll-call vote you 
voted against the law. Your speech is recorded on pages 8635-8636 and 
the roll-call vote on page 8652, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 65, part 
9, first session, Sixty-eighth Congress, 

With personal regards, I am 

Yours cordially, 
ALBERT JOHNSON. 


As a further proof of the falsity of the charge that I voted for 
the immigration law, I present the statement of a gentleman, a 
Congressman of our neighboring State, North Dakota, who is 
held in high esteem among the people of my district : 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1927. 
Hon. KNuD WEFALD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. WEFALD: My attention has been called to a copy of the 
campaign circular sent out by your opponent in the congressional cam- 
paign of 1926, entitled “ New Immigration Law Unfair to Scandinavi- 
ans.” It seems to me that the purpose of this statement is maliciously 
misleading, and if it was generally accepted as true it must have caused 


you the loss of a great many votes. Inasmuch as you yourseif were 


itted to the United States in any one year from 37,866 under the | 
present law to only 7,531. The changes for each country are as fol- | 


ows: Deumark, from 5,619 to 1,191; Norway, from 12,205 to 2,533; 
Sweden, from 20,042 to 3,807. 


born in Norway and were of mature age when you came to this country 
as an immigrant, you would have deserved defeat had you voted for 
a law practically branding the Scandinavians as “an inferior race and 
almost excluding immigration from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
while at the same time increasing the British quota.” Not only would 
people of Scandinavian blood have tried to defeat you, but those of 
other racial descent would have been justified in joining with them to 
accomplish this end. Of course, the fact is you voted for no such 
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even though the “circular” obviously tries to convey this 


inference, 
The House has just now passed the Senate resolution extending for 
time in which the * national-origins ” quota basis is to go 


one year the 


into effect lt must have been a source of great satisfaction to you to 
have heard in the debate this evening the gentleman from Illinois, 
{Mr. CHINDBLOM] declare that when the immigration bill passed on 


May 15, 1924, you were the only Member of the House who discussed 
and protested against the inclusion of the national-origins provision in 
the bill. 

I think you were one of the few Members of the House who really 
understood what this provision did mean—-aside from the members of 
the conference committee who were moving for its adoption. Except 
for your advice, I, like many others not familiar with the pro- 
vision, should have voted wrong on the bill. I voted against it, as you 
did . 

I note that the figures used in the “circular” are all wrong, and it 
must be concluded that they were used with the intent to deceive the 
voters. It is difficult to believe that a Government official would know- 
ingly he a party to such a certification as is attached to the statement 
of your opponent. 


good 


{ take this opportunity of saying that in my judgment your retire- 
ment from Congress is a distinct loss, not only to the people of your 
district, but to agriculture all over the United States. You have always 


stood for those things which are for the best interests of the farmers 
and business men of the Northwest, and have been untiring in your 
efforts to advance them. 


With kindest personal regards, I am 
truly, J. H. SiIncuarr, 
Third District, North Dakota. 


I have discussed the immigration law in other speeches, so I 


Yours very 


do not intend to discuss it here at this time, except to say | 


briefly that legislation for restriction of immigration was re- 
quested, or advised, by President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress in December, 1923. A bill was drawn by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration in the House, under the direction of 
Congressman ALBERT JOHNSON, chairman of the committee, and 
presented to the House for action. This bill became known as 
the Johnson immigration bill. Under its terms immigration 
vas reduced from all countries, most drastically so from the 
south and east European countries, but from the northern 
and western countries of Europe not so radically, and in a 
fairly even proportion from all northern countries. The terms 
of this bill were satisfactory to people of the Northwest, and no 
protest was voiced against it from that part of the country. 
‘his bill passed the House on April 12, 1924, and I voted for it 
at that time. But in the Senate the bill was entirely rewritten, 
and when it came back to the House it contained so many 
objectionable provisions that I could not support it. 

Chief among the objectionable features contained in the bill 
when it came from the Senate to the House was the so-called 
national-origins clause, by which the immigration from the 
Scandinavian countries would be reduced to 2,483 from Nor- 
way, 1,092 from Denmark, and 3,707 from Sweden, according to 
the best estimates then obtainable. Likewise it would reduce 
the German immigration to 22,018, while it would increase the 
immigration from Great Britain to 85,135. The Johnson bill 
that I had voted for was superseded by the bill that came back 
in amended form from the Senate. I was the first man in Con- 
gress to discover the true meaning of the national origins pro- 
posal, namely, that it was aimed against the Germans and the 
Scandinavians. It was intentionally aimed against the Ger- 
mans, but under the proposed plan the Scandinavians would be 
hit as innocent bystanders. I took great pains to examine the 
conference report. I made a very close study of it and had a 
speech prepared ready for use the day it came up for final 
action in the House. 

I take the liberty to quote from a speech made on the floor 
of the House on March 3, 1927, by the gentleman from Illinois 
|Mr. CurnpBLoM] during the debate on Senate Resolution 152, 
extending the time one year, or until July 1, 1928, for the 
national-origin plan to go into effect. This speech so concretely 
illustrates the conditions obtaining in the House at the time of 
the passage of the immigration law that I could not put the 
situation so clearly before you in my Own words. I quote from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, 
page 5649: 


When the immigration act of 1924 was enacted the bill came back 
to the House with an amendment known as the Reed amendment, con- 
taining the national-origin provision. The House disagreed to that and 
other amendments and the bill went to conference. There was one 
very burning question at issue in the House at that time and that was 
the question of Japanese exclusion. Gentlemen will find there was no 
debate in the House of any consequence except by one gentleman, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Wera.Lpj, upon the question of the 
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national-origin amendment. The House was compelled to accept the 
conference report,» The previous law would expire in a few days. The 
act of 1924 went into effect on May 26, and June 4 was the deadline 
the Congress planning to adjourn on that day. The immigration act 
of 1921, as amended, expired by its terms on June 30, 1924. 

We were compelled to accept the conference report or have no law 
Under these conditions it can not be said, Mr. Chairman, that there 
was in the House or Committee of the Whole anything like a complete 
or satisfactory consideration of the so-called Reed amendment, 


The statements here quoted will settle beyond any controversy 
my stand on the immigration law and my voting record on the 
same. I make these remarks because it means much to me to 
be put right with my own people. According to the census of 
1920, 71 per cent of the people of my district are of foreign or 
mixed parentage. The bulk of them are Scandinavian; among 
these the Norwegians preponderate. I was born in Norway and 
almost grown up when I came here. For that reason nothing 
could be said against me that would hurt me so much as to 
brand me as a traitor to my own race and blood. 

It has always been uppermost in my mind to lend whatever 
talent I was possessed of toward making the people of Nor- 
wegian blood good American citizens, to have them take first 
place in every competition where civic virtue was an essential. 
In furtherance of this I had extolled the virtues and the 
accomplishments of my race in poetry and prose, in season and 
out of season. I had pointed cut their faults in speeches and 
written articles. I had held up the mirror of history so that 
they might see themselves as others see them. I wrote the 
poem, in Norwegian, for the great Norwegian centennial cele- 
bration in 1914 that was awarded the first prize and which the 
sons of Norway sing at festive occasions. My sole aim has 
been to give my mite toward the weaving of the spirit of the 
vikings into the national fabric of America. No man of my 
blood has been actuated by a loftier desire to promote his 
country’s good. When I first took my seat in Congress the 
Norwegian-American press pictured me as a typical representa- 
tive of the Norse spirit, and as one that was exceedingly con- 
scious of the cultural inheritance the Norwegian people in 
America had brought with them from their home land. 

Then imagine what effect a statement like the one the Selvig 
pamphlet contained, certified to by a Government official, would 
have on the people of Scandinavian blood. It branded me as a 
traitor to my race; it was sent out in the last week of the 


; campaign, and only came to my notice on Sunday before elec 


tion, so it was impossible to answer it, and it was too late to 
file a suit for libel before election. This statement was the 
closing chapter in a series of false statements on the immigra- 
tion question made in speeches and newspaper articles. The 
first one of these statements I answered in a letter setting oui 
the facts, but the Selvig campaign was so magnificently organ- 
ized that it was impossible to meet every falsehood creeping out 
of every dark corner in the district. 

I have always championed the cause of the other Scandi- 
navian peoples—the Swedes and the Danes, as well as the 
Germans—and extolled their virtues; they are all of one branch 
of the great Germanic family. So it was essential to prejudice 
me with all of them. 

The newspaper statements contained such assertions as these: 


The Swedes are among the best people this country has received 
from Europe. * * * John Ericsson probably saved the United 
States from destruction during the Civil War. Yet this new immigra 
tion law brands them as undesirable citizens and almost excludes them 
from the country. * © © WerraLp voted for this law on its passage 
in the House. 


And again: 


The Norwegians have always looked upon themselves as the main 
factor in building up the Northwest. Most of them came here wit! 
empty hands and with a will to work, and no one ought to say that 
they are undesirable citizens and should be almost excluded from the 
country. But this new immigration law that WeratLp voted for dors 
that. 

No one can truthfully say that the Germans are not among the most 
desirable and industrious people that have come to our shores. [ don't 
think Mr. WeFraLp was justified in voting for an immigration bill tv 
reduce the number that can come here, 


Mr. Selvig and his secretary, who wrote his stuff for him, 
claimed that they were conversant with the history of the letis 
lation and that they had read the ConeressionaL Recorp. I aim 
sure that they were familiar with the facts, therefore there |s 
no excuse for spreading so much falsehood. 

I quote further: 

Mr. Weracp will probably try to offer an alibi for his vote on the 
new immigration law to the effect that the quotas complained of were 
introduced into the law by adoption of a conference report frem the 
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Senate after the passage of the bill in the House. This conference was | faith in our institutions of government as in these days we 


adopted without a record vote, so there is no way of determining whether 
r not Mr. Weratp voted for this conference report. 


Every Member of the House knows that there was a record 
yote on the conference report. The roll call is found in Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, page 8652, volume 65, part 9, Sixty-eighth 
Congress. A record roll call is taken for the protection of the 
Members that vote and also for the people back home that they 
may be able to know whether or not their Representatives do 
their bidding. A roil call is a deadly thing. The roll call in 
the hands of the late Senator La Follette was always a most ter- 


rible and deadly weapon, before which many a Congressman and | 


Senator went down to defeat. 
| quote further from Mr. Selvig’s and his manager’s discussion 
of my stand on the immigration law: 


The plain inference in that is that the Scandinavians and Germans 
are undesirable people and should be kept out like the Chinese and Jap 
I don’t like that inference, 

Perhaps Mr. WEFALD wasn’t willing to go the whole way in con- 
demning the Scandinavians and the Germans as undesirable immi- 
erants. * * * He wants to have the quotas raised to 6,000 for 
Norway and 8,900 for Sweden, indicating that he thinks they are only a 
little more than half as undesirable ag the new law indicates. At heart 
he probably does not favor any reduction at all, but he has to vote as 
his radical bosses at Washington tell him to vote, and explain it the 
best he can, to his constituents. 


From time to time, as the campaign progressed, the charge 
was reiterated that there was no roll-call vote on the immigra- 
tion law when it finally passed. Some person, unknown to me 
as to who he was, replied that these statements were not true, 
but they came back again with the same charge. This party 
stated in his letter that— 


WeraLtp had. fought against the immigration conference report with 
beak and claw. 


Mr. Selvig’s committee comes back with the charge previ- 
ously made, 


anese 


His- 
WEFALD's— 
euk and claws” must have been awful dull, or he would have Deen 
to muster from among the 108 Members who were against the bill 
when he voted for it, at least the 25 necessary to force a roll call. As 
was the Senate amendment was adopted without a record vote, and 
re is no official record as to how Wera.p voted, but we will take for 
nted that he shouted “no” when he stood alone, instead of voting 
no” at the time it would count. 


The quotations from newspaper articles quoted here are 
taken from the Thief River Falls Times, a weekly publication 
published at Thief River Falls, a city situated nearly in the 
center of my disfrict. 


Some of these statements were also in- | 


live in. 

To obtain a seat in Congress by use of false statements and 
misrepresentations such as I have described in these remarks 
are as much a violation of the law as it is to obtain a Con- 
gress seat by the excessive use of money. A campaign of 
falsehood, extensively carried on, can only be sustained with the 
aid of a large campaign fund; the candidate who is financially 
poor can not build up the organization necessary to watch every 
move in such a well-organized and well-financed campaign as 
was conducted against me. I shall seek redress at the hands of 
the House; I feel that my hitherto unsoiled name has been 


| besmirched, and that means more to me than the loss of a seat 





cluded in pamphlets circulated in great number as paid material | 


by the Selvig for Congress committee. 


On the basis of violations of the Minnesota corrupt practices | 


that prohibits the circulation of false statements about a 
candidate for office, 45 voters of Mr. Selvig’s home county of 
Polk, petitioned the district court to have the election con- 
tested. The district court turned down the petition, claiming 
it had no jurisdiction. The contest was then brought before 
the supreme court of the State of Minnesota. There it is now 
pending, 


llouse, was first a candidate for the Republican nomination 
against Congressman Volstead, the statute that the farmers of 
Polk County now proceed under was invoked to invalidate the 
nomination of Mr. Kvare. The complaint against Mr. KvaLe 
was based on a single pamphlet that contained a statement that 
was construed to be a reflection on the religious beliefs of Mr. 


Volstead. Mr. Kvate was disqualified and the nomination 
taken away from him. The statute covers both nomination 


und election, the penalty for violation is loss of the office. The 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, in deciding the Kvale case, said : 
One purpose of the corrupt practices act is to prevent a candidate 
m obtaining a nomination or election to office by employing false 
tements or corrupt means to influence voters during a campaign, 
i act operates upon those guilty of its violation. Its purpose is to 
<clude all violators by its provision, 


It is unthinkable that the high court will be swayed in its 
decision by political consideration that the law that disqualified 
a so-called radical at one time will not be made to apply 
with equal foree against a regular Republican now. There 
lever was a time in the history of our country when impartial 
meting out of justice by the courts is as essential to preserve 





in Congress. I say with Shakespeare: 


He who steals my purse steals trash, but he that filches from me my 
good name robs me of that which not enriches him and makes me poor 
indeed. 


My opponent took my stand on the immigration bill and 
turned it against me to his own benefit. I maintain that the 
larceny of a thought is as much larceny as the larceny of an 
automobile. 

ORGANIZED AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, five years ago a small 
group of men, of which I had the honor to be one, organized 
what soon became known as the “farm bloc.” This group out- 
lined a program of legislation for agriculture which was the 
most ambitious ever undertaken in the American Congress. Of 
the bills sponsored the following became laws in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress: The farmers’ emergency agricultural tariff, 
revival of the War Finance Corporation for the purpose of ex- 
tending agricultural credits, the packers and stockyards’ act, 
the act regulating trading in grain futures, the filled milk bill, 
the cooperative marketing act, the act placing a “dirt” farmer 
on the Federal Reserve Board, and a number of relief measures 
for Indians and homestead settlers, some of which I personally 
introduced. Later, the intermediate credit act became law and 
the Federal farm loan act was liberalized. Valuable as these 
measures were in their own field they did not solve the farm- 
ers’ difficulties. They helped, but did not go to the root of the 
matter, 

SURPLUS MUST BE CONTROLLED 

The real problem was to work out legislation which would 
enable the farmers to create a marketing system which would 
remove their surplus products from the domestic market so as 
to permit that part consumed at home—and that embraces 
about 90 per centum of the total farm products—to rise to a 
point approximating the foreign price plus the amount of the 
tariff. If this could be accomplished, it was conceded on all 
sides that the farmer would be placed on something like a 
fair competitive level with industfy and labor. 

EFFORTS TO ENACT RELIEF LEGISLATION 

A good many bills were introduced. Lengthy hearings were 
held by the agricultural committees of the House and Senate. 
Farm leaders from every part of the country appeared and 
testified. Everybody who had an opinion or idea to offer was 
given an opportunity to be heard. Numerous conferences of 
farmers met here in Washington and throughout the country 
and passed resolutions or sent delegates to Washington to aid 


in framing up a suitable measure. As a final result of this 
effort what became known as the NecNuary-Haugen bill was 


In 1920, when the Hon. O. J. Kvate, now Member of this | worked out and reported out for passage by the agricultural 


committees of the House and Senate. Despite a most deter- 
mined effort by the friends of agriculture in and out of Con- 
gress, this bill was finally defeated in 1924. This only served 
to spur on those who had fought for farm relief. A new bill 
was perfected and finally passed the House and Senate at 
this session by substantial majorities, only to receive the presi- 
dential veto, 
BEST PLAN SHOULD BE SUPPORTED 

There is a certain element in this country that seems willing 
that the farmers’ status shall descend to the condition of the 
European peasants. Another element insists that it wants to 
help agriculture but persistently opposes every remedy that has 
any considerable support among the farmers. The MeNary- 
Haugen bill contains some provisions that I would like to see 
modified. I believe it can be simplified and that some of the 
operating machinery provided for can be eliminated with 
advantage to the farmers, but because I can not have my way 
in everything is not a good reason for refusing to support the 
only bill that had a chance for passage at this session. The 
farmers are entitled to have it tried out. Such defects as 
might develop in attempting to operate under it could have 
been remedied from time to time. We shall never get any- 
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where until we make a start. My own bill, introduced some | This pro-British propaganda has been very successful, and 
time ago, avoids some of the features of the McNary-Haugen lately it has registered its influence through a most pernicious 
bill which it is claimed would be unworkable in practice, and | lobbying and scheme of newspaper articles with the followine 
at the same time creates a marketing system that will accom- | triumphs to its credit: - 


plish all that can be hoped for under the vetoed measure. In (1) Forced the United States Senate to pass resolution to 
my opinion it is not open to constitutional objections, so would | enter the League of Nations through the back door—the World 
not be tied up in the courts if enacted. ; Court, 


During the congressional recess there will be opportunity for 
further study and discussion with farmers and their chosen 
representatives at the head of the various farm organizations. 
Such discussion will be of material aid in perfecting the bill. (3) Prevented the United States from disposing of Muscle 


Any marketing plan must have the cooperation of the agricul-/ Shoals, unless it is turned over to the power companies con 
tural community if it is to be a success. It can not have that | trolled by English capitalists. . 





(2) Agitated a cancellation of the debts owed to the United 
States by England and obtained a compromise on terms offered 
by England. 





cooperation unless it meets with the approval of a considerable | (4) Prevented the United States from elevating the guns on 
majority of the producers. its battleships to improve their range, 
INJUSTICE WILL BE RESISTED (5) Prevented the United States from building additiona! 


I want to say now that the American farmer will never sub- | cruisers necessary to maintain an adequate defense, 
mit to continued injustice. He is going to continue to demand oa is, however, in our educational field where this pro-British 
a square deal and he is going to get it if it takes another five propaganda is turned loose without check and attains its great- 
years. We are not going to stand for big business riding on | est achievement. It is slowly but surely poisoning the wells of 
prosperity and the farmer being left in the ditch. LHither the knowledge at the seats of learning in the large universities, and 
farmer must be brought up or business must be brought down | has lately transmitted its toxin to the public schools of our 
to his level. We prefer to bring the farmer up, but if this will | cities. 
not be permitted we shall be obliged to strike back with every It most effectively wends its course through the adoption of 
ounce of strength that we possess. un-American textbooks in our schools, which give the English 
SEED GRAIN LOAN BILL version of American history. These un-American textbooks 
Even our little seed grain loan bill, which would have been | have been found in the public schools of many cities, but it is 
a godsend to the drought-stricken area, had to go by the boards | in Chicago where the work of the pro-British propaganda has 
after the most heroic efforts of its supporters, because a few | been promoted on the greatest scale. 
Senators chose to indulge in a filibuster rather than pass the The pro-British propagandists induced Mayor Dever, of 
bill carrying the appropriation, but I notice that Government | Chicago, to import William McAndrew, of New York City, 
funds were made available for loans to shipbuilders and that | where he had been living in the shade of the international bank- 
the railroads still are being carried by the Government for very | ets and basking in the sunshine of pro-British apologists, to 
large amounts at low rates of interest. That is, of course, caleu- | become superintendent of the public schools of Chicago. Mr. 
lated to keep the farmer in a particularly pleasant frame of mind, | McAndrew set about at once to perform the work expected of 
LET FEDERAL RESHRVE PENSION PLAN WAIT him by his sponsors, the pro-British propagandists. He estab- 
Then at the last minute it was sought to railroad a bil | ished the system in the Chicago public schools of having school- 
through Congress giving large retirement pension’ to officers and | te&chers desirous of receiving higher marks = increased 
employees of the Federal reserve system. The bill got by the | salary to take advanced lessons in American history from a 
Senate and was forced out of the Committee on Banking and professor of the Chicago University, who uses a history called 
a 5 : 4 : a aliaial ; New Viewpoints in American History, by Schlesinger. This 
Currency of the House, but not without my registering disap- textbook t ith Assert 1 triotie statements 
proval in a minority report. In this report I was joined by six _ — oe UR-AMETCAR GED URPATTIOUS Sratoments. 
other members of the committee. This report aroused so much It a to oo hehe = = i ee en 
opposition to the bill in the House that its sponsors did not dare a _— p eS ae ee 
bring it to a vote. It will be time enough to bring this matter G ; Pa 
up when the farmers have received some consideration. Superintendent McAndrew has ordered the Spirit of "76 and 
WORK FOR MARKETING PLAN SHCULD CONTINUE ete eeenates a Oe eee ae Sade on = 
} » ‘ seno 
A LOC dd part of the coming summer ought to be utilized by the children of Catesee . collect camibe nickels, re Pal to ~ 
real friends of the farmers in this Chamber in working out the put into the fund collected for the purpose of rehabilitating 
best possible plan of relief, with a view to putting agriculture | «O)q Tronsides,” the ship Constitution of the United States 
on a sound permanent business basis. In accomplishing this | Navy, and keeping it in a state of preservation for posterity. 
purpose some sympathetic, intelligent Government aid is neces- | This project is sanctioned by the President of the United States 
sary and ought to be ungrudgingly granted, at least till the | ang is under the direction of a rear admiral of the United 
farmers are thoroughly organized along economic lines. What- | states Navy and is participated in by the school children of 
ever form agricultural relief may finally assume, care should be practically every city in the United States except Chicago. 
taken that the farmers themselves are left in control. Any Superintendent McAndrew has suggested that a group of 
other plan will in the end do more harm than good. No busi- | Ghicago teachers be sent to England for a year and replaced, 
ness can succeed in the long run that destroys the initiative and | while they are absent, by an equal number of teachers im- 
independence of those engaged in it. The glory of the farmer ported here from England. The purpose of this plan is to 
has been his independence, but independence is not inconsistent | have the Chicago school-teachers sent to England to assimilate 
with co epg ae _ serenade seaniie tee the pro-British version of American history, while their English 
are essential to the farme 1e is to success y co 0 are 7 ro-British versi , merican 
prosperity and a fair return upon his capital and labor with Sieaoen ah aan ee ieee ar ya 
other lines of business. He is compelled to buy in an organized The pro-British propaganda in the public schools of Chicago 
market. He should be in position to compel those who use his | pas assumed such startling proportions that it has aroused the 
products also to buy in an organized market. This can not be | jre and denunciation of the American Historical Society. 
done until he has so perfected his selling agencies that he can Within the last 10 days a committee of the American His- 
in a measure fix the prices of his products. In accomplishing | torical Society filed a protest with the Board of Education of 
this end he is entitled to every possible aid from those who | Qhicago, against William Fiske Gordy’s A History of thie 
represent him in this body. United States, William Backus Guiteau’s Our United States, 
PRO-BRITISH PROPAGANDA and Lewis & Rowland’s The Silent Reader. The a 
Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Speaker, when the issue of “/ of the American Historical Society, in denouncing these “~ 
ew "is saan ina political campaign, the sessdheiahene tein tories and making its protest against pro-British teaching in (he 


‘ . 
papers in this country hasten to remind us that the King of public schools of Chicago, said: 
England is not running for office in America. Well, let us see These histories have been recently revised in a spirit of contem| 
if he is. tuous hostility toward heroes of the Revolution and other founders au‘ 
Pro-British propagandists are to be found everywhere in the | defenders of our Republic, because they give the British version in- 
United States, and nowhere do they operate more openly and | stead of the American version, because of rank discrimination against 
brazenly than in the shadoWs of the Capitol at Washington, | Polish, German, Irish, and French heroes of American history. These 
Their activities assume various forms, from the buzzing lobby- | internationals are treated with the contempt of silence and the yeno™ 
ist attempting to influence our tariff for his country’s enrich- | of propaganda. * * * ‘The texts are not only altered but omit 
ment to the diplomat and sojourner, who audaciously tell us |} many of the vital characters, events, and ideals hitherto held sacred in 
how to run the ship of state. American history, ‘ 
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The petition of the committee of the American Historical 
Society points out with direct quotations, page reference, and 
every aid to verify their assertions the pro-British propaganda 
contained in these textbooks. 

It further states: 


The number of Germans in Washington’s army was very large, yet, 
despite these facts, Gordy, in the 1925 edition of his history, omits all 
yeference to their number and of their heroic participation in the 
Revolutionary War. John Bafry, famous Irish sea fighter, is disposed 


of in a footnote reference, which omits the undeniable fact that he was | 


the father of the American Navy. Jeremiah O’Brien was another 


| 
| 


famous sea fighter, who fought the first naval engagement of the Revo- | 


lutionary War off Machias Bay, June 12, 1775. His exploits find no 
favor in Gordy’s history. Neither do Moylan’s Dragoons and their 
daring raids on the enemy appeal to the criticism of this same author. 
* * * Von Steuben, the great Prussian military genius, was the 
drilimaster of the American Army who took the remnants of Washing- 
ton’s disheartened army at Valley Forge and made of them disciplined 
and upstanding soldiers. Through his efficient method of administra- 


tion the Colonies effected a saving annually of $800,000. Yet Von 


Steuben does not merit the distinction of even a footnote reference in | a aa 5 
. , |; €m printing extracts from my own testimony offered and in- 


| serted in Senate hearings on the subject of Indian mistreatment 


the 1925 edition of Gordy’s History. * * * There is not a word of 


mention in Gordy’s History, 1925 edition, of the two outstanding 
Polish heroes of the Revolutionary War, twin pillars in the temple of 
American history—Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Casimir Pulaski. 


There then follows a long list of the omissions and faulty 
references contained in these histories and a summing up of the 
effect produced by them in these words: 

It may be seen at a glance that the children in our public schools 
to-day are not taught the American version of our country’s history, 
but the British version. 


In view of this pro-British propaganda which has thrown its 
influence around the educational institutions of America like 
the web of a spider, it would be well that the Congress of the 


United States appoint a commission for the investigation of the | 


un-American and unpatriotic textbooks used in the universities 
aud public schools of this country. 

If we are to Americanize the foreign born and teach them to 
love the country of their adoption, it is necessary that we in- 
culeate in their minds admiration for George Washington and 
the other heroes who established this country as the land of the 
free and the home of the brave and preserved it as the shrine of 
liberty. 


TINCHER, OF KANSAS, RANKS WITH REED, OF MAINE 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 
this closing hour of the Sixty-ninth Congress it is appropriate 
that we express our appreciation of those who are about to 
retire. Distinguished from its constitutional aspects, the House 
has a human side. It has its moods and fancies; serious yes- 
terday, hilarious to-day, and sad to-morrow. It has a keen 
sense of humor, a quick sense of appreciation, and is liberal 
with its applause. It is true it has its jealousies and resent- 
ments. It insists on its own exercise of its own jurisdiction, 
except in cases where it has clearly delegated that power. It 
insists on its own estimate of its membership and consigns out- 
side manufactured credentials to the wastebasket. It is as 
independent as a hog on ice, except in the consideration of 
Haugen bills. The only passports to its- appreciation and ad- 
miration are the unselfish heart qualities—industry, courage, 
constructive ability, and a willingness to serve. Service is the 
sesame to its affection. 

It is this democracy of the House that keeps the ship of state 
on an even keel and headed in the right direction. It accounts 
for a TincHeErR from a dugout on the plains of western Kansas 
to a TINCHER on its most important and powerful committees. 
To take a TINCHER in the raw and make a statesman out of him, 
to my mind, is the finest illustration of the strength of the de- 
veloping and refining processes of the House. It is a high 
tribute to its democracy. It shows what the House really can 
do with the rawest of the raw, even from the “ bleedin” State 
of Kansas. And yet, even the House has its limitations. It 
can not develop something out of nothing. It must, therefore, 
be conceded that TincueR had something to start with, but 
what that something was nobody has ever been able to define. 
In all my observations of the distinguished gentleman I never 
saw him in a hurry. A TiNncHeER in a hurry would be to laugh! 
The mere statement is so incongruous as to prove the assumption 
that he never was. And yet he was always prepared—not 
through any effort of his own but through the normal function 
of his absorbing powers which worked continuously without 
effort—and the scorpion lash of necessity compelled him to 
utilize to the nth degree the meager supply of crude material 
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at his command. Unlike the cooperative marketing associations 
of which we have had a word recently, TincHER always had 
ample storage facilities. He had the capacity to feed the mar- 
ket with his surpluses at a time when there was always a good 
demand. He specialized on two subjects of national importance. 
With his ready sense of humor, apt illustration, reductio ad 
absurdum, quick repartee, mental discrimination to brush aside 
the immaterial, mental strength to reason through to the heart 
of his subject, and a sudden and direct attack with resultant 
annihilation of “ castles on the sand,” as a ready debater on this 
floor in his chosen fields he easily ranks with his great proto- 
type of modern times, Thomas Brackett Reed, of Maine; and, 
like him, has the equipment rarely found in a single individual 
to fill either an executive or judicial position of highest rank in 
the Nation with equal distinction with his record as a legislator. 

In conclusion, while his voluntary retirement is only tem- 
porary, it is felt as a loss personal to each Member, a loss to the 
House, a loss to the Nation! 


INDIAN MISTREATMENT AND NEGLECT BY THE INDIAN BUREAU 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks I 


and Indian neglect by the Indian Bureau. 

This evidence was offered before the Senate Subeommittee 
on Indian Affairs, appointed to take testimony in support of 
the King resolution then before the committee, 

The resolution is set forth in full, together with extracts from 
my remarks. The Senate hearing contains abundant testimony 
of a most sensational character, submitted by many witnesses 
favoring the investigation, all of which testimony was offered 
in the presence of Indian Commissioner Burke. While, as 
usual, he stated that the facts are in part based on misinforma- 
tion, the bureau officials are without any substantial defense 
to specifie charges alleged by myself, in many cases based on 
personal knowledge, as set forth in different speeches in the 
House. Supporting my charges are many Indian and white 
witnesses whose testimony can not be impeached successfully. 

Heavy mortality among the Indians, neglect, and autocratic 
control of the liberty and property of the Indians that has no 
equal outside of “darkest Russia” exists in this country. A 
thorough investigation by the Senate committee will disclose 
such conditions and suggest the constructive legislation needed 
to remedy existing wrongs. 

Extracts FRoM SENATE HBARINGS, WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 23, 1927 

UNITED STATES SENATS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEF ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 o'clock a. m. in 
room 426, Senate Office Building, Senator LYNN J. Frazitur presiding. 

Present: Senators FRAzI£zR, KENDRICK, and Brarton. 

Present also: Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, Representative in Congress from 
Wisconsin. 

Senator Frazier. The committee will come to order. Unfortunately 
the other members of the subcommittee can not be with us this morn- 
ing, but we are allowed to count them for a quorum, and the suggestion 
is that we go ahead and complete the record. The hearing is called 
on Senate Resolution 341. I think probably everyone is familiar with 
this resolution. It might be well to have the resolution inserted at 
the beginning of the record, but I hardly think it is necessary to read 
it at this time. 

(The King resolution is as follows :) 


[S. Res. 341, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


“Whereas there are 225,000 Indians presently under the control of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs who are in contemplation of law citizens 
of the United States but who are in fact treated as wards of the Gov- 
ernment and are prevented from the enjoyment of the free and inde- 
pendent use of property and of liberty of contract with respect thereto; 
and ; 

“Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs handles, leases, and sells 
Indian property of great value and disposes of funds which amount 
to many millions of dollars annually without responsibility to civil 
courts and without effective responsibility to Congress; and 

“ Whereas it is claimed that the contro] by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the persons and property of Indians its preventing them from 
accommodating themselves to the conditions and requirements of mod- 
ern life and from exercising that liberty with respect to their own 
affairs without which they can not develop into self-reliant, free, and 
independent citizens and have the rights which belong generally 
citizens of the United States; and 

“Whereas numerous complaints have been made by responsible per- 
sons and organizations charging improper and improvident administra- 
tion of Indian property by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 
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“Whereas it claimed that preventable diseases are widespread 
among the Indian population, that the death rate among them is not 
only unreasonably high but is increasing, and that the Indians in many 
localities are becoming pauperized; and 

‘‘ Whereas the acts of Congress passed in the last hundred years 
having as their objective the civilization of the Indian tribes seem to 
have failed to accomplish the results anticipated; and 

‘Whereas it is expedient that said acts of Congress and the Indian 
policy incorporated in said acts be examined and the administration 
and operation of the same as affecting the condition of the Indian popu- 
lation be surveyed and appraised: Now therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate is 
authorized and directed to make a general survey of the condition of 
the Indians and of the operation and effect of the laws which Congress 
has passed for the civilization and protection of the Indian tribes; to 
investigate the relation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the persons 
and property of Indians and the effect of the acts, regulations, and ad- 
ministration of said bureau upoh the health, improvement, and welfare 
of the Indians; and to report its findings in the premises, together with 
recommendations for the correction of abuses that may be found to 
exist, and for such changes in the law as will promote the security, 
economic competence, and progress of the Indians. 

“Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as is necessary, to 
sit during any recess of the Senate, and at such places as it may deem 
advisable. Any subcommittee, duly authorized thereto, shall have the 
powers conferred upon the committee by this resolution.” 

Senator Frazier. Who will be the first witness? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A, FREAR, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
WISCONSIN 

Mr. Frear. I have been asked to appear at this time and make a 
statement in support of the resolution. 

Let me say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that I have no prepared 
address to make to the committee. At any time I am prepared to 
answer questions which you or any other member of the committee may 
care to ask. At the last session I was placed upon the Indian Com- 
mittee of the House, and thereafter the commissioner, at a hearing, 
declared that I had no personal information on the subject of Indian 
welfare or condit@ns on the reservations. He was correct, because I 
have no Indians in my district, and am disinterested entirely on this 
subject, excepting as it affects Indian welfare; nor have I any personal 
feeling or prejudices in the matter. Based upon the suggestion, I took 
a 4,500-mile drive last summer, at my own expense, and visited about 
20 Indian reservations to verify my judgment on what I had said 
previously in the House. On the information so received I am pre- 
pared to make a brief statement to you in support of what is known as 
the King resolution now before your committee. 

The legislature of my own State on February 16, 1927, indorsed 
the King resolution, so that evidences the belief of the people of my 
State that an investigation should be had. I insert the resolution in 
the record at this point. 


is 


“ {Joint Resolution No. 28 A, adopted by the Assembly and concurred in 
by the Senate of Wisconsin, February 16, 1927] 

“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
make a general survey of the conditions of the Indians and to enact 
into law the La Follette-Cooper bill, relating to the administration of 
Indian affairs 
*“ Whereas Senate Resolution No. 341, now pending in the United 

States Senate, details the deplorable condition of the American Indian 

and the need for a general survey for the purpose of correcting any 

abuses in the administration of Indian affairs and of recommending 
such changes in the law as will promote the security, economic compe- 
tence, and progress of the Indians; and 

“ Whereas there has been introduced a bill in the Congress of the 

United States known as the La Follette-Cooper bill, providing for the 

administration of the education, health, and public welfare of the In- 

dians by the several States; and 
“Whereas there are several thousand Indians within the State of 

Wisconsin and it is the opinion of this State that the American Indian 

is entitled to have his needs taken care of: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved by the assembly, the senate concurring, That the Wiscon- 

sin Legislature respectfully memorializes the United States Senate to 
authorize the Committee on Indian Affairs to make a general survey of 
the conditions of the Indians as provided by Senate Resolution No. 

341 and also memorializes Congress to enact into law the La Follette- 

Cooper bill providing for administration by the several States of all 

funds appropriated for the education, health, and public welfare of the 

Indians; be it further 
“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, duly attested by the proper 

officers of the assembly and senate, be transmitted to the presiding 

officers each House of Congress, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from this State.” 


of 


Mr. Frear. We have several Indian reservations in Wisconsin, some 
of which are affected in a general way by what I have to say. 


| project, all charged against the Indians. 


cre 
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I will be brief, because I know you people have been under a tre- 
mendous strain in the last few days. Briefly, the subject, to my mind, 
is one of personal liberty rights of the Indians and their property 
rights for both are involved. You can not, I take it, know what 
would be proper to embrace in a resolution for an investigation without 
information from people who assume to know the facts of which they 
speak, and of injustice which has occurred among the Indians. 

It is immaterial whether the Indian Bureau is responsible for this 
injustice or not, or whether its employees are to blame. 

First, it has been said by the Indian Bureau that 225,000 Indians 
are incompetent Indians. ‘That is set forth in the King resolution. 
When Commissioner Sells was in charge he said the number was 
220,000. The only purpose of comparison is to show that the number 
of so-called incompetent Indians to-day is practically the same, and 
varies very little, if any, from what it has been in past years. In 
other words, there has been no disposition—and I am speaking of dis- 
position as a matter of administration, not as to purpose—to release 
the Indians from their incompetent status. While incompetent, of 
course, their property is controlled by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, or the bureau, absolutely, and that Indian property in value 
the bureau reports to be $1,600,000,000, 

The property owned by the tribe is not subject to absolute control by 
the Indian Commissioner. The Indian Bureau or the Secretary of the 
Interior made recommendations to Congress, by which Congress acted 
without knowledge of actual conditions, so that Indian property has 
become encumbered with what are known as reimbursable charges to 
an extent of many millions of dollars that can not be justified in any 
way. 

Just one or two illustrations I care to offer, because these will show 
whether or not sufficient information exists for this committee to in- 
vestigate for itself. In the case of the Navajo bridge, Arizona, which 
was called tc my attention last session, one of the members of this 
subcommittee, Senator Brarron, called it an iniquitous charge, and 
another Senator, CAMERON, who was on the floor last night for five 
hours, called it highway robbery. Both are members of the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee. I have been over the place. There is not 
a white man or an Indian living within 80 miles of Lees Ferry, except 
the ferryman. Everyone that I met within 50 or 70 miles of that 
place, up to Tuba City, said the $100,000 charge is highway robbery of 
the Navajos. I would like to put a brief statement into the record, 
showing where I went, but I will not disturb you at this time with a 
full statement. That charge of $100,000 is reimbursable and is to be 
paid by the Indians, yet it was stated by everyone we met that not one 
Indian in a thousand would ever use that bridge. It is for a tourist 
company that wishes to get from the south side to the north side of 
that canyon, and they will drive nearly 200 miles to do it. I went 
across the ferry and know the conditions there. 

Let me say that it will cost $200,000 or $300,000 to get the ap- 
proaches to that bridge across the reservation and across the land on 
the other side, all of which is to be paid by the Indians. 

The Navajo Indians to-day are more backward, according to the state- 
ment of the Indian Bureau itself, than any other tribe, and they are in 
need. I am prepared to establish that fact by the record, if you will 
permit the introduction of documents. They are in as great need as 
any tribe that we have, although it is given out in the press that they 
are people of considerable wealth. 

I drove through the reservation on one side and through the other, 
and I formed my judgment from what I saw and the people I talked 
with, both whites and Indians. 


AN EXTRAVAGANTLY BUILT WHITE TOURIST BRIDGE PAID FOR BY STARVING 
PIMA INDIANS 


The Pima case is worse than the Navajo. I drove down through 
the Pima Reservation. There is a bridge being built that will cost, I 
was told, between $300,000 and $400,000, in addition to the irrigation 
They told me on the reser- 
vation that not one Indian out of a thousand would ever use the 
bridge—nor one Indian out of a thousand people who will use it. 

I call the atterition of the chairman to a picture of this bridge built 
for the.Indians. I have crossed the bridge myself, and I have seen 
what it is. The bridge and the approaches are to cost between $300,000 
and $400,000, we were informed, apart from the cost of the irrigation 
project, a reimbursable charge against the Pima Indians, Indians who, 
it has been declared, now have a death rate five times the death rate of 
the whites. 

There is the bridge, with its beautiful lamps, and this picture shows 
the length of it and what kind of a bridge it is. It is on the direct 
road from Phoenix to Tucson. It is not for the Indians and was 
never intended for Indians. They did not want it. As late as January 
27 of this year, according to a letter that I offer, the superintendent 
of the Pima Indians called them together in their council and wanted 
to know, after two or three years building, if they were in favor of it. 
Not one hand was raised, according to the statement in the letter 
which I will introduce. 
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In other words, there was not an Indian on the Navajo Reservation 


called to appear before any committee, and not an Indian on the Pima | 


teservation called here, yet 
c-arged against them on the recommendation of the Indian Bureau or 
the Secretary of the Interior. Secretary Work, in the case of the 
Navajo Indians, said the Lees Ferry Bridge would be of equal advantage 
to the white settlers and the Indians. In a way that statement is true, 
because it is of no advantage to either. There are no white settlers 
within 30 miles of the ferry and no Indians. It is a desert, the 
Painted Desert, so called. There are no trees or shrubs or anything 
growing on it, 

I am not going to discuss that, further than to say this: There 1s 


hundreds of thousands of dollars are | 


a reimbursable charge against these tribes of Indians that represents | 


no benefit to them. Not one Indian has asked for these bridges built 
for white people. It is charged against the Indians by Congress on the 
recommendation of the Indian Bureau, because, of course, Congress can 
not make an investigation of all these facts. 

WASTEFUL IRRIGATION SCHEMES 
The reimbursable charges for 


reimbursable charges put 


many bridges are like some of the 
through Congress for irrigation schemes. I 
understand Montana has something like $15,000,000 of reimbursable 
Indian charges. This is a question your commitiee would investigate, I 
assume, because Mr. Meritt, who speaks for the bureau, stated six or 
seven years ago, that $3,000,000, at that time, in his judgment, of 
reimbursable charges ought to be repealed; that is, the Indians ought 
not to pay it. No matter what his judgment may be, it would be for 
a committee to determine what amount of money for irrigation and 
various other unjust charges that have been made should be stricken 
from the rolls, 

This relates to wasted tribal property. Regarding the Indians’ per- 
sonal property, I have many complaints that come to me because of my 
interest in the Indians. I am not going to present any of them to the 
committee, because that would be a waste of the time of the committee 
us well as of my own time. However, I wish to say: You have an 


| all the records here?” 


illustration of that in the Jackson Barnett case, where $1,100,000 has | 


been given away by the Indian Bureau. On the plea made by the 
Indian Commissioner, no court has the right to supervise anything that 
In other words, he is superior to any court. Of course, the 
Department of the Interior is his superior, but the Department of the 
Interior has its various bureaus-—any number of them. I can not go 
into details of the Jackson Barnett case or of many others, but no 
court can inquire into the facts or provide a guardian for any Indian. 
There should be a court review possible in every case of tbat kind. 
225,000 Indians carried as incompetents now have no right to 
will,-deed, or convey their property in any way without the con- 
trol of the Indian Bureau. It seems to me that we, as public servants 
of the people, who have charge of the affairs of the Indians, can not 
justify that in any way. Primarily we are responsible. The bureau 
simply acting for us and its every action should be subject to court 
review. 


he does. 


These 


leuse, 


is 


BALL-AND-CHAIN PUNISHMENT 


The question of Indian personal security is one of much importance. 
I am not going into details upon the subject of the ball-and-chain treat- 
ment and how it has been used in Montana and in my own State. But 
the point I wish to urge in that connection is that an Indian agent or 
superintendent has practically exclusive power over the person and 
property of Indians on his reservation. He appoints an Indian judge, 
who gets $10 per month. Perhaps they have raised it a little, but that 
Indian judge, under the agent, determines whether an Indian, or all 
Indians, have complied with all the rules and regulations of the Indian 
An Indian can be put under ball and chain, and has been, and 
he can be locked up, or he can be punished in any way that the Indian 
agent wants. In my State there is an Indian superintendent who put 
a ball and chain upon a man sentenced for six months. They claim he 
is a bad man. He committed a misdemeanor. But we do not put any 
men under ball and chain in the city of Washington, or in New York, or 
any other city that I know of. This superintendent recently put a man 
in prison for 15 days because he sent his children to the public school 
instead of to the Indian school. These are statements contained in a 
letter which I have introduced in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD. It is a 
question of right to imprison without this Indian having the right to 
go to ceurt. He has no jury. He has no lawyer. He has no right of 
appeal. He has no right to bail, or any of the conditions that apply to 
ordinary citizens—and the Indians are all citizens under an act 
Congress. 

There is one other thing I wish to emphasize briefly. That is the 
treatment of Indians in the schools. I do not care what the original 
purpose was. I have been to the schools and I have talked with Indian 
agents. I have talked with Indian teachers. employees, if you please, 
and I have learned a great many things, where they dare to express 
themselves. Remember, the Indian Bureau can throw out a superin- 
tendent. They can not discharge him, but they can move him; they 
can send him from one end of the country to the other with his family, 
and that is the complaint made to us. Their power is practically be- 
yond question. Anyone who complains about the bureau is liable to get 


sureau, 


of 
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into trouble with the bureau. I have affidavits that I will 
to submit to the committee, for that has occurred in the 
Washington. 

What are the facts in regard to the Indians? We do not want the 
research committee appointed recently by the Secretary of the Interior. 
They will get nowhere for two or three reasons. First, they have no 
power to put the Indians under oath. They have no power to protect 
the Indians or the whites, or anyone out there who wants to make 
complaint but is afraid of the bureau. 

I have letters to show that this research committee has gone through 
reservations entirely with the agents of the Indian Bureau. They never 
saw anyone who had a complaint, in cases where there exist very seri- 
ous complaints to-day of conditions. You their 
report will be in a case of that kind. I understood—although I can 
not vouch for this statement—that one of the research committee, 
when he was asked about going out to the reservations, said, “ Why 
should we do when we have the Indian Bureau here can get 
Whether that be true or not, that the atti 
of some men who fail to understand that you can learn 
conditions by going out on the reservations themselves. 


be glad 


city of 


can imagine what 


so, and 


18 


tude only 


LEGAL KIDNAPPING OF INDIAN CHILDREN 


In connection with this Indian school question, Indian children are 
taken 200 or 300 miles away from their parents, sometimes for two 


or three years at a time. I am going to introduce letters from men 
who have been Indian officials showing that Indian children have lost 
their names. Teachers have given* them other names. That shows 


conditions under which they were placed. I understand the Indian 
tureau has been working under pressure to give these Indian children 
an education, but that does not justify this inhuman practice. As I 
have said on the floor of the House, if Harriet Beecher Stowe were here, 
she could write a story of Indian life far worse than anything that 
ever appeared in Uncle Tom's Cabin about the Indian children to-day 
in some of these Indian schools. 

According to a statement made to us by officials of the Indian Burean, 
20 or 30 Indian children from the Navajo taken 
down to Phoenix, 300 miles away. The some 
seven or eight thousand feet in altitude. low altitude, 
as you know. Many of the children contracted so I am 
informed. I do not know how many, but these children, who had been 
taken away from their homes for two or three years, were carried back 
to their parents and put in the hogans, where they died, 
municated the disease to others. 

The cure for this, as I believe an investigation would show, is through 


Reservation 
Navajo 
Phoenix 


were 
Reservation is 
is at a 
tuberculosis, 


and com 


day schools in the neighborhood of the Indian families It could be 
remedied by providing day schools on the reservation, so that these 
children would not have to be taken away two or three hundred miles 
as they have taken the Navajo children away off to the Fort Apache 
Reservation or the Phoenix school. 

As I have said, the conditions are beyond description There are 
stories about children taking feod out of swill barrels Other things 
of that kind appear in the letters I can not vouch for that I did 
not see that, but I do know that they take these children away from 


their parents, as I have described, and secure the parents’ thumb marks 
They say, “See what done. We have the 
thumb marks of the Indians.” Those Indians dare not protest. They 
are perfectly helpless, away out hundreds of miles from anyone, under 
the power of the Indian Commissioner, the Indian 
Indian judges—these $10 judges. 

I learn that from the people with whom I have talked. 
council where 75 Indians were present. I talked 
white people as well, not with the Indians alone 
for complaints. I was trying to ascertain the 
Indians. In some places, such as the Crow Reservation, they are 
fairly well taken care of, but they send their children to the white 
schools. They have an arrangement whereby they can do that. 

The Indian school situation is indefensible as it is carried on to-day 
It is indefensible not to have day schools on the reservation, not to have 
reservation schools where the Indians can be kept in touch with their 
parents. The theory is that by taking them away from their parents 
they will lose Indian traditions and they will be changed in their life 
and prepared for a higher civilization. 

Senator Frazier. Let me ask you a question right there What 
affect, if any, do you think the Indian schools on the reservation. which 
you speak of, has upon the parents of the Indians? 

Mr. Frear. In the way of improving their conditions? 

Senator Frazier. Yes. 

Mr. Frear. Absolutely, it would beneficial, As it is to-day, we 
allow the Indian Bureau to take the Indian child away and carry him 
off two or three hundred miles. The Indian father and mother know 
that they are not to see the Indian child. They have not the means to 


in some places. we have 


Sureau, and these 
I was in one 
Indians 
I was not looking, 
of the 


with and 


conditions 


be 


go there. The child can not come back. When vacation comes, after 
two or three years, the child may be sent off to work in the fields, 
perhaps in Nebraska. I do not know to what extent that is true, but 


parents lose their contact with the child, and that comes back to the 
point make. If the child is ind 


you on the reservation comes home 
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with its studies, unquestionably It ought to. interest the parents, and 
they ought to be benefited by the contact, 
cruel and treatment of them, Congress is in part to blame, 
bn it a policy that has been adopted under the authority con- 
ferred by Congress, 


inhuman 
cause is 


CUTTING MEDICAL SUPPLIES IN HALF 


The question of Indian health conditions, of course, is very serious. I 
do not pretend te go into it, because others here are better able to do so. 
1 observed health conditions in many places. In some places I saw 

up Indian men, women, and children afflicted with 
treatment. I do not lay charges against the bureau, as 
nor do I know who is to blame, but I know that in two 
we went, on two reservations, we were told that they had 
supplies, I think, something like $1,000 annually for 

They cut medical supplies in two under the sug- 
was a part of, the Coolidge economy program. They 
medical supplies in half in both The Indians 
in a helpless condition. In one place I saw over a hundred 
without exaggeration, marching up to be treated. There was 
that 


bringing 


them 
trachoma for 
t stands to-day 
} es where 
ut indian 
medical supplies 


gestion that it 


eut he Indian 
there 


children, 


cases. 
were 
an eplidem at school. 
Senator | 
Mr. FREAR 
tors It 
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RAZIPR. You mean for medical supplies? 

or medical supplies. This information came 
did not come from careless remarks. 
charge the Navajo bridge 
medical supplies cut in two. 


from doc- 
These Indians, who are 


$100,000 for whites, have had their 


for 


These charges this committee oyght to investigate. If the bureau 
hus any defense to make, or any explanation to make, it should be 
given opportunity to make it. I am not holding the commissioner re- 
sponsible. He talked for three hours before the House committee, with- 
out interruption. I am simply interested in the Indians. I have no 


personal feelings with regard to the commissioner, no matter how he 
feels in the matter, but this Indian situation is something that ought to 
be brought home to the people of this country. If you could do it, you 
would, I believe, the present system entirely. Whether you 
should abolish the Indian Bureau or not, I am not prepared to say. I 
am prepared to say that no bureau should have exclusive power over the 
personal liberty and property of 225,000 Indians without being subject 
to court review. The courts do not have power to review the action of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to-day. No one has. I can not conceive 
of any possible justification for a situation of that kind, after we have 
given all these Indians their citizenship. I can bring you, literally, 
hundreds of witnesses. These people who are here before you, Indians 
and white people representing large groups of Indians, can vouch for it. 

I bave a statement here from a doctor in California, who says “ Mr. 
I’rearn has understated conditions in the statements he has made to the 
House.” Many letters are to the same effect. 

That is all I care to say, but I will be very glad to answer questions 
here or at any time. 
Senator FRAzIER, You say you 

record ? 
Mr 


change 


have some figures there to insert in 
the 
to offer for the record some data in 
support my statements, where I have not gone into detail. 

The following submitted in connection with verbal state- 
ment of Representative FreAR before the Senate committee and in sup- 
port of the King resolution asking for an investigation of the Indian 
Bureau. On March 4, 1926, based upon general information received 
reference the Indian Bureau and its administration 
the following resolution was offered in the House for an inves- 
tigation of the bureau. Thereafter other charges of malfeasance against 
the bureau were offered: 


Frear. Yes. I would like 
ol 


data is 


in to 


affairs, 


RESOLUTION FOR INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN BUREAU 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 4, 1926. 
Mr. Frear introduced the following joint resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed: 
“Joint (H. J. Res. 189) authorizing the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the Indian Bureau and report thereon: 


resolution 


* Whereas Congress in 1924 granted citizenship to every adult Indian 
for the purpose of enabling him or her to become a self-supporting, 
responsible member of society ; and 

* Whereas through 70 years of bureaucratic guardianship the Indian 
has been held by the Indian Bureau in a hopeless, un-American, and 
unambitious position, with 240,000, or two-thirds of all Indians, still 
kept by the Indian Bureau in a restricted condition and declared by it 
to be incompetent to own or manage property, this status being deter- 
mined by the Indian Bureau itself without right of court review; and 

“ Whereas the Indian Bureau, directed by Commissioner Burke and 
Assistant Commissioner Meritt, exercises practically unlimited control 
over Indian property estimated at $1,600,000,000 in value and has con- 
sistently, through administrative usurpation and through a ceaseless 
persuasion of Congress, increased its power aS a means of politically 
perpetuating itself in more than 5,000 salaried positions paid for by 


As it is to-day, we have this | 
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“Whereas the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
made rules and regulations and has authorized Indian agents to appoint 
$10 a month subordinate agents called ‘ judges,’ who, without trial by 
jury or any known code of law or legal practice, have confined Indians 
in jail and compelled them to work on the highways as convicts and to 
pay fines for infringing such rules, all in violation of the constitutional 
rights and guaranties given every American citizen, and has further, 
through his agents, permitted many acts of cruelty and mistreatment 
of Indians which deprived them of their property and liberty of 
person ; and 

“ Whereas the Indian Bureau has neglected the health of the Indians 
until disease conditions shocking beyond description have developed 
and now menace the white population of several States, while ‘destroying 
the Indians; and 

“Whereas cooperating with local interests in using pressure upon 
Congress, the Indian Bureau has charged to the several tribes, through 
legislation initiated or approved by the Indian Bureau, many millions of 
dollars for bridges, roads, irrigation projects, and other public and 
private work not consented to by the Indians and not intended pri- 
murily, if at all, in some cases, to be used by the Indians; and 

““ Whereas the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has advocated laws that 
have required and will require the Indians to give unjust oil leases 
reaching many millions of dollars and unwarranted favors to oil pro- 
ducers and speculators, including payment by the Indians of the white 
producers’ and speculators’ tax, and further, has failed and refused to 
protect the Indians’ property, but, on the contrary, in repeated cases 
involving enormous results, has favored legislation designed to cancel 
and confiscate Indian property rights and to remove the legal protec- 
tion to which the Indians as wards of the Nation are entitled; and 

“Whereas after 70 years of Spanish Inquisition guardianship under 
an Indian bureaucracy that to-day rivals the autocracy of a Russian 
Czar, the Indians are without hope or protection save through an 
aroused public sentiment and intervention by Congress; and 

“ Whereas the Indian Bureau, with its notorious scandals, robbery of 
its wards, and systematic oppression, has outlived any usefulness it was 
supposed to have when first organized; and 

“Whereas Congress, having granted full citizenship to the American 


Indian, must now, in tardy justice, enable these wards of the Nation 


of Indian | 


to enter into the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship, which can 
never be done under the present archaic, tyrannical, and exploiting 
system of the Indian Bureau: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, etc., That a committee of 10 Members of Congress is hereby 
authorized, 5 to be appointed by the Vice President from the Senate and 
5 appointed by the Speaker from the House; that such committee shall be 
instructed to investigate any charges of neglect, dissipation of funds, 
improper treatment, or misgovernment of the American Indians and 
further report their findings, with such recommendations as may afford 
the Indians opportunity to improve their conditions without delay and 
better qualify themselves for rights of citizenship heretofore granted 
them by Congress. And for such purposes said committee shall have 
power to send for persons and papers and administer oaths and shall 
have the right to report at any time. The expense of said inquiry shall 
be paid jointly in equal proportions out of the contingent funds of the 
Senate and House upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said 
committee, to be immediately available.” 


THE INDIAN BUREAU OBJECTS TO “ PARTISAN INVESTIGATIONS ” 


Mr. Frear. No action was taken on this resolution and none asked 
for awaiting further evidence on the subject, but in view of the com 
missioner’s suggestion for a joint investigation it may be noted the 
bureau did not support the resolution when offered. 

This session, after a personal investigation, I withheld efforts to press 


| its passage on learning the Senate committee would have a similar 


| forth as to the Indian Bureau's absolute control 


resolution before it for consideration, 
of the King resolution (S. Res. 341). 
After traveling 4,500 miles, visiting Indian reservations, I renew 
every charge made a year ago. 
On April 23, 1926, in the House in a speech on the general subject 
of Indian Bureau malfeasance the following additional facts were set 
of allotted Indian 


This record is offered in support 


property : 

“ What can the Indian do with his own property? Practically noth- 
ing. The commissioner has $90,000,000 in money and securities and 
$1,650,000,000 of Indian property according to his own report, which he 
administers. 

“Indian tribal lands can not be leased or sold by him without the 
tribe’s or congressional consent, nor can their funds be expended save 
by the consent of Congress. But when Navajo bridge items and irriga- 
tion, highway, and otber laws are unknown to the Indians until recom- 
mended by the bureau and passed by Congress, it is of little value to the 
Indian. A protest is all he could make in any event. Indians who 
have been given their citizenship, and that includes all Indians since 
1924, are still kept in leading strings. The 225,000 “restricted” In- 


the taxpayers and by the Indians without the Indians’ consent; and | dians, including those holding allotments, have no rights of property 
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excepting in name. 
within the facts. 

“Let us see what these facts disclose: The allotted lands can all be 
leased by the Indian Bureau without the consent of their Indian owners. 
These lands can be secretly leased, they can be leased without competi- 
tion and sometimes without consideration save the supposed improve- 
ment resulting from the white man’s use of the land. 

“The land of a dead Indian allottee can be sold by the Indian Bureau 
without the consent of the heirs. 

“ The will of an allotted Indian has no validity until approved by the 
Indian Bureau, and the bureau can destroy the will without court 
review. 

“The Indian Bureau determines the heirs of an allottee and there is 
no court review. 

“The allotted Indian can not bypothecate his property, which is held 
or controlled by the Indian Bureau. 

“The allotted Indian’s contracts or leases are void until approved 
by the Indian Bureau. 

“The allotted Indian funds are in the hands of the Indian Bureau 
and can be disposed of by the bureau without interference by the Indian 
or reference to Congress, except where special laws direct cash pay- 
ments to be made. 

“The allotted Indian can have no accounting from the bureau, his 
official guardian. 

“The allotted Indian can not hire lawyers to represent his interests 
without the approval of the Indian Bureau. 

“The allotted Indian can not be declared competent or able to care 
for his own property or secure possession therefor without the approval 
of the Indian Bureau. 

“I believe I have fairly stated the Indian's rights, or rather lack of 
rights, that go with his new American citizenship. 

“The fact that no court review or oversight is permitted in any of 
the above cases, save in a partial way in Oklahoma, but that the Indian 
and his property are under exclusive bureau control, even to the deter- 
mination of ‘ competency,’ is a monstrous proposal not found elsewhere 
in the world.” 

The extraordinary powers of the bureau include the following: 

[Snyder investigation, 1919, act of June 30] 


Mr. Meritr (p. 351). We can create new positions on Indian reserva- 
tions without authority of Congress, but we must keep within the 
appropriations authorized by Congress in the total expenditure of funds. 

Chairman Snyper. Is not that one of the invisible reasons for this 
6,000 employees here who have gradually grown on the roll without 
Congress being advised they were being worked into the service? 

If we have 6,000 employees and the average rate should be $1,250 
a year, that would consume $7,500,000 of the $15,000,000 for salaries 
alone. (See p. 104.) 

(The answer of Mr. Hauke for the bureau does not deny the per- 
centage of amount appropriated that is used for bureau maintenance. 
It should be ascertained what moneys are received by the Indian Bureau 
for Indian tribes and diverted to support of the bureau instead of being 
laid aside for the Indians. A full accounting should be had.) 

Commissioner Sells, on page 104, says of $15,273,608 to be expended 
for 1919 the following items occur: 


I do not wish to make any statement not strictly 


~ 


Indian eppropetgtion QCOtER ts nccwenceiniin cccndnieccusda $834, S60 
ve ee Se « 7,501, 095 
Cnt CG acca eeectitttatctnctianitieennniiimmaionnnniinimds 2, 767, 941 
ReieEGGee GHSCCITENING ccc cntigittiewenwccndncce 4, 169, 711 


This statement should be brought down to date to find the amount of 
reimbursable appropriations now being made by Congress and how 
repaid. Whether from capital assets, like timber, or in what manner 
and amount and how applied and why one-half of the money appro- 
priated for Indians goes for bureau salaries. 


CONTROL BY BUREAU iS BEYOND COURT REVIEW 


The position taken by the bureau in the District Court of the United 
States, Southern District of New York, Jackson Barnett case, is that 
the Indian Bureau is not subject to scrutiny of its acts by any court, 
either as to the disposition or control of Indian property held in the 
name of 225,000 so-called Incompetent Indians for whom the bureau 
reports it holds $1,600,000,000 of money, securities, and other property 
belonging to such so-called incompetents. 

With the person of the Indians, in like manner the Indian Bureau 
for many years has without law therefor controlled unjustly the liberty 
of all Indians upon any reservation exclusive of the rights of courts, 
excepting in the case of eight charges of felony specifically exempted 
from the bureau’s exclusive control. 

The following bill, prepared by the Indian Bureau and introduced by 
Chairman Leavitt at the request of the bureau, on the date named, 
January 16, 1926, provides for legal authority to control all Indians as 
thereafter specified without interference of any real court or any right 
to an arrested Indian to information in advance as to the law alleged 
to be violated or right to any attorney that can be provided for out of 
his personal property or the right to any trial by jury, to bail or to an 
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appeal to any court. This bill was held in committee. Practically 
unanimous protests were filed from al! parts of the country agaipst its 
passage. 
A VICIOUS INDIAN BUREAU BILL 
“In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“January 6, 1926. 
“A bill (H. R. 7826) to extend the civil and criminal laws of the 
United States to Indians, and for other purposes 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the civil and criminal laws of the 
United States shall apply to Indians, and the United States district and 
cireuit courts shall have jurisdiction of crimes and misdemeanors or 
other violations of Federal statutes committed within Indian reserva- 
tions by or against Indians. 

“Sec. 2. The reservation courts of Indian offenses shall have juris- 
diction, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, over offenses committed by Indians on Indian reservations, for 
which no punishment is provided by Federal law: Provided, That any 
one sentence of said courts shall not exceed six months’ imprisonment 
at labor or a fine of $100, or both. 

“ Sec. 3. The term ‘ Indian reservation’ shall be construed to include 
Federal reservations for Indians created by treaty, agreement, act of 
Congress, or Executive order; and shall include individual Indian trust 
allotments during the trust period; restricted fee allotments during the 
period the restrictions against alienation are in force; and Indian reser- 
vations opened for settlement and sale for the benefit of Indians while 
title thereto is in the Indians, or in the United States in trust for 
Indians. 

“Sec. 4. Indian custom marriage and divorce are hereby abolished 
from and after one year from the date of the approval of this act and 
thereafter Indians shall comply with the marriage and divorce laws of 
the State within which they reside: Provided, That Indian custom mar- 
riage and divorces between Indian wards living on Indian reservations 
actually consummated in good faith prior to the date this section goes 
into effect shall be recognized as valid: Provided further, That the 
children of Indians who attempt to marry by Indian custom after this 
section become operative shall, for all purposes, be tuken and deemed 
to be the legitimate offspring of their respective parents; but the father 
of such children shall not inherit any of their trust property unless 
there shall be no other heirs, lineal or collateral: Provided /further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, is hereby author- 
ized to make such provision for the care and maintenance of the mother 
of such children out of any trust property, real or personal, belonging 
to or inherited by the father of such children, by sale, lease, or other 
disposition, as in his judgment may be advisable. 

“Sec. 5. Superintendents or other officers in charge of Indian reser- 
yations or schools, when authorized by the proper State officers, may 
issue marriage licenses to Indians residing under their jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 6. Any Indian who knowingly violates section 4 of this act, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than $200 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year or by tine atid imprisonment in the discretion of the 
Federal court. 

“Sec. 7. While living on Indian reservations, Indians shal! be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States district and circuit courts 
and the reservation court of Indian offenses: Provided, That this act 
shall not apply to the New York Indians, the Osage Indians, or the 
Five Civilized Tribes.” 

Thereupon and to meet the complaint of the Indian Bureau it had 
illegally been “ forced” to arrest Indians and punish them without 
authority of law a substitute bill was at once offered that gave ample 
authority to the Indian Bureau to arrest all Indians committing misde- 
meanors, but gave to the Indians the same right to trial by recognized 
courts that is enjoyed by white men. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR 7286 THAT WOULD GRANT INDIANS COURT 
RIGHT OF APPEAL 


TRIALS AND 


IN THE ELOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1926. 

Mr. Frear introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 

“A bill (H. R. 9315) to prescribe the application of the civil and 
criminal laws of the United States and the several! States to Indians, 
and for other purposes 
“Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of this act the term ‘ In 

dian reservation’ shall be construed to include all lands hekl in trust 

for Indians by the United States. 

“Sec. 2. That hereafter any Indian charged with a crime or misde- 
meanor against any other Indian or against other person, committed on 
an Indian reservation, shall be guaranteed due process of law, and the 
reservation courts of Indian offenses are hereby abolished and all crimi- 
nal jurisdiction is hereby taken away from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or any subordinate of such 
official. 

“Sec. 3. That the United States district courts shall have exclusive 


jurisdiction over felonies committed by Indians against 


Indians or 


against other persons on Indian reservations, and over civil suits in 
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controversir exceeding $500, and the 


covering felonies shall be applied. 


“Src. 4. That for felonies not enumerated in Federal statutes, and 
for all misdemeanors and in all civil matters, the laws of the State 
within whose boundaries the Indian reservation is located shall be ap- 
plied; and the United States district courts shall have exclusive juris- 
‘ ion over felonies and over appeals from verdicts in civil and 
misdemeanor cases as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. That commitment for felony and fixing of bail of Indians, 


al trial for misdemeanors committed by an Indian against any other 


Indian or against any other person, and trial of civil matters in con- 
troversy not exceeding $500, shall be executed and conducted by the 
Indian law enforcement magistrates as hereinafter provided: Provided, 
That where an Indian possesses property held under United States 
trust, in the form of land or trust funds equal to the amount fixed as 
Lai the court is authorized to exempt such Indian from furnishing 


bail, and in the case of any default by said Indian, said property held 


in trust shall be liable: Provided further, That appeals shall be allowed 
from the acts of the Indian law enforcement magistrates to the Federal 
court, but the cost of such appeals shall be charged to the appellant. 
“Sec. 6. That the United States district court shall, as need arises, 
appoint Indian law enforcement magistrates, who shall be deputy 
officers of the court The Indians living on Indian reservations within 


the jurisdiction of the court shall be authorized to submit through their 
tribal council, the members of which shall have been chosen by the 
Indians according to their tribal customs, or through such other repre- 


sentative method as the United States court shall direct, nominations 
for the position of Indian law enforcement magistrate, and such nomi- 
nations shall be taken into consideration by the court in making its 


Provided, That in the discretion of the court occasional 

provided in section 5 may be performed by the United 

States commissioners of the United States district court, who are hereby 

vested with the authority vested by section 5 of this act in the Indian 
enforcement 


v 
law 

“Sec. 7. That where Indian tribal authority exists and Indian custom 
continues operative, said tribal authority and custom shall prevail in all 
civil and criminal matters other than felonies: Provided, That the ques- 
tion of fact as to the existence of tribal authority and the continued 
operation of tribal custom shall in all cases be subject to determination 
by the United States district court: Provided further, That where tribal 
authority and custom continue to prevail, Indian custom marriage and 
divorce shall be held lawful. 

“Sec. 8. That sections 2111, 2112, 2113, 2134, 2135, 2147, 2148, 
2149, 2150, and 2151 of the United States Revised Statutes be, and the 
same hereby are, repealed. 

“Sec. 9. That the above sections of this act, except section 8, shall 
not apply to the Indians of New York State, the Osage Indians, and Five 
Civilized Tribes.’ 

This bill was inspected and opposed by the Indian Bureau, to whom 
it was Submitted, and so failed to receive any consideration by the com- 
mittee to whom referred. If the Indian Bureau would draft or approve 
a bill of this general character it will most likely meet the situation 
violating the constitutional rights of Indian citizens to trial 
jury, appeal, etc 


appointment: 


services as 


magistrates 


without 
by 
INDIANS PAY FOR WHITE TOURIST BRIDGES 


Confirming statements made by your committee that the Indian 
Bureau has unjustly and without a scintilla of evidence in justification 
therefor advocated bills before Congress taking from their tribal funds 
vast amounts of money for the use of white tourists and other persons, 
the following in reference to the $100,000 Lees Ferry “ Navajo Bridge” 
in Arizona is submitted. 
of the Interior Work’s indoersement to Congress regard- 
ing this bridge proposal, which determined the passage of the bill, is as 
follows: 

“The bridge will furnish an important outlet for the Navajo Indians, 
facilitating their communication with the whites and assisting them in 
their progress to a more advanced civilization. In view of the fact that 
they will derive great benefit from the proposed bridge, estimated to equal 
the benefit which will be derived by the white settlers, it would be rea- 
sonable that the $100,000 be made reimbursable to the United States 
and remain a charge upon the lands and funds of these Indians until 
paid.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the statement quoted from the 
report, which I assume Secretary Work signed unknowingly, was 
absolutely false from beginning to end. 

I do not seek to fix responsibility, but do insist that a reimbursable 
charge against the Navajo Indians is indefensible and ought to be 
repealed by Congress with or without the bureau’s recommendation. 
Its indorsement by the Indian Bureau has been called “ highway rob- 
bery,”’ not by irfesponsible people, but by Senators in debate. 

FACTS NEVER 


Secretary 


PLACED BEFORE CONGRESS IN ADVANCE 


This bridge is to be built across the Colorado River at the nearest 
point above the Grand Canyon where a bridge crossing is practicable. 
The point selected is approximately 75 miles or more above the Angel 
Trail, but, due to the circuitous trail necessary to reach the ferry 
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landing, the distance from what is known as the south rim to the 
north rim across the canyon by way of Lees Ferry or the proposed 
bridge is not far from 200 miles, about equally distant on both sides 
from the ferry. I quote from the diary of the trip across the ferry 
made by me on September 22 and written on the following day at 
Tuba City: 

“We left the north rim (of the canyon) about 8 a. m. and drove 
about 45 miles to Jacobs Pool * * *. From Jacobs Pool we drove 
about 65 miles to Lees Ferry. Only one settler was met, about half- 
way to the ferry. * * * During the last 35 miles of the drive to 
the ferry we did not meet a soul on the road or see a tree or a single 
water hole. It was deserted excepting for a few scattered cattle 
during the 35 miles. Not a half dozen settlers live within 35 miles of 
the ferry, we were told. 

“We crossed at the ferry over the Colorado With Deputy Sheriff 
Moon running the rope ferry. He said the place was the last hole in 
creation; that be could handle all the traffic and averaged about two 
cars a day ($3 each) during September. 

“ We drove along the south side of the Colorado River for about 50 
miles (on the Navajo Reservation), and it was as deserted for the 
entire distance as on the north side, excepting toward the last 20 
miles we stopped at two small traders’ shanties and saw several small 
Navajo hogans (houses), but it was almost as bad as on the north 
side, treeless and waterless, until near Tuba City, which we reached 
about 8 p, m.” 

NOT ONE INDIAN WITNESS CALLED BY THE BUREAU 


Tuba “city” consists of a few reservation buildings, including a 
school and one trader's store. No other stores or industries. A small 
monthly pamphlet published by the Indian Rights Association (Inc.), 
Philadelphia, and edited by M. K. Sniffen, contains the following in its 
October, 1926, number: 

“After visiting the proposed site for the Lees Ferry Bridge over the 
Colorado River, in Arizona, the editor does not wonder that the Navajo 
Indians object to having $100,000 of their funds used for its construc- 
tion. Not an Indian lives within 25 miles of the site on the reservation 
side, and the nearest settlement across the river is about 80 miles 
distant, 

“There is now no approach to the site, and if the bridge is ever 
built it will be necessary to construct a road across the western part 
of the Navajo Reservation that will cost not less than $300,000. It is 
a white man’s proposition, and no stretch of imagination can justify 
using $100,000 from the Navajo funds for such purpose. 

“This gubject was. discussed at the tribal council held at Fort De 
fiance in July, and while the Indians were willing to have funds derived 
from oil bonuses and rentals used for reservation improvements, they 
were unanimously opposed to the Lees Ferry Bridge scheme.” 

The Indian Rights organization is very conservative, rarely ques- 
tioning any action of the Indian Bureau, so the foregoing is quoted to 
show that every witness familiar with the “ highway robbery,” as it is 
called by Senator CAMERON, agrees that no Indians or whites live or can 
live anywhere near this bridge. More significant, the Indians were 
“unanimously opposed to the Lees Ferry Bridge scheme” put over by 
Secretary Work and the Indian Bureau, 

Commissioner Sells felt some responsibility, which apparently has 
been overlooked by present bureau officials, when he said, on page 75 
of the Snyder investigation of the Navajos living in New Mexico and 
Arizona— 

“The Indians of the Southwest, including the Navajos, the Napes, 
the Apaches, the Pimas, and the Papagoes, have all been considerably 
neglected. They have had very little help fromthe Government. * * * 
The Navajos have gone through all sorts of trouble.” 

No Indian was ever called to Washington when the bridge fraud 
was perpetrated on the Navajo Tribe and also on Congress, which was 
misled into passing the bridge bill. With about $900,000 reimbursable 
charges against the Navajo Indians placed there by Congress on the 
recommendation of the Indian Bureau, we were advised last session 
that this tribe, the most backward of any in the country according to 
the bureau, had only $116,000 with which to pay all debts shouldered 
onto the Indians by the bureau. 

Remember that the Indian Rights representative says it will take 
far more than the bridge will cost to build highways to the bridge 
across the reservation. All at Indian expense if usual practice is 
followed, and recommended by the Indian Bureau: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATORS IN SENATE DEBATE 

“A distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BratTon] has stated 
in debate that the Navajo bridge $100,000 reimbursable proposal is ‘ un- 
just, inequitable, and iniquitous.’ This Senator also is familiar with all 
the facts. 


“Another distinguished Senator, familiar with all the facts, this time 
from Arizona, Senator CAMERON, says: 

“*Tt has been proven that the Navajo. Indian Tribe has never, does 
not now, and never will derive any benefit from the Lees Ferry Bridge. 
Why does the Bureau of Indian Affairs get behind a proposi 


tion to rob these poor Indians? Yes; I call it highway robbery. 
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Ue further said not 10 Indians would use this bridge during the year 


1 





if built. 

No statement of the misapplication of funds by a guardian of his 
ward can be more pronounced than the following from Senator BRatToN 
(Recorp, p. 3840, February 17) : 

“Mr. Bratton. I think that no one can justify a policy on the part 
of the Government in reaching into the tribal funds of these Indians 
and taking out the sum of ,$100,000 without their consent and over 
their protest. I have received from New Mexico, due to the fact that 
these Indians live partly in that State, many protests against this pro- 
posed action. I am informed that the Indians are universally opposed 
to it; that they never consented to it, but that against their desire 
and over their protest it is proposed to take from them $160,000 and to 
establish a policy which may lead in the future to taking from the 
Indians sums vastly greater than the amount in this case.” 

A distinguished member of this subcommittee says no one can justify 
the Indian Bureau’s policy. 

Every white and red witness living within 75 miies of the bridge 
site without exception, I believe, will testify to this “ highway robbery ” 
of the Navajos. That the Navajos are now in great need of help and 
support from the Government is shown by the following: 


“ ROBBING THE NAVAJO INDIAN CHILDREN 


“In the annual report of the Board of Indian Commissioners for 
1923-24 it is stated: 

“*The survey of seven of the boarding schools attended exclusively 
by Navajo children disclosed the fact that 46.64 per cent of the pupils— 
nearly one-half—were trachomatous—’ 

“An infectious disease which when neglected develops total blindness. 

* In General Seott’s report of 1922 he says: 

~*Tt has long been known to the department that there are over 
6.800 Navajo children in the Navajo country growing up in savage 
ignorance for lack of school facilities. * * * The Navajos generally 
desire the education of their children.’ ” 

Several startling examples of Indian Bureau bridge bill indorsements 
are all to the same effect—for the use of whites at Indian expense, 
urged for passage by the guardian of the Indians. The Pima bridge 
is an example, Remarks in the House on January 4, 1927, are as 
follows: 


“THE PIMA WHITE TOURIST BRIDGE ALSO ‘ HIGHWAY ROBBERY’ 


“One night about 50 miles from Phoenix, when driving out to an 
Indian reservation, we came to a modern stone and concrete bridge 
apparently nearly a quarter of a mile in length that stretched across a 
dry bed of the Gila, where water rarely flows and never interferes with 
automobile fording more than two or three days of the year—so we 
were told at the reservation. This expensive modern bridge structure, 
not yet completed, was surmounted with impressive lamp-posts and 
large-sized globes every few feet apart, and it was connected with a 
modern graveled road that would be a credit to any State for auto- 
mobile travel. 

“ We learned that the bridge and road were part of the direct tourist 
trunk line from Phoenix to Tucson, and so far as we could observe it 
was built in keeping with surroundings of Niagara Falls or some popular 


mental lamp-posts and heavy stone railings far out in the desert, we 
were told that it is a bridge and roadway that will cost nearly a half 
million dollars, built across part of the Pima Reservation, and forming 
part of the direct tourist trunk line between the two cities named, 
and is built in connection with an irrigation dam at the same point. 
The extra cost for the bridge was estimated by reservation people at 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

“The Indians on the reservation continue to cross at the ford where 

they have crossed for centuries, at a point a couple of miles or more 
above where the bridge stands, but where the village is located. To use 
the bridge they would have to drive 4 miles out of their way, we were 
told, whereas the ford is always used the year round, excepting on two 
or three days. 
“T asked an Indian interpreter how many Indians would ever use 
the great costly bridge, compared with the whites, and he said not one 
in a thousand, while others agreed the bridge is useless for any Indians. 
I asked who paid for the bridge, and was told they had heard it was 
part of an irrigation dam project and that the Indians were expected 
to foot the entire cost of bridge and ditch that in all probability may 
reach a million dollars. This tribe is known as the Pimas, whose death 
rate is several times that of the whites in Arizona; and the white 
tourist bridge has increased the reimbursable charge against the Indians 
several hundred thousand dollars. 
Indian Bureau connivance. 

“Regarding this infamous Pima bridge fraud Meritt, in his defense 
of the bureau’s action, said (p. 47): 

“* When the Indian dies and his estate is settled we will require the | 
heirs to reimburse the Government for this splendid benefit that is being 
extended to the Indians of that (Pima) reservation.’ 


This was made possible only by 
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Washington suburb instead of the Arizona desert. 
“When we asked whence came the beautiful bridge with its orna- 
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“The Pima Indians are very poor and seek now to get a livelihood 
out of the parched earth by aid of a few irrigation wells. They are 
not the builders nor users of the ornamental bridge, but they will pay 
handsomely for the white man’s bridge now building, which is another 
case of ‘ highway robbery,’ unbelievable to those not acquainted with the 
facts. The best investment this Congress can make would be to send a 
committee throughout the Southwest to learn these facts for them- 
selves.” 

The “research” investigator on the Pima Reservation according to 
letters at hand never saw any Indian or white complainants when driv- 
ing around with bureau employees. 

Pictures of the bridge have been shown to the committee. In every 
way they confirm the description of the bridge given to the House in 
my remarks of January 4. It is an extravagantly built bridge for white 
use at Indian expense. 

A letter on the subject accompanying the pictures says: 


Gita River INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Sacaton, Ariz., February 8, 1927. 
Hon. JAMES A. FreAr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Frear: * * * I am also inclosing herewith pictures 
of Sacaten diversion dam and bridge, which net one Pima Indian ever 
knew from the start of the bridge, and even now, as to why this was 
built without first consulting with the Pimas that the construction 
charges is to be reimbursed by the poor Pima Indians. 

The Pima Indian Tribal Council held a meeting with the Sautan 
district Indians on January 27, 1927, and we asked the United States 
inspector, Mr. H. H. Fisk, and our superintendent, A. B. Six, to be 
present at that meeting, and not one Pima’s right hand shown up in 
favoring the bridge and its cost, to be paid back by the said Pima Tribe, 
and the highway which comes frem Phoenix, Ariz., and through the 
Indian reservation to the Sacaton diversion dam and bridge and on 
from the bridge south and about 2 miles south of Sacaton dam and 
bridge, then one turns out toward Tucson, Ariz., and another for Casa 
Granda. All this highway cuts the Pima allotments in two and with- 
out any compensation to the allottee nor ever was talked about the 
compensation for the allottees by the superintendent in charge here or 
the State. Really all these are highway robbery, and I agreed with 
you that an investigation must be made at once by the United States 
Congress. 

Surely the Indian Bureau is a rotten, dirty—mistreating the Ameri- 
ean Indians. Mr. Burke and Mr. Meritt at the head. The reserva 
tion courts of Indian offenses must be abolished. Bill H. R. 7826 must 
be taken out of the way and the bill which you introduced, H. R. 9215, 
is all right, and I agree with you that is the best the American Indian 
could have if we are to be called American citizens and not be bossed 
by the Indian Bureau. 

Very truly yours, IfeNry A. JOHNSON, 
Santan District Councilman, 


the Indians were 
Not one Indian 
It is a familiar prac 
criticism after acts of 


After two or three years of bridge construction 
called together on January 27, 1927, for the first time. 
favored a bridge to be built at Indian expense. 
tice of the bureau to try and thus forestall 
injustice. 

Mr. Johnson was met in Phoenix in company with Rev. Dirk Lay, . 
the missionary, and is an exceptionally intelligent, 
man, 


straightforward 
THAT RESEARCH INVESTIGATION 

With Reverend Lay, whom I met on the reservation, Johnson will 
be an able witness as to Pima Indian conditions. Neither Lay, John- 
son, or others interested in the Indians were consulted by a “ research “ 
committee sent out by Secretary Work to give the Indian Bureau's 
administration an unprejudiced report. The research man, I am in- 
formed by letter, remained with the local bureau employees as expected 
and as their reports will indicate. It is possible that charges against 
Indian tribes for white bridge bills with approaches alone will reach 
several million dollars, but only two instances of several known have 
been given in order to disclose this scandalous method of highway 
robbery of different tribes. Others have been referred to in speeches 
I have made, and in the case of the San Juan Bridge the facts are 
practically like those quoted in the cases cited. I have been on the 
bridge, and all Indiaus declare it is a white man’s bridge built at Indian 
expense, 

In connection with the Navajo and Pima bridges that indicate one 
kind of Indian robbery, is to be noted also reimbursable charges for 
irrigation schemes from the Canadian to the Mexican borders. In 
the one State of Montana alone, I am informed, reimbursable charges 
against Indiaa tribes for irrigation will reach about $15,000,000, of 
which over two-thirds is worse than wasted. The facts can only be 
ascertained from the records of the bureau and a survey of the “ proj 


ects”’ that have been charged against Indian tribes: often, it is 


alleged, for the use and benefit of white persons. 
bridge for white people. 


This statement is in regard to an “Apache” 
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THE Socrery OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1927. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Drarn Mr. Frear: Since 1916 I have been actively engaged in 
Indian work, making my first trip to Washington, D. C., in that year. 
Since 1922 I have spent my entire time in that work, visiting the differ- 
ent reservations, observing conditions, the results of bureau control, the 
social, educational, and health conditions, especially. 

I was born in a wigwam on the White Earth Reservation, went to 
reservation school and away to nonreservation schools until I was 21; 
ouly since 1913 have I made my home other than on the reservation. 
So I am qualified to understand reservation conditions, and know from 
experience what it Means 
I have read speeches in the House with interest and can say 
i have in Bo way overstated, conditions—rather have not given them 
strong enough 

In 1923 1 the Fort 
Iliathead Indian Reservations to Secretary Work, but was ‘given the lie 
report was made by a “friend” of the bureau. I 
appeared many times before the committees of Congress in behalf 
of Indian people, and the last two years have been visiting and study- 
conditions of the southwest tribes. 

The Mescalero Apache Indians of New Mexico, being unable financially 
to send a representative, have asked me while here to represent them 
in respect to some needed relief. 

In looking over the hearing on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion committee the records since 1920 to 1926 there have been 
constant reimbursable appropriations placed against these Indians of 
New Mexico without their knowledge or consent—in the aggregate to 
$107,000 for the building of the Lee Highway through their reservation. 

This is the main highway known as the south road via El Paso. 
* * * The law provided that Indian labor shall be employed as far 
as practicable. 

In the meeting with these 1924 I asked them if the road 
work that being done gave them any added help toward employ- 
They answered that all the help was of Mexican, and that no 
Indian could get work even though they needed it. 
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reported conditions on Peck, Blackfeet, and the 
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> * * * * . « 


rhe records show the population is 616, the funds credited te them 
on or about $1,556,643, receiving from their timber cut since December, 
19258 $15,603.61 ] while there last December stacks 
of lumber within the reach of every Indian, and I could not understand 
why the largest portion of them were still living in tents and wigwams. 
There are some who live in old dilapidated shacks which they 
themselves. One of the Indian boys told me his house was on or 
the old road, now known as the Lee Highway. When this road 
being built the workmen destroyed and never replaced 
This reservation in the mountains, but heavily timbered 
with pine I the lumber stacks, but 
afte 
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only about saw 
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net only saw 
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vation therein, and case 
wishes to know 
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also told by these Indians 


plaint was sent in to the bureau 


none of 


iness 


l was that some time ago a signed com 
here them for relief; they out- 
lined of their reservation mismanagement The letter was sent 
promptly back to the agent, who called each one of those who signed 
the complaint and foreed them, excepting one, to deny their statement. 
And that the signed complaint was posted in front in the post office 
and was jeered at by the bureaucrats. 

In wish to thank you for the work shown on your 
us a member of the Indian Committee of the House in our behalf. 


Sincerely, 


by 


som 


ices 
closing I 


WM. MADISON, 


This man of superior intelligence says: 

“Yon have in no way overstated conditions ; 
them strong enough.” 

I have received many letters to the same effect. 

I have visited the Apache Reservation and ask particularly for an 
investigation of waste in cutting Indian timber. 

A ease of ball-and-chain punishment from Montana similar to one 
in Wisconsin is submitted because it shows the methods of the Indian 
Bureau, both in Montana and Washington, when actual facts are 
sought for. 

The offense of a Presbyterian missionary and of a soldier who fought 
in France lay in both cases in the fact that they protested against an 
Indian “ judge” ball-and-chain treatment of Indians on their reserva- 
tion. To Burke and Meritt that protest was treason, which merited the 
threatened punishment set forth in their affidavits. 

If any other bureau in Washington can exercise such autocratic, ezar- 
like, and indefensible authority over its wards, the fact has not been 
brought to my attention. Intimidation and threats by Burke and 
Meritt should be investigated by this committee. The affidavits are here- 
with attached relating to the Montana case; 
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MR. BURKE AND MR, MERITT PUNISH THOSE “ WHO FIGHT THE BUREAU ” 


“ This affidavit is executed in Washington, D. C., April 9, 1926, be- 
cause two days ago, April 7, I was taken into Commissioner Burke's 
office by Mr. Meritt. 

“They told me that they had found out the statement about Benjamin 
Kills Thunder was not true. 

“T make the following affidavit: 

“T have known Benjamin Kills Thunder a long time and what 
I stated in a letter to Representative Frear March 4 is common knowl- 
edge at the Fort Peck Reservation. It was about September, 1923, 
that Benjamin Kills Thunder was in the jail at Fort Peck Reservation. 
Benjamin Kills Thunder sent a note to me asking me to come to see 
him, He asked me to talk to the superintendent and ask the super- 
intendent to take the chains off his legs. Benjamin told me he had left 
the reservation without permission and came to Fort Totten Reserya- 
tion in North Dakota to see his relatives, and when he came back the 
policeman and the superintendent arrested him. Benjamin told me that 
he was tried before the reservation judge for leaving the reservation 
without a pass and was then sentenced to jail, and I think the term 
was 60 days. 

“*«Then I went and talked to the superintendent, Mr. James B. Kitch. 
Mr. Kitch said to me, “ Now, Ricker, you go and talk to that young 

and tell him to behave. Give him a good talking to.” Mr. Kitch 
said also, “ You know, Mr. Ricker, if I let this boy go without punish- 
ment, then other Indians will go off the reservation without a permit, 
and they may get in trouble, and I will have to bear the blame.” ’ 

“Mr. Kitch did not refer to any other charge against Benjamin Kills 
Thunder, 

“Then I went and talked to Kills Thunder and said I have some 
sons like you, and I want you to take my advice like you were my own 
sop, And I said be good and do good. I did not know of any bad 
conduct, but I talked to him about the kind of bad conduct other young 
men are guilty of sometimes and talked with him just like he was my 
own son and said, You know it is very bad thing for you to be here 
with chains on your legs.’ 

“ Benjamin Kills Thunder was very anxious to know what they were 
going to do to him, and I said if he would take the superintendent's 
advice and take my advice that Mr. Kitch had told me he would take 
the chains off his legs. So Benjamin agreed to take my advice, and 
then the policeman came while we were talking, and they took Benjamin 
over to the blacksmith shop. I did not go into the blacksmith shop 
buc went on toward the store, but they took the chains off in the black- 
smith shop and then they turned him loose. 

“TI testify that when I talked with Mr. Kitch and with the boy there was 
no reference to any other offense except going off the reservation without 


| a permit, and there was talk about the case, and nobody ever spoke of 


any offense except that. 

“T still have in my possession the note that Benjamin sent to me, 
I have it here in Washington. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the facts are the way I have 
told them. 

* Of course, Benjamin Kills Thunder's case isn’t the only one. All the 
Indians know they must have a permit and will be punished if they go 
reservation without one. This has been the case for a 
many years, and it is the case to-day. 

‘Mr. Burke told me at this interview two days ago that if the In- 


great 


| dians fight the bureau, then they can't get any legislation ; they can't get 


any of their bills through. 
told them the same thing. 


Other Indians who are here tell me he has 
1 know that when I make this affidavit I am 


| bringing more trouble on me, but I must tell the truth. 


part | 


| be paid out of my individual property. 


“Tam a man of 58 and am a Presbyterian missionary at home and 
an elder in my church, and this is not my first trip to Washington, but 
it is the toughest time I have ever had. I am hurting myself. When 
the five-year program was begun and the Indian general council was 
called I was elected the first president by the tribe. I am down here 
on the authority of the tribe and on a petition signed by more than 30 
individual members of the tribe. But the Indian Bureau will not recog 
nize me as a delegate and will] not pay any of my expenses from the 
tribal fund. All the bureau will do is to lend me money, which has to 
It would be so easy for me, if 
I would deny the truth and submit to the Indian Bureau in everything, 
but I am a man and I am a Christian, and I must be as truthful as 
I can. 

“Rurvus Ricker, Sr.” 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of April, 1926. 
Mary V. Jupor, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 15, 1930.) 
Witness : 
Jupson KINe, 
AN EX-SERVICE MAN AND HIS WIFE PROMISED LOTS OF FIGHTING 


Wasnhineton, D. C., April 9, 1926. 
I, Meade Steele, wish te make the following statement : 
I believe that the Indian Bureau is going to make charges against me 
but I can’t find out what these charges are going to be. I testify that 
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the Indian Bureau took my wife Into a hotel and attempted to get her 
to make statements against me. 

I am an ex-service man. I volunteered and went through the whole 
war in Burope, and I have an honorable discharge. My tribe, who 
iknow me well, have sent me to Washington to represent them. The 
Indian Bureau will not recognize their right to do this, and they will 
not allow my expenses to be paid out of the tribe’s money, but my 
father-in-law is helping me out and other relatives, so that I am able 
to stay here, 3 

Hlow ean I down here in Washington fight against charges against my 
personal character which the Indian Bureau has got up with all its 


machinery? And what have these charges got to do with my work here, 
since my people officially sent me here? I call this blackmail, and I 
ask whether it is fair play for a great Government bureau te hound me 
with personal charges, which I can't meet in Washington, and to perse- 


cute my wife because I am here for work which my tribe has ordered me 
to do which the Indian Bureau doesn’t want me to do. Mr. Burke 
said to me: “As long as you fight this bureau, you will get all the 
jighting you want.” But I ask whether I should have to fight against 
slander and whether my wife has to be persecuted and evil charges 
against my character dragged together. I don’t fight the Indian Bureau 
officers by trying to get evil stuff about their private lives, and I don’t 
think that is the way public fighting ought to be done. 

{ have General Pershing’s statement to me which says: “ With a 
consecrated devotion to duty you have loyally served your country.” 
Now, I must serve my tribe no matter what kind of hell they make 
for me, MEADE STEELE. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of April, 1926. 


[SEAL.] Mary JupGE, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 15, 1930.) 
Witness : 


Jupson KING, 
BALL AND CHAINS IN MONTANA AND WISCONSIN 


tall and chains were worn in Montana for leaving the reservation 
without the agent’s permission. According to the affidavit that was the 
punishment, and Meritt and Burke say if any Indian dares fight the 
bureau he will see that the Indian gets enough of it. 

* Ball and chains are worn in Wisconsin for an alleged misdemeanor, 
and anyone who protests against the high-handed Indian Bureau's agent 
is in sympathy with the alleged culprit’s offense, according to the phi- 
losophy of Mr. Meritt and Mr. Burke. 

“All this occurs in free America, where, I repeat, the Indian Bureau 
has complete control of the property of 225,000 Indians, and by means 
of its illegal acts through $10-a-month Indian judges now controls the 
personal liberty of these same Indians. With this control also exists 
its virtual claim to control all legislation offered for Indian welfare. 

“One of the most pathetic sides of this Indian case is shown from 
the statement of Meritt that he has forced from a Montana Indian, whe 
was thus chained, an affidavit that the chaining incident was not 
true. © Mins 

“It is only another case of gross abuse of power that needs investi- 
gation. Burke and Meritt are to-day the court of last resort.” 

This letter explains how the Indian Bureau gets its affidavits: 


Wor Point, MONT., January 19, 1987. 
A. A. GrorupD, 
214 Power Block, Helena, Mont. 

Your letter about recent affidavit (from Kills-Thunder denying his 
chaining) received. This was gotten under duress. Two agents had him 
out and bribed him with his own money. We have witnesses here who 
say he admitted he didn’t know contents of affidavit. Also under threat 
of imprisonment. Notify friends. We will gather facts. 

M. STEELE. 


Among a mass of papers on the subject only one more affidavit is 
ofered on this case, where an Indian boy was manacled and chained 
for leaving the reservation. 

AFFIDAVIT OF JOSEPH TAYLOR, 
To whom it may concern: 
I, Joseph Taylor, an Indian of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 


RE H. R. 7829, HM. RB. 9315 


says: 
I have known Benjamin Kills-Thunder ever since he was a boy and 
that on or about the month of September, 1924, I had occasion to visit 


the Indian jail, being called there by Benjamin Kills-Thunder, and I | 


found that he was confined in the said jail, and also found that his legs 


were fastened together with a chain, such as was the*custom to use on | 


the Indians who were sentenced through the Indian court judge. 
JoszpH TAYLOR, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, Theo Rounds, a notary public, 
this 29th day of January, 1927. 
THEO RouNDsS, Notary Public. 
A closely typed report of an exhaustive investigation by William 
Madison, a highly intelligent Indian, discloses conditions on the Fort 
Peck, Slack Feet, and Flathead Reservations that almost passes belief 
and sets forth how some of these Indians are living largely on prairie 
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gophers and horse meat with instances set forth in detail. This he has 
placed in to-day’s hearing. 

In remarks, this session, I said: 

“Near the outset of my 4,500-mile trip, which began in Montana, I 
met delegations from Fort Peck, Flathead, and other tribes, including 
five Indians who drove a Chevrolet car 500 miles, day and night, to lay 
before me and others their charge that the Fort Peck Indians living 
near the Canadian border were close to starvation. Later on our trip I 
had reason to believe other tribes were living on half rations or less 
and because of no fault on their part, but due to mismanagement and 
mistreatment from the Indian Bureau. 


“ STARVING INDIANS ATE DOGS AND HORSES—LITTLE FOOD NOW 


“T asked one of the Fort Peck Indians, who impressed me with his 
intelligence, honesty, and straightforwardness, to send a sworn state- 
ment of conditions on that reservation. This he has done, and as late 
as December 28, 1926, he swears to a state of facts on bis reservation 
that in itself should start qa congressional investigation. If we can get 
exercised over starving poor in China and Armenia, where we have no 
direct responsibility for conditions, what will be said of our direct 
responsibility for many tribes of Indians among whom poverty like 
that set forth in this affidavit is common to all members of the tribe? 
The affidavit just received is as follows: 

STATE OF MONTANA, 
County of Roosevelt, ss: 


Martin Mitchell, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
I am now 57 years of age, a member of the Fort Peck Assiniboine Tribe, 
born in Montana, and reside in the city of Wolf Point, Mont. 

If we are poor to-day it is not our fault; it is the Indian Bureau's 
fault. If the Indian Bureau had left us alone we would be better off. 

In about 1880 these Indians (Assiniboines) were about 2,000 in num- 
ber, but to-day they are a little over 600. In about 1881 the Indian 
Bureau gave orders to kill off all the buffalo; before the buffalo were 
killed the Indians were all strong and healthy and no disease among 
them. After the buffalo were all killed I remember the Indian agent 
told the Indians, “ Now your buffaloes are killed and gone, and now you 
have to stay here on the reservation, and we are going to feed you,” 
and that winter it was a hard winter; the Indians were starving. They 
gave us rations once a week—just enough to last one day—and the 
Indians they started to eat their pet dogs; after they ate all their dogs 
up they started to eat their ponies. All this time the Indian Bureau 
had a warehouse full of grub; they stationed seven Indian policemen at 
the door, so the Indians could not get at the food; this all happened 
in the winter of 1883 and 1884. Some of the Indians—their whole 
families starved to death. Early that spring I saw the dead bodies of 
the Indians wrapped in blankets and piled up like cordwood in the vil- 
lage of Wolf Point, and the other Indians were so weak they could not 
bury their dead. What were left were nothing but skeletons. I think 
the Indian Bureau should have been prosecuted for murder or man- 
slaughter at that time. That was the hardest time endured by the 
Assiniboine Indians since coming on’this reservation. Now I think we 
are about to go through the same thing. 

« * * * * * * 

The way it looks to me we could be better off a hundred times with- 
out the Indian Bureau. 

* * * ‘The Indian Bureau has got to change their system; they 
ought to reorganize it; and if they do, the first thing they ought to 
call in all the Indian inspectors and pay them off. They are the ones 
who cause us all our troubles. They just go around whitewashing every 
thing. The Government can't find out anything about the true condi- 
tions of the Indians from those sports. You must have special inspec- 
tors if you want to find out anything. Ever since I can remember 
there have been over a thousand inspectors visited us, only one, F. E. 
Leupp, did the right thing. He was sent by President Roosevelt. 

If given opportunity, I will present more facts and evidence about 
the hardships the Indians would have to endure during this winter, 
that possibly some of them would starve to death unless aid was ex- 
tended to them. 

I know this is going to be pretty tough on me for making this 


Mont., residing at Poplar, Mont., first being duly sworn deposes and statement, but I must tell the truth and I don't care what they do to 


me; I want to save my people. 
MARTIN MITCHELL. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of December, A. D. 
1926. 
Cc. L. Roeers, 
Notary Public for the State of Montana. 


Evidence of similar conditions among the Pimas, Klamaths, and 
other tribes, I am assured, can be furnished to any congressional in- 
vestigating committee, 

Herewith is submitted extracts from a statement concerning Indian 


| schools take from my remarks of January 4: 


| 


“ CRUEL KIDNAPING TO FILL INDIAN CONCENTRATION SCHOOLS 
“The Indian Bureau adopted years ago a policy of establishing great 
show places, schools in far-western cities, where it was announced 
Indian children would be given higher education at what are termed 
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nonreservation schools. Separating children from the tribe and tribal 
customs it was confidently predicted would alienate the children from 


their parents and start them on the high road toward a white man’s 
civilization Local schools in the villages and reservation boarding 
schools were still maintained wherever then established, but these 
local schools are now found not far enough removed from the Indian 


parents to suit Indian Bureau molders of a higher civilization. 

“A policy is therefore being carried out among tribes of the South- 
west of taking practically all the Indian children from their parents 
on some of the reservations and sending them to concentration or non- 
reservation schools hundreds of miles away, where they can not see 
their parents for years at a time. In other words, it was told to me 
the Indian Bureau molders of a higher civilization will eventually 
ubandon these Southwestern day schools and reservation boarding 
schools and ship all Indian children to the distant concentration 
schools. 

“ Children as young as 6 years are now taken away from their par- 
ents and in the aggregate thousands of Indian children under existing 
law have been kidnaped and taken from their parents. Sometimes 
these children die far away from their people. I was given instances 
where a number of children had contracted tuberculosis at Phoenix and 
were returned to their reservation over 200 miles distant, there to die 
with their tribe. But the civilization by kidnaping, like former Chris- 
tianizing of Indians by killing, goes on under the present Indian 
Bureau's management. 

“The bureau or local agent sometimes exhibits a document with 
thumb marks of parents to show that the kidnaping was not violent or 
forcible. I talked with Indians who had not seen their children for 
years, and with white persons who knew the facts at or near the 
reservation, and they said Indian agents carry out the bureau's orders 
without discretion. With consent forced by circumstances and some- 
times without consent, a race in our midst that suffers ball-and-chain 


treatment when agents deem such treatment necessary is frightened | 


into submission through fear of the agents and an autocratic, powerful 
bureau at Washington. 

*“ Kidnaping is peaceful when parents helplessly submit, but forcible, 
we were told, when they refused. 

* Harriet Beecher Stowe aroused the hatred of the world against 


tearing children from negro parents and selling them to strangers under | 


practices of slavery. But these negro children had grown to be of help, 
so that they were partially weaned from their parents. 

“To-day Indian children, little and big, are taken far away to dis- 
tant schools, and parents, with the same affectionate love that white 
people have for their children, are separated from their own by the 
Indian Bureau's civilizing policy. 

“Indians have few comforts and few of the privileges that are en- 
joyed by whites, but they have an Indian love as deep as the whites 
have for their own children. That small comfort to the Indian parents 
is taken away, often forcibly, and the picture of misery out on the 
reservation is one that can not be imagined or understood by the 
average white person. 

“Day schools, reservation boarding schools, and where available, as 
with the Crow Indians and others, white public schools should be made 


available for Indian children and the present inhuman policy restricted | 


or abolished. 
“As well could we rightfully and humanely take the children of 


Meritt, Burke, or Secretary Work and separate them from their parents for | 


three years or more. Such a proposition would meet forcible opposi- 
tion, with deadly weapons if necessary. The Indian parent is locked 
up when he protests, even in my own State of Wisconsin, where ball- 
and-chain treatment is popular with the bureau and with its agents, as 
I have just disclosed by affidavits and correspondence. 

“T repeat the statement made at the outset of these remarks: Inhu- 
man treatment of American Indians is worse than ever before. 


“One hundred questions asked by prominent western people of Assist- 


ant Commissioner Meritt are contained in my remarks on December 13. 
These questions affecting the Indian Bureau’s mistreatment of Indians 


were unanswered, but form the basis of serious charges that in them- | 


selves should be investigated. 
“a CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM NE"™DED 


‘Based in part on my own personal observations among many west- 
ern Indian tribes, I have offered these views with a firm belief that the 


dark blot on American history caused by our unjust treatment of the | 
Indians may be wiped out for all time by a constructive legislative | 


pregzgram, 

“Suggestions have been offered by various agencies that have studied 
the Indian problem and that recognize bureaucratic strait-jackets worn 
by the Indians for nearly three-quarters of a century are to the ever- 


lasting discredit of a country that has opened its doors and welcomed | 


the oppressed of every land to enjoy American citizenship on an equality 
with the native born, F 

“We have given to the only real Americans full rights of citizenship 
with a genealogy traced back to the everlasting mountains and clits 
wherein their forefathers lived, yet these American citizens are now 
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treated by their white brothers as “incompetents” and culprits requir- 
ing an iron-handed strait-jacket control by hard-shelled bureaucrats. 
“ Not one argument can be offered for the maintenance of this co)d- 
blooded Indian Bureau treatment that savors of Spanish Inquisition 
methods, as unwarranted and unforgivable as Nero’s reign in Rome. 

“Facts have been given that can not be covered up by evasion or excuses 
and that everlastingly damn the present system. It remains for Con- 
gress and Congress alone to meet the Indian problem squarely and wipe 
from the slate over a century’s record of injustice, neglect, and il] 
treatment of these helpless wards of our Government. Only a congres 
sional investigation committee can adequately diagnose the existing 
disease and prescribe a constructive remedy that will be adopted by 
Congress. When that is done the great mass of those who have been 
kept under the iron heel of the Indian Bureau system will then rise 
up and call you blessed.” 

Confirming verbal statements herewith is submitted extracts from a 
long letter by a bureau doctor that gives living conditions afforded by 
the bureau at one of these concentration schools. 

| 
| 
| 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM AN LNDIAN BUREAU DOCTOR, B. O, THRASHER, 
THE FORT APACHE INDIAN SCHOOL FOR NAVAJOS 


614 NorrH Santa Fe Srreet, 
El Paso, Tex., January 31, 1927. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In a Scripps-Howard paper, the El Paso Post, of October 
27, 1926, I have read some of your comments upon the treatment of 
the American Indians that are under the jurisdiction of our Govern- 
ment, and was especially interested in what you had to say regarding 
Indian children being forced from their parents and taken long dis- 
tances to attend Government schools. 

On October 21, 1926, I entered the Indian field service (civil-service 
| appointee) as physician to the Theodore Roosevelt Indian School at 
| Fort Apache, Ariz. This school is located at an abandoned Army post 
| in the Apache Indian Reservation and over 100 miles from the nearest 
| point of the Navajo Indian Reservation. The school is a boarding 
| school for Navajo children only. 

As comprehensive medical records had apparently not been kept dur- 
| ing the school’s four years’ existence, I undertook to keep records of 
all cases, both clinical and bed patients, but found difficulty in securing 
| the correct names and ages of the children. I applied to the schoo! 
| principal, the superintendent being away at the time, for complete lists 
| of all children’s names with ages, as I wished my medical records to 
coincide with school records as to name, age, and sex, to make them of 
| any value. The principal said that he was working on such lists and 
| would give me copies when completed. At last, during the first week 
in December, lists of the boys and girls were furnished by the principal. 
The list ef boys comprised 243 names, 2 given as 5 years of age, 4 a 
6, 7 as 7, and 8 as 8 years of age. Four names had the notation “ No 
| data.” The list of girls comprised 145 names, 2 given as 6 years of age, 
7 as 7, and 4 as 8 years of age. Eight names had the notation “ No 
data.” The lists as furnished me comprised a total of 888 names, 
though it was generally conceded by employees at the school that there 
were 450 or more children at the school. I had to record many names 
given me by the children themselves that I could not find recorded on 
the supposed official lists. I do not believe that there is a compicte 
record of the name. of the children at this school in the superintendent's 
office or that of the school principal. It is my belief that those there 
in authority, who should have a complete record of names, ages, parents, 
and residences of these children, do not even know, exactly, how many 
children are at the school. In my card-index system I had often to 
, make the notation ‘“ Not listed,’ indicating that the name given by the 
patient, often with the assistance of an older boy or girl acting as in 
terpreter, could not be found in the official list furnished me. Should 
| not these children be listed officially under their true Indian names 
rather than by ones selected by any employee or the Indian Service? 
Two of the larger girls who had been in the school three years could not 
| find their names on the list of girls as furnished me. Upon my arrival 


| at the school, the latter part of October, I found an epidemic of 
| measles which had been on since September. Some of the children 
brought to the school after my arrival who thought the epidemic was 
over contracted measles * * *%, 
On November 21 the epidemic had again increased and the hospital! 
overcrowded. I told the superintendent that I needed another building 
| for boys, measles and measles suspects then in the dormitory, and that 
| I had had the guardhouse cleaned and partially prepared for patients 
while he was away, as it was the most suitable house available. He 
answered that for psychological reasons he objected to the use of the 
| guardhouse as a temporary hospital. After a short, heated argument, 
we agreed to look at other houses of his suggestion next morning (Mou- 
day). On Monday I agreed to the use of the old bakery, provided that 
a white attendant with a detall of boys would be furnished to care for 
the sick. The building had no toilet facilities, but the superintendent 
promised that a detail of boys would be furnished the attendant to look 
| after the “bucket toilets.” The building was not ready for patients 
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until Wednesday morning of November 24, when some 18 or 20 boys 
were removed from the dormitory to this building. * * * The at- 
tendant was on duty with these sick boys Some six or seven days, or 
until two days before I discharged the last case from the building. He 
stated to me afterwards, when I asked regarding it, that the superin- 
tendent never came to the building while he was on duty to see how 
these children were being cared for. 

The epidemic increased among the girls at about the same time, and 
we had to use a residence building as a temporary hospital for them. 
\ male Indian employee, single, was moved out of his room of this 
house and his room used by the attendant for the sick girls. On the 
morning of the day that patients were discharged from the building I 
asked the attendant if the superintendent had ever visited the building 
while the sick children oceupied it. She said that he had not. Later, 
during the early part of December, the epidemic again increased among 
the girls, *& * * 

The attitude of the superintendent during the two months that I was 
at the school was hard to understand. He showed little or no interest 
in the sick children. He appeared to cooperate in the care of the sick 
ouly when demands were made that could not be evaded. Whether this 
was due to his dislike for me or pure incompetence on his part, I never 
knew. But his indifference and neglect of proper cooperation, even if 
simed at me, struck innocent, helpless, sick children. 

The little boys’ dormitory is an old adobe building with a sleeping 
porch on one side—the only redeeming feature of the building. The 
cots in this perch crowded closely together. Many less than 1 foot 
apart, allowing only about 36 square feet of floor space and 310 cubic 
feet of air space for each cot. The old adobe building had 55 cots. 
This room was dirty and ill ventilated. A portion of the wall between 
this room and the sleeping porch was taken out recently, making condi- 
tions somewhat better. One small stove in one end of this room for 
these 70 boys, Three or four benches that would seat 12 or 14 boys. 
The toilet, bath, and wash room located in one end of the building was 
13% by 9 feet. Five old obsolete types of toilet bowls. Within 18 
inches of one of these toilets was a small iron pipe, with contro] valves, 
reaching to a height of 27 inches. This was their drinking fountain, 
though the toilet seat nearest is 16 inches high and within 18 inches of 
a child’s face when he stoops to drink from this fountain. Six showers 
crowded in one corner of this small room that could not accommodate 
over five boys at a time. Along one wall runs a 1-inch pipe, with small 
holes at intervals in it. This is where the boys have to wash their 
hands and faces. The waste water from this pipe falling into and flow- 
ing off through an old army urinal trough. The plumbing in this room 
was faulty. I inspected this place many times; before daylight, during 
the gay, and after dark, and always found the cement floor wet. Water 
standing over part of the floor at all times. When I arrived at the 
school these small boys had no matron, and I was told bad not had for 
several months. 

Toward the latter part of November the cook at the hospital, being 
totally unfit for hospital cook, was made matron over these small boys. 


Conditions, if anything, were worse under her supervision than before. | 


Many of these small boys came to the clinics with their hair filled with 
nits. Some with crusted sores on their heads from lice. Many with 
clothing many sizes too large for them. Clothing of some stiff with 
dirt. Stockings tied up with pieces of string. Some were found using 
segments of automobile gubes as garters. None had handkerchiefs. 
* * * These little boys were much neglected, criminally neglected 
would be putting it better, in their dormitory. * * * 

We had a period of freezing weather beginning about December 23 
and continuing until about January 3. Conditions were deplorable in 
this toilet, bath, and wash room during that period. Ice on the walls 
and floors continually. Wash water, when running, icy cold. Condi- 
tions in toilet highly insanitary. I reported the condition to the super- 
intendent on January 3. I do not believe that he had inspected condi- 
tions there or in the girls’ dormitory during that period of freezing 
weather, nor do I believe that he ever inspected conditions there or in 
the girls’ dormitory during my stay at the school. I again inspected 
this building on January 4 and found the door to toilet fastened with 
wire. Asked one of the larger boys if the toilet had been cleaned up 
and repaired. Answered he did not know. Asked him if the boys did 
not use the toilet. Answered no; that they went to the river. I unfas- 
tened the door and inspected the room. Found that it had been cleaned 
but the toilets were out of commission, had not been repaired. As 
stated above, this building is outside of the dormitory. * * * The 
superintendent’s wail whenever conditions needing repairing or remedy- 
ing were mentioned was “No funds; no appropriation.” An efficient 
superintendent, in my opinion, could have remedied many conditions at 
the school with local means and help at hand. * * * 

Bakery, mess hall, and kitchen were under one roof. * * 
Evaporated milk used for ccoking only. Was told that dried fruits 
were served at times, but never saw any at any of my inspections. 
There was no fresh milk, no butter, no eggs, no fresh fruits, nor fresh 
vegetables. A large percentage of these children, probably 50 per cent, 
were between the ages of 5 and 12 years. Many were delicate and 
undernourished. None, even the eldest, but should have received fresh 
milk to drink daily. 
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eases with conditions very much like scurvy, if not true scurvy— 
swollen, tender, bleeding, and at times ulcerated gums, that I believe 
were due to improper diet. These children did not, during the time I 
was at the school, receive proper food—fresh milk, butter, eggs, fresh 
vegetables, and fresh fruits—so necessary for growing bone and tooth 
development, for proper nerve nutrition, and proper development of a 
healthy body and sound mind. The school has plenty of pasture Innd, 
plenty of tillable land under irrigation, and yet, now in its fifth year, 
under the supervision of the same man, the dairy herd consists of 12 
or 15 cows, furnishing about 5 gallons of milk daily. * * * 

In my opinion the major portion of food products could be raised 
upon the school lands and the children receive valuable training in 
helping with this work instead of being crammed with so much class- 
room teaching as they are now supposed to receive. 

Upon arrival at the school I found 50 to 60 girls with eye diseases, 
These cases I diagnosed as trachoma, as the majority of them evidently 
were. * * * A number of new cases were constantly occurring, 
probably due to inadequate lavatory facilities, common use of towels 
and crowded living conditions. The condition of many of these girls 
was truly pitiful. Unable to attend classes, they sat or lay about in 
the dormitory shading their eyes from strong light; having to shade 
their eyes with their hands going to and from the clinics. These little 
sufferers never had any handkerchiefs except occasional pieces of cloth 
torn from discarded bed sheets. * * * 

The hospital is a residence building converted to hospital use. As 
arranged, the normal bed capacity is only 14 beds. The whole is 
poorly arranged and inadequately equipped, the operating room located 
at such an inconvenient place as to be rarely used. The clinical treat- 
ment room where medical and minor surgical treatment is given to 
from 50 to 70 children daily, is approximately 30 feet long by 714 feet 
wide. In this narrow space are shelves and drawers for medical and 
surgical supplies, a long table, a stove, and a sink, leaving insufficient 
space for patients and for treatment work. On cloudy days the light 
is so poor as to make work difficult and unsatisfactory. Water has to 
be heated upon a stove in a teakettle. This hospital is totally inade- 
quate for the needs of the school. It should be at least a 30-bed hos- 
pital. It had only one nurse (practical). It should have two nurses. 
One of them should be an efficient trained nurse with an assistant nurse 
to do night duty when necessary. The wards are heated by stoves. 
After 10 p. m. the electric lights go off and coal-oil lanterns have 
to be set at convenient places to light the way to the toilet and left 
burning until daylight—a possible dangerous source of fire. 

I understand that doctors and nurses have been coming and going 
at this school during its four years’ existence. As conditions were 
when I was there the answer is readily seen—overwork for both doctor 
and nurse; inadequate hospital facilities and equipment; indifferent 
cooperation from the superintendent. This school of some 450 chil- 
dren, ranging from 5 to 20 years of age, living in crowded, insanitary 
conditions, not receiving proper food, is subject at all times to epi- 
demics of diseases common to children. Trachoma, scabies, and im- 
petigo, prevalent at all times, can not be properly treated and stamped 
out under existing conditions. Infection and reinfection of these three 
diseases keep up a continual circle. As example of medical work re- 
quired (though the measles epidemic made it exceptional; yet other 
epidemics are as likely to occur at any time), during the months of 
November and December 162 children were admitted to beds in the 
hospital and the other two buildings used as temporary hospitals—a 
total of 1,366 in bed; an average of a little over eight days in bed 
for each child admitted; an average of a little over 22 children in 
bed each day of the two months. During the two months 4,324 clini- 
cal treatments, surgical and medical, other than treatment to bed 
patients, were given. 





SUMMARY 
The Navajo children are forced to attend this Government school 


| removed 100 to 200 miles from their homes and parents. 


That a large percentage of these children, probably 50 per cent, are 
from 5 to 12 years of age. 

That records of names, ages, parents, and residences of these children 
are incomplete and in many instances incorrect. 

That new children were brought to the school, off the reservation, 
during an epidemic of measles and some of them contracted the disease. 

That efficient help and cooperation was uot given the school physician 
during the measles epidemic by the superintendent. 

That sleeping quarters in all dormitories were overcrowded. 

That toilet, lavatory, and bathing facilities in al! dormitories were 
insanitary and inadequate. 

That food supplied these children was not of a proper kind for grow- 
ing bone and tooth formation; for proper nerve nutrition and general 
development of healthy body and mind. 

That the dairy was totally inadequate for the needs of the school. 

That the major portion of foodstuffs now being purchased could be 
produced upon the school’s grazing and tillable lands under efficient 
management. 

That suitable playground equipment was not afforded as was neither 


I found a number among the clinical and hospital | suitable indoor amusements, 
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That the hospital is inadequate for the school’s needs; _ poorly 
equipped and badly arranged. 

That the services of two nurses 
times. 

That trachoma, scabies, and impetigo, prevalent at all times, can not 
be properly treated and stamped out under the existing crowded, in- 
sanitary living conditions and inadequate hospital facilities. 

That new cases of eye diseases, probably mostly trachoma, were con- 
stantly occurring among the girls, and that eye conditions were aggra- 
vated if not at times caused by the enforced style of wearing the hair. 

As working relations between the superintendent and myself were not 
harmonious nor likely to become so, I wrote the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs November 28 and later December 13, the chief medical director, 
requesting that a physician be sent to relieve me. Received a letter 
from the commissioner ef December 17 in answer to my letter of 
November 28, which gave no definite promise of change in conditions at 
the school, so wrote the commissioner that same date, December 17, 
that the superintendent was not one that I would serve under but that 
I would stay on at the school awhile longer in order that a physician 
might be sent to relieve me, but if none sent would leave anyway if 
health conditions of children would permit. No physician was sent. I 
left the on January The last measles case has been dis- 
charged, about December 20, I left seven children in the hospital, none 

“of whom were seriously sick, all having normal temperatures. 

I have written you this lengthy and somewhat detailed account of 
conditions as I experienced them and as they appeared to me during my 
two months’ service at the school that you may use it as you see fit 
if a congressional investigation is made regarding treatment accorded 
Indian children in Government schools. 

The children, white, colored, and Mexican parents, are not forced to 
attend school removed 100 or more miles from home and parents. 
Should these little Indian children be forced to do so? These little 
Indian children were timid, most appeared bewildered in the strange 
surroundings and customs of this distant school, many were undoubtedly 
homesick. They dread this distant removal from home and parents as 
much or more, as other children would. Indian parents, while possibly 
not as demonstrative as other parents, love their children and dread 
their removal and long, enforced stay at these distant boarding schools, 
where many of these children are not learned enough to communicate 
with parents in writing. 

Would not the Government's educational projects be better obtained, 
together with the good will of Indian parents and children, if day 
schools similar to our public schools were located upon the reserva- 
tions for the children of 5 to 14 years of age, and where they could 
return to homes and parents each day other children do? The 
training at this school appeared to me not practical—too much attempt 
at cramming, much radical 
and style of wearing the hair, which the Indian resents. It seems that 
the preliminary training of these children should be as practical as pos- 
gible, as the great majority of them return to the reservation and take 
up the same pursuits as their parents. A practical training that would 
better equip them for such pursuits would be better than the enforced 
training and customs now received. The small per cent, after the age 
of 14, who show adaptability and desire for further education could be 
sent to higher educational centers, and I believe that the consent of 
the parents would be readily secured in such instances. 

What has the Government accomplished among the Indians of the 
Southwest in its years of this enforced, impractical training; in inade- 
quate insanitary buildings; with improper food; with incompetent super- 
vision ; with its enforced customs of clothing and style of wearing the 
hair? Very little, I believe, other than the resentment of the children 
and their parents. The Indian, like others, is easier led than driven. 

The Government is wholly responsible for the present policy toward 
the Indian and his children, The majority of the people of the United 
States have no knowledge of the true conditions—possibly most Con- 
gressmen have no knowledge of it. Members of Congress, like yourself, 
who have inspected conditions and have first-hand knowledge can only 
make thes known. And the American people will unques- 
tionably back any move for a change for the betterment of these Indian 
children. This is not a party question. It is something that has to do 
with the whole national honor and sense of fair treatment toward 
American subjects. A people will not hesitate when true conditions 
are presented to them to help Indian children to better treatment than 
is now accorded them. 

Respectfully yours, 


are needed at the school at all 


school 5. 


as 


class-room too 


conditions 


Dr. B. O. THRASHER, 
In a letter dated March 4, 1927, Doctor Thrasher states he has been 
removed by the Indian Commissioner. Doctor Thrasher served in the 
Spanish-American War, on the Mexican border, and through the World 
War, but he never served in a war as bitterly fought as that against 
the Indian Bureau as at present administered. 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER LETTERS 


“'The Leupp boarding school, on the Navajo Reservation, has a 
capacity, estimated two years ago by Chief Medical Inspector New- 
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berne and Construction Bngineer Russell, of about 319. By crowding 
63 more beds into the rest and recreation rooms, a total capacity of 382 
was attained. In 1925, 471 children were enrolled and the average 
attendance was 383. In 1926 the average attendance had risen to 405. 
The agency and school doctor, 8. 8. Warren, reported to the Indian 
Commissioner October 26, 1925: ‘As conditions are now, the beds are 
in such close proximity that the health of the children is not only 
seriously menaced, but in the event of a fire a large number of them 
would lose their lives.’ 

“But these are mere statistics. I quote Doctor Warren's official 
report of his daily health inspection, Monday, October 12, 1925: 
‘Teachers report that children complain of not getting enough to eat; 
and that some are eating from the swill barrels; coffee is being served 
to children for breakfast. Bakeshop full of flies and dirty. Boys still 
committing nuisances in rear of bakery.’ 

“And now we find the agency doctor, April 5, 1925, notifying the 
agency superintendent: ‘We have approximately 100 cases of measles, 
7 cases of pneumonia. Having just gone through an epidemic of in- 
fluenza, our nursing force of teachers and two practical nurses are 
worn out and almost unfit for duty.’ This notification followed a 
8. O. 8. call dated April 1, 1925, addressed to the agency superintendent, 
stating among other things, ‘Our measles cases are of a virulent type, 
some of whom have only recently had influenza.’ Doctor Warren, in 
daily communications to this superintendent, calls for medical and 
nursing assistance, He does not get any. * * * 

“TI conclude with reference to the boarding schools, All of them are 
institutions of spiritual and emotional cruelty. Any institution concen- 
trating children to the number of a thousand and regimenting them, 
and keeping them away from their homes for consecutive years, is an 
institution that destroys and torments. Many of the boarding schools 
are institutions of actual physical horror, and their overcrowding with 
ever-increasing numbers of child victims is one of the causes which ex- 
plains the swiftly rising death and disease rates. These schools liter- 
ally are culture grounds for diseases subsequently to be spread in a 
methodical way, throughout the Indian population. The unconscious 
infamy which they represent can not be duplicated this side of the ocean 


| though such things may have been in Armenia or in the prisons of 
| China or the political prisons of Russia.” 


(From John Collier, secretary 
American Indian Defense Association.) 

Mr. H. L. Russell, construction chief, Indian Service, at Leupp, in 
1925 wrote of conditions there: 

“TI have seen Indian boys chained to their beds at night for punish- 
I have seen them thrown in cellars under the building, which 
the superintendent called a jail. I have seen their shoes taken away 
from them and they then forced to walk through the snow to the barn 
I have seen them whipped with a hemp rope, also a water 
hose. Forced to do servant’s work for employees and superintendent 
without compensation under the guise of industrial employment and 
education.” 

Extract from letter to members of the Senate Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

“* GENTLEMEN : I am employed by the California State Board 
of Health as district health officer for the northern half of the State. 
During the winter of 1920-21, smallpox broke out among the Indians 
in Shasta County, and I was sent there by the secretary of the State 
board of health to institute measures for its gontrol * * * 

Remarks made to the House of Representatives by Hon. JAmMps A. 
Frear, of Wisconsin, during the Sixty-ninth Congress and published in 
various numbers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may seem to be most 
improbable, but my experience on those two trips, when I came in actual 
contact with the Indians, and saw with my own eyes the inhuman way 
in which they are treated, made me realize that the presumably im 
probable remarks must be undoubtedly a most conservative statement of 
actual happenings. They are exactly parallel to those I experienced 
here in California. 

I hope this survey will be made, that it goes deep enough into the 
question to fully expose the seemingly impossible and positively in- 


* + * 


| human treatment of the Indians by the Indian Bureau, and that the 
| findings will be given full publicity. 


Very respectfully, 
ALLEN F. GILLIHAN, M. D. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., February 17, 1927. 


I say in conclusion that from many letters received I fear I have 
stated the facts charged too conservatively, but if conditions are one- 
half as serious as I have found them to be on my trip through Indian 
reservations last fall, a thorough investigation ought to be had and 
curative legislation drafted for the protection of the Indians. 


BURBAU REPORTS VERSUS RELIABLE STATISTICS 

No pen can picture nor statistics describe the sickness, misery, and 
mortality of many Indian tribes that in one State, California, decreased 
from 200,000 a half century ago to less than 20,000 in 1926. Indian 
Bureau reports seek to cover up this heavy death rate by estimates 
of Indian population,-in which vague guesses are made of tribes like 
the Navajo Nomads, while quarter-bloods, eighth-bloods, and others 


| distantly related to genuine indian stock are counted to swell the in- 
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crease used to counterbalance. the startling death rate among real 
Indians. 

Bearing in mind that Indians do not always report deaths due to a 
variety of reasons, and that the average white death rate is around 12 
per thousand, the following incomplete statistics gathered by the 
Pureau of Census, reaching, respectively, 51 per 1,000 for Idaho, 41 
for Nebraska, 28 for Wisconsin, and 86 for Wyeming indicate an appall- 
ing death rate that uninformally, increased among the Indians generally 
from 1921 te 1924, a period subsequent to the last House investigation 
aud during the administration of the present Indian Bureau officials. 

If these census statistics are denied, the Senate committee is in a 
position to ascertain the truth, not influenced by a wealth of misleading 
bureau press propaganda. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES CENSUS SHOWS ABOUT THE INDIAN DEATH RATE 
Deaths of Indians (exclusive of stillbirths) 


[From the page proof of the volume Mortality Statistics, furnished by 
the director of vital statistics, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce] 








Rate per 1,000 estimated population 
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Commissioner Burke. I am just going to ask you two or three ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Frear. I will be glad to have you do so. 

Commissioner Burke. You have referred to the Barnett case here 
to-day, and you have referred to it on several occasions. Was not that 
fully investigated by a committee of the Sixty-eighth Congress? 

Mr, Frear, Yes; and there was a minority report put in. The House 
committee is in this position. Every time they have a bill to put 
through for the benefit of the Indians they have to send it to the Com- | 
missioner of Indian Affairs to get his indorsement or recommendation, 
or they can not get their bill through. Is that not true? 

Commissioner BuRKE. No; that is not true, that they can not get the 
bill through. 

Mr. Frear. It is practically impossible without the indorsement of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. That is not only true in the | 
House, but in the Senate, quite largely. 

Commissioner Burks. All bills go to the Secretary of the Interior 
for report. You say there was some minority report. The only ques- 

| 





tion in the minority report was the question of the law. As to the sug- 
gestion that there was anything improper so far as the officials of the 
Interior Department are concerned, there is not a word in any minority 
report that questions them in apy way. 

Mr. Frear, Let me amplify my statement then in yegard to the Jack- 
son Barnett case. A woman of dissolute character got this man drunk, 
and the second time she saw him she married him. 

Commissioner Burke. There is no evidence to sustain that. 

Mr. Frear. The evidence is just that—private evidence in the pos- 
session of the Indian Bureau, and I have a copy of it. 
The action of the Attorney General against the bureau’s act is suffi- 
cient evidence that he considered he was justified in bringing this pro- 
ceeding. So why should I be questioned in my position, when he is | 
endeavoring to set aside 

Commissioner Burke. Are you not willing to leave that to the court? 

Mr. Frear. The court has no jurisdiction, according to the claims of | 
the Indian Commissioner. 

Commissioner Burke, There is no question about the jurisdiction. 
The court has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Frear. To appoint a guardian to determine the affairs? 

Commissioner Burks. The Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma 
has disposed of that. We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Frear. Was not the bureau represented for the purpose of try- 
ing to set court action aside, and has not the Indian Commissioner 
to-day absolute power and control over the Jackson Barnett case, as 
regards any other guardian? 
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Commissioner Burke. The Department of the Interior may have, but 
that question 
Mr. Frear. There you have it. The bureau has exclusive control. 

Commissioner Burke. Wait a moment. That question is before the 
court. That is the question for determination. 

Mr. Frear. That is the contention of the bureau. 

Commissioner BurK®. There is no use of you and me getting into a 
debate, 

Mr. Frear. There is nothing personal in it, either. 

Commissioner Burke. None whatever, So far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Grorup. You stated that you had a confidential report on this 
woman. 

Mr. Frear. Yes. 

Mr. Grorup. Could that be inserted in the record? 

Commissioner Burke. What has that to do with this? 

Mr. Frear. I do not want to insert it, frankly. It comes from 
the detectives, and it shows the disreputable character of some of those 
people who got this man married and carried him off. I would not want 
to put it in, although it is covered by the testimony taken in court. 

Commissioner Burks. I want to ask you one or two more ques- 
tions. I want to ask you if you mean to convey to the committee 
the impression that the Montana irrigation projects were recom- 
mended and suggested by the Interior Department? Did you mean to 
say that? 

Mr. Frear. No; only where they are reimbursable against the Indians. 

Commissioner BurKrE. You said that with reference to these projects, 
as I understood it, Congress had been imposed upon, 

Mr. Frear. Yes. Like in the bridge cases. 

Commissioner Burke. I want to know if it is your intention to 
leave the impression that those projects were initiated by the Interior 
Department ? 

Mr. Frear. I do not know. I did say, in connection with that, in 
order to be absolutely just to the present régime, that they have been 
in existence, some of them, for a long time, but I do say that the 
Indians are getting practicaily no benefit from many of them. There is 
a reimbursable charge lodged against the Indian and against his tribe 
that ought to be wiped out by Congress if the Indian is not getting the 
benefit. 

Mr. Grorup. May I supplement your statement about that? 

Mr. Frear. Here is Mr. Grorud, who does know the conditions in 
Montana. 

Mr. Grorup. There is about $15,000,000 charged against the Indians 
of Montana reimbursable. 

Senator Frazier. For irrigation projects? 

Mr. FREAR. For irrigation. 

Mr. Grorup. Yes. We have for several years pleaded with the de- 
partment for an appropriation out of our own funds for the purpose of 
testing the validity ef whether or not the construction liens could be 
charged against these Indian lands. We have not gotten any support 
from the bureau. On the other hand, they have stood in our way. On 
some of the reservations, particularly on the Fort Pec’: Reservation, 
here is something like $3,000,000, according to their own figures, charged 
for construction work, and in most of the ditches and the irrigation 
system there has not been a drop of water utilized for irrigation pur- 
poses. On the Blackfeet Reservation, according to the Government 
statistics themselves, they state that the Blackfeet Reservation is sit- 
uated in a climatic condition such that the crops there do not mature. 
The altitude is too high, and still they insist on appropriations for 
agricultural purposes. 

Mr. Frear. There is a statement I can put in in regard to the Fort 
Peck Indians, where they have been eating horse meat, prairie dogs, 
and so forth. The man is present who made the investigation, Mr. 
Madison. He went through that reservation. He is an Indian, thor- 
oughly competent and intelligent, and he can tell you of conditions at 
Fort Peck, where this $3,000,000 reimbursable charge for 
exists to-day. 

Commissioner BurK®. You denominated the Lees Ferry Bridge item 
as without any merit 

Mr. Frear. So far as the Indians are concerned, absolutely so. 

Commissioner Burke. But you put the responsibility for it upon 
the Indian Bureau. I want to ask you if you do not know that the 





irrigation 


| bili was reported by the Indian Affairs Committee of the Senate, and 


that the report was made by Senator CAMERON, of the State of Ari- 
zona, and Senator CAMERON called up the bill ia the Senate at the time 
it passed? 

Mr. Frear. Yes. I do know that, and I am very glad you brought 
that out. The Indian Commissioner and his bureau seek to escape re- 
sponsibility by uot meeting us squarely. When Senator CAMERON dis 
covered what a fraud it was upon the Indians he took the Senate floor 
and for three days he spoke against it, calling it highway robbery. 
When he discovered what it was he fought to defeat the bill. As you 
know, and as I know, at first he did not know the facts, and I got that 
direct. If you question it, call Senator CAMERON; he will make the 
same statement. When he brought that im he was not awate what a 
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fraud it was upon the Indians. As I have said, not an Indian lives 


within 30 miles. It is a perfect desert out there. I am very glad to 
answer any further questions. 


No further questions were asked, but many witnesses sup- 
plemented and confirmed, with unquestionable testimony, my 
statements made to the committee. On matters of neglect, 
sickness, and needless mortality among the Indians, the facts 
submitted at the Senate hearing with startling statistics are 
worthy of a cayeful, thorough investigation that can never be 
had by a “research committee” which gets its facts from the 
Indian Bureau and bureau employees. 

After many witnesses had been heard in support of the King 


resolution, Indian Commissioner Burke said to the chairman: 
If you are going to have such a survey 


in 1913, by a joint commission? 


ought it not to be, as it was 


Commissioner Burke opposed a resolution for a joint investi- 
gation which I introduced on the ground that it would be a 
“partisan investigation.” That fear can never be found in 
his “research investigation,” which will no more touch the real 
Indian situation than it would the Russian or Chinese question 
from reading “ partisan” reports in Washington. 

The commissioner Says: 


I do not object to investigations, but * * * there ought to be 
presented concrete instances of malfeasance or misconduct or misman- 
something of that kind. 


agement or 


The bureau recently recommended to Congress reimbursable 
charges against the Pima Indians of several hundred thousand 
dollars for a white man’s bridge on a trunk line without the testi- 
mony of any Indians. The same is true of the notorious Navajo 
Indian $100,000 bridge. If that act of the guardian is not mal- 
feasance, then heaven help the Indians. Ball-and-chain treat- 
ment by $10 Indian judges, neglect, and needless deaths of In- 
dians have been set forth repeatedly; if that is not misconduct 
or “something of that kind,” then what is it? 

Even if squarely denied by the commissioner or whitewashed 
by the research committee, the facts should be determined by a 
committee with jurisdiction to get the truth. No “research 
committee” that rides around with bureau employees and gets 
the rosy side of things will ever get the truth. 

The bureau is above the courts and practically above any 
restriction from Congress. That intolerable, despotic control 
of Indians results in maladministration and many “ somethings 
of that kind.” 

Unique and un-American, it requires heroic treatment or both 
Indian property and Indian people will be wiped out. That 
is their fear, and without some action here the Indians are 
without hope. : 


PEACHERS 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, The Senate amendment to the 
1928 District appropriation bill adding 37 additional school- 
teachers for the District of Columbia schools was unfortunate 
and uncalled for. During the debate on teacher needs of the 
District I showed conclusively by figures furnished me by the 
United States Commissioner of Education that the District of 
Columbia has more school-teachers than any city of comparable 
size in the United States. It must be admitted that these cities 
are alert to their own school needs and have supplied them with 
ample teachers. Certainly the District of Columbia can not 
complain, and ought not, if it is supplied with more teachers 
than any city of like size and larger. 

Doctor Ballou, the superintendent of schools of the District 
of Columbia, has largely exaggerated his teacher requirements. 
He asks the school board for about 200 additional teachers. 
This was cut, and when he came before the District Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations he was defending”’an increase of 74 
teachers. Information that was furnished the House subcom- 
mittee was to the effect that the teachers would be needed at 
the Garnet-Patterson Junior High School, a colored high school 
with 24 rooms when completed; the Francis Junior High School, 
another colored school with 24 rooms when completed; and the 
Randal Replacement, another colored junior high school with 
8 additional rooms when completed. These three schools, to- 
gether with the Smothers School, a colored elementary school, 
would require nearly 70 teachers; but we must remember that 
in this connection Doctor Ballou has already asked for and has 
been given teachers for all of these junior high schools in the 
1927 District appropriation bill. ; 

Personally, I am unable to figure out how Doctor Ballou 
needs as many colored teachers as he has asked for. I am con- 
vinced that he has more colored teachers than he thinks he has, 
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He furnished the committee, at my request, a table showing 
the number of white and colored officers and teachers in the 
District schools. This appears on page 527 of the hearings, 
and he lists his colored teachers in the elementary schools as 
519, and in another table appearing on pages 540 and 541 he 
lists his colored teachers as 621, which shows that there are 
over 100 more colored teachers in the elementary schools than 
Doctor Ballou seems to think there are. 

It is evident from these facts that the Senate amendment, 
adding 37 additional teachers, was properly defeated and that 
the colored schools of the District have ample teaching force, 
I understand there is no need for additional white teachers. 


A WELL-HOUSED ARMY 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House are unanimous in their desire for 
a well-housed Army. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


I might state here for the information of the membership of 
the House that the Committee on Military Affairs has devoted 
a number of years to the study of this all-important problem of 
where and how properly to house our Army. Immediately fol- 
lowing the World War the Congress, in an effort to interpret 
the lessons of that war and to give legal expression to the na- 
tional military policy of our Government, enacted the national 
defense act of June 4, 1920. For the first time in our history 
this act gave authority for the development in time of peace of 
the nucleus of an Army which can be readily expanded to meet 
the requirements of a major military emergency. Pursuant to 
this act the Army of the United States has been organized with 
a comparatively small regular force and very much larger 
citizen components. 

After the passage of the national defense act the problem pre- 
sented was not only one of reorganization of the tactical and 
other units of the Army, but it also included what has proven 
to be perhaps a much more difficult problem, namely, a redis- 
tribution of the Army and the location of the various parts of 
it in those geographical areas where it can best and most eco- 
nomically exeeute its mission. As this mission is one of the 
governing factors in determining the geographical location of 
the Army, it is well here to call attention to this mission as 
stated by the late Secretary of War, Hon, John W. Weeks. 


There are certain missions assigned the Regular Army which must 
be fulfilled. 


These missions, stated briefly, are as follows: 

(1) To furnish nine divisions for one field army for battle service. 

(2) To provide adequate and efficient personnel for giving the utmost 
assistance in the training and development of the National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and citizens’ 
military training camps. 

(3) To provide the necessary personnel for the overhead of the 
Army of the United States, wherein the duties are of a continuing 
nature. 

(4) To provide an adequate organized, balanced, and effective 
domestic force which shall be available for emergencies within the 
continental limits of the United States or elsewhere, and which will 
serve as a model for the organization, discipline, and training of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 

(5) To provide adequate peace garrisons for the coast defenses 
within the continental limits of the United States. 

(6) To provide adequate garrisons in peace and war for our over- 
seas possessions. « 


The problem of providing a suitable and effective housing 
program for the Army, in accordance with the mission above 
defined, received the early attention of the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs of the House, and in January, 1921, a subcom- 
mittee of that committee, of which Hon. John C. McKenzie 
was chairman, began a study of this question. 

The first problem to be considered was the matter of the dis- 
posal of the War Department's surplus real-estate holdings. 
The purpose of the survey made by this subcommittee is stated 
in the following language of the chairman of that subcommittee ° 


The purpose of this survey, I might say, in the judgment of the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs and the members ot 
that committee, is necessary owing to the fact that the real-estate 
holdings of our Military Establishment have been acquired from time 
to time and the public money has been expended from time to time on 
the various properties so acquired in a sort of a patchwork system. 

That is due entirely to the circumstances, which are very easily 
explained. The settlement of our country, of. course, beginning on the 
Atlantic seaboard and gradually extending westward across the con- 
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tinent, and the conditions In this country in those early days made it 
necessary to establish outlying military posts for the prutection of the 
pioneers in the development of the country, many of which are now 
entirely useless from a military standpoint. The reasons for their 
establishment have been entirely removed, but we still find them on 
our hands, and appropriations are necessary from year to year to 
take care of the overhead; and, furthermore, during the Great War 
which we have recently passed, through it was found necessary to not 
only lease but to buy many tracts of land and to build many structures 
thereon, some expensive and other inexpensive or of cheap construc- 
tion, for the use of the Army during the war period, and which are 
now wholly unnecessary so far as the peace-time Military Establishment 
is concerned. 

Inasmuch as Congress has passed a law for the reorganization of 
the Army, putting it on a more stable and scientific basis than it 
has ever been heretofore in the history of our country, and with an 
eye to the future that this establishment will be permanent, and in 
that same act, in section 3, it was provided that for the purposes of 
administration, training, and tactical control the continental Army of 
the United States shall be divided on the basis of military population 
into corps areas, each corps area to contain at least one division of 
the National Guard, Organized Reserve, and such other troops as the 
lresident may direct. 

And in pursuance of that law the Secretary of War has proceeded 
to divide the country into nine corps areas. * * * 

It is fair to assume that those in charge of the Military Establish- 
ment will endeavor to build up a permanent post for the care of the 
officers and enlisted men in these various corps areas, and one of the 
purposes of this investigation is to find out, if possible, what property 
now held by the Government wil! be necessary for the Government to 
retain and what particular properties, posts, and camps should @e im- 
provec permanently for the use of the Army in the future, and what 
property we now possess that may be transferred to some other activity 
of the Government or sold or disposed of by the Government in order 
that the Military Establishment may get down to a real peace basis 
and not be charged with appropriations caused by overhead that ought 
to be charged to some other activity of the Government or entirely 
eliminated. 

Now, in the foregoing are the reasons for the appointment of this 
committee, and we hope that the War Department will aid us in this 
matter, because it is not only important, in my judgment, to the tax- 
paying public of the country but it is important to the Military Estab- 
lishment in order that the peeple of the country may understand that 
the military men of the country who are in the Army are the guardians 
not only of our liberty but supposed to be of our property, are driving 
along the line of good, sound business, and we are hoping that they 
will aid us in this matter as much as possible, and I feel quite certain 
that they will, as the Secretary will also do, I am sure. 


The following statement shows the real estate given away by 
the War Department to other departments of the Government: 


Résumé of transfers of War Department real estate to other departments 
of the Government since 1919 














To | Tracts Acres Cost 

Treasury Department ........-.-.-.--------- 9 | 26, 702. 34 |$20, 949, 201. 54 
Nawy Feet 4.7 0's «nanmeneednanantel 10 33, 718. 26 71, 495, 25 
Department of Agriculture .................. 6 | 63, 618. 00 7, 712. 00 
Departieis GF FUNINOR ~ cao ccncccueencsocstas 2) 7, 983. 37 728, 968. 00 
Department of the Interior. ................. 74; 167,199. 41 631, 464. 54 
VORCRMET BIEL ccc cdccciaatemmetioakennaill | 5 | 7, 530. 23 771, 539. 33 
CRISES TINY 6 oiddtcedinetteaecountl 6 | 1205. 00 | 72, 405, 480. 10 

TWA, se cieaainaneittetiaeioitaeutatinn 112 | 306,906. 61 | 95, 565, 950. 76 





! Approximately. 


Note —It should be noted that the above total includes approximately $20,000,000 
worth of property transferred on revocable license. 


The proposition of giving away the surplus real estate belong- 
ing to the War Department did not meet with favor, and the 
Congress inserted the following provision in the War Depart- 
ment appropriation act for the fiscal year 1925: 


* * © ‘The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 


submit to the Congress at its next session a comprehensive plan for 
necessary permanent construction at military posts, including Camp 
Lewis, in the State of Washington, based on using funds received 
from the sale of surplus War Department real estate, and for the sale 
of such property now owned by the War Department as, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War, is no longer needed for military purposes, 


_During the present session of Congress an act was passed 
directing that all parcels of War Department real property 
heretofore turned over to other departments and not now needed 
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by those departments be reported to the Congress, in order that 
authority may be given for their sale for the benefit of the 
military post construction fund. 

In submitting his report pursuant to the above-quoted direc- 
tion contained in the appropriation act the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Weeks, stated: 


Having in view the above requirements— 


That is, the mission of the Regular Army as stated above— 


provision has been made for the distribution of the mobile army at its 
present authorized strength whereby one Infantry division has been 
allotted to each of the Second, Eighth, and Ninth Corps Areas, and a 
reinforced Infantry brigade to each of the other six corps areas. In 
addition to the above a Cavalry division has been allotted to the 
Eighth Corps Area. The most economical distribution has been made 
of Coast Artillery troops. The number allotted to overseas garrisons 
has been reduced to the minimum consistent with the mission involved. 
This has resulted in the preparation of a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram, which is based on the necessity for strict economy and the most 
efficient utilization of existing permanent buildings and utilities con- 
sistent with the effective employment of our Regular Army as tactical 
units as contemplated by the national defense act. 

The proposed new construction is distributed fairly equitably 
throughout all sections of the United States. Each of the nine corps 
areas into which the country is divided for military administrative pur- 
poses will require some new permanent shelter to replace the temporary 
barracks and quarters now occupied, or to house troops which will be 
transferred to them in a readjustment of stations to enable them to 
better perform their duties as well as to utilize existing permanent 
shelter to the best advantage. The proposed distribution of that part 
of the Regular Arnry within the continental limits of the United States 
places approximately the same number of troops in each of these corps 
areas with the exception of the Second Corps Area and the two adjacent 
to the Mexican border and the Pacific coast, where the garrisons are 
augmented. With a view to utilizing the proceeds from the sale of 
surplus War Department real property for permanent construction in 
connection with this program, as contemplated by Congress, the surplus 
properties have been classified and listed, together with their respective 
estimated sales’ value and a draft has been prepared of the necessary 
legislation to carry their sale into effect. 

In addition to the properties listed in the program submitted, the 
War Department has since the World War disposed of by sale or by 
transfer to other departments of the Government 60 surplus military 
reservations, valued at no less than $72,292,029. This was a direct 
saving to the Federal Governmént and might well be considered as an 
offset to the funds now requested. 

No attempt has been made to establish a priority, but the housing 
program permits of a ready rearrangement to meet conditions that 
might exist when, in the future, Congress is giving consideration to 
specific items to be undertaken from time to time as funds become 
available. 

Anrong the basic principles by which the War Department 
guided in the preparation of the housing program are the following: 

(a) To obtain not only minimum first cost but minimum ex- 
penses for annual maintenance and operation. 


was 


also 


(b) To make the most efficient use of existing pernmranent shelter 
and utilities. 
(c) The omission from the construction program, for the present, 


of additional officers’ quarters at posts already established where the 
conditions in the adjoining town or city make it possible for officers to 
rent suitable quarters when paid the authorized rental allowance 

(d) When new construction is to be undertaken for a battalion or 
larger unit on an existing military reservation remote from a center 
of population, the adoption of cuartel barracks for enlisted men and 
apartment houses for officers and noncommissioned all 
pactly grouped. 

(e) The omission from the construction program of any new perma- 
nent shelter for vehicles except gun sheds for the artillery until all 
the personnel and animals have been provided for, including such neces- 
sary auxiliary buildings as post hospitals, guardhouses, administration 
buildings, ete. The vehicles to be sheltered in the meantime in such 
temporary structures as can be erected by troops, with salvaged ma- 
terials obtainable from existing buildings constructed for war-time 
shelter when no longer needed. In a similar manner, no permanent 
hangars will be provided, and the airplanes will be cared for in tem- 
porary or portable hangars until some future date, all of which amounts 
to a deferred expenditure of about $7,068,912. 

(f) The omission from the program for the time being of all shelter 
requirements for the Philippine Islands because of the present uncer 
tainty of their status. 


officers, com- 


The program which was submitted to the Congress on No- 
vember 26, 1924, is as follows (1925 revision) : 
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TABLE 1,— The Army housing program—-Synopsis of available shelter and new construction required with 
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epprorimate estimate of cost for proposed garrisons in the United States, Hawaii, and Panama, 192% revision 
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> | 
Total, mobile army 289 752) S#4 7} 851} 5,530, 000)........... 
- Stas | | 
IV CORPS AREA, COAST ARTILLERY | | 
| 
Barraneas, Ft., Fla........--.------- 21; 16; 221...-].: : | Lin D0 -ag 
| | 
I Pe er Oe 12 l 12 ee a 
ile We Wie 8 + Se Fa 7 7| 
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De Soto, Ft., Fla : sieeietainete 4 4} eld k 
Se, Be Os cs vs cncdnntcetanad Disirea ainsi Tin enna bap cihcimens } = s 
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Columbus Gen, Res. Depot, Ohio... 7 & Oe aii sein tines _ | 
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Fairfield Air Inter. Depot, Ohio... 32 32 | 18} 180,000 14on R. A.; 4 
| | | in N. Cos 
Hayes, Ft., Ohio 3h) Del ostiesicatbeannnas 21 on R. ne 
| ' i \ i 
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TABLE 1.— The Army housing program— Synopsis of available shelter and new construction required with approzi 


Post, camp, or st ition | 
| = 
» |p» |S¥i al 
o|ais9 - 
: siz > | 
Vv CORPS AREA—Ccontinued | 
! 
Hari Ft. Benj., In - oY 3 91 } 
Jefferso M.I. D., Ind... : 14 
Knox, ¢ ‘ 10 108 18} 07, 
McCook I hio | 
| 
Sher 1, Car Pp Ohio 
Th I K 31 0 
Total, Fifth Corps Area 35} 190! 240) 107) 
VI CORPS AREA 
Brady, Ft., Mich 16 15 
Chanute Field, I] 27| 95)....| 
Chicago, Gen. Inter. Depot, Tl 187 
Custer, Camp, Mich ‘ 2 2 
Grant, Camp, lll 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo , eee a, ae 
Rock Island Arsenal, fll 6 12 
Savanna Proving Ground, IIl-_-.-.- ll 2 5 
Scott Field, Lil 7 eesesicce 39 66 . 
| 
| 
Selfridge Field, Mich 37 69 
Sheridan, Ft., Ul. di S4 
Boaste BER. Bes., Wis... ccccsessecs ' 141 
Wayne, Ft., Mich 5 lelacailed 29 16 13 
Potal, Sixth Corps Area 182; 266 599 23 
Vil CORPS AREA | 
Army Building, Omaha, Nebr-__- sini * Gee | 
Army & Navy Gen. Hosp., Hot 7 12 | 
Springs, Ark | ‘a 
Crook, Ft., Nebr 33 Yu | 
Des Moine Ft., lowa | 43 36 13 
Dodge, Camp, lowa a | 
Leavenworth, Ft., Kans stale 375 2 566 4 
Leavenworth, U.S. D. B., Kans 30 28 2| 
Lincoln, Ft., N. Dak ll 11) 
Little Rock Air Inter. Depot, Ark } 2 
Meade, Ft., S. Dak 3A j 37 | 
Omaha, Ft., Nebr ~e 12 27 23 
' 
Pike, Camp, Ark 
Riley, Ft., Kans. (incl. Camp Funs 132 ¥4 204 
ton | | | | 
j | 
| | 
n, Ft., Q. M. Inter. Depot, 40) 5| 35 
ré it 1 i 
Ft., Minn 59, 153 60 
St. Louis, Med. Inter. Depot, Mo 1 4 
fotal VIL Corps Ares 777, 30 926) 65 
Vill CORPS AREA, MOBILE ARMY | 
Re ont Gen. Hosp., Tex 14 30 . 
Bliss, Fort, Tex i 132 ol Bee lniwukes 
j | 
| | 
| | 
Brow i as ee 7; 21 ar | 
Br Pleld, Tex... .casc0e. 102; 140)-...| 
i 
| 
Cla t ae tal 35 2h. 41 
os 2. &a 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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. aes | 769! wide , ee 18 boa cide tected .| 14th Cav. (less 1 sq.) & Serv. Dets 
|- g ie iadiciasvasiemiaaeselele as el aka ee) | Revoc. license to State of lowa for use by 
| | N. G. 
930 303 | 60 sal i citekibameie aa ae Se | Genl. Service Schools: School Dets., Motor 
| | Rep. See. No. 88, M. T. Co. No. 72, Serv. 
| | . Dets. & Reeruits VII C. A 
i sciddetd 130) . elwtins 140 ..| 140 a ee |_.........| Hq. Guards & Serv. Dets 
Dissidatlconen Nice aa 10 Rodis ishiuinassdbeiimsasnte ake kemcedegart ea ee Not garrisoned. 
Bess OO Rade Ee ee Ee ee 34\. ride diiahciinsel a iaiaiapia ee sgn ck a, aa 
i coun Weeden 35). | 26 seotasnsisdmcnemealecpees 4th Cav. & Serv. Dets 
Nae icdnidten Micuciientthcentdtiiadl Bile cnote Dil sinvilninideets Digicel i 70, 000: 14th Inf. Brig. Hq. & Hq. Co., 2nd Bn. 17th 
| | | Inf. & Serv. Dets " 
dhhioamnbtihaiiedh wane 2 ae | Revoe. license to State of Ark. for N. G. 
a oe 81|...-.-].........-| 166,000) 1, 011, 000) Cav. School: 2nd & 9th Cav., 9th F. A., ist 
| | | Bn. (less1 Btry.), M. G. Trp. No. 1, Co 
| A, 9th Engrs., Hq. 7th Div. A. S., 16th 
| Obs. Sq. A. S., 9th Photo. Sec., Sch. B. & 
| | | C., B’ky. Co. No. 2 & Serv. Dets 
a eee Miicacdte i lined datencacacas tl iaiaiac lida ph is Hq. & Depot Dets 
a De ecnindiinias eR ccintde es arabia edicstesnis ciate te 3rd Inf., Ist Plat. 7th Tank Co., 9th F. A., 
| | | Btry. C, & Serv. Dets 
anath csiichidiadieianl eerenfoesece|-seee+]-0---2200- Ti dcnouiipiaiRebcisrcasiitate | Hq. & Dets. 
50} 12,000; 809, 116, +696 7; 25,000} 297, 000 1, 569, 000 
| j | i | j VUl CORPS AREA, MOBILE ARM‘ 
eiienceins Oe) i oe a ss a el teneral Hosp. & Serv. Dets 
1,798, 450, 000)....../...... | Seer 249,000 1,159,000, Hq.; Ist Cav. Div. (less ist Cav. Brig.), 
} 2d Div. A. S.; 12th Obs. Sq.; Ist Photo. 
| | | See.; M. Rep. Section No. 81; M. T. 
| | Co. No. 49; 73d Ord. Co. 2d Platoon & 
| Serv. Dets 
949 Silken (19) 50 : a Se Sot aes 1 Troop 5th Cav.; & Serv. Dets. 
20) 19) 19) 6, 000). ..... 50) 6 (7) 12,000} 440,000 2,188,000) A. 8. Primary Flying School; Ilth School 
| | | Group, A. 8.3; 46th & 47th School Sqs.; 
| | | | 62d Serv. Sq.; Cadet & Serv. Dets. 
556) 1, 344) al aati 100; 70 eisai clint ai a ist Cav. Brig. Hq. & Hq. Tr.; 5th Cav. 
} (less 1 sq.); Ist M. G. 8q.; Pack Train 
| | | No.6; & Serv. Dets 
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TABLE 1.— The Army housing program— Synopsis of available shelter and new construction required with approri 





























al } Noncommissioned officers and warrant officers’ wale 
Officers’ quarters quarters Barracks 
%, L a _ ;— | raeclld ae: ge 
Avail- | 23 New con- | Avail- | 2 New con- Available he 
able | struction able 4 struction Avallabie % | 
3 3 3 
| oh pe Ta cree P= | 
Post, camp, or station 2 | > 2 - i 
& | ee S = 2S | - 
as! s Balance Bois is Balance as! $s 
~ ols | | placed | St| 2/82 placed 5 =| 3 
s'f . lai | 2 \B8 3 e iS 
> a 1% bs | i@oltsiz Sigs ® e c | & 
a 3s £ /leie | )e/8 (2 [2/88 s igi: 
BE ge ieié| ¢ | |El als jéig 8 1/ei gigigz 
a o |e ¢| & | 3 | fia /1% 3 S z 
} a & |e tet | O oO, | a |e ie la iz 5 eo = | a i 3 
a ee —— i———_— —_—— — a! —_—— = 
Vill CORPS AREA, MOBILE ARMY— | | 
continued | | | | | | 
j | | | 
| ea | | | 
Eagie Pass, Camp, Tex 6 02 | Re aabttobenes dlebeweccdstsowebd 5 12 ; 5 lew piece tots 60  —— 60 
Ellington Field, Tex ce i i cudén sili benegeecee ee Wdaisaads Ssiodaciamdiastee z ; 
} } | | 
Fitzsimons Gen. Hosp., Colo 55).....' 81 suncconee] OOM Aca. O 2 33 . a sonceset OG SE. Bi cod. . BG. cessed 496 
Furtong, Camp, N. Mex el 45 - . o--------|.. 23} _. ocean - seal pingaiaiie iatimiinniaaaaadpii 1, 850 
Houston, Fort Sam, Tex..-.-...--- 124) 353) 513 36, $360,000! 353 on R. A--.| 20] 169) 260)....; 91) $546,000] 1690n M. A___| 2,598) 24, 797] 9, 284 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | ed | | | 
| | | | | | 
Huachucha, Fort, Ariz | 48 . eo ee eee ee ee eee) ee ee a 14, 715) 348 
Kelly Field, Tex. (incl. San Antonio | 5) 102, 128 -| 2 200,000 103 on R. A... -| 62) 148) 48) 288,000! 100 on M. A__.|_..--- 3, 560!) 1, 282 
i a | | } j | | 
| | 
feces Optlengs, WO. xnssicciavseiinisiscpeiind MM RannndhinetasipillstnimiisisibalpiaiintdiMiabeihs Rielle i a oe ae | 3 in bks_.....|....-. | 5,653 
| | | | | 
Loent. Watt, Cale. occ. cincacccecscced 37 WE | Wisvichabcudcacithieneiaeael 22 | Wi | Keceih Me anckciteus eased o..i- | 504 «195 
McIntosh, Fort, Tex.............-- 10; 27 10 anid 10 38 4 a oe a 302 834, 150 120 
fire 
Marfa, Tex Sul 32 s 8 — OO Bee Biases 12 4 16 = aia | 4on M. A.. 770 5) 706 
Normoyle Q. M. inter. depot, Tex $422 9 90,000 130n R. A. | 16 17 D . Mah) BRR kcscccarebencaabiaceus 1,380} 401 
| | | | 
; | | 
Reno, Fort, Q. M. inter. depot, Okla 10; 5 Dictmniddarwinscan dadiciedane lane sige 33}. | 6 — Joonnneceee Sa) ae ee | ee 121 
' | | 
Ringgold, Fort, Tex 17 4 13 reo” ele le 3 21 eae 3 th Oe i) 72] 546 
San Antonio Arsenal, Tex ] Baws 2in N.C. Os 5 3 | ae 134 34 
be, TER. no wannnaceasagnances 66; 143; 272 oe ft re | 40} 117) 72 ---+| 32 192, 000) _ 1, 330 1, 962, 2, 601 
| | | 
| | | | 
pe 
| 
Wingate, Fort, gen. ord. res. depot, 18 PP aca ein gaia alia ch lal 6 pts a ee eee ee | ‘Qi ccdcnteomiec % 3A( 
N. Mex | | | | | 
Total, mobile Army 617/1, 3291, 558; 64 360) 3,550, 000) ................ 296; 604; 783 101; 324 1,943, 000)_............... 14,491, 42, 791,21, 346, 2, 773 
Vl CORPS AREA, COAST ARTILLERY Ee . | | | | 
| adel Pes 
Crockett, Fort, Tex....--.<-.-- © RD Wertteeices a al | tlie < Al--Sleaaee a ee are 228 480, 55 «(114 
Re: PON ROE. cnctcccencsddcccasdeasiaeaeniaaan | . i cieteniaanctlnein BS ace = 1 Disnstno tea mendtion 1 in bks...---| 10 60 7. 
San Jacinto, Fort, Tex ines tineendbeationeschaéensace énoncoebnonns nelieauii a Se es 2 
Total, Coast Artillery......-- OD WR eh ccarcleek eee s i @ 3 eM a al 248! 540 64 114 
= == == {=| = =—= =— = = > ——————— 
Total, Eighth Corps Area 626)1, 341 1, 562) 69) 360) 3, 550, 000 __......2....2. 304) 605; 789) 104) 324 1,943,000 ...............- 14, 739; 43, 331.21, 410) 2, 887 
IX CORPS AREA, MOBILE ARMY , | | i | 
| | ! | ; | | | 
Aleatraz Island, Calif. ......... 6 610) 15 | 2} 20,000 7in N.C. O’s.| 10 1 Dicicndhis hvaivbtpsodseccangaeans | 200)........| 191 
| | 
Benecia Arsenal, Calif SR a een Ena ee ae ve i aa ee a ae | 64 50) 74 
| | j j } 
Cr Fieid, Calif. (Pres.of 8. Fran.)} 31) 18 | oan jeseennanninay 11| tinal 13....| oe Be dl [8 ia B. 08.) . DB. .ccm | 489 
Bal \ | Sets. | 
Douglas, Fort, Utah__. 30 LOO i woolen jacninniieneden, Gaeibaed 22 6)---.- a oe a | 1,900)... oka 1,002) 20 
pares eo | 
Keogh M. I.*D. (remount), 5 a a ae eS ac 3) NS al inci el | ae a 130) 
M | Pug Le is | | 
Law 1, Fort, Wash ca 16 A eee " 3in N.C. O's Pinca 5 ivtutalnncuancies a ee | 475 24 420 
| \ | pak a TT | To oinN.c.0,) | 
Letterman Gen. Hosp., Calif........ | 9 9}....} 10) 100, 000 ee a ee Lada =! at Pres. of |7...-.- 396) 390 
| ll at Crissy } | 
. | 8. F. 
| | F’ld. 
Li Camp, Wash j-----| 280 110)....) 110) 1, 100, 000 7} 5 Susduesaseceaaesauat | 7,139, 2, 166 
i } 
| | | aad 
March Field, Calif ee oe ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee a ee A ee, be ees 900'_. } 
Mather Field, Calif.................]..- | Bh nchocndlhsncclcnecamcettl oncedccienwizcasen th clctek (UNMEEa concen eine Reece ALT 2s 658. . 
Mason, Fort, Gen. Inter. depot, | 5] Ginn dveecAccciccucc GO aah 1 Ula ee ee 247 
Calif | | ' | 
| | J | | 
McDowell, Fort, Calif ee 28} ‘ TEs ntwenbnctccosccatasedasscieacicdel “Mibiccsl)) np aeneeele ada eiecees 990 1, 083) 1, 390 
ort, Mont a ae T° Gy icc A cecseccdbaciaccedbadicitel ~ Wiiseelt > Me ee ee Die A rte > --| Scat ..| 362 
, Utah... Rane Rete ? baehicncdintieiniocndendtoonmebbasedianedadiasnid gl } * Sa os 36 2 
$ nterey, Calif. _....... |} 587 55 2 a Dee be td . ee oe 1, 143 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. .... Do casas WMI OPI Recs colic aac I Rs ca | See Letterman | 3, 333)....... 1, 994 
| & H. Win- 
: | field Scott. 
Rockwell Field Air Inter. Depot, | 4 7 it naciites ei aad oe aes ea io eee aie See 30) 58 
Calif 
eee Wetee, OO, «...nashunapbdaucts \. 52 li. a) a a eseweensece-n-e-[e---00| 1,270) 14 
Russell, Fort D A., Wyoming.....- 142)___. Sl | Miickaeacnoms 18 in off. qrs..| 3, 232).......- | 2, 558 189 
es oop Py 
ee PD Pe, “Gn tet nce Rice tees a NR ee RE SN ee Te | eaptdseaneinein 
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ate estimate of cost for proposed garrisons in the United States, Hawaii, and Panama, 1925 revision—Continued 















































B 
Barracks | Stables | Hospitals o 
siden tle 3 
T | 
New con- Available 3 | New con- Availabl 4 New con- 3 
struction ro struction — i> struction =| 38 
lz | 33 | 
—— st er 1s | se | 
- | ¢ SE | Remarks 
Balance | | Eg | Bs $3 | 
placed | st lst es | 
‘| 5 = 3 Pic | 3 
| © ~ es | cv a | 
| Pi EIE | 3 ge} é iz Seana | 
a po Bi gi & 8 2 & Be 3 | ” P = s 
: - | Po - oc 
& 8 ® | @ | 2 | é i 2 |e 4 > 3 
= 5 a | < | o & |e |e |} oO 3 | 
mane am _— pee eeeae, | Yo. | . - —_— - —{ ——_—_ -— —$____— 
| | 
} | | | | Vill CORPS AREA, MOBILE ARMY—Ccontd 
| ° | | } | 
jagecheneyeoes ae wnenefen-neelanseea[-e-n-e---2]------| 280 cin diesen eneltnepenntpie seéeivsaesntn tonnes oes a A 
~ialieaieatiinacgie lant setae Rien sisdidiaa dibiwacliactnn Mitt alia alsa deol edhil ijltiiee eemalinals Revoc. license to State of Texas for use 
=| ag! ee } by N. G. 
a ioccgns } a + 2, R....-.. ee ee } $251, 000) $251,000 Gen’l Hospital & Serv. Dets. 
ee 148) A a nae 14 A oli bbicatslcosttndévlbemecnsia COO ETNENE. 

6, 686/$5, 207, 500/...........- 2, 089) 3, 546) 3, 266) 1,177] $320, 000) 250; 860; 530; 280 $815,000 769, 000) 8,017,500 Corps Area Hq.; 2d Inf. Div. (less | Bn. 
| | | | | } Inf.); Serv. Co. No. 7 8. C.; Bakery Co. 
| | | | | No. 1; School for B. & C.; Geni. Area 
i i Dep.; 73d Ord. Co. less 2nd pl. & Serv. 
| Dets. 

eal inamndal ae oP nian aula Dcneeeh.. ae siakeenin : ........ 10th Cav.; Pack Train No. 7 & Serv. Dets. 
Oe 6B Weiisidewecedanssace Reema 107] 35 35 9, 000)......| 189) 8) () | 15,000, 496, 000; 1, 958,000, Advanced Flying School; Cadet Detach.; 
| | | 10th School Group; 3rd Attack Group; 
| | | Air I. Depot & Serv. Dets. 
baeweets }......| 4, 800 ineneahie odin ---| ilitsnntdisccendnallition ananciidilnsen didn .| Training Area & Target Range—lIncl. 
| | | | | ;} Camps Stanley & Bullis. 
a Seikile | 140 PP cae h  MiercesEsonsesacdl has: bcei cca 38th Inf, ist Bn. & Serv. Dets. 
altdienitimadaiad | 136, 48 TR. sss (4) | 11; 100 hicks ineciancetia ialineed tates 1 sq less 2 troops, 5th Cav.; | pack train & 
| | 4 | serv. dets. 
on|ocaneees -| 1,384) 364 | @® | 96)..-.-. Peatnsthascen ~....--|-------.--| 1st Cav.; Pack Train No. 2 and serv. dets. 

1 ORR, OOO! - 12 & 8) 3,008. ..... Se | 117,000; 600,000 Hq. 3rd M. Rep. Bn.; Co. B, 4th M. Rep. 
| | } | | Bn.; depot & serv. dets. Use hosp. at 
ail cts SE as a | | | _ Fort Sam Houston. 
| 53 in 18 Oo: 4 1, 561) iia | 4) ietinclen aed Remount Depot & Serv. Dets 

a | | | 
: peed -| 76 730) Sl}. pe Re 3! Seem ea aid _| 1 troop Sth Cav.; & Serv. Dets 
{ 30, 000 ai 4) ll. aaa . ao ; 2 (*) |. cctnaies ta 30,000, Hq. 78th Ord. Co. & Serv. Dets. 
7H GE Citnaaesenteenes 1,478} 223) 1, 546 98} 30, 000) 60) 136} 110) 50} 125,000; 768,000) 4,025,000, F. A. School; Ist F. A.; 18th F. A. Ist Bn.; 
| ' | 3rd Amm. Tr., 59th Ord., Co. ist Plat.; 
| | | 9th Ord. Co.; 3rd Bn., 20th Inf.; 44th 
| | | | | } Obs. Sq. A. S.; 23rd Photo. Sec.; M. T. 
| | * j — | } Co, No. 91, & Serv. Dets 
-o|ooeeeeee== | 9 270)..... wae idabeiiaentcaacl 6 24 dd bticdenaned seh snsteipiedli casio deasaniceltashastiee Civilian caretaking Det 
ee Be Ed Be i eee EE onl 

88) 7, $60, 500}... | 8, 699/18, 041/12, 649 3,135! 818, 000) 2, 966! 1,747] 2,935 330! — 967, 000! 3, 090, 000/18, 228, 500 
| ! | | | | | | | VIII CORPS AREA, COAST ARTILLERY 
iatiiiisiidenat aii tac | ae ieaeanl | 16 6 2 eiseeiaaiees ae Hq. C. Def. of Galveston; 13th C. Arty.; 
| } | 3rd Bn. & Serv. Dets. 
tnchtiniegiendemeins on SP inwe i entiiee detest bencenaones a dp lecpeewestits | Caretaking Det. C. A. O 
7 la et ae 0 eee eas | eiipianadieesiiitiattaiiiad lacie nites dil Winona ds cient ke te cele alld i Do 
} ' 
ee eee dd | 37 6 enn ie 6} 2 t ee 

5) 7, 860, 500)..-..... | 8, 736/18, 041/12, 655, 3,135 818,000) 2,982) 1, 753) 2,937) 330, 967, 000} 3, 090, 600) 18, 228, 500) 
| | | | | IX CORPS AREA, MOBILE ARMY 
eae noel Wiccenn i icnccunictstdeiquniatats . 20 oad 20 ok af 20,000) U.S. Dis. B’ks; Hq. and Hq. Det.; Guard 
| Bony | Co.; Serv. Dets. 
titi 100 in3 N. C.f Scisdeans cats eeanainin cela icteniine B ..2n] ence cnc cleecccccccaleccee--ces) BG. Sth Ord. Co.; 50th Ord. Co. (less 2d 
0.’s | | | | | | Plat.; and Serv. Dets 
stxcuntsebeennandupabatieesedeaml —- aknanenedtdewe eal ) (2) | 30, 000 30,000; Hq. 3d Div. A.8.; 91st Obs. Sq. A. 8.; 15th 
| | | | Photo. Sec.; Serv. Dets. 
aN aad _ ere ees See = =- Br Oia att ..|----------| 6th Inf. Brig. Hq. and Hq. Co.; 38th Inf. less 
| | } | 1 Bn.; and Serv. Dets 
Liietciesacse oan Jowcee pincaaieniipen nade | _— i alia te Not garrisoned. 
| aes s40 ot Cirascceliachaineinaie 24 6) 15 F Se 4th Inf., 3d Bn.; and Serv. Dets 
| 
”) a Sas eis EN a | Petal 742) (*%) 650, 000) 65,000] 1, 115,000} General Hospital and Serv. Lets 
| } | | 

ee 0 A ae whel 1, 423) 1,423 peal aaa $32) 87 87 348,000} 657,000) 4,518,900 Hq.3d Div.; Hq. and M. P. Co., 3d Divi- 
j | | | } | } sion; 3d Tank Co.; 3d Ord. Co.; 3d F., 
| | | | | | A. Brig. Hq. and Hq. Btry.; 10th F. A.; 
| | | | | 6th Engrs. (less 1 Co.); 3d Div. Trainless 
} } | | M.T Co.; and 9th Serv. Det. 

eden ak le itn ivaudl cides 85 si I a aM ed i | Not garrisoned 
er aes te | f a a a i Do. 
.| 247 in surplus | 10 ‘ Ce Bo ccdabantiitenadaane | Hq. 4th M. Rep. Bn. (less Cos. A and B); 
| Bks. Pres. | | | | depot Dets. 
| 8. F. 
100) SO 8 a a ee a i ios ei) 280,000' Discharge and replacement depot 
| 5in3 N.C. O_.} 78 5 30! 15) Gabieabadideidanl 28, 000 28, 000; 4th Inf., Ist Bn. & Serv. Dets 
= silane td a aad eae ....| Ord. Dept. 
170, 000} - | nck Chicendiadinaa nase 200, 000} 11th Cav.; 76th F. A., 2nd Bn. & Serv. Dets, 
| a. i ne Corps Area Hq.: 30th Inf.; M. T. Co. No. 9; 
| | | School Bakers & Cks., Bakery Co. No. 3; 
C.A.Hq. | | | Serv. Co. No. 9; 8. C. & Serv. Dets 
er as ee = 8 15 15 5,000, 46)-..... Bid watasscd | i ld 71,000; Hq. A. I. D. & Serv. Dets 
| j } 
eee 3a Se a Pe a ak | ss ay |. Boe ook ed Bia Det. 91st Obs. Sq. A. S. & Serv. Dets 
aN ta a he 2, 672) OD Gi hn siccdbuntccces 310)..... DER vsnnhbsincccencdlgcccscnccalsqccodcees] SOU BEED, Meee Cav... 7B FF. A., less 
| | | 2nd Bn. & Serv. Dets. 
Rien at a a aI i a alae Not garrisoned; no improvements 


Pootnotes at end of table. 
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———— a nee ii a a — 
Officers’ quarters | Noncommissioned officers and warrant officers’ 
quarters 
‘ . Se oe cok : ‘ =a 
| Avail- | 3 New con- Avail- | 3 New con- 
So oo 
| able |. struction | | able 23 struction 
| Z meee Lente. A Rael | 
Post, camp, or station a | | | a | z 
c ia -e og h S | 
a - | & i 2 oS 
|=3) 5 | Balance BF /=/g | Balance 
- > |S=/ 4] placed aA » |&* & 2 ‘ placed 
3 aig . | S | Sioa | 2/88 
18's i2 | ele] eis/f |e2)8S 
|) els |e] 8 a) &i3 | $/8° 
= ee ee a E Bis je|8 z 
=| 2/o =| 2 | 3s 3/2/22 |e\°e s 
_ & 1m me] °o v Pa | a |S |e |G o 
= r— feet -——j- —<—— = | ———__ —— | —__—— | _ omen 
} | | 
1X COKPS AREA, MOBILE ARMY | j | | | 
continued. 
| | | 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash 12 eS eS 47)... 22 Ce et ttindtieneowe 
| | | 
| | 
Wright, Fort George, Wash.........| 24. 26 14)____} 8 $48, 000)......... 
Total, Mobile Army. ....- 74, 443) 732) 31 279) 105 67 402, 000 
IX CORPS AREA, COAST ARTILLERY a A a 
= 
Deledt: Gb, CO. 55. tictdbitieuie 11 7 Dicwanclbunescutscdbacteasesien 20 | Me ‘Wilgesestbewecddbietiicitiennnakilvidabd 
og ee Se ee io 7 3} UE cccicaeenela anda taeindntiedik ei 5 7 2 Micwtandt biden eiiiaindanieniameie tae 
Canby, Ft., Wash one 3 _ Misescteckan inal cee eels — uhnatbdnctigel taedaatbhidenneiess oa 
j | | j | 
Cee Wes Weds jew ee i i. i a Re Ae ee henna Oe Oistdclice ee Ee 
Cohumbia, Pt. Wet < .dccksncskuns } 4 2 D | Th, wcalisemniicieaiaiadl bendable ad Ticimcdiieme Dincncsddennditieadiadidenendhiiasiaes 
| } | } 
Piesten, Hts, Wat nn cccddsiiintecuda | 13 1| - wedn dsenedatoulbncnsenememtail ines | 1 3 Silicate li eal 
| | | } | } 
Funston, Ft., Calif 2 |__| sei saison tte Gi tadtesinbaae | 3 1 @) a Use 1 N.C. 0O. 
| set, @ Ft. 
b--4 Miley, Calif. 
Grays Harbor, Wash eeu . ee te ee J--2--[reten|-+--/--0-- its > 
MacArthur, Ft., Calif............-- 18 24 ey ee eee Oe ORR Wiens 
| 
Diep, Bb... CORE. cnnnnsscconsocs % 2 l 7 titeanwataliinmdsiod } 7 “7 2 4 Seuteuatinnlinhdmmandanbnawh 
Rosecrans, Ft., Calif_........... | 16 We Winds Hincistacachncenectaewesan is | © ia. i Es hi aoe ened 
| | 
| 
Stevens, Ft., Oreg 15 DD iis: ntthccanndetesbcandabebsiel ca) 4 17 TS | ne eS ee eye oe ee 
| 
Seott, Ft. Winfield, Calif 32 41 Sen BR. A.....3 16 18} 29 ---| 13in N.C.O 
| | | @ Pres. of 5. 
| | Fran. 
Ward, Ft., Wash t l Pcni.ahidetenneadlidnecsenses 9. ‘ l 8 . a ee ee 
Whitman, Ft., Wash.._............- halkatedidle os aleieceakek dicinaiehaniaelieaittae aman i cadlinen tie g onthe edshddetididinnde tot 
Willipa Bay, Wash elaine ; . acim oiecntoncdinaektendtmienebelncabaaedio@eneves 
W orden, Ft., Wash : cuboidal 20 15 Ptiiinatinndcstant nduminds 2in N.C. O's 17 4) 13 2} shanti thip ds Rebates diate ahaa 
Total Coast Artillery 163 SF 139 79 69 77 dina Matieatik Acatectininkeinie és 
Total LX Corps Area .| 737| 478) 841) 101! 122 1,220,000 467; 302) 348 182 67 eo 
SUMMARY 
' | | | 
Total, 1925 revision | 
Mobile Army .|3, 576)5, 922'6, 894) 337)1, 915)18, 730, 000)..........._.-.- 1, 477/2, 220'2 2. » 920 300,1,360| 8, 106, 000|................ 
Coast Artillery -| 739) 599 531! 335! 60) 600,000 oa 722) 690) OH 4660} «= 980, 000... ............ 
United States .|4, 315/6, 521 7, 425) 672!1, 975,19, 330, 000;...........__-- 2, 199.2, 910)3 2 2, 6901, | s a 
Air Service ace 125) 682) S806)__ Gar Se OE ccs ddchectcoune 41, 4 . 520) 3, 119, 000). .......... 
U.S. (less Air Serv.) _- 4, 190/5, 8396, 619) 672)1, 504 14, 760,000'_..._.__-_-.__-- 2, 158 2, 45! G80; +000) 5, 437; 000). ............... 
U.S. (less A. S. & C. A. C)_|3, 451/5, 2406, O88) 337/1°444 M4, NN Se adh ote sues eee 1, 436 1, 765/2, 255) 300, 849 i Ses eee 
| } | 
| } | | 
| | | | 
| | 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.— The Army housing program— Synopsis of available shelter and new construction required with approri 





























-'77, 839 144, 286'89, 





Marcn 3 


Barracks 
| 
: r 
| Available 3 
| mo 
7 
wares 2 
| 2 
| Eg| : 
i he ee} = 
sie is | * 
mk a. 
| s| § |£ 
S a | = 
a 2 S = 
t— 
1, 419) WT 116 
ol ak decd 
13, 44 448 il, 586 13. 851 +3 
| 
} 436 48 oT 
270 160} 48) 135 
264) 2| 
! } | 
327 128) = gag 
105 -| 2 ! 
| 
i iatienn 9 0) 
| 
101) 12 
GO. -u | I 
| 
436 1, 056) 316 
| lathe 30 0 
er 2 458 
44........) ol 24 
270 334 768 » 
| | S| ) 
iL] 3). 
Tewanten | 1 
682 462) 347 $27 
5, 036 2, 516) 1, 797) 2, 64 
. 18,484 14, 10215, 648 0 
58, 804 139, 308/88, 623) 6, 425 
19,290: 20, 652) 7, 830/11, 14¢ 
78, 184) 160, 050,96, 462'17, 571 
345, 15, 764) 7, 039! 





58, 549 


123, 634/81, 5 
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} } & 
Barracks | Stables Hospitals } s 
Lome 
w con & New con © New con- ! z 
bem | Available, | & stucsction | Available & struction a 
: ; eS 5 s= 
| & = Remarks 
| a. & < | - ! 
| Balance | ae | | | aS | $8 } 
} laced = | i tes gs 
placer 7 St | | " oh ES | 
et be a oat | ro = 
| cas tm 2 e |F = < 
si S }~e/gis a £ 
= = = | 3 = - a 
Zz se ic = | % ;  & = - v0 2 2 = 
7 ele |}<| 0 |H&# |e |e | @ S r 
| | 
| | | IX CORPS AREA, MOBILE ARMY—contd 
a ewes 5 401 | 904 becialvalle ees OR acs ees oes 5th Inf. Brig. Hq. & Haq. Co., 7th Inf. (less 
2nd Kn, ke Co. H) & Serv. Dets 
|---------- 170 122 é 48 22 ~ $48,000 4th Inf., less Ist & 3rd Buns. & Serv. Dets 
$2. 460, 000} . 6752 4.014) 5,216 1,553) $450,000) 1,524 1,058) 1, 301 87; $908,000: $780,000 6, 310, 000 
| ; IX CORPS ARBA, COAST ARTILLERY 
35 } 12 4 ‘ x éth C. Arty., Btry. K, & Serv. Dets. 
| 27 | 12 (*) - ‘ Subpost of Ft. Baker, which provides a 
| i caretaking det. here 
| 2in 1 off. ars 15 | : : of Subpost of Ft. Stevens, which provides « 
| caretaking det. here 
21 21 | i7 4 i4th C. Arty., Btry. D, & Serv. Dets 
2inIN.C.O 8 12 Subpost of Ft. Stevens, which provides a 
} } caretaking det. here. 
}9in3 N.C. O.’s 21 ! | | ma iee : | | Subpost of Ft. Worden, which provides a 
12 men in bks | } caretaking det. here. 
@ Ft. Miley, 4 . | F Subpost of Ft. Miley, which provides a 
| Calif | { caretaking det. here. 
| | ee sie pena Subpost of Ft. Stevens, which provides a 
} | caretaking det. here 
| 5 16 | 9 } 13! 15 2} "37,000 37,000! Hq. H. Def. of Los Angeles, 3rd C. Arty., 
| less 2nd & 3rd Bns. & Serv. Dets 
call 2% a wale : 12) 2 : Caretaking Det. from 6th C. Arty. & Serv 
| Dets 
17)... | 4 | 4 3 wd Hq. H. Def. San Diego, 3rd C. Arty., 2nd 
| Bn.; & Serv. Dets 
Seuended } 30 11\-. | } 38 - 2 Hq. H. Def. of Columbia; 3rd C. Arty., 3rd 
| | Bn., & Serv. Dets 
sanction 102 | 16 (@) ‘ " Hq. H. Def. of San Francisco; 6th C. Arty., 
| less Btry. K; 63rd C. Arty; I Co. 6th 
| | Engrs. & Serv. Dets 
Diet cshaeedacebale. lv 1 | . 10 Caretaking Det. from I4th C. Arty 
oa - | . _.| Caretaking Det. from 14th C. Arty. @ Ft 
} } Casey 
: : “ 7 ‘ Caretaking Det. from ard C. Arty 
iogidiibintnaaa 10 4 23 52 12 : a , Hq. H. Def. of Puget Sound Mth C. Arty, 
| | less Btry. D. and Serv. Dets 
7 368 8 85 248 42 2 37, 000 37, 000 
2, 460, 000 7, 120 4, 022) 5,301) 1, 553 450, 000) 1, 767) 1, 058) 1, 343 &o) 1, 035, 000 780, 000 6, 347, 000 
| ' 
| 
32, 169, 500}. . $1, 141'47, 705/34, 765; 9, 094) 2, 401, 000) 7,326 8, 234 7,270) 1, 547) 6, 411, 000,14, 241, 500,82, 149, 000 
025, 000 a 1, 409 603 581 4 21, 000} 1, 190 422 285 48 222, 000 596, 500; 2, 724, 500 
td 32, 550/48, 308.35, 346 5 , 000 8, , 656 5 , 595 6, 633, 000! 14, 838, 000 84, 873, 500 
8) 5 I 14 578 178 , 000 187 699, 000) 3, 757, 00017, 371, 000 
85/27, 922, 5001. . . 32, 536 47, 730/35, 168) 8, 993) 2,368, 000 , 408) 5, 934, 000 11, 081, 00067, 502, 500 
4 eee 31, 127 47, 127/34, 587) 8, 929) 2, 347, 000 , 360) 5, 712, 000 10, 484, 50064 
} DEFERRED LIST 
} } } Note.—T he following items have not been 
| | included in the above housing program, but 
| | } } } } } have been placed on the deferred list below 
| | for the reasons hereinafter stated 
| items ‘‘a” anc “b,” shelter for transp. 
| | } can be provided for several years by using 
| material salvaged from temp. barracks, 
| } I quarters, et 
| | Items ‘‘c”’ and “‘d,” present manner of 
: | handling these items tu be continued 
} | | | Items “‘e’’ and “f,’’ duration of oeccupa- 
tion still uncertain. 
| a) Shelter for wagons, ete., 
| | at postsin the United 
} ! States $1, 500, 000 
| | | | (b) Shelter for motortrans 
i | | | | | | portation in the 
} | | | | } } United States , 000, 000 
| | | | } } i c) Hangars for the Air 
| | | | i | Ser Vice in the Uni 
| | | State 2, 568, 912 
| | | } | (d) Storehouses for Ft 
} | | j j | M n, ¢ if 3, 000, 000 
| } | (e) Storage for war reserves 
} } } | | | | in the Philippines 10, 831, 500 
| | | (f) Shelter and storage ex- 
| | | | | j ist. garrison, in the 
| | | } } Philippines (5-year 
| } } | | i program)... . 15, 583, 340 
| | i } | ' ! j Tota! deferred items. 36, 48 2 


votnotes at end of table. 
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C orozal 
pot No 
Q.M 


Panama General Area De- 
i) 
section 











Ordnance section___. 





Signal section 





C,. W.S8. section 
Engineer section 
Constructing Q. M 
Hdars. & Utilities 


























Davis, F 


Davis, Fort. (Panama General Area 
Depot No, 2). 
Q. M. section 
Signal section 
Medical section. 
Hdars. & Utilities 























Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—The Army housing program— Synopsis of available shelter and new construction required with approzi 
































220, 000 


6 gi. 8 00 a ee 16 16 88, 000) 
9 3) 5 3 INE oe int bieuinciee Sl 8 6 6 33, 000 








: a ed 42, 000}... I)... 1 > 
| 
| 4...| 4] 24000) 5| 5 92, 000... 
1. 1 9, 000! 7 7 44, 000! 
l , 2 18, 000 - | 
a 4 4 4 30, 000) . . 3 3 22, 000 
a | Ba 1 9, 000) . 2 2-10, 000 
| s4j.....] 62 8 78, 000! 31). 7-44, 000) 











! “-« 
jee J---w=!----|ennn-| -n-nee--o-]ennenneeeennnees = + *~ 
| Go 4 48, 000 5 sninliceinan’ . .| 5 -| 5 22, 000 
i. 18, 000! sana J . 1} 
i} 2..--} 2 24, 000). ee 2 | 2) 44, 000). 
 cualansadl ~Mibcud ab | Mdeisbebenanddowens .. 3{ \ 


With 





Engr. 


2 12 
30} 60 
35) 43 
20 12 

| 32 
2, 058 








ean a i l ere ; 
Nonco issio 0 8 w nt officers’ 
Officers’ quarters Noncommissioned amt oa —_—e offic Barracks 
| 
| | | ta . —T 7 
A vail- z New con- Avail- = New con- | il | a. 7 
ible » |} struction able e struction Avail€ble |} * | 
| cS | a } 
| | 2 | ih - 
Post, camp, or station ele | } Ar 2 e . - 
aa) 5 | Balance BO} Sis Balance |} Go| 3 
&*) @ laced ee) 2) Ban} laced be 
| o b | o a P ~ > e* & joo & | | I oa > €* 
1 f& i) sis tb aeleiao |. 1/88] a & zs * 
2 é > | @ - q Eie | 2£/|ee) | 5 £ > 2 
a Pia |. & | a\s 6 ieee | = s i > 
e = iso ix es | = = = 7 /¢ in a = 3 
5 Bis 4 = 2 4 aS eig | | 4 & o : 
= aie joe! & ] S os | 2/38 a A) @ @ @ o : 
Ble me |R oO] OC Be ee | RIA oS | = & i 4 
| _— eS oe a a oe . i iteiiimie: eens F 
SUMMARY—continued | | | | | | | 
Coast Artillery posts contemplated | | 
for disposal under the War Dept. | | | 
housing program: | Dsl | | an i 
Caswell, Ft., N. C., IVC. A.. 12) I. AD. .ncjocnrnnceveleccucccssmeocaee } § 18-..-.. DM aconhRensan Scacccccncce] SIE ccnanenle- 15 
Dade, Ft., Fla., IV C. A 7 Tl esninialsiansinten mre henna wnnaiiiad | 18)----.|----- 18 Ml oniiccheihace Gmentabpuusmel S| Malina 8 
De Sota, Ft., Fla., IVC. A 4 4 itiinidibtdiga attianansiteabaail | Diino ieitndiy 6 th ithe EI ad | 109 109 
Gaines, Ft., Fla. IVC. A_....--} 2} ..--- Mcawanlacccccosesiacusesussescsese 2 et a Usncmmnabiisceccndnnironns tin oa ~saa] 109 
Howard, Ft., Md., III C. A... 15 15 i Mebesksdibickstesdheceanaaeeaden | M4 i" 3 Laeccnsivest oannaetial - oo 150 
Hunt, Ft., Va., 111 C. A 4 ~ We) nnn] e ene ee ee nn ee | m@ @ Bivs<cdhinveenseia |onenrencencancss i 120) 9 
Jackson Barracks, La., IV C. A 9 - . Licata eee ellaisintedel -| 7 -~ 13 A iceina benleenttlinateehebs a 218 
Morgan, Ft., Ala ; 12 Alene des asiunnegnedaes panna | 18 2\----- gl Tar t[rmecestennfocenseonece cones | a ; 136 
Schuyler, Ft., N. Y, Il C, A. | 8 ate biiandaaemend inode peannbe bade 3 8) one ©). .2nn|nnocrcesenelecvccanscecocacs 109 198 109 
Screven, Ft., Ga., IVC, A...) 17 Vi wenceenee] 18 §----- Wiicck nth deceneetn-ieacthbacodssmened 504 440) 04 
Smallwood, Ft., Md., Ill C. A..|.- sie g|-ennn|nn-n--nn0n|o---seeeenne==e- ‘ | i atl ctndlincxbeuhsdlamuhasekedstuche | 20 2 
Washington, Ft., Md., LIL C, A. 19 w —adetheacdebesbisiiebind 31 ¢|-----| _& ndlubiosethan teneibountecueian | oe coeese> : il 
‘Total contemplated for disposal) 109 16 109 Fe eet oon 137 56’... 137 ee ee 3, 150 1, 057 3, 159 
HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT | | | | | 
Armstrong, Ft ee 2 5G’ >< | 14 $69, Penietnbaacnamen 5!. ‘ 14]... 9 ON RS ee ee, | 387) ; 185 
ei scala ai a a | | | | , i 
is Mee TIE a eee Te a) | 10 14 | 4 EE a ee or 2) Se odnenaeendeked 318 YO 14 
| | | 
Hawaiisn Ordnance Depot......-.--! 2 4 ----| 2 18, 000) peceeagibeccand | Bienes Mievees 6 28, 000 Ghmeoneesuees 100, - 110 
| | i e4 
essbemeee MH. 40 C..0 2 ...3... eo See ek ee pee | eee 1, 095 1, 082 
| | | | | | | 
Luke Field a oe ak ik a 13 36 69 - 56 ATE isc cancnitininndienined | 7) 4 59) ~ -| 52 ls eee oe 757 
| | 
| | ” .| | ys 
Ruger, Ft Ps | 25 25 ian pied selenite ieee a 20) _ ‘ iedninsuscekeus a es | 60S 
| } | ! an 
Schofield Barracks (inc. Wheeler } 318 50) 588 .. i 220; 2, 122, 000) bales in eas tie 155} 130) 286!....| 126 eh lt teen 110, 263 1, 112\12, 436 
Field | | 
| : a | 
i i ess ss te a nae Oe) Rk ccc csecceaee } 11} 30) 71)....) 60! 285, 000). .............-- 78! = 1, 598) 1, 558 
| 
| | | «as 
Weaver, Ft eile ail <nalend ited eselae ita AeDinandteineaie -|-----]- . w+ 2] -ccccececece---] -]---e20--} (%) 
: ' r eS ee ae eet Ee eee ae Le eeel arena 
Total Hawaiian Department 428 86 815 SUC) DA. nc dncdcceccces 231; 164) 504).._.| 268, 968,000)................]13,443) 2, 705 16, 831 ' 
PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT | | | 
| | | a . 
ey ‘4 oA ~2+2|-0---|-------- itijeeestbibocehlt | Oe coal 12 8 a 1 250) - - aati i 912 8 
Ee | 
Clayton, Fort Eas | 55 JS Chex 4 i, ca theaseual Tiincine rot. 4 ES 1, 954) ...... -| 1, 954 
Corundu River section_.............|.----|..--- GRieacd: SR 1 Aeichtnceakcbakdliowel s : 32) .--| 82) 176, 000).............-..|------]-- --+) 2, 010 
| 
Do ane ..| 49 OD DORE x cccntcnmesicaluconsbionta 28 FFB BBB GIB. nn ccccncccccntnlcccsccfacepeess | oe 
Ne castghe nee banana cabana i. | 2 SR Fave cniscncncdnthnccatin 25 | 2B; 182, 608)..............2-]..---2/-0-20-- } ow ° 
Ra dicasecls casted ak niet es aot Moa 7 12, 300}.... ipvaticttinal 6 | 6 i iniddnaviceond -o!ao=e = 
Corozal, Post of..........cccccnnce 52 |. Wiltecaliweiasidaed iawidaghnden esac: 44 84 i} (a ae ee: |B, Deg endhvase 1, 264 
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stimate of cost for proposed garrisons in the United Siates, Hawaii, and Panama, 1925 revision—Continued 
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| | 3 
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2, 260, 200 nets 1, 3OD 
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Ne i iii een 
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| 
1 3, 000). 
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| } | 
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, 000 
28, 5OO 
s, 000 . 
® 500 ae . ~ } 
} 
8, 500 214 
| 
| 
8, OO 
s, OOD 
y| 
20)| Ginal 
Footnotes at end of table, 
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35 - 
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| | 
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| | 
| 24 | 
263} 1, 183).. ™ 
| | j 
} 
| 
Q? 
} 
283) 1, 304 
| 
20 
| 
222 12 2? 000 
s06 306 38, 600 
20 20 3, 800 
636 180) 21, 600) 
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aaa 296 &2 10, £00) 
| | 
| 
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a | 
----| ----| 
. | 
ae Oe 24} 2, 200) 
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Permanent 


| Tempo 
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24 
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16 
16 


Hospitals | 





~ | New con- 

- struction | 
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S| 

ea 

BS | 

tones | 
Se | | 
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= | 
> | 3} > | 
@ 1 * 2 | 
~ | ws ry 

oa ima) © 





24 
30 0 
} 
34 12 
166. 74 
| i | 
} } 
' 
ee 
‘ (*) $18, 000 
| | 
| 
| 
48 120; 1, 000 952 900, 000 
. 
450 | $ 
| 
408 120); 1, 450 2 918, 900 
16). lf 
20 20 . 
_...--| 105! 105! 90, 000 
18. 18 det 
ae. 
| | 
| ' 
ene — 
- | © | 
canteen | Peisenecteecsunaen 
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Rough estimate of total cost of new 


Overhead 


% 
4 





. | 
- | 
40, 000 135, 000 
150, 000 213, 000 
seece 46, 000 
620, 000 662, 000 
$392, 000 $899, 000 
60, 000 90, 000 
2, 731, 290! 7, 639, 490 
460, 000: 1, 994, 000 
20, OOF 
4, 443, 290 11, 798, 490 
66, 000 
30, 225 ( 2 
372, 045 1, O61, 645 
612, 660 1, 630, 660 
139, 160 507. 460 
400, 785 75, 585 
ia 241, 600 
830, 065 1, 034, 065 
104, O85 ] Os 
121, 725 192, 225 
63, O85 144, O08 
259, 075 340, 57 
163, 410 181, 41 
$41, 370 UZi, Sif 
241, 950 2389, 450 
162, 390 290 
413, 355 511, 855 
31, O10 49. 010 
18, 655 42, 655 
«08, 430 313, 150 


Remarks 


HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 
Hq. Det.; Air Service; Engineer; Medical; 
Quartermaster & Signal Dets 
Hq. H. Def. of Honolulu; 16th ¢ Arty 
Ist Bn. & Serv. Dets 
Hq. 74th Ord. Co. & Serv. Dets.* Add’l 


bkKs. not necessary as so many en are 
on detached service 

Hq. H. Def. of Pearl Harbor; 15th 
Arty; 4ist C. Arty. 55th Reet. ¢ A. ¢ 
less Ist & 2nd Bns. & Serv. Dets 

Hq. 5th Composite Group A. 8.; 6th & 
19th Pursuit 8q.; 23rd & 72rd Bomb . 
65th Serv. Sq. lith Photo. Sec. & Serv. 
Dets 

6th C. Arty. 2nd Bn.; 55th Regt. C. A. ¢ 











2nd Bn., & Serv. Dets 

Hq. Hawaiian Division; Ist Gas Regt. Co 
G, B’ky. Co No. 5 School for n & 
C’'ks.; Sch. for Farriers & Llorseshoer h 
Obs Sq & Serv. Dets 

Hq. Sith Regt. C. A. C.; Ist Bn h 
Regt. ¢ A. C.; Hq. Haw n ¢ \ 
yi &S v lets 

oA B Det 

PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT 

Hq. P.C. A. Dist.; Hq. Def. of Balboa, 4th 
C. Arty. Regt. Hq.; Hq. Btry. & I $ 
A & B of 65th C. Art & Serv 

33rd Inf. & Serv. De 

Hq. & Hq. Co. 20th Inf. Brig.; 42nd 1 
serv. Det 

4th Field Artillery (Porte Serv. De 

Div. Hq.; Ha Special froops, P. C. D 

Post & Utilities 

tH lith Engrs.; Sig. Co. Ne. 10; Serv. Co. 
No. 10; P. C. Div. Trn. (less M. I 
No M. R. Sec. No. 19; Pk. Trn. > 
16); Pk. Trn. No. 15; Mtr. cl. ¢ R ) 
& Serv. Dets 

Bakery Co. No chool B ( h 
Motor Rep. Sec No & 48: De | 

10th & 20th Ord. C¢ MI te t 
Dei 72pd Ord. Ce Depot e 2nd 
Platoon 

Depot Dets 

1 Gas ¢ depot det 

Depot det 

1) 
lL) 

1 platoon Ord Co (Ammu on 
detacnhmer 

liq. & Hq. Co., 19th Inf. Brig.; 14th 
M. P. Co No. 38; M. R. Sec. N ; 
Pack Train No. 16; Serv. det 

Now under con iction, $557,850, Ap} 42 


commence 
Depot det 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 
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TABLE 1.— The Army housing program— Synopsis of available shelter and new construction required with appror 
. ; . | 
. , Noncommissioned 0 $8 rarré ers’ | 
Officers’ quarters oncommissioned officers and warrant officers Batracks 
quarters } 
| | 
| | i — — —_—aT ee i a ~ — | —— ‘ 
, . | : 
A vail S | New con- Avail- | 3 New con- | = ig | 
able oe | struction able a struction | Available | & 
z z i> 
| ae —i) — nl 
| 2 | 5 S 
> : a | | 4, io | 
Post, camp, or station 2 1a | | | 5 . | 3 | 2. + 
BETS | Balance | asi sis Balance i as s 
Sz| 5 placed eA) LS 1 Bn!) placed } | oz o 
- > Se) s | as > onl se |2e or b s 3 
| 3 - a bw = - Ss =| te . 
7} =a 3 | he | o> |s = | ww | Ss] 2 =} 3 rw 
5 5 2 : a ai & 2 2 | 8a S e i @ y 
ia = =] = _ 3 io |ei6Si | | = | “4 
| g - ia ? ¥ a“ 8 a i3 Tia } a - is 
|E| 8 ig lel@ Z| E| els |e/8 . 3 1 gigie 
y v » e = » | @ v | @ ° | | a ~ 2 q 
S Sm |A}o}] Oo aleia |3izZ . 4 aj | & Ie a 
- = = — — _ amet = | — ——— ans 
| eT 
PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT—COD- | | | | | | | | | 
tinued | | | } 
De Lesse Fort > 2 7 a 10 3 ee oe 5 12 13! 1 I he Bes Bea oe 125 26 125 
| | 
Em » of 22 — ae | 56 ] 332 
| Se ee ae ccecceousocace ° eblebiedidnkebneeelisee manda ‘ — 1, 33 
I » Field a 39 176)....) 137 a 40) 180 120 418, 000' 20 unmarried ic ciwsad 980 
| | | | in bks. | 
| | | | 
( ard, Camp of , 43 an eR: .| 7 otaedaiddoaneateattincci tatdsseeonae | 4,200 
| | | | | 
' | | | 
Gatun, Camp of ‘ ) nits denise emceaannd hitb teniibeclisicmanelas St ivcwnntocnphbmetelbacagas bnslinceanasmabnaboslie 587 . 
| } 
| | 
Gra Fort > WR sctltdews cess ticcs sa weunees =< oe 120 
Quarry Height 7 27 3b 36 417, 000 21 4) 41 Ll ae, ey: . 300 300 
| 
Randolph, Fort....-.....-----.---- 21 18, 3 cdacgete degre 18 18 ite a ee 436 335, # 101 
| 
St in, Fort _ 2s 6 22 6) 0 foes 25 31 6} ete ae 905 _-. eae 530, * 375 
| | | | 
» | picoatias cabiaiial a ea cteaninia tein nial sattateted 
Total, Panama Canal Dept 314 150 676; 11) 373 3, 062, 300 a ilniate 218: 156) 611 S78, 1, 680, O68... ..-..<.<<- 8, 684 3, 644 11, 983 34 
' ' 
$400,000 from sale of Fort Porter now available 1° Used by National Guard and Regular Army, New Orleans Q. M.I.D 
2 Funds now available to provide 2 sets officers’ quarters ; !! Supplies noncommissioned officers’ sets used by Corps Area Headquarters 
35 officersand 3 noncommissioned officers to be assigned quarters at Miller Field. !) ] officer, 3 noncommissioned officers accommodated at Jackson Barracks 
‘Use Walter Reed Hospital 8 Dispensary included in barracks. 
§ Dispensary '" Surplus barrack space used for recruits 
‘Surplus quarters regulated by civil employees 4 Quarters are buildings acquired with land. 
T Including Fort Hoyle * Quartered at the Omaha Q. M. Depot. 
* Barracks for 360 men allotted to Edgewood Arsenal. Use Beaumont General Hospital. 
Use Edgewood Arsenal 4% Old and in poor condition. 
pplemental to Table 1—1925 revision showing overhead, itemized for each post Fort Jay, N. Y.: 
Quarters for 7 nurses cans aol coceetionies A 
FIRST CORPS AREA Regimental headquarters building, 4,000 square foet_- ‘ beeseeune 30), 000 
Bosten Air Port, Mass ; Extension to bakery a ie . Bae a“ 10, 000 
Headquarters building (space included in barracks). ROO Se Be ee 20), (00 
Guard and fire house (combined), 2,000 square feet a ---- $12,000 | - 
Post exchange, 1,000 square feet . . ..............--..0-cc-00 - 5, 500 | a i Ree hs &5, 000 
i ® ] ll) eee 6, 000 | = 
Photo hut iesibwipeeal « 30,000 | Madison Barracks, N. Y.: 
Shot Air Service and utility, 8,000 square feet_.........- 4 30, GOO aN i 2, OO 
Storehouse, 6,000 square feet e 30, 000 | I ae ean aa 136, 000 
Oil and gas storage ‘ a 5, 000 | 
{ NOB. on nen cnctenedscweenesecescrseness becuse ccnesessséeecenesees 61, 000 | Total eo Oe a Se i 148, 000 
Pail. as i sien te cin wi ealadiaiden kepada aamnie sitatieliaida aisles 179,500 | Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.: 
. Extension to guardhouse, 1,000 square feet...............-...--....---- 8, O00 
Camp Devens, Mass ; Storehouse, 5,000 square 51, 000 
Headquarters building, 4,000 square feet, 2-story..-.-.-....-.----..----. 50, 000 Quarters for 6 nurses. - 000) 
Fire house, 1,500 square feet : 7, 500 — 
Magazine, 1,250 square feet f 3, 000 | i lS OS 8 ) 
Shop, utility, 2,400 square feet se 15, 000 
Bakery, 2,509 square feet - 12,500 | Raritan Arsenal, N. J.: 
Storehouses, 28,000 square feet i 112, 000 Pont encanen, SOUP OUUNs BOG oe 5 6s ceccckcncususneandsaeeabeynseee 10 0) 
Quarters for 11 nurses . . +), OOO Fire house, 1,500 square feet 7, 
U tilitie snitaespiheidoasmaendal — aoe 105, 000 Utilities... 20, 000 
Total ssheaw uiinlceniiaama inaeta tice i go i ire I ee tee 345, 000 iia Si te be 1s OE res ssh es 37, 500 
SECOND CORPS AREA Mitchell Field, N. Y 
Delaware Ordnance Reserve Depot, N. J. Headquarters building - -_- / 20 pe 
Guardhouse, i,000 square feet_...........-......-.....-.---------e-<e 4 5, 900 | Guard and fire house (combined), ! : 
ake SIS, CL ANNE Bio vic caccnccucsccchowwipecwesatanaeelas 5, 000 | Post exchange, 2,000 square feet 10, ! 7 
- School and medical research building, 5,000 s 40) a 
Total : eed Stet oe Ms ee eee ae 10, 000 | Magazine oe oe 
: Shops, 10,000 square feet 6 ‘ ; 
Camp Dix, N.J.: Storehouses, 5,000 square feet. oe oe 
- 2 a 
Headquarters building, 3,000 square feet Dliviitbunniheteseainial 25, 000 Photo hut on one nee e nnn ne cece een--e- = vy) 
Fire house, 1,500 square feet < 7, 500 WEIN: <ncndiunnuunndsabentiondeaabdaaentadannanebeiinacaibaaal 2 
Magazines, 1,000 square feet <a e “nn 2, 500 | i oR On) 
Storehouses, 8,000 square feet. : iS 40, 000 | ed eee 225, A 
Bakery, 2,000 square feet a : . 10, 000 | p ; es _ 
Utilities ‘ 88,000 | Fort Monmouth, N. J. (Camp Alfred Vail): aa 
Post exchange and gymnasium and guardhouse included in barracks Headquarters building, 5,000 square feet, 2-story........--..---------- - et ” uy) 
Shop, t t 5, 000 Guardhouse, 5,000 square feet le a 3u, 
k J - f ‘ S 15, 000 
— . Bakery, 3,000 square feet - an On 
el i a 178, 000 Post exchange and gymnasium, 6,000 square fe ‘ 
) uv 
—- - School building and laboratory, 10,000 square feet ...........-.------- - 110,00 
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Barracks Stables Hospitals 2 | 

Sas fa 

a a r F z 
New con- nel s New con- ; | New con- 

struction Available a struction Available | a struction a8 
5 S23 

- | 3 —_——| } - SB 

| | 3 & sé Remarks 

Balance | a8 aS $6 

| placed ! se | teem £e 
S > = } e p> | & ” 3 
s/eiB | a\ 2/3 3/8 
3 a ig ‘3 = x to 3 2 
o 2 S g ~ 6 igi = n +“ | ee } 4 
Se | D by 8 | > 3 2 bot & eS 0 2D y | = 
= ° o o = a ® @ | o 3 - ° 

a} fv B | & < oO fa e |e a 0 3 mm 

} | | i ,. 2 | was 
| PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT—continued 
| 
' 
eat eiaaaiaien Go stewseosi ice Ries siewand Tioeienis 4\..---.|-...-.----].--..-----| $35,500} Hq. H. D. of Christobal; Hq. & Hq. Btry. 
| Ist C. A. Serv. Dets 
nanicipati ate alec ~~ Tllidd, Os Giilthakaanddbenee Cina ~-.--|..+--.+----|..--------|........--| No permanent construction contemplated. 
i | Caretaking det. here. 

WO GAG, GE cccnnennanenss Pivcenes Ee po celaidbenaelns iin 22) 22) $25,000} $372, 455) 1, 876, 455) 6th Composite Group, A. S.; 1 Group Hq. 
} 7th Obs. Sq.; 24th Pur. 8q.; 25 Bomb Sq.; 
| | 63d Serv. Sq.; 12th Photo. Sec.; P. C. A. 

| _Dep.; 2 Pur. Sq.; 1 Comm, Sec. 
2 | enneweoonne =|. nn 2n n= 2- fen onne-e=-|-------- No permanent construction contemplated. 
| | | Units now at Gaillard to be provided for 

} | at Corundu River & Fort Davis. . 

~|n-+-+-|----------]----------|---------- No permanent construction contemplated. 
| | | Units now at Gatun to be provided for 

| | | at Coundu River & Fort Davis. 

TE nancies end iia tai | Caretaking det. not garrisoned. 
00 a-s+--|----------| 315, 235] 1, 036, 085) Hq. P. C. Dept.; Hq. & M. P. Co. P. C, 
| } Div. Service Dets. 

oni hinenitenntbremnsienteiteadsadeindéaul: MEA ak Ue, ee ces Sica, 
j Ist C. Arty.; Btry. C, 65th C. Arty.; 

Service Dets. 

a ——— 60, 000) 93, 500} Hq. & Hq. Btry.; Hq. 2d & 3d Bns.; Btrys. 
| i E, G, & H, 2d C. Arty.; Btry. B, 65th 
| C. Arty., & Serv. Dets. 

— ES Stee eee Be eee oar — — — Re ag —— —_ a 
4, 213) 1, 008, SOT mavesamemennn | 974] as 1, 625) 651 82, 450 134) 62) 261) = 127| 118, 080) 6, 261, 220 13, 203, 470) 
| ! 
18 No new construction here at present. % For fire-proof wards. 
» Except for emergencies use Ft. Sam Houston Hospital. * No constr. incl. at present, as this station may not remain active. 
21 Infirmary. © Use hospital, Fort Baker. 
” Use temp. stables. 41 Perm. shelter available at Fort Miley 
28 Use temporary shelter. 32 Includes other changes in building. 
* Use Fort Sam Houston Hospital * Use Letterman General Hospital. 
% Present B. & Q. very old & practically useless. % Dispensary. 
* The Letterman General Hospital. %§ Detachment 
“ Surplus stables used for quarantine of overseas shipment of animals. % Surplus shelter to be occupied eventually by additional Coast Artillery troops. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J. (Camp Alfred Vail)—Continued Carlisle Barracks, Pa.: 
iy N..DU’N6U Ul Cl C= $2, 000 A a Oe rs $97, 000 
Photo laboratory, 2,400 square feet, 2-story--......-.... 25, 000 = 3 
Fire ROG, Fy SEED Wile cn ceccccencanccccsccessnusenens setetetdetnhivants 7,500 | Edgewood Arsenal, Md.: « 
ee ee eee ee 40, 000 Quarters for 6 nurses elias snadietbneiincasatinomsesnasinatatiaiinate 22, 000 
Paint and oil storage - - sain ticvnnstswaadehespiihedighcheaibesaagiiaaasssdetimeean dies tiaboeininiadeta 2, 500 Medical research building, 6,000 square feet, 2-story.____- A 80. 000 
Che See III SI sai so ctenciiciecinnntecbidibanindicinddssiiarempebein 60, 000 Fire house, 1,500 square feet CE fis 7, 500 
cae eee lea 25, 000 _- - 

—_———- Total paiiaiaciell iit ciidaliedtagibece declines euealctasi ccna By 109, 500 
TU i ascidian clk cca etieneinltitalael aia 452, 000 3 
= = | Fort Hoyle, Md.: 

Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.: ee I scinadicneeicienaniectciibeipiaiimatnanpipeiacinnindaammabnpiimiicnas 00, 000 
Quarters, 6 nurses Poa jek a A ae ae eal 22, 000 = 
Extension to administration building, 1,000 square feet .........-...... 15,000 | Fort Eustis, Va.: 

Extension to bakery, 2,000 square feet ................................. 10, 000 Headquarters building, 10,000 square feet, 1-story_._......._....____- _ 120,000 
Extension to shops, 1,500 square feet_.......--- ‘ a sa harind idles 8, 000 Guardhouse, 6,000 square feet aes ad 40, OOO 
U CERI... cacccoceucseccenasnvsetesen -eSelmEeeReeNane oonbulitetibneonen 22, 000 Post exchange and gymnasium, 10,000 square feet, 2-story...__.._. ie 120, 000 
—. Bakery, 4,000 square feet ae : aa aie 20, 000 

ee eee 77, 000 Fire house, 1,500 square feet oF aes ieee ae eae ” 
= Magazine ‘ : Sale rtel Radiat ata aia acide ame See 0 

Fort Totten, N. Y.: Shops, utility ald uiscniiahal eet whe 00 
Quarters for 12 nurses. ...........-.. ad POLS EAB 37, 000 Storehouses, 12,000 square feet__.........- Jatetiaiatinmesstn thee ieee 60, 000 
Gus Ge, SL  . 2. on cnnedbeaneoendbieniabadaddmmmmnnt 16, 000 as ahi caneenediaimeidnnditaionied ; 45, 000 

-_-—- Quarters for 5 nurses ____. aan sc sliacetampnaiaciareste tifa ain tiondidntiend Ls, 000 
TE ok cia cece seieindoriek adh celica ta ts dnbes toichencctiataahecethaeicelinealidieaameapteatiaaaiaamaiaiiiinameidia 53, 000 I ee eon oe es te a :7, 000 
THIRD CORPS AREA Oe ee as sninisne indiana andididimdinigsiapetateiel See : 52), 500 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: Fort Humphreys, Va.: 

Guardhouse and fire station, 2,000 square feet, 2-story.........---..... 20, 000 Headquarters building, 8,000 square feet, 2-story..................___- 100, 000 
Bakery, sie ERs. cc cbnicticwiapenunkeates i a i Nh at 10, 000 Guardhouse, 5,000 square feet eae 50, 000 
SCC CIRNUNINE, SL NNUNr MIUIIUIIN SON ccicrcdeesisipentedh oes tise chin ecteloianinatinanapliaaiiabidinads 25, 000 Post exchange and gymnasium, 7,500 square feet, 2-story.........._. z 90, 000 
Ci 2 ee cc nkamaiiusb dasa 13, 000 School building, 10,000 square feet__- ; ee ee 120, 000 
—— -— I lh etmentaineeensineibtehmaan 000 

TN sera cies acta crectncs dhs cch cccsaptesedh despceppiepneichseiapintaendiesiaditadilcaelibeadiniataiadetasiaai 68, 000 ee Ea erecinipeeseseaiandmetebeeeiienei 7, 500 
== = Magazine_......- BSNS ER El ARETE SEI IDI Batol ts 2, 000 

Bolling Field, D. C.: Tt a Se Ie BIE sect cncwntuwenncnces<cctunssowes oo 20, 000 
Headquarters building, 2,000 square feet.................-...--.--..... 15, 000 I: SEITE CII oc nsccscmmsrenaineenensdipainpnmandtabicmds ads R 100, 000 
Guardhouse and fire station, 2,000 square feet, 2-story.............-... 20, 000 ey al ei eens etecnineniaimanbdieala baa 115, 500 
py! ee ere seers ee. Coen es sOmeer ay oe eee - 
Shops, utility and A. 8., 12,000 square feet__........................... 80, 000 aa ded teicher heist eeecinsoeidiniaieaenciien tedadedb bcs teem dectslonhda nicintede comnts as teenage 
IE, SE III III ox cncaceconsssnsssad cnslonis vp chenadsneb inenatapaaiouiiielntpetaigaeailas 50, 000 = 3 
Utilities... a a a ae a el 12,000 | Langley Field, Va.: 

a Guardhouse, 5,000 square feet._....................-..-- Seca 30, 000 
TN ii i a 187, 000 Gierters for 6 marees. .. ... 0... cecccnnccee i a Tan a ee is, 000 


= = eg CE Ra iiteriicinstinitianntitnpsrrandiindremminnapiammiiieainddlitad 15, 000 
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Langley Field, Va.—Continned | Maxwell Field, Ala.: 
Magazine — ‘ nchite ieoenkaaalaMeaiae $1, 000 Post headquarters included in barracks. 
Photo hut setadae Ssh et eeaee podeuseaeee 30, 000 Guard and fire house combined, 2,000 square feet.__ $12, 000 
U tilitic scl icieeiia ieee nirioninniedhieniesin seat 21, 000 Post exchange, 1,000 square fect............................ 5, 500 
_—_—_—— Magazine..___. i AON ats ee ” BO 
otal ae ee ee icicdetetilinsdiinseh tee Saaiieeieaieesamieaale 115, 000 Bakery, 900 square feet_. i el ame ne 6. 000 
— Photo hut - sid adil re 30, 000 
Camp Meade, Md Shops, Quartermaster and Air Service, 8,000 square feet 30. 000 
Headquarters building, 4,000 square feet, 2-story (for Camp Meade Oil and gas storage... i ae i BS BT eli 5 an 
rea 51,000 Storehouses, 6,000 square feet.................-.- ee 30,0 ” 
Guardhouse post exchange, and gymnasium included in barracks PER insscnantonninanulsailtinannhueiansbanacnchickiionsal 51, 000 
Headquarters building, 3,500 square feet, 2-story for tank school area 42, 000 a hcccsbinuctstnaidn tan dhn cE id abate te 170, 000 
Seho building, 5,000 square feet, 2-story for tank school area 60, 000 = 
} } re f w tank se ares 20 
: is mee e, 5,000 square feet, for ta chool area WARIS AREA sean FIFTH CORPS AREA 
M agaz ine erence - 2,500 | Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot 
Pe xeh Ange a : gy! -_ uml, 8,000 square feet, 2-story.-.--......--.-- oe Guard and fire house combined, 1,600 square feet...............-...._. 8, 000 
“ ow . ' eperers - 40 000 Post exchange, 1,000 square feet __ _ _. B vdtuctncntosahaataanas rg 5, 500 
Ol and paint » : . wn eerceee eres , Magazine. __. ee ee Se ee - BM) 
store es, 20,000 square Teet “=< sieleieheieieiebeieieieietete enenee-s - 100, 000 Bakery, 900 square feet..._._____. et wee , cae « a 6. 000 
U tiliti eveee wemeSeocoereresseeeTe cee: 158, 500 Photo hut : : : RE ate apm pl anal rns 30. 000 
Total 507. 000 Shops, Quartermaster and Air Service, 6,000 square feet_____._. aaais 30, 000 
otal . ececrccecocecoces pevetevenatossnesanns § SINp Storehouses, 6,000 square feet 3 oa oni 30, 000 
: Oil and gas storage_._..__._. 7 5. (uM 
r, Va Utilities. 65, 008 
a ee ee eS a ee 15, 000 ee ae ee ee ee =F as - , 
- Tot 
Walter Reed Hospital, District of Columbia: POtA). ----..---eenenennnnnnenennnnnnnnnnnneennnennenenneseeeneneenns 180, 000 
Quarterniaster store house . one ecrerceneceen= 77, 000 | Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.: 
Medical storehouse nobus yaneene - 58,000 Quarters for 8 nurses 28, 000 
won ters a 95 my oe . --- cocceecs : ay poe Miah hce:lhlUCCU)DCUCUMllUL lee : 
daitior 0 pole 1;wuse — ioe . . — = «4, ¢ > ~~ & . . 
A aditi yn to non buildi 1g . 7 ‘ : 5 42, 009 Quarte rs for @ SE a a ccadnonasep ncnsemmesseseenasaseneuceeremnsante LS, UK 
Left wing, Army Medical School ; — ‘ aie . 505, 000 
Connect unit between two wings 2 ce rare TSS j 406, 000 SIXTH CORPS AREA 
7 Chanute Field, Tl 
Total clamaemaias panini ignciietiiscaiesiiie . 1,502, 000 Administration building, 3,200 square feet, 2-story................... i 40, 000 
as Guardhouse, 2,500 square feet — . ound 15, 000 
Fort Monroe, \ Post exchange and gymnasium, 7,000 square feet........_.._- oe 40), 000 
Quarters for 6 nurses a at 000 School building, 5,000 square feet, 2-story- aieearatl Seats 60, 000 
ee ‘ Quarters for 5 nurses exiguschbeen 18, 600 
FOURTH CORPS AREA Bakery, 2,100 square feet 13, 000 
Fort Benning, Ga Fire house, 3,000 square feet a a 15, 000 
Post administration building, 8,006 square feet, 2-story . 100, 000 Magazine ° ° ececccsecee eacceece eco >, UU) 
Infantry School building, 25,000 square feet, 2-story.....-. ‘ 3.50, 000 Photo house ceahe cteudacuscebesnesasounsaue incsacene 30), OO 
hool assembly hall, 12,000 square feet, 2-story - aor eo 100, 000 Shops, utilities and Air Service.................. connineamnaduainuiemne 96, 000 
Bakery, 5,000 square feet , : J 25, 000 | Storehouses, 8,000 square feet. . 50, 000 
‘ Post exchange, 7,000 square feet teehee deci cecal ceeded 38, 000 | Utilities... we eee nee ween een ene n ence scence ssencces : M), OOO 
Gamamanieah, S55) CURES Bi, DO non seo cnnngeeeetcncsamnnnees 90, 000 ‘a : 
relegraph and telephone building, 4,000 square feet ens 23, 000 Petal. <5... wae ge teen ene n nnn ewe we renew ween eeereneeees -- 470, 000 
CGuardhouse, 9,000 square feet ce apie 55, 000 
Fire houses, two, 3,000 square feet each__..............- i ie aa 30,000 | Jefferson Barracks, Mo.: 
Ammunition magazine, 2,000 square feet saialtiiaha . . aa 6, 000 | IS Fe BE a catheaniinnacienecitemainnmntinn omnes 22, 000 
Chemical warfare magazine, 1,000 square feet.........- a a 3, 000 
Hay shed, 7,000 square feet 9 silent iat ea ae 11, 000 | Scott Field, I1.: 
Forage shed, 2,500 square feet oo 7, 000 Administration building, 3,000 square feet, 2-story................-.... $8, 000 
Warehouses, Engineers, Signal Corps, Chemical Warfare Service, 18,000 Guardhouse, 2,000 square feet... ee Se : 12, 000 
square feet _— iomheneunsun 60, 000 Post exchange and gymnasium, 5,000 square feet... -... EB 4), 000 
Filling station and storage tanks latte 10, 000 | Bakery, 1,650 square feet See an okt {Se 2A ee aa ae 10, 009 
Ordnance repair and tank repair shops, 4,800 square feet .............. 20, 000 Fire house, 1,500 square feet__.............- LAS EA EAB vie eee 7, 500 
Blacksmith, tin, and plumbing shop, 2,400 square feet . ea &, 000 | Magazines. ............ : a dokiae eae ae a 2, 000 
Carpenter Geet, 1000 CNG CE ......nnccsencesesssccccessness anenem 3, 500 | Photo house _. ie aia 30, 000 
Paint shop, 600 square feet : aeiiniidintiauiauni 2, 500 Shops, Air Service and utilities an 96, 000 
Saddler, electrical and steamfitters shop, 2,000 square feet... .......... 7, 00 Storehouses : Se tau dukes one oun be ee ee Le 78, 000 
Quarters for 20 nurses , : ane sai aiden aaa 65, 000 School building, 5,000 square feet, 2-story.............................- 60, 000 
Gun sheds, 45 bays : aati alee 45, 000 ES chvcisenipubsdslad ounbiodiaticns sacbiacanteaeeee 89, 000 
Motor Transport repair shop, 4,800 square feet iste decin diate adicaeaiagania 20, C00 _ 
Utilities Ss facet leche nea rai iene . . 692, 000 Ws sé cncnsnsdusebndncumnedeniadinidiiiinnaammmamne 441, 500) 
ssc ‘ . 
I sini taliban alia aiaiiniinbiiied atten a ie se 1, 771, 500 | Fort Sheridan, ID1.: 
<= er I I I oiled ori d ee ha i Ss a ae 24, 000 
Fort Bragg, N. C 
Administration building, 7,800 square feet, 2-story_._...- : ppniialdnis: 94,000 | Selfridge Field, Mich: 
Guardhouse, 6,000 square feet ‘ Sinduiamamuinenll 36, 000 Administration building, 3,000 square feet, 2-story................---- 36, 000 
Post exchange and gymnasium, 15,000 square feet ee haa 75, 000 Operations building, 1,000 square feet Sealine a cen », OOD 
Bakery, 4,000 square feet Sabian eee Siciiadatedeitaiials 20, 000 Guard house, 2,500 square feet aida iesauaieasnenaieeiiiamane iahenenh 15, 00 
Fire house, 3,000 square feet . inieilinindaithinkciehaniia oan ia ads 15, 000 Radio hut uch aibesn oo 10, 000 
DRemesine: 100) CED Binnecsacocsnduccscetmndnonenees linn eae 3, 000 Parachute hut ry 5, 009 
Machine and motor repair shop, 7,000 square feet_ hots ead 35, 000 Storehouses bees * 78, OOO 
Utility shops, 3,000 square feet le Nice ae oe a 12, 000 Shops, Air Service issee St } 
Paint shop, 600 square feet canal a 2, 500 | Dope house ‘ ee * ois 7, OO 
Filling station and storage tanks eis ssid Etat aides 10, O00 Magazines cae soncdecabubedsacsleaeteeraaea kd 2, 00 
Forage shed, 4,000 square feet ; — Vie 6, 000 Beh SEINE: 6 wénencunecnaueaomesecesestutensennccnsennsgegan ), OU 
Storehouses, 12,000 square feet cicnawuedanel as AO 60, 060 Bakery, 2,000 square feet canna sari am ss ania beth 12 
Ice house, 2,000 square feet ihc atheies 5, 500 | Fire house, 2,000 square feet paarenenetcamn ee I } 
Nurses’ quarters, (10) s = PPB hh 36, 000 | Post exchange and gymnasium oe ~ as iukubacenduaaadianemiaelll = 60, 
Gun sheds, 129 bays. -. _ . he 129, 000 Ice house ati uiieneiiinatiphettntaaemad naan , 
Utilities a saree ane ee Sa aa Cui eee 120, 000 Utilities, ete Solo codnnidaink cheek a aeen se (OS 
—. - Filling and grading (tentative) alae i ke aie aS bo see x mM 
Total smcderredeubiiatad a aan ees ea alae ote _... 659,000 — 
Se = Total i i ncn aa lial ia pusgencaindiibwhnmm ante thehnenate 704 ”) 
Camp McClellan, Ala = p 
Administration building, 4,000 square feet, 2-story__................... 50, 000 SEVENTH CORPS AREA 
Guardhouse, 3,000 square feet ata SE aaa a 20, 000 
Post exchange and gymnasium, 10,000 square feet ee i 60,000 | Army and Navy General Hospital, Arkansas 
Bakery, 2,800 square feet nae saeeintdis 14, 000 Quarters for 8 nurses ; powbeetSuCiinn eeeoteeen 28 
Pan E. Te SND GIO is..0<cccnsncsuniedienunptsimmmenettenmee 7, 500 Addition to power plant nctiniotiabiapessastieh eiaeaiialgianiiedaaaat oupense oe 
Magazine, 500 square feet nea 1, 500 Addition to dining room and kitchen. _............-.......--.---.---- 2 
Storehouses, 10,000 square feet . a 60, 000 . 
Shops, 5,000 square feet, utilities and tank_............ 20, 000 | cd cunwssowdsennuhsnasennineeonlies denne 131 
Paint shop, 600 square feet in 2, 500 
Forage shed, 2,000 square feet ._...........-- 2,500 | Fort Riley, Kans.: 
Quarters for 6 nurses eR i iat ae 22, 000 } DE CL oc ndobedbdindavkiet adanaibaseeeenieedeipeentieelamaiel 13 
POE... <0 scant dbcomckeewantensenenantionstadbdeseindaimeud 79, 000 PR WRinnckdccsdddncddcsancsssctepesdhetabensebendumareleonel cece w 
Total ccplibtiidaiabniiieniinlaiddiackitaa eee eae oe ake 339, 000 Chics iether Bee 166, OU 
Fort McPherson, Ga EIGHTH CORPS AREA 
wereen det GOES set OR. . 5. ...cincuamenhae casnbeieandseennaniabian 2,500 | Fort Bliss, Tex.: . 
Utilitie a a oe a ee ae 43, 500 Guard house extension, 2 15, 
_ . Gun sheds (45 bays) 45, 008 
Total ‘ ra Ors eA Saitek ees 46, 000 eee Theta ia 30, 0 
—-——> Seorehowss, IASG ease Ft... ncencascoccccsscscccocccccecsesseessese 40, UA 
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Fort Bliss, Tex 


Post exchange and gymnasium extension, allowance_................. $40, 000 
U cilities.......... Sled dn econeeneneececadesouncnceensessetieiinwibt 44, 000 
Poteh:: +. 4 sesibiideebbeen comeabenbes cmmapeik pemeisintiy abinetsiinticun as 249, 000 
Brooks Field, Tex.: 

Administration building, 3,200 square feet, 2-story..................... 40, 000 
Guard house, 2,500 square feet... ..............--........ idkinadiabas 15, 000 
Post exchange and gymnasium, 5,000 square feet... -.-...............-.. 30, 000 
School building, 5,000 square feet, 2-Story._............................ 60, 000 
Radio hut ; it sdeuembnineeeanebiidaebtled 10, 000 
Pine TR, Tee HIG 6 wo ot nin céccccccessccmpiewbansmmcsatin 10, 000 
Shops, Diy tr Ciee, a eee CE WOME. .. .< concccoccctecccssccotenimenen 84, 000 
a a ae elie 10, 000 


Shops, utilities, 2,000 square feet 


Dope house 
Photo house 
Storehouses, 7 
Utilities 


Total. ..-. 


F itz 
(;ymnasium 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Continued 


7,500 square feet, 2- “story. cnseseuetesscossoegnaneesnaiee 


simons General Hospital, Colorado: 


Quarters for 56 nurses. -..- 


Total 


Camp Normoyle, Tex.: 
He wiquarters building, included in barracks. 
Guard and fire house, 3,000 square feet 
Post exchange and gymnasium, 5,000 square feet 


Cae GE EE I 6 £.4.454006edeedmenesnnesuagninnet@heetinbbenttasnaudd 
U GD ceintincnccdcdcccdudsescccecenaceancusesassonsacesansenesosatie 
DORE. éncbcktacckwvidcdatatasndstinsatesuteinteestsnsignaameanneiie 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: 

Headquarters building, 10,000 square feet, 3-story..................-.. 
Post exchange, 6,000 square feet . fia 
Fire house, 1,800 square feet 

Photo house 

Quarters for 60 nurses, including mess hall 
Gur. sheds 
Utilities 


Dicer ccicmoadadianatevawsstentutetadbeibtbdnetacentalatbtian 
Kelly Field, Tex.: 
AC iministration building, 4,500 square feet, 2-story..................... 
Guardhouse, 5,000 squa ire feet wae 
Post exchange and gymnasium, 7,500 square feet 
‘hoo! building, 6,000 square feet, 2-story _ - 
k ire house, 1,800 Square feet. _ - 
Shops, utilities, and Air Service 
PRON OG a concenccsna : tte 
Dope house - -_-. Sirgen 
Storehouses, 10, 000 square iincdcckiniweeentiandeimeaisiabbdatenael 
Cin ncncudeupunpeadedsbeosensedeeastubeagetashtabbannomanenninr 


ON cad diecdutddbeeadiesmuniinsongeiniieenin cthjntiiabwons 


Fort Sill, Okla.: 
School headquarters building, 8,000 square feet, 
Fire houses (2), 1,500 square feet each 
Addition to material bt lilding, 3,000 square feet, 2-story 
Shops, utilities, 5,000 square feet 
Paint, oil, and gas storage 
Bakery, 5,000 square feet. 
Storehouses, 10,000 square feet . 
Motor repair shops, 8,000 square feet - 
Post exchange and gymnasium (extension) 
Photo hut__...... 
IN CII 0s donterdintnnadiiihiguipatiiinnibuatnmmanimnitinaigemards adam 
Quarters fer 10 nurses _ eel 
Gua sheds, 140 bays 
EE so ckecenicn o 


2-story 


Crissy Field, Calif.: 
Photo hut. 

Letterman General Hospital 
Quarters for 18 nurses 


Camp Lewis, Wash.: 
Administration building, division and brigade, 7,000 square feet, 3-story 
Post exchange and gymnasium, 15,000 square feet 
Guard house, 6,000 square feet 


Bakery, 4,000 square feet. paecieniirhae 

ee aa 
Magazines, 3,000 square feet isl chal aenad tates 
Shops, utility , 4,000 square feet ttinitrng vedlitlinae stein 


Machine and motor repair shop, 7,000 square feet... 
Shop, paint. _.......- 

Oil and gas storage : wear 
Storehouses, 12,000 square f ae 
Quarters, 9 nurses sacha th Ueteceied siqperdnabaiabdidaiel dust aiiatamamence 
a GE CN i 8 ai cod aaa dn eau eabnaded 
Utilities___. 


si i cdnihgddacadihdtcnbe< dceaddiatanstasemen 
Fort Missoula, Mont.: 
Guard house... 


Fort Armstrong: 
Motor repair shop.. ink digitata it 
I 


Total 


LXVIII——362 





7, 000 
30, 000 
78, 000 
66, 000 


440, 000 


50, 000 
201, 000 


15, 000 
30, 000 
10, 000 
62, 000 


000 


117, 


177, 000 
26, 000 

8, 000 
30, 000 
157, 000 
170, 000 
191, 000 


769, 000 


54, 000 
30, 000 
44, 000 
80, 000 
8, 000 
100, 000 
30, 009 
10, 000 
60, 000 
80, 000 
496, 000 


100, 000 
15, 000 
36, 000 
20, 000 
10, 000 
25, 000 

100, 000 
49, 000 
60, 000 
30, 000 
136, 000 
36, 000 

140, 000 
20, 000 

768, 000 


30, 000 


65, 000 


115, 000 
75, 000 
36, 000 
20, 000 
15, 000 
3, 000 
12, 000 
35, 000 
3, 000 
10, 000 
60, 000 
$2, 000 
95, 000 
146, 000 





28, 000 


20, 000 
10, 000 


30, 000 


Fort De Russy 
ne re ian baw er icecins 
Administration building 


SIT ali nsaii:ialshicclat besscnneieentantidicrtpieaneeetpaniinaainiadnidiiiepatarstammaiaall 
Fort Kamehameha: 
Gun sheds, Fifty-fifth Coast Artillery 
Gun sheds, Forty-first Coast Artillery (Ry. .-. 
Filling lowland 


POE  cnncntchonnns = 


Luke Field: 
TP itn ceubietndivobininene 
Aero repair shop. . 

Administration buik ling 
Roads and drainage 
Laundry building.._.__- 
Ice plant ie 
Miscellaneous shops. .- 
Post exchange and amusement building 
Bakery 


Fort Ruger: 
Gun sheds, Fifty-fifth Coast Artillery. 
Schofield Barracks: 

Administration building (regiment Infantry) 

Storehouse (regiment Infantry) 

Utilities (regiment Infantry) - - 

Administration building, storehouse, shop, and 

Garage, Tank Corps... shat 

Garage, ammunition train __- . 

Gun sheds (regiment Field Artillery, 155 m/m).__- 

Administration building, division headquarters -_- ae 

Gun sheds (two regiments Field Artillery, 75 m/m) --. 

Macadam roads. 

Fire station (post)... .. 

Shops, sheds, warehouses, ‘ete a 
2 administration buildings (Infantry briga: jes) sie 

1 administration building (Field Artillery brigade) 

Power plant 

Veterinary hospital _ 

Shelter for war reserve ammunition. - 

Rebuild ordnance me 4g: azine ae by fire 


garage (Air Service) 


Coi nplete ore ina nce ‘store house area - 
5 sheds, Engineer matériel _. 

5 gun sheds, reserve artillery m 
Storage, ey a rus grenades . 
Storage, fuel and ~saamnapane oils and gasoline 
Storage, gas masks . 


Se 


Fort Shafter: 
Gun sheds, Fifty-fifth Coast Artillery 
Gun sheds, Sixty-fourth Coast Artillery. : 
Officers’ mess and accommodation for transients. 
Garage.__- 
Roads and drainage. 
Grading 


PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT 
Fort Clayton: 


Magazines. -. 


Corundu River section: 
Twentieth Infantry 
pany 
Office building 
Wagon sheds 
Truck sheds 
Municipal work 
Electrical work 
Telephone work 


Brigade headquarters and headquarters com- 


Total 


Forty-second Infantry— 
Office building 
Recreation hall 
Wagon sheds 
Truck sheds “a 
Municipal work_.- 
Electrical work 
Telephone work 


Total 


Fourth Field Artillery (Portee 
Regimental headquarters 
Gas and oil storage. 
Recreation hall 
Shops 
Gun sheds 
Truck sheds a 
Municipal work_... 
Electrical work 
Telephone work 


Total 


Division headquarters and headquarters special troops— 
Office building, division headqusrters 
Wagon sheds mi 
Municipal work. 

Electrical and telephone work 


We enndcancdsnendthnntiinadinnstia vindsidaipdipeacaacieell 


o739 


$109, 


wy 
50, 00") 


150, 000 


60, 000 
160, 000 
400, 000 


620, 000 


150, 000 
37, 000 
16, 000 
50, 000 
6, 000 
45, 000 
8. 000 
50, 000 
12, 000 
18, 000 


392, 000 


60, 000 


230, 000 
10, 006 
50, 000 
35, 800 
10, 000 
10, 000 

315, 000 

150, 000 

400, 000 

100, 000 
10, 000 

125, 000 

100, 000 
50, 000 

500, 000 
20, 000 
45, 000 
24, 000 

120, 000 
»7, 000 
85, 625 
#2, 000 
5, 000 

218, 865 
28, 000 


31, 290 


60), 000 
100, 000 
80, 000 
10, 000 
150, 000 
60, 000 


460, 000 


), 225 


$22, 145 


112, 700 
15, 000 
46, 800 
3, 800 

201, 600 

114, 000 

104, 960 

6, 150 
7, 650 


612, 660 


My) 
970 
61, 419 
8, 250 


62, 


139, 160 
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Corundu River section—Continued 
Post 
Olas Wabi... .... ccuscccccstbboitsesieiiiiinie $57, 600 | 
SIE... «cist ta vin cletrandilandensibeamamiatiaaiaat ian tiie eaten ania eaten aoe 13, 0CO | 
Gas and oil IAI... <insesincidiiaiineinaadi canis ppacn tml taicaael cl iain atta 2, 000 
a 31, 700 
Sale tore and subsistence ee 100, 000 
Clothing and equipment storehouse. _- imtiitinidemmnicnneelns. =e 
TRPRNG WOR iicccinisennvinsstinnitdtictintaddekeskielshi sail one Ss 3, 375 
I i ni es:k sunk eeahcienlini maaetseaiaiaiatt iat Rael ee ee aiasiiliiaieait a 13, 860 | 
Magazines ptbirnideeendiandibenccettnelmesmesiae 14, 000 | 
M icipal work nam sien tinct tatnhacaaecemtilaee 38, 000 
Sn NN a he ates —— 2, 259 
Potal Te 400, 785 
Corozal (Panama General Area Depot No. 1) 
Engineer sectior 
I waiiniaaihs 10, 000 
NT. GURIGIEIIN ., « .; «. issn bentnintneninencnianthinnnddebaaiiintaihataeiaieel 180, 000 
Cas Sie Gar TASER. . a.nccdcdvocsocesdccnsectessstiinnnientees 1, 250 
MEEEIS ... . .. ...anvnnnsimoonc aumneeditiiiidaatlienbiis diate 500 
I a ee ee 42, 000 
Dm LEEPER... ...ncninettindimindnansumaaindmadaie 23, 000 
ENE THREE: ~ < 6-5 cennenietmctentnntniiaiseaieeteaidienimiales eens inielatiaas 1, 350 
Teleph GRR > nos d remesinneaeeie ete 975 
ee ee eee Se ee ee ee 59, O75 
Quartermaster section— 
Office building ............-... psebnidlckeanGeebadbesinhedaiia 68, 500 
Library Seem nienenenedseeenntlamamddaadial 12, 900 
ant Oe ear COO. .. .ccancacenovctassssosmenmewioniiaaibon 50, 000 
PU RIE GRR BIG oa trite nen ndninunneiniestietadaneiiienabdiial 100, 000 
Subsistence storehouse. -...............--- stninepciciblguaiaemiadalabialanss 125, 000 
enn SIINIIIIIIIND.,....._.: sth ncepennsinanialineieniainiasistnsniie ceeaitieiaiatdiies meinen 125, 000 
Genta Sheveeet... . nos cencncnctébutsawnintectine dene 107, 500 
PGES GING Oli... ncccndodivscekeiinebieniadenddidaneaee 5, 800 
RUN «<< <.. . ackccSss kaddiaienclicntkalitas Acta keene a 30, 000 | 
INI... i abigiiiipipnte pingpibbisaiaaeieniaeiiaeeiaaadiniamemaaamnianaliel 120, 000 
Truck shed ic Sei ebistanipaeiatalasialapessdienianitinain alti immiaitdlaiaial aiken 2, 500 
I SOE... 5 nt cemiinncindnitinaininianinin ‘cite antbialiiinawaaiaiilianaeaiell 25, 000 
PEON WEE 9c ccnccceecossdbivbninidentundiaeaneineiabn 48, 640 
PIONS WEEE... cncnncvbbatnkarthttihsnie bis taubimcaiddeeldbetie 2, 850 
ID TONE ain citccctanisvicdciintesntinabeaecnlaele 3, 375 
I a a a el ree a 830, 065 
Ordnance section— 
et I SE NE. + ons innnvdinaccinvstsadeseeenaaa 1, 500 
PR Re Oe Se se cittiniwinncsteecenthiasiaiaiiaiadaialnaldhiiiidabnins 8, 000 
NIE III... < -.cccchasunnicnnbiiidcndsidiaias wiaissitailadiliapeaniinl 8, 000 
B..... <<< ss taste at meanleel Sesabeaainiakden bebatanniegieaiaet mae ee 50, 000 
Dennen GHG. .. ..ccccncsnncoctintsdsbdatettbiowineeidiabeban 16, 000 
RE OR EES... .. dcdatiintineninndundianidaiaciindaceainmatilidiidns 3, 500 
SERIE WIE. .cnnadbduncacaunadenbinicennnntitinmediiininemsenean 15, 360 
SONI TINIIIIL x. «sn weneninlacinniencidktntimieneanaibanpeneimannaendiniiadamenineniiin 900 
OD WR esicciititinnistctncntsinntnnatwabainnseistnbaniiaionin 825 
PURI «  «::cicnstacniesenianeities tab taiicaesnisieiiilaaichiadianidiliaiienabiatltiia ag lilall 104, 085 
Signal section 
isis icsninsicians Gita biinsetcibaaaniteinninnalipieeemnndeaiiitenieniaiaemiimell 10, 000 
ROR IE Ge PRONE vg, nn nn cahinenetintitnineneniaimmnineiaiihials 1, 000 
Seearlsel UPR GI ise dscitninseaicisdnnstieiitiiiinenmansinsidhisatanigin cite ictaiiuas nal 65, 000 
Pt RENE O0.4i:3cnds teecnnmencuiennninenaeaadantninaaaames: 1, 000 
Shops SOSSese cee seen asnsenceséeosescaneeseswoueeeeneee 25, 000 
Municipal DO i the etch ae ede ae a et eeey 18, 000 
ORS WIOET. . i: 0.x: cidhinateadlesncinseabniautdiletaadisensmediinngsa emnibeshinns 1, 050 
OT Ti aciciininniibieesitanetiitininmaiepnedthidathiaeei ede ine 75 
PII nxt a settee dicted cma anki aeaaea aaa einen 121, 725 
Chemical Warfare section— 
Office building hae ache a Naa a ee 10, 000 
SE x. nccnicbcnitnensnntiivnniutaibaisiiibitdanaaldiai tse 35, 000 
Shop libanica ieapiaiaciacaat nian teeta 1,000 
Municipal work. Used whetidanunnddeiniimaiEebnahn ae 15, 360 
eT WEEE ci o:cceniciunbiensticienmtedatiaetetlaaee - 1, 725 
ORs yniesnsissacitdinigain idaiatanaiimsienicdeeeniiaieiteies ie Se 63, 085 
Constructing quartermaster— 
I NN a rah tl 20, 000 
a a iy SIN nck in tino Seen ietienitinnteideindieneneieteneiieiniatiae ei 1, 000 
EE, CII IIs. ce cnnccnitsnuctiwceusnsscelaniaein 20, 000 
Store! SIS ik saat aici ie ee ie 6, 000 
BOUIN... cvs a: sicmsdelpiejoy tpt lin Samael eaten niente mata tictiat intia iateia iad eee 60, 000 
I I I ia aint ata et ae ree ne ee 3, 760 
I i a i melas ining ait te tt 10, 000 
IIIS. a. ciccesictneintisesilipeatnanitaniieicie nati rttaa tanita Mines 18, 000 
SUINIIIIIS. INUIN si cicconsin chcatnasisin alanis tteeasese sania saen Wicialiiiatiaaialahiaan 23, 000 
I ON i a 1, 350 
OD Wa detinndusoncentnenpniiiinaiipen size 300 
eis ticids an dante eae tate SE Ee eee 163, 410 
Corozal, post of depot 
Office building shai aeinchtintiiaieianleshaibate oii oncneaineigesingion 57, 600 
NITE 5 ss vives ws sciacatc Sadsalcicedasdllagsin ain ititnenhdataled baal accaip indie aero 46, 800 
Covered pier_...-_- 1 apicsilplesibiciipcdeanieielissiantn Detdidippinbalitha nant icnsilieisieiisadimaadliemeaia 549, 000 
Laundry 125, 000 
Stables and storage of for: age. ie 4, 000 
Fire house 5, 000 
I a ee 18, 000 
funicip: SRUE...:snnttniaicoaitenadindmsidsiieialeakientabindiGMdaderi eames 30, 720 
El i  , S  e e 3, 600 
Tek phone GIR... n.nncotcicancssincetnatanmnssinniiiiibiiadasadniatmsiiadtiniienit sine Meee ee 1, 650 
Total shat eee 841, 370 
Cerro Mitras (ammunition storage): 
Gas and oil iii aaa ait ie 500 
Stables 2 a i a a ae Da eae 2, 050 
SII sans :is:1i-siessccncnscebnansesiasaiampadsinemetnetasteadita iat wh inte let allt lie te 4, 400 
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Cerro Mitras (ammunition storage) 


Marcu 3 


-Continued. 








ND ccna , Vetied bo ic wewtumisibtealaiabel cutninnese $8, 000 
| Magazines, reserve- iainicitall aibichaglctnad sacccsccsunsnnndl*- lane 
TE icici Ook ned odin dentin ns nahomnneeamedieaaeee 6, 000 
| Municipal improvements, light, ‘power, ‘telephone, water system, 1 mile 
| aaa 116, 000 
| Chitin 
| TOR, cnenccwncnitiiatintcdeattts Mic Le ee eee 241, 950 
| Fort Davis (post): 
Nineteenth Infantry Brigade Headquarters and headquarters com- 
pany— 
peomierbere Wee ooo ose hc dnc ccccccoecccunteeiee 18, 200 
Wagon shed : 970 
Truck shed _ = 2, 205 
Municipal work____. 25, 600 
Electrical work - -- - 1, 500 
TO WUE i 5 icici lectin inecnsentoensnnn tenet 1,350 
FI a sessilis 49, 825 
Motor transport company, motor cycle detachment, M. R. section and 
pack train— 
Truck sheds 47, 540 
Rigging shed 5, 000 
Shops_____- 8, 000 
Municipal work . 23, 000 
Electrical work > 1,350 
eS WII, cccnensitirniciiancidibininainis tinttaitiatittiiette attain mi 525 
EEE + apcusancntivoanncedititdddsinsdinille bxvicteiiachietine ieee 85, 415 
General use— 
PIII snisciigaiss eisai ania nendmnentae an sicmnstuiaale 








Fort Davis (Panama General Area Depot No. 2): 
Quartermaster section 


US Cs wrest Glciecitaticicdidewotibeiennatend i is ee. 68, 500 
eS EROS INS ELIE AAR RS 100, 000 
NN EERE! AE I PE. GRE 117, 000 
RRL SEE LLL LEE NE ELIA DALE IN ID, 30, 000 
I lite il hie ncieai tinea a Be ee ee ed wre rt tc SS Se ae 60, 000 
TENE: 2 5, +n ch nicdadieukanaewabakiinichwaclenonenmeiauena 33, 280 
I IEE 4 & ib cisctcbietdiwnkiekcemekseauuteusntetetasensicadanpateiel 1, 950 
RPL ILOL DELI EL NTE LOLA EDEL EERE STDS 2, 625 

a ee a es 413, 355 


Signal section— 











| CII = sinensis Ui tetanic cee 10, 000 
erry... | abieiianientstsdidsdivemnaaieninmdaeamiaden ane 1, 600 
Paint and NEF ar enmnwonrennee Snesies dtesioveh tele ts caibiimareenienmaaeastaniadliat 1, 000 
Shop._- sieeececteecamnbiandanaiaceensdcprandithteseiubindah diteteeinehiniaiaiah nae 4, 000 
Municipal work... sci eh ice a a alk ek 13, 360 
Electrical and telegr: iphie Ree er nes ee 1, 650 
et te Sator ch ence rial ial eae ten ee ee ee aa 31,010 
Medical section— 
LATE LOE PEEL LLRs 110,000 
Municipal work........... Sa a ee ae 7, 680 
Electrical and telephone Oe ac 975 
(a ahindumiintinenanye omenscacoqnnasenben 18, 655 
Headquarters and utilities— 
eS ee 549, 600 
TIIIOIIUN..... cin sninnndiiniitampintapiaabamubenadnatadl den ail 125, 000 
Re II ctentencdenbniaibiddinlanbidleubiaismcens natddubséauiedebtadaies aes 1,400 
FR ID. «. ccotisnnbntiinnnnitidiitin tnimdsecmbbaealale 5,000 
I eae ida 20, 480 
BORN IIIIIIE TTI <1 icinceinicethenennattainesaibistnititieniseesnnniaindidanditeiuniinsinnaaditle 5, 200 
ND iin cncccdchannenndiensntnscesseatnhatianel 1, 800 
| a tittle ail ari etree einen niente 708, 480 
| a 
France Field: 
| Two pursuit squadrons— 
TE... srabevcaticeahsddabtnhintbosvasastasaciaasemon,.. 27 53, 760 
I ne pe dwesny nea 3, 150 
Telephone work_............. bias arate ete laa Ls ie ee as 2, 050 
Se a ee 58, 960 
One communications section— : 
SIE WI oc. «0 dusn bee 'adirnmedoteraneeenemeninanmaiinemmemesaeanaanela 7, 500 
| EE idiots cibiipiihndiendoatinndetednaned aneheditelndsaataanan 450 
PE WIE cin conueédetenttaecaceedasuhenescapentumansnmueauet 25 
DONE a itivincdedacnsbostnentiiaiieniiawnesnastiedtaneaadaaatas 8,475 
Post— 
DIGG  cinis penetrate aiiaitne thtalece ae namentenademmeieneia 12, 900 
STINT. snss asst ccscnantnineinatenniantasedndintinaineimaamttins peresmieheaeiaee 29, 500 
ELLE LLL ELL LEDER OTE LAME POP e 16, ;00 
PIII «. ..d.ctcalneiittdnnauiidimidapieisiene nape eadaieainee 44, 400 
I a in acter aint cree acer ear ein emma 79, 000 
le 5, 000 
PO a ae de ac i wl nian &, 500 
IIIT TINIE. ssi ae ei ae ale nirannliainaeinamemiaanaenell 102, 720 
SET Sli nininisdncubibeminetitennabiinahnnnewimintameeteaneiical 6, 300 
icc: ‘:xcoin iene nick tieeeteeaniatid adn obdies a acelin 305, 020 
po ee 372, 450 
Fort Sherman: 
PINIITIIIIIIIIL ., «:iciniiedentednitinchhsdbheninaiandiasiiniidtndnadinninmennaiinaiedaamtadse ii 20, 000 
IID CEI. cccintcdamucsntedeanaantéesanseannaiobnininn 40, 000 
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Quarry Heights: 
Department headquarters— 


II 5 sere reel din aetdtemenieammnnleitniataaaimntla iat $77,000 
ino dahedeipeeekGeeeaiprtewne euenetinnarnnemantammnmpntl 12, 900 
Municipal wor Sa dl de <ocitabtnndlidbindbendeddttautietndliaed 53, 760 
Wbsstelenh le WORD Wi Ricnnccncscudiecédetieictistsscabsdnies 8, 400 
il ee ae er oa dee aeliods 152, 060 
Military police company— : x 
EE CI cn wndenidnanvtiencane ikem tan aniias inttieiiicael aml 7,680 
TEReCRr tees ine CaSO WERE. nnd ones eck cddccdeeccccecscccsse 900 
ES. i onennmicbantndninaimcemadiendbenatechieneeiil 8, 580 
Post— 1» 
ie Bs... nein datititadisinaateei deel a a a el 57, 600 
i le al 2, 000 
EE SR EN A PR OS 18, 400 
I i eal 30, 000 
aa citcstis cmennenpiiciince tiaiatiaim ins tiene ails 970 
OTE ROD RMT A LS EAA P AES ES ALE 23, 000 
po > a Beet eT RS eT 2, 625 
a a a al ia arian 154, 595 
SER any TAD... « déinndecictindtvcrecdacetteigaiadcites 315, 235 


The housing program submitted by the Secretary of War 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


contemplates total estimated costs for construction to be as 


follows: 


Total. Gor Ge Se Oe. , ctcntinnviememantinnetibiinn $84, 873, 500 | 
Total for the Hawaiian Department__..-..---.--.---- 11, 798, 490 
otal for the Panama Canal Department ___..--------- 13, 203, 470 

For the Philippine Islands, which were not included in the 


program of the Secretary of War, the estimated total cost | 


would be $27,663,840. 
year Air Corps development program there should be added to 
these amounts approximately $24,055,200. 
proximately $13,000,000 for noncommissioned officers’ quarters 
and barracks and $11,000,000 for officers’ quarters—added to 
the estimates contained in the Army housing program, will pro- 
vide quarters for 2,026 officers (including reserve officers on 
extended active duty), 2,322 noncommissioned officers, and 
13,073 enlisted men, including flying cadets. 

Construction for the Air Corps will be located at the follow- 
ing stations: 

Bolling Field, D. C. 

Langley Field, Va. 

Selfridge Field, Mich. 

March Field, Calif. 

Rockwell Field, Calif. 

Houston-Galveston sector, Texas, 

Mitchell Field, N. Y. 

Chanute Field, Ill. 

Crissy Field, Calif. 

Maxwell Field, Ala. 

lort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Kelly Field, Tex. 

Brooks Field, Tex. 

New Primary School, San Antonio, Tex. 

Miller Field, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Wright Field, Dayton, Obio. 

Seott Field, Il. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Middletown, Pa. 

Dunean Field, Tex. 

Hawaii, Panama, and the Philippine Islands, 


The Military Committees of the Congress have held many 
hearings and devoted much time to a consideration of a means 
of carrying this program into execution. On March 12, 1926, 
the following act was passed, which provides that the proceeds 
of the sale of surplus War Department real estate shall be 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the military post 
construction fund, there to remain available until expended 
for permanent construction at military posts in such amounts 
as may be authorized by law from time to time by the Congress: 

[Public—No. 45—69th Cong.] 
(8. 1129) 

An act authorizing the use for permanent construction at military 
posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real 
property, and authorizing the sale of certain military reservations, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell or cause to be sold, either in whole or in two or 
more parts as he may deem best for the interest of the United States, 
the several tracts or parcels of real property hereinafter designated, 
or any portion thereof, upon determination by him that said tracts or 
parcels are no longer needed for military purposes, and to execute and 
deliver in the name of the United States and in its behalf any and alli 
contracts, conveyances, or other instruments necessary to effectuate 


To meet the requirements of the five- | 


This amount—ap- | 
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such sale and conveyance: Provided, That no part of any such tracts 
or parcels as are now actually occupied under lease or license by 4 
post of the American Legion shall be sold without the consent of such 
post : 


NAME 

Anastasia Island, Fla. 

Andrew, Fort, Mass. 

Barrancas, Fort, Military Reservation, Fla. (that portion purchased 
in April, 1832, and reserved by Executive order of January 10, 1838, and 
subsequently transferred to the War Department). 

Battery Bienvenue, La, 

Boca Grande Military Reservation, Fla. (alk except 
reserved for and used as a marine hospital reservation). 

Casey, Fort, Wash. (that portion known Shields Spring 
aboyt 66 acres). 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, Tenn. (lot No. 
30 and one-half of lot No. on Caroline Street). 

Clinch, Fert, Fla, (remainder). 

Crockett, Fort, Tex. (lots Nos, 45 and 55, section 1, Galveston, Tex.). 

Dade, Fort, Fla. 

De Soto, Fort, Fla. 

Flag Island, Fla. 

Howard, Fort, Md. 

Jackson, Fort, La. 

Jackson Barracks, La. 

Key West Barracks, Fla. 

Mucomb, Fort, La. 

Madison Barracks, N. Y. (water lot). 

Martello Tower, West, Fla. (north portion, 10,4 acres). 

Martello Tower, East, Fla. (north portion, 10 acres). 

Mobile Bay (islands in), Ala 

Mereno Point, Fla. 

Mérgan, Fort, Ata. 

Newport News warehouses, Virginia (that portion lying between the 
right of way of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and Virginia Avenue in 
the city of Newport News and the said right of way of the said Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway and the county road in the county of Warwick 
and between Forty-ninth Street in the city of Newport News and the 
lands of the Old Dominion Land Co.). 

Norfolk, Fort, Va. 

Pensacola Military Reservation, 
reserved for a fire-control station). 
Perdido Bay Military Reservation, Fla. (east side of entrance to). 

Perdido Bay Military Reservation, Ala. (iands west of and north of 
Bay la Launch). 

Perdido Bay Military Reservation, Ala. 
trance to). 

Pickens, Fort (Santa Rosa Island); Military Reservation, Fla. (por- 
tion comprising the east end of Santa Rosa Island). 

Pike, Fort, La. 

St. Andrews Sound Military Reservation, Fla. 

St. Joseph Bay Military Reservation, Fla. 

San Diego Barracks, Calif. 

Schuyler, Fort, N. Y. 

Ship Island, Miss. 

Smallwood, Fort, Md. 

Taylor, Fort, Fla. (the detached lot fronting on Whitehead Street 
between Louisa and United Streets in the city of Key West, Fla.) 

Three Tree Point Military Reservation, Wash. 

Townsend, Fort, Wash. 

Marsh Islands (opposite Powder House Lot Military Reservation), 
near St. Augustine, Fla. 

Wingate, Fort, N. Mex. (that portion north of the right of way of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 9,502 acres). 

Washington, D. C. (part of lot 4, square 377). 

Sec. 2. That prior to the sale under this act of any reservation 
created out of the public domain the Secretary of War shall make 
request upon the Secretary of the Interior to determine whether or not 
the State is entitled to any of the lands embraced therein under the 
so-called swanyp land grant (act of September 28, 1850, 9th Stat. pp. 
519, 520), and if the Secretary of the Interior shall determine that the 
State under the provisions of the said act entitled to any lands 
therein, he shall cause such lands to be surveyed and patented to the 
State: Provided further, That upon request of the Secretary of War 
the Secretary of the Interior may cause surveys to be nyade either as a 
whole or in two or more parts as the Secretary of War may request of 


OF RESERVATION 


that portion 


as tract, 


2 


on 


Fla. (all but 552,000 square feet 


(lands on west side of en- 


is 


| any reservation or reservations authorized to be sold under this act. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, directed, and 
empowered, in the event it be found that any citizen of the United 


States or the ancestors, the assignors, or the predecessors in title of 
a citizen, either separately or by tacking, shall have for a _ period 
of 20 or more years immediately preceding the approval of this 
act resided upon and occupied adversely or improved any part or 
parcel of the aforesaid designated property or exercised ownership 
thereof based upon a deed of conveyance, purporting to convey a 
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fee simple title and executed 20 years or more prior to the passage 
of this act, and theretefore made by one claiming title to such part 
or parcel, to have such part or parcel so claimed separately surveyed 
if by a claimant within 60 days after the 
service of notice on such person or his tenant or agent that 
the United claims such land and to thereafter convey title 
to the claimant by quitelaim deed upon payment of 10 per cent of 
the appraised value thereof: Provided, That any claimant who fails 
or refuses for more than 60 days after the notice herein provided 
to make written application for survey and submit satisfactory record 
and evidence required by the of War to substantiate 
the that he entitled to a quitelaim deed under the pro- 
visions of this section shall forever be estopped from exercising any 
cl title right of to the property: Provided 
further, That in carrying out the provisions of this section the Secre- 
tary of War shall any expense other than that incident 
and necessary to giving the notices required and surveying and plat- 
ting such of the as may be claimed by a citizen of the 
United States 


Src. 4. 


requested in writing 
written 


States 


other Secretary 


claim is 


fim of or possession 


not incur 


property 


The net proceeds of the sale of the surplus War Depart- 
property hereinbefore designated, and the net 
the sale of surplus War Department real property, including 
from the of surplus. buildings heretofore 
not heretofore covered the Treasury, shall be 
to the credit of a fund to be known as the 
fund, to be and remain available 
construction military posts in such 
authorized by law from time to time by the 
Provided, That where the lands sold were originally 
the public domain for military or other public pur- 
of the United States, before the deposit of the net proceeds of 
into the Treasury there shall be deducted from the net 
of the sale, and paid to the State in which the land is 
in each the 5 per cent as provided by the act of 
1845 (5 p. 788), and similar acts, of the net proceeds 
sale of all lands as were reserved subsequently to the 
acts, but excepting and excluding, however, 
uch deduction the appraised value of any buildings or improve- 
that may have been constructed by the United States upon 
said lands: And provided further, That estimates of the moneys 
expended from the said military post construction fund, includ- 
statement of the specific construction projects embraced in such 
shall be submitted annually to Congress in the Budget. 
In the disposal of the aforesaid property the Secretary of 
in each and every case cause the property to be appraised, 
parts, by an appraiser or appraisers 


ment real 
of 


proceeds 


net 
derived sale 


authorized and into 
deposited in the Treasury 
military 


‘ xpended 


construction 
permanent 
may be 


post 
ror at 
amounts as 
Congres 
reserved from 
Dos 
the sal 
proceeds 
ted 
March 3, 
of the 


passage of 


situt ca 
Stat 
such 


h act or 


Sue 
from 
ments 
the 
to he 
ing 
estimates, 
Sec. 5 
hall 
as a whole in two or mors 
for each tract, 
to the value of any improvements 
interest of any part of said land. 
that 
permanent 


or 
him 
shall be 
historic 
In the 
lire the 


reservations herein 


be chosen by 
rard 


and to the 


lue 1 given thereon 


6. event any other department of the Government 
of all or any part of any of the 
authorized to be sold, the head of the department 
shall, within 90 days after the approval of this act, 
to the Secretary of War for the transfer thereof, 
pecific reasons therefor, but no such transfer shall be made 


President. 


q use 


equiring the same 
ke application 
ng tive 
unless approved by the 
Sec. 7. 


th 


After 90 days from the date of the approval of this act, and 
of the lands hereinbefore mentioned shall have 
and approved by the Secretary of War, notification of the 
appraisal shall be given by the Secretary of War to the 
of the State in which each such tract is located as to such 
to turned over to other departments, and such State, or 
which such land in or nearest 

ich such land is located shall, in the order named, have the option 
iny time six months after such notification to the governor 
any part thereof which shall have been sepa- 
approved upon payment within such period of 
the appraised value thereof: Provided, however, That 
the conveyance of said tract of land to such State, county, or municipal- 
ty shall the condition and limitation that said property shall 
be limited to the retention and use for public purposes, and upon cessa- 
retention and use shall revert to the United States with- 
demand, or action brought: And provided further, That if 
official board of any such State, county, or municipality 
within such time limit, notify the of War that said 

or municipality desires to exercise such option but has 

the money available with which to make the payment, then said 
part thereof as may have been separately designated 
for to such State, county, or municipality for a 
two years from the date of such notification: 
where any of the lands referred to in section 
or to any State for National Guard 


A license 
the State shall have the right to purchase said lands at 


after appraisal 


been made 
fact of 
governor 
lands not 


ounty 


such 


Ix 


in is located, or municipality 


within 


to acquire the same or 


rately appraised 
months of 


and 
six 


be upon 


tion of such 


out 
+} 


notice, 
le proper 
ill 


state, 


or 
Secretary 
county, 
n 
or such 
be held 

not to 


hall sale 


period exceed 


Provided further, That 


1 ure 1 der lease 


mw ul 


proceeds | 


until | 





and in the making of such appraisal | 
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their appraised value, and after purchase may sell any part of such 
lands as in the opinion of the Secretary of War may not be needed 
for the use of the National Guard of such State: And provided further, 
That the sale of Fort Gaines, Ala., authorized to be sold under the 
act of June 4, 1924, may be consummated under the provisions of 
this section at any time prior to the public sale thereof as previded in 
said act, 


Sec. 8. Six months after the date of the notification of said appraisal, 
if the option given in section 7 hereof shall not have been exercised in 
the manner herein specified, or after receipt by the Secretary of War 
of notice that the State, county, and municipality do not desire to exer- 
cise the option herein granted, the Secretary of War may sell or cause 
to be sold each of said properties at public sale at not less than the 
appraised value thereof, after advertisement in such manner as he may 
direct. 


Sec, 9. The expenses of appraisal, survey, advertising, and all ex- 
penses incident to the sale of the property hereinbefore authorized for 
disposition shall be paid from the proceeds of the sale of any of the 
properties sold under this act: Provided, That no auctioneer or person 
acting in said capacity shall be paid a fee for the sale of said property 
in excess of $100 a day. 

Sec. 10. A full report of all transfers and sales made under the 
provisions of this act shall be submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of War upon the consummation thereof. 

Sec. 11. Hereafter if any real property acquired for military purposes 
becomes useless for such purposes, the Secretary of War is directed to 
report such fact to Congress in order that authorization for its disposi- 
tion in accordance with this act may be granted. 

Sec. 12. The authority granted by this act repeals all prior legisla- 
tive authority granted to the Secretary of War to sell or transfer any 
of the reservations herein designated. 

Approved, March 12, 1926. 


In accordance with this act the net proceeds of the sale ‘of 
surplus property is being deposited to the credit of the military 
post construction fund. Under this act the total receipts to be 
derived from the sale of real estate and buildings to March 1, 
1927, is $15,157,578.96; and the following table shows a list of 
property authorized by the Congress remaining to be sold for 
the benefit of this fund: 


Reservations authorized to be sold for benefit of military posts construc- 
tion fund 


Reservation Acreage Authorization 


Alabama: 
Fort Morgan 


Acres 

322 Public 45, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mobile Bay Island. ’ 3 
Perdido Bay Military Reservation 
(west and north of Bay La Launch) 
Perdido Bay Military Reservation | 
(west side of entrance). 
California: 
San Diego Barracks ss 
Coronado Beach Military Reserva- 
tion. 
Florida: 
Anastasia Island 


a) 1, 006 


274.4 Do. 


Do. 
Public 796, 
Congress. 


Sixty-ninth 





| Public 45, Sixty-ninth Con- 
| gress. 
Do. 
Do 
42 Statutes, 1450. 
Public 45, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Public 193, 
} Congress. 
| Public 45, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. 
Do. 
| Public 
Con 
| Public 
gress. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Fort Barrancas 
Boca Grande. 
Chapman Field 
Fort Clinch 


NIE I sae ineintmiaaeinint enka 
Fort De Soto 

SUE GEE . reccnucckbcccdivepucumnial 
Gasparilla Island (tracts 1 and 4)..... Sixty-eighth 
Key West Barracks 


Marsh Island. -- Nettie tia 
Mantanzas Military Reservation..... 796, Sixty-ninth 
ae 





eSS. 
Martello Tower (west) 5, Sixty-ainth Con- 
Martello Tower (east) 
Moreno Point..--- 
Pensacola Military Reservation... .. 
Fort Pickens (Santa Rosa Island) 
Perdido Bay Military Reservation... 
St. Andrews Sound Military Reser- 
vation. 
St. Josephs Bay Military Reserva- 
tion. 
Fort Taylor 
Georgia: 
Americus Air Intermediate Depot... 


sv 
8, 039 | 
200 | 
1, 603. 84 


Do. 


344 | 
| 


. 0679 Do. 
' 


411 | Public 501, Sixty-seventh 
Congress. 

Public 796, 
Congress 

Public 501, Sixty-seventh 
Congress. 


Fort McPherson Target Range, Waco-| Lai Sixty-ninth 


Kentucky, Camp Knox. 


1 Less 1 acte, 
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Reservations authorized to be sold for benefit of military posts construc- 
tion fund—Continued 








Reservation 





ry 


Louisiana: 


Battery Bienvenue_............ - 


Jackson Barracks 


 incocasecateansesetused ! 


Fort Macomb. 
Fort Pike 
Fort Livingston 


Maryland: 
Fort Armistead 
sa as cenmeniibcietihbgununl 
i, siebinsitningtaviia ial 
Fort Howard 


Fort Smallwood 


Massachusetts: | 


Fort Andrew 


Michigan: Fort Wayne... 


Minnesota: St. Paul (Army building) ...!_.........- Fa 


Mississippi: Ship Island 


Nebraska: Omaha depot 


New Jersey: Port Newark Army supply 
base. 

New Mexico: Fort Wingate.............. 

New York: 

ORs a ciccccdacctubssesencans 
Long Island A. I. Depot 
Watervliet Arsenal__............-- 
Madison Barracks (water lot)... ..- 


CON CR ing axkabectnwenenatinns 


Pennsylvania, Tullytown Arsenal__.....-. 


Statement showing 


ED 


Station 
ONG I Wile og diccheknncendeeentiinan | 
Ei sac cadideudseusedneheuastaaneus 
ee ee se aceieiieiaee tee 
Do 


Do 
Do il 
Fort Bragg, N. C 


Do 


| 
ie, ee ae ee 
Do 


| 
Do 


Brooks 


Do 
Do... 
Do 


Do neuges 
Camp Devens, Mass. . 


Erie Proving Ground, Ohio - 
France Field, Panama 


hn eratlbieaen See aceite scene eameaduinsi 





new construction 


Barracks 


Acreage | Authorization 





Acres ! 
934.7 | Public 45, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. 
87. 87 Do. 
557.6 Do. 
16.0 | Do. 
640 } Do. 
126. 16 Publie 501, Sixty-seventh 
Congress. 
46 | Do. 
3.4 Do. 
67 Do. 
132 Public 45, Sixty-niath Con 
gress. 
100 Do. 
6.84 | Do. 
2 | Public 501, Sixty-seventh 
| _ Congress. 
21.14 | Publie 198, Sixty-eighth 
| _ Congress. 
213 | Public 796, Sixty-ninth 
Congress. 
oo Do. 
Publie 501, Sixty-seventh 
| Congress. 
1,350 Public 45, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. 
796, Sixty-ninth 
| Congress. 
136.17 | 41 Stat. 129. 
| 
9, 502 Public 45, Sixty-ninth Con- 
| ress 
52 | Public 45, Sixty-ninth 
| Congress. 
6 40 Stat 850. 
34 Do. 
.032 | Public 45, Sixty-ninth 
| Congress. 
piwadéaaaiatgatl | Public 796, Sixty-ninth 
| Congress. 
wugucdecntaned | 40 Stat. 850. 


| 
| 


recommended by the War Department and action taken 
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Reservations authorized to be sold for benefit of military posts construc- 
tion fund—Continued 











Reservation | Acreage | Authorization 
i 
Acres | 
South Carolina, Fort Moultrie Rifle |... Public 796, Sixty-ninth 
Range. | | Congress 
Tennessee: | 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- | F416 | Public 45, Sixty-ninth 
tional Military Park. | Congress. 
EE Tint dtdvedicnndabamcnsaeut 07 | Public 198, Sixty-eighth 
| | Congress 
UE ay RNs. cecdaccennngessewt } -9 | Public 45, Sixty-ninth 
. | Congress 
Virginia: | 
a 2.77 | Public 501, Sixty-seventh 
| Congress. 
Fort Norfolk............ cmanstumeandabhds | 1.33 | Public 45, Sixty-ninth 
| Congress. 
Fort Humphreys. .................. 1, 878 Public 501, Sixty-seventh 
Congress 
Newport News warehouses, groups 47. 49 Public 45, Sixty-nintti 
2 and 3. ' Congress 
Newport News warehouses, group 1_- 1.032 | 41 Stat. 129 
Washington Point Sr a ali i aaa i Public 796, Sixty-ninth 
Congress. 
Norfolk Q. M.I. Depot..............'.. #1 Stat. 129. 
Washington: 
ih a tics ecakaiciestitieisanaceetedlnteiers 66 Public 45, Sixty-ninth 
Congress 
I actrees tearsetitcasiniaieb etnias 61 Do 
OE OW iik~ wonatusccncttabekiets 182. 58 Publie 501, Sixty-seventh 
Congress. 
Se I iis drciereteins waited 603 Public 45, Sixty-ninth 
Congress 
Cemetery lots, Philadelphia............../............ Public 796, Sixty-ninth 
Congress. 
emery PORE, TRG a aectctietie cts emsinitenisdaintnen Do 
2 Part. + Lots. 


A fair estimate of the total which will be received for this 
fund from all sources is in the neighborhood of $35,000,000. 

Since the passage of the act of March 12, 
has authorized construction in 
tabulated statement: 


1926, the Congress 


accordance with the following 


thereon by the Bureau of the Budget and the 


Congress 


| 
Amount 
| recom- 
mended by 
War De- 
| partment | 


Project 


+ 


Continuation of barracks.__. 


$725, 000 


To complete barracks... _. 465, 000 


Hospital wards.............. 180, 000 
ak _ 500, 000 
Noncommissioned officers’ 300, 000 | 
quarters. 
es 341, 000 
| Officers’ quarters............ 120, 000 
be nia 240, 000 
OU io cenkesereen 360, 000 
ROM Soe eee eden nts 4 | 309, 000 | 
Officers’ quarters._. ; 72, 000 | 
Noncommissioned officers’ 45, 000 


quarters. 
262, 000 


do ieee ate illite 521, 000 
a ee 164, 000 
1, 280, 000 |. 

ee ee eee 200, 000 
a eel 164, 000 

_.do re 500, 000 | 

Begin hospital __............ 300, 000 | 
Se 300, 000 

Ti nnidinn sccttihews 100, 000 | 
Barracks ieee 300, 000 
Officers’ quarters 90, 000 

Barracks 47,000 } 


Officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters. 
Barracks. ...... 


139, 000 


500, 000 
160, 000 


[Compiled March 10, 1927] 


By the Congress 
»proved 


‘| 

»y the 

Bureati of 
the 


Authorized Authorized 


andap- but not ap- Final action in each case 
Budget propriated | propriated 
725, 000 725, 000 Publie No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
July 3, 1926. 
465, 000 _..... a $465,000 Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927 
ee A 180, 000 Do 
500,000 »...... 500, 000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927 
I lesthentrtstaaien a 300, 000 | Do 
240, 000 - ‘ 240, 000 Do 
360, 000 360,000 _. Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| July 3, 1926 
310, 000 j._...- — 310,000 | Pubiic No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927 
72, 000 Smiaas re 72, 000 Do 
45, 000 asia 45, 000 Do. 
nn 262,000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| Mar, 3, 1927 
GR Rec cteeas | 521,000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927. 
Sh ctecetece 200,000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927. 
164, 000 164, 000 Do. 
100, 000 | 500, 000 |.....-. Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
July 3, 1926. 
SED Rite oumemenie 300, 000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927. 
| 100,000 | Publie No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
} Mar. 3, 1927. 
300, 000 on 300, 000 Do 
90, 000 90, 000 |___. .-| Publie No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| July 3, 1926. 
47, 000 i icin meneed Do 
139, 000 | 139, 000 Do 
500, 000 | 500, 000 ‘ i Do. 
RUE Vowdecaanneun 160, 000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
i i | Mar. 3, 1927. 
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Statement showing new construction recommended by the War Department and action taken thereon by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress—Continued 


iibiiciona ' iene ; “| = 











By the C ess 
| | Amount | A —_ y the Congress 


| recom- yy the pearraeeeeah gre HE yore eT - 
tion Project mended by} Bureau of | see : 
War De- | the Authorized) Authorized 


| Budget | and ap- but not ap- Final action in each case 
propriated | propriated 
| 









partment 




































































































































































































































































| | | 
Pont Samt. 10. Wc ditcicccéccatensnaden __| Barracks...........-..--....| $1, 086, 000 | $1, 086, 000 eee. $1, 086, 000 | Pubic No. #1, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
‘eb. 25, 1927. 
Do ‘ ache DR .6inctoucenmemaee 300, 000 300, 000 Se euewunene 300, 000 | = No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
. | Mar. 3, 1927. 
Kelly Field, Tex..... ccvbddni wince incelbnch te belkeiaaki>ankaneeaemn 490, 000 | CR GED. Leccssvense wis 490, 000 | _ No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| ‘eb. 25, 1927. 
De =a eS a ee Officers’ quarters............| 1, 250, 000 | 
Do cial att oe el aa I. sic nck cineca tiatienann | 531, 000 
Do od auc cacessecaddbboantces| SON GMNO cata oie 880, 000 j....--.- oa 
1 se ies elena cull inckneectaumemdiall 100, 000 | SE Lnscemientad 100, 000 — No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| Mar. 3, 1927. 
Do = Barracks a 316, 000 | 316, 000 |. outa 316, 000 | Do. 
Leavenworth, Kans. U.8.D B .. ee ee ee 125, 000 | 125, 000 | eee | “ No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| July 3, 1926. 
Camp Lewis’ Wash bioteGhusteecscadst MUEEL Gelhascubesemererne 800, 000 800, 000 | ee | Publie No. 123, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | Apr. 15, 1926. 
Do (celle einer ee 125, 000 125, 000 | | Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | | _ July 3, 1926. 
i Continuing hospital......... 128, 000 | TE, BE8 | cccccneead 128,000 Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | | Feb. 25, 1927. 
BN cet ks Officers’ quarters... aes 72, 000 | 72, 000 |..-.... — 72, 000 Do. 
ee ee Noncommissioned _ officers’ 30, 000 Oa Gee l.<ceoccmnene 30, 000 Do. 
quarters. | 
Do ‘ ‘ sviesinknnnst SEEN. scaseceuesmanianal 97, 000 | Oe GD lcnnenieentis 7,000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927. 
Do b : o:sutautsinmnaniall TI enncceiian et aati 500, 000 A —™l Ee 500, 000 Do. 
March Field, Calif iustceaeaabaieeel Cisncsas duos Kbaubacaan 549, 000 SER OED | .ncuccteodsl 550, 000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | j Feb. 25, 1927. 
Do ampubsaanihes Officers’ quarters..........- 1, 130, 000 | OR ncttennicstl 750, 000 Do. 
piace Pinks, Alt... .cacsonsnneteniax OIA. sin dcticcencninngmntian | 130, 000 | 130, 000 | BEE Danitt dunce Public No. 492, Sixty-nintb Congress. Approved 
| | July 3, 1926. 
DO hice eee eee RS eet _..| Noncommissioned officers’ 70, 000 | 70, 000 | | sm Do 
quarters | | 
IR i as ee ‘ 40, 000 | Gi G0D- 1 nnccdaenaee 40,000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-n‘nth Congress. Approved 
| | Mar. 3, 1927. 
Camp BioOleliam, Al. ..ccccsacusctnnsed » SRORINED 6.4odenddcsktvenateed } 300, 000 300, 000 |... : 300, 000 Do. 
Camp Meade, Md._..-....---------+----|-----C0...---2aeennnseneceeee= | 410, 000 410, 000 ee ; — No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| uly 3, 1926. 
Do oscecwenss | cisde Tas senscsnnicdsenuannesel 600, 000 ee 300, 000 Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| } Feb. 25, 1927. 
ea aimee Commence hospital_.......- 150, 000 SERGI Liconsoneces 150, 000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| Mar. 3, 1927. 
i a ae el | IG ..«.aiciscccnininitstiapetiaiiuimiieid | 300, 000 | 300, 000 |............ 300, 000 Do. 
Mitchel Field, N. ¥ ‘cits aelaaincd coca i nbcatiieinnce aaaheniesieanes | 287, 000 287, 000 | Se Eee tusssnencsss Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| July 3, 1926. 
i a a nee Officers’ quarters_..........- 100, 000 Ree - iaaheenennaed 
yn. ee ee ares See 555, 000 | 555, 000 Oi nasi Do. 
See. ws ON al aia 100, 000 100, 000 | 0 O—E—Eeyyya Do. 
Do he naiicutatiniienll Officers’ quarters............ 72, 000  . | ee ol 72,000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
j | Feb. 25, 1927. 
Do ia pe he ee raat al _..-------| Noncommissioned officers’ 15, 000 | IG 15, 000 Do. 
quarters. | 
Panama Department (Air Corps)........! Barracks...................- 7 eS eee i 7 a 
Do ; iuionidiae weaned Wl. cotatiiaGer>asiiendamel 560, 000 | I Cibintaxcienonue 560,000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | Mar. 3, 1927. 
Do : ; siiveniebinciiamaiaiiia Noncommissioned officers’ | 126, 000 | ee 126, 000 Do. 
quarters } 
Do (utvidshoumeennegie Officers’ QURANE nc cacteasel 400, 000 SAGE lncuseneaeeed 400, 000 | Do. ‘ 
Fost Riker. RAOB.. .nciccnncnsnncertcanecs ee SS 1 72, 000 12 OOS |. cteeeneededl 72,000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927. 
DO... ... cc cccecscccccensscsecacssccs . GD .nccopesosvnscusanicecs 126, 000 | er 126,000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927. 
hKockwell Field, Calif el ee ei i Bie - 240, 000 ED Bite celecee al 240, 000 Do. 
I< : ... Noncommissioned officers’ | 78, 000 | 7h: GOD | .casemdtesone 78, 000 Do, 
quarters. | 
Fert Gem Houston, Tet. .casesscsnscue A DIATE. cnnntincunivocciaca 500, 000 500, 000 | ID Biccinisiniermatenel Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
} July 3, 1926. 
asc ih on ee eis Officers quarters............| 200, 000 200,000 |...:...--..- 200, 000 Do. 
Do ‘ ae ee eee | 600, 000 200, G00 |...cacce a 300,000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| Feb. 25, 1927. 
Do sncaieisitanlescie hci ta Oe III aici ee eae 500, 000 |) i 500, 000 | Publie No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
j } Mar. 3, 1927. 
Schofield B nD, REOWO  ccccnctaned } Continuing hospital......... 450, 000 | 450, 000 | 450, 000 |--ea-e--ne0- Public No. 123, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
} Apr. 15, 1926. 
De SeENincARtateeesEeaeenesen Noncommissioned officers’ | 72, 000 | 72, 000 TE GU Inconcesentea Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| quarters. | | July 3, 1926. 7 
Dk cmisstindenimediesesyeunecetuanenas | Continuing hospital_.......- | 260, 000 | TORO lccismebelnank 260,000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927. 
Do ats tae _..----ee------| To complete hospital........ 190, 000 BO Vetdewcckccek 190, 000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| Mar. 3, 1927. 
Scott Field, I idaveacicda | ee 100,000} 100,000 |_..- al 100, 000 Do. 
Selfridge Field, Mich cnet katie ca eee ae 570, 000 570, 000 | SED Sitcurnanouda Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | July 3, 1926. 
Do ee cca Noncommissioned officers’ 180, 000 180, 000 TBA GED 3; cc cndishonsd Do. 
| quarters ' ; 
Do Sn ee ee Officers ie cen eel 72, 000 | i ee 72,000 | Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
j j Feb. 25, 1927. ; 
Do puisienmesetécenseeuseeees Beal. . c ccccncccssacncssal 50, 000 eee eee. 50,000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | | _ Mar. 3, 1927. 
Fort Sill, Okla Lmeonsnssiibaanl | Officers’ quarters.......--.- ‘ 72, 000 | TAD lattedomekaud 72, 000 Public No. 641, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Feb. 25, 1927. 
Do : _-------------| Noncommissioned officers’ | SS ee bt a ail eaiiana aed 
{| quarters. } | ‘ 
Port Wadsworth, N. Vo... ncecccssecscc] PURTRONB acc cece cccccccstnnce } 285, 000 | 285, 000 | G00 Uicsccdi cacede Public No. 492, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | | | July 3, 1926. 
rank Wee, TA. FT oc ccnccsacates _.| Officers’ quarters............. 216, 000 Fe 216, 000 | Public No. 764, Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
| | | | Mar. 3, 1927 
eee SS =e ° 
| 


Total. » scioesinaacssahgnliriate ase ieee eee Se 
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In his testimony before Subcommittee No. 2, of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs of the House, General Cheatham, the 
Quartermaster General of the Army, in reporting upon the 
progress of construction with the housing program, stated in 
answer to a question by the subcommittee chairman: 


Mr. JAMES. Now, General, we will consider now this is a case of a 
large corporation, and we have. not anything at all to do with the 
Army, and we are going to spend $100,000,000 for housing, and 
some of the members of the board of directors feel we ought to spend 
$5,000,000 a year. If you were employed by us to look after our 
interests, I would like to have you tell us what you would do as 
general manager of the concern. 

General CHEATHAM. If you will permit me to speak generally now, 
r can answer; but I would like to have the privilege of correcting it 
in the record. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, yes. 

General CHEATHAM, It is rather an important question and 1 would 
like to have an opportunity to make a little investigation, The exact 
amount I ean not give you offhand, but I can state definitely we can 
spend economically, and make a definite saving, more money than you 
are giving us next year. Just what that amount is I do not know. 
Colonel Casey said twenty millions. We ultimately could get to the 
point where we could spend $20,000,000, but if we had $10,000,000 
for the next year, I am satisfied we could spend it very economically, 
anc we could thereafter spend $20,000,000 without any question and 
do it right. I do not think I need tell you, I assume, that if we go 
intvu Camp Devens or any other place with a complete program of what 
we need we can get the biggest contractors in the country to come 
there and figure on all that work for us; whereas we could not get 
them to come there and figure on a small contract, and we could con- 
centvate our abilities on a single job and get through with it. That 
is a very general answer, sir, to your question, but I can elaborate 
that in the record, if you will permit me. 

Mr. Wuourzpacu. Of course, that would not take into consideration 
the improved morale of the whole Army. 

General CHEATHAM. That can not be 

Mr. Wurzpacn. Due to the expedition with which this work is done. 

General CHEATHAM, That can not be calculated. It is enormous. 

Mr. Wartnwricnt. There would be a saving of anywhere from 5 
to probably 20 per cent on the completion of the program, would there 
not? 

General CHEATHAM. I should say over 5 per cent. 
a guess. 

This statement based on the assumption that we will have 
$100,000,000 to spend either as at present contemplated in 25 years; 
that at the rate of $4,000,000 per year, or that we will complete 
this same program in 10 years at the rate of $10,000,000 per year or, 
in > years, at the rate of $20,000,000 per year. 

On a 25-year basis, the expenditure for repairs would, assuming 
the present rate of $860,000 per year, averaged over the entire period, 
amount to $10,750,000 provided new construction took the place of 
cld at a reasonably steady rate throughout the period. 

On a 10-year basis the expenditure for repairs as above would be 
$4,300,000, thus giving a saving of $6,450,000 over the 25-year pro- 
gram. 

On a 5-year basis the expenditure would be $2,150,000, thus giving 
a saving over the 25-year program of $8,600,000. 

A further saving will be made due to the more favorable figures that 
can be obtained from contractors if the work is concentrated and let 
in larger blocks, due to the reduction in overhead that will thus be 
made possible, This saving is estimated at 5 per cent of the total 
$100,000,000 available, or $5,000,000. 


calculated. 


That, again, is 
is 


is, 


Résumé of savings 


Saving on a 10-year program on repairs...--...--.-.__ $6, 450, 000 
Saving on contractors’ overhead........-._---.- ddiiatibins ahibee 5, 000, 000 
11, 450, 000 
= -———— == a 
Saving on a 5-year program on repairs._.......-....~---- 8, 600, 000 
Saving on contractors’ overhead ..._.--..--- EE 5, 000, 000 


13, 600, 000 

You will understand that this statement is of necessity approximate, 
but it is believed to be very conservative. The many sources of extra 
expense incident to the maintenance of temporary buildings will much 
more than offset the annual upkeep of the new permanent buildings. 


In the consideration of this housing problem, and particularly 
in determining priorities of construction, the Committee on 
Military Affairs has kept constantly in mind the urgent need 
of getting safe and suitable accommodations for the sick, for 
the enlisted men, and for the families of both officers and 
enlisted men. This character of construction is given first 
priority in the committee’s deliberations. 

More than 40,000 of the officers and men of the Army in the 
United States are still living either in tents or in the temporary 
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war-time cantonment buildings. This number will be reduced 
by approximately 13,000 when the amounts already authorized 
have been expended. 

In concluding, I want to emphasize the fact that the housing 
program for the Army.on which the committee is now working 
contemplates the maintenance of an Army of an average 
strength of 125,000 enlisted men and 12,000 officers, and in- 
cludes the full realization of the five-year Air Corps program. 
In view of all the circumstances, namely, the urgent needs of 
the Army itself, together with the most economical method of 
developing the housing program, I am convinced that money 
should be made available to carry forward this construction 
Just as rapidly as it can be done economically by the military 
authorities. This procedure will reduce the waste incident to 
maintaining temporary war-time barracks which are rapidly 
deteriorating and expensive to keep in any sort of livable con- 
dition, This will also add to the contentment of the enlisted 
men and should therefore be a decisive factor in reducing 
desertions, thereby eliminating the expenses incident to deser- 
tions. A feeling that the Army is to be well housed will, in my 
opinion, raise to a high point the morale of our military forces. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, every Congressman knows that 
the most thankless work that he performs as a Member of 
Congress is what he undertakes to put through Congress in the 
nature of bills for the benefit of his district or certain parts or 
interests in his district. 

Such legislation is never of a nature so that all localities in 
his district have the same interest in it. And the cunning, self- 
seeking politician can take the Congressman’s record upon 
which he is deserving of great credit from the inhabitants of 
that part of his district for whose benefit it has been put over 
and make it appear to the voters in other parts of the district 
that the Congressman has wasted his time on matters that were 
of no benefit to them and did not concern them. 

In the last congressional election my opponent took the Lake 
of the Woods bill, which I had been instrumental in getting 
through Congress, and played it and my record on this legis- 
lation up in such a manner as to make the people of my district 
believe that the legislation had no merit and that my efferts 
had practically been a waste of time. 

Yet, while this legislation in so far as monetary benefits to be 
derived from it took care of a local situation existing among 
the settlers in the Lake of the Woods territory, it was a public 
measure of great importance and dealt with an international 
problem. When this legislation became law it was deemed of 
sufficient importance for the New York Times to write more 
than a half-column editorial on-it. This was the legislation 
which my predecessor, Congressman Halvor Steenerson, had 
wrestled with for 20 years, and in discussing the history of it 
in a public meeting in the village of Warroad last summer Mr. 
Steenerson stated that the power interests owning the power 
development on the Canadian side of the lake had through the 
State administration of the State of Minnesota been able to 
block his efforts in bringing the legislation to a successful close. 
At the public meeting I refer to Mr. Steenerson gave bis un- 
equivocal indorsement of the work done by Senator Suarpstrap 
and myself in this matter, saying: 


These men have done well, They have done all that could possibly 


be done for you. I know that the only kind of legislation you could 
get is what these gentlemen got for you. 


THE LAKE OF THE WOODS LEGISLATION 


I claim no special credit for my work with this legislation, 
knowing that I had only done my duty; but I have performed 
my duty us well as it was possible te do it. However, when 
my opponent started his campaign, he not only aimed at taking 
away from me what credit unbiased people were inclined to 
accord me, but also to picture me in the eyes of the voters one 
who had wasted his time in useless effort, and in whatever I 
had done in this matter used my influence corruptly for the 
benefit of one or two parties only. Such grave accusations were 
made that I felt it was due to me to set myself right in the 
eyes of my constituents. 

For that reason I have submitted excerpts from campaign 
documents circulated in behalf of Mr. Selvig bearing on the 
Lake of the Woods legislation to the three members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who constituted the subcommittee 
of the whole committee to complete the hearings on the bill, 
and report to the full committee, namely, Hon. Wirn1am N. 
VaiLe, of Colorado; Hon. Henry ALLEN Cooper, of Wisconsin: 
Hon. S. D. McReynotps, of Tennessee; and also to the Hon. R. 
WALTON Moore, of Virginia. 

I asked each one of these gentlemen to prepare me a state- 
ment on the merits of the Lake of the Woods legislation, and 
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whether or not, in their opinion, the statements published by 
iny opponent relative to the merits of this legislation and my 
connection with the same was just or unjust. This I did for 
the reason that I felt my constituents as well as Members of 
Congress were entitled to know the truth in the matter. For 


the legislation, as the answers made by these gentlemen bring 
out the main points in the legislation in strong relief. 
In the Thief River Falls Times, a weekly newspaper of wide 


circulation in the ninth congressional district of Minnesota, | 


there was printed on September 23, 1926, a campaign letter in 
the furtherance of the candidacy of Mr. Selvig, with a refer- 


ence to my activities in the Lake of the Woods matter, written | 


by Mr. Martin Widsten, Mr. Selvig’s campaign manager. From 


this letter I quote the following: 


Then there was the Lake of the Woods settlement bill. This matter 


is not of general interest, but it took a good deal of Mr. WeraLp’s time | 


and effort. He was assisted in this by an attorney from Chisholm, 
Minn., by name of Berkman. Usually in bills of this nature, when there 
are claings against the Government, there is a clause limiting attorney’s 
fees to 10 per cent of the amount recovered, but Mr. WEFALD con- 
veniently omitted any such paragraph from his bill, and his friend Berk- 
man will probably make a fortune, anywhere from $50,000 to $100,000, 
by handling these claims on a 50 per cent basis, or something approxi- 
mating that. 


On October 14 following Hon, A. M. Landby, a member of 
the Minnesota State Senate and one of the early settlers in the 
Lake of the Woods territory, made answer to the Selvig cam- 
paign statement in a letter published in the Thief River Falls 
Times, from which is taken the following quotation: 


The Lake of the Woods matter was considered of such importance by 
Mr, Widsten and his politica] associates that it was freely predicted 
that Mr. WreraLp would fall down on the job on account of his political 
afliliations. This matter was considered of so much importance that 
Mr. Widsten, with others, were sent at the expense of the Commercial 
Club of Warroad to see Mr. ScCHALL last fall before the Senator went 
to Washington to enlist his services and support. 

Yet the bill passed Congress and became a law witbout any assistance 
from Mr. SCHALI 

When Mr. Widsten accuses Mr. WEFALD of having omitted a clause 
limiting attorney's fees he perhaps does not know that the bill was 
drawn in the State Department under the personal direction of a man 
whom Mr. Widsten surely places in the rank of the foremost lawyers 
in the land, Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, and that the bill Mr. 
WEFALD introduced was written in the customary form used in such 


cases, 


Mr. Landby further called attention to the fact that the bill 
carried into effect the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain; that other lawyers besides Mr. Berkman might 
be employed by the claimants, and that the claimant could 
handle his own claim if he saw fit. The writer closed by say- 
ing that “ Mr. WeraLp has shown that he can work with both 
the Republicans and the Democrats in Congress.” 

Mr. Selvig’s campaign manager, Mr. Widsten, came back in 
another letter published in the same newspaper the first letter 
was published in. He said in part: 

The truth about this bill is probably that some clerk in the Depart- 
ment of State wrote it. It was a routine matter, the culmination of 
many of proceedings, and its passage was requested by the 
administration as a matter of course, 

Perhaps some may be interested to know 
cultivated land affected by this bill was 228 acres—considerably less 
than a half section-—- most of it owned by Mr. Landby. ‘The rest of the 
shore line in Roseau County is muskeg, peat bog, swamp, and is nearly 
ull owned by speculators who figure on collecting big money from the 
Government for it. Mr. Berkman, whom I referred to, had the con- 
tract from the landowners long before this bill was passed. 

Mr. Landby’s intense interest in WrraLp’s election lies in the fact 
that Congress has reserved the last say as to the size of the damages 
to be allowed, and if the appraising officer fails to give Mr. Landby the 
large price that he figures on. he hopes that WEFALD will be in Congress 
and help him pull it through there. 

Mr. Landby is the most prosperous farmer in eastern Roseau County, 
and has made his success on the “ overflowed" lands on which he is 
anxious to collect damages from the Government. I certainly have no 
objection to whatever he may get, but it is not necessary for him to 
get very eloquent as to Mr. WkrFrALD’s aid to the “ settlers” in eastern 
loseau County as long as be himself is the only “ settler” affected to 
any great extent 


years 


that the total acreage of 


Such were the charges generally circulated through the dis- 
trict. They were used in every locality where it was considered 
profitable to use them, 

In the village of Warroad, and among people more or less 
directly interested in the settlement to be brought about by the 
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legislation, the arguments were changed somewhat, namely, that 
whatever money would be paid out under the legislation ought 
not to go to Mr. Landby, but that the other claimants should 
band themselves together and “head him off,” and that this 


| could be best done by defeating me and electing my opponent. 
that reason I shall not go into a further detailed discussion of | 


This work was done mainly through personal solicitation and 
through private letters. The Selvig campaign committee was 
able to send out an unlimited number of private letters, because 
the campaign chest was well filled with funds. 

I herewith submit one of these letters, which speaks for itself : 


C, G. SRLVIG FOR CONGRESSMAN NINTH MINNESOTA DISTRICT 


: OcTosEeR 30, 1926. 
Mr. — , Warroad. . 

FRIEND JOHN: I thought I might write you a few words and try 
to interest you in the candidacy of C. G. Setvie for Congressman. 
He is a good man, and I am somewhat interested in seeing him get by, 
and I felt that I could prevail on our long friendship as a reason for 
asking you to help. 

WEFALD is, of course, Landby’s candidate, as far as Warroad is con- 
cerned. Landby hopes to collect a lot more money on the Jake-level 
settlement than anyone else gets. The awards are subject to change 
by Congress, and he needs WrFraLp in order to get by with his graft. I 
say, let us head him off, and get whatever there is to be had for the 
village and not for Mr. Landby’s pocketbook. 

Yours truly, 





MARTIN WIDSTEN. 


This letter was sent out three days before election, and I 
understand that these letters had been used by the personal 
workers with quite telling effect. The writer of this letter 
says that he is “somewhat interested in seeing him [Selvig! 
get by.” Of course, he was interested. He will likely be Mr. 
Selvig’s secretary. But it is a big price to pay for a position 
of that kind to take on the roéle of a character assassin. 

In order that my constituents may be able to read the an- 
swers to these charges and be able to get the true story of the 
legislation, as well as my connection with it, and that they may 
have an idea of my standing among my colleagues I herewith 
submit the statements made by the gentlemen I have named. 
These statements were obtained for this purpose. 


Hovcse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FORRIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1927. 
KNuD WEFALD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Me. WeraLp: I was much surprised to learn from you that 
in the last congressional campaign the charge was made that your 
Lake of the Woods bill, passed at the first session of the present 
Congress, was lacking in substantial merit and that your support of it 
was inspired by the merely selfish interests of a single constituent. 

Any such statement does you a serious injustice, 

You will remember that I was the chairman of the subcommittee 
which reported this bill to the House and that in behalf of that com 
mittee I had charge of it on the floor on the oceaston of its passage. 
In the performance of my duty, of course, I had occasion to hear and 
analyze all the testimony and arguments, both for and against the bill, 
comprising some 140 closely printed pages. 

If the bill had been merely of local or individual interest it would 
not on that account have been undeserving of consideration by Con 
gress, because Congress is sometimes the only body which can render 
justice in such cases, but this bill had a much broader character. 

It was designed to carry into effect a treaty between the United 
States and Canada affecting (as stated in 1917 by the International 
Joint Commission on the Lake of the Woods) a drainage area of 26,750 
square miles, or more than the combined areas of the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Delaware. 
It involved a matter of good faith and comity between two nations and 
the protection of the citizens of each, and as such commanded the 
attention of our State Department, which sent one of its solicitors to 
the committee hearings to urge the passage of your bill and to propose 
some minor amendments. 

Inasmuch as the bill in its fipal form represents the view of the 
State Department as well as your own view, the criticism—among 
others—that it does not provide for a limitation of attorney's fees must, 
of course, be regarded as a criticism of the State Department as well 
as of yourself. It also involves a criticism of other Congressmen, 
including Mr. Steenerson, who had endeavored for years to have Con- 
gress pass a similar bill. 

As a matter of fact there is no merit whatsoever in that criticism, 
because the bill does not itself make awards of damages but merely 
authorizes the War Department to make them subject in each indi 
vidual case to the approval of Congress. If your critics had been more 
familiar with remedial legislation they would have realized that this 
was not the kind of bill in which it is customary or desirable to insert 
a limitation of attorney’s fees. The State Department, which ap- 
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proved it, and the committee which reported it to the House thought 
it reasonable to assume that excessive allowances of attorney's fees 
would not be sustained by either the War Department or by Congress. 

I might say, in passing, that Mr. Berkman’s study and argument 
were of great value to the committee and I think he deserves to be 
well compensated when the final awards are made. 

Your critics would seem to be either inexcusably ignorant of the 
facts or guilty of intentional misstatement when they say that damages 
which might be awarded under this act would inure only or chiefly 
to the benefit of a single claimant. 

According to reports of the commission filed with our committee and 
considered by it, the total area of lands directly affected by flowage 
control is 23,968 acres in the United States and 40,792 acres in Canada, 
Figuring it as of a merely public land value of $1 per acre, the com- 


mission estimated the aggregate value of this land with its improve- | 


ments, in 1917, to be $163,957 in the United States and $80,877 in 
Canada. 
adjudged by the War Department, but it is obvious that the issue 
must affect a considerable number of individuals besides involving the 
broader questions of fisheries, navigation, industrial development, and 
international obligations. 

“it is only fair to you, Mr. WrFraLp, to say that the committee was 
very favorably impressed with the way in which you conducted your 
advoeacy of this bill, presenting the matter both reasonably and force- 
fully, with a strong appeal for the individual rights of your constit- 
uents and with no less emphasis on the broader questions involved. 
The matter had been before Congress in one form or another for 20 
years, but it was your energy and persistence which finally brought it 

» a suecessful conclusion. For this you deserve the thanks and appre- 
ciation of your constituents. 

I would like to add my personal testimony as to the devotion and 
industry which you have displaye in all your work in the House dur- 
ing the four years in which it has been my pleasure to serve with you. 
Of course, from a political standpoint, I am not sorry to see the Repub- 
lican majority increased, but it is only simple justice to you to say 
that you command the respect and confidence of your colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. I am sure that they would entertain any non- 
political bill of yours as cordially as that of any other Member. 

In your attitude on political questions I have not always agreed 
with you by any means, but your attitude has always been characterized 
by reasonableness and good temper. Your district bas been well and 
eTectively represented during the last two Congresses, and the best 
fortune which anyone could wish to your successor would be that he 
might enjoy, in the same degree as yourself, the respect and the con- 
fidence of his colleagues. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM N. VAILE, 
First District of Colorado, 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1927. 
KNUD WEFALD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear WeraLp: I was much surprised and very sorry last fall 
on hearing the news of your defeat for reelection. It seemed to me 
very strange that so diligent and in every way competent a Representa- 
tive should not have been reelected on his record in the House, and your 
defeat was to me inexplicable until I very recently saw statements 
which were published during the last campaign about you and your 
work in connection with the bill to provide for payment of claims for 


Hon, 


Present values as well as damages, of course, will have to be 
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for damages under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the re- 
porting to Congress the results of the investigation, and for considera- 
tion of the report by Congress. 

The statements regarding fees for any attorney were contemptibly 
malicious because Congress will, when the report is consifiered, deter- 
mine what shall be done relative to compensation of attorneys, and 
provide accordingly in the law, which must be signed by the President. 
Congress will, of course, limit the fees in such a way as to prevent any 
wrong or injustice. 

It was nothing short of an outrage to print and circulate the state- 
ments to which I refer. It is indeed strange that a man should have 
been so maligned for work as honorable and exceptionally efficient 
as that you did for the Lake of the Woods bili. 

You leave the House with the respect and esteem of its membership. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY ALLEN COoopPrr. 





COMMITTRE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1927. 
Hon. Kncp WEFALD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WEFALD: My attention has just been called to several 
publications made against you while you were candidate for Congress 
in regard to the Lake of the Woods in reference to the bill before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee involving the rights of the people located on 
the border of the Lake of the Woods in the United States. Their 
publications do you a great injustice. 

I am a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and the bill pre- 
sented to us originally introduced was drawn by the State Department 
for the purpose of authorizing a ratification and agreement reached be- 


| tween the United States and the, Dominion of Canada, and further 


damages to property caused by artificial obstructions in the outlets to | 


the Lake of the Woods. 

‘hese statements are grossly unjust to you and your work. The bill 
in question was before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which I 
am a member. I was also a member of the subcommittee of three 
appointed, after hearings by the full committee, to continue the exami- 
nition of witnesses, further investigate the facts pertinent to the bill, 
and report to the full committee. You attended all of the hearings 
before the full committee and the subcommittee, and I know that I 
speak the sentiment of every member of the Committee on Foreign 
\fairs in saying that your work throughout, and also your presentation 
and discussion of the testimony, was in every way honorable and 
efficient. Indeed it is my own judgment that the bill would not have 
been reported but for your laborious and straightforward efforts. 

It is astonishing to me that charges having not even the slightest 
foundation in fact should have been circulated about you or had any 
effect upon your constituents. 

The bill as originally introduced was drawn, not, as your enemies 
would make it appear, by a mere clerk,-but by a prominent member 
of the staff of the Secretary of State. It came to the committee with 
the approval of the State Department. The committee modified and 
amended it in material respects and reported it to the House, after 
having considered the measure with extreme care in order, if possible, 
to afford entire relief to the owners of the damaged property. The 
measure became law providing for a proper investigation of the claims 


involving the settlement of damages to property in the United States. 

After some two or three hearings before the fuil committee on this 
matter, it was referred to a special committee of three, of which I was 
a member. You were constantly in attendance and rendered every 
assistance that could be rendered in behalf of your constituents. I 
made a fight against the original provisions of this bill and filed quite 
an extensive minority report. You not only appeared before the full 
committee but time and again before the special committee, and called 
on me at various times in reference to the people you represent; and 
I am frank to say that the certain concessions made by me was on 
account of your interest and presentation of the matter. 

It is true that Mr. Berkman, as attorney for part of these claimants, 
did appear, as he had a right to do. He was asked by me as to how 
many of these parties he represented and was given very close exam- 
ination. . 

The bill as originally drafted by the State Department provided that 
the United States examine and pay to the claimant within the United 
States certain damages, the same to be referred to the War Department 
for consideration and determination. At my insistence this was modi- 
fied and the claims are to be considered by the War Department, and 
when such report is ready it is to be made to our committee for further 
consideration. This gives the committee an opportunity, if they so 
desire, to limit the attorney’s fee, provided they see proper, and provided 
damages are awarded. Your interest was in behalf of all your con- 
stituents and not in the interest of any one class. 

I see in a letter of one Mr. Martin Widsten, who is represented to 
be the campaign manager of Mr. Selvig, your opponent, that the charge 
was made that you were needed in Congress for the purpose of getting 
by with certain graft. Of course this statement is ridiculous and | 


| presume would not be considered by any thoughtful man. 


There also appeared in one publication that only 228 acres of culti- 
vated land is affected by tbis bill and that the rest of the shore land is 
muskeg, peat bog, swamp, and practically of a worthless nature. If this 
be true I am very glad to have had this information, because when 
these claitas come back to the Foreign Affairs Committee for considera- 
tion I will be pleased to have before that committee the Hon. C. 
Selvig to find out what he knows about the same, as we desire to pro- 
tect the Government's interest and not to permit any payment of dam- 
ages for worthless property. 

In conclusion permit me to state that I have noticed your actions 
in Congress and that you have always been diligent, and so far as I 
know have undertaken to represent your whole constituency. 

Very respectfully, 


S. D. McReyYNoLpbs. 





CONGRESS OF THP UNITED STaTss, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1927. 
Hon. Kncpb WEFALD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Wrap: I have seen statements published during the last 
campaign as to your connection with the bill relative to claims for 
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damages due to artificial obstructions in the outlets to the Lake of the 
Woods, which do you grave injustice, and I can speak of the matter with 
very full knowledge as a member of the committee which considered the 
bill. 

There were several hearings, all of which you attended, and except 
for your efforts, I doubt very much whether the measure would have 
received final consideration. The bill as enacted into law is not in the 
form originally suggested, but was put in shape by the committee itself, 
after going over it with the utmost care, and what the committee did 
was with a view of affording complete relief to those of your constituents 
whose property had been damaged. The law provides for a speedy in- 
vestigation of the claims under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the presentation of the results of his investigation to Congress, and 
for the consideration by Congress of his report. So far as concerns 
the matter of the fees of any attorney, that is a point which Congress 
can deal with when the report is received and acted on. It can limit 
the fees in any manner which it may think proper in order to prevent 
any injustice being done. 

I have no hesitation in saying that your work in behalf of your 
constituents was faithful, earnest, and efficient, notwithstanding any 
criticism to which you may have been subjected. I wish to say further 
that although you and I are not of the same political party, having 
observed your attitude and activities in the House, I congratulate 
you upon the intelligence and courage which have marked your service 
there. 


Yours very truly, R. WALTON Moore. 


All of these gentlemen are of different party affiliations than 
myself. They can not be accused of having any partisan bias 
in my behalf. Mr, VatLe and Mr. Cooper are Republicans; Mr. 
McReYNOLDs and Mr. Moore are Democrats. They are all very 
prominent Members of the House. I have stood with these men 
on some issues, and I have stood against them on others. 

In the House of Representatives there is tolerance and fair- 
ness. Every Representative is measured by his colleagues ac- 
cording to his merits and behavior. No Member of the House 
of Representatives would idly stand by and see a colleague un- 
justly abused, nor would any Member go out of his way in 
heaping praise on a colleague where it is not deserved. 

Above all, the House of Representatives is concerned with 
the truth in all matters. 

Had it been true that this legislation was of little moment, 
then Congress is a huge joke and our methods of legislation a 
screaming farce. The long fight waged against the powerful 
power interests by the Hon. Halvor Steenerson to obtain justice 
for these settlers would then have:been years wasted and futile 
grand-stand play. ‘These powerful interests through the aid 
of the Minnesota State administration held up ratification of 
the Lake of the Woods treaty from 1917 until 1924. 

Wrapped up in the Lake of the Woods controversy was the 
fight for a grab of the power development in the Rainy Lake 
und Rainy River watersheds. These interests are the most 
powerful factors in Minnesota politics. They make and un- 
make Congressmen and Senators, All power interests in the 
State work hand in hand. They lay their grasping hands on big 
streams and small, Whenever there is a possible power-devel- 
opment site they sleep, but watch over it. 

An effort was made in my district a few years ago to turn 
a worthy drainage project of the Red Lake and Red Lake 
River into a power-development project. A plan of settlement 
was presented to the district court by which the entire cost 
of the improvement was to be paid by the farmers and the 
Chippewa Indians. But under this proposed plan no part of the 
first cost was to be levied against the power companies. The 
court refused to sanction the proposal because it would be in 
violation of both Federal and State law. 

I mention this because power interests were the ones who 
obstructed the Lake of the Woods legislation, and the power 
interests would be the only ones interested that would be 
opposed to seeing me in Congress to bring the Lake of the 
Woods settlement to a successful issue. 

In this connection I muy also state that leading officials in 
other power companies were very active in opposition to me. 
None but those interested in power development would have 
any interest in making it appear that the Lake of the Woods 
farm lands were of no value, when, as a matter of fact, they are 
some of the most productive in the United States. I sincerely 
hope that Mr. Varire, Mr. Cooper, Mr. McRryYNotps, and Mr. 
Mookk, the gentlemen who gave the most thorough and pains- 
taking study to the Lake of the Woods legislation, will be in 
Congress when the claims of the settlers come before it for 
finul adjustment under this legislation. If these men are in 
Congress when the claims are presented, they will see to it that 
the settlers get a square deal, and that no one will be able to 
misrepresent and make light of these people’s grievances, be- 
enuse these gentlemen are familiar with the history of the 
controversy. 
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NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, when the naval appropriation 
bill was pending in the Hovse I supported the provision for the 
building of three additional cruisers as well as for the con- 
struction of a new dirigible. After careful consideration of the 
subject I found this necessary if the United States is to main- 
tain its place among the countries of the world, so far as naval 
armament is concerned. 

Under the agreement adopted by the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference of 1922 the United States agreed to scrap 
over 800,000 tons of ships in bringing about the now famous 
5-5-3 ratio. This action not only cost the Government of the 
United States the greatest Navy the world ever knew, but it 
cost the taxpayers of the country hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and we must begin now to spend many more millions of 
the people’s money to keep in sight of Great Britain and Japan, 
who are engaged in a ship-building program, not prohibited in 
the agreement. 

I do not contend that Great Britain and Japan are not ad- 
hering to the treaty, but I do say it appears the spirit of the 
treaty is being overlooked. ° 

For instance, it has recently become common knowledge that 
Canada and Australia are constructing a navy of their own. 
Both have two cruisers and additional ships in course of con- 
struction. They are not included in the Great Britain’s list of 
vessels. If other possessions of Great Britain follow the ex- 
ample being set by Canada and Australia, one can see the 
result. 

At the time of the 1922 agreement the United States had in 
the making seven battleships and six battle cruisers, for which 
Congress had appropriated between $350,000,000 and $400,- 
000,000. Did the agreement provide for the completion of these 
modern men of war? I regret to say the answer is no. It 
provided for the scrapping of these vessels, 40 per cent com- 
pleted, and, amazing as it may seem to the people of the coun 
try, it took between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 additional to 
break them apart. 

The agreement provided that this country should retain ships 
long considered obsolete, on some of which no red-blooded man 
would want to send an American to sea in time of war. As an 
example, we retained the Olympia, the flagship used by the late 
Admiral Dewey in the battle of Manila Bay during the Spanish 
war. 

Had our representative at that conference provided for the 
scrapping of ships that had outlived their usefulness and should 
have been placed out of commission, there would be no com- 
plaint now and no necessity to provide for the construction of 
these cruisers. 

As a result of the conference Great Britain scrapped 
ships, only 4 of them actually being in use, the other 18 being 
classed as obsolete. No new ships were scrapped by Great 
Britain, because she had none in the building at the time, no! 
did France or Italy. 

Japan did scrap 4 ships in course of construction, as well as 
take out of commission 12 other vessels, but the conference 
permitted Japan to complete the construction of 1 vessel, tlie 
tonnage and gun power making it the greatest battleship afloat. 

The ships retained by the United States were in such condi- 
tion that it cost over $20,000,000 to recondition six of them. 

Aside from this the United States was permitted to purchase 
a dirigible, but there is a provision in the agreement which, in 
the event of war, provides this great dirigible can not leave its 
hangar. 

Only a few days ago we were asked to appropriate money for 
the expenses of. delegates to a conference at Geneva, where tlie 
question of additional disarmament is to be discussed. ‘This 
conference, called by the League of Nations, met last summer. 

Nothing came of the meeting, nor will anything develop a 
this summer’s session, simply because the United States has 
nothing to scrap. When we have advanced our naval armamen! 
to a point in excess of that of Great Britain and Japan, then 
and not until then, will these nations agree to further disarm 
ment; and it will be, as in the conference of 1922, if an agree 
ment is reached, that the United States will do the scrapping 
As the President has sent a note to these powers, as well as 
to France and Italy, suggesting a further conference, and onl) 
a few days ago a disinclination was expressed by France and 
Italy to participate, I declined to support the bill appropriating 
$70,000 to pay the expenses of American delegates. 

During my campaign fot Congress I frankly told the peop!c 
of my district that I favored e Navy equal to the navy of an) 
other nation in the world, and this expression met with their 
approval. 

If we are to maintain our place with Great Britain and 
Japan we must maintain a balanced Navy in keeping with 
the full strength of the 5-5-3 ratio. Millions are appropriated 
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to construct vessels for the Coast Guard, to be used in connec- 
tion with prohibition enforcement, but it seems the adminis- 
tration is not insisting on building ships to balance our Navy. 

In 1924, in addressing Congress, the President said, in part: 


For several years we have been decreasing the personnel of the Army 
and Navy and reducing their power to the danger point. Both of 
these services should be strengthened rather than weakened. We want 
no more competitive armaments. We want no more war. But we want 
no weakness that invites imposition. A people who neglect their 
national defense are putting in jeopardy their national honor. 


Despite this utterance the President has experienced a change 
of mind and now opposes carrying out the plan of the General 
foard of the Navy. 

If we are properly prepared, peace is insured. 

Feeling that our Navy, as shown by reports of the naval 
experts, is far below the 5-5-3 ratio, I propose to vote for the 
Senate amendments now being considered providing for an 
appropriation to commence the construction of three cruisers, 
which will be a start in bringing our Navy up to the standard 
that should be maintained, under the existing agreement, with 
which I am in favor of strictly adhering. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO., NATURE'S HEALTH RESORT 


Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a gigantic task that con- 
fronts us in the proper care of the many disabled men of the 
World War, a task that will be with us for many years to come 
and one that can only be rightfully completed through the 
proper hospitalization and treatment of the ex-service men who 
are noW ill and the many more who will in later years have just 
claims for medical treatment against our Government. 

In my attempt to keep myself attuned to what the Govern- 
ment is doing and should do toward these ex-service men I have 
and am paying particular attention to hospitalization. For- 
tunately for me there is located in my district at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., a general hospital of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, It is such an ideal location for a hospital that the 
Government has been empowered by Congress and given the 
funds to increase this hospital to 150-bed capacity. I believe 
this increased capacity will soon be taken up and that addi- 
tional beds will have to be authorized. 

Excelsior Springs is not simply a small city; it is one of 
nature’s health resorts. It is about an hour’s run by rail or 
motor from Kansas Gity and has within its boundaries more 
kinds of waters than any other known resort in the world— 
more than 20 mineral waters. Therapeutically the springs are 
divided into five groups, namely, iron manganese, soda bicarbon- 
ate, sulphur, saline laxative, and lithia. So far as is known, 
there is not a similar formation existing in medicinal springs 
in any other place in the world. The chemical analysis of the 
waters of each of these groups may be had by request from 
the chamber of commerce. The city has taken great care to 
protect the purity of these waters by causing frequent analysis 
and inspection and by strictly enforcing ordinances against 
outside impurities and contamination. 

Without attempting to name the many uses of these waters, 


I do want to say they are widely known for their qualities of | 


blood building and purifying, for indigestion, acid and gaseous 
condition of the stomach, as a liver stimulant, intestinal ail- 
ments, rheumatism, kidney and bladder troubles, and various 
other conditions of the human system which become chronic. 

In Excelsior Springs you will find a great number of bath 
houses, equipped with the most up-to-date and modern appli- 
ances, conducted in the most efficient manner, having skilled 
attendants to administer to the sick and crippled in a way that 
is all that can be desired. These baths used in connection with 
the mineral waters are famous for their results, 

Realizing the value of recreation to health, Excelsior Springs 
has provided for various sports and other pastimes. It affords 
a wonderful golf course, picturesque drives and walks, swim- 


ming, tennis, bowling, horseback riding, to say nothing of the | 


theaters and other amusements, with hotel accommodations 


equal to any city in the country. 


To the careful man who looks forward and works to prevent | 


impairment of his physical machinery and to the many more 
who, unfortunately, do not seek medical aid until there is some- 
thing wrong, Excelsior Springs is a real gift of nature. The 


natural medicinal gifts are augmented by the finest hospita!s | 


and baths of the most efficient professional supervision and 
scientific administration by skilled attendants. 

The Federal Government is enlarging its hospital for ex- 
service men there, when the general policy is to entrench and 
eliminate, This is proof positive that Excelsior Springs is just 
what I claim for it—one of the Nation's, if not of the world’s, 
natural, ideal, effective, and efficient health centers. 
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REAPPORTION MENT 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of our 
country is, in effect, an agreement between the States establish- 
ing the structure of our Government. It contains provisions to 
protect the rights of the States and assure them a just repre- 
sentation in this legislative body of the Nation. It provides 
each State shall have at least one representative, and otherwise 
representation is to be apportioned among the several States 
according to population. This plan is simple, definite, and 
inherently just. 

The Constitution provides for the determination of the popu- 
lation of the respective States by a census to be taken each 10 
years, in such manner as Congress may by law direct. 

Under these provisions of the Constitution, reapportionment 
is the duty of the Congress, and fundamentally its discretion 
is required only for two purposes. Congress has a discretion as 
to the number of Members that shall constitute the House; it 
has authority to determine the manner in which the census 
shall be taken. 

The census of 1920 disclosed an increase of population in some 
States greatly disproportionate to the increase of other States. 
Had Congress then followed the constitutional method of re- 
apportionment, it would have resulted in a corresponding 
change in the relative representation of a number of States. 
The failure of Congress to reapportion after the 1920 census 
was to some degree justified by what appeared to be a more 
or less abnormal distribution of population at that time. In 
the meantime, the increasing disparity of representation to the 
relative population of States has accentuated the difficulties 
of securing a reapportionment. 

In case of reapportionment, the eight Pacific Coast States, 
which now have 26 Representatives in Congress, would then 
have 36 Representatives. This large area of the country, that 
now has less than 1 out of each 16 Members of Congress, 
would, after reapportionment, have 1 out of each 12. 

On reapportionment, it is estimated, California would gain 
6 Representatives on a basis of a total representation of 435 
Members in the House. At the present time California is 
entitled to 11 Members. A constitutional reapportionment would 
give her six more, and thus increase her present representation 
by over 50 per cent. The increased representation of six, now 
denied to California, is equal to, or greater than the total 
representation of each of 20 States in the Union. 

On the 2d of March this House voted on a bill which, in 
substance, provided that after the 3d of March, 1933, the 
House of Representatives should be composed of 435 Members 
as at present; that after the next census the Secretary of 
Commerce should apportion that’ number of Representatives 
in accordance with the rule prescribed by the Constitution. 
This bill was defeated in the House by a vote of 183 yeas to 
197 nays. This situation creates a growing concern in the 
West as to whether or not Congress will, after the next census, 
or before that time, accord to the States of the country that 
equal representation provided for them by the Constitution. 
This bill would have given that assurance. Congress, by its 
inaction and by this vote, has denied equal representation to 
the States, and refused to give this assurance for the future. 

Whether or not a big State in populous areas gains or loses 
one or two Members in the House may be of little consequence, 
but to States more or less isolated from the population centers 
of the country, and with new and particular problems like those 
peculiar to the West, full and equal representation is important. 
It is nationally unwise to give just reason to any State or see- 
tion of the country to feel that its substantial right to pro- 
portionate representation is treated with indifference or ignored. 

Reapportionment on the plan voted on would directly affect 
the representation of 30 States which now have 317 Repre- 
sentatives in the House. Seventeen of these States would lose 
25 Representatives, and 13 States would gain that number. Of 
the States losing representation, 6 are Southern and would 
lose 8 Representatives. Six in the central part of the country 
would lose 11 Representatives. Five of the Eastern States 
would lose 6 Representatives. 

On the vote in the House these 17 States cast 179 votes, 63 
for reapportionment and 116 against. Eleven of these 17 States 
cast a solid vote against reapportionment. Of the 63 votes east 
by Representatives of these States in favor of reapportionment, 
58 were from Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
These 3 States were the most liberal in their voting attitude, 
Massachusetts favoring reapportionment by a vote of 10 to 3, 
New York by 23 to 14, and Pennsylvania by 25 to 3. 

The Representatives of the 13 States which would gain by 
reapportionment cast 102 votes, of which 74 were for and 28 
against reapportionment. Four of these States voted against 
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reapportionment. Thus, of the States directly concerned, the 
majority against reapportionment was only 7. 

Ninety-nine votes were cast from States not directly affected, 
of which 46 were for reapportionment and 53 against reappor- 
tionment. It will thus be observed that of the majority of 14 
votes against reapportionment, 7 represented the majority com- 
ing from the States directly interested, and 7 from States not 
directly interested. 

Manifestly, if the States, which will lose representation on 
the next reapportionment, exhaust all resources at their com- 
mind to prevent reapportionment, especially in the Senate, it is 
going to be very difficult to secure. Reapportionment will not 
be secured without a large support from States which receive 
no advantage therefrom. ° 

The bill upon which Congress voted on the 2d of March pro- 
vided for reapportionment on a basis inherently just, and per- 
haps as convenient for the membership of Congress as any 
plan that can be devised. In no practical sense did it attempt 
to deprive Congress of any discretionery power. 

This bill deserved a minimum of consideration, so far as its 
effect upon the election of a President might be concerned by 
shifting electoral votes from some States to others. The bill 
would not become effective for the election of Representatives 
until 1932, and as to changing the electoral votes in a presiden- 
tial election, it would not be effective until the presidential elec- 
tion of 1936. The effect of the proposed reapportionment on 
an election to be held nine years from now is manifestly so 
conjectural as not to be entitled to serious consideration at this 
time. In any event Congress should not withhold just repre- 
sentation from any State or section for any partisan reasons. 

A plausible contention was made that the proposed Dill 
sought to prevent a future Congress from exercising its right 
to reapportion representation in the House. This contention 
is without just foundation. The bill proposes to establish no 
rule of action a future Congress can not modify or repeal at 
will. The Constitution requires that the census be taken each 
10 years, but places no limitation on the right of Congress to 
establish the number of Representatives for any period in 
advance it may fit, leaving to future Congresses the same 
privilege of legislating upon the subject. 

From the standpoint of the political or personal convenience 
of Members, opponents of reapportionment could not ask more 
favorable provisions. The operation of the proposed act was 
delayed for six years. It determined the total number of Mem- 
bers of the House in advance of the census on which the ap- 
portionment would be made. It is conceded to be the duty of 
States losing representation to support reapportionment when 
a constitutional and just reapportionment is offered, even 
though it may decrease their State’s representation. Assum- 
ing that the Members expect to meet this responsibility, it can 
be more conveniently and more wisely met by adopting in 
advance a rule to govern reapportionment that is inherently 
just and in accordance with the Constitution. It will be less 
embarrassing and more convenient for Members to discharge 
this duty in advance rather than later vote specifically to 
reduce representation of their own States. 

PUT AMERICANS ON GUARD 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the Congress of the 
United States, or I should say the majority now in control of 
Congress, capitulated to the foreign element in this country by 
yielding to their pressure on the immigration question. When 
you passed the Johnson bill to postpone for a year the putting 
into effect of the national-origins clause of our immigration law, 
you began a retreat from our avowed policy of saving America 
for Americans. In my opinion it was the most ignominious sur- 
render of American principles for political expediency that I 
have witnessed in a long time. 

Only 111 men stood their ground and voted against the bill— 
100 Democrats and 11 Republicans. If the foreign element is 
strong enough now to stampede Congress into a partial repeal 
of our immigration laws in order to save the President of the 
embarrassment of “ offending the foreign vote,” what will it be 
a year from now when they come back here, encouraged by their 
success of yesterday, to demand further changes in those laws? 
lf the majority in power yields to them then, as it did on yes- 
terday, they will increase their demands from time to time until 
our immigration laws will be virtually wiped out, and America 
will become the dumping ground for the riffraff of the Old 
World. 

Unless the American people wake up and give their Repre- 
sentatives to understand that they are not going to tolerate any 
weukening of our immigration laws, I fear that we are doomed 
to see them virtually wiped from the statute books. The puerile 
attempts of those supporting this bill to justify its passage on 
the floor was so silly that it would almost “make the angels 


see 
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weep.” But it was freely talked in the corridors and in the 
cloakroom that Members were afraid to vote against it on 
account of the voters among the foreign elements in their dis- 
tricts. Let us put the American people on guard in order thit 
hereafter Members will be afraid to vote against restricting 
immigration because of the American yoters in their respective 
districts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to offend anyone who happens 
to be of foreign extraction; but this cause is so dear to my 
heart that I can not refrain from sounding this warning to 
the American people, who believe as I do, that we should save 
this country for our children and our children’s children. Let 
those of us who opposed this measure take this fight home to 
the people and let them know just what has been done. If we 
are to save America for Americans, then we are going to have 
to put the American people on guard. 


OUR POLICY IN MEXICO 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on January 24 last I pre- 
sented a resolution calling upon the Department of State to 
inform the House of the malignant propaganda being carried on 
in this country against the foreign policy of our President and 
State Department toward Mexico, its genesis, and its financial 
backing. That resolution still sleeps in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee now about to expire, but I am impelled by the duty 
imposed upon me to demonstrate to this House the essentiality 
of such an inquiry and the need for prompt and vigorous steps 
by some one, somewhere, to remove this sepsis from our body 
politic. 

Upon my responsibility as a Member of this House, I charge 
that the Mexican Government, through its ambassador at Wash- 
ington and its consul general in New York City, has expended 
almost $2,000,000 for the purpose of discrediting the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of State of the United 
States, 

That they have subsidized preachers and professors to attack 
the President of the United States. 

That they have financed hack writers to attack the President 
of the United States, ; 

That they have underwritten radical, religious, and uplift 
organizations of all varieties to circularize the country in defa 
mation of our Government. 

That they have made a filthy alliance with the Ku-Klux Klan 
to inject religious bigotry into the controversy between this 
country and Mexico, and that in general they have done any- 
thing that the corrupt use of money would assist them in doing 
to spread falsehoods throughout the country in the hope of con 
fusing public opinion to the end that President Coolidge might 
be deterred from carrying out the identical policy initiated by 
Woodrow Wilson in protection of the rights of American 
citizens. 

I will not encumber the Recorp at this time with the many 
proofs I hold that the Mexican ambassador in Washington and 
the Mexican consul general in New York City have organized 
the most damnable anti-American campaign that has appeared 
in this country since Bernstorff was handed his passports. To- 
day I will content myself with the presentation of one document 
and with the supporting affidavit. 

‘For the asking you can get—or could up to a few days ago 
this printed insult by application at Elias’s consulate, or by 
mail, and of this I have sworn and documentary proof, 

On its second page appears this lowborn and vicious lie: 

Secretury of State Kellogg has been connected as attorney with som: 
of the corporations that now want action in Mexico. 


And on page 3— 


Mr. Kellogg, well nicknamed “ Nervous Nellie,” 
gence and proves his own unfitness for high office. 


insults our intelll 


In all the history of diplomacy and international relations, 
has such a thing occurred? Could evil ignorance conceive of 
a grosser insult from a consul to a nation that harbors him’ 
For a mere matter of preferring American ships to British 
freighters the American consul at Newcastle was removed b) 
the British Government. 

Suppose, if one may attribute such lack of culture and edu 
eation to an American official, our consul had publicly charged 
the Premier of Great Britain with personal interest in those 
freighters and hurled but one unmerited epithet like “ Nervous 
Nellie” at his head and said he was well named “ Nervous 
Nellie”; and strain your imagination to the point of conceiving 
that our consul had howled abroad that the Premier “insults 
our intelligence and proves his unfitness for high office.” 
Withdrawal of his exequatur would have been the least result 
of such villification and libel, 

But there sits Arturo Elias, honored by our Government, hos- 
pitably received in this supine, easy-going country of ours, 
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still Mexican consul general. And Coolidge and Kellogg are 
bammered by our chairless professors and our theological idlers 
and our Ku-Klux Klan and our Bolshevists and our draft dodg- 
ers, now vocal once more. They are denounced as impetuous, 
as aggressive to a sweet neighbor, as saber rattlers and preda- 
tory, as plotters against a people of refinement and courtesy and 
chivalry ! ; 

There sits Arturo Elias, in his chair at the consulate general 
of Mexico, in the country whose faithful servants tolerate him, 
and are vatient with him, and whom he billingsgates with im- 
punity, confiding in the most amazing, abject long suffering 
kuown to diplomatic history. Where did he acquire the base 
education that impels him to insult our public servants on whose 
tolerance his very job depends? 

As further proof of his carefree insolence on the front page 
of the leaflet entitled “ Hands off Mexico,” he appends the plea: 


Do not delay—write at once 
Senator demanding arbitration. 


to your Congressman or United States 


That, Mr, Speaker, is the source of the flood of letters and 
appeals that has overwhelmed the Congress and buffaloed some 
of us, and made some of us jump at the crack of a whip appar- 
enuUy wielded by the voters—really cracked by Arturo Elias, 
whose foul mouth should long ago have talked him out of the 
position he dishonors. 

It may be patience in our State Department that permits him 
to stay. If so, it is an amazing patience. 

And what says Consul General Arturo Elias of Calvin Cool- 
idge, our President? I read from the same broadcast leaflet 

The policy of the Coolidge administration toward Mexico is a direct 


attack upon the peace and honor both of the United States and Mexico 
for the sake of the profits and the prestige of a few American investors. 


* ¥ * Our shameful attack on Nicaragua is part of this attack on 
Mexico. The administration has brutally and stupidly embarked on a 
road ° ° s, 


And again on page 4— 


The President does not dare to begin with active intervention. He 
seems to be trying to provoke a situation which will give him an excuse 
to withdraw recognition and lift the embargo upon arms. 


Where before, gentlemen, has there been so amazing a vitu- 


| some $350,000,000 worth of oil properties. 
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To his surprise the 
United States did object. All the talk of reform may be put 
aside as so much bunk. All the charges of oppression by Amer- 
icans, of interference in Mexican affairs, of the desire of this or 
that interest for intervention or war may be forgotten as so 
many lies circulated by Calles’s hirelings to influence sentimenta! 
women and soft men. The whole controversy is based upon 
Calles’s desire to steal American properties and to prepare the 
way by any form of duplicity or falsehood that may be helpful. 
It is typical of the half-breed Mexican. It did not fool Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Something more must be done. 
saddle in the United States. Make an attack on the Catholic 
Church as a smoke screen—he was told. His propaganda 
machine was put to work to capitalize religious bigotry. The 
plan wa} to rouse as many sects aus possible in the United 
States against the Catholic Church; to Ueclare that Coolidge 
was leading us into a religious war. The trick had been tried 
before. 

To the eternal credit of most of our people let it be said that 
they declined to be trapped. But a few highly vocal individuals 
and organizations were taken in. They have scattered slanders, 


The Ku-Klux Klan is in the 


| libels, and misinformation generally from one end of the country 


peration of the chief magistrate of a friendly country by a | 


diplomatie or consular officer accredited to it? 
Papen and Boy-Ed from our shores. 
Consul Buenz at New York into jail. 
torff on the wrist and sent him sailing to his fatherland, but 
not one of these transgressors overstepped the rule of good 
manners, of culture, and the libel laws as this Mexican consul 
is now doing. I maintain and sustain and defy any Member to 
(lisprove it, that never before in the history of relations between 
nations has the accredited representitive of one nation, living in 
the hospitality of another, publicly even criticized the personality 
or fitness for office of any official or public servant of that other 
nation. It simply is not done. Courtesy forbids it, decency for- 
bids it, good manners forbid it, education forbids it. And much 
less has a foreign representative of any nation ever published 
in that nation the deprecatory, derogatory, denunciatory, ac- 
cusatory, and insulting concepts that this man Elias in New 
York is launching against our President and our Premier. 

I present this as a concrete sample of their methods. I have 
affidavits made by reputable citizens to support this, the most 
serious charge made in this House against a foreign representa- 
tive within my memory. 

i assume that the Secretary of State will promptly cancel 
Elias’s exequatur. In due course I doubt not that he will re- 
turn to Mexico, there to report in detail to his half-brother, 
Plutarco Elias Calles, President of Mexico—known locally as 
‘The Red Rat of Chapultepec ’"—how he put it over “ Nervous 
Nellie” with impunity for many months. 


HOW CALLES MISLEADS AMERICA 


We threw the German 


I will not at this time lay before the House the mass of 
documents and evidence in my possession to show in detail the 
methods by which this great propaganda system has been built 
up nor to show how the slush fund has been expended. 

Let a few samples of their most recent and most audacious 
activities suffice for the present. 

It must be borne in mind that the entire plan of Calles and 
his bagmen has been directed at the theft of American prop- 
erties; estimated by the State Department at a valuation of 
$1,500,000,000. 

There was an oil scandal in the United States a few years ago. 
Oil men were not overpopular in the United States. On the 
advice of his American coconspirators Calles made his first 
drive against oil. The United States, he was told, would never 
light for a few oil barons. He proceeded to plan to confiscate 


We drove Von | 


We slapped Von Berns- | 


to the other. You know that whole story; 
in America has said little about 
knew Calles’s game. 

The general plan carried out by the present Mexican Govern- 
ment is not original. In this instance it happens to be more 
audacious than anything tried heretofore. 

The underlying principle is to use the gullible to organize 
fake associations of all sorts and to borrow the names of 
reputable citizens for use on the letterheads ; to employ radicals 
of all stripes, broken down or corrupt writers, and to play upon 
the sentimentality of preachers and professors. 

Not long ago the government of the murdered Carranza, when 
he sought to influence Woodrow Wilson, rounded up delegations 
of the sects then more prominent in Mexico. Free excursions 
were arranged for delegations of Methodists and Disciples of 
Christ. These good folk returned to the United States and 
filed the air with high and lofty praise of the beneficent gov- 
ernment of Venustiano Carranza. They met their Waterloo 
before a committee of the United States Senate. They must 
needs confess that their schools and churches were in part 
financed by the government for which they pontificated. 

Obregon in his time followed the same course, but not quite 
so crudely or audaciously as Calles has done. 

President Coolidge is a Congregationalist, a member of the 
noble church whose communicants founded our Nation in Ply- 
mouth, in my native State; a sect that for two centuries has 
prided itself upon its tolerance; that has cooperated with other 
religions and speaks ill of no man unless he be guilty. Con- 
gregationalists had not been entertained by Calles. <A _ bright 
idea: 


the Catholic Church 
Mexico because the hierarchy 


Let us gather such of the church to which President Coolidge belongs 
as have no occupation. Let us feed them. Let us travel them. Let us 
nurse them. Let us bamboozle them in the sunny climate of Mexico. 
Let us put them in the hands of Haberman, the draft dodger, and 
Tannenbaum, the jail bird, to interpret our high aspirations and fool 
them, and turn them loose on the people of the United States. We may 
thereby influence the President, who shows a strange leaning toward 
protection of those we would despoil. 


The Rev. Hubert Herring, of Boston, was chosen to lead the 
Congregationalists on the junketing trip to Mexico. Of course, 
he spoke no Spanish; he knew nothing of Mexico; but he was 
willing, in fact delighted, to take a free ride. He gathered 


together a group of similar intelligence and inspiration. And 
so they went to Mexico to settle on a two weeks’ junket a prob- 
lem of four centuries’ duration. 

The organ of that great church, the Congregationalist, in its 


account of this strange pilgrimage for the purpose of fooling 
Calvin Coolidge, did itself the honor to state frankly that while 
the members of the crusade paid “their own expenses, the over- 
head was paid by interested parties.” 

The overhead? What was that? That was the cost of the 
train, that was the cost of the lodging, that was the cost of 
the entertainment designed to deceive these coreligionists of 
our President. And who were the apparent “interested 
parties "? 

The crusade was a failure, but none despaired. Another 
junket was organized under happier auspices. A connection 
had been made with a “close friend” of President Coolidge 
and a former associate of Secretary Hoover! 

The hand-out man—the fence—was George Barr Baker. 
Calles knew George Barr Baker had been instrumental in the 
publicity for President Coolidge during the last campaign. He 
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knew that in the pust George Barr Baker had been closely con- 
nected with Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. He 
landed George Barr Baker. 

And what became of Baker? He, with his expenses defrayed, 
sneaked up and secured appointment as volunteer correspondent 
of a great metropolitan daily. He sent one cablegram. It was 
printed in January. It was filled with misrepresentations and 
lies planted in his forward-looking mind by the Calles board of 
mendacity. It was published. It gave the lie to the State De- 
partment, to the United States, to a great group of American 
investors, It was regretted. Ask Herbert Hoover what steps 
he took thereafter and ask the paper that Baker sneaked up 
on how long he retained his representation. To the credit of 
that great American publicist, Cyrus Curtis, and his New York 
editor, Mr, Julian Mason, be it said that George Barr Baker 
wis fired by wire the minute Mason knew Baker had imposed 
upon him to advance the cause of the enemies of the United 
States, and discredit our President. 

After firing Baker, Mr. Mason very handsomely did what 
might be expected of him. His paper printed a retraction of the 
fake and his responsibility ended there. But Baker had sown 
the seed far better than he had hoped. This single fake was 
picked up and scattered far and wide by a portion of the cuckoo 
press. 

The American public is not likely to hear much more from 
Baker, but the House may rest assured that Tannenbaum and 
Haberman and the other Calles hirelings will find other willing 
tools who, for a consideration, will slander and libel their 
fellow citizens in the interests of their Mexican employers, 

The Federated Churches of America for a while fell into the 
toils of Manuel Tellez, ambassador to the United States. With 
diabolical subtlety, with insinuation and innuendo and falsehood, 
he played upon their honest sentiments, all with the aim to 
create a degree of indignation that would force them on behalf 
of the body they represent to join the carrion buzzards who 
shriek around the President of the United States to deter him 
from the path of his duty toward the American pioneers. 

The cleverness of Tellez can not be denied. This reputable 
board all but fell for his veneer of Latin manners, his blandish- 
ments, and his half and quarter truths. They were near to 
adding their great and respectable strength and weight to that 
of the Socialist Party of America, on East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, the draft dodgers, and the Ku-Klux Klan. J 

As was to be expected, wiser counsel prevailed. Before em- 
barking on libelous attacks against our President, our Govern- 
ment, and our principles, these wise directors organized a re- 
seareh bureau which, in the few days it was operated, has 
found the case put up by the Mexican ambassador, through his 
ugents, to be a mass of falsehood, and to their credit they 
desisted from the purpose ingeniously suggested by this arch- 
conspirator. 

One visit of these investigators to our State Department, one 
careful scrutiny of notes passing between our Government and 
Mexico, on the question of the duty of a civilized government 
to protect the nationals of another, one call upon one expert 
in New York City who showed them for the first time the 
constitution of Mexico, the laws and regulations in Mexico, con- 
vineed these people and prevented them from falling into the 
trup used with such great success upon the weaker-minded 
churchmen of the junket and the bribe. 

I have not the time nor the inclination now to present more 
data on the various individuals and organizations that have 
been misused by the Calles gang. 

Many of our own idle preachers and welfare workers have 
a strange bent. Decent at home, kind to their mothers, provid- 
ing for their families to the extent that their limited intelli- 
gence can provide, they ever seek opportunity to espouse the 
cause of predatory foreigners in an alien land against their 
own fellow countrymen. They present a difficult problem be- 
cause sO many of them have the best intentions in the world. 

Then we come to that other numerous class—usually venal. 

Writers and publicists of the second rate, once aboard a 
train running over rails laid by Americans, pulled by American 
locomotives, in luxurious cars made and managed by middle- 
western ingenuity and genius, they bowl along from Texas, 
where all is sanitary, all is busy, all is twentieth century, then 
across the Rio Grande River into a land suffering from the mis- 
deeds and economic insanity of its accidental rulers, amid 
scenes of squalor relieved only by the reception committees and 
piano players at the stations planted there by the Government 
to deceive them; through farm lands once cultivated by the 
sweat and skill of Americans now grown to jungle, the Ameri- 
ean owners dispersed and ruined, and their ilk actually espouses 
the cause of sloth and graft and rapacity and hurl invective at 
their ruined fellow countrymen and the Government which pro- 
tects them! 


Ja 
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In all our history the opponents of Americanism which pro- 
tects the venturesome Yankee who goes forth to produce, or 
transport, or make usable for the people of the United States 
the products of the Tropics and inaccessible places which our 
territory will not yield, have stilled their venomous mouths 
and poisonous lungs, when our Government would extend its 
aid to these, our pioneers, working for America just as truly as 
any of our public servants. 

We are amazed and aghast to-day to find living among us 
and out of jail and honored by certain weak-brained associa- 
tions Americans who, had they lived at the time of Decatur 
and lifted their voices against the protection he and our Goy 
ernment extended to Americans in the Mediterranean, would 
have suffered the consequences of their perversity inside a coat 
of tar and the feathers of pretty little birds. Our action in 
Tripoli was for the protection of American seamen. Not one 
had been killed. 

Six hundred and fifteen of our pioneer farmers and miners 
and engineers and their wives and daughters lie in Mexican 
graveyards or have fed the buzzards at the hands and at the 
points of rifles of the covetous crew who now find their apolo- 
gists, their admirers, their sycophantic flatterers among these 
un-American perverts, all of whom are either foolish or delib- 
erately misinformed, or ignorant and proud of it, or accepting 
from the Mexican Government the Judas pieces of silver. 

Like the Disciple Thomas, they doubt the verity of what is 
before their eyes. Unlike Thomas, they recant not and refuse 
to see the truth, which they wave away with the arguments 
planted in their ignorant minds by the most perfect and expen- 
sive and deliberate and subtle propaganda this world has ever 
known. And all to the end that the bandits now in govern- 
ment may possess themselves of the lands and goods of their 
fellow countrymen, wrought from the jungles and the hills with 
toil and sweat and blood. 


COOLIDGER POLICY SAMB AS WILSON’S 


Little do Americans understand the real meaning of the 
manufactured, forced, bought, and paid-for propaganda that has 
smothered them into apparent disagreement with the forth 
right American policy our Government adopted as against the 
threat of the Mexican constitution in 1917, which is the only 
policy that Calvin Coolidge is now following. If my impatience 
and indignation at the bare-faced and insulting campaign will 
permit, allow me to bring coldly to your attention a very few 
facts that seem to have been forgotten. 

Mexico was recognized as a member of the family of nations 
originally because Mexico, like all other candidates for member 
ship, proved to the satisfaction of the civilized world that the 
properties and lives of foreigners within her borders would be 
accorded the respect and protection dictated by the standards 
of international law and custom. The principle that a nation, 
to be recognized, must respect these rights of foreigners is so 
axiomatic that discussion of it is as rare as denials of the 
truth of any of the axioms of Euclid. Axioms are simply not 
questioned. Neither is the basic fact that a nation, in order to 
be accepted in the fellowship of other nations, must respect the 
lives and property rights of their nationals. 

In the year 1917, provoked and led by an American radical! 
and influenced by subtle German agents, the revolution of 
Venustiano Carranza adopted a new and novel constitution, 
giving notice to the world that Mexico intended to confiscate 
without indemnification the lands of Mexicans and foreigners 
as well. The warning was unmistakable. It came during the 
administration of President Woodrow Wilson. So serious was 
the menace, so surprising and novel the innovation, that Wood 
row Wilson, before according recognition to the government of 
Carranza, extorted from him and his department of foreign 
relations, on two occasions solemn assurances that the new con- 
stitution would not be applied retroactively as against acquired 
rights of Americans in Mexico, nor in such manner as to con- 
fiscate their properties. Only after such assurances was recog 
nition granted. 

Nevertheless Carranza, in spite of his assurances, strove to 
put into effect the confiscatory features against American citi- 
zens, especially the small farmers, the religious colonies, and the 
agricultural colonies throughout the country, and, as to petro- 
leum contents of lands, against every one of over 5,000 Ameri- 
cans who had bought land in Mexico before the constitution. 

Thereupon—not Calvin Coolidge, not Frank B, Kellogg, not 
any American now vilely accused of favoring “ the interests” 
but Dr. Woodrow Wilson himself approved and sent to Carranza 
a note in which appear the following words of pure Americab- 
ism and unassailable international law: 

In the absence of the establishment of any procedure looking to the 
prevention of spoliation of American citizens and in the absence of any 
assurance, were such procedure established, that it would not uphold iu 
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defiance of international law and justice the arbitrary confiscations of 


Mexican authorities, it becomes the function of the Government of the | 


United States most earnestly and respectfully to call the attention of 
the Mexican Government to the necessity which may arise to impel it 
to protect the property of its citizens in Mexico divested or injuriously 
affected by the decree above cited. 


At that time the draft dodgers, Lynn A. E. Gale, who now 
addresses us through the Ku-Klux paper, Robert Haberman, 
ihe chief entertainer for junketing parties sent to Mexico to be 
stuffed with damaging misinformation, Tannenbaum, and many 
of the others now so noisy in attacking President Coolidge and 
their fellow countrymen in Mexico, who are being despoiled, 
were in jail or had fled the country as draft dodgers or because 
they fought the draft, “100 per cent American!” The stand- 
ard of the Ku-Klux. Why, gentlemen, this man Gale who fires 
the broadside for Calles in the Ku-Klux misprinted and mis- 
spelled sheet could not return from his asylum in Mexico to the 
United States for years after the close of the war. “One hun- 
dred per cent American!” How did he get into the Ku-Klux 
Klan? They claim to be Americans but Gale, I rather think, 
is about as good an American as the others. 

In 1923, with their so-called government unrecognized, their 
well-planned confiscations would be properly balked by the oper- 
ation of ordinary municipal law. The products of stolen farms 
and mines and oil fields, once arrived at a civilized port, would 
be promptly replevined and returned to their American owners. 
Recognized they could freely sell the products of stolen land, 
in the territory of the recognizing nation. Recognition they 
craved, to throw the shield of respectability und immunity over 
their tortuous intentions. To attain it, they were good and 
promised to be good. 

Their end attained, through promises to desist from spolia- 
tion, they despoil. They brave the danger of withdrawal of 
recognition, their shield against punishment for piracy, believ- 
ing, these gentry who come among us to revile us, that our 
easy-going people will be bamboozled by their wails and accusa- 
tions and insults, Opportune religious oppression against the 
church, vile broadsides from their consulates, exhortations of 
well-paid or misinformed propagandists, crooked folk and busy- 
bodies unite to throw a smoke screen. Like the stunted octopus 
they throw off noxicus ink to becloud and defile the limpid ele- 
ment in which they move—all to despoil our fellow countrymen 
and insure a get-away into the murk they themselves squirted, 
and even now are squirting far and wide. 

I repeat, the present critics of Coolidge were then in jail or 
fugitives. And the inspired howl against our present President's 
courteous and considerate, though firm, 
American doctrine of Woodrow Wilson is drowned in the bel- 


lowings of these gentry and the rebel yells from out the State of | 


Alabama. 
some who perhaps are honestly misguided and who believe in 
the manufactured smoke screen of the existence of a religious 
question in Mexico. All this much discussed question of re- 
ligion in Mexico is nothing in the world but a clever ruse to 
distract attention from the real objects of the Mexican plun- 


derbund which has hewn to the line since the Constitution was | 


first adopted in a dogged attempt to take from our fellow citi- 
zens What they have bought and paid for or created by their 
industry, intelligence, and sweat in Mexico, and parcel it out 
Aamong the patriots who now revile us through their consulates in 
this country. 

WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH MEXICO? 


Read the answer of history or that any intelligent man of 
years of experience in that country will give you. Unanimity 
of reply is broken only where you find the rare American resident 
who turns his back on his country and countrymen and takes 
the pay of the predatory pirates now protected by the mantle of 
recognition as a member of the family of nations. 

Cortez landed amid an indian civilization. 
were the standards of savagery, but their life, after all, ordered, 
and works being done. The Spanish brought to Mexico culture, 


education, and written language, energy, and a provident fore- | 
sight that saves from the food of to-day the seed for next year. 
As conquerors they enslaved the nation until Las Casas, whose | 


portrait adorns the entrance of our own Senate Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee room, freed the slaves before even we had | 


fought our Revolutionary War. Before the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was founded Mexico City had daily papers and 
had had them for a century. 

Followed years of contact and work, development and build- 
ing. Babies were born and grew and thrived, but unfortu- 
nately races were mingled. 

The mixture of the white with the black or brown means 
retrogression in the offspring. The half-breed is a half-breed the 
world over. His intelligence can not be denied, nor can his 


reassertion of the | 


There are among these cut tenors and sopranos | 


Their standards | 
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| vaulting ambition to live by his wits while others strive and 
toil. The half-breeds, or mestizos, increased in numbers and 
| joined with the Spanish liberals in 1810 in revolt against the 
viceroys. Through the military coup d'état, or cuartelazo, so 
|; common in Mexico, the viceroys were turned out, and from 
Mexican independence until to-day has followed a history of 
| Sovernments overthrown by their own supposedly faithful sol- 
| diers for which the world has no parallel. In every case the 
| motive has been personal ambition. In every case this personal 
| ambition has been denied and disguised in the most alluring, 
| high-sounding, and mendacious slogans and battle crys conceiv- 
| able to the half-breed ingenuity. Consistency, there is none. 
| Loyalty, there is none. Regard for fellow human beings just 
simply has not been and is not there. 
| Once arrived in power, the victors always confiscated the prop- 
| erties of the vanquished and held them until they in turn were 
driven out. The reward of temporary faithfulness has always 
| been paid in the lands or goods of others. This succession of 
| military tyrants, overthrown by their own captains, has been 
| broken in Mexican history only by the American intervention of 
1848 and the 30 years of peace under Diaz, whose idea of the 
half-breed was well shown by the fact that he never gave one a 
position of trust. 

Diaz grew old. His officials, fearing his wrath, kept from 
him the growing importance of the revolution of Orozeo and 
many others. It overwhelmed him, and Mexico has returned 

to normal Mexico. In the 12 years from the abdication of Diaz, 
Mexico had 12 Presidents. Some for a few years, some for a 
| period of months, and one for 45 minutes. Always half-breed 
cupidity and the ambition to live by the thrift of others impelled 
the overthrow. The country was swept bare of cattle and live- 
stock. Confiscation of A’s property by B, of B’s by C, and C's 
by the rest of the alphabet had so exhausted the Mexican 
hoard of wealth that in 1917, egged on by American, Spanish, 
and German radicals, Carranza had to look elsewhere for re- 
ward for his minions. There before him lay the railways, the 
| banks, the fields and farms, the mines, the oil fields, bought 
|} and paid for, wrought and developed by foreigners in the days 
| of Diaz and Madero. What better prize, what richer prize, for 
| him and his pirates on horseback ! 

And so, the machinery of the Government was deliberately 
| aimed at the acquisition of this Creesian stake. The constitu- 
} 
| 








tion of Mexico itself was changed. All property, native and 
foreign, fell within its confiscatory provisions, all with the ob- 
ject of taking away from him who has, Mexican native or for- 
eign builder, and dividing it among the members of the Mexi- 
can Government, their friends, and their supporters. 

The ambition of the mestizo, and his only ambition, is to live 
in luxury on the industry of others. His only means to wealth 
| are through commissions on sales by others, through seizures 
and confiscations of what others own. He lets the other man 
do the work and takes off the profit. The sole end of man in 
Mexico since the half-breeds gained ascendency has been to at- 
tract investment and take it away from the foreign investor 
to convert to their own use and advuntage the investments 
already made. 

The constitution of 1917, which gave notice to the world that 
confiscation would be consummated regardless of nationality of 
owner and in violation of the first axiom of international law, 
was the tirst move toward legalized theft. The guiding star 
of each succeeding administration has been its article 27, which 
lays the basis for confiscation. Attempts were made to con- 
summate wholesale confiscation of American properties. Pro- 
| tests by Wilson, unopposed by the churchless preacher, the 
| chairless professor, the well-meaning busybody, the women’s 
club, and the kept propagandist, stayed the hand of Mexico for 
some time. Due to nonrecognition over a period of years the 
| Governments of Mexico were suppliants for that boon. They 
| could not get recognition if they confiscated foreign property. 
And so they did not confiscate. 
| But, after recognition, accorded on the conditions laid down 
in the Warren-Payne conferences, their nerve returned, and the 
fall of 1925 saw the passage of two laws—the wlien law and 
the law of hydrocarbons—which put into effect the spoliation 
to which the successive revolutionary governments had aspired. 

The final effect of these laws was postponed until January 
1, 1927. The American Government in lacid, albeit prolix, pro- 
test called the attention of the Calles government to the fact 
that the results of these laws would be the very confiscation 
which as a condition of recognition Mexico had promised not 
| to effect. Cualles saw clearly in January, 1926, the logical end 
| of the controversy to be withdrawal of recognition and lifting 
of the embargo on arms, whereunder we are in fact intervening 
in Mexico by muking it impossible for the people of Mexico to 
rid themselves of the incubus of entrenched, piratical officials. 
The danger of withdrawal of recognition must be overcome. 





} 
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And here only arose the much-discussed church question. The 
coustitution had been passed in 1917 with provisions burden- 
some to the only religion the Mexican Indians know, the 
Catholic religion. But, like all their predecessors, the revolu- 
tionary governments had let these provisions ride, and God was 
worshiped according to custom and religious tenet. 

In the spring of 1926, with the sole object of making difficult 
or impossible the logical result of breach of condition of recogni- 
tion, President Calles, not by legislative act but by personal 
fiat, decreed the antichurch regulations. He did it for one 
sole object—to confuse the situation and make it appear that 
when withdrawal of recognition should become at last neeces- 
sary the people of the United States would hold the opinion 
that the real reason was a religious reason and that the re- 
ligious question would again be injected into American politics. 
He tried to put the Roman Catholic Church out of business. 
lle trusted the mythical strength of the Ku-Klux Klan. He 
trusted the mythical strength of the communistic movement in 
the United States. His trust was not entirely misplaced, for 
these organizations, ridiculous though sinister, have whole-heart- 
edly joined in the Mexican propaganda intended to deceive the 
United States into the belief that the Mexican question is a 
religious question, which it distinctly is not, much as the 
Catholics in Mexico have had to pay the penalty. 

The real issue is the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
The real issue is the desire of indolent, though intelligent, peo- 
ple to possess themselves, without expense, of the property 
created by the industry and investment of our fellow citizens. 

But the religious question has, to a large extent, succeeded, 
and many good people of our country believe that is the para- 
mount issue; it is incidental. Little recks Calles that the in- 
jection of the religious persecution has caused death and 
destruction to many Mexicans. Little recks Calles that his 
armed minions have murdered hundreds, if not thousands, of 
zealots who lifted their voices in the chant of “Long live 
Christ, the King!” Little recks Calles that before their 
assassination their tongues were haggled out with blunt and 
rusty knives! Read the papers; read the daily bulletins of 
death from Mexico—‘ Twelve prisoners were captured and 
promptly executed.” ‘“* Seven prisoners were all killed.” 

Calles, in his zeal to possess himself and his followers of 
properties of American citizens in Mexico, takes no prisoners 
any more than did Genghis Khan cr Attila or Ivan. Murder, 
death, and torture all are justified as a means of creating a 
smoke screen to protect him and his Government from the sure 
and logical result of its flaunting of the law of nations. And 
that is all there is to the religious question as transplanted to 
America and played upon—a red herring across the trail of 
logical sequence after international offenses, a desperate ex- 
pedient to make deserved withdrawal of recognition for good 
and legal reasons more difficult to accomplish. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT AND THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the House 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to say that con- 
cerning the effect of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act the Hon. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, has made a statement under the title of, “ Lawless 
law enforcement,’ from which I quote in part as follows: 

It is quite impossible for any self-respecting American who loves and 
honors his country’s institutions, to restrain his just indignation at 
the recent revelations as to the wholesale program of what is ingeniously 
described as “suicide,” now entered upon by the Federal Government 
at the behest of the Anti-Saloon League, in its futile attempt to enforce 
the provisions of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. All 
attempts to enforce a law-breaking law are themselves of necessity law- 
Not only has the Bill of Rights been trampled under foot time 
and again, not only have the fundamental principles of civil liberty been 
violated with cynical and angry contempt, but we have seen the shock- 
ing spectacle of a high official * * * openly boasting that “ there 
is no such thing as personal liberty in a republic.” 

What further depths of degradation must we reach before the people 
are roused from their indifference and unite to repeal these constant 
and violent invasions by government of the field of action which they 
reserved to themselves by the ninth and tenth amendments, which are 
the very essence of the Bill of Rights and of that American social and 
political order of which we have so long justly boasted? Evidence mul- 
tiplies that the prohibition mania is a form of mental disease which 
some day we shall have to deal with as we do with other pathological 
phenomena of similar type. So far as the prohibition legislation is con- 
cerned, I say of it, as Abraham Lincoln said of the Nebraska act: 

“T look upon that enactment not as a law but as a violation from 
the beginning. It was conceived in violence, is maintained in violence, 
and is being executed in violence.” 

It was just this sort of thing which Thomas Jefferson had in mind 
when he wrote to Mrs. John Adams; 
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“The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain 
occasions that I wish it to be always kept alive. It will often be exer- 
cised when wrong, but better so than not exercised at all.” 

No power on earth can enforce two conflicting Jaws at one and the 
same time, and when the clash is, as in this case, between the eight. 
eenth amendment and the legislation which rests upon it, on the one 
hand, and the remainder of the Constitution and the whole body of 
American tradition and principle on the other, there can be no ques- 
tion as to which of the two will have to go te the wall. The latest 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court clearly indicate that 
the only escape from double jeopardy is either by the repeal or non 
adoption of State prohibition enforcement acts, er by Federal legisla- 
tion relieving of liability for prosecution any person who shall have 
been placed in jeopardy by State action for violation of the prohibition 
laws. The barbarous and un-American answer of the Anti-Saloon 
League is that it makes little difference how many times a man who 
violates the national prohibition law is put in jeopardy for one and 
the same act. 

A policy which has already yiolated those laws of God, known as the 
sixth, the eighth, and the ninth commandments, which, incidentally, 
have been written into American statutes as well, is not likely to stop 
at anything. If the people do not care enough about these dreadful 
happenings to stop them and to protect themselves, ne one seems likely 
to do it for them. 

Surely Theodore Roosevelt's prophecy uttered on the floor of the 
Assembly of the State of New York on January 24, 1884, has been 
fully justified : 

“I think that no more terrible curse could be inflicted upon thiis 
community than the passage of a prohibitery law.” 


ADDRESS BY OTTO H. KAHN 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I include the following address on American 
prosperity and related topics, by Otto H. Kahn, which I know 
will be of much interest to every person in the United States: 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY AND RELATED TOPICS 


The subject assigned to me for discussion is “America’s prosperity 
and the principal causes thereof.” 

The wording of this thesis excludes reference to fortuitous circum- 
stances, several of which, otherwise, might have been mentioned. | 
will only say as to the most conspicuous among those circumstances, 
the late war, that while its effects have made the forward movement of 
America more rapid and more spectacular, I am convinced that this 
advance, relative to the other nations of the earth, was bound to come 
in the nature of things, war or no war. 

Speaking, then, of principal causes only, and naturally not meaning 
to attempt a complete enumeration or any exhaustive analysis, I woula 
say: 

(1) This country, through the blessing of Providence, is endowed 
with a combination of natural advantages and resources such as none 
other possesses or ever did possess. 

(2) We stretch across a continent, unhampered by frontiers or cus 
tom barriers. We have no bitter legacies of racial or religious or ter- 
ritorial conflicts. We have no neighbors to threaten us or cause appre- 
hension to us or trouble our peace. 

(3) We have the inestimable benefit of a wonderful Constitution 
which has stood every test and strain. Our foundations were well and 
truly laid by admirably wise, enlightened, and far-sighted men. And let 
us remember that some of the bricks which went into the rearing of 
our structures were made out of the dearly bought experiences, the 
sufferings, the sacrifices, and the struggles of the older nations, 

(4) Ours is a hard-working and intelligent population; self-reliant, 
venturesome, and striving; free from hidebound traditions and trammel- 
ing observances; progressive and democratic in its tendencies, yet, at 
the same time, deeply attached to American institutions and to the 
fundamentals of the American system and aim of government, deter- 
mined to preserve them against attack from whatever quarter, and 
wholly proof, in its overwhelming mass, against the enticements of 
Bolshevism and similar subversive fallacies. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon and one of the great sources of our 
strength that America has been endowed with the power—through the 
alchemy of its spirit, the incentive of its opportunities, the effect of 
its environment and climate, or whatever elements it be—to trans- 
mute the many races of which its population is composed, into a new 
race, different wholly from the stock of their descent, a race homo- 
geneous in essentials, a distinct type of its own, physically, mentally, 
and psychically. 

(5) This is the home of opportunity beyond all other countries. The 
road to the top is open. If a man possesses the requisite qualities 
of ability and character, there is no one who can keep him down, and 
there are but few who will have the wish, or would make the attempt, 
to keep him down. We like to see youth get on. We cheer the self- 
made man. The vast majority of those at the heads of our great 
corporations rose from the bottom of the ladder. Almost all of our 
very richest men started from the most modest beginnings. The 
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workingman of to-day ts the employer of to-morrow. Contrary to the 
nditions prevailing in most of the older countries, there is no im- 
.diment whatever in America for the individual to rise from the 
‘class’ inte which he was born. There is no man-made obstacle in 
way. Our so-called classes are in a constant state of flux. 

And as there is no fossilization of caste in American life, so is there 
no fossilization of method in industry. On the contrary, we are con- 

jicuously hospitable in business pursuits to the new fledged, the em- 
virieal. So far from shying away from it and clinging to the old, the 
American tendency is to seek it and welcome it. We do not hesitate or 
scruple to tear down plants, scrap machinery, abandon accustomed 
ways in industry if something different and novel promises to be more 
offective. And we are learning more and more to harness scientific 

hought and work to industry, 

(6) Prosperity is more widely diffused in this country, excepting, for 
the time being, throughout the agricultural population—to which I 
shall refer later on—than it ever was before or than it is anywhere 
The standard of living of the masses of the people is bigher than 
it ever was before or than it is anywhere else. The difference between 
that which is available to people of small means and that which is 
available to the well-to-do, or even the rich, is steadily diminishing. It 
would be easy to adduce details to confirm that statement, but I will 
not take your time to do so, 

One of the reasons, in my opinion, which has contributed materially 
toward that eminently desirable consummation is the wide populariza- 
tion of the system of installment buying. To my mind that is an excel- 
lent thing from the social point of view, a thoroughly democratic thing. 
It gives to the people at large access to the credit facilities of the coun- 
try, which in the past were reserved mainly for the uses of men of 
affairs. It gives them a stake and an interest and a share in the credit 
strueture of the country, to the erection and operation of which their 
savings are a contributing element. 

I know a number of bankers and some writers on finance and 
economics are shaking their heads gravely at that newly evolved system, 
if they do not condemn it outright. Of course, the thing can be abused; 
t is not foolproof; it must be watched and controlled in its operation. 
Like every other instrumentality of business, it requires, for its proper 
working, self-restraint and prudence. But I can see nothing thus far 
to indicate that there has been any serious abuse of these new facilities 
made available to the people. After all, the best proof that they have 
not caused the masses of plain men and women to lose their heads and 
fling prudence to the winds and cease from providing for the future 
is the fact that deposits in savings banks have kept on increasing by 
leaps and bounds and that more life-insurance policies are being taken 
out than ever before. 

In this connection attention should also be called to the highly 
important and relatively novel fact that America has become a country 
of small investors. It is not more than a dozen years ago that a care- 
ful and competent investigation led to the published conclusion that 
there were in this vast country only about 409,000 holders of bonds. 
lartly owing to the Liberty bond drives, partly to natural develop- 
ments, but mainly to the extraordinary efficiency and energy displayed 
by the banking community in organizing with astonishing rapidity a 
system and eampaign of distribution, that picture has completely 
changed, A vast mass of small investors have been brought into being. 
A huge pepular absorbing power for good securities has been created. 
That is not only of great desirability in giving to an infinitely greater 
number than heretofore a stake in the monetary rewards of the coun- 
try’s industrial activities, but it has enabled us to meet the stupendous 
demands for funds which the industrial requirement of onr own country 
and of Europe and other continents made upon the money capital of 
America, demands which without the broadest kind of cooperation on 
the part of small investors it would have been utterly Impossible to 
meet. To have failed in ability or willingness to meet them would have 
ereatly impeded our own prosperity and prevented us from rendering 
those services which it was our privilege, our duty, and our advantage 
‘o render toward the financial and economic recuperation of European 
nations and the support of the activities of peaceful industry through- 
out the world. 

(7) The relationship between capital and labor has vastly improved. 
(of course, there are still instances of maladjustment, there are still 
cases of underpaid or overworked labor, or of objectionable working 
conditions as there are cases in which labor is chargeable with ill- 
idvised or wrongful action. But, on the whole, the policy of organized 
libor has been constructive, temperate, and enlightened. The leading 
spokesmen of labor have evidenced their recognition of the fact that 
the maintenance of a high scale of wages presupposes a high scale of 
productivity. The doctrine formally pronounced by the labor unions in 
convention assembled not long ago that they welcome methods and 
machinery making for increased production provided labor receives 
its due share of the result is of great and auspicious significance. 
‘yn the other hand, the very great majority of employers have come to 
mcognize the wisdom and the duty of doing their best to make the 
worker satisfied, of being mindful of his rights and sentiments, and of 
Paying, not the lowest wages te which labor can be squeezed down, 
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but the highest wages compatible with the proper and successful con- 
duct of business, 

(8) With the ever-widening diffusion of prosperit? and the ever- 
advancing standard of living, plausible economic fallacies which for 
many years had a strong hold upon a large portion of the plain peopie 
have lost much of their power, being displaced by the lessons of actual 
experience. ‘The people have seen that the absence of muckraking and 
corporation baiting, the granting of relief from extreme taxation, the 
giving of fair scope te business, have been coincident with an era of 
unprecedented prosperity. They have learned that the way to promote 
the common welfare is not to pull the successful down but to try 
and pull everyone up; not to take away from some, but to add to all. 
They have observed that the mathematics of prosperity consist not of 
division, but of multiplication. 

And as the people have learned from experience, so has “ big busi- 
ness.” Time was, and not so very long ago, when the slogan of cor- 
porate management was “ Dignified silence.” ‘“ Whatever you do,” thus 
the lesson used to run, “ don’t talk. Let the other fellow make a noise 
if he wants to, let him kick if he wants to, but don’t talk back. Don't 
explain. Be silent. Saw wood. When he has kicked long enough, he 
will get tired of it and he will stop.” Well, “he”—the man in the 
etreet—didn’t get tired of kicking. On the contrary, he kept on kicking 
and indulged in it so vigorously and with such accurate aim that he 
hit some highly sensitive spots in corporation anatomy and did con- 
siderable damage and sonre pretty rude shaking up. 

In the end, business learned that “ dignified silence” and disregard 
of popular opinion won’t do in a democracy. They learned that a 
“ dignity’ which can be preserved only by building a Chinese wall 
around itself, which can not descend Inte the market place and there 
meet all sorts and conditions of people and still held its own is neither 
merited nor worth having nor capable of being long preserved. 

They learned that they must explain, that they must take the people 
into their confidence, that they must conduct a campaign of candid 
information. They learned that they must be frank and aboveboard in 
their dealings with the people, that they must appeal to their intelli- 
gence and make plain to them that the prosperity of business means also 
their prosperity. They learned that it is a dangerous and, in the long 
run, a losing game to seek protection, even legitimate protection, by 
means which will not stand the light of public scrutiny. They learned 
to enhance efficiency (in which connection appreciaiive mention should 
be made of the valuable aid rendered by the Department of Commerce) 
and to promote stability and avoid undue beosting of prices. And, 
above all, they learned that they must emphasize, beyond all other 
things, the note of service, the aim and the fact of service, without 
which no success ought te be attainable and, in the long run, no real 
success is attainable. 

I think the leaders in that recognition and in a campaign based 
thereon and aiming to set themselves right with the public have been 
the railroads. Simultaneously with that campaign they introduced a 
campaign of efficiency in service. In both respects they have succeeded 
admirably. They have demonstrated their determined purpose as their 
primary aim to serve the people, and they have demenstrated their 
ability to do so when given reasonable scope and when left free from 
oppressive or narrowly bureaucratic interference by governmental agen- 
cies and from shortsighted legislation. They have proved themselves 
the physical distributors, so to speak, of prosperity. It is not too much 
to say that the extent of the prosperity which the country has been 
enjoying these past few years would not have been attainable but for 
the remarkable efficiency and the broadgauged spirit of service of the 
railroads. 

And the people were not slow to respond to that new spirit on the 
part of corporate management, both in the field of railroading and in 
the domain of industry at large, and to reward it by confidence and 
good feeling and fair consideration. 

. * 7 = ¥ * + 

In setting forth, according to the thesis assigned to me for discus- 
sion, what seem to me the main features of the why and wherefore of 
the existing era of prosperity, I must not be understood as abetting 
self-complacency, or as failing to realize existing shortcomings and to 
discern things to guard against, or as holding to the belief that we may 
safely or wisely substitute standpattism for progress. On the contrary, 
I have the strong conviction that the upholding and expanding of 
ethical standards, the pursuit of the spiritual, the resistance to any 
influences which would soften the fiber of the race or weaken adherence 
to national traditions, the unceasing striving for those ideals of social 
justice which found their most effective exponent in the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, and the constant seeking for advanced ways and methods 
in all lines of activity are indispensable prerequisites for the lasting 
welfare of a nation. 

But it is not my task to-day, nor would time permit, to enter into 
this phase of our common concern. 

I can not, however, take leave of the subject which you have asked 
me to treat without referring to one problem which I hold to be vitally 
related to the country’s lasting and balanced prosperity, namely, the 
problem of agricuiture. 
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THE FARMING SITUATION 


You may have heard the story of the preacher who, coming upon 
a certain passage in the Bible, said to his congregation: “ Now, this 
is a knotty point. Let us look it straight in the face and pass on.” 
Well, we must look the farming problem straight in the face, but we 
can not afford to pass on. We must stop and see what is to be done 
about it 

It is no use asserting, as some people do, that there really is no 
farming problem which calls for action, that in certain sections the 
farmer is doing very well, and that the thing to do is to leave him 
alone, let him work out his own destiny, and rely upon the action of 
economic forees to bring things to a head according to the law of 
supply and demand and the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. The 


social conceptions of the day have passed beyond such an attitude, 
In many ways, for reasons rightly deemed valid by public opinion, we 
have interfered with the untrammeled workings of that law and of 
that doctrine. 


The authoritative figures showing the average yield of the farming 

rhey prove beyond question that there is 
demonstrate 
not received reasonable compensation for his toil, let 
participating in the great prosperity which has come to other 
They explain all too convincingly why millions of our farming 
population discontented and under a sense of grievance 
with the existing order of things. 

I am not competent to say what remedy should be applied. 
do feel very strongly that the farmer’s problem is part of our problem, 
and that both justice and enlightened self-interest demand of the com- 
munity at large, and especially of the business community, that every 
legitimate and promising endeavor be put forth to the end that the 
furmer’s grievances be redressed. It is for those who are best informed 
as to the farming industry to get together and formulate and propose 
measures which the prevailing opinion among them holds to be effective 
io that end. It is for the business community to approach such pro- 
posals with an open and sympathetic mind, even though they be of a 
novel or unusual character, and to do their best to help to have them 
unless it be demonstrable that they run counter to economic 
soundness and, therefore, in the long run, would do more barm than 
yood—and to aid in carrying them into effective operation. 

I would earnestly urge that the business community put forth its 
best efforts to aid the farmer, and—what is still more important—to 
to him that it 
well-being, that 


indusiry are public property. 
a farming problem. They 
for 


alone 


years, has 
eallings 


are gravely 


enacted 


prove 


in his it is not sitting comfortably wrapped in the 


mantle of its own prosperity and callously disregarding the plight of | 


the farmer, but that it is genuinely concerned to see to it that good 
times. which too iong have passed him by, shall enter the farmer’s door 
and abide at his hearth. 

. * . * . 


* * 


With the one important reservation of the condition of agriculture, 
and with a few other exceptions not having general significance, I can 
discern nothing in the existing situation to cause me to take other than 
a conservatively favorable view of the prospects for the year we are 
about to enter. 
run at top speed. A slowing up is bound to occur sooner or later. But 
I can see no reason why that should be more than a temporary phase. 
Assuming on our own part a continuance of prudence and effort and 
adherence to sound methods and tested principles, I fail to see in the 
underlying factors of the situation any of those symptoms which usually 
presage the advent of untoward conditions and the approach of an un- 
propitious cycle. 

> a e . * 
to think that in the foregoing observations I have suf- 
covered the topic of “America’s prosperity and the principal 
causes thereof.” But the subject invites and stimulates a train of 
thought ranging over a considerably wider field, and, with your kind 
indulgence, I propose to give expression to some of the reflections which 
arise from the contemplation of our affairs and circumstances at this 
closing period of the year. 


. * 
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ficiently 


THE SPIRITUAL SIDE 


One of the most welcome characteristics of the existing period of 
prosperity is the fact that, side by side with the successful pursuit of 
material effort, ther® is convincing indication that the country is getting 
more and more interested in the creation of cultural values and spiritual 
assets 

In the of a recent extensive journey throughout the West, 
which brought me into contact with all kinds and conditions of people, 
one of the things which struck me was the unmistakable evidence that 
a stirring and moving is going on in the land, a searching for the attain- 
ment of a fuller and richer and more comprehensive life. The very 
prosperity of the people begets the query: 

“Is that all? Does this much-vaunted prosperity hold no other re- 
ward? A little more money, a few more wants or luxuries brought 
within reach of our means, a few more diversions. Is that all the 
compensation we get out of good times, ample employment, and well- 
remunerated work? There must be something else. There must be 


course 


irrefutably that the farmer, | 


But I | 


means to aid him, that it is sincerely interested | 


Of course, the machinery of business can not always | 
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| something which will supplement these things and give us those other 
satisfactions which intuitively we feei we need. What is it: where 
can we find it? Let us search for the way; let us trace the goal.” In 
the midst of a more widely diffused prosperity and a greater measure 
for satisfaction for the material wants of the people than ever existed 
before in this country, the souls of many men and women are hungry. 
More and more of them are listening to the call of something wholly 
different from material needs and aims. 

I say this in spite of certain phenomena of the day which, at first 
blush, would seem to bear a contrary and even ill-boding aspect. | 
interpret them to be merely concomitants of a transition period, 
symptoms of a forward movement which is groping for its due expres 
sion and seeking its due form, and destined, I feel sure, to find them. 

One of the principal ways in which the tendency, to which I have 
referred as being so noticeable a feature of my impressions of the 
West, manifests itself, especially among the women—but that is another 
chapter, into which I can not enter now—is the appreciation and the 
cultivation of art, the desire to advance the taste for the beautiful and 
give to it a greater and more significant place in American life. 

Municipal auditoriums are being built, museums and symphony 
orchestras established, traveling exhibitions of pictures arranged, con- 
certs and lectures, frequently of great excellence, are taking place, and 
an especially significant sign of the times—community theaters are 
springing up in many cities, small as well as large. And the entire 
field of art and esthetics is receiving in steadily increasing measure 
| the benefit of the sympathetic attention and encouragement of schools, 
colleges, and universities, 

It may seem incongruous to refer to the subject of art in the midst 
of a business speech, but I feel that it is appropriate in a survey which 
attempts to deal with the fundamental elements of our day, to call 
| attention to the ever-growing importance and influence of art as a 
factor in the lives of millions of people. 

Incidentally, I would point out that to cultivate art, to love it, and 
| to foster it, is entirely compatible with those qualities which make a 
| successful business man. It does not weaken a man’s fiber; on the 
contrary, it makes it more elastic, more capable to withstand strain. 
Many examples might be cited, beginning with the records of ancient 
times down to such recently departed figures as Morgan, Frick, 
Widener, Juilliard, of men who were eminently successful in business 
and, at the same time, loved and cultivated art, and actively furthered 
its cause. 

Indeed, even considered from the sheer business aspect, the cultiva- 
tion of the taste of a community, which means the cultivation of 
art, is of great desirability in many ways. For instance, in addition 
| to being a civic asset in the sense that it teaches the people to appre- 
| ciate the things which are fine and high and inspiring, and by contrast 
breeds aversion for those which are low and vulgar and degrading, it is 
actually an investment which yields dividends in dollars and cents. 

Art pays. Beauty is “the best policy.” The cultivated taste of 
| the French people, developed for generations, has brought and is 
bringing untold millions into the coffers of that nation, The beautiful! 
things created in the cities of Italy during the time of the rensis 
sance in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are to-day, four and 
five hundred years after they were wrought, a powerful magnet to 
draw travellers and money to that country; they are to-day a highly 
important element in the international balance of trade of Italy. 

It is a complete misconception to believe that art is a “ highbrow” 
thing, or that it is the plaything of opulence, Art is virile, red- 
blooded, of the people and for the people. It means far more to the 
masses than is generally realized by those who are but superficially 
acquainted with their lives and sentiments. It is a mighty element 
for civic betterment, It is a powerful educational factor. It is, or 
can be made, one of the strongest among those agencies which have 
power to influence the conceptions and the attitude, the ways, and 
the manners, of the people. 

Art is democracy in its very essence. It is one of those fundamen- 
tal things which unite us and make us kin in common understanding, 
common feelings, common reactions. It knows nothing of caste, class, 
or rank. It may bestow its choicest gifts upon utter poverty; it may 
deny them entirely to the greatest wealth, 

And as a final item in this inadequate and cursory enumeration of 
| the claims of art to the attention, care, and sympathy of business men, 
let me say this: We all, rich and poor alike, must have outlets for our 
| emotions once in a while. Some of the unrest of the day, some of the 
defiances of the law, some manifestations of perturbing tendencies arise 
in part, I believe, from an impulse of reaction against the “ humdrum 
ness"’ and lack of inspirational opportunity of everyday existence. 
Much can be done by art to give satisfaction to those emotional im 
pulses and to guide them into a fructifying channel, instead of permit 
| ting them to run a misguided course, with the hazard, in some instances, 
of ultimately turning into even a destructive one. 

AMERICAN IDEALISM 


We are accustomed to be considered generally and to think of our 
selves as essentially matter of fact, but in truth we have in our make 
| up a large admixture of sentiments and romanticism. We are rather 
shamefaced about it, but it crops out ever so often, sometimes in queer 
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forms and im unexpected places. We, the American people in general, 

a good deal more susceptible and responsive to the call of what is 
-» and handsome than we know or admit ourselves or are inclined 

vive one another credit for. 

indeed, I think the American people have one spiritual quality to a 

ter degree than any other people—and that is idealism. It seems 
, me, indeed, one of the most characteristically American attributes. 

In some ways it is crude as yet, some of its manifestations are 
trivial, awkward, or tawdry, but many ‘of them are admirable, some of 
them are splendid, and whatever the mode of expression, the thing itself 
is very deep and fine, very genuine, and full of promise, 

I believe it to be a fact that no great and lasting success is possible 
in America for any man who does not possess and exemplify, in some 
form, in some nook or corner of his being, perhaps unbeknown to him- 

f, that national trait of idealism, in whatever way it may express 
itvelf. I believe that to be true even in business. I am reminded of 
an oceasion when, as I was leaving the office of that great railroad 

n and financier, my friend and associate, the late Edward H. Har- 

nan, in company with a gentleman from Burope, the latter, after 

ing had half an hour's conversation with Mr. Harriman, turned to 
and exclaimed, “ Why, that man Harriman, supposed to be so 
rdboiled ’—-that man is a great poet! Only he rhymes in rails!” 

\merica has been termed, and widely accepted as being, “‘ the land of 

e almighty dollar.” That certainly is not true now. I don’t believe 
it over was true, I believe that even in America’s most materialistic 
days the power of the idea, the impulse toward the ideal, were far 
mightier than the dollar. 

America in the last century had the formidable task of conquering 
: continent, physically, industrially, economically, and it was necessary 
that the best brains, the intensest energies and activities of its people 

ild devote themselves to that stern and exacting task of material 
effort. 

hat consummation has been accomplished. America stands to-day— 
ind promises to stand for many a day—the most prosperous, and 
economically and industrially the most puissant, nation in the world. 
We can afford and ought to occupy ourselves increasingly with art, 
science, culture, and other things of the spirit. And there is gratifying 
evidence, in my opinion, that this evolution is, in fact, taking place. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


With all power and success goes a responsibility and a duty, corre- 
sponding in degree and extent to the measure of that power and that 
BUCCESS, 

\nd that consideration brings me to a few remarks concerning Ameri- 

s attitude toward Europe: 

rhe bitterness, the destruction, the sorrow, and the suffering of an 
appalling war were followed by a series of deplorable and trouble- 
breeding peace treaties dictated by the victors, or rather by a very 
few men whom Fate clothed with temporary power as spokesmen for 
the victorious nations. It would be difficult to find a parallel in the 
history of treaty making to the misjudgments and harmful effects of 

instruments from the point of view alike of the victors, the 
juished, and the world at large. ; 

lt is gratifying to observe that, as far as the great powers are 
concerned, and especially in the matter of the relations between France 

nd Germany, the year which is Just coming to a close has been one 
of weleome and auspicious developments. It has brought convincing 

nd tangible proof that reconciliation, a desire for normal intercourse, 
striving for lasting peace, a recognition of the interdependence of 
the welfare and prosperity of the nations, are gradually taking the 
place of the spirit which found ominous expression in those ill-advised 
peice treaties and in the attitude and actions based upon them. 

On the other hand, unfortunately, it is not possible as yet to speak 
With satisfaction of the situation in the so-called succession States— 
i. e., the States which, in whole or in part, formed portions of the pre- 
wor Austro-Hungarian Empire—and the Balkans. The injustice of 
the arrangements set up by the peace treaties, together with the 
political and territorial maladjustments and the economic misjudg- 
ments, all too characteristic of these instruments; harsh and unfair 
treatment of racial minorities, reciprocal animosities and suspicions, 

il Maneuyerings, between the various nations; narrow and short- 
sighted economic policies, especially in the matter of trade intercourse— 

these elements combine to militate against the tranquillity and 
prosperity of that portion of Europe. 

One can only* hope that the lessons of experience and the workings 
‘f time will finally bring home to the peoples concerned the wisdom 
vod advantage of a more enlightened point of view and lead them to 

spirit of neighborliness and reciprocal fairness. 

\s to ourselves, it seems to me plain that it is our duty, a duty 
arising from our prosperity and power, our strength and wealth, to 
(o what we consistently can to aid Europe's welfare and to facilitate 
her return to normal conditions. That does not mean “ League of 
Nations.” I have been opposed from the very beginning to America’s 
Joining the league under the existing covenant, and I continue in 
that attitude, 
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But apart from the League of Nations, it fs open to us and right 
for us to be helpful te Europe and to cooperate towards harmony, 
peace, and progress. And our duty is reinforced by our advantage, 
because a prosperous Europe will naturally be a better customer than 
a depressed one. 

I have heard the argument sometimes, “ Why, if we help Europe we 
will build up competition against ourselves.” Frankly, I don’t think 
that argument will bold water or ought to be allowed to affect our 
attitude. 

In some ways, of course, a strong Europe, a prosperous Europe will 
mean intensified competition for us and give a hard run to certain 
lines of production; but the upshot of European prosperity will be a 
greater trade, a larger consuming power, a vaster volume of the 
world’s business, and of that vaster volume we will get our due share. 
I believe in the stimulus of competition, fair competition, and thé 
compulsion of constant exertion to hold one’s position. These things 
mean zest and keenness and progress. 

If we, with all the natural advantages we possess, with our enormous 
home market, with our capacity to meet conditions as they arise, 
confess ourselves afraid of European competition, 1 mistake the spirit 
of America. If we should shrink from facing the competition of 
Europe, here or in neutral markets, we would indeed be falling short 
of proving ourselves worthy of the boundless gifts with which Provi 
dence has favored this country. Whatever may be the actual dev 
ments when Europe wholly gets on her feet again and into her stride 
and does compete with us as best she can, I am convinced that, from 
the broad point of view of the Nation’s business as a whole, we need 
not fear it, and we ought not. 

Moreover, are we not all agreed that no individual, however rich or 
powerful, can afford at this stage of the world’s social conceptions to 
incur the ill will of the community, to sit and hug his money bags in 
smug self-compiacency, to be and callous to what is 
around him? Isn’t it a fact that every man who has attained con 
spicuous success must render service, must look upon himself as an 
investment, so to speak, which the community has made, and must feel 
that for the rewards and opportunities and financial returns which 
the community has given him, he must pay dividends in service? 
And according te whether he does or does not pay those dividends to 
an adequate degree, he deserves the commendation or the disapproval 
of his fellow men. 

The same considerations hold good with respect to nations. Just as 
the successful man should be approachable, conciliatory, helpful, pub 
lie spirited, Just as he must take particular care not to make himself 
an irritant to the community, but rather seek to prove himself worthy 
of his good fortune in the eyes of his fellow men, so ought a nation to 
see to it, when great power and prosperity has come to it, that a part, 
at least, is used in the service of humanity. That is not sentimental 
stuff. It is elementary decency, and I think it is good business. 


lop 


cold going on 


THE DEBT SETTLEMENTS 

That train of thought leads to a few words concerning the subject 
of the settlement of the loans which the Eurepean nations owe to our 
Government. A few words only: 

I have always favored the broadest generosity on our part in dealing 
with the debts toward the American Government, which were incurred 
by the allied nations for the conduct of the war, directly or indirectly. 
I have held that view both because of the ethical considerations in- 
volved and because I believe it to be sound business policy. 

I have always looked upon all debts resulting from the war, of one 
Government to another, as being, to an extent, at least, inevitably 
interrelated, ; 

I am not convinced of either the fairness or the wisdom of the 
application of the formula “ capacity to pay,” as the principal criterion 
in adjusting the allied debts to the American Government. 

But I do not think that this is the time to make this subject an 
active issue in the forum of public discussion. There is not the slight- 
est chance that Congress at this time, and probably for some time to 
come, will give consideration to any suggestion for a modification of 
the settlements arrived at. 

These settlements either have been formally ratified or they embody 
conclusions reached by those who were authorized to represent the 
respective nations in official capacities for the purpose of conducting 
negotiations, subject, of course, to ratification. 

The only important settlement still unratified is that with France. 
It is, I believe, the general hope of the friends and well-wishers of 
France in America—among whom I count myself—that it will be rati- 
fied in the early future. I am convinced that, pending such ratifica- 
tion, no good can cong and only misconception, disillusionment, and 
consequent irritation be created by argumentative public pronouncements 
on the subject, however well intentioned on the part of American 
citizens. 

Even after the hoped-for ratification will have been obtained from 
the French Parliament and the American Senate, I still believe that 
it would be best to let the subject vanish from public discussion, and 
especially from international] discussion, for a while. 
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Give time a chance. The best teacher and the most effective demon- 
strator is time. Let time do its work, and let us all stand aside and 
watch with open mind and wait and learn. Time will show in what 
respect, if any, in fairness on our part, in due liberality, and in en- 
lightened self-interest these settlements require modification. It is 
quite conceivable that they do; but leave it to time to point the lesson 
rather than to anticipatory arguments, assertions, and recriminations. 

I feel well assured that the American people can be relied upon to 
take the initiative to make such modifications as may be indicated as 
being rightful and called for after the thing will have worked for a 
while and opportunity will have been afforded to see how it does work 
and how the situation and the surrounding circumstances develop and 
the temperature of clashing convictions and contentions will have cooled 
down. ‘ 

Ile would be a rash man who would assert that by the debt settle- 
ments agreed upon between America and the allied nations—or, in the 
of France, between the respective negotiators—the last word has 
been spoken on this subject. 

Economic and moral forces are stronger than man-made enactments, 
It the working of these forces that the debt settlements will be 
tested and their permanency determined. 

. ’ * 


case 
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Meanwhile, do not let us permit ourselves to be unduly affected by 
acrimonious and unjust things said about us or by unwarranted con- 
tentions put forward in European quarters from time to time, 


The nations of Europe look across the ocean at our peace, our 
wealth, our well-being, our freedom from troublous problems. They | 
look at their own wounds, their cares, worries, and difficulties; they 


recall the dreadful sufferings, the ineffable 
they have undergone through the appalling 
They look our vigorous health and our 
pare 


sorrows, the grievous losses 
ordeal of four years of war. 
at happy state, and they com- 
makes them a little envious and is apt somewhat to warp their vision 
and their judgment, 

And then we must admit that for a nation in which advertising has 


been developed to a fine art, we have shown singular ineptitude— 
especially our governmental agencies—to “sell” our mentality and 
psychology, to explain ourselves and our point of view to European | 


thick mist 
thinking 


publi 
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opinion. <A 


our ways of and feeling hangs between and 


Europe 
ourselves. 


Without yielding essential convictions or compromising proper pride, 


let us be solicitous for the good opinion and the good will of the world. 
Let us make large allowance for misapprehensions, misinterpretations, 
or biased conceptions. We can afford it. And let us endeavor to so 


act and speak as to disarm our detractors. Let us recall the immense 
services which, through a history of many centuries the great nations 
of have rendered to humanity, and of which our young Nation 
is, the beneficiary. In our abundance, let us be generous in 
and action, and prove that we are striving to merit our good 
by using it worthily and well. Let us be mindful of that 
“decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” so finely referred to in 
the American Declaration of Independence. 

Above all, let there be an end to admonitions and sermons addressed 
to Europe, and to speeches and writing making her the text for self- 
complacent preachments and assertions of American moral superiority. 
In looking upon her condition and her mental attitude, do not let us 
give countenance to a pharisaical “ holier than thou” spirit, but let us 
thoughtfully to understand and appreciate the seriousness, the 
complexity, the intricacies, the century-old roots of the problems— 
social, economic, political, and racial—which for so long have beset and 
distracted the nations of the Old World, over which they have shed 
ans of blood, and which, though fortunately lessened in their pote,- 


lurope 
in part, 
spirit 


fortune 


try 


on 


tialitics as breeders of war, still continue with them as sources of 

apprehension, difficulty, and worry. And, in due humility, let us be 

thankful that a favoring Providence has spared us such problems. 

{ \pplause.] 

Pik FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES AND THE FREE RESOLUTION 
\lr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several days ago the gentleman 

from California [Mr. Free], to my utter surprise and amaze- 


} i, introduced a resolution to investigate the Federal Council 
of Christ in America. One of the most amazing 
to me about such a proposition is that such a movement 
uld come from a Representative of a great State like Cali- 
fornia In my humble judgment such an investigation, based 
charges set out in the resolution, would mock the 
ontius Pilate. A more unjust insinuation against a 
eat body of great Christian workers has not been made in 
erious a document since the beginning of this Government. 
! am not a preacher, nor the son of a preacher, but I be- 
lieve in the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity which 
constitute the bedrock of our civilization, and I resent 
atiack or any reflection upon those self-sacrificing, God-fearing, 
huninity-loving ministers of the Protestant churches, who con- 
stitute the leadership of this great organization, 
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There has been but one civilization worthy of the name, and 
that is the Christian civilization that has grown up within the 
last 2,000 years ; and when we destroy the confidence of our peo. 
ple in the leaders of the great religious movements, upon the 
success of which the perpetuity of our civilization depends, we 
will have rendered a greater injury than could be wrought by 
all the radicals vhich the gentleman from California presumes 
to fear. 

He includes in his resolution a series of charges made by a 
magazine called Patches. Only five issues of that publica- 
tion have so far come to light. Therefore, we are unable to 
find just who is behind it and what its purposes are. I would 
not deign to dignify this slanderous resolution by calling atten. 
tion to it even, were it not for the fact that by being introduced 
into the House and referred to the Committee on Rules it has 
been given the dignity of a pending congressional resolution, 
and is subject to the franking privileges of the House and the 
Senate. 

One of the charges made in the resolution is to the effect that 
the Federal Council of Churches is attempting to undermine 
the doctrine of the separation of church and state. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The Federal Council of 
Churches, composed of representatives of about 28 of the great 
Protestant organizations of America, is absolutely opposed to a 
state church and has never taken any action of any kind to 

| justify such a charge. 

| It is even charged that the Federal Council of Churches pro- 
poses to interfere with the tariff. How silly! How nonsensical]! 
The Federal Council of Churches is working for the advance- 
ment of higher and nobler causes than those involved in the 
| tariff question. 

It is stated by the quotation from the magazine above re- 
ferred to and incorporated in the gentleman's resolution that the 
Federal Council of Churches “ falsely’ claims to represent 20.- 
000,000 members of the Christian churches of America. The 
truth of the matter is that it represents more than 20,000,000 
of the God-fearing, liberty-loving, patriotic, moral, and intelli 
gent Christian men, women, and children in the United States 

This resolution even charges the Federal Council of Churches 
with “ cooperating with and frequently working under the direc- 
tion of radical groups,” and intimates that they are affiliated 
with the Third International, which it charges with seeking to 
destroy all churches and to stifle all religion. My, what a 
foolish assertion! A more patriotic group of men never existed 
on this earth than the ministers of the great Protestant churches 
composing this organization. Let me read you some of tle 
names: Dr. 8. Parks Cadman, president. Does anybody for one 
moment believe that this brilliant and forceful godly man 
could be guilty of entertaining anything but the highest and 
noblest patriotic impulses in all matters in which his countr) 
is involved? Next we read the name of Bishop John M. Moore, 
of the Southern Methodist Church, chairman of the executive 
committee; Dr. John A. Marquis, of the Presbyterian Church, 
chairman of the administrative committee; O. R. Judd, chai: 

man of the board of finances; Frank H. Mann, treasurer of the 
federal council. These names are familiar to the Christian 
people from one end of this country to the other. Does anyone 
entertain for a moment the belief that one of them would be 
connected with an organization that was not prompted by the 
highest and purest motives? 

But let me read you some more names, and let me say rigiit 
here that if I knew nothing about this organization it would 
need no higher recommendation to me than this list of names of 
men who are striving for the advancement of our Christian 
civilization. 

Next we come to the name of Bishop William F. M. McDowell, 
who needs no defense at my hands before the people who are 
familiar with the religious history of the Nation’s Capital; 
Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, who is se 
well known to the people of America that he has almost becolie 
an institution; Frank Mason North, of the Methodist Episcopa! 
Foreign Board; J. Ross Stevenson, president Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary; Bishops Brent and Talbot, of the Protesta 
Episcopal Church; Bishop James Cannon, jr., of the Southern 
Methodist Church; Rev. William I. Hayden, secretary of the 
American Bible Society; former Goy. Carl E, Milliken, 0! 
Maine, former moderator of the Northern Baptist Convention ; 
President Faunce, of Brown University; and, in addition, 
bishops and board officers of the denominations. 

The Washington committee includes in its list Doctor Aber- 
nethy, Bishop Freeman, and Dr. Jason Noble Pierce. 

During one quadrennium the Hon, Herbert Hoover, presen! 
Secretary of Commerce, was a vice president of ‘the Federa! 
| Council, nominated by the Quakers. At the most recent public 
| meeting of the council in New York the presiding officer w*: 

Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, a Baptist layman, at one time 
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Governor of New York and later Secretary of State in the 
Hiarding administration. He was also the head of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Disarmament Conference, which prepared 
ihe great international treaties limiting naval armaments that 
have done as much, perhaps, to insure and perpetuate the peace 
of the world as any other one step that has been taken by 
civilized man since governments began. 

I might say in passing that the senior general secretary for 
15 years, Dr. Charles 8S. MacFarland, has a commission as a 
major in the Chaplain Reserve Corps in the United States 
Army. Yet this jingo magazine, from which Mr. Free takes 
bis statements and possibly his inspiration, would have you 
believe that this is an unpatriotic organization, and charges 
them with being opposed to adequate defense for the Nation, 
when, as a matter of fact, the council has combatted no meas- 
ures of adequate defense, and its commission on international 
justice and good will, in an official document, recognizes the 
necessity for a reasonable national defense and for maintaining 
international order and justice. 

This resolution goes on to quote the charge that this great 
organization has “acted under the direction of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which boasts of its radicalism,” and that 
it opposes the restriction of foreign immigration, when, as a 
matter of fact, the council has taken no action favoring unde- 
sirable immigrants, and has in no case whatever acted under the 
American Civil Liberties Union. It has had no relations what- 
ever with that body. 

On the occasions when the administrative committee of the 
Federal Council has urged humane and considerate treatment 
of aliens its action has been presented entirely without refer- 
ence to or knowledge of action taken by any other body and 
prompted by a desire for human justice. 

Another one of the silly charges contained in this resolution 
is to the effect that— 


the controlling group of the Federal Council favors the complete can- 
cellation of Europe’s debt to the United States and is only waiting for 
an opportune moment to mobilize the organization behind such a 
program, 


The council has never taken any action on European debts 
other than in 1920, when its action counseled generosity in gen- 
eral terms, and it bas never taken any action since the day 
negotiations began. 

One would think from reading the Free resolution that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were being spent by this organiza- 
tion, when, as a matter of fact, the annual expenditures of the 
council, according to its quadrennial report in 1924, and later 
annual reports ranged as follows: 

In 1921, $235,000; in 1922, $225,000; in 1923, $272,000; in 
1924, $268,000 ; in 1925, $315,000 ; in 1926, $300,000. These figures 
include all of its officers, commissions, and committees. 

It might be well to observe that this same newborn magazine, 
from which Mr. Free has copied the body of his resolution, also 
uttacked an organization called the Church Peace Union, one 
of the leading spirits in which is Mr. Chief Justice Taft, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, when I read such miserable literature incor- 
porated into a serious resolution introduced in this body and 
reilize that they are attacking the highest and noblest and 
purest element of American life and American: institutions, I 
am shocked beyond expression to think that a credible Repre- 
sentative on this floor would dignify such slanderous charges 
or lend himself to such a scheme. 

The Federal Council of Churches needs no defense at my 
hands nor at the hands of the Congress of the United States; 
but, on the other hand, Congress needs to follow the example 
of this great body of Christian men and women and to assist 
them in upholding the standard of morality, of common honesty, 
of common decency, of Christianity, and of all the other ele- 


vating and ennobling attributes which tend to upbuild and | 


advance a great Christian civilization. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I place in the Recorp my testimony before the Military 
Affairs subcommittee on my Muscle Shoals bill. 


The subeommittee met Saturday, February 19, 1927, Hon. W. Frank 
JaMes (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Lowrey desires to make a statement to the com- 
mittee with reference to bis bill in connection with Muscle Shoals. 
STATEMENT OF HON. B. G. LOWREY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 

THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Lowrey. Mr. Chairman, of course, what I amr here to talk about 
is my bill for at least the temporary Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals. I desire to read you an extract from a statement by Mr. 
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O. C. Merrill, the secretary of the Federal Power Commission, which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of February 16, 1927, in which 
he says: 

“A few years of operation and experimentation on a commercial scale 
would demonstrate the possibilities of utilization of the nitrate prop- 
erties, and would put the Government into a position, if it then wished 
to dispose of the properties, where it could negotiate a business deal 
instead of sitting in on a poker game as at present.” 

My position is this, Mr, Chairman, not that I am generally in favor 
of Government operation; I am not, except under necessity. I think it 
has generally proven rather extravagant than beneficial. 

But neither the Government representatives nor the representatives 
of these power companies seem to know, or they seem to admit that 
they do not know enough to enter into a long contract or lease with 
any degree of assurance as to what they can do. 

So my bill proposes, as you know, te organize a Government corpora- 
tion, to be directed by the heads of three of the Federal depariments 
that are most concerned with the matter, namely, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of War, the 
length of the life of the corporation to be seven years. 

I have got more responses from the public and more from the Con- 
gress than I really expected when I introduced the Dill. 

I want to give you a few of the responses that I have received from 
the public. 

Here is a letter that I have received from Mr. W. D. Ratliff, of Jack- 
son, Miss., who is an old and successful insurance man there, and one 
of the best-known business men in the State. He says: “I have noted 
with much pleasure and pride that you have introduced a bill in Con- 
gress authorizing the Government to operate the Muscle Shoals plant 
to make nitrates and pewer to be sold to our citizens at the lowest 
possible cost, and hope that the bill will pass as introduced by you. 
You have rendered the country a great service.” 

Here is a letter from Mr. M. W. Wellborn, governor of the Federal 
reserve bank at Atlanta, Ga., ip which he says: “I have read with a 
great deal of interest your address on Muscle Shoals, as reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 14. I want to say to you that my 
views on this important question are very similar to your own. I am 
inclosing with this letter copy of one which I sent Senator Hernin 
over a year ago, from which you will note how I felt about this mat- 
ter at that time.” 

Here is a letter from Mr. Henry Yearger, manager of the Jackson, 
Miss., bureau of the Memphis Commercial Appeal and Memphis Evening 


Appeal. He says: “ Personally I rather think power for industrial 
development should be given equal consideration with fertilizer. How- 
ever, it is my belief that the estimate of the Army engineers—1,500,- 


000,000 kilowatt-hours annually—will probably take care of both within 
available market limits. Sincerely trust our whole delegation is with 
you. It would, in my view, be criminal to turn Muscle Shoals over to 
the power companies,” and so on. 

Here is a letter from W. K. Whitfield, of the C. D. Whitfield Lumber 
Co., at Sheffield, Ala. He says: “ You will never know how glad I was 
to find we have one lawmaker in the grand old State of Mississippi 
that has not been sold on power and fertilizer trust propaganda, and 
for this reason I wire you as follows.” Then he quotes the text of a 
telegram he sent me, and goes on to advocate my bill in a long letter. 

Mr. JAMES. May I interrupt you there? Have you read the bill that 
the McKenzie Commission recommended to be enacted in case we did 
not get a good private offer? Is your bill in any way along the lines 
of the bill suggested by the McKenzie Commission? 

Mr. Lowrey. I have not compared that bill with mine. I remember 
that bill; somebody asked me the other day if I had read it. I read 
the bill introduced by Senater Norris and also the bill introduced by 
Senator SMiru, of South Carolina, in connection with getting my own 
bill up, but I did not read the McKenzie Dill. 

The next letter I have is from Mr. A. 8S. Cody, secretary-treasurer of 
the Mississippi State Pharmaceutical Association. He says: “I have 
just read with much pleasure the item in the papers in reference to 
your bill providing for the operation of Muscle Shoals. I certainly 
hope that it passes and this very valuable property may be saved for 
the people of this country. I have kept up with this through Judson 
King and the National Popular Government League. If the plan is 
operated for seven years, we ought to get ‘Rachel’ in that time, I 
read that the Government is selling juice for 8 mills a kilowatt-hour, 
and here in Jackson we pay 8 cents, with 12% cents for each room as 
a service charge. I shall certainly pray for your success and for God's 
blessing on you for your efforts.” 

There are a number of letters here from Congressmen and Senators. 
Senator DENEEN says: “ We are to have a conference on it this morn- 
ing and another later in the day. I am doing everything within my 
power to bring the matter to a vote in the Senate, but, as you know, 
we have had rough sledding up to date.” 

Mr, JAMES. That is not in reference to your bill? 

Mr. Lowrey. No. That was a resolution offered on the date 
letter was written. 

Mr. James. Of course, you realize he is in favor of the power com- 
panies’ bill? 
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Mr. Lowrey. Here is a letter from Mr. McFappen, in which he says: 
“TI am much interested in the suggestion that in your view the Gov- 
ernment should continue the operation of this plant for a few years 
pending final disposition. Your suggestions are worthy of very careful 
consideration by the present Members of both the House and Senate.” 

I have also letters containing similar sentiments from Mr. GREEN of 
Florida; Mr. Hare, of South Carolina; and Mr. Grirrin, of New York. 

Mr. JAMES. What does Mr. Gri¥FIN say? 

Mr. Lowrey. * Feeling as I do in this matter, you can see 
that I agree with your suggestion that the best way out is for the Gov- 
ernment to take the Muscle Shoals plant and operate it for a few years, 
and in that you have my hearty assurance of cooperetion.” 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Lowrey, I do not care so much about private letters, 
but have you any objection to putting in the letters from Senators and 
Congressmen as a part of your statement? 

Mr. Lowrey. You mean putting in the full letters? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; from Senators and Congressmen, of course, deleting 
anything you think ought not to go in. We would like to have some- 
thing more than you read, for instance, from Mr. GriF¥rtn, 

Mr. Lowrgy. I think I might edit them a little and furnish them to 
the committee. 

Here is a letter from Mr. Davey, in which he says: “I agree with 
you absolutely that this great plant ought to be operated by the Gov- 
ernment during its experimental period until we can know what can 
be done with it. I am convinced that there is not the slightest chance 
of securing a favorable proposition for the Government until this enter- 
prise has demonstrated itself.” 

I have also a letter from Senator Ferris, in which he says: “I am 
in full accord with what you have to say about the importance of doing 
something with Muscle Shoals at this session of Congress.” 


Hle says: 


I also have a letter from Senator Tyson, of Tennessee, in which he 


says: “I agree with you that we should do something about Muscle 
Shoals, but I am confident it is impracticable to do anything at this 
session of Congress. I shall be glad to do anything that I can for it, 
however.” 

My position on the matter is this, that there are some Members of 
the House who are definitely opposed to Government operation. I 
would not be ready to vote for it now. Some are in favor of perma- 
nent Government operation and opposed to a lease. But I have spent 
most of my time for three days now talking with Members of the House, 
and I have not found a man who has not expressed himself as thinking 
that it is thoroughly prudent to consider just what I have proposed to 
consider—letting the Government take it and work it out through its 
experimental state, 

Mr. ALLGoop, of Alabama, has introduced a resolution that is very 
brief, rather proposing to turn it over to the President to be worked 
out. His resolution may reach my plan in a little shorter way; but I 
hardly think he provides as much of a safeguard as my bill proposes. 

That is about all I want to say to you gentlemen. I wish each one 
of you would read my bill through carefully. I do not know what the 
House yet has before it that so thoroughly demands our time, and if 
the House could get this bill and discuss it, and then if the House 
passed it and the did not pass it, we would have at least 
started something. Two or three Senators have said to me that pos- 
sibly if the House passed the bill now the Senate would yet follow 
the House in passing a bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How do you provide for a capital fund to enable 
this corporation to start in business? 

Mr. Lowrey. My bill provides for making it a $75,000,000 corpora- 
tion, $50,000,000 of which is to represent the value of the property 
and $25,000,000 to be appropriated from the Treasury as stock, but 
the stock to be used in doing what conditioning is necessary to put it 
to operating and in running it as an operating fund until it will begin 
to pay at least its expenses. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Have you considered that it might be necessary 
to make some modifications in the plant down there? 

Mr. Lowrey. I have; and from what I can gather it looks like 
$25,000,000 ought to do that and still leave an operating fund. I am 
pretty sure it would. 

Mr. WAINwniGuT, Is that fund to be spent entirely on the nitrate 
plant, or is there enough discretion provided for so that it can be used 
for construction or be applied to new dams? 

Mr. Lowrey. It does not provide for new dams. You could hardly 
do that and have an operating fund with $25,000,000. But if Con 
gress decided to add that, it being a Government operation, that could 
easily be done. It authorizes the building of the necessary smaller 
equipment, the purchase of implements, and the lease of offices away 
from the Shoals. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why might not a subcommittee of this commit- 
tee have this bill committed to them and make a report on it as 
quickly as they could make it? What I mean is that I do not want 
to see it pushed aside and have it said that it is too late to do any- 
thing. I believe there is enough prospect in it to get some immediate 
attention from a subcommittee. 

Mr. WaAinwricut. This bill is now before this subcommittce 
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Mr. Lowrey. I did not know this bill was before the subcommittee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This bill has been referred by the full committee 
to this subcommittee. L 

Mr. James. So you are in the same position that you speak of. 

Mr. Lowrey. What I want to stress is the hope that the com- 
mittee will not push this bill aside, but will look carefully into it, 
Evidently you gentlemen have not even read the bill as yet, and | 
want to get your real attention to it and get you to read it carefully 
and digest it in the subcommittee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, It has only just been referred to us. 

Mr. Lowrey. I want to get your earnest attention to it. 

Mr. McSwain, On yesterday I made a motion in the full committee 
that this matter be referred to the same subcommittee which is already 
considering the two propositions from private corporations, and that 
you be given the earliest possible hearing upon it, it being manifest 
yesterday that the full committee would not hear you, not meeting 
again until Tuesday or Wednesday of next week, but that it would be 
possible for this subcommittee to give you a hearing on it to-day. You 
are now before the same subcommittee that these two private bidders 
are before. 

Mr. Lowrey. My thought is this: That this subcommittee take it up 
for real consideration and call other people to appear before you besides 
myself, unless you have already investigated every phase of it so that 
you feel like you do not need further hearings. In fact, that is my 
opinion with reference to both this committee and the House, We have 
been working on this proposition all these years and have had hearings 
on every phase of it, and have about got the whole thing before us. I 
should say, the committee having had full hearings, could take it up item 
by item and paragraph by paragraph and discuss it without taking the 
time for further hearings. 

You gentlemen know more about the whole proposition than I do, 
but I would like to have you read my bill carefully and apply your 
knowledge of this whole proposition to my bill and consider my Dill in 
the light of the knowledge which you already have on the proposition. 

Mr. McSwatn. There is one thing about your bill and one considera 
tion that might justify really more precipitate action than in the fase 
of a private lessee. If we passed a bill in favor of a private lease, 
that would be a contract which Congress could never change; but as 
to your bill, we can amend it at any time we find it is going in the 
wrong direction. 

Mr. Lowrey. That is true; and then, again, it continues only seven 
years. I have said this to several Members, that if this course had 
been taken five years ago, when we failed to do anything with the 
offer of Henry Ford, instead of the plant standing there with parts 
of it deteriorating as they have, it would have been in operation, and 
it would have been rendering some valuable service to the country. 
We have there $164,000,000 of the people's money tied up that ought 
to be rendering some service. One more important thing about it is 
that by this time we would probably have reached a basis on which 
Congress could act with some assurance and on which a syndicate 
could make a proposition with some assurance. I think it has been 
proved that neither Congress nor the syndicates are now prepared to 
act with assurance on a 50 or 100 year deal in reference to the 
matter. 

We have had propositions which it seems members of the committee 

are not willing to accept. Next year we will perhaps have others and 
not be able to accept them. 
Mr. McSwain. While I have heard some Members of Congress criticize 
this committee for not having jumped in blindly and accepted, approved, 
and reported favorably the Madden bill or the Reece bill on the theory 
that something ought to be done, I am quite confident that if any other 
Members of the House had been on this committee instead of the seven 
who have been considering the matter, and had given it the same con- 
stant attention day and night for several weeks that we have, to thie 
exclusion of practically all our other legislative duties, not even going 
upon the floor of the House, except occasionally when summoned by the 
roll-call bells, that almost any other subcommittee of seven Members 
charged with the specific responsibility to the Government, to the 
farmers, and to the country would have come probably to the same 
conclusion that we came to. 

Mr. Lowrey. I am sure you are right about that. From what | 
have seen of those bills you have been considering and the study I have 
given them, I am sure you would have been unwise to report any of 
them. I think you have done the wise thing and the right thing in 
not reporting them. But my contention is that the condition will 
remain in statu quo for a long time, since we have tried to work it out 
by leasing it to private syndicates, and as Mr. Merrill said in the state 
ment I read to you at the beginning, the Government is sitting down at 
a poker table instead of entering into an intelligent business deal. 

I think this may be said without any reflection on any of the mem 
bers of this committee or on the Congress. It is certainly true, and | 
do not know anything else that has so thoroughly discredited this Co: 
gress in the eyes of the people as the fact that we have run along 8° 
long and done nothing. I hear it all over the South. The Government! 
built this magnificent property and the hope was held out to the people 
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that it was going to be of great service, but it has stayed there all 
these years and nothing has been done. I do not think we ought to do 
anything precipitately, but if a proposition is made by which we can 
do something to allay that feeling and at the same time do something 
that will make the plant be of benefit to the people we ought to do it; 
we ought not to delay it. 

Mr, James. If you were a member of this subcommittee and a propo- 
sition was submitted to you which, in your opinion, did not provide 
necessary safeguards to the United §tates and which, in your opinion, 
while apparently giving a guarantee of fertilizer, really did not, and 
you wished to have a contract so that everybody would know that the 
United States was protected, and the parties making the contract would 
refuse to put in the necessary amendment, you would refuse to report 
out such a bill, would you not? 

Mr. Lowrey. I would. 

Mr. JAMES. That is Just what this subcommittee has done. 

Mr. Lowrey. I am sure of that. I visited my old friend and I have 
gone over this whole thing thoroughly with Mr. McSwain, and I am 
sure your decisions have been wise, and I have no censure to put upon 
the subcommittee for not reporting that bill out. I think you have 
done the wise thing. 

But we have 10 days of this Congress still left, and the House is 
evidently not going to have anything else as important as this before it, 
and the committee and the Congress have time to give this some con- 
sideration at this session. If we do that, then I say we will have 
started something and we will do something, perhaps, that will answer 
the questions that have been raised. 


THE COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the Government should exer- 
cise control over the Colorado River until such period of time 
when all seven States located within the basin of this river have 
equitably apportioned the water and power of this stream. 

A dam should be built at Boulder Canyon to prevent floods, 
to regulate the water for irrigation, and to develop power to 
be disposed of for the payment of the construction of the dam 
and all improvements that might be constructed under Govern- 
ment expense. That this power should be controlled by the 
Government and disposed of at the switchboard, in my opinion, 
is the correct solution of the power problem. The agreement 
by a compact, as heretofore attempted by the seven States of 
the Colorado River Basin, should be brought about between the 
seven States before the convening of the next Congress. 

This effort for a compact between the seven States of Ari- 
zona, Colorado, California, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming originated several years ago, and the compact was 
ratified by all except Arizona. 

Various meetings were held relative to a division of the 
waters of this river. Congress passed an act looking to legis- 
lation by the States to this end. 

President Harding, in furtherance of this act on the part 
of the Government, appointed Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, to represent the United States on the commission 
that held its first meeting in Washington. Hearings were had, 
and at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on November 24, 1922, a compact 
was signed by the seven States of the river basin dividing the 
waters of the river. 

The legislatures of six of the seven States ratified the com- 
pact as drafted at Santa Fe, N. Mex. Arizona, although a 


party to the agreement in the first instance, has since that 


time withheld ratification. The necessity for a seven-State 
agreement eoncerning the water of this river should be ap- 
parent to the Members of Congress who study the problem of 
providing for reclamation and use of this water in the arid 
part of the United States. Knowing that this river, with its 
snow-capped areas within its great drainage district, is to be 
the principal future water supply for much of the area of 
all seven States of the arid belt, must bring the States to the 
conclusion that a definite apportionment must be made of the 
water. 

The river presents a national problem, and while primarily 
the seven States are directly concerned in the proper solution 
of the water and power problem, the Nation has a vital interest 
in the proper utilization of same. 

The stream is international, as it flows into and through a 
part of Mexico, which in turn is using a large quantity of the 
water and applying the same to the growing of crops with 
water that the seven sovereign States above the border of 
Mexico will in the future need for reclaiming soil for a future 
food supply for the peoples of our own Nation. 

Therefore proper legislation should receive the earnest sup- 
port of Congress. The Swing-Johnson bill should have re- 
ceived consideration in the House, and if amendments were 
hecessary they should have been placed in the bill. The legis- 


lation should not have been sidetracked to please any group 
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or in the interest of private corporations who desire the control 
of the power from this river. 

The Colorado River rises in the high mountains of Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, and travels in its course 
a distance of some 1,750 miles; it descends in its outward flow 
from an elevation of 8,000 feet to sea level at a point in lower 
California and Arizona. It has within its drainage area many 
mountain peaks 13,000 to 15,000 feet in height. It has been 
ascertained by Government measurement that it carries an 
annual flow of 17,500,000 acre-feet of water, yet this flow during 
flood years greatly exceeds this amount. 

The protection of this river to the States interested, the 
control of the menacing floods that have heretofore threatened 
the people of the Imperial, Yuma, and other valleys, makes the 
river a national problem for proper solution. The States 
directly invelved can not advance the enermous amount of 
money which is neceesary to finance this great problem. 

The first great undertaking is the great dam to be constructed 
at Boulder Canyon to a height of 550 feet and to impound 
26,000,000 acre-feet of water, a volume necessary to supply 
adequate water for California, Nevada, and Arizona for irriga- 
tion and domestic use and to satisfy the demands of Mexico. 

To build this dam and store this water would require an 
expenditure of some $41,500,000, and thus create a great dam 
for National and State benefit where to-day an uncontrolled 
stream is a menace to 100,000 people and also a menace to a 
property valuation of $200,000,000, 

Fifty years of study by the best economists and engineers in 
the service of the Government recommend this method as a 
proper solution, 

The storage of the flood waters in the dam to be built at 
Boulder Canyon would, in the opinion of Secretary Hoover, 
store water and create power for practical utility equal in value 
to that of the average State. This project is so vast and the 
cost so great that it becomes a national affair. The interstate 
relationship is such that it must necessarily be carried forward 
by legislation enacted by the Congress of the United States 
and placed under the control and regulations of a proper de- 
partment of government. 

To this end the bill before the session of Congress just closed, 
and which bill, after exhaustive and painstaking testimony, was 
reported out by the important Committee on Reclamation in each 
branch of Congress as proper legislation for solving the flood 
menace, for storing water for reclamation, irrigation, and 
domestic use, and for a gigantic power proposition, to be used 
by the great cities of southern California, who would purchase 
this power at a rate that they would pay back to the Govern- 
ment every dollar expended, and for providing the funds neces- 
sary to build an all-American canal, so that the citizens of the 
Imperial Valley may have the protection in their water supply 
needed, and not be placed at the mercy of the whims of a for- 
eign government. 

The purposes, by the terms of the legislation proposed and 
known as the Swing-Johnson bill, were to sell under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior the power generated, at 
the switchboard, to any or all available bidders. This electric 
power to be sold upon as reasonable terms as possible and in 
turn to be paid for, to the Government, by a plan of amortiza- 
tion that would return to the Government, by guaranteed con- 
tracts, all the money advanced, together with interest thereon, 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum within a period of time 
not to exceed 50 years. 

The title to the property is to remain in the United States 
until such time as the Government shall be reimbursed for the 
cost thereof, together with all expense in the operation there- 
with. The property, when paid for, to be transferred by the 
proper Government agency to the district or other body to 
whom title shall pass. 

The building of this immense dam is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Nation, for flood control, to protect the 100,000 
people who are living to-day below sea level; it means pro- 
tection not only to their lives and property, but it insures an 
agricultural district which has a soil and variety of production 
which is unequaled in the United States. This is the part of 
the Nation that will grow a crop of vegetables every month 
of the year. The soil in most of the basin depressions is made 
by silt deposits accumulated for a series of years. This ac- 
cumulation of silt and soil has filled these depressions hun- 
dreds of feet; the silt has been carried in the floods from the 
mountains many hundreds of miles above the deposit basin. 
In fact, silt, rock, and other materials are carried from a 
drainage area said to be nearly 250,000 square miles in extent 
and carrying millions of tons of silt per year into the basin. 
The illustration so ably presented by the gentleman from 
California [Mr, Swine], is very vivid when he likens the 
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' Imperial Valley, in respect to the course of this erratic stream, 
to a great saucer. The depression, or basin, of the saucer be- 
ing the residences of the people within the valley, while this 


stream flows around the rim and in any great flood may break | 


through into the valleys and destroy the wealth, homes, and 
savings of the people which represents the efforts of a half 
century. 

The primary result to be accomplished by legislation is: 
A compact between the seven States within the basin of the 
Colorado River, namely, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico of the upper basin; Nevada, California, and Arizona 
of the lower basin. This compact, heretofore entered into by 
six of the States, provided for an equitable and just division 
of the waters of this great river. 

The selfish designs of some of the States to prevent a seven- 
State compact, regardless of all the bluster, oratory, and edito- 
rials to the contrary, thé whole dissension on this legislation is 


for selfish personal gain, without the spirit of equity for the | 


rights of all involved. 

The river is a great national asset which should be divided 
among the seven States; the equities of each State should be 
protected now and for the future. California, primarily the 
State asking for this legislation, guarantees the return to the 
Government of the money advanced in the building of the dam 
for the impounding of the great volume of water; and in order 
to prevent monopoly the Government should handle the power 
by sale of same to individuals and corporations whereby every 
dollar spent, with interest at 4 per cent, will be repaid to the 
Government. 

Congress has thus far in its history never failed to assist the 
citizenship in carrying forward a proposition wherein the Na- 
tion as a whole is benefited when it is apparent that there will 
be a return of the money invested by the Government within a 
reasonable period of time. The seven States should not fail 
to ratify the compact if they wish to insure the future of each 
in an equitable and fair settlement of this controversy. 

The second result to be accomplished: Protection of these 
waters for the sovereign States of the Nation which need the 
same for future development. The waters of this stream flow 
into a foreign country and said waters are being beneficially 
used in reclaiming land and in building up the property of that 
foreign country. The enactment of the legislation presented to 
the Sixty-ninth Congress would give the needed protection to the 
American States. 

Third: Why should selfish or powerful interests, which have 
been permitted by legislation to acquire great and dominant 
influence, now be allowed to lobby and prevent this legislation 
from passing? Why should these corporations who desire to 
control the water power dictate to Congress? 

The legislation intended in the bill before the Sixty-ninth 
Congress tends to limit the power of monopoly over this, one 
of nature’s resources, which should be equitably sold for use 
to the citizenship of the Nation upon a fair return for the 
capital and labor involved. 

The passage of this legislation, which contemplates flood pro- 
tection, power, and water storage, would, if safeguarded, do 
away with the menace of monopoly and prevent the bandits of 
a foreign government, who might be so inclined, from cutting 
levees and turning the water of the river to the destruction of 
the Imperial Valley and depriving the people of a water supply 
for irrigation and domestic use. Secretary Work says in a 
letter to the chairman of the House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, as follows: 


Water for irrigation is now carried to the Imperial Valley through 


Mexico. For obvious reasons this is open to many and substantial 
objections—tampering, excessive cost of repairs, beyond control by our 
laws and customs, no right of way, and a possible source of inter- 


national dispute. The rights granted to Mexico to the use of half the 
capacity of this canal, if taken up now, wouid cut off half the waters 
from the Imperial Valley at low water and limit further expansion of 


irrigated area and increase shortages on the present area. 


The Rules Committee granted a rule for the consideration 
of this legislation at such a period in the session, with prefer- 
ential legislation ahead of same, well knowing that the legis- 
lation could not be reached upon the calendar; what was the 
necessity for the delay? What powerful motive was there for 
delaying the reporting of the rule? The time has arrived for 
a solution of this great problem in as satisfactory a way as 
possible for the seven States directly interested, and they should 
come to a proper understanding for legislation. 

In summing up the matter let me impress upon Congress 
these facts: The Government should build the dam at Boulder 
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Canyon, on the Colorado River, to hold a supply of water for 
Arizona, California, and Nevada for the development of their 
agricultural land and for domestic use; the power from the dam 
to be used and paid for by the growing cities of California, thus 
guaranteeing the Government complete return for its financia! 
| backing of the necessary development. It should build the 
| all-American canal to take this water from the dam through an 
| American owned and controlled canal, to protect American citi- 
zens in the use of this water for reclamation and domestic use. 
The Government should control the power and dispose of same 
at the switchboard to prevent monopoly. The passage of the 
Swing-Johnson bill would insure the ratification of the original 
compact by all the States involved, properly apportioning the 
| waters of the Colorado River, which is so vital to each State. 


Marcu 3 


) HON. ALEXANDER MONROE DOCKERY 
| 
| 


Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives the recent death of the 
Hon. Alexander Monroe Dockery, of Gallatin, Mo. 

Mr. Dockery represented the third congressional district of 
Missouri in this body for 16 years, serving as a Member from 
| March 4, 1883, to March 4, 1899, when he voluntarily retired and 
was elected Governor of the State of Missouri. For 10 years 
Governor Dockery was a member of the great Committee on 
Appropriations of the House. By his close scrutiny of all the 
| sroposed expenditures and by his consistent insistence of the 
| greatest economy consistent with the public interest, he ac- 
quired for himself the title of the “ watchdog of the Treasury.” 

He served for six years on the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and was the author of many important bills 
providing the postal system of the Nation. 


In the Fifty-third session of the Congress Governor Dockery 
secured the passage of a resolution creating a nonpartisan com- 
mission composed of three Members of the House and three 
Members of the Senate to investigate the status of the laws 

| organizing the executive departments, to examine into the opera- 
tions and methods employed, and to make recommendations to 
| improve the service. This act was approved March 38, 1893. 
The personnel of the commission, which became popularly 
known as the Dockery Commission, was composed .of Governor 
| Dockery, who was elected the chairman; James D. Richardson, 
of Tennessee; Nelson Dingley, jr., or Maine, representing the 
House; and Francis M. Cockrell, of Missouri; James K. Jones, 
of Arkansas; and Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, representing 
| the Senate. As a result of the work of this commission many 
measures were enacted and recommendations adopted, the prin- 





cipal one being the adoption of the present Dockery system in 
the Treasury Department, supplanting the crude and com- 
plicated methods based upon the system founded by Alexander 
Hamilton and modified in an unsystematie way in after years. 
The outgrowth of the Dockery system amounts to a direct sav- 
ing in the sum of $810,000 annually. 


Governor Dockery wis inaugurated governor of his State on 
January 14, 1901, in which position he served for four years, 
and in that time wrote a record that will always stand out in 
the history of the State. 
| President Woodrow Wilson appointed Governor Dockery Third 
Assistant Postmaster General of the United States, and he 
| served in this position for eight years under the two Wilson 
| administrations. 

Governor Dockery was never unmindful of his obligations to 
those he represented, He loved his party and was deeply at- 
tached to the principles upon which it was founded. He was a 
Democrat because he believed that its principles better repre- 
sented the interests of the masses of the people. He fought for 
these principles, even against members of his own party, He 
believed that the triumph of these principles and their faithful 
preservation were of more importance than the success of any 
individual or even temporary success of the party gained by 
being false to them. 

The best known and most beloved citizen 
passed away. The people of that great State will never forget 
his splendid public service. His passing is a great loss to the 
Nation, State, and the city of Gallatin, where he lived so long. 

Governor Dockery had the confidence, the love, and the re- 
spect of all those who knew him. More can not be said of any 
man. His friendship was marvelously true. It was the ruling 
trait of his character. With him to be once a friend was to be 
always such; to him the voice of distressed friendship was as 
a voice of God. 

' A noble heart pulsing with the love for all humanity has 
| been laid to rest where— 





of Missouri has 


| 








Love shall stand guard for thee, 
Friends without number, 

Bereaved and disconsolate, o’er thee weep; 
Sweet be thy dreams, 
Untroubled thy slumbers ; 

Tranquilly, peacefully, restfully sleep. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has been publicly declared 
by a competent critic that the President’s recent message to 
Congress “ contains as much of fallacy, so far as it refers to the 
tariff, as ean be found in any state paper since 1789.” The 
President’s discussion of the tariff embraces only about 35 lines. 
What propositions does it lay down for the information and 

euidance of Congress under the mandate of the Constitution? 
Let us examine them in the light of recognized facts and 
principles. 

OUR INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


One declaration he makes is— 


Those who are starting an agitation for a reduction of tariff duties, 
partly at least for the benefit of those to whom money has been lent 
abroad, ought to know that there does not seem to be a very large 
field within the area of our imports in which probable reductions 
would be advantageous to foreign goods. 


He chides the tariff reformer with wanting a reduction, 

‘partly at least for the benefit of those to whom money has 
been lent abroad.” Without stopping to chide back at his atti- 
ae toward friends having investments “abroad,” in Mexican 
vils and otherwise in Nicaragua, let us briefly examine the situ- 
ution presented by our investments in other countries. We 
have large investments “ abroad,” both public and private. The 
subject, it will be seen, is a most important, if not a grave, one 


in its international as well as economic aspects. What are 
these investments? Well, our Government investments in Bel- 
cium, France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy are about 


$12,000,000,000. To visualize this great value, consider that 
it is more than enough to purchase half the railways of the 
United States, some 250,000 miles in length, which have re- 
quired a century to construct. Besides these investments, un- 
written by the governments named, there are also very large 
investments advanced by our citizens to the citizens of these 
countries directly, amounting -to, roughly, five billions more, in- 
vestments which have been growing at the rate of a billion 
dollars a year. 

Since when, upon what basis of reason or justice, have these 
debts, owing “ abroad” to our citizens and Government become 
loss meritorious, less entitled to protection than the oi! con- 
tontions of Mr. Doheny, of Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Mellon, and others 
in Mexico? These $17,000,000,000 of investments in Europe 
represent money advanced by American investors to Europeans 
to enable them to pay American producers for American prod- 
ucts, and were so used. Why should the opportunity of re- 
jauyment, Why should its discussion, provoke these unfavorable 
presidential remarks? 

\ir. Speaker, how may these debts and the accruing interest 
le paid to us? Before the war we were similarly indebted. 
llow did we pay? It is well known that we paid by sending 
lack our excess of exports. During a generation, great ex- 

sses of exports continued, and these enabled us to discharge 
le great debts contracted with citizens of other countries in 
ihe building of our railways, and so forth. 

\Iv. Speaker, there is no other way. The debtor can only 
pay through the preduet of his labor. If he is not permitted 

produce, or if producing, he is not permitted to sell, then by 

law as obdurate as the laws of physics, this debtor “ abroad” 
not pay his debts. 
The most scrupulous students of business do not agree with 
i President. Discussing this very matter the eminent econo- 
ist Benjamin M. Anderson, jr., Ph. D., has stated: 


When goods come into a country in payment of debts, they do not 
Minish demand for domestic products. * * * If, for example, 
ench goods come into the United States, are sold in our markets for 
lars, and the dollars turned over by the French Government to our 

rhnment in payment of interest and principal on debt, our Govern- 
nt may do one of three things with the money. (a) It may remit 
, permitting our people to buy more goods. (b) It may pay off 

lic debt, thus putting new funds into the capital market which like- 
wise are invested and spent. (c) It may engage in new governmental 

penditure, which again increases the total expenditure within the 
country. In no one of these cases is the domestic demand for domestic 
products lessened by the import of goods in payment of debt. 


til 


tor 
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Consider now the actual situation in which our investments 
abroad are placed. The information I now present is taken 
from the publications of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the data are for the year 1925 : 


Excess of ex- 
ports from 
|U nited States 





Amount 


| 
' 








Italy: | 
NE ee eo Ae ee eadenemammnenl $205, 150, 000 | 
Imports from ee 205, 000 | 
— ond $102, 945, 000 
Germany: 
eel MPLS 568 SEE eRe ot AE io 470, 344, 000 | 
OLD, .dcadinennasictseccsbelbatel 164, 252, o00 | 
(— 306, 092, 007 
Belgium: 
i aon alee edamame 120, 258, 000 | 
RUE GORE. Be bi duditidectidsdicewisdiics 63, 982, 000 | 
a mene 51, 276, 000 
France: 
i Sas Ro Ck ancy ihiedioneeaigaipeeticnioe 280, 299, 000 | 
8 SORE er eeenores denteltaknas 157, 432, 000 | 
NT 122, 867, 000 


Great Britain: ‘| 
SI hot lhials cen de iehbiieh tapegl Deheedets ein mets apd 1, 031, 877, 000 | 
I iirc ctennrerbe<dincbéndeabastanges 412, 316, 000 } 


619, 561, 000 
} | 1, 202, 741, 000 
| 





Mr, Speaker, the year 1925 is a representative year. Observe 
the tremendous disparity of our trade with these debtor coun- 
tries; we are selling them twice much #s we consent to 
buy from them; selling France and Belgium nearly twice, sell- 
ing Italy fully twice, and Great Britain two and a half times, 
while Germany takes about three times in amount what our 
trade laws, largely artificial, permit them to sell to us. “ Trade 
laws, artificial,” I have said. It is the instinct of men gen- 
erally to favor and aid rather than to discriminate against 
their debtors, and such undoubtedly is the disposition of the 
average American. Yet such has been the influence of par- 
ticular interests with the party in power and with the Presi- 
dent himself that this natural instinct to aid our debtors, and 
this patriotic point of view has been subverted to favor a special 
interest here and there. 

Mr. Speaker, instead of aiding our debtors, already com- 
pelled to buy twice as much from us as they are permitted to 
sell us, I call attention in particular to the discriminating 
actions of the President under the flexible provisions of the 
tariff law which have the effect of curtailing their exports. 
There are 10 instances where he has already raised the tariff 
50 per cent, the maximum allowed, against the small imports 
which were coming in from these debtor countries. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I present an instance where even a packed 
Tariff Commission unanimously agreed that the tariff was too 
high and should be reduced. It was the case of linseed oil, 
as to which Great Britain was found to be the principal com- 
peting country. The commission’s report was sent to the Presi- 
dent in March, 1925, and remains unacted upon to this day, 
the same tactics being employed as in the case of sugar. I do 
not have time on this occasion to rehearse the details of the 
President’s efforts to influence the Tariff Commission as they 
have been developed under oath before the Senate committee 
investigating that commission. They include (a) his effort to 
obtain a blank letter of resignation, acceptable at the Presi- 
dent’s pleasure, from Commissioner David J. Lewis, of Mary- 
land, formerly a Member of this House, as a condition of his 
reappointment, which being indignantly refused by Mr. Lewis 
reappointment was denied him finally; (b) his seeking to delay 
a report by the commission on sugar by various direct and 
indirect means, culminating in the elimination of Mr, Cul- 
bertson from the commission and his replacement by Mr. E. B. 
Brossard, of the State of Utah, the protégé of Senator Smoor 
and a known partisan of the beet-sugar interests. The testi- 
mony will be found in the printed reports of the committee 
Tariff Commissioner Costigan, concluding his testimony (p. 
403), says: 


Indeed, the history of the commission 
rise and decline in public esteem may be briefly summarized. Presi- 
dent Harding both strengthened and wesnkened the commission 
strengthened it in power and weakened it in membership. Under 
President Coolidge this significant governmental experiment which 
American public opinion deliberately and with substantial unanimity 
created has been all but destroyed. 


as 


and the responsibility for its 


I know of no picture more melancholy in the history of that 
great office. 
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I charged that these restrictions on our trade 
debtor countries were not only “ ignorant ” but were also “ irra- 
tional” and “brutal.” This is strong language to employ even 
in a tariff debate. 
following this language can be made any less severe. 

Testifying before the Senate committee investigating the 
Tariff Commission, former Commissioner Lewis (pp. 807-811) 
refers to the circumstance that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands, probably not less than a million, different articles of 
commerce subjected to tariff-rate taxes, each having differing 
cost and industrial characteristics, and in illustration he dis- 


played a Sears, Roebuck eatalogue, said alone to contain about | 


35,000. Now, since the articles specifically enumerated in the 
Fordney Act are only about 5,000, less than 1 per cent of the 


whole number affected,’ what was the method, he asked, adopted | 


by Congress to denote the hundreds of thousands of other arti- 
cles of commerce not catalogued. He answered by referring 
to the catchall clauses and basket clauses employed in the act. 
He said: 

In paragraph 3860, Schedule C, you have an example of such grouping. 
It reads: 

“Philosophical, scientific, and laboratory instruments, 
utensils, and appliances (including drawing and 
ments) and purts thereof, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 


apparatus, 
mathematical instru- 


Then he showed the committee a catalogue of scientific in- 
struments by one company which contained, in round numbers, 
10,000 different articles all embraced within the denotation of 
the above clause. Now, it is well known that many of these 
instruments were not produced in the United States and were 


not likely to be, yet they were subjected to this 40 per cent 
sales tax. He then added: 
The catalogue of scientific instruments which I have already ex- 


hibited with its 10,000 articles will enable you to conceive the territory 
embraced in this general paragraph. Scientific instruments, the 
cles embraced, differ as widely as the needs of the theoretical and 
industrial sciences themselves. Some of them are made in the United 
States, of course, and some of them are not, But the clause makes no 
distinction to meet this determining circumstance. On the contrary, 
the clause is applied without any consideration whatever as to which 
of the articles being domestically produced may need and which, being 
only obtainable abroad, do not need “ protection"; by reason of this 
nondiscriminating clauses a sales tax is demanded of American buyers 
equally in the case of articles not produced as of those produced here, 
demanded as much of noncompeting articles as in the case of articles 
produced domestically and, perhaps, presenting a competitive need, 


Mr. Lewis counted 218 such catchall clauses. Resuming with 
the clause as to “ scientific instruments” Mr. Lewis gave illus- 
trations of the effect on this branch of commerce alone. An 
American citizen desired to secure an electrostatic voltmeter to 
measure atmospheric voltages. It was not made in the United 
States but could be procured in England at $125, but the 40 
per cent duty killed the purchase. The New York University 
needed scientific instruments for its instructions in physics, 
rangiig from $600 to $1,000 in price. They could only be pro- 
cured in Europe, but the 40 per cent tariff sales tax again 
proved prohibitive. Harvard University wished to buy scien- 
tific instruments obtainable only in Holland and Germany to 
cost $1,000, but it too had to encounter the tariff sales tax. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. had to import an instrument for analyzing 
furnace gases at $4,000, and pay a sales tax of $1,600. Mr. 
Lewis concluded by a reference to the carillon bells intended 
for use on the Bryan Memorial, which are not named in the act, 
or ever thought of by its authors, which though not made here 
will have to pay a tax of 40 per cent probably under the 
catchall clause on musical instruments. 

If it be asked how much purchasing by us of such articles 
was killed by these needless and prohibitive tariffs on articles 
we want but do not produce, I can only answer that considering 
the hundreds of thousands of such articles the sum must be 
very substantial, perhaps sufficient to enable Europe to pay the 
interest due these investors of the United States. If this state- 
ment seems too strong let the doubter multiply the instances 
given by the catchall clauses of the Fordney Act (Mr. Lewis 
found 218 of them) and these by the possibilities of literally 
hundreds of thousands of different products. In any view the 
sum involved is very great, and the sacrifice of trade to our 
citizens and deprivation to our investors and our debtors wholly 
unjustified. 


RELIEF REFUSED 


Relief was proposed, Mr, Lewis testified : 
But 


would 
foreign 


there was an alternative—there was a substitute method which 
have sufficed to protect the consumer so far as noncompetitive 


products were concerned. A proviso could have been inserted, 





with these | 


3ut consider whether in the light of the | 


arti- | 





3] 
o— 
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exempting from the payment of the tariff sales tax articles not con- 
temporaneously produced in the United States. It is true that the idea 
of such a proviso was proposed to responsible leaders at a conferenc: 
held in the White House with President Harding when the presen: 
tariff act was pending in the Senate. Senator Smoot, now chairman of 
the Finance Committee, which has charge of tariff matters, was pres 
ent and a majority of the members of the Tariff Commission. Having 
first briefly explained the situation created by these catchall clauses, 
I, myself, proposed the insertion of such a proviso. Senator Smoor 
without giving any reasons promptly dismissed the suggestion, saying 
No, no; we do not want that. President Harding himself said nothing. 


Mr. Speaker, I now ask in all good faith was not this dis- 
missal of the proposal to exempt American consumers from the 
payment of needless sales taxes on articles not produced in the 
| United States, was it not “irrational,” “ignorant,” “ brutal”? 
Consider that our citizens need these goods; consider that Eu- 
| rope and our debtors especially need to make the sales to pay 
us; consider that the tariff sales tax can serve no protective 
purpose when levied on articles not made in the United States, 
then what but “irrational,” “ignorant,” yea even “ brutal,” 
“an be the mental and moral characteristics that would impose 
such needless prohibitions upon such commerce? 


ARE THE 


FORDNEY RATES EXCESSIVB? 


Mr. Speaker, I come now to consider another proposition in 
the message. It is: 

The value of our imports for the last fiscal year was $4,466,000,000, 
an increase of more than 71 per cent since the present tariff law went 
| into effect. Of these imports about 65 per cent, or, roughly, $2,900,- 
000,000, came in free of duty, which means that the United States 
affords a duty-free market to other countries almost equal in value to 
the total imports of Germany and greatly exceeding the total imports 
of France. We have admitted a greater volume of free imports than 
any other country except England. 





The President here declares that our imports have increased 
| “more than 71 per cent since the present tariff law went into 
| effect.” This statement plainly means that the imports were 
| so increased because of the changes made in the tariff act of 
1913 by the Fordney Act of 1922. Now, a change of tariff legis- 
lation favorable to increased importation could be one of two 
kinds ; it could be legislation enlarging the free list or reducing 
the rates themselves, i 
Mr. Speaker, was the free list enlarged by the Fordney Act: 
It is well known, of course, that it was not, but that it was 
contracted, and greatly contracted, by the Fordney Act. Need 
there be any doubt about this? Well, a comparison of the free 
lists of the Underwood and Fordney tariff acts shows that the 
number of changes, the net changes, was 121—that is, that 121 
items which were free in the Underwood Act were made 
dutiable in the Fordney Act. 
Some of these shifts were quite important. Now, what 
transpired as to changes in the dutiable list, in the magnitude 
of the rates themselves? On this question we have an author- 
itative statement by the Tariff Commission. At page 772 of 
the Dictionary of Tariff Information, compiled by the Tariff 
Commission, one of the most notable works in economic litera- 
ture, the following comparison between the Fordney and 
Underwood Acts will be found, with the Aldrich rates given 
as a background. In no instance does it show a decrease of 
the Fordney rates as compared with the Underwood rates. 
The Fordney rates are always higher, and, as will be seen, are 
frequently higher than even the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill 
July 1, 
1910- 
June 30, 
1911 
Rate, 
Chemicals: per cent 


Comparison of tariff acts of 1909, 1913, and 1922 





Rate of duty reduced to 
equivalent ad valorem 


Act of 
1913 


Act of 
1922 


Act of 


¢ 
Commodity 1909 


Jan. | 
Dec. 3! 
1923 


Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 
1920 





Rate, Rate, 
per cent | per cent 
31. 00 
32. 75 
5. 56 
51. 69 


81. 26 
65. 
32. %3 


71. 15 


Coal-tar inter mediates 

Coal-tar finished products 

rn idemernvqudtcomebenarenit 

PeRSeEy, CRSMIIEN, BEC. cnnceccncccncccceesces 

Nonmetallic minerals: 

Glassware - . . 

Pottery! 
China 
Earthenware 


Se eT ae a 29. 03 Ol 
28. 74 


64, 32 


55, 


"68. 0 
48. 33 


1 China and earthenware not separable in 1911, 
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Comparison of tariff acts of 1909, 1918, and 1922—Continued 


192 





Rate of duty reduced to 
equivalent ad valorem 




















Act of Act of Act of 
“ oa 
Commodity we | oaes yeaa 
i» | Jan. 1- | Jan. 1- 
June 30, Dec. 31, Dee. 31, 
1911 | 1920 1923 
nda sgl adsl cnastpintheimatsinniniiltntdiniea balan 
sand manufactures of: Rate, Rate, Rate, 
lron and steel— per cent | percent | per cent 
Pig WR isdn ced <c obittthipoociidbadtiin tédeats 8. 69 | 15. 00 | 25. 41 
CURIE nnnanse-nstde- pan ennceeesscceesean---- | 65. 72 | 42. 22 107. 00 
Household and hospital utensils, tools, and | | 
NOGUL A aipadonccidbidudadedvwacschuoee | 41. 96 22. 35 53. 80 
FIgRORIS 65 pica dies ao setnodanscncctcnwusesitée | 39. 77 34. 18 | 93. 87 
Qs ey ae ee 37. 06 27. 50 | 41. 94 
Wood and manufactures of: Cork.................... 19. 00 | 15. 51 28. 52 
us and animal products: } 
Wool ain BAUR sc bests, otiniddachitenindbsbndileciidsl 42. 20 | 15. 00 | 54.15 
Leathet...-sccacocecesae<ces came pasecessceusaces 13. 07 | 10, 26 | 20. 00 
1 cath He cat cddene<danscesectteetse 43. 73 15. 52 | 49. 07 
\egetable food products, oil seeds, oils, and other | 
vetable preducts: | 
VegeteDitRccca sceccboandticghbces vinnigiienee Stari 31, 35 12.14 32, 23 
Fruits om@ Saint ccdcecnsutsatuuasedenccesse Lae 36. 70 12. 04 38. 70 
a ee 2. 83 6. 57 19, 58 
Vegetable oils......-. gattiteaitpaenbnnianandned 27. 82 | 6, 28 38. 41 
Laces and embroideries._.................. 61.7 59, 87 88. 35 
factures of jute, flax, hemp, etc.: 
Wearing apparel and handkerchiefs_............. 58. 40 48. 19 55. 78 
Hats, bonnets, hoods, and their materials_....... 23. 65 19, 55 33. 87 
ifactures of silk: 
Spun silk, or schappe silk yarn. ................. 7.13 35. 00 44. 53 
Bread Sitesi nciicnoesedGenbeasboditmmieatanal 5A. 38 45. 00 55. 00 
Pils Sl abondicnsecatutinatiriendinianienae 54. 06 | 50. 00 60. 00 
\\ earing apparel and handkerchiefs__...........- 59. 96 | 41.44 69. 86 
Rae 
loys, dolls, ete | 35. 00 70. 00 
Brushes .....--- | 35.00 45. 00 
} 





The complete table, giving also the proportions of commerce 
affected, should be consulted in the dictionary. 
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finished manufactures were $465.450,000 fer 1914, and $442,000,000 for 
1925. or but little over 1 per cent of our total retail purchases of 


| $40,000,000,000. 


in these startling figures is exposed the fraud and extremely prohibi- 
tive nature of the Fordney tariff. It is astounding to see that this 
class of competitive imperts has actually declined since 1914, notwith- 


| Standing the wide expansion of business and the almost doubling of 


Certainly no | 


one will suspect that this comparison by the Tariff Commission | 


was influenced by any bias unfavorable to the Fordney tariff 
rates, 

It is, of course, only too apparent that the alleged increase 
of 71 per cent in our imports could not have been due to 
changes of the Underwood rates effected by the Fordney Act; 
that is, that increased imports do not flow from the narrowing 
of the free list or from an increase of the tariff rates under 
the Fordney Act. Such changes could operate only to reduce 
the potential imports. 


increase of imports actually due? I take the liberty to quote 


from a statement made by one of the ablest and most con- | 


scientious Members of this body, a statesman, moreover, who 


has had a much larger acquaintance with our tariff and revenue | 


legislation than the President. I refer to Judge Hutt, of 
‘Yennessee, from whose interview on the subject I quote as 
follows: 


Che increase of imports since 1921 is due to increase in prices and in 
quantities of feodstuffs and raw materials we either do not produce or 
produce in insufficient quantities. The increase of imports by $670,- 
000,000 for 1928 over 1922 embraces price increases by $646,000,000, 
and quantity increase in the trivial sum of $24,000,000, while the im- 
ports for 1924 were less than those of 1923 by $180,000,000, 


And again, fully half of the import increase of $618,000,000 for | 


i925 over 1924 was due to price increases alone, while $584,000,000 of 


manufactures, 

{mports of rubber, silk, coffee, and tin—all on the free list—increased 
$151,000,000 for 1925 over 1922. It is absurd to cite these huge 

cases of articles that we do not produce as an argument in favor 
ol! the Fordney tariff. These and similar free imports, including wool, 
Which we have to have or freeze, and tobacco, chiefly noncompetitive, 
ogether with price advances, tell almost the full and true story of the 
present import figures of $4,446,000,000. 


lt is not by counting imports under the free list where im- | 
ports have increased though the free list has been contracted, 


or by using the padded figures resulting from great price in- 
creases of imported commodities which we must buy abroad or 
close our factories, that the effect on our commerce of the in- 
creased and even prohibitive Fordney rates is to be judged. 
But rather it is true, as stated by Judge Hutt in referring to 
the message: 


[t is amazing to find that, eliminating burlap, $85,000,000, which we 
o not produce, and equalizing prices, the value of imports of dutiable 


j 





consumption in this country. 

The naked recital of our imports of $4,446,000,000 and their compari- 
son with those of Germany and France is hopelessly misleading as an 
argument in favor of the Fordney tariff. Our population is double that 
of Germany or France, and our consuming power quadruples theirs. 


It was subtle of the person who selected these supports for the 
President’s thesis to have emphasized the fact that the proper- 
tion of our total imports which come in free has at length be- 
come the highest in our history, namely, 65 per cent, or about 
two-thirds. What else can be expected but that the proportion 
of the dutiable imports shall decline as the duties become more 
and more prohibitive and even exceed the Payne-Aldrich duties. 
It is to a shrinking proportion of the controlled imports—that is, 
the dutiable imports that is reflected here, of which the proper- 
tion of free imports is only the consequence. It is only a truism 
to say that there are two ways in which the proportion of free 
imports may be increased; one is to enlarge the free list, the 
other is by increasing the rates on the dutiable list. 

The President continues: 

This leaves only about $550,000,000 of our imports under a schedule 
of duties which is in general under consideration when there is dis- 
cussion of lowering the tariff. While the duties on this small portion, 
etc., representing only about 12 per cent of our imports— 


That is, of the dutiable imports—about $1,550,000,000— 
farm products represented $700,000,000, luxuries $300,000,000, 
so that whoever conceded the worthiness of the duties on these, 
it is urged, would find his program of tariff reduction limited 
to a field of $500,000,000, or “ about 12 per cent on our imports.” 
But $500,000,000 represents not 12 per cent but one-third of the 
dutiable imports of which he has been talking. Why include 
the irrelevant free list, not a subject of reduction, unless to 
muddle the unwary? 

For subtlety can this be beat? Verily it has been said that 
“nothing doth more hurt in a State than that cunning men 
pass for wise.” Having reduced by prohibitive rates the pro- 
portion of the dutiable imports from more than one-half of our 
total imports under the Dingley bill, nearly one-half under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, to a mere one-third of our imports under 
the Fordney Act, this reduced proportion is then used to meas- 
ure and appraise the importance of the field of dutiable com- 
modities. By a further jacking up of the rates the dutiable 


Now, to what causes was such alleged | '™Ports will continue to fall, and the “12 per cent” will become 
; 7 - e, | 6 per cent. 


It is a new method, I submit, of appraising eco- 
nomie subjects which ought to give satisfaction, forsooth, to 
other classes now without hope. The creditor class henceforth 
may measure the effects of bankruptcy by not noting the un- 
paid percentage of the liabilities. If the remaining assets be 
small, so, too, must be the bankruptcy. And the shipwrecked 
mariner, too, let him take consolation in counting the survivors 
and salvaged cargo. If they be small, so, too, has been the sub- 
ject of disaster, 

REVENUE AND CRIPPLED COMMERCE 


Mr. Speaker, I come now to the President's reference to the 
revenue aspects of the Fordney Act, which I shall treat briefly. 
The President’s message reads: 

It is estimated that customs receipts for the present fiscal year 


| will exceed $615,000,000, the largest which were ever secured from that 
this total amount comprised raw and other materials for finished | 


source, 


I take the liberty again to quote from Judge Hutt’s interview. 
He said: 

The nature of the Fordney tariff makes our $615,000,000 the most 
oppressive revenues that ever went into the Government Treasury. 
Each $100,000,000 that reaches the Treasury means a loss of $500,- 
000,000 of foreign trade. 

The truth is that most of our tariff revenues come not from finished 
competitive manufacturers Imported, which the masses buy, but from 
luxuries the rich purchase, regardless of tariffs, and from foodstuffs 
and raw materials we either do not produce in sufficient quantities or 
do not produce at all, such as burlaps, spices, sugar, wool, and tobacco, 
Excessive rates on these basic materials jack up production and living 
costs beyond all reason. 


Judge Hutt’s statement “that each $100,000,000 that reaches 
the Treasury means a loss of $500,000,000 in foreign trade” is 
one to deeply ponder on. Judge Hutt is not given, ve know, to 
ill-considered statements. He is referring, of course, to the dis- 
couraging, and even prohibitory, effects of these tariff sales 
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taxes upon commerce and production. 
fully said that an extreme tariff act, like the Fordney Act, 
might be fittingiy entitled “An act to discourage American 
industry,” as well as the reciprocal industry of other lands. 
Said Daniel Webster to those fearsome or jealous spirits who 


are always dreaming nightmares as they read statistics of 
imports: 
An excess of imports from Russia need not be viewed with alarm, 


Indeed, it may be truth- ' 


; : ; ; | 
since it is customary for American merchants to exchange their prod- 


ucts in Cuba and Brazil for sugar and coffee, which they take to Russia 
to be exchanged for Russian goods to be brought back to America, 


This triangular or quadrangular trade makes possible similar 
reciprocal production. The interdependence and interactions 
of trade is well explained in a statement of the chairman of 
one of the largest English banks, who gave the following illus- 
tration of interdependent trade and production: 


If Russia fails to buy tea in China or India, our English eastern 
markets for cotton is narrowed. The United States sells less raw 
cotton to us, and our shipping, banking, and insurance business is 


impaired. 


The destruction of a single market such as that of Russia— 


may ruin markets far removed such as our markets for cotton in Eng- 
land and Germany, and in turn the market in the Southern States 
for agricultural machinery and, partly dependent on the latter, the 
market in Chicago for many articles consumed by the builders of agri- 


eultural equipment 


Who can say, considering the hundreds of thousands of arti- 
cles of commerce subjected to our prohibitive tariff rates, and 
blindly subjected, too, without ever having even come into the 
conscious thought of Congress at all, who can say how great 
the gross resulting less of trade may be? Judge Hu .t's esti- 
mate, like the man himself, is probably a moderate one, indeed. 

I do not gloat over this kind of indirect taxation and revenue. 
There are grave objections to sales taxes even when they do not 
kill commerce, even when they are openly employed and paid 
knowingly. 

One objection is that they tax people according to their 
needs, when they should only be called upon to pay taxes in 
accordance with their ability. A second objection concerns 
the incidence of such an indirect tax. It tends to mount or 
pyramid, so that by the time the article on which it was laid 
passes through the processes of commerce and reaches our 
ultimate consumer a dollar collected by the Government at the 
port becomes probably nearer $2 as paid by the consumer. It 
is literally double taxation. The third objection is that taxes 
collected in this concealed way do not engender a spirit or 
motive to oppose extravagant appropriations by the Govern- 
ment. When the actual taxpayer is unconscious of his pay- 
ment, who is to object to such extravagance? The income tax 
is now available and is free from all these serious objections. 

WAGES AND THE TARIFF 
The President says: 
* * * The duties on this small portion, representing only about 12 
per cent of our imports, undoubtedly represent the difference between a 


fair degree of prosperity or marked depression to many of our indus 
tries. and the difference between good pay and steady work or wide 
unemployment to many of our wage earners, 

Mr. Speaker, we are here told that “many of our wage 


earner are dependent on the tariff for their “ 
steady work. But who are such wage earners ; 
sincerity, will some one please specify? 
The census gives the following enumeration of persons gain- 
fully employed: 
Cia 


good pay and 
in the name of 


s of occupation of both sexes, 1920 


Ali oceupations cova ahdiiadivreaielsina-diaitbdip-abban a 41, 614, 248 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry_.--_-.-----.. 10, 953, 158 
Extraction of MICTRIS.. 66.6042. 4s0 ennai amen 1, 090, 223 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries__..-...--- ~~ . 12, 818, 524 
SPORUNOTURRIOR. a. nnn cena connmenwe= anseshediiesnieinin 3, 0638, 582 
Trad Pa - paicsillipdaiiahas ian 4, 242, 979 
Public service (not elsewhere classified) ...-.-.-.-..-. 770, 460 
Professional servic " oheietinbedons 2, 143, 889 
Domestic and personal service . inn Grcienhieane aE 3, 404, 892 
Clerical occupations vo, 126, 541 


Broadly, about a quarter of the total, or 10,000,000, are em- 
ployed in agriculture, another quarter in manufacturing, and 
the balance, cne-half, in the other vocations. I assume that the 
President, in speaking of “good pay and steady work” is re- 
ferring to the 10,000,000 engaged in manufactures. Now, I ask 
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Is it the wage earners who make our typewriters? 
too, are free. 
tries : 


9 
vw 


Maren 


Well, they, 
So also are the following manufacturing indus. 


Leather belting; bakery products; cake making; fertilizers; stones 
whetstones, ete.; ice; models and patterns; cottonseed, oil, cake, ona 
meal; pulp; petroleum refining; printing newspapers and periodicals - 
copper smelting and refining; sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids: a 
pentine and rosin; and many others. 


Mr. Speaker, these industries are on the free list, are paying 
American wages, and in the development of civilization are sti|| 


| growing and prospering and even selling substantial surpluses 


in competition abroad. Witness, for example, those first named 
the boot and shoe, the typewriter, and the agricultural imple- 
ments industries. These wage earners are not dependent on 
the tariff. Are their wages not as “ good,” is their work not as 
“steady” as the others? Who, then, are the wage earners wh» 
are dependent on the tariff? Not only do Democrats but dis- 
interested Republicans and consumers demand an answer. 

If it be said that these industries do not need a tariff to insure 
the payment of American wages because their wage ratios are 
low compared with other manufacturing industries, I answer 
that such is not the fact. Their wage ratios are not lower: they 
are higher than the prevailing wage ratios. This fact is shown 
by the following table, whose data are taken from the Govern. 
ment’s census of manufacturers for 1923: 


Proportion which salary and wages bear to manufacturing costs for 





materials plus salaries and wages in 1923 
Wages to Ww, 
materials) in "= 
| and mane Os 
wages j Brodin 
| 
aa eati ate ren ra 
pay: : | Per cent | Per cev 
| A es TE in cgactcinene ciindiotemamadiokdinl | 28.3 2 
Boots and shoes (not rubber) ......-..-.......-....-.-------- | 36. 2 | 
Paphomltarl TRAEOMAOEAS 6 0 oan cridctcwndcudseddieseiccntdceies 45.3 
SPT oo nc cnpesernnccabsanmsnensanemasipsnecaduesnndnnde 68.3 | 17.6 


Mr. Speaker, observe these figures. They are most signifi- 
cant. The wage cost ratios of these free industries are 30 
per cent to the value of product for the shoe, 35 per cent for 
agricultural implements, and 47.6 per cent for typewriters as 
compared with an average wage cost ratio of 23.4 per ceut 
only for manufactures generally; and yet these free industries 
are flourishing sans Coolidge, sans protective tariff, 
Government aid of any kind. The free agricultural-implements 
industry exported $65,212,000 of products with imports of only 
$1,828,000 in 1924; the free shoe incustry exported $15,413,000 
and saw only $2,834,000 imported, while the free typewriter 
industry exported $17,158,000 and saw no imports. And yet 
the typewriter industry shows a wage cost ratio (47.6 per cent) 


Sans 


| twice as high as the average (23.4 per cent) for the 612 manu- 


| the 
| typewriters, 


in all good faith, which of these wage earners are actually de- | 
pendent on the Fordney tariff for “ good pay and steady work "? | 


Is it the wage earners in the shoe industry? It not be. 
The shoe industry is on the free list. 


culiural implements? No. 


can 


These products are on the free list. 


Is it the maker of agri- | 


‘ 


facturing industries covered by the census. 

I do not contend that there are no exceptional industries 
having even higher wage cost ratios than the typewriter. I 
have found a few in the report of the Tariff Commission made 
at the request of Judge Hur1t. There are a very few, employ- 
ing only 314,003 out of the grand total of 10,282,306, or about 
3 per cent of those engaged in manufactures. Some of them, 
moreover, are industries which could not be affected by for- 
eign competition. Their wage ratios range between 47.5 per 
eent and 57.9 per cent, as with pocketknives and scissors. 
while the corresponding duties collected on the negligible im- 
ports permitted to pass reach 127 per cent. 

Of 612 industries all but 20 are subjected to tariffs despite 
fact that of the 612 only 28 have wage ratios exceeding 
which are on the free list. Is it pertinent to 
inquire why these duties are laid in cases where they are shown 
to be unnecessary? 

WITY NEEDLESS TARIFFS? 

Mr. Speaker, the answer, I think, is threefold. There is 

first the cause explained by Chief Justice Taft when he was 


going through a tariff-making experience as President. Speuk- 
ing in 1910, he said: 

The truth is that under the old protective idea the only purpose 
wis to make the tariff high enough to protect the home industry 


The excess of the tariff over the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad was not regarded as objectionable, because it \ 
supposed that the competition between those who enjoyed bigh pro 
tection would keep the price for the consumer down to what 
reasonable for the manufacturers. The evil of excessive tariff r 
however, showed itself in the temptation of manufacturers to com! 
and suppress competition, and then to maintain the 
take advantage of tie of the tariff rate over 
between the cost of production abroad and here, 


prices so as to 


excess the difference 
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One example may be given to illustrate the judge’s statement. 
it is razor blades, which enjoy a compound rate of 87 per cent 
ad valorem. This rate is so prohibitive that only 83,000 blades 
were imported in 1924, at a price of $1.75 per 100. In the same 
year 89,000,000 blades were exported competitively to all the 
countries of the globe, which exports have since greatly in- 
creased. And so American users have to pay virtually two 
prices for these blades. q 

The second reason why needless tariffs are laid is that manu- 
facturers, like most other humans, have an inordinate fear of 
the unknown, and do not love competition. Who does? Domes- 
tic competition the Constitution compels them to face, when it 
exists, but why have to think of or meet possible foreign com- 
petition when a simple act of Congress can forestall it? An 
illustration of this motive may be found in the sewing machine. 
In 1920 it was on the free list; the imports were only $347,000. 
In 1924 a duty of 15.84 per cent prevailed, and the imports were 
but $549,000, while the manufacturers exported a great total of 
$10,515,000 out of a gross production amounting to $36,671,000. 

The third reason carries us into the realm of political 
psychology, or should I say political witchery and superstition. 
Many people wear their tariff beliefs like amulets—to ward off 
or quiet economic fears. Why should they not? Is the busi- 
ness cosmos more easily understood without study than the 
physical or the physiological cosmos? Then why should we not 
have amulet beliefs in the one as well as in the other? We do. 
And are business men wholly exempt? No; unless they pre- 
serve open minds and actually investigate. Here, Mr. Speaker, 
is a fertile field for the ambitious and undutiful politician. He 
can coin these beliefs into millions of votes by the simple expe- 
dient of writing tariffs, even though they be gold-brick tariffs 
only, on the products of his constituents. The uninstructed, the 
indifferent, the thoughtless, what time or disposition have they 
to discover or expose the humbug? 

lllustration of these gold-brick tariffs are the old-time tariffs 
on coal, the present tariffs on corn, wheat—not hard spring— 
nay, and nearly all the farm products. That the tariff super- 
stition has a great political value is illustrated in the case of 
automobiles. The manufacturers of these asked to be placed 
on the free list and that a countervailing duty only be pro- 
vided, operative only against countries which imposed a tariff 
ou exports of autos from the United States. This would give 
American manufacturers an argument, they thought, by which 
to keep down the tariffs against our automobiles in other coun- 
tries. But a protective duty of 25 per cent was imposed never- 
theless, and the countervailing-duty proposal was denied by the 
Fordney tariff makers. The example, the politician argued, 
would be used to break down the belief in the tariff. If auto- 
mobiles were made free, why not other manufactures? The 
shike charmer’s argument would be gone and the political 
charlatan’s industry suffer. There are medical charlatans, 
religious charlatans, courthouse charlatans, spiritualistic char- 
latans. Every vocation has its share. But any of them, how- 
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eyer expert, may improve his art by a close study of the char- | 


latan handiwork displayed in the preparation and defense of 
the Fordney tariff law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, who are the wage earners for which the 
tariff provides “good pay and steady work?” The President 
does not tell. Nor will he. It is not the tariff which accounts 
for high wages. 

If it were, then why not high wages in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, with their tariffs, countries which still have 
wa 
trade. Meanwhile their low wages are given as the justifying 
occasion for our own high tariffs. What, then, is the cause of 
our high wages? Unexampled gifts of natural resources. Of 
20 of the principal raw materials as to 18, we rank as a natural 
storehouse, first among the countries of the world. This cir- 
cumstance permits of a high product per person employed and, 
supplemented by good engineering, explains the following com- 
parative table by Doctor Taussig: 

Product for man per year 


United 
States 


Ger- 
many 


Great 
Britain 











SS - 


Bituminous coal, tons, 1918..... 
Brick, 1904-05_. . . - 
Breweries, beer, 1900-190 
aa 

Pig iron, toms...... 

Bt00l, C00. ciceutcchndhdoduesesod 
Steel industry (ratio) 
Tin plate, tons 






, 
oo RET Sees 395 aochieesniedindboamedujnccesenuce 
Sugar refining, tons............. 150-180 87 | --------|--—---2--|-- nn oe 
Flour milling, cwt...........--- 6. 500 © Tae Dnccensen nr et 








ces lower than the British under three generations of free | 
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United States agricultural production, per man compared with other 


countries 
United States 
exceeds as 


Ot tee ee 





Taussig : 
Table 


(Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1924, p. 96. 
Labor costs in the United States compared with costs elsewhere. 
290, Yearbook, Agric. 1918.) 


It is these conditions which explain high wages in America, 
not legislative legerdemain. Mr. Klein, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has recently stated— 


Our own industry, constantly gaining in efficiency, is able, despite 
the highest wages in the world, to produce many classes of goods at 
lower cost than prevails elsewhere. 


It is out of high product that high wages must come. When 
the preduct falls, so, too, will the wages fall by law of nature 
as certain as gravitation in its operations. 

THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to a declaration of the President 
as to the tariff rates and the farmer. He says: 


We are, therefore, levying duties on about $1,550,000,000 of imports. 
Nearly half of this, or $700,000,000, is subject to duties for the protec- 
tion of agriculture and have their origin in countries other than 
Europe. They substantially increased the prices received by our farm- 
ers for their produce. 


I quote again from Judge HuULL’s comment on this statement: 


The President’s suggestion that $700,000,000 of our dutiable imports 
are subject to tariffs for the benefit of agriculture, when analyzed, re- 
veals, instead of an argument for farm tariffs, the awful fraud inflicted 
upon agriculture by the existing Fordney tariff system. Tariffs are 
levied on total imports of all animals and fowls and their meat prod- 
ucts, and also on eggs, dairy products, fish, grains, hay, vegetables, fruits 
and nuts, oils, and oil seeds aggregating $260,000,000. The President 
omits mention of the fact that $359,000,000 of dutiabie agricultural 
imports, or more than half his $700,000,000 total, are derived from 
sugar, raw wool, and tobacco, in which only a scattering number of 
farmers are interested. The combined value of sugar, wool, and to- 
bacco we raise is only $486,000,000, compared with total value of farm 
products of $10,270,000,000. The sugar and wool must come in unless 
we would starve or freeze, for the reason that our country produces 
scarcely more than half we consume, while there is little or no competi- 
tion in our tobacco imperts. 


Mr. Speaker, the President has vetoed the farm relief bill 
because among other reasons he declares: 

Clearly this legislation involves governmental fixing of prices. 
This is price fixing, furthermore, on some of the Nation's basic foods 
and materials. Government price fixing, once started, has alike no 
justice and no end. It is an economic folly from which this country 
has every right to be saved. 


And yet, just two days prior to the vetoing of the farm relief 
bill for the reason that it would raise prices, he took pleasure 
in raising the tariff 50 per cent on gold leaf and pig iron in 
order to raise their prices. 

That there can be no question that the President knew that 
the raising of the tariff under the flexible clause of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act to the limit of 50 per cent on 
pig iron, that his action would increase the price of pig iron 
I quote an Associated Press dispaich of March 2, as follows: 

PIG IRON HIGHER 


New York, March 2.—Bessemer pig iron has been advanced 
a ton in the Pittsburgh district to $19.50. Quotations for No. 2 
are $18.50 and basic $18. 


Previously the tariff on pig tron amounted to 75 cents per ton. 
The 50 per cent increase in the tariff rate amounts to 3714 cents 
per ton or a total of $1.12% per ton tariff on pig iron. In 
other words the President raised the tariff on pig iron 37% 
cents per ton and immediately the producers of pig iron raised 
the price 50 cents per ton, and yet the President stated that he 
could not sign the farm relief bill “ because it would raise 
the price of agricultural products.” 

The President's true opposition to the farm relie” bill, which 
required 19 pages to “confuse and conceal,” could be entirely 
removed, judging by his course with respect to pig iron and 
previously on other such matters, by the substitution of the 
word “manufactured” for the word “ agricultural” wherever 
the expression “ agricultural products” occurs or is implied. 

Another reason for his veto was that the farm relief bill 
was written by a group in the interest of a group—the 


50 cents 
foundry 
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farmers. 
Fordney-MeCumber tariff law 


terests of a group—a small 
Wiat 


was written by and in the 
group of tariff barons. 

in the name of truth and good faith is the Fordney 
tariff Inw? It fixes the prices of innumerable articles. For 
example, it specifically undertakes to fix the price of sugar 
witbin the United States at a point $1.76 per 100 pounds above 
the price in Cuba from which we obtain half our supply. And 
the law succeeds; for the price inside our ports is found to be 
day after day just $1.76 greater than the price just outside our 
ports. In cause, in effect, in purpose, can anyone honestly 
claim that the tariff law is not a price fixing law? The method, 
the machinery, may differ, but the purpose and the effect are 
identical. They differ not in rem but in personam. Big business 
euters with sugur. Sugar is a corporation-ruled domain. The 
beet farmer is 2» mere pretext, for the beet-raising labor is done 
by women and children, by Mexicans imported through an 
exemption in the immigration law maintained for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is that in vetoing the farm relief bill 
the President disclosed the partial and discriminating charac- 
teristic of protectionistic favors. And this disclosure was ulti- 
mately unavoidable. You can not “favor” all. You can not 
distribute prizes to all the ticket holders in a lottery. To make 
special privilege general is to defeat its object. To attempt it 
is to become ridiculous. Some must lose that others may win. 
And so with Coolidge protection. There must be losers; some- 
body pays to make up the gains. And the losers in the 
great game of the tariff are the farmers first, as producers and 
consumers; the exporting producers second; and, third, con- 
sumers generally. 

It a bold, I might add, a callous, spirit that can — 
approvingly to the tariff in relation to the American farm. 
usk the House to note a brief ge penn of the lot of the ai 
facturers and the farmers. I ask members to note some gross 
figures reported by the Bureau of the Census. In 1914 the 
gross manufactures of the country commanded a price value of 
$23,987,869,000, roundly $24,000,000,000, while its farm products 
commanded $7,268,000,000 ; about seven and one-fourth billions; 


in- 


is 


that is, the ratio of the rewards to manufactures stood 31% 
to 1, the rewards to the farms. Now note the figures 10 years 
later. Manufactures command prices aggregating the tremen- 


dous total of $60,555,998,000, while the farm products command 
$10.401,008,000. The 1923 ratio of manufacturers’ reward has 
lenped from 3.3 times to 5.77 times. Nor can it be said that 
increased service accounts for the egregious change in ratios. 
Farm services commensurately increased. The increase of per- 


sons engaged in manufactures was but 27 per cent (from 
8,117,898 to 10,282,306), while the increase in rewards com- 
munded for them was 152 per cent. Unhappily the American 


farmer, shown to be the most efficient producer of them all, must 
go without his high wages so hardly earned because he is short- 
changed by the tariff, as he is now coming to understand. He 
must pay these tariff sales taxes or their equivalent on what he 
buys while he must sell his preessential products at prices pre- 


viiling in the world markets where the tariff exercises no 
control in his favor. 
Mr. Speaker, the direct reaction of these causes upon the 


value of farm property can only 
Consider the following 
Federal farm census: 


be described as calamitous. 
figures taken from the report of the 


1920: Vaiue of farm lands and buildings, $63,000,000,000 ; 
$16,000,000,000, a decline of $17,000,000,000, or 30 per cent. 

1920: Value of farm livestock, $8,200,000,000 ; in 1925, $5,200,000,000, 
a decline of $3,000,000,000, 

1920 to 1925: 
before the 


i920 to 


in 1925, 


Crop-value decline (compared with five years’ 
war), $19,000,000,000, 

1925: Total farm depreciation, 
the same 


average 


$30,000,000,000. 
period the Department of Commerce estimates the 
at $85,000,000,000. 


During 
increase in national wealth 


And all this may not be ascribed to accident or the natural 
laws of trade. It is a result foreseen, yet deliberately accepted 
by the selfishness of a certain section of our land. Foreseen, 
I said; yea, predicted by Daniel Webster, as a result of the in- 
terferences with industry which the President has approved, I 
must now compare two citizens of Massachusetts, odious though 
comparisons may be. I am quoting from the Dictionary of 
Tariff Information. It is stated: 

Webster made his principal objection to the protection policy on the 
ground of favoritism to some interests at the expense of others, when all 


were entitled to equal consideration. 

Said he: 

With me it is a fundamental axiom, it is interwoven with all my 
opinions, that the great interests of the country are united and imsep- 
arable; that agriculture, commerce, and manufactures will prosper 
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Yet nobody knows better than the President that tha | together or languish together, and that all legislation is dangerous which 
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proposes to benefit one of these without looking to consequences which 
may fall on the others. 


There was no doubt as to his intended application. The in- 
dustry which he saw endangered was the farm. He both fore- 
saw and forewarned his country. 


At considerable length he went on to argue two fundamental propo- 
sitions—first, that agriculture, possessing numerous advantages over 
manufacturing, should remain in America the normal occupation for the 
great mass of citizens; and, second, that the Government ought not to 
seek to control or to alter the natural industrial proclivities of the 
people. “It is,” he declared, “ the true policy of government to suffer 
the different pursuits of society to take their own course, and not to 
give excessive bounties or encouragements to one over another. This, 
also, is the true spirit of the Constitution. It has not, in my opinion, 
conferred on the Government the power of changing the occupations of 
the people of different States and sections and forcing them into other 
employments.” Between agricultural employments and manufacturing 
operations no one could hesitate, he thought, as to their effect on indi 
vidual respectability and happiness. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not hesitate to quote elaborately from this 
extraordinary man. I find him just as sententious, just as 
superior, on this subject as on others. He continued: 


That which is most to be desired on these subjects is steadiness and 
permanency. He hoped that both the Government and the country 
would resist all attempts to make new, frequent, and great changes in 
the value of property, in the occupations and pursuits of nren, and in 
the means of living. 

To leave men in their own discretion, to conduct their concerns by 
their own skill and prudence, and to employ their capital and their 
labor in such occupations as they themselves found most expedient, has 
been found the wisest, as it is the simplest, course of political legisla- 
tion. 

Both these and all other modes of giving great preferences to some 
occupations and some modes of investing capital over others he believed 
had almost universally proved detrimental. 


“ Detrimental,” indeed, they have proved to be in despoiling 
our most essential industry, the American farm. Consider 
what it once was—the industry fundamental to civilization, the 
best man maker, the best woman maker it has known, the discoy- 
erer and founder of the rights of property, the author of social 
duties and builder of governments among men, in our country the 
most progressive of industries having multiplied its efficiency in 
a century by tenfold, and itself to-day the only pure remnant of 
individualism in production. Look at it now: Though Govern- 
ment-favored manufactures have exceeded all precedent in 
profits and emoluments, the farm, though still the most efficient 
of the industries, has come to be the least rewarded, its labor 
held unworthy of its hire, its banks closed, its hopes blighted, 
its sons and daughters forced to the desertion of parents and 
inheritance. Yes; look at it now; and tell me whose counsels 
from Massachusetts are the wise counsels and whose the baneful, 
the counsels of Webster or of Calvin Coolidge. 

Nor did Webster ever recant these views. 
from him they did secure, 


A reluctant vote 


You have chosen to make this thing necessary to New England; | 
vote for it. 


But the mighty Daniel’s voice they never suborned. He held 
up no false light, he uttered no false oracles to the citizens of 
his generation. Said Cicero in another crucial age of another 
great republic: 


Such as are the leading men of the state, such is the state itself. 
THH REPUBLICAN RECORD 
Mr. Speaker, in his closing remarks to this House the ma- 
jority leader, Mr. Tinson, made a statement in these words: 
Few Congresses have come and gone leaving a record of better per 
formance for things worth while being done. 


A few moments later, with a humor that undoubtedly must 
have been unconscious, he asserted that— 


no Congress should be judged by the quantity of legislation it produces 


If this session of the Congress is going to be judged either 
by the quantity or the quality of the legislation enacted, I fear 
the verdict will give it an exceedingly low rank among the 
69 Congresses which have sat since the beginning of our 
Government. 

I wish to invite your attention for a few minutes to the 
record of this session of the Congress, and that record mus! 
contain the things it has failed to do as well as what it has 
done. It is assumed that the President is the leader of his 
party, and that his leadership is accepted by the members of 
his party in the Congress. In any review of the work of this 
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Congress it is necessary to consider the recommendations which ' 


the President, as his party's leader, made to the Congress. 

When this session was convened last December the President, 
in accordance with custom and the requirement of the Consti- 
intion, made certain recommendations to be enacted into legis- 
lation. What became of those recommendations? How has 
his program been dealt with? 

One of the first recommendations we find in the presidential 
iessage urges the Ways and Means Committee to agree upon 
and the Congress to enact a law granting relief to taxpayers 

mm the burdens which all are agreed are unnecessarily great. 
The response of the Ways and Means Committee Republican 
juajority was the adoption of a motion that tax reduction be 
not granted at this session, and the Republican majority on 
that committee and in this House went so far as to refuse to 
cive this body even an opportunity to vote upon a tax-relief 
measure of any kind, despite diligent efforts of the Democratic 
iinority to bring such a proposal to a vote, as the President 
had recommended. And, in the other body of the Congress, the 
Republican majority went so far as to defeat a resolution de- 
claring that there should be a reduction in taxes, as the 
President had suggested. 

Upon the great agricultural question, than which there is no 
more serious problem confronting America to-day, the President 
said in his message that “the whole question of agriculture 
needs most careful consideration,” and that “ if a sound solution 
of a permanent nature can be found for this problem, the Con- 
cress ought not to hesitate to adopt it.” What was the result? 
The Agricultural Committees of both Houses reported out a 
farm relief bill. It was carefully considered by both commit- 
tees. Some of the greatest economists of the age were before 
those committees. Representatives of the farmers themselves 


| 
| 


were heard, and the bill which was reported out represented the | 


best judgment of these economists, the farmers, and of Members 
of Congress of both political parties. The committees of the two 


Iiouses and the representatives of the farm organizations them- | 


selves believed they had found the “sound solution” the Presi- 
dent asked them to seek. The bill was passed by both Houses 
by majorities that were substantial, only to be vetoed by the 


President, who characterized the legislation as “ uneconomic,” | 


“ uneonstitutional,” and as special legislation in the interest of 
a particular class—as if there was anything surprising or un- 
usual about the Republican Party enacting legislation in the 
interest of a particular class, 

But my time will not permit me to discuss all these recommen- 
dations and the failure of the Republican majority to act upon 


them. I will, however, adopt the language of an editorial in 
a widely read, nationally known magazine, a nonpartisan 
publication, which says, commenting on the leadership of Mr. 


Coolidge: 


Ilis recommendations on the Turkish treaty, biennial appropriations, 
the coal problem, and the merchant marine were disregarded; those 
concerning tax reduction and the naval building program were re- 
versed; the farm relief bill was passed in the face of his opposition 
and a certain yeto. In a Congress controlled by his party his influ- 
enee was almost imperceptible. For obvious reasons seme injudicious 
friends and party managers maintain the agreeable fiction that by 





virtue of hig office and statesmanlike ability Mr. Coolidge dominates the | 


course of national affairs, 
qualities of leadership, * 
the 


thing which his opponents never have reason to fear. 


* * 


Commanding leadership from him is 


This is not my language but that of a nonpartisan, unpreju- 
diced observer. 
fully agree, and which the record of the session now closing 
entirely supports. 


that “few Congresses have come and gone leaving a record of 


The truth is that he is wholly devoid of the | 


one thing upon which his supporters can not rely and the one | 


It is a verdict, however, with which I must | 


better performance,” this Congress has not enacted a single | 


piece of constructive legislation, or legislation of any general 
importance or interest, for which credit can be attributed to 


| with pride so long as our Nation lives. 


the Republican Party, either to President Coolidge or his | 


party’s majority in Congress. 
ception of the annual appropriation bills Congress has enacted 
only two pieces of legislation of major interest or importance— 


The fact is that with the ex- | 


the banking act and the radio act—and I do not believe there | 


is a Member on either side of the Chamber who will say 
that these measures were considered, written, or passed in a 
partisan way. The fact is that both bills were supported and 
both were opposed on both sides of this Chamber. 

Now I wish to go back a few years and call your attention to 
another record, a record written by the Democratic Party dur- 
ing the years 1913 to 1919, when that party was in the majority 
in Congress and when there sat in the White House a Demo- 
crat, Woodrow Wilson, now with the immortals. Of his leader- 
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ship it was never said that it was a thing upon which his sup- 
porters could not rely or was something his opponents never 
had reason to fear. Under his leadership, with the coopera- 
tion in the Congress of a harmonious, militant, progressive 
Democratic majority, during the six years we were in control 
of all the branches of the Government, we wrote a record that 
is without parallel in the history of governments, and it is but 
necessary to cite it to draw attention to the sharp contrast be- 
tween what was done during those years and what has taken 
place since the Democratic Party surrendered control and the 
Falls and the Daughertys entered into places of power. 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


Let me recite a few of the great constructive acts of the 
Democratic administrations : 

Federal reserve banking act, wresting control of money power 
from Wall Street. 

Farm loan act, enabling farmers to negotiate loans at low 
rates of interest. 

Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Act, extending aid to 
farming industry. 

Federal Trade Commission act, for prevention of unfair trade 
practices. 

Clayton Anti-Trust Aet, in which it was declared that labor 
is not a commodity. 

Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act, under which trade reached 
unparalleled dimensions. 

Extension of parcel post and postal savings bank system. 

Tariff Commission act. 

Income tax amendment and act, levying taxes according to 
ability to pay. 

Constitutional amendment for election of United States Sena- 
tors by popular vote. 

Corrupt practices act, aimed at 
elections. 

Merchant marine act, putting 
“seven seas.” 

Federal aid roads act, “lifting 
ties out of the mud.” 

Cotton futures, Federal warehouses, and uniform grain grad- 
ing acts. 

Bureau of Farm Markets and Bureau of Farm Management act. 

Creation of Department of Labor, first full recognition of 
labor. 

Creation of Federal Pmployment Bureau. 

Workmen’s compensation act. 

Eight-hour law applicable to railroad and Federal employees. 

‘stablishment of Woman's Bureau. 

Act exempting labor and farmer organizations from inhibitions 
of anti-trust law. 

Voeational training act. 

War-risk insurance act, and other measures for relief and 
rehabilitation of World War veterans. 

And many others promoting the welfare of all the people, 
constituting a record of achievement unrivaled in the history 
of this or any other nation. 

During the years while this legislative record was being writ- 
ten, America became involved in and prosecuted to victory the 
greatest war in the history of the world. It raised and equipped 
fighting forces numbering 5,000,000 men and transported 2,000,- 
000 of them across submarine-infested seas to the fields of 
France and Belgium without the less of a single life. This 
was done at enormous cost, of course, but let it never be for- 
gotten that despite the ghoulish rakings of numerous investi- 
gating committees, appointed by the hostile majority that had 
gained control of Congress, in all that stupendous record they 


ending practice of corrupting 


American flag back on the 


thousands of rural communi- 


. : : | utterly failed to find evidence of crookedness, corruption, or 
The fact is that despite the fiction of the majority leader | 


graft upon which a Republican Department of Justice could 
obtain one single indictment of an official intrusted with power 
by Woodrow Wilson. This is a record that will be reviewed 
And how does it con- 
trast with the record of the administrations and the officials 
who have been in authority since that time? 


CORRUPTION OF ELECTIONS 


With the restoration of the Republican Party to full power in 
1921, following this marvelous Democratic record which 1 have 
cited, there ensued the most scandalous administration in the 
history of the country, not excepting the Whisky Ring, Credit 
Mobilier, and other scandals of the second administration of 
President Grant. Scarcely had the Republican administration 


, been inaugurated when it was learned that secret leases to the 


naval oil lands in California and Wyoming had been made to 
private interests. These lands had been set aside for the use 
of the Navy in the emergency of war and also for the great 


| merchant marine which had been built up under a Democratic 
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administration. They had been protected against oil exploiters 
by a Democratic Secretary of the Nevy. The original reso- 
lutions for the investigation of these secret leases were intro- 
duced in the Senate by a Democrat, Senator Kenprick, of 
Wyoming, and an independent Republican, Senator La Follette, 
of Wisconsin. But it was due to the untiring energy, the 
courage, and legal acumen of Senator Tuomas J. Watsu, of 
Montana, a Democrat and a member of the investigating com- 
mittee, that the scandalous transactions in connection with 
these leases were revealed, including the payment of $100,000 
to the then Secretary of the Interior by Doheny, one of the 
lessees. The suits for the recovery of these valuable lands and 
the criminal prosecution of the Secretary of the Interior, Albert 
Bb. Fall, and of Doheny and Sinclair, the lessees, were not 
initiated by the Republican Department of Justice but as a 
result of a Senate resolution introduced by Senator WatsuH of 
Montana calling upon the President of the United States to 
appoint special counsel for this purpose. The Elk Hills, Calif., 
oil leases have been nullified by the Supreme Court because of 
“fraud, collusion, and corruption,” and the United States 
circuit court of appeals has sustained the Government in the 
case involving the Teapot Dome, Wyo., leases. The criminal 
suits are still pending. 

hiarly in the administration there was a revival of the New- 
berry case, dating from the senatorial election in Michigan in 
1918, details of which need no review. The Senate of the 
United States declared by resolution that the expenditures by 
and in behalf of Senator Newberry were— 
contrary to sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of 
the Senate, and dangerous to the perpetuity of free government. 


Despite this declaration and Newberry’s resignation from the 
Senate in the face of hostile public opinion, these same prac- 
tices have been repeated in the senatorial primaries of Illinois 
and Pennsylvania and perhaps elsewhere, and are now under 


investigation by a senatorial committee headed by another 
Democrat, Senator JAMES A. Reep of Missouri. To prevent 


further disclosures of this corruption a disgraceful filibuster 
has been conducted by old guard Republican Senators in the 
closing days of the Congress. 

The recent conviction of former Alien Property Custodian 
Thomas W. Miller, and that of Charles R. Forbes, of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, are typical cases of the bureaucratic and depart- 
mental corruption of that same administration. The same jury 
that convicted Miller disagreed as to former Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty, who was indicted with him in the transfer 
of alien property, in connection with which it was testified that 
the receiver of the property had paid these officials $441,000. 
According to the press reports, the jury in the Daugherty case 
stood at the last 11 to 1 for conviction, 

Prior to the indictment of the former Attorney General the 
Department of Justice had been investigated by a senatorial 
committee and had been thoroughly discredited in the eyes of 
the public. 

These are the major but by no means all of the indictments 
that have been and could be brought against that administra- 
tion which the present administration has neither denounced 
nor criticized. If a single official of the Republican administra- 
tions since 1921 has ever lifted hand or voice either to reveal 
these great scandals or to punish anyone connected with them, 
it is not a matter of record. The continuance of primary elec- 
tion corruption is evidence that the old guard leaders of the 
present old guard administration have learned nothing from 
this bitter lesson of experience and are not even repentant. 

FALSE CHARGES AGAINST PROHIBITION 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the closing days of this Con- 
gress, those opposed to prohibition have hurled their poison 
darts at the eighteenth amendment and the laws to enforce it. 
Those friendly to the American prohibition policy of government 
have consumed practically none of the time of the session in ex- 
posing the falsity of these charges. Some of them are so pal- 
pably false that they need no refutation. Others are so asinine 
that they are silly. The inconsistency in others would be self- 
contradictory if anyone ever read them seiiously. 

Were it not for the fact that these statements have been 
uttered by Members of the Congress of the United States who 
are supposed to bring to the discussion of governmental prob- 
lems information, sincerity, and dignity, they might well be 
ignored. Uttered, however, from such an imposing platform, 
they command an attention and -hearing that would not be 
vouchsafed to them if uttered from a lesser rostrum. For that 
reason only I believe it worth while to direct attention to some 
of these heated and unjustified utterances and to their easy 
refutation. 

Among the more important charges brought against prohibi- 
tion or its enforcement, I might quote the following: 
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business of the 
(Page 5297 of 


The Senator promptly told him [Wheeler] that the 
committee would not proceed until be had left the room. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 69th Cong., 2d sess.) 

1 can not understand why our prohibition friends * * * 
not asked also for the passage of the Goff measure 
entry of prohibition agents into private homes. 

Whenever I think of these pastors, ministers, or clergymen, what- 
ever you call them, connected with the Anti-Saloon League agitation, | 
recall the spiteful classification of the wit who said there are three 
sexes—men, women, and clergymen. (Page 5298 of Con@Ressronay 
RECORD.) 

Four planks were framed by them: 

First. Every man who violates the Volstead Act by having a spoon- 
ful of liquor in his possession, for instance, even though he be a first 
offender, is to suffer nothing less than a jail sentence, 

Second. A padlock is to be clapped upon the door of every building 
in the land in which the Volstead Act is violated. 

Third. Every alien who violates the Volstead Act is to be deported. 

Fourth. What do you think of this? Every man who buys a drop 
of liquor is to be held to be equally culpable with the man who sells it 
to him. (Page 5299 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

It [prohibition] has practically destroyed * * * 
(Page 5330 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Cloture was decisively defeated until some presumably wet Senators 
cowed before the Wheeler lash, (Page 5331 of CONGRESSIONAL REcorD.) 

The real purpose of the reorganization civil service bill is to create 
some 10 to 12 new jobs for Wayne B. Wheeler. (Page 5331 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

It is not the so-called whisky ring who are supporting, aiding, and 
abetting the criminal bootlegger, but the dry fanatics themselves are 
the truest and staunchest friends the bootlegger has in America. 
5332, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Is there a Senator on this floor who believes that there is a boot 
legger in the State of New Jersey who will vote for me in the 1928 
election? (Asked by a former governor whose preelection promise was 
that he would make his State as wet as the Atlantic Ocean.) (Page 
5332 of CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD.) 

These bootleggers are annual contributors to the Anti-Saloon League 
campaign funds. (Page 5332 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Prospective applicants for the position of prohibition enforcement 
agents must possess two main qualifications: First, they must have 
been convicted of crime, and, second, they must not bring convictions 
against anybody else for breaking the law. (Page 5332 of Conenrses- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

It is not a crime to drink intoxicating liquor nor is it a crime to 
purchase intoxicating liquor. (Page 5332 of CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp.) 

The poisoning of denatured alcohol by this Government. (Page 5333 
of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Such a measure seeks only to strengthen the arm of a despised 
minority. (Page 5334 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Disrespect for the prohibition law is rapidly breeding disrespect for 
all law. (Page 5335 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Moonshining, bootlegging, and home manufacture of intoxicants have 
grown into big remunerative business. (Page 5335 of CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp). 

The train of evils resulting from the prohibition laws and their 
nonenforcement would be effectively remedied by liberalization of the 
present Volstead Act to legalize the manufacture and sale of beer. 
(Page 5336 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


have 
authorizing the 


the Coast Guard, 


of Con- 


(Page 


The innate and characteristic fairness of the American people 
demands that when a man is attacked he shall have his oppor- 
tunity to defend himself. In these attacks, not only is a policy 
of the Government attacked, but a considerable portion of the 
American people are assailed. Clergymen as a class are ridi- 
culed in these charges. The Anti-Saloon League—an unofficial 
organization of churches—is alleged to be guilty of improper 
practices and of being the recipient of regular contributions 
from bootleggers, while an official of that organization has been 
repeatedly held up before the Nation for ridicule and contumely. 
In order that a proper defense might be made of prohibition by 
its best friends, that an opportunity might be given the Anti- 
Saloon League to reply to charges made in a privileged forum 
from which that organization is barred, and that the gentle- 
man who was so gallantly and so heroically beset in his absence 
by his enemies, I have requested Wayne B. Wheeler, genera! 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, to write me in some detai! 
the truth concerning these allegations, That reply I herewith 
present to the Congress of the United States, and through it to 
the American people, that the other side may have its chance 
in the court of public opinion: 

The Hon. Mites C, ALLGoop, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I gladly comply herewith with your request for a reply 
to the public charges made on the floor of Congress in the closiny 
days of the session. 
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The statement that I was told by Senator Couzens to leave the 
Civil Service Committee room and that no business of the committee 
would be transacted until I left the room is utterly and unqualifiedly 
false. When a bill for civil service for prohibition agents was before 
that committee of the Senate I was invited by the author of the bill 
¢o attend what he believed would be a public hearing on the pro- 
posed measure. I accepted the invitation and went to the meeting 
with the Senator who proposed the bill. There we found that he 
had made a mistake and that there would be no public hearing. I 
then left the room, without Senator Couzens or anyone else in my 
presence or in my hearing ever making the remarks which Senator 
Couzens has since claimed to have made. If he desired to order 
me from the room, he lacked the courage to do so, apparently. The 
first I heard of the matter was when I read his statement in the 
papers. Even had the incident occurred, it would have exhibited the 
character of fair play of the wets, who always insist that they are 
entitled to be heard at extreme length, although they are in the 
minority, and always object to the drys, although in the majority, 
having any hearing. The incident is interesting only as it reveals the 
belated daring of a man who was silent when his opponent was within 
earshot 

The purpose of the Goff bill is misrepresented. Under the present 
law prohibition agents may enter a private house with a search warrant 
whenever there is evidence of sale of liquor there. The Goff-Graham 
bill provides that they may enter where houses have been turned into 
distilleries. The constitutional provision was never intended to cover a 
distillery. The fact that a bootlegger or moonshiner rents a building 
and has some one eat or sleep or live there does not alter the character of 
the building. It is a distillery and should be subject to search. Under 
the national prohibition act a search warrant is not authorized for a 
place where liquor is manufactured. That defect is partly corrected in 
the Goff-Graham bill, applying only to residences where they are making 
the liquor in commercial quantities. The wets seek to shelter their 
moonshining friends under the shield that protects the sanctity of the 
home. 

The slur upon the members of the ministry who cooperate through 
the Anti-Saloon League in fighting the liquor group is curiously enough 
a boomerang. If these clergymen are “a third sex,” as the spokesman 
for the wet group asserts, then his own crowd have been decisively 
and repeatedly defeated by that “ third sex,” who led the majority of 
American citizens to straight and free thinking on the liquor problem 
until they outlawed it. Incidentally, it would be hard to find more 
masculine men than these same clergymen—Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant—from all sections, all races, all creeds, all classes that are rep- 
resented in this Republic. If “ commendation from Sir Hubert Stanley 
is praise indeed,” then condemnation from the wet gentleman is even 
higher praise. I may quote the words of one of these clergymen: 

“TI trust I may never become the sort of a clergyman whom Senator 
skUCE would praise.” 

The four planks of the drys, as set forth by the Senator from Mary- 
land, are not objectives to be gained. They are either in the present 
law, as the Senator might know if he were interested in learning just 
what the law really is, or are imaginary measures. Possession of liquor 
for beverage purposes is forbidden unless it was acquired prior to the 
adoption of the national prohibition act. It is false, however, to assert 
that a new radical bill proposes to send to jail the first offender who has 
a spoonful of liquor. The Stalker bill, which carries increased penalties 
for violation of the national prohibition act and which has the backing 
of the united temperance forces, contains no such provision. 

The second of these supposed dry objectives—to put a padlock on the 
door of every building where the luw is violated—is already a part of 
the present law. 

The third objective—to deport every alien violator of the Volstead 
Act-——is not new. A provision providing for the deportation of such 
aliens has passed the House three time but has failed of passage in the 
Senate. An alien who treats the Constitution of the United States as 
a scrap of paper and deliberately violates any of its provisions is unfit 
for citizenship and even for residence in this country. 

The fourth objective, to make the buyer equally culpable with the 
seller of liquor, is already covered by section 6 of the national prohi- 
bition act, which the Senator so frequently condemns without exhibiting 
any great familiarity with its provisions. The sole criticism of this 
section is that the penalty it imposes is not sufficiently strong. 

No one acquainted with the Coast Guard’s past history or present 
achievements will give any credence to the charge that it has been 
demoralized since it had a part in the enforcement of prohibition. The 
truth is exactly the reverse. The Coast Guard is as clean and fine a 
body of men as any service can display. In the course of the past 
year, through enlistments and expirations of service, about 16,000 indi- 
viduals were in the Coast Guard. That number were not on the rolls at 
any one time, but that number were on the rolls in the course of the 
year. Of that 16,000 there were 31 court-martialed for some offense 
relating to liquor, including its use. None of the 31 were officers. No 
officer of the Coast Guard bas ever been even accused of any such mis- 
conduct. The press has frequently reported that an officer had been 
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court-martialed when the accused was an enlisted man with some Coast 
Guard rating but not an officer. Neither has a single one of the ojd- 
timers who are warrant officers been accused of such misconduct. 
The Coast Guard court-martials are held in open session, to which 
reporters are admitted. Each step in the procedure is reported to the 
newspapers. When a man is arrested, when charges are formulated, 
when the court-martial is held, and when the sentence is imposed the 
newspapers are given the news. Unfortunately the press reports often 
indicate that four men have been court-martialed, when a single man 
has merely passed through these four steps of a court-martial. The 
accused men have practically all been new men, some cf them possibly 
“planted” in the service by the bootleg element. 

The low percentage of court-martials—31 out of 16,000—justifies the 
Coast Guard's boast of loyalty to the high traditions of this oldest 
service in our national history. 

The statement that I wielded some sort of lash to compel wet Sen- 
ators to vote for cloture is calculated to provoke hysterics among all 
those who know the Senators in question. They spoke for themselves 
at the time. I am not interested in defending them from any attack. I 
wonder, however, just what sort of a lash anyone could wield on any 
Member of either branch of Congress. What threat or compulsion could 
be brought to bear upon them? As representatives of their constituents, 
they are responsible to the American people and to no one else. 

If any Member of either branch fears anything, it must be the prob- 
able attitude of his constituents at the next election. The attitude of 
the majority of the citizens of this Nation was emphatically made clear 
at the recent election. Prudent Senators or Congressmen might read 
the writing on the wall and take care lest “the kingdom shall be 
taken from you and given to” men more responsive to the popular 
antagonism to the liquor interests. But is not the apparent truth also 
the actual truth? Can it be possible that a wet legislator can not 
believe that any of bis own tribe have sufficient honor or sincerity to 
hold the oath of office as more binding than his wet prejudices? Does 
the Senator insinuate that his own followers are cowards who cower 
at shadows? ‘ 

There was a threat uttered to lash Senators into line when the vote 
on the cloture was being taken. That threat was made by the Senator 
from Maryland, who declared : 

“I, for one, shall see to it that the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment and every other association that is enlisted in 
our cause is duly informed of any lack of fidelity upon the part of any 
Member of this body to the professions he made before his election.” 

That .was the boldest conceivable attempt to dragoon Senators on 
the floor of either branch of Congress. It failed, of course. To 
threaten legislators with the enmity of a minority is a laughable 
gesture of futility. Only conscious weakness would make such a 
threat. But the will and the disposition to whip Senators into line 
by threat of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment were 
there, despite the weakness. 

Equally inconsistent is the assertion that the reorganization civil 
service bill was planned “to create some 10 to 12 new jobs for Wayne 
B. Wheeler.” Had the gentleman read the bill which he was attack- 
ing—even though that may not be his babit—he would have known 
that this measure places all the prohibition jobs under the civil serv- 
ice with the exception of three. If “ patronage” was sought by the 
Anti-Saloon League, it. would prefer the present status of affairs to 
the elimination of all possible patronage by this new measure. 

When “dry fanatics” are charged with being the truest and 
staunchest friends of the bootlegger, one wonders just what is the 
gentleman’s conception of friendship. To agitate for laws making 
possible the long imprisonment and the heavy fining of the bootlegger, 
to thwart the persistent attempts of the wets to interfere with the 
punishment of the bootlegger, to expose the criminality, the disloyalty 
and the murderous character of the bootlegger, to strip him of his 
fortune and to lodge him in the penitentiary; these are hardly the 
actions of a friend! The bootlegger is the creation of the legalized 
liquor traffic. He existed long before prohibition. The appetite 
to which he ministers was the cultivation of years of license. The 
wets who fight against his detection or punishment are the inheri- 
tance from the same era that bequeathed him to this generation. The 
only thing that is new in the bootlegger’s cosmos is detection and 
punishment, made possible by prohibition. If the “dry fanatics” are 
the truest friends of the bootlegger, then how that harassed outlaw 
must pray: “ Good devil, deliver me from my friends!” 

No bootlegger supports an Anti-Saloon League candidate unless he 
has imbibed too much of his own wares, and I understand that the 
average bootlegger has too much sense to drink the stuff he sells. 
He will rather support the man who promises to make his State as wet 
as the Atlantic Ocean. If such a man should ever succeed in smashing 
the eighteenth amendment, then the bootlegger might once more get 
his license and sell his murderous liqguer—for all beverage alcohol is 
poisonous, however chemically pure it may be—in permitted and for- 
bidden hours, on Sundays, or week days, to adults or minors, with his 
back-room trade in prostitution and gambling, just as he did before 
prohibition. Or the bootlegger might simply continue his “ speak- 
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easy” “blind pig” with the same noninterference which marked 
the attitude of so many police departments toward the liquor criminal 
before prohibition. Birds of a feather flock together, and the wets 
for ts just as the drys vote for drys. 
The bootlegger who contributed to the Anti-Saloon League must be 
It would be interesting to have the Senator who made that 
psychoanalyzed to discover what complex besets him. It 
may be that he has repeated this so often that he really believes it. 

Equally entertaining if equally fictional is the Senator’s statement 
that no one in the Chamber “is more desirous of seeing prohibition 
function as it should function under the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act.” I can not quite harmonize that statement with 
his other famous utterance to the effect that he would make his State 
wet as the Atlantic Ocean—but who could harmonize wet propaganda? 

The exaggerated overstatements of the wet champions is excellently 
illustrated by the statement that “* prospective applicants for the posi- 
tion of prohibition-enforcement agent must possess two main qualifica- 
tions; first, they must have been convicted of crime, and second, they 
must not bring convictions against anybody else for breaking the law.” 
There have been some men with jail records gain these positions by 
lying and perjuring themselves concerning their record, but these are 
fewer than the wets wish they were. They have been speedily exposed 
and ousted. Such men have wormed themselves into other positions as 
well, but that is in spite of and not because of the requirements for 
office holding. The increasing success of enforcement and the multi- 
plying arrests of violators of the law testify to the energy and char- 
acter of prohibition agents in spite of this cowardly slander. 

The usual inaccuracy of the wets is illustrated by the statement “ it 
is not a crime to drink intoxicating liquor nor is it a crime to pur- 
chase intoxicating liquor.” Section 6 of the national prohibition act 
makes it an offense to purchase intoxicating liquor without a permit. 
No one can get a permit to secure liquor for beverage purposes. While 
the law does not specifically declare it a crime to drink, it does make 
it an offense to possess liquor for beverage use unless it was legally 
possessed before the law went into effect. No one, of course, can drink 
liquor without possessing it. In spite of the frequent statement of 
the truth, the wets continue to repeat the charge that liquor is poisoned 
by the Government. During the holiday season the wet papers were 
full of lurid stories of multitudes who had died in New York City from 
drinking liquor which had been poisoned by the Government. In reply 
to a senatorial inquiry the Secretary of the Treasury sent to the 
Senate the official figures of the New York health department, showing 
that out of 337 cases of alcoholism in the city hospitals in the period 
covered by these sensational rumors there was only one case due to 
consumption of wood alcohol. The use of wood alcohol as a de- 
naturant of alcohol antedated probibition by many years. The demands 
of the alcohol-using.arts and trades led to the passage of the free 
alcohol bill in 1906 with the prescription of wood alcohol or methanol 
as a denaturant. In this the United States followed the custom of 
practically every other civilized country. Most nations use a higher 
percentage of wood alcohol than does the United States. The Hnglish 
and Canadian percentages of wood alcohol have risen to 30 per cent. 
Your parts of methanol are to 100 parts of ethyl (or grain) 
alcohol in the United States denaturing formulas. When alcohol as 
denatured is diverted to beverage use it is unpleasant to the taste but 
not a menace to life. Reduced to the usual beverage strength such 
denatured alcohol would contain about a teaspoonful of methanol to a 
quart of liquor and very much less when the liquor was further re- 
duced in making cocktails or highballs. The drinker of such alcohol 
would die excessive drinking long before he could consume a 
potentially fatal quantity of methanol. This is even more true of the 
other denaturants in use, 

The wets object to denaturants because they are unpleasant to the 
taste not because they are dangerous to the health. 

Every container of industrial alcohol bears the label “ poison.” The 
bootlegger who removes that label is responsible for any harm done by 
beverage use of that alcohol. The Volstead Act explicitly provides that 
any who are injured in person, property, means of support or otherwise 
through the intoxication of any person, shall have the right of action 
against the unlawful seller of liquor. The Anti-Saloon League has suc- 
cessfully supported the passage of laws by a number of States declaring 
the maker or dealer guilty of murder if death results from drinking 
illicit liquor. 


vote “ 


insane. 
statement 


used 


from 


The statement that the reorganization bill sought “ only to strengthen 
the arm of a despised minority” is sheer nonsense. The vote of the 
bill, 71 to 6, shows which side was in the minority. The vote on cloture, 
which required a two-thirds vote, showed the dry majority, even if a 


few wet Senators did help swell that total. The presence of a few 
dry Senators—always opposed to cloture—on the other side of the vote 
eanceled these. When the wet leaders look at their own crowd, they 


not only see double but quadruple or octuple. But their vision never 
clears up sufficiently for them to count the enormous majority of de- 
cent people who are opposed to every attempt by these apologists for 
booze to bring back the brewer and the saloon. If it comforts this 
gentleman to despise the dry majority, he may do so although it is 


never wise to despise an opponent, especially a victorious one. But 
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if he has any spark of wisdom, he should not miscount the number of 
his opposers. It is a strange psychology that makes the defeated wets 
insist that they are being repeatedly defeated by a small minority. In 
self-justification, if for no other reason, one might expect they would 
admit that they were beaten by overwhelming odds. 

The charge that “ disrespect for the probibition law is rapidly breed 
ing disrespect for all law" is pure propaganda. The prohibition law 
was born into an atmosphere of disrespect for all law. For many 
years the American Bar Association and civic associations had called 
attention to the “rising tide of crime” long before probibition had 
advanced far as a State movement and decades before it was proposed 
as a national policy. The courts of the land, from the Supreme Court 
of the United States down to the least of the courts, repeatedly de- 
clared that the liquor traffic was the most important source of crime. 
It violated all laws that sought to control or restrict it and it shel- 
tered and encouraged the criminal element of the community. Prohibi- 
tion closed the legalized breeding places of crime when it shut the 
open saloon. It deprived the gangster and the thug of his usual hanc- 
out. It took away the shield of the law which had covered these dens 
of iniquity. It began the active prosecution of the speak-easy, the 
bootlegger, and the moonshiner, who had flourished in comparative 
immunity under the régime of the brewer and the distiller. It was 
not until the dry law went on the statute books that the liquor group 
began to realize that laws were intended to be obeyed. The opposition 
of this group to the enforcement of the law is a strong testimony 
to the altered conditions under prohibition. Before the adoption of 
the national prohibition act this class were comparatively indifferent 
to the laws on the statute book. When they lost their fight against 
the enactment of a law or ordinance they were not greatly disturbed. 
They knew they would simply violate the law and purchase “ protec- 
tion” cheaply. But this element fights the enactment and the enforce- 
ment of law to-day because for the first time they had been forced to 
respect law. 

Moonshining and bootlegging have not grown into the “ big, remuner 
ative business” claimed by the wet spokesman. The millionaire boot- 
legger is usually comparatively poor. Other judges might quote Judge 
Tuttle, of Michigan, in his statement that he had never seen a rich 
bootlegger. When some Remus or other wealthy law violator gets out 
of the toils of the law he is usually ruined. The charge that crime 
pays is an old one, but as false as it is old. The Psalmist saw the 
wicked flourish as a green bay tree, and he was worried until he ob- 
served his latter end. That latter end, of financial ruin, at least, comes 
rapidly for the liquor outlaw, generally. The millions of dollars spent 
for enforcement of the law are almost entirely repaid by the convicted 
bootlegger. The confiscated automobiles of bootleggers in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, were valued at $2,877,894. The total 
value of property seized from liquor law violators in the fiscal year 
was $13,835,000. The overhead cost of crime is ruinous. Bootlegging 
is not a big business enterprise but a swift road to bankruptcy. 

To suggest that the imaginary train of evils resulting from probibi 
tion might be met by “liberalization of the present Volstead Act to 
legalize the manufacture and sale of beer”’ is as sensible as to suggest 
that the evil effects of an overdose of poison might be remedied by more 
poison, Green apples are not the cure for green-apple colic. More 
alcohol will not meet the evils caused by less alcohol. Neither would 
the legalizing of beer aid anything but the harmful social forces. Beer 
was our principal drink before prohibition. It was against the beer 
saloons that the popular indignation was directed. It was the brewery 
group who were directly responsible for the shameful conditions which 
made prohibition inevitable. It was beer that caused most of the 
crime, pauperism, and insanity resulting from the use of drink. It was 
beer that started the drunkard in his vice. Through beer the alcoholic 
appetite was formed. Beer is the principal foe to be fought by those 
who hope for a sober Nation. 

The quotation of personal attacks made upon me by the Hearst 
papers is purely wanton. These attacks were made deliberately, mis- 
representing the attitude of the Anti-Saloon League on the “ poison- 
liquor” question. Full information on this subject had been sent to 
these papers, so they can not plead ignorance of the truth. The violent 
and almost hysterical attack quoted by the Senator was made after | 
had sent to them the following reply and a correction of a previous 
editorial attack in which the facts were misstated: 


“To the Eprror: 

“Your editorial, ‘ Poisoning a vile way to temperance,’ misstates the 
fact. The prohibition law does not require that wood alcohol or any 
poison be used as a denaturant. It merely eays that industrial and 
nonbeverage alcohol be made unfit for beverage use. Wood alcohol is 
commonly used aS a denaturant in the United States as elsewhere be- 
cause it is difficult to eliminate, not because it is poisonous. Four 
parts of it are used to 100 parts of ethyl alcohol. The drinker of this 
alcohol, reduced to ordinary beverage strength, would die of excessive 
drinking before he consumed a lethal dose of wood alcohol. The total 
of deaths from wood alcohol in New York during the holidays was one, 
and not the large number you falsely asserted. 

“Your editorial said, ‘The Volstead Act does not impose any penalty 
upon anyone accepting an alcoholic drink as a gift,’ and declares the 
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act of drinking ts not a crime. Section 3 of the Volstead Act pro- 
hibits possession of liquor obtained after the act went into effect and 
section 29 imposes a penalty. To receive or drink such liquor is 
impossible without possession, which is plainly forbidden. 

“ you say, ‘ Even if the drink is bought from a bootlegger, the crime 
for which the bootlegger should unquestionably be sent to jail is still 
only a misdemeanor for the purchaser. The Volstead Act does not 
even provide any penalty.’ Section 6 of the Volstead Act makes it an 
offense to purchase intoxicants fdr beverage use without a permit. 
Such a permit can not be obtained, Section 29 provides a maximum 
penalty of $500 for the first offense and $1,000 and 90 days in jail 
for the second offense. 

“You say, I ‘would have the Government impose a sentence of death 
for a minor offense.’ You have no justification for that in anything 
I or the Anti-Saloon League ever said or did. Prohibition stopped the 
licensed sale of liquid death and disease. The illicit intoxicants slay 
only a small percentage of licensed booze’s death roll. We have helped 
write upon the statute books of a number of States, without your help, 
laws which declare it murder for the bootlegger to sell poisonous liquor. 
The bootlegger who removes the poison label and sells liquor to addicts 
is unquestionably guilty of murder if death resuits. The Voistead Act 


gives to those injured in property, person, or means of support the | 


right of action against the seller of intoxicants. The Hearst papers 
had no part in thus heiping protect the families of the alcohol addicts 
against the bootlegger. The Anti-Saloon League movement has used 
its energy, its sympathy, and its tireless persistence in prohibiting 


chance, and make motherhood a Gethsemane. 

“You err again in quoting General Andrews as authority for the 
statement that 60,000,000 gallons of denatured alcohol are sold for 
beverage use. He corrected that misstatement at the congressional 
hearing about a year ago. From 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 galions were 
then diverted. 

“You say, ‘The Hearst papers are still for temperance, but they de- 
sire a temperance law that will work. What kind do you suggest? 
Certainly you would not restore the saloon under its own name or some 
alias. Even the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment says 
it is against that. The generally detested saloon was usually owned 
by the brewers. The Hearst papers kave printed editorials and cartoons 
against whisky, but never against beer and wine, which were the most 
dangerous and most widely used intoxicants responsible for the in- 
iquitous saloon, the corrupting inflwence of the brewers; the poverty 
and insanity and general degradation associated with the liquor traflic. 
The quantity of alcohol in the 2,000,000,000 gallons of beer and the 
40,000,000 to 60,000,000 gallons of wine annually consumed under 
license was far greater than the alcohol in the 135,000,00 gallons of 
whisky drunk annually. It is the aleohol that kills. Any program that 
attempts to encourage sobriety by feeding the people more alcohol will 
fall. 

“ We trust you will be willing to give the same publicity to these facts 
as you gave the misstatements above referred to. 

“Yours truly, 
“ Wayne B. WHEELER.” 

I believe I have covered here the points about which you make special 
inquiry. The wets apparently believe that 
charges frequently enough they will persuade some of the people to be- 
lieve them. If the truth were broadcast as widely and as fully ag the 
wet perversions of the facts, the dry majority would become even larger 
than it is to-day. 

Cordially yours, 
Wayne B. WHEELER. 
PROHIBITION——-ATTEMPTS AT ENFORCEMENT FAIL—SHOCKING 
CONDITIONS RESULT FROM UNWISE LAW 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, prohibition was the most dis- 
cussed question in the Sixty-ninth Congress. It is the most dis- 
cussed question in America to-day, more than seven full years 
after the issue was supposed to have been settled by national 
legislation, 

Over a hundred bills and resolutions providing for the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment, or the modification or repeal of 
the Volstead Enforcement Act, were introduced in both the Sen- 
ate and House. It is a matter of regret that these measures 
were not brought before Congress for full consideration and 
record action. No opportunity was afforded either in the 
House or Senate for an expression of opinion by vote on these 
measures. 

It is true that a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee granted hearings on the bills introduced to repeal the 
eighteenth amendment, to modify the Volstead Act, and to 
submit the prohibition issue to the people on a national referen- 
dum. These hearings developed important facts proving the 
breakdown of prohibition enforcement and the compiete failure 
of the Volstead Act as a temperance measure. 

The sworn testimony before the committee showed an enor- 
mous increase in drunkenness, wholesale violations of the law 


Those diversions have been greatly reduced since then. | 


if they make sensational | before been set up such a iobby under the shadow of the dome 
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in all parts of the country, a veritable flood of moonshine and 
other intoxicating liquors, home distilling, wine making, and 
brewing to an almost unbelievable extent, and profits estimated 
at billions of dollars annually going into the pockets of those 
who find it profitable to violate the national prohibition act. 
No other corgressional act in the history of the American public. 
has ever been so widely, flagrantly, and openly violated and 
brought such disgrace and disrepute upon the sacred escutcheon 
of the Republic. It is because the law is fundamentally wrong 
that such disastrous results have been harvested. 

Prohibition legislation in the Sixty-ninth Congress was con- 
fined to the enactment of the reorganization of the Prohibition 
Unit as a separate department and placing employees of the 
department under civil service. This bill was supported by 
some of the wet Members of the House and Senate and was in 
no sense a dry measure. It passed the House in the spring of 
1926, before I became a Member. The medicinal liquor bill, 
which would have created a whisky trust, was passed by the 
House by a small majority, but it failed to pass the Senate. 
I opposed its enactment. Hope was expressed that this measure 
would have permitted an amendment legalizing light wines and 
beers, but when it was reported to the House it was found that 
such an amendment would have been subject to a point of order. 

While the present Congress still operated under the lash 
and the fear of the Anti-Saloon League, there is much evidence 


| that the league’s grip on Congress has been broken, and that 
intoxicants that ruin homes, wreck happiness, rob childhood of a fair | 





| sive. 


the Seventieth Congress will dissolve partnership with this 
organization. When the facts are fully developed it will be 
found that a little handful of people of the United States, now 
probably not more than 200,000, are contributing the millions 
of dollars yearly into the Anti-Saloon League treasury to 
enable it to maintain a political machine. 

I am quite reliably informed that the Anti-Saloon League has 
spent approximately $75,000,000 building a political machine to 
control Congress, and that more than $13,000,000 of this sum 
was spent from 1920 to 1925. The average expenditures of the 
Anti-Saloon League since the adoption of the national prohibi- 
tion act are in excess of $2,000,000 yearly. But for the fact 
that this vast propagunda fund is used to spread false facts 
as to the success of prohibition and maintain a political ma- 


| chine to dominate Congress, the tyranny of prohibition would 


have already been broken by remedial legislation. 

No official of the Anti-Saloon League will deny my state 
ment that this organization spent in the State of Missouri alone 
close to, if not in excess of, $300,000 from 1920 to 1926, inclu- 
I have not the exact figures up to 1926, but I do know 
that the disbursements exceeded $265,000 from 1920 to 1925, 


| inclusive. 


Political campaigns are held in Missouri every two years; 
that is, State and National campaigns. We had elections in 
1920, 1922, 1924, and 1926, and I am sure reports of expendi- 
tures of both the Republican and Democratic State committees 


| during that period will not exceed $400,000. 


In the history of the American Government there has never 


of the Capitol as that maintained by the Anti-Saloon League. 

The opponents of prohibition were not only able to prevent 
the enactment of any outstanding dry legislation in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, but they had two outstanding achievements to 
their credit. They defeated the effort to secure a $500,000 fund 
for the employment of undercover prohibition agents and forced 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make public the records of 
these undercover operations, and they compelled the disclosure 
of facts relative to the poisoning of alcohol. The methods of 
the prohibition department in its undercover operations show 
to what depths of depravity the morality department of the 
United States Government descended in its attempt to entrap 
citizens. 

The records in these undercover operations, printed in Senate 
Document 198, show facts that are disgraceful almost beyond 
belief. A distinguished Federal judge was shown to have par- 
ticipated in a scheme to violate the law by having Federal 
prohibition agents embark in the bootlegging and rum-running 
business to entrap other bootleggers. And, what was worse, 
after having entered into this entrapment arrangement with the 
Federal prohibition authorities he presided at the trial of the 
men thus entrapped, convicted them, and sentenced them to 
prison. 

The Anti-Saloon League has been unduly active in the ap- 
pointment of Federal judges, United States district attorneys, 
United States marshals, and other officials charged with the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. This organization has un- 
questionably undertaken to set up prejudiced machinery for 
the apprehension, trial, conviction, and sentence of people 
charged with the violation of the prohibition law. Such facts 








~= 
D174 
‘eall loudly for the Investigation of the league’s activities in 
such matters. 

Impeachment charges were filed against Judge Cooper as the 
result of this entrapment scheme and the testimony of wit- 
nesses was taken by the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
The Judiciary Committee dismissed the charges, with a repri- 
mand to Judge Cooper, but this should result in Federal judges 
attending to their official duties and not ordering prohibition 
agents to entrap citizens into violating the law. That such an 
act can happen in the courts of the United States without being 
severely dealt with by Congress is one of the baneful effects 
of prohibition upon Government. 

I quote a paragraph from a report of the United States prohi- 
bition commissioner of northern New York on this incident as 
illustrative of the shocking methods that are resorted to when 
the courts are involved in such operations, After showing Judge 
Cooper sent for him and suggested that United States agents go 
to Canada, huy and transport liquor into the United States and 
sell it to citizens, after which their homes were to be raided 
and the purchasers brought before Judge Cooper for trial, the 
commissioner said: 

A special grand jury was called the latter part of February or the 
first of March and true bills were rendered against all of the defend- 
ants. A special term of court was then called in March to try these 
cases. The in each were agents, Clarence H. Parks 
and Charles Forbes, myself, and the chemist. The agents swore 
that instructed by me to proceed as they did and that 
they ordered to purchase and transport and sell this whisky, 
and that the money in each instance was turned over to me. I fol- 
lowed as a witness in each case and swore that I had procured this 
money from my superior officer in Washington; that I had authorized 
the to hire this automobile to transport this liquor; that I 
had given them the money, with instructions to purchase and transport 
and sell; and that the agents had accounted to me at the end of each 
trip for the money expended and had turned over to me the money 
they had received for the sale of the liquor. I produced in court each 
time the money representing the proceeds of the sale. 

My recollection is that we convicted every defendant except two or 
three. In one instance we had prosecuted a man and his wife, and 
the woman was acquitted, but the husband convicted. The iines im- 
according to my recollection, ran considerably in excess of 

The sentences averaged from one to two years in the peni- 
tentiary and from $2,000 to $10,000 fine In each case. 
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Probably the history of the Federal judiciary does not con- 
tain any more disgraceful chapter than that of a Federal judge 
instigating a violation of the law to entrap citizens, and then 
trying and convicting the men he had thus entrapped. Such 
conduct does not comport with the American idea of justice, and 


I for one regret that this case was not brought before the 
entire House for action. Unless Judge Cooper could have 


proven beyond doubt that the report of the Federal yore ne | seized 126,019 quarts of alcohol, brandy, gin, wine, rum, and 


agent was false—and I understand no such facts were 
sented to the Judiciary Committee—I should have voted to 
send Judge Cooper before the bar of the Senate for trial on 
impeachment charges. As a Member of Congress, I am not 
satisfied to see the Federal judiciary brought into disrepute 
either by control or attempted control of it by the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Another disgraceful affair was the sending of the United 
States Government prohibition agents to Norfolk, Va., where, 
under the direction of a representative of the Anti-Saloon 
League, who furnished money to Government agents to buy 
liquor in violation of the law. The liquor was stored in the 
vault of the representative of the league. These agents sought 
to entrap citizens. Working jointly with the Anti-Saloon 
League representative, the Government officials opened up pool 
rooms and saloons, employed negro informers and spies, and 
for months engaged in activities, at great expense to the Gov- 
ernment, which failed to result in a single prosecution upon 
the evidence they gathered. 

The reports of the prohibition department and the United 
States district attorney at Norfolk show that the Government 
agents and their informers were frequently under the influence 
of liquor. 

Numerous other cases of the activities of under-cover agents 
of the prohibition department are being brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. It was to put a stop to such disgraceful 
practices that Congress declined to appropriate $500,000 for the 
use of undercover agents in the prohibition department. 

Indications are, however, that some way will be found to 
carry on this sort of work even without Government appro- 
priations. 

The Internal Revenue Commissioner and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of prohibition enforcement told 
the Senate committee that it was only by resorting to such 
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undercover methods that prohibition could be enforced even to 
its present degree of inefficient enforcement. Without such 
rg they felt it would be reduced to the point of absolute 
failure. 

How long will the American people tolerate a law that leads 
the Government into such depths of degradation, without aceom- 
plishing any appreciable degree of success in the enforcement of 
a law which represents merely the will of the professional 
propagandists and their followers converted through the circu- 
lation of misleading literature. 

This law is costing the American people to-day more than 
$30,000,000 on land and sea for enforcement agencies and con- 
ditions instead of improving become worse. 

With a death rate rising alarmingly from overuse of alcohol, 
with increasing arrests for drunkenness, and disquieting reports 
of drinking by women and children, and with millions of home 
distilling operations with which the Federal Government makes 
no attempt to interfere, the physical evidence all indicates that 
there is certainly no reduction in the available quantity of in- 
toxicants, and probably a large increase, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the cause of genuine temperance. 

Take the record of the National Capital as an illustration of 
what is going on throughout the country. Washington is under 
the control of Federal police, working in close cooperation with 
the Federal prohibition department, and if there is anywhere in 
the United States that the prohibition law is possible of enforce- 
ment it should be Washington. As a Member of Congress I 
wished to know exactly what was going on in Washington, and 
therefore I called on the police department for its records. 

It is an astounding fact that the records of the police depart- 


; ment of the city of Washington, which, as I have said before, is 
| under the close supervision of both the local police and the 


Federal prohibition department, show that 19,209 persons were 
arrested in 1926 for violation of the Sheppard law and the 
The Sheppard law provides for arrest of per- 
sons drinking in public places, driving an automobile while 
intoxicated, and being drunk on the streets. 

The division of arrests shows 13,904 persons arrested for 
violating the Sheppard law and 5,205 for violating the Vol- 
stead Act, and that in the city of Washington, under the very 
eyes of the President of the United States, the prohibition en- 


| forcement department, and the National Congress! 


The highest number of persons arrested for drunkenness in 
Washington before prohibition was in 1917, when the total 
reached 9,648. In 1919 arrests dropped to 6,793, and in 1920 
to 3,656. 

Look at the record again. In 1921 the arrests jumped up to 
5,415, in 1922 to 6,375, in 1923 to 8,368, in 1924 to 9,149, in 
1925 to 10,571, and in 1926 to 13,904. 

That record tells the story of prohibition! 

But what else happened in Washington in 1926? There were 
so forth, and 59,515 gallons of mash. 

It is no wonder that General Andrews, regarded by every- 
body as a truthful man, was forced to tell the House Committee 


| on Appropriations that he could not say that there had been 


any reduction in the quantity of liquor offered for consumption. 
The best that this conscientious man could say was that there 
was less pure liquor available—and that fact everybody knows. 

The record of Washington with respect to increasing drunken- 
ness is the record of practically every other large city in the 
United States, as shown by the record of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee's hearings, 

The Government is simply running around in circles trying 
to enforce prohibition, and instead of making progress is losing 
ground all the time. But that is not all it is losing. It is losing 
the respect of the citizens of the United States for permitting 
itself to be propagandized into the enactment of laws at the 
dictation of a little handful of well-paid professional reformers 
who have never done anything in their lives but talk prohibi- 
tion for pay. The chief lobbyist for the Anti-Saloon League, 
for example, has never done anything in his life but work for 
the league. For 35 years he has been living upon the contribu- 
tions received from its members. 

How can the Congress expect to retain the respect of the 
people when it yields to the dictation of professional propa- 
gandists and professional lobbyists and passes laws that it 
knows are in conflict with the wisdom of the ages and violate 
the very principles upon which the Nation was founded? 
Congress ought to know that when it enacts a law to regulate 
the habits of the individual citizens that law will be violated 
by millions who resent such interference, and that such wide- 
spread violation will break down respect for all law and visit 
upon the country a train of evils. We are now experiencing the 
result of such unwise legislation. Look at the harvest of 
crime, disrespect for law, increasing drunkenness, deaths from 
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alcoholism, corruption of government, and many other evils 
that I have not time to mention. 

It is time to get back to sanity on prohibition legislation. 
Seven’ years Of prohibition have impoverished the farmer by 


the destruction of markets for his crops that formerly were | 


used largely in the manufacture of mild beverages generally | 


regarded as intoxicating in fact. It swept away,. with one 
stroke of the pen, the market for hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of grain. Those farmers whose markets were thus de- 
stroyed were forced to produce wheat, resulting in the over- 
production that demoralized the wheat market and brought 
ruin to millions of farmers. 

The Federal Treasury is losing a billion dollars a year in 
taxes—one-quarter of the cost of the Government. The Gov- 


ernment is poisoning its own people by the use of deadly de- | 


naturants in alcohol. 

We are told that prohibition is an economic blessing; that it 
enables certain classes of manufacturers to make more money. 
What sort of an economic blessing is the whirlwind of dis- 
respect for law created by prohibition? What sort of an eco- 
nomic blessing is the manufacture of liquor in the homes of 
millions upon millions of citizens in the presence of the women 
and children? What sort of an economic blessing is the cor- 
ruption of governmental service to such an extent that many 
citizens who formerly revered the Federal Government now 
look upon it with suspicion? What sort of an economic bless- 
ing is the wholesale corruption of police and other peace 
officials throughout the country? What sort of an economic 
blessing is the crime wave in this country, costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year and thousands of murders? 

In the next session of Congress I purpose to continue to 
devote part of my time to the question of ridding 
of the evils of prohibition, to the freedom of the Government 
from control of professional reformers, and to the working out 
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may face the highwayman’s pistol, or the machine gun, or the dynamite 
bomb, or other weapons of murder. * * * ‘There is no other coun- 
try on the face of the earth where lawlessness exists to such an extent 
as in the United States. 


These are, indeed, remarkable statements, statements that 
should be taken to heart especially by those who made them. 
Let us hope, however, that the darkest hour is just before the 
dawn, and that it will soon dawn upon the apologists for pro- 
hibition that it and they have been one of the chief contribut- 
ing causes of crime and corruption, and that common sense 
and a decent respect for the rights and privileges of our fellow 
citizens, as well as the first step on our road back to sanity 
or a normal mental condition, demand wiser methods in deal- 
ing with the liquor problem. We have now reached the stage 
in the prohibition controversy when every important argumeit 
heretofore broudcasted by the prohibitionists has become a 
boomerang. ; 

The Committee of One Thousand features “orderly govern- 
ment,” “observance of laws,” and “true patriotism,” but it 
never so much as intimates that its first and supreme effort 
will be to remove statutes that create disorder, statutes that are 
daily being observed less and defied more, statutes that could not 


‘ be sanctioned consistently by any true patriot who has been in- 


the country | 


of a law that will restore temperance in this country, bring | 


back respect for law, treat the individual citizen like a respect 
able human being without a Federal spy snooping into 
private business. 


his 


THE EIGHTEENTH 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, recently there came to my 
desk an envelope from the headquarters of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Thousand, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City, which 
contained its program for 1927, printed copies of speeches de- 
livered before its committee January 26, 1927, by two United 
States Senators nationally known for their enthusiastic support 
of the eighteenth amendment, ard also an editorial copied from 
The Manufacturers Record. 

The stated purpose of this committee is— 


AMENDMENT 


to arouse public sentiment 
to all laws, good citizenship 


in favor of orderly 
true patriotism. 


government, obedience 


The program of this committee is to— 


continue in the f: ture, as in the past, to advocate law 
and law enforcement as being vital to the existence of the Republic. 


observance 


One of the Senators introduces his speech with the following 
sentence : 

Important as is the prohibition is it 
question of law enforcement. 


sue, 


The other Senator, referring to the prohibition law, says: 


And if it is wrong. the people will repeal it, 
want laws that are wrong in principle. * * * The two great evils 
of free institutions against which all republics have had to contend 
are the evils of lawlessness and corruption. * * * We are now 
passing through * * * a period of unparalleled corruption. * * * 
The employment of fabulous sums of money for the purpose of con- 
trolling elections and the astounding malfeasance in public office hfive 
made our days as days of prominence in perverted public service. 


The editorial quoted from the Manufacturers 


| dians of life and property should devote all their time in 


is far transcended by the | ” 
| lions 


as the people do not | 


Record con- | 
tains the following statements: 

Is it not time for this country to take account of itself and for 
thoughtful men to realize that no man’s life or property is safe? 
* * * ‘The banker who violates the prohibition law, for instance, 
has no right to criticize the murderer who kills clerks in his bank 


and dynamites the building and escapes with the money. 


The very idea of comparing the killing of a man who does | 


not want to be killed with the buying of a drink from some one 
that wants to sell it! Preposterous! 
. 


. * 


It is not a question of prohibition or of liquor. As a 
we could exist even if prohibition were wiped off our statute books. 
But can not live with a development of lawlessness 


nation, 


* t * 


we nation 


as oa 


which makes life and property so unsafe that no one knows when be | 


strumental in advancing the cause of individual, social, religious, 
or political liberty. Since it is not prohibition but law en- 
forcement that seems to concern the first Senator to whom I 
have referred, the only consistent course for him to pursue is 
to aid in removing the miilstone that he was instrumental! in 
placing about the neck of orderly government and which 
threatens to submerge all respect for law in a bottomless sea 
of lawlessness. 

Inasmuch as the other Senator is so much concerned about 
the employment of fabulous sums of money for*purposes of 
controlling elections, be should, in order to assure his friends 
that he is both consistent and courageous, turn his batteries on 
the Anti-Saloon League, its funds, its methods, its corrupting 
influence, and its dictatorial powers, which are snid to extend 
over the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
Government. If the concern of the committee and the concern 
of the leaders in the prohibition movement for the welfare of 
the Republic is reak and not feigned, then its members should 
cease wasting their energies in a futile attempt to force scores 
of millions of citizens to observe and obey foolish and fanatical 
laws; but as patriotic citizens they should direct their energies 
to the relatively easy task of convincing the few hundreds of 
legisiators that laws which are unwise, unnecessary, unenforce- 
able, un-American, and un-Christian should be repealed, and 
that the Constitution should be purged of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and henceforth and forever, be protected from silly, sump- 
tuary, contradictory, and disturbing enactments. 

When either by statute law or propaganda. such as that 
contained in the editorial quoted, minor offeises are placed in 
the same category as atrocious crimes, it has the effect of 
making real crime less abhorrent in the eyes of the public and, 
therefore, stimulates lawlessness. Furthermore, our paid guar- 
a 
supreme effort to cope with serious crime and real criminals, 
but if we persist in creating law-made criminals by the mil 
their work is increased manyfold, their task becomes 
stupendous, their efforts relatively feeble, and the results dis- 
couraging. It is within the power and province of the com- 
mittee and the leaders of the prohibition movement, and fur 
thermore will require but little effort on their part, to remove 
one of the great causes ef lawlessness and thus prevent ou! 
age from passing into history as “ the lawless age.” 

Recently the Law Association of Philadelphia, one of the 
oldest and most conservative American bar associations, 
adopted the following resolution condemning the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act: 


The Law Association of Philadelphia deems it appropriate, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Sesquicentennial of the Declaration 
of American Independence, to invite attention to a matter that has 
affected injuriously our country’s life and law 

It is fitting that in such a year, that body in this city which rep- 
resents the organized profession of the law should concern itself 
with the serious conditions imposed upon our Iiw and its administra 


tion by the Prohibition Amendment and the legislation which has fol 


lowed it. These legul aspects are peculiarly within the purview of an 


organization such as ours, The following facts are evident: 

1. There has been placed in the Constitution of the United States 
(one of the two most vencrated instruments of the Nation nd a docu 
ment of first importance in the history of mankind), an amendment, 
the Kighteenth, whose presence there has greatly impaired respect and 


reverence for that foundational paper, 
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"29. The administration of Federal Government and law. lMkewise 
formerly held in high respect, has been deteriorated and considerably 
demoralized by the prohibition legislation and its administration. 

ilarly the Federal courts, are overburdened and 
a amount of public time and money wastefully 
no adequate useful result in the effort at enforcing a law 
never had the approval at least a 
perhaps a majority, of respectable American citizenry. 


3. The courts, parti 


congested and huge 
to 


that it } 


' 1 
consumed 


in as general of 


unique 


considerable body, 


4. In the administration of this law the extent to which the law bas 
occasioned grafting and debauching of the public service is a matter 
of utmost concern 

5. Public officers prosecute men for violations of a law which they 
themselves privately disregard. 

6. Forfeitures, savorii of the deodand forfeitures of the Middle 
Ages, and wanton destruction of property seized, have become common 
occurrence 

7. Fundamental rights of liberty and property are invaded, often by 
tyrannical warrants of séarch and seizure and by proceedings without 
the afeguard of jury trials. 

8. Settled ru f international law have been sought to be changed 
in tl inte t of the internal law of the United States, a dangerous 
precedent ; d , the United States has been placed in the unfor- 
tunate positic { appealing to foreign powers to help it to enforce its 
( inte l 8; nal y, this particular hiw 

i { is lay nd of the attempt by extreme measures to 
enforces en to produce a disregard of law generally, It is no 

t more drastic measures, for that would bring the law 

an acme of brutality, whereas law should be a reasonable thing: 

when reasonable, it receives the assent of all reasonable men and needs 
but little effort to enforce. 

Because these things affect the administration of the law, we, as all 
other bodies concerned with law, should be concerned with them. 

We particylarly invite the attention of local bar associations, State 
bar associations, and the American Bar Association to this grave sub- 

t A copy of this resolution shall be sent to every State bar asso- 


ciation and to the American Bar Association and to the representatives 


of Pennsylvania in the United States House of Representatives and 
the Senate to the end that the present abuses may be eliminated and 
a better and more reasonable system, productive of temperance and 


temperate administration of temperate laws may be devised. 


These resolutions are peculiarly pertinent, coming as they do 
from those who are in a position to know the conditions that 


prevail in our large cities under prohibition, and if we give | : 


credence to hearsay information, they are decidedly conserva- 
tive. We must not lose sight of the fact that the cities now 
contain more than half of our people, that they are relatively 
increasing, that they present the serious social and political 
problems of the future, that lawlessness is becoming more profit- 
able and graft more general, more systematized, more stand- 
ardized; that prohibition, even if desirable, is impossible, and 
that delay in dealing with the liquor question in a sensible 
manner will only add to our future difficulties, for it will be 
more difficult to dislodge the bootlegger and separate the grafter 
from his gain after long-established custom has led the former 
to lock upon his trade aS a vested interest, and the latter to look 
upon his illegal service as a usual means for obtaining a per- 
quisite or addition to his regular salary or wages. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 321 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I take this opportunity to outline clearly 
my stand, together with some of the salient facts in support 
of House Joint Resolution 1, which I introduced during the 
present session of this, the Sixty-ninth Congress, and which I 
have endeavored to bring before this honorable body for action. 

House Joint Resolution 821 provides for the creation of a 
commission to investigate the subject of civil-service retire- 
ment and the operation and administration of the law relative 
thereto, 

Approximately 395,000 Federal employees are affected by this 
proposal. It would create a commission composed of three 
Senators, three Members of the House, and three members ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate the operation of the 
iaw relating to retirement of civil-service employees and to 
study the problems and report findings, with recommendations 
for legislation to Congress and to the President by January 
dD, 1928. 

The measure has been indorsed unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service of the House of Representatives and by 
President Coolidge, whom I called on personally, with the 
modification that he should have a free hand in the appointing 
of the three members of the commission other than the Members 
of Congress. 

It has also been approved by Representative Mappen, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appropriations, with the modi- 


» 
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| actual cost to the Federal Government? 
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fications suggested by the President. The Bureau of Efficiency 
is in favor of such a commission, and a great many of the 
groups of Federal employees have indorsed such resolution. 
The present law governing civil-service retirement has been 
in operation for seven years, but what is known as to its 
It has never had the 
The obligations of the Govern- 


Marcu 


basis of actual survey behind it. 


| ment have not been known, nor has any legislation been set up 


to meet the Government’s obligation in the matter of retire- 
ment, which obligation is constantly mounting, owing to the 
fact that no provision is made. 

The calculations made by the board of actuaries indicate 
that approximately 3.98 per cent of the pay roll is required 
annually as a normal contribution if benefits be continued at 
their present rate and if a fund is to be accumulated during the 
active service of employees which will be adequate at the time 
when they retire to provide their benefits. Since new employees 
entering the active service pay 3.5 per cent of their salaries 
they contribute approximately 88 per cent of the normal cost 
of their benefits. The normal rate of 3.98 per cent is the rule 
applicable to the average new employee, if new employees 
enter at the average entrance age at which the present active 
force entered and the present occupational distribution of em- 
ployees continues. The cost of benefits for individual entrants 
varies according to the employee’s age at entrance. Attached 
hereto is a table which sets forth the rate of contribution to 
provide benefits to new employees. 


Rates of contribution required to provide benefits to new employees 


| Employ- | Employ-| Employ- 
ees eligi- | ees eligi- | ees eligi- 





Entrance age ble for | blefor | ble for 

retire- | retire- retire- 

ment at | ment at | ment at 

age 62 age 65 age 70 

4 Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Et wbntiemanteckietn ailee ademas aie ttin seameteen name ode 3.10 3. 07 3.14 
ies wat eiautniniesuh tincelinciedéaadndnadaaccdatinaatade 3.18 | 3.13 3.19 
Ov i ended nenhndtndenccadedieabinislitamdshitpbiimalibimnn das 3. 27 | 3. 20 3. 24 
Bc en rehtehienehtniebuthndaetens cibnancudion names 3.36 3. 28 3. 29 
Il ns Spehliaieeiietti ihn anesmannieemsaitiainiinendantiie tinal itis ede 3. 46 3, 37 3. 35 
E> iuthhekvaahethnch cub ackseacdvenkenudiotnddsangiiwka 3. 58 3. 46 3. 42 
DD nbuedbiitlevcssedilicdidadshoiibt bitin aiedes 3.71 | 3. 55 3. 50 
Dh.  wincecenqeongomsoonwentcowdsensinenseddsckscusnen 3. 85 3. 64 3. 59 
20 np oie dee Odea enim eniboestithinineantied 3. 99 3.75 3. 68 
26 (bdsbbbedsdntssectdeundacaaertidnaaxataded : 4.15 3. 88 3. 79 
OR wibobadddsdhadétcadentinhcchtheltebbibbinatebssti 4. 32 4.02 3. 91 
Sie suqqumungheenesenendbemoominedidadiphateitbeebbiel 4. 50 4.18 | 4.04 
Sk Siete Rallis ieiete-@e/ehiemacn tesla ne tibia dase nial, eintaie biietiaeaidieiatee el 4.70 4. 35 | 4.18 
UP « su ditnbatas bececatas bettinahettobsrdanehecdebiad 4.92 4. 52 4, 33 
31 vce veumapesdinkee nen ceemtbenen hin pbedieihe bbb 5.16 4.71 4.49 
BE. ccascnnrannnapecacen squats eeupbeteninngin 5.41 | 4. 90 4. 66 
ik culmageokbasign sthpnbahseulkdieddiderae 5. 67 5.11 4.84 
34 (binitiandiemedits os dibcdadinhcdnnddeibidiaall 5. 98 5. 34 5.03 
35. henedetndinandeqocencstemeasseonabedsiannl 6,18 | 5. 58 | 5.25 
‘ 6. Adie in eee dempieen en meee 6. 41 5. 81 5. 49 
Or cncthningadiuhababaadsbd cubladusmieiackeieeiie Colne 6. 63 6. 02 5.74 
Nets Lsicipeaiitle psxtnddhd elblalerwigihinats Rinmsizalipies apedioiativelghie deena 6. 84 6. 22 6. 00 
a ee ee a 7.04 6. 42 6. 27 
Sens <onpaet euleeunpenesemmniennounamecamibnamemeiet 7. 23 | 6. 62 6.5 
Th ac \endisbandsughibetedetetneabhiniaakahnwesemddnss 7.41 | 6. 81 6. 80 
DR... wo adpuiteecebibvaghinimapettivennatiiincinindiatinmnmsialietaieie | 7. 58 | 7.00 7.05 
43 occenssonccecoscecs’ ititiniilibean ae 7.74 7.19 7. 28 
assets ce ethan eitaenaediacinimen ata in Ni Id 7. 86 | 7.39 7.50 
Dia sn weniieieebanaaliieds Sr 7. 93 7. 57 7.72 





Had contributions been made at the percentages of salary 
given in the above table or in behalf of every employee from 
the time when he entered the service, the funds in hand, 
together with future contributions at these rates, would be 
adequate to provide all benefits payable. But employees in 
service at the time of the establishment of the fund have been 
given credit for their past years of service. For this reason 
contributions at the norma) rate will not be sufficient to provide 
benefits for the present employees. Furthermore, the full 
normal contributions have not been made since the fund was 
established, and the amount of the contributions to be made 
up in the future has increased on this account. 


COST OF BENEFITS TO PRESENT EMPLOYEES 


In order to obtain knowledge of the contributions required 
in addition to normal contributions to provide the benefits for 
the employees covered by the fund on June 30, 1926, a valua- 
tion of the total liabilities of the fund on account of the 
prospective benefits payable to present annuitants and em- 
ployees was made. As an offset against these liabilities there 
are available the contributions already made by employees 
which have not been used for the payment of benefits and the 
prospective contributions of employees at 314 per cent of salary. 
The remainder represents the liabilities which are not covered 
by employees’ contributions at 3% per cent of salary; that is, 
the liabilities to be met by appropriation by the Government. 





1927 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Then there must be taken into consideration the matter of a 
disability benefit. Such a benefit should be paid upon the dis- 
ability of an employee who has had 15 or more years of serv- 
ice. That is the way it stands at the present time. The amount 
of benefit is equal to one forty-fifth of the average annual basic 
sulary, which is the annual basic salary received by the em- 
ployee during the 10 years of allowable service next preceding 
the date of retirement, not in excess of $1,500 per annum multi- 
plied by the total number of years of the empolyee’s service 
not in excess of 30. The maximum annuity payable is $1,000. 

About 13,000 employees are now drawing civil-service retire- 
ment pay, the maximum annuity under the present law being 
$1,000. Right here I wish to insert a financial statement of the 
retirement fund, which puts the matter before you in a con- 
densed and comprehensive form: 


Financial statement of retirement fund 




















| Receipts Expenditures 
Fiscal year . 7% : iy te ea ‘ ae Del 

Contribu- nterest Amount 0! . . alance 

tions and profits jannuities paid Refunds | in fund 
1921 .... $12, 513, 636. 69) $72, 752. 68 $2, 590, 568. 52 $322, 964. 07| $9, 672, 842. 03 
1922 -«--| 14, 266, 494. 35) 587, 254. 64 4, 188, 258.89 2, 203, 198.04 18, 134, 263. 91 
1923........| 14,112, 827.70! 1,042,781.58 4,964,001.92 2,785, 755.97) 25, 510, 288. 97 
1924____....| 15,109, 451.49 1, 523,034.44 5, 692,443.59 2, 864, 138.12! 33, 586, 193. 19 
1925. .......) 17, 905, 070. 98) 2, 123, 796. 71 os 830.16 2, 713,452.16 44, 665, 778. 56 
a 17, 871, 530. 00) 2. 205, 702.00: 6, 766,621.17, 3, 443, 804.32, 54, 662, 546. | oo 
Total_.... 91,779, 011.21) 7 645, 322. 05 30, 437, 704. 25) 14, 333, 312. 7 aah diate dik 


A ggre gate annuities paid_. aL cattails a 437, 704. 25 
Accumulated interest on annuities paid from 1921 to 1926- 3, 262, 087. v3 


33, 699, 761. 27 


Fi xonnlstesaidec qttnnnene sheperdentasnengcatinbailavhecatmeed 
Amount contributed ‘by those retired, inc luding interest compounded, 
QUO 1 cdc ate dnaitidpotsinkndsnmdecctndcapan +<epieammeetiabommtt 
Liability of Government, _ for retirement annuities up to June 30, 1926, 
II inhale cs chien taadbantends ahs shed «senna easanehaeitecdan died eatin! 
Estimated amount of annual deductions of 3% @ per cent under act of 
FURS, Di wics &odeciane tenddotpniiiieodkumeed bintasenaeeiiretnatine 


1, 800, 000. 00 


31, 879, 741. 27 


26, 000, 000. 0 


However, I do not wish to convey the idea that the object of 
this resolution is to secure a higher rate of pay. 
lutely is not its object. Its object is to study methods by 
which the Government is to meet its share of the responsibility 
and other administrative problems. The Government’s liability 
up to June 30, 1926, as you will see by the above table, was 
about $31,879,471.2 27. The number of Federal employees, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the board of actuaries as of 
January 4, 1927, was 396,654, with a total pay roll of $777,- 
042,314. The total number of annuitants was 12,624, with a 
pay roll of $6,833,160. 

The annual cost of the retirement and disability fund as a 
percentage of pay roll, June 30, 1926, is set forth below: 


The annual cost of the retirement and disability fund as a percentaye 
of pay roll, June 30, 1926 


Normal cost as— | Deficiency cost 4 s—| Total cost as— 


] A ee 
Per- Annual | Per- Annual 
| centage! amount as | centage’ amount as 


Per- Annual 
centage’ amount as 


Croup retirement age 





of pay | of June 30, | of pay | of June 30," of pay | of June 30, 
roll 1926 | roll 1926 roll 1926 
| |__| —____ 
62 oceatneeidas 3.97 | $2,349,287 | 3.01 | $1,781, 198 | 6.98 | $4,130, 485 
OB. ceucnhueeee te 4.02 | 19,311,494 | 1.90! 9,127,323} 5.92 | 28 438,817 
70 ene 3.91 | 9,285,503) 1.70) 4,087,175 | 5.61 | 13,322, 678 
WOH. c seséane 3.98 | 30,946,284} 1.92 | 14, 945, 606 | 5.90 | 45, 891, 980 
Payable by employ- | | | 
O08. due pS COP SUE Pcs ck Sl | 3.50 | 27,196, 481 
Payable by | | j 
Government - 48 | 3,749,803 | 1.92 | 14,945, 696 | wo | 18, 695, 499 
| | | ie 








The preceding table ahéwa that a contribution equivalent to 
5.9 per cent of pay roll would be sufficient to support the 
plan. The employees contribute 3.5 per cent, which may be 
considered as an offset against the normal contribution rate. 
This leaves a total contribution of 2.4 per cent of the pay 
roll to be met by the Government, of which 0.48 per cent is 
the normal rate and 1.92 per cent is the deficiency rate. 

There seems to be the general impression among Members 
of Congress that the retirement of Government employees is a 
matter of generosity on the part of the Government. Few 
outside of those on the Civil Service Committee realize the mag- 
nitude of the proposition affecting the welfare of the great num- 
ber of employees, totaling 396,654, with a total pay roll of 
$777,042,314, as I have stated before. It is not a matter of 
sencrosity at all; the basie principle of the whole thing is a 


That abso- | 
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purely economic principle. The United States Government to- 
day with its retirement law is not giving its employees any- 
thing, but it is making money on the system. I do not mean 
by this that the Government will not need to contribute toward 
the payment of the annuities, for it will, and that before many 
years, and such obligation should be determined and carried 
out in order that we may know where we stand on the propo- 
sition. But what I do mean is that it is not costing the 
yovernment to-day half as much to pay the retirement pay as 
it would to keep these old superannuated employees in the 
service at the rate of compensation they were receiving. This 
does not apply perhaps so much at the present time as a few 
years back. As I stated above, it is purely an economic mat- 
ter, and foreign governments have recognized it to such an 
extent that they do not even ask their employees to contribute 
anything. 

In this connection I would say that I do not feel that the 
Government should pay the entire annuity. The Federal em- 
ployee is willing to contribute his share toward such a fund, 
and takes an interest in so doing, and indirectly such contribu- 
tions on his part strengthens his loyalty and more truly makes 
him a part of his Government. 

Business firms and great corporations recognize the economic 
value of a retirement system. In Government even more than 
in private industry, a retirement system, just alike to the Gov- 
ernment and to the employee, is in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. In private business there is no necessary coddling 
of the employee in a human desire to provide for his old age 
and to reward long service. Pensions are intended rather to 
stimulate the good will and effort of the active force, to reduce 
labor turnover, to further disciplinary control, to give stability 
in addition to the day’s labor. While these reasons also apply 
in a degree to the civil service, yet there is the human side of 
the equation that might be taken into consideration. Has not 


| the Federal employee given the very best years of his life to 


his Government? It is his duty, of course, and he is paid for 
it in a measure; but is he not apt to work the harder and more 
efficiently if he knows that after years of loyal service he will 
be in a position where he will be able to care for himself and 
his family after his ability to serve is exhausted, or he is too 
old to enter the field of competition for a livelihood for him- 
self and his loved ones? We know, of course, that such em- 
ployee is net able to lay by any great amount of savings from 
his salary, surely not enough to enable him to live on or to 
depend upon after he is no longer able to go to his daily task. 

I shall insert here a brief résumé as to what the cost of 
retirement might be. I am quoting here the words of Joseph 
S. McCoy, the Government actuary, set forth in a statement 
prepared by him for Senator STANFIELD, of Oregon, at the time 
amendments were pending to the retirement act during the last 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress : 


IN RE RETIREMENT ACT 


It is probable that under the provisions of the existing 


contribution from the Government will be necessary in order 


law no 
to supple- 


ment the contributions of the employees, together with the earnings 
from the investment of the retirement fund prior to the fiscal year 
1940. 


The amount now contributed to the retirement fund by each employee 
is his just as if he had deposited it with a bank, to be paid by 
with interest, when he was separated from the service. 

The Government has entire control of this fund, 


him, 


and so draws upon 


it to pay all the annuities, even of those that contributed nothing 
thereto. 

Should the Government pay the annuities of those who have not 
contributed to the fund, eand the deficiency of those who have only 


partly contributed, it would be many years after 1940 before the fund 
would become exhausted. 

Should the Government pay, in addition into the fund, 524, cents 
for every 100 cents contributed by the employees, the fund would 

| remain constant, 

After the act has been in force sufficiently long for its provisions 
to be in full effect, there will be, based upon existing conditions, 
probably some $10,800,000 annually collected in contributions, while 
some $16,500,000 will be disbursed in annuities and refunds. This 
means an annual cost to the Government of about $5,700,000, In re- 
turn for this the total number of employees will be at the very lowest 
estimate 5,000, while the probabilities are that it will be fully 10,000 


| the Government of 


than had there been no retirement act. 

a maximum of $7,200,000, 
of fully $14,400,000 in salaries alone, 
in efficiency and morale, 


less, to 


This means a saving 
with a probable 
nothing of the increase 
worth at least again as much to the Govern 
ment. This gives the minimum cash saving due to the retirement 
system of $1,500,000 per annum, while this saving will much 
likely be fully $8,500,000 cash per annum. In these days of economy 
and efficiency, is this saving over $8,000,000 a year not worth saving? 


saving 
to say 


more 
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A ding to report of the Board of Actuaries, the entire nor- 
mal of tl retirement system as under the present law ig 3.82 
per cent of t! pay roll Of this, the employee pays 2.50 per cent, 
leaving ! to be made up by the Government of only 1.32 per 
cent I deficiency cost, however, for some years to come will be 
2.08 p t in addition to this normal cost. This is the cost that 
must eventually be met by the Government, and this is the cost that 
is more than counterbalanced by the saving in increased efficiency and 
morale due to the retirement of those whose productive capacity is 
reduced by a or disability This cost amounted during the fiscal 


year 1924 to $5,694,899. On the other hand, the Government has pro- 


moted some twenty-five or thirty thousand younger and more efficient 
employees ; bas reduced the tetal number of employees, solely because 
of the retirement law, over 5,000; and introduced into the service, 
due to the same law, some 5,000 new employees. The galaries of the 
10.550 upon the retired list probably averaged about $1,500, while 
their annuities average about ,$550 per annum. The salaries of the 
new employees entering the service because of these retirements aver- 
ze probably about $1,100 per annum. This would give the following 
statement of cost and saving to the Government: 
otal former salaries of those retired... --_-.- . . $15, 825, 000 
otal annuities now paid them wennshiaaainiiaas $5, 695, 000 
fotal increase in salary of those promoted 
(25,000, at $150) : iintnbieniblideiesdas ' i Se eee 
Total salary of new employees (5,000, at 
$1,100) i ee 5, 500, 000 
Ciiuneenindins he Sh: aa 
Net saving te Government, 1924... ncancmanwninioin 880, 000 
Thus it is evident that for the fiscal year 1924 the Government, had 
it paid directly from the Treasury the entire cost of all the annuities, 
would actually have saved some $880,000 in cash. Add to this the 
cash value of the increased efficiency and improved morale of the serv- 
ice due to the numerous promotions and introduction of new blood due 
to the retirements, and we will have had a gain to the Government of 
not about $580,000 but of many times the total amount of annuities 
paid for that year. 
The various units of the Government have not the time, facilities, nor 


authority to make a detailed study of the actual advantage to the Gov 


ernment contained in the retirement law now in force. 
Because of this, the undersigned was asked to prepare the above 
xeneral estimates for use of the congressional committees. As bearing 


and 
is appended : 


In 1922 the Civil Service Commission called upon the various depart- 


upon this phase in confirmation of the general facts stated the 


following 


ments of the Government as to the effect of the new retirement system. 

At that time the reduction in the civil service due to the thousands 
of new employees necessitated by the recent war was in full operation, 
clouding the effect of the new law. However, the replies received 
xencrally expressed belief that the new law had been beneficial as a 


measure of economy and in improving the efficiency and morale of the 


service 
» See 


the 


consequent 


retary of 


th 


Interior calls attention to the decrease in resig- 


decrease in turnover of employees being 


eable 


fhe Commissioner of Patents, through his chief clerk, states 
the effect has been highly favorable in stabilizing the service. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has no doubt that the retirement system 


that 


has had a helpful and thoroughly stabilizing effect upon the personnel 
of his department 

lhe Secretary of Commerce states that the retirement act has 
doubtless effected economy, both directly and indirectly, in his depart- 
ment Directly by reducing the number of employees and by bringing 
about higher efficiency Indirectly by improving morale resulting from 
increased opportunities for promotion and a better outlook for the 
future In some cases the positions held by those retiring were dis- 
pensed with, while the turnover among employees was decreased 50 
per cent. This decrease was only partly due, of course, to the new law. 

The Postmaster General stated that the retirement act had resulted in 


n decreased number of resignations in his department. 
that the 


from the 


He also stated 
best results of the new system has been the clearing 
the superannuated 


one of 


Government service employees who no 


longer were able to perform their duties, but who had been retained on 
the principle that it would be unjust and inhuman to turn them adrift 
without means of support. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy also refers to this phase of the 
retirement system as being of great benefit in several ways to the 
t vice 

The Acting Secretary of the Interior also touches upon this phase 
and states that the retirement of the superannuated employees has 
been helpful to the department, 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office states that his records 
show that during the last 15 years employees who had passed their 
productive period had been reduced in salary, sometimes more than 
once. Under the new system they are now retired at an annuity very 


much less than the salaries to which they were formerly reduced, 
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The Commissioner of Indian Affairs ulso touches upon this phase 
and expresses the opinion that it has undoubtedly speeded up the work 
of his bureau. 

The Chief of Ordnance also refers to this phase of the act and states 
his belief that the increased efficiency and output of work due to the 
retirement of the superannuated would more than cover the cost of 
the annuity. 

The Adjutant General also notes the old tendency to retain in 
service employees who had passed their productive period. The re- 
placement of these employees under the retirement system, he states, 
has undoubtedly resulted in an improvement of the service. He be- 
lieves that the resulting gain to the Government is many times the 
amount of the annuities paid to retire employees. 

The Chief of Engineers believes that the tendency to keep employees 
on the pay rolis long past their productive period has not been entirely 
overcome by the operation of the retirement act because of the meager 
annuities therein allowed. 

The Judge Advocate General is of the opinion that the new law has 
operated advantageously in overcoming the tendency to retain in service 
the superannuated. 

The Inspector General believes that the retirement act has increased 
the efficiency of the Government service, and has relieved, to a great 
extent, the stagnation in promotions in the higher grades. 

The Secretary of the Interior refers to the effect of the retirement 
law as to the retention of capable and efficient employees as being self- 
evident. 

The Commissioner of Pensions states that the immediate effect of the 
new law in his bureau was the replacement of the lethargy which 
permeated many branches by a spirit of hopefulness. As soon as the 
law became effective about 140 employees, with salaries ranging from 
$720 to per annum, were retired. This was followed by the 
promotion of a large number of other employees, many of whom had 
not been promoted for a great number of years. The beneficial effect 
of this was immediately noticeable. Since then these promotions have 
continued as fast as retirements were made, each retirement resulting 
usually in several promotions. This has undoubtedly had a stimulating 
effect generally upon the employees, many of whom were dissatisfied 
and in despair, and were consequently seeking transfers elsewhere 
The bureau in fact has experienced a rejuvenation since the retirement 
act went into effect. 

The administrative assistant of St. Elizabeths Hospital states that 
due to the retirement of superannuated more work has been accom- 
plished for the same pay. 

It is almost impossible to obtain any actual data as to the aciual 
saving in dollars due to retirement legislation. However, some officials 
have actually stated the saving in their offices in this way. 

The Quartermaster General reported that up to June 22, 1922, 179 
employees had been retired on account of age or total disability. Only 
20 of the resulting vacancies were filled, either by promotion or by 
new employees. A saving of approximately $160,000 bad been effected 
by such retirement. 

In The Adjutant General's office the saving effected by the retirement 
act may properly be said to be the salary of 77 employees, at $1,200, 
and 10, at $720 per annum; a total of $99,603. 

The Chief of Engineers reports only four employees as having been 
retired. The saving effected was the difference between the salaries 
received and the annuities which they received, or $1,496. 


. | od 
2,250 


In the Engineer Department at large 164 employees were retired, 
resulting in a net saving of $28,819.92. 
Jos. 8S. McCoy. 


Even as late as March, 1926, but one short year ago, the 
Board of Actuaries made the following statement: 

There seems to be confusion as to the status of the civil-service retire- 
ment fund. 

The retirement law has been in operation since August, 1920. It 
administered by the Pension Bureau of the Interior Department, and a 
Board of Actuaries is appointed each year by the Commissioner of Pen 
sions, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to report upon 
the “actual operations” of the act and recommend “ such changes as 
in its judgment may be deemed necessary to protect the public interest 
and maintain the system upon a sound financial basis.” 


is 


The board has made six annual reports, which the Secretary 
of the Interior has transmitted to Congress. These reports have 
practically all stressed the lack of actuarial data on which to 
base reliable statements as to the status of the fund. 

Recently the Budget Bureau approved $19,000,000 for the 
retirement fund and then eliminated that provision, the uncer- 
tainty and the lack of knowledge being one of the reasons for 
such withdrawal. 

Before the passage of the law it was expected that the ac- 
cumulations in the retirement fund would not be sufficient to 
meet the annual drain upon it to make payments due retired 
employees, and the statute implies that in case of a deficit the 
difference is to be paid from the Federal Treasury. 
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Accretions to the fund as estimated before the passage of the | 
law have been augmented by changed conditions. Increased | 
salaries to postal employees, increases under the reclassifica- | 
tion act, a decision of the Attorney General bringing within | 
the scope of the law those with a civil-service status holding | 
excepted positions, and the increased deductions have caused | 
unforeseen additions to the fund, which on the present annuity | 
basis will greatly extend the time before Government contribu- | 
tions may be anticipated. However, the Government has an | 
obligation, and it must be met. 

Such a commission could secure much valuable information 
from France, Germany, and Italy, which countries have retire- 
ment systems which have worked out satisfactorily for years. 
it might also be of value to make a study of the various retire- 
ment systems of private corporations and companies which | 
have maintained for years an efficient and adequate system of 
retirement for their employees. In fact, there are many fields | 
through which a comprehensive study of this great question 
might be made and a vast amount of information to be obtained | 
which would enable Congress to handle the matters affecting 
retirement in an understanding and competent manner, whereas | 
they are now handicapped by lack of facts. 

I regret exceedingly, Mr. Speaker, the failure of this body to 
act on this resolution before the close of the session for the 
reasons I have enumerated herein, believing that through the 
creation of such a commission much information of value would 
result and that the Government would be placed in a position 
to enact legislation with a thorough understanding of the whole | 
subject and the ultimate results accruing therefrom as to its | 
own liabilities and the benefits conferred. 


| 
ALASKA FISHERIES | 
| 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, for generations the American | 
people have been prodigal with the vast natural resources of 
the country, but in recent years there has been an awakening | 
to the necessity of conserving these resources so that future | 
generations may not be deprived of the benefits of the wonder- 
ful heritage to which they are entitled as Americans. | 

One of the richest of these resources is the salmon. We have | 
witnessed its almost complete extermination on the Atlantic | 
coast and in the three Pacific Coast States which once pro- | 
duced 60 per cent of the total domestic pack of the country. De- | 
cline in those States has continued until in 1920 only 14 per | 
cent and in 1926 only 11 per cent of the total domestic pack 
was made in them. The fishermen and the industry then began 
to look for new fields, and Alaska being virgin territory opera- | 
tions were begun there in 1878, and rapidly increased until at 
the present time there are 132 canneries engaged in the can- 
ning and preserving of salmon in Alaska. This industry gives | 
employment to more than 25,000 people and yields products | 
worth nearly $50,000,000, with invested capital of about | 
$60,000,000. 

In the early days in Alaska there was an abundance, of 
salmon and the fishermen apparently proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the supply was inexhaustible. Streams were barri- | 
caded to prevent the ascent of the fish and they were captured 
by commercial fishermen with no thought of the necessity of a 
spawning escapement. The salmon is an anadromous fish | 
and comes in from the sea and deposits its eggs in fresh-water | 
streams or lakes, and thus completes its life cycle, dying on or 
near the spawning beds. 

The first law to afford protection to the fisheries of Alaska | 
was passed in 1906. This measure met the situation quite well | 
at that time but as the industry grew by leaps and bounds it 
Was not long before it gave little protection to the salmon. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Department of Commerce | 
and the Bureau of Fisheries urged a revision of this law, no 
action was taken by Congress and in many sections the salmon | 
showed signs of imminent depletion—a depletion which would 
take from the tables of the American people a wholesome and 
delectable food. 

By 1922 the Secretary of Commerce had exhausted all the | 
regulatory authority given him under the act of 1906 and still 
destruction was threatened. Finally President Harding in- | 
voked the power which rested in the Executive branch of our 
Government and issued Executive orders creating reservations 
which could be controlled. This action was viewed as only a 
stop-gap to be used te.aporarily until some better means should 
be provided. Opposition to these reservations immediately de- | 
veloped. The reservations proved to be of immense benefit, be- 
cause not only did they limit the number of salmon which | 
could be taken but put a staying hand on the expansion of | 
existing plants and the introduction of new ones. 

In 1924 the White bill was passed. This gave to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce broad powers to say when, where, and how 
lishing operations should be conducted. Mr. Hoover, who is | 
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| discrimination. 


| remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 2, 1927, 
| 5413. 


| that it can not be allowed to go unchallenged. 


| the facts. 
| salmon fisheries of the territory regardless of whether such 
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perhaps the world’s greatest conservationist, warned in a letter 
to the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee that unless 
such legislation was promptly enacted the greatest salmon 
fisheries of the world would be lost to the American people. 
For session after session Mr. Hoover had endeavored to get 
just such a bill enacted—a bill which would prevent monop- 
olies and special privileges against which he had protested on 
numerous occasions. 

The bill was backed by all the bodies most interested in 
conservation. 

The bill was opposed by some groups of carnners and some 
groups of fishermen. A publicity campaign was waged against 
it and all the arts and tricks used to destroy legislation were 
resorted to. The men whose sense of public responsibility had 
given birth to the bill were slandered. But construction out- 
weighed destruction and the White bill became a law. Its out- 
standing feature is its absolute fairness, its provision against 
Opposition has been directed in some quar- 
ters, particularly among representatives of the Indians, largely 
against the use of the fish trap, one of the most important and 
modern devices for catching salmon. A terrifying but abso- 
lutely distorted picture of the awful destruction wrought by 
the fish traps has been painted, undoubtedly animated by politi- 
cal reasons, as the fish traps employ fewer men—and therefore 
fewer voters—in their operations than do the smaller mobile 
types of fishing gear. As a matter of fact the trap is an excel- 


| lent and econemical manner of fishing and often insures a 


better quality of fish than that of the purse seines. Salmon 
taken in traps remain alive until within a few hours of their 
being used at the cannery, while a purse-seine catch is taken 
from here and there, some one day and some the next, all 


| dumped into the hold of a boat which delivers to the cannery 


a lead of fish, some of which may be several days old. UCer- 


| tainly this is a point in favor of the traps if the wholesomeness 


of the canned product is, as it should be, the paramount issue, 
Traps are easily policed as they are fixed in a specific locality 
where the wardens caa readily check their operations and see 
that the regulations are being observed. Purse-seine fishermen 
are always on the move and constant vigilance is required to 
prevent poaching in closed waters or the driving of fish from 
the spawning beds to the nets waiting below. 

Needless to say, with an area the extent of the Alaska fishing 
grounds to be covered and few wardens to cover it, the oppor- 
tunities for evading the regulations are numerous. In protect- 


| ing the fisheries of Alaska the Federal Government has wisely 


prohibited traps in some places and other forms of gear in 
others; in some sections all forms of gear are abolished. In 


| the vast extent of nearly 10,000 miles of Alaska coast line some 
| types of gear are more suitable and more effective than others, 


and limitations and inhibitions must be taken into account in 
any sane program of conservation. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND, Delegate from Alaska, has bitterly assailed 
the Secretary of Commerce for his policy in administering the 
Alaska fisheries. He has descended to personalities altogether 
unbefitting a Member of the House of Representatives, 

The Secretary of Commerce needs no defense at my hands. 
His reputation with the American people and throughout the 


| entire world is completely secure for integrity and honorable 


dealings with all men and the handling of all matters upon 


| the highest possible plane. 


The Delegate’s most recent utterance was his extension of 
page 
This article has for its outstanding feature a condemna- 
tion of the policy of the Federal Government in administering 
the fisheries of Alaska. It claims that the major reason for 


| failure of increase in population in Alaska is the unfair and 


unjust administration of the fisheries. This article is so mis- 
leading, erroneous, and vicious in its statements and inferences 
No attempt 
will be made to correct all the misleading and slanderous state- 
ments of the Delegate, but attention will be called to some of 
the more important ones. 

The article states that the governmental policy is to regulate 
the salmon fisheries wholly for the benefit of Chicago, San 
Francisco, Portland, and Seattle investors and in discrimina- 
tion against Alaska residents. Nothing could be further from 
The policy has been solely that of conserving the 


| action affected the large or small packers or whether it had 
| anything to do with local residents or outsiders. 
| requires an escapement of not less than 50 per cent of breed- 


The law 


ing salmon to the spawning grounds, and this feature has been 


| constantly in mind in the preparation of all regulations. 


Undoubtedly the regulations have borne with severity 
upon some local residents, but at the same time they have 
severely affected the larger operators. The limitations and 
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prohibitions upon the time, place, and extent of operating 
various types of fishing gear have been made with a view to 
the necessities of the particular region involved. In some 
places the salmop fisheries of Alaska had suffered serious de- 
cline through overfishing prior to 1924, when Congress enacted 
a law giving sufficient authority to cope with the situation. 
In some places streams and waters were badly depleted and it 
Was necessary at once to impose drastic regulations even to the 
extent of completely prohibiting all fishing, and in other cases 
io the extent of severe limitations upon such operations. These 
inhibitions and restrictions have cut heavily into the operations 
of large companies, and many strong protests have been lodged 
by such companies, who felt that the burdens of conservation 
placed upon them were altogether too severe. 

All regulatory measures have been promulgated without fear 
or favor, and have been based upon the policy of letting the 
public have all salmon possible consistent with the requirement 
of law for an escapement of not less than 50 per cent, and con- 
sistent also with the needs of replenishing and restoring the 
fishery to its maximum of productivity for all time to come. 
What could be broader or more constructive than such a course? 
No policy, I am sure, could be more helpful to the upbuilding 
of Alaska than this, despite the utterances of petty politicians 
and other ax grinders. Let me emphasize clearly my unswerv- 
ing belief that the future of the fisheries of Alaska is abso- 
lutely assured under the present administration. This should 
be brought home clearly and forcefully to the American people, 
so that they may not be misled by selfish propaganda. 

In the summer of 1925 I personally visited Alaska at my own 
expense in order to inform myself at first hand of the condi- 
tions which existed in the fisheries of Alaska. I feel, in conse- 
quence, better able to talk on this subject than those whose 
knowledge may be derived from other than personal experience. 

The gentleman from Alaska states that in its conservation 
policy the Government has resorted to the reprehensible prac- 
tice of driving local fishermen out of the bays and inlets where 
their forefathers had established their fishing places. These 
forefathers fished only for domestic consumption, and the same 
privileges are afforded their descendants. 

It is true that the regulations have closed certain bays and 
other waters where natives and white men had been accus- 
tomed to fish with purse seines. This has been absolutely nec- 
essary in order to secure a sufficient escapement of breeding 
salmon, for it is well known that the purse seine takes its 
heaviest toll of salmon as they concentrate off stream mouths. 

Actual figures do not bear out the statement of the gentle- 
man from Alaska that natives can not make a livelihood or 
can not do well when operating purse seines in Alaska. There 
undoubtedly are instances where individuals either through 
lack of diligence or good judgment in their selection of fishing 
grounds, or for other reasons, have not done well in their 
purse-seining operations, It is of particular interest, however, 
to compare the earnings of purse-seine boat crews operating 
for certain canneries in southeastern Alaska in 1923, before the 
department’s regulations under the new law went into effect, 
with corresponding earnings in 1926 when there were severe 
seasonal or other limitations upon fishing. At one cannery in 
1923 six purse-seine boats, manned by a total of 23 persons, 
fished 74 days and made average earnings per boat of $1,824.85. 
This was an average of $6.43 per man per day. At the same 
cannery in 1926, 16 boats, operated by 70 persons, in 45 fishing 
days made average earnings per boat of $2,011.67, an average 
of $10.22 per man per day. 

At another cannery in 1923, 10 boats operated by 44 persons 
in 66 fishing days made average earnings of $2,013.99 per boat. 
The average earnings per man per day were $6.93. At the 
same cannery in 1926, 12 purse-seine boats manned by 56 persons 
in 36 fishing days averaged $2,607.24 per boat. This is an 
average of $15.02 per man per day. 

These figures offer a striking and complete refutation of the 
allegations that purse-seine fishermen can not do well in Alaska. 
This, moreover, was in a region where traps are used exten- 
sively, in fact, regarded as one of the best sections of south- 
eastern Alaska for salmon traps. 

The gentleman from Alaska paints in glowing terms the 
administration of the fisheries in British Columbia. That the 
situation in British Columbia with its increasing use of the 
purse seines is disquieting is clearly set forth in the following 
extract from the report of the commissioner of fisheries for 
British Columbia, page 13, for the year ending December 31, 
1925: 

There has been a marked increase in the number of purse seines 
engaged in the salmon fisheries of the Province. The number would 
be larger but for the fact that since 1923 it has been possible to trans- 
fer the nets from one district to another without increased tax. The 
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number of purse seines used in 1925 totaled 330. The increased use 
of purse nets in our salmon fishery is a disquieting feature to those 
who are looking to the maintenance of the supply. Purse seines used 
in restricted areas of estuary water approaches to the mouths of 
rivers for the capture of fall-running salmon commonly make too heavy 
a drain on the run. Scattered as such waters commonly are, the 
danger of an overdraft on the run is increased by the difficulty of 
maintaining close observation and the prevention of the use of nets in 
prohibited areas. Much of the difficulty that is now experienced in 
patrolling such waters might be obviated by licensing the use of long 
nets only, prohibiting possession and use of short nets, for in purse 
netting the entire net has to be cast into the water. If the minimuin 
length of net was set by the regulations at sufficient length to pro- 
hibit their use in restricted areas, the fish would be given greater pro- 
tection than can be given by a patrol force that of necessity is limited. 


The foregoing shows that in British Columbia purse seines 
used in the approaches to the mouths of rivers make too heavy 
drain on the run. This is one of the reasons that prompted 
the Government to close various areas off the mouths of streams 
in Alaska to all fishing. It is one of the most important ways 
of properly conserving the runs. 

The Delegate complains that in 1926 the independent fisher- 
men at Cordova were so restricted in their fishing at the mouth 
of the Copper River that their returns were almost nothing. 
The Copper River salmon fishery had become seriously depleted 
through overfishing in years past and additional restrictions 
were imposed upon fishing for the season of 1926. The escape- 
ment of salmon to the spawning grounds was wholly inadequate 
and the fishermen made correspondingly light catches. This of 
itself is good evidence that the stream needs protection. In 
the summer of 1926 public announcement was made by the 
commissioner of fisheries at Cordova that if the situation did 
not improve the Copper River waters would be closed com- 
pletely to all commercial fishing. The regulations operative in 
1926 for this stream have been announced as effective for 1927. 
It seems probable that these waters may be completely closed 
until the runs of salmon have been rebuilt. The question as 
to whether any individual fisherman will make a living or not 
can not be considered in formulating protective regulations. 
No such discretion is given by law for the protection and con- 
servation of the fisheries of Alaska. 

In 1926 in the salmon industry of Alaska 639 traps were 
operated. Of these 486 were operated by salmon canneries 
and 153 by individuals and companies not operating canneries 
The average catch of these 639 traps was 80,708. In 1925, 
546 traps were operated in the salmon industry, of which 426 
were operated by canneries and 120 by individuals and com 
panies not operating canneries. The average catch of these 
546 traps was 62,278 salmon. It will thus be seen that in the 
season of 1926 there was an increase of 2714 per cent in the 
number of independent traps. This is a direct refutation of 
the allegation by the gentleman from Alaska that the regula- 
tions benefit what he has called the “monopoly.” As a matter 
of fact there is a consistent increase in the number of ind 
pendent traps operated in Alaska, 

The gentleman from Alaska refers to a condition in the 
Shumagin Islands region and hints at connivance with a large 
fishing company whereby a salmon trap was erected at a place 
previously fished by local inhabitants. This is a grossly mis 
leading and wholly unwarranted distortion of the facts. The 
company found what it deemed a good site, and as in other 
similar situations it proceeded with the construction of the 
trap. It should be borne in mind that the establishment of a 
cannery in this region gave the fishing ground its real value 
and this in turn was made use of to best advantage by the 
erection of a trap. The use of fish traps in some localities 
merely represents a progressive and economic method of eatch- 
ing salmon, and in places where permitted by the regulations 
trap sites are available equally to individuals or companies. 

The gentleman from Alaska indicates that the regulations 
spacing traps a certain distance apart were to relieve the can- 
ning companies of the expense of maintaining dummy traps 
and to strengthen the trap monopoly. This is absolutely 
erroneous. The regulations of 1926, which increased tlie 
lateral distance between traps in southeastern Alaska from 
1,800 feet to 1 mile, were promulgated solely in the interests 
of conserving the salmon fisheries. No consideration whatever 
was given as to whether traps of large or small companies or 
individuals would be eliminated or in any way affected. In 
this way traps as well us other types of fishing gear were made 
to feel the burden of the regulations. 

The gentleman from Alaska refers to the situation at Chignik 
Bay. The regulations recently promulgated require the spacing 
of traps a greater distance apart in Chignik Lagoon than in an) 
other place in Alaska. This has been the subject of strong pro- 
test by the companies concerned, but the action was deemed 
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necessary in order to secure a sufficient escapement of salmon 
to the breeding grounds. This action was taken without fear 
or favor and certainly it bears heavily on the three companies 
who are operating in that region. Thus the statement of the 
ventleman from Alaska on this point is completely misleading. 

As to the upbuilding of the local population through resi- 

dents who devote their time to fishing, there is not a salmon 
packing company doing business in Alaska that would not wel- 
come some means of a dependable supply of such labor, but it 
is not available, and probably never will be, for one reason 
that fishing operations are highly seasonal, there is nothing to 
do in many parts of the Territory for such a resident popula- 
tion at other times of the year. An outstanding example of this 
is the Bristol Bay region where for about 40 years the salmon 
fishery has been conducted almost wholly by small gear, few 
or no traps, yet there has never been built up a local resident 
population. After the fishing season of a few weeks’ duration 
in the summer is over there would be nothing for the people 
to do. It is therefore necessary to import several thousand 
fishermen and laborers each year and return them to the States 
in the fall. There will be no change in this situation a hundred 
years from now. 
* In southeastern Alaska, where a considerable part of the 
small gear is operated by Indians, it is the desire of such fish- 
ermen to work for two or three months in the fishery and make 
enough money to live in idleness the rest of the year. 

The gentleman from Alaska refers to the regulation of the 
fisheries in California. This comparison is not at all sound. 
He is attempting to compare the fisheries of California, which 
are a sea fishery, with an anadromous fish like the salmon in 
Alaska. 
fisheries of California with the salmon fisheries of Alaska. Any 
honest comparison of this character shows the poor situation 
with respect to the salmon fisheries of California as against 
their excellent condition in Alaska. 
Sacramento River has dwindled to almost nothing, and the 
salmon fishery of Monterey Bay, which at one time was of de- 
cided importance, was an almost complete failure last year. 
Does the gentleman from Alaska desire a repetition of this 
situation? 

As an example of the erroneous impressions given out by the 
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fisheries would be destroyed within a limited period unless restrictive 
measures were promptly put into effect. 

There was at that time no adequate legislation upon the subject. 
In 1922, however, as a temporary expedient, the President established 
certain fishery reservations and placed them under the administrative 
control of the Secretary of Commerce, acting through the Bureau of 
Fisheries. The regulations imposed under the authority of this Execu- 
tive order constituted the first advance step toward the conservation 
of the salmon; and although authority under it was extremely limited 
and machinery wholly inadequate, considerable progress was made iu 
the direction of protection. 

The first real authority for the regulation of the Alaska fisheries 
was conferred upon the Secretary of Commerce by the act of June 6, 
1924, This act has now been in force for three seasons. While this 
period is too short to allow many final conclusions, it has furnished 
much valuable experience and makes possible some deductions. 

The regulatory problems are enormously complex. The coast line of 
Alaska is long and involved and the number of salmon streams seems 
well-night infinite. Each stream has its own independent run, which 
may be attacked commercially not only at the stream but at many 
points during the journey of the fish to the sea. To insure in each 
ease the proper adjustment between catch and escapement and to make 
sure in each year that enough fish reach the spawning grounds to 
insure an adequate supply is a formidable task. It has been under- 
taken, however, by the Bureau of Fisheries with zeal and efficiency. 
Processes are being improved with each season. An annual inspection 
of the spawning grounds is being made and closer inspection and con- 
trol of fishing methods and results put into effect. Weirs have been 
constructed in a number of streams where the escapement of salmon 
is accurately determined. Wherever these weirs are maintained sound 
information is at hand for regulating the commercial take so that it 
shall not exceed the escapement for spawning purposes. 

Extensive scientific investigations are in progress for the obtaining 
of the increased knowledge indispensable for efficient administration, 
An example is the study of the exceedingly complex problem of the 
migration routes of salmon. When these routes are known regulations 
may be made in respect to fishing in specific waters with assurance as 
to what the effect will be upon the run of salmon to any particular 
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2, 1927, he produces certain statistics which he alleges show 
that the present fishery policy has had a blighting effect upon 
Alaska, 
tention, and apparently are introduced in the thought that they 


These statistics do not at all Support any such con- | 


will reflect upon the reputation of the Secretary of Commerce. | 


Their weakness is admitted by the gentleman from Alaska. He 
himself states that these figures are not accurate. 
things he has compared the number of persons engaged in the 
actual taking of fish in Alaska with those similarly engaged in 
British Columbia. This is inaccurate and misleading. His 
total of 9,944 for British Columbia includes not only fishermen 
but persons engaged on transporting vessels, seamen, and in 
certain primary operations on shore, whereas the figure of 
6,471 for Alaska is only the number engaged in the actual taking 
of fish. 

One of the greatest known authorities on salmon is Dr. C. H. 
Gilbert, of Stanford University. He has been identified for 
many years with scientific and practical studies-of the salmon, 
and his opinion should be given the greatest weight in any con- 
sideration of the problem of conservation of the Alaska salmon 
fisheries. Under date of February 18, 1927, Doctor Gilbert ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Secretary of Commerce: 


Unitep STaTes BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1927. 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER, 


Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Among other | 


Each of the salmon streams in Alaska and each of the runs consti- 
tutes an independent problem and each has been dealt with by the 
bureau as a unit by itself. Immediately upon the passage of the 1924 
act regulations were adopted for the limiting of overfishing, this being 
accomplished by the wider spacing of fishing gear or the diminishing 
of its amount and the closing entirely of certain depleted areas and the 
imposing of short closed seasons in other areas where fishing seemed in 
danger of destruction. These regulations were varied in accordance 
with the needs of each particular district. 

The resuit of this regulation is already apparent. A widespread 
feeling of optimism has replaced the forebodings of a few years ago. 

As has been my custom for several] years, I spent the season of 1926 
in Alaska and have first-hand information as to present conditions. 
The most encouraging feature is the fact that practically all the spawn- 
ing areas at the heads of the streams are sufficiently seeded. The 
policy adopted of requiring an adequate escapement and of limiting the 
commercial take accordingly is the only one which can insure final 
success in the reestablishment of the salmon runs. A dearth of eggs 
can never produce a full run, just as a sparsely sown field can never 
yield a full harvest. The escapement of 1926 gives great promise of an 
adequate return of fish when these eggs reach maturity. 

Coincident with the splendid escapement in 1926, that season was a 
banner one for the salmon industry. In fact, the pack of 6,652,882 
eases of salmon in 1926 was the largest in the history of Alaska, ex- 


| ceeding by about 47,000 cases the pack of 1918, which was made under 


My Dear Mr. Secrerary: During the past four years I have fre | 


quently expressed to you my grave fears for the future of the salmon of 
Alaska. As you know, I have devoted a large part of my life to the 
study of these fish, and my observations as to the increasing demands 
upon the supply and the consequent diminution of the runs caused great 
anxiety to me and to all others interested in the preservation of this 
great resource, 

I now, for the first time, feel confident that the salmon of Alaska 
can and will be saved for the sustenance of future generations, and I 
have thought that you would be interested in a statement as to the 
steps that have been taken for its preservation and of the situation 
as it stands to-day. 

In 1921 it began to be appreciated that the condition of the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska was precarious in the extreme. Overfishing for 
many years had caused serious depletion. The runs in many sections 


war-time pressure and which, until 1926, was the largest in the history 
of the industry. Practically all the fishing areas in Alaska participated 
in this prosperity. 

It is not too much to claim that a very considerable proportion of 
the increased run in 1926 was due to the regulatory measures imposed 
upon the commercial take. ‘This is strikingly shown by the pack 
of humpback salmon in 1926, which was over 3,300,000 cases as com- 
pared with the maximum previous pack of 2,600,000 cases. This 
species matures in two years and the fish which returned in 1926 and 
contributed to this great pack were the progeny of the escapement of 
1924, the first year the regulations under authority of the act of 1924 
were in effect. 

As most of the spawning grounds in 1926 were well seeded, future 
packs should continue upon a satisfactory scale; in fact, there should 
be expansions of the business until the yield reaches that point where 
further increases can not be made without drawing upon the reserve. 
In some places overfishing has been so heavy that the process of reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction will require considerable time, but even- 
tually all waters which have suffered from overfishing will be restored 
to their former condition. In some cases sharp restrictions and pro- 


were beginning to fail and there was a unit of prophecy that the , hibitions upon fishing have been necessary in order to cope with the 
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’ situation. 
of fishing apparatus and have affected the largest companies as well 
as individual fishermen. It is my conviction that a steadfast adherence 
to the existing policies of the Department of Commerce will result in 
the great and constructive public accomplishment of bringing the 
valuable fisheries of Alaska to their highest possible plane of produc- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


tivity for all time to come. 
Very truly yours, 
Cc. H. GIceert. 
When the White bill was under consideration before the 


Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House 
of Representatives, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, there 
was presented to the committee, under date of February 7, 
1924, the date of the hearing, a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce addressed to the chairman of the committee, consti- 
tuting a general statement of the Secretary’s position with 
regard to the fisheries of Alaska. This excellent and compre- 
hensive communication is as follows: 

In view of the statements that have been made before your com- 
mittee and elsewhere upon the whole question of conservation of Alaska 
salmon action taken by this department thereon, it 
seems to me proper that I should furnish, for the information of your 
committee, a brief review of the facts. 

The ruthless destruction of these salmon fisheries requires no demon- 
stration to the committee, and the gravity of it is fully emphasized by 
the almost complete extinction of our Atlantic and Pacific coast salmon 
fisheries by similar unrestrained exploitation. The future of a great 
food supply to our people is in real peril. 

The crux of the problem of legislative and administrative action is to 
provide a sufficient escape of salmon to the spawning ground during 
their short annual rush of six weeks to two months for spawning pur- 
poses. The different physical situation of every stream and bay, the 
different species of salmon, their varying habits, the different methods 
of trapping and seining, and the wide variation in the numbers which 
rush for the spawning grounds from season to season offer a problem of 
great complexity from an administrative and legislative point of view. 
What is wanted is sufficient escapement to assure a recuperation of the 
fisheries, but as the salmon die when they reach their life objective at 
the spawning ground, there is no occasion to deprive the American peo- 
ple of the food supply that may be obtained from an excess number 
over that necessary for replenishment. 

No single device of closed season, closed days in a week, or suppres- 
sion of particular forms of fishing apparatus, or limitation on pack can 
be universally applied. Every bay and inlet and every different season 
is a problem to itself. 

Soon after taking office in March, 1921, my attention was called te 
this ruthless destruction then in course by the then director of fisheries, 
Dr. Hugh M. Smith. It was my manifest obligation to interest myself 
in its remedy. Proposals had been for some time before Congress for 
an extension of authority beyond the very limited act of 1906 (which 
act had proved insufficient to meet the situation). I was informed that 
there had been opposition from canners to such legislation and a wide 
conflict of opinion among them as well as other parties as to methods. 

With a desire to secure some unity of action, I invited the canners 
to attend a meeting in Washington in November, 1921, and I believe 
the chairman of your committee attended that meeting, which was also 
open to the public. I appealcd to the canners in national interest to 
act constructively in support of your committee. A majority of them 
agreed to do so. A minority refused to support restrictive legislation. 
Hearings were held by your committee on the subject and legislation 
was again prepared; but it appeared that the multitude of affairs be 
fore Congress would not permit of legislation during the season of 
1921- 

Meantime, I was informed by the commissioner of fisheries that a 
Jarge expansion in canning was projected in the less exhausted waters 
of northwestern Alaska. There was no statutory remedy for control of 
this emergency situation except the limited authority of the law of 
1906. 

The first serious suggestion which came to me. for the handling of 
this emergency was from Doctor Smith, who proposed that Executive 
reservations should be created under which such regulations could be 
promulgated in this area as would hold the situation in statu quo 
pending action by Congress. Thereupon I requested the President to 
create the Alaska Peninsula Reservation, which was subsequently ex- 
tended to the whole of northwestern Alaska. Commissioner Smith 
drew up rules and regulations for the control of the reservation in 
accordance with the authority contained in the President’s order. The 
basis adopted was that of a licensing system, which had been fully 
discussed and suggested by Doctor Gilbert and Mr. O'Malley as early 
as 1919 in their official report of a special investigation of the situation 
in that year, which appears in a publication entitled “Alaska Fisheries 
and Fur Industries in 1919,” issued by the department. 

The question again came up before your committee at the sessions of 
Congress, 1922-23, and I wish to restate the opinion I addressed to 
you early in that session when the reservations and other questions 
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were before you, that the Executive reservation method of conserving 
Alaskan fisheries from destruction was at best a stop-gap until con. 
structive action can be taken by Congress. I quote from that letter as 
follows: 

“We have, through Executive order during the past year, made two 
reservations covering northwest Alaska purely for temporary purposes 
We have now before us applications from all of the commercial and 
public bodies of southeastern Alaska to extend these reservations over 
the whole of the fisheries of that territory. This method of protection 
works many inequalities and has a tendency to establish monopolies 
and is only in public interest as a temporary emergency method. It 
becomes critical, therefore, that adequate legislation for the protection 
of the fisheries should be advanced.” . 

Again Congress was 80 occupied as to be unable to perfect legislation 
and the matter is again before your committee for the third time in 
this administration. 

It must be clear that both I and the Bureau of Fisheries have strongly 
recommended vigorous action for the saving of these fisheries at each 
of the three sessions of Congress since this administration came in. 
The method of Executive reservation, without statutory penalties, is 
entirely inadequate to meet the situation and has inherent faults and 
difficulties which would warrant {t only as an emergency measure. 
Your committee has supported legislation, and I am fully aware of the 
difficulties you have met in securing attention to it, due to the crowded 
calendar of Congress. 

My duty and the duty of the Bureau of Fisheries is to call attention 
to this problem and to advise Congress in respect to it when called 
upon. That has been done without ceasing. To charge the Bureau of 
Fisheries or myself or the Department of Commerce with desiring to 
foster the private interests of any individual or concern in Alaska, 
after our continuous recommendations that the activities of every one 
of them should be reduced, is on the face of it an absurdity. If there 
was a fish trust in these areas, it was there when the reservations 
were put in. The only possible effect of the reservations has been to 
prevent its expansion. 

During the last summer, when I accompanied the President to Alaska, 
I sent in advance to the authorities of the six important towns near 
the reservation area a request that they should give public notice of 
hearings upon fisheries questions. Numbers of people appeared and free 
discussion took place at each of these six hearings. In every single 
hearing a unanimous vote was given supporting the reservation policy 
with the exception of one gentleman, a lawyer, who voted in the nega 
tive at a meeting of 75 people. 

The people who attended these conferences were independent fisher 
man, representatives of public bodies, and a few managers of the canning 
companies, the owners of most being nonresidents. 

The complaint filed with you by a Mr. Paul, who is closely associated 
with the Indians in southeastern Alaska, in which he feels that he was 
not adequately consulted in these matters, falls to the ground at once 
when it is realized that he lives a thousand miles from the reservations 
and, so far as I am informed, has never visited them. He is, therefore, 
not in position to speak on the question of the administration of the 
reservations. 

The representatives of the Indians at Nenana and at other points on 
the Yukon expressed gratitude for the action taken in suppressing 
fishing at the mouth of that river and stated that the salmon run up 
the Yukon had for the first time in seven years been sufficient to 
meet their actual food needs. Actual starvation had taken place in this 
territory before the canning was restricted, a fact amply demonstrated 
by the missionaries who have, in the past, appeared before the members 
of your committee. 

Owing to ail the delays, the expansion of the reservations had seemed 
to many during the past few months as the only hope of actual con 
servation, and numerous recommendations were made by public bodies 
in Alaska that they should be extended over southeastern Alaska, and 
these were added to by the Governor of Alaska, Members of the United 
States Senate, and Members of the Congress, who investigated on the 
ground. I felt that such reservations, covering, as they would, a new 
series of extremely difficult problems, and, in fact, the entire reserva 
tion system, if it is to be adopted as the permanent method of conserva- 
tion, should be fully considered by Congress. It would be infinitely 
better in the solution of the entire Alaskan fisheries question if there 
were direct legislation declaring a definite policy. 

The restrictions upon fishing within the reservations were based 
entirely on the conception that the only method was to consider each 
locality as a problem in itself and to control the fishing therein by 
limitations of gear and other devices, so as to provide a proper escape- 
ment to the spawning grounds. 

Inasmuch as the canning industry must determine some months in 
advance the material to be purchased and shipped to Alaska for the 
forthcoming season, the canners wished to have some idea as to the 
maximum amount which they could pack under a most favorable run. 
Therefore, the limitations put on the number of cases were considered 
merely from the point of view of assisting them in indicating the maxi- 
mum which under a large run might be taken, the provisions for a 
proper escapement being made by limitation of fishing gear. 
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In dealing with the actual problem on the ground, the wide differ- 
ences in the situation between different inlets has become more evi- 
dent than ever before. For instance, at Bristol Bay all traps have 
been abolished, whereas at Cooks Inlet almost the entire catch is made 
with traps, and the independent fishermen themselves protest vigor- 
ously at their abolition, as practical fishing would be almost impossible 
under those circumstances. It has become obvious that no particular 
form of gear can be totally abolished or any universal method applied 
for the whole of Alaska. $ 

I have little doubt that in the development of methods <or handling 
so complex and difticult a problem as this mistakes will be made, but the 
fact that only so few instances of genuine complaint have been adduced 
out of 400 permits issued in the reserve area is. evidence in itself. 

The entire burden of carrying out these emergency measures which I 
have Said are with a view to maintaining a status quo until Congress 
may determine upon a proper course of action has been carried on by 
the Bureau gf Fisheries without any additional staff or appropriation, 
the reservations alone covering several thousand miles of coast line— 
this, together with duties under the act of 1906 in reference to the 
remainder of Alaska, being executed by 40 men and 8 boats. 

The results of the reservations have been real reduction of destruc- 
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tion in that area; they have stopped the expansion of canneries and | 


thus further claims to vested interests; they have provided a better 


escapement to the spawning grounds threugh the multitude of fishing | 


devices; they have preserved the situation in status quo for action by 
Congress. The detailed evidence of all this will be placed before you 
extensively by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

We need constructive legislation of the whole fisheries of Alaska or 
another of our national heritages will be destroyed, and no interest, 
whether canners, fishermen, personal or partisan, has any right to 
oppose such constructive action by your committee and by Congress. 

Yours faithfully, 
HerBert Hoover, 


itegardiess of anything Mr. SUTHERLAND may say, the fisheries 
of Alaska as administered under authority given by the White 
bill have shown a 
condition. From every side has come praise of the results. 
Nearly everyone reads that widely circulated journal, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and so nearly everyone has read what Hal 
Ihvarts, a conservationist and journalist of world-wide note, had 
to say concerning the Alaska fisheries. He spoke with author- 
ity, for he had seen before he had believed. 

After a careful reading of the law I fail to find where it is 
laid down as one of the duties of the Federal Government to 
build up the population of Alaska. Nevertheless, if through the 
wise administration of the fisheries prosperity of an abiding 
character is brought to Alaska a contribution of greater value 
than mere inerease of population will have been made. Fur- 
thermore, population springs from prosperity. 

As time goes on and present episodes become history, I am 
certain that among the monuments which mark the career of 
Herbert Hoover will be found one inscribed to the man ‘who 
saved the salmon fisheries of Alaska. 


OUR WAR-DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I place in the Recorp the text of my part in a de- 
bate with my esteemed colleague, Mr. Burton, upon “ The 
war-debt settlements” before the Foreign Policy Association 
at the Hotel Astor in New York City. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Anprew. I want at the outset to call to your attention that 
Congress is sometimes right. If you were to ask any Congressman, 
regardhkess of party, who of the 435 Members of the House is most 
worth listening to, the unvarying response would be to name the dis- 
tinguished and eloquent gentleman whom you have just heard speak. 
In this, I am sure you will agree that Congress is right. The best 
argument that I know in justification of the war debt settlements is 
that my good friend, Mr. Burton, is willing to defend them. It is a 
strong and very appealing argument, in fact, it is almost the only 
argument that seems to me to have great weight. 

i do not admit that our war with Germany was primarily an 
altruistic war. I do not admit that the credits extended to our part- 
ners in the war were in any way analogous to ordinary commercial 
debts. I do not admit that the settlements arranged by our Debt 
Funding Commission are generous, wise, or fair. It is unpleasant for 
me to differ with my friend on these matters, but that is what we are 
here for, and I must console myself with the thought that I should 
not have had the great privilege of being with you had we agreed. 


WAS IT AN ALTRUISTIC WAR? 


Some one has described our part in the war as an “ amazing inter- 
lude.” It interrupted but did not seriously alter the course of our 
development. We were profoundly stirred at the time, but the inter- 
vening decade seems to have erased from the memories of many any 
clear idea of just what happened or just what it was all about. It is 
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surprising how many people now appear to think that we entered the 
war in a spirit of knight-errantry. President Wilson, to be sure, en- 
couraged that idea in some of the grandiloquent phrases that he used 
after our entrance when, trying to voice the aspirations not of the 
United States alone but of all the allied nations, he declared that it 
was “a war to end war” or a war “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” Curiously enough most of those to-day who take a “ hard- 
boiled ” attitude on the debt question adhere to that visionary and I 
might say sentimental notion of why we entered the war. They tell 
us that “our entrance into the war was largely based on motives of 
altruism.” It was to save Belgium and France and Europe. That is 
what we went in for and that is what we achieved. And they think 
that the countries we so generously saved are very ungenerous not to 
recognize it, and not to leap for joy at the opportunity of paying us 
all that they and their children and grandchildren may be capable of 
paying during the next 62 years. 

This theory, however, does not tally with the actual course of events. 
As I recall it, when Belgium was invaded in 1914 in defiance of a sol- 
emn treaty, and scores of her towns were wantonly burned and hun 
dreds and hundreds of her people were brutally massacred en bloc at 
Tamines, Andennes, Aerschot, Dinant, and numerous other places, our 
official spokesman said that it was of no concern whatever to us, and 
insisted on neutrality, not merely in word and deed, but “even in 
thought.” And when in 1916 thousands and thousands of French and 
Belgian girls were cruelly separated from their families and deported 
we still considered it not of our concern, remained neutral in fact, and 
uttered not a word of protest. My recollection is that the severing of 
diplomatic relations in February, 1917, and the subsequent announce- 
ment of a state of war was not due to any regard on our part for the 
Allies, or because of any of the outrages that had been committed 
against them. It was pot on behalf of Belgium or France or England or 
Italy. It was solely on behalf of our own United States. It was be 
cause after interminable warnings American merchant ships were being 
deliberately sunk, American property destroyed, American rights tram- 
pled upon, American men, women, and children ruthlessly drowned, and 
finally because we had discovered the German Government inciting an 
invasion from Mexico and promising that country Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona in cease of victory. . 

Our part in the war was not a philanthropy, not a reckless adventure 
for the sake of others. 


“For love of grace 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.” 


It was our war on our own behalf because of our own manifold and 
sufficient grievances. 

WERE OUR LOANS ORDINARY COMMERCIAL LOANS? 

The war became our war on the 6th of April, 1917. Let me try to 
recall to your fading memory what happened next. As President 
Wilson had “ kept us out of war,” so also he had kept us from making 
any preparations for its eventuality. When we suddenly found our 
selves involved we also found ourselves powerless to fire a shot. We 
had no Army, and it was clear that a year, and even more, would 
elapse before we could take any substantial part in battle. Were we 
during all that time to remain mere spectators while the youth of 
France and Belgium and England and Italy drenched the earth with 
their blood in defense of what was our cause as well as their own? 

After being trampled under foot, and kicked and spat upon for two 
and a half years, when at last we had decided to defend our rights, 
were we still to wait for another 15 months before doing anything? 
No. There remained one way, and only one way, in which we could 
contribute immediately. We had no men ready to send, but God knows 
we had plenty of money and plenty of munitions, for we had been 
making munitions in vast quantities and selling them to the battling 
nations at tremendous prices for several years. We had iron, steel. 
copper, chemicals, shells, rifles, food, clothing, and aimost everything 
our partners needed, except men. 

Within a week after our entrance a bill was introduced in Congress 
to make these things available to our partners. It authorized our 
National Treasury to extend to “the governments then engaged in 
war with the enemies of the United States” credits which they could 
use in purchasing these supplies from American dealers and producers. 
Searcely more than a fortnight had elapsed after our declaration before 
this bill had passed both Houses of Congress and become a law. 
It began with these significant words, “For the of more 
effectually providing for the [our] national security and defense, and 
prosecuting the four] war.” It made it possible for 
in the war with supplies, if we could not with men. 

It is, of course, a fact to which the debt collectors point with legal 
validity that these “credits” then granted to our partners were not 
described in the law as gifts or contributions or subsidies, but were 
technically in the form of loans. That is perfectly true, and no one 
can or will deny it. But if you will read the debate in Congress at 
the time, what was said by leaders in the Senate and House, men from 
East, West, North, and South, Republicans and Democrats alike, you 
will have unmistakable proof that the credits offered to the Allies 
in 1917 and 1918 were not regarded as ordinary loans, much less as 
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They were considered by practically all who spoke as 
America’s contribution to the prosecution of the war at a time when 


we were unable to participate in any other way. Not only was doubt 
expressed as (to whether taese loans would ever be repaid, but indiffer- 
ence was declared both by Democrats and Republicans as to their 
ial repayment, and these declarations of indifference were never 
riously challenged, 

Facing the necessity of instant action those in charge of the bill 
seem to have selected the form of a loan without deliberation, because 

offered the easiest and quickest way to distribute our supplies among 
our several war partners where they were most needed. 

WHAT THE LOANS WERE USED FOR 

The bill being passed, the respective ambassadors of our associates 
zave receipts for the mammoth sums needed to purchase from American 
dealers and producers munitions and supplies at the prevailing war 
j , but no bonds were issued, as would be customary with an ordi- 
nary commercial loan. In view of the great danger of the war being 
lost, no one at that time worried about whether the loans would ever 
be repaid or whether we would consider asking for their repayment, 
Monsieur Jusserand, the then French ambassador, who handled the 

lits extended to his country, has written as follows concerning his 
dealings with our Treasury: 

“The amplk and most generous offers of funds were made us and 
we were told not to worry about the future. A movement had been set 
on foot in a truly noble spirit by the New York World for the presenta- 
tion of $1,000,000,000 as a gift to France, and Ambassador Page was 
writing to his brotber, ‘A gift of $1,000,000,000 to France will fix 
Franco-American history all right for several centuries, Push it 


through,’ 


‘We were, however, advised in such a way that we could not dissent, 
not to encourage the proposition, and were assured that we would have 
no cause for regret. Much more money, as much as we would ever 
need, would be at our disposal; we need not trouble about interest, and 


as for repayments they would be easily arranged in the future.” 

Fourteen long months passed after we declared war before our troops 
in any substantial numbers were engaged at the front, and I want you 
to note well that during that period between our declaration and our 
participation France alone lost 270,000 dead and nearly half a million 
wounded fighting what then were our battles as well as their own. 

I can not tell you how many were lost during the same period by 
England, Belgium, and Italy, but it would seem safe to say that their 
aggregate losses must at least have equaled those of France. Think 
what that We were in the war all told for 19 months before 
the guns ceased firing and during three-quarters of that time we only 
furnished materials while our partners furnished human They 
half a million and a million 
enemy back after we entered the war and before we could take any 
part in it. And now from the point of view of our erstwhile partners 
we are asking the survivors and their descendants to pay for the 
uniforms which these men wove and for the guns and 

they when they dted or were mutilated on a battle front 
was ours well as theirs. Roland Dorgeles, a French veteran 
a man of letters, whose book of wartime stories called the “ Croix 


means, 


lives. 


sacrificed lives, 


} 


which used 


that as 
and 
dk 
poignant words, “ On the great book of debts,” he says, referring to us, 
“they have forgotten a box of corned beef or a ton of coal, but 
they have not counted a drop of blood, Life is given, coal is sold.” 


THE 


Bois’ many 


not 


SETTLEMENTS 
And 

time is short 

features, 


now we come to the drab story of the settlements and as the 


we must concentrate our attention upon their essential 


Our Government made loans after the armistice to 18 or 19 countries | 


for varying reasons (some of which I have never been able to fathom). 
We went far as to lend to Nicaragua and even to one ex-enemy 
country—Austria. We need not discuss the settlements arranged with 
these countries. 
Austria, for example, having been given a complete moratorium for 20 
years. 
settlements made with countries that were our active partners in the 
war and to which credits were extended while the war was going on, 


sO 


namely, to Belgium, France, Great Britiain, and Italy (to name them | 


alphabetically). Unfortunately time permits only the most rapid ex- 
amination of these settlements. 

Take, first, the settlement with Belgium, the most innocent and the 
most complete of the war's victims, toward whom our people would 
expect the greatest leniency. The United States had extended to Bel- 
gium credits totaling $377,000,000, and the United States now asks 
Belgium to pay back not only every cent of the capital amount but 
$350,000,000 of interest in addition. The total that Belgium will be 
required to pay will be nearly double what she borrowed. But that is 
not all, There is a special feature in the Belgian settlement +o which 
I would particularly draw your attention. During the period before the 
armistice, when Belgium was under the Kaiser’s heel and her govern- 
ment was in exile, Great Britain loaned to her more than $500,000,000, 
and France loaned to ber more than $600,000,000; and though both 


wounded in holding the | 


ammunition | 


of you probably know, has expressed this thought in | 


The terms in some cases were particularly generous— | 


Limited as we are for time, let us confine our attention to the | 
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| Great Britain and France are in greater need of repayment than we are, 
| they have not asked and never will ask Belgium to repay. The United 
States during this period loaned Lelgium less than a third as much- 
$171,000,000—and President Wilson assured her representatives that we 
would never ask her to repay this loan, Yet, despite Mr. Wilson’s 
promise and notwithstanding that we are the richest country on the 
earth, the United States has the distinction of being the only country 
to demand repayment of such loans. You may be proud of that dis 
tinction, but I am not. Mr. Burron will tell you that we forgave the 
interest on that part of Belgium's debt, but in that half-hearted acknow! 
edgment of President Wilson’s promise there is little ground for pride. 
Turn next to the nation that bore the heaviest agony of the war 
on whose soil the armies of the world wrought destruction for fow 
interminable years, whose towns and homes and farms we helped to 
destroy, the nation to which we owe our very existence. How did the 
Debt Commission deal with France? We had extended to France credit 
amounting altogether to $3,340,000,000, and we are asking from Franc: 
more than double that amount, roughly, $6,850,000,000. We 
recover the principal of the loans, plus $3,500,000,000 of interest. 
Take Great Britain. The Debt Commission has been even more su 
cessful with her, for the United States is to get from Great Britain 
more than two and one-half fimes what she borrowed. We loaned Great 
Britain $4,277,000,000, and we are going to get back $11,106,000,000 


are to 


To Italy we have been somewhat more generous, for we are onl 
asking her to pay us what she borrowed with about $700,000,000 
additional, 


PRESENT VALUE 

I know what the debt collectors say, that we are not going to get 
the money back right away and that in ordinary business when men 
loan money they are entitled to interest, and to interest upon that 
interest, and to interest upon the interest upon that interest, and 
so on. And I know the statement issued by Mr. Melion last summer 
in which, in order to allay criticism of the debt settlements, instead 
of admitting that we were getting back all of the $10,000,000,000 that 
we loaned to the Allies, with an approximately equal amount added 
for interest, he endeavored to proove that we had: really canceled 19 
per cent of the British debt, more than half of the French and Belgian 
debts, and 75 per cent of the Italian debt. That was not an ingenuous 
statement. It gave a very false impression to the general public who 
are not in a position to analyze the basis of his calculation. Without 
tormenting you with a lot of figures, I can tell you, however, in fairly 
| sinyple language by what method of computation he arrived at that 
result. He was estimating what he calls the “present value” of th: 
settlements by discounting al] of the payments to be made during 
the next 62 years at 5 per cent reckoned semiannually. To be sure, 
the law authorizing the loans never suggested that they should bear 
a rate of interest as high as 5 per cent. And if Mr. Mellon, in 
making the ‘calculation, had raised the rate of discount a little higher, 
he could have proved with equal logic that, although the Allies were 
paying us twice as much as they had borrowed, they were really paying 
us nothing at all, and that we had canceled all of their debts. 

While we are on the subject of “ present value,” there is another 
very important consideration bearing upon the settlements which Mr. 
Mellon and the Debt Commission quite left out of the account. The 
| dollars which we to-day are reclaiming are worth far more than the 
dollars which we loaned. A dollar, of course, is only a measure of 
value. It is worth what it will buy, and the dollar to-day is worth 
at least 50 per cent more measured in merchandise and materials 
than was the dollar of 1917 and 1918, 

The wheat which our allies bought with our loans sold for as high 
as $2.40 per bushel. Now it sells for less than $1.50. Freight for 
transporting that wheat from New York to Havre toward the end of 
the war cost from $60 to $75 per ton. To-day it costs not half as 
much. Judging from the best price-index numbers available, our 
debtors in repaying the dollars they borrowed in war time will pay us 
the equivalent of half again as much merchandise as that which they 
then obtained. And what is even more significant, this tendency of 
| the dollar to appreciate is apt to continue for years to come. The 
processes of deflation after the Civil War went on for 30 years. After 
the Napoleonic wars nearly 40 years elapsed before prices ceased to 
decline. Even with the decline in prices that has already occurred, for 
every dollar repaid we shall get 50 per cent more than we loaned, and 
if history repeats itself and prices continue to decline, we shall reap a 
vastly greater profit. We are really asking our partners in the war 
not only to repay us what we placed at their disposal in the hours of 
common danger, when we were unable otherwise to do our part, we 
are asking them to repay us with interest, and in money that is already 
worth 50 per cent more than what they borrowed and that is likely to 
be worth still more before the settlements are completed. 


CONCLUSION 


But finally, even assuming that the debt settlements were fair and 
just—and I may say in passing that Congress asked the Debt Funding 
Commission to make such settlements as they believed to be “ just,” 
and never used that harsh phrase “capacity to pay,” which was an 
invention of the commission itself, and which they, having invented, 
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construed to cover the next three generations—even supposing the 
settlements to be just in terms of ordinary business, does it accord with 
the spirit or the traditions or the interests of the American people to 
pursue these settlements relentlessly for the long-drawn period of 62 
yoars? Remembering the circumstances under which the obligations 
were contracted, remembering the purposes for which they were used, 
remembering that the world is trying to forget the war and to start 
fresh, remembering that we are rich beyond any people in human 
history and that our debtors are podr, might we not without too much 
sicritice find some way to relieve their grandchildren and their great 





| the census of 1920 a population of 105,700,000. 


vrandehildren of these war-time burdens, and so, without running any ; 


risk of much-feared entanglements, cooperate in the recovery of a war- 

sick world. 

THE 
A 


PROTECT THE HERITAGE OF 
STOPPAGE OF IMMIGRATION 
PROVISION NOT ESSENTIAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
viven me to extend my remarks, I desire to place in the Recorp 
a few observations concerning the progress of the great move- 
ment to protect and preserve the patrimony of the American 
citizen. I refer to the movement, now crowned with a measure 
of success, to restrict the immigration of aliens. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
while I am proud of the successful operation of the immigration 
net of 1924, which is popularly known as the Johnson Act, and 
am gratified at the general approval of its sound principles, I 
believe it should be noted at this time that the limitations of 
the law still fall short of accomplishing all that should be 
accomplished for the protection of the American people. 

True, we have drastically reduced the influx of foreign 
peoples. True, we have prevented the dumping of millions of 
Europe’s excess upon our shores. But I doubt if Americans 
generally realize that, even with this great achievement to our 
credit, we still receive a net population increase by immigration 
of a quarter of a million souls per annum. Last fiscal year 
there entered che United States nearly half a million aliens, of 
whom 300,000 came intending to stay. Deducting the number of 
thoxe who departed permanently, we still gained by immigration 
268,351. 

It must be apparent that this annual addition to our popula- 
tion, small as it is in comparison with the number that cer- 
tainly would have come but for the immigration act of 1924, 
is still too large. I am convineed that the great majority of 
Members of the House and Senate, reflecting the attitude of the 
thinking people of the United States, favor more and more 
restriction of immigration. Everywhere one hears the senti- 
ment expressed. Many people would have the influx cut off 
sharply by an indefinite suspension of all immigration. 

The fears of employing interests that restriction would develop 
a shortage of laborers have been dissipated. Instead of a short- 
age of labor to-day we have a shortage of jobs in many in- 
dustries, and grave questions are being raised in certain sec- 
tions as to the future of business. 

In this great country—the most wonderful market in the 
world, with nearly 120,000,000 people to be fed, clothed, housed, 
and entertained—there has developed such a marvelous use 
of lubor-saving machinery and such a successful system of mass 
production that the question of finding men for jobs need never 
again be raised. 

We no longer worry about a shortage of labor; our worry is 
to adjust the existing labor supply to the rapidly changing 
demands of industry and to prevent an oversupply. 

The labor shortage bugaboo is no more. Americans can man 
their own industries without the assistance of Europe’s un- 
wanted peoples, and will do so. 

As has happened before in many a public enterprise, the chief 
difficulty in accomplishing adequate and proper restriction of 
immigration arises from the diversity of opinion as to pro- 
cedure. The country wants more restriction, rather than less. 
But many who appreciate the demand of the public are present- 
ing diverse views concerning steps to be taken to meet it. 

This is particularly apparent in the conflict over the so-called 
“national-origins ” provision of the immigration act of 1924. 
This provision was written into the law at the insistence of 
Senate conferees, It never was a part of the House immigra- 
tion bill. In fact, it was voted down when that measure was 
under consideration in the House. 

Theoretically, much may be said in behalf of the “ national- 
origins’ plan, but in practice its value is doubtful, because it 
again stirs up bitter antagonisms bred of the age-old race pride 
and rivalry of the Old World. Theoretically it may be sound 
and reasonable; in practice it is both unsound and unreason- 
able. because it can not be fully and clearly explained and 
because grave doubt has been cast and must ever be cast upon 
its statistical bases. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN—GRADUAL 
NECESSITY—N ATION AL-ORIGINS 
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The “ national-origins ” plan goes back for its base nearly 140 
years to the census of 1790, a work which, admittedly, was 
unsatisfactorily executed. It goes back even further to the 
population estimates of the early nineteenth century, and to 
add confusion to uncertainty, it gives weight to the immigra- 
tion statistics beginning with 1830, the first year when arrivals 
and departures were imperfectly enumerated. 

The board of experts which was set up under the Secretaries 
of State, Commerce, and Labor found in the United States under 
They set aside 
as black, yellow, Indians, ineligible, and so forth, 10,880,000. 
They set aside another 5,666,000 as having come—either them- 
selves or their ancestry—from Canada, Newfoundland, and 
the 20 Latin Republics and the Canal Zone. That left 90,152,921 
in the United States whose origin had to be determined. By a 
remarkable series of calculations, working backward in a most 
interesting manner—as you will find in statements of Doctor 
Hill before our committee—they developed that 41,000,000 of our 
people were entitled to be in the “ pational origins” group. 
That is to say, their ancestors were assumed to have been here 
at the time of the first census in 1790 or before that date. That 
left 53,€00,000 ether people, and these other people were arbi- 
trarily Named by the special board of experts as immigrant 
stock. 

It is next to impossible, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, to adequately explain these calculations to the lay mind. 
It is hard to justify them to the country. They are vague and 
uncertain and must ever be so. 

If the foundation is inadequate, the house can not stand. If 
the fundamental bases of the “ national-origins ” system of c¢al- 
culating immigration quotas are unreliable and indefinite, the 
structure built upon them must give way. 

To say that by this plan, and this plan only, can we effect 
a proper restriction of immigration is to misstate the fact. 
Whether it be right or wrong, there are other methods ready 
to hand which can as well be employed, and which will preve 
as satisfactory to the people. 

It is not necessary to carry out the “national-origins” plan 
in order to guarantee that the preponderance of such small 
immigration as may be permitted shall be of the so-called 
Nordic type. In fact, the figures under the “national origins ” 
plan serve to divide the Nordics, practically all of whom are 
restrictionists, and who should not be divided, for we need a 
solid front in order to combat the foes of restriction. 

The cure for our Babel-like situation, our conglomeration of 
mixtures, our melting-pot mistakes, all of which have been 
brought acutely to us through studies of “ national origins,” is 
not to switch from one numerical plan to another, but to pro- 
vide for the gradual elimination of all immigration, the progress 
to be made as rapidly as possible under existing circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill which will meet this 
situation, and which I am sure will better serve the purposes 
of those who unite in believing that immigration should be 
further restricted. My bill is brief and self-explanatory. I sub- 
mit it in full, as follows: 


(H. R. 17407, 69th Cong., » Mar. 4, 1927] 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization and 
ordered to be printed: 


2d sess. 


A bill to provide for the reduction of immigration quotas 


Be it enacted, etc., That immigration quotas, as determined under 
subdivision (a) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, shall be 
reduced 10 per cent per annum from and after July 1, 1928, until June 
30, 1933, after which date the annual quota of any nationality shall 
be 1 per cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such na- 
tionality resident in continental United States as determined by the 
United States census of 1890: Provided, That from July 1, 1928, until 
June 30, 1933, the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100, 
and after June 30, 1933, the minimum quota of any nationality shall 
be 50: Provided further, That during the fiscal years 1929 and 1930 
quota numbers equal to one-half of the reductions herein authorized 
for such fiseal years shall be set aside for and made available to the 
unmarried children under 21 years of age and the wives of aliens law- 
fully admitted to the United States, married prior to July 1, 1924: 
Provided further, That after July 1, 1928, the maximum quota for any 
country entitled to quotas shall be 25,000. 

Sec, 2. The national origins provisions of the immigration act of 
1924, being subdivisions (b), (c), (d), and (e) of section 11 of the 
immigration act of 1924, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State and the Secretary of Labor shall 
jointly make regulations carrying this act into effect. 


Mr. Speaker, under this bill we have two forms of additional 
restrictions ; one by progressive reduction of the quotas, by cut- 
ting them down annually for the next five years, and the other 
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.by providing maximum quotas for any country. The countries 
which would be affected by application of the maximum limita- 
tion are Great Britain and Germany. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there has been before the committee still 
another plan which uses not only the 2 per cent of 1890 base, 
but the national-origins system and the maximum limitation 
as well. It would let the thread of the uational-origins system 
he used to carry into effect the theory of proper immigration ; 
would use the 2 per cent plan to provide a margin to be used for 
selective purposes, and would employ the maximum limitation 
to hold immigration to 100,000 per annum or thereabouts. At a 
later date I shall outline this general selective system in detail. 

Finally, it becomes more and more apparent that we must pro- 
vide some plan for regulating immigration from contiguous 
territory—Canada and Mexico—and from the West Indies and 
South America. The best suggestion I have seen thus far is 
presented by Mr. R. M. Bradley, of Boston, who proposes a sort 
of reciprocity. This also will be discussed more in detail later. 

So it will be seen that the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization has much work before it, all designed to protect 
the citizenship and the future of the United States. 


MUSCLE SHOALS AND INCIDENTAL fon 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, the failure of the Sixty-ninth Congress to make 
some satisfactory disposition of Muscle Shoals is a grave dis- 
appointment to me personally, to the Commonwealth of Ten- 
nessee, and, in fact, to the whole country. The Muscle Shoals 
problem has been the white elephant and nightmare of two 
administrations, and so far as I can observe it is no nearer 
a solution now than at any previous time in its history. Per- 
sonally, IT am not so much concerned as to Muscle Shoals 
proper; it is the evil consequences that are resulting to the 
welfare of my congressional district from the Muscle Shoals 
issue that I especially deplore. My district, which is the heart 
of this potential hydroelectric power situation is being made 
the “gout,” and that without proper justification. While the 
resolution adopted by the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives in the closing hours of Congress is 
not binding on the Water Power Commission, it will doubtless 
nevertheless have the effect to hold up permits on applications 
for sites on the upper Tennessee indefinitely. And I wish to 
go on record, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in pro- 
test against this arbitrary, unjust, and oppressive discrimina- 
tion against the rights of the people of east Tennessee. 

To-day, after more than seven years of debate and contro- 
versy, there is a wider and more intense disagreement over 
Muscle Shoals in Congress than when the issue was first cast 
into our midst. During all that time the fight has been free 
for all. Every organized or disorganized interest that could, 
even by absurdly remote pretext, project itself into the: situa- 
tion has bored from within and from without, with the result 
that Congress is running around in circles. No President of 
the United States ever made a more true or trenchant statement 
than that recited at the opening of the Sixty-ninth Congress by 
President Coolidge when he said, concerning Muscle Shoals: 


PROBLEMS 


if anything were needed to demonstrate the almost utter incapacity 
of the National Government to deal directly with an industrial and 
commercial problem, it has been provided by our experience with this 
(Muscle Shoals) property. 


Our Muscle Shoals controversy has produced nothing so far 
except damage to an innocent bystander, and that bystander is 
my State of Tennessee. Every other State of the Southeast 
has been allowed to go ahead, achieve progress, and work out 
its own industrial and social problems and progress. Tennessee 
happens to embrace the greater part of the Tennessee River 
Basin: and because Muscle Shoals happens to be in the Tennes- 
see River where it dips down for a short distance into the State 
of Alabama, the deadening consequences of this ridiculous 
Muscle Shoals controversy have been felt only in the State of 
Tennessee, This situation is not fair; it is not just; and it is 
in direct violation of the spirit of that part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which declares: 


The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 
particular State, 


I appreciate the years of hard work which the Members of 
Congress have devoted to this troublesome question, and I rec- 
ognize fully that those who have been largely responsible for 
this deplorable discrimination against my State have been ani- 
mated by good motives. But hard work and good motives do 
not wipe out adverse consequences. At the beginning of this 
Muscle Shoals turmoil the State of Tennessee was as heartily 
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in support of a genuine effort to get a proper solution of the 
question as was any other State or any other person, but it has 
now come almost to the point of indifference as to what becomes 
of Muscle Shoals, and if the State could but speak its composite 
mind to Congress, it would say: “ We are tired with your pro- 
cedure. You have forced us to reach the conclusion that it does 
not lie within you to compose your differences. Keep the 
Muscle Shoals question in your midst for time and eternity, if 
you will, but do not crucify the vast and beneficent possibilities 
of the upper Tennessee River on this Muscle Shoals cross.” 

Now, what is my State of Tennessee, the innocent bystander, 
obliged to do in the meantime? For seven years it has been 
obliged to stand idly by and wait for the ax to fall on its neck. 
We have not had a water-power development in Tennessee since 
1918. For more than four years our public-utility companies 
engaged in the service of the Tennessee public, under the regu- 
lation and control of the sovereign State, have been clamoring 
to develop the powers of the upper Tennessee. 

The purpose of such development has been to meet the 
rapidly growing demands of the people already being served. 
At the close of the war we had installed a reasonable margin 
of capacity over and above the public demand, but with the 
passage of years this has been used up and now the only way 
we can avert a power famine in Tennessee is to borrow powe) 
from States which have been so fortunate as to escape having 
their water-power resources tied up by the Muscle Shoals con- 
troversy. For all along throughout this controversy the de 
mand has been upon the part of a minority of Congress that 
nothing shall be allowed to go on in the Tennessee Basin until 
the Muscle Shoals question is settled. 

My State wants to go ahead under the Federal power act 
That act was passed by Congress after study and debate cover- 
ing a period of more than 10 years. We in Tennessee thought 
when that act was passed that the embargo that had been 
placed on practically all power development throughout the 
United States during the previous 10 years had been raised 
That the Federal power act is a great and just piece of legis- 
lation is agreed upon by all who have given adequate thought 
and study to the matter. Since its passage, a little less than 
seven years ago, more water power has been placed under con- 
struction than during all the previous years in the United 
States since the adoption of the Constitution. All of the other 
water-power States of the Southeast, all of the other water 
power States of the Union have gone a under it with 
astonishing strides, but Tennessee has been cut off. 

That Federal power act retains absolute sovereignty and 
control over the operation of every reservoir that is built under 
its provisions, 

If the public utility companies now operating under the sov- 
ereignty of Tennessee were given a license under the Federal! 
power act to develop Cove Creek Reservoir, the United States 
would have control over its operation quite as decisively as 
though the United States built and owned the reservoir itself. 
And the same is true with all other storage sites that are pro- 
posed for development under the applications now before the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Right years is a long time within which to suspend power 
development of a great community. Congress has never made 
any official pronouncement that even gives a shadow of color to 
the idea that the benefits of the Federal power act should be 
suspended in Tennessee, but the unofficial opinions of a very 
few Members of Congress have been regarded by the Federal! 
Power Commission as sufficient to warrant it in withholding 
its lawful action, which under the Federal power act it becomes 
its duty to perform. Congress has no justification, and the 
Federal Power Commission has no right to inflict this great 
penalty upon a sovereign State. During the interim between 
the going out of the Sixty-ninth Congress and the convening 
of the Seventieth, I ask the Members of both Houses to turn fo1 
a short space to the consideration of the plight of the innocent 
bystander and to reflect how they each and all would regard 
the circumstance did it apply to their own States. 


REVENUE 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
will close the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, with the ver) 
substantial surplus of approximately $400,000,000. This is, 
indeed, a very gratifying consummation of the ambitions of the 
Republican Party and the fulfillment of the pledges made to tlie 
people of the country. 

It is likewise a clear confirmation of the contentions of those 
who argued that a substantial reduction in the surtax rates 
and the repeal—or the reduction—of the so-called “ nuisance” 
or war-time taxes would result in increased revenue receipts by 
reason of the stimulation to business produced by the elimina- 
tion of these burdensome taxes, a contention that was stub- 
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bornly fought by the Democratic membership of the House for 
veurs prior to the adoption of the revenue act of 1926, when, 
for the first time in many years—other than in war periods— 
ihe majority and minority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee united in the writing and adoption of a nonpartisan 
or bipartisan revenue law. 

With such a substantial surplus in prospect there was a 
«trong demand for further tax reduction at this session of Con- 
Numerous proposals were suggested, some for a com- 
plete revision of the revenue law—an almost physical impossi- 
bility at a short session of Congress—while others advocated the 
repeal of or a reduction in a few specified taxes. The Presi- 
dent suggested to Congress the advisibility of giving temporary 
relief to the taxpayers through the medium of a refund on pay- 
ments due in March and June of this year. 

Very serious consideration by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was given to the question of permanent tax reduction 
at the present session, and also to the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, whose recommendation to Congress had strong support 
both in Congress and throughout the country; but after due 
deliberation the majority members of the committee reached 
the conclusion that it would be better to defer the enactment 
of any revenue legislation until the next Congress, and that 
the surplus on hand at the end of the year should be applied 
to the curtailment of the public debt. 

While this action did not meet with the approval or sup- 
port of the Democratic membership of the committee or of the 
Congress, it is evident that the taxpayers of the country are 
generally satisfied with the action taken. 

It is clear to everyone who will give intelligent thought to 
the subject that the application of surplus revenues to debt 
reduction is an indirect, or I might even say a direct, reduction 
in taxes, for it means a benefit to all taxpayers; first, from 
the immediate decrease in interest charges, which has been 
at the rate of approximately $100,000,000 per annum for the 
past two years; and, secondly, from the greater benefit to be 
derived from the enormous saving in the total amount of in- 
terest to be paid during the life of the public debt, which at 
the present time amounts to about $19,000,000,000. 

This saving in interest charges can only be brought about 
b) retirement from surplus or foreign repayments. Therefore 
whenever there is an excess in surplus funds, created through 
receipts from taxes which are not burdensome and which 
can be applied to reduction of interest charges, it is to the 
benefit of the taxpayers, for it naturally follows that the less 
interest we have to pay the less taxes we will have to pay. 

The attempt on the part of the Democrats to force action on 
the so-called Garner plan was nothing more than a political 
vesture to have the country believe that the Democratic Party 
was in favor of immediate tax relief. 

This is plainly evident from the fact that the bill introduced 
by Mr. Garner did not propose any relief on returns for the 
taxable year 1926; it applied only to incomes for 1927. So what 
they sought to do in a hurry during the last days of the ses- 
sion can better be done when Congress meets in December, by 
which time we will have had an opportunity to better observe 
the real effects of the revenue act of 1926, and it will then be 
possible to frame a revenue law which will give to the taxpay- 
ers all the relief that may be given consistent with the needs of 
the Government and which can be applied to incomes for the 
taxable year 1927. 

Personally I am in favor of a reduction in the corporation 
tux. I believe that the rate on corporations should correspond 
with the normal rate on individuals. I was opposed to increas- 
ing the corporation tax in the present law, and hope that a sub- 
stantial reduction will be made in the next law. 

| believe, too, that the surtax rates on incomes in the brackets 
between $15,000 and $60,000 should be reduced so as to give 
that class of taxpayers their proportionate share of the relief 
which was given to those in the brackets above and below these 
amounts in the act of 1926, together with any additional relief 
to which they may be entitled. 

The remaining so-called “ nuisance” taxes should go; and if 
the condition of our finances will permit, a further reduction in 
the individual normal tax rates might be made. 

[ am a firm believer in the contention that the inheritance 
tax is a source of taxation which should be left to the indi- 
vidual States. A Federal inheritance or estate tax has never 
been imposed in this country excepting in time of war. I was 
in favor of repealing the inheritance tax when the act of 1926 
was under consideration, and I am still in favor of its repeal. 

From time to time I have advocated and urged the necessity 
of a simplification of our tax laws, with particular reference 
to the income-tax regulations covering the filing of individual 
returns, so that it would be possible for every taxpayer to make 
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out his return without the necessity of his employing an expert 
accountant. 

I think this would be largely accomplished if some method 
could be devised whereby we could do away with the compli- 
“ated system of having two schedules of rates—one for the 
normal tax and the other for the surtax. While some experts 
differ with me on this, I feel that there could be an adjust- 
ment between the rates carried in the normal schedule and 
the rates in the surtax schedule, so that there would be only 
one schedule of graduated rates applicable to incomes of vari- 
ous amounts calculated so as to produce the same amount of 
revenue on a given income as is now collected under the normal 
and surtax rates. Such an arrangement would considerably 
simplify the making out of a return and would be welcomed by 
every taxpayer. 

Under the act of 1926 a select committee was created for the 
purpose of simplifying our tax laws; this committee has been’ 
doing a vast amount of work during the past year. I have 
urged upon the chairman the advisability of endeavoring to 
find some way of carrying out my suggestion for a unification 
of the normal and surtax schedules, and I hope that something 
may be accomplished toward that end. 

THE FORDNEY-M’CUMBER TARIFF LAW 

It is a source of much zratification to all believers in the 
principle of a protective tariff to observe the very satisfactory 
results of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. I can, 
perhaps, best sum up the wonderful effects of that legislation 
by quoting from the message of the President of the United 
States to the Congress, under date of December 7, on the subject 
of protective tariff: 

It is estimated that customs receipts for the present fiscal year will 
exceed $615,000,000, the largest which were ever secured from that 
source, The value of our imports for the last fiscal year was $4,466, 
000,000, an increase of more than 71 per cent since the present tariff 
law went into effect. Of these imports, about 65 per cent, or, roughly, 
2,900,000,000, came in free of duty, which means that the United 
States affords a duty-free market to other countries almost equal in 
value to the total imports of Germany and greatly exceeding the total 


imports of France. We have admitted a greater volume of imports 


than any other country except England. We are, therefore, levying 
duties on about $1,550,000,000 of imports. Nearly half of this. or 


$700,000,000, is subject to duties for the protection of agriculture and 
have their origin in countries other than Europe. They substantially 
increased the prices received by our farmers for their produce. 

About $300,000,000, is represented by luxuries, such as costly rugs, 
furs, precious stones, etc. This leaves only about $550,000,000 of 
our imports under a schedule of duties which is in general under con 
sideration when there is discussion of lowering the tariff. While the 
duties on this small portion, representing only about 12 per cent of 
our imports, undoubtedly represent the difference between a fair de 
gree of prosperity or marked depression to many of our industries 
and the difference between good pay and steady work or wide unem- 
ployment to many of our wage ecarners, it is impossible to conceive 
how other countries of our own importers could be greatly benefited 
if these duties are reduced. 


The facts and figures submitted by the President convine- 
ingly answers all arguments against a protective tariff. 

Of course, as is always the case in the writing of a tariff 
law, the Fordney-McCumber law is not perfect by any means, 
and there are urgent demands to take care of industries which 
were not properly provided for in the present law: likewise, 
those who are opposed to protection, are clamoring for a 
downward revision of certain or all rates. 

Under the flexible provision of the present law changes in 
rates are being made from time to time—some increased and 
some decreased—by presidential proclamation based upon evi- 
dence developed and submitted by the Tariff Commission. I 
believe this provision of the tariff act is working to good ad- 
vantage and should be given a thorough trial before we attempt 
to make any change in the present tariff law. Tinkering with 
the tariff always has a disturbing influence upon industry and 
is therefore to be avoided as much as possible. In my judgment 
it would be for the best itnerests of the whole country if tariff 
legislation of any kind is not undertaken in the next Congress. 


POLITICAL 


Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the following speech delivered 
by me before the members of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, on January 15, 1927, at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, scarcely a month has elapsed 
since the transmission to Congress of the report of Colonel Thompson, 
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who was sent last year as the special envoy of President Coolidge to 
the Philippine Islands As might pormally be expected, in view of 
the conflict of interests affected by any proposed solution of the 
Philippine problem, this report has been the subject of varying com- 
ment Honest statesmanship, however, does not stop at selfish con- 
sideration; it strives to solve the problem presented in a judicial man- 
ner and view to the best interests of all concerned. The 
friendly apparent throughout the report is most commendable 
and I am very glad to have this opportunity of congratulating Colonel 
Thompson for most successfully fulfilling the delicate task intrusted to 
him by the President. 


with a 
spirit 
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| gated by the leaders of different language groups, is ill founded. 


| are spoken. 


I absolutely agree with him that “the political problem is the 
fundamental problem in the Philippines.’ The solution of this propo- 
sition will at the same time resolve the equally important question 
of the economic development of the islands. These problems are in- 
separable; and all who are sincerely interested in the economic ad- 
*vancement of the Philippines must seek a satisfactory solucion of their 
political status. Thus the question is immediately presented ag to 
what course shall be pursued to effect a solution of the political prob- 
lem in the islands. 


The mere statement of this question will quite naturally give rise to 
varying statements of opinion. Men of vision, however, will appreciate 
that it is never possible for everyone to be satisfied and that in all 
human transactions the spirit of mutual concession is essential. 

In my opinion there are but two possible alternatives for the United 
States with regard to the present situation. First, the granting of 
immediate independence to the Philippines in accordance with the pre- 
vious promise of this country; second, home rule for the Philippines 
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would say that the Filipinos can communicate with each other freely, 
not only through their native dialects but also through the mediym 
of the English and Spanish languages. Three hundred years have 
elapsed since they were brought in contact with European civilization 
and at no time have they experienced any difficulty in communicating 
with each other. When the Spaniards first took possession of the 
islands they had no knowledge of the native dialects; yet they were 
able to establish and maintain a substantial form of government in 
the Philippines. The American peopie were likewise unfamiliar with 
the local dialects, but showed remarkable capacity for instituting and 
maintaining a stable government in the islands. 

The suggestion that independence would lead to civil warfare, insti 
The 
common interests of the people would make this impossible. In the 
Philippine Legislature, where different regions are represented, the diyi- 
sion of membership is not founded upon regional language but upon 
political belief. There are two political parties in the islands, each of 
which has in its membership men from regions where different dialects 
Both in the legislature and in political organizations sec- 
tional interests are absolutely unknown. The aspiration for independ 
ence is national in scope and is not limited to any particular region 
If the people of the islands were given the opportunity to express 
themselves upon this question by a plebiscite, the vote would be prac- 
tically unanimous. Notwithstanding oft-repeated assertion to the con- 
trary there exists a very definite pubiic opinion in the Philippines. It 
is impossible for anyone to be elected to public office who does not 


| subscribe absolutely and unqualifiedly to the cause of independence. 


This alternative course of action is suggested without in the slightest 
degree admitting that independence should not be immediately given; | 
but solely because under present conditions immediate independence 
appears hopeless, 


Passing for the moment any discussion of the arguments offered 
the present fulfillment of the pledge of the United States to 
grant the Vhilippines their immediate independence, I desire to call 
your attention to the preamble of the law, which reads as 
follows 

“Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency the war with Spain make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial! aggrandizement; and 

“ Whereas it 
the United 
Islands and 


against 


Jones 


of to 


is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of 


States to withdraw over the Philippine 


their sovereignty 


ernment can be established therein: and 


| to the statements of noted historians, both past and present. 


There is no oligarchy and there never will be. Public opinion in the 
Philippines is very sensitive. Senators, representatives, governors, and 
mayors who are all elected by popular vote are very seldom reelected, 
They must have rendered a distinguished public service to be worthy of 
reelection. 

Much has been said of the antagonism which it is assumed exists 
between the Filipinos of Mohammedan and Christian beliefs. It has 
even been stated that those adhering to these differing religious faiths 
do not belong to the same race, although this is in direct contradiction 
During 
the administration of Governor General Harrison a most friendly and 
brotherly relationship existed between Mohammedans and Christians 


| in the islands, and nothing has occurred since that time to cause any 


to recognize their independence as soon as a stable gov- | 


“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is de- | 
denied us. 


sirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in the 
meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States, in order that, by the use and exercise of 
popular franchise and governmental powers, they may be the better 
prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges 
of complete independence.” 

When the Congress of the United States passed this law in 1916 it 
had unquestionably considered all the arguments which are to-day 
being advanced against 
An extensive and exhaustive debate on the preamble of the 
Jones liw took place on the floor of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate, and by majority vote of both Houses the American people 
were pledged to the granting of independence to the Philippine Islands 
“as svon as a stable governnrent can be established therein.” 
test—-the establishment of a stable government in the 
designated the prerequisite to the granting of independence. A 
stable government, in accordance with the American conception of the 
phrase, Means a government which is capable of 


people 


as 


| pine question. 
the granting of. independence to the Filipino | 


But one | 
islands—was | 


maintaining order | 


among the people subject to its rule, and which is further capable of | 


observing and fulfilling its international obligations, Both of these 
tests have unquestionably been met by the Philippine Islands since the 
enactment of the Jones law. The islands owe nothing to any foreign 
power; and at this time when the question of international obligations 
is so much a matter of discussion, it is worthy of note that the Philip- 
pine government has always discharged at maturity its obligations to 
the United States as to its bonds issued and sold in this country, 

The Philippines possess sufficient financial resources to enable them 
to start an independent national existence. When once the political 
status of the islands has been settled, the natural resources of the 
country and the business energy of its people will unquestionably be 
developed. New markets will be opened and trade and commercial inter- 
course with other nations will increase. Under existing conditions 
there can be no hope for economic progress, and the present industrial 
Stagnation must become increasingly acute. Undoubtedly the Philip- 
pines would, on the granting of independence, be confronted with a 
dificult financial problem; but in this respect the new government 
would be obliged to meet no greater difficulties than those encountered 
by other nations in the early stages of their development. 

[t has been frequently stated that the lack of a common language 
forms « barrier to the granting of independence. In reply to this I 


change in this feeling. In proof of my assertion to this effect I am 
prepared to produce at any time authentic documents signed by promi 
nent Mohammedans in the islands which I have in my possession 
The best test of the common aspiration and sentiment of the Pili- 
pinos of both religions would be a plebescite, but this has been 

In attempting to arrive at a solution of the Philippine problem it 
is essential that minor controversial questions be eliminated. The 
interests of both Americans and Filipinos should be, and in fact are, 
in unison. The Filipino people have no voice as to the determination 
of their status; the United States is the sole arbiter as to the ful 
fillment of its promise of freedom to the islands. Hence I shall not 
attempt this evening to discuss the international aspect of the Philip 
In this connection, however, I would call attention to 
the fact that there exists to-day a world conscience which is sufficiently 
strong to give pause to any nation, however great and powerful, which 
would seek to subdue and plunder a weaker people. 

Furthermore, this is not a period when the nations of the world 
care to embark in foreign conquest. The League of Nations, how 
ever American entry as an Integral part of its organization may be 
regarded, at least presents evidence of a desire on the part of its 
members to avoid international friction. tach country is confronted 
with its own domestic problems, and it can not be doubted that delib 
erate aggression on the part of any power would cause complications 
which no nation to-day is prepared to face. 

Let us assume, however, for the sake of argument, that a stabie 
government means a government which is able to repel or offer an 
adequate defense against foreign aggression ; and Jet us also admit that 
no one can forecast the policies of the great powers in the Far Bast 
for the immediate future. If this be true, the Philippine Islands 
should remain under the sovereign power of the United States unt! 


| they shall have acquired the ability to defend their territory and inc: 


| pendence against any possible foreign aggression. 


If, then, the islands 
are to remain under the control of the United States, shall America! 
statesmanship further prolong the anomalous and unfortunate situa 
tion now prevailing? Should not the Filipino people enjoy the bless 
ings of American traditions and history? Should not the Philip 
pines be placed under a form of government which is truly Americ! 
in fundamental character? 

It is most fortunate and extremely gratifying that Colonel Thom) 
son has been in close personal contact with the Philippine situation 
He thoroughly appreciates, as he has stated, that existing conditions 
in the islands are most unhappy and undesirable. I am firmly of the 
belief that they are merely the natural consequence of a political sys 
tem founded upon dual sovereignty which is inherently fallacious. !' 
is a system which is liberal in theory only, but, in fact, is inevitably 
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oppressive. The thirteen American Colontes; and later both Ireland 
nd Canada, bave passed through a: similar situation. 

Colonel Thompson, as the personal representative of the President, 
eerets in his report the lack of cooperation between the Governor 

eneral and the Philippine Legislature, and has stated that for this 
ison “ very little constructive legislation has been passed with the 
cception of the annual appropriations and public works bills.” This 
part of his report is reminiscent of*that rendered by Lord Durham, 
-pecial commissioner appointed by the King of England to investigate 
conditions in the Deminion of Canada. In 1838 Lord Durham said: 
it is melancholy to think of the opportunities of good legislation 
which were sacrificed in this mere contest for power” between the 
yvernor and the assembly. Again, Colonel Thompson, in his report. 
: * Business in the islands is practically at a standstill. Not only 
it impossible to obtain new capital, but many existing investments 
regarded as unsafe. Philippine labor is without sufficient employ- 
ment and is emigrating to Hawaii, the United States, and other 
countries.” 

Lord Durham in his report, to which reference has been made, said: 

‘While the present state of things is allowed to last the actual 
inhabitants of these Provinces [Canada] have no enjoyment of what they 
no stimulus to industry. The development of the vast re- 

sireces of these extensive territories is arrested and the population, 
which should be attracted to fill and fertilize them, is directed into 
foreign states.” 

the report of Lord Durham resulted in a complete revision of the 
british attitude towartl the Canadian Government, and home rule was 
erunted. To-day Canada is happy and prosperous, and to-day thie 
people dwelling in the Dominion, though still under British sovereignty, 
ire most loyal in their devotion te the mother country. Very recently 
Great Britain has taken a new and decidedly progressive step in deal- 
ing with her dominions. As a result, Canada, Australia, Ireland, and 
the other component parts of the British Empire are, for all practical 
urpose, separate national entities. This in itself is outstanding proof 
the fact that a policy of domination is not only unnecessary but 
positively inimical to the establishment of harmonious and mutually 

dvantageous relations between different peoples. 

Che attitude which Great Britain has adopted with regard to her 
dominions has, in fact, been anticipated by the Congress of the United 
No other construction can be placed upon the principle em- 
bodied in the preamble of the Jones law where it is stated that “ it is 
desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 

control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in the 
meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States, in order that by the use and exercise of 
popular franchise and governmental powers they may be better prepared 
to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of 
complete independence.” 

With proper safeguards the Filipino people should at least be allowed 

» formulate their own constitution and elect their own Governor 
General. 

Surely the American people will not be less liberal than those of 
ingland, against whom they fought in their struggle for justice and 
liberty. American statesmanship stands at the threshold of an oppor- 
(unity to add another chapter to the splendid traditions of this country. 
(he Filipino people are ready and eager to cooperate to the fullest 
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THE NEED FOR A NEW 


Mr, BACHARACH. Mtr. Speaker, I was appointed a member 
of the House Office Commission by Mr. Speaker GrLuert in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, which assembled on May 19, 1919, and 
hive been a member thereof continuously since that time. As 
au result of my service on that commission I have no hesitation 
in stating to the membership of this House that a new office 
building is absolutely necessary for the proper and efficient 
discharge of our public duties. 

There is hardly a day goes by when Congress is in session 
that some Member does not approach me asking if it is not pos- 
sible to accommodate him with additional office space for the 
use of his committee or for his individual needs. 

The demand for additional space has been so general that I 
con not understand why there should be a single voice raised in 
opposition to the erection of a new office building at this time, 
uid I am inelined to think that those who have spoken against 
he authorization of the appropriation are doing so more for 
home consumption rather than because of their disbelief in the 
heed for a new building. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I am not afraid to have 
my constituents know that I am heartily in favor of a new office 
building (even though my district may have to forego for a 
few years the advantages of having all the Federal post-office 
buildings we would like to have), because we need this building 
uot to make easier our own personal comfort, but it is needed 
in the discharge of our duties as public officials and that we 
aay more promptly and efficiently transact the business which 
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our constituents send down here to us and in which they are 
vitally interested. 7 

The corner stone of the present House Office Building was 
laid in 1906, and the building was opened for service in 1908. 
There were then 391 Members in the House of Representatives. 
The building at that time was four stories in height, but antici- 
pating a probable increase in the membership under the 1910 
census, provision was made for an additional story on the 
inner court side of the building. 

By reapportionment under the 1910 census the membership of 
the House was increased to 435, effective in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, and the membership remains the same to this day, with 
the addition of five Territorial Delegates, a total of 440. There 
are 482 rooms in the present building, including Members’ pri- 
vate rooms and cemmittee rooms, of which 13 are used for mis- 
cellaneous purposes other than Members’ offices. 

There are 22 rooms ranging in size from 16 by 35 feet to 60 by 
23 feet which were originally planned as committee rooms. At 
the time the building was opened for use there were 62 com- 
mittees of the House, To-day there are 61. At the present time 
10 committees are housed in the Capitol. Fifteen committees 
are using ordinary office rooms—16 by 23 feet in dimensions— 
for committee rooms, while, contrary to what has been stated by 
others, there are 14 committees known as inactive committees, 
which do not Fave committee rooms, and the chairmen of these 
committees have but one office room. 

While there has not been any increase in the number of 
standing committees since the erection of the present building, 
there has been a decided increase in the membership of all of 
the important committees since that time. There are now 30 
committees located in the House Office Building, the membership 
of which ranges from 14 to 25 members, as follows: One, 25; two, 
23 ; six, 22; five, 21; two, 19; four, 17; three, 16; five, 15; two, 14. 

Three of the 17 member committees, two of the 16, two of the 
15, and two of the 14 have ordinary 16 by 23 feet office rooms 
for committee rooms, and members who serve on such commit- 
tees know that when committees of that size get around com- 
mittee tables there is little or no room left for witnesses, specta- 
tors, or committee clerks. 

At the present time 19 Members of the House are occupying 
offices in the Capitol, while there are three new Members elected 
to the Seventieth Congress who are entitled to offices after oon 
on the 4th of March, for whom we are unable to provide offices 
until such time as committee changes are made. During the 
adjournment of Congress these Members are cared for by being 
allotted, temporary office space in certain committee rooms, 

When the present building was opened for use, the Members 
were allowed clerk hire for only one clerk; now, with but a 
few exceptions, every Member has two clerks in his office, and 
many Members have more than two. The clerical help for the 
larger committees has also been increased, so that at the 
present time it is safe to say that there are about 1,000 em- 
ployees working in the House Office Building, or an increase of 
about 150 per cent. 

Under the plans for the new building about one-half of the 
membership of the House will be taken care of in that building, 
and accommodations will be arranged in suites of two rooms 
for each Member. There will be sufficient space in the new 
building to take care of 50 additional Members over the present 
membership. This will permit of the cenversion of 50 private 
oftices in the present building into committee rooms, and it will 
also give to each Member housed in the old building an addi- 
tional private office. It will further permit of the release of 
the rooms in the Capitol which are now occupied by Members 
and committees of the House. This space in the Capitol is 
very much needed for other purposes. 

Members who have been here for any length of time know 
that there has been a great awakening on the part of the public 
in governmental affairs in the past decade, and hundreds of 
thousands of people come to Washington annually, either be- 
eause they are personally interested in legislation or simply 
as visitors to the Capital of the Nation, wishing to see and 
learn more about their Government, who feel it an honor to 
eall and pay their respects or to solicit the aid of their Repre- 
sentatives, and we should have sufficient room to receive them 
properly. 

Committee hearings on important legislation are attended 
in ever-increasing numbers by individuals and delegations from 
all over the United States, and, with the exception of one or 
two of the larger committee rooms, it is practically impossible 
to properly accommodate those who have business before the 
committees of Congress. 

As far as the individual Member is concerned under the 
present arrangement he is entirely deprived of privacy of any 
kind either for the proper reception of his constituents or for 
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the purpose of study 
lems which confront 


and refiection upon the important prob- 
him daily in the discharge of his legis- 
lative duties. Study, work, and the entertainment of constitu- 
ents and others must all be done in a 16 by 23 room. 

There will be no time in the future when we will need ad- 
ditional office space more than we need it now. The exigencies 
of the situation more than justify the expenditure necessary 
for the erection of proper facilities for the transaction of the 
people's business. 


RELIEF WITHOUT TAXATION 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the following is a part of an 
able address delivered by Hon. James A. Holoman, associate 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, who is known throughout 


Georgiu and the Seuth as one of the most earnest advocates of 
real farm relief. I clipped this from the Ludowici News, one 
of the best weekly newspapers of cur State. It is edited by 
Judge George M. Herrington, one of the ablest and most pro- 
gressive men of his section, who is also a sincere friend of the 
farmer and an outspoken advocate for sound farm relief. 

The more to relieve farm depression than all 
the possibly be enacted. You can't legislate 
prosperity into a man’s economical status any more than you can legis- 


agencies can do 


that can 


credit 


of iegislation 


late religion into his heart. Sometimes an attempt causes rebellion 
and does more harm than good. There is more in thgman than in the 
land, and more in the influences that control the man than in legislation. 

* * * J unalterably oppose the equalization fee which imposes a 
direct tax upon the farmer against every bale of cotton he produces, 
despite bis marketing arrangements or his status as to landlord and 


tenantry; in that respect the bill is faulty. The Curtis-Crisp bill pro- 
set up the same kind of Federal stabilizing machinery without 


such a tax upon commedity production, and for that reason I Infinitely 


poses tu 


prefer the latter bill. There should be a Federal stabilization of agri- 
culture and a Federal control of surpluses, but without radical, pater- 
nalistic, or direct taxation features. 


Designing politicians and, in some cases, self-serving office 
seekers, have sought to mislead the farmers and they have 
gotten many farmers to believing that to levy an equalization 
fee upen cotton, hogs. and other farm products will mean better 


prices. Let me ask the farmer in what way this magic thing 
can be done?’ Let me ask the farmer if putting a heavy tax, 
under which he is groaning, on his lands has increased the 


price of his linds’ Has the payment of a State tax on your 
livestock in any way increased the price of your cattle, horses, 
mules, hogs, or sheep? The State now imposes taxes upon all 
classes of property. No one can point to where the levy or the 
payment of those taxes have increased the value of the property 
taxed. Over 60 per cent of cotton is exported. No tariff can be 
effectively put on cotton. Tariffs are not paid by the manu- 
factuver: they are paid by the consumers. That is the reason 
all farm equipment and supplies are so high in price. The 
price of such equipment and supplies could be reduced by 
nearly one-half if the tariff tax were reduced or repealed. That 
is what ought to be done and it would be a large element of re- 
lief to the depressed farmers, 

Freight rates ought to be adjusted, which would also help 
the farmer. Muscle Shoals should be harnessed and if neces- 
sary operated by the Government. It belongs to the people, 
and if put to work, in all its power, the prices of fertilizers 
will be materially reduced and curtailed, which would be an 
additional help to the farmers. After the McNary-Haugen bill 
was vetoed by the President, because of its unsoundness, its 
many complications, its unfairness, its unconstitutionality, and 
its unjust equalization fees on cotton, hogs, and other farm 
products, Congress then had plenty of time to pass farm-relief 
legislation before the adjournment. The challenge was flung 
to those alleged friends of the farmers, who have proven that 
unless they have their way they will have nothing, to get 
down to work with those of us who favor real and genuine 
farm relief without the burdens of taxation on cotton, hogs, 
and other farm products, but they would have none of the 
other farm relief bills and killed all chances of farm-relicf 
legislation at this session of Congress. 

They can make a tariff effective on wheat which guarantees 
an*increase in the price. It likewise increases the price of 
flour. They guaranteed profits to the packers, processors, and 
manufacturers in the MceNary-Haugen bill without putting any 
tax or fee on them; yet they want to impose a tax on cotton, 
hogs, and other farm products, guaranteeing absolutely no in- 
crease in the price of cotton and guaranteeing no profits to the 
farmers of the South over and above the cost of production. 

The MecNary-Haugen bill carries unlimited and compulsory 
burdens in the way of an equalization fee upon cotton, hogs, 
and other farm products without the promise of any resulting 
benefits to the farmers of the South. They say it gives a 
large revolving fund of $250,000,000. That is true in a sense, 
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yet it taxes the southern farmer with this alleged magic equali- 
zation fee on his cotton, hogs, and other farm products to keep 
up that revolving fund. 

The revolving fund is a loan fund. They can borrow money 
now. If this large board and horde of new job holders which 
would be created under the McNary-Haugen bill lose money. 
then it is to come out of this revolving fund, and the losses are 
to be made good by levying the proposed equalization fee upon 
cotton, hogs, and other farm products. Twelve of this number 
of officers to be created under the MeNary-Haugen bill are to 
receive $10,000 per annum each. There is $120,000 per annum 
to start with that the farmers will be taxed to pay. That is 
merely a pittance of what the cost will be; and then, too, if 
this iniquitous cotton and hog tax is not paid when it is levied 
and called for, and remember it is absolutely compulsory an< 
unlimited, a penalty is levied upon the farmer who declines oy 
fails to pay it. If he is téo poor to pay it, he is dragged 
into the Federal court and a penalty is fastened upon him. 
His cotton and other produce would no doubt be confiscated. 
as liquor cars are now confiscated, by the tax hunters, who 
would give the farmers of Dixie more trouble than anything 
that ever hit the South, Sherman’s Army not even excepted. 
Just as well talk plain about this thing. The people do not 
want it when they know the truth. They tell us it will work 
like the tariff in boosting prices. It is not true, and even the 
author of the bill claims nothing like that for the cotton and 
hog taxing plan. It is in no sense a tariff but a direct tax. 

The Edwards bill proposes a revolving fund of $300,000,000. 
which is $50,000,000 more than carried in the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and my bill carries no taxes upon cotton, hogs, or other 
farm products. The Crisp bill and the Aswell bill each carry 
$250,000,000, and neither of those bills carry any taxes or 
equalization fees to be levied upon the crops of the farmers. 
Kither of these bills will give relief and neither of them are 
tainted with unjust and unfair taxation on the farmers. I have 
advocated and voted for these bills. I have advocated relief 
without taxation, for no relief can or wil! be found in fastening 
additional burdens upon the people. 

How can you take a man’s burdens off by laying still 
burdens upon his back that is already bent under the 
load of taxes? No one has convinced me yet that this can he 
done. Many have been deceived by sweet-tongued argument: 
about it being an “investment,” but it is not that. It is just 
an unlimited tax. They say it is an experiment. All right: 
appropriate the $250,000,000, and carry out the experiment for 
two, three, or five years; and if it gives relief, then work out 
a scheme to continue the revolving fund by additional appro 
priations, even if it costs many millions more. If it is just 
an experiment, leave the taxing features out of it until we see 
how it works. Let us take no chances. Why not give relief 
as they did in the case of other industries where no tax was 
levied? Why tax and penalize the farmers? They say if it is 
tried for a few years and the people do not like to pay the 
taxes it can be repealed. Do not be deluded by any such 
foolish thought. The South, as is well known, is in the minor- 
ity, and when it is put on as a tax the youngest Member of 
this House will never live long enough to see it repealed. Le 
the burden for the defeat of farm legislation rest where it 
belongs with the wheat people, who are selfish and looking oul 
for themselves and who care very little about the South and its 
great crop. Once the shackles are welded on through this 
deceptive and delusive scheme the “ Haugen cotton-tax brace 
lets’ will be galling to the South through the many years to 
come, and appeals will be in vain for the repeal of a tax we 
have temporized with, Why hold conventions to ascertain if 
the people want to be taxed? I had a letter from a good farmer 
friend of mine recently, in which he said: 


greater 
galling 


I see where some of the Congressmen favor a plan for the farmers 
to hold State conventions to decide whether or not they want to pe) 
a tax on their cotton, hogs, and other farm products. How can anyor 
think we want to pay such a tax, especially as no benefit is promise 
by or from the tax? We believe our Representatives ought to know 
already that we don’t want any such taxes. We don’t want the taxes 
we now have to pay, and something ought to be done to reduce and in 
many cases repeal existing taxes. How would a million or two milliot 
farmers in Georgia get together in a convention? The big tobacco wat 
house at Metter wouldn't hold one-tenth of them, and that is about t) 
biggest hall I know of. The plan seems ridiculous, We sent you 
Washington because we thought you would do what you think is righ! 
and best for us. We know you are faithful and we are willing to trust 
you and back you up in your fight against Wall Street and the I 
interests in trying to keep this tax off of us and in trying to reduct 
taxes. 


I appreciate this letter. I have received many like it. This 
tax ought not to be fooled with. There is danger, trouble, and 
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disappointment in it. A thing that is worth doing ought to be | never to prescribe alcohol, despite the advice of older physi- 


done well. Nothing unsound and dangerous ought to be adopted. 
If we will stand out for a revolving fund free from taxes, we 
will get it. If we give in and give up, we will get it, but with 
the unjust taxes. I am against the tax idea. 

Some excuse themselves by saying, “It was the only thing 
in sight, and I voted for it.” 1f.a man is sick, and he sees only 
one bottle of medicine on the shelf, and it is marked “ poison,” 


and he knows it is harmful, is it wise to take that because it is | 


the only thing in sight? That is this case. The taxes in the 
McNary-Haugen bill was the sign “poison,” and we knew it 
was more harmful than helpful, so why vote for it? Why not 
wait until we get something that will be more helpful than 
hurtful? We ought not to take a reckless chance and vote for 
1 thing we know to be wrong and harmful because some one has 
suggested to us “ it is the only thing we can get to vote for.” 
Better never have any law passed on the subject than to 
pass one that will live to plague us and cause trouble and 
disappointment. 

HE MEDICINAL WHISK ® BILL—WHISKY DRINKING A DISEASE, NOT 

A REMEDY 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, my vote against this bill, which 
was supported by the Anti-Saloon League and other dry or- 
gunizations, may give rise to a misunderstanding, hence this 
discussion, 

I assert that the Constitution in recognizing medicinal 
whisky merely recognized its then existence and lawful use 
for medicine, but it nowhere guarantees its continued existence 
for any purpose. 

Whisky is a beverage and not a medicine. It was conceded 
by those advocating this bill that over 90 per cent of the 
whisky sold on prescription was really for beverage purposes. 
More than half of the doctors of the United States, including 
the most eminent, positively state that whisky has no medici- 
nal quality whatever. Then the other doctors must’ concede 
that its medicinal qualities must be very slight, indeed. I 
have at all times voted to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. I can not vote for the Government 
to be a party to an act that could not be approved when done 
by an individual. 

Under this bill a most gigantic monopoly is created and the 
manufacture of whisky is placed in the hands of the worst 
enemies the dry cause has ever had. I shall not be a party to 
any movement to place into the hands of Secretary Mellon, an 
ex-distiller and an avowed wet, the fate of prohibition enforce- 
ment, with the power to select those who shall profit in this 
enormous monopoly engaged in a hypocritical pretense of manu- 
facturing medicine. Supporting this position, I am giving in 
some detail the statements of many renowned physicians, with 
quotations from documents, the authority of which can not be 
questioned. 

Whisky is not a medicine but a beverage. It does not cure 
but does create countless ills. It has been publicly declared 
by eminent physicians that its prescription is not necessary. 
Whatever value, medicinally, there may be in whisky is equally 
present in alcohol. The only significant elements present in 
whisky that are not equally found in alcohol are the flavor and 
the color. 


the interesting question as to just what diseases can be more 
effectually cured by the one rather than the other brand. 

The American Medical Society adopted the following reso- 
lution in 1917, the present Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert 
Work, being then president of the organization : 


Whereas we believe that the use of alcohol as a beverage is detri- 
mental to the human economy ; and 

Whereas its use in therapeutics as a tonic or a stimulent or as a food 
has no scientific basis: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent should be 
discouraged. 


Dr. Charles Mayo, in his address to the American Medical 
Society in 1917 on his election to its presidency, said: 

Medicine has reached a period when alcohol is rarely employed as 
a drug, being displaced by better remedies. Alcohol’s only place now 
is in the arts and sciences. 


United States Senator Roya S. Coretanp, M. D., dean of the 
New York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital, 
said: 

The attitude of the homeopathic school has always been against the 
use of alcohol for medical purposes. 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins Medical School, ad- 
dressing 1,500 medical students in Philadelphia, advised them 


The suggestion that distilleries be permitted to pro- | 
duce both Bourbon and rye whisky for medicinal purposes raises | 





| largely desired by patients for their palatable and appetizing taste. 


cians, who, he declared, “ prescribed liquor from force of habit.” 

The whole question has been raised recently by Samuel W. 
Lambert in his suit brought against Edward C. Yellowley, as 
acting Federal prohibition director; David H. Blair, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue; and United States District Attor- 
ney Emory R. Buckner, of New York. That case has just been 
decided by the Supreme Court, upholding the Government's 
right to limit the prescription of intoxicants. The following 
quotations from the Government brief in this case when it eame 
before the Supreme Court are interesting: 


To guarantee properly the medicinal use of intoxicating liquor pre- 
sented quite a different and a much more complex problem. First, 
the liquor handled would vary from alcohol, which, when made un- 
palatable by compounding other ingredients, was left unrestricted in 
the quantities of it the physician may administer, to the plain, babit- 
forming beverages, such as whisky and the delicate liqueurs and wines 
In 
so far, therefore, as the physician uses alcohol, he is left in a more 
advantageous position than the manufacturer. In fact, he profession- 
ally is in an unrestricted field. But when he chooses to use alcohol 
in its beverage forms he must place himself under the restrictions and 
prohibition Congress has found reasonably necessary to make effective 
the prohibition of the traffic in beverage liquors. 

Committees of Congress conducted exhaustive hearings both at the 
time of the passage of the original prohibition act and during the 
summer and fall of 1921, when the supplemental act was before it, and 
the facts adduced were ample to support the legislation. (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, 67th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 61, pp. 3094-3135, 3454— 
3461, 3590-3596, 4032-4039, 8748-8757.) 

At the hearings before the congressional committees the entire sub- 
ject of the medicinal use of beverage intoxicants was thoroughly gone 
into. It is noteworthy that in 1921, although the limitation of pre- 
scriptions to 1 pint in 10 days had been in force for years, 
not a single doctor appeared before the committees to complain of 
the injustice of this limitation or that it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the physicians at large. It was in evidence that it was 
necessary to put some limitation upon prescriptions, because there 
were a few doctors, at least, who would greatly abuse the privilege. 
One physician, it was shown, had used 400 prescription blanks, while 
all the other prescriptions used in his practice amounted to but 10 or 
15, and another doctor had used as high as 700 within a compara- 
tively short time, when the rest of his practice showed that there 
were only a few prescriptions issued for normal needs. There was 
testimony to the effect that, out of a total of 153,627 physicians in 
the country at the time, 78 per cent had failed to take out permits 
which would allow them to prescribe intoxicating liquor, and that in 


” 
= 


24 States not a single permit had been granted to a physician to 
prescribe such liquor. (See hearings before House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 67th Cong., on H. R. 5033, Serial 2, pp. 15-16. For evi- 


dence upon the necessity of limitation in laws, see p. 19, last para- 


graph. Also statement of former Prohibition Commissioner Kramer, 
p. 146. Also statement by Senator Sterling, p. 3456; Senator WaLsua, 
p. 4035; Senator WILLIS, p. 4036; Senator Nelson, p. 4038; and Mr. 


Volstead, pp. 8749-8750; vol. 61, CONGRESSIONAL Recorb, 67th Cong., 
Ist sess., relative to necessity for limitation.) 

Another fact to which Congress gave some consideration was the 
resolution of the American Medical Association in 1917 disavowing 
the scientific basis for the use of alcohol and resolving that its use 
as a therapeutic agent should be discouraged. But this was only one 
incident in the many opinions and much testimony before the legis- 
lative body; and certainly subsequent resolutions by other groups of 
the American Medical Agsociation softening the effect of the 1917 
resolution hardly support the argument for declaring unconstitutional 
legislation that was passed by Congress as a result of the specific 
finding that the 1-pint limit of beverage liquor allowed for dosage in a 
10-day period was a fair and wise kind of limitation. (See Senator 
WALSH in response to questions on the act supplemental to the national 
prohibition act ; CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 67th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 61, 
p. #036.) 

In legislating for the entire Nation, Congress adopted a much more 
liberal policy with reference to the prescription of intoxicating liquors 
for medicinal purposes than obtained in a majority of the States which 
had adopted prohibition prior to the ratification of the eighteenth 
amendment. Experience in these States had shown the necessity for 
strictly regulating the use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes 
if the prohibition upon the beverage use was to be made effective. 

When the supplemental act of 1921 was passed approximately 40 
States had restricted the prescription of beverage intoxicants in some 
form, and in more than 30 the restriction was either the same as or 
more rigid than that provided in the Federal law. In 11 States, 
namely, Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia, no intoxicating 
liquor of any kind could be prescribed. In Colorado the limitation 
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wis 4 ounces and in Michigan 8 ounces. In 11 other States, namely, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee, pure alcohol 
only could be prescribed. Even in many of these States the amount 
of pure grain alcohol that could be prescribed was limited. For in- 
stance, Alabama, Mississippi, and South Carolina limited the amount 
to one-half pint and Florida to 8 ounces. Some limited the amount of 
medicated alcohol that could be prescribed in medicines. The statute 
of Utah, for instance, made it unlawful “to prescribe any medicine 
containing in total content of such prescription more than 4 ounces 


of alcohol, and such prescription shall not be refilled within seven 
days.” <All the above States, with the exception of Delaware, had 
adopted prohibition prior to the national constitutional prohibition. 


Congress here saw that the States which had been under prohibition 
for the longest period, and so necessarily had the greatest experience 
to draw upon, such as Maine, dry since 1851, and Kansas, dry since 
1880, had found it necessary to limit or prohibit entirely the medicinal 
use of beverage liquors. 

In view of the complexity of the problem facing Congress when it 
attempted to restrict or prohibit in the field of nonbeverage use of 
alcohol and beverage liquors and the exhaustive hearings conducted by 
committees of Congress to ascertain so far as possible the scientific 
facts, it is manifest that Congress adopted the limitation on the pre- 
scription of intoxicating liquor to a pint in a 10-day period as a result 
of the finding of fact made by it, in that such restriction was necessary 
to keep alcohol when dispensed in palatable beverage form within the 
proper nonbeverage constitutional uses; and it is further manifest 
that Congress did this in the light of experience had in the various 
States; that it intended to adopt the result of that experience and 
therefore passed this legislation with the same intent and purpose that 
had been manifested by State courts when interpreting similar provi- 
sions in State statutes and constitutions. 

As observed by this and other courts in a long line of cases, no in- 
herent right exists to practice medicine that does not yield to the 
needs of the State in the fair exercise of its police power. The States 
delegated to the Federal Government police power over intoxicating 
liquor. Congress decided that mere regulation was not adequate to 
prevent the beverage use of liquors prescribed by physicians. The ex- 
perience of the several States demonstrated this fact. Congress recog- 
nized State experience and in the exercise of its police power followed 
the lead of the States. Where there is conflict over the form in which 
a physician wishes to administer alcohol, the physician must yield to 
such requirements as “the lawful authority deems necessary.” 

‘he wide diversity of views on the part of the medical profession 
shows that it was practically impossible for Congress to obtain any 
uniform opinion as to how much liquor should be allowed. There was 
abundant respectable opinion for eliminating alcoholic liquor entirely. 

As a matter of fact, most of the carefully constructed argument of 
appellant falls if its scope is whittled down, as it fairly must be, to 
just such cases, as in his best opinion, as a physician, have to be treated 
by liquor which tastes like a beverage. Admittedly the therapeutic 
value usually lies in the drug effect of the alcohol, and the physician 
is not restricted in administering that if he does so in any other than 
a palatable form. The underlying fallacy in most of the argument 
based on the opinions of physicians shown in the brief and appendix 
thereto of the appellant, and that of the American Medical Association 
as amicus curiae, lies in the failure to show that alcohol in some other 
than beverage form would not do as well as a curative as potable spirit- 
uous liquors, such as whisky and wine, or that whisky and wine may 
not be stripped of their beverage character by addition of some harmless 
ingredient. 

A questionnaire was sent to one-third of the physicians of the United 
States. Fifty-eight per cent of them replied. Out of the 21.5 per 
cent of the physicians of the United States, therefore, who gave an 
opinion, a little more than half—to be exact, only 10.96 per cent of the 
medical men of the country—voted “ yes" on the use of whisky as a 
therapeutic agency. But some of this 10 per cent voting in favor of 
whisky “ take exception to the word ‘ necessary,’ claiming that no drugs 
are absolutely necessary.” (Journal of American Medical Association, 
Jan. 21, 1922.) 

We submit, therefore, that if Congress had had the benefit of the 
medical opinion collected by the questionnaire of the American Medical 
Association it would have had no compelling reason not to have incor- 
porated the restrictions in this law. 

The limitation complained of therefore, mainly imaginary and 
applies only when the doctor keeps his patient outside a hospital and 
insists on prescribing the needed intoxicant in the potable uncamou- 
flaged form of whisky, wine, or other beverage. 


is, 


The Supreme Court of the United States in rejecting Doctor 
Lambert's appeal, discussed the question of medicinal liquor 
at some length. I believe these quotations from that opinion, 
rendered November 29, 1926, are significant as well as interest- 


ing: 
he eighteenth amendment, besides prohibiting by section 1, the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for 
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beverage purposes, confers upon Congress by section 2, in terms, the 
power to enforce the prohibition by appropriate legislation. That the 
limitation upon the amount of liquor which may be prescribed for 
medicinal purposes, is a provision adapted to promote the purpose of 
the amendment is clear, That the provision is not arbitrary appears 
from the evidence considered by Congress, which embodies, among other 
things the lessons of half a century of experience in the several States 
in dealing with the liquor problem. That evidence disclosed that prac- 
ticing physicians differ about the value of malt, vinous, and spirituous 
liquors for medicinal purposes, but that the preponderating opinion is 
against their use for such purposes; and that among those who pre- 
scribe them there are some who are disposed to give prescriptions 
where the real purpose is to divert the liquor to beverage uses. Indeed, 
the American Medical Association, at its meeting in 1917, had declared 
that the use of alcoholic liquor as a therapeutic agent was without 
“scientific basis” and “should be discouraged”; and, at its meeting 
in June, 1921, had adopted a resolution saying “reproach has been 
brought upon the medical profession by some of its members who have 
misused the law which permits the prescription of alcohol.” With 
this as the situation to be met, the Judiciagy Committee of the House 
of Representatives reported with favorable recommendation the bil 
which became the act of November 23, 1921, whereby the prescription 
of intoxicating malt liquor for medicinal purposes is entirely pro 
hibited, and the prescription of other intoxicating liquors is subjected 
to the following restrictions: 

“No physician shall prescribe nor shall any person sell or furnish 
on any prescription, any vinous liquor that contains more than 24 per 
cent of alcohol by volume, nor shall anyone prescribe or sell or fur- 
nish on any prescription more than one-fourth of 1 gallon of vinous 
liquor, or any such vinous or spirituous liquor that contains separately 
or in the aggregate more than one-half pint of alcohol, for use by any 
person within any period of 10 days. No physician shall be furnished 
with more than 100 prescription blanks for use in any period of 90 
days, nor shall any physician issue more than that number of prescrip- 
tions within any such period, unless on application therefor he shall 
make it clearly apparent to the commissioner that for some extraordi- 
nary reason a larger amount is necessary, whereupon the necessary 
additional blanks may be furnished him.” 

The committee said, in reporting the bill (H. Rept. No. 224, 67th 
Cong., ist sess.) : 

“Section 2 prohibits the use of beer as medicine and limits the 
alcoholic strength and the quantity of wine that may be prescribed. 
It also provides that no liquor shall be prescribed for use in any 
period of 10 days that contains more alcohol than that heretofore 
allowed. Under the national prohibition act 1 pint of beverage spirits 
can be prescribed. With the passage of this bill both spirituous and 
vinous liquor may be prescribed in one prescription, but the combined 
content of both liquors must not exceed one-half pint of alcohol. The 
purpose of this provision is not to increase the alcoholic content of the 
liquor that may be consumed, but to give physicians a choice between 
spirituous and vinous liquor within certain specified limits as to 
quantity. 

“This section also writes into the law the present regulation as to 
the number of prescriptions that may be issued by a physician. One 
hundred are allowed within a period of 90 days, but this may be ex- 
ceeded in cases of extraordinary circumstances, such as the prevalence 
of contagious or epidemic diseases. Under ordinary circumstances 
reputable physicians only write a small fraction of this number, and 
only about 22 per cent of the doctors hold permits to prescribe liquor 
of any kind, although they can be obtained without any fee, simply 
for the asking. There are a number of States in which the State laws 
prohibit physicians from prescribing liquor of any kind.” 

And also: 

“While the majority of the States prohibit wine for medicinal pur- 
poses, it was not deemed best by the committee that such provision 
should be inserted in the prohibition act at this time. In order, bow- 
ever, that this privilege should not be abused, it was deemed best to 
specifically limit its use, the same as has been done with spirituous 
liquor. Unless some limit is placed upon the amount of such liquors 
that may be prescribed a number of physicians who do not have the 
high ethical standards of the large majority will abuse the privilege. 
Evidence was presented to the committee of physicians who issued hun 
dreds of prescriptions within a few days when the total number of other 
prescriptions was a negligible number. In view of the fact that most 
of the States have more stringent provisions than the one contained in 
section 2, this legislation will work no hardship upon the profession.” 

Congress, in deference to the belief of a fraction of the medical pro- 
fession that vinous and spirituous liquors have some medicinal value, 
has said that they may be prescribed in limited quantities, according to 
State regulations ; but it also has said that they shall not be prescribed 
in larger quantities nor without conforming to the regulations, because 
this would be attended with too much risk of the diversion of the 
liquor to beverage uses. Not only so, but the limitation as to quantity 
must be taken as embodying an implicit congressional finding that suc! 
liquors have no such medicinal value as gives rise to a need for larger or 
more frequent prescriptions. Such a finding, in the presence of the 
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well-known diverging opinions of physicians, can not be regarded as 
arbitrary or without a reasonable basis, On the whole, therefore, we 
think it plain that the restrictions imposed are admissable measures for 


-nforeing the prohibition ordained by the eighteenth amendment. 
* * + * * + + 


From tbe authority of these cases Doctor Lambert seeks to escape by 
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pointing out that he is a physician and believes that the use of | 


-pirituous liquor as a medicinal agent is at times both advisable and 
ecessary. He asserts that to control the medical practice in the States 

beyond the power of the Federal Government. Of course, his belief 
in the medicinal value of such liquor is not of controlling significance ; 
it merely places him in what was shown to Congress to be the minor 
fraction of his profession. Besides, there is no right to practice medi- 
-ine which is not subordinate to the police power of the States. 


| temporarily, 
| them permanently means national destruction. 


lligh medical authority being in conflict as to the medicinal value of | 


spirituous and vinous liquors taken as a beverage, it would, indeed, be 
<trange if Congress lacked the power to determine that the necessities 
of the liquor problem require @ limitation of permissible prescriptions, 
1s by keeping the quantity that may be preseribed within limits which 
will minimize the temptation to resort to prescriptions as pretexts for 
obtaining liquor for beverage uses. 


i have been interested to note the way in which prescriptions 
for medicinal liquor are distributed over the Nation. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of prescriptions and the quantity 
of alcohol and of whisky prescribed, omitting the brandy, gin, 
rum, and wine which many doctors seem to think had a curative 
value for the sick. The small amount of alcohol compared with 
the large amount of whisky is illuminating, when one remembers 
that the sole difference between the two lies in the superior 
beverage’ value of the whisky. In this table the liquors are 
given in wine gallons, as reported by permit holders as having 
been sold on physicians’ prescriptions in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926: 

Atcohol and other liquor reported by permit holders as sold on physicians’ 

prescriptions on Form 1403 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 


19.26 
[Statement in wine gallons] 


| 


























Number | 
State prescrip- | Alcohol Whisky 
tions | 
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NOU Be citiretsintcll dhasnicciannatitesnniin 239, 076 41.43 28, 705. 06 
DOGO eis tacacerte nk hcnccetehorneheaeditahicordianition | 3,125,184 | 163. 18 383, 139. 39 
Obie: Sc tkCiicek aR. bbe.cddddedbeed 518,664} 211.43] 30,688.37 
Penmaes, ccstedatsiebinncchéndosdtnasitl 1,194,755 | 186. 90 | 144, 689. 20 
NN ala ae 90 1.10 | . 37 
Rho eee 86,356 | 13.37 10, 039. 30 
South Dakota 731 | 4.37 75. 39 
lennessee 102 | a ea 
 ONGN. <a! aod acute meetin as andi iaine 487,184] 45.34 60, 579. 04 
Vermont 45,955 | 232.37 4, 525, 31 
Virginia 261, 934 | 16. 30 31, 661. 85 
W isconsin 497, 000 | 31. 60 60, 351. 71 
Wyoming 18,943 | 3.99] 2, 206. 12 
a pb niiaaiieoaite 12, 996, 327 | 1,576.54 | 1, 531,325. 06 

Sold during fiscal year 1925_....2.............- | 13, 463, 097 | 1,571.39 | 1, 606, 547. 37 
Sold during fiscal year 1924_-...............--- |} 12, 931, 836 | 2,512.89 1, 546, 640. 22 
Sold during fiseal year 1923 ................--.- | 11, 268, 469 2, 156. 90 1, 347, 573. 36 
Sold during fiscal year 1922. ................... 8, 281, 102 6, 056. 26 979, 513. 67 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR WHEELER, OF MONTANA 
Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 


of extending my remarks in the Recorp, I herewith submit a 
copy of a speech recently delivered by Senator Burron K. 
WHEELER, of Montana, at Ford Hall, in Boston, Mass., dealing 
with the situation in Mexico and Nicaragua. 

The speech is as follows: 

MEXICO AND NICARAGUA 

Mr. Wuee._er. American ears are familiar with the ancient proverb, 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
hy ancestry that proverb is Hebrew, but by adoption it is good Ameri- 
can. It has been preached into the ears of Americans of all ages with 
such earnestness by our statesmen, prophets, and poets that it has 


become fixed in the popular heart as a vitally fundamental part of 
American ideals, 
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You feel the deep truth of this when you read Linceln’s Gettysburg 
oration or his second inaugural; or the burning denunciation of that 
great social prophet, Theodore Parker, delivered here in your own city 
of Boston against chattel slavery—the Qli-dominating and devouring 
national sin of his day—or Lowell's noble commemoration ode, which 
Boston ears were the first to hear, in which he pays a tribute to Lincoln 
as “a shepherd of mankind, indeed,” and to America— 


“O beautiful! my country! %e«* ® 
Among the nations bright beyond compare.” 


These men believed profoundly that righteousness, justice, integrity 
are essential national virtues. That to part company with them, even 
means national dishonor. That to part company with 
And the Americans 
who listened to them and others who spoke like them, and honored 


| them for so speaking, shared their belief. 








BLACK CHAPTERS, PAST AND PRESENT 


We have had enough and to spare of false prophets in America, both 
in the political and ethical field. And we have often been blind and 
foolish and weak enough to follow them for long stretches and into the 
commission of deeds that make ugly chapters in our history. 

Short as our history is there are some very black chapters in it. 
Chattel slavery is the blackest of these black chapters. The crimes 
committed in behalf of chattel slavery under the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes less than a hundred years ago were even greater 
than the crimes committed in behalf of ofl and international finance 
under the protection of the Stars and Stripes to-day. 

Do you realize that throughout the African slave traffic the safest 
flag under which to carry on the traffic was the American flag? That 
for a long time America defied such moral sentiment as was astir in 
the world against this traffic? That hundreds of ships owned in New 
England engaged in this traffic? That in these slave ships between 
decks 3% feet high human beings were packed like spoons in a silver 
chest for a long ocean voyage? That often nearly 20 per cent of these 
slaves died en route and ancther 30 per cent of them never recovered 
their health? And that above these floating hells and charnel houses, 
the filth of which could be smelled 5 miles at sea and which sometimes 
made it necessary to abandon a slave ship after five or six voyages, 
floated the Stars and Stripes, guaranteeing the owners against the 
possibility of search? 

PEOPLE BELIEVE IN IDEALISM 


Yes; we have had our false prophets and we have followed them to 
our hurt, to the hurt of our fellows, and to the shame of our country. 
Like other people, we have been drugged with false prophecy. While 
so drugged we have accepted lies as the truth and defended them 
flercely as the truth. But we have never yet followed our false 
prophets so far and so long as to be able to sit down and remain 
content with their false teaching and leading. 

We have never yet sunk so low in the moral scale as to look up to 
heaven and say, “ Righteousness degrades a people and sin is a source 
of national glory.” 

Victims of our ignorance, victims of our greed, dupes of our false 
prophets, though we have been, we have never yet cursed God when 
He called a strike of the national conscience against a national sin. 
Nor have we yet to make room for our false prophets and their false 
philosophies, turned upon sueh leaders as Lincoln, Parker, and Lowell 
and told them to “ get the hell out of here.” 

However, far we may at times have fallen from grace, and what- 
ever enticements may have been used against us, we have never yet 
been willing to declare to ourselves or our children or the world that 
the good old maxim, “ Honesty is the best policy” is bad Americanism. 
Even the most brazen of our talse prophets—with one exception which 
I shall presently note—has hesitated to say in so many words: Public 
honesty, public integrity is no part of American policy—from a national 
viewpoint it is pure bunk. 

Nevertheless—and this is why I am driven to speak as I am dving—~ 
our Government, in the hands of those who are at present adwinister- 
ing it, in its dealing with the little Republic of Nicaragua and with 
the Republic of Mexico seems to me, and to many others who have 
given the matter serious thought, to be acting as if it were obsessed by 
the strangely un-American idea that it is to exalt itself by imjustice 
and tyranny and to glorify itself by all manner of wrongdoing against 
the spirit and the body of the very liberty and republicanism to which 
it was dedicated at its birth. 

It is true that the Government—I make a sharp distinction between 
the Government and the people of the United States—speaking through 
the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, and President Coolidge has 
taken great pains—shared no doubt by the language employed—to ex- 
plain that it was acting on the highest principles of justice and inter- 
national comity; also that it was not going to do what it forthwith 
proceeded to do in the case of Nicaragua; and that what it had done 
was something quite different from the report common observation and 
common sense made of its actions. 

No fault is to be found with its moral accent. 
The fault lies with its behavior. 


That is quite perfect. 
It has been a bad actor, Our Gov- 
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ernment has behaved as if it believed public integrity is pure bunk 
and no part of practical American policy. It has behaved as if our 
diplomacy were inspired by the same sort of ethics that led to the 
definition of a diplomat as & person sent abroad to Me for the honor 
of his country. 

Let me make clear just what I mean. 
Mr. Kellogg and Mr 
the people 
for this? 

Our State Department, throwing American honor to the dogs, recog- 
nized Adolfo Diaz as President of Nicaragua. To do this it. had to 
violate the spirit and the letter of a treaty which it had sponsored. 
It had to override the spirit and the letter of a constitution which it 
had sponsored. It had to lend itself to all manner of legal trickery 
and political chicanery in the vain hope of making the worse appear 


To aJl intents and purposes 
Coolidge are waging an undeclared war against 
of the little Republic of Nicaragua. What is the excuse 


the better cause in the eyes of the overwhelming majority of the peo- | 
of our State | 


ple ot Nicaragua, 


Department, 


who justly despise this pet puppet 
And then when it failed to get away with the raw deal 
it undertook to put over on the people of Nicaragua, it began rushing 
warships and marines and bombing planes to the little country to carry 
out its cowardly and dishonorable program of brutal bluff and bully. 
To-day the waters about Nicaragua are kept churned up with a pro- 


| 
cession of American battleships; American marines, in the manner of | 


the Roman coborts when Rome was overrunning the world, are rapidly 
overrunning the land; while overhead, hovering hawk like, are enough 
bombing planes to blow the little country off the map. And still like 
birds of prey they come! 

WHO IS THIS DIAZ? 


this puppet of our State Department? He is an old 
He perfect rubber stamp. He is an ideal “ Yes man.” 
He not only takes orders from our State Department without question, 
he anticipates them. Don Adolfo, sitting in the President’s palace in 
Managua, might easily be mistaken for the little Victrola dog listening 
to h’s master's voice, 

Listen this abject Diaz whine: “ Whatever may be the means 
chosen by the Department of State, they will meet with the approval 
of my absolute confidence.’ Mr. Coolidge evidently thinks that is 
proper language for the puppet he has placed at the head of a sovereign 
State to use, for he quoted it with evident satisfaction in his message 
to Congress. 


Who 
favorite. 


pet 


is a 


to 


A PAIR OF BANKER-BANDITS 


In its dual capacity as loan agent and guardian angel of certain 
New York bankers, our State Department has been using Diaz off and 
on ever since it assisted in fomenting the revolution in Nicaragua in 
19009, which resulted in the overthrow of the Zelaya Government. He 
it; two handy men. The other was Emiliano Chamorro, Of 
the two, Diaz bas in the long run won out with our State Department 
as being the easier tool to handle. Both are professional revolutionists, 
or what might better be called, in the light of the methods made use 
of by certain international bankers in their illegitimate methods of deal- 
ing with small Latin-American countries, banker-bandits. 

There is a closer relationship between the business activities of cer- 
tain New York banking heuses and the banditti business in these little 
countries than can be readily appreciated by one who has never looked 
into their interlocking activities. 


is one of 


“* HARD-BOILED ” TRAITORS 


Neither of these, Diaz nor Chamorro, has any sense of public honor 
whatever. They regard treason as a perfectly legitimate get-rich-quick 
scheme. They see no reason whatever why if by the use of force and 
foreign money they can get inte a position to sell out their country 
they should not 

If they 
dead They 
but 


do 80, 
had any scruples on the subject they are long since 
have sold and delivered not only the material resources 
the liberty and honor of their country so often it has become a 
fixed habit with them. 

it would be unfair to Judas Iscariot or Benedict Arnold to compare 
these men with them. For neither Judas nor Benedict was a glutton 
for treason. They only played the rdle of traitor once, and at least 
one of the two quickly revolted against his act. Neither was a “ hard- 
boiled” traitor. Sut the records of Nicaragua show that both Diaz 
and Chamorro are “ hard-boiled” traitors. 

Now, there is no secret about this at all. It is common information, 
not only throughout Nicaragua and Central America but throughout 
the whole of Latin America. The truth as to their bad characters has 
blazoned abroad. It would be impossible without reflecting dis- 
astrously on their intelligence to suppose that ecither Mr. Kellogg or 
Mr. Coolidge labors under any delusion as to the moral unfitness of 
Diaz for the office into which they have thrust him and in which their 
armed support alone keeps him. 


ever 


been 


FUNCTION PERFORMED BY DIAZ 


Those of you who have read Oliver Twist will recall old Fagin 
and training school for juvenile burglars. Bill Sykes and other 
kindred spirits the graduates of this school by putting them 


through windows too small for a man to enter. It was then the busi- 


his 
used 








» 
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ness of the little burglar to unlock the door so the big burglar could 
get in and get the stuff. This is a good illustration of the usefy! 
function performed by Diaz for his masters. He is an agile little 
Nicaraguan who has been thrust through the little window of the 
presidency several times to unlock the house of Nicaragua to certain 
American bankers and their faithful servant, our State Department 
He is even now lending a hand in the robbery of his country of what 
little is left of its substance and of its sovereignty. 


SOURCE OF HUMILIATION 


It is a source of the profoundest humiliation to Americans who 
realize what is taking place beneath the American flag in Nicaragua— 
and will be such to al) honorable citizens when the facts become his 
tory—that the Government of our great Republic is hand in glove with 
this political reprobate in the betrayal and the wholesale robbery of the 
little Republie of Nicaragua. 

The chief responsibility for this crime against liberty and repub. 
licanism and good morals must rest with the executive department of 
our Government, into whose hands in an especial sense the honor of 
our country is committed. But no American citizen now living who 
remains silent while this gross indecency is being perpetrated 
escape some measure of responsibility. 


MEXICO 


In the case of Mexico our State Department has not yet ventured 
anything like so far into the field of action as it has done in Nicaragua 
Its warlike attitude toward our nearest neighbor on the south has 
chiefly manifested itself in unmannerly accusatory and threatening 
language and what might be called military demonstration on the far-off 
horizon and in the upper air. 

What’s the main trouble down in Mexico? 


can 


. 


CHURCH IN THE PICTURE 


I know the situation in Mexico is not quite as simple as it seems to 
be to the ordinary American observer in Nicaragua. In Mexico there is 
a church—a lot of churches—in the picture. And that fact has compli- 
cated the Mexican question in the minds of many Americans. 

Churches are supposed to simplify things—to make them run smoothiy. 
But sometimes (so the incontrovertible facts of history teach us) they 
have complicated things. They have been the cause, innocent or other- 
wise, of political rough-houses in many lands, 

If you read the history of England, Germany, France, Italy, the 
Philippine Islands, you can not fail to realize that the clash between 
the state and the church which is taking place in Mexico has taken 
place in many other countries. It is no part of my business to-day to 
undertake to weigh the rights and wrongs in this religious issue in 
Mexico, or in any other country in which it has arisen. History tells 
us that when the clash comes, whether it come in England, or Germany, 
or France, or Italy, or Mexico, feeling runs high, blows are struck that 
it takes many generations to heal, and both the state and the church 
come in for much sharp criticism, 

In passing by this perplexing phase of the Mexican question—which 
I merely mention and have no thought of discussing—I venture two 
remarks: (1) Sooner or later every political state will declare war 
against any group within the state, whether ecclesiastical or other, that 
undertakes to shape the state for its own ends—complete separation of 
church and state is bound to come. (2) No state has ever yet been 
able to carry through its whole program in its fight against a church 
In the end some sort of more or less satisfactory compromise is 
effected. However much for a time it may think it is desirable to do 
so, the state can not kill the church or put it out of business. Sooner 
or later every secular reformer who sets out with that idea will learn 
what Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor of Germany, learned; that is, that 
it can not be done, and that it is the part of .wisdom not to push the 
experiment too far. I deplore the unwisdom that does so at the high 
moral cost of wholesale or petty persecution. 


PROFANE, NOT HOLY, OIL 


But this church question is not the casus belli so far as our State 
Department is concerned. From the viewpoint of Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Coolidge the trouble down in Mexico has to do solely with oil—profane 
oil, not holy oil. If you ask, Whose oil? the answer is, Doheny, 
Sinclair, and Mellon's oil. Now you know it is not holy oil! 

Here are the figures: The total acreage under oil development in 
Mexico is 28,493,914. The total acreage for which concessions have 
been asked in compliance with the Mexican constitution and land laws 


is 26,833,335. The total acreage refusing to apply for permits is 
1,660,579. The percentage of this deflant acreage owned by Doheny, 


Sinclair, and Mellon is 87.9. 

It is said, with much show of reason, that the titles to much, if 
not the whole, of this acreage which has refused to comply with the 
Mexican laws are defective, and that that is why Messrs, Doheny, 
Sinclair, and Mellon, with the aid of their friend at court, Mr. Kel- 
logg, have undertaken to run a bluff on the Mexican Government. 

Possibly there are many Americans who in the absence of proof would 
be inclined té give the Mellon land titles the benefit of the doubt 
There are very few Americans with sense enough to come in out of 
the rain who would feel that way about the Doheny and Sinclair 











Their malodorous reputation is too well established. It is 


titles. 
something like that of the city of Cologne where Coleridge says he 
detec ted— 

* ©* * Twe and seventy stenches, all well defined, and several 
stinks!” 


rhese two American oil magnates have left little room for doubt in 
any intelligent American mind that in, their effort to acquire oil lands 
they never let a little obstacle like fraud or corruption stand between 
them and their objective, 


MEANING SUMMED UP 


Let me now sum up what I mean. ' 

Reduced to the simplest terms, the Kellogg-Coolidge policy has led 
to armed intervention in Nicaragua in behalf of an American-made 
puppet President foisted upon the people against their known will for 
the simple reason that he is ready at whatever cost to Nicaragua to 
the New York bankers who are and for some 17 years have been 
rcilessly exploiting Nicaragua under the aegis of our State Depart- 


serve 


went, 

\nd further, this policy, unless it is altered or abandoned, will lead 
to armed intervention in Mexico in support of the dubious claims of 
loheny, Sinelair, and Mellon. That is to say, the people of the United 
States will be invited to wage war, declared or understood, against the 
people of Mexico in behalf of these three distinguished, disinterested 


American patriots! 


MORAL CHAOS 
Despite the propaganda put out by the State Department and the 
White House in support of this policy, it ought not to require anything 
beyond ordinary insight to assess it at its proper moral value. 
The only chance it has to escape condemnation is for a fresh school 
of false prophets to arise at this juncture and take and hold the 
conscience of the Nation captive for a season. 


The wide discrepancy between the words and the deeds of the 
Secretary of State and the President destroys all confidence in their 
leadership, 


Even the wayfaring man, though a fool, can see there is something 
wrong somewhere with this policy. It doesn’t go the way it is looking. 
There is a bad moral twist in it somewhere. 

What a far cry it is from the banker-banditti bund of New York 
and Nicaragua, backed by our State Department and bountifully sup- 
plied with bayonets and bombing planes, to the adopted American doc- 
triune cherished by the normal American heart that “ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation”! 

rhe voice may be the smooth voice of Jacob, but the hands are the 
red hands of Esau. 

No person of sound Judgment can review the utterances and activities 
of our State Department and the President in recent dealings with our 
outhern neighbors without coming to the conclusion that moral chaos 
reigus in the department and mora! confusion in the White House. 

This moral confusion has spread abroad. 
nfected with it. 
{t seems to have paralyzed the vocal chords of many of those to whom 
the country has a right to look in such a national moral crisis as this 
for the kind of inspiring moral leadership furnished in dark days by 
uch American statesmen, prophets, and poets as Lincoln, Parker, and 
Lowell, . 

We seemed on the verge of being reduced to a state of moral im- 
potence like that of the man described by the ancient prophet who 
ecause of moral confusion could no longer recognize a lie even when 

held it in his right hand. 


A REVEALING FLASH 


Fortunately, however, for our sanity, in the midst of this mora) 
irkiness, at the very moment when it seemed confusion was becom- 
confounded, something happened. There was a revealing 
sh of literary lightning. Not from the State Department. Not from 
White House. But from the editorial department of an adminis- 
‘lon weekly that has swallowed the whole of the Kellogg-Coolidge 
Latin-American policy—except the uncertain, apologetic language in 
h that policy has been explained to the American public. 


ne worse 


” 


“Oo LIBERTY, 
Madame Roland once cried, “O 


ve been committed in thy name! 


LIBERTY! 
liberty, liberty, how many crimes 
Conspicuous among the petty crimes 


mmitted in the name of liberty is the paper called “ Liberty "—or 
»cent Liberty "—I am not quite sure which. The latter seems more 
propriate, If the former is the correct name, it is a_ significant 


tance of the subtle way in which the propaganda of greed is taking 
« meaning out of the English language. (They tell the story of an 
old miser who went to church and who, when the collection was taken 
). put a nickel in the plate. A neighbor, who saw him, said to his 
ife, “ Did you see that old rascal buying a nickel’s worth of heaven?” 
Well, when you pay 5 cents for this paper, if you expect to get even 

uickel’s worth of liberty, you get stung.) I understand this flashy 
\merican Tory weekly was fathered and is fostered by that shricking 
circus calliope of modern American Toryism, the Chicago Tribune. 


th 


Many minds have been | 
Public opinion has been unwholesomely affected by it. | 
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The editor of this 5-cent Liberty has rushed fn with his literary 
lightning—or flashlight—to the rescue of the Kellogg-Coolidge policy 
where administration angels feared to tread. To him the actions of 
the administration speak louder than its words. He interprets its 
words by its deeds. He boldly proclaims that the acts are all right. 
It is only the halting or apologetic words that are wrong. They are 
responsible for the confusion. They simply becloud the glory of the 
brutal deeds done—or to be done. 

With a wave of his editorial wand he sweeps off the landscape what 
he calls “our little Americans, our Borans and WHEELERS, our pro- 
fessors, sentimentalists, and self-appointed wailers for the rights of 
small nations.” Next, he admits with a fine frenzy that the Kelloge- 
Coolidge policy is exactly what he says those opposed to it have called 
it: Piracy, highway robbery, vicious and depraved, morally! But, he 
shouts, it is progress! 

That is all he wants to know. He is perfectly certain he knows 
that. He washes his hands, and holds himself ready to wash the 
hands and the feet of the Secretary of State and the President of 
all the mud and the blood it may be necessary to wade through in 
following this path of progress. 

The whole responsibility lies at the door of what he calls “ Des- 
tiny.” He is terribly infatuated with “Destiny” spelled with a 
eapital “D.” You see the big “D” gets a big rise out of you if you 
happen to be built that way. He is so infatuated with the word that 
instead of seeking moral guidance from some real character like Lin- 
coln or Parker or Lowell, he puts a stage character—like poor dis 
tracted Hamlet, of all people—in the seat of authority, and then mis- 
quotes him to meet his needs as follows: 


“There is a Destiny that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will” 


Hamlet said “divinity” not “ Destiny "—and he didn't use a 
“D”" either. But the bold editor was a hundred per cent for 
tiny,” so he read the riot act to Shakespeare and kicked “ divinity 
right out of the line. 

Glancing back over American history, discounting 
impulse and glorying in our every grab, and seeing us a Balaamlike 
vison a “ Bigger-Yet” America, this spokesman for the Spokesman 
of the White House and “ Liberty” prophesies: “ Destiny was at work 
behind the selfishness of immoral politicians. Destiny is still busy, 
and 75 years from now the inhabitants of Nicaragua, Mexico, et al., 
will be singing The Star-Spangled Banner and scoffing at the idea 
that anyone would return to the old government.” 

This noble outburst by 5-cent “ Liberty ” was followed the next week 
by a double-page feature article under the caption “ Southward the bird 
of empire wings his way.” In the upper left-hand corner is the dome 
of the National Capitol, beneath which appears the legend: “ The map 


bigs 
“ Des- 


” 


very xencrous 


| story of 100 years of American expansion ,in the Gulf and the Carib- 


bean.” In the upper right-hand corner there is a vicious, vulturelike 
eagle—just the sort of bird of prey that would fit into sop’s Fable 
of the Hawk and the Pigeons; the American hawk and the Latin- 
American pigeons. Beneath this eagle is the legend: “The eagle has 
flown in ever-widening circles over the old Spanish Main—what next?” 
In the middle is a map on which 14 points are marked in red figures 
where the eagle has pounced upon something in the Latin-American 
domain and gotten away with it or else slapped somebody in the face 
with his pinions. (Among the piaces marked are, of course, Cuba, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Panama, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, Vera 
Cruz.) The reading matter that surrounds the map is couched in the 
truculent phrases of junkerism at its very worst. 

In passing, let me make two remarks about this interesting 
timely defense, or revelation, of the Kellogg-Coolidge policy. 

First, about this word “ Destiny.” It seems to have a curious effect 
upon some people. They seem to find in it something 
magical, spellbinding. Certain words do seem to affect certain 


and 


mysterious, 


kinds 


of people that way. I have heard that a congregation was once moved 
to tears by the way a certain noted preacher pronounced what they 
called “that blessed word Mesopotamia.” We know that in olden 


times to say “ Babylon, Babylon, mystery” almost scared some people 
stiff. With others it is this word “destiny ” that does the business 

Personally, I am not a bit strong for this word. It leaves me per- 
fectly cold. It has played little or no part in American history. Cer- 
tainly no good part. It made no appeal to men like Washington and 
Lincoln. They had too much horse common honesty, 
decency to fall for anything like that as a cloak for crime. 

By the way, who is the “ man of destiny’ ? People who talk about 
when they look with upon their neighbor's 
wife or vineyard or oil lands always have him in the back of their 
head. The great Napoleon, of course. Very well. Where did “ des 
tiny” land this “man of destiny”? On the island of St. Helena, 
which, to all intents and purposes, was just a lonely scrap 
There God debunked him! 

Thirteen years ago another ambitious European gentleman out 
to play the role of “man of destiny.” What did “ destiny ” for 
him? Why, it buried him alive in a little Dutch village called Doorn 


sense, common 


“ destiny ” covetous eyes 


heap. 


set 


“ 


do 
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to twiddle his militant moustache to his heart’s content. 
To-day, “‘ None so poor to do bim reverence.” 

In my judgment, this talk about “ destiny” is bunk of the cheapest 
brand. No good for an individual. Worse for a nation. 

The other remark I want to make about this editorial defense of 
the Kellogg-Coolidge policy is this: I know my history, both of the 
human race and of my country, well enough to know that it is a mix- 
ture of good and bad from my standpoint. What the generations that 
have gone thought of their actions I do not know. It is not the part 
of wisdom in a busy world to spend much time in passing judgment 
upon those who preceded us upon the stage of life, whether from our 
point of view they happened to be greedy cannibals or greedy expan- 
sionists. Nor is it the part of wisdom for us to return to cannibalism 


Just that. 


to-day on the ground that certain of our ancestors indulged in the 
habit No more do I think it is morally justifiable to advocate a 
policy of greedy territorial expansionism to-day on the ground that 


we have grown to be the big country we are partly by resorting to 
cave-man tactics tempered by a veneering of civilization. 
The mere fact that our forebears did a thing, or stood for a thing, 
absolutely no warrant in the sight of God or men of good con- 
for us to do it, or stand for it. Who proposes to reopen and 
write again in blood the black chapter of chattel slavery? 

There are those among us who, whether ignorantly or foolishly or 
wickedly, seem hell bent upon trying to “ progress in the direction 
of an American colonial system of peon States—-an American Indian 
empire. This, too, when the voice of nationalism is being lifted higher 
throughout the world than ever before. This, too, when England's 
Indian empire is visibly slipping from her grasp, and must, before long, 
be let go, because there is growing up within England herself a new 
conscience that will no longer stand for the ancient ways of keeping 
subject peoples in awe. Our Republicans bitten with imperialism will 
veer away from this small State slavery or peonage as soon ag the 
national conscience awakes to the meaning of our Latin-American 
policy No precedent, ancient or modern, will then justify it. No 
name will sanctify it—not the greatest. 


is 


Science 


Certainly no living American would dare for a moment, even now 
while the firéof conscience burn low, to advocate the flying of the 
Stars and Stripes from the masthead of another slave ship, because, 
forsooth, there is historic precedent for that iniquity! 

It is not my idea of progress for the living generation to turn back 
the pages of history and travel again all the ways our fathers trod, 
with foolish reverence repeating their every act. It is close akin to 
moral treason to follow in the footsteps of a predecessor which by 
the light of to-day’s reason can be to be false steps. But to 
turn back the pages of history and learn from them where our fathers 
failed in generosity in their dealings with any groups of human beings 
whose descendants are now living, whether Afro-Americans or Latin 
Americans, and to endeavor in some common-sense way to make 
amends for their failure by generous and honorable treatment in our 
present dealings with these descendants—that I would call progress; 
upright human if not godlike progress as contradistinguished from 
beastly, or barbaric progress. 


seen 


CHALLENGE TO SPONSORS LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY 


Returning now to 


the immediate for our present Latin- 
American policy, I challenge them to accept Liberty's defense of this 


policy 


sponsors 


Although it is the only rational explanation of this confused policy, 
as it has been promulgated to the country by Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Coolidge, they dare not publicly accept this explanation. They dare not 
admit ownership of the cat the brash editor of Liberty has let out 
of the ~no, not even when the runs up to them and rubs 
against their legs with feline familiarity and looks up into their faces 
ingratiatingly and mews, “ You know me.” 


bag cut 


To do so would be to sweep the moral foundations out from under 
American public life. It would be to stultify the ethical teaching in 
every church and school and college in our land. It would be equiva- 
lent to declaring to the world that we put one over on the family of 
nations when we built into the Washington Monument memorial stones 
from many lands. It would be to make a mockery of the monument 
to Lincoln, and impose upon our teachers the duty of unteaching the 
present and future generations the Democratic and Republican truth 
it seemed God had raised up this man to teach mankind. It would be 
to broadcast to the world that the Statue of Liberty is just a big 
practical joke, which, now that we have admitted it, is shortly to be 
rechristened the colossus of hypocrisy. It would be to run up over the 
White House, not the red flag of which Mr. Kellogg lives in such mortal 
terror, but the black flag of piracy. 


No; though our Latin-American policy may not be abandoned or even 
altered: though it may, like a jack-o-lantern, lead us into some dismal 


swamp in which we shall bog ever deeper in mud and blood until the 
national conscience recovers from the sleeping sickness from which it 
seems at the moment to be suffering, its sponsors dare not own up 
publicly to the brutal truth Liberty bas blurted out for them, 
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I DARE HOPE AMERICA WILL AWAK®S 


I dare to hope that the conscience of America will be fully aroused 
before it is too late. Nothing would do more to arouse it than the 
public avowal by those responsible for our Latin-American policy (whose 
other and better name is “dollar diplomacy”) of the real motives 
from which it springs. Once the national conscience is aroused—this 
divine power which brought down to the ground the apparenily 
omnipotent slave oligarchy just when it seemed to have gained al) its 
objectives and to have intrenched itself impregnably upon the promon- 
tories of American society and politics and business—the doom of dollar 
diplomacy is sealed. From that moment we will begin again to cher 
ish a decent respect for the opinion of mankind. We will by our own 
initiative move away from this Latin-American policy which is rapidly 
bringing down upon us the bad opinion of all mankind, and move into 
a position where we shall deserve and receive the respect of mankind, 
and, which is even more important, deserve and enjoy our own undi- 
vided and undiluted self-respect. 


APPEAL TO LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


I venture to look in another direction for help against this moral 
aberration of dollar diplomacy. That is to the hard common sense of 
which there are such big deposits in the field of legitimate American busi 
ness. I say legitimate American business, for there is a world of differ 
ence between the business that stands on its own legs, keeps an erect 
head on its shoulders, works in an open and above-board manner with 
clean and friendly hands for honest ends, and which, conscious of its 
own integrity and of the social value of what it has to offer, goes into 
the markets of the world asking for no governmental or other favors 
but simply for a fair field—-and the other kind of business, which is 
the nigger in the woodpile in this dollar diplomacy aberration, which 
looks to our State Department to get unfair concessions, or unfair 
bond issues, or unfair sales contracts, by producing a “ moral effect" 
with warships, and reaping their unrighteous rewards with bayonets 
and bombing planes. 

I look to the common sense of legitimate American business to realize, 
before it is too late, the enormous folly of our present Latin-American 
policy. I am the more encouraged to do this because of a recent edi 
torial in the New York Journal of Commerce on “ Trade with Latin 
America,” from which I make the following quotation : 

“Our absolutely larger trade with Europe is percentually on the 
decline, while Latin America and the Far East are the fields in which 
our overseas commercial opportunities are progressively expanding. It 
is a great pity that these are the parts of the world with which our 
political relationships are most strained and fundamentally unstable, 
while our understanding of the problems that confront us is confused 
by inadequate or misleading information.” 


VOLUME OF TRADE NOW $1,850,000,000 


Since the end of the World War, partly because of the disorganized 
condition of business in Europe, America has made great strides in 
establishing business contacts throughout Latin America. The volume 
of our trade with the 20 Republics of Latin America for the year ending 
June 30, 1926, is placed at $1,850,000,000, It would be impossible to 
exaggerate the evil effects upon this trade of the latest manifestation 
of the dangerous meaning of our Latin-American policy in our rela 
tions with Nicaragua and Mexico, reviving, as it does, bad memories of 
what has all too recently gone before. The Keliogg-Coolidge policy has 
raised a fierce storm of criticism and denunciation throughout Latin 
America. Indeed it has caused a hissing throughout the world; but let 
us confine our attention now to Latin America. Unless something is 
done in the near future to abate this storm of just indignation, not only 
will the possibility of the growth of this increasingly necessary Latin 
American trade be destroyed, but all of the friendly foundations for 
trade recently established by legitimate American business wiil also be 
destroyed and all of the old obstacles that stood in the way of com 
mercial intercourse between the United States and the republics to the 
south of us be reerected in more unyielding material. Now is the time 
for all men of genuine good will in the field of legitimate American 
business to make an effective protest against a policy that speils 
trouble—and nothing but trouble—not only for legitimate Americau 
business, but for America herself, 

A SOLEMN WARNING 


I bring this speech to an end with this solemn warning to my fellow 
countrymen. Even if I should be disappointed in my hope that the 
American conscience will be aroused from its lethargy in time to save 
the day for American honor and the American tradition not only of 
respect for the opinion of mankind, but of a deep feeling of genuine good 
neighborliness toward all the members of the family of nations, ¢» 
pecially those with democratic ideals; and even if I should be disap 
pointed in my hope that the good, common sense of the fair-minded 
American business men engaged in legitimate business will assert itse!! 
in time to help solve this grave problem so fraught with ill to them 
and the whole country, I am still morally certain that the doom o! 
dollar diplomacy is sealed. I have already referred to the man of 
destiny, who a hundred years ago ventured to say, in substance, “ The 
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ld be damned.” Also to another. imperial figure, who grew dizzy 
as he watched the flight of bis black eagle in ever-widening circles, 
ventured to say, in substance, “The world be damned.” 
heavens and the earth are full of signs to-day for those who have eyes 
to see that if America persists in traveling much farther along the 
path in whieh her feet are to-day set by the administration in power, 
her attention will be called to the fact that this path leads to a 
precipice, at the bottem of which lie the proudest banners that the 
ous of men ever held aloft, as in battle formation they marched toward 
their selfish objectives in fine disregard of the eternal rights of men 
and of other states, whetber small or great. Let us not, unless we 
would woo the whirlwind of a justly outraged world, substitute for 
‘kighteousness exalteth a nation” any maxim of junkerism that 
cooks or sounds, even remotely, like “The world be damned.” This 
world simply does not intend to be damned by any imperial individual 
iny imperial nation. 
, suit the times, will win us neither honorable nor lasting victories. 
will serve only to bring us quickly to dishonor, and in the end, after 
\ been morally isolated, to certain merited destruction. The 
niverse in which we are living is a moral universe. In the end, right, 
not might, justice, not injustice, truth, not a lie, prevails. 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, when the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill was recently before the House of Rep- 
resentatives for legislative consideration, I made a speech in its 
behalf, but the time for debate was limited and I made no 
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ll. I shall net attempt to do so now, but under the general 
leave given to Members to extend their remarks, I wish to 
enlarge somewhat upon my reasons for supporting the bill. 


bi 


The | 


That kind of junkerism, however camouflaged | 


ttempt to go into extensive detail about the provisions of the | 


Although this bill passed the Senate by a vote of 47 to 39 | 


and passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 214 to 
17S, President Coolidge vetoed it and it did not become a law. 
Wide publicity was given the President's veto message in the 
newspapers, and while I do not intend to discuss this veto 


message at length, I shall take this opportunity to point out | 


some of its errors and inaccuracies. One of the most glaring 
inaccuracies in the President's message was to assail the 
McNary-Haugen bill as a price-fixing measure. Anyone who 
will take the time to read the bill will find that there is not a 
line in it which conferred upon the farm board which was to 
be created by the act any power or authority to fix either 
maximum or minimum prices. Certainly in its operations 
under the terms of the act the board would have been expected 
to exert a substantial influence on prices, for that was one of 
very purposes. To prevent violent and disastrous fluctua- 
tions in the prices of basic farm products was the principal 
thing which it was intended to accomplish; but to say that the 
bill would have been a price-fixing measure, as that term is 


rts 


commonly and ordinarily understood, is to entirely misinterpret | 


its meaning. Other arguments which the Presiden’ used in his 
velo message were that the bill was unconstitutional, uneco- 
nomic, class legislation, and so forth. 

These arguments, of course, are not new and quite usually 
employed in assailing any measure which seeks to place agri- 
culture on a plane of equality with organized industry and 
organized labor. Yet at the very time the President penned 
his words denouncing the measure as unconstitutional, uneco- 
nomic, and class legislation, the ink was hardly dry on his 
proclamation raising the tariff duty on pig iron by 50 per cent. 
This is the maximum increase permitted under the flexible 
provisions of the tariff act. Step by step Mr, Coolidge has been 
revising the tariff upward while the consumers of the country 
pay the bills. As the score now stands, there have been 13 
increases against 2 decreases under the flexible provisions of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. The duty has been lowered 
on live bobwhite quail and on paintbrush handles. In the latter 
the reduction was made at the request of an American 
manufacturer importing the handles from his own factory in 
Canada. In no case has the duty been lowered on a really 
competitive commodity, even when the Tariff Commission has 
recommended it, as in the case of sugar. 
cently pointed out in an editorial appearing in the New York 
World entitled “The President’s inconsistency,” and were a 
Very proper ground of criticism. 

The plight of agriculture would not be nearly so bad if it 
were not for the very high prices which the farmer is com- 
elled to pay for nearly everything that he has to buy. This 
condition has created a wide disparity between the prices which 
the farmer receives for his product and the prices which he 
Inust pay for the things which he consumes. The index of 
crain prices, for example, in December, 1926, was 20 points 
lower than in December, 1925: the cotton index for December, 
1926, was 58 points lower than it was in December, 1925. Yet 
the general index of commodity prices was but little lower in 
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1926 than it was in 1925. Perhaps no single factor contributes 
more to the keeping up of the index prices of nonagricultural 
commodities than does the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, and 
thereby contributes to the wideness of the disparity between 
the farmer's prices and the prices of industry. Yet no one 
hears the President denouncing the Fordney-McCumber law 
as class legislation. He is one of its stanchest supporters and 
defenders. He denounces the farmers’ bill as “class legisla- 
tion” and lauds the Fordney-McCumber law as “ wise states- 
manship.” Will the farmers of the West be any longer deluded 
by that kind of leadership? I do not believe so. They are 
going to demand that either farm prices be measurably in- 
creased and equalized with those of industry under some such 
method as proposed in the MeNary-Haugen bill or that the 
prices of industry be lowered so as better to conform to the 
level of farm prices by materially lowering the tariff rates. 
The present situation must not be allowed to continue. It is 
intolerable and indefensible. 

Now, if one takes the view that there is really no farm 
problem in the sense that there is one which needs to be dealt 
with by legislation, then I can very readily understand his 
opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill or any other bill which 
seeks to deal with the situation in a comprehensive way. But 
from my viewpoint there is a farm problem. Total farm crop 
value in 1926 was $1,148,000,000 less than that of 1925 and 
$1,532,137,000 less than that of 1924. The cotton crop alone 
showed a decline in value of $581,324,000, compared with the 
year before, according to estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The corn crop decreased in value $263.331,000 and 
the spring-wheat value dropped $125,899,000. 

The figures on farm mortgage foreclosures which have taken 
place during the last five years are appalling. Farm bank- 
ruptcies, business bankruptcies, and bank failures in agrieul- 
tural sections all attest to the fact that there is a real farm 
problem. Some time ago Mr. Otto H. Kahn, one of the most 
prominent bankers in New York City and in the United States 
as for that matter, sent me an address which he delivered on 
December 22, 1926, on the subject “American Prosperity and 
Related Topics,” and in reading that address I noted this sig- 
nificant passage: 


It is no use asserting, as some people do, that there really no 
farm problem which calls for action, that in certain sections the 
farmer is doing very well, and that the thing to do is to leave him 
alone, let him work out his own destiny, and rely upon the action of 
economic forces to bring things back to a head according to the laws 


1s 


| of supply and demand and the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 





These facts were re- ! 


|; have 


The social conceptions of the day have passed beyond such an attitude 
In many ways, for reasons rightly deemed valid by public opinion, we 
interfered with the untrammeled workings of that law of 
that doctrine. 

The authoritative figures showing the average yield of the farming 
industry are public property. ‘They prove beyond question that there 
is a farming problem. They denronstrate irrefutably that the farmer, 
for years has not received reasonable compensation for his toil, let 
alone participating in the great prosperity which has come to other 
callings. They explain all too convincingly why millions of our farming 
population are gravely discontented and under 
with the existing order of things. 

I am not competent to say what remedy should be applied. But I 
do feel very strongly that the farmer's problem is part of our problem, 
and that both justice and enlightened self-interest demand of the 
community at large, and especially of the business community, that 
every legitimate and promising endeavor be put forth to the end that 
the farmer’s grievances be redressed. It is for those who best 
informed as to the farming industry to get together and fornrulate 
and propose measures which the prevailing opinion among them holds 
effective to that end. It is for the business community to ap- 
proach such proposals with an open and sympathetic mind, even though 
they be of a novel or unusual character and to do their best to help 
have them enacted (unless it be demonstrated that they run counter 
to economic soundness and, therefore, in the long run would do more 
harm than good) and to aid in carrying them into effective operation. 

I would earnestly urge that the business community put forth its best 
efforts to aid the farmer, and, what is still more important, to prove to 
him that it means to aid him, that it interested in 
well-being; that it not sitting comfortably wrapped in the mantle 
of its prosperity and callously disregarding the plight of the 
farmer; but that it is genuinely concerned to see to it that good times, 
which too long have passed bim by, shall enter the farmer's door and 
abide by his hearth. 


Yes; Mr. Kahn is right. There is a real farm problem, and 
it was because the McNary-Haugen bill underfook to make a 
serious effort to give some relief to this problem that I sup- 
ported it. Some of the very best minds in agriculture worked 
in its preparation, and it can not be waved aside as the prod- 
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uct of disordered brains and impractical dreamers. To be sure, 
the bill proposed methods of a novel and unusual character so 
far as the handling of farm products are concerned, but meth- 
ods which are not at all novel and unusual in the business 
world. 

The bill sought to deal with the following basic agricultural 
commodities: Corn, wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, and swine. 
The results sought to be accomplished may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

First. To give producer of farm crops power to influence their 
markets as effectively as other industrial groups. 

Second. To afford all the advantages of orderly marketing 
through control of surpluses to the producers of the basic crops 
named in the bill. 

Third. To enable producers of meat animals to maintain a 
stable level of swine jnd cattle production by steadying prices 
and by promoting carry-over of corn from years of high pro- 
duction to years when the yield is low. 

Fourth. To promote cooperative associations by making it pos- 
sible for them to control the movement to market of tempo- 
rarily unneeded quantities of a commodity without imposing 
upon their members alone, the entire burden of withholding, 
removing, and disposing of them. 


CONCLUSION 


If production on the farm were as constant and unvarying 
as production in the factory, one would be compelled to admit 
that it would be very difficult to deal with the situation under 
planus proposed in the McNary-Haugen bill. There would 
always he the danger of being overwhelmed by a surplus. But 
conditions are not the same. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion knows just how many tons of steel it will produce in a 
given number of days, running its furnaces at full capacity. 
The Ford automobile factory knows just how many cars it 
will produce in a given number of days by running at full 
capacity. So do other factories. Therefore the problem of a 
surplus can be foreseen by them and dealt with by methods 
which are usually effective. But the problem of surplus of 
farm products is influenced and controlled by very different 
factors. Among these factors are drought, flood, boll weevil, 
corn borer, wheat rust, other insects, and plant diseases too 
numerous to mention, 

The average United States cotton acreage for the years 
1921-1924 was 35,000,000 acres. The 1921 yield was 124.5 
pounds per acre; in 1924, 156.8 pounds. The cotton yield vari- 
ation in those years, due to uncontrollable influences, amounted 
to 2,250,000 bales on the average acreage. 

The 52,000,000 wheat acres which produced the average 16.5 
bushels per acre, a total of 862,627,000 bushels in 1924, yielded 
only 12.8 bushels per acre, a total of 669,365,000 bushels in 
1925. The difference, which no degree of foresight or organiza- 
tion the part of the farmers could have prevented, was 
nearly 200,000,000 bushels of wheat. In other words, the same 
acreage that yielded barely enough wheat to supply our domes- 
tic requirements in 1925 had produced a gigantic exportable 
surplus the year before. 

The foregoing examples show very clearly that there are other 
very important factors which influence the quantity of produc- 
tion besides ucreage. No one will contend, of course, that the 
question of acreage can be entirely overlooked. No one will 
deny that in the execution of plans, such as proposed by the 
McNary-Haugen bill, there would have to be a_ reasonable 
amount of cooperation by the farmers themselves with the farm 
board in the control of acreage planted in particular crops. The 
bill sought no compulsory control of acreage. 1 would not have 
supported it if it had done so. Social cooperation must be vol- 
ubtary if it succeeds. It crumbles under compulsion, And that 
is especially true of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is in our blood to 
want to be free. So, while the bill contained no provisions what- 
ever which would have given compulsory control over acreage, I 
do not doubt that the great body of American farmers would 
have given the board a sufficient amount of voluntary coopera- 


on 


tion to make the plan a reasonable success—not perfection by 
any means. No law that Congress can enact is going to prove ¢ 
cure-all for farming ills. Even after the utmost wisdom is 


exerted in the legislative field there will still be need for in- 
dustry, thrift, and intelligence on the farm. There will still be 


the need for diversified farming and intelligent conservation 
and cultivation of the soil. Certainly no law passed by Con- 
gress or the State legislatures is going to take the place of 
hard inmon sense and well-directed effort. But these facts 
do not argue that we should do nothing to give the farmer an 


equal chance to-share in the prosperity of which we hear and 
read so much. An equal chance—that is the thing. The farmer 
asks and wants nothing more 
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CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE FRANK COOPER, UNITED STATES JUDGE OF 
THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, a judge, like Cssar’s wife, 
must be “above suspicion.” Clean, upright executives and 
honest legislators are greatly to be desired; if they be other. 
wise, their delinquencies are easily detected and their places 
are soon filled by others; but with a judge it is different, for 
these qualities are essential, for he is set apart from the other 
departments of the government for life or good bekavior, and 
in the calm atmosphere of his chambers and upon the bench 
every disquieting political thought, every selfish suggestion or 
thought of personal or political advantage must be absolutely 
banished, else he is fatally lost and the judiciary, the last 
refuge of liberty, becomes an engine of tyranny. 

Robert Burns, who knew the human heart as if he had made 
it, in his advice to a young friend just coming into manhood, 
uses these significant words: 
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I'll no say, men are villains a’: 
The real harden’d wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricted; 

But, och! mankind are unco weak 
An’ little to be trusted; 

If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted! 


These words clearly indicate in the mind of the poet that the 
weakness of human nature is such that where the balances of 
the scales of justice are evenly maintained all is right; but if 
the weight of selfish desires or selfish purposes or selfish 
partisanship are drawn into the scules, justice becomes a 
mockery. 

Chief Justice Marshall in 1829 left the Supreme Court bench 
at Washington and went down to Richmond to participate 
with Madison, Monroe, and John Tyler (three men who served 
as Presidents of the United States), John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, Abel P. Upsher, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Chapman John- 
son, and others of equal note, in the making of a new constitu- 
tion for his native State—Virginia. In speaking to the judi- 
ciary section of the proposed constitution, the Chief Justice 
uttered these memorable words, which have become part of the 
legal education of every Virginia lawyer: 


The greatest scourge an angry Heaven ever inflicted upon an un 
grateful and a sinning people was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a dependent 
judiciary. 


The judge to command respect and obedience to law must live 
“above the clouds in public virtue and in private thinking.” 
He must be guilty of no conduct that may bring in question his 
impartiality, his justice, and his truthfulness. He must occup) 
no doubiful position by assuming a partisan attitude in the 
civic and public movements of his district that may be brought 
before him for adjudication. He occupies his position for life 
or good behavior, unlike the Executive or legislator, who for a 
breach of faith to his constituents may be brought to account at 
the next election. Serious distrust of a judge as to his integ 
rity or his political bias may therefore last for a lifetime and 
be without remedy, unless the intervention of the cumbrous 
proceedings of impeachment be voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the instance of some Member. 

A faithless Executive or disloyal legislator may cause tempo 
rary trouble, but the remedy is in the hands of the people al 
the polls, while the public distrust of a judge which may last 
for years, growing year by year, tends to break down the most 
essential instrumentality erected by the Constitution of our 
country to preserve the liberty, the property, and the civil 
rights of the people. 

The charges before the Judiciary Committee against Judge 
Cooper are practically confined to one line of cases, name!) 
law enforcement against the large operators in prohibited 
liquor; for while other cases were hastily brought to the atte: 
tion of the committee, they were not impressed with those pro 
duced as showing any serious improper conduct. 

An examination of the evidence produced before the commil 
tee shows the following facts as proven by that evidence: 

First. That Judge Cooper initiated the proceedings tha! 
brought about the arrest, indictment, trial, and conviction 0! 
30 or 40 liquor dealers in the northern district of New York 
His letter to Merrick, a prohibition agent, of November 2}, 
1924, and other letters to be referred to, brought Merrick | 
Albany for a consultation, and at the judge’s request Merric! 
unfolded a plan by which he thought the “higher-ups” in th 
liquor business in northern New York could be apprehended 
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Merrick unfolded the plan at the request of the judge and the 
judge accepted it, and with it, his part of the program. 

Second. The facts show that the scheme outlined by Merrick 
to Judge Cooper was illegal, and in carrying it out involved 
numerous violations of the Volstead law which they were try- 
ing to prevent in others. The evidence of this is seen in the 
statement to R. Q. Merrick to Gen. L. C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, found on page 3 of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 198 entitled “ Prohibition Enforcement,” Sixty-ninth 
Congress, second session, a part of which reads as follows: 


I [R. Q. Merrick] told Judge Cooper that as there was no State 
law in New York prohibiting the sale or transportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and as he [Judge Cooper] was the only judge in the 
northern judicial district, that, with his approval, I would start agents 
to operating as bootleggers and rum runners and try to make con- 
spiracy cases against these violators, I suggested to the judge that I 
would provide agents with money and an automobile, have them buy 
liquor on the Canadian border and bring it to Albany and store it. 
The judge said that it was a violation to transport liquor and that I 
could go further and sell same and make a conspiracy between the 
person selling the liquor to our agents and the persons to whom they 
sold at the other end. With this understanding I came to Washing- 
ton; had a conference with Prohibition Commissioner Haynes and 
Chief General Prohibition Agent E. C. Yellowley, and told them what 
Judge Cooper wanted, and they agreed that if the judge would 
back us up im this proposition that we would go through with it. 

R. Q. MERRICK, 
Prohibition Administrator. 


This plan involved three, if not four, violations of the Vol- 
stead law on the part of Merrick and his agents, to which 
Judge Cooper not only agreed but advised should be done, 
namely, the transportation, the possession, the sale, and the 
purchase of intoxicating liquors against the plain provisions 
of the Volstead law. 

Third. The judge agreed to “back up” Merrick and his 
agents in carrying out this scheme—to give them a blanket 
immunity if arrested. No judge has a right to pledge his 
judicial powers in advance to shield a lawbreaker. He is a 
judicial officer and not an executive. 

Fourth. In one of the conferences, after Judge Cooper had 
agreed to the plan being considered and which was finally 
adopted between him and Merrick, he agreed that if any of 
Merrick’s agents were arrested by the local prohibition agents 
and brought before a commissioner of Judge Cooper’s court 
for investigation and preliminary trial, that such agent might 
call Judge Cooper by phone, telling him of his arrest, and that 
Judge Cooper in return was to phone the commissioner and 
direct him te release the agent on his own recognizance. This 
action of Judge Cooper will be read with astonishment by the 
lawyers of America! The commissioner is an arm of the 
court, is appointed by the judge, and may be dismissed by him, 
but he is armed with judicial powers by Congress that are as 
sacred as those which control Judge Cooper as a judge of the 
United States, and by this act he issues a blanket immunity to 
all of these agents of Merrick for all of their offenses which 
they may be charged with before the commissioners, without 
knowing what they may be, for he pledges it in advance. 

Unfortunately, it must be admitted with pain that in the 
enforcement of this law the agents have been charged with, 
and oftentimes been convicted of, most serious offenses. They 
frequently kill men, but a phone call to Judge Cooper would 
free the agent on his own recognizance—because he is after the 
“ higher-ups ’"—from answering before the commissioner until 
such a time as Judge Cooper might think proper, which might 
be never. Such action is incompatible with judicial probity. 

Fifth. The action of Judge Cooper, as seen in his letter of 
August 21, 1925, shows that he has appointed a new commis- 
sioner and appointed him for one purpose, and not only that but 
it shows that he claims a power to direct the agents to carry 
the arrested bootleggers before the commissioner of his choice. I 
quote the letter: 

Unitep States District Court, 
NorTHERN DistricT oF New Yor, 
Albany, N. Y., August 21, 1925. 
Capt. R. Q. Mrrrice, 
Prohibition Division Chief, 1107 Broadway, New York City. 

My Dear CapraIn Merrick: I have appointed a new commissioner in 
Saratoga County. His name is Wyllys A. Dunham, of Corinth, N. Y., 
14 miles from Saratoga, on the State road, with bus service and infre- 
quent train service. A: 

Please notify your agents at once to take Saratoga prohibition cases 
before this commissioner, even though he is a few miles farther away 
than Ballston, 
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I wish you might get another case at Newman’s, in which the manager 
would be arrested as well as the waiters. In this case, I believe, the 
manager will not be discharged, as he was by Commissioner Coons. 

I have also notified Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Lowell Smith. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK CoopmEr, 
United States District Judge. 


What a letter from a judge! Where did he get the power to 
order the prohibition agents under Merrick to take their vic- 
tims caught at Saratoga “before W. A. Dunham, of Corinth, 
N. Y., 14 miles from Saratoga,” unless he was a party to the 
conspiracy ? 

Was Dunham appointed by him in order that another case 
might be brought against Newman? 

Sixth. After Merrick and his agents had transported, sold, 
and purchased liquor to carry out their plan and the agents 
were ready to get the search warrants, Judge Cooper met these 
agents (Parks, Forbes, and Stapleton) at his house in 
Albany to consult with Commissioner Hubbard, who Judge 
Cooper had said was “100 per cent,” to consider the best 
mode of getting out the search warrant. After this consulta- 
tion it is quite certain that Judge Cooper would regard the 
warrants as properly issued, since he participated in the 
conference with the agents and the commissioner. He was 
preparing cases that would come before him for decision. 

Seventh. (See pp. 37, 76, and 77, hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 69th Cong., 
2d sess., serial 30, February 9, 10, 23, and 28, 1927): 


Mr. Merrick. I said to the judge that if we could go the whole 
way, buy, transport, and sell, that we would be able to get the stor- 
age places of the big dealers in Albany and Troy. The judge said: 

“Since it is a violation to transport, I do not see why you can not 
go a step farther. 

I took Parks to meet him for the reason that, as I explained to the 
judge, these agents might be intercepted and arrested by the State 
police, that they would have to take them before the United States 
commissioners who were under the jurisdiction of Judge Cooper; 
that if they were arrested, it would necessitate giving bond and 
would uncover these men; that I wanted the judge to understand 
who was going to do this work for me, and if they were arrested, 
they could call the judge on the phone and ask the United States 
commissioner, or have the judge instruct the United States commis- 
sicner to release them on their own recognizance so that they would 
not be uncovered. 

As a result of this conference, the agents went to work and they 
made some cases and the defendants were tried and convicted. 

That is about all there is to it, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you seek Judge Cooper or did he seek you? 

Mr. Mpreick. I had had a letter from Judge Cooper some weeks be- 
fore that—or days—that he wanted a conference with me. As the 
result of that letter, I went to see him and took Parks with me. 
But I had seen the judge practically once a month for maybe a year 
or more. I never passed through Albany without stopping and paying 
my respects to the judge. 

And further (p. 37, hearings) : 

Mr. Tucker. Was any bought there? 

Mr. Muereick. There was one load bought through 
his wife. 

“The judge said that it was a violation to transport liquor and that 
I could go farther and sell same ’— 

That was my suggestion. I said we can bring it down and store it; 
but if I can go a step further and sell it to wholesalers, then we can 
get search warrants and then we will get the real men 

Mr. Toceer. And he said to go ahead and sell it? 

Mr. Merrick. He said: 

“If you purchase and transport, I do not see why you can not go a 
step further and sell.” 

Mr. Tucker. That is, if you broke the law in two cases, there is 
no reason why you can not break it in a third case? 

Mr. Merrick. Yes. 

Here it is seen that Judge Cooper admitted that it was a vio- 
lation of law for these agents to transport liquor, and when the 
fact was called to his attention he said: 


If you purchase and transport, I do not see why you can not go a 
step further and sell. 


this man and 


Most righteous judge! 

3ut when Judge Cooper makes his statement before this com- 
mittee he modifies his views about the transportation and sale 
of liquor. See pages 44 et seq. He says: 

If these agents were private persons purchasing, transporting, or 
selling on their own account for their own particular private or per- 
sonal gain or purpose, not only the sale but the purchase and trans- 
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portation would unquestionably be a violation of the prohibition law. 
But when the prohibition agents, for the purpose of discovering who 
were violators and obtaining evidence against them, sold intoxicating 
liquors with the consent and under the direction and authority of those 


officers of the Government charged with the enforcement of the prohi- | 
bition act they were not acting for their own peculiar private gain, 
the scope of their | 


but all of them were acting exclusively within 
authority and were not violating any law. 


The idea that a subordinate, acting under the authority of a 
superior officer, may commit a crime if directed by his superior 


to do so is indeed a monstrous novelty in American jurispru- | 
dence; and Judge Cooper takes no such position when talking | 
with these agents, but advises them recklessly to go on and | 


violate the law and thinks after these charges are brought 
against him that he can justify their action by the orders 
received by them from their superior officer. Judge Cooper 
would hardly release a man brought before him for murder on 
the ground that the prisoner’s superior officer had ordered him 
to commit the act. 

Eighth. After writing the numerous letters quoted here, after 


these many talks which Merrick says he had constantly with 


Judge Cooper, after advising these agents to violate the law, 
after meeting with these agents and the commissioner to see 
that they were proceeding properly, after directing these agents, 
in violation of law, to What commissioner they should take the 
men they capture, he sits in judgment upon them, tries them, 
convicts them, and sentences them. I submit that the judicial 
history of America can show no parallel to this case. It is 
attempted to justify his trial of these men on the ground that 
the prisoners received a fair trial, but it is certainly reasonable 
to believe that a man who had been engaged as Judge Cooper 
had been for more than a year in working up these cases with 
the agents and commissioners would have such a personal inter- 
est in the cases as to disqualify him from sitting. His failure 
to see its impropriety adds another doubt to his judicial char- 
acter. Lord Bacon, it is said, when tried for receiving a bribe 
in a case, justified his action on the ground that he decided 
the case right. This did not save him, nor can Judge Cooper’s 
plea save him from just condemnation for his actions. 

Ninth. Senate Document No. 198, Sixty-ninth Congress, second 
session, entitled “ Prohibition Enforcement,” contains a report 
from Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and D. H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
which is found on pages 4 and 5 of that document. They state 
that their agents are instructed “particularly to avoid any 
illegal methods to catch a law violator,” and all through this 
report General Andrews and Commissioner Blair quote their 
instructions for carrying out the Volstead law. ‘ 

After recounting two cases in which their orders had been 
disobeyed they continue: 


In addition to these two activities prohibition agents, under the guid- 
ance of State Director Merrick, in December, 1924, with the approval 
of the Federal court, carried on certain trafficking in smuggled liquor 
in connection with getting evidence of the smuggling activities across 
the Canadian border in northeastern New York. * * * These four 
(this case being one of the four) are the only known cases in which 
anything of this kind has been done in violation of the policy of the 
department. * * * It is clear, however, from the department’s 
records that these activities are not looked upon with favor in any 
circumstances and are forbidden if they involve any illegality. [Italics 
mine.] 


This report on prohibition enforcement shows that General 
Andrews and Commissioner Blair had time and time again 
issued orders in compliance with the foregoing instructions, and 
General Andrews in the Mayflower incident of two years ago 
was emphatic in his disapproval of such methods. See the con- 
trast! General Andrews, at the head of prohibition enforce- 
ment, insisting upon legal methods and condemning this case, 
and Judge Cooper, presiding over a court of the United States, 
improperly advising with prohibition agents and advising them 
to break the law that he had sworn to support, 

During the examination of Judge Cooper before the com- 
mittee Chairman GraHAM, of the Judiciary Committee, pro- 
pounded a question to the judge, and I give it and Judge 
Cooper’s reply as recorded in the evidence. The question of the 
chairman was searching; the answer of the judge is painfully 
inadequate: 

The CHAIRMAN. Judge, would you kindly do this? Your discussion of 
the law is a matter which will appear in your written statement, and a 
matter about which there may be no dispute in the committee. The 
real point that you must answer, I think, or that you ought to an- 
swer—I will not say “must ”——is this: You were a judicial officer, 
You were charged with the trial of everyone that came before you, and 
you were to do it with impartiality and without participation on either 
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’ side, either the prosecution or the defense. Did you have any conversa- 
tion with Mr. Merrick in which he outlined the plan and procedure of 
this work, and did you approve of that plan of procedure and become a 
party to it, and then afterwards sit on the trial of the persons who in 
pursuance of that plan were apprehended and brought before you? 

Judge Cooper. Mr. Merrick did tell me he was going to send agents 
up there who were unknown in that territory. He told me in a gen- 
eral way the line of procedure they were going to follow. He told me, 
| however, that they might be arrested, and if they were arrested and 
exposed, what they had done would be lost and they could do no more. 
He said that he thought I ought to protect him, and while I do not 
| pretend to give you the exact words, I asked him how, and he said 
that I ought to provide, in some way, if these agents were arrested, 
that word could be gotten to me and so that I could communicate with 
the commissioners and tell them to release these agents on their own 

recognizance, so that their identity would not be disclosed and they 
could go on with the work. I told him that I thought that was reason- 
able and that I wouid do it. 


5 
vw 





The evidence having developed the above facts, I felt im- 
pelled under my oath of office to stand for the impeachment of 
Judge Cooper in the Judiciary Committee. 

I submit the following letters from Judge Cooper as showing 
his complicity in the transaction: 


Unitep States Districr Court, 
NORTHERN District or New York, 
CuAMBeERs OF JuDGH FRANK Cooprr, 
Albany, N. Y., November 17, 1925. 


| 
Mr. R. Q. Merrick, 

Chief Federal Prohibition Enforcement Agent, 

New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Merrick: I have obtained a list of the names and loca- 
tions of some of those who are reputed to be the master bootleggers in 
Clinton County and vicinity. We are occasionally getting somebody 
who runs for some of these men or who buys from them or from some- 
body else, but we very rarely get any of these employing or master 
bootleggers. We did get a fellow named Ameda Hart, and upon his 
conviction he was given the maximum penalty under conspiracy and 
under possession and transportation. We have not got anybody from 
Clinton County, and we are not very likely to get them very soon unless 
some unusual measures are taken. If we can get two or three of these 
men and send them to Atlanta, it will do more to scare the rest of 
them than a thousand arrests of their runners. None of the men in 
service along the border can get these fellows, because the Federal men 
are all too well known. 

If you have a couple of trustworthy, keen, and resourceful young 
men in your service, you could get a number of these fellows, if they 
go about it in the right way. There are several things which they 
ean do to get into the current of the bootlegging activities. They 
could come to Albany and by hanging around the Hampton Hotel or 
the Schlitz Hotel they could get in touch with local people who want 
somebody to go to the north country to get the ale and beer, etc., and 
bring it to Albany, and the Albany people would tell them where to go 
in Clinton County to get the stuff. I have no doubt the local people 
would provide the automobile. They could go to Clinton County and 
go where these local people send them and get in touch with the pro- 
prietors of these places and make their buy and come away. If they 
could be arrested, it would not hurt anything, but perhaps would make 
it better for their future activities. 

They could also go directly to Plattsburg and vicinity and hang 
around and easily get in touch with the dealers, if my information is 
correct. I am told you can go into certain lunch rooms in Plattsburg, 
Champlain, and Rouses Point and, if you come up with an automobile, 
you will be solicited to buy a load to take back. It might be well for 
them to drive up in an automobile, rather than to go without the 
automobile. 

In fact, they could go to one of these automobile sales, copies of 
which I inclose herewith, and buy one of the cars at a small sum and, 
in that way, undoubtedly, right then and there get in touch with some 
of the bootleggers. 
stayed around looking for a load they would very soon get it. 
inclosed sales are in Essex County. I also inclose you herewith notices 

| of sales in Clinton County. They are, however, for sales of automobiles 
last Saturday, but there will be more very speedily and some of these 
cars can be bought for a song. 

These agents should report to nobody anywhere until their work is 
completed, 

I would be very glad to have them come and see me here in Albany, 
and it would be better if they did not come to the office. They could 
telephone me and make an appointment to see me at the house and |! 
could outline this to them a little bit more clearly, if desired. 

The desirability for keeping their presence quiet would militate 
| against their going to the north country and using one of the seized 
| cars—I mean cars seized and not yet sold. It would be much better 

for them to get a cheap car in Albany or in the northern country. 


At any rate they would have the car and if they 
The 
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I assume that In some way you could provide money to purchase 

cheap car, 

If any of these fellows should be arrested, they could confidentially 
sk the commissioners to call me on the phone, and I will tell the 

mmrissioners to release the men on their own recognizance, having 
frst heard from the names and some descriptions of the men who 
re sent. 

I understood you had some men up in that country before doing 

me Investigation and that they did not accomplish much. 

lust why they did not perhaps is not profitable to discuss. Among 
ther things they probably did not know to whom to go. I have a 
eliable list of the names and locations of the persons to go after. 

The winter is drawing on and, if anything is to be done along this 
line, it should be done promptly. 

f am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Haynes at Washington. 

1 hope you can consider this matter speedily and let me hear fronr 
ou, 

Yours very truly, FRANK COOPER, 
United States District Judge. 
Unirep Strares District Court, 
NORTHERN District OF NEW YORK, 
CHAMBERS OF JUDGE FRANK COOPER, 
Albany, N. Y., November 17, 192}. 
Mr. R. W. MpRRICK, 
Chief Federal Enforcement Agent, 
110? Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr, Mprrick: When all is said and done the injunction 
provision of the Volstead law is the most effective way of dealing with 
the trafficker in liquor as distinguished from the bootlegger. We have 
not done as much of this in the northern district of New York as we 
should have done. The United States attorney tells me that it is 
so long before he gets a report from the prohibition office on the pur- 
chases made that by that time the place has changed hands and it 
makes the attempt to get an injunction very difficult. 

The United States attorney also informs me that in New York City 
there is a special group of prohibition agents who make buys in these 
places against which padlock proceedings are desired to be brought 
and who report immediately to the district attorney, without waiting. 
to have the matter go through the routine of the prohibition office and 
the consumption of so much time. 

Is it not possible to so arrange the workings of the prohibition en- 
forcement forces that an immediate report may be sent directly to the 
district attorney in cases where s«!zures and purchases are made or 
charges laid against saloon or hotel keepers? 

The report need not be complete. It need only report the name of 
ihe man arrested; the street and number and city; the date of the 
purchase and by whom made; the date of the seizure and by whom 
made and what seized, ; 

I am led to believe that if such a thing could be done, or a special 
movement to get particular places could be organized, we would get a 
great many more injunctions and close a great many more places, and 
there would be a great deal less criticism of the enforcement of the law. 

Won’t you kindly let me hear from you? 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK Cooper, U. 8. D. J. 





United States District Court, 
NORTHERN District or NEw YorK, 
CHAMBERS OF JUDGE FRANK COOPER, 
Albany, N. Y., November 24, 192}. 
Mr. R. A. MBRRICK, 
Divistonal Chief, 1107 Pifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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My Dear Mr. Merrick: I received your letter of the 18th instant, | 


relative to the undercover agent, and have heard nothing further from 
you. The season is getting late and the roads will be blocked with 
suow, and if anything is to be done it should be done speedily. 
in Albany all this week. 

We have an arraignment day on Friday, and it might interest you to 
be present at that time, and we can at the same time confer. You can 


bring the proposed agent along, although he better keep out of the | 


court room, unless he can come in some sort of disguise and hear some 
of the excuses of the bootleggers. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANK Cooper, U. S. D. J. 
FARM-RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, another Congress 1s ad- 
journing without the final enactment of any worth-while farm 
legislation. The old ery is raised, again, that nothing can be 
done to help the farmer get a better price for his products. 
There never was a more vicious, untruthful statement. 

The farmer is not getting a square deal and there should 
be no cessation of effort until he is rasied to the level occu- 
pied by other professions and industries. It is practically im- 


possible to eliminate the favors shown others so as to bring | wants. 


I will be | the Nation rather than the lowest. 


E 
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them down .to the level now occupied by the farmer, so the 
sensible and honest thing to do is to raise the farmer’s plane 
to that occupied by others. Then, again, the farmer is quite 
willing for other people to be prosperous just so he shares 
equally in the prosperity of the Nation. 

To my mind, the thing to do is to pass a farm bill with the 
proper elements—imperfect though they may be—for the basis 
of relief of agriculture and then—as has always been done with 
constructive legislation—build on the foundation until a _per- 
fect structure is erected. 

Just after the President vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill the 
Macon Telegraph of my State carried an editorial which ex- 


presses in part my idea of the present farm-relief situation. 
This editorial is as follows: 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VETO 


It was not an easy thing for President Coolidge to veto the McNary- 
Haugen bill after it passed both Houses of Congress. It was perhaps 
the most popular measure, on the whole, that had passed through the 
Congress. It was one for which the farmers were clamoring, one 
which they were demanding. The agricultural leaders of all sections 
favored it. The President, by approving it, could have practically as- 
sured himself of favorable auspices for a third-term sally; by vetoing 
that he cut the pillars from under his ambitions and removed himself 
from the possibility of a third term. In the West and in the Middle 
West he is to-day perhaps the most unpopular President among the 
past half dozen. It was not, then, easy for him to veto the bill. He 
vetoed it from principle, and that is always to be commended, however 
mistaken the principle may seem. 

The Telegraph had hoped that he would approve the measure not 
because there resides positively in the McNary-Haugen measure any 
infallible nostrum for the farmer's ills but because it offers at least 
more than we are doing, and because the Telegraph believes that some- 
thing should be done to stabilize agriculture. This newspaper has no 
sympathy with those who oppose such measures as the McNary-Haugen 
bill “because it puts the Government into business” and constantly 
clamor for the Government to regulate their own businesses. The Gov- 
ernment is already in business up to its neck—in all business except 
the basic business of the Nation. The railroads are guaranteed their 
legal return and boards are established to see that rates are such that 
they earn it; banks are protected against depressions and hysteria and 
an elaborate system safeguards them. Industry enjoys the profits of 
the highest protective wall in the history of the country. The Govern- 
ment is already in business so far that it is utter trash and nonsense 
to talk about “ putting the Government into business.” 

The veto of the bill leaves us exactly where we are—it leaves the 
farmer as helpless as he always was, at the mercy of professional 
bears of the market, with no semblance of Government aid 
more credits with which to hang himself. He has credits to 
with, but no better markets to dispose of his products. The MeNary- 
Haugen bill was a commitment in his behalf; it signified that the 
Nation was at least willing to pledge itself to aid. It was not a per- 
fect bill, of course, There were many imperfections, but every bill has 
its imperfections that are remedied in subsequent sessions of Congress. 
The tariff is always being tinkered with; the banking bill was altered 
to meet the wishes of the national banks. It was imperfect, but it was 
the best that could be done right now. 

It was an experiment, certainly; a radical experiment. Every 
benefit that has ever proceeded out of Government has been a radical 
experiment. The Federal reserve act, one of the wisest of our laws, 
was a radical experiment that was opposed by Wall Street. The farm 
bill was also opposed by Wall Street, by the manufacturers, who are 
content to have the economic situation as it no change, 
wanting no change except, perhaps, a high more favored 
legislation. 


except 
farm 


is, coveting 


tarif’ and 


Mr. Speaker, the farmer should occupy the highest place in 
He feeds all, clothes all, 
suffers all, supports all, and pays all, and yet gets the least. 
Any move to help the farmer get a better price for his prod- 
ucts is resisted by storms of opposition from all directions at 
all times, and of every conceivable nature. In his fights for 
relief his enemies are ofttimes joined by those who should be 


| his friends. 


| 
| 


The farmer is offered sympathy, advice, and every imaginable 
thing except the relief which he needs. But in spite of all this, 
let us hope that the farmer’s day of full relief is at hand and 
that the sun of just legislation will soon rise to brighten his 
pathway. 

I believe that a farm relief bill will soon be enacted in spite 
of the opposition that now besets such a measure and that it 
will not be dictated and worded by the enemies of the farmer 


| as is now suggested, but will be written by the friends of the 


farmer. 

It will be impossible to secure the passage of a farm Dill, 
every provision of which will be exactly what any individual 
Legislation is the result of compromises. I do not 
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expect the passage of exactly the bill I prefer. I shall insist 
upon the passage of a bill, though, which I believe will help 
the farmers get a much better price for their cotton, tobacco, 
and so forth, and which will provide for the contro? of mar- 
keting by friends of farmers and in the interest of farmers. I 
will bitterly oppose anything short of this. I would like to 
see the farmer assured of a fair minimum price for his prod- 
ucts. The manufacturers, railroads, and others get this guar- 
anty as a matter of legislation and the farmer will never be on 
a plane with other folks with less. 

Much objection is raised to “ price fixing” by the Govern- 
ment in behalf of the farmer. Frankly, I favor legislation 
fixing a good price for farm products, or in lieu of that a 
scheme enabling the farmer to fix the prices of what he sells. 
At present the price of all the farmer buys or gets is fixed by 
some one else and some one else fixes the price of all the farmer 
sells. This is not at all right. If someone else fixes the price 
of what the farmer buys, then the farmer should fix the price 
of what he sells. The greatest fight of organized labor has 
been to be permitted to fix the price of the laboring man’s toil. 
The farmer is the last man left without the privileges of fixing 
a price of what he sells. When a person says he objects to 
price fixing for the farmer he is trying to practice a cheap 
form of deception, he really is very much in favor of price 
fixing of everything. He only objects to the farmer fixing the 
price of what he sells. He wants some one else to fix the price 
of everything the farmer sells or buys. Oh, how unfair this is! 
What a field for speculation! I want the time to come when 
the farmer, like other folks, will fix the price of what he sells 
and not be forced to humbly ask “ What will you give me?” 
With the Government fixing the prices of everything else or 
assisting in the price fixing act of all others, what can be fairer 
than similar legislation for the farmer? Let us pass legislation 
giving the farmers a minimum price for their products, or 
enabling them to fix the price of what they sell. All else is 
sinking sand. 

I shall reintroduce my minimum price cotton bill and fight for 
its passage at the next session of Congress. If I lose, I shall 
hope for the passage of a bill as closely approaching my Dill as 
possible. I propose during the summer to draw a bill along the 
line of the McNary-Haugen measure with the many good fea- 
tures of that bill retained and the bad ones left out. I do not 
want to draw a bill that will be approved by the manufacturers, 
middlemen, and profiteers. Such a measure would not be a 
farm relief bill. I hope to draw a bill that will be constitu- 
tional, will meet the approval of a majority of the friends of 
the farmer, and will have in it the genuine elements of true 
farm relief. 

1 shall also, with renewed determination, carry on the fight 
I am waging for the sale of fruits, vegetables, chickens, eggs, 
dairy products, meat, food articles, watermelons, and so forth, 
direct from the producer to the consumer. 

To my mind, the farmers’ problems will be solved when there 
is worked out a system eliminating the enormous, unnecessary 
profits of useless middlemen and profiteers. When this is done 
and the people of my district and south Georgia are assured a 
good price for their cotton, tobacco, watermelons, and other 
vegeiable, dairy, and food products, our people will be the most 
happy and prosperous of the Nation. 

We have the climate, the people, and everything essential 
to prosperity and happiness except a fair and reasonable mar- 
keting system. We are entitled to a square deal. We are 
entitled to the same rights, privileges, and benefits enjoyed by 
others, 

Let the farmer have justice; he does not ask for more. He 
should not receive less. Let us render unto him the things 
that are his. Let us legislate for him and his folks to enjoy 
the splendid prosperity and happiness which they have always 
earned but never enjoyed. 

May Congress not longer be a party to depriving the farmer of 
that which is justly his own. 

THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
few observations upon the work of the second session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. It has accomplished nothing of impor- 
tance, nothing of which the majority party can be proud. In 
the first place, the most important question which engaged the 
attention of this Congress was the question of farm relief. 
Every man in Congress and every intelligent citizen in the 
United States knows that we have a real farm problem. It 
has been universally recognized for the past several years and 
is growing more acute as time passes. Everybody recognizes 


that something must be done, In the last national cam- 
paign the Republican platform contained a plank on the 


question of farm relief. This was a pledge to the farmers of 
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the United States that if the Republican Party was again in- 
trusted with power it weuld enact legislation rehabilitating 
agriculture. The people accepted their statement and elected 
a Republican President and a Republican House and Senate. 
The people gave them the power to redeem their pledge. The 
Republican Party did not redeem this pledge. While each 
Member of Congress is responsible to his constituents for his 
individual vote, yet we can not escape the conclusion that the 
party in the majority is responsible for legislation or the faij- 
ure of legislation. The most important farm bill before this 
session of Congress was the McNary-Haugen bill. The farm- 
ers of the country were practically united upon it, and yet it 
was opposed by the Republican floor leader, by Andrew Mellon, 
the power behind the throne, and vetoed by the President. The 
President wrote a long message vetoing it. His explanation 
did not explain. It reminds one of the expression of Talleyrand 
that “the proper use of language is to conceal ideas.” 

The President incorporated in his message the opinion of the 
Attorney General of the United States, holding that the meas- 
ure is unconstitutional. The Congress is full of better law- 
yers than the President and the Attorney General. No one 
ever heard of the President or the Attorney General being 
lawyers. The pity is that the Attorney General has no curi- 
osity about the law. If the McNary-Haugen bill is bad, if it is 
without merit, the responsibility of the Republican Party to 
propose and enact a law that is sound and economic can not be 
escaped, because they had the President and a majority in both 
Houses of Congress. Why did they not do it? Either one of two 
reasons. They did not have the ability, or else they did not have 
the inclination. If the party has not the ability, then it should 
be turned out of power as a weakling. If it had not the incli- 
nation, then it should be defeated for its unworthiness, and 
everybody knows that it is unworthy because it has provided 
for every interest except the agricultural interests. Neither 
position can they justify. To attempt to do so is but to add 
insult to injury. It is not necessary to take the time to picture 
the condition of the farmers of this Nation. They are broke, 
and have been for some time and this deplorable condition is 
known to every person and is keenly felt by every farmer. It 
is also known and keenly felt by the merchants, the bankers, 
and the business men in general. It will grow more acute as 
time passes and something must be done. It will not be done 
by the present administration. The people who are poverty 
stricken and downtrodden must look elsewhere. The voters of 
this Nation can not trust the Republican Party to help the 
farmers, because that party takes care of big business alone. 

The appropriation for a new House Office Building was not 
necessary and should not have been made: It would have been 
far better to. have authorized the expenditure of the same 
amount of money in erecting Federal buildings in the towns 
of this Nation where post-office buildings are badly needed 
Congress ought to put an end to extravagant and useless ap- 
propriations. The rules of the House ought to be so amended 
as to require a record vote on all money appropriated and on 
all bills authorizing an appropriation. 

If we could have a record vote here on every question appro- 
priating money and authorizing the appropriation of money 
there would be less money appropriated than there is under 
the present system. As for me, I do not want to escape an) 
responsibility. My constituents are entitled to know my posi 
tion. So are the constituents of every other Member of Con 
gress. If this were the rule now this Republic would-be saved 
thousands and perhaps millions of dollars. 

The Republicans boast of the banking bill and the radio bill 
as their chief accomplishments. A modest boast and a modest 
ambition. The banking bill simply extends the branch banking 
system and perpetuates a Federal charter to the reserve banks. 
Time will tell the tale. The radio bill is left without funds 
owing to a Republican filibuster. What glory is there in this? 

The effort to pass an apportionment bill is in keeping with 
Republican inconsistency and inefficiency. It was a wave to 
help the Republican Congressmen in Michigan and California. 
In the Sixty-seventh Congress I was a member of the Census 
Committee. In that committee I voted to report a bill out 
It was the duty of Congress at that time to fix the basis of 


representation. The Republicans then had the President, the 
House, and the Senate. Why did they not fix the basis o! 
representation? Simply because they did not want to do s° 


Then why make a gesture at this time, asking a future Con 
gress to make an apportionment and leaving it to Secretar) 
Hoover to make? Too much has already been left to Secretary 
Hoover. He is the most highly over-rated man in the public 
service. The presumption is that every Congress will do its 
duty. I admit that this is a wild presumption in connection 
with a Republican Congress. 








THE MEMORIAL TO THE FIRST AIRPLANE FLIGHT 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my | 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a joint resolution | 
passed by the General Assembly of North Carolina urging Con- 
gress to erect at Kitty Hawk, N. C., a fitting memorial to com- 
memorate the first successful airplane flight in history, achieved 
by Orville Wright on December 17, 1903. The bill authorizing 
this memorial has already beén signed by the President. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


| 
Resolution 22 | 
| 


Whereas tie Hon. Lixnpsay C. Warren, of the first North Carolina 
district, has introduced in the House of Representatives of the United 
States a bill providing for the erection of a national memorial at or 
near Kitty Hawk, in Dare County, to commemorate the conquest of the 
air by Orville and Wilbur Wright on December 17, 1903, by the first 
airplane flight ever achieved; and 

Whereas said achievement was of stupendous importance to all man- 
kind and should be fittingly commemorated : Therefor 

Resolwed by the house of representatives (the senate concurring)— 

Srevion 1. That the action of Hon, Linpsay C. Warren in introduc- 
ing said bill in the House of Representatives is hereby commended and 
indorsed, and the Congress is hereby memoralized and urged to pass said 


WarrEN for presentation to the Congress, 
In the general assembly read three times and ratified this 4th day of 
March, 1927. 
J. Eimer Lone, 
President of the Senate. 
R, T. FOUNTAIN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Examined and found correct. 
For committee. 


bill. 
Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be sent to Hon, Linpsay C, 


INDIVIDUAL REPORT AND GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON SIXTY-NINTH 


CONGRESS 


Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, we have come to the end of 
another Congress, I have completed another term, and the Re- 
publican Party ends its sixth year of control of the Federal 
Government. I shall make a brief report of my work during 
the last term and indulge in a few observations concerning’ the 
general legislative situation throughout the country. 

I would respectfully report that I have received no com- 
plaints whatever from the citizens of my. district in regard to 
their personal claims. The affairs of several thousand ex- 
service men of all wars, with their widows and dependents, 
have been carefully considered in my office so that both the 
Government and the veteran received justice. 

Additional mail routes and extensions have been granted 
wherever it was feasible. Income-tax payers and others having 
proper adjustments have had them satisfactorily decided. 

I succeeded in having the Kentucky allotment for public 
buildings correctly interpreted to her great advantage, and out 
of the four buildings that have been allotted to Kentucky, two 
of them—one at Shelbyville and one at Harrodsburg—have been 
allotted to my district. 

I secured passage through the House of the bill making a | 
national shrine or cemetery at the Perryville Battle Field, but 
this was not voted on in the Senate, 

[ also secured the passage in the House of the bill known as 
the Gilbert tobacco bill for the benefit of the tobacco growers. 
This bill would prevent many of the deceptions and unfair prac- | 
tices now being carried on by the big tobacco dealers. This also | 
failed to be voted on in the Senate. 

On the District of Columbia Committee I took a prominent 
part, being the author of the social diseases law and the law 
of descent and distribution. As a member of this committee I 
also discovered and corrected certain extravagances and graft, 
which saved the taxpayers of the United States over $200,000 
per annum, and probably much more. 

I voted at all times to uphold the eighteenth amendment and 
every other part of the Constitution. I voted for the strongest 
immigration restriction. Every foreigner that comes to this 
country must either have a job created for him or must take 
some American's job, or be without a job and on the public, 
neither of which is desirable. 

I also took a prominent part in the effort to thwart the 
attempt of the Secretary of State, encouraged by the President, 
to bring about hostilities between this country and Nicaragua. | 
Members of both House and Senate felt that the real purpose 
was to interfere in the affairs of that country and to secure the 
presidency for one “ Diaz,” who assured the repayment of cer- 
tain indebtedness to certain Huropean and American capitalists. 
Any person who has invested in any of the Central American 
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countries within the last several years has done so knowing of 
the risk taken. They took a gambler’s chance, and I am opposed 
to the sending of American boys, perhaps to give their lives, 
in order that certain exploiting interests may realize on their 
investments. 

I took the President to task for appointing Cyrus E. Woods 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission as an injustice to the 
Kentucky mineral interests. Mr. Woods was connected with 
rival interests which seek to drive Kentucky coal from the 
Great Lakes trade. The protest became so insistent that the 
Senate refused to confirm the nomination. 

The only kind of farm relief that had any chance of enact- 
ment was embraced in the so-called McNary-Haugen bill. Farm 


| relief in this method has been before Congress since the Re- 
| publican Party has been in power. 


It is the only method that 
this party suggests, because naturally other relief would em- 
brace the tearing down of the exorbitant high tariff rates 
which destroy the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar. 
The President and his party are in a hopeless disagreement on 
this bill. While I agree with the President that this bill is 
economically unsound, yet many farm economists approve the 
bill as sound, and it might offer a little temporary relief. 
However, the reason I supported it was that after many inter- 
views with the farmers of my district I found that they were 
overwhelmingly in favor of it, and expected me, as their Rep- 
resentative, to record their views. 

Were it left to me, I would tear down those special privileges 
given other industries which hurt agriculture, rather than 
leave them in existence and attempt by artificial remedies to 
stilt agriculture up to their level. 

The President's position, however, is indefensible, because he 
can not consistently approve for other industries what he so 
vigorously condemns for agriculture. 

Sooner or later the agricultural people, especially of the 
great West, who were clamoring for this bill, will realize that 
as artificial relief can not be made feasible for agriculture, that 
it is unfair to give it to manufacturers and that the Democratic 
Party offers the solution in opposing the high tariff rates, which 
artificially discriminate against those who can not be protected. 

I am not opposed to some tariff for certain small and new 
enterprises that need fostering, but those now profiting most, 
such as United States Steel, need it the least. 

This brings me to a summary of the situation, after six years 
of Republican rule, 

Certain favored classes are undoubtedly enjoying great pros- 
perity while the great mass of agricultural and working people 
are experiencing the greatest hardship since the formation of 
the Government. During these six years over 700,000 farmers 
have become bankrupt. The repert of school-teachers shows 
that school children in the congested districts are coming to 
school undernourished. 

The Republican Party always attempts to measure the coun- 
try’s welfare solely in material prosperity. It is strange that 
wealth alone should be considered as a national benefit, when 
history records that it has been the cause of the downfall and 
ruin of every people from the beginning of time. I deny that 
the Republican Party has been a success to the people generally 
even in a material way. Yet if this were true, the country 
would still be vastly poorer if it has lost in enlightment, in 
virile manhood and womanhood, in honest ideals, or moral 
integrity. 

Even the most ardent Republican must admit in the face of 
the facts that during the six years of Republican government 
there bas been a noticeable loss of the virtues which make any 
country great. Unheard-of corruption in elections, brazen at- 
tempts to influence and control by sordid means the officers of 
the people, and a correspondingly loosening of the moral fiber 
of the entire Nation has ensued. 

We find that a few have prospered, while a great majority 
have suffered correspondingly; that great industries like the 
United States Steel, Standard Oil, and so forth, have declared 
dividends of from 200 to 400 per cent, while farm mortgages 
have increased from 200 to 400 per cent. 

We find that dishonesty in office has reached a point wholly 
undreamed of six years ago. We find that while $300,000 
spent to elect a United States Senator six years ago shocked 
the country, an expenditure now of $2,000,000 for the same 
purpose is being condoned and defended. 

The Republican Party is intellectually and morally bankrupt. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, supplementing a statement made by 
me relative to public buildings in an extension of remarks under 
authority granted me on February 9, 1927, I wish to add the 
following to my former statement on the same subject: 
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Crockett, a neighboring, friendly city in an adjoining district, 
has no Federal building and is not yet listed to receive one 
under the present plan. 

Outside of post-office buildings, Federal courthouses, and such 
Federal buildings as are most frequently constructed, there have 
been and are great needs for other types of Federal buildings 
in several of the Texas districts and throughout the country, 
such as Federal quarantine stations and marine hospitals. 
Under acts of the Texas Legislature and of Congress, the United 
States Government is taking over the Texas quarantine stations 
at Texas port cities. There are five congressional districts 
which include Texas deep-water ports. Only two of these five 
districts were able to get any of this class of necessary build- 
ings included in present Federal building plans. The erection 
of such buildings as these is not controlled by the same law or 
handled exactly as post-office buildings are handled. Our dis- 
trict, partly at least as the result of the efforts of its Repre- 
sentative in Congress, is listed for one of these to be erected 
during the early part of this building period. It is a Federal 
marine quarantine building to be located at Sabine Pass, a point 
where it will guard the health of the entire interior from infec- 
tious diseases which might be imported from abroad through 
the ports of Port Arthur, Beaumont, Orange, and Lake Charles. 
This building will probably cost $350,000. 

A fair inquirer can not compare the share of these improve- 
ments which are to come soon to our district with what is to go 
to other districts of the State and Nation and have any reason to 
feel that the interests of the district have been neglected. All 
our needs have not been supplied. As shown in my former 
remarks above referred to, that is true to a distressing extent 
throughout the State and Nation. When relief can be obtained 
for all points is uncertain, but none of the delay is or will be 
due to my neglect. 


THE M’FADDEN-PEPPER BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I shall not again at 
this time discuss the provisions of the McFadden-Pepper bank- 
ing bill. Every time the bill has come up I have strongly op- 
posed the Hull amendments and have explained fully my reasons 
for doing so. I feel confident that the conference report will 
be adopted and that we shall to-day concur in the Senate 
amendments and pass the bill without the Hull amendments. 
TI am glad to have my opposition to the Hull amendments sup- 
ported by such associations as the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men, from whom I have to-day received the following 
expression of opinion: 

BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF CRBDIT MEN, 
Baltimore, Md., January 24, 1927. 


Hon. Joun Pup HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, CO. 
M’FADDEN-PEPPER BILL 
My Dear Sir: We understand that Hon. Lovis T. McFappen, chair- 
man of the House Banking and Currency Committee, will introduce a 


resolution in the House to-day agreeing substantially to 
amendment to the McFadden-Pepper bill. 

The McFadden-Pepper bill, without the Hull amendment, has been 
carefully studied and approved by the Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men, affiliated with the National Association of Credit Men. 

The Baltimore Association of Credit Men. composed of 650 of the 
representative manufacturers, wholesalers, banks, and financial insti- 
tutions of Baltimore, your support of the McFadden resolution 


the Senate 


urge 


introduced to-day, and hope that you will not only favor the bill but 
work vigorously for the adoption of the resolution. 
Very truly yours, 


BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MBN, 
By Ira L. Morninostar, Secretary. 


Our banking system in the United States would be greatly 
benefited by the passage of the pending legislation. 


IMPEACH MENT 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr, Speaker, there is a small number of men 
in the Congress of the United States who are constantly seek- 
ing for opportunities to discredit the eighteenth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States and to bring the prohibi- 
tory law into contempt. They represent what are called “‘ wet” 
districts. Their constituents are largely made up of radicals, 
outlaws, and persons whose occupation was gone when the 
eighteenth amendment was adopted. They understand per- 
fectly well that the most effective way to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment is to discredit and defeat its enforcement, and they 
have set about that defeat by every means within their power. 
To accomplish the desire of their constituents they have forced 
the eighteenth amendment into politics and demanded that each 
of the political parties shall nominate candidates pledged to the 
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interest of nullification of law, and with brazen-facea effrontery 
proclaim that no other shall be elected to Congress. 

In the national halls of legislation they have demanded that 
a body of men elected and sworn to pass laws for the promotion 
of public welfare, the protection of public peace and tran- 
quillity, for the protection of home, wife, children, morals, life, 
and health; that they shall violate them and become the 
obedient servants of the illegal liquor traffic instead of the 
people, that they shall set about to bring Congress and the 
eighteenth amendment into public contempt and to educate and 
induce the public mind to disregard the laws of the land and 
violate them at will. 

Hitherto this has been the policy of the nullifiers of the Con- 
stitution in the Congress of the United States. Recently they 
have made a new and daring attempt to disregard and discredit 
the law. They have entered the courts and demanded that the 
judge, whose duty and business it is to see that the laws are 
faithfully enforced, shall disregard his oath, trample justice 
under his feet, disregard his duty and give loose rein to the 
vicious and lawless classes and leave the people and our insti- 
tutions without guard or protection; and if the judge refuses 
to obey their behests forthwith he is denounced as a zealot, 
radical, fanatic, and every endeavor is made to bring the judge 
and the courts of justice into disrepute and to influence the 
people to despise and disregard the lawful power and authority, 
and then they proclaim that “prohibition does not prohibit” 
and blame temperance people and the law-abiding for their own 
violations of law. 

This attempt of the nullifiers and their supporters has been 
well illustrated by the recent groundless, false, and malicious 
charges of impeachment made against Hon. Frank Cooper, 
United States district judge for the northern district of New 
York. 

On the 10th day of January, 1927, Senator Reep of Missouri, 
in the Senate of the United States, offered the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 325), which was adopted: 


Resolved, That David H. Blair, Internal Revenue Commissioner, and 
Lincoln C. Andrews are hereby requested to furnish to the Senate 
copies of all orders and correspondence relative to the employmeiut of 
what is known as under-cover agents employed in the enforcement of 
the prohibition statutes, the activities of said agents in the entrapment 
of citizens through the establishment of stills, saloons, speak-easies, or 
other like devices, together with the amounts of money expended. 


In answer to this resolution on the 25th day of January the 
Secretary of the Treasury submitted a letter of explanation 
together with copies of all letters and instructions, orders, and 
communications having reference to the subject of entrapment 
by enforcement agents, as set forth in said resolution. These 
papers make a printed document of 150 pages known as Senate 
Document 198 of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

On page 3 of said document, under date of January 15, 1927, 
appears a memorandum from R. Q. Merrick, prohibition ad- 
ministrator, addressed to Hon. L. C. Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as to activities in which he or his agents 
had engaged in the entrapment of violators of the prohibitory 
law. This memorandum is quite lengthy and among other 
things it states as follows: 


Some time during the month of November, 1924, Hon. Frank Cooper, 
United States district judge for the northern district of New York, 
sent for me to come to Albany for a conference. 

Judge Cooper stated that he was tired of imposing sentences on rum 
runners for transporting liquor in violation of section 26, and that be 
wanted me to take some action to get the higher-ups who would import 
this liquor from Canada and distribute same in wholesale quantities 
from Champlain and Plattsburg, N. Y. The judge asked what I could 
do about it and if I had any suggestions as to how I would proceed. 
I told Judge Cooper that as there was no State law in New York pro 
hibiting the sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors and as he 
(Judge Cooper) was the only judge in the northern judicial district, 
that, with his approval, I would start agents to operating as boot- 
leggers and rum runners and try to make conspiracy cases against these 
violators. 


Merrick further set forth in this memorandum that he and 
his assistants had three years ago made a special drive on the 
Canadian border near Plattsburg and Champlain, N, Y., and 
rounded up some 40 of the “ higher-ups,” so-called, and brought 
them before the grand jury and Judge Cooper and on the evi- 
dence obtained these “ higher-ups”’ were convicted. 

He further said: 

The conviction of these wholesale liquor dealers operating on the 
Canadian border had a most wholesome effect on the wholesale traffic 
that had been going on for several years. Our agents on the border 
had been catching 25 or 30 automobiles each month transporting big 
loads of liquor, but after the conviction of all of these defendants the 
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seizures dropped off to 4 and 5 automobiles a month, and instead of 
seizing cars with 25 or 30 cases of beer, wine, or whisky, the ordinary 
seizure represented a roadster with 5 or 10 cases in it. The conviction 
of these conspirators did more to prevent smuggling from Canada 
than anything we had been able to do since the prohibition law was 
passed. 


The contents of this memorandum from Merrick was eagerly 
seized upon by Representatives LAGuARpIA and CELLER, of New 
York City, who, on the 26th day of January, introduced House 
Resolutions Nos, 398 and 400, respectively, designed to investi- 
gate said Judge Frank Cooper, who was charged by them, 
among other things, with entering into a conspiracy with prohi- 
bition officials to violate the prohibition law by purchasing and 
transporting liquor and counseling and advising prohibition 
officials in a course of conduct known as entrapment and pro- 
voking prohibition law violations. 

In presenting his resolution to the House Mr. LaGuagpia, on 
page 2322 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, said: 


I demand an immediate investigation by the committee and an imme- 
diate report. This should not be avoided at this time on the pretext 
that we have only a few days. If you are going to permit under-cover 
men, rascals, crooks, and ex-convicts to violate the laws of the United 
States, surely you are not going to permit United States judges to con- 
sult, conspire, and connive with them. What a strange combination— 
a United States judge, a Treasury Department chief, an under-cover 
man, and a couple of crooks—conspiring to import liquor. Some one 
must assume this responsibility. We have brought the matter to your 
attention. Now, gentlemen, do not let such outrageous crime be com- 
mitted in the name of prohibition. It is time to call the under-cover 
crooks to a halt. They do not enforce the law; they violate the law. 
Do not let your belief in prohibition deprive you of your judgment. 
Do not be misled by these law violators in not doing your duty as 
Members of the House. 

The Secretary of the Treasury justified the use of under-cover men in 
engaging in unlawful business on the ground that it led to the dis- 
covery of crime, although the law, which is well established, provides 
that they can not prosecute men enticed and induced to commit crime 
under such conditions. 


Both these resolutions were referred at once to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House. Two days after their reference 
to the committee and before it had time to act, Mr. LaGuarpra 
appeared on the floor of the House and presented in writing 
charges of impeachment against Judge Cooper, charged him 
with usurpation of power, violation of law, and unfitness to 
hold judicial office, and followed these charges with eight speci- 
fications setting forth in detail that said judge had advised, coun- 
selled, and conspired with certain persons, and so forth, to 
unlawfully purchase and sell liquors and to entice and entrap 
innocent persons into buying and selling liquors, and so forth, 
and that he, said judge, while prejudiced against the defend- 
ants, had tried and convicted persons so entrapped in violation 
of law. 

These charges of impeachment were at once referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House for investigation and 
report. That committee set February 9, 1927, as the time for 
the hearing of said charges and notified Mr. LaGuarpra to be 
present with his witnesses and evidence, and at the same time 
the committee invited Judge Cooper to be present and make any 
statement he cared to make. Mr. LaGuarpra informed the 
committee that he had only one witness, Mr. Merrick, and that 
the hearing would be short. 

At the hearings on February 9, Mr. LAGuarptia appeared with- 
out any witnesses, claiming that he had a right to introduce as 
evidence this memorandum from Merrick to Andrews, which I 
have already referred to. The committee held otherwise and 
called upon Mr. LaGuarpta to produce his witness, whom he 
said was in the city. Adjournment was made until the next 
morning, the 10th, whereupon Mr. LAGUARDIA appeared with 
his sole witness, Mr. Merrick, whose testimony in full is found 
on pages 35 to 44, inclusive, of the committee hearings. Mr. 
Merrick testified to the facts set forth in his memorandum, and 
in relation to statements of Judge Cooper, among other things, 
he said: 


The judge, on a previous occasion, had told me about the young 
men who were being brought before him; young fellows whom our 
agents and State officers would catch transporting liquor; young 
fellows 18 or 20 years old who were employed by the higher-ups to 
transport this stuff. But we never got any of the big fellows. All 
we got were the little rum runners. It seemed to worry the judge a 
good deal that these young fellows were induced to go into this busi- 
ness by the men with the money. He thought that we should do 
something to get the higher-ups, and I took this procedure. 


He then explained at some length his work in catching the 
“higher-ups” and bringing them before the court of Judge 
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Cooper, and their subsequent conviction, and so forth. The 
evidence is too long to quote here, but can all be found in the 
printed hearings. On page 81 he testified, in answer to a ques- 
tion by a member of the committee, as follows: 


Mr. Bow.inea. I would like to ask this witness this question: If I 
understood what you said in respect to your relations with Judge 
Cooper it is this, and I want to see if this is your idea, that Judge 
Cooper stated to you what he considered to be a bad condition in his 
district that needed correction, and that you in your position as an 
enforcement officer was responsible for the plan by which the bad con- 
dition was to be corrected; is that right? 

Mr. Merrick. That is right. 

Mr. Bowne. He had nothing to do with the making of the plan? 

Mr. Merrick. That is my plan. 

Mr. BowLina. Your plan, as an expert in that position? 

Mr. MERRICK, Yes, sir. 

Mr, SumMers. The plan that you evolved seemed to work fairly well, 
did it not? 


Mr. Merrick. It worked perfectly. 


Also, on pages 82 and 83, in answer to questions from the 
attorney for Judge Cooper, he testified as follows: 


Mr. Irwin. And was it at that time that the judge told you that 
all that had appeared before him up to that time were these young 
men, the drivers of the trucks, and so on? 

Mr. Merrick. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Irwin. And that he felt something ought to be done to clean up 
the situation? 

Mr. Merrick. That is right. 

Mr. Irwin. Now, then, you were at Albany from that time, which 
we will assume was in January, 1924, on various occasions down to 
November 28, 1924, were you not? 

Mr. Merrick. I tried to visit Albany once a month. 

Mr. Irwin. On those different visits, you would go in and pay your 
respects to the judge, as 1 understood you to say when you were before 
the committee before? 

Mr. Merrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. And all this while, you were evolving plans to clean this 
condition up in the north country, were you not? 

Mr. MERRICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. So that, when you did see the judge on November 28, 
1924, you had a concrete plan in mind of your own to cope with the 
situation up there, had you not? 

Mr. Mereick. I had. 

Mr. Irwin. Was there any suggestion or any inference of any char- 
acter whatsoever in your conference with Judge Cooper on November 
28, 1924, which would indicate that he was a party to any plan you 
might have in mind? 

Mr. MERRICK. No, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. Just one more question. In reference to this visit to 
Judge Cooper’s house that you detailed in regard to the search-warrant 
situation, was there any of the facts in any of the cases that your 
agents had secured as a result of these raids discussed with the judge 
on that occasion? 

Mr. MereaicK. Not even with the commissioner. 

Mr. Irwin. It was simply to make arrangements at that time for a 
commissioner, and subsequently your agents went before that com- 
missioner ? 

Mr. MERRICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. So that the judge himself had nothing whatever to do 
with the drafting of the papers or the preparation of the papers for 


the search warrants, and made no suggestions whatsoever in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Mereaick. He did not. 

Mr. MontTaGus. I understood you to say that the judge knew nothing 
about that. 

Mr. Merrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MontaGuse. The judge knew nothing about any individual case? 

Mr. Merrick. He did not, as far as I know. 


Judge Cooper’s testimony can be found on pages 44 to 65 
inclusive of the hearings. He testified in part, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 

I thought that if I could very briefly describe to you the northern 
district of New York, over which I preside and the work of the court, 
it might make the situation clearer. 

This district comprises 29 counties, containing approximately one 
half of the area of the State of New York and extends from the 
Canadian border on the north to the Pennsylvania line on the south. 
It has a population of more than 2,000,000 people and includes such 
cities as Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, Oswego, Auburn, 
Binghamton, Watertown, Ogdensburg, Plattsburg, and many others. 
The greater part of the main highway from Montreal to New York is 
within this district. 

Besides this main highway, there are a great many roads running 
from the Province of Quebec into the State of New York. There are 
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nlso water approaches to this district through Lake Champlain, the 


St. Lawrence River, and Lake Ontario. This will make clear to you 


the conditions under which the illegal smuggling and traffic of liquor 


along the extensive frontier can be carried on. 
In the State of New York we have no State prohibition enforcement 
law; consequently, all the prohibition cases are brought into the Fed- 


eral court. 

Without attempting to speak of the civil work, but to give you some 
idea of the volume of the prohibition work, I might say that during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 1,840 prohibition cases were dis- 
Of these 1,840 cases, 1,595 persons pleaded guilty and about 
240 were dismissed for various reasons. 

So, gentlemen, you will readily understand that with this volume 
of it would be almost inypossible for me to remember the 
details of any particular case. In the limited time at my disposal since 
the summons to come down here to-day, I have tried to get together as 
much information as I could as to the three specific cases upon which 
these charges seem largely to be based. 


posed of. 


business, 


He then testified at some length in regard to each individual 
case set forth in the charges of impeachment; and then he 
testified as follows (p. 46): 


No question of entrapment was raised on the trial of the action by 
the defendants, on motion, argument, or otherwise. 

La Fountain’s case was reviewed by the circuit court of appeals, and 
they affirmed the conviction as to conspiracy and smuggling. La Foun- 
tain raised the question of entrapnrent for the first time in the circuit 
court of appeals, but that court paid no attention to that question and 
did not refer to it in its opinion. 


In answer to questions from Mr, WELLER, a member of the 
committee, he said (pp. 47 and 48 of the hearings) : 

Mr. Weer. Did you, as the presiding judge, leave to the jury the 
guilt or innocence of these defendants? 

Judge Cooprer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WrELLER. Or did you express any opinion, which, of course, as a 
Federal judge, you had a perfect right to do? 

Judge Cooper. I am very glad that you brought that up, Mr. Con- 
gressman. I did not express any opinion. It is not my practice to 
express any opinion. I do not think I have expressed an opinion as 
to the guilt of defendants in any case since I have been on the bench, 
with possibly one exception. I can not remember it in that particular 
case. But I know that except as to that case I have never expressed 
an opinion about the guilt of a defendant, although I well recognize 
the law that it is the function of a judge to do it, provided he tells the 
jury that they must decide, and they are not bound and are not to be 
influenced by the court's view of the guilt of the defendant. 


In speaking of one of the defendants at the trial on page 49, 
he said: 


Hayes claimed that he was entrapped, and I, sitting as the trial 
judge, charged the jury on the subject of entrapment. This, gentle- 
men, was another trial, and this was another charge of entrapment. 

“Ifa person is entirely innocent, has no thought of committing a crime, 
po means of committing a crime, no desire to commit a crime, no such 
thing is in his mind—if a person, thus innocent, baving no thought or 
intention or desire to commit or violate any law or commit any crime, 
is induced to do so by the solicitation and entreatment, the persuasion, 
insistence, planted in the mind of the person, the desire aud the inten- 
iion to do it and he does it, which except for said insistence and per- 
suasion he would not otherwise have done, that is entrapment, 

“ Now, having that definition in mind, the defendant Hayes says that 
uld not have had any ale in his premises, sold any ale, or had 

ale or intoxicating liquors of any kind except 

for the solicitation, the entreatment, the persuasion, the insistence of 
Agent Parks. If that be so, then he is not guilty of the crime of con- 
spiracy and he is not guilty of any of the offenses here charged. But 
if he was a willing seller; if he was engaged in the business, or if he 
only awaited an opportunity to sell, and all that Agent Parks and the 
other agents did was to give him an opportunity to sell, why then he 
is guilty of such offenses as the evidence warrants you in finding him 
guilty of.” 

rhe circuit court of appeals affirmed that, and by their affirmance they 
held of necessity that the jury was right under the evidence in the 
case in finding that Hayes was not entrapped. 


he 
anything to do with any 


we 


On page 53 of the bearings the chairman of our committee 
asked the following questions of Judge Cooper: 


The CHAIRMAN. Had you any further connection with originating, 
directing, or approving the plan of procedure adopted by the officers, 
other than this agreement to release on bail any agent that might be 
arrested ? 

Judge Cooper. I told Mr. Merrick that they were bringing in a lot 
of boys of almost tender years before the court. Most of them were 


caught somewhere between Plattsburg and south, with Packard and 
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thousands of dollars, and that it was very evident to me and to every- 
body else that those boys were not the owners of those cars and those 
loads, because unless they were young Creesuses, they could not have 
such money, and somebody was sending them out. 

The CHAIRMAN, Judge, did you direct in any manner, or participate 
in the work of officers, or advise or counsel with them as to how they 
should proceed ? 

Judge Cooper. Not any further than I have told you. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, to try and get the higher-ups? 

Judge Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, And that was the whole extent of your advice and 
counsel to them? 

Judge Cooprger. That is my recollection of all the advice and counsel 
I gave Mr. Merrick. 


Judge Cooper sums up his evidence on pages 56 and 57 as 
follows: 


If the prohibition agents committed no unlawful act, then no persons 
can be guilty of aiding or abetting the agents to commit an unlawfu! 
act. If the agents committed no unlawful act, then no persons can be 
guilty of conspiring with such agents to violate or procure violation of 
the law. If the things claimed to have been done were not a violation 
of the law, the foundation for the charge of conspiracy falls and there 
can be no conspiracy. 

For almost seven years now there have been brought into my court 
great numbers of persons charged with transporting intoxicating liquors, 
and usually coming from the vicinity of Plattsburg and toward the 
southern part of the State. Many of these were young boys from 16 to 
20 years of age. They were often driving Cadillacs or Packard cars 
containing loads of Canadian ale, valued at hundreds of dollars, and 
sometimes loads of whisky, gin, and other liquors valued at thousands 
of dollars. It was perfectly apparent that these boys could not have 
had the means to buy such cars or to purchase such liquors. Almost 
invariably they pleaded guilty; almost none would admit knowing from 
whom the liquors were obtained or to whom these costly cars belonged. 

It was reasonably clear that they had not obtained the stuff in 
Canada, but at some place not far distant from the Canadian border. 
The multitude of these cases and the tragic aspect of them was a burden 
on the court. It was evident that there were persons running supply 
houses of intoxicating liquors and dealing in them in wholesale quanti- 
ties who were sending these boys out or giving them their loads. Noth 
ing but a fine could be imposed on the boys, because the prohibition law 
provides only a fine for transportation and possession. The fines were 
frequently paid, undoubtedly, by the supply-house dealers. Sometimes 
the boys were allowed to shift for themselves and go to jail for nonpay- 
ment of the fine. At other times there was good reason to believe that 
boys went to jail and were paid for spending 30 days in jail and taking 
the pauper’s oath. It was really making a mockery of the law and 
bringing it into derision and ridicule. 

I tell you frankly, gentlemen, that I brought this situation to the 
attention of Mr. Merrick, who was then the chief prohibition enforce- 
ment agent of the State of New York, and asked him if he could not 
devise some plan whereby he could learn who these higher-ups were 
who were employing these boys. 

Mr. Merrick did devise a plan and carried it to a successful culmina- 
tion, as I have shown before, but before doing so he tol@ me that if 
his undercover agents were arrested and forced to disclose their identity 
their work up there would of necessity be ended. I told him that if 
they were caught in the doing of their work they would be released on 
their own recognizance. 

Because so much emphasis has been put upon the enforcement of the 
prohibition law in my district, I would like to say at this time and in 
closing this statement that I have no greater desire to enforce this law 
than any other law of the United States. But because it is a part of 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, I feel that it should not 
be made a subject of mockery and derision. 

When I was appointed to this office and took the oath to support the 
Constitution and laws of the United States I intended to keep that oath, 
and I have ever since endeavored to do so both in my official and 
personal conduct. 


It might be interesting at this point to know the law in the 
matter of entrapment and the disqualifications of the judge to 
sit in cases where prejudice of the judge is claimed. 

First. As to entrapment: In the course of his testimony 
Judge Cooper quoted among other authorities the following 
cases. He said this is what he told the jury where entrapment 
was made a defense: 


This is what entrapment means fn law. If a person has no thought, 
intent, or desire to violate the law, or to commit a specific crime and 
some other person comes along, particularly one who has some duty or 
function relative to the discovery of violations of such law, and such 
person—that is, such official person—by persuasion, solicitation, induce- 
ment of some kind or other, implants for the first time in the mind of 


Cadillae cars, with substantial loads which were worth, if they were the other man the thought of committing a crime and implants it in 
ale, hundreds of dollars, and if they were wines or whiskies or gin, | such a way that against the inclinations of the other man that other 
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man is induced to commit the crime which otherwise and without which 
solicitation and persuasion he would not at all have committed the 
crime, when he is thus persuaded to do what otherwise he had no 
thought or intention of doing, that man was entrapped; and if Hartson 
was thus persuaded or induced to agree with Parks to sell him, then 
Hartson is not guilty of conspiracy solely because of the sale.to Parks. 
If you should find there was any, such entrapment, why, then, of course, 
Hartson’s conviction of conspiracy must depend on other evidence in 
the case. 


He also on page 63 stated the following as the leading 
Supreme Court case: 

In Andrews v. United States (162 U. 8S. 420, 423) the following 
appears : 

“Error is attributed to the court below in permitting the witness 
Flint to testify in the case, for the reason that he was an officer of the 
United States, and that correspondence was carried on, through the 
mails, for the sole purpose of obtaining evidence from the defendant 
upon which to base the prosecution. A similar contention was dis- 
posed of by this court in the case of Grimm v. United States (156 
U. S. 604), where it was said: ‘It does not appear that it was the 
purpose of the post-office inspector to ascertain whether the defendant 
was engaged in an unlawful business, The mere facts that the letters 
were written under an assumed name, and that the writer was a Gov- 
ernment official—a detective, he may be called—do not of themselves 
constitute a defense to the crime actually committed. The official, 
suspecting that the defendant was engaged in a business offensive to 
good morals, sought information directly from him, and the deféndant, 
responding thereto, violated a law of the United States by using the 
mails to convey such information, and he can not plead in defense that 
he would not have violated the law if inquiry had not been made of 
him by the Government official.’ Goode v. United States (150 U. 8. 
663), though under a different statute, is to the like effect.” 


As to the matter of disqualification or prejudice of the judge, 
as a member of the committee I find the following additional 
authorities in regard to the legality of conduct of Judge Cooper 
on the bench in these matters: 


A judge is not disqualified by having information as to the guilt or 
innocence of a party charged with a crime. (113 Ga. 756; 88 Ga. 15L.) 

Neither is he disqualified by having counseled with others as to the 
best means of enforcing the law. (44 8S. W. 167 and 1091.) 

The judge is not disqualified to hold an opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of a party charged with crime. (113 Ga. 736; 67 Kans. 142.) 

A judge is not disqualified from presiding at the trial of one indicted 
for keeping a disorderly house by attending a meeting of judges called 
for the purpose of devising ways and means of suppressing gaming and 
disorderly houses, although such person was brought under discussion 


and condemnation at the meeting. (55 S. W. 821; 45 L. R. A. 
(NS) 519.) 


Mere prejudice as to the cause or defense of the party and not against 
his person does not disqualify the judge. (Bert v. Lewis, 15 Mo. 
App. 40.) 

That a judge is strongly opposed to the sale of liquor in any form 
is not of itself sufficient reason why he should not proceed in the trial 
of cases involving infraction of the liquor laws. (138 Ky. 238; 127 
SW. 785.) 


At the close of the hearings on February 28 upon the im- 
peachment charges filed by Mr. LAGuArpIA it was found by the 
committee that the charges had not been sustained in any 
particular. 

Mr. LaGuarpra thereupon requested the committee to con- 
tinue the hearings and to permit him to file with the committee 
additional charges of misconduct of Judge Cooper upon the 
bench in the trial of cases, and the committee thereupon threw 
wide open the door and told Mr. LaGuarpria that we would 
hear any charges he had to make against the judge during the 
six years that he had occupied the bench. Thereupon Mr. La- 
GuARDIA gave the committee a long list of witnesses, which we 
summoned for hearing on February 28. On that date Mr. La- 
Guarp1ia and Mr. CELLER appeared with a number of new wit- 
nesses, who were sworn, and testified at length, as set forth in 
the hearings from pages 65 to 168, inclusive. 

These new charges took in a great number of trials, hear- 
ings, and rulings in both civil and criminal cases before Judge 
Cooper during his six years of service. The committee found 
these new charges were also without foundation, and evidently 
made by Mr. LaGuarpra and Mr. CELier without sufficient 
investigation. 

On March 3 the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
made its report to the House of Representatives on all the 
charges made against Judge Cooper. This report is found in 
House Resolution 450, as follows: 


Resolved, That the evidence submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in regard to the conduct of Hon. Frank Cooper, United States 
district judge for the northern district of New York, does not call for 
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the interposition of the constitutional powers of the House with regard 
to impeachment. 


Mr. LaGuarpra thereupon obtained permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in the matter of these charges against 
Judge Cooper, and what he may say I do not know, as his 
remarks have not yet appeared. 

Representative CreLier, associated with Mr. LAGuaArpra in the 
prosecution of these charges, also obtained leave to extend his 
remarks, which he did at great length on pages 5158 to 5166, in- 
clusive, of the Recorp, in which extension he again reviewed 
these same charges, and while admitting that they were not 
sufficient to impeach Judge Cooper, he claimed that impeach- 
ment of the judge was not a proper remedy for removal, that it 
was too drastic and required too much evidence, and that judges 
ought to be removed for something less serious than that pro- 
vided by the Constitution of the United States. 


Mae page 5165, in speaking of impeachment of a judge, he 
Said: 


It is too drastic in its nature. There is evident dislike to put so 
serious a stigma upon a judge. Then, too, impeachment shoves the 
accused judge into the political ring. In the Cooper case prohibition 
was the deciding factor. The “ drys” stood by Cooper and the “ wets ” 
opposed him. Furthermore, the offenses that constitute “high crimes 
and misdemeanors,” which are the only constitutional causes of im- 
peachment, are most uncertain of definition. Incompetent and ignorant 
judges are probably not impeachable and they hold office for life. To 
provoke discussion and not with any hope of congressional action now, 
I offer a bill setting up a judicial tribunal to have effective supervision 
over the conduct of Federal judges. This tribunal will protect the 
public from continuance in office of those who are judicially unfit or 
incompetent, 


In this age of nullification of the Constitution and the advice 
from some in high places to disobey and defy laws in‘ which 
they do not believe it is hopeful to know that there are so many 
judges in our land that stand for the majesty and enforcement 
of all the laws, and I am pleased that it has been my good 
fortune to have met, admired, and helped to vindicate this 
honest and upright judge, Hon. Frank Cooper. May he enjoy 
many more years of faithful and efficient service upon the 
Federal bench, a position he has so greatly honored. 
NATIONAL-ORIGINS PROVISIONS IMMIGRATION LAW SOUND 

PENSION A RETREAT 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of those who are will- 
ing to take the trouble to learn the facts and understand the 
inwardness of what was involved in the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 152, suspending for one year sections 11 and 
12, being the national-origins previsions of the imm‘zration act 
of 1924, this statement is made. For a more complete discus- 
sion of the purpose and effect of these provisions I refer the‘ 
inquirer to the remarks of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
VAILE], CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 19, 1925, at pages 
823-826; to the speech of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. VAImLE] made in the House of Representatives on March 3, 
1927, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date, at pages 5643-5645: 
to the remarks of the writer on the floor of the House on the 
same date, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, pages 5645-5648 ; to the state- 
ment of Dr. Joseph A. Hill, assistant to the Director of the 
Census, and chairman of the commitee appointed for the pur- 
pose of making the ascertainment and report of the elements of 
the population of the -United States, as required by the act 
of 1924, for the purpose of furnishing the quota basis on the 
national-origins plan provided therein; and to the statement 
of John B. Trevor, Esq., both of which latter statements were 
made before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation on January 18, 1927 (Hearings, January 18, 1927, pp. 
7-26, and pp. 26-57, respectively). 

The statement of Congressman VaAILE and that of Captain 
Trevor, both referred to above, and the proceedings in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives while it was con- 
sidering the conference report on the immigration act of 1924, 
show that these provisions were regularly and deliberately in- 
cluded in the law by the two Houses, which action was delib- 
erately and formally approved by the President. 

This part of the law had not yet been put into operation 
when, by an act which passed the House on the last day of its 
recent session, under a special rule permitting no sufficient 
debate, it was suspended for one year. Why was that part of 
the law not permitted to go into operation? - 

For a statement of some of the controlling reasons why the 
administration and Congress reversed their own action, so 
deliberately taken, after it was nearly three years old, but yet 
before it had gone into operation, I respectfully refer to a 
speech made by me on the floor of the House on March 3, 1927, 
CON6RESSION AL ReEcorp, pages 5645 to 5648, inclusive. 


SUs- 
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The statement made by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
VAILE] on December 16, 1925, ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, December 
19, 1925, pages 823 to 826, shows that a year’ and a half after 
the passage of the immigration act of 1924 and a year and some 
three months before the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 152, 
suspending these provisions of the law, a certain society of the 
hyphenated groups had begun a campaign for the repeal of 
these provisions. Press statements included in my remarks of 
March 3, 1927, above referred to, show that in August, 1926, 
under pressure from these same sources, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHNsoN], chairman of the committee, ad- 
vised that he had “inside information” to the effect that these 
provisions of the law would not be put into effect. That “inside 
information ” could have been only to the effect that the Presi- 
dent would not carry out the mandatory provisions of the law 
requiring its enforcement by him as a constitutional executive 
obligation. The question where the chairman of the committee 
this “inside information” can be answered in only two 
ways. First, he may have gotten it from Secretaries at the 
heads of the departments whose duty it was to prepare the data 
on which the national-origins quota was to be based and certify 
the same to the President. If either of the Secretaries at the 
heads of the departments handling this business secretly advised 
the chairman of the House committee that this legal duty would 
not be performed, and did so to help him in a political cam- 
paign, we have a remarkable spectacle. The only other “in- 
side” source from which the chairman could have obtained such 
information would have been an “inside” tip from the Presi- 
dent that he did not intend to execute the law as its terms 
required. I reject the latter theory, but one or the other of 
them is true. 

A study of the manner in which the President and the three 
Secretaries handled this business shows that the chairman’s 
advice to certain groups of his displeased hyphenated constitu- 
ents, based on “inside information” previously furnished him 
to meet the exigencies of a political campaign, was in line with 
what afterwards occurred. 

First, let it be kept in mind that no difficulty, much less an 
impossibility, of ascertaining the necessary facts and enforcing 
the law was hinted to either branch of Congress while the 
proposition was pending in Congress in 1924 or, so far as we 
are advised, to the President by his Cabinet advisers while he 
was considering whether or not he would approve the act con- 
taining these provisions. If he had any such advice then, he 
evidently did not take it seriously, for he then very deliberately 
approved the act containing them. Apparently they were all 
as mum as oysters at that time when it was their duty to speak 
if the situation, as now pretended, in fact existed. Nor was any 
difficulty hinted at from official sources until the exigencies of 
a political campaign created an apparent political necessity for 
the presentation of such difficulties. When it became necessary 
to placate certain hostile foreign born there was official “inside 
information’ furnished to the effect that these provisions of 
the law would be ignored. According to press reports, the 
reasons then given were not based on the difficulty, much less 
the impossibility, of enforcement; but certain hyphenated 
groups were told that “if the national-origins amendment of 
Senator Reep to the Johnson Immigration Act is going to breed 
bad feeling in the United States among those of German birth 
and Scandinavian ancestry and result in friction at home, you 
may rest assured that it will not be put into effect.” 

But it was found that these provisions of the law were man- 
datory. I think this is plain from the reading of the act, so an 
excuse had to be found for the suspension or repeal of the law. 
To let it go into effect would have embarrassed all of the gentle- 
men having constituents of this class whom they had promised 
that it would be treated as a nullity. For the President to have 
issued the proclamation as the law required would have put 
into effect a law unpopular with certain hyphenated groups. It 
was feared that, because of his executive participation, these 
groups would blame him for issuing the proclamation required 
by the law. Therefore, to avoid the political disadvantage 
which confronted the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonn- 
SON] and other Members of the two Houses situated like him 
and to save the President from the political embarrassment of 
having to enforce the law according to its terms and in obedi- 
ence to the constitutional mandate, the law must be nullified, 
suspended, or otherwise disposed of regardless of the impair- 
ment of the integrity of the act and the policy which it declared. 

On the 6th day of January, 1927, the Senate of the United 
States requested the President to transmit to the Senate a copy 
of the joint report of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to the President in pur- 
suance of section 11 (e) of the immigration act of 1924. (Senate 
Resolution 318.) 


y 
got 
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Whereupon, the President, doubfless resorting to his files, 
furnished to the Senate a pertinent document and his letter, 
dated January 7, 1927, transmitting the following letter, dated 
January 3, 1927, written to him by the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor: 


JANUARY 3, 1927. 

My Dear Mr. PresIDENT: Pursuant to the provisions of sections 11 
and 12 of the immigration act of 1924, we have the honor to transmit 
herewith the report of the subcommittee appointed by us for the pur- 
pose of determining the quota of each nationality in accordance with the 
provisions of said sections. 

The report of the subcommittee is self-explanatory, and, while it is 
stated to be a preliminary report, yet it is believed that further in- 
vestigation will not substantially alter the conclusions arrived at. 

It may be stafed that the statistical and historical information 
available from which these computations were made is not entirely 
satisfactory. Assuming, however, that the issuance of the proclama- 
tion provided for in paragraph (3), section 11, of said act is mandatory 
and that Congress will neither repeal nor amend said act on or before 
April 1, 1927, the attached list shows substantially the quota allot- 
ments for use in said proclamation. 

Faithfully yours, 
FranK B. KBLLOGG, 
Secretary of State, Department of State. 
HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor. 


The letter just quoted and the accompanying document, with 
the President’s letter of transmission were at the time inserted 
in the proceedings of the Senate (CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, Janu- 
ary 7, 1927, p. 1224) and then printed in Senate document No, 
190, in the latter of which the letter of the three Secretaries 
to the President is in exactly the same language as above 
quoted, reading as follows: 


Janvary 8, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the provisions of sections 11 
and 12 of the immigration act of 1924, we have the honor to transmit 
herewith the report of the subcommittee appointed by us for the pur- 
pose of determining the quota of each nationality in accordance with 
the provisions of said sections. 

The report of the subcommittee is self-explanatory, and, while it is 
stated to be a preliminary report, yet it is believed that further in- 
vestigation will not substantially alter the conclusions arrived at. 

It may be stated that the statistical and historical information avail- 
able from which these computations were made is not entirely satis- 
factory. Assuming, however, that the issuance of the proclamation 
provided for in paragraph (3), section 11, of said act is mandatory 
and that Congress will neither repeal nor amend said act on or before 
April 1, 1927, the attached list shows substantially the quota allot- 
ments for use in said proclamation. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, Department of State. 
HpRBert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
JAMES J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor. 


I ask that the reader note carefully the entire wording of this 
letter as it originally appeared in the ConcrEssionaL Recorp of 
January 7, 1927, at page 1224, and in original Senate docu- 
ment No. 190, both of which were printed before the group, 
some of which must have furnished the “inside information” 
relied upon by the chairman of the committee when he promised 
during his campaign that the law would not be permitted to go 
into effect, had determined to change their report upon the 
facts for the purpose of accomplishing their intention to defeat 
the execution of the law and to cover up their action pertinent 
thereto. In the furtherance of that purpose some of those con- 
cerned thereafter changed the wording of that identical letter 
of January 3, 1927, so as to make it better conform to the pur- 
pose already outlined; that is, to present a pretended difficulty 
and prevent the execution of the law. 

The letter in question was “doctored,” not being left in its 
original form, and another letter written correcting any errors 
therein, but it was doctored for the evident purpose of justify- 
ing the repudiation of the law, the “ doctoring” being done by 
some one connected with the preparation or printing of that 
letter. When that letter appeared again it was in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 190—a later reprint under the same number—in the 
following language: 
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Janvary 3, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr, Presipent: Pursuant to the provisions of sections 11 and 


12 of the immigration act of 1924, we have the honor to transmit here- | 


with the preliminary report of the subcommittee appointed by us. 

The report of the subcommittee is self-explanatory, and is stated to 
be a preliminary report, yet, in ‘the judgment of that committee, fur- 
ther investigation will not substantially alter this presentation. 

Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
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tion available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these com- | 
putations as a basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can not | 


assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances. 
Yours faithfully, 
Frank B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State. 
. HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 
James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor. 


The same letter was later again reprinted, in the languag 
last above quoted, as a part of Senate Document No, 193. 

I invite a comparison of the language of this letter as it was 
when it first appeared in the CoNnGRESSIONAL ReEcorp as quoted 
above, and in original Senate Document No. 190, from which 
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April 1, 1927, the attached list shows substantially the quota allot- 
ments for use in said proclamation. 


The third paragraph of the letter which had this major 
surgical operation performed upon it reads as follows: 

Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
and to state that in our opinion the statistical and historical infer- 
mation available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these 
computations as a basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can 
not assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circum- 


and to state that in our opinion the statistical and historical informa- tances. 


The third paragraph of the original letter of the three Sec- 
retaries states that “the attached list shows substantially the 
quota allotments for use in said proclamation "—referring to 
the proclamation to be issued by the President when, in obe- 
dience to the Constitution and terms of the statute, he should 
put said provisions into effect. 

The second and emasculated edition of said letter of the 
three Secretaries to the President, dated January 3, 1927, con- 
cludes with the following language: 


We therefore can not assume responsibility for such conclusions under 
these circumstances. 


Note the vast difference in the meaning of this language, and 
note that the change was made for the purpose of showing that 


' the law could not be enforced, though the first report showed 


that a substantially correct basis had been reached. 
Note also that the first letter was first presented after the 


| departments had been dealing with the problem nearly three 


the second quotation thereof is above made, and as it appeared | 


under the same date line and in the same outline in the new or 
reprinted edition thereof in the last above given quotation. 
Here appears the first change of the terms of this official 
statement of the three Secretaries to the President, dated Janu- 
ary 3, 1927. In the first paragraph of this original letter the 


years and had reached definite results, as shown by that letter 
and by the testimony of Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Assistant Director 
of the Census, before the House committee, above referred to, 
and that the emasculation and all the changes of fact which 


' it implied were the result of “ presto, change!” developments 


report referred to was called “the report,” but in the doctored | 
edition, in the first paragraph where the report is referred to, | 


it is called “the preliminary report,” the word “ preliminary ” 
having been interpolated for the evident purpose of making it 
appear weaker and less satisfactory. 

From the end of the first paragraph of the original letter the 
following words disappear— 


for the purpose of determining the quota of each nationality in accord- 


ance with the provisions of said sections. 


These words are at the end of the first paragraph of the 
original edition of this letter, but they are stricken from sub- 
sequent editions and reprints of it. It will be noted that the 
words “for the purpose of determining the quota of each 
nationality in accordance with the provisions of said sections ” 
apply to the report of the subcommittee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Whoever deleted these words from that paragraph evi- 
dently felt that they went too far toward showing that a de- 
pendable report had been made to be consistent with the 
purpose to claim that there had been no such report. There- 
fore, they were erased from this official document. 


I now call attention to the change and distortion of the lan- | 


guage in the second paragraph of the same letter. In the origi- 
nal letter the latter part of the second paragraph reads: 


and while it is stated to be a preliminary report, yet it is believed 
that a further investigation will not substantially alter the conclu- 
sions arrived at. 


In the second and “ doctored” edition of this official state- 
ment the second paragraph ends with the following language: 


and is stated to be a preliminary report, yet in the judgment of that 
committee further investigation will not substantially alter this 
presentation. 


In the first letter the writers speak of “conclusions arrived 
at” which “further investigation will not substantially alter,” 
while in the second letter the reference is merely to “this 
presentation.” BHvidently. whoever made this change wanted 
to negative the idea that any dependable conclusions had been 
arrived at, it being necessary, as a pretext for not enforcing the 
law, to pretend that no such conclusions had been reached. 

But let us follow the hand of the politico-official surgeon 
who was operating on this official document. The third para- 
graph of the original letter reads as follows: 


It may be stated that the statistical and historical information avail- 
able from which these computations were made is not entirely satis- 
factory. Assuming, however, that the issuance of the proclamation 
provided for in paragraph (3), section 11, of said act is mandatory and 
that Congress will neither repeal nor amend said act on or before 


| in the quota of 100 immigrants. 


to meet political necessities as they appeared to have arisen 
within a comparatively brief time. 

It is essential to get at the root of the matter and to decide 
how much truth there is in the assertion that the preliminary 
report of the experts determining the quotas on the national- 
origins basis is not supported by sufficient data to carry out 
the intent of the law, which said that national origins should 
be determined “as nearly as may be.” 

It is manifest that the Secretaries who have been making 
these statements have, since the first writing of their letter of 
January 3, 1927, to the President, been trying to show that the 
data is not sufficient to carry out the intent of the law. This 
accounts for the late changing of the language of their state- 
ment to the President under date of January 3, 1927. But it 
should be noted that there is nothing in their statement to 
indicate that any of the experts who prepared this data par- 
ticipated in the making of any change in their statement of 
the work or in the report of it to the President as a basis for 
his action. 

To get at the truth it is most important to study the official 
documents in the case, particularly the report of the experis 
themselves and the testimony of Doctor Hill, chairman of the 
subcommittee, before the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

It is submitted that more importance should be given to the 
statements of Doctor Hill, Assistant Director of the Census 
and chairman of the committee of experts, and his associate~ 
that the methods followed by them were scientific and that the 
quotas could be thereby determined with such degree of accu- 
racy as the law requires. Doctor Hill stated in his testimony 
that the plan was scientifically sound and that, assuming an 
error of 6,000 should be made in computing the number of per- 
sons of a given national origin, this would mean a difference 
In other words, owing to the 
smallness of the quotas as compared with the national-origins 
basis, any possible error would not materially affect the result. 

Finally, the very fact that the Secretaries who were charged 


| with the duties of making the report appointed an expert com- 


mittee to carry out the actual work shows that they had to rely 
on such expert assistance in order to carry out the law. There- 


| fore it seems strange that they should in one letter, dated 


January 3, 1927, and submitted January 7, 1927, sustain the 
report of their experts, stating in effect that it was feasible to 
determine the quotas upon the data available, and then, within 
a short time thereafter, by another letter—rather a changed 
edition of what purported to be the sume letter—entirely re- 
verse their position and repudiate the findings of the committee 
of experts without further explanation than the statement that 
the first letter was inadvertently sent. 
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Nowhere is it stated that the committee of six appointed to 
do the actual work of determining the national-origins quotas 
and report them to the President have repudiated their findings 
or altered the position they took before the demands of political 
expediency became so pressing. 

In arguing for the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 152, 
suspending this part of the immigration act of 1924, the gentle- 
mfn from Washington [Mr. Jonnson] (Recorp, March 38, p. 
5648) and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Curnpstom] (Rec- 
orp, March 38, p. 5649), both quoted from the changed or “ doc- 
tered” edition of the statement of the three Secretaries, dated 
January 3, 1927, stressing the interpolated parts of that state- 
ment, which had by others, without any participation and prob- 
ably without any knowledge on their part, been designed to 
furnish such argument for suspending or repealing the law or 
otherwise avoiding its execution. In other words, the changes 
served the purpose intended. 

Though I, as a member of the committee, asked that both the 
original and the “ doctored” editions of the statement of the 
three Secretaries, dated January 3, 1927, be printed in the com- 
inittee hearings of January 18, page 1, the original edition as it 
was first printed in the original Senate Document No. 190 and 
as it appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 7, 1927, 
page 1224, was not inserted, but two of the “ doctored ” editions 
were inserted (see committee hearings of that date, pp. 2 and 
6). The second-thought editing of this statement was here 
made to serve the purpose which the authors of that editing 
intended; that is, to hide the first report and put the “ doctored ” 
edition of it forward in its place. 

As bearing upon the perfectly apparent effort to juggle the 
official statements made by the three Secretaries about the facts 
involved in the execution of the provisions of the subdivisions 
of sections 11 and 12, commonly called the national-origins pro- 
visions of the immigration act of 1924, I call attention to the 
tact that the Senate by Senate Resolution 362, agreed to by the 
Senate on February 21, 1927 (CoNne@REsSSIONAL RecorpD that date, 
p. 4290), the President was requested to furnish the Senate— 

a copy of the memorandum explaining the methods and processes em- 
ployed by the six statistical experts, appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor, in determining the quotas on the basis of the nationality of 
origin of the population of the United States, which accompanied the 
quota board's report to the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Labor— 


and that the President, of course acting upon informatien fur- 
nished him by his advisers, replied: 


I have now made inquiries and am informed that no such memoran- 
dum was prepared by the six statistical experts. I understand further 
that the methods and processes mentioned were discussed verbally with 
the three Secretaries concerned by various members of this committee 
of statistical experts. (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, March 3, 1927, p. 5546.) 


According to press reports Senator Nexgrty, the author and 
proponent of Senate Resolution 262, stated on the floor of the 
Senate on March 4, 1927, after the President’s answer was re- 
ceived, that at the time the President’s answer came to the Sen- 
ate, he, Senator NEELY, had in his possession a copy of the very 
memorandum for which that resolution called and which the 
President, following information given him by his advisers, 
stated did not exist. See Senator NEELy’s remarks on this sub- 
ject, made March 4, 1927, 

I heard of the President’s response to Senate Resolution 362, 
us above quoted, while the House was in session on March 3. 
At the very moment when I heard of this response, very shortly 
after it was made, I had in my personal possession on the floor 
of the House such a memorandum, which is entitled: 


Memorandum regarding the processes employed by the quota board 
in determining the provisional immigration quotas, on the basis of 
nationality of origin of the population of the United States, which 
accompanied the board’s report of December 15, 1926, to the Secre- 
taries of State, Commerce, and Labor, 


I have since compared this memorandum, then in my pos- 
session, with the copy of the memorandum which was in the 
possession of Senator Neery and found them to be identical. 
This memorandum appears to have been made by the quota 
board and to have accompanied that board’s report to the Sec- 
retaries of State, Commerce, and Labor, dated December 15 or 
16, 1926, for which report see hearings House coumittee on 
this subject January 18, 1927, pages 2, 3, and 4. As stated, 
this memorandum substantially conforms to the terms of its 
description stated in Senate Resolution No. 262 and conforms 
to the copy said to have been then in the possession of Senator 
NEELY. 

This situation in which such a memorandum has been pre- 
pared and furnished to the three Secretaries mentioned some 
weeks before the “ back-up steps,” culminating in the passage of 
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Senate Joint Resolution 152, began to be taken and its existence 
known probably to a great many persons interested in the 
execution of the immigration law, while the President was 
incorrectly informed that no such memorandum existed, pre- 
sents a state of affairs too humiliating to be made the occasion 
of much discussion. The President can not know all the facts 
pertaining to every official transaction in which he is con- 
cerned, but when his important official advisers conceal, distort, 
and misstate the facts for the purpose of misleading him and 
defeating the execution of important national policies and law 
a severe blow is dealt to the confidence which men have in his 
action and in the action of their Government. Whoever did 
this wronged the President grievously and outraged the 
Government shamelessly. 

The national-origins provisions of the immigration act of 1924 
were designed to make immigration quotas of the respective 
quota countries conform proportionately to the present blood 
of the population of the United States; that is, England’s quota 
would be the same proportionate part of 150,000, the total quota, 
which the English element in our population bears to fhe whole 
white population. Under it the immigration from Germany 
would be in proportion to the German elements in our present 
population. The same would be true of France, Italy, and 
other quota countries. The country, having fixed a quota of 
150,000 plus for all countries, would divide it among the vari- 
ous quota countries, giving each a proportionate part of the 
immigration corresponding to the elements which that na- 
tionality had contributed to the present population of the United 
States up to the census of 1920. Its purpose is and its effect 
would be to keep America American, not as America was in 
1790 or in 1890, but as it was in 1920. The nationals of any 
country who are dissatisfied with this percentage of our total 
immigration from their fatherlands which this would give want 
more than a fair American share of the nations’ quotas given 
to their homelands. To get more than their share such coun- 
tries will have to take a part of what would otherwise go to 
other countries, leaving them less than a proportionate part 
of the contribution to be made to the whole population of the 
Nation. 

Dr. Joseph A, Hill, assistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census and chairman of the board of experts in the three 
departments, designated for the purpose of determining the 
present elements of our population on the basis of nationality 
origins of that population, “as nearly as may be,” under re- 
quirements of the national-origins provision of the immigration 
act of 1924, commonly called the quota board, in testifying be- 
fore the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
on January 18, 1927, as appears from the hearings of that date, 
pages 7 to 25, concerning the work of that board under the 
provisions of the law, said, among other things: 


Mr. Hiti. Now, we realize, and I think everyone realizes, that you 
can not classify the population of the United States into so many dis- 
tinct classes and say there are so many people here who are of Eng 
lish descent and so many here who are of Scotch descent, so many of 
Irish deseent, ete., because the population through intermarriage has 
become very much mixed as regards national origin, and 1 know that 
the committees of Congress that framed this bill were perfectly well 
aware of that fact. 

That being the case we had to assume at the outset that by number 
of inhabitants, of Engish origin, for instance, is meant the amount of 
English stock in the United States expressed as equivalent to so many 


inhabitants. For instance, if you had four people, each of whom had 
one German grandparent and three English grandparents, so that 


each of them was three-fourths English and one-fourth German, we 
can say that we have the equivalent here of three English persons and 
one German person. In other words, we had to take the inhabitant 
as a unit of measure in which to express the amount of English 
blood or Irish blood, ete., that is found in the American people at the 
present day. That seemed to be a necessary interpretation of the law, 
and that is the interpretation we gave to it, and J think it carries out 
the idea the Senate committee had in mind when they framed the law, 
because they put in the provision that such determination of origins 
should not be made by tracing ancestors or descendants of particular 
individuals. 
* . * * > * . 

We had first the records of immigration, giving the number of immi- 
grants arriving annually from each foreign country as far back as 1820. 

We had in the next place the reports of the decennial census, in which 
the foreign born have been classified by country of birth at each 
census from 1850 to 1920, and in which the children of foreign-born 
parents have been classified by country of birth of their parents at 
each census from 1890 down to 1920; and there is also a classification 
by mother tongue for 1910 and 1920. Then we had a classification 
by racial stocks of the white population enumerated in the census of 
1790 and published by the Bureau of the Census in a volume entitled 
“A Century of Population Growth.” Then we bad standard reference 
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works giving the population of foreign countries by Provinces and 
racial stocks. 

Considering these classes of data, it became obvious to us that the 
first step for working out this problem would be to divide the popu- 
lation of the United States, i. e., the white population, or, I might 
say, the white population of European origin, into two main portions 
or divisions, one representing the population which is descended from 
the inhabitants enumerated at the first census in 1790, which we call, 
for convenience, the “original native stock,” and the other portion 
comprising the population which is descended from or consists of im- 
migrants who have come into this country since 1790, including immi- 
grants themselves, their children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, etc. 

. > a. . . . 


After further study of this problem we hit upon a rather novel plan 


and at the same time, I think, a scientific plan. 
+ & 7. . . as . 


The CHAIRMAN. But, on the contrary, errors one way would be bal- 
anced by errors the other. 

Mr. Hin. That is true. We must remember with regard to most 
nafionalities that that portion which came from 1790 stock forms only 
a relatively small part of the total quota, and you might have a con- 
siderable margin of error in that part without affecting the total very 
much, 

The CHAIRMAN, It was suggested to me at one time that if the com- 
mittee of which you were chairman had had authority to take all the 
population up to 1790 and then double the minority of the population, 
admitting the greater part of it is British, even that doubling would 
not greatly affect the total reached? 

Mr. Hitnt. It would not make a very great difference. 

Mr. DoveLass, How extensive was that first census of 1790? 

Mr, Hitt, It covered all the United States, then. 

Mr. DovuGatass, By comparison, if you have an opinion on the mat- 
ter, how does it stand as to later censuses as to accuracy, if you have 
an opinion? In other words, are not the facilities of to-day more com- 
prehensive and more Liable to give us exactness than in 1790, when 
there was not the same means of arriving at accuracy? 

Mr. Hitt. My opinion would be the contrary in view of the fact that 
at the present time our great difficulties in these censuses come from 
the big cities where we have congested population, and we had nothing 
of that kind then. The communities were smaller. The enumerator 
would have a better personal knowledge of the people he enumerated. 
My belief is it would be easier to take an accurate census in those days 
than now. They did not hurry, but took their time, went from house 
to house. There were no big cities with a mixed, congested population 


at that time, and, consequently, I feel it is more accurate. 
. . . > * * ~ 


The CHAIRMAN, We had a small population, mostly from certain prin- 
cipal countries, and as he said, it is not so much of a guess, an esti- 
mate of a few at that time makes very little difference to the computa- 
tion, and that is an answer to the question of Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. Box. You do not say that it is unsafe or do not argue about its 
safety or the policy, but you say that such a research as might be made 
might add somewhat to the accuracy of it? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes; that is correct. 

* + * . > * 7 

Mr. JENKINS. What would be your judgment as to whether or not 
the population of these increases of territory, the Louisiana Purchase, 
the Florida purchase, and the acquisition of Texas, would affect your 
figure? 

Mr. Firnn. It would have some effect. We took that into aceount. 
It is rather a small element, perhaps 150,000 or 156,000; we took such 
figures as we found available. 

Mr. Box. So all those that were here in 1790 were considered as 
nitive stock ? 

Mr. Hitn. We called them native stock and only those that have 
come in since immigrant stock. 

Mr. Box. As to these elements outside of the thirteen colonies, you 
had access to different records you found in history and otherwise, as 
to whether the Spaniards settled Texas or Florida, the French Louisi- 
ana, ete., and you figured those elements as factors in this computation? 

Mr. Hita. Quite right. 


We have a right to base our quota law on any census from 
1790 to 1920, because aliens expecting to come to America 
have no vested right to come here. Our selection of the census 
of 1890 as a temporary basis for the apportionment of our 
quotas was entirely within our rights and was the best rough 
approximation of the desired basis which was available at the 
time the law was written. With the national-origins provisions 
out of consideration, I would still favor the census of 1890 as 
our immigration quota basis, but a census taken 37 years ago 
is much more arbitrary than an appraisement of the present 
elements of our population. We have a right to maintain 
either of them, but the census of 1890 is more arbitrary, less 
logical, less scientific, less easily justified to intelligent inquir- 
ing minds not biased by prejudice in favor of the nationals of 
some foreign country, much less easily to be maintained as a 
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than the basis provided in the national-origins provisions of 
the act of 1924. The national-origins basis is in all the respects 
mentioned preferable to any census taken 5, 15, 25, or 35 years 
ago. As the act of 1924 was completed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President, the census of 1890 as a quota basis 
was temporary, to operate only until the more logical, sound, 
just, and permanent basis could be ascertained in the manner 
therein stated. 

Any friend of immigration restriction who understands the 
problem has cause for regret in the effort to abandon the better 
for the worse basis. The enemies of restriction have cause for 
gratification in this abandonment. If they can frighten or 
intimidate restrictionists into abandoning a stronger position, 
they may with confidence hope to drive them from the weaker 
one. The census of 1890 as a basis for the furnishing of quotas 
is already under fire. If Members of Congress and officials 
administering the law have sufficient conscience and stamina, 
they can maintain even the census of 1890 as the quota basis, 
but that will not be so sound as the national-origins basis and 
will be more difficult and require greater effort for its main- 
tenance. ' 

If the threat of the loss of the vote of foreign bloes will 
frighten Congress and the Executive from stronger ground, 
who can hope that they will have courage and capacity to 
maintain a position not so strong? If they will hide and juggle 
the record to make an excuse for the abandonment of a strong 
position deliberately taken, who ean hope that they will better 
hold more vulnerable ground temporarily taken under the 
promptings of expediency? 

The law passed by Congress and approved by the present 
President required him to issue, by April 1, 1927, the procla- 
mation provided for in the national-origins provisions in the 
immigration act of 1924 being now suspended. A President 
should not run from the responsibility which the law places 
upon him. In this instance it was laid upon him by the act 
of a Congress controlled by his own party, the act having 
been deliberately approved by him. Is it brave or does it 
evidence strength for him to run from that responsibility now? 
If anybody is “playing politics,” is it those of us who are 
standing by our former action and that of Congress and the 
President, and asking him to go forward, as he and Congress 
then agreed that he should *» forward? Or is it those who 
are changing the law to accommodate certain groups and to 
shield the President from possible political consequences which 
might result from his performance of the duty which he and a 
large majority of Congress, including a majority of his own 
party, said he should perform? 

I breach no man’s confidence and violate no propriety in ex- 
pressing the well-founded opinion that a majority of the- House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization did not at heart 
favor the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 152, suspending the 
national-origins provisions. Five members of that committee 
belonging to the political minority voted against the suspension. 
One majority member, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Tay- 
Lor], next in rank to the chairman, voted against Senate Joint 
Resolution 152. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 3, 1927, p. 
5650.) 

While Senate Joint Resolution 152 was under consideration 
on the floor of the House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HoLapbAy] offered amendments proposing to further reduce the 
quota, The offering of these amendments pretty satisfactorily 
shows where that gentleman’s heart was. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box], speaking on his own responsibility alone, 
thinks he knows that at least two other gentlemen of the ma- 
jority would have greatly preferred not to have had their party 
authorities politically coerce them into voting against their 
judgment for the suspension of these sound American provisions. 

I observed that the Speaker did not recognize the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON], or anyone else, to present a 
motion to suspend the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 
152, suspending these valuable provisions of the law, as the 
rules then permitted him to do. That fact is gratifying to me. 
Having had no communication from him on the subject, I am 
persuaded that the Speaker believed that after Congress and the 
President had so deliberately cooperated in the enactment of 
this important part of the immigration act of 1924, it should not 
be later abandoned under the promptings of political ex- 
pediency. Only a special rule, provided during the very last 
hours of Congress, probably under the promptings of a reauest 
from the administration, whose purpose was to placate foreign 
bloes and shield the President from responsibility, enabled the 
political majority to ram Senate Joint Resolution 152 through 
against the wishes of many Members whose obligations of party 
regularity compelled them to subordinate their convictions as 
to the wisdom and soundness of the part of the law being 


Permanent quota basis, and less exactly American in character ' postponed, with a view to its ultimate destruction. 
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M’FADDEN BANKING BILL 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the country-wide 
interest in the national banking legislation which has been 
before the Congress for the past three years and closed with 
the signing by the President on February 25, 1927, of the bill 
H. R. 2, I desire to print the new law and an analysis which 
I have prepared. This analysis gives in as plain language as 
possible my interpretation of the law as a practical banker 
of long experience and now a customer of banks. 

The bill, as it now has become law, is as follows: 

{[Public, No. 639, Sixty-ninth Congress—H. R. 2] 
An act to further amend the national banking laws and the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes 

Be it enaeted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
ussociations,” approved November 7, 1918, be amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section to read as follows: 


“Sec, 8. That any bank incorporated under the laws of any State, 
or any bank incorporated in the District of Columbia, may be con- 
solidated with a national banking association located in the same 


county, city, town, or village under the charter of such national bank- 
ing association on such terms and conditions as may be lawfully agreed 
upon by a majority of the board of directors of each association or bank 
proposing to consolidate, and which agreement shall be ratified and con- 
firmed by the affirmative vote of the shareholders of each such asso- 
ciation or bank owning at least two-thirds of its capital stock outstand- 
ing, or by a greater proportion of such capital stock in the case of 
such State bank if the laws of the State where the same is organized 
so require, at a meeting to be held on the call of the directors after pub- 
lishing notice of the time, place, and object of the meeting for four 
consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general circulation published 
in the place where the said association or bank fis situated, and in the 
legal newspaper for the publication of legal notices or advertisements, 
if any such paper has been designated by the rules of a court in the 
county where such association or bank is situated, and if no newspaper 
is published in the place, then in a paper of general circulation pub- 
lished nearest thereto, unless such notice of meeting is waived in writ- 
ing by all stockholders of any such association or bank, and after send- 
ing such notice to each shareholder of record by registered mail at least 
ten days prior to said meeting, but any additional notice shall be given 
to the shareholders of such State bank which may be required by the 
laws of the State where the same is organized. The capital stock of 
such consolidated asssociation shall not be less than that required 
under existing law for the organization of a national banking associa- 
tion in the place in which such consolidated association is located; and 
all the rights, franchises, and interests of such State or District bank 
so consolidated with a national banking association in and to every 
species of property, real, personal, and mixed, and choses in action 
thereto belonging, shall be deemed to be transferred to and vested in 
such national banking association into which it is consolidated without 
any deed or other transfer, and the said consolidated national banking 
association shall hold and enjoy the same and all rights of property, 
franchises, and interests including the right of succession as trustee, 
executor, or in any other fiduciary capacity in the same manner and 
to the same extent as was held and enjoyed by such State or District 


bank so consolidated with such national banking association. When 
such consolidation shall have been effected and approved by the comp- 
troller any shareholder of either the association or of the State or 
District bank so consolidated, who has not voted for such consolida- 


tion, may give notice to the directors of the consolidated association 
within twenty days from the date of the certificate of approval of the 
comptroller that he dissents from the plan of consolidation as adopted 
and approved, whereupon he shall be entitled to receive the value of 
the shares so held by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal made by 
a committee of three persons, one to be selected by the shareholder, one 
by the directors of the consolidated association, and the third by the 
two so chosen; and in case the value so fixed shall not be satisfactory 
to such shareholder he may within five days after being notified of the 
appraisal appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause a 
reappraisal to be made, which shall be final and binding; and the con- 
solidated association shall pay the expenses of reappraisal, and the 
value as ascertained by such appraisal or reappraisal shall be deemed to 
be a debt due and sball be forthwith paid to said shareholder by said 
consolidated association, and the shares so paid for shall be surrendered 
and, after due notice, sold at public auction within thirty days after the 
tinal appraisement provided for in this act; and if the shares so sold at 
public auction shall be sold at a price greater than the final appraised 
value, the excess in such sale price shall be paid to the said share- 
holder; and the consolidated association shall have the right to pur- 
chase such shares at public auction, if it is the highest bidder therefor, 
for the purpose of reselling such shares within thirty days thereafter 
to such person or persons and at such price as its board of directors by 
resolution may determine. The liquidation of such sbares of stock in 
any State bank shall be determined in the manner prescribed by the law 
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of the State in such cases if such provision tx made in the State law; 
otherwise as hereinbefore provided. No such consolidation shall be in 
contravention of the law of the State under which such bank is in 
corporated, 

“The words ‘ State bank,’ ‘ State banks,’ ‘ bank,’ or ‘ banks,’ as used 
in this section, shall be held to include trust companies, savings banks, 
or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the banking busi- 
ness under the authority of State laws.” 

Sec. 2. (a) That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, subsection “second” thereof as amended, be amended to read 
as follows: 

“ Second. To have succession from the date of the approval of this 
act, or from the date of its organization if organized after such date 
of approval until such time as it be dissolved by the act of its share 
holders owning two-thirds of its stock, or until its franchise becomes 
forfeited by reason of violation of law, or until terminated by either a 
general or a special act of Congress or until its affairs be placed in the 
hands of a receiver and finally wound up by him.” 

(b) That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
subsection “seventh” thereof, be further amended by adding at the 
end of the first paragraph thereof the following: 

“ Provided, That the business of buying and selling investment se- 
curities shall hereafter be limited to buying and selling without recourse 
marketable obligations evidencing indebtedness of any person, copartner- 
ship, association, or corporation, in the form of bonds, notes and/or 
debentures, commonly known as investment securities, under such fur- 
ther definition of the term ‘ investment securities’ as may by regulation 
be prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and the total amount 
of such investment securities of any one obligor or maker held by such 
association shall at no time exceed 25 per centum of the amount of 
the capital stock of such association actually paid in and unimpaired 
and 25 per centum of its unimpaired surplus fund, but this limitation 
as to total amount shall not apply to obligations of the United States, 
or general obligations of any State or of any political subdivision 
thereof, or obligations issued under authority of the Federal farm loan 
act: And provided further, That in carrying on the business commonly 
known as the safe-deposit business no such association shall invest 
in the capital stock of a corporation organized under the law of any 
State to conduct a safe-deposit business in an amount in excess of 15 
per centum of the capital stock of such association actually paid in 
and unimpaired and 15 per centum of its unimpaired surplus,” so that 
the subsection as amended shall read as follows: 

“Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business of banking; by discounting and 
negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evi 
dences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling exchange, 
cein, and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; and by ob 
taining, issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions of 
this title: Provided, That the business of buying and selling investment 
securities shall hereafter be limited to buying and selling without 
recourse marketable obligations evidencing indebtedness of any person, 
copartnership, association, or corporation, in the form of bonds, notes, 
and/or debentures, commonly known as investment securities, under 
such further definition of the term ‘investment securities’ as may by 
regulation be prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
total amount of such investment securities of any one obligor or maker 
held by such association shall at no time exceed 25 per centum of thie 
amount of the capital stock of such association actually paid in and 
unimpaired and 25 per centum of its unimpaired surplus fund, but this 
limitation as to total amount shall not apply to obligations of the United 
States, or general obligations of any State or of any political subci- 
vision therof, or obligations issued under authority of the Federa! 
farm loan act: And provided further, That in carrying on the bu 
ness commonly known as the safe deposit business no such association 
shall invest in the capital stock of a corporation organized under thie 
law of any State to conduct a safe-deposit business in an amount }! 
excess of 15 per centum of the capital stock of such association actually 
paid in and unimpaired and 15 per centum of its unimpaired surplus 

“But no association shall transact any business except such as is 
incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organization, until it has 
been authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency to commence tie 
business of banking.” 

Sec. 3. That section 5137 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, subsection “ first” thereof, be amended to read as follows: 

“ First. Such as shall be necessary for its accommodation in tle 
transaction of its business.” 

Sec. 4. That section 5138 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5138. No national banking association shall be organized 
with a less capital than $100,000, except that such associations wit!) 
a capital of not less than $50,000 may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any place the popula- 
tion of which does not exceed six thousand inhabitants, and except 
that such associations with a capital of not less than $25,000 may, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in 
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any place the population of which does not exceed three thousand 


inhabitants. No such association shall be organized in a city the 
population of which exceeds fifty thousand persons with a capital 
of less than $200,000, except that in the outlying districts of such a 
city where the State laws permit the organization of State banks 
with a capital of $100,000 or less, national banking associations now 
organized or hereafter organized may, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, have a capital of not less than $100,000.” 

sec. 5. That section 5142 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5142. Any national banking association may, with the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the Currency, and by a vote of sharehold- 
ers owning two-thirds of the stock of such associations, increase its 
capital steck to any sum approved by the said comptroller, but no 
increase in capital shall be valid until the whole amount of such 
increase is paid in and notice thereof, duly acknowledged before a 
notary public by the president, vice president, or cashier of said asso- 
ciation, has been transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency and 
his certificate obtained specifying the amount of such increase in 
capital stock and his approval thereof, and that it has been duly 
paid in as part of the capital of such association: Provided, however, 
That a national banking association may, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and by the vote of shareholders owning 
two-thirds of the stock of such association, increase its capital stock 
by the declaration of a stock dividend, provided that the surplus of 
said association, after the approval of the increase, shall be at least 
equal to 20 per centum of the capital stock as increased. Such in- 
crease shall not be effective until a certificate certifying to such 
declaration of dividend, signed by the president, vice president, or 
cashier of said association and duly acknowledged before a notary 
public, shall have been forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currency 
and his certificate obtained specifying the amount of such increase 
of capital stock by stock dividend, and his approval thereof.” , 

Sec. 6 That section 5150 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5150, The president of the bank shall be a member of the 
board and shall be the chairman thereof, but the board may designate 
a director in lieu of the president to be chairman of the board, who 
shall perform such duties as may be designated by the board,” 

7. That section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5155. The conditions upon which a national banking asso- 
ciation may retain or establish and operate a branch or branches are 
the following: 

“(a) A national banking association may retain and operate such 
branch or branches as it may have in lawful operation at the date of 
the approval of this act, and any national banking association which 
has continuously maintained and operated not more than one branch for 
a period of more than twenty-five years immediately preceding the 
approval of this act may continue to maintain and operate such 
branch, 

“(b) If a State bank is hereafter converted into or consolidated 
with a national banking association, or if two or more national bank- 
ing associations are consolidated, such converted or consolidated 
association may, with respect to any of such banks, retain and oper- 
ate any of their branches which may have been in lawful operation 
by any bank at the date of the approval of the act. 

“(c) A national banking association may, after the date of the 
approval of this act, establish and operate new branches within the 
limits of the city, town, or village in which said association is situated 
if such establishment and operation are at the time permitted to State 
banks by the law of the State in question. 

“(d) No branch shall be established after the date of the approval 
of this act within the limits of any city, town, or village of which 
the population by the last decennial census was less than twenty-five 
thousand. No more than one such branch may be thus established 
where the population, so determined, of such«municipal unit does not 
exceed fifty thousand; and not more than two such branches where 
the population does not exceed one hundred thousand. In any such 
municipal unit where the population exceeds one hundred thousand 
the determination of the number of branches shall be within the 
discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(e) No branch of any national banking association shall be estab- 
lished or moved from one location to another without first obtaining 
the consent and approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(f) The term ‘branch’ as used in this section shall be held to 
include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, additional office, 
or any branch place of business located in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in the District of Columbia at which deposits 
are received, or checks paid, or money lent. 

“(g) This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal section 
25 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, authorizing the establish- 
ment by national banking associations of branches in foreign countries, 
or dependencies, or insular possessions of the United States. 

“(h) The words ‘State bank,’ ‘ State banks,’ ‘ bank,’ or ‘ banks,’ as 
used in this section, shall be held to include trust companies, savings 
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banks, or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the 
banking business under the authority of State laws.” 

Sec. 8. That section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 6190. The general business of each national banking associa- 
tion shall be transacted in the piace specified in its organization cer- 
tificate and in the branch or branches, if any, established or main- 
tained by it in accordance with the provisions of section 5155 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended by this act.” 

Sec. 9. That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal reserve system, may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, for the right to subscribe to the stock of 
the Federal reserve bank organized within the district in which the 
applying bank is located. Such application shall be for the same 
amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to subscribe 
to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the 
provisions of this act and to such conditions as it may prescribe pur- 
suant thereto may permit the applying bank to become a stockholder of 
such Federal reserve bank. 

“Any such State bank which, at the date of the approval of this 
Act, has established and is operating a branch or branches in con- 
formity with the State law, may retain and operate the same while 
remaining or upon becoming a stockholder of such Federal reserve 
bank [ ; but no such State bank may retain or acquire stock in a Federal 
reserve bank] except upon relinquishment of any branch or branches 
established after the date of the approval of this act beyond the limits 
of the city, town, or village in which the parent bank is situated.” 

Sec. 10. That section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5200. The total obligations to any national banking associa- 
tion of any person, copartnership, association, or corporation, shall 
at no time exceed 10 per centum of the amount of the capital stock of 
such association actually paid in and unimpaired and 10 per centum 
of its unimpaired surplus fund. The term ‘obligations’ shall mean 
the direct liability of the maker or acceptor of paper discounted with 
or sold to such association and the liability of the indorser, drawer, or 
guarantor who obtains a loan from or discounts paper with or sells 
paper under his guaranty to such association and shall include In the 
case of obligations of a copartnership or association the obligations of 
the several members thereof. Such: limitation of 10 per centum shall 
be subject to the following exceptions: 

“(1) Obligations in the form of drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
in good faith against actually existing values shall not be subject 
under this section to any limitation based upon such capital and 
surplus, 

“(2) Obligations arising eut of the discount of commercial or busi- 
ness paper actually owned by the person, copartnership, association, 
or corporation negotiating the same shall not be subject under this 
section to any limitation based upon such capital and surplus. 

“(3) Obligations drawn in good faith against actually existing values 
and secured by gocds or commodities in process of shipment shall not 
be subject under this section to any limitation~based upon such capital 
and surplus. 

“(4) Obligations as indorser or guarantor of notes, other than com- 
mercial or business paper excepted under (2) hereof, having a maturity 
of nct more than six months, and owned by the person, corporation, 
association, or copartnership indorsing and negotiating the same, shall 
be subject under this section to a limitation of 15 per centum of such 
capital and surplus in addition to such 10 per centum of such capital 
and surplus. 

“(5) Obligations in the ferm of banker’s acceptances of other banks 
of the kind described in section 13 of the Federal reserve act shall not 
be subject under this section to any limitation based upon such capital 
and surplus. 

“(6) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association or cor- 
poration, in the form of notes or drafts secured by shipping documents, 
warehouse receipts or other such documents transferring or securing 
title covering readily marketable nonperishable staples when such 
property is fully covered by insurance, if it is customary to insure 
such staples, shall be subject under this section to a limitation 
of 15 per centum of such capital and surplus in addition to such 
10 per centum of such capital and surplus when the market value 
of such staples securing such obligation is not at any time less than 
115 per centum of the face amount of such obligation, and to an 
additional increase of limitation of 5 per centum of such capital and 
surplus in addition to such 25 per centum of such capital and surplus 


when the market value of such staples securing such additional 
obligation is not at any time less than 120 per centum of the face 
amount of such additional obligation, and to a further additional 


increase of limitation of 5 per centum of such capital and surplus 
in addition to such 30 per centum of such capital and surplus when 
the market. value of such staples securing such additional obligation 
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is not at any time less than 125 per centum of the face amount 
of such additional obligation, and to a further additional increase 
of limitation of 5 per centum of such capital and surplus in addition 


to such 85 per centum of such capital and surplus when the market 
value of such staples securing such additional obligation is not at 
any time less than 130 per centum of the face amount of such addi- 
tional obligation, and to a further additional increase of limitation 
of 5 per centum of such capital and surplus in addition to such 
40 per centum of such capital and surplus when the market value 
of such staples securing such additional obligation is not at any 
time less than 135 per centum of the face amount of such additional 
obligation, and a further additional increase of limitation of 
5 per centum of such capital and surplus in addition to such 45 
per centum of such capital and surplus when the market value of 
such staples securing such additional obligation is not at any time 
less than 140 per centum of the face amount of such additional 
obligation, but this exception shall not apply to obligations of any 
one person, copartnership, association or corporation arising from 
the same transactions and/or secured upon the identical staples for 
more than ten months, 

“(7) Obligations of any person, copartnership, agsociation, or cor- 
poration in the form of notes or drafts secured by shipping documents 
or instruments transferring or securing title covering livestock or 
giving a lien on livestock when the market value of the livestock secur- 
ing the obligation is not at any time less than 115 per centum of the 
face amount of the notes covered by such documents shall be subject 
under this section to a limitation of 15 per centum of such capital and 
surplus in addition to such 10 per centum of such capital and surplus. 

“(8) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration in the form of notes secured by not less than a like amount 
of bonds or notes of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, 
or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, shall (except to 
the extent permitted by rules and regulations prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury) be subject under this section to a limitation of 15 per centum 
of such capital and surplus in addition to such 10 per centum of such 
capital and surplus.” 


to 


Sec. 11. That section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended be amended by adding at the end thereof a new 


paragraph to read as follows: 

* Kighth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of section 202 
of Title II of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, 
as amended by the agricultural credits act of 1923.” 


Sec. 12. That section 5208 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended be amended by striking out the words “or who 
shall certify a check before the amount thereof shall have been 
regularly entered to the credit of the drawer upon the books of the 
bank,” and in lieu thereof inserting the following: “or who shall 
certify a check before the amount thereof shall have been regularly 
deposited in the bank by the drawer thereof,” so that the section 
as amended shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 5208. It shall be uniawful for any officer, director, agent, 
or employee of any Federal reserve bank, or any member bank as 
defined in the act of December 23, 1913, known as the Federal 
reserve act, to certify any check drawn upon such Federal reserve 


bank or member bank unless the person, firnr, or corporation drawing 


the check has on deposit with such Federal reserve bank or member 
bank, at the time such check is certified, an amount of money not 
less than the amount specified in such check. Any check so certified 
by a duly authorized officer, director, agent, or employee shall be 
a good and valid obligation against such Federal reserve bank~ or 
member bank; but the act of any officer, director, agent, or em- 
ployee of any such Federal reserve bank or member bank in viola- 
tion of this section shall, in the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, subject such Federal reserve bank to the penalties imposed 
by section 11, subsection (h) of the Federal reserve act, and shall 
subject such member bank, if a national bank, to the liabilities and 
proceedings on the part of the Comptroller of the Currency provided 
for in section 5254, Revised Statutes, and shall, in the discretion of 
the Federal Reserve Board, subject any other member bank to the 
penalties imposed by section 9 of said Federal reserve act for the 
violation of any of the provisions of said act. Any officer, director, 
agent, or employee of any Federal reserve bank or member bank who 
shall willfully violate the provisions of this section, or who shall 
resort to any device, or receive any fictitious obligation, directly 
or collaterally, in order to evade the provisions thereof, or who shall 


certify a 
deposited 


eheck before the amount thereof shall have been regularly 
in the bank by the drawer thereof, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall, on conviction thereof in any district 
court of the United States, be fined not more than $5,000, or shall 
be imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court.” 

Sec. 13. That 5211 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended be anrended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5211. Every shall make to the Comptroller ef 
the Currency not less than three reports during each year, according 


section 


association 
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to the form which may be prescribed by him, verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the president, or of the cashier, or of a vice president, 
or of an assistant cashier of the association designated by its board 
of directors to verify such reports in the absence of the president and 
cashier, taken before a notary public properly authorized and commis- 
sioned by the State in which such notary resides and the association is 
located, or any other officer having an official seal, authorized in such 
State to administer oaths, and attested by the signature of at least 
three of the directors. Each such report shall exhibit, in detail and 
under appropriate heads, the resources and liabilities of the associa- 
tion at the close of business on any past day by him specified, and 
shall be transmitted to the comptroller within five days after the 
receipt of a request or requisition therefor from him; and the state- 
ment of resources and liabilities, together with acknowledgment and 
attestation in the same form in which it is made to the comptroller, 
shall be published in a newspaper published in the place where such 
association is established, or if there is no newspaper in the place, 
then in the one published nearest thereto in the same county, at the 
expense of the association; and such proof of publication shal! be 
furnished as may be required by the comptroller. The comptroller 
shall also have power to call for special reports from any particular 
association whenever in his judgment the same are necessary in order 
to obtain a full and complete knowledge of its condition.” 

Sec. 15. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act, subsection (a), 
paragraph 2 thereof, be amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or employee thereof 
shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any bank 
examiner. Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this provi- 
sion shali be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and 
may be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity 
given. 

“Any examiner or assistant examiner who shall accept a loan or 
gratuity from any bank examined by him, or from an officer, director, 
or employee thereof, or who shall steal, or unlawfully take, or un- 
lawfully conceal any money, note, draft, bond, or security or any 
other property of value in the possession of any meurber bank or 
from any safe deposit box in or adjacent to the premises of such bank, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States, be imprisoned for 
not exceeding one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and 
may be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned, gratuity 
given, or property stolen, and shall forever thereafter, be disqualified 
from holding office as a national bank examiner.” 

Sec. 16. That section 24 of the Federal reserve act be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 24. Any national banking association may make loans secured 
by first lien upon improved real estate, including improved farm land, 
situated within its Federal reserve district or within a radius of one 
hundred miles of the place in which such bank is located, irrespective 
of district lines. A loan secured by real estate within the meaning 
of thig section shall be in the form of an obligation or obligations 
secured by mortgage, trust deed, or other such instrument upon real 
estate when the entire amount of such obligation or obligations is 
made or is sold to such association. The amount of any such loan 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the actual value of the real estate 
‘offered for security, but no such Joan upon such security shall be made 
for a longer term than five years. Any such bank may make suc! 
loans in an aggregate sum including in such aggregate any such loans 
on which it is Hable as indorser or guarantor or otherwise equal to 
25 per centum of the amount of the capital stock of such association 
actually paid in and unimpaired and 25 per centum of its unimpaired 
surplus fund, or to one-half of its savings deposits, at the election 
of the association, subject to the general limitation contained in section 
5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. Such banks may 
continue hereafter as heretofore to receive time and saving deposits 
and to pay interest on the same, but the rate of interest which such 
banks may pay upon such time deposits or upon savings or other 
deposits shall not exceed the maximum rate authorized by law to be 
paid upon such deposits by State banks or trust companies organized 
under the laws of the State wherein such national banking association 
is located.” 

Sec. 16. That section 5139 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by inserting in the first sentence thereof the 
following words: “or into shares of such less amount as may be pro- 
vided in the articles of association” so that the section as amended 
shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 5139. The capital stock of each association shall be divided 
into shares of $100 each, or into shares of such less amount as may 
be provided in the articles of association, and be deemed personal 
property, and transferable on the books of the association in such 
manner as may be prescribed in the by-laws or articles of association. 
Every person becoming a shareholder by such transfer shall, in pro- 
portion to his shares, succeed to all rights and liabilities of the prior 
holder of such shares; and no change shall be made in the articles 
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of association by which the rights, remedies, or security of the existing 
creditors of the association shall be impaired.” 

Sec. 17. That section 5146 of the Revisec. Statutes of the United 
States as amended be amended by inserting in lieu of the second 
sentence thereof the following: “ Every director must own in his own 
right shares of the capital stock of the association of which he is 
a director the aggregate par value of which shall not be less thaa 
$1,000, unless the capital of the bank shall not exceed $25,000 in 
which case he must own in his own right shares of such capital stock 
the aggregate value of which shall not be less than $500,” so that the 
section as amended shall read as follows: 

“Sec, 5146. Every director must during his whole term of service, 
be a ‘citizen of the United States, and at least three-fourths of the 
directors must have resided in the State, Territory, or District in which 
the asssociation is located, or within fifty miles of the location of the 
office of the association, for at 
their election, and must be residents of such State or within a fifty- 
mile territory of the location of the association during their continu- 
ance in office. Every director must own in his own right shares of the 
capital stock of the association of which he is a director the aggregate 
par value of which shall not be less than $1,000, unless the capital 
of the bank shall not exceed $25,000 in which case he must own in 
his own right shares of such capital stock the aggregate par value 
of which shall not be less than $500. Any director’ who ceases to be 
the owner of the required number of shares of the stock, or who be- 
comes in any other manner disqualified, shall thereby vacate his place.” 

Sec, 18. That the second subdivision of the fourth paragraph of 
section 4 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read as follows: 

“Second. To have succession after the approval of this act until 
dissolved by act ef Congress or until forfeiture of franchise for viola- 
tion of law.” 

Sec. 19. That section 3 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, is 
further amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The Federal Reserve Board may at any time require any Federal 
reserve bank to discontinue any branch of such Federal reserve bank 
established under this section. The Federal reserve bank shall there- 
upon proceed to wind up the business of such branch bank, subject to 
sich rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe.” 

Approved, February 25, 1927. 


This act (Public, No. 689, quoted above), which is generally 
know as the McFadden banking bill (H. R. 2, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress), amends “an act to provide for the consolidation of 
national banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918, 
and amends sections 5136, 5137, 5138, 5139, 5146, 5150, 5152, 
5155, 5190, 5200, 5202, 5208, and 5211 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and sections 3, 4, 9, 13, 22, and 24 of the 
Federal reserve act. It was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
as H. R. 8887, and again during the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress as H. R. 2. It was pussed by the Senate during 
the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress in a form slightly 
different from the House bill, which made it necessary to refer 
it to a committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses, 

After long and trying deliberations in conference, a disagree- 
ment was reported to the House, whereupon as chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I made a motion covering 
the matters in disagreement between the Senate and the House 
Which was accepted by the House and later by the Senate. The 
act in its final form was signed by the President, February 
25, 1927. ‘ 

As a result of the passage of this act, the national bank act 
has been so amended that national banks are able to meet the 
needs of modern industry and commerce and competitive equal- 
ity has been established among all member bunks of the Fed- 
eral reserye system. This action was hecessary; otherwise 
national banks were sure to seek the greater advantage offered 
by State banking laws, and in that eyent the Federal reserve 
system without the compulsory support of national banks would 
be only a theory, not a reality as is now assured. 

It will not be necessary for national banks to leave the 
national system now in order to meet the needs of the modern 
business world. Furthermore, many State banks and trust 
companies will nationalize and by such action greatly strengthen 
the Federal reserve system. This nationalization can be 
brought about through the consolidation and conversion fea- 
tures of the aet or more directly by giving up State charters 
and taking out national charters. The passage of the act is 
assurance that the two great fiscal agencies created by Con- 
gress for the benefit of all of the people and not for the benefit 
of any particular locality or class will continue to flourish and 
render the banking service necessary to maintain our industrial 
and commercial progress. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the direct consolidation of 
State banks with national banks. Under the old law a State 


least one year immediately preceding , 
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' bank could not consolidate with a national bank without first 


surrendering its State charter and becoming a national bank. 
Thus the new law simplifies the process of consolidation and 
indicates that Congress recognizes and tacitly approves the 
tendency toward bank consolidations. 

Section 2 (a) provides for indeterminate charters for national 
banks by amending section 5136 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended. For many years the national banks have been asking 
Congress to give them an indeterminate lease of life, but not 
until the passage of this act has Congress seen fit to do so. 
Hereafter it will not be necessary for national banks to renew 
their charters, as there is now no specific date upon which the 
charter of any national bank will expire. They can exercise 
their charter rights for an indeterminate period subject to the 
will of Congress. This will give the national banking system 
(which is the commercial banking system of the United States) 
a permanence and stability which it has not had heretofore, 
and it assures the Federal reserve system a permanency of the 
basic and compulsory membership upon which that system 
rests. The indeterminate charters of national banks in con- 
nection with authority previously granted to those banks to 
create and operate trust departments will enable them to 
administer these departments without legal complications as 
to term and continuing trusts. 

Section 2 (b) legalizes the practice which national banks have 
been carrying on for many years of buying and selling invest- 
ment securities. This is merely a regulatory provision and a 
recognition by Congress of the right of national banks to serve 
the public and their own interests by engaging in the business of 
buying and selling investment securities. While this practice 
was not anticipated when the national banking system was 
created there was a provision in the act which gave a legal 
status to these transactions in the past by which national banks 
were giver the right to discount and negotiate other evidences 
of debt. The practice is safeguarded now by a limitation as 
to the amount of the obligations of one maker that a national 
bank may hold at ny one time. 

In interpreting this section national banks must recognize 
that only those securities which are readily marketable should 
be purchased as it is contrary to the spirit of the national bank- 
ing act to permit commercial deposits to be tied up by invest- 
ment in any securities that can not be disposed of quickly or 
that are otherwise nonliquid. Marketable securities must be in 
the form of bonds, notes, or debentures commonly known as 
investment securities. The Comptroller of the Currency is 
given the power to define investment securities by regulation. 
The framers of the act anticipate that such regulations pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller of the Currency will act as a safe- 


| gnard not only to the national banks, but will also be a guide to 


investors in this class of securities throughout the country. 
While this amendment places no limitation upon the total 
amount of the obligations of one maker which a bank may buy 
and sell in the course of a year, it can not hold at any one time 
the obligations of one maker in an amount greater than 25 per 
cent of the capital and surplus of the bank. This provision of 
the law is intended to give national banks a clear basis of 
procedure that will permit them to deal in a safe and intelligent 
manner in the buying and selling of investment securities and 
legalize a long-standing practice subject, however, to fair and 
reasonable regulations and limitations which are intended to 
preserve the liquid nature of the bauks’ assets. Section 2 also 
recognizes the right of a national bank to carry on a safe- 
deposit business and permits a national bank to invest 15 per 
cent of its capital and surplus in the capital stock of a corpora- 
tion organized under the law of any State to carry on a safe- 
deposit business. While many national banks have found it 
necessary as an incident to their business to carry on a safe- 
deposit business they are permitted now to become stockholders 
to a limited extent in an organization separate and independent 
from the bank, formed for the purpose of doing a safe-deposit 
business, thus limiting their liability to the actual amount of 
the stock subscribed and paid for by them. Indeterminate 
charters, the power to buy and sell investment securities, and 
to carry on a safe-deposit business, coupled with previous 
amendments to the Federal reserve act permit national banks 
now to carry on a trust business more effectively than they 
have been able to do heretofore. This assures national banks 
an opportunity to compete for trust business with trust com- 
panies, the effect of which will be that many State institutions, 
the control of which is now held largely by national banks or 
by national bank stockholders, officers, directors, and affiliated 
companies, will consolidate with or convert into national banks. 

Section 3 amends subsection 1 of section 5137 of the Revised 
Statutes and makes it possible for a national bank to acquire 
a piece of real estate for future expansion of its business 
without. being required to improve it immediately. This rem- 
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edies a situation that has long been troublesome to national 
banks, especially those in the large cities where real estate 
values are constantly rising. A bank may find it desirable 


to buy a piece of real estate adjacent to or in the vicinity | 
of its banking house with the idea of putting up a new build- | 


ing at some future time to provide for its rapidly expanding 
business. 


law it may acquire the property and hold it until such time 
as it may be convenient and profitable to improve or build 
on it. 

Section 4 amends section 5138 of the Revised Statutes, as 


amended, and permits national banks to be organized in the | 


outlying districts of cities having a population greater than 


50,000 with a capital of $100,000, provided the State law permits | 


State banks to be organized with a capital of $100,000 or 
This is a distinct advantage because under the old law 
all national banks in cities with a population greater than 
50,000 were required to have a capital of $200,000. In the 
growth and expansion of the large cities many of the out- 
lying districts are towns and villages within themselves where 
all the activities of the larger community are carried on. 
These communities are entitled to banking service, and if the 
people residing therein wish to form and operate an inde- 
pendent bank they should be given the same opportunity to 
organize a national bank as that which is given by the national 
bank act to the residents of the smaller cities, towns, and 
villages elsewhere without 


less. 


in a large city. 

Section 5 amends section 5142 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, so as to permit national banks to declare stock divi- 
dends, thus giving them the same right that State banks and 
trust companies and other corporations enjoy. While this 
provision is in accordance with previous rulings of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, it was thought best to affirm the right 
hy statute 


it was required to declare a cash dividend and distribute it to 
the stockholders to be paid back by them for new stock. Under 
this new amendment the stock dividend can be applied directly 
to the increase of capital stock. 

Section 6 amends section 5150 of the Revised Statutes and 
permits one of the directors of a national bank, chosen by the 
board, to be chairman of the board. There has been some 
misunderstanding as to the intent of the old law. This new 
provision removes all question of doubt. The president of the 
bank shall be a member of the board and he shall be chairman 
of the board if the board of directors do not designate a direc- 
tor in lieu of the president to be the chairman. This section 
also provides legal authority for the creation of the office of 
chairman of the board. 

Section 7 amends section 5155 of the Revised Statutes and 
sets forth the conditions upon which a national bank may re- 
tain or establish and operate a branch or branches. This 
amendment repeals every provision of the law with which it is 
in conflict and outlines clearly the conditions under which a 


national bank may have a legal branch or branches hereafter. | 


This amendment establishes a national branch banking policy. 
Three conditions under which national banks may have 
branches are: 


First. The national bank must be located in a State which | 


by law permits State banks to have branches. There must be 
it positive affirmative statutory authorization of branch bank- 
ing by State banks in order to include any State in the branch 
bank territory in which national banks will be permitted to 
have branches, 

Second. The national bank must be located in a city having 
a population of 25,000 and over before any application for a 
branch or branches can be considered. 

Third. The branch or branches must be located within the 
limits of the city, town, or village in which the parent bank 
is located. Although the work “ corporate” 
omitted in the Senate amendment in connection with the 
words “limits of the city” to designate the territory to which 
branch banking must be confined, the debates in both houses of 
Congress indicate clearly that branch banking must be confined 
to the corporate limits of the city, town, or village in which 


the parent bank is located, and not permitted in contiguous | 


territory, or in what may be termed the social, economic, or 
metropolitan area surrounding or adjacent to the city, town, 
or village. If there is any doubt on this question, the legisla- 
tive intent must govern, and it was clearly the purpose of 
Congress to forbid the establishment of new branches outside 
of corporate limits, 


Under the old law the bank would have to improve | 
this piece of property and use it at once, but under the amended | 


being required to subscribe the | 
$200,000 capital that is necessary to establish a national bank | 


Under the old law if a national bank wanted to | 
use its surplus or any part thereof to increase its capital stock | 


was inadvertedly | 
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| In providing for future branches of national banks the fram- 

ers of the act were confronted by a practical situation with 
respect to existing branches, and in order to preserve the 
status of existing lawful branches section 7 (a) was incor- 
porated in the act. 

Section 7 (a) gives legal protection to every branch of a 
national bank which may have been in lawful operation at 
the date of the approval of this act. While this section does 
not attempt to define what constitutes a branch in lawful 
| operation, the so-called additional offices or tellers’ windows 
which have been authorized by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under an opinion of the Attorney General rendered in 
1923 will be permitted to remain in operation provided their 
establishment conforms to the requirements for the establish- 
ment of new branches by national banks as set forth in section 
7 (c) and 7 (da). Section 7 (a) also legalizes one branch 
| which has been continuously maintained and operated by any 

national bank for a period of more than 25 years immediately 
| preceding the approval of the act. This is special legislation 
and is intended to permit the retention of tyro old branches 
established many years ago by two national banks in the State 
of New Jersey. 

Section 7 (b) permits the retention of any branches that 
may have been ih lawful operation at the date of the approval 
of the act by a State bank that is converted into a national 
bank or a State bank that consolidates with a national bank 
or two or more national banks that may consolidate. It is 
pointed out that any branches thus brought into the consoli- 
dated bank must have been legally established and in opera- 
tion at the time this act was approved. The consolidated bank 
may not establish new branches unless they be established 
according to the provisions of this act within the corporate 
limits of the city in which the parent bank is located, and in 
|a State the law of which authorizes State banks to have 

branches. 
| Section 7 (c), 7 (d), and 7 (e) provide for the establishment 
of new branches by national banks. The first requirement is 
that a national bank desiring to operate a new branch must 
| be located in a State which by law permits State banks to 

have branches. The second requirement is that the national 
| bank must be located in a city having a population greater than 
| 25,000. If the national bank is located in a city having a 
| population of 25,000 and not greater than 50,000, it may have 
one branch. If it is located in a city having a population of 
50.000 and not greater than 100,000 it may have two branches. 
If it is located in a city having a populaticn greater than 
100,000, it may have the number of branches permitted by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The power to determine whether 
any national bank shall have a branch or branches is vested 
in the Comptroller of the Currency, so that all applications for 
| new branches will have to be submitted to and approved by 
the Comptroller of the Currency before they can begin to 
operate. 

Section 7 (f) defines the term “branch.” Any place outside 
of or away from the main office where the bank carries on its 
business of receiving deposits, paying checks, lending money, or 
transacting any business carried on at the main office, is a 
branch if it is legally established under the provisions of this 
act. 

Section 7 (g) leaves the existing status of foreign branches 

| of national banks unchanged. 
Section 7 (h): defines “ State banks,” “ bank,” or “ banks,” as 
| used in section 7, to include trust companies, savings banks, 
or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the busi- 
ness of banking under the authority of any State law. 

Section 8 amends section 5190 of the Revised Statutes so as 
to permit the general business of national banking associations 
to be carried on at the home office and in the branch or branches 
| which the bank msy legally establish or maintain in accordance 
with the provisions of section 5155 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended by this act. This section simply legalizes the business 
of banking that may be carried on in the branch or branches of 
national banks lawfully established. 

Section 9 amends the first paragraph of section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act as amended by adding the phrase “ pursuant 
thereto ” in the last sentence, so that the Federal Reserve Board 
in prescribing the conditions under which a State bank may be- 
| come and remain a stockholder of the Federal Reserve Bank 
must make those conditions in harmony with the provisions of 
the Federal reserve act. This amendment will do away with 
regulation “H” promulgated by the Federal Reserve Board 
which has met considerable objection from State bank members 
| of the Federal reserve system and State bank supervisors on 

the ground that there is no statutory authority for the board to 
‘ make such regulations, Hereafter any regulation promulgated 
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by the board for the admission of State banks into the Federal 
reserve system must be pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
reserve act so that any regulation established by the board here- 
after will be based on statutory authority and not on any arbi- 
trary financial policy which the Federal Reserve Board may 
deem necessary to establish. 

Section 9 also sets forth the ,conditions under which a State 
bank member of the Federal reserve system may retain and 
operate a branch or branches. Any State bank that is a 
member of the Federal reserve system may retain and operate 
any branch or branches which it may have in lawful existence 
anywhere at the date of the approval of this act, but after the 
date of the approval of this act no State bank member of the 
Federal reserve system may establish a new branch beyond 
the limits of the city, town, or village in which the parent 
bank is situated without surrendering its membership in the 
Federal reserve system. In this connection it will be noted 
that there are no restrictions as to the population of a city, 
town, or village in which a State bank member of the Federal 
reserve system may establish a branch, and if the State law 
nuthorizes the State bank to have branches, it may establish 
branches in a city with a population of less than 25,000 inhabit- 
ants and still retain its membership in the Federal reserve 
system. As this section restricts branches established after 
February 25, 1927. by State banks that are members of the 
Federal reserve system to the limits of the city, town, or village 
in which the parent bank is sitrated, it prohibits any State 
bank member of the Federal reserve system from establishing 
any new foreign branches after the date of the passage of the 
act. This last provision will undoubtedly be corrected in the 
next Congress. 

Section 10 amends section 5200 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended. This is the most important section of the national 
bank act. It regulates the amount that a national bank may 
lend to one individual, firm, or corporation. The theory of 
this section is that the funds of a national bank should be 
loaned for the use and benefit of the business men of the 
community who furnish the deposits out of which such loans 
are made. The section is intended to prevent one individual, 
or a relatively small group, from borrowing an unduly large 
amount of the bank’s deposits for the use of the particular 
business enterprises in which they are engaged. It is intended 
to safeguard the bank’s depositors by spreading the loans 
among a relatively large number of persons engaged in differ- 
ent lines of business. Under the old law the total amount that 
one individual, firm, or corporation could borrow directly from 
a national bank was limited to 10 per cent of the amount of 
capital and surplus, but there was no limit to the amount that 
one individual, firm, or corporation could borrow indirectly 
through the discount or sale of paper on which the individual, 
firm, or corporation was an indorser or guarantor. 

The new law, while it retains the basic limitation of 10 per 
cent of capital and surplus, defines the term “ obligations,” 
which is subject to the basic limitation of 10 per cent, to mean 
the direct liability of the maker or acceptor of paper dis- 
counted with or sold to a national bank and the indirect liabil- 
ity of the indorser, drawer, or guarantor who obtains a loan 
from a bank by discounting or selling the paper under his 
guaranty. Therefore, in fixing the amount that one borrower 
may get from a national bank the borrower's direct and indi- 
rect liability must be taken ipto consideration. For example, 
under the old law a national bank with a capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $100,000 could lend a borrower directly 
$20,000, but there was no limit to the amount that the borrower 
could get indirectly on paper indorsed or sold by him unéer 
his guaranty. As a result of this practice indorsers of an in- 
different class of paper made by persons who had no financial 
responsibility could obtain from the bank indirectly amounts 
greater than 10 per cent of the bank’s capital and surplus in 
addition to the 10 per cent of capital and surplus borrowed 
directly. Under the new law, if a bank with $200,000 capital 
and surplus should lend $10,000 to a borrower on his direct 
obligation» it could not lend more than $10,000 to the same 
borrower on an inferior class of paper indorsed or guaranteed 
by the borrower. 

The toregoing basic limitation of 10 per cent of capital 
and surplus is modified, however, by eight exceptions, and 
these exceptions relate to the discount or purchase by the 
bank of paper made or indorsed by the person who offers 
it for discount or sale. Exceptions Nos. 1, 2, and 3 cover the 
discount of paper arising from the sale or transfer of actual 
goods and includes drafts or bills of exchange drawn in good 
faith against values which actually exist; commercial or 
business paper given in payment of goods that have been 
actually transferred from one person to another, and drafts 
that are secured by goods, or commodities that have been sold 
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and are in process of shipment. The owners of any of this 
class of paper can discount it or sell it to a national bank 
upon their indorsement or guaranty without any limit as 
to the amount on the theory that this kind of paper repre- 
sents self-liquidating commercial paper, based on the actual 
value of tangible goods and commodities, that is used by the 
men of industry and commerce to circulate goods among the 
people. The three foregoing exceptions reaffirm the policy 
which has prevailed under the old law with respect to the 
classes of paper named. Wxception No. 4 deals with the dis- 
count of paper that is not commercial or business paper in its 
true sense and includes renewals of business paper that has 
not been liquidated at maturity, paper given for personal 
services, and paper which by its very nature is not self- 
liquidating or is not based on the actual transfer of goods 
or commodities in the channels of trade and commerce. The 
old law placed no limitation on the amount of such paper 
that could be bought from or discounted fer one borrower 
by a national bank. 

The new law, however, limits the total amount of such paper 
which a bank may discount for one borrower to 15 per cent 
of its capital and surplus in addition to the basic limitation of 
10 per cent, so that the total limit of this kind of paper which 
can be discounted for one individual, firm, or corporation upon 
his or its indorsement or guaranty is 25 per cent of capital and 
surplus. Exception No. 5 relates to bankers’ acceptances and 
places no limitation on the amount that a national bank may 
discount for one borrower. Exception No. 6 relates to loans 
upon the security of what is termed “ readily marketable non- 
perishable staple commodities.” Such loans must be made upon 
notes or drafts secured by shipping documents, warehouse re- 
ceipts, or other documents transferring or securing title to the 
property, and such property must be fully covered by insurance 
if it is customary to insure it against loss by fire or otherwise. 
This exception permits a borrower to obtain a loan equal to 
40 per cent of the bank's capital and surplus in addition to the 
basic limit of 10 per cent, but the additional 40 per cent must 
be secured by nonperishable staple commodities having a mar- 
ket value at all times equal to not less than 12414 per cent of 
the amount thus borrewed. A bank which has a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $100,000 could lend a borrower $20,000 
without security and in addition thereto it could lend him 
$80,000, or any part thereof, on the security of readily market- 
able nonperishable staple commodities located in a warehouse 
or in process of shipment according to the following schedule: 
15 per cent of capital and surplus, or $30,000, secured by 
property valued at 115 per cent of $30,000, or $34,500: an addi- 
tional 5 per cent, or $10,000, secured by property valued at 
120 per cent of $10,000, or $12,000; an additional 5 per cent. or 
$10,000, secured by property valued at 125 per cent of $10,000, 
or $12,500; an additional 5 per cent, or $10,000, secured by 
property valued at 130 per cent of $10,000, or $13,000: an addi- 
tional 5 per cent on $10,000, secured by property valued at 
135 per cent of $10,000, or $13,500; an additional 5 per cent, or 
$10,000, secured by property valued at 140 per cent of $10,000, 
or $14,000. 

Thus, the loan of $80,000 would be secured by property havy- 
ing a market value at all times of not less than $99,500. Any 
loan made to a customer under the foregoing exception ean 
not have a maturity greater than 10 months from the date the 
loan is made, and the identical parcel of property put up as 
security can not be used again for another loan. The old law 
permitted commodity loans of this character to the extent of 15 
per cent of the bank’s capital and surplus in addition to the 
basic limit of 10 per cent to run for a period of six months from 
the date of the loan. Thus, the new law is a liberalization of 
the old law both as to the amount that may be loaned and the 
length of time for which the loan may be retained by the bor- 
rower. The object of exception 6 is to help producers to store 
their products temporarily and to market them in an orderly 
way. Exception No. 7 permits loans upon the security of live- 
stock to the extent of 15 per cent of the bank’s capital and 
surplus in addition to the basic loan of 10 per cent of capital 
and surplus. There is no limit to the maturity of such loans, 
and it reaffirms the practice under the old law, except that under 
the new law livestock accepted as security need not be covered 
by insurance. Exception No. 8 permits toans upon the security 
of United States Government bonds and notes issued since April 
4, 1917, to the extent of 15 per cent of the bank’s capital and 
surplus in addition to the basic limitation of 10 per cent. The 
face value of the security must be not less than the amount 
borrowed. 

Section 11 amends section 5202 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and corrects a typographical error in the agricultural 
eredits act of 1923. Under the provisions of this amendment 
national banks may rediscount with Federal intermediate credit 
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banks the classes of agricultural paper or livestock paper cov- 
ered in Title II, section 202, of the Federal farm loan act as 
amended by the agricultural act of 1923, to an unlimited 
amount. 

Section 12 amends section 5208 of the Revised Statutes, as 
umended, and provides a penalty for improper certification of 
checks. Under the old law it was a crime for an officer of a 
bank to certify a check until after the funds to cover the 
amount of it had been entered to the credit of the drawer on 
the books of the bank. The new law provides that the funds 
that cover such checks must be deposited in the bank, so that 
under the new law the criminal penalty of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than five years applies to 
any officer, director, agent, or employee of any Federal reserve 
bank or member bank who shall certify a check before the 
amount thereof shall hate been deposited in the bank, or who 
shall receive any fictitious obligation directly or indirectly in 
order to evade the provisions of the act. A depositor might 
put $10,000 in the bank and immediately thereafter, before it 
had been credited in his account on the books of the bank, ask 
to have his check certified. Under the old law the officer who 
certified it under such conditions would subject himself to the 
penalty provided, but under the new law there is no penalty if 
the money has actually been deposited in the bank. 

Section 13 amends section 5211 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, so as to permit a vice president or an assistant 
cashier to sign and verify the reports to the comptroller show- 
ing the condition of a national bank. Under the old law these 
reports were required to be signed by the president or the 
cashier. Under the new law such reports may be signed by 
any one of the four officers mentioned. 

Section 15 amends section 22 of the Federal reserve act, sub- 
section (a), paragraph 2, and provides that upon conviction 
in any district court of the United States any officer or em- 
ployee of a national bank who makes a loan or gift to any bank 
examiner, or any bank examiner who accepts such a loan or 
who steals money from any bank under examination by him, 
shall be imprisoned not more than one year or fined not more 
than $5,000, or both. The old law provides that violations of 
this section must be punished under State laws. The new law 
provides punishment by Federal authority. 

First section 16 amends section 24 of the Federal reserve act 
and authorizes a national bank by statutory enactment to carry 
on a savings bank business and lend money on the security of 
real estate. This is a most important new grant of authority 
to national banks. Under the old law a national bank could 
lend part of its capital and surplus or part of its time deposits 
upon improved farm lands for a period of five years and upon 
the security of improved city real estate for a period of one 
year. Under this amendment national banks can lend 25 per 
cent of their capital and surplus or 50 per cent of their savings 
deposits upon the security ef improved farm lands for a period 
of five years, or upon the security of improved city real estate 
for a period of five years. The basis on which such loans may 
be made is 50 per cent of the actual value of the real estate 
offered for security and said real estate must be located, irre- 
spective of district lines, within a radius of 100 miles of the 
place in which the bank is located. The entire amount of the 
cbligation secured by a mortgage, trust deed, or other instru- 
ment must be owned by the bank making the loan. The amount 
of such loans to one individual, firm, or corporation must con- 
form to the requirements of section 5200. Under the provisions 
of this section loans secured by bonds which are widely dis- 
tributed, or sold to investors, is not a real-estate loan within 
the meaning of the amendment. The purpose of this provision 
is to enable national banks to encourage thrift among their 
depositors and to help the owners of homes to get loans from 
the national banks in which they deposit their savings. 

Without direct affirmative authorization national banks have 
been doing a savings business as an adjunct to their commercial 
business for many years, and they have accumulated a large 
amount of savings funds of the people either through the es- 
tublishment of savings departments, or through the issuing of 
time certificates bearing interest. On the other hand, a large 
amount of commercial time deposits evidenced by certificates 
of deposit bearing interest are lodged in the national banks, 
The law makes a distinction between commercial time de- 
posits and savings deposits and permits only savings deposits 
to be loaned on real-estate security. Commercial deposits, 
whether they be active or inactive, can not be used for that 
purpose. If a national bank has no savings department, its 
loans on real-estate security will be limited to 25 per cent of 
its capital and surplus irrespective of the amount of time 
deposits evidenced by certificates of deposit. Therefore it 
would seem that national banks in order to take advantage 
of the authority to lend money on improved real estate would 
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naturally establish and operate savings departments and issue 
certificates of deposit only for commercial time deposits. Say- 
ings deposits are in the nature of trust funds and should be 
invested in secured loans. This amendment will permit na- 
tional banks to lend a large amount of such funds in the 
community in which they originated, thus turning back to 
local people for their own use the large amount of the capita! 
credit which they have created by their savings. 

Second section 16 amends section 5139 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and permits a national bank to divide 
its shares of stock into amounts less than $100 each. This 
amendment will permit a national bank to give a wider distribu- 
tion to its stock and will enable persons of modest means to 
acquire stock in a bank which has a high market value. 

Section 17 amends section 5146 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, This is rendered necessary by section 16 which 
amends section 5139. Under the old law a director in a na- 
tional bank having a capital in excess of $25,000 was required 
to own 10 shares of the stock, and a director in a bank with a 
capital less than $25,000 was required to own 5 shares of stock. 
Section 17 does not change the effect of the old law, but as the 
capital stock of national banks may be issued now with a par 
value of less than $100 a share, directors are still required to 
own stock of an aggregate value of $1,000 in a bank with a 
eapital of over $25,000 and $500 in a bank with a capital of less 
than $25,000, as provided in the old law. 

Section 18 amends the second subdivision of the fourth para- 
graph of section 4 of the Federal reserve act and provides that 
Federal reserve banks shall have succession until dissolved by 
an act of Congress or until their charters are forfeited by a 
violation of law. This is in harmony with the provision that 
gives an indeterminate lease of life to national banks and set- 
tles forever the question of the renewal of the charters of these 
banks. Congress still has the power to repeal the entire Fed- 
eral reserve act or make amendments thereto, so that in grant- 
ing an indeterminate period of existence for both national banks 
and Federal reserve banks Congress has not surrendered its 
power over these fiscal agencies. 

Section 19 amends section 3 of the Federal reserve act, ss 
amended, and gives the Federal Reserve Board the power in its 


discretion to close any branch of a Federal reserve bank. The 
Federal Reserve Board has the power to establish such 


branches, and there is no good reason why they should not 
have the power to terminate their existence if they are found 
to_be unprofitable or their continuance undesirable. 

Unfortunately, through oversight, when the bill was amended 
in the Senate, no provision was made to correct the numbering 
of certain sections in the act. Therefore in the final print of 
the law there is no section numbered “14” and there are two 
sections numbered “16.” Corrections of these discrepancies and 
a few other clarifying additions were attempted, but owing to 
the peculiar situation existing during the last days of the ses- 
sion such an effort appeared to be futile. Such corrections will, 
therefore, have to be made in the next Congress. 


CODIFICATION AND REVISION OF THE LAWS 
Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the Code of 


Laws of the United States, complete with index, reference 
tables, and other ancillaries, came, with its 2,465 pages, duly 
bound in buckram, from the Public Printer on March 1. Copies 
are now available to every Member of Congress and in a few 
days may be bought of the Superintendent of Documents for 
$4 each. 

Thus has success finally rewarded more than 30 years of per- 
sistent and oft-defeated efforts to bring together in a single 
volume and in orderly arrangement the general and permanent 
laws of the United States, scattered through 25 large books. 
For the first time since the 1878 edition of the Revised Statutes 
of 1874, the Federal laws are accessible in a practical way. 

Commissions were appointed, worked, and failed. A_ half 
million dollars was expended, including salaries of $150,000, 
but no code resulted. The late Col. Edward C. Little, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the 
House of Representatives, devoted eight years to the work, 
and although his splendid service resulted in the adoption of 
the code which he prepared by unanimous vote in the House 
of Representatives in several successive Congresses, no action 
was taken by the Senate. Yet the code is a monument to the 
zeal and industry of Colonel Little. 

The advent of Hon. George WHARTON Pepper to the Senate 
committee made success possible. When other plans failed it 
was his suggestion that brought into cooperation the two great 
law-book publishing companies of the country, and a code is 
the result which challenges admiration as the accomplishment 
of what had seemed a hopeless task. 
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As great as is the achievement of the present code, it is but 
a stepping stone toward the perfection of the statute law and 
toward an ideal of legislative expression to be marked by 
simple, clear; and precise language. 

We may profit by the experience of the last 50 years since 
the adoption of the Revised Statutes and resolve that the gen- 
ernl and permanent statute law of the United States shall not 
»gain be permitted to become so involved, so scattered, and so 
hidden, a little here and a little there, among the mass of 
temporary and ephemeral enactments, that no one, legislator, 
lawyer, or judge could be sure of what the law was even after 
diligent research. 

That no advantage may be lost, the Committee on Revision 
of the Laws expects to present to the next Congress a plan for 
a cumulative codification of the law which, if adopted, will 
result in there never being but the code and a single supple- 
ment to consult to find the law. 

The appendix to the code contains in codified form the gen- 
eral and permanent laws of the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress. To this appendix may be added the laws of the 
second session, the two consolidated in codified form, keyed to 
the code, indexed, and published as the first supplement. 

After each session of Congress its laws may be likewise added 
to and distributed through the former supplement, to form the 
next supplement, and the prior one discarded. It is estimated 
that this may be accomplished at an expense for preparation 
and editing of $10,000 per Congress or two-year period. 

Within 18 months, with the cooperation of those who use the 
statutes most, the Federal bench and bar, the solicitors and 
experts in the departments of the Government, and the law- 
hook publishers who are getting out an annotated edition of the 
code, substantially all of the code’s imperfections should be 
discovered. An amendatory bill or bills may then be intro- 
duced correcting the errors of the code which experience with 
the Revised Statutes would lead us to estimate at a thousand. 
Concurrent with the passage of such an amendatory bill, legis- 
lation prior te the code might be formally repealed and the 
corrected code would thus ripen from prima facie into conclu- 
sive evidence of the law. A new edition could then be pub- 
lished consolidating the code, the corrections, and the latest 
supplement, and possibly using a thin opaque paper to reduce 
bulk. 

Before and after this stage of development bills might be 
passed repealing a great mass of obsolete and redundant mat- 
ter which seryes no purpose except to confuse one resorting 
to the code for information as to the law. Obvious deficien- 
cies could thus be supplied, ambiguities corrected, and a cer- 
tuin uniformity obtained where there existed no legislative 
intent to discriminate. For examples, note paragraph 1421 of 
title 10, on page 224, of the code, authorizing a roll and cer- 
tifieates for military telegraphers of the Civil War, and the 
iumerous allusions to and provisions concerning Indian agents 
in chapter 2 of title 25, page 690, yet Indian agents no longer 
exist, having been replaced by bonded superintendents. 

Real revision of the law might then be undertaken title by 
iitle. Much of this work could be entrusted to solicitors and 
specialists in the different departments, bureaus, and commis- 
sions but under such general supervision as would insure con- 
formity to the framework of the code, a standard of treatment 
in the expression of similar laws and of all laws’ based upon a 
desire for precision, clarity, and simplicity. 

Such a course of revision persistently carried out through a 
period of 10 years would be apt to reduce the bulk of the code 
by a half or two-thirds and would be of inestimable value to 
everyone who had to consult the Federal law. 

As was stated by Charles Porterfield, of the Edward Thomp- 
son Co., who prepared the index to the codé@& 


It is of paramount importance to maintain the whole body of the 
law In a state of such perfection of arrangement that the Congress in 
its constructive and correctional work may be able to see with cer- 
tainty and readiness the state of the law on any subject. Thus only 
may be avoided in the future the errors, confusion, and discord which 
have often resulted from laws enacted without definite knowledge of 
other provisions relating to the subject. If the full benefits of the 
codification are to be obtained, it is necessary that the Congress think 
in terms of the provisions of the code and not in terms of the act of 
a given date, as has been necessary for more than a generaticn. 


It may be interesting to know something of the physical 
miuke-up of the present volume of the code with its 50 titles and 
~.465 pages: The edition comprises 28,250 copies; 22% tons of 
type were required; the stereotype plates weighed 6% tons; 
there were required 1414 tons of binder board; 7,000 yards of 
buckram; 1,738 miles of thread; 10 miles of tape; 4 miles of 
mercerized headband; 69,721,000 printed pages; 176 tons of 
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paper. There are 5,212,416 words in the volume and there 
were 14,808,000 ems of type in the composition. 


CODE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The laws relating to the District of Columbia have been for 
many years in a most chaotic and unsatisfactory condition. No 
one in the District, lawyer or judge, has been able to proceed 
with any certainty that he knew what the law was. Time and 
money have been wasted and new trials rendered necessary, 
due to failure in discovering the pertinent statute law in time. 

Appeals have been made to Congress to compile and bring into 
orderly arrangement the laws governing people and affairs in 
the District. Some of these laws, by virtue of sections 1 and 
1640 of the old District Code, are British statutes in force in 
Maryland on February 27, 1801. These laws have never been 
compiled nor indexed, and some, it is claimed, if ever published, 
are inaccessible except to the most patient and expensive re- 
search. It is said that one of the most learned and astute 
members of the District bar was able to collect triple damages 
for his client in an action for waste by virtue of a statute the 
existence of which was apparently ‘known only to himself. I 
have been told that some 60 of these ancient statutes have been 
disentombed at different times by lawyers of the District with 
a taste for archeological research and have been held by the 
courts applicable to the District. 

Promptly upon the adoption of the Code of Laws of the 
United States in the first session of this Congress the work of 
eodifying the laws relating to the District was undertaken at an 
estimated expense of $25,000 under a preliminary appropriation 
of $7,500. A contract was entered into with two talented and 
well-trained lawyers of the District, subject to the continuing 
approval of Congress as the work proceeds. “The work is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily under the supervision of the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws of the House of Representatives 
and with the cooperation of Chief Justice McCoy and associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the District and of the local 
bar through a committee of members of outstanding ability 
appointed by the president of the District Bar Association. 

It is estimated that the District Code will be ready for 
presentation to Congress in January, 1928, tables and index to 
be added when and if adopted by Congress. 


BACK TO JEFFERSONIAN DOCTRINES THROUGH THE LEADERSHIP OF A 
JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, after 20 years the persistent 
efforts of minorities to centralize power and authority in the 
Federal Government have reached the limit of their success and 
are due for a check. One by one these minorities, acting sin- 
gly or in combination, have attacked the constitutional guar- 
anties to the several States and to individual citizens. We have 
seen one attempt after another to deprive the States of the 
powers reserved to them by the Constitution. We have seen 
the business and even the personal habits of individuals sub- 
jected to regulation by Federal officials. We have seen the 
tendency to take from local communities all control and respen- 
sibility in respect to their government and lodge in Federal 
departments and officers an authority which the makers of the 
Constitution never intended them to have and sought to prevent 
them from exercising. 

FEDERAL BUREAUS BECOMB A MENACE 

Government by Federal bureaus and commissions has become 
not only a tremendous expense but also a serious menace to 
the American people. Federal functionaries are making, in- 
terpreting, and administering regulations that have the force 
of law. Great numbers of officials, petty and powerful, are 
employed to enforce the regulations and commands of these 
bureaus and commissions. The Federal Government has been 
permitted—often compelled—by selfish groups to assume activi- 
ties properly belonging to the States and municipalities. The 
result has been to multiply taxes and enlarge the burdens of 
the taxpayer, while depriving him of any voice in the selection 
and any control over the conduct of those who expend the 
money the Federal departments and bureaus collect from him. 

ABUSES OF CENTRALIZATION 


It is inevitable that this centralization of power and authority 
in the Federal Government at Washington should result in 
abuse, injustice, and extravagance. Freed from accountability 
to the people of the States, Federal officials are able and often 
willing to grant favors to the few at the expense of the thou- 
sands. Special privileges in the administration of the law, and 
particularly in the assessment or remission of taxes, are not 
uncommon. 

The increase in taxation for the Federal Government, for the 
States, and for lesser political subdivisions is outrunning the 
ability of the people to meet the demands. Greatest of all the 
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tributes levied on the taxpayers is the protective tariff, which 
is taking from their pockets every year not less than $4,000,000,- 
000. If this vast sum went to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment it might be excused. But the fact is that the Government 
gets only a few cents of each dollar paid by the consumers of 
this country as the result of tariff taxes. The Federal Govern- 
ment is made merely the agent of the vast combinations for 
which the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, now in operation, was 
assed, 

: SPECIAL INTERESTS GET “ PROTECTION ” 

Little of this “protection” for special interests goes into 
the Federal Treasury. It goes into the cost of living—into the 
price of the clothing, food, shelter, instrumentalities, and 
equipment the people need. The 30,000,000 of men, women, and 
children on the farms of the United States get none of this 
levy upon consumption. But the tariff reaches them. It comes 
in the price tag on every item of necessity they have to buy. 
The products of the farm go to the market unmanufactured— 
and unprotected. But the farmer finds that the price of what 
he buys has been increased to protect the manufacturers. 
Labor has as little “protection” as the farmer. The tariff, 
which can be and is applied by the mere putting of figures on 
price tags, can be raised and realized faster than the workman 
can bring about a raise in his pay, The vast multitude who 
are neither farmers nor artisans are hit still harder. They 
have no means of organization and no method either of increas- 
ing their income or of reducing their outgo. In short, no Ameri- 
can—the one just born or the one just buried—escapes the 
toll of the tariff. The first garment of the infant and the 
last garment of the dead are taxed. 

TARIFF TOLL FOR MILLIONAIRES 

We are told tifat this tariff has produced prosperity. 
we admit it has for a few. It has swollen millionaires into 
multimillionaires. It has given combines a securer monopoly. 
It has turned wealth into untold riches. It has given to him 
that hath much and taken from him that had little. 

At best this is a precarious prosperity. It is artificial and 
dishonest. It° is achieved by penalizing the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the small-business man, and the great masses. It is 
maintained for the few by the impoverishment of the many. 
It takes from the producer and the toiler and gives to those 
who make contributions to the campaign funds of the party 
which enacted the tariff as an inducement for further contri- 
butions and a recompense for past favors of a similar nature. 

SIGNS OF A REPUDIATION 


There are signs of a repudiation of government by commis- 
sions and legislation by privilege. It is predicted with reason 
that in 1928 we shall see a repudiation of this kind of govern- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands of Americans have tired of this 
picking of their pockets and spoliation of their rights. In this 
great number are Republicans and Independents as well as 
Democrats. For bad government and ruinous taxation are no 
respectors of persons—they affect all alike. There is evidence 
that the American people are determined to return to the Con- 
stitution, to restore local self-government, to recover their per- 
sonal liberties, to end special privilege; in short, to return to 
the doctrines and practices which the founders intended should 
govern and guide this Republic. 

It must be evident to thoughtful citizens that the Republican 
Party, us ut present constituted and led, is not the instru- 
mentality through which these things can be accomplished. 
Anyone who will briefly review its record from the inaugura- 
tion of the late President Harding to this very hour must 
abandon any lingering hope he may have had that the party 
could by any possibility measure up to the requirements of this 
day and time. Its leaders of to-day, in and out of the Congress, 
are the champions and defenders of the very system and con- 
ditions against which the American people are in revolt and 
which they have determined to change. 

The Democratic Party is the traditional enemy of privilege, 
greed, and monopoly. It has always championed human rights, 
It has again the opportunity for service, but if it is to be suc- 
cessful in the general election of 1928 its candidate for Presi- 
dent must appeal not only to Democratic voters but as well to 
that vast army of citizens of all parties who insist upon a 
change. The candidate must be the embodiment of the de- 
termination of the American people to once more be free. 

Who shall their leader be? 

MISSOURI STATESMAN FOR PRESIDENT 

Conspicuous among the greatest of present American states- 
men stands Senator JAMEs A. Reep, of Missouri, interpreter, 
defender, and exemplar of Jeffersonian doctrines of popular 
government. Thirty years of brilliant public service for his 
city, his State, and his country have been at once a test and a 
reward of his vigor, his honesty, his courage, and his transcend- 


And 
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ent ability. No other American in public life holds or deseryes 
a higher place than Senator Reep in the confidence and esteem 
of the people. His name is familiar everywhere, because his 
achievements are known to millions of Americans of every class 
and condition. And in every heart of these millions there aro 
affection and admiration for this sturdy Missourian who has 
labored for a hundred causes, fought in numberless battles to 
safeguard their welfare, their rights, and their liberties. Sep. 
ator REeEp’s career as a public servant has become a record of 
which he may rightly be proud. But it is something more sig- 
nificant than that. It has enabled the people of his State and 
of the whole Union to measure his character, his qualifications, 
and his worth. The voters of Missouri have given their verdict 
by selecting him for higher honors and graver duties, Three 
times they have sent him to the United States Senate as the 
successor of Benton, Vest, and Cockrell, and the associate of 
Stone, names iliustrious in the history of Missouri and the 
Nation. 
HAS CONSCIENCE AND COURAGE 

Men of conscience and courage are sure to encounter opposi- 
tion. In doing right as they see the right they can not help 
provoking sometimes the jealousy of mean minds, the+hostility 
of partisans, the hatred of corruptionists whose purposes are 
defeated by able and incorruptible officials. 

It is only the complacent, the compliant, or the cowardly 
public servant who escapes enmities, and he not for long. 
In 30 years of public service—much of it at critical periods 
of the country’s recent history—Senator Reep has had many 
times to bear with the misunderstandings of his associates, to 
meet the attacks of partisan opponents, to combat powerful 
individuals and interests bent on special privilege or dishonest 
gain. Not once has he flinched or failed; never has he shown 
fear or favor, no matter how many or mighty his foes. And 
his chivalry has always matched his bravery. He has fought 
with the weapons of a knight, and fairly. None of his enemies 
but yields him the tribute of respect. The countless multitude 
of Americans who have watched his battling, not seldom 
against almost overwhelming odds, for the principles they 
hold dear, pay him the homage of love and loyalty. 

MAN OF STRONG CONVICTIONS 


Men and women of strong convictions are men and women 
also of sensibility and sentiment. It is not enough for them 
to recognize the difference between right and wrong, justice 
and injustice; they must by the force of their very nature de- 
fend the one and denounce the other. There are men who can 
be cold and calm at the sight of danger or detriment to their 
neighbor or their country. There are public officials who, while 
they abstain from wrongdoing of their own, feel no duty to 
prevent and punish the wrongdoing of others. James A. REED 
is not of that mold. He is a man of convictions firm and 
fervent, of sensibility and sentiment. He reacts to the misfor- 
tunes of his fellows, he hates hypocrisy, he execrates and ex 
poses outrage, he attacks corruption. It is simply not in his 
nature to sit still and silent while sinister groups despoil the 
people of their liberties and plunder their Government of its 
patrimony. 

HIS STATESMANSHIP CONSTRUCTIVE 


That trait of James A. Reep’s has won for him the admiration 
and attachment of a vast number of Americans. But some few 
profess to view it as a defect. “Senator Reep,” say these 
critics, “is not constructive; he is obstructive.” This takes the 
form of criticism of Senator ReEep, but its true substance is 
condonement of the offenders and the guilt he assails. Let us 
see whether Senator Reep is constructive or obstructive. He 
has spent half a lifetime in fighting special privileges for the 
few at the expense_of the many. Is that obstructive? If it is, 
then Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln were obstructionists. 
Senator Reep has waged a long war to preserve to the States 
the powers which one of the most solemn provisions of the 
Constitution inhibits the Federal Government from usurping. 
Is that the work of an obstructionist? He has dedicated his 
eloquence and his magnificent abilities to the task of safeguard- 
ing and vindicating the Bill of Rights, without which there 
would be and could be no equality, no security, no democracy, 
no liberty for the American people. Is that also obstructive? 
He has been always the relentless foe of fake and fraud and 
fanaticism in legislation; he has condemned and checked ex- 
travagance, waste, and incompetence in the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment; he has denounced and curbed the lawlessness and 
tyranny of officers chosen and sworn to protect the persons 
and freedom of citizens. Are all these the acts of an obstruc- 
tionist? He has thwarted the debauchery of the ballot. Is it 
obstructive to demand honest elections? He has helped to 
detect and indict the theft of the Nation’s oil and other natural 
resources. Does that make him an obstructionist? 
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BIG FIGURE IN GREAT BRA 

It is impossible that a man of the mental bigness and vigor 
of Senator Rrep should lack in positiveness, constructiveness. | 
Turn to his record in the United States Senate. He entered | 
that body in the spring of 1911. That year began an era of | 
the most important and the most progressive legislation en- | 
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acted by Congress since the Civil War, if not from the first 
days of the Republic. This legisiation affected almost every 
class and activity of the American people—public service, busi- 
ness, industry, banking, agriculture, labor—even the personal 
habits of our citizens. Senator Reren’s vote was given to every 
measure that promised economy, efficiency, and improvement in 
ihe management of the Government, always provided that the 
betterment could be insured without invasion of the sovereignty 
of the several States or the impairment of the constitutional 
rights of the people. In the course of the 16 years that Senator 
Keep has been a Member of the Senate, Congress has been in 
session nearly 3,600 days. Many thousands of bills have come | 
before the Senate for action and many hundreds have been | 
passed since 1911. 
It is not practicable to enumerate here the good measures 
which Senator REEp’s support helped to pass or to cite all 
those objectionable bills which his opposition aided in defeating. 
REED REMINDFUL OF JACKSON 


In not a few respects Senator Reep is remindful of Andrew 
Jackson. Both had Scotch-Irish ancestry and the same Pres- 
byterian faith. They are alike, too, in their tremendous moral 
courage, their contempt for sham and subterfuge, their tenacity 
purpose. If each had influential and implacable enemies, 
each had also a countless host of friends eager to follow him 
and fight for him to the last. This resemblance of ReEp to 
Jackson is one not wholly on the mental and spiritual side. 
There are traces of physical likeness between them. Jackson's 
gray-blue eyes, his firm, clear-cut features, his vigorous body, | 
his litheness and quickness of movement have their counter- | 
parts in Reep. Jackson was remarkable for his endurance. 
After a long career as a soldier he became President when well | 
past 60 years, served 8 years, lived 8 years after the expira- 
tion of his term, and died at the age of 78. Of no less mar- 
velous vitality is Senator Reep. Only a few days ago the 
country saw him go for many hours together without rest or 
sleep while he fought for clean elections and for the honor of 
the Senate. After all that tax on mind and body, no sooner had | 
Congress adjourned than he assembled the Senate committee | 
appointed to investigate corruption of the ballot in the Repub- 
lican primary election in Illinois and Pennsylvania and made 
preparations to prosecute the inquiry which a handful of reac- 
tionary Republican Senators sought to halt. 

CLASSIC CAMPAIGN OF 1922 


Senator Reep’s campaign for reelection to the Senate in 1922 
has had no parallel in the history of American polities. Indi- 
viduals of wealth and influence, great metropolitan papers, nu- 
merous organizations, and all the resources of the Republican 
Party, local and national, were pitted against him. 

From March till November, in cold and heat, the battle 
raved. Traveling by day and by night, on trains, in automobile 
and wagon, speaking to hundreds of audiences gathered in 
stuffy halls, in the open air, in tents—often to hostile groups— 
and always in the face of the enemy’s confident prediction of 
Senator Reep’s defeat, this great Democrat gave Missourians 
and Americans everywhere else a demonstration of valor and 
vigor, and finally, of popularity such as no previous generation 
had seen. None but a man of exhaustless strength of mind and 
body could have come through such a campaign with health 
unimpaired. And none but a man whose ‘ability, honesty, and 
siucerity were proved by that ordeal could have been vindi- 
cated by the handsome majority given to Senator Regn. 

Senator Rrep’s eloquence is of a magic and matchless ap- | 
peal, by turns graceful, picturesque, and compelling. In this 
campaign of 1922 it revealed new powers. Among the many 
audiences he addressed there were those who came to hear 
but resolved not to heed him. Hundreds of these went later to 
the polls to cast their votes for him. Elven his bitterest op- | 
ponents conceded that he must have changed the minds and | 
intentions of thousands between August and November. True 
eloquence is not a matter merely of voice and words and | 
phrases. It must have its inspiration in a profound conviction 
of the justice of a cause. When Senator Reep faces his audi- 
ences, whether in the Senate or on the platform, the honesty 
of his beliefs, upon whatever subject, is never questioned, and 
they never challenge his sincerity. 

FORMER FOES NOW HIS FRIENDS 

The clamor of the campaign of 1922 has died away. The 
wounds suffered in the fight are healed. Honest differences are 
reconciled. Friends and foes in that conflict are comrades ip 


e 
o. 








| years or more. 


| ernment of the United States than James A. REED. 


| satisfaction to the people of the city that they ur 


| coneerns and shipping interests. 
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| the same causes now. Senator Reep’s value to Missouri and 


the country is recognized. 

The unselfishness of his motives, the soundness of his poli- 
cies, the purity of his personal character, the probity of his 
official acts—all these are admitted even by his opponents and 
admired by all. One of the women who led the opposition to 
Senator Reep in the Democratic primary campaign of 1922 put 
the opinion of the American public in a sentence: 


If we had not fought Senator Reep and if he had not fought back, 
we should never have known how really big and brave he is. 


There is no pose about Senator Reep. He is just as plain 
and natural in all things else as he is in his speech. His 
democracy is as genuine in the social sense as it is in the politi- 
cal sense of the term. His intimates are “John” and “ Bill” 
and “Tom” to him; he is “Jim” to them. To those who have 
seen Senator REED only when he struggles with his adversaries 
in the arena, he may appear grim and truculent. His friends— 
and he has thousands throughout the United States—see an- 
other side of him. They know his gentleness and geniality, his 
delicious humor, his tolerance, his generosity, his kindliness. 
They know especially his sympathy for the poor, the suffering, 
the helpless, and the unfortunate. But for these human quali- 
ties he could never have been the leader of the thousands who 
follow him, for no man without a heart and feelings can capti- 
vate and keep the affections and fealty of others. 

ALWAYS FAIR FIGHTER 

Among his colleagues in the Senate—Republicans as well as 
Democrats—Senator REED counts many staunch friends. His 
conflicts with them in debate leave no sting. His associates 
know him as an honorable antagonist who neither seeks nor 
takes a mean advantage, whose plighted word is an unbreakable 
bond, whose thrusts, however fast and furious, are never foul. 

Out in Missouri there are literally thousands of men and 
women whose friend and leader JamMEes A. ReEp has been for 20 
They have followed him in all his contests and 
shared with him all the fortunes of his political life during 
that period. That is because they know him for what he is— 
eager to save them from the dangers and responsibilities he 
confronts; dauntless in the most desperate moments of the 
battle; generous, gallant, grateful. 

With a mind made for quick and keen analysis and an ex- 
perience of 16 years in the affairs of the Nation, no man in 
Congress has a larger or more accurate knowledge of the Gov- 
For a long 
time he was a member of the Finance Committee, and is now a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee and the Judiciary 
Committee, which are among the principal agencies of the Sen- 
ate. During the last decade these committees have had a spe- 
cial importance. All the international relations and questions 
with which this country is concerned come before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The Judiciary Committee passes on many 
of the President's major appointments to places in the several 
departments of the Government and on bills which change, by 
addition, amendment, or repeal, the code of Federal statutes. 
The Finance Committee considers all revenue legislation. Par- 
ticipation in the work of these committees brings the members 
of them into close and constant contact with the chief repre- 
sentatives and activities of the executive and judiciary branches. 
It was Senator REeEp’s grasp of the problems of our foreign rela- 
tions and his exceptional attainments as a lawyer that were 
recognized by his assignments to these committees. In his 
private practice of the law Senator Rrep has conducted and 
won many capital cases. 

TWICE MAYOR OF GREAT METROPOLIS 

Senator Reep had large experience as an executive during 
his two terms as mayor of Kansas City, the metropolis of the 
Southwest. All the problems of municipal government with 
which he had to deal were solved by him with such complete 

ged him 
to accept a third term, which he declined. While chief execu- 
tive of the city he effected a rehabilitation of the traction sys- 
tem so that it gave better service at lower rates of fare, at the 
same time proving profitable to its owners. He reduced the tele- 


phone rates, abolished paving combines, and conducted the de- 


partments of the municipal government on a basis of honesty, 

efficiency, and economy. Following his retirement from the 

office of mayor he represented as legal adviser large business 

He successfully negotiated 

with the railroads and the municipality for a terminal fran- 

chise which has proved fair both to shippers and earriers. 
THREE STATES WILL CLAIM HIM 


Born in Ohio, reared in Iowa, and adopted by Missouri, 
| Senator Rreep has the advantage of nativity in a doubtful 
| State. of long residence in a Republican State now rebellious 
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against its political leadership, and of adoption by a great 
Commonwealth which takes pride in his accomplishments not 
only for her own people but for all Americans. 

There are thousands of Missourians who would go down 
fighting with Senator Reep. As a Representative in Congress 
from Missouri, I but voice the sentiments of a great State when 
I declare that a great majority of its people, regardless of 
party affiliations, are eager to contribute for the benefit of 
the whole Union the distinguished services of JAmes A. REED 
as President, 

THE ALIEN PROPERTY ACT 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the pro forma amendment. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. On page 9 the item is as follows: 


(d) The arbiter may, from time to time, and shall, upon the de- 
termination by him of the fair compensation in respect of all such 
vessels, radio stations, and patents, make a tentative award to each 
claimant of the fair compensation to be paid in respect of his claim, 
including simple interest, at the rate of 5 per centum per annum, on 
the amount of such compensation from July 2, 1921, to January 1, 1927. 


The question has been asked whether the arbiter in making 
such an award is to tax any costs. My understanding is that 
the arbiter does not tax any cost to the claimant. I want to 
ask the chairman if that is the case? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There are no costs taxed by the 
arbiter. I have forgotten whether it is provided that a certain 
percentage be taken out or not. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I feel confident that 
the House will pass this alien property bill. All of its pro- 
visions have been very carefully gone over in the discussion 
which has taken place to-day. I do not think it necessary for 
me to take up the time of the committee with any lengthy 
discussion. I desire to call attention, however, to the declara- 
tion of policy contained in section 2 of the act, which is as 
follows: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. In pursuance of established American doctrine, it is hereby 
declared that the claims of nationals of the United States against 
Germany, as determined by the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, shall be settled by the ultimate payment in full 
by Germany; that all property of German nationals held by the Alien 
Property Custodian as security for the payment of such claims of 
nationals of the United States against Germany shal] ultimately be 
returned, together with the accrued interest and other earnings 
thereon: that the claims of German nationals against the United 
States for reasonable compensation for certain of their ships, radio 
patents taken or used by the United States shall be 
adjudicated and the amounts determined to be duc shall ultimately be 
paid in full. 


stations, and 


It is as follows: 


Section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, is 


Section 12 is also of very great importance. 
Sec. 12. 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new subsections: 


“(m) No money or other property shall be returned under para- 
graph (12), (13), or (14) of subsection (b) or under subsection (n) 
unless the person entitled thereto files a written consent to a post- 
ponement of the return of an amount equal to 20 per centum of the 
aggregate value of such money or other property, as determined by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and the investment of such amount in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 25. Such amount shall be 
deducted from the money to be returned to such person, so far as pos- 
sible, and the balance shall be deducted from the proceeds of the sale 
(in accordance with the provisions of section 12) of so much of the 
property as may be necessary, unless such person pays the balance to 
the Alien Property Custodian, except that no property shall be so sold 
prior to the expiration of six years from the date of the enactment of 
the settlement of war claims act of 1927 without the consent of the 
gerson entitled thereto. 

“(n) In the case of property consisting of stock or other interest 
in any corporation, association, company, or trust, or of bonded or other 
indebtedness thereof, evidenced by certificates of stock or by bonds or 
by other certificates of interest therein or indebtedness thereof, or 
consisting of dividends or interest or other accruals thereon, where 
the right, title, and interest in the property (but not the actual cer- 
tificate or bond or other certificate of interest or indebtedness) was 
conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, or seized by him, if the President determines that 
the owner thereof or of any interest therein has acquired such owner- 
ship by assignment, transfer, or sale of such certificate or bond or 
other certificate of interest or indebtedness, (it being the intent of this 
subsection that such assignment, transfer, or sale shall not be deemed 
invalid hereunder by reason of such conveyance, transfer, assignment, 
delivery, or payment to the Alien Property Custodian or seizure by 
him) and that the written consent provided in subsection (m) has been 
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filed, then the President may make in respect of such property an order 
of the same character, upon the same conditions, and with the same 
effect as in cases provided for in subsection (b), including the benefits 
of subsection (c). 

“(o) The provisions of paragraph (12), (13), or (14), of subsection 
(b), or of subsection (m) or (n) of this section, shall not be construed 
as diminishing or extinguishing any right under any other provision 
of this act in force immediately prior to the enactment of the settle- 
ment of war claims act of 1927.” 


The above section has been very fully and clearly explained 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. Mutts) in his able 
analysis of the pending legislation. The time has come when 
definite action should be taken in this matter, and I hope that 
this bill will pass the House to-day and the Senate in the very 
near future. 

BOULDER DAM 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
to all Members of the House, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing my minority views on the Boulder 
Canyon project. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{H. Rept. 1657, pt. 3, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
BouLDER CANYON PROJECT 

Mr. Hayprn, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
submitted the following minority views, to accompany H. R. 9826: 

On behalf of the State of Arizona I recommend that the bill H, R. 
9826 do not pass for the following reasons: 

1. The bill violates the law, as established by the constitutions or 
laws of all of the States of the arid West, and the consent of Con 
gress, that the right to appropriate water for irrigation, power, and 
other beneficial uses shall be obtained from the State and not from the 
Federal Government. For the first time in the history of Federal 
irrigation and water power legislation Congress by this bill proposes 
to assert the right of the United States to appropriate water for the 
generation of hydroelectric power and for irrigation and domestic 
purposes regardless of State law. The avowed object of the bill is to 
use the power of the Federal Government to seize the waters of the 
Colorado River in defiance of the State of Arizona. 

2. It is not within the power of Congress or the legislatures of the 
six States to divide and apportion the waters of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries in which seven States are interested, as proposed 
in this bill. Such apportionment or allocation of the waters of an 
interstate stream can only be accomplished by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States or by a complete agreement 
among the seven States and the United States. 

3. The demands of the State of Arizona, as expressed by its legis- 
lature and by commissioners appointed by its governor, are fair and 
reasonable and should be granted before any further legislation relating 
to the development of the Colorado River is enacted by Congress 
After conceding to Nevada all of the water which that State can ever 
use, Arizona asks for an equal division with California of the remainder 
of the water in the Colorado River. Arizona, in agreement with 
Nevada, asks the right to collect each year from any hydroelectric 
power produced by the Federal Government on the Colorado River « 
sum equal to the taxes which would be paid if the same site were 
owned and developed by private enterprise. 

Arizona merely seeks the same protection against the acquisition of 
prior water rights by California which the bill purports to confer upon 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. Payments in lieu of taxes 
are now made to the public-land States by the Federal Government out 
of income derived from coal, oil, gas, timber, and other natural re- 
sources, so that Arizona and Nevada do not seek to establish any new 
principle in this instance. 

4. In the absence of a treaty providing for an equitable apportion 
ment of the waters of the Colorado River between the United States of 
America and the United States of Mexico the construction of a dam to 
completely control the floods of that stream, as proposed by this Dill, 
will, by equating its flow, assure a supply of water sufficient to irrigate 
approximately 1,000,000 acres in that republic without any obligation 
upon the part of the owners of Mexican lands to pay for that huge 
benefit. The right to this water when once acquired by beneficial use 
in Mexico will completely exhaust the available water in the Colorado 
River, so that 1,000,000 acres of land which could otherwise be irrigated 
in Arizona must remain in the desert forever, 

5. The 1,000,000 acres in Mexico to be furnished water without cost, 
if this bill is enacted, will in the near future, with cheap labor, produce 
large crops of cotton and other agricultural commodities to be mar- 
keted in the United States in competition with the products of Ameri- 
ean farms. It is admitted that the equivalent area in Arizona can not 
be successfully reclaimed from the desert until the increase in popula- 
tion of the United States and higher prices for agricultural products 
creates a demand for more homes and farms. That time may not soon 
arrive, but Arizona as a State and the United States as a Nation should 
now safeguard the future rather than permit a foreign country to reap 
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incalculable and permanent benefits from funds contributed by Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

6. The bill authorizes the expenditure of $125,000,000 by appropria- 
tion from the Federal Treasury. In the absence of appropriations by 
Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury may issue and sell United 
States bonds to provide funds to carry on construction work. In either 
event the taxpayers of the United States furnish the money. Under 
such circumstances it would seem proper that the Bureau of the Budget 
should first pass upon the desirability of creating such an obligation. 
The bill, however, was not referred to the Director of the Budget for 
report and he has not recommended its enactment. 

7. The bill falsely purports to authorize the construction of another 
lederal reclamation project for the irrigation of arid lands. The 
declaration that it shall be deemed a supplement to the reclamation act 
of June 17, 1902, is pure camouflage because, in truth and in fact, the 
primary purpose of the bill is to provide for a Government hydro- 
electric power project. The majority report, on page 8, shows that the 
estimated annual gross revenue from power will be $10,800,000, while 
the yearly income from the storage and delivery of water for irrigation 
and domestic uses will amount to only $1,500,000. 

8. Flood control, the need for which is universally acknowledged, is 
only an incident to the major purpose of the- bill. Adequate protection 
against 4amage by floods in the Imperial and Yuma Valleys can be 
secured for less than one-third of the sum authorized to be appropriated. 

9. The requirements of Los Angeles and other California coastal 
cities for additional water for domestic uses do not justify the passage 
of this bill. It is not necessary to lift more than 1,000,000 acre-feet 
of water each year over a mountain range 1,500 feet high requiring the 
perpetual consumption of over 200,000 horsepower of electrical energy 
to accomplish that purpose. A better quality of water, sufficient for 
the needs of over 4,000,000 people, can be obtained by gravity from the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in California and the electric power to be 
produced along the conduit will pay for the cost of its delivery. 

10. The enactment of the bill can only result in protracted interstate 
litigation over Colorado River water rights. In self-defense the State 
of Arizona will be compelled to file a suit in the Supreme Court of the 
United States to restrain the construction of the Boulder or Black 
Canyon dam until the rights of that State in and to the Colorado 
River are determined. In addition to asking for a decision upon the 
very grave constitutional issues involved in the question of whether 
the State or the United States has jurisdiction over appropriations of 
water, Arizona will ask the court for protection against the seizure of 
its property in the bed of the Colorado River, as proposed in this Dill, 
to build a dam not for the improvement of navigation but to destroy 
navigation at that place. 

Realizing the delays and other evils which are always incident to 
interstate lawsuits, the State of Arizona is loath to begin such an 
action and therefore respectfully requests that Congress first do justice 
by refusing to consider this bill or any other similar legislation until 
the State of California accedes to the reasonable demands made by 
Arizona for a settlement of the differences between the two States with 
respect to the Colorado River. 

Having summarized the reasons why the State of Arizona opposes 
the enactment of the bill H. R. 9826, I submit the fellowing proofs to 
substantiate the assertions heretofore made: 

THE NATURE OF WATER RIGHTS 


Two distinct systems of water law are in force in the United States, 
one called the riparian system and the other the appropriation or 
priority system. Under neither system can there be absolute ownership 
of water. The property is only in the usufruct. Water running natu- 
rally in a stream is as free as air, but a right to its continued use can 
be acquired. Under the riparian system the ownership of the banks 
of the stream is the controlling factor. Under the appropriation 
system the first in use is the first in right regardless of location on 
the stream, 

The doctrine of riparian rights is founded on the common law of 
England, a country of abundant rainfall where crops are generally pro- 
duced without irrigation. The doctrine of appropriation is derived 
from the laws of Spain and Mexico, arid or semiarid countries, where 
irrigation is necessary. With the annexations of territory after the 
Mexican War the appropriation system was introduced into the United 
States and was continued in practice because it was found to be more 
suitable than the riparian system in regions where the rainfall is insuffi- 
cient to grow crops. 

There are seven simon-pure appropriation States: Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. The doctrine 
of appropriation is also recognized to a greater or less degree in the 
States of California, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. In all of the 
other States of the Union the riparian system is exclusively in force. 

The importance of determining whether one or the other of these 
systems of water law shall apply to the Colorado River is solely due 
to the ownership by the United States of the public lands through 
which the river flows. If the doctrine of appropriation does actually 
prevail, then the United States has no proprietary rights to water as 
the owner of riparian lands. 
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Arizona, in common with the other appropriation States, insists 
that the doctrine of riparian rights never did prevail within her borders 
and that the Federal Government can only acquire the right to appro- 
priate water for beneficial use by compliance with the laws of that 
State. It is further contended that Congress has at. no time enacted 
any law to the contrary, but has by repeated enactments consistently 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of such States over appropriations of 
water. 

By admitting the Western States into the Union on an equality with 
all of the other States, Congress has conceded that no special right 
was vested in the Federal Government to retain jurisdiction over ap- 
propriations of water for irrigation, power, and other uses. The 
acceptance of the constitutions of a number of the States which assert 
State sovereignty over water is further proof that no such Federal 
right was intended to be retained. The following States of the Colorado 
River Basin have provisions in their constitutions relating to water 
rights: 

CALIFORNIA 


“The use of all water now appropriated or that may hereafter be 
appropriated for sale, rental, or distribution, is hereby declared to be a 
public use and subject to the regulations and control of the State in 
the manner to be prescribed by law.” (Art. XIV, sec. 1.) 


COLORADO 


“The water of every natural stream not heretofore appropriated 
within the State of Colorado is hereby declared to be the property of 
the public and the same is dedicated to the use of the people of the 
State subject to appropriation as hereinafter provided.” (Art. XVI, 
sec. 5.) 

NEW MEXICO 


“The unappropriated water of every natural stream, perennial or tor- 
rential, within the State of New Mexico is hereby declared to belong to 
the public and to be subject to appropriation for beneficial use. In 
accordance with the law of the State, priority of appropriation shall 
give the better right.” (Sec. 2, Art. XVI.) 

WYOMING 

“ Water being essential to industrial prosperity, of limited amount, 
and easy of diversion from its natural channel, its control must be in 
the State which, in providing for its use, shall equally guard all the 
various interests involved.” (Art. I, sec. 31.) 

“The waters of all natural streams, springs, lakes, or other collections 
of still water within the boundaries of the State are hereby declared to 
be the property of the State.” (Art. VIII, sec. 1.) 


UTAH 


“All existing rights to the use of any of the waters of this State for 
any useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and confirmed.” 
(Art. XVII, sec. 1.) 

The irrigation law enacted by the Utah Legislature declares that the 
water of all streams and other sources in the State, whether flowing 
above or under the ground, in known or defined channels, is the property 
of the public. 

NEVADA 

The constitution of Nevada contains no provision regarding the use 
of public waters, but the State water code provides: 

“Section 1. All natural water courses and natural lakes and the 
waters thereof which are not held in private ownership belong to the 
State and are subject to appropriation for beneficial uses.” 


ARIZONA 


“The common-law doctrine of riparian water rights shall not obtain 
or be of any force or effect in the State.” (Art. XVII, sec. 1.) 

“All existing rights to the use of any of the waters in the State for 
all useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and confirmed.” 
(Art. XVII, sec. 2.) 

The bill of rights adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Arizona. in 1864 affirmed : 

“All streams, lakes, and ponds of water capable of being used for 
the purpose of navigation or irrigation are hereby declared to be public 
property, and no individual or corporation shall have the right to appro- 
priate them exclusively to their own private use except under such 
equitable regulations and restrictions as the legisiature shall provide for 
that purpose.” 

The common-law doctrine of riparian rights never was in force at 
any time within the area now comprising the State of Arizona. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Boquillas Cattle Co. 
v. Curtis (213 U. S. 338) in concurring in the opinion of the Territorial 
supreme court that the Spanish-Mexican “doctrine of appropriation” 
was in force in that part of Arizona before it was annexed to the 
United States said: 

“It is not denied that what is called the common-law doctrine of 
riparian rights does net obtain in Arizona at the present date. (Revised 
Statutes of Arizona, 1887, sec. 3198.) But the plaintiff contends that 
it had acquired such rights before that statutory declaration and that it 
can not be deprived of them now. * * * They (the provisions relat- 
ing to priority) simply follow what has been understood to be the law 
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for many years. (Clough v. Wing, 2 Ariz. 371.) The right to use water 
is not confined to riparian proprietors. * * * Such a limitation 
would substitute accident for the rule based upon economic considera- 
tions and an effort, adequate or not, to get the greatest use from all 
available land.” 


CONGRESS HAS CONSENTED TO STATE CONTROL OF WATER RIGHTS 


From the very beginning of settlement of the public lands in the 
arid West, Congress has, by legislation, waived all right of Federal 
control over appropriations of water for irrigation, mining, power, or 
domestic uses, leaving such rights to be settled by local customs and 
laws, and at the same time waiving the rights of the United States 


as a riparian proprietor and consented that its grantees should be 
subject to local rules and laws governing such uses of water. The 
first recognition of the validity of local laws on the subject is con- 


tained in section 9 of the act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 266, now sec. 
2399, Rev Stat.), which reads: 

“That whenever, by priority of possession, rights to the use of water 
for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, have vested 
and acerued, and the same are recognized and acknowledged by the 
local customs, laws, and the decision of courts, the possessors and 
owners of such vested rights shall be maintained and protected in the 
same; and the right of way for the construction of ditches and canals, 
for the purposes aforesaid, is hereby acknowledged and confirmed.” 

Other congressional acts which specifically recognize the “ doctrine 
of appropriation” with reference to waters, as well as the State's 
jurisdiction over the same, are as follows: 

The desert-land act of March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377), contains this 
provision : 

“Provided, however, That the right to the use of water by the person 
so conducting the same on or to any tract of desert land of 640 acres 
shall depend upon bona fide prior appropriation; and such right shall 
not exceed the amount of water actually appropriated and necessarily 
used for the purpose of irrigation and reclamation; and all surplus 
water over and above such actual appropriation and use, together with 
the water of all lakes, rivers, and other sources of water supply upon 
the public lands and not navigable, shall remain and be held free for 
the appropriation and use of the public for irrigation and mining and 
manufacturing purposes, subject to existing rights.” 

Section 18 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1095), granting 
rights of way for reservoirs, canals, ditches, ete., for the main purpose 
of irrigation, has a clause reading: 

“And the privilege herein granted shall not be construed to inter- 
fere with the control of water for irrigation and other purposes under 
authority of the respective States and Territories.” 

The eighth section of the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), com- 
monly known as the reclamation act, reads: 

“That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intend- 
ing to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State or 
Territory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of 


water used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
shall proceed in conformity with such laws, and nothing herein shall 


in any way affect any right of any State, or of the Federal Government, 
or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof: Provided, That the right 
to the use of the water acquired under the provisions of this act shall 
be appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the 
basis, the measure, and the limit of the right.” 

Section 11 of the act of December 19, 1913 (38 Stat. 242), granting 


the Hetch Hetchy dam site to the city of San Francisco, provides: 

“That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions specifically 
set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be construed ag 
affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the 
Inws of the State of California relating to the control, appropriation, 
use, or distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other 
uses, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, shall proceed 
in conformity with the laws of said State.” 

The latest expression by Congress in recognition of the right of 
the States to control appropriations of water is found in the Federal 
water power act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1063), section 27 of which 


reads : 


“That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting or 


intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the 
respective States relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribu- 
tion of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or any 
vested right acquired therein.” 

Section 9 of that act also reads, in part: 

“That each applicant for a license hereunder shall submit to the 
conimission. * * #*# 

“(b) Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 
posed project is to be located with respect to bed and banks and to the 


appropriation, diversion, and use of water for power purposes and with 
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respect to the right to engage in the business of developing, transmit. 

ting, and distributing power, and in any other business necessary to 

effect the purposes of a license under this act.” 

THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES TO CONTROL APPROPRIATIONS OF WATER 
WITHIN THEIR BOUNDARIBS 


Many instances can be cited where those most familiar and best 
qualified to express an opinion upon the subject have asserted the 
rights of the Western States to completely control appropriations of 
water within their boundaries. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Stn- 
NoTT, in a speech delivered in the House of Representatives on August 
20, 1918, with his usual thoroughness, made a complete analysis of the 
rights of the State and the Nation in connection with the development 
of water power. In the course of that address he said: 

“ Unquestionably, both the State and the Federal Governments have 
rights to be considered and protected in water power legislation. This 
House surely has the probity and wisdom ‘ to render to Cesar the things 
that belong to Caesar,’ to render to the State, to render to the National 
Government, the things that belong to each, respectively. 

> © : . * = 7 

“The people of the several States have substantial property rights in 
their water-power resourees that should be protected and not surren- 
dered by their Representatives to the Federal Government. My convic- 
tions on this question are grounded on the genesis of our Government 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

2 . . * * © 7 


“For this reason I contend that if revenues are to be exacted for 
the development of water power, such revenues belong to the people 
owning the water powers developed, to be expended for the better- 
ment of their schools, their highways, for irrigation, or such other 
internal improvement as the people or their legislatures deem most 
wise.” 

After quoting from a long line of decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Mr. Sinnorr said: 

“The conclusion to be drawn from these decisions is that the people 
of the separate States actually reserved, subject to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution of the United States, substantial property 
rights in their waters that can not be disparaged except by the para- 
mount right to control navigation, and unless power development has 
some substantial relation to the improvement of navigation as a legiti- 
mate object, such development is a property right, the gain belonging 
to the people of the several States.” 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER], a very able lawyer, 
said to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation on February 5, 
1926: 

“T want to state just in one sentence the position of Wyoming in 
this matter on the point raised by Mr. Haypen. We are firmly 
standing on the rights of the State to control the waters within its 
boundaries and shall insist upon the necessity of securing the consent 
of the State in any appropriation thereof,” 

In a most illuminating speech delivered in the House of Representa 
tives on January 11, 1927, Mr. WINTpHR said: 

“Tam deeply interested in principles, policies, and legislation. What 
I have to present will be with a view to future legislation determining 
and fixing permanent policies in the interests of the public-land States. 
In the long view I profoundly believe that what is best for these 
States, as to the public lands and their resources, is best for the 
Nation, because their development and equity make for the good of the 
Union. Their lack of development and inequity create conditions that 
harm the whole country infinitely more than is offset by any money 
gain to the Treasury of the United States or the exercise of national 
power. 


“ WATER 


“ Notwithstanding the recognition by the courts of the principle of 
ownership and control by arid-land States of the rivers of such States 
as distinguished from the riparian doctrine ; notwithstanding such, right 
of these States was stated and accepted by the Congress in the consti 
tutions of these States; in spite of the recognition of State rights in 
this vital matter in the reclamation law of 1902, it is undoubtedly the 
purpose of the Department of Justice and of the legal advisers of 
the Interior Department and the Reclamation Service to assert and 
enforce, if they can, the doctrine of Federal ownership and contro] of 
the waters of our streams. The battle lines have been formed, briefs 
have been prepared, petitions have been drawn, and are ready to be 
filed, to take from our Western States all power and authority over 
their streams. This must be resisted literally to the last ‘ ditch. 
Every western State separately and all together should prepare them 
selves to meet this last and gréatest assault of Federal encroachment.” 

Hon. George H. Dern, Governor of Utah, delivered an address to 
the regional conference of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Colorado Springs, Colo., last December, in which he pre- 
sented a clear and concise analysis of the Colorado River problem. 
In the course of his remarks the governor said; 
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“It is obvious that the controversy that is raging over the Colorado 
River is essentially between a nationalistic viewpoint and a State view- 
point. Who owns the Colorado River—the States in which it rises and 
through which it flows, or the United States? Why should the State 
of New York have any more of a proprietary interest in the Colorado 
River than the State of Utah has in the Hudson River? 

“We of the West are getting sick and tired of the doctrine that 
everything in our States that is worth anything belongs to Uncle Sam. 
We should like to save some semblance of independence sovereignty for 
ourselves and be real States, like the Eastern States.” 


Dev_eu EB. CARPENTER 


No man in America has made a greater study or has a more pro- 
found knowledge of irrigation law than Delph E. Carpenter, interstate 
rivers commissioner of the State of Colorado, He is primarily respon- 
sible for the drafting of the Colorado River compact. In a statement 
made to the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation last April 
Mr. Carpenter gave a complete history of events leading up to the 
preparation of that interstate agreement, in which he discussed the 
fundamental principles of western water law. I quote the following 
extracts from his statement: 

“The Colorado River compact was conceived and concluded for the 
purpose of protecting the autonomy of the States, of defining the re- 
spective jurisdictions of the States and of the United States and of 
assuring the peace and future prosperity of an immense part of our 
national territory. With it there will be no overriding of State au- 
thority by national agencies. Otherwise Interstate, and State-National 
conflict, strife, rivalry, and interminable litigation will be inevitable. 

* * + * > sf o 

“The upper States have always insisted that an interstate compact 
approved by the seven Colorado River States and by Congress be adopted 
as a prerequisite to any further major construction, either in the upper 
basin or the lower basin of the Colorado River drainage, as a protec- 
tion against a repetition of long years of unfortunate bureaucratic op- 
pression and interstate strife aggravated and encouraged by govern- 
mental agencies acting through individuals inspired by ambition to sub- 
stitute Federal control for State authority over a subject matter prop- 
erly within the jurisdiction of the States. 

7 . . s a 7 os 

“We understand the rights of the States of the upper basin, as 
States, in all respects tobe equal to the rights and powers of the 
original thirteen States and all other States which have been admitted 
to the Union since the adoption of the Constitution. The States of the 
arid region are shorn of no power possessed by any of the States of the 
humid region. Every new State was admitted to the Union upon an 
exact equality with every other, This equality of power and jurisdic- 
tion is the fundamental principle of the union of States constituting 
our Nation, and each new State came into being as of the day of the 
Constitution and its rights and powers relate back to the origin of the 
Union and not to the day of its admission. 

“The deliberate and constant pressure of certain enthusiasts for 
Federal usurpation of State powers in the arid States, pressed before 
the courts and injected into Executive orders, has awakened the people 
of the arid States to the necessity of first protecting their ‘ State 
autonomy before encouraging any further development which may be- 
come the basis of additional adverse claims. The States take this atti- 
tude in necessary self-defense and in protection of their rights to control 
and administer that resource necessary to their very existence. 

* > * e > a * 

“Long prior to any action by Congress, each arid State had created 
its own system of State (or Territorial) control of diversion, use, and 
distribution of water. Each State had, by constitutional provisions, by 
progressive legislation, and by decisions of its courts, built up a system 
of local law which was and is the basis of local rights, by which the 
State has permitted its citizens to use the property of the State (the 
waters of its streams) and has kept constant and hourly supervision 
and control of the use of this natural resource in order that waste may 
be prevented and the maximum public benefit may be obtained. 
* * © ‘These principles still obtain and the State machinery still 
progresses toward greater perfection, except where interfered with and 
overriden by Federal courts and executive agencies since the enactment 
of the national reclamation act in the year 1902. 

. . + * * cs * 

“The national reclamation act was enacted for Federal aid of State 
development under State law. This is conclusively evidenced by the 
reports of the National Irrigation Congress, the institution which pro- 
moted the legislation, by the ConGrEssIoNAL Recorp, and by the terms 
of the act. Before and at the time of its enactment it was expressly 
represented and agreed that there would never be national interference 
with State title and control of waters. 

~ * * * « * 

“The pledge of preservation of State autonomy in reclamation mat- 

ters was made by the representatives of the arid States in good faith. 


Congress accepted that pledge. Subsequent to 1902 development by 


private and State initiative proceeded upon faith of this guaranty. 
The breach of this pledge has been the root of great evil. It has eaten 
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its way into the very heart of western institutions and has gradually 
undermined and is now at this very hour tearing down the authority 
of the States and seeking to place control of water supplies in the 
keeping of appointees of distant Federal courts or of persons responsive 
only to Federal authority and absolutely indifferent to and wholly re- 
moved from State laws and contrary to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. (Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. 8. 46.) 
* . . t . 7. > 

“This unfortunate plan of bringing about Federal usurpation of State 
jurisdiction has not only been seriously pressed to the attention of 
several Federal courts throughout the West, but is now being set in 
motion by the Federal district court at Reno, Nev., on the Truckee 
River, and is being urged wherever convenient opportunity permits be- 
fore the Federal courts of States of the West, with the knowledge of 
the Attorney General, and, notwithstanding recent importunities by 
the attorneys general of four of the Western States, no action has 
been taken to correct this abuse, which, if allowed to continue, will not 
only set into confusion the administration of western rivers but will 
result in a direct and complete usurpation of State powers and the 
removal of all jurisdiction over water-right matters from State authority 
into the keeping of Federal courts of other States than those in which 


the divisions occur. 
= 7 . . + * 


“It was this complete State jurisdiction of the one great resource 
imperative to the very existence of each of the States, its people and 
its institutions, that the United States Reclamation Service proposed 
to override and destroy, and proposed to substitute bureaucratic ma- 
chinery, wholly unresponsive to State law, upon the Colorado River 


and every one of its tributaries. 
o . > . . * - 


“Mr. Haypen. As I understand your statement, you feel that: unless 
and until the Colorado River compact is approved as a safeguard 
the States of the upper basin are fully justified in using any and every 
power that they possess to prevent the enactment of legislation such 
as is proposed in this bill? 

“ Mr. CARPENTER, They are not only justified but, in self-defense, must 
do so.” 

THE NEVADA MEMORIAL 


That the State of Nevada is alive to the danger of Federal encroach- 
ments upon the jurisdiction of the States of the arid West over waters 
for irrigation is shown by the following memorial adopted at the 1925 
session of its legislature: 

“ Whereas the development of the agricultural resources of the west- 
ern arid or semiarid States is dependent upon the use of the publie 
waters for the irrigation of lands; and 

“Whereas the present laws of the western arid or semiarid States 
relating to the use of water for irrigation purposes are the outgrowth 
of a period of some 60 years, a comparatively short time of the evyolu- 
tion of laws; and 

“ Whereas the so-called common law of riparianism relating to the 
use of the public waters has been found, through the experience of the 
western arid or semiarid States, to be not best fitted to the existing 
conditions ; and 

“Whereas all, or practically all, of the western arid or semiarid 
States have discarded the common-law doctrine of riparianism as ap- 
plied to the public waters: and | 

“ Whereas the Congress of the United States has, in its various land 
and reclamation acts, consistently referred to the ‘ local customs, laws, 
and decisions of the courts’ whenever reference has been made to the 
appropriation of water; and 

“ Whereas all the western arid or semiarid States have declared in 
principle that ‘the water of ali sources of supply within the boundaries 
of the State belong to the public,’ and that ‘ beneficial use shall be the 
basis, the measure, and the limit of the right to the use of water’; and 

“Whereas none of the States or Territories of the United States has 
ever delegated to the United States control over the public waters 
within said States: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of Nevada, That 
this body hereby memorialize the Congress of the United States to enact 
a law declaring, in substance, that the United States has not, and never 
has had, power or control over the public waters for irrigation pur- 
poses, and declaring that the officers of the United States shall make 
application to the various States for the appropriation of water when- 
ever, in the administration of the affairs of the United States, it is 
necessary to acquire water rights for irrigation purposes; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, duly authenticated, be 
transmitted without delay by the secretary of state of Nevada to the 
President of the United States, the Congress of the United States, to 
the legislatures of the several western arid or semiarid States, and to 
the Representatives of the State of Nevada in Congress.” 

MONTANA 


Montana has taken more drastic action to protect its water resources 
than any other Western State by the enactment of the following law: 
“Appropriation of waters for use out of State: Regulation: None 
of the waters in the State of Montana shall ever be appropriated, di- 
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or otherwise restrained or controlled while within 
the State for use outside the boundaries thereof, except pursuant to a 
petition to and an act of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana permitting such action, and any appropriation, diversion, im- 
pounding, restraining, or attempted appropriation, diversion, impound- 
ing, or restraining contrary to the provisions of this act shall be null 
and yoid; and all officers, agents, agencies, and employees of the State 
are prohibited from knowingly permitting, aiding, or assisting in any 
manner unauthorized appropriation, diversion, impounding, or 
other restraint. It shall be unlawful for any person, persons, or cor- 
porations, directly or indirectly, personally or through agents, officers, 
or employees, either to attempt to so appropriate, divert, impound, or 
otherwise restrain or control any of the waters within the boundaries 
of this State for use outside thereof, except in accordance with the 
terms of this act.” (Ch, 220, Session Laws, 1921, sec. 7135, Revised 
Codes of 1921, 


5826 


verted, impounded 


} 
sucia 


APPORTIONMENT OF INTERSTATE WATERS 


That the Supreme Court of the United States can settle controversies 


between States with respect to the waters of interstate streams is 
undisputed. The opinion by Justice Brewer in the case of Kansas v. 
Colorado (206 U. 8S. 46), which resulted in an equitable division of 


the waters of the Arkansas River between the two States, clearly sets 
forth the constitutional power and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
such instances. The case of Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. S. 419) ap- 
portioning the waters of the Laramie River is a more recent instance 
of the exercise of the same power by that court. 

Article I, section 10, paragraph 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States provides: 

“No State shall without the consent of Congress enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State.” 

Under this authority Congress has approved the following interstate 
compacts : 


AGREEMENTS AND COMPACTS BETWEEN STATES OF THE AMERICAN FeEp- 
ERAL UNION TO WHICH CoNnGRESS HAs GIVEN Its ASSENT 
BOUNDARY 
1. Kentucky and Tennessee: May 12, 1820. 
609.) 
2. New York and New Jersey: June 28, 1834. 
pp. 7OS8ff.) 
3. Virginia and Maryland: March 3, 1879. 
48117.) 
4. New York and Vermont: April 7, 1880. (Stat. L., vol. 21, p. 72.) 
5. New York and Connecticut: February 26, 1881. (Stat. L., vol. 
21, pp. 351ff.) 
6. Connecticut 
vol. 25, p. 553.) 
7. New York and Pennsylvania: August 19, 1890. 
26, pp. 3298.) 
PROTECTION 


CONVENTIONS 


(Stat. L., vol. 3, p. 


(Stat. L., vol. 4, 


(Stat. L., vol. 20, pp. 


and Rhode Island: October 12, 1888. (Stat. L., 


(Stat. L., vol. 


OF FISH IN BOUNDARY WATERS 
1. Oregon and Washington: April 8, 1918. (Stat. L., vol. 40, p. 515.) 
JURISDICTION OVER BOUNDARY WATERS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
1. North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Nebraska: March 4, 1921. (Stat. L., vol. 41, pp. 1447ff.) 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF TUNNELS 


1. New York and New Jersey: July 11, 1919. (Stat. L., vol. 41, 
p. 158.) 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
1. New York and New Jersey: August 23, 1921. (Stat. L., vol. 42, 
pp. 174 ff.) 
2. New York and New Jersey: July 1, 1922. 
pp. 822ff.) 


ERECTION, 


(Stat. L., vol 42, 


MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION OF WATERWORKS 


1922. (Stat. L., vol. 


99 


am, 


1. Kansas and Missouri: September 
p. LOOSff.) 


APPORTIONMENT OF THB WATERS OF AN 


42, 


INTERSTATE STREAM 

1. Colorado and New Mexico: The La Plata River compact, January 
29, 1925. (Stat. L., vol. 43, p. 796ff.) 

None of these agreements or compacts has ever been attacked in the 
Supreme Court and no State could expect that court to set aside or 
modify any such agreement to which it was a party. The great 
advantage to be gained by bringing about an equitable division and 
apportionment of the waters of an interstate stream like the Colorado 
River by compacts or agreements is that the rights of all of the States 
concerned are recognized without any impairment of their sovereignty 
and jurisdiction over the waters within the boundaries. 

Since the only two known ways of dividing and apportioning the 
waters of an interstate stream are by decision of the Supreme Court 
or by compact among the States, it is obvious that the enactment of 
this bill, in the absence of the accomplishment of either method, leaves 
great uncertainty as to the feasibility of the Boulder Canyon project 
both from the point of views of the manner of its operation and the 
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return upon the investment of Federal funds. Neither the bill H. R. 
9826 nor any other like measure should be considered or enacted until 
these uncertainties are removed. 


WHAT ARIZONA ASKS 


The acts of the legislatures of the seven States of the Colorado River 
Basin authorizing the appointment of commissioners to negotiate an 
agreement or compact for an equitable apportionment of the waters 
of that river and the act of Congress authorizing the selection of a 
Federal representative to take part in the negotiations all contemplated 
a specific allotment of water to each State. When the commissioners 
met they found it impracticable, at that time, to divide the waters of 
the Colorado River into seven parts, so did what was next best and 
provided for an allocation to the upper and lower basins. The Colo 
rado River compact as written contemplates that there shall be supple- 
mental agreements among the States in each basin. Arizona insists 
that the three States of the lower basin shall enter into such an agree- 
ment before any further development of the Colorado River takes place 
That Arizona asks nothing unreasonable of California and Nevada is 
shown by the following concurrent resolution adopted by the legislature 
of that State in 1925: 

“Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Seventh Legis 
lature of the State of Arizona, the Senate concurring, That the approval 
of the Legislature of the State of Arizona be, and the same hereby is, 
given to that certain compact signe’ at the city of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
on the 24th day of November, 1922, by the duly authorized commis 
sioners of the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, under the authority of the act of Congress 
approved August 19, 1921, entitled “An act to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, respecting the disposition and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Colorado River, and for other purposes,” 
provided, and upon the condition, that such approval shall not become 
effective, nor have any force whatsoever, unless and until the Legis- 
latures of the States of California and Nevada, and the Congress of the 
United States, shall approve an agreement between the States of Ari- 
zona, California, and Nevada, which agreement hereby is approved by 
the Legislature of the State of Arizona, in the following terms, to wit: 


“ Lowrbr Division States AGREEMENT 


“The States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, comprising the 
States of the lower division, as defined in paragraph D, Article II, of 
the Colorado River compact, hereby enter into an agreement dividing 
and allocating between the said States the water allotted by the terms 
of the said compact to the lower basin, to the extent and in the manner 
provided, as follows, to wit: 


“ ARTICLE I 


“ (a) There is hereby allocated to the State of Nevada, out of the 
apportionment to the lower basin, as provided by paragraph A, Article 
III, of said Colorado River compact, all of the water which can rea- 
sonably be applied within said State to domestic and agricultural 
uses. 

“(b) There is hereby allocated, one-half to Arizona and one-half 
to California, equally, for application to such domestic and agricul- 
tural uses as such waters may reasonably be put to within such States, 
respectively, the remainder of the waters apportioned as aforesaid to 
the lower basin, in accordance with the provisions of said paragraph 
A, Article III, of said Colorado River compact. 


“ ARTICLE II 


“The right given to the lower basin by paragraph B, Article III, of 
the Colorado River compact, to increase its beneficial consumptive 
use of the waters of the Colorado River system by 1,000,000 acre-feet 
per annum shall attach, relate, and belong exclusively to the State of 
Arizona: Provided, That said right shall attach solely to and shall be 
held to completely exhaust the right to the use of waters of the Colo- 
rado River system entering the Colorado River within the State of 
Arizona below Lee Ferry. 

“ARTICLE III 


“Any waters which it may hereafter become necessary, under the 
provisions of paragraph C, Article III, of the Colorado River compact, 
to deliver to the United States of Mexico, shall be supplied, first, out 
of the surplus waters of the main Colorado River passing Lee Ferry, 
over and above the apportionment to the lower basin contained in para- 
graph A, Article III; and if said surplus shall prove insufficient, then 
the burden of deficiency resting upon the lower basin shall be borne 
by the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, exclusively out of 
the apportionment provided in paragraph A, Article III, in the pro- 
portion that the respective diversion by such States, out of the Colo- 
rado River, of the waters so apportioned by paragraph A, Article III, 
may bear to said apportionment. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“This agreement shall not be held to affect or alter, but is con- 
firmatory of, the terms and provisions of the said Colorado River com- 
pact; nor shall anything herein contained be construed as affecting or 
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intending to affect In any way, except as limited by the apportionment | 
of waters provided in Article I hereof, or to interfere in any way with 
the laws of any of the said States of Arizona, California, and Nevada 
relating to the control, regulation, appropriation, or distribution of | 
water used im frrigation or for domestic or other uses, or any vested 
ights thereunder. 

“Be it further resolved, That in the event the Legislature of the | 
state of California or the Legislature of the State of Nevada shall 
fail to give its consent and approval; not later than the 15th day of | 
March, 1927, to the lower division States agreement, as herein set out 
and hereby ratified by the Legislature of the State of Arizona, then | 
ond in such event the approval of the Legislature of the State of 
\rizona herein and hereby given to the said Colorado River compact, 
end to the said lower division States agreement, shall be deemed to be 
withdrawn and this resolution rescinded, and the same shall thereby 
become and be null and void.” 


REVENUB FROM HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


The only other issue which divides the States of the lower basin 
is the request by Arizona and Nevada that they be compensated for 
the use of their natural resources for the generation of hydroelectric 
power by payments which shall be approximately equivalent to the 
taxes which would be collected if the sites, dams, and power plants 
were private property. The information that I have as to the present 
position of the three States on the question is contained in the fol- 
jowing telegram from the secretary of the committee appointed by the 








Governor of Arizona to negotiate an agreement with California and 
Nevada with respect to the Colorado River: 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., December $1, 1926. 

CaRnL HAYDEN, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Arizona proposed, Nevada approved, and California opposed the fol- 
lowing to-day: “ The right of the States to secure revenue from hydro- 
electric power by taxation similar to that levied on other property is 
hereby recognized. In case of a Government-built project the States, in 
which such projects are built shall be entitled to compensation equiva 
lent to what they would receive in taxation from private projects, pro- 
vided that sueh equivalent compensation shall be established by arbi- 
tration by a board on which the States party to this compact and the 
Federal Government shall each appoint one member.” Conferees all 
elieve we are making progress, Tentative arrangement made for meet- 
ing Tuesday week if States continue their committees. 

H, 8. McCiuskey, Secretary. 


PAYMENTS TO THE STATES IN LIEU 


lion 


OF TAXES 
The United States now owns the public lands on each bank of the 
Colorado River in Arizona and Nevada, and will, of course, retain title 
to any dam or power plant built with Federal funds. Such Federal 
property can not be taxed by the State without the consent of Con- 
gress. But Congress has provided for payments to the States in lieu 
of taxes in other instances, as, for example, in the agricultural appro- 
priation act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), which directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to turn over one-quarter of the total receipts 
from the national forests to the States in which the same are located: 
“That hereafter 25 per cent of all money received from each forest 
reserve during any fiscal year, including the year ending June 30, 
1908, shall be paid at the end thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury 
the State or Territory in which said reserve is situated, to be 
expended as the State or Territorial legislature may prescribe for the | 
enefit of the public schools and public roads of the county or counties 
which the forest reserve is situated: Provided, That when any forest 
scrve is in more than one State or Territory or county the distributive 


hare to each from the proceeds of said reserve shall be proportional to 
its area therein.” 

tn addition the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843), directs that 
a tenth of these same receipts shall be devoted to the construction of 
and trails within the forest reserves of the States where col- 
cted, so that the States actually benefit to the extent of 35 per cent 
the gross Federal income from the national forests, 

‘That hereafter an additional 10 per cent of all moneys received 
from 


roads 


of 


the national forests during each fiscal year shall be available 
at the end thereof, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the construction and maintenance of roads and trails within the 
national forests in the States from which such proceeds are derived ; 

it the Secretaray of Agriculture may, whenever practicable, in the 
construction and maintenance of such roads secure the cooperation or 
aid of the proper State or Territorial authorities in the furtherance 
of any system of highways of which such roads may be made a 
part.” 

The act to promote the mining for coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
and sedium on the public domain (41 Stat. 450) specifically 
directs that 3744 per cent of all royalties collected shall be paid to 
State within which the leased lands are located, Section 35 of that 
act reads: 

“Sec. 35. That 10 per cent of all moneys received from sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under the provisions of this act, except- 


cas, 


the 
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ing those from Alaska, shall be paid Into the Treasury of the United 
States and credited to miscellaneous receipts; for past production 70 
per cent, and for future production 52% per cent of the amounts 
derived from such bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be paid into, 
reserved, and appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund created 
by the act of Congress, known as the reclamation act, approved June 
17, 1902, and for past production 20 per cent, and for future produc- 
tion 37% per cent of the amounts derived from such bonuses, royalties, 
and rentals shall be paid by the Secretaray of the Treasury after the 
expiration of each fiscal year to the State within the boundaries of 
which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, said moneys 
to be used by such State or subdivisions thereof for the construction 
and maintenance of public roads or for the support of public schools 
or other public educational institutions as the legislature of the State 
may direct: Provided, That all moneys which may accrue to the 
United States under the provisions of this act from lands within the 
naval petroleum reserves shall be deposited in the Treasury as ‘ Miscel- 
laneous receipts.’ ” 

The same principle is recognized in the Federal water power act of 
June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1072), from which this provision is quoted: 

“Sec. 17. That ail proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All other 
charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, subject to the following distribution: Twelve and 
one-half per cent thereof is hereby appropriated to be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and credited to ‘ Miscellaneous receipts’ ; 
50 per cent of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the 
occupancy and use of public lands, national monuments, national for 
ests, and national parks shal) be paid into, reserved, and appropriated 
as a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress 
known as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 37% per 
cent of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy 
and use ‘of national forests, national parks, public lands, and national 
monuments, from development within the boundaries of any State shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to such State; and 50 per 
cent of the charges arising from all other licenses hereunder is hereby 
reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War in the muainte- 
nance and operation of dams and other navigation structures owned 
by the United States or in the construction, maintenance, or operation 
of headwater or ether improvements of navigable waters of the United 
States.” 

No coal is mined in Arizona and no large oi] wells have been dis- 
covered, ‘The production of petroleum is taxed by the State of Cali- 
fornia and the production of coal is taxed by the State of New Mexico. 
if an electric light and power company purchases fuel oj] in Cali 
fornia or coal in New Mexico to be used for the generation of electric 
power in Arizona, can anyone deny that the Arizona consumers of 
electricity ultimately pay the taxes assessed by the States where those 
commodities ‘are mined? 

The people of Arizona and Nevada can see no essential difference 
between electric power produced by water and that produced by coal 
or oil. If anthracite coal, which is specially taxed by the State of 
Pennsylvania, is burned under a boiler to produce electric current, 
that power will be no more nor no less useful than the same kind of 
power when generated on the Colorado River. Arizona and Nevada 
therefore ask that California, the principal customer of the power to 
be produced from the waters of that stream, shall agree to pay a 
reasonable charge in lieu of taxes and that Congress, in approving 
a compact to that effect between the three States, shall agree to the 
collection of such payments in connection with any dams owned or 
operated by the Federal Government. In approving such an agree- 
ment among the three States Congress will do nothing different than 
what has already been done with respect to receipts from the national 
forests or from coal, oil, and gas produced on the public domain. 

COLORADO RIVER TREATY WITH MEXICO 


By authority of the act of May 13, 1924 (43 Stat. 118), the Presi- 
dent appointed Maj. Gen. Lansing H. Beach, United States Army, 
retired; Mr. W. E. Anderson, of Texas, a civi! engineer; and Dr. 
Elwood Mead, of California, Director of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, as commissioners to negotiate a treaty or convention 
with the United States of Mexico for an equitable apportionment of 
the water of the Rio Grande River. It has been suggested that the 
jurisdiction of this commission be extended to include the Colorado 
River so that a division of the waters of both streams between the 
two Nations might be accomplished in the same treaty. Unfortunately, 
the Mexican Government has not fit to appoint commissioners 
to meet with those appointed by our Government, so that nothing 
definite has been accomplished up to the present time. 

The only other attempt to adjust the differences between the Amert- 


seen 


can and Mexican Governments with respect to the Colorado was 
made shortly before the close of. the Diaz régime in Mexico. . Its 
nature is explained in the following letter written by Mr. Louis C. 


Hill, former division engineer of 
Service: 


the United States Reclamation 
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Hon. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 26, 1923. 

CHARLES FE. HvGHes, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Having read in a recent CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD Secretary Fall's and your letters on the Colorado River com- 
it may be of interest to your department to know what was 
informally agreed upon as fair to both countries by the Mexican com- 
missioner for the division of the waters of the Colorado and myself, 
then American commissioner. 

The revolution in Mexico prevented any formal recommendation by 


pact, 


the commissioners to their respective Governments. The tentative 
agreement was about as follows: 
(1) Mexieo and the United States to abrogate such parts of the 


treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo as conflicted. 

(2) The two Nations to divide the low water flow of the Colorado 
equally them. (Mexico’s share of this would be less than 
1,500 and hence less than will irrigate the lands in 
Mexico now irrigated by Colorado River.) 

(3) The United States to build reservoirs if it so desires to impound 
all the remaining water of Colorado River for the purposes, among 
others, of irrigating all the land which can be irrigated by Colorado 
River waters either by gravity or by pumping. 

(4) That Mexico be permitted by paying her pro rata part of the 
cost of the reservoirs and their operation to have the use of such re- 
maining water as can not be utilized in the United States. 

This was considered by the Mexican representative as a most fair and 
friendly 

It gave to Mexico nothing the United States could use but at the 
same time shared with Mexico the storage facilities on the upper river, 
facilities which do not exist in Mexico. 

Very respectfully, 


between 


secoud-feet 


proposal. 


L. Cc. Hina. 
THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL - 


In his report upon the bill made on January 18, 1926, the Secretary 
of the Interior said: 

“The necessity for the all-American canal and the size and cost of 
this canal depend largely on whether the existing concession under 
which water is now diverted from the Colorado River at Hanlons 
Heading and carried through Mexico to irrigators in the Imperial 
Valley can be modified. If it can not be, then the all-American canal 
becomes an indispensible part of this development. * * * 

“If, however, the Government of Mexico would consent to a modi- 
fication of this concession and definitely limit the volume of water to 
which Mexican irrigators would be entitled, then the future use of the 
present canal would be economical and desirable, a smaller high line 
could be built and utilized mainly for the irrigation of the higher lands 
of the Imperial and Coachella Valleys. Thus far no negotiations for 
the modification of this concession have been made. It is not known 
what the attitude of the Mexican Government would be, and plans for 
this development should, therefore, include provision for an all- 
American canal as an essential part of the scheme,” 

In a letter dated February 10, 1926, addressed to the chairman of 
the committee, the Secretary recommended the following amendment 
to be inserted on page 14, line 14, of the present bill: 

“After the word * California’ insert ‘ provided an existing contract 
or concession made by the Republic of Mexico to a corporation to 
build and operate a canal through Mexican territory to irrigate land in 
California can not, within a reasonable time, be modified to protect the 
interests of the United States.’ ” 

Instead of adopting this recommendation, the bill, as reported, gives 
the Secretary no discretion, and no means of reaching an agreement 
with Mexico on this important matter is even suggested. The majority 
report states that the proposed all-American canal will cost $31,000,000, 
although there is good engineering authority to support the assertion 
that it will be a much more expensive undertaking to construct a cana} 
of such large capacity through miles of shifting sand dunes. 

The suggestion made by Secretary Work was proper and should 
have been adopted, Through it, perhaps by contributing a part of the 
savings to Mexico, it might be possible to negotiate a treaty with that 
country whereby the present main canal which supplies the Imperial 
irrigation district may continue in use with no expense for new con- 
struction. The situation could be met by a treaty similar to that 
made with the Republic of Panama on November 18, 1903, whereby 
the United States secured all the control necessary or essential over a 
zone 10 miles wide, through which was constructed the Panama Canal, 
but the technical sovereignty over the soil remains in the Isthmian 
Republic. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION FROM MEXICAN IRRIGATED LANDS 


best available information I am convinced that at least 
1,000,000 acres of land in lower California and Sonora, Mexico, can 
be from the Colorado River. At the present time about 
200,000 acres are actually under cultivation in that part of Mexico. 
The remainder of the delta of the Colorado is readily susceptible of 
reclamation at very reasonable expense and undoubtedly will be 
promptly brought under irrigation if the flow of the river is regulated 
and water is thereby Made available for use in Mexico, 


rom the 


irrigated 
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At the sixtieth annual session of the National Grange, held last 
November in Portland, Me., the following resolution, introduced by 
State Master Jesse Newson, of Indiana, was adopted: 

“Resolved, That no more Federal appropriations for new reclama.- 
tion projects should be made until existing conditions of more farm 
products than can be profitably marketed are ended.” 

If this resolution is expressive of the general attitude of farmers 
throughout the United States in opposition to increasing the area of 
cultivated land in our own country, they certainly will strenuously 
object to the enactment of this bill, which, in the absence of any treaty 
or convention with Mexico, means that ample water is to be furnished 
for the irrigation of 1,000,000 acres of land just across the interna- 
tional boundary line. Practically all of the cotton and other crops now 
grown on the Colorado delta lands in Mexico are shipped into the 
United States, and this country will continue to be the market for the 
products of the larger irrigated area. 


DECLARATION OF INTENTION TO USE WATER 


Under the irrigation laws of all of the Western States an appropria- 
tion of water can be dated back to the time when notice of intention to 
place it to beneficial use is first given, provided due and reasonable dili- 
gence is exercised in actually applying the water to the land. If no 
treaty can be negotiated with Mexico dividing and apportioning the 
waters of the Colorado River between the two nations, it would be the 
height of folly to expend millions of dollars from the Federal Treasury 
in equating the flow of the stream without any declaration of intention 
to use the water on American lands, The recommendations made in 
the following memorial unanimously adopted by the Seventh Legislature 
of the State of Arizona in 1925 should be incorporated in any legisla 
tion enacted by Congress with respect to the Colorado River: 


Senate Joint Memorial 3 


“To His Excellency the President of the United States; to the honorable 
Secretary of State; and to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States: 


“ Whereas a portion of the low-water flow of the Colorado River is 
now being put to use in the irrigation of lands in the Republic of Mex. 
ico, and there are large additional areas, variously estimated both as to 
extent and as to feasibility, which might be reclaimed through the use 
of the waters of the Colorado in the event that its flood waters were 
impounded and its floods thereby controlled; and 

“ Whereas it is essential to the preservation and protection of Ameri- 
can homes, American property, and American lives that such flood 
waters be impounded and its floods controlled without unnecessary 
delay ; and 

“Whereas in the event that such waters, or any portion of them, 
which may hereafter be impounded on American soil and by reason of 
such impounding may temporarily pass into the Republic of Mexico in 
a more or less regulated flow, should be applied to a beneficial use on 
Mexican lands there might arise, in the absence of a definite declaration 
of policy with respect thereto, on the part of the United States, a cer- 
tain moral claim to their continued use, and as a matter of interna- 
tional comity, a recognition of such claim might seriously be consid- 
ered ; and 

“ Whereas it appears from autbentic information and data that there 
is a sufficient amount of arid land within the United States, susceptible 
of practical reclamation by means of the waters of the Colorado, to 
utilize all of the waters of said river; and 

* Whereas to deprive these lands of such waters would be manifestly 
an act of injustice to the people of the United States, and particularly 
to the citizens of the States of the Colorado River Basin, and would 
constitute an irreparable economic loss to this country: 

“ Wherefore your memorialist, the Seventh Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, prays that by appropriate legislative action, on the part 
of the Congress of the United States, to be taken prior to or in 
connection with the enactment of any legislation providing for thie 
development of the Colorado River, the policy and purpose of the 
United States be announced and declared of reserving for use within 
the boundaries of the United States of all waters of the Colorado 
River which may be stored or impounded within the United States, 
to the end that the Republic of Mexico, its citizens, and the owners 
of Mexican lands, may have direct and timely notice and warning 
that the use by them of any of such waters as may temporarily flow 
into Mexico shall establish no right, legal or moral, to their continued 
use; and 

“Your memorialist further prays that in any treaty, convention, or 
understanding between the United States of America and the Republi: 
of Mexico which may hereafter be agreed upon or undertaken, sail 
policy be strictly and steadfastly adhered to. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

The conclusion to the majority report states that Mexico is con- 
stantly building up added claims to the waters of the Colorado River, 
and adds: 

“The Mexican situation must be met. It is not sound policy te 
allow a condition to continue by which that country may and wi! 
go on using more and more water from the river, and this at tlie 
expense of existing and future irrigation in the United States.” 








The only theory upon which that statement can be justified by 
the proponents of the bill is that after California is provided with 
an ample supply of water for her irrigation and domestic needs it 
is a matter of no consequence whether the remainder of the regu- 
lated flow of the Colorado River is used in Arizona or in Mexico. 

Some advocates of the bill assert that only enough water will be 
discharged from the Boulder Canyon dam to supply the lands in the 
United States and that its construction can be used as means of 
securing a more favorable treaty with Mexico. They apparently 
forget that the chief argument in favor of building the dam is that 
it will produce large quantities of firm electric power which means 
that there must be a continuous discharge of water. Will the users 
of power in California be content to do without it in order that 
Mexico may be forced to sign a treaty? 


ADEQUACY OF THE WATER SUPPLY 


In his report on “ Water power and flood control of the Colorado 
River,” BE. C. La Rue, of the United States Geological Survey, publishes 
the following table: 


Use of water below Parker, Ariz. 











Acre-feet 
Total annual water supply at Parker......----~~-~--..-.-. 10, 093, 000 
Channel less below Parme?.< 2c. cs ce ei ttn dees eetes 500, 000 
Net anaual water . supehy.....c<ac<qncansnanoauses 9, 593, 000 

Total , 
5 Irrigable | Water re- Water 
Location : water re- 

area quirement quirement shortage 

Acres Acre-feet Acre-feet Acre-feet 
California coast cities. ...........- ( 1, 448, 000 1, 448, 000 0 
rey | Saas 2, 304,000 | 9,909,000 | 11, 357,000 1, 764, 000 
In Met Ricitciedacisn dita ctednall 1, 000, 000 " 3, 357, 000 | 14, 714, 000 5, 121, 000 











; 7 

1 Not inehading 1,143,000 acre-feet annual return flow from United States lands 
which would be available for use in Mexico. 

From the above figures it is evident that every acre of land irri- 
gated from the Colorado River in Mexico means that a corresponding 
acre must remain dry in the United States. This bill specifically 
provides for the impounding and delivery of water through the pro- 
posed all-American canal to approximately 900,000 acres of land in 
California, 450,000 acres of which are now inadequately supplied with 
water from the Imperial Canal. The bill does not provide for the 
irrigation of any land in Arizona. 


IRRIGABLE LANDS IN ARIZONA 


The Arizona engineering commission, consisting of E. C. La Rue, 
hydraulic engineer, United States Geological Survey; Porter J. Preston, 
manager of the Yuma project, United States Reclamation Service; and 
H. E. Turner, irrigation engineer with the Arizona State water com- 
missioner, submitted a report to the Governor of Arizona on July 5, 
1923, which contains the following conclusions relative to the Parker- 
Gila Valley project: 

“ PARKER-GILA VALLEY PROJECT 


“(a) A dam for power on the Colorado River about 5 miles above 
Parker has been investigated and favorably reported upon by Beckman 
& Linden, consulting engineers, of San Francisco. 

“If a diversion and power dam can be constructed at this point to 
divert water at elevation 440 above sea level, it is possible to irrigate 
764,000 acres in Arizona and 310,000 acres in Califernia, making over 
a million acres in all. 

“(b) On the Arizona side 124,000 acres would be served by gravity 
and 640,000 acres by pumping, the maximum lift not exceeding 200 feet. 

“(c) If the Parker-Gila Valley project were constructed, power could 
be developed at the diversion dam, mesa drop south of Parker, at 
Cibola, and Palo Verde Valleys. The total installed capacity for the 
four plants would be about 100,000 horsepower. 

“(d) The Parker-Gila Valley project presents a complicated problem. 
Involving as it does the development of power, the serving of lands 
by both gravity and pumping systems, and the serving of lands now irri- 
gated, it may be difficult to allocate the cost of the development as 
between the various areas served. 

“Only meager data are available on which to base a cost estimate. 
However, the data presented in this report indicate that about 630,000 
acres in Gila Valley, Ariz., may be reclaimed at a cost of $168 per 
acre, More definite data on both the Arizona and California side of 
the river may show that this cost can be reduced. 

“(e) The Parker-Gila Valley project apparently has sufficient merit 
to justify the expenditure of a considerable sum of money on detailed 
Surveys and the preparation of an engineering report. 

“(f) The Parker-Gila Valley project and the lands possible of recla- 
mation in the Palo Verde Valley, Palo Verde Mesa, and Chucawalla 
Valley, Calif., may be served from a common diversion dam. There- 
fore, these projects should be investigated by a joint commission. 

“The members of this joint commission should represent the Federal 
Government and the States of Arizona and California and be charged 
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with the duty of working out a plan of development that will best serve 
the interests of both States.” 

At page 84 of Water Supply Paper 556 Mr. La Rue makes this 
further comment: 

“After the water of the Colorado River has been used to develop 
more than 4,000,000 horsepower it may be diverted at Parker to re 
claim by irrigation approximately 1,000,000 acres of land in Arizona 
and California. With this project developed, and with the extension of 
the irrigation system at Yuma and Imperial Valley, the entire flow of 
Colorado River may ultimately be used for the irrigation of lands in 
the United States. Under this plan the return flow reaching “olerado 
River below the Laguna Dam would be sufficient to irrigate about 
200,000 acres in Mexico, which is about the amount of land irrigated 
in that country from Colorado River in 1924. The amount of water 
that may ultimately pass into Mexico may be amicably determined by 
negotiation between the two Governments.” 

Thomas H. Means, a consulting engineer formerly with the United 
States Reclamation Service, testified before the House Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation on March 19, 1924, as follows: 

“Mr. Haypen. I skould like to ask you whether you have made any 
study of the amount of land that might be irrigated from the Colorado 
River in Arizona? 

“Mr, Means. I am very familiar with southern Arizona through 
various trips that I have made. There is a tremendous area of a fine 
quality of land in southern Arizona. I have read the report of the 
Arizona Engineering Commission with a good deal of interest, and I 
have read some of the proposais for irrigating large areas; and there 
is a tremendous area down there that I think some day might be 
brought under cultivation. 

“Mr. Haypgn. Of these various proposals which one looks the most 
feasibie to you? 

“Mr. Mpans. The one that proposes pumping for 600,000 acres in 
the lower Gila Valley. 

“Mr. HayDEN. That is the plan to build a dam above Parker, carry 
the water down to Lighthouse Rock, and then lift it some 200 feet? 

“Mr. MEANS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, HaypeNn. Do you think that is a project worthy of considera- 
tion? 

“Mr. Means. I do; yes, sir. Not immediately; but it is a thing 
that ought to be provided for in the future, I think * * * 

“Mr. Haypen. Then for a project located in the lower Gila Valley, 
as proposed in the report of the Arizona Engineering Commission, for 
about 600,000 acres; with a climate that you are familiar with, and 
with main-line railroad transportation, would you consider that such a 
project was witbin the realm of possibility? 

“Mr. Means. Yes; with power at 1 cent a kilowatt-hour down there, 
it would cost you a little less than 2 cents per acre-foot of lift. You 
ean lift that water for about $3 an acre-foot that 200 feet, and with 
specialized crops, you can afford to pay that. 

“Mr, Hayrpen. If they can impose a charge for water of $10 per 
acre in the Imperial Valley, where the climate and soil are somewhat 
similar, the costs on the Arizona side would be just as reasonable, would 
they not? 

“Mr. Means. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, the cost of water in 
southern California is about $12 per acre-foot at the present time. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Per acre-foot ? 

“Mr. MEANS. Twelve dollars per acre-foot; I am not including the 
Imperial Valley in that.” 

TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 

The Arizona Legislature in 1925 appropriated $25,000 per annum 
for a period of two years for cooperative surveys to determine the 
areas of land irrigable from the Colorado River within that State. This 
money has been matched by the United States Geological Survey and 
the principal expenditures have been made in carrying on topographic 
surveys of the lower Gila Valley. While no report has been published, 
I am reliably informed that these surveys disclose that a larger area 
than 630,000 acres can be irrigated from the Colorado River in that 
part of Arizona with a pump lift of not exceeding 200 feet. 

No reclamation project has been authorized by Congress at so high 
a cost as $168 per acre so that it is quite evident that there must be 
a greater demand for irrigated farm land before a project of the mag- 
nitude of the Parker-Gila Valley can be seriously considered. The 
nearest approach to such a high cost is the Owyhee project in Oregon 
and Idaho, estimated at $160 per acre, for the construction of which 
$2,000,000 was appropriated in the Interior Department bill at the 
present session of Congress. The average cost of the Baker and Vale 
projects in Oregon, which have been adopted for construction, is esti- 
mated at $148 and $125 per acre, respectively. While its actual develop- 
ment may be delayed for a decade or more, the Parker-Gila Valley 
project in Arizona obviously deserves further investigation, as recom- 
mended by the Arizona Engineering Commission, and particularly so as 
a means of utilizing the stored waters of the Colorado River instead of 
building up a competitive agricultural area in Mexico. 

BUDGET BUREAU THE BILL 

On December 19, 1921, Charles G. Dawes, Director of the Budget, 

by direction of the President, issued a circular directed to the heads 


HAS NOT APPROVED 
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of all departments and establishments which, after quoting certain 
sections of the Budget and Accounting Act ef 1921, reads: 

“The language of section 206 relates only to estimates or requests 
for direct appropriations or increases in items of prospective appro- 
priations. But it is necessary for a full compliance with its spirit that 
all recommendations for legislation, the effect of which 
would be to create a charge upon the Vublic Treasury or commit the 
Government to obligations which would later require appropriation to 
meet them, should be first submitted to the President before being pre- 
sented to Congress. It is therefore directed: 

“(a) Before any request or recommendation of this character, origi- 
nating in or sponsored by any executive department or independent es- 
tablishment of the Government, is sent to either House of Congress, or 
to any committee thereof, it shall first be submitted to the Director of 
the Budget, who shall make recommendations with respect thereto to 
the President. And no such request shall be submitted to either House 
of Congress, or to any committee thereof, without having first been 
approved by the President. When so approved, the request or recom- 
mendation to either House of Congress, or to any committee thereof, 
shall recite the fact that such approval has been obtained. 

“(b) Whenever any request or measure proposing legislation, with 
the purpose or effect set forth above, shall be referred to any executive 
department or independent establishment for advice or expression of 
opinion thereon, the head of the exceutive department or independent 
establishment concerned shall ascertain, through the Director of the 
whether or not such recommendation, request, or measure is 
in accord with the financial program of the President. And such advice 
or expression of opinion when transmitted shall include a statement 
whether the proposed legislation is or is not in such accord, 

“(c) That copies of such requests, recommendations, or proposed 
measures referred for advice as in subparagraph (b), shall be promptly 
furnished to the Director of the Budget for the the 
President.’ 

The bill H. R. 9826 was not submitted to the Director of the Budget 
as provided in the above regulation. 


requests or 


sudget, 


information of 


NOT A RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Section 13 of the bill, which declares that it shall be deemed a sup- 
plement to the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, must be read in 
connection with paragraph (d) of section 8, in order to understand 
its That paragraph refers to a provision in the enabling 
act of 20, 1910, admitting Arizona as a State into the Union, 
whereby the United States reserves the rizht to construct projects under 
the reclamation act as though Arizona had remained a Territory. 
Whether had power to impose such a condition upon the 
admission of a State the Supreme Court will have to decide, but the 
proponents of the bill, in order to secure what they imagine to be an 
advantage, have sought to stretch the reclamation law until it bears 
but little resemblance to the original act. 

The act of June 17, 1902, provides for the creation of a special fund 
in the Treasury into which shall be paid the receipts from the sale of 
public lands, and by subsequent enactments a part of the receipts from 
oll, and gas royalties and water-power leases were added to that 

Income received from the publie lands has always been consid- 
ered as a part of the private purse of the Nation and differentiated 
from money derived from taxation. This bill proposes to directly use 
$125,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, and the “Colorado River dam 
fund” is confessed to be a mere bookkeeping arrangement for the con- 
venience of the Treasury. 

The paramount purpose of the reclamation act was to provide homes 
and farms for American citizens in the arid West, and the water power 
which has been developed on any of the projects is purely incidental. 
As before stated, one has but to look at the estimated income from 
the Boulder Canyon project to be convinced that since the receipts from 
powe1 to be over times that derived from irrigation and 
domestic uses, it must be deemed a power project and not a reclamation 
project. 


purpose. 
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LOCAL CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 


The reclamation law does not contemplate that the Federal Govern- 
ment suall forever engage in the business of furnishing irrigation water 
to farmers. Upon the contrary, the original act provided for the trans- 
fer of the management and operation of the projects to the water users 
thereunder and that policy has been extended by subsequent amend- 
ments. The proponents of the bill have given no thought to the future, 
but have presented a measure which commits the Government to in- 
definite and management of a great hydroelectric power 
enterprise. 

On the Salt River project in Arizona by an initial investment of 
about $12,000,000 the Federal Government created new wealth to the 
extent of over $100,000,000. When the project became a going concern 
its management was turned over to the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association, coneisting of some 7,000 organized farmers. The project 
is no longer controlled by a bureau in Washington, but is a most 
successful example of local self-government, 

Those who are to obtain the direct benefits of any irrigation or power 
development are bound to have greater concern in its economical con- 


control 
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struction and operation than any group of Federal officials. It is for 
this reason that the plan has been proposed of having the States inter. 
ested in the highest utilization of the Colorado River join in an agree- 
ment or compact whereby a Colorado River authority may be created 
with powers similar to the Port of New York Authority which was 
established by the States of New York and New Jersey with the consent 
of Congress. Goy. Alfred E. Smith, of New York, has recently indorsed 
this idea by proposing the creation of a water-power authority for the 
development of the large power possibilities of the St. Lawrence River 
on the boundary of his State. ‘Through such an authority public con- 
trol over water and power can be maintained while the evils of direct 
Government ownership are avoided. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The Federal Government has the same obligation to prevent destruc- 
tion by floods on the Colorado River as upon the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
the Sacramento or any other great American river. Unless flood-contro| 
works are built on the Colorado property losses amounting to many 
millions of dollars are certain to occur. If flood control is the only 
Federal interest involved, it is obvious that the vast expenditures 
authorized by this bill are unnecessary. Of the 26,000,000 acre-feet 
capacity of the proposed Boulder Canyon reservoir, but 8,000,000 acre- 
feet are set aside for flood-control purposes. 

While I have not favored the proposal, fairness compels me to direct 
attention to the suggestion made by Mr. E. C. La Rue, of the United 
States Geological Survey in Water Supply Paper 556, that a dam 155 
feet high at Mohave Canyon, near the Needles, would provide a storage 
capacity of 10,000,000 acre-feet as compared with a dam 523 feet high 
at Black Canyon to furnish the same capacity. Mr. La Rue summarizes 
the favorable features of the Mohave site as follows: 

“1. It would provide more effective flood control than any other 
known reservoir site on the river. 

“2. The project may be constructed in less time and probably at less 
cost than any other project that would provide the same amount of 
storage capacity for flood control. 

“3. It is the only site where adequate storage capacity may be pro 
vided for flood contro! and at the same time a maximum use of the 
water for irrigation and for the development of power may be permritted 

“4. It is the only site on the river where sufficient storage capacity 
may be provided to protect the interests on the lower river from floods 
due either to natural causes or to the failure of a series of dams con- 
structed in and above the Grand Canyon, and at the same time permit 
maximum power development. 

“5. It is more accessible than any other known flood-control site on 
the river. 

“6. If deemed advisable, ‘he site could be developed to serve four 
purposes—fiood control, the storage of water for irrigation, the develop 
ment of power, and the storage of silt. 

“7, The net additional loss of water due to evaporation would be 
materially less here than at any other known storage site on the rive: 

“8. Materials suiiable for the construction of the dam are available 
at the site. 

“9. For a given height of dam, the storage capacity of the Mohay 
Canyon reservoir site is ten times greater than the storage capacity at 
either Boulder Canyon or Glen Canyon. 

“10. Under full irrigation development, no water should be permitted 
to pass the storage dam except as needed to meet the demand for water 
for irrigation. With a storage capacity of 22,000,000 acre-feet provided 
at Mohave Canyon, the excess flow during wet years can be stored and 
released to meet the demands for water during years of low run-off. 

“The unfavorable features of the Mohave Canyon site are these: 

“1. Stored water released at Mohave Canyon would have a minimum 
value for the development of power. 

“92. Storage at Mohave Canyon would not lessen 
subsequently built farther up the river.” 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


the cost of dams 


FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


It has been seriously suggested that any scheme of Colorado River 


development should contemplate a direct Federal appropriation for 
flood control, no part of which sbould be reimbursed to the Treasury 
either as principal or interest. If Congress will provide $35,000,000 
for that purpose, to be advanced either to the State of Arizona or to 
a Colorado River water power authority created by compact between 
the interested States, I am sure that such a sum would be the total 
amount of money which the Federal Government ever need contribute. 
With $30,000,000 of initial capital any agency could readily finance 
the building of one or more dams to completely control the Colorado 
River by raising whatever additional money that might be needed 
through credit obtained from contracts for the sale of hydroelectric 
power, 

The flood menace to Imperial Valley will never be completely re 
moved until the floods of the Gila River and its principal tributaries 
are impounded in reservoirs. The Roosevelt, Horse Mesa, and Morma! 
Flat Dams have ended all danger of floods from the Salt River, The 
Coolidge Dam, to be completed within the next two years, will do the 
same on the Gila proper. The Lake Pleasant Dam now under con 
struction on the Agua Fria, at a cost of over $3,000,000, will also be 
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very helpful. The same construction company which is building the 
Lake Pleasant Dam is also actively considering the erection of a dam 
at Charleston on the San Pedro River. Aside from the Hassayampa, 
which will probably be dammed at Walnut Grove by private enter- 
prise, the Verde is the only remaining tributary of the Gila that 
might cause flood damage. Within the past 20 years the United 
States Geological Survey has recorded four floods in the Verde River 
of over 50,000 second-feet. If $5,000,000 were appropriated by Congress 
for a flocd-control dam on the Verde, the last threat of danger to the 
Imperial Valley from high water from the Gila would be banished. 


DOMESTIC WATER FOR LOS ANGELES AND OTHER SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 


Domestic use is the highest use of water and agricultural land can 
be denied irrigation in order to obtain it. The present issue is 
whether it shall be farming land in Arizona or in California which 
must go dry in order that the people of the southern California coastal 
cities may have water. The State of Arizona insists that it is unneces- 
sary to take any water from the Colorado River because sufficient 
water of better quality to supply those municipalities can be obtained 
at less expense from the drainage of Owens River and Mono Lake 
on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California. 

The feasibility of securing an additional supply of water from the 
Mono Basin and the upper reaches of Owens River bas been investi- 
gated by Harold Conklin, of the United States Reclamation Service. 
The California State Board of Public Works also reported upon the 
same proposal in 1923. On March 19, 1924, Thomas H., Means, a con- 
sulting engineer of San Francisco, Calif., testified before the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation as follows: 

“Mr. Haypen, Is it not true that to get water into Los Angeles 
from the Colorado River would require a lift of 1,200 feet, and as Mr. 
Mulholland told-us, that would require, if the total quantity that the 
city needed were utilized, a continuous application of some 200,000 
horsepower from the Colorado River to lift the water over the moun- 
tains, whereas the water:from Mono Basin and the upper reaches of 
the Owens River, if conserved and stored, would flow by gravity down 
to the city. Instead of using a tremendous quantity of power to lift 
it to the city, the water would produce power as it came down? 

“Mr. Means. The difference is this: In one case you have a drop of 
about 4,000 feet, through power plants; in the other case you have to 
lift water, according to Mr. Mulholland, 1,200 feet. My figures are 
1,500 feet—that the water will have to be lifted in order to bring it 
to Los Angeles. 

“So we have in one case pumping water up 1,500 feet, and in the 
other case water falling down 4,000 feet. 

“Mr. Haypen. What is the value of the power that could be ex- 
tracted from that fall of 4,000 feet? 

“Mr. Means. The value of ithe power that could be extracted would 
be suficient to pay all of the cost of bringing the water to the city 
at the present rates at which the city is selling power. * * * 

“Mr. Haypgen. Which do you think would be most advantageous to 
the city of Los Angeles, in order to furnish a domestic water supply 
for 5,000,000 people—to get the water from the Colorado River or to 
get it from Mono Basin and the Owens River? 

“Mr. MEANS. To get it from Mono Basin and the Owens River, for 
two reasons: First, the cheapness of the water, due to the power de- 
veloped; that Is to say, the power will pay the cost of getting the 
water to Los Angeles; and, second, the question of quality of the 
water, which is exceedingly important. 

“Tt has been said that the water of the Colorado River is not a de- 
sirable water for a large city. When I was in the Reclamation Serv- 
ice I hau collected waters from all important western streams for 
chemical analysis. Among others we collected water nearly every day 
from the Colorado River at Yuma; and we collected water from the 
Owens River. 

“I may say that the results of those analyses were published in 
Water Supply Papers Nos. 237 and 274. 

“ Briefly, the Colorado River carries, on the average, about 700 
parts of total solids per million parts of water and has considerable 
hardness. The Colorado River carries 700 parts of total solids, as 
against 288 in Owens River. The Colorado River carries 324 parts of 
hardness per 1,000,000 parts of water, as compared with 98 parts of 
hardness in the Owens River. 

“Mr. Haypen. If the waters of the Colorado River were stored and 
desilted, and the clear water came out of the reservoir 

“Mr. Means (interposing). This is in solution; it is not in suspen- 
sion; it is material dissolved in the water. 

“Mr. Haypen. It would be perfectly clear to the eye and still carry 
the solids? 

“Mr. MEANS. Yes. In other words, the Colorado River carries twice 
the solidity of the Owens River, and nearly four times the hardness, 
making it Lot a satisfactory water for a large city. I can say without 
fear of successful contradiction that if Los Angeles uses that water 


supply they will have the poorest water supply in America for a large 
aw. 
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It must be said in this connection that whenever the States ef Arizona 
and California have agreed upon a division of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, what California then does with her share of the water 
ceases to be of interest to Arizona. If that State then prefers to use 
it for domestic rather than agricultural purposes no one can object. 
Where California’s water from the Colorado River is impounded or 
diverted or how it is used after the other States have agreed with 
that State upon an equitable apportionment, is of concern to California 
alone. Each State will then bave the same right to make the best use 
of its part of the water as it may deem proper. 


NAVIGATION 


That part of the Colorado River where the bill proposes to locate 
the dam and reservoir is navigable in its natural and ordinary condi- 
tion. Any stream if navigable in fact is navigable in law. There is 
no better authority on the question of navigability than the office of 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. On October 28, 1890, 
Lieut, Col. W. H. H. Benyaurd, of the Corps of Engineers, reported as 
follows : 

“In the early times and before the railways reached the Colorado, 
the river was used for the transportation of supplies to the interior 
of the adjacent Territories. Shipments were made from San Francisco 
to the head of the Gulf of California, and the supplies were then 
transferred to the steamers belonging to the Colorado Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. for delivery at various points along the river, and hauled 
thence overland to their destinations. With the completion of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to Yuma, and Santa Fe system to Needles, 
the greater part of the freight intended for interior points in Arizona 
was diverted from the river, and this river traffic has dwindled down 
to an insignificant amount compared with former times.” 

Describing the use of the stretch of the Colorado from Rioville at 
the mouth of the Virgin through Boulder and Black Canyons to El 
Dorado, Capt. James J. Meyler says, in reporting to the Chief of 
Engineers on September 29, 1900: 

“Previous to 1887 when salt was brought down from the mouth of 
the Virgin River for reduction purposes in a silver mine at El Dorado 
Canyon, Capt. J. A. Mellon, the oldest navigator on the river, had 
made 39 trips to Rioville during high-water stages of the river. 
Nineteen of these trips were made during the high-water seasons of 
1880 and 1881, with a sloop drawing about 2 feet and carrying about 
18 tons. The other 20 trips were made between 1879 and 1887, with a 
steamer 178 feet long, 36 feet beam, and about 30 inches draft, carry- 
ing about 60 tons. Since 1887, when the silver mine at El Dorado 
Canyon was closed down, not a single trip bas been made by steamer 
above that point.” 

In the report of the Governor of Arizona to the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1884, Capt. J. A. Mellon, “ who has seen 30 years’ service 
on the Colorado River,” is quoted as follows: 

“The river is navigable for 465 miles from its mouth at all seasons, 
or, in other words, to Fort Mohave. During the summer we can go 140 
miles farther to Rioville, where the Virgin empties into the Colorado, 
making 605 miles of waterway. 

“ During the winter, or low-water season, the last 140 miles is im- 
passable on account of bowlders in the channel and cobblestone bars, 
which, with a little Government aid, could be removed and the river 
made navigable at all seasons for over 600 miles from its 
This would open a way for the farmers of the Virgin and Muddy 
Valleys to market their crops, the salt deposits on the Virgin could be 
worked, and the sulphur and gypsum of the Black Canyon would be 
made valuable.” 

The report of the Chief of Engineers for 1922 states that the original 
condition of the Colorado River was as follows: 

“The river was navigable for shallow-draft river steamers during 
every month in the year except under very adverse circumstances as far 
as Fort Mohave, about 300 miles above the United States-Mexico 
boundary. At high water it was navigated a farther distance of 
miles to the mouth of the Virgin River.” 


NOT A NAVIGATION DAM 


It is proposed by this bill te build a dam 550 feet high at Boulder 
or Black Canyon, where the Colorado River forms the boundary between 
Arizona and Nevada. There is no intention to build locks in this dam 
in aid of navigation, so that its construction will destroy the use of 
the river as a highway for commerce at that point. No better state- 
ment of the actual situation can be found than that made by Mr. 
L. Ward Bannister, of Denver, Colo., which appears on page 902, volume 
5, of the hearings before the House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, Sixty-eighth Congress : 

“Let us remember that the only superiority given (to the Federal 
Government) by the fact that the stream is navigable consists in the 
power to protect navigability and that any and all other power with 
respect to a navigable stream is in the State. In the case of the Colo- 
rado River the Federal Government is not intending to protect naviga- 
tion, if, indeed, the river can be said to be navigable, but joins the 
States in the intention that the waters shall be withdrawn for purposes 
utterly inconsistent with navigation, such, for instance, as irrigation, 


mouth, 
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When, therefore, the course of development is to be one which has no 
bearing upon navigation except to destroy it, the course of development 
and the water rights gained must be under the power of the State and 
not under that of the Federal Government. * * * 

“The construction of a dam at Boulder Canyon by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not an act for the purpose of promoting or protecting 
navigation. The very purpose is to gather water in order later to 
withdraw it from the stream for use on land and also in order to 
generate electric power. These acts by the Government are not con- 
nected with navigation and therefore can not be justified by the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution, which is the clause under 
which the Congress has the implied right to protect navigation on an 
interstate stream.” 

The only reference to navigation in the majority report is found on 
page 5 and reads: 

“Under the operation of the project the flow of the river below the 
dam will be regulated and even. With its flow unregulated the river 
can not be successfully used as a highway for commerce. In its regu- 
lated form it will be susceptible to use by power boats and other small 
craft. The great reservoir will, of course, be susceptible of navigation.” 

I again quote from the speech delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives by the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. SINNOTT, on August 20, 1918, 
as a complete answer to this assertion : 

“ Many decisions have been rendered by our Supreme Court showing 
that the rights reserved to the people of the several States in the 
Constitution of the United States were substantial property rights in 
their water resources, that these rights so reserved were not mere 
shadows, and when these decisions are read and understood they should 
appeal to the legislative probity and intellectual honesty of the House 
against the exploitation and confiscation of such rights for the benefit 
of the Treasury of the United States. * * * 

“These reserved rights can not be confiscated by tagging or labeling 
legislation ‘navigation. The Supreme Court will certainly, in view 
of its repeated holdings, ignore the sham and pretense of a legislative 
lie and protect these reserved rights where the legitimate objects of 
navigation are not concerned.” 


THE LOCATION OF DAMS 


The title to the beds of navigable streams are held by the States in 
trust for the benefit of the people thereof. The State authorities 
can, therefore, properly consider whether the use of the bed of a river 
to construct a dam at one place might deprive the people of that 
State of much greater benefits which could be obtained for them if 
the dam were located elsewhere. Many instances can be cited where 
the construction of a dam at one location would flood a much more 
valuable site above it. A State might, therefore, cheerfully grant 
permission to build a dam at one place while opposing its construc- 
tion at another. It can not be denied that the construction of the 
first great dam on the Colorado River at Glen Canyon, near the Arizona- 
Utah boundary line, would be much more advantageous to the State 
of Arizona than to have the same kind of a dam erected at Boulder or 
Black Canyon. The following table, prepared by the United States 
Geological Survey, shows the length and fall of the Colorado River in 
Arizona: 

Distance and fall in Colorado River in and adjacent to Arizona 








Length Miles | Fall 
sia ep ere 
Feet 
In Arizona: From Arizona-Utah line to Arizona-Nevada line... 315. 6 2, 315 
Bounding Arizona: From Arizona-Nevada line to Arizona- 
ek | eee ee ee ay ee 151.4 369 
Bounding Arizona: From Arizona-California line to Arizona- 
California-Mexico line........-.-.-- oth iasitinnnaiinei tite ieee 271 364 
Bounding Arizona: From Arizona-California-Mexico line to ‘ 
Asieee- DEOTIOS GOD ins ci ctcnkovnkndsndscisdsdeecitions de 24 24 
OLA. ----aaeenoaeesnnseeensseeensesenneseenseseanesee| m2 | 3,072 








The flow of the Colorado River at Yuma has varied from a maximum 
of 240,000 second-feet to a minimum of 1,800 second-feet. The total 
annual run-off has varied from a maximum of 26,100,000 acre-feet to 
a minimum of 9,870,000 acre-feet. The table printed above shows the 
total fall of the Colorado River wholly within Arizona to be 2,315 feet. 
If the flow of the stream was equated by a reservoir above this drop, 
approximately 20,000 second-feet of water would be made available every 
day in the year at every power site in Arizona for the production of 
hydroelectric energy. That is why Col. William Kelly, chief engineer 
of the Federal Power Commission, advised the House Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation that— 

“One acre-foot of storage above the canyon section will produce four 
times as much power as an acre-foot of storage at Boulder Canyon. 
From the power point of view you can afford to pay four times as much 
for it. Storage for regulation, therefore, should be in the upper section 
of the river.” 

The following statement by Mr. E. C. La Rue, an hydraulic engineer 


of the United States Geological Survey, completely summarizes the 
Arizona situation: 
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“If 10 dams were built on the main stream below the mouth of Green 
River, the sites being developed in their order going upstream, their 
cost would be a maximum. It would be necessary to take care of the 
annual floods during the construction of each dam, and it would also 
be necessary to provide a spillway capacity of 300,000 second-feet for 
the site near Lees Ferry and each dam below it. If the first dam were 
built at the site near Lees Ferry and made sufficiently high to contro! 
the floods, then each dam lower on the river could be built at a greatly 
reduced cost. In addition to the reduction in the cost of the dams, the 
amount of power that could be developed below Lees Ferry would be 
more than doubled.” 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


In conclusion, I beg to offer the following declaration, which should 
serve as a basis for any legislation that may be hereafter enacted by 
Congress relative to the Colorado River: 

First. That the utilization of the now wasted resources of the Colo- 
rado River is a project of such magnitude and of such importance to the 
entire Nation that at least the initial development should be undertaken 
for the combined purposes of flood control, irrigation, and power under 
public rather than private development. 

Second. That, to avoid the waste and mismanagement which are «o 
often incident to the conduct of large operations by the Federal 
Government, a Colorado River authority should be created similar to 
the Port of New York Authority. This can be accomplished by agree- 
ment among the interested States with the consent of Congress, and 
would be a modification of the plan whereby, under the reclamation 
law, the care, operation, and maintenance of storage and other works 
constructed by the Federal Government are now transferred to the 
beneficiaries thereof. 

Third. That any legislation enacted by Congress relative to the 
Colorado River should recognize the exclusive jurisdiction of the several 
States over the appropriation, use, and distribution of water in like 
manner as is provided in the reclamation act of June 17, 1902. 

Fourth. That all of the water of said river stored within the United 
States should be used to irrigate American lands and that any legis- 
lation enacted by Congress authorizing appropriations for storage 
works should include a declaration of intention to thus use such water, 
thereby precluding the initiation of any claim thereto by lands in 
Mexico. 

Fifth. That the flood waters of the Colorado River which now menace 
the continued productivity of the Imperial, Yuma, and other valleys 
should be impounded as soon as practicable. 

Sixth. That, with primary regard for irrigation uses, the stored 
water should be used to produce hydroelectric power, and that all 
power developments on the Colorado River should be subject to the 
safeguards, for the benefit of the public, provided in the Federal 
water power act of June 10, 1920. 

Seventh. That every dam constructed in the Colorado River should 
fit into a well-considered plan for the highest ultimate utilization of 
the irrigation and power resources of that stream. 

Eighth. That it is the part of wisdom to secure an understanding 
among the several States of the Colorado River Basin with respect 
to an equitable apportionment to each of them of the waters of that 
stream in order that irrigation and power development in one State 
may not create prior rights to the use of water which may thereafter 
prevent needed agricultural and other development in another, 

CarRL HaypDEn, 


FARM-RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, I have received many indorse- 
ments of my position on farm-relief legislation from not only 
farmers but manufacturers, business men, lawyers, and others. 

One of my constituents who wrote me said he considered the 
bill a dangerous piece of legislation and upon being requested 
by me to state his reasons for saying the legislation was dan 
gerous, complied with my request. To his courteous response I 
made the following reply, which I insert without using his 
name: 


DEAR : I thank you for your letter and copy of article from 
the Southern Textile Bulletin of February 10 relating to the McNary 
Haugen farm surplus control bill. 

Both you and the Textile Bulletin appear to have an entirely incor- 
rect idea of what the bill contains and how it would operate. It is 
not a price-fixing measure—certainly not in any of the usual senses 
of price fixing. If the tariff can be called a price-fixing measure for 
manufacturers, this might in somewhat the same sense be termed & 
price-fixing measure, but not so much so as the tariff; and even this 
would not apply in the case of cotton. It can not be termed class 
legislation unless the tariff is called class legislation; and other 
legislation for the various groups and interests in this country is 
called class legislation. Class legislation has been passed in the 
interest of practically every group of people in the country except the 
farmer. That is about the only kind of legislation that this adminis 
tration is interested in. ‘This legislation might possibly be termed 
class legislation if considered in this way, but certainly not to as great 
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extent as these several measures enacted in the interest of the other 
groups and classes may be termed class legislation. 

Your other objection is stated in the following paragraph from your 

etter: 
7 To have the farmers name a Federal farm board to take the tax- 
payers’ money to buy farm products with so as to force the price up 
and then force that same taxpayer to pay higher prices for these 
products to live is not right.” 

It is true that $250,000,000 from the Treasury is provided for han- 
dling the surplus of certain farm products in case of overproduction. 
This is known as the “revolving fund” and is to be used as a loan, 
with interest, and its repayment to the Treasury, with interest, is 
guaranteed by the equalization fees on the farm products to be bene- 
fited, so there is little likelihood of any losses from this fund. In 
other words, instead of taking the taxpayers’ money, the measure 
provides that it is merely a loan, with interest, to be returned, and 
every reasonable safeguard is provided for its return, and payment is 
to be made by the farmers themselves out of their own products. 

As to increasing the price of farm products, it is hoped that this 
would be brought about with reasonableness, and I feel that there are 
few who can honestly deny the necessity and justice of this to the 
farmer. I am sure it is not necessary for me to remind you that the 
tari on cotton goods and many other. products has increased their 
cost to our customers at home; and we have become so accustomed 
to paying this increased price for this reason that we go on and do it 
as a matter of course. 

I quote a few extracts from the Textile Bulletin : 

“ Whenever there was a surplus of cotton in America, the board 
would sell cotton to foreign mills at prices cheaper than those paid by 
American mills. This would be necessary to ‘dispose of the surplus’ 
and create a higher domestic price. * * * The greatest danger 
would lie in the fact that foreign mills could obtain supplies cheaper 
than American mills, a situation that could lead to almost any depth 
of textile depression.” 

The Textile Bulletin is entirely wrong in its interpretation of the way 
this measure would operate with cotton. There is no tariff on cotton, 
and the cotton producer gets no benefit from a tariff on cotton as the 
cotton manufacturer does, Without a tariff on cotton it would not be 
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possible to sell cotton abroad to the textile mills any cheaper relatively | 


under the McNary-Haugen Dill than it is now sold to foreign mills. In 
other words, the relative price of cotton to domestic and foreign mills 
would be just the same as it is now; and even if it were possible to 


sell to foreign mills at a lower price than to home mills, it would be | 


ruinous to do so, as about 60 per cent of our cotton goes to foreign 


mills and any reduction in the price of cotton to foreign mills would | 
mean the reduction on the price of the main portion of our cotton crop. | 


I am sure you will follow my reasoning in this and will fully under- because it required the President to select the farm board 


stand why it would neither be desirable nor possible to sell cotton 
abroad at a lower price than it would be sold to our home mills. The 
price of cotton is liquid the world over—the same in New Orleans, New 
York, and Liverpool, the only difference being freight, etc. 

The real purpose of the McNary-Haugen farm-surplus control measure 
is to stabilize price and production of cotton and other farm products, 
and I believe when you think over the matter in this light and in the 
light of the statement above you will agree that it is not only a desir- 
able but a necessary measure in the intérest of the farming industry, 
and its purpose is to bring about for the farmer just what every large 
manufacturing industry has done for that industry and what all other 
industries are strenuously endeavoring to do for themselves; that is, 
standardize price and production. 


| for less than cost as has been in substance so well said. 


The present economic trend and tendency all justify this legislation | 


as absolutely sound, if it is not in accordance with the old-line views 
and practices of our Jeffersonian fathers. 


According to my views pounded and instified into my being from my | 


earliest years, the whole modern trend of this kind of legislation is 
wrong, but what are we going to do about it? Shall we let the indus- 
trials of the East not only control legislation affecting manufacturers, 
but control all legislation under a system which gives the farmer less 
than one-third the price the consumer has to pay for necessaries of life, 
while the price of bread, cloth, etc., are stabilized? 

If the present system of favoritism for the industrial classes of the 
East is to continue to prevail, the farmer must continue to suffer anless 
he, too, is in a measure likewise favored. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. C. HAMMER. 


Permit me to state that the Milwaukee Journal says: 


The most gigantic price-fixing measure ever sanctioned by law is the 
tariff for manufacturers which substantially fixes the domestic price at 
the world price plus the tariff rates. Yet Mr. Coolidge is the stanchest 
of supporters of that price fixing by Government, which is the cause of 
the disparity between the value of the farm dollar and the dollars that 
transportation, commerce, and labor get. Farmers recognize this. 


The Chieago Tribune, one of the most influential newspapers 


of the Middle West, presents the prevailing opinion among 
farmers: 
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The President himself is willing to admit the justice of the farmers’ 
claim to a fairer distribution of the national income. This is certainly 
not the moment to seek new avenues of political action. What is 
needed is more organizing within the established political structure and 
a continuation of the intense campaign which was so nearly crowned 
with success. : 

Sentiment is growing in support of the farmers’ cause. The farm- 
ers are ynderpaid. Manufacturers and merchants, as well as farmers, 
are suffering in consequence of the limited purchasing power of the 
rural regions. The farmers, with justice and the self-interest of many 
sections of the population on their side, will triumph in the end if they 
do not now yield to despair. 


A well-known Washington correspondent says truly every 
objection the President raises as to the difficulties of adminis- 
tering the McNary-Haugen bill could as easily and properly 
be urged for opposing protective tariff legislation. 

From that most sensible statement I quote briefly: 


Mr. Coolidge laments that the measure would not apply to all 
farm crops. Neither does the tariff, but as in the tariff arrangement 
new products are to be added from time to time. Mr. Coolidge makes 
much of the fact that the plan would not benefit all farmers. Neither 
does the tariff; in fact, that is the very essence of the farmers’ pres- 
ent difficulty. Mr. Coolidge objects that there is a chance that cer- 
tain lines of private business might be adversely affected, certain 
exporters particularly. Supporters of the bill deny this, but even so, 
the McNary-Haugen plan could not begin to interfere with our ex- 
porters as much as the tariff interfered with our importers when the 
protective-tariff principle was first adopted. Even on the question of 
price fixing, which the President insists on exaggerating, farm leaders 
point out that this is the inevitable result and, in many instances, 
the chief purpose of tariff on manufactured articles to-day. 

Mr. Coolidge goes to what farm heads call “absurd” lengths to 
try to show how difficult it would be to administer this law. “ But,” 
ask these farmers, “could any law be more difficult to enforce than 
the tariff law?’ Thousands of men are required to watch the ports, 
check invoices, inspect bundles and open boxes, analyze liquids, guard 
the border lines, board incoming trains, even force passengers to sub- 
mit to personal search, and then in the end put up with an endless 
succession of petty and sometimes grand smuggling, deception, graft, 
and other forms of evasion. ‘“ How can Mr. Coolidge use such argu- 
ments and still preserve his claim to consistency and justice?’ farm 
leaders ask. 


The Wall Street Journal, the Journal of Commerce, and most 
of the metropolitan dailies are opposed to the legislation. 
Attorney General Sargent thinks the bill is unconstitutional 


from men recommended by representatives of farmers. 
gives two other reasons, but places this first. 

The President by his veto has temporarily sentenced the 
agricultural interests to feed the favored industrial interests 
It 
has been nearly a four-year fight in Congress, but the struggle 
is not ended. 

The farmer is just beginning to find out that the tariff is 
largely responsible for his undoing, and has at last caused him 
to endeavor to get something like it. He knows he can not 
now or any time in the near future expect to pull down any 
part of the prohibitive protective tariff wall. It is true that 
the President has greatly improved his chances for renomina- 
tion by his veto of the bill, for now he has the East more cer- 


He 


| tain, if possible, than before, and the Southern Republican 


delegates vote with the East in Republican National Con- 
ventions. 

But election is “a horse of another color.” It may be the 
West will break away from the Republican nominee sufficiently 
in the next election to bring about defeat, as the Republican 
delegates from the South will not be able to deliver the electoral 
vote of the Southern States in the general election. 

While it looks brighter for the President’s renomination than 
for several months, yet it remains to be seen whether any 
political party will reverse the established rule of all parties 
since the formation of our Government of doing what Washing- 
ton, the Father of his Country, refused, denied to the war hero, 
General Grant, and declined by Roosevelt, and even denied to 
him after an intervening term by Taft. 

As the convention date approaches the people have time to 
think about whether there is any good reason to make an ex- 
ception in the case of Mr. Coolidge. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of. South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, during the 
closing days of Congress it was my duty as chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation to attempt to 


secure the passage of legislation affecting disabied service men, 
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which had been reported by the committee. During that time 
it was my desire to address the House on conditions in Nic- 
aragua, China, and Haiti. Had I taken the time for such an 
address, however, it would have delayed the progress of the 
business of the Congress, and I am therefore extending my 
remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

During the past year the President has repeatedly enunciated 
the American doctrine, that the people of this countny believe 
in and will support the Monroe doctrine and will save and pro- 
tect American lives and property wherever they may be situated 
in the world. He has repeatedly stated that the American 
lives and American property belong to no one class, no specific 
political party, and no creed, and that the meekest misstonarv 
of the most bizarre faith shall be accorded exactly the same 
treatinent as the most important personage or financial power. 

When President Coolidge stated the attitude of this country 
he reiterated the stand taken by Washington, by Lincoln, by 
Cleveland, by Roosevelt, by Wilson, and other great Presidents. 
It is the position they have taken both in time of peace and in 
time of war, and is the only position that could rightfully be 
taken by a President of the United States. In taking it he has 
the support of both the people and the Congress of our country. 

My purpose in discussing the question is not to assure him 
of that fact, because he already knows it, but rather to recall 
the fact to our self-appointed diplomats with their noisy mani- 
festoes; to subsidized committees who visit foreign countries to 


the embarrassment of this Government and our soldiers, sailors, | 


and marines who enforce the doctrines of international law and 
civilization throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

For entirely different reasons nothing that I could say would 
have much effect upon these three groups. The self-appointed 
diplomat and subsidized committees can learn only by thorough 
study of world and American history, and a knowledge of the 
fundamental patriotism of the citizens of the United States. 

Our soldiers, sailors, and marines need no patriotic discourse, 
because wherever they may be they are the advance troops of 
patriotism, international law, and civilization. The thought 
occurs to me, however, that these marines who are now in 
Nicaragua, China, Haiti, and other places must at some time, 
as they read the speeches delivered in and out of Congress, 
wonder if they represent the real sentiment of Congress and 
the settled convictions of our people. Misleading articles and 
propaganda published in this country are also repeatedly 
quoted, with editorial comment, in irresponsible papers in 
countries affected by our actions, which are opposed to any 
responsible government in the United States or elsé¢where, and 
those articles are read by our soldiers and marines who repre- 
sent us abroad, 

Those who know conditions know that many of these coun- 
tries have never been able to maintain a responsible government 
for any length of time and for years to come will probably be 
unable to protect the lives and property of their own citizens 
without taking into consideration the lives and property of the 
civilized nations of the world. 

While these soldiers, sailors, and marines are carrying out 
the orders of this Government, they perhaps need no assurance 
as to the performance of their duties; but I have felt that they 
ought to know that these irresponsible anti-American statements 
and articles in no way state the feelings of the overwhelming 
majority of the American Congress, which practically unani- 
mously supports the President in the enunciation of the prin- 
ciples he has made concerning the Monroe doctrine and the pro- 
tection of American lives and property. These men, scattered 
throughout the world by order of the American Government, 
are exactly the same kind of men that have represented us on 
every field of battle from Lexington to Belleau Woods. Their 
cause is just, and their presence, wherever they may be, is not 
for the purpose of the aggrandizement of the United States, but 
simply to enforce the well-recognized and settled principles of 
international law. They ought to know that wherever they may 
be they need take care only of the snipers in their immediate 
vicinity. The few snipers left at home will be taken care of 
by patriotic citizens who support the President, the American 
Government, the principles of international law, and support 
them as our troops were supported in 1918. 


OUR DISPUTES WITH MEXICO SHOULD BE SETTLED BY PEACEFUL 
METHODS AND NOT BY FORCE 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, it has been considerably more 
than a month since the Robinson resolution for arbitration with 
Mexico unanimously passed the Senate and yet we have had no 
intimation from the President or the Secretary of State that 
the administration will carry out the advice given by the Sen- 
ate. This resolution was introduced and passed in response to 
a popular demand. There has never been such an outpouring of 
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public opinion in this country on any question as on this insistin- 
upon a settlement of our disputes with Mexico by peaceful meth. 
ods and not by force. The people do not want war with Mexic 
in order to protect the property of a few Americans, and there is 
no necessity for it. They have a right to ask whether it is prop 
erty of Americans living in Mexico or Americans living in Wa}! 
Street in which such an unusual interest is taken. They know 
that Congress would never declare war, and they want to be 
assured that there will be no war carried on without a declara. 
tion by Congress as is now being waged in Nicaragua. They 
are appealing to us as their representatives in the Government 
to bring them this assurance. I believe we should ask a state- 
ment from the White House before Congress adjourns that 
whatever methods are taken to settle this dispute they shall 
not include those of force or violence. We are ready to follow 
the President when he says “our country has definitely relin- 
quished the old standard of dealing with other countries by 


| terror and force,” and we ask that this principle shall be ap- 
| plied also to Mexico. 


Among the methods of force I include severing diplomatic 
relations, which would lead to the lifting of the embargo upon 
the shipment of arms into that country and would encourage 
banditry and revolutions, endangering our own interests ss 
well as those of Mexico. In particular this would mean the 
overthrow of the Calles government. The fact is that the 


| methods which are now being pursued by our State Depart- 





ment are imperiling the best Government which Mexico has 
ever known, according to the judgment of those who know 
Mexico and who have no property to protect and no ax to 
grind. 

Doctor Herring pointed out in his address that the present 
Government of Mexico is the fruit and fulfillment of 117 years 
of struggle since Mexico began her fight for independence and 
freedom. For the first time, there is a government in that 
country which is able and honest, sincerely dedicated to the 
rights of the great mass of the disinherited and despoiled 
people of Mexico, This government has a definite program 
which can not be overlooked except as a whole. It is not 
Bolshevistic, as heretofore stated by me. Its procedure on the 
oil question and the land question and the church question is 
grounded on law. Doctor Herring analyzes this program as 
having six objectives: First, efficiency and economy in goy- 
ernment; second, popular education; third, freedom from the 
interference of. the church; fourth, the safeguarding of the 
natural resources of Mexico for the people of the land; fifth, 
the restoration of the land to the people; sixth, the determina- 
tion of Mexico to win freedom from foreign interference. 

The attitude which we are now assuming toward Mexico 
is breaking down the morale of that country and of that gov- 
ernment which is trying to lead the people of Mexico to free- 
dom. The question which we face to-day is whether we, who 
have known what it means to fight for liberty, will now be 
party to the defeat of another people in the struggle for the 
same liberty. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the President gives his assur- 
ance that the issue with Mexico is simple, it being only a ques- 
tion as to whether Mexico will respect property rights of 
Americans, 

One of the gentlemen, who has recently returned from Mexico, 
made an address at a mass meeting in Washington. This was 
Dr. Hubert C. Herring, secretary of the department of social 
relations of the Congregational churches of the United States. 
Doctor Herring has for some years been taking groups of 
men and women down to Mexico in order to introduce them 
to the leaders of the Mexican nation, to foreign merchants, and, 
in general, to give them first-hand information about the actual 
conditions in Mexico. President Calles and his cabinet have 
received these groups. It was to one of these that Calles made 
the statement which was reported through the press that he 
would be willing to arbitrate the present dispute rather than £0 
to war. The leaders of both American and foreign business 
interests have also afforded opportunity to these groups to 
learn about business affairs. In the past we have heard about 
the situation in Mexico mostly from those who were endeavor- 
ing to exploit the Americans. This work has changed this and 
the public is now learning about Mexico from those who have 
no desire to exploit the nation’s natural resources. 

With all deference— 

Says Doctor Herring— 

I suggest that the issue is not clear; that it can not be reduced to 
simple legal terms; and that the attempt so to reduce it will obscure, 
and is obscuring the moral issues which undergird the dispute. 

I wish that you might have shared the experience of a group of 
Americans who have just returned from Mexico; that you might have 
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met the representatives of all classes in Mexico; listened to their | 
story; seen their cities and villages; visited their homes, their schools, 
their shops. | 

I can not but feel that the attitude of Washington would be greatly 
altered if there was some one in your counsels who knew Mexico, not 
in terms of legal disputes but of human values. 

The fact is that the powerful United States of America is imperiling 
the best government which Mexico has ever known. This is the fact 
which eries out to the chivalry of the land. 


Let me recite briefly some of the facts which lie in the back- 
ground first as to Mexico’s grievances. We all realize that 
history leaves its scars and marks upon the very soul of people. 


Mexico is in a mood of revolt, revolt against injustices such as no 
Anglo-Saxon people ever suffered, 


When we read the story, and it is a long one, of oppression 
it is difficult to see how any people anywhere at anytime could | 
emerge from such an experience without “ flowing wrath against | 
the nations.” 

This long record of 400 years of oppression reminds one of 
the Israelites in Egyptian bondage. Three hundred of those | 
years were under Spanish rule. Cortez and his followers had 
full sway. 





| 

They took the wealth of mine and field and forest, and poured it 
into the coffers of Spain. Mexico in her poverty supported the armies | 
of Spain. The people of Mexico, desperately poor, usually hungry, | 
driven from sunup to sundown, paid the bill for the wars of Europe. 


Then came France, under the rule of Maximilian, but not for | 
long, but “left its sear upon the long memory of the Mexican.” 
To understand the Mexican question requires much study and 
complete knowledge of Mexican conditions from the time the 
Spanish soldiers captured Mexico, and slavery prevailed, and 
the Mexican used as a beast of burden was deprived of his all, 
even his language and belief. Branded with hot irons like 
cattle, and maltreated, exploited, and killed by the invaders 
and subjugators who claimed they were making the country 

safe for civilization. 


We took our turn— 
Says Doctor Herring— 


We fought Mexico, and for what? After all the explanations have 
been made the fact remains that we fought Mexico that we might 
strip her of much of her richest territory. No amount of talk about 
the “white man’s burden” or the movement of “manifest destiny ” 
can becloud that ugly fact. 


The late Col. Henry Watterson in his Courier-Journal edi- 
torials used to pound away in his inimitable, brilliant way in 
advocacy of our seizure of Mexico, declaring that the United 
States could not get along without Lower California and that 
we should have every foot of land beyond the Rio Grande; 
that all of Central America should be ours; but the great Ken- 
tucky editor was inspired by different motives in those days 
than now control those who advocate intervention. He was 
actuated by patriotic, altruistic motives. 

Now, the desire in this mercenary age is the exploitation of 
the natural resources of Mexico, not by the people of the 
United States but by the interests that have acquired vast in- 
terests in Mexico. Their purpose is not to aid humanity in 
Mexico or anywhere. Their pocketbooks mostly concern them 
and not the welfare of Mexico or the United States. 

Reciting this history further, Doctor Herring says: 


One hundred and seventeen years ago -Mexico began the fight for 
independence and freedom. There are great names in the record of 
years, names which are revered in Mexico as the names of 
Washington and Lincoln are revered among us. There were the 
priests Hidalgo and Morelos, who wrote the first chapter in the revo- 
lution which cast off the power of Spain. There was Juarez, their 
“Abraham Lincoln,” who wrote the magna charta of Mexico—the 
constitution of 1857. There was Madero, who gave his life and his 
fortune in the revolution of 1910. 

The present Government of Mexico is the fruit and fulfillment of 
these 117 years of struggle. This Government gathers up the achieve- 
ments of Hidalgo and Juarez and Madero, their hopes and ambitions 
for the Mexican people, and gives substance to their dreams. For 
the first time in 400 years there are grounds for faith in the future of 
the Mexican people and a government which is able and honest, sin- 
cerely dedicated to the rights of the great mass of the disinherited 
and despoiled people of Mexico. It is this government which our 
State Department now engages in dispute. 


It is claimed by some that Calles is a radical or Bolshevist 
and gives as examples and evidence of that fact his banking 
system and some other reforms he has established to help the 
farmer and laboring man. 
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The banking system complained of fs identical with that 
suggested to the farmers of the South more than 30 years ago 
by the late D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. C. Under its 
provisions farmers form individual associations, and the asso- 
ciations borrow from the banks and lend to the mem- 
bers. This, it is claimed, causes all the members to be careful 
to watch other members and safeguard their honesty and see 
that all work faithfully, for all members are responsible for 
the debts of the association. 

The government of Plutarco Elias Calles has a program, it 
is true, 

This program is not Bolshevistic. Far from it. Bolshevism, 
as described by Doctor Herring, is a doctrinaire sort of thing. 
It indulges in exact chartings of the new heaven and the new 
earth. It insists upon defining the number of karats in the 
golden streets. Bolshevism discards the machinery of the old 
régime and insists upon starting over again. Not so Mexico. 
Mexico painfully builds with the old machinery of courts and 
laws and legislatures. Its new constitution is the old with 
changes and enlargments. Its procedure on the oil question 
and the land question and the church question is legally 
grounded. 

This program is not hit-or-miss. It is not the product of a 
disordered mind. It has definite objectives, and proposes to 
reach them by orderly processes of law. 

This program of Mexico can not be understood except as a 
whole. Each detail must be fitted into the entire picture. 

It has been so well stated that the program of Mexico can 
not be understood except as a whole and that each detail 
must be fitted into the entire picture. It is necessary in order 
for me to show this clearly to use the language of Doctor 
Herring in explaining this program of six objectives as he has 
said it so well in plain language, showing a clear grasp and 
comprehension of the Mexican problem. 


This program, as heretofore stated, has six objectives. 

First. Efficiency and economy in government. 

There is graft in Mexico. This is no news to the Mexican. He 
knows it. He does not quite understand why we make so much of 
it, why we labor the point so endlessly. .He has read our papers, and 
knows about our Fall and Doheny and Daugherty. He has read about 
elections in Pennsylvania and Iilinois. 

President Calles has made a remarkable record in cutting down 
waste and graft in Mexican affairs. He has balanced his budget, built 
roads, established schools, and paid interest upon government bonds. 

I would not suggest that all is now well in Mexico. Far from it. 
Considering all the elements of history and revolution, they have done 
remarkably well. Give credit where credit is due. 

Second. Popular education. 

The prime enthusiasm of every Mexican leader with whom I have 
talked is education. President Calles is prouder of his schools than 
of anything else. The Minister of Education boasts of his departnrent’s 
record of a thousand new rural schools a year, and his pride is justifi- 
able. I have visited some of those schools, and talked with the 
teachers. They have all of the zeal of true missionaries. They are 
the hope of this new Mexico. 

Third. Freedom from the interference of the Church. Religion is in 
a hard way in Mexico. The Church is in bonds. The Church is pay- 
ing the penalty for having served as the chaplain of the old order, 
as the constant companion of the privileged. The government goes 
too far in its suppression of freedom of worship and freedom of speech. 
It is never safe to plug up the safety valve—not in Passaic, N. J., 
nor in Mexico City. 

In their main contention I believe the leaders of Mexico are sound. 
They are determined to set education free from ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. They are determined to eliminate the interference of a hierarchy 
whose social and economic and political philosophy is redolent of the 
old régime. 

I wish that the leaders of the church might be more conciliatory 
and that the leaders of the Government might. show some sign of 
willingness to meet the church half way. The Church of Rome bas a 
mission in Mexico. The people are Cathclics, and always will be. 


Fourth. The safeguarding of the natural resources of Mexico for 
the people of the land. That spells many things, but chiefly oil. The 
oil question is all wrapped up in distinctions of law and custom. Both 


the Indian and the Spanish law makes the State the owner of all sub- 
soil wealth. Porfirio Diaz by three legal enactments gave the oil 
away. The result is that the Mexican sees the greatest natural 
resource of his land being rapidly drained away for the enrichment of 


| other nations. 


Mexico meets this situation by a method which from the standpoint 
of Spanish law seems justifiable. The American oil companies insist 
that it is confiscation. There the matter rests—rather, let 
boils. 

Fifth, The restoration of the land to the people, 


us say, 
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The land of Mexico was held for centuries before the first white 
‘man ever set foot on Mexican soil in common holdings—ejidos, they 
were termed, by the Indian villages. These ejidos were inalienable. 
No shadow could be cast against their titles. They belonged to the 
village group, and were to be passed on from generation to generation 
inviolate. In spite of this fundamental law the common holdings of 
the Indian villages were gradually encroached upon. Diaz was the 
chief offender. Just as he had done in the case of the oil laws, so 
he did with the land laws of the people. He arbitrarily alienated 
their lands, creating new haciendas of hundreds of thousands of. acres 
and adding largely to those already in existence. The Indians, who 
had been free men upon their own lands, became serfs upon the lands 
of their masters. They were worked from “sun to sun,” paid a 
pittance of from 5 to 10 centavos a day, without legal recourse, and 
broken with the burden of debts, which were passed on from father 
to son. 

This was the Mexico which the revolution sought to cure, a Mexico 
in which 95 per cent of the people were wretchedly and hopelessly 
poor, 

The land laws are the answer of the revolution. 

These laws propose the subdivision of the great estates and the 
assignment of the land to individuals or to groups. 

The laws are opposed by the foreign landholders. They are called 
eonfiscatory. The offer of the Mexican Government to compensate the 
owners with Mexican bonds is met by indignant refusals. The Mexican 
Government rests upon its rights. The issue is taken to Washington, 
and furnishes the second great issue between the two Governments. 

Sixth. The determination of Mexico to win freedom from foreign in- 
terference. Mexico demands the same right which we possess. We 
accept no dictation from any foreign power; Mexico feels entitled to the 
same freedom. 


For more than 350 years the church and state were united in 
Mexico. Seventy years ago the Mexican people changed their 
constitution containing, among other provisions, that the Mexi- 
can Congress could enact no law establishing or forbidding any 
religion. The power of the church has been so great during 
all these 70 years that no ruler until Plutarco Elias Calles was 
inaugurated without a revolution. 

At the end of nearly four centuries of this union of church 
and state nearly 90 per cent of the Mexicans did not know how 
to read or write. The economic standards had not been raised. 
The church controlled all the activities of the people, as is 
always the case where there is a union of church and state. 
The church or “ established religion ” dominates and controls. 

Calles is probably not an ideal ruler. Who is? He is only 
enforcing the constitution of 1857 and the laws enacted there- 
under, most of which have been a dead letter, because no one 
until Calles had the firmness and courage to enforce the consti- 
tution and the law. 

I have read with much interest what has been said both for 
and against interference in Mexican affairs by the United 
States, and I am unalterably opposed to involving this country 
in war by interfering at this time for the reasons assigned 
by those who want war at all hazards, for selfish and mer- 
cehary purposes, with Mexico at the behest of any cult, creed, 
or church. Calles is no doubt stubborn and determined, but 
he is not an atheist and “ disbeliever.” He is, I am advised, 
a Mason, and has proper consideration for religion, but he has 
adopted, no doubt, heroic methods in some instances, as all 
rulers have, in great crises when upheavals come and attempt 
is made to throw off the. yoke of oppression. Throughout all 
history, in all ages of the world, this has been the case. 

It has been less than 300 years since the British Government 
was driving priests out of England. Mexico, we might say, is 
centuries behind America and Great Britain, due to wrongs and 
oppressions, 

The population of Mexico is 15,000,000, with 38 
Indians. The people are improving as never before. Wages 
are 85 per cent higher than 10 or 12 years ago. Under Calles 
5 agricultural colleges have been established with an average 
of more than 1,000 pupils in each. More than 1,100,000 chil- 
dren are in the lower public schools, while 300,000 are in 
higher schools. 

Dr. Egbert W. Smith, born and reared near my home and 
for many years pastor of a church which I attended, and one 
of the great preachers in the Southern Presbyterian church, 
head of the foreign missionary work of that church, has 
recently returned from a tour of Mexico and has made a close 
study of the situation. 

Recently he spoke at two churches in Charlotte, and a state- 
ment on the Mexican situation was published in the Charlotte 
(N. ©.) Observer. The Greensboro Record and other southern 
newspapers have referred editorially to the statements of this 
eminent southern divine, noted for his great learning, conserva- 
tive views, straight thinking, and accuracy of statement. 


per cent 
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Doctor Smith's statements are so important and of so much 
interest not only to the membership of his own church but to 
the country at large. I make no apology for referring briefly 
to his views and conclusions, and after careful investigation 
and consideration of the Mexican question, at first hand, on the 
ground, and in a fair and impartial manner, with the sole pur- 
pose of arriving at the truth of conditions. His characteriza- 
tion of Calles as “far and away” the ablest President Mexico 
has had, and that his work was “parallel” to that of promi- 
nent North Carolinians 35 years ago, arouses interest in the 
State which I, in part, have the honor to represent in this House. 
Doctor Smith declared with emphasis that President Calles was 
attempting the same thing that Gov. Charles B. Aycock, Dr, 
Charles D. McIver, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, James Yadkin 
Joyner, and their associates had tried to do in North Carolina— 
uplifting the people from ignorance and poverty. 

Furthermore, he corroborates the view which many of us 
have as to the true situation in Mexico. 

Much good has already been accomplished by Calles, Mr. 
Smith said. More will be done if the United States does not 
intervene, or if the moneyed interests that have investments in 
Mexico, in combination with the Catholic hierarchy, do not 
succeed in overturning the President of Mexico. 

Protestant missionaries to a man are with President Calles, 
as are the majority of the people, and especially the labor 
party. 

NO “RED” 


The idea that Calles is a Bolshevist is scouted by Doctor 
Smith. According to the Presbyterian mission head, Calles is 
the first President who has felt himself strong enough to en- 
force laws that have been made in the past for relief of the 
people. 

While the Mexican is equally as bright of mind as is the 
average person in the United States, his lack of educational 
advantages and his low wages have kept him almost in the 
condition of slavery. 

The Government is working assiduously toward education of 
the masses, of which over two-thirds are illiterate. The slogan 
“A thousand new schools a year” has been adopted and has 
been followed to the letter during the past three years. 


AID TRACHERS 


Teachers’ institutes and the formation of teachers’ colleges, 
the establishment of night classes and traveling libraries have 
all been a part of the Government’s work during the recent 
years. 

So eager is President Callies to have the masses educated 
that he is enforcing a law that frees prisoners who are serv- 
ing less than a two-year sentence provided they learn to read 
and write. 

On the economic side Calles is doing everything in his power 
to improve conditions among the poorer classes. Agricultural 
banks are loaning money to the farmers. Labor conditions ure 
being improved. 

The cessation of ministrations by priests was said by Doctor 
Smith to be weakening the grip of the church on the masses. 
They see that they can do without an established church, he 
declared. 

Bishop Cannon and others have made careful investigations 
and have arrived at the same conclusions; but others have 
covered the subject so well it is not necessary to give further 
facts, as the conscience of the country is so fully awakened 
as to the injustice of the effort on the part of the United 
States in Mexico I am convinced the idea will be eventually 
abandoned. 


DISPOSITION OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the nationally important question 
of the disposition of Muscle Shoals was again before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs during the present session of Con- 
gress, and the committee devoted a number of weeks to the 
consideration of this all-important question. The proposals 
submitted to the committee for the leasing of Muscle Shoals 
were not satisfactory to the committee. These proposals were 
examined very carefully by a special subcommittee of the com- 
mittee, which devoted a great deal of time to a detailed con- 
sideration of all proposals. As a result of the deliberations of 
this subcommittee, the following report, which was approved 
unanimously on a record vote by the full committee, was 
adopted and reported to the House: 


{H. Rept. No, 2303, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
DISPOSITION OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. James, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 16396 and 16614: 











The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred sundry 
bills relating to Muscle Shoals, Ala., submit to the House a. report 
containing the report of the subcommittee, which report was adopted 
by the full committee on March 3, 1927. 

The chairman and members of the Military Affairs Committee of the 

House: 

Your subcommittee appointed February 2, 1927, to consider H. R. 
16396 and H. R. 16614, known, respectively, as the Reece bill and the 
Madden bill, both having reference to the disposition of Muscle Shoals, 
organized and proceeded to the discharge of its duties immediately 
after being appointed. 

In considering the subject your subcommittee felt that the prin- 
cipal purpose of the Congress regarding Muscle Shoals is to safe- 
guard the national defense, promote fertilizer production of substan- 
tial benefit to agriculture, and to secure the most beneficial public 
use of the power-generating facilities after the national defense and 
fertilizer manufacture purposes have been fully served. This purpose 
has been stressed in reports made on the subject by various committees 
of Congress, the joint commission, and the President of the United 
States. 

Having in mind this fundamental purpose in its consideration of 
the two offers, your subcommittee also felt bound by the following 
limitations placed upon it by the full committee: 

“1. That the property shall at all times be subject to the absolute 
right and control of the Government for the production of nitrates or 
other ammunition components of munitions of war, and that nitrate 
plant No. 2 must be kept available therefor by the purchasers, lessees, 
or users of the property. 

“2. That the purchasers, lessees, or users of the property shall be 
obligated in the strictest terms to the manufacture and sale to the 
public of fertilizers in time of peace. 

“3. That any proposal for the purchase, lease, or use of the Muscle 
Shoals property of the United States Government must be for the entire 
property except the so-called Gorgas plant and the transmission line 
therefrom. 

“4. In the consideration of any offers for Muscle Shoals that it be a 
prerequisite that such offer contain qa stipulation that the lessee, operat- 
ing agency, or owner, as the case may be, be required to return to, or 
account for, to the Government, either in cash or by way of reduction 
in the price of the fertilizer manufactured, the profits from the sale of 
power which would have been used in the manufacture of fertilizer in 
case there had been no discontinuance in the manufacture thereof; that 
the manufacture of fertilizer may be discontinued only when there shall 
be such excess accumulation of fertilizer stocks as shall be in excess of 
the reasonable or prospective demands for such fertilizer, and such 
manufacture shall be resumed upon reduction to a reasonable degree of 
such accumulated stock of fertilizer. 

“5. That any bid must contain a provision for the forfeiture of the 
power rights and fertilizer provisions if there is any failure to produce 
nitrates in the amount of at least 40,000 tons per year, provided that 
such forfeiture as may not be due to the neglect, misconduct, or fault 
of the lessee shall not include the loss of the reasonable value of prop- 
erty at the time of the forfeiture, but the lessee shall be reimbursed by 
the Government for the reasonable value of such property then and 
there belonging to the lessee and essential to the operation of the 
plants.” 

After full and careful consideration, including discussions on both 
propositions with representatives of the respective bidders, your sub- 
committee has reached the unanimous decision that neither of the offers 
as embodied in the two bills considered, either as originally introduced 
or as amended by representatives of the respective bidders following 
discussion in the subcommittee, meet all the fundamental principles 
hereinbefore enumerated and in their present forms neither sufficiently 
safeguards all the publie interests involved, 

Your subcommittee has agreed unanimously that the principle and 
I'mitations noted in this report should be held as fundamental and any 
proposed legislation submitted to Congress for consideration at the next 
session should contain provisions based on these fundamentals. 

Your subcommittee is also of the opinion and submits to the com- 
mittee that, unless by the time Congress convenes for the Seventieth 
Congress a bid is received which more fully and satisfactorily meets the 
conditions and limitations set forth in this report, an effort should be 
made to secure an operating contract for the production of fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals, and in default thereof this committee should give the 
matter of operation at Muscle Shoals by a Government corporation 
full and careful consideration. 

The subcommittee unanimously agreed that the committee be ad- 
vised that it is the sense of the subcommittee that no preliminary 
permit be granted by the Federal Power Commission at Cove Creek, 
or any other point which might affect the Muscle Shoals project, until 
after the expiration of the next session of Congress, 

It was also unanimously agreed that the Secretary of War be 
requested to allot a sufficient amount from available funds for the 
Government engineers to make a preliminary investigation and survey 
of the Cove Creek dam proposition, including borings, and that 
such work be actively prosecuted so that a report to Congress can 
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be made thereon at the beginning of the next session. 
sense of your subcommittee that any money expended by the Gov- 
ernment in this preliminary work, including borings at Cove Creek, 


own Cove Creek dam. 
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It is also the 


should be repaid to the Government by any licensee to whom a 


license might hereafter be granted by the Federal Power Commis- 


sion, in case the Government should not build the dam at Cove 


Creek, 


It is recommended that the stenographic report of the hearing and 


discussions held by the subcommittee, together with data pertinent 
to the subject filed with the subcommittee, be printed with a proper 


index for the information of the committee and the Members of 


Congress. 


For the information of the members of the committee there is made 


a part of this report the proposed legislation with original language 
eliminated or changed indicated by stricken-through type and new 
language inserted indicated by italics. 


agreed to by the representatives of the bidders are indicated by mar- 
ginal notes. 


Proposed amendments not 


W. Frank JAMBS, 

Harey WoRzBACH. 

J. MayHew WAINWRIGHT. 
Nosite J. JOHNSON. 
Husert F. FisHer. 

W. Cc. Wricur. 

J. J. McSwain. 


I think it is safe to say that the Committee on Military 
Affairs has reached the point in its consideration of the Muscle 
Shoals question where it can proceed in the next session to an 


early and definite recommendation to the House as to what 
should be done in this matter. 


It is very important that no preliminary permit be given by 
the Federal Power Commission at Cove Creek or any other 
project which might affect the Muscle Shoals project. Were 
the Federal Power Commission to grant a preliminary permit 
at Cove Creek, it would, in my opinion, absolutely prevent us 
a getting any kind of an acceptable bid from any private 

dder. 

More than that, if the United States had to operate Muscle 
Shoals itself, it would be seriously handicapped if it did not 
I can not express how serious it would 
be for us if—during the time we are in recess—the Federal 
Power Commission was to grant a preliminary permit for the 


dam at Cove Creek. 


For that reason, as acting chairman of our committee, I have 
asked that a copy of the report of our committee requesting no 
action be taken be sent to Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary 
of War, the chairman of the Federal Power Commission; also 
to the other two members of the Federal Power Commission, 
Hon. William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, and Hon. 
Hubert F. Work, Secretary of the Interior, and also to Mr. 
O. C. Merrill, executive secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Private bidders do not seem to understand that our commit- 
tee can not be “fooled” into reporting out a bill which only 
pretends to carry out the intent of the national defense act 
and, in reality, makes Muscle Shoals a power proposition. I 
would rather see the water flow over the dam for ages than 
see it turned over to the Power Trust or anyone else who 
wish Muscle Shoals for power alone. 

I have gradually come to the conclusion that no bidder will 
give us an acceptable bid—a bid that properly safeguards the 
interests of the United States. 

If no good bid is received by the time we meet in December 
next, I will do everything in my power to pass a bill which 
will provide for the operation of Muscle Shoals by the United 
States for fertilizer for the farmer in time of peace and ammu- 
nition for the soldier in time of war. 


HON. THOMAS W. BRADLEY 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks I insert a speech delivered by me at Walden, N. Y., 
November 11, 1925, at the laying of the corner stone of the new 
post office. 

The speech is as follows: 


I congratulate the postmaster, Mr. William B. Stewart, the president 
of the village; Mr. Elmer Dell, chairman of the post office committee; 
Mr. Albert S. Embler, Mr. Robert Hume, Mr. Ezra Young, and all the 
members of the committee for their untiring and successful efforts in 
finally bringing about the construction of a new post office in Walden 
in accordance with the plans and specifications approved by them. 
The committee deserves the unqualified thanks of the people of Walden. 
It is my only hope and wish that the new post-office building will be 
of genuine service to its patrons. The main purpose of this post-office 
building, whose corner stone we are now about to lay, is to provide 
more adequate quarters and better service to the people of Walden. 
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Of all Government employees, none are more honorable or more in- 
dustrious than those in the Postal Service. In sunshine and storm, 
and in all seasons, the honest, faithful postal employees are doing 
their duty. There is no agency that brings so much hope or joy as 
the letter carrier who goes from house to house. Way down in their 
hearts the people love the letter carrier and believe in him and trust 
him, 

We have assembled here to-day to lay the corner stone for the new post- 
office building, the appropriation for which was made possible by former 
Congressman Thomas W. Bradley, a loyal son of Walden and its bene- 
factor and most illustrious citizen. His name and fame are insep- 
arably connected with the growth and development 
Orange County. He made the public good the supreme object of his 
life. He was imbued with a spirit of pure patriotism which inspired 


all his activities in his long and noble career from the time he enlisted | 


in defense of the Union until he died in 1920. It is meet and right 


that the post-office building should be dedicated as a perpetual memorial | 


in commemoration of his distinguished career. I hope that the people 
of Walden will see to it that a large picture of Congressman Bradley, 
with an appropriate inscription, is hung in a conspicuous place in the 
entrance hall of this post office when it is completed. If by chance 
I may be permitted to make a suggestion as to the inscription I would 
write: “Thomas W. Bradley, soldier, statesman, patriot; I have fought 


the good fight; I have kept the faith.” 
was spent in the village of Walden. 

When 18 years of age he enlisted as a private in the One hundred 
and twenty-fourth New York Infantry, known as the Orange Blossoms. 
Promoted for meritorious conduct through all the grades to captain he 
was later brevetted lieutenant colonel. He was awarded the con- 
gressional medal of honor for gallantry at Chancellorsville, where he 
volunteered in face of heavy firing, and was successful in procuring 
ammunition for his comrades. He was wounded at Gettysburg, again 
in the Wilderness, and again at the Boynton Plank Road. After the 
war he was known as the soldier's friend; nothing was too good for 
his comrades in arms. He always believed that there was no honor 
too great for the men who fought for the Republic; no reward too 
great for the men who saved the Nation, and no gift in the Government 
too great for the widows and orphans of the men who died for their 
country. 

Colonel Bradley never ceased in his enterprise in behalf of Walden, 
and largely through his munificent efforts the people have the benefit 
of a fine municipal building and the Josephine Louise Library. 
presented the soldier’s monument in Goshen to Orange County and the 
volunteer soldier's monument in the Walden Cemetery in honor of his 


Born in 1844, most of his life 


company in the Orange Blossoms. He assisted the old Rock Hill 
hose company to such an extent that the company was renamed 
“Colonel Bradley hose company” in his honor. ‘Through provisions 
in his will, he made possible the creation of the monument to his 
friend the Inte President McKinley, which we see from here. He also | 


left his estate to the village of Walden for the purpose of making a 
public park. tefore he died he bought the land on which this post- 
office building is being erected and gave it to the Government for that 
specific purpose 

As a Member of Congress for 10 years, he was untiring in his 
devotion to his duties and in looking after the interests of the people 
this congressional district. As a soldier, he was as high minded 
and he was courageous and brave. As a citizen and 
patriot, he was beloved of all men. His public career is a part of the 
history of Orange County, and the record of his life is an honor to the 
human His purity of character, his Christian spirit, and his 
gentleness commended him as an example to succeeding generations. 
He was not only a soldier and a statesman, but a successful business 
man and for 50 years connected with the knife industry in Walden. 
While I shall always look to his public career as worthy of emulation, 
let us not overlook the fact that he was endeared to every person, no 
matter how humble, by his friendly disposition and democratic manner. 
He never forgot a friend and was always ready to help people in dis- 
He has left a bright heritage to Walden, whose citizens justly 
claim him as their own. 


of 


honorable as 


race 


tress, 


“None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 


THE ARMY RATION 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, every man in the American Army 
must be well fed. 

In investigating the condition of the Military Establishment 
it came to the attention of the Committee on Military Affairs 
that the ration for the enlisted men of the Army was not only 
insufficient but that it was very much less than the ration author- 
ized by law for the enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The above point was well brought out in the annual report of 
Maj. Gen. R. H. Allen, Chief of Infantry, for the year ending 
June 30, 1926: 

The 
fiscal year 


Army ration is too small. 


1925, 


Based on the average cost for the 
the value of rations were: For the Army, 31.5 cents 


of Walden and | 


He | 


errr 
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per day; for the Marine Corps, 49.7 cents per day; and for the Navy, 
52.3 cents per day. This discrimination against the military service in 
the matter of rations is generally known throughout the service and is 
conducive to discontentment. The duties involved are so decidedly 
similar that it is difficult to see why the marines and sailors should 
require a better ration than soldiers. Their equality has been recog- 
nized by placing them on the same pay status, and in order to placo 
them on the same subsistence status it is recommended that the value 
of the Army ration be increased by the amount necessary to make it 
equal, approximately, to the rations of the Navy and marines. 


| 
| Realizing the necessity of a well-fed Army and the highly 
_ satisfactory results which flow directly from organizations that 
are well fed, I introduced a bill, H. R. 16077, which placed the 
et for the Army on an absolute equality with that for the 
Navy: 
[H. R. 16077, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A bill to amend section 40 of the act approved February 2, 1901 (31 
Stats., p. 758), relative to rations 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 40 of the act approved February 2, 
1901 (31 Stats., p. 758), is amended to read as follows: 

“The Army ration shall consist of. the following daily allowance 
of provisions to each person: One pound and a quarter of salt or 
smoked meat, with 3 ounces of dried or 6 ounces of canned or pre- 

| served fruit, and 3 gills of beans or peas, or 12 ounces of flour; or 
1 pound of preserved meat, with 8 ounces of dried or 6 ounces of 
canned or preserved fruit and 8 ounces of rice or 12 ounces of canned 
vegetables or 6 ounces of desiccated vegetables; together with 1 pound 
| of biscuit, 2 ounces of butter, 4 ounces of sugar, 2 ounces of coffee or 
| cocoa, or one-half ounce of tea, and 1 ounce of condensed milk or 
evaporated cream; and a weekly allowance of one-quarter pound of 
macaroni, 4 ounces of cheese, 4 ounces of tomatoes, one-half pint of 
| Vinegar or sauce, one-quarter pint of pickles, one-quarter pint of 
| molasses, 4 ounces of salt, one-half ounce of pepper, one-eighth ounce 
| of spices, and one-half ounce of dry mustard. Seven pounds of lard, 
| or a suitable substitute, shall be allowed for every hundred pounds 
of flour issued as bread, and such quantities of yeast and flavoring 
extracts as may be necessary. 

“The following substitutes for the components of the ration may be 
made when deemed necessary by the senior officer present in command: 
For 1% pounds of salt or smoked meat, or 1 pound of preserved meat, 
1% pounds of fresh meat or fresh fish or eight eggs; in lieu of the 
articles usually issued with salt, smoked, or preserved meat, 1% pounds 
of fresh vegetables; for 1 pound of biscuit, 1% pounds of soft bread 
or 18 ounces of flour; for 3 gills of beans or peas, 12 ounces of flour 
or 8 ounces of rice or other starch food, or 12 ounces of canned vege- 
tables; for 1 pound of condensed milk or evaporated cream, 1 quart 
of fresh milk; for 3 ounces of dried or 6 ounces of canned or preserved 
fruit, 9 ounces of fresh fruit; and for 12 ounces of flour or 8 ounces 
of rice or other starch food, or 12 ounces of canned vegetables, 3 gills 
of beans or peas; in lieu of the weekly allowance of one-quarter pound 
of macaroni, 4 ounces of cheese, one-half pint of vinegar or sauce, one- 
quarter pound of pickles, one-quarter pint of molasses, and one-eighth 
ounce of spices, 3 pounds of sugar, or 1% pounds of condensed milk, 
| or 1 pound of coffee, or 1% pounds of canned fruit, or 4 pounds of 
fresh vegetables, or 4 pounds of flour. 

“Any article comprised in the Army ration may be issued in excess 
of the authorized quantity, provided there be an underissue of the same 
value in some other article or articles.” 

Passed the House of Representatives January 17, 1927. 

Attest : Wma. TyLer Paar, Clerk. 


In investigation of this matter the committee discovered that 
while the components of the Navy ration are prescribed by law 
the components of the Army ration are prescribed by an Execu- 
tive order of the President. In answer to the question as to 
why an Executive order had not been issued fixing a better ra- 
tion for the Army, General Summerall stated: 


Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. If that is the condition—and I have no 
doubt of it from your statement—what has prevented the providing of 
such ration to the Army as the department thought it should have? 

General SUMMBRALL. The Pxecutive order has fixed the ration. It is 
proper to assume the Executive order was based upon the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department each year. I know of no recommendation 
of the War Department to the Executive to increase the ration; I know 
of no reason why the War Department, if it has not so recommended, 
did not recommend to the Executive to increase that ration. I would 
judge the War Department feit that the ration, as fixed, was all it 
could allow in proportion to the total money allowed for the support 
of the Army. 

Mr. Vinson of Kentucky, Then, if I understand that correctly, the 
department saw fit to leave the ration as it had been since 1908, with- 
out the discontinuance of other activities which might have permitted 
the use of the additional sums to have given the increased ration? 

General SUMMERALL. There is no doubt the War Department con- 
sidered the limitation of the ration ag the wisest course to adopt, in 
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order to carry on other utilities and activities with the money that it 
considered available. 

Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. But, regardless, of what the history of the 
matter has been, there is no doubt now but what there should be an 
increase in the Army ration? 

General SuMMERALL. None whatever. 

Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. There ts no reason why the men in the 
Army should not have the same ration, both in quality and amount, as 
the men in Navy or Marine Corps, is there? 

General SuMMERALL. No, sir. They live under the same conditions 
in a great majority of cases, and there is every reason why they should 
have the same amount, 


As a result of the investigation made by the Military Commit- 
tee, H. R. 16077 was reported unanimously by the committee. 

In reporting out the bill, Mr. Quin quoted extracts from the 
statements made to the Military Committee by the Secretary of 
War, Hon, Dwight F. Davis; the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerail; and the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army, Maj. Gen. F. B. Cheatham. The committee 
report follows: 


(H. Rept. No. 1730, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
ARMY AND Navy RATIONS 


Mr. QuiIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 16077: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred H. R. 
16077, a bill to amend section 40 of the act approved February 2, 1901 
(31 Stat. p. 758), relative to rations, having considered the same, report 
thereon with the recommendation that it do pass. 

This measure proposes to place the Army ration on an equality with 
the ration for the Navy. From the testimony before the Committee 
on Military Affairs by the Secretary of War and officers from the War 
Department is was clearly and conclusively shown that all the men in 
the armed forces of this country should be fed on an equal basis. 

In support of the measure extracts from the committee hearing are 
made a part of this report, in order that the Members of the House 
may be made acquainted with the sentiment expressed by the Secretary 
of War, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and the Quartermaster General 
of the Army, in all of which your committee concur. 

These extracts are: 

“ Secretary Davis. The Quartermaster General, of course, can give 
you the details in regard to the ration, and I suppose you want from me 
just a general statement about the importance of it. 

“TI think the question of the proper amount, quality, and kind of 
food that men get is of vital importance in any line of activity, and 
particularly so in the military service, and also the question as to 
whether the men in the Army are getting the same ration, compara- 
tively, as the men in the other armed services. 

“The ration, as you know, at the present time, in the 1928 Budget, 
is based on the figure of 35.74 cents, and the actual cost of the ration 
to-day is on the basis of 36.12 cents. That is too small, I think, as 
shown by the fact that in practically every case I know of where any 
funds are available (company funds or post-exchange funds, or any- 
thing of that sort), they are actually being used, and have been used, 
for years in supplementing the ration. It does not seem to me that 
is a fair proposition. In other words, the profits of these post ex- 
changes and similar funds are really taken from the men themselves 
and, if those profits are put back into the feeding of the men, they are 
actually paying a certain part of their own food cost. 

“'The fact that we have a very low ration has a bad effect on the 
morale, generally, I think; it naturally would have that effect. It is 
inefficient, because the company officers, the men who are directly in 
charge of feeding the men, have to devote a great deal of their time 
and a great deal of their ingenuity in trying to piece out the ration 
and do everything they possibly can to make the ration as good as it 
can be made under the circumstances; and I know, from my own per- 
sonal experience as a company officer, it does take a good deal of your 
time, thought, and energy that perhaps should be devoted to other 
things. 

“The situation is unfortunate in having a different ration for the 
Army from the Navy and Marine Corps; because, of course, in a great 
many cases, at least, two of the services and sometimes three of the 
services are quartered very close to one another and in that way the 
soldier feels he is discriminated against if he sees the men in the 
other service getting a very much better ration than he has. 

“I think the Navy ration is something like 55 cents, and the 
Marine Corps is perhaps slightly less—54 and something, I think. 
The influence of that difference is of course very bad for the morale 
of the soldier, because he feds he is not getting as good treatment as 
the sailor or the marine, 

“IT believe it is a very important question and am very glad your 
committee has taken it up. The Quartermaster General and the Chief 
of Staff are here if you want to ask any questions about the details. 

“Mr. Quin. Mr. Secretary, you will back up this measure if the 
committee reports this bill out? Your department backs up this bill, 
I understand, and we can say that on the floor of the House? 
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“ Secretary Davis. We believe the rations should be increased; I do 
not believe there is any question about it. 

“ General SUMMERALL. Speaking to the committee, I feel a great 
obligation to speak for what I believe the Army would say for itself 
from its own convictions and from my associations with it. 

“In coming through all the grades in the service—for a number of 
years I was a company commander or battery commander—I had to 
deal with this problem of feedfg my men. I was never able to feed 
them on the ration in any manner which would conduce to their well- 
being or happiness. I found that they responded more quickly to good 
food and good living than to any one of their conditions of living. 
It was my greatest problem not to train or discipline, or to carry out 
the ordinary military requirements, but to feed my men. As a captain 
I was compelled to resort to every subterfuge I could find to raise 
money to add to the mess. I sold everything I dared to sell, as junk, 
and was compelled to use a considerable per cent of my men and 
overhead to carry on such activities as gardens, chickens, cows, and so 
on, to eke out the mess. The labor was worth while and brought an 
abundant return in increased contentment and efficiency of the com- 


mand, 


* * © “For several years I have placed on my annual report, 


after my inspections, an urgent recommendation for an increase in 
the ration, These conditions were emphasized in Hawaii, where my 
men lived in close proximity to the Navy, whe were very much better 
subsisted and, as I believe, with a corresponding improvement in morale 
and discipline, 

* * * “JT am thoroughly in favor of the increase in the ration 
as contemplated by the bill, to the equivalent of the Navy ration, 
under like conditions of living. I believe it is essential and will bring 
an abundant return in reducing desertions, in increased morale and 
discipline, and in efficiency. 

“General CHEATHAM. I want to say In general that I do feel the 
Army ration should be increased. 

“Mr. Fisher. Is there any evidence to show that the boys and 
young fellows in the Navy and Marine Corps are overfed under the 
ration that is given them? 

“ General CHEATHAM. Not to my observation, sir. 

“Mr. GARRETT. Do you think that the Army men have been under- 
fed with the ration they had? 

“ General CHEATHAM. It was shown, Mr. Garrert, before you came in, 
sir, that the Army itself, the enlisted men, through some source other 
than governmental, increased the ration by 18 per cent from the post- 
exchange funds and from other private funds furnished by the soldiers 
themselves. 

“Mr. Garrett. And but for that, they would have been underfed; 
is that the idea? 

“ General CHEATHAM. The question of underfed is a rather difficult 
one. They would not have starved. The components of the ration 
have a certain definite number of calories which will keep you in good 
health, but there is not the variety; there is not the progress in the 
standards of living which the rest of the country has built up to, 
and the ration is not satisfactory; it is not a pleasing ration to the 
palate.” 


The following letter from the Secretary of War is also 

quoted : 
War DSPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1927. 
Hion. W. Frank JAMES, 
Acting Chariman Committee on Military Affaire, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. JAMES: In compliance with your letter of this date I am 
pleased to furnish you the views of the Inspector General of the Army 
and the Surgeon General of the Army in regard to the inadequacy of 
the present Army ration. 

The Inspector General in commenting upon a proposal to increase 
the Army ration stated under date of January 13, 1927, that the 
increase recommended will place the Regular Army on a parity with 
other services and will react favorably on the contentment and well- 
being of all organizations. He stated further that the subject of the 
ration had been specially inquired into by officers of his department 
and based upon this survey the Inspector General reported as follows: 

“There have been received at this office to date 90 special reports 
by inspectors genera! on this subject, which are forwarded herewith, 
together with a tabulation prepared in this office showing the results 
of their inquiries. 

“The tabulation indicates that the present garrison ration allowance 
is not considered sufficient for the needs of the troops. The consensus 
of opinion is practically unanimous on this point, since the exceptions, 
which are few, are accompanied with qualifications indicative of insuf- 
ficiency.” 

The Surgeon General under date of January 3%, 1927, submitted the 
following comments: 

“The present Army ration is sufficient in caloric value and ample in 
quantity for actual needs of the soldier, but in the majority of organi- 
zations, and particularly so with smaller units, it does not provide the 
variety of foods necessary for an appetizing mess. 


ee | 
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“ Byen with great economy and ingenuity on the part of the organi- 
gation commander and mess sergeant, combined with skill on the part of 
the cook, it is believed that the present ration does not permit the 
serving of a well-balanced diet in the Army conrparable with that of 
civilians in similar walks of life under the present living conditions in 
the United States. The mental attitude is a gauge of the efficiency of 
a command, and it is true that nothing contributes more to the satis- 
faction and contentment of an organi#Ation than an adequate diet in 
which there is variety. On the other hand, a man belonging to an 
organization which has a poor mess is more apt to become delinquent 
and undergo company punishment or confinement in the guard house. 
The entry of A. W. O. L. or desertion is more apt to appear opposite 
his name on the morning report under these conditions. 

“That soidiers in many cases do not receive a variety of food to 
supply their natural demands is shown by the fact that post exchange 
and other accessible restaurants do a thriving business. McCollum is 
responsible for this slogan’ ‘Eat what you want after you have eaten 
what you should.” It is believed that if the Army messing system per- 
mitted the soldier to adopt this slogan the business of the above 
restaurants would be seriously curtailed. The soldier's attitude toward 
what he calls ‘ Government straight’ rations is well known. 

“It is true that deficiency diseases such as scurvy and beriberi are 
rare or unknown in the Army of recent years, but medical officers 
have observed that many men report at sick call complaining of nyinor 
ailments which remain undiagnosed, and that the same men reappear 
with sufficient frequency to be termed ‘gold bricks.’ Many cases of 
vague digestive disturbances are encountered, constipation is common, 
and the dental surgeons are busy caring for conditions which it now 
appears may be influenced by diet.” 

The Inspector General and the Surgeon General have been consulted 
with reference to H. R. 16077, a bill to amend section 40 of the act 
approved February 2, 1901 (31 Stat. 758), relative to rations, and both 
favor the passage of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, Dwicur F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 


As an indication of the feeling on the part of the membership 
of this House, the bill passed the House by unanimous consent. 

Shortly after the passage of this bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President, on February 3, 1927, issued the fol- 
lowing Executive order prescribing components of the ration 
for the Army equal to those authorized by law for the Navy 
and the Marine Corps: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 

In accordance with the provisions of section 40 of the act entitled 
“An act to increase the efficiency of the permanent Military BEstablish- 
ment of the United States,” approved February 2, 1901, which author- 
ives the President to ‘‘ preseribe the kinds and quantities of the com- 
ponent articles of the Army ration, and to direct the issue of substi- 
tutive equivalent articles in place of any such components whenever, 
in his opinion, economy and a due regard to the health and comfort 
of the troops may so require,” the Executive order of September 14, 
1925, prescribing the Army ration, and the Executive order of April 
8, 1926, amendatory thereof, are revoked, and the following is pro- 
mulgated for the information and guidance of all concerned, to take 
effect July 1, 1927. 

The kinds and quantities of 
ration shall be as follows: 


the component articles of the Army 


1. Garrison ration ¢for all persons entitled to a ration except under 








specific conditions for which other rations are prescribed). 
Article Quantity 
Meat 
mere, Gach OF WOU 8. ch ddeiin esdsce diets iabiteaadeenninesbouel 02... 18 
ee ee ee eee ee) 07... 6 
- Flour, wheat . einitaie Snboecybocmmnandiee 18 
DRE? IE... .csunacccsceebunacenttnemmenamedatiiinnemnanimedidill Oz . 08 
Dry vegetables 
De niniwadthisedeeks wipecthands nin wthibinntibdipe didn = ontidiibiibllbiededniaa Oz... 1.2 
i a i er alleen cee hae ae OZ 8 
Fresh vege tables: 
PURNGS..... 2+. daccwebdcodeddtcctunebendsscadheeceulbeeeeesslee Oz... 17 
OO ae er a ee oz 5 
2 RNeE, GORE. «. co nccesdedasttiindcetdnena~tqeennd oz 2 
Fruit 
UGB... nccvincunensdvbbecssbiassbutsssteinsenubacndianaaslanen a . 384 
Jam AE ee win ereenaiteiitn'e tvip witariseapeniellbaelaaes . 64 
Apple s, evapor i aca ans tien nein ice lik iene O2Z..| 128 
PWREROR, PHUUIIEE. covansepecanscncnacwiensneneseetnges penal OZ. .| - 128 
DENONOOR. ii kv cccdodeébotathsacvcdcbackndbeetdsaedeeaaee OB_.| . 5712 
Cheese ‘eediwiseneduinnt witedhiewisinalaieasinaiiidatebidiinhiiniedessdil 02...) . 5712 
IEEE COLI oz... 014 
Beverages i 
Coffee, roasted or roasted and ground.....................-..... OZ... 1.5 
DO gi lh a i a aa Ee Oz... a | 
i i coe ee Sod a waleeialtesee oz__| 4 
Ram, @vaporated, semeweeteened 5 .u.n<sekiccce cn con cdsdédunesdddden dis. 1 
Butter 
i = cregunissllinennsiniccamiesiatcadeiinsiniihiiiediia emia oz.. 1.75 
NEIL . comsin secs ncecnencencaununhududntisaadeiaaealiaaaene oz... 25 
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Article 


Fe eR Ee Re ee ee Renee ee em ee eee eeneee 
lt ee en 


OR ee ee ee ee en eee eens me =e eee ne sees eeescesene 


aint catia aerated tnocntiecannnl gi. 
Cinnamon. 





Norse 1, In Alaska the beef component will be increased by 10 per 
cent, the bacon component by 33% per cent, and the vegetable com- 
ponent by 20 per cent. 

Note 2. On Thanksgiving Day and on Christmas Day the meat com- 
ponent will be as follows: 


Ounces 
Tsay, | CIO ha atid rettiidpmibtibictimenchtichichiiaihs adda cn tiiitiae leita vcd nas 25 
PT WENN cccetuctingeticin abn wake meqnghipaiimtdnnnpipite amelie TD 


Note 3. When it is impracticable to bake soft bread, or if for any 
reason it is more economical to purchase than to bake it, soft bread 
will be a component in lieu of an equal quantity of flour, . 

Norn 4. The following additions and deductions will be made on the 
rations due: 

a. For organizations averaging 25 men per day or less, add 10 per 
cent. 

b. For organizations averaging 26 to 75 men per day, add 5 per cent, 

ce. For organizations averaging 76 to 150 men per day, make no 
change. 

d. For organizations averaging more than 150 men per day, deduct 
5 per cent. 

e. For individual men authorized by the commanding officer of the 
post, camp, or station to mess separately, add 10 per cent. 

f. For enlisted men serving and messing on Army mine planters, add 
50 per cent. 

g. The amount of ration credit due an organization maintaining 
separate messes for detachments will be computed by applying the 
foregoing provisions for organizations to each mess so maintained. 

Notr 5. In special cases where, due to local conditions, the un- 
usually small size of the detachment or the character of the work 
upon which the enlisted men are engaged, the additions authorized in 
Note 4 above are insufficient for the proper subsistence of the men, 
the Secretary of War is authorized to make such additional increase 
as may be necessary, provided the total allowance thus authorized 
shall be less than the monetary allowance prescribed for subsistence 
for enlisted men when rations in kind are not furnished and Govern- 
ment messing facilities are provided. 

2. Travel ration (for troops traveling otherwise than by marching, 
and separated from cooking facilities). 





) . 
Article } Quantity 
| 
TTT rn ——- 
OUR EE. oi. tka occcbnchigat ctlbadenhbtsincdbeccdbccabigvadtacutnedl oz... 18 
or 
I I ais i iia ila te i Miiseil eee emits nnd piidenadl os... 16 
See, ee toe Ne. BENE OEE... ... -nownsenetanesecdhasemenneteaes OZ... 12 
GLEE, 2. ine o Aceh bub devedsebcansdddnoccldtducatbeiowodtie 4 
TPOGRSRER, GHIDOR 6 «icp pend desde andi cnddnin nd dpncctushesses Ghaeieed OZ... 8 
UN chassis ean lat A A i a a ies alee id oz... 1.4 
COG, SODNRNE GRE IIs ben cntoeonncnnenadndinostncestedecentttineaskuen 2 
Gen Jc sn. Sicil GAG ea iekc dhtthen biddondncbsdutacdbactbeeet oz. : 











3. Reserve ration (for use in campaign when the field ration is not 
available) : 








| 
Article | Quantity 
———$ ee Ri — 
Beef, corned... - cincit ice Pie acne ye seeaeb Rien siibices idatebaaaen oz..| 7.0 
Beans, With perk 006 PisIN GAMNGD...ccocnesccncasvecedesesedusanseb= oz.| 8.5 
OE CO, oi x. otk hints diem alban Gduinibninedandiandiaaaced viublaihaaliaing Nelalanne 6.6 
Chocolate, vanilla sweetened 3.0 


CMR, MOUNNUE...comcdutecaccecce -6 


Sugar, granulated... ............ 


wp 
oe 





4. Field ration: 

The field ration is that prescribed for all persons entitled to a ration 
in time of war and whenever the ration-savings privilege is suspended. 
Its components will be prescribed by the War Department or the com- 
mander of the field forces and will correspond as nearly as practicable 
with the components of the garrison ratfon. 

5. Troops traveling on transports: 

Food for troops traveling on United States transports will be pre 
pared from the articles of subsistence stores which compose the ration 
for troops in garrison, varied by the substitution of other articles of 
authorized subsistence stores, the total daily cost per man of the food 
consumed not to exceed 20 per cent more than the current cost of the 
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garrison ration, except on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day, when 
60 per cent increase over the same current cost is authorized. 

6. Ration and savings accounts: 

Credit will be given organizations on ration and savings accounts for 
the money value of the garrison or travel ration computed at the current 
prices of their component articles and the finance officer will pay as 
savings to the organization commander any excess in value of these 
articles over the value of the subsistence stores purchased by the 
organization. ; 

The ration to be issued to troops on the march in time of peace will 
be prescribed by the commander, will not exceed the allowances pre- 
scribed for the garrison ration, and the ration-savings privilege will be 
suspended except that when so ordered by such commander the savings 
privilege on certain specified articles of the ration will be allowed. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tur Wire House, February 3, 1927. 


In concluding my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that 
the members of the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
are unaDimously agreed upon the proposition that we want a 
well-housed, well-fed, and well-trained Army, and I might go 
further and state that I believe it is the opinion of this House, 
and of the country generally, that what we want in this coun- 
try is not so much a bigger but a better Army—an Army with 
a high morale and of the highest standard of efficiency; an 
Army of which the people can be proud and on which they 
can rely for the protection and preservation of their country 
and their liberty. 


RETIREMENT FOR DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS WILL BE 
ENACTED AT THE NEXT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I desire to express my regret and the re- 
grets of a majority of the Members of the House and the 
Senate at the failure of the Congress to enact at the session 
just concluded the meritorious legislation for the retirement 
of our disabled emergency Army officers, as provided by the 
Fitzgerald bill in the House (H.R.4548) and the Tyson bill 
(S. 3027) in the Senate. 

These meritorious measures died with the adjournment of the 
session, due to the failure of the House and the Senate to vote 
upon them. Both Houses favor the legislation by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, and when they vote upon similar measures at 
the session which convenes next December they will pass these 
bills by majorities of from 5 to 10 to 1. 

In the meantime the two thousand and odd disabled emergency 
officers who have thus far been neglected by their supposedly 
grateful Government are not discouraged by the failure of the 
Congress to act. They have naturally been disappointed over the 
inability of the Members to vote on their bill, and they have been 
saddened at the thought that, while the legislation was being 
held up during the past session by parliamentary procedure, 
135 of their comrades died of their war disabilities, and have 
therefore been permanently denied the justice so rightly due 
them from the Nation they protected at the cost of their own 
lives. 

But the remaining disabled officers are not discouraged. 
Would you expect discouragement from the men—the combat 
ofticers—who led the troops in the fiercest fighting in which the 
American soldiers have ever been engaged, and whose fortitude 
and ability finally overwhelmed the greatest military machine 
which the world has ever known? 

No, These brave men, though badly crippled and disabled, 
are not discouraged. They know that their cause is just and 
that huge majorities in the House and the Senate will vote for 
their measure when they are allowed to do so. They also know 
that a yote can not be permanently prevented by the parlia- 
mentary procedure which adversaries have invoked. They know 
that the American "gion, 700,000 strong, is actively backing 
the measure. They ‘now that the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Disabled American Veterans, and all other recognized vet- 
erans’ organizations are with them in this fight for justice. 
They appreciate the loyalty of their former comrades and they 
know that their comrades will not desert them in their hour 
of need, but will push on steadfastly until the final victory is 
gained. 

Due to the parliamentary situation very little debate on the 
Fitzgerald bill was held in the House during the past session. 
A number of Representatives who are friendly disposed toward 
the legislation because of their deep interest in the welfare of 
all disabled veterans, have occasionally requested information 
with which to answer certain specific arguments advanced by 
the handful of opponents to the retirement measure. For the 
information of these gentlemen I am setting forth below a few 
of the reasons why the measure is fundamentally just, and 
will therefore be enacted into law at the coming session of Con- 
gress. 
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DISABLED EMERGENCY Orricers’ RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 
1. EQUALITY PROMISED 


Equality for all officers and enlisted men was promised in the 
selective service act of May, 1917. This equality has been 
granted to all classes of enlisted men and to eight of the nine 
classes of officers. The disabled emergency Army officers alone 
have been denied the fulfillment of this promise, made by the 
Congress 10 years ago. 

2. ONE CLASS DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 


Congress has enacted retirement legislation for eight of the 
nine classes of officers disabled in the World War, including the 
emergency officers of the Navy and the emergency officers of the 
Marine Corps. The only officers discriminated against in this 
connection are the disabled emergency officers of the Army. 

38. THE VETERANS INDORSE IT 

All recognized veterans’ organizations actively indorse this 
legislation, including the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans, the Grand Army of the Republic, the Blind 
Veterans of the World War, the Disabled Emergency Officers 
of the World War, the Military Order of the World War, the 
National Guard Association, and the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion. No recognized veterans’ organization has ever opposed 
the measure. 

4. THE WOMEN INDORSE IT 

The two greatest groups of women’s organizations in America 
actively indorse the legislation. These are the Women’s Patri- 
otic Conference on National Defense, composed of 33 of the lead- 
ing patriotic national women’s organizations, and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the club women’s group of the 
country. 

5. THE PRESS INDORSES Ir 

The leading newspapers of America indorse the measure. 
These include not only the great metropolitan dailies in every 
section of the country, but the smaller papers which serve the 
rural communities of the country, including the farm journals 
and weeklies. 

6. ENLISTED MEN FAVOR IT 

The enlisted men of the Nation favor this legislation. The 
American Legion, 85 per cent enlisted, has indorsed the measure 
in each of its eight national conventions. The Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, to which all disabled men are eligible and com- 
posed overwhelmingly of enlisted men, have indorsed the meas- 
ure at each of its national conventions. The blind veterans’ 
organization, composed overwhelmingly of enlisted men, indorse 
the measure, Various societies of the combat divisions of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, before which the question has 
been brought, have indorsed the iegislation. Needless to say, 
the membership of these divisionai societies is overwhelmingly 
enlisted. 

7. OFFICERS REQUEST IT 

All officers’ organfations favor the measure, including the asso- 
ciation most affected by the legislation—the Disabled Emergency 
Officers of the World War. This latter organization has a 
membership of 2,000, approximately the number to be retired 
under the measure. These officers understand the provisions of 
the measure thoroughly. They believe that they are just and 
have backed this measure since July 11, 1921, when it was first 
reported by the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

8. A MILITARY COMMITTEE BILL 


The Tyson-Fitzgerald bill was not drawn by the American 
Legion, as has been stated. It was drawn by the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, which reported it July 11, 1921. The 
War Department opposed the Legion’s retirement bill and the 
Senate committee, therefore, amended the Bursum bill to meet 
the War Department's chief objections. In the eight years that 
the officers’ retirement measures have been pending in the House 
and the Senate, this is the only form in which the legislation 
has ever been reported by the committees of the House and 
the Senate. 

9. IT IS AN AMERICAN POLICY 

From the Revolutionary War until to-day the American Con- 
gress has always provided a higher rate of disability pay for 
disabled officers than it has for disabled enlisted men. Those 
who state the contrary are not familiar with the disability 
pension laws on our statute books, and the disability pension 
laws enacted since the Revolutionary War. 

10. EMERGENCY AND REGULARS EQUAL 


From the Revolutionary War to the Civil War disability pay- 
ments to emergency officers equaled disability payments to regu- 
lar officers. Those who state the contrary are misinformed. 
An examination of these laws from the Revolutionary War to 
the Civil War show that the regular and emergency officers 
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received the same rate of disability compensation and that this 
rate was based upon the rank held by the officer, whether emer- 
gency or regular. 
11, AVERAGES ONLY CONSIDERED 

The justice of the retirement measure is based upon averages. 
It is true that in certain exceptional cases full justice is not 
accorded. But these are exceptional cases only. No law can 
or does reward all according to their deserts. The measure is 
fully as just as the measures retiring the eight other classes of 
officers. As many injustices and discriminations are contained 
in the laws affecting these eight classes as are brought up by 
opponents against the emergency Army officers’ bill. 

12. OFFICERS WERE OLDER 


The officers were older than the enlisted men by an average 
of 12 to 15 years. The lieutenants and captains averaged 8 
years older; the majors 17 years older; and the few colonels 
und lieutenant colonels, who were permanently injured, 22 years 
older. These men abandoned careers at the call of their coun- 
try. The majority have been unable to resume these careers 
due to their disabilities. The average disabled enlisted man, 
on the other hand, was at the threshold of his career. The 
situation confronting the average of these two classes is, there- 
fore, vastly different—one in midcareer with dependents, the 
other at the outset of his career and without dependents, 

13. OFFICERS’ PAY NECESSARY 

A large proportion of the officers could not have enlisted had 
they not received the greater pay provided by law for officers. 
This was because of their greater age, responsibility, and their 
dependents, many of them having been married men with chil- 
dren when they enlisted. 


14, ENLISTED SITUATION DIFFERENT 


The enlisted men were chosen for their lack of responsibility. 
Out of each 350 men who passed the required physical examina- 
tion for service 250 men received exemption because they had 
dependents and 100 men were accepted for service through their 
lack of dependents. It was the desire of the Congress that the 
enlisted personnel be men without family obligations, and that 
the spirit of this desire was fulfilled is shown by the foregoing 
exemptions granted to those who had passed the physical 
examination, 


15. SOUND NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 


The legislation is sound national defense policy. Officers of 
our volunteer armies should not be restricted solely to youths 
without family responsibilities or to men of great wealth. The 
great class of brainy, energetic men in the midst of careers 
achieved by their own efforts should be considered in provid- 
ing officer material for future emergencies. This has proved 
the most effective class of war-time officers. Yet a denial of 
proper disability compensation for the older men with family 
responsibilities is sure to affect the availeble officer material 
in a future war. 

16. DYING OFF RAPIDLY 


While opponents delay this legislation these heroes are dying. 
More than 235 of them have died since July 11, 1921, when the 
bill in its present form was first reported by a congressional 
committee, 

THE CONGRESS WILL ENACT IT 


17. 


The measure has twice passed the Senate (50 to 14 and 63 
to 14), and will pass again by a greater majority when brought 
to a vote. It will pass the House by an overwhelming majority 
when a vote is taken upon it. It is the desire of the Congress 
and the Nation to enact this legislation. 

: A FALLACY BXPOSED 


Occasionally opponents state they can not see the justice in a 
disabled officer receiving a higher rate of compensation for his 
disability than a disabled enlisted man. They cite as an exam- 
ple of this two brothers of approximately the same age, just 
out of college, one attending an officers’ training camp and 
obtaining a commission, the other enlisting and serving in the 
ranks. Both become equally disabled in the service. Why 
should one receive a higher rate of compensation for his dis- 
ability than the other? This is the stock argument advanced 
by opponents. 

There would be justice in this argument provided it were 
typical of the situation. It is not typical. The fundamental 
merits of the legislation are due to the fact that this illustration 
is very far from the true situation. 

The officers were older than the enlisted men by an average 
of 12 to 15 years. They were in mideareer in civil life. A 
large proportion of them were married and had families de- 
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pendent upon them. Many of these officers could not have 

accepted commissions but for the pay which they would receive 

as officers ; otherwise they would not have been able to support 

those dependent upon them while they were in the service. 
SELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Here are some extracts frem a War Department memorandum 
of June 4, 1917, which instructed officers of the regular service 
on the methods they were to follow in selecting candidates for 
the officers’ training camps. These show the emphasis placed 
upon age, experience, and character: 

GENBRAL PLAN 


To provide officers for * * the National Army the War De- 
partment has adopted the policy of commissioning all new officers of 
the line (Infantry, Cavalry, Field and Coast Artillery) purely on the 
basis of demonstrated ability after three months’ observation and train- 
ing in the officers’ training camps. Thus the appointment of officers 
of the new armies will be made entirely on merit and free from all 
personal or other influences, 

* * * Also, in connection with these camps, it is to be noted that 
mature and experienced men are needed to fill the higher grades (first 
lieutenant, captain, major, and a few lieutenant colonels), 


QUALIFICATIONS 


In’ order to obtain the experienced class of men desired, 
preference will be given to men over 31 years of age, other things being 
equal. Because of the anticipated large number of applications, it 
will probably be difficult for men under that age to qualify except in 
instances where the applicant has preeminent qualifications or unusual 
military experience, 


CHARACTER OF MEN DESIRED 


Since the special object of these camps is to train a body of men 
fitted to fill the more responsible positions of command in the new 
armies, every effort will be made to select men of exceptional char- 
acter and proved ability in their various occupations. While it is 
desired to give full opportunity for all eligible citizens to apply, no man 
need make application whose record is not in all respects above 
reproach and who does not possess the fundamental characteristics 
necessary to inspire respect and confidence. 


WORLD WAR OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMPS 


The following data has been supplied by the press-relations 
section of the War Department on the First, Second, and Third 
Officers’ Training Camps held during the World War to supply 
commissioned personnel for the World War armies. The fig- 
ures show the number who applied for entrance in the camps, 
the number who were admitted to the camps, and the number 
who received commissions as the result of attending the camps. 
Figures on the Fourth Training Camp were not available, and 
as this camp took place in the summer of 1918 it is not thought 
that many of its graduates saw World War commissioned serv- 
ice in action. 










Number 


who ap- Number — 

Seed Be pate missioned 

“ok... A ere 43, 000 27, 3Al 
Second Camp, Ati. 36, W017 .. ....ncccanunsseccevece 23, 000 17, 247 
Third Camp, December, 1917.................--..+.-|---------- 18, 437 11, 657 
TOA... «nina diintes tae tenebeaeeneen enaacntias 84, 437 56, 245 





The personnel of the third camp was made up exclusively of 
enlisted men already in the service. These made application 
for attendance through their company commanders. As each 
regiment was limited to a definite number of men, no figures 
were compiled on the number of applicants, although it is known 
that these were many times the number accepted. The fore- 
going figures relate solely to camps for the combat services 
and do not include the noncombatant and administrative 
branches of the Army, for service in which tens of thousands 
of officers were commissioned from civil life. 

SPLENDID MEN SELECTED 


When the first officers were graduated from these Officers’ 
Training Camps, the press of the Nation heralded them as the 
finest body of American manhood ever grouped together. And 
well they might, for the exacting War Department requirements 
had been scrupulously carried out. 

Only 1 out of 10 of the applicants was finally commissioned. 
This small selected group represented men of proven ability 
in civil life who were still sufficiently fit physically to with- 
stand the grueling tests prescribed by the training camps. 

Four out of five of the applicants who desired to attend the 
camps were denied this privilege. Some because of their im- 
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mature years, others because they lacked a record of proved 
ebility in civil life, others because their physical qualifications 
were not up to the high standard set. In addition, a large num- 
ber who would otherwise have been qualified, were denied the 
privilege of attending the camps because of the limitation in 
numbers. 

These exceptionally qualified men were then put through the 
practical and exhaustive tests which the three months at 
training camp provided for their physical, mental, and moral 
qualifications to be combat officers, upon whose ability, courage, 
and judgment would depend the lives of the boys whom the 
mothers and fathers of the Nation intrusted to their care. 


WHBERB THE SUPPORT COMES FROM 


In the beginning the Regular Army opposed the retirement 
of the disabled emergency Army officers, fearing that the addi- 
tion to their own enlarged retirement list might make this list 
topheavy from the viewpoint of annual appropriations. When 
the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate in July, 1921, 
transferred the payments to be made these disabled officers 
from the War Department to the Veterans’ Bureau, the Regu- 
lar Army hostility to the measure began to wane. At the 
present time the Regular Army does not oppose the measure, 
but their opposition in the past caused a small group of legis- 
lators to defend the Regular Army viewpoint and in conse- 
quence oppose enactment of the legislation. 

While this small group of legislators has prevented enactment 
of the measure during the past seven years, the conscience of 
the Nation has been awakened to the injustice done these dis- 
abled officers, and millions of persons through their various 
organizations have called upon the Congress to abandon their 
delay and enact this just measure. 

In this connection I would call to the attention of the Con- 
gress that the following nationaliy known organizations have 
adopted resolutions requesting congressional action on the re- 
tirement measure: 


NATIONAL VETERAN ORGANIZATIONS AND MILITARY SOCIETIES WHICH 
HAVE PASSED RESOLUTIONS INDORSING LEGISLATION POR THE RETIRY- 
MENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 


AMERICAN LEGION 


First national convention, Minneapolis, Minn., November, 1919. 
Second national convention, Cleveland, Ohio, September, 1920. 
Third national convention, Kansas City, Mo., November, 1921. 
Fourth national convention, New Orleans, La., October, 1922. 
Fifth national convention, San Francisco, Calif., October, 1923, 
Sixth national convention, St. Paul, Minn., September, 1924, 
Seventh national convention, Omaha, Nebr., October, 1925. 
Eighth national convention, Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1926. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 





Twenty-first national encampment, 
1920. 

Twenty-second national encampment, Detroit, Mich., September, 1921, 

Twenty-third national encampment, Seattle, Wash., September, 1922, 

Twenty-fourth national encampment, Norfolk, Va., September, 1923. 

Twenty-fifth national encampment, Atlantic City, N. J., September, 
1924, 

Twenty-sixth national encampment, Tulsa, Okla., September, 1925. 

Twenty-seventh national encampment, El Paso, Tex., September, 1926. 


Washington, D. C., September, 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THB WORLD WAR 


First national convention, Detroit, Mich., June, 1921. 
Second national convention, San Francisco, Calif., June, 1922. 
Third national convention, Minneapolis, Minn., June, 1923. 
Fourth national convention, Salt Lake City, Utah, June, 1924. 
Fifth national convention, Omaha, Nebr., June, 1925. 
Sixth national convention, Atlanta, Ga., June, 1926. 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR 
Second annual convention, Atlantic City, N. J., September, 1922. 
Third annual convention, Washington, D. C., October, 1923. 
Fourth annual convention, Boston, Mass., October, 1924. 
Fifth annual convention, New York, N. Y., October, 1925, 
Sixth annual convention, Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1926. 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 

Indianapolis convention, February, 1923. 
St. Augustine convention, February, 1926. 
Louisville convention, November, 1926. 

RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
First annual convention, Washington, D. C., October, 1922. 
Fourth annual convention, Kansas City, Mo., October, 1925. 
Fifth annual convention, Norfolk, Va., October, 1926, 

ADJUTANTS 


New Orleans convention. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
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ARMY AND NAVY LEGION OF VALOR 
Philadelphia, Pa., convention, October, 1926. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY ORDER OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
In convention, September 20, 1923. 
UNITED STATES BLIND VETERANS OF THE 
Baltimore, Md., November, 1923. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, BLIND CHAPTER 
Washington, February, 1927. 
The following American Legion departments adopted resolu- 


tions in favor of legislation for the retirement of disabled 
emergency Army officers at their 1926 conventions: 


Arizona, Arkansas, 


WORLD WAR 


California, Colorado, 
Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 


STATE LEGISLATURES WHICH HAVE PASSED RESOLUTIONS INDORSING 
LEGISLATION FOR THE RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY 
OFFICERS 
California, February, 1927. 

Colorado, February, 1927. 

Illinois, February, 1927. 

Maine, February, 1927. 

Massachusetts, February 19, 1924. 

Minnesota, February, 1927. 

Montana, February, 1927. 

Service men’s caucus, New York State Legislature, February, 1927. 
North Carolina, February 10, 1925. 

Oklahoma, January 8, 1925, additional resolution January, 1927. 
Pennsylvania, April 6, 1921, additional resolution January 26, 1925. 
South Carolina, January 21, 1927. 

Texas, February, 1927. 

PARTIAL LIST OF WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE PASSED RESOLU- 
TIONS IN FAVOR OF LEGISLATION FOR THE RETIREMENT OF DISABLED 
EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 


Connecticut, District of 


American Legion Auxiliary, First Annual Convention, Kansas City. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Eighteenth Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Minnesota State Congress, D. A. R. 

Austin Woman's Club, Chicago. 

Service Star Legion, Fourth Annual Convention, Cleveland; Fifth 
Annual Convention, Chicago. 

Chicago Woman’s Club. 

General Nathaniel Woodhull Chapter, D. A. R. 

Southern California Branch, Gold Star Mothers. 

Peorian Club, Amarillo, Tex. 

Lake View Woman's Club, Chicago. 

Colonial Dames of Louisiana. 

Colonial Dames of Missouri. 

Colonial Dames of Tennessee. 

Santa Monica Bay (Calif.) Women’s Clubs Executive Board. 

American Legion Auxiliary, Daniel L. McDonough Post, 
Hopkinton, Mass. 

Women's Patriotic Conference on National Defense, composed of 33 
patriotic organizations and societies, in three-day session at Memorial 
Continental Flall, Washington, D. C., called by national president, 
American Legion Auxiliary, and president general, D. A. R., February, 
1927. 


No. 


202, 


ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN CONFERENCS 


(Each has representation of 10 or more) 
War Mothers. 
Women's Legion. 
Legion Auxiliary. 
American Woman's Press Association. 
Auxiliary to Sons of Union Veterans of Civil War. 
Colonial Daughters of the Seventeenth Century. 
Dames of the Loyal Legion. 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America. 
Daughters of American Colonists. 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War. 
Daughters of the Cincinnati. 
Disabled American Veterans Auxiliary. 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Ladies Auxiliary Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
National Society Colonial Daughters of America, 
National Society Patriotic Builders. 
National Auxiliary United Spanish War Veterans. 
National Patriotic Council. 


American 
American 
American 
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National League of American Pen Women, 
Order of First Families of Virginia. 
Order of the Gold Star. 
Society of Daughters of Colonial Wars. 
United States Daughters of 1812. 
Women's Relief Corps, G. A. R. 
Women’s Overseas Service League, 
Woman’s Naval Service League, 
Women of the Army and Navy Legion of Valor. 
PARTIAL LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS VETERAN AND PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS 
WHICH HAVE INDORSED LEGISLATION FOR THE RETIREMENT OF DISABLED 
EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 


Wisconsin Commandery, Military Order of Foreign Wars. 

District of Columbia Department, Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War. 

Eix-Service.Men’s Nonpartisan Association, Franklin County, Ohio. 

California Chapter, Sons of the Revolution. 

California Department, Disabled Veterans of the World War. 

Alamo Post, No. 2, American Legion, San Antonio. 

saldwin, Braswell, and Sealey Chapters, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, Louisiana. 

John Webster Rhoaas Post, American Legion, Payette, Idaho, 

Hospital Chapter, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, 
Castle Point, N. Y. 

Erie County Committee, American Legion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Voiture, No, 51, La Société 40 Hommes and 8 Chevaux, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seventy-first Infantry Post, No. 487, American Legion, New York, 
m3. 

General Francis Vinton Greene Post, No, 71, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, New York, N. Y. 

California Hut Post, No, 273, American Legion, Los Angeles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Post, No. 27, American Legion, 

State conference, Pennsylvania National Guard Association, 
ington, Pa. 

Buffalo Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Post, No. 21, American Legion, 

George R. Anderson Post, American Legion, Ardmore, Okla. 

Plat Park Post, No. 148, Anrerican Legion, Sulphur, Okla. 

Samuel C. Hart Post, American Legion, Salisbury, N. C. 

Fred A. Humphrey’s Post, No. 8, American Legion, Casa Grande, Ariz. 

’hiladelphia County Council, United Spanish War Veterans, Phila- 
deiphia. 

Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Council, American Legion. 

John A. Logan, jr., Camp, No. 17, United Spanish War Veterans. 

Civil Employees’ Association of World War Veterans of the State of 
New York. 

Arthur Houts Post, No. 2, American Legion. 

LL. T. Boydston Post, No. 89, American Legion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sacramento Chapter, No. 6, Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War. 

Sacramento Post, No. 61, American Legion. 

Los Angeles Post, No. 1, Disabled Veterans of the World War. 

Kau Claire (Wis.) Camp, No. 27, United Spanish War Veterans, 

Oney Johnston Post, No. 38, American Legion, Appleton, Wis. 

Gun and Blade Club, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Army Transport Post, No. 747, American Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Major John Purroy Mitchel Chapter, Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War, Fox Hills, N. Y. 

E. L. Jones Post, No. 91, American Legion, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

City Interpost Council, American Legion, Los Angeles. 

Wayne County Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Detroit, Mich. 

Post No. 177, American Legion, Ocean Park, Calif. 

Post No. 1, Disabled American Veterans of the 
Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles County Council, American Legion. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Reserve Officers’ Association, 

Los Angeles Unit, United Veterans of the Republic. 

Greater Boston Chapter, Military Order of the World War. 

Quentin Roosevelt Chapter, No. 5, Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, Los Angeles. 

Los 


’ 


Wash- 


World War, Los 


Angeles Municipal Engineers’ Association. 


PARTIAL LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE 
PASSED RESOLUTIONS INDORSING LEGISLATION FOR THE RETIREMENT OF 
DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS 

Alhambra, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 

American Medical Association, St. Louis convention, 

Bryn Mawr Men’s Club, Chicago. 

Danville, Il., Council, Knights of Columbus. 

Elmonte, Calif., Chamber of Commerce, 

Iexchange Club of Hollywood, Calif. 

llarrisburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, 

Lions Club, Appleton, Wis. 
Lions Club of Santa Monica, 
Los 


Calif. 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
Lowville, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, 
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‘ National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters of New York 
ity. 
Niagara Fails, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. 
Normal Lodge, I. 0. O. F., No. 509, Chicago. 
Northwestern Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. 
Payette, Idaho, Commercial Club. 
Public Affairs Committee, Union League Club, Chicago, 
Red Arrow Club, Appleton, Wis. 
Rosemead, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 
Rotary Club, La Junta, Colo. 
Rotary Club, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Santa Monica, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 
Thoburn M. E. Church Brotherhood, Chicago. 
Traders’ Live Stock Exchange, Chicago. 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. 
Venice Branch, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Wilmington, N. C., Chamber of Commerce. 


The following newspapers and periodicals have run editorials 
favorable to legislation granting retirement to permanently dis- 
abled emergency Army officers of the World War. Some of 
these have run two, three, and four editorials, and, no doubt, 
papers other than those listed have run similar favorable 
editorials : 


Albuquerque Journal, American Legion Monthly, Arizona Daily Star, 
Arizona Gazette, Arizona Republican, Asheville Citizen, Atlanta 
Georgian, Atlanta Journal, Boston American, Boston Herald, Boston 
Post, Boston Transcript, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Daily. Tribune, 
Chicago Evening American, Chicago Evening Post, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, Christian Science Monitor, Cincinnati Enquirer, Clarksburg 


| (W. Va.) Daily Telegram, Cleveland News, Colorado Springs Gazette, 





Columbus Evening Dispatch, Dallas News, Dallas Times-Herald, Dayton 
Evening Herald, Denver Evening News, Des Moines Register, Detroit 
Times, Disabled American Veterans’ Semi-Monthly, Duluth Herald, 
Elmira Advertiser, El Paso Post, Fond du Lac (Wis.) Daily Common- 
wealth, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
Hartford Courant, Indianapolis News, Kansas City Times, Los Angeles 
Daily News, Los Angeles Evening Express, Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles Record, Los Angeles Times, Minne- 
apolis Journal, Minnesota Daily Star, Nashville Banner, Nashville 
Tennesseean, New Haven Journal-Courier, New Mexico State Tribune, 
New York Evening Post, New York Herald, New York Times, Omaha 
Bee, Outlook, Palmyra (N. Y.) Courier, Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Pittsburgh Press, Portland (Me.) Press-Herald. 
Portland (Oreg.) News, San Antonio Light, San Diego Union, Sun 
Francisco Call and Post, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco Ix- 
aminer, San Francisco Journal, San Jose Mercury-Herald, Seattle Daily 
Journal of Commerce, Sheboygan Post, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Paul Dispatch, Washington Herald, Washington 
Post, Washington Star, Washington Times, Wisconsin News. 


It has been stated by opponents that the former enlisted 
men are opposed to this measure, but these opponents have 
never satisfactorily explained the fact that, although the mem- 
bership of the veterans’ organizations are overwhelmingly com- 
posed of former enlisted men, all of these organizations have 
uniformly indorsed this legislation. A few letters which have 
come to my attention, written by former enlisted men, I will 
herewith reproduce, as follows: 

5733 WAYNE AVENUE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1926 

We, the surviving noncommissioned officers and privates of A Com- 
pany, Three hundred and fifteenth Infantry, Seventy-ninth Division, 
assembled for the purpose of discussing the merits of H. R. 4548, 
known as the Fitzgerald bill, making eligible for retirement disabled 
emergency officers who incurred disability in line of duty in the World 
War, have reached the following conclusions: 

There were nine classes of officers who fought in the World War, |! 
regular officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, the provisional 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and the emergency off 
cers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Eight of these classes 
have been retired, but the one class which Congress has excepted from 
retirement is the disabled emergency Army officer. 

We, as enlistd men of the Army in the World War, can see n 
reason why our emergency officers should be singled out for this di 
crimination by Congress, and, recognizing that the provisions of tlic 
Fitzgerald bill will give to emergency officers the recognition already 
given eight of the nine classes serving the colors, are 100 per cent 
for it. 

We feel that the officers of our own company are being discriminated 
against in failure to place them on an equality with other officers, and 
as a group of enlisted men from one company only, feel that we voice 
the sentiments and wishes of every soldier in the country who serve 
below the grade 6f a commissioned officer in expressing the wish that 
his officers receive treatment equal to those of the more fortunate 
classes. 
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We believe that this is a matter in which we as soldiers are not being 
discriminated against; on the other hand, we feel that our officers 
have been unfairly dealt with and demand that the wrong be righted. 

EUGENE GLATFELTER, 
Chairman Company A, Three hundred and fifteenth Infantry Re- 
union Committee, Formerly Sergeant, Company A, Three hundred 
and fifteenth Infantry, Seventy-ninth Division, A. BE. F. 








Dattas CHaprer, No. 6, 
THE DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR, 
Dallas, Tez., February 15, 1926. 
Hon, Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In accordance with the instructions of our 
chapter, I am writing you requesting that you vote and work for the 
passage of House bill 4474, when said bill reaches the Senate from the 
House of Representatives, which it is believed, will be at an early date. 

It is further requested that you vote for and assist in getting 
H. R. 4548 through the Senate when it reaches that body from the 
House of Representatives, and this will also be at an early date. 
Bill 4548 is a bill to retire the disabled emergency officers of the World 
War on the same status as the disabled officers of the Regular Army. 

For your information, the writer was a private in the emergency 
Army, saw service overseas on five fronts, and will assure you that 
our emergency officers did just as good a work as the officers of the | 
Regular Army. Not only that but our emergency officers faced ee} 
music with us, therefore, why shouldn't their disabilities be given the 
same consideration as the disabled Regular Army officers? 

Very truly yours, 
Ben R. CLARK, 

We enlisted men do not want to be retired. 


The following is a letter written by an ex-enlisted man to a 
Member of the New York delegation in Congress: 


1048 Forest AVENUE, Bronx, N. Y., April 6, 1926. 

Dear Str: Some time ago I had the pleasure of being one of the 
guests at the dinner given National Commander McQuigg at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and I was very much impressed with your speech pertaining to 
the Reed-Johnson bill for the benefit of the disabled ; but I noticed when 
you enumerated the different sections of the bill that you failed to 
mention the particular section in regard to the Fitzgerald bill for the 
retirenvent of disabled Army emergency officers. I am an ex-enlisted 
man and am highly in favor of that bill, therefore I was disappointed 
in not hearing you mention a thing about this most worthy piece of 
legislation. Inasmuch as this bill is the main item on the American 
legislation program of the American Legion, I feel that this one bill 
should be featured at this session ef Congress and given the support of 
all Senators and the question of discrimination laid aside, as no 
discrimination exists. This has been proven by our representatives of 
ex-service men’s organizations, who are looking for our interests at 
Washington, and inasmuch as I have never heard of anyone opposing 
this bill among nry comrades—who are all enlisted men—I can’t’ see 
the justice of depriving these officers of their retirement; and as the 
cost of carrying the provisions of the bill has not entered into the 
debates, what, then, prevents our lawmakers from giving justice to 
these men? 

Yours very truly, 





THEODORE ROMANOFF, 


The following is a letter written by an ex-enlisted man to a | 
Member of the Illinois delegation in Congress: 


OuneyY, ILL, February 7, 1927. 

Dear Str: There is a bill before the House of Representatives known 
as the Fitzgerald bill to take care of the disabled emergency officers 
of the World War. 

As you are a member of the House Rules Committee, I would greatly 
appreciate it if you would assist in getting this bill reported favorably | 
at an early date so that it can be voted on at this session. This is a 
bill that in all justice should have been passed seven or eight years | 
ago. I realize that I amr not in your district, but I will appreciate 
your support and may some day be able to return the favor. 

I might further say that I was an enlisted man, and this bill will | 
not affect me in any way, but I believe it should be passed. 

Very truly, 





Donovan D. McCarty, County Judge. 


These letters speak for themselves and are typical of many 
other letters received in connection with this legislation. 
A measure so in aecord with America’s historic policy, so 


urgently needed, so fundamentally just, will ultimately be | 


enacted into law, and I firmly believe that this will occur at 
the coming session of Congress. 
It is almost unbelievable that the class which furnished 90 


per cent of the combat officers of the World War should be | 


singled out for especial neglect. 
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THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN PROBLEM 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, after the war with 
Mexico a treaty of peace was agreed to between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, under date of February 2, 
1848, by which the lands of what is now California were ceded 
to the United States. 

At that time there was a large Indian population in Cali- 
fornia, probably 200,000. There are now but 20,000. In 80 
years a large percentage of the Indian population of California 
has disappeared. 

The Indians were citizens of Mexico before the territory was 
ceded to the United States. 

In our treaty. with Mexico, by which we acquired the lands 
of California, the United States assumed a particular obliga- 
tion to respect the Indians and their rights to their lands. 
Article 9 of the treaty in substance declared these Indians 
living in the territory thus acquired by the United States 
should have all the rights of citizens of the United States to 
be protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and 
property. 

In article 11, referring to protective laws it was the duty of 
the United States to enact, there is this language: 


* The: sacredness of this obligation shall never be lost sight of by the 
said Government when providing for the removal of the Indians from 
any portion of the said territory, or for it being settled by the citizens 
of the United States, but, on the contrary, special care shall then be 
taken not to place its Indian occupants under the necessity of seeking 
new homes by committing those invasions which the United States 
have solemnly obligated themselves to restrain. 


THE 18 TREATIES 


The Constitution granted Indian tribes a right to make 
treaties with the United States. 

In 1834 Congress passed an act providing that no purchase, 
grant, lease, or other conveyance of lands, or any title or claim 
thereto, from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians shall be 
of any validity, in law or equity, unless the same be made by 
treaty or convention entered into pursuant to the Constitution. 

The Indians of this country had what you might call a 
“community right,” instead of an individualistic right. A 
tribe of Indians would occupy a given area instead of having 
it parceled out into private ownership, as we now know owner- 
ship in the United States. Congress thus recognized this and 
provided that the Indians should not be deprived of their 
rights except by treaty, and, of course, that treaty right as to 
Indian tribes was conferred in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Under the act of Congress of February 27, 1851, it was 
provided that all Indian treaties should be negotiated by agents 
of the Indian Department. Pursuant to that act a commission 
was created to go to California and negotiate with these In- 
dians, with a view of securing to the Federal Government lands 
of which the Indians were in possession, and, of course, with 
the idea of confirming the right of the Indians to lands in cer- 
tain portions of the State. 

Pursuant to that law, 18 treaties were negotiated with the 
Indians of California in 1851. Four hundred chiefs and head- 
men of 150 tribes of Indians of California signed the treaties. 
Those treaties in substance provided that the Indians cede their 
lands to the United States; they agreed to keep the peace; to 
accept the sovereignty of the United States; and the Indians 
in turn were to have certain reservations, 18 in number, aggre- 


| gating about 7,500,000 acres of land, which were definitely de- 


scribed in the treaties. Provision was made that the United 
States should deliver to the Indians certain goods, agricultural 


| implements, livestock, and so forth, estimated to be of the value 
| of about $1,800,000. The treaties also stipulated that the United 


States would provide schools and other necessary buildings, 
skilled instructors in farming, blacksmithing, and woodwork, 


and supervisors and such assistants as should be found neces- 


sary. Such instruction was to be continued as long as might be 
found necessary by the President. 
REJECTION OF THE TREATIES 

After being signed by the Indians, the treaties were sent to 
Washington. They were submitted to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent for ratification, and unanimously rejected by that body. 
There is no doubt under what circumstances they were rejected, 
nor why. 

Originally the Indians had possession of practically the whole 
of California, which includes 100,000,000 acres of land. They 
occupied at least 75,000,000 acres. 

The Indian tribes had the boundaries of their lands estab- 
lished according to Indian customs. Each tribe recognized and 


| respected the rights of the other tribes, including the exclusive 
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occupancy of their lands. The rush of gold seekers reached 
California in 1849 and the succeeding years, and they recog- 
nized little or no rights in the Indians. Their lands were in- 
vyaded and appropriated indiscriminately. The white man left 
the Indian no place where he could feel a sense of security, 
no certain place to hunt, fish, or build his wigwam. He and 
his ancestors had occupied the lands for untold centuries, but 
the white man left him no place he could securely call home. 
Resistance to the white man in many instances led to wars of 
extermination. 

Under these conditions negotiators for the United States 
Government appeared and promised the Indians the secure and 
undisturbed possession of 18 reservations in California, pro- 
vided they would surrender the right to the rest of their lands. 
Under these circumstances the Indians agreed to surrender 
all but 7,500,000 acres of their lands; they accepted the white 
man’s promise that in these lands, less than one-tenth of what 
they formerly occupied, they could find a secure possession. 

In the meantime California organized as a State, estab- 
lished a legislature, and sent its Senators and Representatives 
to Washington. The newly arrived Californians, taking posses- 
sion of the State government, conscious of the white man’s 
supremacy, resented any effort to protect the Indians that inter- 
fered with their desire to possess California, with its foresfs, 
mines, and productive valleys. The legislature embarked on 
an effort to secure the rejection of the treaties that had been 
negotiated with the Indians in behalf of the Government. 
The legislature instructed their Representatives in Congress 
to oppose ratification of the treaties, and under that protest 
the treaties failed. 

A part of a committee report submitted to the legislature dur- 
ing the consideration of this matter read: 


All experience has demonstrated the fact that close continuity to 
the white man is not the place for the Indian. This fact is clearly 
evinced by the history of that unfortunate race from the foundation of 
our Government to the present time. To avert the danger of a too 
close proximity the National Government has for many years adopted 
the policy of removing the Indians beyond tbe limits of civilization. 

All of which your committee respectfully submit for the considera- 
tion of this House and recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion : 

“Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed and our Repre- 
sentatives requested to use all proper means to prevent Congress con- 
firming the Indian reservations which have been made in this State, 
but respectfully to insist that the same policy be adopted with regard 
to the Indian tribes in California which has been adopted in other new 
States,” 


And what they meant was to take the Indian and move him 
on and keep his lands. 
One legislator submitted a minority report. 


A portion of it 
reads: 


I can not remain a silent spectator or satisfy my conscience by a 
silent negative vote, but feel compelled not only to dissent from the 
resolutions introduced by that majority but to lay before you a report 
differing in some respects from that of the majority and recommending 
a different policy. 

The policy recommended by the majority of your committee is that 
the treaties be set aside and all the Indians, except the neophytes of 
the missions, be removed out of the State. 

To remove the Indians from this State I consider as impracticable ; 
there is no place within the territory of the United States in which 
to locate them. We can not suppose that the General Government will 
remove them to Oregon, to Utah, New Mexico, or to the Indian Terri- 
tory east of the Rocky Mountains. And where else will you locate 
them? On the desert and sterile regions east of the Sierra Nevada, that 
they may die of starvation; or if, perchance, a few survive, that they 
may become the Arabs of America? Better, far better, drive them at 
once into the ocean, or bury them in the land of their birth. 

The policy which to me appears more worthy of a Nation whose 
empire extends from sea to sea and whose area has within three-fourths 
of a century expanded from 521,660 to 3,221,595 square miles, if not 
one that should seek to raise the character of the Indian, to civilize, 
refine, and enlighten, should at least be one that could tolerate their 
existence and even allow them a resting and abiding place on the clay 
from which they were formed. 

Shall future generations seek in vain for one remaining descendant 
of the sons of the forest? Hag the love of gold blotted from our minds 
all feeling of compassion or justice? 

As I do not coincide with the majority of your committee in the 
policy to be pursued by the General Government, I must depart from 
the opinion expressed by them for the proper action of this body. 
They recommend that our Senators be instructed to oppose the approval 
of all the treaties made with the Indians in this State by the United 
States Indian Commissioners. Now, so far as those treaties can have 
any effect on the Indians with whom they have been made as treaties, 
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the effect has taken place, and the effect will be the same on the 
Indians to disapprove of these treaties by our congressional Senate 
at this time as to annul and set them aside after they shall have been 
approved. 


The proposed treaties being rejected constituted no treaty nor 
agreement. The legal and moral rights remained as before, so 
far as the treaties were concerned. The practical situation was 
different, however. The Indians surrendered their lands—the 
white man took them and appropriated them. Title was given 
to the white settlers as homestead gifts or for nominal amounts. 

THE WHITE MAN DESTROYS THE INDIAN TITLES 


In 1851, under the act of March 3, provision was made to 
establish the titles to California lands. Of course, those titles 
in California existed by the Spanish Government, and by the 
Mexican Government, and by the rights of these aborigines, 
which antedated the Spanish and the Mexican Governments. 

Three commissioners were appointed. There was a general 
provision in the act that all claimants would be required to 
present their claims, with certain exceptions applying to the 
Mission Indians in California, and to all Indians who lived in 
pueblos and rancherios, 

It was provided all lands for which claims were not pre. 
sented within two years should be deemed a part of the public 
domain. 

The commission was authorized to make a report. There 
was a method provided for going into court to establish judg- 
ments adverse to the rulings of this commission. 

The commission never reported on the rights of these ranch- 
erio Indians, so far as we have been able to learn. 

The Secretary of Interior, in giving instructions to these com- 
missioners as to how they should perform their duties, advised 
them to conform to the universally acknowledged principles of 
the law of nations, “which interdict interference with or 
prejudice of private property upon a change of sovereignty.” 

In other words, there was a clear recognition of what wis 
unquestionably the fact, that the title of these Indians, in their 
original condition, and under the title of Spain and Mexico, 
was to be good under the United States, and such title prevailed 
at that time. 

The Indians were, of course, ignorant of their rights under 
the act of 1851. They did not present their claims to their 
lands within the two-year period required, or at all. The stat- 
utes of limitations run against them. Technically their lands 
became a part of the public domain of the United States and 
their titles were thus destroyed. 

Under the laws defined by the Supreme Court these Indians 
were the wards of the United States Government. It was the 
duty of the Government, as their guardian, to protect and 
defend their rights. The very basis of the Government's 
guardianship was the Indians’ ignorance and inability to pro- 
tect their own rights. In establishing a system by which the 
Indians could be juggled out of their legal rights to their lands 
without a day in court, without their guardian appearing for 
them to protect their rights, and without compensation, the Gov- 
ernment not only failed to keep its promise in our treaty with 
Mexico but it failed in a plain moral duty to its wards. 

In 1792 Cornplanter, who was chief of the Senecas, repre- 
senting the Six Nations, said to Washington, who was then 
President : , 


The land that we live on our fathers received from God, and they 
transmitted it to us for our children, and we can not part with it. 


And Washington in reply said: 


The General Goverament will never consent to your being defrauded, 
but will protect you in all your just rights. 


Now, that undoubtedly was the purpose of Washington. 

In 1830 a report of a committee of Congress, in reporting to 
Congress about the purchase of Indian lands, used this lan- 
guage: 

Thus the practice of buying Indian titles is but the substitute whic! 
humanity and expediency have imposed in place of the sword in arriv- 
ing at the actual enjoyment of property claimed by the right of dis 
covery and sanctioned by the ratural superiority allowed to the claims 
of cizilized communities over those of savage tribes. 


THE PROBLEM 


Seventy-five years have passed. The Indian population of 
California has been decimated. The Government has estab- 
lished some reservations, provided small tracts of land for 
homeless Indians at various places, and contributed to the 
indigent, to health-protection work, and to their education. 
The Government has done much that is good and commendable. 

Originally two possible fates were open to the Indians, One 
was to leave him on his lands and let him live the Indian's 
life. The other fate was the white man’s life. With his landed 
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areas gone and distinet segregation no longer possible, there is | has been done. Outside of the disabled, indigent, and the dis 


only one fate we can contemplate for the Indian, and that is to 
adapt himself to the white man’s life. 

The Indians of California have demonstrated the possibility 
of adaptation. Many of our Indians have shown industry, 
frugality, and ability to earn and save, to advance mentally, 
and follow the white man’s methods. Naturdlly enough, the 
transformation is slow and discouraging. There has been a 
degree of improvidence, indolencé, a low earning capacity, and 
an inability to accumulate and save and apply education, a 
slow adaptation to sanitary and comfortable methods of living, 
which still makes many of our Indians wards of the Govern- 
ment. They still need the Government’s aid and protection. 
Added to their own shortcomings is the white man’s prejudice 
and indifference. 

So we still have the Indian problem. Merely handing out 
money to individual Indians would be a poor solution, no solu- 
tion in facet, ef the problem. We can not hope to endow the 
Indian with wealth, and should not, if we could. It con- 
tributes nothing to his advancement to relieve him from the 
necessity of work. His problem is unsolved until he learns 
industry, frugality, the ability to earn and save and accu- 
mulate and progress, as the white man must labor and save 
to progress, 

The white man’s burden is to aid and encourage him to his 
own self-reliance and independence. There are some essential 
things that we should do to that end. 
and homes for the homeless. Their homes should be reasonably 
accessible to schools for the education of the young and acces- 
sible to employment for all who can labor. The disabled indi- 
cent and the diseased should be provided for. Hemes provided 
should have a water supply and a supply of timber for fuel, 
if possible, and a place for home gardens. 

Many of the Indians suffer from trachoma, blindness, and 
tuberculosis. Many of them are now living in poverty and 
squalor, suffering from communicable diseases, sleeping in 
insanitary, damp, and cold shacks, penetrated by the winds and 
the rain. 

In spite of all the good that has been done by the Govern- 


ment, the appropriation of their lands by the Government with- | 


out compensation and the conditions under which the California 
Indians now live is a reproach to the honor and humanity of 
our Government. 

THE PROPOSED RELIEF 

Seven years ago, or more, Congressman Raker presented a 
bill to Congress seeking to remedy this situation. With great 
tenacity he pursued this purpose until his death. We now pro- 
pose to fellow up this effort. : 

Some have urged a direct appropriation to be made by Con- 
gress to compensate the Indians for their lands. 
might afford relief, but Congress does not pursue that policy. 
There is no prospect that Congress is going to adopt a policy 
of awarding compensation by direct appropriations without any 
judicial determination of the amount or equities involved. 
Therefore the only remedy available that offers any probable 
degree of adequacy is by a claims bill. 

I expect the cooperation of all those interested in the welfare 
of our California Indians, with a view of securing passage of 
a claims bill. This bill, which I shall file at the beginning of 
next session of Congress, will propose that the Indians be given 
a right to present their claims to the Court.of Claims for com- 
pensation for the lands of which they and their ancestors were 
deprived in California. It will not prepose to secure for the 
Indians any unreasonable or impossible compensation or to 
hand out per capita payments indiscriminately. It will rather 


This method | 
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We should provide lands | 





seek to provide for the expenditure of the amounts recovered | 


as Congress shall direct to meet the essential needs of the Cali- 
fornia Indians. In other words, we want to attempt to solve in 
a practical way the California Indian problem without any 
undue burden on the Government or improvident use of funds. 

The Indian population of California represents a wide varia- 
tion in living comfort, sanitary conditions, property ownership, 
and in general living conditions. Some of the population are 
happily situated. Some have lands and homes, and are making 
progress, and are capable of working out their own problem. 
Many others are still in the class that requires further aid and 
encouragement, The problem is primarily with this latter class. 

I do not believe it practical to attempt to provide the Indians 
with improved farms with the expectation that in such a way 
they will become self-suppérting and solve their problem. The 
Indian, like the white man, must learn to earn and save before 
he can manage property and prosper. If provided with modest 
but comfortable homes dccessible to labor and schools, with 
wood, water, and opportunity for home gardens, their sanitary 
and health conditions looked after, the main things the Gov- 
ernment can do for them, without promoting their improvidence, 


A 


| responsibility in the Indians’ welfare. 
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eased, the problem of earning his living must be his own prob- 
lem. Through the effort we are making in Congress, we hope 
to accomplish these things. 

The bill I shall file at the beginning of next session of Con- 
gress will, in substance, provide that all Indians living in Cali- 
fornia on June 1, 1852, and their descendants, may be bene- 
ficiaries under the relief that is granted; that a suit may be 
maintained in the Court of Claims for the purpose of com- 
pensating the Indians for the lands taken from them without 
compensation in California. The amount to be awarded for the 
lands will be left to the determination of the court or else 
fixed upon a basis that will assure the recovery of an amount 
sufficient to meet the essential needs of the California Indians 
in a substantial way. It will propose to waive the statute of 
limitations in order that the claim of the Indians may be dis- 
posed of from an equitable standpoint. I hope the Legislature 
of California will authorize the attorhey general to maintain 
this suit in behalf of the Indians, so that the bill I file may so 
authorize the Attorney General in behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This provision will relieve the many scattered 
tribes and individual California Indians from the necessity of 
making separate contracts for the employment of attorneys to 
represent them. It will relieve them of the necessity of making 
contracts for contingent attorney's fees with the large amounts 
that would involve on the final adjudication of the claim. The 
very fact that the suit was in charge of the attorney general of 
the State would give prestige and character to the case and 
would aid in its early and just determination. 

The bill will provide that the expense incurred by California 
in maintaining the suit will be xepaid on recovery of an award 
in behalf of the Indians. The bill will also provide that any 
money awarded shall be disposed of as Congress shall hereafter 
direct for the benefit of the California Indians. The discretion 
must be placed in some one for the proper use of these funds to 
deal with the varied conditions that must be met in pro- 
portion to the need in order to properly take care of the situa- 
tion. This can best be done when the amount available to 
meet the need is determined. 

We seek this relief for the Indians on the basis of compen- 
sating them for the lands taken without compensation and 
appropriated to the white man’s use. A deeper motive is to 
provide these essentials for the lack of which California Indians 
now suffer. If the Government, through the Court of Claims, 
will award a meager compensation for the lands taken from 
the Indians, the amount will be sufficient to provide homes for 
occupancy by the homeless in places accessible to labor and 
school, where wood and water will be available for their use. 
where they can help provide their own living in a garden, and 
their sanitary and health conditions be improved. 

The just solution of the Indian problem in California requires 
that the State take a greater and more constant interest and 
When the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants this relief to the California Indians, it may 
rightfully look forward to the time when the State should look 
after the sanitary and health conditions of the Indians, so far 
as public intervention is required, and when eventually the 
State will assume responsibility for the Indians’ education. 

The relief we seek for the Indians of California is a measure 
of justice long delayed. A sense of fair dealing and humanity 
forbids we should ignore the obligation forever. It is unbe- 
coming to us as an honest, Christian-like people, that we should 
plead the statute of limitations, while the victims of the injus- 
tice still suffer. We must meet the problem by solving it rather 
than by ignoring or evading it. 

The allowance of the California Indian claim would to a 
degree at least vindicate the moral obligation of the white man. 
Granting the claim might be justified solely as the discharge of 
a just demand. It has even greater merit as an act of human- 
ity. These Indians are the native Americans, once the undis- 
turbed possessors of our State. Their dominion was taken from 
them. They are the unfortunate victims of the white man’s 
conquest. Where homeless, diseased, and in poverty, they are 
the white man’s shame. Shall we again count our coin and 
hold it more tightly, or shall we use a mite for their relief? 
Will worth-while Americans begrudge this measure of meager 
relief? Rather should we rejoice that it is our good fortune to 
have the abundance, the wealth, and resources out of which we 
ean so easily do justice and mercy to these unfortunate people 
whom Providence supplanted for Americans and made our 
wards. What good is the wealth of America? Why do we 
possess it or deserve to retain it, if out of it we are unable or 
unwilling to use it for those whose misfortune has been our 
gain and for whom our guardian care is the sacred duty of 
the Nation? 
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NATINAL ORIGINS AND OUR IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Mr, DOUGLASS. Mr. Speaker, when this House to-day voted 
to postpone the effective date of the national-origins clause for 
one year, it took the first step toward the eventual obliteration 
from our immigration laws of that obnoxious provision. When 
the new Congress convenes next December I shail introduce a 
resolution, similar to the one that I presented in the first ses- 
sion of this Congress, providing for the repeal of this clause, 
In taking such action I know I shall be fulfilling my duty to 
my country, and arrive at the correction of an outrageous act 
of injustice. Moreover the action of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of this body here this afternoon assures that my fight for 
the outright repeal of that odious feature of our immigration 
law will be successful. 

I say, and every right-thinking American likewise must main- 
tain, that the repeal of national origins is absolutely necessary 
for the well-being of our Nation and for the proper execution 
of the present immigration laws. And yet there are fanatics 
who would tell us that anyone who is not in favor of the 
national-origins clause is not a good American. Is it a neces- 
sary prerequisite for good citizenship that one’s ancestors must 
have been born here before the Revolution? There are men in 
public life who would lead us to believe this. Are those who 
voted against the postponement of the national-origins clause 
the only good Americans—the only 100 per cent Americans— 
in this House? Let us examine the names of the 111 guardians 
of our liberty, that minority that voted against the postpone- 
ment resolution here to-day. We find that 32 of their names 
are not listed among the family surnames appearing in the 
census of 1790. The names not so listed are ADKINS, ALLGoOop, 
ASWELL, BOWLING, BULWINKLE, DoMiNick, DougHutron, DowE LL, 
DRANE, Driver, ESLICK, GARBER, KERR, KINCHELOE, LANKFORD, 
LARSEN, LAzARO, MCREYNOLDS, MCSWEENEY, OLDFIELD, PEERY, 
Pou, RoMJur, RowsorromM, RusBey, SANDLIN, SMITHWICK, 
STEAGALL, SWANK, UPSHAW, VINSON, and WoopruM. 

In the city of Danville, Ill., there rest the bones of one of 
the great legislators of our age, and one of the most beloved 
leaders of this House, “ Uncie Joe” Cannon. I am sure that 
if he lived to-day, and if he had but one breath to suspire, be- 
fore his soul took flight to that place to which some day we 
all must emigrate, despite selection or restriction, he would 
use that last breath to denounce the national-origins theory and 
the fanatics who claim that they are only Americans who 
supported its enactment. 

The national origins scheme purports to establish the Ameri- 
can “type” by doling out the quotas from among those coun- 
tries which have contributed blood to our Nation. The basie 
contention is that our country was originally British, and it 
should be Kept British. There are other deviations, but they 
are merely incidental. The late Mr. Cannon seemed to have 
anticipated the national origins theory, for, in the Recorp of 
March 24, 1916, he asks this question, “‘ But who are the native 
Americans?” And in answer he states that he has examined 
the list of family names which appeared in the first census, and 
he finds that 
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There were then 8,174,444 white people in the United States, and 
less than 30,000 family names. These were the native whites in this 
country when the Constitution was adopted and Washington became 
the first President 


Mr. Cannon then went on to say that he found his family 
name spelled in six different ways, from Cannon to Canine— 


but I have other historical records that some of my ancestors were 
driven out of England long before this first census on pain of having 
their ears cut off if they remained, so I have no particular pride in 
finding my name among the first families of the Republic. I am willing 
to be put down with the aliens of this House. 


My name appears in the list of American family names, as 
compiled in “A century of population growth,” spelled in a 
dozen different ways, and yet I proudly proclaim that I am the 
son of an Irish immigrant. Moreover, I maintain that I am 
showing deeper love for my native America than those who 
would consign to obloquy all those who believe that the actually 
un-American national origins clause should not be incorporated 
in the law of our land. . 

I am, moreover, far closer to the traditional American policy 
on immigration than are these men who haye deserted the 
lofty principles of impartial welcome to the immigrant from 
every Kuropean land, regardless of its location or language, 
who is ready to labor for himself in compliance with our laws. 
This country has never before discriminated between Euro- 
pean candidates for admission to the United States, and near 
as we stand to-day to the loss of this proud reeord, I predict 
that the national honor will be saved when the Seventieth 
Congress seriously takes this matter up. 
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In order to do this that Congress will have to have the facts. 
The way these national-origins figures submitted by the Presi- 
dent were arrived at has never been officially disclosed, except 
in the testimony of Dr. Joseph A. Hill, of the Bureau of the 
United States Census, not yet put into circulation by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. When the President sent the figures 
in he did not reVeal their origin. When he withdrew the let- 
ter of his three advisers on the figures and substituted another 
condemning the results he still did not show where the figures 
had come from. This amazing performance, made necessary 
no doubt by a Department of Justice opinion that the law was 
mandatory and that if the President had any figures he would 
have to proclaim them as the quotas, was evidently intended 
to allow the President to withdraw the figures altogether if 
Congress should fail to act on the postponement resolution. 

But the national origins plan has, as I stated above, abso- 
lutely no standing as a well-explained and authoritatively sup- 
ported arrangement. Outside of Doctor Hill’s testimony, we 
have nothing from the President or his assistants to show 
where the figures came from. What is there sacred about these 


figures? What are they based on? The people have a right to 
know. I submitted, on January 25, House Joint Resol:ition 343, 


in an effort to get the facts in their entirety; the committee 
did not report it out. 

Let the whole truth be known about this business! The next 
Congress must be informed of every detail regarding it. It 
must ascertain, moreover, why there has been all this backing 
and filling and mystification over the figures? Will not the 
facts and figures employed in basing quotas on the national 
origins theory bear scrutiny? 

It is time that the people of this country were relieved of 
eccentric experiments of the sort typified by this national 
origins scheme. It is time that we could turn to much-needed 
problems of humanizing and liberalizing the arrangements and 
procedure now prevailing under our immigration law, such as 
various measures now pending, but apparently doomed in this 
Congress, which would liberalize our immigration policy by 
miking possible the reuniting of families, and other desirable 
results. 

I am glad that the national origins scheme has been post- 
poned; I shall be still better pleased if we can quickly get rid 
of it for good at the very outset of the Seventieth Congress, so 
that we may take up immigration matters that have some prac- 
tical and sensible basis and usefulness im the continued won- 
derful growth of our country. 


ALABAMA’S CLAIM TO MUSCLE SHOAL 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under privilege of extending 
remarks I feel impelled to make certain post facto observa- 
tions on the claim recently set up by the present administration 
of government in Alabama to the power-developed at Muscle 
Shoals by the dam (No. 2) built at cost of nearly $50,000,000 
belonging to all the taxpayers of the whole United States. 

Observe the logical extent of Alabama’s claim. She asserts 
title to the entire bed of the Tennessee River, and since Wilson 
Dam (No. 2) is a fixture upon the realty, title to the dam has 
vested in the State of Alabama. Consequently all the power 
developed by reason of the dam belongs to the State. It is 
true the governor, speaking before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, did say that the State 
asserts no claim, or rather waives her claim to so much of the 
power as may be devoted to the national purpose of manufac- 
turing nitrates for war, and further waives any claim to any 
part employed in peacetime in the manufacture of fertilizers 
for agricultural purposes. But the governor has no power to 
bind the State or to waive or surrender any part of the State’s 
claim by his mere word. The next governor might repudiate 
this generosity of the present governor and widen and enlarge 
the State’s demand. 

The issue must be settled by established rules of law and not 
by compromise or mutual concessions. Either the United 
States or Alabama owns Wilson Dam and all power there de- 
veloped. There is no partnership or joint ownership or tenancy 
in common, The claim and rights of each are exclusive of any 
similar claim or right of the other. The Federal Government 
must know where it stands. The settlement of the question 
which has been presented will determine its future course in 
the Tennessee River and in other rivers in all parts of the 
Nation. 

Therefore, the sooner Alabama institutes proper proceedings 
to bring the matter finally and fully before the Supreme Court 
of the United States the better it will be for the people of 
Alabama and of the adjacent and near-by States that have been 
expecting such great benefits from this development. I observe 
that certain citizens of Alabama have been complaining about 
what they call unreasonable delay in commencing full opera- 











tions at Muscle Shoals, and now because of these recent claims 
further delay is inevitable. I doubt if even an act of the Legis- | 
lature of Alabama renouncing all claims to the United States 
Government would be sufficient. Before Congress could go | 
further, perhaps the Supreme Court of the United States would 
have to pass upon such a statute, holding the same to be valid | 
and binding on the State. 

The Wilson Dam is not only in aid of navigation, admittedly 
a Federal power, but the use of the power incidentally developed | 
for national defense is the exercise of the war power, which is | 
éxclusively Federal. This war power is exclusive, unlimited, 
and ever-existent. It may be exerted not only during actual 
war but during all the years of peace in preparing for war. 

But Alabama replies by admitting the power but demanding | 
compensation for private property taken for a public purpose. | 
Granting the major premise of Alabama to be sound, to wit, 
that the bed of the Tennessee River is her private property, then 
her demand is logical. But I deny that it is “ private property ” 
in the sense of that language in the Federal Constitution. 
State property, essential to her sovereign status, can not be 
divested by the Federal Government even for war purposes and 
even if compensation be paid. To do so might cripple or de- 
stroy the State. To preserve the Nation at the price of the 
States would be too dear. To destroy the States would destroy 
the Nation. Hence, if this river bed be State property, it is not | 
private property. 

The State can not alienate it without suicide, and the Federal | 
Government is bound to guarantee to each State a republican 
form of government, thus preventing a State from committing 
suicide. 

But this Tennessee River, gathering waters from three States | 
before reaching the Gulf, is a national asset. It must be and 
remain such properly to serve and defend the people of the 
States watered by it. Once a part of the domain of Georgia, | 
passing to the public domain of the United States, erected into | 
a Territory in 1817, and enabled to assume statehood in 1819, 
the State government of Alabama must show the clearest, most 
explicit title to this stream and its bed to enable it to oust the 
Federal Government exercising both the power to regulate inter- | 
state commerce and to provide for the national defense. 

I submit no such clear title has been shown by Alabama. It | 
will not do for Alabama to protest that she makes no claim as | 
against the use of this dam for navigation or its power for | 
explosives and fertilizers. Alabama owns it all or none. The | 
United States Government has either thrown away $165,000,000 
at Muscle Shoals, or she owns the whole project. She must 
know what her rights are and must know before she spends | 
more money, 

The Governor of Alabama and his commission admit the 
weakness of their position when they refuse to go to the logical 
extent of their position. If Alabama owns the bed of the stream 
in fee simple and has not lost it by grant or estoppel, then 
neither her governor nor her government can alienate her sov- 
ereign right. When the governor says his State claims no inter- 
est in power devoted to war purposes or to fertilizer manufac- 
ture and claims only an interest in the “surplus power” he 
admits the incompleteness of the State’s claim. The Federal 
Government is asking for neither merey nor charity. She 
would not infringe one iota upon the rights of Alabama. She | 
would protect and defend Alabama. This issue must be settled 
and should be settled quickly for the good of Alabama and of 
the whole country. Let Alabama, having asserted her claim, 
commence suit at once and not further delay and complicate 
development, 

But why was Alabama not content to let well enough alone? 
Already $165,000,000 had been spent among her people. Great 
enhancement of values to her lands had come about. Other 
industries were turning in that direction. 

The State government officially, and her people individually, 
had urged and solicited the Federal Government to commence 
and to continue at Muscle Shoals. Now she tries to “ scoop 
the whole works.” 

Alabama admits that a private hydroelectric company, such 
as the Alabama Power Co., could have built this dam under her | 
general law and could have acquired an exclusive easement to 
the use of the bed of the stream and the water. Though the 
Federal Government bought the lands—2,500 acres—on both 
shores, yet the Governor of Alabama says the Federal Govy- 
ernment could not do what he admits the private corpora- 
tion—-'tabama Power Co.—could have done. How could Ala- 
bama compel the Federal Government to operate those water 
Wheels for the benefit of Alabama’? If Alabama has “ certain 
equities,” are they not more than compensated for by the vast 
benefits the people of Alabama have already and will continue 
to receive from this vast expenditure of Federal money? Why 
kill the goose that laid the golden egg and is about to lay a 
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whole nest full of golden eggs, of which the people of Alabama 
will receive the direct benefit and in vast volume? The farmers 
of Alabama would get the cheapest fertilizers because of lowest 
freight rates, 

Let the people of Alabama demand that a State constitutional 
convention be called at once to deal with this question so as 
not to stop a national enterprise of untold local benefit. Let 
the people by sovereign constitutional provision renounce the 
claim the present State government has asserted and forever 
grant and quitclaim to the Federal Government any claim to 
the water, the power, and water and power 
rights at or near or in connection with Muscle Shoals. The 
people, and especially the farmers, of other near-by States 
demand that Alabama “clear the track” so cheap fertilizers 
may be manufactured at Muscle Shoals. Other States have 
contributed their share of the $165,000,000. They, too, have 
rights that must be respected. Let sane and common-sense 
counsels prevail in Alabama. Let not other States have cause 
to charge her with selfishness. Let an enlightened self-interest 
direct the course of Alabama. Her people as a sovereign State 
must first take action. 


THE NATIONAL ORIGIN QUOTA BASE IN THE IMMIGRATION LAW 
OF 1924 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, some of 


| you no doubt remember my position on the “national origin ” 


when the 1924 immigration act was being considered. At that 
time I pointed out and showed by estimates furnished by the 
Census Bureau that the national origin scheme was impossible 
of attainment. 

I demonstrated that it was a scheme for the purpose of 
further discriminating against certain nationalistic groups in 
the United States. I not only conceded but maintained that 
although we have the right and the power to do whatever we 
desire we should legislate not in the interest of any particular 
foreign groups but in the interest of America as a whole and 
that all legislation enacted should be considered from that point 
Firmly believing that it was for the best interests 
of our country to treat all of our peoples, it mattered not of 
what nationalistic group, fairly and justly, I pointed out, as 
I have stated, how discriminatory and biased this national- 
origin scheme was. I argued that under the estimates sub- 
mitted by the gentlemen who developed this wonderful scheme 
countrymen of some of our citizens who beyond doubt would 
have demonstrated their worth in the future would be deprived 


| and prevented from coming to the United States if this scheme 
| were enacted. 


I also pointed out that this legislation was pre- 
eminently in the interest of the British and for the purpose of 
Avglicizing America. 

I maintained further that the national-origin scheme, accord- 
ing to estimates, would reduce the immigration from Germany 
from 51,227 to 20.028: from Sweden, from 9,561 to 3,072: 
from Norway, from 6,453 to 2,053; from Denmark, from 2,789 
to 945; from Czechoslovakia, from 3,073 to 1,359; from Poland, 
from 5,982 to 4,535. On the other hand I pointed out that the 
number that would be permitted to come from Great Britain 
would be increased from 34,007 to 85,135. 

These statements that I made on this floor are borne out 
and fully substantiated by the table, which has been worked 
cut and submitted by the three Secretaries after two years 
of investigation under the provision of the law, and which is as 
follows: 

The immigration act of 192;—Immigration quotas 


| 








Present 
quotas Provisional 
| based on | quotas on 
Country of origin 1890 basis of 
foreign- national 
born popu- origin 
| lation 
| AMIR ccs cctncccegastnescs ° 124 
REicavatdeakeusoturt~aqrtgagnyeneusdiasnsesnaquun 785 1, 185 
DL dincpbdndtecttigks)4gdlicktedndshededdcguine saanegs 512 10 
SSNs chic nicewhnantibitedinnaddenestihcandanacs anata 3, 073 2, 248 
See eS ee ee ee ee 2, 780 1,014 
Rs wicnkins sntetddnnnentennneteniainadsatkentione 3, 954 3, 837 
Germany -™ 51, 227 23, 428 
Great Britain and North Ireland... 34, 007 73, 089 
IR OF HOO Cede adécbancdsbudedituns 28, 567 13, 862 
cate aitiena midapencubranaed 6,455 2, 267 
ee a ae diaenoudncandad 5, 982 4,078 
SII on ete eaen need ananimgaiegiahadiis WS 2") 
nics ceiteetiitcite ah ehamdiaid Auidlgaadicestlinandininawaeniaied 603 5G 
Cin’. 2 lek a det inc tabtinbebibedasdubdnnetsnubns 9, S61 3, 250 
i. ncstitblnbiintinn cillinianihtiamentin nabeenal pasa 2, 081 1, 168 





Their report to the President and the President’s report to 
the Senate shows that this table is unreliable and that it is 
impossible to reach with any degree of accuracy the correct 
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number of nationals according to origin. This report further 
shows that Great Britain and northern Ireland would receive 


over 50 per cent of the entire immigration and all the balance | 


of Europe under 50 per cent. In addition, the 100,000 Cana- 
dians that can come into the United States outside of the 
quota would give England and its colonies over 75 per cent of 
the immigration, 

The fact that these professional restrictionists have made no 
effort to place Canada and Mexico on a quota basis satisfies 
me that they are not as sincere as they profess to be, but are 
mainly interested in retaining America for England. As to 
Mexico, the railroads and sugar-beet interests seem to have 
convinced these restrictionists that Mexican immigration is 
more beneficial to America than European immigration. 

These gentlemen with their English leanings set up the 
English race as superior to all others without justification 
and show undue interest in keeping out other nationals for fear 
that the English stock in America would suffer by the influx of 
Germans, Seandinavians, Swedes, Norwegians, Poles, Bohe- 
minns, and others by them designated as inferior and undesir- 
uble people. In their desire to cast reflection on all these 
groups they have even adopted the McLaughlin report as an 
official committee report, whieh I believe is contemptible and 
unjustifiable. Everyone who honestly considers the contribu- 
tions on the part of these various non-English nationalistic 
groups in the United States, it matters not how prejudiced he 
may be, is obliged to concede that these people who are being 
discriminated against in this legislation have beyond doubt 
contributed in a great measure not only to the prosperity and 
financial development of our Nation, but also to our literature, 
art, and science as well. The character, history, and civiliza- 
tion of these nations was recognized long before the English 
race was kuown, and consequently the reflections and slurs in 
this report and in the adoption of this legislation based on 
that report must meet with the condemnation and reproach of 
the honest and intelligent people of America. To extend for one 
year the time when the national origin should go into effect in 
the hope that more accurate numbers that each nationality 
will be entitled to will not avail, because it is conceded by all 
that it matters not what system will be adopted in arriving 
at the correct figures, it is absolutely impossible. 

I would have been tempted to congratulate myself and all 
opponents of the national-origin scheme to-day when the reso- 
lution, extending for one year the time when it is to go into 
effect came up, but the intolerance and the prejudice displayed 
on the floor of this House-would dampen the ardor of any man. 
To-day’s performance could have been designated as “ Much ado 
about nothing” were it not for the disheartening spectacle of 
uncalled-for yenom, unearned animosity, and unwarranted bias. 
Instead of enacting a resolution to extend the time for one 
year a resolution to repeal the national-origin scheme should 
have been brought in. This was done in one of the meetings of 
the committee, but within a few days was rescinded and even 
the extension of time in the resolution originally reported by 
the House extending the time for two years was withdrawn. 

Gentlemen, any one familiar with this legislation knows the 
souree frem which the power comes and also knows that this 
scheme and the pressure behind it is directed and commanded 
by the secret organization which seems to control the action 
not only of the committee but also of this House. How long 
will this be tolerated? How long will this great House of Rep- 
resentatives permit itself to be bossed and controlled by it? 
1. for one, wish to serve notice now that in the next session of 
Congress I will not hesitate in bringing forward and to the 
attention of the House and to the country evidence that I have 
accumulated against this organization and its influence upon 
the majority of the members of the committee. I think it is 
high time that this House should free itself from its pernicious 
grasp. 

This national-origin scheme which is nothing but prejudiced, 
biased, class legislation fostered by a nefarious organization 
whose purpose seems to be the destruction of equality, should 
not only be extended—it should be repealed and a fair, just, 
and humane law substituted in its stead. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CITIZENS OF THE 
EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I submit the following: 

The favorable response which I have received from the publi- 
eation and distribution of my previous annual reports en- 
courages me to issue this fourth report, covering the work of 
the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. This session 
began on December 6, 1926, and closed at 12 o’clock noon on 


MY THIRTY- 
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| March 4, 1927. My constituents will bear in mind that the term 
| of office for which I was elected last November does not begin 
| until next December with the opening of the Seventieth Con- 
om The session just closed completes my sécond term in 
once. 

In this short session many important measures were con- 
sidered, but I must necessarily confine this report to those 
matters which I consider most important and I must present 
them in the most concise manner possible. 


TAX RBDUCTION 


Before Congress convened last December President Coolidge 
had recommended a tax reduction in the nature of a tax re- 
fund. Secretary Mellon, on the other hand, recommended the 
use of the surplus for the reduction of the public debt. The 
Ways and Means Committee of the House refused to report 
out a tax reduction bill, and left it to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use the surplus as he saw fit 
under the law. The Democratic ranking member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. JoHN GARNER, sought to force a 
consideration of tax reduction by securing the signatures of a 
majority of the Members of the House. I signed this petition. 
Less than a majority having signed, no action was taken. If 
the surplus in the Treasury is as large as is anticipated, tax 
reduction will become a burning issue in the next Congress. 

There seems to be a determined and well-developed move- 
ment on the part of business organizations to secure a reduc- 
tion of the corporation tax. 


BANKING 


A far-reaching and constructive piece of legislation enacted 
by this Congress and signed by the President was the Mc- 
Fadden-Pepper banking bill (H. R. 2). I have supported tbis 
measure consistently since its introduction two years ago. I 
addressed the House favoring its passage. Two significant 
features of this bill are the following: First, the act makes it 
legal for national banks to establish branch banks in their 
home communities in such States as may now or in the future 
permit State banks to maintain branch banks. By this pro- 
vision the discrimination which has existed against national 
banks is removed. The number of branch banks that a 
national bank may establish depends upon the population of 
the community. Second, the act extends for an indeterminate 
period the charters of the Federal Reserve banks. The exist- 
ing charters of these banks expire automatically in 1934. By 
extending the charters at this time Congress expresses its ap- 
proval of the Federal reserve system. In my own judgment, 
it would have been better to have acted on this latter provi- 
sion of the bill separately. However, through a Senate amend- 
ment it became a part of the McFadden bill, for which I voted. 

RADIO REGULATION AND CONTROL 


Many millions of listeners-in will be glad to know that Con- 
gress passed and the President approved an act to regulate 
and control broadcasting stations and the radio industry in 
general. I voted for this radio regulation. Under this act 
(H. R. 9971—Wuire of Maine) the control of interstate radio 
transmissions and communication is placed for one year in the 
hands of a Federal radio commission of five men, appointed 
by the President of the United States. During the first years 
of its existence this Radio Commission has the power to 
classify radio stations, grant licenses to broadcasting stations, 
of which there are now more than 700, regulate the type of 
apparatus to be used, make regulations .o prevent “ interfer- 
ence” between stations, carve out areas or zones to be served 
by stations, make assignments of wave lengths, allocation of time, 
and so forth, and in general to supervise the entire interstate 
broadcasting situation. After the first year the commission's 
duties are vested in the Secretary of Commerce (at present Mr. 
Herbert Hoover), except the revocation of licenses, which re- 
mains with the commission. After the first year the Radio 
Commission acts in a judicial capacity or as a board of review 
to pass upon cases where an appeal has been taken from the 
decision rendered by the Secretary of Commerce. The decisions 
of the commission may be appealed to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. It is hoped as a result of this 
legislation that order will be established out of present chaotic 
conditions in the radio field. 

FARM-RELIEF LEGISLATION 


The continued and unquestioned distress of agriculture led 
to a renewed demand for farm-relief legislation which centered 
around the McNary-Haugen bill (S. 4808) which passed the 
House by a vote of 214 to 178 and the Senate by a vote of 

47 to 39, but was vetoed by President Coolidge. I addressed the 
' House Committee on Agriculture and the House of Representa- 
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tives, urging the passage of some relief legislation, and as a 


last resort reluctantly recommending the passage of the Mc- | 


Nary-Haugen bill. 

The farmer’s dollar is only worth 82 cents as compared with 
the city man’s 100-cent dollar. This relative price depression 
has cost the farmers about $15,000,000,000 in the last seven 
years. The MecNary-Haugen bill sought to aid the farmer 
through the control and disposition of the surplus due to over- 
production in the home or the world market. It was designed 
to stabilize but not to fix prices. It was not a Government- 
subsidy measure, The administrative machinery was placed 
largely in the hands of the representatives of the farm organi- 
zations, who were to finance the buying and selling of the sur- 
plus out of an equalization fee levied on the crop, assisted by 
an initial revolving fund of $250,000,000 advanced by the Gov- 
ernment. The bill, which was not a party measure, was far 
from perfect, and because of the parliamentary situation no 
amendments were possible in the House. It came to a point 
vhere we had to take the McNary-Haugen bill unamended 
or no bill at all. I voted for the bill because I thought that 
agriculture was entitled to try the experiment. The prosperity 
of the Nation as a whole depends upon the prosperity of agri- 
culture. 

To those interested in the details of this legislation I shall 
be glad to send a copy of the address on the subject which I 
delivered on the floor of the House on February 14. Farm 
legislation is bound to come up for action in the Seventieth 
Congress which meets next December. 


PROHIBITION EBNFORCEMENT 


One very important piece of legislation which became a law 
at this session and received the President's approval is what 
is known as the prohibition reorganization act (H. R. 10729— 
GREEN). This act creates a definite unit, known as the Pro- 
hibition Bureau, in the Treasury Department, in charge of a 
Commissioner of Prohibition. The enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion act, which now rests with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, is transferred to this new Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, who will also have charge of the enforcement of the nar- 
cotic laws. This Prohibition Bureau, together with the Customs 
Bureau and the Coast Guard unit, will be under the direct con- 
trol of an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will confine its functions to the collection of 
taxes. By concentrating responsibility in the hands of one 
man and coordinating the work of the related bureaus, it is 
expected that the country will secure a better enforcement of 
the prohibition and narcotic laws. I voted in favor of this 
reorganization. No wet-dry issue was involved in the measure. 

A second measure which provoked considerable debate was 
the medicinal spirits bill (H. R. 17130—Hawtey), which passed 
the House, but because of the filibuster failed to pass the 
Senate. This bill provided for the “concentration” of the 
stock of medicinal spirits now on hand and also for the manu- 
facture of additional medicinal spirits to replenish the stock, 
which will be exhausted, it is said, within five years. This 
medicinal liquor can be stored or manufactured only in such 
warehouses or distilleries (not more than six, nor less than 
two) as are designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Under this bill the consumer of medicinal spirits is assured a 
pure quality at a reasonable price from drug stores on pre- 
scription as provided for under the present law. As in the case 
of the reorganization bill, this measure did not become a wet- 
dry issue. It was far from a perfect bill, but it was the one 
that the administration recommended. I voted for this bill. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


At this session the House passed a bill (H. R. 17355— 
Woop) appropriating $19,878,700 to carry out the first year’s 
building program in accordance with the general building act 
passed at the first session of this Congress. 
The measure failed, however, to pass the Senate because of the 
filibuster, 
erection of a post-office building. The estimated cost of this 
proposed building for Rochester is $860,000. Rochester, how- 
ever, is not included in the first year’s building program. 


Shortly over a year ago, immediately after the passage of | 
the general public buildings bill, I addressed a letter to the | 


Postmaster General asking that a survey be made of the Roches- 
ter territory. I was promised that such a survey would be 
made. I have personally called upon the committee having this 


matter in charge and have cooperated with the Rochester | 


Chamber of Commerce in promoting the erection as quickly as 


possible of this much needed post-office building, which, when it | 
comes, will be located, I hope, in conformity with a broad city | 
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I voted for the bill. | 


Rochester is in the recommended list of cities for the | 
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| plan serving the interests of the city as a whole and not any 
special business or political factions. 

JUDICIARY 

With the approval of the President, the bill (S. 2858—Rerp- 
| GRAHAM) to increase the salaries of Federal judges became a 
| law at this session of Congress. I voted for it. Under this act 
| the Chief Justice of the United States will receive $20,500, the 
| Associate Justices $20,000, circuit judges $12,500, and district 
judges $10,000. 

A new Federal judgeship has been created in the western 
district of New York, of which Rochester is a part. I voted for 
this bill and assisted in its passage. 

The impeachment charges against Judge Frank Cooper, of 
the northern New York district, were dismissed by the House 
Judiciary Committee, with the statement that while certain 
activities of the Hon, Frank Cooper with relation to the man- 
ner of procuring evidence in cases which would come before 
| him for trial are not to be considered as approved by this re- 
| port, it has reached the conclusion and finds that the evidence 
does not call for the interposition of the constitutional powers 
of the House with regard to impeachment. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was accepted by the House, 

At the first session of this Congress the House voted impeach- 
ment charges against Judge George W. English, of the eastern 
district of Illinois. Before the impeachment trial was held 
by the Senate Judge English resigned and the impeachment 
matter was dropped by the House. 


| 
| 
| 
LABOR 
Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act.—I was 
very glad to see this Congress pass and the President approve 
| the bill for the relief of longshoremen and harbor workers 
(S. 3170—Cummins), which provides compensation for disability 








or death resulting from injuries to these Government workers 
engaged in maritime employments. This act applies to seamen 
the just principle of workmen’s compensation which has become 
a part of the law of most States of the Union and displaces 
the archaic common-law remedy for damages through action 
at law. I voted for the bill. 

The safety bill—The Labor Committee of the House, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, reported unanimously a 
bill (H. R. 12263—-Rarusone) to create a division of safety in 
| the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bill passed the House, and 
was reported favorably by the Senate committee with an 
amendment, but the Senate did uot take action on it. 

The purpose of the bill is purely educational, promoting and 
coordinating safety work in industry and mines throughout the 
United States. I helped promote the passage of the bill by 
writing the committee report, by defending the measure on the 
floor of the House, and by voting for it. 

Prison-made goods.—The Labor Committee also reported out 
favorably the Cooper bill (H. R. 8653), which seeks to regulate 
and restrict the sale of prison-made goods in competition with 

| goods made by free labor. I appeared before the Rules Com- 
| mittee of the House urging the adoption of a special rule per- 
| mitting consideration of the bill on the floor of the House. 
| The short session of Congress, however, did not afford oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of this measure, which I hope will 
come up at the next Congress. 

In brief, the bill, if it became a law, would require that all 
prison-made goods that are shipped from one State into another 
conform to the laws of the State into which the goods are 
shipped. At the present time States are helpless in the matter 
of regulating interstate commerce of prison-made goods. 


IM MIGRATION 


The principal immigration measure which became a law at 
this session was Senate Joint Resolution 152 (JonmNnson). known 
as the national origins act. This resolution suspended the opera- 
tion of that provision of the law which was to have gone into 
effect July 1, 1927, under which by presidential proclamation 
new immigration quotas were to be assigned to the various 


| countries. If the new national origins quotas had been estab- 
| lished, the German, the Irish, and the Scandinavian quotas 


would have been materially reduced. The operation of the act 
is suspended for one year. I supported this resolution, which 
was similar to a bill which I introduced. 
| The House also passed Senate Joint Resolution 82 (Copr- 
| LAND), which in slight measure would liberalize the present 
immigration law to bring about the reuniting of separated fami 
lies. Final action, however, was not taken by the Senate. I 
voted for this resolution. 

I have been active in seeking to humanize our present immi 
gration law without disturbing the basic features of the 1924 
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‘ act. It is unfortunate that the amended Wadsworth bill (H. R. 
6238), which would have admitted 35,000 wives and children, 
was rejected by the House Immigration Committee. The admin- 
istration recommended the humanizing of the immigration law 
along these lines, 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Foreign affairs, like the making of treaties, are matters for 
the Senate and not for the House. The House, however, did 
pass a resolution urging the President to enter into a new treaty 
with China (H, Con. Res. 46). 

The House also voted to approve the President’s plan to send 
representatives to Geneva, Switzerland, to participate in the 
preparatory conference for the limitation of armaments. This 
resoluticn (H. J. Res. 352—Fisu) makes provision for the 
expenses of the American delegates participating in the work of 
the preparatory commission for the limitation of armaments, 
which meets in Geneva this fall. This resolution was passed by 
the Senate also and approved by the President. I voted in 
favor of this resolution. 

This Congress also passed and the President approved the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 351—Porrer) which provides for Ameri- 
ean participation in the economic conference which meets at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

No action was taken by the House on the Mexican or Nicara- 
guan situations I addressed the House, opposing military inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Mexico. I am opposed to the 
effort of the oil interests to rush us into a war with Mexico. 
Our country should resort to every honorable peaceful method 
of settlement before employing the force of arms. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I voted for the Army and Navy appropriation bills, which 
provide liberally for national defense as recommended by the 
administration and approved by the Director of the Budget. 
Under the Budget for the coming year we will spend approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 on the military activities of our Army and 
Navy. Our Army will consist of 138,375 officers and enlisted 
men, including the Philippine Scouts. The strength of the 
Regular Army will be increased from 115,000 to 118,750. Our 
appropriations provide for 111,135 officers and enlisted men in 
the Navy and Marine Corps. In addition to this Regular Army 
and Navy, we have the Reserves, the National Guard, the 
National Militia, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and the 
Civilian Training Corps. 

I voted against the proposal to build three additional cruisers. 
President Coolidge in his Budget message to Congress advised 
against building these cruisers. 

I voted against the authorization to elevate our guns because 
[ believed it would be a violation of our disarmament confer- 
ence agreement. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
Pensions.—The President approved the omnibus pension bills 
(H. R. 16389—KNutson, H. R. 16461—-Swoore), which this Con- 
gress passed, providing increases in pension for specifically 
named persons to the number of 1,266. Ten Civil War widows 
residing in my district, for whom I introduced private bills, will 
receive an increase in pension under this omnibus bill. 

I regret very much that the President refused to sign the 
general pension bill, which would have increased from $30 to 
$40 the pensions of all Civil War widows who were married 
prior to June 27, 1905, and are now 75 years of age or Over. 
In the words of the committee report, this emergency act was 
passed “in fulfillment of the obligation which the Nation owes 
to the old veterans whose heroic services and sacrifices in the 
Nation's defense made forever secure the union of the States 
and the perpetuity of the Republic.” The original House bill 
(H. R. 13450—HElliott) would have raised these pensions to 
$50, but the Senate cut the amount down to $40, which the 
House accepted. 

A general pension bill is necessary, because the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions is swamped with the special pension bills 
which are introduced. There are now pending before this com- 
mittee something like 6,000 private bills, which it will require 
probably three years to consider and enact into law. Approxi- 
mately 200,000 Civil War widows would benefit by this general 
pension bill, if passed, who beeause of disease or old age are 
passing away rapidly at the rate of 2,000 a month. I voted for 
this general pension bill. 

The Ichliott bill (H. R. 18451), increasing the pensions of cer- 
tain veterans of the Army and Navy maimed in line of duty, 
was passed by the House and the Senate and signed by the 
President. I gladly voted for this increase. 

The Leatherwood bill (H. R. 12532), granting pensions to 
soldiers who served in the Indian wars, became a law. I voted 
for it. 


» 
0 
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Loans on bonus certificates to world war ex-service men.— 
This Congress with the President’s approval enacted a law 
(H. R. 16886—Green of Iowa) by which the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau will be able to lend money directly to the 
ex-service men of the World War upon the adjusted-compensa- 
tion certificates. The failure of the second deficiency bill in 
the Senate left the bureau without specific funds for carrying 
out the purpose of this act, but Director Hines, of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, has announced that he has funds on hand sufficient for 
this purpose for the present. 

Early in the session I introduced a bill (H. R. 16625) provid- 
ing for such loans. I addressed the House of Representatives, 
urging the enactment of such legislation, and appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, urging that such 
a bill be reported out. I desire to express my thanks to the 
Monroe County committee of the American Legion, who took 
the initiative in this matter and have cooperated with me 
throughout. 

Hospitalization facilities for ex-service men.—The House 
passed a bill appropriating $11,000,000 for the erection and 
equipment of additional hospital facilities for ex-service men 
(H. R. 17157—Lucer). The bill failed to become a law, how- 
ever, because of the filibuster which prevented the Senate from 
taking action on it. I voted in favor of this appropriation. 

Extension of life of patents for ex-service men.—Through 
the parliamentary tactics of the opposition this Congress failed 
to pass the bill (S. 4480—WapswortH) which would have ex- 
tended the life of patents for ex-service men who lost the use 
of such patents through military service. I voted for the bill 
and cooperated with those interested in securing its passage. 

POSTAL LEGISLATION 


Revision of rates.—-When the Sixty-eighth Congress increased 
the salaries of postal employees and increased postal rates, the 
Congress promised a readjustment of rates after an investiga- 
tion. Congress has failed to carry out this obligation through 
the Senate’s failure to act on the postal bill (H. R. 18446— 
KELLY). A compromise measure proposed to restore the penny 
postcard, to reduce the service charge on parcels post, to reduce 
third-class rates substantially, and slightly reduce second-class 
rates, and I regret that this compromise measure failed to be- 
come a law. 

I take this opportunity to thank the business interests and 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce for keeping in close touch 
with me on this measure. I may say in passing that in my 
opinion an equitable adjustment of postal rates depends upon 
the adoption by Congress of a national postal policy, such as is 
embodied in the Kelly bill (H. R. 13446), I appeared before 
the subcommittee of the Postal Committee in behalf of this 
Kelly bill, and incorporated in my statement the recommenda- 
tions made by the postal facilities committee of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Parcel-post convention with Cuba.—It is to be regretted that 
the House was not given the privilege of taking action on H. R. 
8997, a bill which, if passed, would have given to Cuba leeway 
in shipping by mail or parcels post into the United States 
cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes in packages less than 3,000 in 
quantity and under more convenient customs regulations. The 
passage of this bill was necessary for the negotiation of a per- 
manent treaty with Cuba whereby American manufacturers and 
exporters would continue to enjoy the privilege of sending into 
Cuba parcels-post packages up to 11 pounds, the ordinary limi- 
tation being 4 pounds, 6 ounces, 

Many Rochester concerns would profit by a permanent par- 
cels-post treaty arrangement with Cuba. The viewpoint of the 
Rochester manufacturers, as well as the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, was made known to the Ways and Means Committee 
as well as the Rules Committee of the House. The Rules Com- 
mittee, however, refused to grant a special rule which was 
necessary to bring the bill up for action. I would have voted 
for the bill if it had come up. 

COAL 


I hope that the present deadlock between the soft-coal miners 
and the operators will not result in a strike on April 1. Should 
a strike occur the President will again be without authority to 
act, because of the failure of Congress to vest authority in him. 
The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee rejected two 
bills (H. R. 14684 and H. R. 16972) introduced by its chairman, 
Mr. Parker. I have been very active in bringing to the atten- 
tion of Congress its responsibility in this matter through my 
testimony before the committee and in my speeches on the floor 
of the House. Notwithstanding the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and of Secretary Hoover, the administration lead- 
ers have not seen fit to bring about the enactment of this much- 
needed legislation. 
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ALIEN PROPERTY 


After five years of effort the House passed the alien property 
bill (H. R. 15009, Green) returning property belonging to Ger- 
mans seized by the American Government during the recent 
war, and also providing for the payment of American claims 
against the German Government arising out of the war. I 
voted for this bill. Unfortuyately, this, like some other good 
mesures, died in the Senate, due largely to the filibuster dur- 
ing the closing days of the session. This bill, involving the 
disposition of alien property and the payment of American 
claims, represented approximately $500,000,000. 


REAPPORTION MENT 


The Constitution of the United States provides that repre- 
sentation in Congress shall be reapportioned every 10 years. 
‘his has been done after the taking of every decennial census 
except that of 1920. Congress has been remiss in its duty. As 
a member of the Census Committee having this matter in charge, 
I have during my four years on that committee consistently 
voted in favor of reapportionment. When the Fenn bill for 
reapportionment (H. R. 17378) came up for action on the floor 
of the House I spoke in favor of the bill, which provided for 
automatic reapportionment on the basis of the 1930 census. 
The bill was rejected by the House. 

SOME MINOR BILLS 


Thus far I have touched only on some of what I consider the 
more important legislation of the session—the public bills. 
Many other bills, some of them of a more minor character, 
were passed by this Congress, such as (a) the bill authorizing a 
national arboretum; (b) the appropriation of $8,600,000 for 
lending money to farmers for the purchase of seed, restricted 
to farmers suffering from flood and drought; (c) the appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 to wage war on the corn borer, which is 
playing havoc in the Corn Belt; (d) amending the United 
States cotton futures act; (e) a bill regulating the importation 
of milk and cream from Canada; (f) the extension of the 
maternity act until 1929; (g) inereasing compensation for 
Federal employees injured in performance of duty; (h) safe- 
guarding the distribution of caustic poisons; (i) providing for 
the enlarging and relocating of the United States Botanic Gar- 
den; (j) providing for the preparation of a biennial index to 
State legislation; (k) providing for promoting, maintaining, and 


advertising the International Trade Exhibition: and many 
others, 
THE BUDGET 
The American Government is a vast business and costs a 
huge amount of money to operate. In his address at the 


“Twelfth regular meeting of the business organization of the 
Government,” the President of the United States gave the fol- 
lowing figures as the tost of operating the Government for each 
vear since 1925: 


Se ca icccaeietiedtiank ais tecticnate niadistaittidast anianibinintianien hes Disiteainsiadeatianinatiiaie eatin aad $3, 529, 000, 000 
es seksi he iti acne eee dah tagreeniiai cindanadiidiandee nad iiatati ee een cena 3, 584, 000, 000 
isin ts 6 tn dele tee ths athlete eA ialindtidadaid dees tid tintie ale 3, 643, 000, 000 
LODE su crisis cntieettcinle <pntitedhalic wecephidibdeails _..-. 3, 572, 000, 000 

The Budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1927, is as 
follows: 

Appropriations 

Depertieht of BRPICUOTe... cnn cnnncnceceqnamen $139, 862, 989. 00 
DUPGSINRT GE CORINOR... ccinccndntncnnndcasaten 39, 627, 450. 00 
Department of the Interior_._......-.....-....... 285, 484, 020. 00 
a Se ge ee a es 10, 159, 516. 00 
II Cr I a iiciarricerasr cieditaedaheneianelinienalaaca tari 26, 400, 889. 50 
SOR Rha carl ond a caeneettp br erinatheinbarewesasaberts $12, 155,119. 41 
Tregunas. Tpene <n ticdihmtiinnttineditinntnnds 168, 726, 133. 00 
War Department... reecatatpn a epanpis eanpapneniap nen tiaganaanantitae 367, 857, 320. 00 
PROUT, eI TUT 1 titeaeneesuentneeniti antenatal 318, 131, 957. 00 
Executive offices and independent offices_.......___ 520, 360, 808, 00 


Legislative establishment 16, 434, 579. 56 


DETERS: 00 CI a artists enttinniminiitgeeinainned 38, 824, 385. 00 
ST Se | I iat iisess te taiscdinndiprindirenaehianeelisasipeisitiiasanian 755, 000, 000. 00 
Retiveanems Gf cuties Ge0t.... 466 e ee cten 563, 629, 560. 93 
First deficiency for year ending June 30__.----..._ 185, 612, 324, 01 


8, 455, 865, 070. 41 
This does not include the appropriation for the Post Office 
Department of $755,336,200, since it is expected that nearly all 
of this amount will be met by postal receipts. The postal 
deficit last year, however, was $19,972,379.42. 
REVENUES 


Of the $3,500,000,000 necessary to carry on the functions of 
the Government, approximately 50 per cent comes from indi- 
vidual and corporation income taxes, about 17 per cent comes 
from duties on imports, about 10 per cent from taxes on cigars 
and tobacco, about 6 per cent from collections on foreign debts, 


Grand total 
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and the balance comes from estate and gift taxes and miscel- 
laneous internal revenue taxes. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Of the many important measures whith failed to pass the 
Senate or which failed of consideration in the House, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned as likely to come up for action in the 
next Congress: 

Tax reduction, Muscie Shoals, Boulder dam, reapportion- 
ment, readjustment of postal rates, farm relief legislation, 
public buildings appropriations, pensions, immigration, mediec- 
inal spirits, and Pullman surcharge. 

PERSONAL SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 

I am glad to report that with each session there seems to be 
an ever-growing interest in congressional affairs on the part of 
the voters in my district. A keen interest has been manifested 
in specific pieces of legislation, and a large number of individ- 
uals have come to me for personal service in connection with 
(a) immigration cases, (b) naturalization questions, (c) Puss 
ports for travelers, (d) appointments and transfers under civil 
service, (e) appointments to Annapolis and West Point, (f) 
discharges from Army and Navy, (g) pension claims, (bh) com- 
pensation claims of ex-service men, (i) pardon cases, (j) 
requests for information on many subjects, (k) requests for 
publications, and so forth. 

In connection with the increasing amount of departmental 
work, I have found it necessary to employ additional clerical 
help in my Washington office in order to meet requests with 
any degree of promptness. Many of these cases originate in my 
Rochester office, which I have continued to maintain for the 
express purpose of providing direct contact with constituents. 

I desire to repeat again the observation I have made before 
that in practically all of the important legislation of this session 
party lines were not drawn. I think that most Representatives 
vote as Americans and not as Democrats or Republicans. I 
know that this is true in my own case. 

In my opinion, the House has dispatched efficiently a_ tre- 
mendous amount of work in this short session of Congress. I 
believe, however, that the country would be better served if the 
Norris amendment to 


the Constitution (S. J. Res. 9) were 
adopted. Under this amendment, Congressmen elected in No- 


vember would take office the following January instead of 13 
months later, the President would be inaugurated in January 
following his election, and each Congress would be convened in 
January and meet until its business was properly dispatched 
instead of adjourning on the 4th of March. This would mean 
that there would be no short sessions and no “lame duck” 
Congresses. 

I trust that this brief review of this work will 
develop team work and stimulate an interest in our National 
Government in the citizens of the thirty-eighth congressional 
district of New York, which 1 have the great honor 
represent. 


session s§ 


to 


BEVERAGE ALCOHOL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I observe that in spite of the 
repeated official denials that denatured alcohol is responsible 
for many deaths among those who continue to use intoxicating 
beverages, the opponents of this policy continue to charge that 
the Government is “ poisoning” industrial aleohol. Methanol 
(commonly called wood alcohol) is the denaturant which has 
been assailed most vigorously by the wet group as responsible 
for these deaths. I have obtained expert testimony on this 
subject and find the ethyl alcohol (commonly called grain 
alcohol) is the guilty agent. This is the foundation of all in- 


toxicating beverages. It is the element which makes them 
intoxicating. It is a poisonous habit-forming drug. To it and 


not to any denaturant should be charged the deaths of those 
who patronize the bootlegger to-day. 

The difficulty of determining the exact toxicity of ethyl and 
methyl alcohol when mixed (as in denaturing) is far grenate 
than the foes of prohibition seem to realize. That fact, with 
the significant truth that only 1 per cent of wood alcohol ap 
pears in beverages made from denatured alcohol, is set forth 
in the following statement from the director of the Massachu- 
setts division of food and drugs: 


So far as I am aware there have been no pharmacological investi 
gations of the effects of mixtures of wood alcohol and grain alcoho! 

Investigations as to the toxicity of ethyl alcohol and water have been 
made and similar studies have been made of the toxicity of mixtures 
of wood alcoho] and water. investigations of this 
have been made upon mixtures of the two alcohols, it is impossible to 
reply to your question. It should be understood, however, that the 
4 per cent wood alcohol will be reduced to about 1 per cent when the 
alcohol is diluted to the concentration usuaily employed in beverages. 


Because no sort 
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some very interesting and valuable research could be 
upon this subject if some organization was willing to fur- 
nish the necessary funds for the work. 
Yours very truly, 
HerRMAN C. LYTHGOR, 
Director Division of Food and Drugs, 
Department of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 


One New England health official has found comparatively 
little wood alcohol in the liquor analyzed by his department, as 
he sets forth in the following statement, made on March 1 of 
this year: 


Krom 1917 up to July, 1924, we had encountered but three samples, 


taken by enforcement officers as possessed as intoxicating liquor, which 
contained methyl aleohol, and that during the period 1925-26 no such 
samples were encountered, although quite a number were submitted 
under suspicion, and all spfrituous samples are carefully tested for 


methanol 
Incidentally, as bearing upon your inquiries, the writer gained some 
local notoriety as a result of an address given by him on the “ poison- 


liquor’ proposition before the New England Health Institute at Bos- 
ton in April, 1923. Subsequently, he had a rather extensive feature 
article on this topic in an issue of the New York Sunday Times. His 
findings regarding the rare occurrence of wood alcohol in bootleg 
liquor, as opposed to the newspaper stories, and his theories con- 
cerning the real situation with respect to alleged fatalities from 
“poisoned liquor,” have won for him some little ridicule from a 


skeptical press. 
CHARLES D, Howarp, 
Chief of Division, State Board of Health, Concord, N. H. 


That grain aleohol and not the denaturants is responsible for 
the death harvest among drinkers is asserted by a Harvard pro- 
fessor of toxicology, who says: 


Not much is known as to the toxic effects of mixtures of the alcohols, 
but I am convinced that in single large doses the harm done by a 
mixture of 4 parts of wood alcohol and 96 parts of grain alcohol would 
be due largely to the grain aleohol. Pure grain alcohol alone is quite 
poisonous and death frequently results from a person taking a large 
amount of it, especially in a stronger preparation than he is accus- 
tomed to. Four per cent of wood alcohol might increase the toxicity 
in prolonged use, but in my opinion further experiments on animals, 
especially dogs and monkeys, should be performed in order to determine 
the effects of such mixtures and of other denaturants. Of 
course, even the steady drinker would dilute the denatured alcohol and 
would probably never actually take more than a 2 per cent solution 
of methyl alcohol; this would still further diminish the comparatively 
slight danger. 


poisonous 


Reip Hunt, 
Professor of Pharmacology and Tovicology, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 


In his report on the sensational stories of “ poison liquor,” 
the head of the New York City Health Commission declares that 
there was only one case due to wood alcohol out of the 336 cases 
of alcoholism under treatment in New York hospitals. I quote 
here the portion of that report covering this point: 

In 
were 


addition to the 750 deaths reported as due to alcoholism, there 
recorded, during 1926, seven deaths in which wood alcohol 
was specifically mentioned as the cause of death. 

Two days ago I made an inquiry of the chief hospitals in the city 


of New York as to the number of clinical cases of alcoholism which they 


also 


had under their care in the period from December 24, 1926, to Jan- 
vary 4, 1927. I was informed that there were 337 cases of alcoholism 
under care in these institutions. Only one was definitely attributed to 
wood alcohol poisoning 


Lovis I. Harris, Commissioner. 


The professor of toxicology at the University of Wisconsin, 
as the following quotation shows, finds that death from acute 
alcoholism is due to grain alcohol and never to wood alcohol: 


I am very much interested in the whole question of the denaturing 
of alcohol It is an exceedingly important question for the whole 
chemical industry, and, naturally, I am interested in it for this reason, 
as well es from the toxicological point of view. 


I think it is exceedingly important that methanol be permitted as 


a means of denaturing alcohol It probably interferes less with the 
industrie! uses of alcohol than any other denaturant for most purposes 

We have had considerable experience with death from acute alco- 
holism and have always found that death was due to grain alcohol and 
never to wood alcohol 

A. 8S. LOEVENHART, 
Professor of Pharmacology and Towvicology, 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
In view of Doctor Loevenhart’s statement that the deaths 


from acute alecholism are never due to wood alcohol, it is inter- 
esting to note that Dr. Matthias Nicoll, head of the New York 
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State health department, finds a decided predominance in 
deaths from acute alcoholism over those due to chronic aleo- 
holism, as he declares in the words: 


Following this remarkable drop in deaths from alcoholism there 
occurred, almost immediately after 1920, an equally rapid and ever- 
increasing rise in the rate. I venture to give as a cause for this the 
establishment of a vast machinery for the illicit manufacture and dis- 
tribution of alcoholic beverages far more poisonous than those gen 
erally existing previous to 1920. I do not mean to infer that the 
tremendous rise in the death rate since 1920, which is progressing with 
increasing rapidity, is necessarily due to deliberately poisoned alcohol. 

It is absolutely impossible, except in a few instances where the cir. 
cumstances are known and chemical and pathologic examinations were 
made after death, to state definitely whether a victim of alcoholism 
died as a result of consuming so-called poisoned alcohol. On the other 
hand, there is fairly reliable evidence that alcoholic beverages now 
obtainable, even though not deliberately poisoned, produce a more 
rapid pathologic or even fatal condition than those formerly generally 
consumed. An analysis of some 200 deaths from alcohol in 1925 in the 
State of New York, based on statements contained in the death certifi- 
cate, shows a decided predominance of deaths from acute alcoholism 
over those from chronic alcoholism. 


“Distilled spirits contain a poisonous substance, specifically, 
grain alcohol,” declares Hermann C, Lythgoe, director, division 
of food and drugs, Massachusetts department of public health, 
previously quoted in these remarks. His fuller statement 
follows: 


It was my opinion that for practical purposes wood-alcohol liquor 
was nonexistent, as such liquor had never been submitted by police 
authorities, This opinion was sustained by many of my friends who 
are doing similar work in other States. During July of this year, 
however, we received 97 samples of alcohol, 4 of which contained wood 
alcohol in quantities varying from 3.2 per cent to 4.9 per cent. During 
August we found two samples of distilled spirits containing wood 
alcohol; one sample containing 30.6 per cent grain alcohol and 2.67 
per cent wood alcohol; the other contained 27.5 per cent grain alcohol 
and 2.85 per cent wood alcohol. 

About this time I met a friend who is doing similar work in another 
State, who informed me that he had reported in his annual report, just 
issued, that there was no wood-alcohol] liquor on the market, as per his 
findings for 1925. Within a short time of the distribution of this 
report he suddenly found a number of samples of liquor containing wood 
alcohol. Our experience has been the same. 

In September, one sample was found to contain methyl! alcohol to 
an extent of 23 per cent, and during October seven samples were re- 
ceived containing wood alcohol in quantities varying between 1.67 per 
cent and 5.47 per cent. 

The wood-alcohol samples obtained during these past four months 
were received from the police departments of Braintree, Malden, Ran 
dolph, Boston, Monson, Springfield, and Greehffield. The sale of this 
material is therefore widely diversified. Its occurrence in liquor in the 
bulk of these cases is undoubtedly due to the recovery of alcohol from 
the completely denatured alcohol of commerce. Some of this com- 
pletely denatured alcohol contains a certain percentage of wood alcohol, 
together with other denaturants. The other denaturants can be re 
moved with comparative ease, but the difficulty of separating the wood 
alcohol from the grain alcohol is too great for the persons engaged in 
this work. Some of the wood alcohol consequently remains in the 
finished products and is passed on to the general public, who assist in 
the violation of the prohibition law by conniving with persons openly 
engaged in such violation. ‘This, however, does not for the 
presence of wood alcohol in large quantities. * * * 

Distilled liquors contain a poisonous substance, specifically, grain 
alcohol, About 10 per cent of this material contains an additional 
poisonous substance—copper, A smmller percentage contains an addi 
tional poisonous substance-—-wood alcohol. The best and cheapest way 
to avoid trouble because of the poisonous nature of this material is to 
abstain from drinking it. 


account 


After this was written Mr. Lythgoe supplied figures showing 
the number of wood-alcohbol cases found in November and De- 
cember, 1926, and January, 1927. A tabulation of these cases 
follows: 


Prior to— 


Sy» MERE tothe daidisdieetstndonan ind aicinsth slices antcltin penned sateen doenertiomsnance eebannil 0 
SRR DOS ks Kn ccebittiibndincdbindentntinaddanbebs 4 
BEGRK, 20S e on cgatiedninnthien ceo enmmamnmcmsielaniie 2 
STII: < TEIN os ansaid. elantan eine tienda eedidbidiniaamaiaenbenneaiaiel scenes 1 
TOUR: ROS nit nsnwin enn abasdn ous dis meibnaadinede mi 7 
evenieet, 1908 ecacstcncnn an wiinikepenehdnepainnghehepenitiindatiipmanteehgnitiaiiipes . 0 
ES, SR Onan tetehateebeedidhd hteclieseartbimststidabiaitbiiinanbaniie 1 
SORGNT .. BPE nt et ganin csennvietcinitendtdansabdiilianain 0 


Mr. Lythgoe examines, on the average, more than 725 samples 
per month. His analyses show that at least some of the cases 
reported by him contain wood alcohol in such quantities as to 
make it obvious that wood alcohol itself was used as basis for 
the beverage and not denatured alcohol. Such cases, of course, 
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can not be attributed to any possible misuse of denatured 
aleohol. 

The use of wood alcohol as a denaturant has nothing to do 
with the prohibition law. It was so used leng before prohibi- 
tion. In 1906 that use began. The following statement from 
the Government authority on this subject should make the pur- 
pose of this denaturant clear: 


There is no doubt in the mind of any well-informed chemist that the 
long-standing use of methanol by all countries is based on sound 
scientific principles. Being closely related chemically to ethyl alcohol 
(ethanol), having a boiling point only slightly below that of ethy! alcohol, 
and having the physical properties closely resembling ethyl alcohol, it 
is a substance that can not easily be removed. It is not employed 
because of the fact that methanol as such is commonly known to be 
a dangerous liquid to consume and, therefore, that physical harm will 
result to the drinker, but because of the fact that the denaturing grade 
of methanol carries distinctive odorous substances commonly designated 
as pyroligneous compounds that by their characteristic odor and 
taste at once disclose to the individual the patent fact that the mix- 
ture or liquid is unfit for consumption. The fact that methanol forms 
constant boiling-point mixtures with ethyl] alcohol, and if redistillation 
is attempted carries over with it in the distillate these odorous pyrolig- 
neous compounds discloses the chief reason for its world-wide em- 
ployment as a basic denaturing agent. 

J. M. Doran, 
Head Industrial Alcohol and Chemical Division, 
Office of the Prohibition Administrator, New York City. 


This campaign of falsehood and slander, addressed not to 
some individuals but to the Federal Government, should cease. 
To call the United States a Borgia and a poisoner, a Herod 
slaying the innocents, when every bit of evidence refutes fully 
and unqualifiedly the charge that the Government is poisoning 
liquor, is a dastardly deed. The true poisoning that is being 
attempied to-day is the poisoning of the minds of the unin- 
formed by a sensational press, that is reckless of the truth if 
not fertile in the invention of deliberate falsehood. 

Beverage intoxicants are poisonous. No denaturants make 
them more so. If the truth were told, it may even be that 
the denaturants dilute the poison already in the intoxicants. 
Some scores died each year from drinking bootleg liquor. It is 
posible that some hundred or so more thus die annually to-day. 
But these are but a handful when compared to the regiments 
mowed down year after year by preprohibition liquor in the 
days of license. But those who die now from drinking for- 
bidden intoxicants are victims to “ethyl alcohol” or “ grain 
alcohol” or “ pure alcohol,” as it is varyingly phrased, and not 
to any denaturant or any imaginary poison. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION-—COTTON FARMER BENEFITS UNDER 
M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL—PRESIDENT’S VETO NOT JUSTIFIED 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, on May 24, 1926, 
while the MeNary-Haugen surplus control bill was before Con- 
gress [ said in the course of an argument for this legislation : 


I am distressed to think of what will happen in the South if the 
large cotton acreage already planted brings forth another 16,000,000- 
bale crop. Certainly the price will fall below 15 cents, and might go 
much lower. If such a calamity should come this year, or some other 
year in the future, it would be small comfort to recall that we had in 
this legislation an opportunity to avert it and did not take it. I fear 
to let this opportunity pass. 


Unfortunately for the country, and particularly for the South, 
Congress let that opportunity pass. My fears of a large cotton 
crop were realized; with an 18,000,000-bale crop the price 
dropped far below my prophecy, and has sold for more than a 
half billion dollars below the cost of production. 

Continued depression in agriculture and some improvements 
in the bill itself brought additional support in Congress and the 
measure was passed by substantial majorities in both the House 
and Senate. It is gratifying to note the increased support given 
to the bill by my Democratic colleagues. Heretofore on surplus 
control legislation the Republicans contributed a larger per- 
centage of their votes than did the Democrats. On the vote 
at this session, however, the balance passed to the Democrats. 
In both House and Senate, 57 per cent of the Democratic 
votes cast favored the McNary-Haugen bill, while the favor- 
able Republican vote out of the total Republican vote cast 
amounted to 51.5 per cent in the House and 52 per cent in the 
Senate, 

The bill passed by Congress at this séssion, while retaining 
the fundamental provisions of the bill defeated last spring was 
in some respects a much better bill. The so-called “ tariff yard- 
stick”’ was omitted. It contained no price-fixing provisions 
and there was no Government subsidy of any kind. Other 
changes—some beneficial, some questionable—lave been made, 
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but this only illustrates that no controversial, constructive 
legislation ever passes unless its real friends adopt the give 
and-take method. 


NO OPERATION UNTIL FARMBRS APPROVE 


The optional features of the old bill were retained and 
strengthened so that under no circumstances could the equal- 
ization fee be put inte operation until a majority of the farmers 
who produced a commodity favored it. As the bill was voted 
on in the House, before operations involving payment of equal- 
ization fee could begin with any commodity the board would 
have to find: 

(1) That there is, or may be during the ensuing year, a 
surplus above domestic requirements or above requirements for 
orderly marketing. 

(2) A substantial number of cooperative and farm organiza- 
tions must ask for operations. 

(3) The advisory committee representing the producers must 
approve operations. 

(4) All the members of the board from land-bank districts, 
in which more than 50 per cent of the commodity is produced, 
must vote for operations. 

(5) A majority of the board must vote for operations. 

(6) The board must ascertain that a majority of all the 
producers of that commodity are in favor of operations. 

(7) In any State where not as many as 50 per cent of the 
producers of the commodity are members of such cooperative 
associations or other organizations, an expression from the 
producers of the commodity shall be obtained through a State 
convention of such producers to be called by the head of the 
department of agriculture of such State, under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by him. 

With all these safeguards it must be obvious to any fair- 
minded man that operations could not be undertaken by the 
board and equalization fees imposed until a clear majority of 
all producers of the commodity favored it. It is one of the 
most democratic laws ever proposed in Congress. 

PREVENTION OF OVERPRODUCTION 

Much has been said throughout the debate on this bill of the 
danger of overproduction and of the necessity for devising some 
means of prevention of overproduction. In my opinion opera- 
tions under the McNary-Haugen bill would provide the oppor- 
tunity and the machinery for information and education of the 
farmers on the importance of adjusting production to demand. 
When a proposal is made to the board to operate with cotton, or 
any other commodity, a nation-wide discussion of the advisabil- 
ity and desirability of such operations would begin at once and 
would extend into every neighborhood and every home in the 
territory affected. -Through the commodity advisory councils 
information concerning stocks on hand, probable yield, and esti- 
mated demand would be furnished to producers and would be 
widely discussed in the press, cooperatives’ meetings, and the 
State convention of farmers called to consider operations under 
the law. These discussions would be highly educational in 
character, and in the course of a very brief period farmers 
would understand as they never understood before the price 
influence of large and small crops and there would be brought 
home to all of them the necessity of adjusting their production 
to probable demand. 

As illustrative of the possibility of universal education on an 
economic question, I am reminded that before the days of cotton 
cooperatives in the South not one farmer in a hundred knew 
there was a premium value on cotton above 1 inch in staple 
length. The discussions throughout the organization campaigns 
of the cooperatives and the publications issued by the coopera- 
tives have been so effective that to-day practically every farmer 
in the South knows that there is a premium on cotton of extra 
staple length, and as a result the quality of cotton has been 
improved. I mention this to show that when the opportunity 
for discussion is provided it is possible for large groups of 
farmers to become well educated on important economic facts. 

THREE FARM BILLS COMPARED 


All three of the agricultural bills which were considered by 
the House—tbe Aswell bill, the Crisp bill, and the MeNary- 
Haugen bill—had the same aim, namely, to deal with farm sur- 
pluses in such a way as to stabilize prices of farm products. 
The Aswell bill proposed to manage the surplus through a Goy- 
ernment board financed by Government funds. The Crisp bill 
proposed to finance operations with Government funds and pro- 
ceeds derived from buying and selling. 

The MecNary-Haugen bill proposed to fivance operations 
necessary in handling the surpluses with funds derived from 
equalization fees collected from the commodity dealt in. In 
addition, a revolving fund was provided by the Government 
which would be used in anticipation of the collection of the 
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‘equalization fee and returned to the Government when the fees 
had been paid. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that if surpluses could 
be managed under the Aswell or Crisp bills without involving 
then operations could be conducted under the McNary- 
Haugen bill without losses, and it would not have been neces- 
sary to collect the equalization fee after the first year. If the 
surplus could be managed at a profit under the Crisp bill, it 
could be managed at a profit under the McNary-Haugen bill. 
The board could do all that could be done under the other two 
bills and many things which could not be done under those 
bills. If the expectations of the authors of the Crisp and 
Aswell bills should have been disappointed and it should have 
turned out that profits could not be made in the management 
of the surplus, then these measures would have failed to give 
relief. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill ample provisions were made 
for taking care of losses through the equalization fee. Thus, 
in every way the McNary-Haugen bill promised more to farm- 
ers and would most certainly have benefited them more than 
either of the other two bills, and would have established a 
permanent agricultural policy. 

It is gratifying to we to observe that American farmers have 
not asked for subsidy or charity in this legislation, but have 
insisted upon legislation which would enable them to manage 
their own business and bear whatever costs may be involved 
in stabilizing the price of their products. 

Much has been said about the constitutionality of certain 
provisions of the MeNary-Haugen bill, and the certainty that 
it would be tied up in the courts for a long time had it been 
approved by the President. 

LOAN AND INSURANCE PROVISIONS 

I wish to call attention to the fact that there are many im- 
portant features of the McNary-Haugen bill which do not de- 
pend upon the constitutionality of the equalization fee. Sec- 
tion 12 provides for loans to cooperatives for managing the 
surplus and for acquiring facilities. Under that section, while 


losses, 


the equalization fee was being litigated in the courts, the 
board would have had authority to utilize $250,000,000 re- 


volving fund for loans to cooperatives handling any or all 
products, whether basic agricultural products or not. In other 
words, under section 12 of the McNary-Haugen bill the board 
could do all that could be done with loans to manage the sur- 
plus, and these operations could have been carried on while 
the equalization fee was being litigated, and would have been 
continued even though the equalization fee should not have 
been upheld by the courts. 

The insurance provision of section 12 was also independent 
of the equilization fee, and the benefits of this provision could 
have been enjoyed while the equalization fee was being settled 
in the courts. Under this provision it would have been possi- 
ble for the board to insure cooperatives against fluctuations in 
price in a way which would enable them to become real factors 
in stabilizing markets. 

Under this provision the cooperatives would themselves pay 
the cost of the insurance, The practical benefits of the insur- 
ance feature would enable cooperatives to pay practically the 
full market price of cotton on delivery and thus aid farmers 
to participate more fully in the benefits of cooperative market- 
ing. Its principles have been demonstrated by the Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association of the Mississippi Delta, which was 
responsible for its insertion in the bill. As an optional feature 
it gave promise of great good. 

Thus it appears that the benefits granted under the loan and 
insurance sections of the bill would have been immediately 
available and would not have been dependent upon the validity 
of the equalization fee. 

NO DISLOCATION OF TRADE 


I wish to call attention to the fact that the McNary-Haugen 
Lill does not contemplate the handling of the entire supply of 
any commodity by the Federal Farm Board or its cooperative 
By express terms the board is limited to dealing with 
the surplus and when it has removed the surplus from the mar- 
ket by storage or export, the regular supply would be left to 
be handled in a regular way by the regular agencies of trade, 
cooperative or otherwise. This fact very effectively takes care 
of the much discussed price fixing. When the board shall have 
removed the surplus and supply and demand are evenly bal- 
anced, price levels will adjust themselves under the operation 
of the law of supply and demand and will be in line with the 
general business conditions of the country. 

I wish also to emphasize that all the regular agencies of 
trade would have the same free opportunity which they now 
have for handling the regular supply of any commodity after 
the surplus has been taken care of. 


agencies, 
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SOUTHERN CROPS FAIRLY TREATED 


Some southern critics of the bill have sought to create the 
impression that this legislation was designed by western farm- 
ers for the benefit of western crops only and that cotton, rice, 
end tobacco were included merely as a “sop” to the South to 
get votes, and that it would not really benefit southern farmers, 
The truth is that southern farm leaders had much to do with 
Grafting the bill and southern crops.were well taken care of. 
These facts were well known in Washington. Mr. H. A. Wal- 
lace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, one of the oldest and best 
known farm papers in the Corn Belt, visited the Capitol during 
the consideration of this legislation by Congress and in an edi- 
torial on what he learned while there made this reference to 
southern farm leaders and the place of southern crops in the 
bill: 

There were a number of exceedingly capable fellows of a business- 
like type there representing southern cotton cooperatives. ‘These men 
did not indulge in vain words of any sort. They were out to get help 
for cotton and they had amendments added to the bill in the 
Senate which would help cotton. They worked straightforwardly to 
get southern votes, and they got them. In the main, I gained the 
impression that the southerners have done more downright hard 
thinking as to just exactly how the bill would work in terms of cotton 
and tobacco than have the western leaders with respect to the applica- 
tion of the bill to wheat, pork, and corn. 

THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 


Although the President has repeatedly declared his interest 
in farm-relief legislation, he has vetoed the McNary-Haugen 
bill, a measure which passed Congress after long and exhaustive 
consideration, and which commanded the support of a majority 
of both parties in both Houses of Congress. He sets his own 
judgment against the combined judgment of Congress and the 
leaders of American agriculture and offers no constructive plan 
as a substitute. 

A more intemperate and inconsistent message has not been 
sent to Congress by the Chief Executive in a long time. The 
President is not a great lawyer and his opinion on the con- 
stitutionality of the bill should not be conclusive. The bill 
was so carefully drawn that even had the features to which 
the President objected been declared unconstitutional it would 
not have made other beneficial provisions of the bill inoper- 
ative. By his veto the President denies to the Supreme Court 
an opportunity to pass upon the constitutional question involved 
in the bill. Since the main feature to which the President ob- 
jected involved the assumption of financial liability by the 
farmer, who will say that the farmer should not have had an 
opportunity to test its constitutionality at his own expense? 

The provision in the bill giving farmers the right to nominate 
members of the board were, under the law, directory only; and 
if the President had made nominations to the Senate in disre- 
gard of the nominations made by farmers and the Senate had 
confirmed his nominees, the directory provisions would have 
been inoperative. 

In trying to forecast what would happen to prices of farm 
products under the operation of the bill the President is amaz- 
ingly inconsistent. In one part of his message he says the bill 
would not bring higher prices to farmers, but would bring over- 
production and lower prices. A little further along in the 
message he argues that the bill would work great harm to 
consumers by increasing prices. One of these results might 
follow, but not both of them. 

The President’s objection that relief to wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, and swine would be an injustice to producers of 
other crops and the public is not only unsound but is an obvious 
effort to array one class against another and to arouse sec- 
tional jealousy and rivalry. Justice to grain farmers can not 
be injustice to cotton farmers, and justice to cotton and tobacco 
farmers can not be injustice to dairy farmers. In a broader 
sense justice to agriculture can not be injustice to other 
industries. 

Likewise the President’s effort to arouse the opposition of 
business men by seeking to create the impression that the bill 
would dislocate private business is based on a lamentable mis- 
conception of the provisions of the bill. This legislation deals 
only witb the surplus, and the board would have no authority 
to deal with the bulk of the crop which constitutes the regular 
supply. When the board shall have removed the surplus by 
storage or export, the regular agencies of trade, cooperative or 
otherwise, would hantie the balance of the crop in the usual 
Way. 

The real heart of the President's objections is well stated in 
this paragraph of the reply made by the committee of 22 of 
the North Central States Agricultural Conference: 


The veto message is part of the program that is industrializing 
America at the expense of agriculture. Repeatedly it pictures evil 
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effects following better prices for the Nation’s cash crops. It ex- 
presses the viewpoint of laissez faire for agriculture while sanctioning 
protection for industry. After reading the message with its almost 
infinite faultfinding over details, the thought occurs that the funda- 
mental, unexpressed objection may be that voiced by Andrew Mellon 
a year ago, when he asked for the rejection of the surplus control bill 
on the ground that it would tend to raise the cost of food and raw 
material to industry in the United States. 


THE FIGHT FOR AGRICULTURE WILL GO ON 


The President’s veto will not end the fight for farm relief. 
All the conditions in agriculture which existed when this bill 
was written are in existence to-day. Our farmers are still 
unprosperous. Bankruptcies and foreclosures are still too 
common in agricultural regions. Our boasted prosperity is still 
confined to the great industrial regions. The beneficiaries of 
our high protective tariff show no disposition to forego any of 
their vast profits. Within a week of the day the President 
vetoed the farm relief bill he signed the bank relief bill and 
issued an Executive order increasing the tariff on pig iron 50 
per cent a ton, which was promptly followed by an increase of 
50 cents a ton in the price of pig iron. 

All substitutes which have been offered for farm relief have 
fuiled. The special credit corporations offered to the distressed 
grain and livestock farmers of the Northwest and the Corn 
Belt have brought no relief. The special loan corporations 
offered to the South by the President's cotton commission to 
handle the cotton surplus have not proven effective. The loan 
schemes embodied in the Crisp and Aswell bills would not give 
relief; and even if these plans possessed real merit they would 
not give relief so long as the President has power to appoint 
the board and so long as he is dominated by the great industrial 
interests of the East, which want cheap food and cheap raw 
materials from the farms. With complete power over the per- 
sonnel of the board and its operations, lodged in the hands 
of an industrial-minded President, no relief could come to 
farmers under either the Crisp or Aswell bill. 

The fight for genuine farm relief must go on. I am reliably 
informed that agricultural conditions in the West show no 
signs of improvement. Certainly the skies have not cleared in 
the South. The price of cotton is still far below the cost of 
production. The recent slight increase of price came after the 
bulk of the crop had passed out of the hands of farmers at 
much lower prices. 

With the large carry-over, even a large reduction of acreage 
this spring gives no assurance of profitable prices next fall. 
And the pity of it is that even if the next crop should be small 
and prices should go up and the carry-over should be sold at 
18 cents or 20 cents a pound it would not benefit many of the 
farmers who produced it because it has passed out of their 
hands. 

The widespread discussion of the McNary-Haugen bill last 
fall and winter and the probability of its passage by Congress 
had a sustaining influence on the market. If the mere prospect 
of passage had such an influence on the market, it is idle to say 
that its operation would not have carried and sustained the 
market at higher levels. 

The problem of cotton prices is and will continue to be the 
problem of the surplus. Large crops will continue to follow 
small crops in spite of all tliat can be done in the way of acre- 
age control. Drought and flood, boll weevil and plant diseases 
will continue to give us variable acre yields and variable total 
crops. A way must be found to stabilize prices by stabilizing 
the supply that will be offered on the market, and that can be 
done only through legislation which embodies the fundamental 
principles of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

I am reliably informed that at this very moment the Lanca- 
shire spinners, who are the largest purchasers of American 
cotton, are considering two important plans for stabilizing 
prices of cotton. One presented by Sir Charles W. Macara, 
formerly president of the National Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners, and the other by John Maynard Keyes, the 
distinguished British economist. 

Sir Charles Macara’s plan is that the British Government 
aid the Lancashire spinners in forming a pool of 1,000,000 
bales of American cotton to be used as a price-stabilizing factor. 
When the price of cotton is high supplies would be drawn from 
this pool, and when the price of cotton is low purchases will be 
made to replenish it. This is exactly the reverse of the plan 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill. It would be equivalent 
to managing our surpluses in the interest of foreign purchasers 
of American cotton. 

Mr. Keyes’s plan calls for the formation of a gigantic cotton 
mills trust to which all the Lancashire spinners will transfer 
their mills, receiving stock in exchange. This would concen- 
trate in one gigantic trust the buying of American cotton by the 
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spinners of Great Britain. It is not difficuit to forecast what 
would happen to our cotton prices when one agency makes all 
the purchases for our British market. 

These two plans have been presented and published and are 
now under serious consideration by the cotton-mill interests of 
Great Britain. They constitute a warning to cotton farmers of 
the United States and to the business interests of this Nation, 
and emphasize the necessity for carrying on the fight for legis- 
lation which will enable American producers to stabilize the 
prices of farm products at fair and profitable levels. This can 
only be done through legislation which will make it possible for 
producers to control their own surplus production and withhold 
it from the market until there is demand for it at fair prices. 
Yet the bill making this possible was vetoed by the President. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Some critics have asked why special legislation for farm 
relief is necessary—why farmers can not work out their prob- 
lems themselves as other classes have done? The answer is, 
first, that other great classes have not solved their problems 
without the aid of Federal legislation. Our railroads, our bank- 
ers, our industries, have secured and are now enjoying Gov- 
ernment aid and protection through special legislation. The 
real basis of farm-relief legislation will be found in the essen- 
tial difference between agriculture and industry. With the 
development of power and machinery industry changed over 
from a basis of individual production to group production, and 
to-day every article that enters the channels of general com- 
merce except farm products is produced and sold by groups of 
men acting through Government-created corporations. Agri- 
culture alone remains on a basis of individual production and 
sale. The individual can not compete successfully with the 
Government-created corporations, and this explains why agri- 
culture has been falling behind industry in the competition for 
success, 

Farm-relief legislation in its fundamental aspects aims to give 
farmers the benefits of group action in dealing with the big 
problems of distribution and surplus control, and thus place 
them on a basis of equality with the great industrial cerporate 
groups. The vast number of farmers make it impossible for 
them to act through corporations, as industry does, but through 
the agencies proposed in the MeNary-Haugen bill they would 
be enabled to handle some of their big problems through collec- 
tive action in the same effective manner that industry now 
handles its big problems through Government-created corpora- 
tions. Let us not forget that a prosperous agriculture is the 
surest foundation for the prosperity of all industries. 


MISREPRESENTATION RESPONSIBLE FOR PREJUDICE AGAINST BILL 


I wish to say in conclusion that-I question whether any legis- 
lation in the last decade has received so little study from the 
majority of those who opposed it as the McNary-Haugen bill. 
I am led to this conclusion by numerous erroneous statements 
which appear in the ConGrRESSIONAL Recorp, many of them under 
extension of remarks by Members of Congress. I can not fail 
in this connection to call attention to a statement by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Carolina, my friend Mr. Pou, 
appearing in the Appendix of the ConerEessIONAL ReEcorD, page 
5715, in which he says that under this bili the Federal farm 
board could go so far as to designate a particular gin in each 
community through which the equalization fee would be col- 
lected—even going so far as to intimate that all farmers would 
be required to gin their cotton at that particular gin. The 
gentleman from North Carolina would be very much embarrassed 
if asked to put his finger on any language in the bill justifying 
such a statement and would be still further embarrassed when 
his attention was directed to the fact that the bill does not call 
for the collection of the equalization fee at the gin at all. I 
refer to this as typical of many other erroneous statements that 
have been made about this legislation. 

As a convincing reply to the argument of the President and 
others that an increase in the price of farm products would 
unduly enhance the cost of living of consumers, I refer to an 
article on “ Who benefited by the [cotton] growers’ plight,” 
which appeared in the March 3 issue of Commerce and Finance, 
a New York business journal of wide circulation and high 
standing, which follows: 


The editor of Commerce and Finance requested me to elaborate upon 
a recently made statement that retail dry goods prices are not notice- 
ably cheaper than a year ago. Well, the fact of the matter is, they are 
not. Anyone who wishes to be convinced should visit our large depart- 
ment stores and examine the prices of dress ginghams, lingerie crépe, 
chiffon, voiles, satinettes, staple ginghams, percales, madras shirtings, 
ete. One will find that present retail prices of these materials are 
only a few cents cheaper per yard than a year ago, whereas raw cotton 
declined 9 cents per pound during the same period of time. 
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_ Out of 1 pound of American cotton almost 6 yards of staple gingham 
can be produced; the same ratio applies to voiles, whereas the ratio 
of 1:4 should be figures on percales and crépes. It is also interesting 
to note that 1 pound of Egyptian cotton can be woven into— 

Four yards of sheeting; or 

Four yards of bleached muslin; or 

Seven yards of calico; or 

Six yards of gingham; or 

Ten yards of lawn; or 

swenty-five handkerchiefs; or 

Fifty-six reels of No. 40 sewing thread. 

Such are the utilities of cotton! 

Perhaps it would be informative to list some items in detail and to 
compare their present retail prices with those of one year ago. Also 
to measure the decline in prices of these materials in cents per pound 
of cotton and to contrast them with the actual decline in raw cotton. 














| Retail Retail Decline in 
price price one raw cot- 
to-day, year ago, Change ton per 
each eac’ pound 
— i— —— | a 
| | Cents 
Men's cotton shirts, quality A---- $1. 65 $1.65 | None...... 9 
Men’s cotton shirts, quality B....| 2. 95 2. 95 |----- ee 9 
Men’s cotton shirts, quality C_...| 5. 50 +. | do. y 
Men's collars, quality A_.dozen = 1. 50 | S __ ee 9 
Men's collars, quality B..- ».. 2. 00 | 2. 00 oda ae 9 
| Decline in 
Retail | Retail ——, | row cotton 
price price one ie conte | industry 
to-day, year ago, per pound | ae 
per yard per yard for longer 
| of cotton staple 
ee | Sadd 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Pa i i ke 25 35 2! 10 
LAMB OIA C8EN0 onc. ccncscansccccdun 28 38 | 23% 12 
‘| eS: 25 | 38 2%) 12 
Staple gingham................... 12% 15 ly YW 
Percaies os ncnenceaimiaial el die ea tl j 29 35 1%) 10 
sinilieantalscsidiidansilaiiit an ident acai Sassi ale lial RT Satie ce aa 
These are only a few concrete examples to prove that the public 
at large—the actual consumers of our cotton goods—have not bene- 


fited to any appreciable extent by the growers’ plight. 

While investigating this question we asked a department-store 
buyer whether a cut in retail prices would help to increase the con- 
sumption of cotton goods. “ Would not the public be inclined to pur- 
chase liberally if they were given the full benefit of the de- 
cline in cotton?” queried the writer. The buyer looked up whimsically 
and responded : 


nore 


“The public wants style, color, beauty; it will pay the price if you 
give it the design; a few cents per yard won't matter if the quality 
is right; what the public wants is talent and inspiration in cotton 
goods,” 


NUMBER OF FARMS PRODUCING SIX BASIC COMMODITIES 


With reference to the assertion in the veto message that the 
bill is sectional and “for certain groups of farmers in certain 
sections,” I present the following statement showing the number 
of farms in the United States and the number on which the 
six basic commodities named in the bill are produced. The 
figures are for the year 1919 and are taken from vol. 5, 
Agricultural Reports, Fourteenth Census, the latest available: 


Number of farms on which wheat is produced__---.-. ~~ 2, 225, 134 
Number of farms on which corn is produced_.__-.------~ 4, 956, 692 
Number of farms on which rice is produced_..---------_- 20, 310 
Number of farms on which cotton is produced__.--_.---- 1, 905, 863 
Number of farms on which tobacco is produced__- ~~~ 448, 572 
Number of farms on which hogs are produced... ~~ 4, 850, 807 

Total number of farms in the United States_.__._.._-- 6, 448, 343 


Apropos the President’s veto, I quote the following excerpts 
from a statement made by W. H. Settle, president Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation, appearing in daily Recorp of March 4, page 
5950: 

At least three-fourths of the President’s message is devoted to de- 
which the MecNary-Haugen Dill not contain 
and to arguing against things which it does not provide. Among the 
straw men Set up and annihilated by the President in his veto message 
are, to mention only a few, Government price fixing on farm products, 
guaranteeing profits to packers and millers, destruction of cooperative 


nouncing provisions does 


associations, and difficulty of collecting the equalization fee. He de- 
votes many long paragraphs in pointing out the fallacy of Government 
price fixing, but in no place does he show how and where price fixing 


is provided unde 
plan for fixing 


the MecNary-Haugen Dill. 
by 


As a matter of fact, no 


prices the Government or by anyone else is pro- 


vided directly or indirectly under this bill, as anyone who has read it 
This bogey has long since 


can easily determine for himself. been 
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exploded. As for guaranteeing profits to millers, that is nothing more 
or less than a simple misrepresentation of facts, for there is not only 
no provision for direct or indirect guaranty of profits to millers, but 
there would be little or no probability of any dealing with millers by 
the agency created under the McNary-Haugen bill. He also devotes 
the most of a newspaper column to worrying over the difficulty of 
collecting the equalization fee, the expense of collection, etc., this part 
of the message evidently having been written by Secretary Mellon. I 
see no reason why it should be any more difficult to collect the equali- 
zation fee on farm products than it is to collect the gasoline tax, for 
example—and so on all through his list of straw men. 

The President lays much stress upon the alleged unconstitutionality 
of the bill, and depends upon an opinion to that effect by Attorney 
General Sargent. This is no new argument against new legislation; 
in fact, it has been raised against every important bill before Congress 
for the past 100 years. It was raised against the Federal reserve act, 
the Federal farm loan act, the Adamson law, the transportation act 
to mention only a few recent instances. To say that a new measure 
is unconstitutional is merely the refuge which has sheltered many a 
distressed politician. Neither the President nor the Attorney General 
has the right under the Constitution to determine the constitutionality 
of anything—the Supreme Court of the United States is the only body 
with jurisdiction. For the President to say that the bill is uncon- 
stitutional is, therefore, an unwarranted assumption of power which 
settles nothing, for that question can not be settled and will not be 
settled until carried to the Supreme Court. When that question was 
raised in Congress, which contains some of the ablest constitutional 
lawyers in America, the most severe critics were silenced by the master- 
ful arguments of the late Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa. 

The President inquires also why, if the bill is good for the pro- 
ducers of cotton, wheat, corn, pork, rice, and tobacco, It should not 
also be good for all farmers, and he asks why it should not also 
include the producers of beef cattle, sheep, dairy products, poultry, 
potatoes, hay, fruit, vegetables, oats, barley, rye, flax, and other agrt- 
cultural products. This question illustrates his lack of information 
with reference to the farm situation. Practically none of the products 
he names are produced in sufficient quantities to make a surplus; in 
fact, America imports large quantities of some of these products. 
Producers of these commodities are mostly in better shape than are 
the producers of the more important basic crops named in the bill, and 
there is little or no need of providing for exporting surpluses which 
do not exist. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN MEXICO—THE FACTS 


Mr. DOUGLASS. Mr. Speaker, an element of fanaticism and 
bigotry is being deliberately injected into the discussion of the 
problems which have arisen between our Government and that 
of Mexico. Charges have been made by designing partisans of 
radicalism that American Catholics were aiding and supporting 
the Catholics of Mexico in an attempt to overthrow the legiti- 
mate Government of that Republic. 

That this charge is wholly without foundation is evident 
from the words and acts of those who are authorized to repre- 
sent the Catholic Church in this country. 

The other day, speaking before the Boston branch of the 
Foreign Policy Association, whose membership includes a num- 
ber of my constituents, Mr. William F. Montavon, a director 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, set forth clearly 
the attitude of American Catholics on this whole question of 
religious persecution in Mexico. 

His remarks are a concise and clear statement supported by 
undisputed evidence, and, under leave granted by the House, I 
ask that they be inserted in the Rrecorp: 


With deep gratitude I have accepted your kind invitation to take 
part in this important discussion, Sitting here, reviewing in my own 
mind the interesting and, I do not hesitate to say, important work 
which your organization is undertaking, I know that I have the good 
fortune of being in the presence of men and women whose interest in 
this problem springs from intelligence—from a desire for knowledge. 
Unselfish in its origin, your interest is generous; it grows naturally 
out of the sympathy tolerant men everywhere have for a nation that 
is in distress, a nation that is groping leaderless through a maze of 
strange theories, seeking the lane that will lead to peace, to national 
happiness. 

But this discussion is prompted not alone by sympathy for the 
people of Mexico. Mexico is our neighbor, and from that fact flow 
innumerable currents and countercurrents of influence. The national 
life of Mexico becomes yearly and daily more intimately bound up with 
our own. The force which public opinion and, above all, national 
example must wield in the solving of the problems of our neighbor is in 
evidence. 

The appeals which spokesmen for President Calles make for forbear- 
ance, and even for support, show that below the Rio Grande that 
influence is understood. Is it understood equally well in our country? 
Out of these mutual influences there grows our responsibility as a 
Nation. Public opinion, if its influence is to be salutary, must be 
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enlightened, springing from knowledge; it must be generous. Public 
opinion which is partisan, which springs from passion and prejudice, 
can bring only disaster. 

But there is even a deeper reason than any of these for the interest 
we take in the Mexican problem. No problem more momentous con- 
fronts us as a Nation to-day. It involves peace and war. Upon the 
wisdom ‘with which that problem is solved may hang the future happi- 
ness of a continent. 3 

Happy as I am to have this opportunity to lay before you some of 
the facts which have come to my attention in the bope that these may 
aid you in reaching sound conclusions, it is not without misgiving 
that I undertake the discussion of a phase of this problem so limited 
in scope as that which has been assigned to me, 

The Mexican problem is a complex problem. In spite of all that has 
been said, it is not primarily a religious problem, In Mexico we see 
no evidence of any conflict between a nation and religion. The people 
of Mexico have not repudiated their church; the church in Mexico has 
not anathematized its people. 

The Mexican problem is economic, it is political, it is social; but, 
above all, it is ethical. That problem was stated in the program of 
the revolution of 1910. “ We have taken up arms,” declared the leaders 
of that day, “not to overthrow one tyrant and seat another on his 
throne.” 

That revolution was not to relent until tyranny had been banished 
from Mexico. That was a noble aspiration! It was not without the 
sympathy, even the support, of generous men and women in the 
United States. The aspiration of 1910 has been scrapped. It breathed 
its last at Queretaro, and article 1 of the Queretaro constitution is its 
epitaph. By that article the cornerstone of liberty is blasted. “ Men 
in Mexico shall have the rights which this constitution grants to 
them.” How far did the enactors of that article wander from the 
course that had been laid for them by the framers of the constitution 
of 1857? In the first article of the 1857 constitution there is recog- 
nized and embodied the self-evident truth that men are endowed with 
certain inalienable rights and that all just government exists to protect 
them in the exercise of these. 

In all the discussion of this problem we have heard little of this 
article 1, Diseussion has dealt with the things that seemed more prac- 
tical—the right to property, the right to liberty in education and in 
religion—but the real problem of Mexico lies deeper than all of these. 
The problem in Mexico is how to restore, how to set up on a firm 
foundation a political and social régime in which the inalienable rights 
of Mexicans will be secured and, above all, the right to direct their own 
political destiny made effective to the Mexican people. 

From 1910 to this day, revolution has succeeded revolution in Mex- 
ico. The Nation has been brought to prostration, not by any generous 
effort to cast off tyranny, but by wars born of hate, by the struggle of 
classes for supremacy, 

And now, its strength sapped, its courage destroyed, the Mexican 
people is having imposed upon it a system of political and social insti- 
tutions founded on the denial of the fundamental principles of justice 
and liberty. That system is being spread to other countries on our con- 
tinent. No man can foresee the consequences which such a movement 
may hold even for us. Indifference in the face of such a problem 
would be criminal. 

Those who are directing this attempt see great obstacles lying athwart 
their paths. Ricardo Trevino, secretary general of the C, R. O. M., 
speaking on February 14, only a few days ago, in the Esperanza Iris 
Theater in Mexico, denounced one of them. “ Our difficulty to-day,” he 
declared, “ arises out of our controversy with the United States. The 
remedy is in the hands of Mexican labor. We must cease to be tribu- 
tary to the United States. Only thus can we achieve our economic in- 
dependence.” 

He charged the United States with imperialism and spoke of our 
maneuvers and machinations against Mexico, charging our country with 
having fomented revolution in Mexico and with having sent radicai 
agitators into Mexico to corrupt Mexican labor. He refers especially to 
the Anti-Imperialist League of Chicago and he is quoted by Excelsior, of 
February 14, as saying: “That organization is supported in its 
machinations against Mexico by the Government of the United States,” 

President Calles, on March 6, 1926, signaled two enemies with 
which he found bimself confronted in Mexico. He was addressing the 
annual convention of the C. R. O. M. He exalted the proletariat as 
organized in the C. R. O. M., and declared himself ready to march at 
their head against their common enemies. 

The two principal of these he denounced specifically. The independ- 
ent press, in the hands of unscrupulous men, self-seeking, debauched, 
devoted to the ignoble task of bringing upon Mexico the calamity of 
foreign intervention. The church, the opponent of all progress, the 
enemy of the proletariat. And the C. R. O. M., in resolution adopted at 
the convention, placed itself solidly behind President Calles in the 
fight which he would undertake against these enemies. 

Thus, was war declared on press and church in Mexico! 

The harrowing details of the conflict, in spite of a censorship ruth- 
lessly administered, have filtered through to us. Time permits only the 
briefest mention of them. In 1917, when the Queretaro constitution was 
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promulgated, the bishops of Mexico had protested against articles 3, 5, 
27, and 130 of that constitution. 

Carranza had made a faint effort to meet this protest, but Carranza 
was not allowed to survive that effort. No move, hewever, had been 
made before 1926 to enforce strictly against the church the provisions 
of those articles. 

With the forces of radicalism and revolution and, above all, the 
agrarians, behind him, Calles, from the beginning of his administra- 
tion, took up the task of their enforcement. He called upon all State 
authorities to enforce article 3 in their schools and that part of article 
130 over which they have special jurisdiction. 

Some of the State authorities refused to obey. Threats of punish- 
ment and deposition went out against them. Some toek action. Ex- 
ercising the authority given them by the constitution, 12 of the 28 
States which make up the Mexican Union passed laws fixing the maxi- 
mum number of Catholic priests that would be permitted to function. 
The number allowed in some States was absurdly inadequate. In 
Potosi, the number was reduced from 95 to 25; in Tamaulipas, from 
85 to 12; the total number authorized by the 12 States was just about 
one-third the number actually at work in those same States. 

The State of Tabasco, exceeding even the constitution, prohibited any 
priest to remain unmarried in that State. 

Meantime, the Federal Government was not idle. The priests in the 
federal district and the territories were made to feel the hand of the 
law. Orders went out for the capture and deportation of every foreign 
priest in Mexico. They were declared to be pernicious aliens. Some 
of them had labored a lifetime in the missions of Mexico. The people 
protested, but to no avail. Like sheep, they were herded to the coast 
and shipped out of the country. Scores of them came to the ports of 
our country destitute and bewildered. They have since found work in 
other fields. 

We have heard much about the domination of Mexico by a foreign 
clergy. It is pertinent to record here the fact that, in all, not more 
than 300 priests were deported and among these not one bishop or high 
ehurch dignitary. 

On the grounds that their buildings had become the property of the 
nation, diocesan seminaries were closed—students and faculty driven 
out—and the buildings turned to new uses. 

The Bishop of Huejutla, with the spirit of a Patrick Henry, flung 
himself into the front ranks of the defenders of liberty in Mexico: 

“I fear not the dungeon. I fear not the rifles of assassins,” cried 
Bishop Manrique y Zarate. “I denounce, I condemn, and [I abhor the 
crimes which in the name of the Government of Mexico are being com- 
mitted against my church. Above all I denounce the purpose of that 
Government to root up and destroy once and for all the Catholic Church 
in Mexico. 

“I denounce with indignation not only articles 3, 5, 27, and 130 of 
the so-called constitution of Queretaro, but I denounce and I abhor 
each and every law, each and every precept issued in violation of the 
law of God and of the rights of man. 

“It is as nothing to me that a law be fundamental, organic, con- 
stitutional, or what not, of to-day, or yesterday, or to-morrow, if that 
law is a violation of the rights of man.” 

The man who had the temerity to utter such words in Mexico was 
arrested, charged with treason, and haled before the courts of bis 
opponents for trial. He was driven afoot from court to court over 
mountain trails. Exposure broke his physical strength, but with soul 
undaunted he finally stood before the supreme court of the State of 
Hidalgo and was found innocent, even under the laws of Mexico. 

In some States the governors refused to enforce article 3 against 
the Catholic schools. Armed forees actually took charge and enforced 
the law, over the protest of the governor and the people of Queretaro. 

A decree regulating the schools was prepared. Private schools. 
parents, and teachers in the Federal district protested, Their protest 
was overruled and the decree became the law of Mexico, making it a 
eriminal offense for any priest or church organization to direct a 
primary school; for anyone to teach religion or any but laical ethics 
in any primary school, private or public, or for any school, having 
otherwise complied with the law, to have exposed on the premises any 
image of God, to be in immediate proximity to any church, 
in its name any word or symbol of a religious nature 


or to have 


“Education in Mexico,” reads an editorial in Excelsior for Feb- 
ruary 11, 1927, “is laical—atheistic, antireligious, if we are to call 
things by their true names—not because the people of Mexico demand 


or even desire that it be so, but because a small group, who hate the 


religion which the people of Mexico professes, have decreed that it 
should be so.” 
In many of the States Catholic teachers refused to teach in the 


They denounced the text-books as an inven- 
tion for the perversion of the children of Mexico. They accepted want 
and poverty and persecution rather than become the instruments 
whereby religion and Christian morality would be educated out of the 
national consciousness of Mexicans, 

Steps were taken for the immediate transfer to the nation of all 
church property, churches, schools, benevolent institutions, seminaries, 
parish rectories, even the houses of such lay 


schools under this law. 


episcopal residences, 
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. organizations 
unions must henceforth from the 
state. 

Religious communities were disbanded; their institutions were raided 
and their inmates ruthlessly cast into the streets. Helpless women, 
nuns who had labored a lifetime as nurses, teachers, ministers of 
charity and enlightenment, were not spared, Hundreds of them were 
driven over the border line intosour country. Others, deprived of the 
consolations of the religious life they had chosen, were received into 
the private homes of charitable people in Mexico and there devote 
themselves as best they can to the labors of charity. 

The Catholic men and women of Mexico organized for the defense of 
their rights. The Conference for the Defense of Religious Liberty is a 
federation of Catholic organizations throughout Mexico. 

The bishops organized and established a permanent committee in 
Mexico City. 

The Government replied by publishing, to go into effect on July 31, a 
decree extending the Criminal Code to offenses committed against the 
antircligious clauses of the Constitution. 

Here are some of the provisions contained in that decree: 

A minister of any cuit not born on Mexican soil, who exercises his 
ministry in Mexico, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 500 pesos, 
or 15 days’ imprisonment. 

Any person who shall impart any other than laical education in a 
public institution of learning or in a private primary school shall be 
subject to summary punishment consisting of a $500 fine or imprison- 
ment of not more than 15 days. 

Any religious corporation or the minister of any religion who shall 
establish or direct a primary school in Mexico shall be punished by a 
fine not to exceed 500 pesos, and the establishment in which the crime 
was committed may be ciosed. 

All religious orders of a monastic character and religious societies 
whose members practice a common rule, to which they bind themselves 
by vow, temporary or perpetual, and in which they are subject to supe- 
riors, are disbanded, and any person who fermerly belonged to such an 
institution who returns to the community life shall be punished by 
imprisonment for from one to two years, and the superiors of such insti- 
tutions shall be subject to imprisonment for six years, Women guilty 
under this provision shall be subject to two-thirds of the penalty pro- 
vided for men. 

Any person, even a near relative, who shall induce a minor to take 
a “vow of religion’? shall be subject to fine and imprisonment, and to 
a less penalty if the person influenced is of age. 

Any minister of any religion or priest who publicly by written 
statement, spoken declaration, or sermon shall criticize the political 
iustitutions, or incite people to disobey the laws or the public authori- 
ties or orders issued by these, shall be punished by imprisonment for 
six years and by fine. And if more than three persons are involved 
in the act, or if force is employed, or the act is accompanied by dis- 
order, threats, physical or moral violence against the public authorities 
or their agents, or when arms are employed, everyone involved shall 
be imprisoned for one year and fined, and the priest or minister of 
religion guilty of conducting such a meeting shall be punished by six 
years of imprisonment and subject to a fine ranging from the first to 
the fourth class, at the discretion of the judge; provided, however, 
that if any disorder results from such a meeting the penalty shall be 
increased in proportion. 

Any minister of any religion who shall at any time in a public or 
private meeting, or in connection with public worship or religious 
teaching, criticize the fundamental laws of the country or the authori- 
ties of the Government, individually or in general, shall be imprisoned 
for from ene to five years. 

Religious periodical publications and periodical publications of a 
marked tendency in favor of any religious creed manifested either by 
their policy or their name may not comment on the political affairs of 
the nation, nor report the acts of the public authorities or of private 
persons which are in any way related to the functioning of the public 
institutions. 

The editor of a paper offending against this provision shall be 
punished with a major arrest and fined and, in case there be no editor, 
the criminal responsibility will fall upon the author of the comments, 


everything be held, by tolerance, 


or the reporter, or upon the manager or director or owner of the 
periodical, and im case of a second offense, the periodical shall be 
suppressed. 

Anyone who shall organize public religious services outside the 


church inclosure or any minister who shall officiate at such a service 
shall be punished by imprisonment and fine. 

Any minister of any religion or any individual, whether man or 
woman, who, professing any religion, shall wear any garment of a 
distinctive character, shall be subject to a fine of 500 pesos and, in case 
of a second offense, shall be imprisoned. 

Anyone in charge of a church who, within one month from the date 
of this law or within one month from the date on which he takes charge 
of a church used for public worship, fails to register, as provided in 
article 130 of the constitution, shall be subject to a fine of 500 pesos, 
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as the Knights of Columbus and the Catholic labor | and the Secretary of Gobernacion shall order the temple closed until 
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this provision is conyplied with. 

It shall be the duty of everyone to denounce offenses and crimes 
committed against this law. 

Any person who shall conceal goods or property held by any religious 
association, known as a church, shall be punished by imprisonment of 
from one to two years, and any person acting as an intermediary in 
the holding of such property shall be summarily punished. 

Those churches which continue to be used for public worship are 
the property of the Nation, represented by the Federal Government, 
which shall have authority to permit or refuse to permit their further 
use for this purpose. Episcopal residences, parish rectories, seminaries 
asylums, schools belonging to religious societies, convents, or any other 
building which may have been constructed or made use of for the 
administration, preaching, or teaching of any religion shall immedi 
ately become by full right and direct dominion the property of the 
nation and shall be set aside for the public use of the Federal Terri- 
tory or of the State in which the same is located. Anyone who 
shail destroy, damage, or in any way injure any church building 
shall be punished by imprisonment of from one to two years and shall 
be subject to the corresponding civil action. 

That decree was denounced in the daily press of Mexico. Excelsior 
declared article 13, restricting the liberty of the press, to be unconsti- 
tutional even in Mexico. El Universal denounced the whole decree as 
a usurpation by the Executive of functions which, under the constitu- 
tion, could be exercised only by the legislature, and concludes: 

“A stop must be put to this practice of stretching the constitution 
through laws alleged to be enacted by its authority, through regula- 
tions issued under authority of these laws, through the action ef courts 
which interpret the laws, and of the police who enforce them, 

“Our most important problems as well as our most important in- 
terests have to do with the reorganization of our industries, of our com- 
merce, of our social life, of our agriculture, of our schools, What- 
ever leads to controversy, to dissension and confusion, to problems 
of a religious nature, will not only be unprofitable but, in last analysis, 
ean be attributed alone to personal hatreds and to intolerance.” 

The Holy Father denounced the persecution of the Church in Mexico 
and called upon the Christian world to pray for the Mexican people. 

The bishops of Mexico issued a joint pastoral, in which they cry out: 

“We protest against this decree. We protest before the heroes who 
throughout history have been the defenders of justice and of right. 
With God’s help we will labor to secure the amendment of this decree 
and of the antireligious clauses of the constitution, and we will not 
abandon the task until our labor has been successful.” 

And appealing to the Catholics of Mexico, they cautioned them against 
violence, saying: 

“By only those means that are lawful and peaceful, exert your 
efforts to bring about the repeal of those laws by which you, and your 
children after you, are being denied that treasure to be prized above 
all else, your freedom to worship God, your religious life.” 

The Catholic men and women of Mexico promoted a nation-wide pett- 
tion in which a million and a half signers asked the National Congress 
of Mexico to grant relief from this oppressive decree. The bishops 
joined their voice to that of the people. Laymen of prominence, not 
affiliated with the church nor in any way implicated in the controversy, 
demanded that Congress perform its duty to the nation. 

All was in vain. The bishops had no right to be heard by Congress 
because, forsooth, they had forfeited their rights as citizens of Mexico. 
The petition was never even discussed by the Congress. It was de- 
nounced as an attempt to overthrow the revolution and congressmen 
were pledged, above all, to maintain the revolution. 

Few, indeed, are the instances in the history of civilization when a 
civilized people has been forced to support such tyranny. And yet, 
the persecution was only beginning. Under pretext that Catholics 
were conspiring, plotting, not precisely an armed rebellion, but the 
overthrow of the “ revolution’ as the law of Mexico. Word went 
out that they must be watched. 

Under pressure from the C. R. O. M., every Catholic was forced from 
the public service. Those who remained were obliged to subscribe 
to an oath pledging their support to the program of persecution. [Even 
day laborers were not exempt. The peons working for the road com- 
mission in Sonora were obliged to subscribe to this oath by a circular 
issued with the full authority of that commission. 

With no charge against them other than that they had promoted 
the Catholic petition to Congress, Catholics were molested by the 
police, thrown into prison, flogged, and even shot. 

El Universal Grafico, an evening paper published in Mexico, an- 
nounced in its July 30 issue that Jose Garcia Farfan was shot while 
trying to escape from his captors in the city of Puebla. I have a 
letter written in Puebla, under date of August 6, by a man who was 
there when Farfan died. 

Farfan was a veteran of the Mexican Army—an old man past 70. 
He owned a small shop in Puebla. He had some circulars regarding 
the Catholic petition which he was distributing to his customers. In 
the window he had placed a poster with the words “ Viva Christo Rey.” 
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Gereral Anaya, commanding federal troops, ordered him to remove the 
poster. Farfan refused. He was arrested and that night he was 
shot in cold blood, without any trial or any opportunity to defend 
himself. 

I have another letter, of which I have brought a copy. It is written 
by a young girl. Two years ago she was attending an American school. 
She is writing to a school chum, the daughter of a friend of mine, 
who is prominent in the civic fife of a great American metropolis. 
Her words are the words of innocence. Here is what she says in a 
latter dated September 23, 1926: 

“This last two months we have had tremendous work on account 
of the Catholic persecution. You have read something about it in 
the paper, but everything is pale in comparison of the brutal reality. 
I had the honor of being in jail—jail because of being a Catholic. In 
some other places they have gone further. They have whipped the 
girls and young fellows, and in two or three other places they have 
shot Catholies—in Zamora two young fellows; they were here a week 
before they were killed.” 

Those last words refer to the sssassination—I can call it by no 
other name—of two young men in the town of Zamora. Reports which 
I have seen of this occurrence show that these young men were in 
Zamora for the purpose of promoting a movement, not of revolution 
but a petition to the National Congress of Mexico, signed by hundreds 
of thousands of Catholics, asking that body to amend the antireligious 
clauses of the Mexican constitution. 

Their conduct was accompanied by no violence. One of them was 
less than 20 years old and the other 22—mere boys. Arrested, they 
were tortured in the hope that there might be wrung from them some 
confession implicating others, and their executioners related, after their 
death, that they had died praising Christ, as true martyrs, but had 
confessed nothing. 

Nor is this an isolated instance to be traced to the savagery of 
some military chieftain. Only a few weeks ago the New York Times 
printed in its columns the translation of an editorial which had ap- 
peared in Excelsior, on January 15, 1927. The title of that editorial 
was “The wave of blood.” It denounced an act which, but a few 
days before, had occurred in the city of Leon. It quotes from the 
letter of an eyewitness, who has this to say: 

“The town of Leon was assaulted Monday before last by a band of 
rebels. The affair at first seemed to have no importance whatever, but 
now it assume importance when there have become public the 
truly appalling details of the execution of five boys, the oldest of whom 
was not yet 20 years of age. The victims were persons well known 
in this locality where their conduct had won for them the respect of 


does 


all. They may have been mislead. Under evil influences they may 
have taken part In an adventure. Whatever their conduct, it could 
under no circumstances: have justified their being put to death like 
dogs.”’ 


These young mren had been arrested in Leon, not in the course of the 
attack, but on the day following. They were unarmed. A detachment 
of mounted gendarmes conducted them to the center of the town and 
there shot them, without any formality or investigation of any kind. 
The writer of that letter says that one of the young men broke dowr 
in tears, 
him and, turning to his conrpanions, 
confidence in God. Viva Christo Rey! he shouted. 


Whereupon the 


gendarmes, furious, seized him and tore out his tongue and shot him. | 
the | 


The bodies of these men placed in view 
entrance to the municipal offices. 

I have seen a photograph of those bodies. It shows Valencia 
lardo with his face bruised and with blood. My informant 
says that his teeth were shattered and his tongue torn out. The Na- 


tional Government refused to accept any responsibility for this crime -be- 


young were public at 


Gal 
smeared 
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Valencia Gallardo, another of the captives, sought to console | 
appealed to them to place their | 


cause it had been committed by municipal authorities, but the editor of | 


Excelsior asks the pointed question : 

“Shall a crime like this go unpunished as 
Colima and another in Acaponeta? Will similar crimes be reported in 
other places in the Republic? Have the authorities adopted as a policy 
the shooting of prisoners without any trial at all—a thing which 
absolutely prohibited by our laws and by the precepts of all civiliza- 
tion?” 

Other summary execution could be cited. 
and the torture to which the victims are subjected is appalling. At 
Angel the skin was torn from the head before the victims were 
shot, and, all this at a time when the spokesman of President Calles is 
innouncing to the world that there is nothing in Mexico which can be 
said to constitute a military problem. 

I know, or course, that all these summary executions are explained 
on the grounds that they are necessary in the defense of the program 
which President Calles is enforcing in Mexico. But, gentlemen, can such 
a reign of terror as that which is being produced in Mexico be justified 
as a defense measure at a time when, in the words of the spokesman 
of President Calles himself, no problem of sufficient gravity to be called 
a military problem confronts the country? 


did a similar one in 


is 


instances of The cruelty 
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The Catholic bishops and priests of Mexico have never, as a body, 
opposed the program of economic, political, and social reforms embodied 
in the constitution of 1917. Their action has, from the first, been 
limited to a demand that the rights of Mexicans to justice and to lib 
erty be not destroyed. 

Some weeks ago one of the great daily papers of Mexico published a 
scathing editorial on the breakdown of justice in the Mexican 
Has corruption in that country reached that 
Government dares not bring offenders to trial? 

I have here a public notice. It comes from Guadalajara, where it 
was published on January 29, 1927. I translate it: 


courts. 


such a stage even the 


“ IMPORTANT NOTICE 


“ GUADALAJARA, JALISCO, January 1927. 

“Notice is hereby served on all Catholic priests in the State that in 
accordance with orders received from the Secretary of Gobernacion, on 
or before the 10th of February, they must, without exception, appear 
personally before the said secretary, it being understood that 
measures will be adopted against any who disobey because proofs are 
in our possession of their complicity in the rebellion, and it being fur- 
ther understood that a detailed list of these priests is on file in the 
office of the secretary. 

“The State authorities will give every facility and protection to those 
who leave.” 

What could be mors 
the State of Jalisco. 
parish, 


9 


severe 


absurd? There are several hundred priests in 
They are men of great influence, each in his own 
As power in Mexico goes, these priests are powerful in Jalisco. 

It is said that proof exists that they are leading a rebellion. Th ¥ 
are not to be arrested. They are to be given every facility if they 
will only surrender themselves to the Department of Justice at Mexico 
City. Who ever heard of such methods for subduing rebellion? Simi- 
lar notice was served upon the Catholic priests of Durango and on 
those of Tamaulipas. 

Word has gone out that all the priests of Mexico are to be ordered 
into concentration at Mexico City. What better proof could anyone 
demand that these men are not guilty as charged than the fact that, 
for the most part, they have actually gone to Mexico City, where they 
have surrendered to the Department of Justice? Were priests 
really guilty, we know the fate that would be theirs. 

Less than two months ago a group of priests, suspected of sedition, 
were marched, at night, to the cemetery of Dolores and there shot. 
Their bodies were buried secretly and every effort made to keep from 
the public all knowledge of what had been done. 


these 


But why carry further this harrowing account of tyranny and 
oppression? There, doubtless, is unrest in Mexico. It is astonishing 
that revolution has not breken out long ag Misgovernment is drag- 


ging Mexico to anarchy. 

The bishops of Mexico were right when in their joint pastoral they 
explained the measures that were being taken against the church, by 
saying that all these had no other purpose than to build up around the 


constitution of 1917 a kind of religion which would prevent its being 
changed. 
A few days ago the Congress of Mexico held a caucus for the pur 


pose of reorganizing. There is no opposition party in that Congress, 
no minority. All are for Calles. All for the revolution And 
they pledged themselves to stand solid their of both 
Ruthlessly the will of Mexicans is trampled upon. Nothing can be law 


it support 


in Mexico which is not of the marrow of the revolution. 

Two months ago President Calles made a damaging confession. 
On New Year’s Eve he addressed the world in defense of his Govern- 
ment. He glorified the revolution, the mighty work of regeneration. 
the proletariat. He bad no word for the people of Mexico. Con- 
cluding, he grimly faced his opposition. Defying them, he hurled this 
threat into their face: “ With the cooperation of my companions in 
office, and, above all, with the support of the national army, my pro- 
gram will go forward.’ 

Mexico is staggering under a load that threatens to crush her 
a burden that long years of bloodshed and revolution have laid upon 
her. 

“Day by day the contempt in which the popular will is held becomes 
more evident,” says Fl Universal, in its editorial of September 29, 
1926. “At the election of the present legislature all bounds were 
passed. Political power is in the hands of a few poltroons, who exer 
cise it for personal gain and have no regard for public opinion. * * * 
Corruption is on every hand. Democracy lies dead in Mexico, where, 
like Lazarus, but in vain, it awaits the miracle that is to bring it to 
life again.” 

To their shame be it said, the best minds of Mexico have failed in 
their patriotic duty. Thinking of themselves, they have beheld with 


indifference crisis follow crisis. If they are not free, it is because they 
not known the worth freedom have refused to 
liberty at the price for which alone it can ever be purchased 
mergence of self in the interest of all. 


have of and purchase 
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The problem confronting Mexico is fundamentally a moral, a social 
problem. Solutions, almost without number, have been proposed. Many 
have All have failed. 

Resort has been had to violence, to war, and revolution. A nation 
regenerated on the field of battle. War but fans the savage 
War brings mun down to the instincts of his savage ancestors. 
The men to whom a people must look for leadership have failed in 


been tried 


can not bt 


passions 


Mexico to devote themselves with honesty and singleness of purpose to 
the working out of the nation’s destiny. They have looked upon their 
Government as a thing apart from the people. They have lived as if 


the nation were but a dependent on the Government. 
has made itself their master. 


Their Government 
Such is the history of tyranny in Mexico, 
e world over. 

If Mexico is to be saved, she can be saved only from within. 
tion can not come from abroad. 


as it has been t! 
Salva- 
Above all, it can never be successfully 


imposed by any government. 
llow are Mexicans to barn the art of self-government? Civic 
virtue is the product of civic action, and springs from enlightenment 


and tolerance. Stability, order, authority exercised with justice, com- 
uch be the background, the starting-point for 
in Mexico, 

of a people is defied 
liberties arc trampled upon. It is denied 
defend itself As we reflect on this sad plight into which a great 
people has been plunged, we recall with a sigh and, reverently, as a 
prayer, repeat those noble principles written by Thomas Jefferson 
into our own great declaration : 

“We truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


manding re 
any forward movement 
To-day the will 


spect, must 


in Mexico. Its rights and 
the means with which to 


we 


hold these 


secure these 


THE MENOMINEE, POTAWATOMI, AND ONEIDA INDIANS OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, I have observed an ever- 
increasing interest in matters pertaining to the Indian people 
who once occupied the land that now makes up our rich Na- 
tion. This once powerful and independent people has since 
become almost extinct. What remains of them now is but a 
skeleton of the many tribes that formed the Indian nations that 
not so leng ago ruled North America. Due to their struggle 
with their white conquerors and their inability to adapt them- 
selves to new methods of iiving, their numbers rapidly dwindled 
to but small remnants seattered widely throughout this land. 
Only in the last few years did they begin to show signs of 
holding their own, and even in some instances, indicating an 
increase in their numbers compared to the immediate preceding 
years. In my district there are still a goodly number of fine 
representatives of these once powerful Indian people. The 
Menominees are the largest group, and they still enjoy tribal 
solidarity. The Potawatomis are fewer in number, but they 
also have shown a remarkable spirit of cooperative tribal effort. 
And, finally, there are the Oneidas. I will speak of each of 
these tribes separately. I will make no effort to give a complete 
history of these Indians. It will be my purpose to scan briefly 
their movements, particularly after they have come to Wiscon- 
sin, and to present some phases of their present status. 

THE MENOMINEE INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 

The people of this tribe so far as known were first enconn- 
tered by the whites when Nicolet visited them, probably in 1634, 
at the mouth of Menominee River, Wis.-Mich. In 1671, and 
henceforward until about 1852, their home was on or in 
the vicinity of Menominee River, not far from where they 
were found by Nicolet, their settlements extending at times 
to Fox River. They have generally been at peace with the 
whites. A suecinet account of them, as well as a full descrip- 
tion of their manners, customs, arts, and beliefs by Dr. W. J. 
Hoifmun, appears in the Fourteenth Report of Ethnology, 1896. 
In their treaty with the United States, February 8, 1831, they 
claimed as their possession the land from the mouth of Green 
tay to the mouth of Milwaukee River and on the west side of 
the bay from the height of land between it and Lake Superior 
to the headwaters of Menominee and Fox Rivers, which claim 
was granted. They now reside on a reservation near the head 
of Wolf River, Wis. 

The Menominee have entered into the following treaties with 
the United States: (1) Treaty of peace at St. Louis, Mo., March 
30, 1817: (2) treaty of Prairie du Chien, Wis., August 19, 
1825, with the Menominee and other Indians, fixing boundary 
lines between the several tribes; (3) treaty of Butte des Morts, 
Wis., August 11, 1827, defining boundary lines between the 
Menominee, Chippewa, and Winnebago; (4) treaty of Washing- 
ton, February 8, 1851, defining boundary lines and ceding lands 
to the United States, a portion of the latter to be for the use 
of certain New York Indians; (5) treaty of Washington, Febru- 
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ary 17, 1831, modifying the treaty of February 8, 1831, in 
regard to the lands ceded for the use of the New York Indians; 
(6) treaty of Washington, October 27, 1832, in which certain 
modifications are made in regard to the lands ceded for the 
use of the New York Indians (Stockbridges and Munsee) and 
to certain boundary lines; (7) articles of agreement made at 
Cedar Point, Wis., September 8, 1836, ceding certain lands to 
the United States; (8) treaty of Lake Pow-aw-hay-kon-nay, 
October 18, 1848, ceding all their lands in Wisconsin, the 
United States to give them certain lands which had been ceded 
by the Chippewa; (9) treaty at the falls of Wolf River, May 
12, 1854, by which they ceded the reserve set apart by treaty 
of October 18, 1848, and were assigned a reserve on Wolf 
River, Wis.; (10) treaty of Keshena, Wis., February 11, 1856, 
ceding two townships of their reserve for the use of the Stock- 
bridges and the Munsee. 

As referred to before, the Menominee Indians now reside on 
a reservation, part of which is located in Shawano County and 
= a Oconto County, embracing approximately 230,000 acres 
of land. 

There are at the present time, according to the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1926, a total of 
1,911 Indians residing there, 998 of whom are males, 913 fe- 
males, 1,029 minors, and 882 adults. The report further shows 
that 300 of these are considered full bloods, 900 more than half- 
mixed blood, and 711 less than half-mixed blood. The Menomi- 
nees have maintained tribal solidarity, and own all of their 
tribal property in common. Their reservation is unallotted. 
In addition to this property in lands and timbers, this tribe 
has to its credit in the Treasury of the United States at the 
present time, $2,789,622.51, making a per capita wealth of a 
little more than $1,459. 

To illustrate further the estimated value of the properties be- 
longing to the Menominee Tribe of Indians, I will cite the fig- 
ures given in the annual report of 1926 to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. The individual property owned by the In- 
dians of this reservation is classified as follows: 


Funds in banks and in the hands of the superintendent 
Homes, furniture, barns, etc 
Wagons, implements, etc__ paeean ep ilhpeaptiehdidengeiniiiaie iliahabeinaivadiieaindiva: 
Stock, poultry, and miscellaneous 


$505, 957 
150, 000 
40, 000 
80, 000 
the total value of the individual property owned by the mem- 
bers of the Menominee Tribe being $775,957. The tribal prop- 
erty, or the property that is considered owned in common, is as 
follows: 
Lands, exclusive of timber, valued at 
EU : OU as, chased binge tnll tnisc tein tite ehenithty madae iaepietetinn teil 
The balance of funds in the Treasury (this figure being for 


1926, and therefore does not conflict with the figure 
Sn OCR Betcha cit hh ehirtnkaid viedatmdddtincnamnah 


$3, 453, 590 
4, 043, 137 


2, 993, 338 





Total value of the tribal property is estimated at___ 10, 490, 065 
Both the individual and the tribal property amounts 
11, 266, 022 


to 

It is therefore evident that this tribe of Indians stand in a 
much better position than many other Indian tribes. This is a 
much brighter picture than can be shown by reciting history 
and status of other Indian peoples. Because of their possession 
of this wealth they have been able to make definite strides in 
their advancement, economically and socially. They provide 
their children with comparatively good educational facilities. 
There are two contract mission schools; one is the St. Anthony's 
Catholic Mission Day School and the other is the St. Joseph's 
Catholic Mission Boarding School. There also is a reservation 
boarding school at Keshena and a day school at Neopit. Ac- 
cording to this same report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1926, there are 592 children of school age, 534 of 
whom are eligible for attendance; 43 children were enrolled in 
Government nonreservation boarding schools, 133 in the Gov- 
ernment reservation boarding school, 13 in the Government day 
school, 227 in the mission and private boarding school, 111 in 
the mission and private day school, and 7 of them in the public 
schools. 

The Indian agency maintained by the Federal Government 
is located at Keshena. It, of course, has jurisdiction over the 
affairs of the Indian reservation. In addition to its duties to 
look after the education of the Indian children, it is charged 
with the responsibility of the governmental affairs on the reser- 
vation, the police duties, and also the management of the 
Government sawmill maintained at Neopit. 

It is impossible to go into greater detail in describing these 
various properties on this reservation. It can be seen that 
with such good timber, easily accessible, that this sawmill 


naturaliy becomes the center of employment for these Indians. 
While it is run and managed by the Indian agency, it should 
also be remembered that it is run entirely with the Indian 
The cost of operation is charged up to the Indian funds, 


funds. 
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and if any profits are made they are likewise credited to the 
tribal funds of these Indians, 

But to merely describe the reservation from the standpoint 
of its wealth and the number of inhabitants and their eco- 
nomie activities would not give a complete picture of the life 
there. I wish to briefly speak of tie political activities of 
these Indians. It is possible to divide them into two distinct 
groups—one who have the tribal interests always uppermost, 
and the other who are more individualistically inclined, and 
who would favor suggestions that would seem to give them 
greater immediate persoual returns, although eventually that 
might be injurious to the tribe itself. I find this individual- 
istie attitude in those who are always ready to take up the 
suggestion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs or some of its 
agents, that they should have their reservation allotted, as in 
the case of the Oneidas and other Indians, and it is such issues 
as the allotment question that brings out most clearly this 
apparent distinction between the two groups, of which I have 
spoken, namely, the one who thinks in terms of the Indian 
tribe and the other who think mostly of themselves. 

The Indians partake in the governmental affairs of the 
reservation by holding council meetings, to which all duly 
enrolled Indians have the right to come. 

Like all other Indians, they now are American citizens. Citi- 
zenship was conferred upon all Indians in the United States by 
the act of Congress approved June 2, 1924 (43 Stats. 253), 
which provides— 

That all noncitizen Indians born within the territorial limits of the 
United States be, and they are hereby, declared to be citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the granting of such citizenship shall 
not in any manner impair or otherwise affect the right of any Indian 
to tribal or other property. 


I have tried in the above remarks to give as briefly as I 
could a description of this, our most important of the Indian 
tribes, residing in my district. I wish that time might have 
permitted me to have taken up some of the other interesting 
questions, such as the water-power development. This ques- 
tion alone has so many angles that it would be appropriate 
to be the object of a lengthy discussion in itself. There are 
many good power sites on this section of the Wolf River. There 
is the view of those who would preserve the natural beauties of 
this reservation and would not listen to any proposal for power 
development. Then there are those who would favor develop- 
ment of the water power on the reservation by permitting 
such projects to be carried on by private power companies. 
And, finally, there is the position taken by still others who 
would have the Indians themselves develop the water power 
on the reservation with the aid of the Government. 

These and other questions of direct interest to the Indians 
on the reservation and their friends might well command your 
further attention, but I will not now take more time, for I 
desire to dwell as fully as I can on the questions pertaining to 
the other two tribes also residing in my district. 

THE POTAWATOMI INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 


The advent of the Potawatomis into the territory which is 
now the State of Wisconsin is traced back to about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The Potawatomi Indians and their 
affiliated tribes were then in possession of territories embrac- 
ing the land along both sides of Lake Michigan, extending down 
into the northwest quarter of what now is the State of Illi- 
nois, northern Indiana, and part of Ohio. Their movement 
into Wisconsin is followed by way of the Strait of Mackinac, 
thence to Sault Ste. Marie, and thence to islands known as 
the Potawatomi Islands at the entrance of Green Bay, and on 
to what is now known as Door County. From this point the 
Potawatomi Indians gradually worked themselves down along 
the shores of Lake Michigan and along the rivers emptying 
into this lake as far south as Chicago. Thus from the first 
time that they had located on the islands of Green Bay until 
their movements can be more definitely attributed to treaty 
arrangements with the United States Government, it can be 
said that these Indians, along with the Chippewas and the 
Ottawas, were in possession of the large territory embracing 
the shores of Lake Michigan and extending down into Indiana, 
Illinois, and Ohio. 

The first important treaty affecting the Potawatomi Indians 
was made by the United States on August 3, 1795 (7 Stat. 49). 
The treaty Indians were left in possession of the country in 
northwest Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, and Wisconsin, except the 
portions thereof recognized to be in the occupancy of other 
Indian tribes. 

Subsequently separate treaties were made with portions of 
the Potawatomis, as also with other tribes, for cessions of lands 
in which they were particularly dwelling at the time of the 
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general movement of the Indian tribes farther westward, re- 
moving the boundary between the advancing civilization of the 
white population. Another purpose of these treaties was to 
more particularly define the tracts of country named and oceu- 
pied by the different tribes. 

By a treaty made with the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pota- 
watomis in 1816 (7 Stat. 146), and another made with the 
Potawatomi Tribe of the prairie and Kankakee (7 Stat. 378), 
cessions of lands were made along the south of Lake Michigan, 
extending southward into Indiana and Illinois. These cessions 
served to make a division between the Potawatomis and affili- 
ated tribes in Wisconsin and Illinois from these of the same 
tribes living in Michigan and Indiana. By further cessions of 
land made by the Potawatomis of the States of Indiana and 
Illinois, and Michigan Territory, in 1832 they parted with all 
of their occupancy titles in those States (7 Stat. 399), there 
being reserved in the ceded country specified tracts for certain 
bands, and certain detached tracts within the ceded territory 
were granted to individuals, families, and so forth, named in 
the treaty. 

The foregoing presents the situation of the Potawatomi 
Tribe of Indians resulting from treaty arrangements made up 
to this time and prior to the treaty of Chicago. 

The treaty of Chicago, entered into on September 26, 1833, 
(7 Stat. L. 431), but which was not ratified and proclaimed 
until February 21, 1835, marks the turning point in the tribal 
sovereignty of the Potawatomi Indians, as well as the other 
Indian tribes who were parties to that treaty. By this treaty 
the chiefs and headmen of the united nation of Chippewa, 
Ottawa, and Potawatomi Indians ceded to the United States all 
of their lands along the western shore of Lake Michigan. This 
cession extended down into the northern part of Illinois. The 
consideration for that cession was certain money payments and 
a new reservation of not less than 5,000,000 acres west of the 
Mississippi River. This new reservation was located north 
and west of the Missouri River, with Council Bluffs as the 
agency location. The treaty provided that the Indians were 
to remove from the ceded lands in Illinois immediately on 
ratification of the treaty, but they were permitted to remain 
on the ceded lands in Wisconsin for the period of three years. 
They were to be removed at the expense of the United States 
and also subsisted for one year after their removal. A supple- 
mentary article to the Chicago treaty was entered into the next 
day, September 27, 1833, with the chiefs and hexdmen of the 
treaties and nations residing upon the reservation of land situ- 
ated in the Territory of Michigan, south of the Grand River, 
for the cession of all of their lands in the Territory of Michi- 
gan, south of the Grand River, and by said “articles supple- 
mentary,” the said Indians were’made parties of the treaty 
concluded on the previous day, and were to be entitled to all of 
its benefits and subject to all of its conditions. Other treaties 
followed, ceding the remainder of the tracts of land that were 
reserved to the Potawatomi Indians in the State of Indiana. 
In all of the treaties entered into at Chicago, and immediately 
subsequent thereto, were stipulations for the removal of these 
Indians to the reservations west of the Mississippi River (7 
Stat. 467-469, 490, 498-501, 505, 513-515, 532). 

Thus began the exodus of the Indians who have heretofore 
occupied the lands along the shores of Lake Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Ohio to their new reservations located on the Mis- 
souri River, in accordance with that treaty of 1833, and those 
supplementary thereto. Some of the Indians removing from 
this territory designated a preference in a location south of the 
Missouri River and located in what is now the State of Kansas. 
But a great many of the Indians were not disposed to remove 
from their former homes about Lake Michigan. The reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs record removals by force 
in many instances. Those who balked at the effort made to 
remove them contended that in such an important matter for so 
radical a change of latitude, climate, and so forth, the whole 
tribe should have been consulted, and they did not realize. nor 
recognize the binding force of the treaties concluded with’ the 
future chiefs and headmen of the tribes. 

This brings us to the status of the Indians who fled in the 
wake of the military force employed to round them up and to 
remove them from the territory ceded to the United States by 
treaty. We find numbers of the Potawatomi tribe at this time 
fleeing into Canada, others hiding in the woods of northern 
Wisconsin and the Michigan Peninsula. 

The present Potawatomi Indians in Wisconsin are the de- 
scendants of those Indians who refused to go to the new ter- 
ritories prescribed as their new reservation. Some of the 
Indians who fled into Canada later returned to join the Wis- 
consin band in northern Wisconsin. Others even came back 
from Kansas and Missouri, to which place they were removed. 


treaties. All of these treaties were made in the progress of the ' For a dong period these landless Indians shifted about, hunting, 
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fishing, trapping, and trading to sustain themselves. These 
Indians, who although they refused to be removed, according 
to the treaty agreements, still remained members of the 
Potawatomi Nation. 

It should be observed that as members of the Potawatomi 
Indian Nation, they had lost, by reason of the various treaties 
entered into with their chiefs, all of the territory that once 
constituted their tribal lands. But while their brethren re- 
ceived the annuities and other benefits under the treaty agree- 
ments at their new reservation in Kansas and Missouri, those 
in Wisconsin were without these benefits. It was not until the 
successful introduction of a resolution in 1906 that Congress 
of the United States actually took cognizance of the claims of 
these Indians to their share of the benefits due them under the 
various treaties which ceded away their properties to the 
United States. This was the result of a memorial submitted 
to the United States Senate on February 27, 1903 (S. Doc. 185, 
57th Cong., 2d sess.), by the Potawatomi Indians of Wisconsin 
setting forth their claims against the United States under the 
treaty of September 27, 1833 (7 Stat. L. p. 442), and the act of 
June 25, 1864 (13 Stat. L. p. 172). 

This resolution, which was adopted in 1906, directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to investigate the claims and submit a 
report thereon to Congress. On April 1, 1908 (H. R. Doc. 
830, 6GOth Cong., Ist sess.), the Secretary of the Interior reported 
to Congress that there was due the Indians the sum of 
$447,339. Congress thereafter recognized the claims of these 
Indians and made appropriations on the basis of the findings 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the extent of $440,500. The 
first appropriation was made on June 30, 1913, and the sum of 
$150,000 was made available and used in the purchase of land 
for them. These lands are located in Forest and Oconto Coun- 
ties, Wis., and Menominee County, Mich. The records indicate 
that 10 separate tracts, comprising 11,036 acres, were pur- 
chased in Forest County, 1 tract of 120 acres in Oconto County, 
and 9 tracts, aggregating 3,400 acres in Menominee County, 
Mich., making 19 tracts in all and a total of 14,436 acres. 

Other appropriations were made on May 18, 1916, $100,000; 
March 2, 1917, $100,000; May 25, 1918, $75,000; June 30, 1919, 
$15,500. On the basis of the amount found due them by the 
report as noted in House Document No. 830, Sixtieth Congress, 
first session, there remains the sum of $48,231.28 still due these 
Indians, which sum represents an unappropriated balance of 
$6,839 and the remainder of the sums already appropriated but 
which have reverted back into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

At the close of my general remarks on the Potawatomi In- 
dians I will insert excerpts of a letter from Commissioner 
Charles H. Burke, of the Office of Indian Affairs, in which he 
tells in detail about the funds of the Wisconsin Potawatomi 
Indians. There will also be found a summary chart showing 
various appropriations, and also a chart showing an analy- 
sis of expenditures of these moneys, thus affording an op- 
portunity to those who are interested to go into greater detail 
in this phase of the Potawatomi Indian question, 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, shows that there are 403 Potawatomi 


Indians living in the vicinity of the Laona Indian Agency. Of 
these, 119 are males, 184 females, 212 minors, 191 adults. The 


report classes them all as full-blood Indians. There are, of 
course, a number of other Indians under the jurisdiction of this 
agency. They are the Rice Lake Chippewas, 170 in number, 
and the Kansas Potawatomis, numbering 302. Thus the total 
number of Indians under the jurisdiction of the Laona Indian 
Agency is 875. 

In his letter to me on February 9, 1927, Supt. Harry A. 
Dawson reports that there are 153 children of school age 
under his jurisdiction. The following is a table which he 
furnished me, giving the location of these children: 


Eligible Indian school children in various localities under jurisdiction 
of Laona Agency, Wis. 


Rast of Loewen wed Dieta nn och nccdeadsodbsanue 14 
Rast of Wabenhd Depart... .cnctcctioninncucnettamuansoteimtdis 29 
ee em, | | 
Vicinity of Stone Lake (Rat Lake), Planets (post office) _...._____ 24 
Mole Lake-Picherel (leek, Ba eccic ces lancectcceusindkeondone “EE 
Di cCetG RRR REE | POI isi ice cctininctgeb mighty ientitiiannieneenin 17 
Merthwest OF Teen cnenccs tit cenmnmenamein we eee + 1 


ee Bt EES VE RL RD 11 
South of Bark River aud Tisewis, Bes.. scnsiscscandastanssesewumen 19 
153 


There are no Indian schools in the immediate vicinity of the 
Potawatomi lands now occupied by them, and to illustrate how 
these Indian children are scattered about in various schools far 
away from their homes, in order that they may receive a little 
education, I will give the figures and the locations where these 
children were schooled for the year of 1924. The record for 
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that year shows that there were 112 children of school age, 
of whom attended the Tomah, Wis., Government Indian school ; 
2 the Flandreau, 8. Dak., school; 2 the Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kans.; 1 the Mount Pleasant, Mich., school; 77 the Lac 
du Flambeau, Wis., school; 5 the Keshena, Wis., school; 3 
the Sac and Fox, Iowa, school; and 18 the public schools in 
the vicinity in which they live. 

It is therefore self-evident from the above facts that the 
educational facilities are far from being adequate, and much 
less satisfactory to the parents of these children. It is quite 
natural that they should want their children home with them, 
and that their children should receive their education in schools 
so located that it would not be necessary that they be taken 
away from them during the long period of the school year. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Government 
maintains an Indian agency, with headquarters at Laona, 
which has supervision over the affairs of these Indians. In 
addition to the Indian agent and his small office force, there is 
a visiting nurse and a contract physician. Thus, since the 
Government of the United States again recognized its duties 
to these Indians, by reason of the obligations of this Govern- 
ment under the treaties entered into with them, we find con- 
siderable moneys expended in an effort to make life for these 
Indians a little more worth while. 

We recall the various amounts appropriated by Congress for 
this purpose, and it would seem to us that these comparatively 
few Indians should now be really ‘quite comfortably situated, 
and perhaps if we are to believe some of the reports of the 
Indian agents we would all be led to think that the United 
States has finally done its full share toward the Potawatomi 
Indians. But what are the facts? While it is, of course, true 
that their situation is somewhat bettered by reason of these 
various appropriations, nevertheless it is unfortunate that such 
stupendous sums of money could not really have accomplished 
greater happiness for these Indians. We find them located in 
the northern part of the State of Wisconsin on lands poor for 
agricultural purposes, first, because of the short seasons and, 
secondly, because it is mostly cut-over stump land. The Gov- 
ernment in purchasing these lands paid a great deal too much 
for them, and thus expended the money intended for the good 
of these Indians without providing them with lands suitable 
for productivity and an opportunity for the making of a liveli- 
hood from the pursuits of agriculture. 

It is disgraceful to speak of their places of abode as “‘ homes,” 
and when the Bureau of Indian Affairs permits a report in 
their records stating “a large majority of them occupy good 
homes built during the last five years from funds appropriated 
for improvements, and many of them have good barns and out 
buildings, including machinery, farm implements of all kinds, 
good horses, and that most of them have cows and other cattle 
and hogs,” they have indeed permitted their imagination to 
speak rather than the facts. I have visited these Indians and 
state from personal observation that most of their dwelling places 
are sO poorly constructed, so inadequate and so dilapidated 
that they would be a sore specimen to any American citizen, 
and surely would be the object of condemnation in a vicinity 
of our own homes. Many of these so-called homes were never 
even completed and are still awaiting the completion by the 
Government with funds that have been appropriated for this 
purpose. As to their other belongings, they are far from com- 
ing up to the description we were given by the report quoted 
above. It can be said that the majority of them are living 
in abject poverty. 

There is indeed, therefore, much to be done on the part of 
this Government if it really wishes to fulfill its obligations in 
caring for these Indians, the wards of this Nation, There is 
the problem of the poverty condition of most of them; the 
problem of the lack of educational facilities, easily accessible 
to them, without the necessity of taking the children away 
from their parents and their homes and sending them off to 
places far away. These are matters that must be dealt with 
in the near future. 

It is appropriate to add that the Indians have maintained 
tribal solidarity to a remarkable degree and that they have 
always put forth a spirit of cooperative tribal effort. This can 
be attributed to a number of reasons, among them the fact that 
some of the older members have devoted themselves to the task 
of keeping alive this tribal feeling of common purpose, I can 
not help also but mention the name of one of the most pictur- 
esque and trusted friends of this tribe. He is Chief Simon 
Kaquados. He has often served as their spokesman, and it can 


therefore truthfully be said that due to his unceasing and per- 
sistent effort he has more than on one occasion brought some 
Government official to action on behalf of his people where 
otherwise their rights and grievances might have gone on un- 
The Government itself has not always been very quick 


heeded. 











to take up the fight of the Indians; and if it did so, it was 
mostly at the insistence of the Indians themselves or their 
friends. A more helpful and sympathetic policy must be pur- 
sued on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Congress of the United States. 

In order that those who may wish to pursue the subject of 
the Potawatomi Indians in greater detail, I take this oppor- 
tunity to make a number of,insertions of documenta) reports 
and treaties concerning them: 





SXHIBIT 1 


TREATY OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE OND PART AND THE UNITED 
NATION OF CHIPPEWA, OTTAWA, AND POTAWATOMI INDIANS, 1833 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1833 


Articles of a treaty made at Chicago, in the State of Illinois, on the 
26th day of September, in the year of our Lord 1833, between George 
B. Porter, Thomas J. V. Owens, and William Weatherford, commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, of the one part, and the 
United Nation of Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi Indians, of the 
other part, being fully represented by the chiefs and headmen whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, which treaty is in the following words, 
to wit: 

ARTICLE 1. The said united nation of Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawa- 
tomi Indians cede to the United States all their land along the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, and between this lake and the land 
ceded to the United States by the Winnebago Nation, at the treaty 
of Fort Armstrong made on the 15th September, 1832—bounded on 
the north by the country lately ceded by the Menominees, and on the 
south by the country ceded at the treaty of Prairie du Chien made on 
‘the 29th July 1829—supposed to contain about 5,000,000 of acres. 

Art. 2. In part consideration of the above cession it is hereby 
agreed, that the United States shall grant to the said united nation 
of Indians to be held as other Indian Imnds are held which have lately 
been assigned to emigrating Indians, a tract of country west of the 
Mississippi River, to be assigned to them by the President of the 
United States—to be not less in quantity than 5,000,000 of acres, and 
to be located as follows: Beginning at the mouth of Boyers River on 
the east side of the Missouri River, thence down the said river to the 
mouth of Maudoway River, thence due east to the west line of the 
State of Missouri, thence along the said State line to the northwest 
corner of the State, thence east along the said State line to the point 
where it is intersected by the we rn boundary line of the Sacs and 
Foxes——thence north along the said line of the Sacs and Foxes, so far 
as that when a straight line shall be run therefrom to the mouth of 
Boyers River (the place of beginning) it shall include 5,000,000 of 
acres. And as it is the wish of the Government of the United States 
that the said nation of Indians should remove to the country thus 
assigned to them as soon as conveniently can be done; and it is 
deemed advisable on the part of their chiefs and headmen that a 
deputation should visit the said country west of the Mississippi and 
thus be assured that full justice has been done, it is hereby stipu- 
lated that the United States will defray the expenses of such depu- 
tation, to consist of not more than 50 persons, to be accompanied 
by not more than five individuals to be nominated by themselves, and 
the whole to be under the general direction of such officer of tho 
United States Government as has been or shall be designated for the 
purpose, And it is further agreed that as fast as the said Indians 
shall be prepared to emigrate, they shall be removed at the expense 
of the United States, and shall receive subsistence while upon the 
journey, and for one year after their arrival at their new home. 
It being understood, that the said Indians are to remove from all that 
part of the land now ceded, which is within the State of LUlinois, 
immediately on the ratification of this treaty, but to be permitted to 
retain possession of the country north of the boundary line of the 
said State, for the term of three years, without molestation or inter- 
ruption and under the protection of the laws of the United States. 

Art. 3. And in further consideration of the above cession, it is 
agreed, that there shall be paid by the United States the sums of 
money hereinafter mentioned, to wit: 

One hundred thousand dollars to satisfy sundry individuals, in behalf 
of whom reservations were asked, which the commissioners refused to 


grant; and also to indemnify the Chippewa Tribe, who are parties to | 


this treaty for certain lands along the shore of Lake Michigan, to 
which they make claim, which have been ceded to the United States 
by the Menominee Indians—the manner in which the same is to be 
paid is set forth in Schedule A hereunto annexed. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars to satisfy the claims made 
against the said United Nation which they have here admitted to be 
justly due, and directed to be paid, according to Schedule B hereunto 
annexed, 

One hundred thousand dollars to be paid in goods and provisions, 
a part to be delivered on the signing of this treaty and the residue 
during the ensuing year. 
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Two hundred and eighty thousand dollars to be paid in annuities of 
$14,000 a year, for 20 years. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars to be applied to the erection 
of nrills, farmhouses, Indian houses, and blacksmith shops, to agri- 
cultural improvements, to the purchase of agricultural implenrents and 
stock, and for the support of sueh physicians, millers, farmers, black- 
smiths and other mechanics, as the President of the United States 
shall think proper to appoint. 

Seventy thousand dollars for purposes of education and the encourage- 
ment of the domestic arts, to be applied in such mmnner as the 
President of the United States may direct. (The wish of the Indians 
being expressed to the commissioners as follows: The United Nation of 
Chippewa, Ottowa, and Potawatamie Indians being desirous to create 
a perpetual fund for the purposes of education and the encouragement 
of the domestic arts, wish to invest the sum of $70,000 in some safe 
stock, the interest of which only is to be applied as may be necessary 
for the above purposes. They therefore request the President of the 
United States to make such investment for the nation as he may think 
best. If, however, at any time hereafter, the said nation shall have 
made such advancement in civilization and have become so enlightened 
as in the opinion of the President and Senate of the United States 
they shall be capable of managing so large a fund with safety they may 
withdraw the whole or any part of it.) 

Four hundred dollars a year to be paid to Billy Caldwell, and $300 a 
year to be paid to Alexander Robinson for life, in addition to the 
annuities already granted them— $200 a year to be paid to Joseph 
Lafromboise, and $200 a year to be paid to Shabehnay for life. 

Two thousand dollars to be paid to Wau-pon-eh-see and his band, and 
fifteen hundred dollars to Awn-kote and his band, as the consideration 
for nine sections of land, granted to them by the third article of the 
treaty of Prairie du Chien of the 29th of July, 1829, which are hereby 
assigned and surrendered to the United States. 

ArT. 4. A just proportion of the annuity money, secured as well by 
former treaties as the present, shall be paid west of the Mississippi to 
such portion of the nation as shall have removed thither during the 
ensuing three years. After which time, the whole amount of the an- 
nuities shall be paid at their location west of the Mississippi. 

Art. 5. (Stricken out.) 

This treaty after the same shall have been ratified by the President 
and Senate of the United States shall be binding on the contracting 
parties. 

EXHIBIT 2 
[H. Doc. No. 830, 60th Cong., 1st sess.] 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS OF POTTAWATOMID INDIANS oF 
WISCONSIN 


Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting, in response to 
the direction of law, a report of an investigation of the claims of the 
Pottawatomie Indians of Wisconsin . 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 1, 1908. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSBS OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

I have the honor to invite your attention to the following act of 
Congress, approved June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 380): 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to 
cause an investigation to be made of the claims of the Pottawatomie 
Indians of Wisconsin, as set forth in their memorial to Congress, printed 
in Senate Document No, 185, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, 
and to report thereon to Congress at the beginning of the next session 
thereof— 

“1. Showing on the best information now obtainable what number 
of said Indians continued to reside in the State of Wisconsin after the 
treaty of September 26, 1833. 

“2. Their proportionate shares of the annuities, trust funds, and 
other moneys paid to or expended for the tribe to which they belong, 
in which the claimant Indiana have not shared. 


“er 


3. The amount of such moneys retained in the Treasury of the 


| United States to the credit of the claimant Indians as directed by the 


provision of the act of Congress approved June 25, 1864; if none have 
been so retained, the amount that should have been annually so re- 
tained under said law. 

“4. Showing, also, what disposition has been made of the annuities, 
trust funds, and other moneys of said tribe. 

“5. With the amounts and the status of any now remaining to their 
credit in the Treasury or otherwise. 

“6. He will also cause an enrollment to be made of said Potta- 
watomie Indians, and in complying with the provisions thereof, in the 
order stated in the act, I submit the following report: 

“1. Showing on the best information now obtainable what number 
of said Indians continued to reside in the State of Wisconsin after 
the treaty of September 26, 1833.” 

The treaty of September 26, 1833 (7 Stat. L., 431), was not ratified 
and proclaimed until February 21, 1835, and by its terms the Indians 
were permitted to retain possession, for the term of three years, of 
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the country north of the boundary line of the State of ‘llinois (article 
2). Removal from Wis:onsin was therefore not required until after 
February 21, 1838, and article 4 of said treaty provided for payment 
of annuities secured by former treaties and the one then under nego- 
tiation, in accordance with this plan of emigration. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the fiscal year 
1840 to 1841 (pages 253 and 254 of the consolidated reports for 1838— 
1842), in reviewing the then existing sources of information relative 
to the number of the Pottawatomie Indians, shows that a total of 
1,137 members of the tribe had fled to Canada after the ratification of 
the treaty of 1833 and prior to 1840; that the total number of these 
Indians remaining at their old homes in the States was 2,087 in 1840, 
of which number 950 were in Michigan, south of Grand River. If the 
number who fled to Canada from Wisconsin and Michigan was propor- 
tionate to the number which remained in each of said States, then 619 
of those who went to Canada belonged to the Wisconsin band and 518 
to the Michigan band. Sypplementing these figures with the census 
taken in 1870 by Special Indian Agent D. A. Griffith (Report of Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for 1870, p. 323), showing 928 members 
of the tribe then in Wisconsin, and the enrollment made by Doctor 
Wooster, completed January 18, 1908, more particularly referred to 
hereinafter, the following table has been constructed : 








TABLE No. 1.—Location and number of the Wisconsin band of Potta- 
watomie Indians 
. ican anaemia - elitaiiiiiaiiiinatiag — es 
aaa | apeet Total 
consin Canada number 
DOO... «. nc.niencnnsaed vinbdeneearmianapecdsbinioeens | 1, 137 619 1, 756 
1870 sis aaninas actin uate alacetascadidatataaineinieasinea aden | 928 ( teil 
WS oc cack he ena ee satn toon ks Dae 457 1, 550 2, 007 
i a | B41 | ee 
OI GI sn 5 ak acel sta bien ean See Premera 1, 925 





1Not known, 

By taking the average number of the tribe in Wisconsin and adding 
it to the average number in Canada, rather than averaging the two 
total numbers, effect is given to the figures for 1870. 

“2. Their proportionate shares of the annuities, trust funds, and 
other moneys paid to or expended for the tribe to which they belong, 
in which the claimant Indians have not shared.” 

The total of such funds as estimated in accordance with statements 
Nos. 1 to 6, inelusive, hereto attached, amounts to $1,964,565.87. 
However, it will be seen by reference to table No, 2, page 6 hereof, 
that the treaty of July 29, 1829 (7 Stat. L., 320), providing for a per- 
petual annuity of $16,000, was made with the “ Chippewas, Ottawas, 
and Pottawatomies ”; that the treaty of October 20, 1832 (7 Stat. L., 
378), providing for a twenty-year annuity of $15,000, was entered into 
with the “ Pottawatomies of the Prairie and Kankakee’; that the 
treaty of October 26, 1832 (7 Stat. L., 394), providing for a twenty- 
year annuity of $20,000, was made with the “ Pottawatomies of the 
Wabash,” and that the treaty of October 27, 1832 (7 Stat. L., 399), 
providing for a twelve-year annuity of $15,000, was made with the 
“ Pottawatomies of Indiana and Michigan Territory.’’ These various 
bands of Indians were united into one tribe, to be thenceforward 
known as the “ Pottowautomie Nation,” by the provisions of the 
treaty of June 17, 1846 (9 Stat. L., 853), and were thereafter to “ re- 
ceive their annuities and other benefits in common,” and as soon as 
the provisions of said treaty could be put into effect their annuities 
and other moneys were so paid. Prior to the treaty of 1846 these 
annuities seem to have been paid to the several bands with which the 
treaties were negotiated, but as the Court of Claims, in the case of 
the Pottawatomie Indians v. The United States (27 C. C., 403, VIII 
finding of fact), placed these annuities on the same footing with the 
other annuities of the Pottawatomie tribe, no distinction has been 
made in the statements submitted herewith, and they bave been reck- 
oned as a part of the common annuities of the tribe for the entire 
period from 1838 to 1907, inclusive, 

“3. The amount of such moneys retained in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the claimant Indians as directed by the 
provision of the act of Congress, approved June 1864; if none 
have been so retained, the amount that should have been annually so 
retained under said law.” 

No moneys have been retained in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the said Wisconsin Indians, as directed by the act of 
June 25, 1864. Owing to the fact that a census of the Wisconsin 
band has not been taken annually, it is impossible to give the amount 
which should have been annually retained in the Treasury of the 
United States under said act. The average annual amount which 
should have been retained in accordance with the act of June 25, 1864, 
is estimated to be $24,809,997. 

“4. Showing also what disposition has been made of the annuities, 
trust funds, and other moneys of said tribe.” 

The annuities of said tribe are shown in the following table: 
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TaBLe No. 2 


















Treaty [Uae Btates Tribe payable to— Amount} Time 
Aug. 3,1795 | 7-49, art.4..| Pottawatomies.__.............. $1,000 | Perpetual 
Sept. G/1000 | 7-113, arb. Biko cs OO... ocsccnceckdsnccacclce 500 Do. . 
Ce. Se 0 PR RU ee Mins on cei ee nent panned 2, 500 Do. 
es Se PO A lek isbn nd Sind oimes enna cun! 5, 000 | 20 years 
mF 8 Ne ae 2,000 | 22 years. 

MO nectce Ce RI 7 1160 | Perpetual 
Sept. 20, 1828 | 7-317, art. 2._ nies 1,000 | 20 years. 
A snnsne 7-317, art. 2..|.....do...... 2,000 | Perpetual. 
July 29, 1829 | 7-320, art.2..| Chippewas, Ottawas, and 16, 000 Do. 
Pottawatomies. 

= FOR. 006: C. bcs SDs bi ctiswtindhdcbacned 250 Do. 

Oct. 20, 1832 | 7-378, art.3..| Pottawatomies of the Prairie 15, 000 | 20 years. 
and Kankakee. 

Oct. 26, 1832 | 7-394, art.3..| Pottawatomies ofthe Wabash..! 20, 000 Do. 

Oct. 27, 1832 | 7-399, art.4_.| Pottawatomies of Indiana and 15, 000 | 12 years. 
Michigan Territory. 

Sept. 26, 1833 | 7-431, art.3..| Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pot- 14, 000 | 20 years. 
tawatomies. 

et A. Be ee eee 2, 000 Do. 

June 17, 1846 | 9-853, art. 10.) Pottawatomie Nation.......... 300 | Perpetual. 


1 Bushels of salt. ? Barrels of salt. 

For other funds received under the treaty of 1846 and their disposi- 
tion, see statements Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, attached hereto. 

After the treaty of 1833 (7 Stat. L., 431), the annuities shown in 
the foregoing table were paid in Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan, 
and a portion west of the Mississippi, to the members of the several 
bands named, until 1838, after which time they were paid in accord- 
ance with article 4 of said treaty of 1833 to the members of the sev- 
eral bands west of the Mississippi (with the exception of certain pay 
ments made to the Pottawatomies who remained in Michigan on 
account of their religion until 1846. After the treaty of June 17, 
1846 (9 Stat. L., 853), the annuities of the said tribe were paid 
except certain shares commuted in accordance with the provisions 
of the treaty of 1861 (12 Stat. L., 1191), to the several bands in 
Kansas who were under the jurisdiction of the former Pottawatomie 
and Great Nemaha Agency and the present Pottawatomie Indian 
School located at Hoyt, Kans. 

The cash payments of $120,000 (see statement No. 2), and the in 
terest on the balance of the purchase price of the lands ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of June 17, 1846, amounting to $32,150 
annually (see statement No. 3), were paid to the members of the 
“Pottowautomie Nation” who emigrated to Kansas and were en 
rolled subject to the jurisdiction of the agent in charge at the Potta- 
watomie and Great Nemaha Agency. 

The balance of the purchase price of the lands ceded to the United 
States by the treaty of June 17, 1846 (see statements Nos. 2 and 6), 
amounting to $643,000, was paid in part, from time to time, to the 
several members of the tribe to whom allotments in severalty were 
made in accordance with the treaty of 1861, as modified by later 
agreements, until in 1875 said principal was reduced to $230,064.20. 
One hundred and forty-eight thousand eight hundred and forty-four 
dollars and fifty-one cents of this $230,064.20 was paid to the Pot- 
tawatomies in Kansas in the first quarter of the fiscal year 1908, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. 
L., 1031). The balance, of $81,219.69, being the shares of certain 
minors and incompetents, was retained in the Treasury of the United 
States in accordance with the act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 201). 

The lands in Kansas, acquired under the provisions of the treaty of 
1846 (9 Stat. L., 853) were subdivided in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1861 (12 Stat. L., 1191), as modified by the 
treaty of March 29, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 763), and the agreement ol 
February 27, 1867 (15 Stat. L., 531), and allotments in severaity were 
made at various times to the members of the tribe who were deemed 
competent to manage their own lands and funds, until 1,551 mem 
bers, constituting about two-thirds of the total membership of the 
nation, had received allotments, aggregating 152,128.94 acres. (Re- 
port of Wolcott and Ross, 1863, allotments to Pottawatomies.) To 
each of those to whom allotments in severalty were made under the 
treaty of 1861, as modified by later agreements, the commuted value of 
their share in all annuities and trust funds of the tribe was also paid. 

Approximately, 84,089.62 acres of the lands in Kans@, acquired 
under the provisions of the treaty of 1846, were also set aside for those 
who desired to hold their lands in common, (See statement No. 5.) 
These lands have been subsequently allotted to the several members 
of the Kansas bands (who had previously declined to take advantage 
of the provisions of the treaty of 1861), in accordance with the act 
of February 28, 1899 (30 Stat. L., 909), as amended by the act of 
March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 982, 1007), until there now remains only 
500.62 acres unallotted (Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1906, p. 457), 319 acres reserved for the use of the school and 1 acre 
reserved for church purposes, 

The interest on the funds shown in Table No. 3, following, has been 
applied to the support of the schools maintained for the Pottawatomie 
tribe. The members of the Wisconsin band have resented all attempts 
on the part of the Indian Service to place them in schools, and even 
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now are afraid of being compelled to attend. (See p. 10 of Doctor 
Wooster’s Report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, December 18, 
1907, copy of which is attached.) 

“5. With the amounts and the status of any now remaining to 
their credit in the Treasury or otherwise.” 

The amounts appropriated for the Pottawatomie Indians and being 
paid during the fiscal year 1908 by the superintendent of the school 
in Kansas, will be found in the act of Congress approved March 1, 
1907. (84 Stat. L., 1015, 1030-1631.) The effect on the sundry annui- 
ties of the commutation by those who became citizens is shown in the 
reduced amounts appropriated as compared with the table of annuities 
given on page 6 hereof. 

In addition to the 500.62 acres of lands now held in common by the 
members of the nation who maintained tribal relations in Kansas, 
there was, on March 25, 1908, in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Pottawatomie Nation of Indians, the amounts 
shown in the following table: 


TABLE No. 3 





Rettawhtees BOONE CE oc cccndsccdascaeteompecae $76, 967. 44 
Postawetees TENE CONG. ninciiennciediwesdeenmdnenne 89, 501. 91 
PottasrOtes TGS. DOGG pitti qatiie cd cmnuitttiintpenet 17, 346. 29 
Interest on Pottawatomie education fund __..-.-.-.--~-~. 933. 98 
Interest on Pottawatomie general fund__._--..._--_---~-- 11, 945. 36 
Interest on Pottawatomie mills fumd__.___-...-.---_ ~~ 4, 048. 88 

Indian moneys, proceeds of labor (Pottawatomies in 
BIEN corichhanittetGipissestes s-ensutiesep ncieentifadilinppieninctisjenieteamemmatinngidaeiatiaias 167. 00 
Fulfilling treaties with Pottawatomies___........-.-.---~ 8, 228. 48 

Fulfilling treaties with Pottawatomie Nation (award of 
June 28, 1869) _---- sacs en covren.tilseiaand ata aitatiesratethialin Whddihn dill einitiathiabedld 1, 766. 50 
Payment to Pottawatomies in Kansas (minors) ..--.--~-- 80, 522. 52 
ET ue cscccbith sncaen cht atiagelin ead ean 286, 428. 36 


The “general fund” mentioned in the foregoing table took its 
origin from article 3 of the treaty of September 26, 1833 (7 Stat. L., 
431), by which the United States agreed to pay “ $150,000 to be applied 
to the erection of mills, farm houses, Indian houses, and blacksmith 
shops, to agricultural improvements, to the purchase of agricultural 
implements and stock, and for the support of such physicians, millers, 
farmers, blacksmiths, and other mechanics as the President of the 
United States shall think proper to appoint.” 

So far as known, the expended portion of this fund, and interest 
thereon, have been used for the purposes specified in the treaty, but 
the members of the Wisconsin band have not shared therein. 

“Seventy thousand dollars for purposes of education and the en- 
couragement of the domestic arts, to be applied in such manner as 
the President of the United States may direct,’’ was also to be paid 
in accordance with said article 3 of the treaty of 1833. 

An appropriation for fulfilling the provisions of the treaty of 1833 
was made by the act of March 3, 1835 (4 Stat. L., 790). 

The treaty of October 16, 1826 (7 Stat. L., 295, art. 3), provided 
for an annual appropriation of “ $2,000 for purposes of education, as 
long as the Congress of the United States may think proper, to be 
expended as the President may direct; and also to build for them a 
mill sufficient to grind corn, on the Tippecanoe River, and to provide 
and support a miller.” 

The treaty of September 20, 1828 (7 Stat. L., 317), also provided 
for the annual payment of $1,000 “for the purposes of education, as 
long as Congress may think the appropriation may be useful.” The 
appropriations made under these treaties were in part added to the 
appropriation for fulfilling the treaty of 1835, and together account 
for the credit to the educational fund and the mill fund. These 
funds were for a time invested in bonds or stocks, in accordance with 
the expressed wish of the Indians, but under the act of April 1, 1880 
(21 Stat. L., 70), all such securities were converted into cash and the 
preceeds deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

The item of $2,228.48, “ fulfilling treaties with Pottawatomies,” rep- 
resents the unpaid individual shares of certain annuitants retained on 
account of their minority or incompetency. The same status exists 
with reference to the item of $1,766.50. 

The item of $80,522.52 is composed of the unpaid shares of minors 
and incompetents who were entitled to participate in the final dis- 
tribution of the $230,064.20, which was the remainder of the balance 
of the purchase price of the lands ceded to the United States by the 
treaty of 1846. 

The item of $167 “ Indian moneys, proceeds of labor,” Pottawato- 
mies in Kansas, is derived from miscellaneous sources, and is held for 
the use of the tribe, exclusive of those who have become citizens. 

“6. He will also cause an enrollment to be made of said Pottawato- 
mie Indians.” 

During the fall of 1906 a roll of the Pottawatomies in Wisconsin 
Was prepared, but was not considered sufficiently correct on which to 
base this report. On June 28, 1907, a clerk of the office of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs was detailed to proceed to Wisconsin and 
other points to prepare a roll of the Wisconsin Pottawatomies. His 
roll and report were completed and submitted to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs December 18, 1907 (a copy of report is inclosed), show- 
ing 1,880 found by him to be entitled to enrollment. A supplemental 
roll has been submitted by him, dated January 18, 1908, containing 
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127 additional names, making a total of 2,007 persons enrolled. These 
rolis are believed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to be as 
nearly correct and complete as it is practicable to make them. Of the 
total number enrolled 457 reside in Wisconsin and Michigan and 1,550 
in the Dominion of Canada. The numbers so found have been used 
in compiling the data necessary for this report. 

The ‘unusual difficulties attending the making of this roll, and the 
compilation of the data necessary to determine the approximate in- 
terest of the Wisconsin band in the annuities and other funds of the 
tribe, have delayed the rendition of this report. 

Very respectfully, 
JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 





STaTEMENT No. 1 


Showing the amount of limited and perpetual annuities due and paid 
the Pottawatomie Indians west of the Mississippi River, from 1838 
to 1863, and the amount that would have been due from 1864 to 1907, 
inclusive, had no payment of trust funds, etc., been made under the 
treaty of 1861. 

As the members of the Wisconsin band of Pottawatomies were not 
required to remove west until after February 21, 1838, it is presumed, 
and apparently admitted by them in their memorial (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 185, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session), that they 
shared in the distribution of the tribal annuities up to and including 
the year 1837. 

Articles If and III of the treaty of 1861 (12 Stat. L., 1191), re- 
quired the United States Indian agent for the Pottawatomie tribes 
in Kansas to take an accurate census of them, in separate lists, and 
provided for the distribution of the proportionate share of the cash 
value of all the tribal funds, to such allottees of the tribe as were 
deemed capable of citizenship. In accordance with these provisions, 
as modified by later acts, about two-thirds of the residents of the 
tribe in Kansas did become citizens, and received their distributive 
share of the estimated cash value of all annuities and other funds of 
the tribe. As the Wisconsin band of Pottawatomies did not share in 
this distribution, nor in the payment of annuities, after 1838, all 
limited and perpetual annuities will be treated as though the afore- 
said treaty of 1861 had not been entered into, and as though no divi- 
sion of funds had been made. 

Congress, by the act of June 25, 1864 (13 Stat. L., 17 
as follows: 

“For deficiencies in subsistence and expenses of removal and support 
of the Sioux and Winnebago Indians of Minnescta, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1864, $137,293.40: Provided, That the portion 
expended in behalf of the Winnebagoes shall be reimbursed to the 
Treasury upon the sale of their lands in Minnesota to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to take charge of certain stray bands of Winne- 
bago and Pottawatomie Indians, now in the State of Wisconsin, with 
a view to prevent any further depredations by them upon the citizens 
of that State; and for provisions and subsistence, $10,000: Provided, 
That the proportion of annuities to which said stray bands of Pot- 
tawatomies and Winnebagoes would be entitled if they were settled 
upon their reservations with their respective tribes shall be retained 
in the Treasury to their credit, from year to year, to be paid to them 
when they shall unite with their said tribes, or to be used by the 
Secretary of the Interior in defraying the expenses of their removal, 
or in settling and subsisting them on any other reservation which may 
hereafter be provided for them.” 

As the effect to be given this statute in determining the proportionate 
share of the Wisconsin Pottawatomies in the annuities of the tribe has 
not been judicially determined, the table following is submitted, show- 
ing the total annuities of the tribe for the two periods from 1838 to 
1863, inclusive, twenty-six years, and from 1864 to 1907, inclusive, 
forty-four years. 


2), provided 





Amount due Amount due 


Annual nation from | nation from 





Treat Time 1838 to 1863, | 1864 to 1907, 
. amount inclusive inclusive 
} (26 years) (44 years) 
Oe a $1,000.00 | Perpetual_.._| $26, 000.00 | $44, 000. 00 
CR ee 500. 00 |.....do......-.! 13, 000. 00 | 22, 000. 00 
(CG xx 2, 500. 00 do | 65, 000. 00 110, 000. 00 
Ck 8 ee 5, 000. 00 | 20 years___-_.| 20, 000. 00 
8 8) ee 2, 000. 00 | 22 vears.__--.| 22,056.00 |_. 
TE cin eninesnanedpienerstemnect 1160 | Perpetual ___| 1, 400. 00 2, 464. 00 
Gt, Te, Wicca weedcinnsi 2, 000. 00 Seoul 52, 000. 00 88, 000. 00 
I as. cris tucson istiplpensicinpanianied 1,000. 00 | 20 years 11, 000. 00 |__- 
ge Se ee 16,000.00 | Perpetual_..| 416, 000. 00 704, 000. 00 
Oat 250 a 1, 300. 00 | 2, 200. 00 
CG ee Be oda datnndnnnens 15,000.00 | 20 years.....| 225, 000. 00 
Goh: OR: SORR. cccccdcccaccun)- GG t.....0e......4 BOGS LW. 





Cs Sle Banincdentioiiienan 15, 000.00 | 12 years on Se Geet OF be caditaseiednn 
Sept. 36, 1883..........-.. alanis 14, 000. 00 | 20 years.__--| 224, 000. 00 |......... 

acacia nin ame ieee 2, 000. 00 |__ do 32, 000. 00 j...... sens 

DANG, BEB acc cncceethces | °"300.00| Perpetual-__| 5, 100. 00 13, 200. 00 

i r 7 $e COC OC 

EE PT Pee 1, 518,856.00 | 985, 864. 00 


1 Bushels of salt. ? Barrels of salt. 
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of treaty 


act of Congress approved March 1, 1890, the Court of Claims 

jurisdiction to try all questions of difference arising out 
stipulations with the Pottawatomie Indians of Michigan and 
Indiana, and to render judgment thereon. In accordance with this 
statute the consolidated cases of the Pottawatomie Indians +. The 
United States were heard and determined by the court (27 C. C., 403). 
In its ninth finding of facts the court concludes that the average num- 
ber of Indians remaining in Wisconsin during the period commencing 
jin 1836 and extending to 1872, in accordance with the supplemental 
article to the articles supplementary to the treaty of 1833, was 291, 
and that the number of Indians who had emigrated to the West aver- 
aged 2,812 for the same period. 

The total membership of the bands in Kansas, 
census taken in pursuance of the treaty of 1861 (12 Stat. L., 1191), 
was 2,180. Taking this number as the average of the tribe in Kansas 
from 1872 to 1907, and comparing it with the average of 2,812 found 
by the Court of Claims for .the preceding period from 1836 to 1872, a 
mean average of 2,496 for the whole period from 1836 to 1907 is 
obtained for the total membership of the tribe west of the Mississippi. 

Finding eleven of the Court of Claims also determined that the total 
number of said Indians who remained in Michigan was 1,100. Com- 


as estimated by the 


bining these figures with those given in Table No. 1, showing the mem- 
bership of the tribe in Wisconsin and Canada, and other data, the 
following results are obtained : 
Average number of Pottawatomies west of the Mississippi from 

1836 to 1907 dc: indented Se eee 
Whole number remain ing in Michigan _ cnansinditiatentiiiiatinianiitacamadle 1, 100 
Approximate number which fled to Can: ida from Michigan sain 518 


Average number of the Wisconsin band in Wisconsin and Canada_ 1, 925 


—_—— 


6, 03 39 
Assuming that the Indians who fled to Canada are entitled to share 


Total membership of the tribe 


equally with those who continued to reside in Wisconsin, the frac- 
tional part of the total annuities for the period stated due the Wis- 
consin band is $234; hence the proportionate share of the Wisconsin 
band from 1838 to 1863 is $484,156.75. Proportionate share of the 
Wisconsin band from 1864 to 1907 is $314,255.37. Total share of 
annuities, $798,412.12. 
STATEMENT NO. 2 

The treaty of June 17, 1846, Article II (9 Stat. L., 853), ceded to 
the United States all the lands granted to the Pottawatomie Nation by 
the treaty of September 26, 1833. (7 Stat. L., 431.) 

Article III of the treaty provided as follows: 
In consideration of the foregoing cessions or sales of 

lands to the United States, it is agreed to pay to said 


tribes of Indians the sum of $850,000, subject to the 
conditions, deductions, and liabilities provided for in the 
subsequent articles of this treaty ih anitiataieiiitaaaaiaiaiibed 
The deductions were to be as follows: 

By Article V. For payment of first annuities 
to enable the Indians to pay their debts 
before leaving for their new homes, to pay 
for their improvements, ete 

By Article Vi. To pay expenses for removal 
of the Upper and Lower bands and sub- 
sistence for twelve months after their ar- 
rival at new homes . 


$850, 000. 00 


$50, 000. 00 


70, 000. 00 


Fag il cash paynrents . 120, 000, 00 
Article IV. Payment to the United States 
for 576,000 acres of land in Kansas a 


By 
87, 000. 00 


Total deductions 


207, 000. 00 


PRalance 645, 000. 00 
the five years prior to 1846 the average number of Indians west 
Mississippi, by the Court of Claims in the case pre- 
was 2,231; for the same period the total number in 
1,100, of which there was an average of 269 who were 
entitled to share in the proceeds of the sale of lands under the 
treaty of 1846, they having received lands in Michigan under the sup- 
plemental article to the treaty of 1833. The figures are established 
by the eighth and ninth findings of the said court. Using the figures 
already determined as representing the number of the tribe in Canada 
and Wisconsin, the following table has been constructed, showing the 
total number of claimants who might have shared in the cash payment 
of $120,000 made under the treaty of 1846: 





For 
of th 
viously 
Michig 
not 


as shown 
referred to, 
an was 


Average number of the tribe west of the heumeencite sidecases 2, 231 
Number in Michigan th a esd noedign asd hnsenicle ane ipeenriniani abscée 831 
Approxinyate number in Canada____ 518 
Average number of the Wisconsin band in Wisconsin and Canada_ 1, 925 


5, 505 
assuming that all members 


Total number of claimants edacatiallaed 


Fractional part due the Wisconsin band, 


of the tribe should share equally, [f2f of $120,000, which amounts to 
$41.961 RH. 
STATEMENT No. 3 
By Article VII of the treaty of June 17, 1846, the balance of the 


price of $643,000 which remained after the deductions stated 
was to be held in trust by the United States, and to draw interest at 
per cert annually, commencing at the expiration of 1 year after 
the removal of said Indians and continuing for thirty years and until 


purchase 


5 
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the nation was reduced below 1,000 souls. Interest on that sum, 
amounting to $32,150, was first appropriated by the act approved 
July 29, 1848, and the same amount was yearly appropriated up to 
and including 1868, after which the trust principal was reduced by 
the shares of the citizens being withdrawn in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty of 1861, until, in 1875, it only amounted to 
$220,064.20 and the interest to $11,503.21. 

In determining the number of claimants entitled to share in this 
fund recourse is again had to the decision of the Court of Claims 
(eighth, tenth, and eleventh findings of fact) and the other sources 
of information mentioned, from which the following compilation is 
made: 


Average number of the tribe west from 1846 to 1872___________ 


- 2, 640 
Average number of the tribe west from 1872 to 1907 (census 





wader Greaty 6 1008) scneustdadithindnwcbiidvadimndttidcinnGtiadhild 2,180 

4, 820 

Mean average west from 1846 to 1907_......._-.___....______ 2, 410 
Numbers in Michigan, exclusive of average of 291 who received 

lands there ___~- sndiabictapenensiinteaden 809 

Approximate number in. Canada’ from Michigan_ a el eee ee 518 

Average number of Wisconsin band in Wisconsin and Canada__. 1, 925 


Total number of possible claimants 5, 662 


Fractional part of said interest, due the Wisconsin band, assuming 
that all shares equally, 3324. 


The total interest accrued and estimated on the said balance of 
$643,000 is shown by periods as follows: 
SE sn ccpccsuaetetehertatieeciedetninltemetaa neneanianaimmanecdcmaden tebe $32, 150. 00 
Amount due nation from 1848 to 1863, inclusive (16 
ON beaten ps nnigitdimantitat ectin thdsiaie ninth ctedhanins sieeiins 514, 400, 00 
Amount due the Wisconsin Band___......-_______ 174, 888. 73 
Amount calculated for nation from 1864 to 1907 (44 
SINE) na trrentaentatintaiaitiitadiiats capt saain cll onan imeeitiaiatietantiitt 1, 414, 600. 00 
Amount due the Wisconsin Band... 480, 943. 93 


STATEMENT No. 4 
Share of the Wisconsin band of Pottawatomies in the proceeds of the 
sale of surplus lands and interest on deferred payments. 
Under Article V of the treaty of 1861 (12 Stat. L., 1191) the privi- 


| lege was granted the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad Com- 


pany to purchase the surplus lands of the Pottawatomies (acquired by 


| the treaty of 1846 for the retained purchase price of $87,000) at $1.25 


ee 


per acre. Article 2 of the agreement of February 27, 1867 (15 Stat. 
L., 531), sets forth that the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Rail- 
road Company, having failed to purchase the lands as provided by the 
agreement of 1861, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany may purchase said lands at $1 per acre, the amount of such pur- 
chase money to be paid within five years from date of purchase, with 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on deferred payments. 
Article 2 of the 1867 agreement provided that John F. Deil, John 
Shoemaker, and M. Gillaud should have the right to purchase in a 
compact body 1,013.54 acres of the unallotted lands at $1 per acre. 
These parties actually purchased and paid for 1,014.62 acres. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the lands were divided according to the treaty of 
1861 among the 2,180 members of the tribe, whose numbers were ascer- 
tained by the census taken, as required by said treaty. No other 
claimants shared. The proportion due the Wisconsin band is estimated 
from the following table, using the figures as previously stated: 


Weussber th’ NG nc tte tenet dc etn atttsininetninibind 2, 180 
pO ee ee ee ee 809 
Approximate number in Canada from Michigan......._-_.--__- 518 


Average number of the Wisconsin band in Wisconsin and Canada_ 1, 925 





Total number of possible claimants_..__.....--_._.-.___ 5, 432 
Fractional part due the Wisconsin band, 334. 
The following is a statemefit of the land account under the treaty of 
1867 (15 Stat. L., 531): 
Interest paid by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way _. $101, 680. 05 


Amount paid for land by. Deil, Shoemaker, and Gilland_ 1, 014. 62 
Amount paid by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 


Na eee ee eee ee ee 338, 766. 82 
a in, ceisiaceshsentin et cents tintin ih alidains dia tentacle 441, 411. 49 
Proportionate share of the Wisconsin band, $156,427.43. 
STATEMENT No. 5 


Showing the number of acres allotted and held in common under the 
treaty of 1861, valued at $1 per acre. 

Article 4 of the treaty of June 17, 1846 (9 Stat. L., 1853), provided 
for the purchase of 576,000 acres of land, which was to form the new 
reservation for the Pottawatomies in Kansas, Under the provisions of 
the treaty part of this land was to be allotted in severalty to those 
members who should afterwards become citizens, and part was to be 
set aside in portion equal to the amount given to those in severalty, 
to be held in common by the noncitizens, and the remainder of the 
land was to be sold at $1 per acre to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company, except the 1,014.62 acres sold to Deil, Shoe- 
maker, and Gilland. The total amount sold was 339,781.44 acres, show- 
ing that the number of acres allotted in severalty and the number to 





1927 


be held in common aggregated 236,218.56 acres. Placing the same value 
on this allotted land as was paid for the surplusage, it would be worth 
$236,218.56. The Wisconsin Pottawatomies, not having been allotted 
lands elsewhere, would have been entitled to a share of the 576,000 
acres in Kansas had they removed there. If they are entitled to share 
in the proceeds of the surplus lands, then each one would be entitled 
to share equally with the Kansas members of the tribe in the lands 
allotted and held in common, either by receiving their proper allotments 
or an equivalent in cash. As allotments, however, were to be based 
on the status of the several members of the tribe, which status has 
not been determined for the Wisconsin band, it is impracticable to deter- 
mine the number of acres that they should have received in allotments ; 
hence an estimate of the cash value of the proportionate shares of the 
entire Wisconsin band is submitted, taking the membership of the tribe 
as compiled for statement No. 4: 
DOPOD cnttotieppciantitgngaiadg Recinaninerednan ceiitiitiggipggeye inns aan 236, 218. 56 
Value $236, 218. 56 
The fractional part of the value of this land to which the Wisconsin 
band would have been entitled had they emigrated with their brethren 
it#z, Which amounts to $84,065.71. It is presumed that the use of 
lands in Wisconsin and Michigan is sufficient consideration to form an 
equitable set-off against any claim for interest that might otherwise 
be held to have accrued on this item, 


CXHIBIT 3 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orricwy OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 21, 1926. 


My Dear Mr, ScHnerwer: The receipt is acknowledged of your letters 


is 


of April 15, relative to the funds of the Wisconsin Potawatomi 
Indians. 

On February 27, 1903 (S. Doc. No. 185, 57th Cong., 2d sess.), 
fhe Wisconsin Potawatomi Indians presented to Congress a memorial 


setting forth their claims against the United States under the treaty 
of September 27, 1833 (7 Stat. L. 442), and the act of June 25, 1864 
(13 Stat. L. 172). Pursuant thereto the act of June 21, 1906 (34 
Stat. L. 880), directed the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the 


or 


claims and submit a report thereon to Congress. Accordingly, on 
April 1, 1908 (H. Doe. No. 830, 60th Cong., Ist sess.), the Secre- 
tary of the Interior reported to Congress that there was due the 


Indians the sum of $447,339. Appropriations thereunder have been 
made as shown in the attached table aggregating $440,500, which 
leaves a balance of $6,839 to make up the entire amount found due. 
Of the sums appropriated the amounts shown below have reverted to 
the Treasury : 


Fiscal 





Act year Amount 

Dine BR, We iracsecassinccciiedastetncscetbsddnennidinedeepilin 1917 $28, 256. 13 
DERG Diy isdchocdaliesacabsckibennandeitnansveneniedaciekin 1919 | 8,000. 00 
Feld SR, TR ccbneccndtensdtdecdbvsnsstsbicdatehenieceniatassbies | 1920 788. 42 
PU 5, week cccnseestaadbiathiinneadiiiniataeadiartacnieraiatiaipacapiendiieienieae be 37, 044. 55 


Except as to the items of $25,000 each under the acts of May 18, 
1916 (39 Stat. L. 156), and March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. L. 991), and the 
$15,500 appropriated by the act of June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L. 29), the 
appropriations were limited to expenditure in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“In the clearing of land and the purchase of houses, building mate- 
rial, seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment 
and supplies necessary to enable said Indians to become self-supporting.” 

To insure that the benefits of the appropriations would be equally 
divided, each Indian was given a paper credit on the books of the 
agency for his proportionate share of the total amount on the basis of 
the number entitled to participate, and the cost of the articles furnished 
him was then charged against this paper credit. As stated in the 
memorandum quoted in your letter, some of the Indians, by reason of 
age, disability, or other cause, were not in a position to take advantage 
of the benefits of the appropriation, as they could not use the seed, 
animals, machinery, tools, etc., specified in the act. Hence it was 
thought proper that the unexpended balance be distributed propor- 
tionately among said Indians in such a way that all of them would 
eventually receive an equal share in the benefits. Consequently, as 
the money could not thus be distributed under the original appropria- 
tions, which provided that it should be spent for certain specified pur- 
poses, the bill which you mention was prepared, introduced, and enacted 
into law as the act of February 9, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 819), as follows: 

“That the unexpended balance of approximately $2,978.05 of the 
appropriation in the act of March 1917 (39 Stat. L. 991), for the 
support and civilization of the Wisconsin Band cf Pottawatomi In- 
dians residing in the States of Wisconsin and Michigan, as reappro- 
priated by the act of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 432), may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be paid proportionately 
to such cf said Indians as have not received their full shares of the 
benefits of the appropriation.” 
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This act does not reappropriate any of the money, but merely pro- 
vides that the unexpended balance reappropriated by the act of Febru- 
ary 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 432), may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, be paid proportionately to such of said Indians as 
have not received their full shares of the benefits of the appropriation. 

The total appropriation in the act of March 1917 (39 Stat. L. 
991), was $100,000, of which $25,000 was paid to the Indians per 
capita as directed thereby, leaving $75,000 for expenditure for the 
purposes specified in the act, of which, however, only $19,942.63 was 
spent during the fiscal year, leaving an wunexpended balance of 
$55,057.37, which was reappropriated and made available until ex- 
pended by the act of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 432). Expendi- 
tures were made from the reappropriation from time to time as the 
circumstances of the Indians justified; and this rule, in fact, was 
necessarily followed in all expenditures, because it would have served 
no useful purpose to provide the Indians with seed, implements, etc., 
until they were in a position profitably to use them for industrial 
purposes. It was not possible to determine the exact unexpended 
balance at the moment which, as nearly as it could be figured, was 
about $2,978.05. 

Soon after approval of the act, under instructions of this office, the 
superintendent submitted a list showing unexpended balances to the 
paper credit of 49 Indians aggregating $4,579.43. In conformity 
therewith, on April 9, 1925, the superintendent was authorized to 
transfer this amount from the appropriation to his individual Indian 
money ledger and to enter therein the respective balances toe the credit 
of the Indians entitled thereto, subject to expenditure for their benefit 
under the regulations, as this seemed the most expeditious and conven- 
ient way of handling the matter. On April 29, 1925, the superin- 
tendent reported that he had made the transfer and credits as directed 
The transaction appears as voucher No. 3 in the superintendent's 
accounts for the fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1925 * * *, 

Several unsuccessful efforts have been made to secure the reappro 
priation of the unexpended balances for the fiscal years 1917, 1919, 
and 1920, hich reverted to the Treasury * * . The act of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 819), which has been fully carried out, as 
above stated, included only the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1918, which was reappropriated and made 
available until expended by the act of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 
432), but the-money could not be paid to the Indians under the original 


Ss 
*, 


act which it was the sole purpose of the act of February 9, 1925 (43 
Stat. L. 819), to accomplish. 
* * * The $37,044.55, which is mentioned, represents the un- 


expended balances of the appropriations for the fiscal years 1917, 1919, 
and 1920, which reverted to the Treasury and will have to be reappro- 
priated in order to make the money available for expenditure or pay- 
ment to the Indians. 

The $6,839 is the unappropriated balance of the original amount found 
due ($447,339), only $440,500 having been appropriated as previously 
stated. The $4,347.73 is the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of $150,000 for the purchase of iands made by the act of June 30, 
1915 (38 Stat. L. 102), as only $145,652.27 was spent therefor. 

All the appropriations have been made “ reimbursable,” to be repaid 
to the United States out of the appropriation, when made, of the total 
amount found due the Indians ($447,339). However, no such appro- 
priation has been made. An unsuccessful effort was made during the 
present session of Congress to obtain legislation which would finally 
close this account by the appropriation of the full amount found due, 
with the proviso that the amounts already spent from the reimbursable 
appropriations should be deducted therefrom and that the balance should 
be subject to expenditure for the benefit of the Indians or payment to 
them in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. The matter 
will be given further consideration in the preparation of the estimates 
for the fiscal year 1928. 

It will not be practicable to furnish you with a photostatic copy of 
the account of receipts and expenditures from the appropriations, but 
there is attached hereto an analysis of the expenditures prepared from 
the records of this office. 

Cordially yours, 
CHuAs. H. Burke, Commissioner. 

Hon. Georce J. SCHNEIDER, 

House of Representatives. 


TABLE A.—Wisconsin Pottarratomi funds 





Appropriation Object 

ee ee ee oe . 

Date wear |Volume| Page| Land General one Total 
} | i ee 

a eee ee ee | 
June 30, 1913.......| 1914 38 | 102 | $150,000 |_. ee ae $1.50, 000 
May 18, 1916.. ....| 1917 SO) MMB AS. .connats $75,000 | $25, 000 100, 000 
Mar. 2, 1917. ...... 1918 Je ) =e 75, 000 25,000} 100,000 
May 25, 1918.......| 1919 "| 2) Sees 75, 000 |. _-| 75,000 
June 30, 1919__..... 1920 41 28 }........... SG Ceccdowtace 15, 500 
papeary r ee eaieneme erent . 
TOU cannes aa aal freerree nomen a} 240, 5 | 50,000 | 440, 500 
i 
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TABLE B.—Analysie of expenditures, Wisconsin Pottawatomi appropria- 
tions 


IO coerce ee 0 coin ir sg minarets $145, 652. 27 
Pnwaen Ol WR......ccmncacuntieemeteeemnneiaeeiieaei 10, 718. 03 
ones cision on ccstnecvesesentneeeedanainensp ation tiara eames 205. 19 
DIRS 2.cnccntiminnintpbliibbididsna aiden 8, 113. 77 
tO iii i taille Mate sein nn Tail ea celal 632. 27 
PRIRL... .nnivuntnuguineeant meena 958. 27 
EIEN ati cs cen inti ontn nec er veniienitiametedig came al nine Grtseiiaintdens 1, 011. 50 


Pernttuee Gd BetuP 0G asic dc cocaine tsentdinnantaibinkwtinan 








DOT a. icsitse'unsdinccomnstptmmamnenidansenpapmeaianpetnatinaas iia atiieainite tints iain eatin ami 23, 935. 21 
NUNIT .<:sssocscsss mseestensscianiah nasenapnnieaneeegchianaeddaiadiaesadedindiiaiaeegiadiaies 66, 595. 94 
Structures ee eed 41, 822, 84 
Repairs and alterations, ~ 5-22 oie nscceuan 816. 07 
ee CIID, «5. 5s cn ccmsen ditcntniinienstsinisctptalntiapatnaianatatietaiiielaiaddlaias 126. 98 
UII GOUPIOIIIIIIIT .... ..scssin eensiditulesiingiieaiieaniabienendiaienceieriameimienneianmnin 158. 50 
Vehicles ; - Sasiais-c Epdicbnensabiddlasstibtncts, obiiblainacathiaedaaas actions: daaniaiaaaaamaaae 60, 00 
Per cORR PAPO nan xc ctewmctincinliienithedeilimmann 50, 000. 00 
Attorneys’ fees, act: 
BR SR PAE 25, 000. 00 
sue BS, BORD Cal Bea? Ci Bl) oncacnnnsusudawuaaes 2, 000. 00 
OI nn ciicicnisccinenisinnitccnimchititaciiitmiaamdaaddis uaieistiasiae ati Sia 15, 502. 82 
PP TEA .u»-cssssissitniniiiiasdeiuiaiagiansinrtnthametabideeeidmaneapdcaeeneemtamaamamaici a 395, 025, 04 
TABLE C 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFrice OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, 
RECAPITU LATION 
Wisconsin Pottawatomi appropriations 
Debit Amount Credit Amount 
— ——| A Gdienpescideadadens A: 
Amount due (H. R. 830, 60th |£447, 339.00 | Expenditures. __..._._......] $395, 025. 04 
Cong., Ist sess.). Transferred to individual 4, 082. 68 
Indian money. 
Dalenst OS). cnctnviaciodwes 48, 231. 28 
WOE. .ccictiadeawee | 447, 339. 00 ON i cteteninaeaieel 447, 339. 00 
DONE CUD ov cniiiccvinations 48, 231.28 | Reverted to Treasury __._..- FR 87, 044. 55 
Unexpended balance of land 4, 347. 7 
appropriation. 

Not appropriated _ .......... 6, 839. 00 
Total. ...........--..--| 48, 231. 28 | TOON. cncdectneniicdan 48, 231. 28 


} 





THE ONEIDA INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 


Nothing perhaps can more adequately tell the story of the 
migration of the Oneida Indians from the State of New York to 
Wisconsin than their own petition to the Senate of the United 
States, which was an appeal of the Six Nations Indians that the 
Government of the United States help them in their efforts to 
acquire suitable lands in Wisconsin, which they already had at 
that time claimed right to by reason of treaties entered into with 
the Menominees and the Winnebagos. I therefore insert the 
petition in full, which is as follows: 

PETITION 
To the Hon. the Senate of the United States. 
FATHERS, 

We your being chiefs and principal men of the several 
Indian Tribes hereunto subscribed, would request your Hon. Body to 
hear us a few words. 

As the settlements of the white people were crowding upon ours in 
the State of N. York, where we all heretofore resided and where many 
of our people still reside, and as, they were greatly annoyed by the 
venders of ardent spirits among them, and by other evils under which 
they were fast diminishing, they clearly saw the necessity of seeking a 
new fire-place, where they would be more secluded from the influence of 
wicked white people, and less exposed to many temptations. After 
some delays and disappointments our Great Father the President of the 
United States, gave us permission to make a Treaty with our Brethren 
in the Northwest part of the Territory of Michigan, to purchase lands, 
where we might enjoy the advantages we desired. We accordingly 
made a Treaty with our Brethren the Menominie and Winnebago Tribes 
of Indians, to purchase a tract of land lying on both sides of Fox 


children 


River, from the outlet of Winnebago Lake to the foot of the Grand 
Kaccalin. This Treaty was approved by the President of the U. 8. 


The Treaty did not contain sufficient land for a convenient settle- 


ment of the several Tribes concerned in it, a second permission was 
obtained of the President of the U. S. to make a second Treaty to 
purchase land, and we purchased of the Menominie Indians a large 


tract of land lying on both sides of Fox River, and Green Bay, to be 


occupied in common with us, they having a right to settle thereon, 
wherever it should be agreeable, not interfering with our settlements, 
Of this purchase, that part lying on the South East side of Fox River 
and Green Bay as far as Sturgeon Bay, was approved by the President 
of the U. S. that being deemed by him sufficient for the Tribes con- 
cerned in the Treaties. But we were at the same time informed by 


the Lion. the Secretary of War, that 
the land purchased with perfect 
enjoy a retreat for 


we might settle on any part of 
Here, Father, hoped to 
ourselves and children, and that to remote 


safety. we 


safe 
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generations, we and they should remain undistcrbed in the possession 
of this distant country. But how great was our surprise and sorrow, 
when at the late Treaty held by his Excellency Gov. L. Cass and Col, 
Thos. L. McKenny, at the Little Butte des Morts, our lands were pur- 
chased by them as Commissioners of the U. 8. and thus our hopes of 
security in this last refuge destroyed. If Treaties thus made by us 
with the approbation of public authority, and confirmed by the same, 
are to be thus disregarded and trampled on, on what can we rely, or 
where shall we ever rest? This purchase of our lands was made, not 
only without our consent and contrary to our most earnest wishes, but 
also without even consulting us at all! We were not allowed a hearing 
nor even asked whether we would consent to sell or not. It has indeed 
been said to us, that this Treaty does not effect our claims, but leaves 
them still good. But if our right to the land we have purchased is 
considered good, why is it purchased again from others, and nothing 
said to us? And if any right could be thus obtained to the land which 
we occupied in common with the Menominies, surely it could not be to 
that part which lies within the first Treaty, in which there was no 
such condition. 

We are not unwilling that our white Brethren should have some land 
in this region, but we entreat you not to suffer our lands to be thus 
forcibly taken from us, contrary to solemn Treaty and without our con- 
sent. If this Treaty, to purchase our land from us without our consent, 
and against our wishes, should be confirmed, it will serve wholly to 
discourage the emigration of our people from the East.—Indeed the 
attempts which have been making to obtain such a Treaty, have hindered 
many from coming to this country who would have been here before 
now, if no such attempts had been made. It would be unreasonable for 
them to leave their country and their homes, when they could, have 
no security that they should remain undisturbed in the country they 
had purchased. Fathers, we wish that this Treaty may not be con- 
firmed, but that Commissioners might be appointed, and sent to Green 
Bay next spring, to meet Delegates from all the Tribes of Indians in 
the State of N. York, concerned in the purchases of land in that country, 
fully authorised to assist them in fixing the boundaries of their several 
locations, on principles of Justice and Equity, and to confirm these loca- 
tions to them and their descendants forever, but without their pos- 
sessing the right of selling them to white people without the appro- 
bation of all the Tribes concerned, This measure if adopted would 
give our people that security in the possession of their lands, which 
they need, and would encourage the scattered remnants of our Tribes 
to remove to that country, in the hope of their enjoying for themselves 
and their children a permanent residence. Fathers, we have no more 
to say. We put confidence in your clemency and Justice to hear us, 
and trust you will not suffer us to be deprived of that country which 
we have fairly and honorably obtained, and which we wish to inhabit, 
and leave for a possession to our children. We remain with sentiments 
of the highest respect your friends and children. 


Oneida Tribe. 


John X Anthony Chief, 
Thomas X Powlas 

Henry < Jourdan 

Nathaniel X Agigwet War Chief. 
Daniel Bread W. C. 

Henry X Powlas First Chief. 
Paul X Powlas C. 

Anthony xX Anthony C. 
Peach Tree < Christian C. 
Nicholas X Wheelock W. C, 
Sohn < August W. C. 
Joseph X Me W. C., 

Thomas < Neddy 

John X< Cornelius 

William xX Anthony 

yeorge < Hill 

Coopers < Hill 

William X Bread 

Anthony X John War Chief 
William X< Cornelius W. C. 


Stockbridge & Munsee Tribes. 


John Metoxen. 
Robert * Konkapot 
Jacob Chicks 
Jacob X Littleman. 
Austin Quinney. 
Cornelius < Doxtador 
John N. Chicks 
John W. Quinney 
Thomas <X Simon 
Joseph M. Quinnukkaut 
John X Hunt 
Capt. Porter 
For and in behalf of the rest. 
Green Bay, Michigan Territory, 18th 
Now. 1828, 
Tuscarora Tribe. 


Sacharisa x 
George X Printup 
John X Fox 


William < Day Brothertown Tribe. 
Moses < Cornelius B. G, Fowler 
Jacob X Cornelius C, Eliphalet Marthers. 


For & in behalf of the rest. 
Oneida, N. Y. 18th Dec, 1828, 


William Dick. 
John Johnson 
Asa Dick 
James Niles 

IN presenting the foregoing Petition, the Chiefs of the Six Nations 
Stockbridge and others, beg leave to accompany it with a few words, 
setting forth more particularly their reasons for objecting to the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty made by the U. 8S. Commissioners at the Butte 
des morts in 1827, and to give a short history of the manner by which 
they came in possession of this country, showing that it was through 
the advice, assistance and approbation of the Government, 

It is well known that the migration of the Indians has been west- 
ward—that in proportion as the white population advances, they recede. 
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This fact was agitated in Council by the Six Nations as early as 1810, 
and they were encouraged to hope, by several Officers of Government that 
some permanent resting place should be provided for them, where they 
might remain in piece for ages. ‘They were induced to present a me- 
morial to the Honorable the Secretary of War, on the subject of Treat- 
ing with their Brethren somewhere at the west, for such a country 
as might be suitable for their permanent residence. This memorial 
was sent forward in 1815, and commences a series of negociation be- 
tween the War Office and the Six Nations, extracts and parts of which 
we beg leave to present. After showing in this memorial their desire 
to procure a country of some of their western Brethren they say 

“The Sachems and Chiefs of the Six Nations are however aware 
of the impropriety of forming any definitive resolutions on a measure 
so materially affecting the future condition or welfare of their people 
without the advice and approbation of the government of the U. 8. 
that has so long cherished and protected them, and to which they are 
closely united by the brightest chain of peace and friendship. 

“The object of this memorial is therefore to enquire First, whether 
the government will consent to our leaving our present habitations, 
and removing into the neighborhood of our western Brethren? Secondly, 
whether iff we should obtain either by gift or purchase, from our 
western friends, a seat on their lands, the government will acknowledge 
our title in the same manner as it now acknowledges it in those from 
whom we may receive it? And Thirdly, whether our removal will be 
considered as changing in any manner the relations now subsisting 
between our Tribes and the Government, or whether they will be per- 
mitted to continue the same; and existing treaties still remain in force, 
and annuities paid as heretofore? We send this by our approved 
friends, Gen, Porter, and Mr. Granger, and Capt. Parish. 

“After the strong and repeated proofs given by the Six Nations of 
their friendship and attachment for the U. 8. the Sachems, and Chiefs, 
feel assured that their wish of removing to a more distant part of 
the country, will not be attributed to any dissatisfaction towards their 
white Brethren.——And they are persuaded that no political conse- 
quences injurious to the U. S. will result from such removal. On the 
contrary they cannot but hope that the representations they will be 
able to make to their western brethren of the friendly disposition of 
the people towards the natives under their protection, and of the honor 
and good faith, always observed by the Government in its dealings 
with us, will greatly tend to render their friendship permanent and 
their fidelity secure.” 

It will be perceived that this memorial was made with due care to 
ascertain whether the government has a desire to promote their welfare, 
so far as to provide them a seat in some western country, and whether 
the title to any lands which might be so obtained, would be acknowl- 
edged and respected.—The following answer of the honorable Mr. Craw- 
ford Secretary of War, shows the perfect cordiality with which their 
project was received. 

(Copy.) 


Brothers of the Six Nationa, 

The memorial which you have sent to your great father the Presi- 
dent, by your friends, Gen. Porter and Mr. Granger, has been pre- 
sented by them. In this memorial you make known to your great father 
your desire to remove from your present settlements in New York, with 
a view to settle upon lands in the west ;———and wish to be informed 
whether the government will consent to it; whether if you obtain a seat 
upon the lands of your western brethren your title will be acknowledged 
by the government, in the same manner as it now does those from whom 
you may receive it; and whether your removal will, in any manner, 
change the relations now subsisting between your several tribes and the 
government ; whether existing treaties will still remain in force, and the 
annuities paid as heretofore, 


Brothers, 

Your Great Father the President having duly considered all your re- 
quests, and extremely desirous of giving to his children of the Six Na 
tion a particular mark of his friendship and attention to their interests, 
has directed me to inform the Sachems of the Six Nations that ALL 
their requests are granted. Your Great Father consents to your removal 
and settlement with your Brethren in the west, and declares that your 
removal shall, in no manner change your friendly relations and existing 
treaties with the government and that your annuities shall be paid as 
heretofore, He also agrees to acknowledge the title to such lands as you 
shall obtain by grant, or otherwise, from your western brethren in the 
same manner as he acknowledges the title of all friendly Indian Tribes. 

Brothers, Your Great Father, the President, has also directed me to 
advise you to define the limits of the seats which you are about to ob 


tain from your brethren in the west, and furnish the government with | 


its metes and bounds so that in treaties to be held hereafter with other 
tribes, your lands may not be granted away by them. The Agent of the 
United States will be instructed to assist you in defining, and if neces- 
sary, in making the lines of your new possessions. 

Brothers, in granting all your requests, your Great Father the Presi 
dent, has not been unmindful of the friendship which you have uni- 
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| formly manifested to your white Brethren, and he confidently expects 
that the same friendship will continue to direct all your actions. 

He calculates much upon the influence which your pacific and friendly 
intercourse with your red brethren in the west, will have upon their re- 
lations with the United States in avoiding hostilities in future. 

Given under my hand, and the seal of the War Office, this 12th day 
of February, One thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 


[u. 8.) (Signed) Wm. H. Crawrorp. 


B 


So full an answer needs no comment: from this time forward, the 
| attention of the Six Nations, was directed to this object, to them of 
| all importance, A Delegation of the Six Nations attended a Treaty 
at Fort Meigs in 1817, with a view of obtaining lands in that neigh- 
borhood, but failed of success which rather discouraged them for a 
| time.’ The subject was however revived again in 1819, when they 

received a visit from the Rey. Dr. Morse who encouraged them to the 
same object by representing the favorable light in which the subject 
had been viewed by Government, and promising his particular influ- 
ence and assistance in their behalf, stating that there might be a 
country near Green Bay, west of lake Michigan, suited to their wants. 
The winter following Mr. Eleazer Williams was deputed to visit Wash- 
ington, and held conferences with the President and Secretary of War 
on the expediency of party being sent by the Six Nations to explore 
the country on the waters of Green Bay, and Fox River, with a view 
to select some suitable site, and if possible to make a Treaty with the 
Tribes owning the soil. It was then agreed by the President and 
Secretary of War that a party of ten persons should be furnished with 
necessary papers, articles &c, to enable them to perform this tour.— 
The following copy of a letter to Mr. Williams is in corroboration. 


(Copy.) 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 
9th February 1820. 

Sir.—I have received your letter of the 4th instant containing a 
statement of the assistance which the Six Nations would require to 
enable them to explore certain parts of the North Western Territory 
and to make arrangements with the Indians residing there, for a por 
tion of their country, to be inhabited by such of the Six Nations as 
may choose to emigrate thither; and agree to allow the sum of $300, 
a blanket for each of the ten persons who are to form the exploring 
party, twenty pounds of Rifle powder, and a proportionable quantity of 
lead, and a copy of Morse’s Geography and of his Gazeteer: and an 
order will be given for the rations that may be necessary, to be fur- 
nished at the different military posts you may visit 

The money you will receive upon a warrant issued at this Department. 
Jasper Parish, the Agent for the Six Nations, will be directed to fur- 
nish the blankets, and the Ordnanee Department will be requested to 
order their Agent at Detroit, to furnish the powder and lead; and you 
are authorized to purchase the Geography and Gazetteer, the bill for 
which wiil be paid, upon being presented to this Department, certified 
by you. 

Governor Cass and Gen. Macomb, at Detroit, will be instructed to 
afford every facility to you and your party on your exploring tour, 
and to promote, as far as in their power, the object intended to be 
accomplished by it. 

A copy of the letter to Gov. Cass and Gen. Macomb is enclosed. I 
am very respectfully, 

Your most ob't servant, 


(Signed) J. C. CaLnoun. 
Mr. ELEAZER WILLIAMS. 


The following to his Excellency Governor Cass and Gen. Macomb, is 
a copy of the instructions mentioned in the foregoing. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 
9th February, 1820 
Srr :—Eleazer Williams, with others of the Six Nations, forming a 
party of ten individuals, intend to make an exploring tour in the course 


*At this period the Delaware, Stockbridge and Munsee Tribes owned 
lands on White River in Indiana Territory, ceded them by the Miami 
Tribe, about a hundred years before On a portion of these lands, the 
Delawares had some time previously located themselves, and to this 
place were the Stockbridge and Munsees directing their attention 

In 1818, a band of about forty in number, of the Stockbridge Tribe, 
were fitted out to go on, and make a settlement of this Territory, and 
thus open the way for the removal of the remainder of the Tribe 
But ere they arrived at the place of their destination the Delaware 
Tribes alone, ceded to the United States Commissioners, at a Treaty 
held the same year at St. Mary's, (Ohio) all the lands which were 
owned jointly and equally by the Delaware, Stockbridge, and Munsee 
Tribes, as aforesaid. 

In 1819, the Stockbridge Tribe, made an application to government 
for redress in the case of these lands, of which they had been so un 
justly deprived. In 1820 they renewed their application and in 1821, 
they, and the Munsee Tribe. agreed to relinquish their claims on White 
River upon the express condition that Government should, besides pay 
ing them the sum of $——-, assist them in procuring a country some 
where to the westward, and ratify and confirm the same to them and 
their posterity forever. 
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of the ensuing spring and summer, through certain parts of the North 
Western Territory, with the view of making arrangements with the 
Indians residing there, for a portion of their country, to be hereafter 
inhabited by such of the Six Nations as may choose to emigrate thither ; 
the purpose for which the tour of Mr. Williams and his party is under- 
taken has the approbation of the President, and I have to request you 
will afford them every facility in travelling through the Indian country, 
and far as in your power, by your influence with the In- 
intended to be accomplished by their journey. I have 


promote as 
object 


to he, 


dians, the 
the honor 
Your ob’t servant, 
(Signed) J. C. CALHOUN. 
His Excellency Lewis Cass, 

Gen. ALEx. M'COMB. 

In pursuance of these arrangements the party set out in the spring 
of 1820 and proceeded as far as Detroit, where they were informed 
that Col. Bowyer, the U. 8S. Agent at Green Bay, had just concluded a 
Treaty with the Menominies for the very country they had in view. 
They accordingly returned and laid the cause of the failure of their 
visit before the Hon. the Secretary of War, praying that Bowyer's 
Treaty might not be confirmed, and were soon informed, that their 
wishes in relation to it, had been complied with, and that they were 
more at liberty to proceed and attempt a Treaty with their 
Brethren, The Deputation proceeded again on the same business in the 
spring of 1821, and the Stockbridge and Munsee Nations having relin- 
quished their claims on White River, joined the party this season, 
having obtained similar permissions from the Secretary of War, to those 
given the Six Nations. Three of the chiefs from Stockbridge and one 
from the Munsees were included in the number, making a party of 
fourteen Deputies. 


once 


The following from the Secretary of War, are copies of some of the 
documents furnished the Deputies, before setting out on this second 
expedition. 


(Copy.) 
DEPARTMENT OF War, 
4th June, 1821. 
I have received your letter of the 28th ult. and the Commissary 
Gen, of Subsistence, Col, Gibson, has instructed the assistant Commis- 
Detroit, Mackinac and Green Bay, to furnish you and your 
party with such provisions as may be necessary for their comfort while 
engaged in the business of their mission, not exceeding fourteen rations 
a day. I have the honor to be, 
Your ob’t servant, 


SIR: 


saries at 


(Signed) J. C. CALHOUN, 


Mr. ELEAzER WILLIAMS. 


(Copy.) 

To Indian Agenta and other officers of the Government in the Michigan 
Territory: 
Solomon U. Hendricks, who bears this, and his companions, three in 
number, visit the Michigan Territory as Delegates from the Stock- 
nation of Indians residing in New York, for the purpose of 
obtaining from the Indians in the neighborhood of Green Bay a por- 
tion of their country for the future residence of the Stockbridge 
Nation It is probable that these, may be accompanied by one dele 
gate from the Munsees. The object of their visit is approved, and they 
are hereby recommended to the attention and kindness of all officers of 


bridge 


Government. 
(Signed) J. C. CALHOUN. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 21 June, 1821. 


(Copy.) 
The assistant commissaries of subsistence stationed at posts in the 
Michigan Territory, will issue to Solomon U. Hendricks and his com- 


panions three in number, (Delegates from the Stockbridge Nation of 
Indians) a sufficient quantity of provisions not exceeding one ration 
each per day for their subsistence on their journey to and from Green 
Bay and during their stay at that place. If they should be accom- 
panied by a delegate from the Munsees, he will also be furnished with 
one ration a day. The expenses for rations issued under this order will 
be charged to the Indian Department, and the officer issuing these will 
take the receipt of the Delegation therefor and transmit it to this 
Department which will be a sufficient voucher in the settlement of his 
account and ta the amount to the credit of the subsistence 
Department, 


pass 
(Signed) J. C. CALHOUN. 

DEPARTMENT OF Wak, 21 June, 1821. 

The Deputies on arriving at Detroit called on C, C. Trowbridge, (as 
his Excellency Cass was absent) who had previously been ap- 
pointed by the Governor, agreeable to instructions received from the 
Secretary of War, to accompany them to Green Bay, and superintend 
the negociation as Agent on the part of the U. 8. Accordingly on re- 
ceiving their papers, Mr. Trowbridge accompanied them to Green Bay, 
and a Treaty was, after much difficulty, owing to the interference of the 


Gov. 
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French: made with the Menominies and Winnebagoes for a narrow 
strip crossing Fox River below Winnebago Lake. The following is a copy 
of the Treaty, approved by the President. 

ARTICLES OF A TREATY, 

Made, and concluded at Green Bay, in the Territory of Michigan, be. 
tween Tahyantaneken, alias John Antony, Tahnohgotha, alias John 
Skonando, Onqugwalgo, alias Cornelius Beard, Sganawaty, alias Thomas 
Christian, of the Oneida nation. Yahwenlanawen, alias Abram C. Lafort 
of the Oneida nation ; Dagaoyotck alias Jacob Jameson, Hanawonewas, 
alias George Jameson, of the Seneca nation; Deputies, authorized and 
empowered to represent an association of the Six Nations, or Tribes of 
Indians of the State of New York; Eleazer Williams, alias Onwaren 
kaaki, a deputy authorized, and empowered, to represent the St. Regis 
Indians of the State of New York; Uhhaunowwaunmut, alias Solomon U. 
Hendrick, Wuhsaunuh, alias Jacob Konkapot, Wenowwommaug alias Ab 
ner W. Hendrick, Chicksaukon, alias Jacob Chicks, Naukawate, alias 
Robert Konkapot, Deputies authorized, and empowered to represent the 
Stockbridge Nation or Tribe of Indian of the State of New York: Rufus 
Iwrkey, alias Hatkosakont, a Deputy authorized and empowered to repre- 
sent the Munsee Nation, or Tribe of Indians; and the Chiefs, and Head 
men of the Menominie and Winnebago Nations of Indians, residing in 
the vicinity of Green Bay aforesaid, this eighteenth day of August, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty one. 

ARTICLE ist. The Monominie and Winnebago Nations of Indians, in 
consideration of the stipulations herein made on the part of the Six 
Nations, and the St. Regis, Stockbridge, and Munsee Nations, do hereby 
CEDE, RELEASE, and QUIT CLAIM, to the people of the said Six 
Nations, and the said St. Regis, Stockbridge and Munsee Nations for- 
ever, all the right, title, interest and claim of them, the Menominie and 
Winnebago Nations of Indians, to the lands comprehended within, and 
described by the following boundaries, viz.: Beginning at the foot of 
the rapids on the Fox River, usually called the Grand Kaccalin; thence 
up said River to the rapids at the Winnebago Lake; and from the River 
extending back, in this width, on each side to the North West and to the 
South East equidistant with the lands claimed by the said Menominie 
and Winnebago Nations of Indians. 

Art. 2d, The Six Nations, and the St. Regis, Stockbridge and Munsee 
Nations of Indians, do promise and agree to, and with the Menominie 
and Winnebago Nations of Indians, that they, the Menominies, and 
Winnebagoes, shall reserve to themselves the right of occupying a neces 
sary proportion of the lands hereby ceded for the purposes of hunting, 
and also the right of fishing, provided nevertheless, that they, the 








1As we wish to show an undue interference on the part of the French, 
at Green Bay, in opposition to the views of the Government, and the 
interests of the Six Nations, Stockbridge &c., we here subjoin an extract 
from Mr. Trowbridge’s Report to His Excellency Governor Cass, upon 
presenting our Treaty of 1821 “On the sixteenth, fof August) the 
Chiefs of the two Nations, had assembled, and we immediately con 
menced business—the deputies opened the object of their Mission, in 
a very handsome manner, taking care to set forth in a proper light 
the advantages which would resalt to their Brethren, the Menominies, 
and Winnebagoes for a cession as proposed; and after delivering the 
Wampum according to Indian custom, the opposite parties replied in 
very flattering language begging leave to consult each other, and promis 
ing to give an answer the following day. 

On the 17th the Menominies opened the Council with a positive re- 
fusal to accept the proposals made to them, alledging as a reason, the 
limited quantity of lands possessed by them, and the difficulty they 
therefore experienced in gaining a livelihood. The Winnebagoes ex 
pressed a great deal of sorrow at this answer, and proposed to give 
their Brethren of the Hast, the lands on the Fox River, from the 
Grand Chute to the Winnebago Lake, a distance of four and a half 
miles. Perceiving that the Menominies were astonished at this reply, 
it was thought advisable to adjourn the council, with a view to give 
them time for reflection. On the following day they met the Deputies 
again, and having stated that their minds had changed, proposed to 
join the Winnebagoes in a cession of the lands from the foot of the 
Grand Kakalin, to the Rapids of the Winnebago Lake. Immediately 
the Articles of the Treaty sage. from om but before being finished, the 





Menominies received a message from some person without the house, in 
consequence of which some of the Chiefs left the room, and a whisper 
ing commenced among those who remained. We perceived at once the 
cause of the confusion, and began seriously to fear the influence of tite 
French inhabitants, some of whom had ererted themselves in opposition 
to our measure, from the time of our arrival. After some moments 
the Chiefs who had left us returned, and it was difficult to procure a 
decisive answer to our question, “ whether they would sign a grant,” 
the terms of which had been proposed by themsetves alone; after a good 
deal of hesitation between their OWN INCLINATION and that of thetr 
ADVISERS, they told us that- their speaker had not expressed their true 
sentiments, but that their first determination on our proposition was 
unchanged and unchangeable. All hopes of effecting a purchase of the 
Menominies were now at an end; for we felt sensible, as well from 
experience as from information, that they were guided in EVERYTHING 
by the advice and instruction of the principal FRENCHMEN at the 
place! who have ever opposed with zeal the progress of settlement and 
improvement in their country. 

Ipon reflection it was thought advisable to make another attempt, 
and the council was declared adjourned until the morning of the nine- 
teenth, at which time the Winnebagoes wer’ requested to attend, and 
sign the Grant which they had first proposed; the Menominies were 
told that if they should feel disposed to join in the Grant, we should 
be pleased to see them also. In the evening the two Nations had a 
council at their encampment, and in the morning they all assembled, 
and signed the Treaty, of which I have the honor to enclose you a copy. 
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Menominies, and Winnebagoes in such use, and occupation, shall commit 
no waste or depredation on such lands as may be under improvement by 
either of the said Six Nations, St. Regis, Stockbridge or Munsee Nations. 
Art. 3d. In consideration of the cession aforesaid, the Six Nations, 
and the St. Regis, Stockbridge and Munsee Nations aforesaid, Do agree 
to pay to the Menominie and Winnebago Nations aforesaid, within one 
year from this date, the sum of fifteen hundred dollars in Goods; and 
they have also paid to the said Winnebago and Menominie Nations this 
day the sum of Five Hundred dollars, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged by said Menominie and Winnebago Nations 
In TestiMONY whereof the said Deputies and the said Chiefs and 
Ifead Men have hereunto set their hands and seals at the place and on 
the day and year above written. 
In presence of 
N. Pinckney, Col. 3d Reg. Inft. 
Wm. Whistler, Capt. 3d Reg. Inft. 
J. Gariand, Capt. 
S. Cowan, Lt, 
M. Irwin, U. 8. Factor 
Jno, Johnson, U. 8. Factor 
Lewis Rouse 
J. B. C. Russell, Lieut, U. S. Army 
Chs,. C. Trowbridge, Agent for the 
Deputation. 


Winnebago Chiefs. 


Serachow X or the Smoker 
Skonkapow X or Dogshead 
Ochopkaw X Four Legs 
Karamanee X or the Elk 
Hompomoneek X or Day Walker 
Shonkshonksup X Black Wolf 
Cheaukoo X< Crooked Tail 
Chausepk X Black Deer 
Kauhawk x the Dove 


Menominee Chiefs. 


Eskenania X or the Young Man 

Osakataw X or Pine Shooter, in 
the place of Tomas, son of Josette 

Weekeus xX 

The Spaniard 

Kishcunacum 

Muckometa X or Bear’s-foot 


Deputies, 


Tahyentaneken X alias John Antony 
Tahnonsongotha < John Skenando 
Onongwato X alias Cornelius Beard 
Sganawaty X Thomas Christian 
Yawenlanawen X Abram C. Lafort 

Dagayoht alias Jacob Jameson 

Hanawongwas X alias George Jameson 
Eleazer Williams aiias Onwarenkaaki 
Solomon U. Hendrick alias Uhhaunowwaunmut 
Jacob Konkapot alias Wuhsaunuh 

Abner W. Hendrick x allas Wenowwommaug 
Jacob Chicks < alias Cheeksaucon 
Naukauwaut alias Robert Konkapot 
Rufus Turkey X alias Kathosekort 


PRESIDENT’S APPROVAL 


The within arrangement entered into between the Six Nations, the 
St. Regis, Stockbridge and Munsee Nations of the one part; and the 
Menominies and Winnebagoes of the other, is approved ; with the express 
understanding, that, the lands thereby conveyed to the Six Nations, 
the St. Regis, Stockbridge and Munsee Nations are to be held by them, 
in the same manner, as they were previously held, by the Menominies 
and Winnebagoes, 

(Signed) JAMES MONROE. 
February 9th, 1828, 


Receipt. 


Received Green Bay, September 16th, one thousand, eight hundred 
and twenty two, of the Stockbridge deputies, nine hundred dollars, 
of the Oneida deputies, four hundred dollars, and of the Tuscarora 
deputy, two hundred dollars; all in goods, agreeable to the stipulations 
of the third article of the within Treaty. 


In presence of 
J. Sergeant, Jr. 
Henry Clark, 
H. Browning, Capt. 3d Inft. 
B. Watson, Maj. U. S. Army, 
Richard Printup. 


Winnebago Chiefs. 
Serachow X or the Smoker, 
Karamanee X or the Elk, 
Skonkapaw X or Dogshead., 
Ochopkaw xX or four Legs, 
Shonkshonksup X or Black Wolf, 
Aupommone Xor the Brave. 


Menominie Chiefs. 
Ohgummekan xX or the 
Wave, 
The Spaniard x< 
Ausketaw x or Pine Shooter, 
Thaukaupomme X or Scare-all. 
Thauwommin X or Yellow Dog. 


Great 


This Treaty was thought however by many to embrace too small a 
Tract for the whole of the Six Nations. Stockbridges Munsees &c., 
and it was determined to ask permission to revisit Green Bay, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to procure an extension of the cession. As 
the Treaty made by virtue of the permission so obtained, is the one 
which has given such offense to our enemies, particularly the French 
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inhabitants, and which is infringed upon by the Commissioner's Treaty 
at Butte des mworts of 1827; we wish to be particular in showing that 
it was duly authorized by the Government ;—and we are fortunate 
in having the necessary vouchers at hand. The following extract from 


a copy of a letter of the Secretary of War to Solomon U. Hendrick 
contains the desired permission. 


Extract of a letter from the Secretary of War, to Solomon U. Hendrick, 
Deputy from the Stockbridge Nation, dated 1th February 1822. 


I have received your communications of the 5th inst. and return 
herewith the original Treaty concluded at Green Bay, between the 
Deputies from the Stockbridge and other Tribes of the Six Nations, 
and the Menominies, and Winnebagoes endorsed by the President ap- 
proved. I regret that any portion of the Six Nations is dissatisfied 
with the Treaty, but as one of the causes of dissatisfaction appears 
to be the distance of the country ceded thereby from Green Bay, and 
may be obviated by procuring an extension of the cession as proposed, 
the permission which is solicited for another deputation from the 
Stockbridge and other Tribes of the Six Nations, to visit the country 
again for that purpose is granted 

The country the Six Nations have, or may acquire from the Menomi- 
nies and Winnebagves trill be held by them in the same manner as it 
was by the Indians who previously owned it. The Deputies that may 
be appointed to make the arrangement (not exceeding six in number) 
will be provided with letters similar to those given to them last year, 
and orders will be given for them to be furnished with one ration 
each, while on their journey and engaged in effecting the object of 
their visit. * * * 

Governor Cass has been instructed to give the Indians who may 
emigrate from the Stockbridge and other Tribes of the Six Nations, 
every facility in his power in fizing themselves upon the lands they 
have acquired of the Menominies and Winnebagoes. 

(Copy.) 
General Circular to Indian Agents, and Officers of Government in the 
Michigan Territory. 

The Reverend Eleazer Williams, who bears this, and his companions, 
forming a party of seven, visit the Michigan Territory, as Delegates 
from the Stockbridge Tribe, and from the Oneida, and other Tribes of 
the Six Nations of Indians, residing in the state of New-York, for the 
purpose of obtaining from the Menominies, and Winnebagoes, in the 
neighborhood of Green Bay, an extension of the cession of land which 
was made by the latter to the former Tribes in a Treaty concluded 
between them the 18th August 1821; which has received the sanction of 
the President of the United States. The object of their visit is ap- 
proved: and they are hereby recommended to the attention and kind- 
ness of all officers of government. 

(Signed) J. C CaLuoun. 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 
8th May, 1822. 


(Copy.) 
Of a Letter to His Earcellency Governor Cass. 


DEPARTMENT OF War, 
8th May, 1822. 
Sir: This will be handed to you by the Rey. Elazer Williams who 
heads a Deputation from the Stockbridge Tribe, and the Oneida and 
other Tribes of the Six Nations. The Deputation visits the Michigan 
Territory again for the purpose of obtaining from the Menominies and 
Winnebagoes, in the neighborhood of Green Bay, an eytension of the 
cession of lands made by the latter to the former Tribes, in the Treaty 
concluded between them on the Sth Aug. 1821. The Deputation will 
explain to you their wish, and the enclosed extracts of letters to 
S. U. Hendrick,’ will indicate the views of the Department upon sub- 
jects connected with their visit, which you will carry into effect. 
I have the honor to be 
Your ob’t servant, (Signed) J. C. CaLnoun. 
The following extracts of Instructions from His Excellency, Lewis 
Cass, to Mr. John Seargeants is to our purpose. 


(Copy) 


Sir,—The Secretary of War, has authorized the Six Nations from the 
state of New York, to procure from the Menominies an ertension of the 
cession which was made last year, upon the Fox River, 
by the President of the United States. 

The Delegation from the New-York Indians, will accompany you to 
Green Bay, for the purpose, and as the Indian Agent is not there, you 
are authorized to superintend the negociation on the part of the United 
States. 

The object in procuring this cession, is not only to provide a Tract 
of country sufficient for the residents of these Indians, but also to ex- 
clude from it, and from its vicinity any white settlements. 

The advance, which these Indians have made in improvement, their 
education, habits and associations, and the annuities which are due to 


and approred 


‘See letter to 8S. U. Hendrick, page 13. 
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them, secure their friendship and fidelity to the United States.—And 
they will thus act as an important advanced post, in.an exposed quarter, 
where will be surrounded by doubtful or disaffected Indians. It 
is therefore, that their situation should be as pleasant to 
themse! ves possible.—And there is prebably no consideration con- 
nected with the subject more important to them, then the CERTAIN 
TENURE of their lands, and.the power of preventing the introduction 
of that bane of Indian improvement ARDENT SPIRITS. To ensure 
these objects, they are desirous of extending the cession as far down 
the Fox River as possible. You will aid them in this effort, and dis- 
tinctly state to the MENGMINIES, and the FreNcH INMABITANTS, that it 


they 
important 


as 


has the SANcTION of the GovERNMENT of the Unrrep States. How far 
the Menominies’ title extends in this direction, I am not able to deter- 
mine. This fact can be better ascertained upon the spot. Of the par- 


tieular course of the Negociation, I ean say nothing. It must be dis- 
cretionary of the parties, and with you. What is done, must be reduced 
to the form of Treaty, and one of the originals transmitted to me, to 


be forwarded to the Government, I am respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, (Signed) Lewis Cass. 
Mr. JoHN SEARGENT, Jr. 


The Deputation of the Six Nations, Stockbridge, and other Tribes, 
proceeded according to their permission from the Secretary of War, to 
Green Bay, with the view to obtain the proposed extension of their 
purchase of 1821. How far they succeeded appears by the following 
copy of the Treaty, there concluded between them and the Menominies. 

ARTICLES OF A TREATY, 

Made, and concluded at Green Bay, in the Territory of Michigan, 
between Ubhaunowwaunmut, alias Solomon U. Hendrick Waunnacon, 
alias John W. Quinney, Wenowwommaug, alias Abner W. Hendrick, and 
Owwonthommaug, alias Sampson, Deputies authorized and empowered to 
represent the Muhheconnuk or Stockbridge Nation or Tribe of Indians 
of the State of New York; Keniegowa, alias John August, Tekarihonen- 
tee, alias Neddy Atsiguct, deputed, authorised and empowered to repre- 
sent the first Christian party of the Oneida Nation of Indians in the 
State of New York; Sagowitha, alias Johathan Printup, a Deputy au- 
thorised and empowered to represent the Tuscarora Nation or Tribe of 
Indians in the State of New York; Onwerenhicaki, alias Eleazer Wil- 
liams, a Deputy authorised and empowered to represent the St. Regis 
Nation or Tribe of Indians in the State of New York; Waulauque Koh, 
alias Last Night, a Deputy from the Munhee Nation, and the Chiefs and 
Hiead Men of the Menominie Nation of Indians, residing in the vicinity 
of Green Bay aforesaid, this twenty third day of September, in the year 
of our Lord One thousand Eight hundred and twenty two. 

ARTICLE I. The Menominie Nation of Indians, in consideration of the 
stipulation herein made, on the part of the Muhheconnuk or Stockbridge, 
and the first Christian party of the Oneida, and the Tuscarora, and the 
St. Regis and Munsee Nations, Do hereby CEDE, RELEASE, and QUIT 
CLAIM to them, the people of the said Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, 
St. Regis and Munsee Nations forever, aL. the right, title, interest and 
elaim of them the Menominie Nation of Indians, tO all the lands and 
islands comprehended within and described by the following boundaries, 
(viz.) Beginning at the foot of the rapids on Fox River, usually called 
the Grand Kaccalin; thence South East (or on the lewer line of the 
lands last season ceded by the Menominie and Winnebago Nations of 
Indians, to the Six Nations, St. Regis, Stockbridge and Munsee Nations, ) 
to or equidistant with the Manawebkiah River, emptying into Lake 
Michigan; thence on an easterly course to and down said River to its 
mouth: thence northerly on the borders of Lake Michigan to and across 
the mouth of Green Bay, so as to incinde all the Islands of the Grand 
Traverse: thence from the mouth of Green Bay aforesaid, a northwest 
erly course to a place on the northwest shore of Lake Michigan, gen- 
erally known and distinguished by the name of Weyohquatonk by the 
Indians, and Bay-de-noque by the French; thence a westerly course on 
the height of land separating the waters running into Lake Superior and 
those running into Lake Michigan to the head of the Menominie River ; 
thence continuing nearly the same course until it strikes the North- 
Pastern boundary line of the lands ceded as aforesaid by the Menominie 
and Winnebago Nations to the Six Nations, St. Regis, Stockbridge and 
Munsee Nations of Indians, in Eighteen hundred and twenty one; thence 
southerly to the place of beginning. 

Arr. II. The Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St. Regis & Munsee Na- 
tions aforesaid, Do promise and agree to and with the said Menominies, 
that they the said Menominies shall have the free permission and privi- 
lege of occupying and residing upon the lands herein ceded in common 
with them the Stockbridge, Onieda, Tuscarora, St. Regis and Munsee 
Nations; provided nevertheless that they the Menominee Nation, shall 
not in any manner infringe upon any scttlements or improvements what- 
in any manner made by the said Stockbridge, Oneida, 
Nations. 


ever which may be 


‘Tuscarora, St. Regis or Munsee 


Arr, ILI. The Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St. Regis and Munsee 


Nations, do further promise, and agree to, and with the said Menominies, 
that according to their request, all the French and other inhabitants 
who have just and lawful claims to, and are now settled and living upon 
any lands herein ceded, shall remain unmolested by them, the said Steck 
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bridges, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, St. Regis, or Munsees. It is also expressly 
understood by the Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St. Regis, and Mun- 
see Nations, that the Menominies do not herein cede to them the Stock-: 
bridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St. Regis, and Munsee Nations, any lands in 
the vicinity of Fort Howard, or near the mouth of Fox River, the title 
of which may have been heretofore extinguished by the American 
Government. 

Art. IV. In consideration of the cession herein made by the Menom- 
inies, the Stockbridge, and Munsee Nations of Indians aforesaid, have, 
by the hands of their Deputies, paid to the Chiefs and Head Men of 
the Menominie Nation, this day, the sum of one thousand dollars in 
goods, in full of all demands in this Treaty on their part, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged by the Menominie Nation. And the 
Oneida, Tuscarora, and St. Regis Nations of Indians, do promise and 
agree to, and with the Menominie Nation, to pay to them, the Menom- 
inies, the sum of one thousand dollars in one year from the date 
hereof, and also one thousand dollars in two years from the date 
hereof—the whole to be paid in goods ; the which respective sums are to 
be a full and complete recompense and compensation for the lands 
hereby ceded, released and quit claimed to the Stockbridge, Oneida, 
Tuscarora, St. Regis and Munsee Nations. 

In TESTIMONY whereof the said Deputies and the said Chief's and 
Head Men have hereunto set their hands and seals at the place and on 
the day and year above written. 

Witness, John Sergeant, Jr. Agent on the part of the Government of 
the United States. 


Signed, sealed, and delivered in 
presence of 
N. Pinckney, Col. 3d Reg. Inft. 
J. Dillon, Capt. 3d Inf’y, 
B. Babren, Maj. U. 8S. Army. 
J, Nelson, Capt. U. S. army. 
Thomas C, Legate Capt. U. S. art’y 
Henry H. Loring, Lieut. 


Marcu 3 


Wypuhkanchywen 
Rapids, 

Chishawinohmitch < South Bag, 

They kaughong X Scare-all. 

Deputies 

Ubhaunowwaunmut, alias Solomon 
U. Hendrick 

Waunpaucon, alias John W. Quin- 


xX End of the 


Benj. Walker, Lt. U. S. army. ney, 
S. Cowan, Lt. Inft. Wenowwommaug, alias Abner W. 
Geo. Wright, U. S. army. Hendrick. 


Menominie Chiefs. Owwohthommaug, alias Sampson. 


Ohgummonnekun xX or Great Waulauquokoh X alias Last Night, 
Wave, Keniakowa, X alias John August, 

The Spaniard x Tegarihontia, < alias Neddy At- 

Pohmonikoht * siguet, 

Saghkittoht x the Pheasant, Sagowisha, alias Jonathan 

Wyhnisaught < Yellow Dog, Printup, 


Pyaughkeenagh x the Tower, 
Wyghtchunequagh * the Rubber, 
PRESIDENT’S APPROVAL, 


Eleazer Williams, 


The foregoing instrument is approved so far as it conveys to the 
Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St. Regis and Munsee Tribes, or nations 
of Indians, that portion of the country therein described, which lies 
between Sturgeon Bay, Green Bay, Fox River, that part of the former 
purehase made by said Tribes, or Nations of Indians of the Menominie 
and Winnebagoe Indians on the 8th August, 1821, which lies south of 
Fox River, and a line drawn from the south western extremity of said 
purchase to the head of Sturgeon Bay, and no further; that quantity 
being deemed sufficient for the use of the first before mentioned Tribes, 
and Nations of Indians. It is to be understood however, that the lands 
to the cession of which to the tribes or nations aforesaid the govern- 
ment has assented, are to be held by them, in the same manner, as they 
were held by the Menominies previous to concluding, and signing the 
aforegoing instrument; and that the title which they bave acquired is 
not to interfere in any manner whatever, with the lands previously 
acquired or occupled by the Government of the United States, or its 
citizens. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, this 13th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1823. 

(Signed) 


RECEIPT. 


JAMES MONROE, 


Received Green Bay, September 18th, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty four, the sum of nine hundred and fifty dollars in goods, in part 
payment of the amount herein stipulated, to be paid to the Menominie 
Tribe, or Nation of Indians by the Oneida, Tuscarora and St. Regis 
Tribes or Nations, of William Dick, George Sampson, Paul Dick, George 
Scipio, Daniel Dick and David Toucee, Deputies appointed and author 
ized by the Brothertown Tribe or nation of Indians, residing in the 
county of Oneida and State of New-York, who, were requested by the 
said Oneida, Tuscarora, St. Regis, Stockbridge and Munsee Tribes, or 
Nations of Indians, herein mentioned, to make the said payment, and 
are to have in consideration thereof a part of the land ceded to the said 
Indians by the Treaty of which this is a copy to which we cordially 
agree. We say received by us, in behalt of the Menominie Tribe or 
Nation of Indians above mentioned. In Witness whereof we have here- 
unto set our hands the day, and year, above written. 
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In presence of Shaukeethkaumewaut, X 
Richard Prickett xX U. 8. Inter- Naumaushet, x 
preter, Kesiss, alias the Sun, X 
Joseph Jourdan, U. 8. Blacksmith Raptust, alias Rabbet, < 
for the Indian Department. Gemagigitto, or the Chief that 
James Prickett, speaks, X< 
Thomas Dean, Agent for the Broth- Wainesott, or the Good Beaver, x 
ertown Indians. Kouonanakan, or the Big Wave, 
Rohequauy X * Wachineacohoh, or the Rubber. X 
Nauskewawk, X or Black Hair, 


By the approbation on the back, it will be seen that it was but 
partially confirmed ; this was owing to the representations of disaffected 


French and others at Green Bay; of whose influence Mr. Trowbridge? | 


speaks in his report on the Treaty of 1821, to his Excellency Gov. Cass.* 

The Chiefs of the Six Nations were not wholly satisfied with this 
partial ratification but on being informed that they would be permitted 
to occupy any part ceded by the Treaty, concluded to let it rest, having 
received every assurance from Government that their newly acquired 


President, were theirs. The following extract of a letter from the 
Secretary of War, in answer to a petition of the Six Nations, praying 


that the whole of the Treaty of 1822 might be ratified, is here submitted. 


To the Chiefs and Head Men of the Onondaga, Seneca, Tuscarora, Oneida 
and Stockbridge Tribes or Nations, of Indians residing in New York. 
BROTHERS, 

I have received your Memorial in a letter from your friend Mr. Ellis, 
representing that you have received information that your Green Bay 
Treaty, held last season with your brethren the Menominies, has been 
but partially confirmed by your great father the President. 

BRoTHERS, 

In answer to your Memorial I have to say, that you had the free 

consent of your father the President, to hold the Treaty which you 


have concluded with the Menominies, and he has not now the least 


objection to the arrangement which has been entered into between 
you and the Menominies in its fullest extent. * * * Your great 
father the President, wishes you distinctly to understand that he does 
not mean by the partial sanction which he has or may give to the 


arrangement between you and the Menominies, to interfere with or in | 
any manner invalidate your title to all the lands which you have | 


thereby acquired including those not confirmed, as well as those con- 
firmed by the Government. On the contrary he considers your title 
to every part of the country conveyed to you by the Menominies as 
equally valid against them, and he has no objections to your occupying 
and using the same, as if the whole had been confirmed by the 
Government, 
BROTHERS, 

I take this occasion to repeat to you the assurances, that all who 
may choose to change their residence, will continue to receive the same 
protection and friendship from the Government as they did whilst they 


resided in New York, and that their removal will in no wise change | 


the relation in which they previously stood to the Government. 


Given under my hand and the seal of the War Office, this 27th day | 


of October, 1823. 
(L. 8.) (Signed) J. C. CaLnoun, 
From the foregoing documents, it must appear to every candid person, 
that We, the Six Nations, Stockbridge and others, had fairly and honor- 
ably acquired, a title to our lands, specified in the Treaties, at least 


so far as ratified by the President:—and that the government was | 


pledged in the most unqualified manner, to sustain us in our new 
possessions. The many promises and engagements of the Government, 
only a part of which are here adduced; we believe to have been duly 
authorized, and that the good faith of the Nation was most sincerely 
and solemnly pledged to us. It is true, that some of our friends 
suggested the propriety of bringing these Treaties before the Senate 
of the U. S. for its concurrence, but the following extract of a letter 
from the Secretary of War, to Solomon U. Hendrick, “ Dated, Depart- 
ment of War 22nd Noy. 1821,” deterred us from so doing. 

“T am much pleased that the Delegates from the Moheican, or 
Stockbridge Nation, have succeeded in their mission to the Indians in 


the neighborhood of Green Bay, to the satisfaction of the Nation.—The | 


Treaty conducted by the Delegates with the Menominies and Winne- 
bagoes, is approved by the President, which is ALL the ratification 
that is necessary, as those Treaties only to which the United States 
are a party, require the addition of the SANCTION of the SENATE.” 


1 See page, 14. 

“Mr. John Sargeant, the Commissioner on the part of the U. S. also 
alludes to the same interference in his Report on our Treaty of 1822. 
“The Menominies, without a dissenting voice agreed to the proposals 
of the New York Indians.” * * * “TI have been credibly informed 


that some of the French people at this place have taken much pains to | 


create a party among the Menominies to frustrate the designs of Goy 


ernment, and the New York Indians, in the aforesaid purchase, and | 


have been entirely unsuccessful in their attempts, and I have the 
pleasure further to state that the Menominies appear to be much pleased 
with the bargain, and their new neighbors.” 


| 
possessions, at least such parts as had received the sanction of the | 
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We therefore know of no further assurance or trrasaction necessary, 
either on the part of the Government, or our Brethren at Green Bay, 
to make our title to those lands valid; to have it acknowledged to be 
in us, “the same as the Government acknowledges the title of all 
friendly Indian Tribes.” And we thought abundant care had been 


in Treaties it should hold thereafter with other Tribes, our lands 
might not be granted away by them:” especially as the Agents, ap- 
pointed to superintend the negociation on the part of the U. 8. were 
instructed to assist in defining and making the lines of our new 
possessions, 

What we now complain of, as most unheard of injustice is, that an 
attempt has been made to deprive us of a great portion of these very 
lands without consulting, or even inviting us to the Treaty,—we refer 
to the Treaty of August, 1827. It is with reluctance we refer to this 
Treaty, but we feel constrained to notice some of the proceedings 
during its progress. The following extracts are from the minutes taken 
| down at the time by a gentleman who attended this Treaty. “After 
the Treaty was opened, and Governor L. Cass had presented three or 
four subjects to occupy the attention of the council, he (the Gov.) 
said,” “ we have observed for some time, the Menominies to be in a bad 
situation as to their Chiefs. There is no one, that we can talk to, as 
head of the Nation.—lIf any thing should happen, we want some man 
who has authority in the nation, to whom we can look. You appear 
to us like a flock of geese without a leader, some fly one way, and 
some another. To-morrow at the opening of the council, we shall 
appoint a principal Chief of the Menominies ;—we sball make enquiry 
this afternoon, and try to select the proper man. We shal! give him 
the medal, and shail expect the Menominies will respect him.” (Adj.) 

“ August 7th. Two young men were called in front of the Commis- 
sioners, (one was called Ois coss alias Claw, the other was called Car- 
ron) Col. T. L. MeKenny, made them a speech on the subject of the 
important station they were chosen to fill, and advising them as to their 
future conduct. He told them they were in future Americans.”' He 
put the medals around their necks, &c. &c.—The younger of the two 
(called Ois coss, or the Claw, was constituted first or Head Chicf:”* 
| this was to be the man that was to be the future organ of communica- 
tion between the Menominies and the Commissioners. 

The Treaty was then made in some private conferences, by which the 
Menominie Nation ceded to the United States all that tract or parcel 
of land commencing near Grassy point, at the Head of Green Bay, and 
extending six miles wide, on each side of Fox River, and up the same to 
the upper part of the Grand Kaccalin, a distance of about 26 miles; 


! 
' 
| 
| 
| taken “to furnish the Government with its metes and bounds, so that 
| 
' 
' 


| which will include the settlement of the Oneida Indians, on the west 


| side of Fox River, and a part of the settlement of the Stockbridge In- 
dians, this being on the east side of the River, also including the loca- 
tion of the Brothertown Indians.* 


1These two men were said to be under the influence of, and strongly 
| attached to the British. ; 
2Is it customary for the Commissioners, of the Government, to ap- 
oint new Chiefs, in a Nation of Indians with whom they are going to 
10ld a Treaty, and then make a Treaty with the newly created Chiefs? 
* Although our brethren the Brothertown Indians, were not included 
in the original Treaties made by us, the several tribes of N. York In- 
dians, with the Winnebago and Menominie Indians; yet, by an agreement 
of ours, the said several tribes of N. York Indians, with the Brother- 
| town Indians, they, the Brothertowr Indians have become very deeply 
interested in the purchases, and the sure tenure of these lands, as the 
following articles of the said agreement will show. 


(Copy.) 


ARTICLES of an Agreement or Treaty made between the Muhheconnuk 
or Stockbridge Tribe or Nation, and the St. Regis Tribe or Nation, and 
the first Christian party of the Oneida Tribe or Nation, and the Tusea 
rora Tribe or Nation, and the Munsee Tribe or Nation of Indians, all 
residing in the State of New York, of the first part; and William Dick, 
George Sampson, Paul Dick, George Seipio, Daniel Dick, and David Tow- 
cey, Deputies appointed and authorized by the Brothertown Tribe or 
| Nation of Indians, residing in Brothertown in the county of Oneida and 
state aforesaid, of the other part, Witnesseth :-— 
| Arricue first. That the parties of the first part for and in consid- 
| eration of the payment of nine hundred and fifty dollars paid to the 
Menominie Tribe or Nation of Indians, residing at Green Bay and on 
the Fox River, in the Territory of Michigan, by the said William Dick, 
George Sampson, Paul Dick, George Scipio, Daniel Dick and David 
Towcey, deputies appointed as aforesaid, the which payment is hereby 
confessed and acknowledged by the parties of the first part, said nine 
hundred and fifty dollars being in part payment of the amount of pur 
chase money, due from the said Oneida, St. Regis and Tuscarora Tribes 
or Nations of Indians before mentioned, to the Menominie Tribe or 
Nation aforesaid, for lands sold by the said Menominie Tribe or Nation, 
to the said Stockbridge, first Christian party of the Oneida, the St. 
Regis, Tuscarora and Munsee Tribes, lying in the vicinity of Green 
Bay and the Fox River, in the Territory of Michigan, agreeable to the 
conveyance, stipulation, covenant and agreement made in a treaty en- 
tered into by the sald Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St. Regis and 
Munsee Tribes or Nations, by their deputies authorized for that purpose, 
and the Chiefs and Head Men of the Menominie Tribe or Nation before 
mentioned. Dated the twenty-third day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty two. 

ARTICLE second. That in consideration of the payment above men- 
tioned, the Mubheconnuk or Stockbridge, the Oneida, the St. Regis, the 
Tuscarora and the Munsee tribes or nations aforesaid, do CEDB, CONVEY, 
and forever QUIT-CLAIM unto the Brothertown Indians aforesaid, in the 
most full and absolute manner, all their right, title, interest and claim, 
| in and to that certain piece or parcel of land, situate and lying on Fox 
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We appeal to reason, equity, and humanity; to the magnanimity of 
the Great American people, if we may not in justice complain of these 
proceedings 

We 


patiently 


therefore pray the Chief Council of the Nation, to listen 
to our petition, to consider the solemn promises that have 
repeatedly made to us:—the great expense which both the 
Government and we have been at, to accomplish the object of concen- 
trating our seattered Tribes, thus far;—we hope it will not be for- 
that we were induced to make choice of this country by gov- 
in order that its benevolent views towards us by way of 
instruction in religion, arts, &c. might, more effectually reach us, 
and that our Great Father the President thought in 1822, “ that it 
would be better for the respective Tribes of the Six Nations, dc. to 
of their land, in the state of New-York, and to remove to 
the land which had been ceded to them by the Menominies and Win- 
because they could there concentrate their now scattered 
population, and being removed to a distance from the white settle- 
ments, they would be more SECURE AGAINST THE EFFECTS OF 
VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE, end the efforts of the Government to 
theiy condition, would be rendered less dificult and expen- 
+ all of which must fail of its intended effect, if we be compelled 
We pray them to consider how often we have been chased 
our possessions upon professions of friendship, and how effec- 
tually the confidence of their faithful friends the Indians in the 
Nation's promises, must be destreyed, if this measure be not arrested.— 
We pray not only to have this Treaty aside, but to have a law 
passed, setting off the lands granted and ratified to us in our treaties 
the Menominies and Winnebagoes, for and their benefit for- 
ever—and so established to the various tribes interested in them, that 
it may not be lawful for the United States or any other authority to 
purchase them from us while Indians are Indians. Then shall we feel 
assured that the professions of Government were made in sober earnest ; 
that in all this business of several years, it has not been mocking 
us with illusions to beguile us of our scanty possessions in New York, 
but bas, like an affectionate parent, sought the best good of its duti- 
ful children. Then shall we see a rational consistency in its ex- 


now 


peen so 


gotten, 
ernment 


dispose 


nebagocs, 


improve 
sive: ” 
to remove. 
irom 


set 


with our 


River, in the Territory of Michigan, and bounded as follows: Begin- 
ning on the south-east side of Fox River aforesaid, two miles down the 
River below a Maple tree and an Elm tree, both marked, near the mouth 
of a Small stream or brook running into the said River at the upper part 
of a small bay or cove above the foot of the Grand Kockalin or rapids in 
said River, and running from said place of beginning a south-east course 
thirty miles, thence North-east eight miles, thence North-west thirty 
miles to the lox River aforesaid, thence up the said River to the place 
of beginning. TO HAVE and to HOLD the above described piece or 
parcel of land to the said Brothertown Indians and their posterity 
Torever 

ArricLe $d. The said Muhheconnuk or Stockbridge, the Oneida, St. 
Regis, Tuscarora and Munsee Tribes, or Nations aforesaid for the con- 
sideration above mentioned, do further cede, convey, and quit claim to 
the said LBrothertown Indians, and their posterity forever, an equal 
undivided part of all the country ceded to them, the said Muhheconnuk 
or Stockbridge, Oneida, St. Regis, Tuscarora and Munsce Tribes or 
Nations, by the said Menominie Tribe or Nation, agreeable to the above 
mentioned Treaty, of the twenty-third of September eighteen hundred 
and twenty-two.—They the said Stockbridge, Oneida, St. Regis, Tus- 
carora Tribes or Nations reserving to each Tribe for themselves respec- 
tively a tract of land, as large as the one herein ceded to the Brother- 
town Indians, aS described in the second article of this Indenture, in 
any part of the country before mentioned except that ceded and 
described to the Brothertown Indians, as above mentioned. 

In testimony whereof the said Deputies, Chiefs and Head men of the 
aforesaid Tribes or Nations of Indians, have h_reunto set their hands 
and seals at New Stockbridge, this eighth day of January in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five. 





Signed, sealed, & delivered in Lony hotiataharongwenthin, x 
presence ol Tomas Thorgwenegen, 
Oneida Chiefs. Mitchel Thareha, x 

Daniel Bread Peter Konasagenrat, X 
wm tg a Saro Shakohawitha, x 
ea . Big’ Knife Roren Hononsawenra, x 
Neddy Attsequ tte, Peter horoniatagon, X 
Cornelius x Beard, ° Ww. L. Gray, Int. for the said Chiefs 
Antonio x John , of St. Regis Indians, 
Daniel atae Wm. Hogan, witness to the acknowl- 
Martin Denny. — edgment by Lewis Mitchell, Peter 
a ony : =“ Charles & Lewis Cook and White 

Stockbridge Chiefs. Peter, chiefs of the St, Regis 
Hendrick Aupaumut, Indians. 
John Metoxeu, Lemuel Warren, 
Solomon U, Hendrick, as Dean, Agent for the B. town 
John W. Quinney, Indians, 


Jacob P. Seth, 

Abram Maumauntuthecon, 

Thomas Tautaukeem Hendrick, 

Maunomang, alias John Baldwin, X 

Jacob X Littleman. 

Joseph Stebbins, Sam’] L, Hubbard, 
Superintendents of the Brother- 
town and Stockbridge Indians, 

Aipheus Colbourn, 

7. Dean, Agent for the Brothertown 
Indians, 

The above to signature of the 

Stockbridge and Oneida Chiefs. 
Signed and sealed by the St. 

Regia Chiefs at Hogansburgh, 27th 

January, 1825. 
4Extract of a letter from J, C. 

Nations, 15th April, 1822. 


Signature of the Chiefs and Head 
Men of the Tuscarora Nation, 
the 29th day of August, 1825. 

Sacharisa, x 

Nicholas Cusick, 

Jacob Caurealawako, 

George Printup, xX 

Isaac Johnson, X 

James Patason, X 

Jacob X 

John Beach, < 

Witness to the signing and sealing 
of the Tuscarora Chiefs. 

T. Dean, Agent for the Brother- 
town Indians, 

William T. Alvis, Interpreter. 


Calhoun, Secretary of War to Six 


x 
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pending large sums annually for the civilization of Indians, which is 
only sporting with their misery, if they are every few years to be 
driven back to the savage wilds. We leave our cause, to us of the 
most vital importance, in the hands of wisdom, and integrity; believ- 
ing that abundance of both are to be found in the Chief Council of 
the American Nation, asking only for that clemency and justice which 
a fair representation of our claims must demand. 


THEIR PRESENT STATUS 


As indicated by the foregoing petition, these formerly New 
York Indians intended to settle in Wisconsin, and they did set- 
tie on territories acquired of the Menominees and Winnebagos, 
These lands were known as the Oneida Reservation and can be 
more specifically located by stating that they are comprised of 
territories lying in the eastern part of Outagamie County and 
extending over to the western and southwestern section of what 
is now Brown County. 

All of their reservation lands have since been allotted. This 
fact of the allotment of this reservation is one of the sad parts 
of the recent history of these Indians. Most of them now find 
themselves without any properties, having lost their allotted 
fee simples in tax sales or through mortgage foreclosures. It 
seems that their tribal solidarity, which was very much pre- 
served while they had their tribal lands, is now greatly shat- 
tered. They have often made appeals to the Office of Indian 
Affairs, bringing their tribal and private complaints to that 
office, but only to learn that they must go without the expected 
assistance. 

It will suffice to conclude my observations on the Oneida 
Indians by inserting the following letter, illustrating more defi- 
nitely their present status and the character of the complaints 
lodged with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This letter was sent 
by Commissioner Burke, of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to 
two representatives of these Indians who had made a special 
trip to Washington to represent their people: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 16, 1926. 

Messrs. Henry DOxTATER AND JOSEPH SMITH, 

Oneida Indians. 

GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your request for a written state- 

ment covering each of the matters discussed by you in this office, 
involving Oneida Indian matters, answers are hereby given as follows: 


1 AND 4. SURVEY OF BOUNDARIES OF ONEIDA RESERVATION AND LOSS TO 


TRIBE BY ERRORS 


From the files on the subject it appears that the survey question has 
been gone over many times. A survey of the reservation was made 
before the allotment work wis begun, and the figures on the schedule 
show that 65,402.13 acres were allotted to 1,501 Indians. This area, 
however, included a small pertion for missionary purposes. There 
remained unallotted 84.08 acres which had been reserved for boarding- 
school and day-schoo!l purposes. Since that time, through cancellation 
of erroneous allotments, a small acreage has reverted to the tribe. 

On complaints of whites and Indians living along the northeastern 
border of the reservation surveys were authorized about the year 1908 
The work was fragmentary, there being no intention to make a ful! 
survey of the whole boundary line. At the time of expiration of the 
trust period on the Oneida allotments there were still some contro 
versies, but they were individual and were not settled owing to th 
fact that there were no Indian moneys available. The trust period 
was extended in 1917 for one year, but in 1918 the period was allowed 
to expire on all except 35 allotments. The patented tracts now being 
under State jurisdiction, boundary controversies must be settled in the 
State courts. 


2. EFFECT OF COMBINATION OF PER CAPITA PAYMENT WITH ANNUITY 
MENT FOR 1925 


There was “deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the tribe th: 
sum of $18,871 as net proceeds of sale of the Oneida Boarding Schoo 
property, which fund was to be disposed of “in accordance with ex 
isting law.” It was decided to pay this out per capita. The superin 
tendent in charge was authorized to combine this payment with thx 
annuity payment, thereby saving time and expense in making out two 
rolls and twice the number of checks. The combining of these pay 
ments in one check each to individual Indians entitled does not in any 
way affect the continuance of the annual annuity payment—a trifling 
sum—guaranteed under the Buffalo Creek treaty of 1838, and 
tinued in other treaties or agreements. 


3. 


PAY- 


con 


REQUEST THAT COMMISSIONERS BER SENT TO THE ONEIDA RESERVATION 


No reasons have been given that would justify compliance with thi 
request. The Oneidas have nearly all received fee patents and 
citizens of Wisconsin. There are no lands remaining under the juris 
diction of the Federal Government except the few allotments continued 
under trust and the small area heretofore mentioned as having re 


are 
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verted to the status of tribal land. The continuance of the annuity is 
not jeopardized. Matters which properly remain under Government 
jurisdiction are handled as they come up. The superintendent of the 
Keshena Reservation represents this office locally and is ready, under 
directions from this office, to take up with the Oneida Indians sepa- 
rately, and with the county authorities where they are involved, all 
matters which would come before the superintendent of the Oneida 
Reservation were there such a position now. No promise can*be made, 
therefore, that any commissioners will be sent to the Oneida Reser- 
vation. 
5. ASSISTANCE TO ONEIDA INDIANS NOW WITHOUT HOMES 
(Request made by Mr. Smith) 


Every Oneida Indian family had one or more allotments at the time 
of expiration of the trust period unless such allotments had been sold 
on their petition. Nearly every Oneida Indian was at one time or 
another interested in other allotments through inheritance. They 
were all advised that their lands would be subject to taxation from the 
date of issuance of fee patents. There is no appropriation for relief 
of Indians who have squandered their property or who, through ignor- 
ance or misfortune, may have lost their lands. Such Indians are in 
the same condition as a large majority of the white settlers when 
they first come to a new country. These settlers have all the responsi- 
bilities that the Indians have, and yet they acquire property through 
industry and carefulness and become useful citizens. 

While the present poverty of such Oneidas is a matter of great 
regret, no remedy is available from the United States Government. 
Where they are imposed upon and defrauded the office will give them 
such advice as it can through the Keshena superintendent, but it can 
not undertake the prosecution of their cases where the property is 
wholly within State jurisdiction. The office retains an interest in the 
general welfare of the tribe and its individual members and appeals 
from them individually will always have careful attention and reply. 
It will always be gratified to learn that the Indians generally and 
individually are profiting by their first unfortunate experience as citi- 
zens released from Government supervision. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHas. H. Burke, Commissioner. 


A FEDERAL PENSION FOR CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
under leave granted me I have decided to place in the perma- 
nent Recorp the following address on A Federal Pension for 
Confederate Soldiers, which I prepared for delivery on Satur- 
day, May 15, 1920. But after a frank conference with our be- 
loved Democratic leader, Hon. Champ Clark, I decided to post- 
pone it until the next session of Congress, purely out of defer- 
ence to some of my colleagues who feared the party might be 
misunderstood in certain sections. With the next session and 
each succeeding session that fear on the part of honest, splendid 
men of my party had not been removed, and loving my party 
and my country better than my own inclination I still accepted 
the mandate of their judgment. 

I was also largely influenced by the practically universal 
opinion that it would be impossible to pass my bill for a Fed- 
eral pension to Confederate soldiers, and I had no disposition 


to awaken possible sectional feeling among some unthinking ! 


partisans by fighting for an ultimate impossibility. 

As I bid an affectionate farewell to Congress I am frank to 
say that I think I made a mistake; for surely the Congress of 
a once sundered country now gloriously united under a common 
flag—a Congress that voted unanimously to coin 5,000,000 half- 
dollars to help finish the great Confederate memorial to south- 
ern valor on Stone Mountain—the Congress that heartily voted 
to recondition Arlington so as to perpetuate the memory of 
Robert BE. Lee even as Mount Vernon shrines the memory of 
Washington—surely such a Congress would have voted to extend 
existing pension benefits to Confederate soldiers, their depend- 
ent wives and children, While my first speech in Congress on 
“An all-embracing Americanism” made a brief plea for Con- 
federate pensions—a plea indorsed by the great-hearted Mason 
of Illinois, MureHy of Ohio, and other noble northern men, I 
feel now constrained to let my full argument appear with the 
earnest hope and prayer that it will help rather than hurt 
the increasing fellowship of the sections, 

To other hands I “throw the torch” and pray God that in 
its light our children and our children’s children may walk in 
that beautiful faith and national love that will enrich and 
strengthen America and impress and bless the watching world. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN Wm, D. UrsHAw, OF GrorGIA, ON A FEDERAL 
PENSION FOR CONFEDERATE SOLDIPRS, PrePaRED TO Br DELIVERED 
IN CONGRESS SATURDAY, May 15, 1920 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, “There are moments I 

think when the spirit receives whole volumes of thought on its un- 

written leaves "— 
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There are times in the life of every public man—every public servant 
who carries his heart in his bosom and who feels that he has a message 
for the world, when he longs for the power to arrest the thought and 
win the agreement of those to whom he speaks, when he longs to make 
them fall in love with his theme and his purpose. I feel to-day 
something of what Henry Grady felt when, in beginning his memorable 
speech at the University of Virginia, he declared, “I pray God to 
give me wisdom and strength wherewithal to challenge your attention.” 
During my brief legislative career, my first year in Congress, I have 
loved most our seasons of common fellowship, and not our times of 
partisan division. I have loved most the hour that caused us to shake 
hands instead of shaking fists at each other across the political aisle. 
I am rather proud of the fact that my first utterance on the floor of 
this House called for a partisan armistice during the period of our 
national reconstruction, when we might impress the anxious people of 
this country whom we represent, that we were striving side by side, 
not for partisan advantage but in unselfish devotion to the cause of 
our common safety and our national glory. 

I come to champion a cause to-day which I verily believe should 
receive the unanimous vote of every Representative of the people in 
the Congress and Senate of the United States of America. And I 
believe that this measure will receive the joyous support of every 
Member of this Congress who catches the full vision of the spirit in 
which this bill was introduced, the spirit in which its passage will be 
sought—yea, and the measureless meaning of its enactment in the 
fuller fellowship of this once sundered but now, thank God, reunited 
Republic. 

In the nanre of my country, far more than in the name of the bene- 
ficiaries of this bill, I ask for governmental recognition of the Con- 
federate soldier's proven loyalty to the “Stars and Stripes” through 
50 years of peace and two victorious wars. I think I can not better 
interpret the spirit of this bill (H.R.5025) than by reading to you 
in full both the preamble and the enacting clause: 

“Whereas the Confederate soldiers, survivors of the War between 
the States, have proven their devotion to the Union in every conceiv- 
able way, marching in unmurmuring loyalty to the Treasury of the 
Nation for more than 50 years and helping to pay the pensions of their 
victorious brothers, and further showing the limit of their patriotism 
by giving their sons and their grandsons on the altar of our country 
through two victorious wars; and 

“ Whereas it is highly desirable to give to the youth of America, 
‘the to-morrow of the Republic,’ and likewise to the onlooking world, 
a lofty memorial of sectional fellowship and national solidarity ; and 

“ Whereas the South, prior to and since the Civil War, has made a 
priceless contribution to the building of this Nation by the richness of 
her literature, the valor of her arms, the beauty of her suffering, the 
plentitude of her industries, the genius of her inventions, the dower of 
her resources, and the wisdom and diplomacy of her statesmen, and it 
is therefore un-American in spirit to hold any class of her loyal citizens 
in governmental espionage and suspicion; and 

“ Whereas the declaration of President McKinley, ‘ The time has come 
for the Federal Government to care for the graves of the Confederate 
soldiers,’ which touched the heart of the Nation, would find now an 
ampler and more fraternal meaning in the governmental care for their 
bodies before they reach the grave; and 

“ Whereas a Federal pension to the fast dwindling remnant of these 
old hero patriots of a people who suffered so much, given, not in re- 
sponse to a mendicant supplication, but as a governmental recognition 
of their long-proven loyalty, would serve to wipe out the last vestige 
of even a possibility of sectional feeling between the children of all 
the gallant soldiers of the ‘sixties’ in this new hour of our blood- 
brought victory and fellowship: Therefore 

“ Be it enacted, egc., That the Secretary of the Interior be author- 
ized and directed to extend the benefits of the act of May 11, 1912, and 
all amendments thereto, to all soldiers, sailors, and marines who served 
in the Confederate army or navy, and the benefits of the acts of June 
27, 1892, April 19, 1908, and September 8, 1916, and amendments 
thereto, to all widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines upon appli- 
cation being duly filed in compliance with rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Bureau of Pensions.” 

It will be noted, my colleagues, that I do not make the loss of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of slaves and many millions of dollars’ worth 
of cotton the basis of this contention; there is not a single reference to 
any of these things. Not that the facts of history do not bear them 
out, but because I feel that in this high and ardent hour of American 
fellowship we want to get away in our thinking from the dominion or 
even the suggestion of every bitter memory. 

Once again the dew of youth is upon me, once again the ardor of 
ambitious youth is in my heart and is leaping to my lips. I am 
thinking of that Friday afternoon in the schoolroom of my boyhood 
when I spoke in mimic contest on Dawson's Remedy for Sectional 
Hostility. Once again those liquid, beautiful sentences crowd my 
memory 4s I trust they will challenge your own eager patriotic hearts: 

“ Between the people of the North and the people of the South there 
are certain bonds of sympathy which are delicate and holy, and under 
proper culture they may be made to expand and grow, widen and 
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deepen until they hold within their strong clasp every heart fn this 
wide land and bind ug affectionately together, The South was not the 
only sufferer in the war; the North lost many of her bravest and 
noblest sons. Even amid the storm of battle death seemed ever aiming 
his fatal shaft at bright marks. Every man who fell fighting where 
his conscience told him duty called him won a name that generations 
yet unborn will honor. And let us not desecrate the ashes of these 
brave martyrs by the rude trampling of unholy feet. 


“On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouaec of the dead.” 


I hear Dawson again declare— 

“ Woman is earth’s angel. She is the morning star of man’s infancy, 
the day star of his manhood, and the evening star of his old age. This 
is her golden opportunity, to play an angel's part in her country’s sal- 
vation. Let but the daughters ef the North and the daughters of the 
South meet together annually on some great national, memorial day 
on the field where our heroes fought their last battle and sleep their 
last sleep. Let them kneel together there, and let their prayers for 
the welfare of their common country rise as it were on the wings of 
one breath and soar to heaven. Angels will be waiting at the portals 
of the skies to bear them to the footstool of the great white throne. 
God will hear and answer them. Fraternal feeling will revisit this 
riven land; man will recognize again in man his brother, sectional 
prejudice will pass gradually away; radicalism will be rebuked, and 
peace and prosperity, harmony, and happiness will crown a national 
glory and grandeur without a parallel in the annals of ages.” 


SONS OF BLUE AND GRAY FIGHTING SIDE BY SIDE 


This great utterance of fraternity and counsel was spoken just after 
the close of the uncivil war between the States, The wounds were still 
fresh and the hearts of the sufferers were still sore with unspeakable 
grief. If such a tocsin of national peace and fellowship brought its 
strong appeal to the sundered sections then, how much stronger now 
when the sons of the blue and the sons of the gray have just fought 
side by side for our common flag, mingling their blood in freedom’s 
making their graves together beneath the poppies of France, or 
returning, battle scarred and glorious, to the grateful Nation they 
nobly fought to save. It is in the spirit of such national comradeship 
that I come to ask this day that the brave old fathers of the gouth- 
land—many of them actually weeping because they were too old to go 
and fight the defiant hordes of Prussian autocracy—shall no longer be 
held in governmental espionage by the Nation to which they gave their 
sons and daughters in the marvelous plentitude of the loftiest devotion 
that the world has ever seen, 

It was my privilege to deliver the dedication address at the unveil- 
ing of a new monument to the soldiers of the World War on the historic 
1ith of last November, in the beautiful and progressive town of 
Toronto, in the district of my honored and beloved colleague, Congress- 
man FRANK Murpuy, of Ohio, The papers declared that 10,000 people 
thronged the for the great parade and then gathered amid 
cheers and tears around the speaking monument to the bravery of their 
heroic sons. In beginning my address, I told them that it was a 
striking commentary on the varicolored hues of our American civiliza- 
tion that a man who is a son of the South, a son of a Confederate 
soldier, a rantankerous Democrat, and a deep-water Baptist, had been 
invited to that national occasion by a Congressman who is a rock- 
ribbed Republican and a shouting Methodist, and that I had been 
introduced to the audience by a Roman Catholic priest. Lifting my 
fingers far apart I said: “ This Catholic priest, Father Gardner, and I 
are aS far apart in theology as men ever get to be, but they tell me 
that he was intensely patriotic during the war, and he and I are having 
fine fellowship to-day beneath the Stars and Stpes, and we stand 
ready to declare our everlasting opposition to any force, foreign or 
domestic, political or ecclesiastical, that dares to dispute the supremacy 
of the American flag on the American continent.” Stressing to that 
audience the meaning of that monument, the birth of a new patriotism 
and the birth of a new national solidarity, I declared to them, as I 
declared in my first speech on the floor of this House on last Memorial 
Day, that the capstone will never be placed in the temple of American 
fellowship until there is a governmental recognition on the pension rolls 
of the loyalty of the Confederate soldier and his sons to the flag of 
our common country, 


cause, 


streets 


UNION SOLDIERS INDORSE THIS BILL 


I told the brave old Union soldiers who stood before me how FRANK 
Mvurruy had spoken in another town in his district telling the audience 
of my bill for a Federal pension to Confederate soldiers and how he 
declared a number of Union soldiers came to him after his speech and 
said: “ That time has come at last; we are now all brothers, under 
one flag. There are only a few of them left, and we are in favor of 
extending to our brothers of the South the same pension benefits that 
we of the North enjoy.” 

I then reminded that great Ohio audience that it was easy enough 
to find the names of Confederate soldiers when we wanted to sell 
Liberty bonds; that it was easy enough to find the names of Con- 
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federate soldiers and their widows when we wanted to raise all the 
revenues of war; that it was easy enough to find their hearthstones 
when the Government wanted soldiers to fight side by side with your 
own brave boys for the safety of America and the freedom of man- 
kind ; then why, in God’s name, in the name of the priceless fellowship 
of the land we love, should it not be easy to find their names upon 
the pension rolls of the Nation they love so well? 

And, bless you, gentlemen, those old Union soldiers in Ohio led the 
applause with which that wonderful audience greeted that sacred senti- 
ment. I reminded them that we do not ask this pension in mendicant 
supplication ; that we do not ask it because of the need of the Con- 
federate soldier (though God knows many of them and their widows 
need it badly enough), for we wil! hug the dear old heroes to our 
hearts and keep them in love to the end; but we ask this reeognition, 
as God is my witness, supremely for our country’s sake. I want to 
see the sons and daughters of all the soldiers of the North and the 
South look at our flag, then look at each other through joyous tears 
and see such a beautiful, deathless illustration of sectional prejudice 
lost forever in a glorious national brotherhood. We want the 
nations of the earth, who honor our flag as never before, to look across 
land and sea and behold a nation, once grappling in fratricidal strife 
(because we blindly misunderstood), but now clasping hands in this 
blessed triumph of our Christian civilization. Surely if England can 
give a pension to the Boers who fought with Kruger and Botha in 
the South African War—surely, I say, this grateful Government can 
brighten the few declining years of the few remaining Confederate 
soldiers with this kiss of love and this handclasp of national benediction. 


AMERICA GENEROUS TO OTHERS, WHY NOT TO OUR OWN? 


America has always been generous in spirit and swift-footed to 
carry succor to other lands in need. The purse strings of our people 
have been loose to every cry of want and our vessels have plowed the 
mighty deep, laden with the bounty of a bountiful land when foreign 
peoples have reached their hands to us in desolation and supplication. 
Not one morsel of food nor one dollar of money from these other suffer- 
ing lands would I now recall, but I believe that you will believe that 
if it has been easy enough to find money and food and clothes for the 
sufferers of other lands it should be easy now for American hearts to 
respond and American coffers to give up the pittance that would be 
required to pay a pension to the remaining remnant of the heroes of 
the South—our own flesh and blood, if you please—thesglory of whos: 
valor, the beauty of whose sufferings, and the enterprise and fidelity 
of whose sons and daughters have made such a priceless contribution 
to the building of our common country. The War of the Revolution 
could never have been won without the South; the War of 1812 could 
never have been won without the South; the war with Mexico that 
stretched our dominion from sea to sea, could never have been won 
without the South—the war of the sixties for the permanence of the 
Union would never have been fought and won but for the South's 
tenacious devotion to a sacred constitutional concept—the war with 
Spain was not won without the South—and the war with Germany, 
God knows, could never have been won without the sons and daughters 
of the South. Where, oh, where then will you find a narrow spirit 
and a callous philosophy that would shut out from this governmental 
recognition the fathers and builders of that glorious section whose 
salutary influence in lofty patriotism, in orthodox religion, and in 
aggressive commerce have made a veritable gulf stream flowing through 
the Nation’s larger life and fructifying every shore that it has touched! 


A GRATUITY OR PAYMENT FOR SBRVICD—OPPOSITION ANSWERED 


If, as has been claimed in opposition to this bill, a pension is either 
a gratuity or a payment for service rendered, I make this answer: If 
it is given as a gratuity it would be given to brave old men who are 
no longer only Southerners, remember, but loyal Americang; and it 
would not be at all un-American for this great, rich, powerful Gov- 
ernment to treat her old men as well as Germany and England have 
long treated their old men and women by pensioning them in their 
old age. 

But in answer to the other opposing contention, I declare that the 
Confederate soldier performed a deathless and indisputable service to 
the Nation he now loves by helping to solve a national problem that 
had torn the very heart of this country for more than a generation, 
and a problem that would have been forever unsolved if it had not 
been settled in the mingled blood of Gettysburg and Appomattox. 
Honestly believing that the voluntary right to enter the Union carried 
with it the voluntary right to withdraw from the Union, as every 
southern soldier believed, and with millions north applauding the ad- 
mission in the declaration of William Lloyd Garrison that the Consti- 
tution that carried this implied right was “a compact with death and 
a league with hell,” this great internal question would have pressed 
itself always to the fore with increasing fury through the years, 
blocking our national progress with dispute and making impossible “ our 
high and expected destiny.” 


“ STATE RIGHTS ” IN NEW ENGLAND 


No student of American history can forget, in discussing a thetae like 
this, the memorable Hartford Convention, with all of its threats of 
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secession and nullification right in the heart of New England; nor can 

student of history forget the quick-tempered “ Harry Perey of the 
South ’ whose nullification inclinations and declarations caused John C. 
Calhoun to resign as Vice President of the United States because of bis 
disagreement with tempestuous “ Old Hickory” Jackson, who declared, 
“By the Eternal, I will send an army to South Carolina to whip her 

ck into the Union.’’ This implied doctrine of the right to secede 
held the Union together so loosely for’so long that countless dangers of 
yitimate disunion clouded the America sky for half a century. With 
he North gradually coming to espouse the doctrine of Webster and 
Garrison and Seward, and with the South crystallizing more and more 
toward the convictions of Calhoun and Hayne, Cobb and Toombs, it 
was inevitable that the final clash of these opposing ideas and ideals 
should make for the tragic sundering of the sections. Both sides loved 
the Constitution; both sides fought and wrought for its preservation 
from their honest but opposite points of view. The dauntless Ben Hill 
eloquently declared that the South “loved the Constitution so well that 
che could not bear to see its spirit violated, and hugging that Constt- 
tution to her bosom she sought to leave the Union for the preservation 
of that sacred document.” 

Never mind whether he was right or wrong in that brilliant inter- 
pretation; never mind whether William Lloyd Garrison was right or 
wrong in his fiery denunciation ; the fact remains that the sections were 
growing wider and wider apart; the cententions of honest men were 

ming flercer and fiercer each day; and if the family quarrel had 
postponed its battle for another generation, in all human probability 
the respective strength of each contending side might bave been so great 
that a veritable Vesuvius of passion and power would have burst upon 
the Nation with such a flaming lava of horror and hell that the beauty 
of our civilization would have been consumed the sections would have 
been forever separated, and the Union that we now love so well would 
have passed with the nations “ that live with the sword and die by the 
sword.” It were better that the family quarrel was settled just when 
it was; apd though they could not see it amid the smoke of battle nor 
vet in the immediate aftermath of Appomattox, there is not a man in 
the South to-day, nor the child of any man, who does not thank God 
that we are one Nation—‘“ one indissoluble Union of indestructible 
States.” Only the bravest of the brave and the truest of the true could 
ever have fought for their concept of the Constitution as the sons of 
the South fought for theirs; only the bravest of the brave and the 
truest of the true could ever have accepted the issues’ of war as the 
sons and daughters of the South accepted the pathos and glory of Appo- 
mattox, seeing through a mellowed mist of tears the radiant stars of a 
new hope and the beautiful stripes of a new national! consecration. 

The Confederate soldier could never have loved an alien flag as he 
has loved the Stars and Stripes through these 50 years of proven devo- 
tion. It was this old love, obscured for the time by the clouds of 
passion and misunderstanding, that burst afresh into flame after the 
family differences were settled and the recently contending children were 
resting again under the old rooftree in happy reconciliation. Then, as 
a brave, sacrificing contributor to the solution of this great and grave 
question, these gallant old Americans——not southerners now, mind you, 
but Americans all—can no longer be shut out of the proof—the substan- 
tial proof—of the Nation's faith and love. 


WAS PRESIDENT M’KINLEY RIGHT? 
Was McKinley right? Is there a man on either side of the House 


who would not have rejoiced to hear this brave, God-fearing, tender- | 


hearted President declare, when he visited my home city, Atlanta, to 
help us celebrate the victorious termination of the Spanish-American 
Waris there one of you, I say, who would not have fairly shouted 
National Government to care for the graves of the Confederate sol- 
diers?” Yea, and if the martyred McKinley, as a shadowy witness of 
the scenes of this hour, could speak to us from his home in the skies, 
do you not believe he would declare, “ Certainly, if it is the duty of the 
Government to eare for the graves of the southern dead, it is surely 
4 more practical and a more beautiful duty to care for their tottering 
dies before they reach the grave.” And if Theodore Roosevelt, that 
spiring and indescribable American, with the rich, red blood of the 
suuthern cavalier in his veins, with the regnant memory of his own 
eenly Georgia mother calling to him for simple justice to her kith 
d kin—if Theodore Roosevelt were here to-day, I believe he would 
ip every Congressman on the back in familiar fashion and say, “ By 
George, hoys, go to it—let’s live up to the spirit of McKinley's declara- 
tion! We are ail Americans now.” 
And hear it—fair-minded men of America—what would be the answer 
f Lineoln, a son of the South, and McKinley and Roosevelt, the proven 


is joy that day when McKinley said, “ The time has come for the | 
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on its living walls! Neither is “ Stonewall” Jackson there, another 
national military genius and Christian hero, who spent his Sunday 
afternoons for many years teaching a negro Sunday school class, trying 
to make them better members of society, and who, regardless of com- 
manding genius and the geography of its dedication, has left a name 
that has given a new luster to the halo around the brow of the 
American soldier. 

Neither is John B. Gordon there, another knightly spirit and Chris- 
tian statesman, Governor of Georgia, and a United States Senator, who 
spent the radiant evening of his great life, even as John Temple Graves 
said of Grady, “literally loving a nation into peace”; and what 
travesty of travesties—neither is “ Fighting Joe” Wheeler there, a 
former Member of this Congress—and, both before and since the Civil 
War, a general in the United States Army. “ Fighting Joe” Wheeler, 
whose name is forever linked with the name of Theodore Roosevelt at 
San Juan Hill, but who, instead of being able to ride on his dashing 
charger like Roosevelt in the battle, insisted on going to the battle’s front 
from his sick bed, carried on an Army stretcher, in order that be nright 
give the inspiration of his voice and presence to the soldiers of the 
Stars and Stripes, helping to bury in the trenches around Santiago the 
bickerings of an unhappy past as they have never been buried before. 
Great God of love, of justice, of fairness and freedom, what a 


travesty and tragedy to know that the names of these national heroes 


should not be found on the roster of America’s great ones in the amphi- 
theater at Arlington; and time would fail me to call the names of other 
intrepid sons of the South who Lave kept the gods busy naming heroes 
in the American Westminster Abbey of the great, the brave, and the 
true! 

I believe that most of the Members of this Congress are hearing this 
startling statement for the first tinve, and I am sure that you must be 
ready to vote for the joint resolution introduced by our. beloved col- 


league, General Sherwood, a Union soldier of more than 30 battles, who 
| calls on Congress to right this giant wrong. Let not this sun go down, 


let not this day’s session of Congress close without passing the Sher- 
wood resolution so that the announcement may be made to-morrow that 
this reunited Republic is a band of comrades and brothers, indeed. 

If Mount Vernon seeks, and seeks justly, to retain every memory of 
Washington, the great Virginian and the great American who was and 
is the inspiration to all mankind, then let not Arlington seck to efface 
the memory of Robert E. Lee, whose towering military genius and 
norvatchless Christian character makes his name a recognized heritage of 
all Americans. 

THEIR SUNS ARE SINKING FAST 


But back to the soldiers of the South. Remember, that their sun is 
sinking fast; and whatever is done for them must be done quickly, for 
they will all soon be gone. 

Capt. W. M. McMechen, adjutant of the Lee Camp Soldiers’ Home in 
Virginia, gives me these pathetic figures: 

“On January 1, 1920, there were 226 veterans in the home. Twenty- 
two have died within four months, making an average of 29 per cent 
for this year.’ 

He furnishes me a highly interesting table showing the annual ratio 
of decrease by death. 

“ With barely 35,000 veterans all told now living, the ratio of death 
with increasing age will leave 26,250 in 1921, 18,375 im 1922, 11,944 
in 1923, 7,162 in 1924. In 1925 we will be able to find only 3,939, in 
1926 only 1,969, in 1927 only 886, and so rapidly does their age crowd 
the century mark that only 304 will be living in 1928, 124 in 1929, 


} and at last only 87 living in 1930.” 


Gentlemen, brethren, colleagues of the Sixty-sixth Congress, let us 
reach our hands to them now. Let them feel the kiss of love and 
reconciliation before their last sun has forever set. 

Does some proud, gallant spirit of the South declare that he does 
not want to “accept charity from the North?” Nay, nay; there is no 
North or South in a union of perfect trust and love. This pension does 


| not come from the North to the South, but from the National Govern- 


iends of the South, if they could be present at Arlington on May | 
\5—to-morrow, gentlemen of Congress—to-morrow, when that new am.- | 


phitheater is to be dedicated—an amphitheater built out of the money 
f all the people—intended to be a great arena of patriotism on that 
historic spot, the beautiful old home of Rebert E. Lee, knightly son of 
Virginia, graduate of West Point, soldier so long in the United States 
Army, an educator, patriot, and friend of the Union after the war— 
dedicated, I remind you, without one name of a southern patriot graven 


ment to loyal contributors to the Nation's life. The sons of the Seuth 
and the sons of the sons of the South have paid millions of dollars 
of their money into the Treasury, grudging not one dollar to the pen 
sions of the heroes of the blue. And if there are those who do not want 
it for themselves, let them keep quiet for the sake of those who do, 
yea, and for the sake of the national unity involved. 

How nruch will these old soldiers get? Never mind that little detail. 
I purposely put no amount in the bill. The bill only directs that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall extend the benefits of the existing 
pension laws for Federal soldiers and their wives to the Confederate 
soldiers and their wives. It is all one family, and they share, share 
and share alike. This is national faith; this is national comity. 
There is nothing more than love can do, and love ean do nothing less. 
And what better time, what more beautiful time than to settle this 
sacred matter now—right now, while the Government is passing legis- 
lation in behalf of the soldiers of the World War. Let us complete 
the task of national reconciliation-——let us thus give a golden climax to 
all of our internal aspirations and achievements before the eves of the 
on-looking world, 


a 
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THE OTPORTUNITY OF THE MAJORITY 


And how shall I close without a final word to my neighbors and 
friends and brother Americans of the majority? How can I tell you 
with what depth of gratitude my own heart has responded to the 
sentiment of many of you, expressed to me already in private conver- 


sation in favor of this bill? How can I express the fullness of my 
appreciation of the helpful suggestions that my Republican friends 


have made to me as to the best method of securing the passage of this 
bill? I stand almost dumb with gratitude, with national thanks- 
giving and exaltation as I think how America would be electrified and 
the world stand in gladsome wonder by tbe passage of such a measure- 
less nreasure of national unity and love, 

This is your opportunity, gentlemen—your epoch-making opportunity ! 
The fact that you were in power during the civil clash of arms—the 
fact that you were at the helm during the darker days of reconstruc- 
tion—a season of sorrow and humiliation that would never have come 
if the Lincoln had lived, lays at your door both an obligation 
and an opportunity as sacred as the call of God, and as measureless as 
the widening sway of God's all-conquering truth. 
on, my and leap to the exhibition of that real 
greatness which your vote for this measure will grandly reveal. 

All the Nation thrilled when the great bard of the World War 
wrote that immortal poem, invoking the spirit of Grant for the “ Sons 
of the windswept North” and the spirit of Lee for the “Sons of the 
sunkissed South.” 

As they on the fields of France and all heads were bowed and 
all hearts were lifted in prayer when he breathed that epic of invoca- 
and inspiration : 

“May the Spirit of God be with them all 
As the sons of the flag advance.” 


great 
colleagues, 


Come 


met 


tion 


But what shall be said of the veteran sires of the “Sons of the 
sunkissed South?" Of Tom Brumby of Georgia with Dewey at 
Manilla? Of Worth Bagley of North Carolina—bless his martyred 
young memory—who gave up his dear young life as the first sacrifice 


on the altar of the Spanish-American War? Of Victor Blue of South 
Carolina counted his life but trash for the glory of the Stars 
Of Richmond P. Hobson of Alabama, who threw his life 
into the jaws of death in the amazing abandon of Christian heroism ? 


who 


and Stripes? 


And of Alvin York of Tennessee, (God bless his fighting soul!) the 
greatest hero of the whole World War, yea, and of all the dauntiess 
thousands of the soldiers of the South who, in the World War and the 
war with Spain, sprinkled the beauty and the glory of their death- 
less heroism all over the radiant splendor of the American sky. 
DO THE STARS SHINE FOR NAUGHT? 
If the star on yonder flag that answers to the name of Georgia, yea, 


of every State in the South that nurtures one of these old heroes on its 


bosom, means anything at all, it means that there should be no lines 
of cleavage, no invidious discrimination between the sons of our 
common flag! 

if that is not true, then the logic of premise and of sequence would 


blot from that flag every star that answers to the name of every State 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, and tell every tottering sire of 
the South that he is an unforgiven vassal instead of a loyal son. 


Gentlemen of Congress, my message is before you. I have spoken 
with a sense of consecration to the thought of a greater national 
fellowship that I can not put into words. And as I come to my last 
appeal I am thinking of that hour of unspeakable pathos when the 
last surviving soldier of the North and the last surviving soldier of 
the South shall stand together in the grandeur of their loneliness be- 
neath the dome of this historic Capitol. I see that benevolent im- 


personation whom we 


call “ Uncle Sam” standing before the bending 
forms of these two old heroes who love each other as only brave men 
know how to love after misunderstanding and reconciliation. To the 


soldier of the North I hear the impersonation of our Government say, 


“Come lean upon my strong arm as I lead you to that Treasury of 
the Nation, and then to the banquet table of my bounty and my love.” 
Turning then to the low-bent form of that veteran of the South, he 
looks back over his shoulder as he starts away and says, “I know 
that you and your fathers have made an indispensible contribution 
to the building of this Nation’s greatness; I know that you have been 
unfailing in your loyalty to me during the more than 50 years of 
peace since you and your brother at my side had that honest mis- 


understanding; I know that you joyously gave your two brave sons 
to the two wars that I have been forced to fight—your first born to 
the Spanish-American conflict, while your baby boy who went to fight 
for the safety of the flag and the freedom of the world, now sleeps 
beneath the poppies of France. I take all these sacred treasures of 
your hand and heart, but because of that misunderstanding with your 
brother half a hundred years ago, I refuse to you my strong arm of 
support in your declining years, and will let you stand here and die 
alone without my forgiving kiss of love—desolate and forever un- 
forgiven ! 


Comrades of Congress, that is the picture—that is the essence of 


the case I present. And I believe there is not one man on the floor 
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ef this House who, deep down in his heart, would tndorse this unfec}- 
ing discrimination. If the scene which we have just visualized were 
actually enacted before you, you would spring to your feet and cry 
aloud to “‘ Uncle Sam’ : Don't—don’t leave the old veteran of tha 
South standing desolate and alone—take him on your other arm — 
tead them both to the treasury of their needs and let them sit together 
in peace and joy at the table of your bounty and your love!” 

That is the way you would treat the last surviving soldier of the 
South—then—Do it now! Do it now! Give it to him and his few 
surviving comrades now—tright now while their loyal hearts are able 
to thrill with a gratitude that will leap to heaven! Do it now and 
their dear old eyes, fast hazing with the film of evening time, wil! 
brighten unto death before the, rippling beauty of the flag they love 
the flag that they will bless in prayer with their expiring breath! 
Do it now—and your constituents at home will thank God that they 
are represented in the Congress of the Nation by great-hearted, far 
visioned men! Do it now—and the picture of a new national so)- 
idarity—a golden wedding of sections and of political creeds, wil! 
cause a Godless and a flagless Bolshevism to turn pale and tremble 
in the devilish depths of its crimson lair! Do it now !—and the star- 
tled nations of earth will look with a new veneration, a new fear and 
2 new love, on the most beautiful flag in all the world! 


FRANK L, STANTON—-POET LAUREATE OF THE SOUTHLAND 
Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen— 


This world we are living in 
Is mighty hard to beat— 
You get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 
—Stanton. 


There died in the city of Atlanta Georgia’s most famous 
living citizen, Frank L. Stanton, the beloved poet laureate not 
only of that State but of the Southland and possibly of the 
Nation. On the 2d day of October, 1919, when inviting my 
colleagues to attend the Confederate reunion in Atlanta, after 
referring to the Wren’s Nest, the home of Joel Chandler Harris, 
as one of the attractions to be visited there, I said these words: 


And, ah, come and see where Frank L, Stanton, the beloved James 


Whitcomb Riley of the South, has for 25 years sung himself into 
national fame and his minstrel music into the hearts of reading 
millions. Hear Stanton teach a great city its basic philosophy— 


hear the 
you must 


If you'd 
Fellers, 


Bells of Hope, 
pull the rope. 


That couplet, may I say, was the heart—the very soul—of 
Frank L. Stanton’s inspiring optimism. He never wrote a line 
in all his wonderful career of more than 40 years before the 
American people that was intended to hurt a single human 
being on earth. 

Radiant hope, radiant faith in God and humanity, was the 
mainspring of his wonderful genius, and the glory of his na- 
tional and international fame. He was not only a gifted poet 
but he wielded a wonderful pen in prose, usually making what 
he wrote a veritable prose poem, 

I remember that when Grover Cleveland visited Atlanta. the 
first Democratic President ever seen in that section, or any 
President up to that time since the war except Presiden! 
Hayes, it was impossible to take care of the countless thousan( 
of people who came. Frank L. Stanton, at that time unknown 
to fame, but just beginning to attract attention in Georgia, was 
the editor of the Smithville News, and after describing his 
experience that night in Atlanta, where he was forced to spend 
the night in somebody’s woodshed along with several other 
disconsolate visitors, he closed his rollicking story with the 
following limpid music in words: 

And now, O Smithville, quiet, dreamy Eden of the sweet Southwest, 
pulsing with loving, tender life ‘neath fair, Arcadian skies, whose 
ambient blue encircles peaceful homes, we owe thee an apology. W* 
had called thee lonely and unlovely in bygone days, but fairer than 
all cities didst thou seem to us when, shelterless, we trod Atlant 
alien streets. 


It was not long after that that Stanton was called to the 
Atlanta Constitution, as a recognition of his genius, to be the 
contemporary of the immortal Henry W. Grady, who died, as 
John Temple Graves said of him, “ literally loving a nation into 
peace,” 

Such poems as Mighty Lak a Rose and Just a-Wearying 
For You have been sung around the world, but more even 
than because of his lyrics Frank L. Stanton will be remembered 
as the poet of faith, the poet of hope, the poet who crowned all 
that was worthy in our Christian civilization. 

As the Congressman of this immortal American singer I feel 
that I am making not only a delightful but thoroughly enrich- 
ing contribution to the permanent archives of congressional 
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literature when I thus avail myself of the privilege accorded 
by the House and thus interpret the lofty soul and almost 
unapproachable genius of Frank L. Stanton to the reading world. 

Before giving some of his most famous poems I am giving a 
window of insight into Stanton’s lovable personality through the 
editorials in the Atlanta Constitution, the great southern 
daily with which he was connected for more than 40 years. 

Announcing the death of his ‘beloved colaborer, Hon. Clark 
Howell, gifted editor of the Constitution, said: 


FRANK L. STANTON 


There is a vacant chair in the editorial offices of the Constitution 
to-day. It will always be vacant. Frank L. Stanton is gone. No one 
can fill his place. 

The news of the death of Mr. Stanton, whose “ Just from Georgia” 
column has been a daily editorial-page feature of the Constitution 
for 35 years, will carry deep, genuine, and abiding sorrow into the 
homes of millions of people, not only in his own South and in America, 
but throughout the civilized world. 

His songs set to music have been heard wherever music stirs the 
souls and touches the human emotions of men and women. 

His smiles have smoothed the furrowed brows; his optimism has 
driven life’s cares away; his folklore has gripped young and old; his 
spirited appeals for human ideals have made people better; his 
great love has penetrated the heart of the world; his logic has made 
people think; his quaint dialect of the southern darky has made people 
laugh; his genius has made the readers of every race his loyal 
friends and admrirers. 

No American poet of this age has sung more sweetly, more uplift- 
ingly, more touchingly. ' 

His books have been translated into almost every language. 

Hlis poems of cheer helped the boys in the trenches. 

His stories for a generation have carried light into bowed and sor- 
rowed homes, 

Frank Stanton, the poet laureate of Georgia, the sweet singer of the 
South, was perhaps the most famous writer of verse in this country. 

In personal life he was the friend of everyone. 

Ile illustrated in verse and prose and in his daily life the most pro- 
found human sympathy—the binding tie of “ the fellowship of man.” 

He lived the spirit of human democracy. 

He died loved with an almost sacred devotion by his colleagues and 
those who knew him best. 

Lie was loved for what he was as well as for what he did. 

Good-bye, dear friend and colleague! On the other shore the roses 
will be as sweet. And there will be no thorns. 


FRANK LEBBY STANTON 


Sweet shepherd of the roses, 

There is joy in heaven to-day: 
Little children’s voices ringing, 
Angels gently, softly singing, 

** He whose ‘ Mighty Lak a Rose’ 
Every one in heaven knows— 
He’s come home to stay!” 


—Wightman F. Melton, editorial comrade of Stanton. 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


The most beautifully fascinating and inspiring intimate pic- 
ture of Stanton I have yet seen came from the bfilliant pen of 
James A. Holloman, associate editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, whese daily elbow-touch, or rather heart-touch with the 
famous poet for many years enabled him to write as perhaps no 
other could, In his personal editorial column, “ Just in passing,” 
Mr. Holloman touches the well springs of beautiful spiritual 
sentiment as follows: 


It remained for the “ message” that called him home, heard dis- 
tinctively by him while yet in the flesh, to carry Frank L. Stanton’s 
poetic soul to the very peak of his long and brilliant career, and there— 
with the green pastures across the “ river’s foam” inviting him to its 
restful environs—pen his final classic—a confession of faith in an 


eternity in which his heart would not ache and his soul would not sigh. 
+ . A m e . - 


[ personally know this to be true. The last day he appeared in the 
Constitution’s editorial rooms, shortly before Christmas, he came into 
my office and sat close to my desk. We were alone. 

“Always writing,” he observed. 

“ Necessary,” I replied. “ The editorial page of a great daily news- 
Paper every morning is like a young mocking bird with its mouth as 
big as its bedy and always wide open yelping for food.” 

He smiled at the simile. 

“T know. I wish I could help you with an occasional ‘hog and 
hominy ’ editorial, as I use to do. But I can’t any mere. I am going 
home.” 

“Why, has Marcelle come for you already?” I inquired. 
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“No, no. I mean my time is up. It is close to the end. I have 
received the message.” 

And a smile of contentment flickered over his face. His wonderful 
eyes looked at me as if to say “ Good-bye, forever.” 

He hobbled up, every step emphasizing the pain of a tired and worn 
body. 

I looked cut of my window and saw the hundreds of vehicles moving 
swiftly north and south across the Spring Street viaduct. The holiday 
enthusiasm and the busy hustle and tussle of the season was at its 
height. 

The clanging of bells, the shrieking of automobile horns, the noise! 

I contrasted the confusicn and the restlessness of life with the calm- 
ness of death—the pain with the peace. 

The tears rolled down my cheeks. I knew, with the instinct of one 
who had for years been more than a colleague, that Frank Stanton’s 
soul would soon be free of sighs, his heart free cf aches. But it dis- 
tressed me to realize also that the mortal would soon be the immortal, 
and that he would shortly vacate the old chair that now will always be 
vacant. 

In his papers and unprinted “copy” found in his room after his 
death was the scrawled poem——the lyric classic published in Sunday's 
Constitution. I will repeat it here— 


GOING HOME 


Adieu, sweet friends—I have waited long 
To hear the message that calls me home: 

And now it comes like a low, sweet song 
Of welcome over the river's foam; 

And my beart shall ache, and my feet shall roam 
No more—no more; I am going home! 


Home! where no storm—where no tempest raves, 
In the light of the calm, eternal day; 

Where no willows weep over lonely graves 
And the tears from our eyelids are kissed away. 

And my soul shall sigh, and my feet shall roam 
No more—no more: I am going home! 


I believe with all of my heart that Frank Stanton wrote the poem— 
an outpouring of his soul—that night in the quiet of his own bedroom 
in the Fairview Road home. 

He knew “the message" was an irresistible call. He accepted it 
with calm contentment, for with it came the promise of rest and of an 
eternity of roses without thorns. 

What a blessed thought that truth must rivet into the very souls of 
his millions of friends and admirers the world over—the thought that 
he died with the cross of Calvary in the foreground, and with the 
vision of everlasting peace just “over the river’s foam!” 

* * - ow * > +. 

What minister of the gospel ever inspired his auditors to greater 
heights of altruism and idealism than he? What minister ever had so 
great an audience? 

There is a heaven and Frank Stanton is there. God gave him a 


glimpse of it before He called him. 


Once upon a time in one of the great old empires of Europe a royal 
gardener on the palace ramparts was propagating a new thornless rose 
of unusual beauty and fragrance. 

He nursed it from its infancy until the fullness of bloom, and gloried 


| in his triumph. It was the outstanding pride of his life. One morn- 


ing he found that this immortal bloom had been plucked. His grief 
was unrestrained. He wailed and lamented, and then someone explained 
that the king had plucked it to lend charm and fragrance to his own 
throne— 

And the gardener was happy. He had grown the most beautiful of 
all flowers for the king. 

“Mighty Lak a Rose” will ring out from the King’s throne, and 
echo through heaven. 


Of “ Motherhood,” the idealistic oil portraiture of Charles F. 
Naegle, covering an entire page in the Constitution, Stanton 
wrote: 

THE GREATEST GIFT 
The sheltering shadow of the downcast eyes— 
Greater than all earth's greatest glory given; 
The eternal beauty of the Christmas skies— 
The mother love that lights both earth and heaven! 





GEORGIA’S GOVERNOR AND ATLANTA’S MAYOR SPRAK 


Official heads of the State of Georgia and the city of Atlanta paid 
tribute to Frank L. Stanton. 

“ All Georgia mourns the death of her distinguished poet, Frank L. 
Stanton,” Gov. Clifford Walker said. ‘“‘Men have brought to this 
State fame and credit in lines of science, in literature, in business, in 
invention, in medicine and surgery, and on the field of battle, but 
Frank L. Stanton won laurels for his State in the land of beautiful 
song. His poems have inspired Georgians of all ages and his work 
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has brought honor to his State and to his peonle, The State will stand 
with bared head as his people bespeak peace for his ashes and econ- 
tentment for his soul.” 

MAYOR RAGSDALE’S STATEMENT 

Mayor I. N. Ragsdale issued the following statement: 

“The entire South suffers an irreparable loss in the death of Frank 
I.. Stanton, and the world loses a friend whose talents were almost 
brighten it. Though his pen is stilled, the voice of the 
Singer of the South’ will endure and continue to bring sun- 
shine into the lives of millions.” 


magic to 
‘Sweet 





THe CoNstiruTIoN’s REvirw-—-GENIUS OF STANTON EXPRESSED BY 
FRIEND IN COMMENT ON TREMENDOUS OUTPUT OF VERSE-—-HBIGHTS 
or LITERATURE ToUCHED OFTEN IN Busy LIFE OF WRITER 
The genius of Frank L. Stanton was perhaps best expressed in a 

comment made by a close friend who, remarking of the prolific output 

of Georgia’s poet laureate, said: 

“It is one of the marvels of literary history—how Frank L. Stanton 
can go on, writing one or more poems every day, and touching the 
heights of real literature as often as he does.” 
character of Mr. Stanton's work—the tremendous output 
of lovely, simple songs-—-make it doubly hard to select from the works 
he has left behind and say “ this is the best he did,” or “ this collection 
represents Stanton’s finest work.” 


This very 


“THIS WORLD” A GEM 


erhaps the best known verse he ever wrote is This World, a 
single stanza of four lines only, but which is quoted wherever men 
foregather and regardless of what language they speak: 


“This world that we're a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You git a thorn with every rose, 
But ain't the roses sweet?” 


Others of the most famous of his writings are Mighty Lak a Rose, 
Just a-Wearyin’ for You, L'il Feller, Sweet Little Woman of Mine, 
Let Miss Lindy Pass, and Keep on Hopin’. 

Mighty Lak a Rose inspired Ethelbert Nevin, one of America’s 
foremost Composers, to compose a musical setting for it. Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, another noted American composer, wrote the music for Jest 
a-Wearyin’ for You, and Edward Kneisel has set to music one of the 
later L'il Feller. As songs, the writings of Frank L. Stanton 
have been known and loved in every country on the globe. 

Dr. Wightman F. Melton, formerly head of the department of English 
of Emory University, was one of the closest personal friends and 
warmest admirers of Mr. Stanton. Doctor Melton has selected some of 
Mr. Stanton’s best poems on a variety of themes. 


poems, 


INSPIRED BY DAUGHTER 
Perhaps the greatest heart appeal of anything he ever wrote is found 
in Marcelle, with the composition of which a tender story is asso- 
ciated. Mr. Staunton’s daughter, Marcelle, was dangerously ill and be- 
Heved to be dying. The poet, overwhelmed with grie:. sang out the 
agony of his soul in the following lovely verse: 
MARCELLE 
I 
There is no sweeter place .to dwell 
Than here—Marcelle ! 
Could angels love you half so well 
As I, Marcelle? 
There's not in heaven an angel bright 
Could match your living eyes of light! 
God grant I']] never say good night 
To you, Marcelle! 
Il 
What stories sweet hath heaven to tell 
To you, Marcelle? 
What echoes where their anthems swell, 
Like yours, Marcelle? 
There—where Faith makes a gilded dome 
For all the shelterless that roam, 
What like your kiss when I came home, 
To you, Marcelle? 
111 


All sorrows which the day befell 

Seemed faint, Marcelle! 

l only knew you love me well, 
Marcelle— Marcelle! 

A cabin door was home to me, 

And in your Love's simplicity 

Earth sweeter seemed than heaven could be, 
Marcelle—Marcelle } 
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Against God’s love I should rebel 

If you, Marcelle, 

Should break of Love the magic spell 
That made Marcelle! 

God would have nothing for me there, 

Where shine His angels, crowned and fair, 

Save your bright eyes and golden hair, 
Marcelle—Marcelle ! 


In singing of his Georgia people and of their homely humor Frank 
Stanton was a master. Among his best-known songs of Georgia are 
Old Times in Georgia, A Song of Summer Time, Watermelon Song, 
’Crost the Hills to Georgy, The Love Feast at Waycross, At Anderson- 
ville, and Chattahoochee. His most popular patriotic poem is One 
Country, which was widely reprinted. Among his most popular 
songs of faith are The Old Hymns, One Sad Day, and Nearer to 
Thee. 

In reproducing the tones of a sounding bell Mr. Stanton rivals Poe 
in his mastery of rhythm in his St. Michael’s Bells. This poem was 
written in Charleston after the poet had listened to the chimes of St. 
Michaels Church, one of the oldest churches on the American Continent. 

Following are some of the best and most popular poems of Mr. Stan 
ton, selected by Doctor Melton. These have been divided into groups. 
Under the head of Songs of Georgia, Doctor Melton has selected 
Here’s Georgia, Georgia Land, Old Times in Georgy, A Song of 
Summer Time, Watermelon Song, ‘Crost the Hills to Georgy, The 
Love Feast at Waycross, At Andersonville, and Chattahoochee. 
Here are examples selected from the group of Georgia songs: 


’CROST THE BILLS TO GEORGY 


“'Crost the hills to Georgy "—we wuz fur away, 

An’ the land aroun’ wuz lonesome, an’ all the skies wuz gray: 
But allus she wuz singin’, beneath the hopeless sky: 

“'Crost the hills to Georgy—we'll git thar’ by an’ by!” 
“'Crost the hills to Georgy "—we'd left the folks so long. 
The tears would come a-fallin’ with the music o’ the song! 
But allus she wuz singin’, with teardraps in her eye: 
“"Crost the hills to Georgy—we'll git thar’ by an’ by!” 


“'’Crost the hills to Georgy "—an’ many a heart would beat :— 
It brought to min’ the valleys--the medders green an’ sweet, 
We heard the birds a-singin’ beneath the clear, blue sky: 
“'Crost the hills to Georgy—we'll git thar’ by an’ by!” 
“'Crost the hills to Georgy '"—from many a lonesome shore; 
“"Crost the hills to Georgy "’-——we're goin’ home once more! 
An’ still her sweet voice singin’, an’ hearts a-beatin’ high; 
“'Crost the hills to Georgy-——-we'll git thar’ by an’ by!” 


We saw the wild flowers bloomin’—we saw the daisies foam; 
We heard the bells a-ringin’ the songs o’ love an’ home. 
But a woman's voice still cheered us, beneath the stormy sky: 
“'Crost the hills to Georgy—we'll git thar’ by an’ by!” 
An’ we reached the plains an’ valleys we loved in days of old, 
An’ our friends come out to meet us, an’ stories sweet wuz told, 
Of them that had been waitin’ with the tear-drap in the eye: 
“'Crost the hills to Georgy—we'll git thar’ by an’ by!” 





HERP’S GEORGIA 


Singin’ the song of Hope and Home, 
Here's Georgia! 

Fields light white with fleecy foam, 
Here's Georgia! 


Where the corn hangs heavy and climbs so high 
It tells the gold in the mines “ Good-by,”’ 
And hides the hills from the mornin’ sky. 
Here’s Georgia! 
Call o’ the golden-hearted hills 
Of Georgia! 
The gold-deep mines and the whirrin’ mills 
Of Georgia! 


Clear as the mornin’ trumpet call, 

The notes o’' the message rise and fall; 

“ Hearts to bold you and homes for all” 
In Georgia! 


Her tables creak with plenty spread 
By Georgia! 

With peace herself for to bless the bread 
For Georgia! 


The welcome word is the word we know; 
God’s own land where the good things grow; 
The Horn o’ Plenty’s the horn we blow 

In Georgia! 
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GEORGIA LAND 
(To the tune of Maryland, My Maryland) 


Love, light, and joy forevermore, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land, 

The world finds welcome at thy door, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land, 

The star-crowned hills and valleys sweet 

Their litanies of love:repeat 

At night and morning, singing sweet, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land, 


Where’er thy loving children roam, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land, 
With thee their hearts are still at home, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land, 
Where’er the wanderer’s pathway lies, 
In dreams he sees thy blessed skies, 
And hope doth like a star arise, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land, 


Blest by thy holy hills and plains, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land. 
The sunlight twinkling through thy rains, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land. 
God have thee ever in His keep 
From mountain wall to stormy deep, 
Until upon thy breast we sleep, 
Georgia Land, dear Georgia Land. 


Here is part of The Watermelon Song: 


Oh the Georgia watermelon—it’s agrowin’ cool and green 
An'll soon be pullin’ heavy at the stem; 
An’ the knife—it needs a whettin’ and the blade is gettin’ keen 
Oh the Georgia watermelon is a gem 

Melons cool and green 

Jest the best you ever seen. 

See the sweet juice drippin’ 

From them melons cool and green 


One of the most lilting of the Stanton poems is Chattahoochee, of 
which the following is the first verse: 


Sweet sings the Chattahoochee on its way toward the sea— 
The curling Chattahoochee, 
The whirling Chattahoochee ;— 

And the mocking birds make answer to its music wild and free; 
The blue skies bend above it, 
The green hills lean and love it 

And the Chattahoochee singeth of the summer and the sea. 


A pleasing sample of Stanton’s mastery of the “cracker” dialect is 
seen in Old Times in Georgy, the first verse of which reads as follows: 
“Old times in Georgy ''—them's the times for me. 
No times now like them times and ain't agoin’ to be, 
Long time ‘fore the railroads an’ steamboats blowin’ free— 
How I like to dream o’ them—good old times to me. 
. * > > * > > 
listed the 


Among the popular songs Doctor Melton has 


group: 
SWEETEST LI'L’ FELLER 

Sweetes’ li'l’ feller— 

Everybody knows; 
Dunno what ter call ‘im, 

But he’s mighty lak’ a rose! 
Lookin’ at his mammy 

Wid eyes so shiny-blue, 
Mak’ you think dat heaven 

Is comin’ clost ter you! 


W'en he’s dar a-sleepin’ 
In his li'l’ place, 

Think I see de angels 
Lookin’ th’oo de lace. 


W’en de dark is fallin’— 
W’en de shadders creep, 
Den dey comes on tip-toe 
Ter kiss ‘im in his s'eep, 
Sweetes’ li'l’ feller- 
Everybody knows; 
Dunno what to call ‘im, 
But he’s mighty lak’ a rose! 
Here is the first verse of another Stanton poem, which won universal 
popularity as a song: 


LXVIII——371 





following | 
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A-WEARYIN’ FoR you 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you, 
All the time a-feelin’ blue; 
Wishin’ for you—wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home again: 
Restless, don’t know what to do, 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 
RUN HOME 
De dark Night’s comin’, an’ it’s gittin’ mighty late— 
(Run home, li’ chillun, run home !) 
Ef you wants ter find de latchstring on de outside gate, 
Run home, li'l’ chillun, run home! 
It’s a long, long way 
Ter de breakin’ o’ the day— 
Run home, lil’ chillun, run home! 
De wind frum de witch-wings is blowin’ out de-Moon“— 
(Run home, li'l’ chillun, run home !) 
Jes’ go ter sleep, a-dreamin’ dat de light is comin’ soon— 
Run home, li'l chillun, run home! 
It’s a long, long way 
Ter de Light dat makes de day, 
Run home, li'l’ chillun, run home! 
| KEEP ON HOPIN’ 
| Keep on lookin’ for the bright, bright skies, 
| 


Keep on hopin’ that the sun'll rise; 
Keep on singin’ when the whole world sighs,—~ 

And you'll get there in the mornin’. 
Keep on sowin’ when you've miss’d 


| the 
Keep on dancin’ when the fiddle stopg, 


crops, 
Keep on faithful till the curtain drops,— 
And you'll get there in the mornin’, 


SWEET LITTLE WOMAN OF MINE 


She ain’t any bit of an angel 

This sweet little woman o’ mine; 
She's just a plain woman, 
An’ purty much human 

This sweet little woman o’ mine. 


Fer what would I do with a angel 

When I looked for the firelight’s shine? 
When six little sinners 
Air wantin’ their dinners? 


No! Give me this woman o’ mine! 


I've hearn lots o’ women called “ angels,” 
An’ lots o’ ‘em thought it wuz fine; 
But give ‘em the feathers, 
An’ in all weathers, 
This sweet little woman o’ mine. 


me, 


} I jest ain't got nothin’ again’ ’em— 
| These angels—they’re good in their 
But they're sorter abov: me! 
Thank God that she'll love me— 
This dear little woman o’ mine. 
Under the head of “ Patriotism,” Doctor Melton lists several poems 
written by Stanton during the World War as well as some of his older 
patriotic numbers, Here are several in this group: 


ia ie 
Line, 


ONE 


COUNTRY 
I 


After all, 
One country, brethren! We must rise or fall 
With the Supreme Republi We must be 
The makers of her immortality ; 

Iler freedom, fame, 

Her glory or her shame— 
Liegemen to God and fathers of the free! 


Il 


After all— 
Hark! From the heights the clear, strong, 
And the command imperious: “ Stand forth, 
Sons of the South and brothers of the North! 
Stand forth and be 
As one on soil and sea— 
Your country’s honor more than empire's worth!” 


clarion call, 
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After all, 

Tis freedom wears the loveliest coronal; 

Her brow is to the morning; in the sod 

She breathes the breath of patriots; every clod 
Answers her call 
And rises like a wall 

Against the foes of liberty and God! 


Tt 





WHEN HE CAME 
When he came from the front—his country’s son— 
One o’ the boys of the victory won: 
When he stood ‘neath the shelter of love and rest 
And home had held him close to its breast; 
After the story of many a fight— 
Storm o’ the day and the flame-rent night ; 
“ What did you see in the lands afar 
When the black storm lifted from sun 
And ever this answer: “I saw the face 
Of Love, and the light of the old bomeplace: 
In the light of peace, or the dark of war, 
I saw the home I was fighting for!” 


and star?” 


In ashes of temples the Hun had trod 

Where the sculptured saints had stared at God; 
Templed crosses of wayside shrines 

Christ in the dust of the battle lines! 

Of these, what tales could he tell to-day 

Ere the hosts of freedom swept Hate away? 
These were the lands of story and song 

Where the love and the dreams of the ages throng! 
And ever this answer: “I saw the face 

Of the Love I left in the old homeplace : 

In the dawn of peace, or the dark of war, 


I saw the home I was fighting for!” 





OUR GEORGIA 
(From Over Sea) 


The love of home to the Georgia boys, 
With the light that love is bringing: 
Over the foam 
To the heart of home, 
And home with a mother clinging! 
The light of life and joy of joys— 
Our Boys! Our Boys! 
In the thunder-fight they glimpsed the light 
Of the far home-firesides gleaming ; 
Fields where they fought— 
Deeds that they wrought 
Made music in home's dreaming! 
And home to hail them—forget them never: 
Our own forever! 


BOYS 


(With home's greetings to the Georgia boys.) 
Poems of optimism are grouped by Doctor Melton as follows: 


SOME OF THESE DAYS 


Some of these days all the skies will be brighter; 
Some of these days all the burdens will be lighter ; 
Hearts will be hagpier, souls will be whiter, 
Some of these days! 
Some of these days, in the deserts upspringing, 
Fountains shall flash while the joy bells are ringing; 
And the world—with its sweetest of birds—shall go singing; 
Some of these days! 
Some of these days! Let us bear with our sorrow! 
Faith in the future—its light we may borrow; 
There will be joy in the golden to-morrow— 


' 


Some of these days! 





THIS WORLD 
This world that we're a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You git a thorn with every rose, 
But ain't the roses sweet! 


Under the group of songs of faith are the following poems: 


THE OLD HYMNS 


Thar’s lots of music in ’em—the hymns o’ long ago. 3 

An’ when some gray-haired brother sings the ones I use’ to know 
I think o’ days gone by :— 

banks I stan’ and cast a wishful eye!” 
Thar's lots o’ music in ‘em—those dear, sweet hymns o’ ol’— 


I sorter want to take a han’! 
“On Jordan’s stormy 
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With visions bright o’ ian’s o’ light, an’ shinin’ streets o’ gol’; 

An’ I hear ’em ringin’'—singin’, whar’ mem’ry, dreamin’ stan’s, 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral stran‘s.” 

They seem to sing forever of holier, sweeter days, 

When the lilies 0’ the love o’ God bloomed white in all the ways; 
An’ I want to hear their music from the ol’-time meetin’s rise 
*Till “ I can read my title cl’ar to mansions in the skies.” 

We never needed singin’ books in them ol’ days—we knew 

The words—the tunes of everyone the dear ol’ hymn book through! 
We didn’t have no trumpets then; no organs built fer show; 

We only sang to praise the Lord “from whom all blessin’s flow.” 
An’ so, I love the ol’ hymns, an’ when my time shall come— 
Before the light bas left me, an’ my singin’ lips air dumb, 

Ef I kin only hear ’em then, I'll pass without a sigh 

To Canaan's fair an’ happy lan’, whar my possessions lie! 





ONE SAD DAY 
One sad day when the sun's gold crown 
Jeweled the desolate, dreamy west, 
I came with my burden, and laid it down 
‘ Under the lilies and leaves to rest; 
And, weeping, I left it and went my way 
With the twilight whispering, “ God knows best!” 


One sweet day—it was long ago, 
And thorny paths my feet have pressed 
Since with tears and kisses I laid it low— 
Soul of my soul and life of my breast! 
But kneeling now in the dark to pray, 
There comes with a song from the sunless west 
The same sweet voice that I heard that day— 
The twilight whispering, “ God knows best!” 


“ NEARER TO THEE” 


They were singing, sweetly singing, 
And the song melodiously 

On the evening air was ringing: 
“ Nearer, O My God, to Thee!” 


In my eyes the tear drops glistened 
As it starred the twilight dim, 
And I wondered as I listened 
If it brought them nearer Him? 


Were they like the wanderer weary, 
Song and life in sweet accord; 
Resting in the darkness dreary 
In the nearness of the Lord? 


Had His spirit ever sought them 
To be slighted or denied? 

Had that dear song ever brought them 
Closer to the Savior’s side? 


I have heard its music often, 
Felt its meaning deep and sweet; 
And my weary heart would sc ften 
Singing at my Master's feet; 


“Nearer Thee "'—oh, precious feeling! 
Nearer Thee in a gain and loss; 
Nearer Thee when I am kneeling 
In the shadow of Thy cross! 
RECESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House now stand in recess until 9.30 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that the House now stand in recess until 9.30 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 455 


Resolved, That imnrediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House stand in recess. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, as a usual thing in such © case 
we are able to get unanimous consent, but for fear we should 
not, we have brought in a rule. I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the rule. 











The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move now that the House stand 
in recess until 9.30 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves that 
the House do now stand in recess until 9.30 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until to-morrow, 


Friday, March 4, 1927, at 9.30 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WASON: Committee on the Disposition of Useless Execu- 
tive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers in 
the Department of Labor (Rept. No. 2302). Ordered to be 
printed. ™ 

Mr. WASON: Committee on the Disposition of Useless Execu- 
tive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers in 
the Treasury Department (Rept. No. 2304). Ordered to be 
wrinted. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. A report on 
sundry bills relating to the Muscle Shoals project without 
amendment (Rept. No, 2308). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12107, A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to accept con- 
veyance of the cemetery at the New York State Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home to the United States, and for other purposes, 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2308). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs.~ S. 4977. An 
act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant and convey to 
the city of Vancouver a perpetual easement for public highway 
purposes over and upon a portion of Vancouver Barracks Mili- 
tary Reservation, in the State of Washington; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2309). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A Dill (H. R. 17398) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Boonesboro Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Kentucky River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

iy Mr. BROWNING: A Dill (H. R. 17399) to abolish the 
Children’s Bureau; to the Committee on Education. 
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ty Mr. SEARS of Florida (by request) : A bill (H. R. 17400) | 


to prohibit the importation into the United States of immature 
oranges and grapefruit; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 17401) to improve the 
navigability of the Colorado River by securing regularity of 
flow, by protecting and developing the lower Colorado River 
Basin, by providing flood control, and by protecting the Colorado 
River in its present or future channel; also to aid in the 
reclamation of the public lands of the United States, to pre- 
vent controversy between the States in the Colorado Basin, and 
creating the Colorado River authority with powers and duties 
enumerated herein as a means or instrumentality for carrying 
out such purposes and effectuating such ends and making such 
improvements self-sustaining and self-paying; to the Committee 
on Lrrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 17402) to establish the Fed- 
eral investment bank system, to provide for the purchase of 
drainage, reclamation, and irrigation bonds, to amend the 
Federal farm loan act, as amended, and for other’ purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 17408) to promote the uni- 


fication of carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and for | 


other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 17404) for the purpose of 
setting up a tribunal for the discipline of United States district 
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States, and to secure the correlation and the most economical 
conduct of forest research in the Department of Agriculture, 
through research in reforestation, timber growing, protection, 
utilization, forest economics, and related subjects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 378) 
to adopt an official flag code of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 451) 
requesting that the embargo on the shipment of arms from the 
United States to the Republic of Mexico should not be lifted by 
the Department of State: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, 
urging Congress to repeal immediately the Federal estate tax 
provisions of the revenue law effective February 26, 1926, and 
vaeate this field of taxation in time of peace; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWEET: Resolution (H. Res. 452) authorizing addi- 
tional compensation to the clerk of the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions; to the Committee on Accounts. 


SENATE 
Fripay, March 4, 1927 
' (Legislative day of Wednesday, March 2, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 8.30 o’clock a. m., on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
364, continuing during the Seventieth Congress Senate Reso- 
lutions 195, 227, 258, and 324, relative to senatorial campaign 
expenditures, and enlarging the authority of the special com- 
nittee. ‘ 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WARERN. I move to take up House bill 17291, the 
second deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard bhrazier McMaster Robinson, Ark 
Blease George Mayfield Robinson, Ind. 
Bratton Goff Means Sackett 

Bruce Gooding Metcalf Sheppard 
Cameron Greene Moses Shipstead 
Capper Hale Norbeck Shortridge 
Curaway Harrison Norris Smith 
Copeland Heflin Nye Smoot 

Curtis Howell Oddie Stephens 
Deneen Johnson Overman Tyson 

Dill Jones, Wash. Pepper Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Phipps Waish, Mont. 
Ernst Keyes Pine Warren 
Ferris Lenroot Pittman Watson 

Fess McKellar Reed, Mo. Willis 
Fletcher McLean Reed, Pa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the motion of the Senator from Wyoming is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the second deficiency 
appropriation bill, and that we consider it until half past 9, 
and vote on it at that time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Add to that, “and that immedi- 


| ately thereafter we shall vote on the pending resolution.” 


judges when such discipline may be necessary ; to the Committee | 


on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 17405) to amend the tariff | 


act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. McSWEENPRY: A bill (H. R. 17406) to insure ade- 


quate supplies of timber and other forest products for the | 
people of the United States, to promote the full use for timber | 


growing and other purposes of forest lands in the United 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is objected to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Was there objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection was made by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Missouri objects to unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill unless the 
resolution is attached to it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, 


eae 
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EXPORT OF FINISHED MANUFACTURES AND IMPORT OF CRUDE 


MATERIALS (8. DOC, NO. 247) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, reporting, in response 
to Senate Resolution 337, relative to what means, if any, are 
being used to stimulate the export of finished manufactures 
and the import of crude materials, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, on motion of Mr. Nye, was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS (S. DOC. NO, 246) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of Agriculture in response to 
Senate Resolution 356, reporting relative to the export trade 
in farm products, which, with the accompanying papers, on 
motion of Mr, Nyr, was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS FOR ROAD BUILDING 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of Agriculture, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, March 4, 1927. 
The PRES'DENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: Under section 7 of the act of February 28, 1919 (40 Stat. 
1200), and subsequent enactments, this department has distributed to the 
several State highway departments, for use in road building, surplus 
war materiils approximating $224,800,000 in value. The distribution 
has been a tremendous salvaging operation and has undoubtedly brought 
a grenter return to the public than would have been possible under any 
other plan of disposal. 

In addition to the nraterial distributed to the State highway depart- 
ments, surplus approximating $27,000,000 in value has been transferred 


to Government agencies, and explosives to the value of $8,700,000 have 
been distributed to farmers for land clearing. 


Following advice from the Secretary of War that no further surplus 
would become available, our organization handling the work has been 
practically disbanded and the distribution, with the exception of ex- 
plosives, concluded, 


Respectfully, 
W. M. Jarpine, Secretary. 


CLAIMS OF MEMBERS OF THE SIOUX TRIBE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13503) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine 
the claims of individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians 
against tribal funds or against the United States, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, 

Mr. FRAZIER. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment and ask for a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the bill and amendment, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on behalf of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McMaster, Mr. Kenprick, and Mr. Frazier conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF TOLLS OVER RED RIVER BRIDGES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S, 3889) to 
authorize the Railroad Commission of Texas and the Corpora- 
tion Commission of Oklahoma to regulate tolls charged for 
transit over certain bridges across the Red River, which were 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That when tolls are charged for the transit over any highway bridge 
across the Red River between the States of Oklahoma and Texas of 
persons, animals, vehicles, or other property, such tolls shall 
be just and reasonable, and the Secretary of War shall upon complaint, 
or may upon his own initiative without complaint, and after notice and 
hearing, at any time and from time to time prescribe the just and 
reasonable rates of toll for such transit over such bridges, and the 
rates prescribed shall be the legal rates and shall be the rates 
demanded and received for such transit 


cars, 


sO 


And amend the title so as to read: “ An act to regulate tolls 
charged for transit over highway bridges across the Red River 
between the States of Oklahoma and Texas.” 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I move that the Senate concur 
amendments of the House. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
business? 


in the 


Will that displace the unfinished 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not. None of these mes- 
sages will displace the unfinished business. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, OLYMPIA, 
House Joint Memorial No. 3 


To the honorable House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


We, your nremorialists, the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and pray as follows: 

Whereas under our present Constitution the President, Senators, and 
Representatives take up their duties many months after the day of 
election ; and 

Whereas the provisions of the Con€titution herein sought to be 
amended are antiquated and unworkable under modern conditions to 
such an extent as to be, in soine cases, a positive menace to the best 
welfare of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Senate has seen fit to offer and pass a constitutional 
amendment known as the Norris amendment, providing that such officers 
shall take office promptly after election and have sent the same to the 
House: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, your menrorialists, do earnestly and respectfully 
pray that the House of Representatives will take similar action at the 
earliest possible date and present the same to the legislatures of the 
various States for their adoption; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state, under the seal of the State of 
Washington, transmit to the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States at Washington, D. C., and to each Senator and 
Congressman from the State of Washington, and to the legislature of 
each of the several States a full, true, and correct copy of this joint 
memorial. 

Passed the house January 26, 1927. 

RALPH R. KNapp, Speaker of the House. 

Passed the senate February 3, 1927, 

W. Lon JOHNSON, President of the Senate. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of Thurston, 88: 

I, J. Grant Hinkle, secretary of state of the State of Washington, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of 
House Joint Memorial No, 3 as passed by the twentieth session of the 
Legislature of the State of Washington. 

Done at Olympia this 14th day of February, 1927. 

[SEAL.] J. GRant HINKte, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the legislature of the State of Minnesota, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


Concurrent resolution memorilalizing Congress of the United States to 
amend the transportation act of 1920 sufficiently to restore to the 
State of Minnesota general jurisdiction over its intrastate railroad 
rates 


Whereas there has prevailed in the State of Minnesota since 1913 a 
policy of railroad-rate making pursuant to legislative enactments, known 
as the “ distance scale” of railroad freight rates; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota has deemed it of the best interest to 
all of its citizens and communities to prohibit discriminations and 
preferences by requiring railroads to publish rates on the basis of a 
like charge for a like distance for a like class of traffic; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States, 
acting upon applications filed pursuant to the Federal transportation 
act of 1920, has issued orders in the so-called Watertown and Fargo 
cases, authorizing the rail carriers to publish and charge rates for the 
carrying of freight between points within the State of Minnesota on 
the basis of different charges for equal distances on class traffic; and 

Whereas such orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
created unjust discriminations against and undue preference of persons 
and localities within the State of Minnesota, to the detriment and dis- 
advantage of such persons and localities; and 

Whereas it has been held by the Supreme Court of the State of Min- 
nesota that the railroad and warehouse commission of this State is 
without authority to order the removal of such discriminations exist- 
ing between persons and localities within the State of Minnesota ; and 

Whereas the railroad and warehouse commission is under injunction 
of the United States District Court for the District of Minnesota, pro- 
hibiting said commission from interfering with the different scales of 
rates on class traffic published and charged by the railroads under 
authority of said orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; and 
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Whereas by reason of said orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission there has been created and now exists within the State of Min- 
nesota three different scales of rates for movement of class traffic 
between points within the State of Minnesota over like distances; and 

Whereas the scale of rates 6n class traffic maintained by the rail- 
roads for movement of freight between points within the State of Min- 
nesota prior to the issuance ef said orders by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were rates which were found by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Minnesota rate cases to be not confiscatory, as 
increased and decreased by the Minnesota railroad and warehouse com- 
mission pursuant to recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in proceedings affecting the general level of rates throughout 
the western district, and the order of the Director General of 
Railroads No. 28; and 

Whereas such scale of rates published by the railroads for the move- 
ment of class traffic within the State of Minnesota as authorized by the 
railroad and warehouse commission was never the subject of an appli- 
cation for increase by the railroads to either the railroad and warehouse 
commission of the State of Minnesota or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prier to said orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House concur- 
ring), That the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America be, and hereby is, earnestly requested to immedi- 
ately amend the transportation act of 1920 so as to restore to the State 
of Minnesota general jurisdiction over its intrastate railroad rates, so 
as to prevent the creation by orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of intrastate discriminations and preferences in cases affecting 
the level of intrastate rates. 


also 


JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
W. I. NoLanN, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 25th day of February, 1927. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the ist day of March, 1927. 
Gro. W. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved, March 1, 1927. 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Governor. 
Filed March 1, 1927. 
MIKE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 
I, Mike Holm, secretary of the State of Minnesota and keeper of the 
great seal, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of the resolution filed in my office March 1, 1927. 
[SEAL.] MIke HoLM, 
Secretary of State, 


Mr. ERNST presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kentucky, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was | 
referred the bill (S. 5617) for the relief of the city of New | 
York, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1710) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the | 
bill (H. R. 4321) authorizing the redemption by the United 
States Treasury of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now 
held by Dr. John Mack, of Omaha, Nebr., submitted an adverse 
report (No. 1711) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bill and joint resolution, 
reported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: ; 

A bill (H. R. 14664) for the relief of Dennis W. Scott (Rept. 
No. 1712) ; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 339) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to award a Nicaraguan campaign badge to Capt. James 
P. Williams in recognition of his services to the United States in 
the Nicaraguan campaign of 1912 and 1913 (Rept. No. 1713). 


BOUNDARIES OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK (REPT. NO. 1714) 


Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, pursuant to Senate Resolution 237, submitted a final 
report as to its findings relative to a proposed change in the 
boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park, as proposed by 
the President's Coordinating Commission, ete. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
On motion of Mr. Couzens, it was 


Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 2473, 68th Corg., 
ist sess.) entitled “A bill for the relief of the Federal Moter Truck 
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Co.” be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 
HEARINGS BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there is on the table a House 
joint resolution authorizing the Committee on Ways and 
Means to hold hearings during the vacation. As it is a House 
matter, I ask that it be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will that displace the unfinished 
business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All these matters from the House 
are privileged and will not interfere with the unfinished 
business. The Secretary will read the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 373) to authorize the 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives to hold hearings after March 4, 1927, was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That after March 4, 1927, those members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives who 
are members-elect to the Seventieth Congress, or a majority of them, 
until the meeting of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, are 
authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to hold such hearings and 
to sit at such times and places within the United States, to employ 
such expert, clerical, and stenographiec services, and to gather such 
information, through Government agents or otherwise, as to them may 
seem fit in the preparation of a bill or bills for the revision of the 
revenue act of 1926 and internal revenue laws, and of the laws relat- 
ing to the administration of the customs, including the compensation 
of officers and employees of the customs service; and they are au- 
thorized to have such printing and binding done (notwithstanding 
any limitation in existing law as to number of copies of any docu- 
ment), and te incur such other expenses as may be deemed necessary ; 
all such expenses (except for printing and binding, which shall be 
charged to the appropriation for printing and binding for Congress), 
not to exceed $5,000, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on the usual vouchers approved as now provided by law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HARRISON subsequently said: I enter a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which House Joint Resolution 373 was 
passed. It was passed before I came into the Chamber. It is 
with reference to the House Ways and Means Committee 
sitting in vacation, through subcommittees, and so forth. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, the Senator realizes that that 
committee wants to meet in order to carry out practically the 
instructions of the Congress. 


Mr. HARRISON. I have only entered the motion to recon- 
sider. It may be that I will withdraw it before 12 o'clock, but 


I do not know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
entered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I inquire of the Chair if it is not true 
that the pending question is the motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi to reconsider the vote by which the House joint 
resolution was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
merely entered his motion. 


The motion to reconsider will be 


The Senator from Mississippi has 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Has he the privilege of entering a 
motion and not having it the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has that privilege for two 
days. 


FARM RELIEF—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to reconsider the farm relief bill, commonly 
known as the McNary-Haugen bill, and the President’s objec- 
tions thereto. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Arkansas. 
have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 
before the roll is called, if you please. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 


The question is on the motion of 
On that motion the yeas and nays 
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_ Mr. JOHNSON. As I understand this motion, it relates to 
the veto of the President of the United States upon the farm 
relief bill. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have not the Constitution before me, and 
my recollection may be indistinct with respect to it, but it pro- 
vides the mode in which we shall act upon a veto of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If we are going to act at all, I think 
we should act within the constitutional mode. The presentation 
of a veto becomes, therefore, because it is constitutional, a 
matter of the very highest privilege, which should be acted upon 
in accordance with the Constitution. 

I am not asking, sir, that action be taken one way or the 
other. That is not the point; but cavalierly to act upon a presi- 
dential veto in the manner suggested is something that I do not 
think we ought to do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would it not take a two-thirds 
vote to table the motion to reconsider? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would hold that a ma- 
jority vote can lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order 
against the motion to table that it is in violation of the consti- 
tutional requirement that the Senate shall proceed to reconsider, 
and that a vote of two-thirds of the Senators present is neces- 
sary to override the veto. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I read the provision of 
the Constitution? 


Sec. 7. All bills for raising revenues shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills, 

Kvery bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President 
of the United States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their Journal and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration— 


And so forth. 

The President of the United States has returned to us the 
bill with his veto. I do not ask action on it; I do not care 
what shall be done in respect to it; but if we are going to deal 
with a veto in a matter of such importance, we should not deal 
with it in a cavalier fashion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from California is right in his suggestion. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], who has had charge of the bill, 
has not made the motion, The veto message was referred to 
the committee and has not been reported. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It has been reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was just informed by a 
member of the committee that it was, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am just as certain of it as 0° anything. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not necessary, for my 
purpose, to raise the question of fact among Senators. I merely 
want to point out the fact that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has made the motion for the purpose of furthering his filibuster. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I challenge that 
statement. I make the motion within my constitutional right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, Mr, President, I am not 
questioning the right of the Senator to make the motion. I 
am merely suggesting that the usual custom in the Senate is 
for the Senator who has had charge of a bill to make motions 
with reference to its disposition, and that that has not been 
done by the Senator from Oregon. I point out the fact that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for some days and nights has 
been engaged in a filibuster against the pending resolution, and 
that apparently, without the advice or approval of any Senator 
who voted for the farm relief bill, he has made his motion, and 
in all probability, if it prevails, it will result in displacing the 
unfinished business. Therefore I move to lay his motion on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas to lay the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania on the table. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, did the Chair overrule the 
point of order made by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass}. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BroussarpD}. In his absence, I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM] is absent on account of illness. He has a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

If the junior Senator from Connecticut were present he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA For.etre] is detained at home on account of 
illness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLtterr] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWwoop], 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLiercHer], and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dae] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
{Mr. Simmons] is absent on account of illness. He has a pair 
with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELpD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 31, as follows: 


On that I ask for the yeas and 





YEAS—30 
Bayard Frazier Mayfield Sheppard 
Blease George Norbeck Shipstead 
Bratton Harrison Norris Smith 
Capper Heflin Nye Stephens 
Caraway Howell Overman Tyson 
Copeland Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Ferris McMaster Robinson, Ark, 

NAYS—31 
Bruce Greene Metcalf Sackett 
Cameron Hale Moses Shortridge 
Curtis Johnson Oddie Smoot 
Deneen Jones, Wash. pee Wadsworth 
Edge Keyes Phipps Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Pine Watson 
Goff McLean Reed, Pa. Willis 
Gooding Means Robinson, Ind. 

NOT VOTING—34 

Ashurst Fletcher King Stewart 
Bingham Gerry La Follette Swanson 
Borah Gillett McNary Trammell 
Broussard Glass Neely Underwood 
Couzens Gould Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Harreld Schall Weller 
du Pont Harris Simmons Wheeler 
Edwards Hawes Stanfield 
Fess Jones, N. Mex. Steck 


So the Senate refused to lay on the table the appeal of Mr. 
Reep of Pennsylvania from the decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it proper to state, 
in this connection, that his reason for holding the point of order 
not well taken was that the constitutional requirement of recon- 
sideration was complied with at the session at which the veto 
message was received. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
that the veto message of the President is now before the Senate 
on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the question before the Senate 
now is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the Senate, the Senator from Pennsylvania having appealed 
from the decision of the Chair. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the parliamentary situation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overruled a point of 
order made by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the effect that 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas was not in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And then the question recurs 
on the motion to lay on the table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the point 
of order made by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On his appeal. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the appeal debatable? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The appeal is debatable. 

The Chair will restate the parliamentary situation. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] moved to take up the Pres- 
ident’s veto message on the McNary-Haugen bill. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] moved to lay that motion upon 
the table. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] made 
the point of order that the motion could not be entertained. The 
Chair overruled the point of order. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania appealed from that decision of the Chair, and the mo- 
tion was made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrMaAn] 
to lay the appeal on the table. The motion of the Senator from 
Nevada was lost and the question now recurs upon the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. The pending question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if a vote can 
be had upon the pending cuestion, namely, whether the deci- 
sion of the Chair shall stand as the judgment of the Senate, 
I shall claim only a moment to discuss the appeal. 

The motion was made in the absence of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] and without notice to him. It is con- 
trary to the custom and precedents of the Senate, although 
within the right of another Senator, to pursue that course; 
but for my part, unless the Senator from Oregon is to be cen- 
sured for the way in which he has proceeded in connection 
with his bill and with the veto message, I do not intend to 
detract from his leadership on the subject and follow the 
leadership of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. I 
think that the proceedings of this body during the last few 
days have disclosed the fact that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is an unwise and unsafe leader. He has refused to 
follow the leadership of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cur- 
TIS] and of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits]. Without in 
any sense reflecting upon his motives, everyone knows that the 
motion is not made from a desire to see the veto message 
disposed of, but rather from an earnest purpose to prevent 
the Senate from disposing of the resolution before the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania during the last few days, 
while resisting the resolution of the Senator from Missouri 
|Mr. Reep], has exhausted his great resources in an endeavor 
to prevent this body from registering its will. He has appar- 
ently succeeded in preventing a vote on the resolution, and 
now, during the closing hours of the session, he is attempting 
to throw cn the legislative scrap heap every important measure 
that has not yet been acted upon in order that his will, his 
arbitrary will, if you please, may prevail touching the Reed 
resolution. I think that the Senate ought to vote down the 
appeal, because the decision of the Chair was manifestly cor- 
rect. It is in order to move to table any motion that may be 
made in the Senate of the United States, and that is one of 
the few ways in which a debate may be concluded. A Senator 
obtaining the floor may move to lay upon the table the pending 
proposition, and if the Senate wants to terminate the debate 
with respect to it, it can do so by agreeing to the motion. 

I submit the question for the decision of the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, one would 
think, after listening to the scolding I have just received from 
the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is not so petulant and irascible as that. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania really does ot feel that he has submitted to 
a scolding this morning, does he 

Mr. REHD of Pennsylvania. I do not feel that I have sub- 
mitted to it. I have risen to say that I shall not submit to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield further? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope the Senator does not 
take as a scolding anything I have said, because of the fact 
that I have refused to follow his leadership? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We will not stop to worry 
about the phrases in which we shall designate one another's 
remarks. The Senator is within his rights in criticizing my 
course of action on the floor. He is within his rights in say- 
ing that I stand alone on this side of the Chamber in my desire 
to see the President’s veto acted on. He is within his rights 
to do that, although we have to forget that the Senator has 
just been voted down by a majority of the Senate, which shows 
that they think, as I do, that the veto message ought to be 
brought before the Senate before we adjourn. 

The Senator is within his rights in saying what he has said, 
and we are right in remembering that he has just been voted 
down on a roll call of the Senate. He is within his rights 
when he says it is our duty to follow the leadership of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] in supporting the Demo- 
cratic attempt to bring up the investigating committee reso- 
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lution. But I am within my rights when I remember that a 
majority of the Republicans in the Senate are opposed to the 
adoption of that resolution and have so expressed themselves 
over and over again. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield to me again? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why is not the Senator will- 
ing to take a vote on the resolution? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because I think that the Demo- 
crats are standing together, and they have enough Republicans 
weaned away by one method and another to give a majority to 
pass it, and I do not intend that it shall pass. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator oppose a vote 
on every measure which he thinks does not reflect his view- 
points? Is that the reason the Senator refuses a vote on the 
resolution, or is it because he has not enough votes to defeat 
it? Is he willing to commit himself to the policy of denying the 
Senate the right to vote on any proposition if the Senate is 
disposed to take a view in conflict with his own? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
I would like to answer just those questions. 

Yesterday, with that oratory for which tle Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] is so justly famous, he tried to pillory 
those of us on this side of the aisle who are opposed to his 
resolution, and he and his flock which followed him told the 
country in strident tones that we were to blame for the defeut 
of the second deficiency appropriation bill, that we were to 
blame for the failure of the public buildings bill to pass, that 
we were to blame because the alien property bill is not acted on. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate and 
of anyone else in the United States whom my voice will reach 
that yesterday we tried to cull up the public buildings bill, and 
that effort was beaten on a roll call on which practically every 
Democratic Senator, if not everyone, voted against taking up 
the bill. That record shows who is to blame for the failure of 
the public buildings bill to pass in this session of Congress. 

The motion was made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN], who has been sitting patiently in this Chamber day 
after day to bring up the second deficiency bill, which carries 
the appropriation to make the loans to the veterans which were 
authorized by a recent act, which carries the appropriation for 
hospitalization, which carries the appropriation for seed dis- 
tribution to farmers of the drought-stricken areas of the North- 
west—the bill which, more than anything else in this Congress, 
applies to the people of every corner of the country, the bill 
which everybody wants passed. That bill was before the Senate 
for an instant, but was stricken down on a point of order made 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]; and yet he says that 
I am preventing or we are preventing the country from having 
the benefits of that measure, which would have passed the 
Senate by this time but for his action in resorting to a tech- 
nicality to keep it from coming before the Senate for our con- 
sideration. Then he says and the rest of the Democrats say 
that we are to blame because the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill does not pass. 

So it is with the alien property bill, which carries approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 of relief to two or three classes of claim- 
ants, American and German, which settles a most difficult ques- 
tion of policy, the most difficult question that has arisen since 
the adoption of the treaty of Berlin. There need be no doubt 
in anybody's mind why the alien property bill fails, if it does. 
It fails because of the pique and the revenge of the Democratic 
Senators who resent the defeat of their pet investigating com- 
mittee measure, who have taken the position before the country 
that if they can not have what they want for their little pet 
committee, then they will kill everything that is on the schedule 
of business of the United States Senate. That is exactly the 
position in which they have put themselves. Yesterday after- 
noon they enforced it by a ridiculous filibuster against every- 
thing that was attempted to be brought up. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GOODING. I am wondering if we can not have a vote? 
It seems to me we have reached the time in the history of this 
Congress when we ought to have action. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not yield the floor. I want 
to retain the floor, but I am glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. My sole interest in injecting myself into 
this matter in respect to the constitutional provision was to 
have a vote without delay if we were to deal at all with the 
President’s message and the President’s veto upon the farm 
relief bill. I stand ready to vote to overrule that veto so far as 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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that one vote will do it. I had infinitely rather deal with the 
-subject in that fashion than to deal with it on a technical par- 
liamentary proposition, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I call attention again to the 
snarl in which Democratic objections have put us. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is entitled to have the Senate pass on 
his veto of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield for a question only, 

Mr. McMASTER. If that is true, and it is true, and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is so much interested in farm relief, 
why has he not during the last two or three days given us an 
opportunity to vote upon it? Why has he not made this motion 
before? Rather, is not this motion made simply for the purpose 
of prolonging the discussion? The Senator has no interest in 
farm relief. He has opposed farm relief on the floor of the 
Senate at every opportunity. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Are those questions? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. I ask, why have you not done this 
before? That is the question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not done it before be- 
cause the bill was iot in my charge. The McNary-Haugen bill 
came from a committee of which I am not a member. I make 
the motion to-day because this is the last day of the Congress. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President——— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I may be permitted to finish 
my remarks, I shall be glad. Apparently I am not to be per- 
mitted to complete even a sentence without interruption; but I 
yield to the Senator from Virginia for a question. 

Mr. GLASS. Never mind. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I say the President of the 
United States is entitled to the vote of the Senate on his veto 
of that bill, and the country is entitled to it. I am not going to 
forget the questions of the Senator from South Dakota, but I 
im going to make my own statement first. 

For the benefit of those Senators who have come in since 
the question has arisen, I wish to tell them the parliamentary 
situation. 1 moved, as under the Constitution I was entitled to 
do, to proceed to the reconsideration of that bill and the Presi- 
deut’s objections thereto, exactly in the words of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Any Senator was entitled to make 
that motion, 

Mr. FLETCIIER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
he expects to accomplish by having a vote on that matter? 
Does he expect the veto to be overruled or sustained? What 
does he expect to accomplish? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What I expect to accomplish 
is to have the President’s veto sustained, as it will be by a 
vote of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is in effect sustained without a vote 
of the Serate. There is no need to vote ou it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The President is entitled to 
have it sustained by a vote of the Senate, and he is going to 
have it done if I can bring it to a vote. 

Having made that motion, as under the Constitution I was 
entitled to do, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], the 
Democratic leader, rose and moved to lay my motion on the 
table. He has moved to lay on the table my exercise of my 
constitutional right to have that matter reconsidered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A yote having been taken on 
the motion to table, I withdraw it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very good. Then I call up my 
motion that the Senate proceed to reconsider 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will have to withdraw his appeal from the decision of the Chair 
on the point of order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the motion to take up the Presi- 
dent’s veto is carried, will it displace the pending business 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it is a question of highest 
privilege and will not displace the unfinished business. 

MANY SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. REED of’ Pennsylvania. I withdraw my point of order, 
but I still retain the floor to answer the questions of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the prece- 
dents sustain the Chair in the ruling he has made. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
reconsider the farm relief bill and the President's objections 
thereto. 

Mr. CARAWAY rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have the floor, Mr. President, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
three minutes more. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMasTrr] in a series 
of statements and questions has said that I am opposed to the 
MeNary-Haugen bill; that I am not interested in farm relief; 
that I am not interested in the farmer’s problems; that I do not 
want a vote on the McNary-Haugen bill and a number of other 
things which I have forgotten. I was opposed to the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, because I regard it as one of the most unsound 
economic schemes that it has been my privilege to see presented 
since I have come to Congress. But, because I think that a bill 
is unsound, because I think that a proposed measure of relief 
would only get the farmer into worse trouble than he is in now, 
is no warrant for the Senator from South Dakota or any other 
Senator to say that I am not interested in the pressing problems 
which confront the farmers of the country. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, just what kind of farm 
relief is the Senator interested in? Has he any definite propo- 
sition to make? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course I have not. I am 
interested in cancer relief, but I have no quack cure to propose 
for cancer. I am interested in the alleviation of the sufferings 
of men in many ways; but the fact I will not vote for every 
fool scheme that comes along is no warrant for saying that I 
am hard-hearted toward all the tribulations of other men. 

Mr. President, the McNary-Haugen bill, if passed, would lead 
to only one result. At the great expense of the Treasury of 
the United States it would so inflate prices that we would have 
an overproduction which even the Federal Treasury could not 
take care of, and the scheme would crash of its own weight. 
That is my reason for voting against the McNary-Haugen bill, 
and not my indifference to the troubles of the farmers. We 
have plenty of them in Pennsylvania, Mr. President. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me finish. When I have the 
floor it seems to be a challenge to every Senator here to begin 
to ask questions. Now, I am going to do a little answering. 

Pennsylvania is the seventh State in agricultural production 
in the United States. Is she ever mentioned in the considera- 
tion of farm problems on the floor of the Senate? No. We 
put on measures of farm relief that pay no attention whatso- 
ever to her products. Her hay, her apples, her agricultural 
products of all sorts, are ignored in these bills. We offer an 
amendment to take care of those products, and it is beaten by 
an overwhelming vote, so that it is not worth while to call for 
a roll call. 

Our farmers are opposed to the MecNary-Haugen bill, and 
they have shown it on the polls taken by the Farm Journal in 
Philadelphia, by the attitude of the State grange, by every 
means of expressing farm opinion that we have in Pennsyl- 
vania. When I vote against the McNary-Haugen bill I am ex- 
pressing their thought, and not merely my own citified indiffer- 
ence to everybody else’s troubles. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania says that he is not a physician and does not know how 
to deal with cancer. The specialty of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is political corruption; and cancer, as he rightly says, 
does not fall within that field. 

Mr. President, we sat here a whole night through and lis- 
tened to the Senator from Pennsylvania disclose what has 
been known for a number of months to be his attitude toward 
the South. He has inherited the rdle of being the, baiter and 
the hater of one section of this country. That is his stock in 
trade, Mr. President. When one can not by ability reach a 
position where he may be known to the Nation at large, he can 
at least attract temporary attention by baiting some other sec- 
tion of the country; and when it comes to talking about the 
South and wanting to injure the South, the Senator aspires to 
that role. Of all the people who robbed and plundered and 
murdered and stole from the people of my State, the Senator's 
State furnished the arch villain in that enterprise. A man 
whose name is as much hated, and for good reasons, by the 
white people of my State as Aittila’s was by the people of Rome, 


Have I not the floor, 


I intend to hold it for about 
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came from the Senator’s State. I speak about the Claytons. 
They stole everything that was worth stealing; they burned the 
property of everybody who did not submit to their rule; women 
were afraid to walk the streets while that force was in power 
in my State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
tell us whom he is talking about? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am talking about Powell Clayton, from 
ihe Senator’s own State. r 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I never heard of him before. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator must have done that, because 
with all of his lack of information no man could sit here in 
the Senate and say that he never heard the name of Powell 
Clayton and expect to have his statement accepted seriously. 
Why, he is in some respects the most “distinguished” citizen 
the Senator’s State has produced. He was hated by more 
people than any other man from Pennsylvania that I know of, 
and it takes some reputation to acquire that distinction. 

Mr. President, we are not fooled by what is going on here 
now. We all know it is not alone the corruption in Pennsyl- 
vania and in Illinois that is being shielded by this filibuster. 
There is another Senator who joined in it who knows fhat his 
interest is particular and special; and if it is to be the rule that 
everybody who has been guilty of having obtained place by 
corrupt means shall stand together, they may find eventually 
that they have quite a considerable little group whose interests 
ure identical, and who, therefore, always act as a unit. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
vield for a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will do that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, If the Senator is accusing the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] of being the person who 
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is afraid of an investigation in his State, I suggest that he | 


ought not to do that in the Senator’s absence, 
the Senator has come in. I was going to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas not to do that in the absence of the Senator from 
Alabama. The Senator from Alabama has talked longer than 
anybody else has talked in the last 24 hours, and I suppose the 
Senator refers to him. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. The Senator can not even make that rise 
to the dignit®? of a joke. The Senator from Alabama has never 
objected to States being investigated where corruption is known 
or suspected. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; but he has filibustered 
longer than anybody else. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no. The Senator knows the differ- 


ence between a filibuster where there is an object back of it 
and one where a man merely exercises his right to talk. 

Nobody doubts the motive that prompts the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Everybody knows it. Everybody knows that 
those who joined in with him have a special reason for oppos 
ing an investigation, and therefore it is perfectly idle to‘ con- 
ceal, or attempt to conceal, that motive. If the other Senator 
really wants to know about whom we are talking now, if he 
will rise, we shall be very glad to inform him. 

Mr. President, I have listened—not with much 
and certainly without any edification—to the reiterated 
tucks delivered by the Senator from Pennsylvania upon 
people in the South. Take my own State. Each 
peak for his own, 
ile knows who it is that approyes his course. 


the 


He knows who 


Oh, I see that | 


patience, | 
at- | 


one may | 
. } 
Hle speaks for the interests he represents. | 


is protected by his course, and I am not falling out with him. | 


If he thinks he was elected for that purpose, why, bless his 


soul, he certainly lived up to the expectations of those who | 


put him here. What I wanted to say, however, was this: 

rake my State. The Senator from Pennsylvania calls at- 
tention to the number of votes cast in the last election. If 
the Senator wants to investigate the election in my State, I 
will consent that he be named as a special committee and let 
him do it all by himself. Certainly we could be no more gen- 
erous than that, because there is no one in the Senate, there 
is no one in private life even, who hates our country as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania hates it; and yet I am willing tu 
let him do it. Let him go into every precinct and then make 
his report to the Senate. Could one be more generous—be- 
cause, I say, there is no other white man who walks this earth 
who hates my section as the Senator from Pennsylvania hates 
it. That is the only passion that the Senator has, except to 
be useful to people who have profited by methods that every- 
hody understands. 

In my time, if the Senator will say that he would like to 
investigate the election in my State, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent thut he be named a special committee for that purpose, 
and we will do more than he will do as to Pennsylvania. We 
will afford him an opportunity to look at every ballot cast and 
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to interview every negro whom he wants to Interview to find 
out whether or not he voted or wanted to vote. Does the 
Senator want to have that privilege accorded to him? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would not be necessary te go 
to Arkansas. The Senator could bring the ballots up in his 
pocket the next time he came back. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator a 
moment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Everything in the Republican Party gets back 
to the pocket sooner or later. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why, of course; and gets into the pocket, 
too. 

Mr. President, I was going to say that possibly I could do 
that, and when I did, every vote in the pocket would be an 
honest vote, and that is more than anybody believes is contained 
in the ballots boxes from Pennsylvania, or else the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would not be opposing the investigation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is something quite amus 
ing about this, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh! I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. If the Senator wants to ask a question, I 
shall be delighted to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I thought the Senator's pause 
was permanent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. Of course, I realize that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is impatient; but I am only anxious again 
to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that if there is any 
election in any Southern State that he wants to investigate, 
I will see that he has the right to do it. There is not any 
desire upon the part of the people from the South to shield 
corruption if it exists, and no friend of the South ever did 
oppose an investigation. If there ever was a corrupt situa- 
tion down there, and anybody from the South opposed it, he 
was no friend of the South. We are not that kind of people. 
Stealing elections or anything else has not been our specialty. 
It belongs to other people. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from tle President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 3, 1927, 
the President approved and signed the following acts: 

S$. 4239. An act for the relief of homestead settlers on 
drained Mud Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota ; 

S. 4316. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 
the naval service of the United States for property lost or de 
stroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917; 

S. 4383. An act for the relief of certain claimants for interest 
arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable transfers 
of the American Embassy at Constantinople between December 
23, 1915, and April 21, 1927: 

$8. 4631. An act for the relief of Claude T. Winslow ; 

8.4754. An act to allow credits in the aecounts of Harry 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior; 

S. 4795. An act for the relief of B. F. Cowley; 

S. 4858. An act for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper: 


the 


8.4998 An act to provide a water system for the Indians of 
the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev.; 
S. 5200. An act to authorize a per capita payment from tribal 


funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of Okla- 
homa ; 

S$. 5548. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Lllinois National 
Guard; 

S.5757. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 


| permission to the Port of Portland Commission to close the 
| east channel of Swan Island, Oreg. ; 


S. 4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 


of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906, 
as amended; 
S. 5709. An act to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, relat- 


ing to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the District 
of Columbia ; 
S. 5727. An act to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to accept an act of sale and a dedication of certain property in 
the city of New Orleans, La., from the Board of Con- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans, and for other purposes ; 
S. 2820. An act to safeguard the distribution and sale of cer 
tain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce ; 
S. 3662. An act creating the offices of assistants to the Secre- 
tary of Labor; and 
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S.5385. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ' 


issue patent to the county of Del Norte, State of California, 


to Whaler Island in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, Calif., | 


for purposes of a public wharf. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 2788. An act for the relief of Joseph Jameson ; 

S. 4782. An act to remove a cloud on title; and 

S.4977. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
and convey to the city of Vancouver a perpetual easement for 
public-highway purposes over and upon a portion of Vancouver 
Barracks Military Reservation, in the State of Washington. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12563) for the 
relief of Walter B. Avery and Fred S. Gichner. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 379) making appropriations for 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. NEELY and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapsworrH in the chair). 
The Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY addressed the Senate. 
a few minutes, 


After having spoken for 


“AESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 


gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed | 


the bill (S. 5112) to provide for appointment as warrant officers 
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sented and the bill is to be passed without debate of any kind 
or any character as it stands to-day? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will change the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to it, but I want to 
know exactly what it is. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The request is that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill 


| and that at the end of 30 minutes shall proceed to vote upon 
| the bill and all amendments thereto. 


Mr. NEELY. That will necessitate a quorum call. Will 
not the Senator ask that the consideration of the bill shall 
not take more than 30 minutes? , 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is just what I want to know. I am 
willing that the bill shall be passed as it stands, but to say 
that 830 minutes shall be allowed and amendments may be 
submitted when there can be no suggestions or arguments 


| concerning amendments, it seems to me, is not the appro- 


of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been | 


eligibie therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused 


by military service rendered by them as commissioned officers | 


during the World War. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

8.1661. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
sjodkin; and 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence 
of the Senator who has the floor, because if anything is to be 
done it has to be done immediately. 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall not even take the time now 
to state my reasons for the request I am about to prefer, but I 
shall do so in a few moments. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed immediately to the consideration of the 
deficiency appropriation bill, that it be passed without debate, 


priate procedure. If we are going to pass the bill under an 
agreement that has been made, pass it right now in a minute, 
but do not wait 30 minutes and permit some Senator to argue 
on the bill and deny the rest of us an opportunity. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we can shorten 
this discussion, I believe. If the proposal is to allow amend- 
ments to the bill and limit debate on amendments the nature 
of which we do not now know, I shall object. I am not going 
to permit the resolution to go on the appropriation bill by 
way of an amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me state the request again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senator from Pennsylvania objects. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not object if the bill is 


| to be passed as it now stands. 
Mr. SMOOT. With committee amendments. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. With committee amendments. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, one of two things can be 


done with reference to the second deficiency appropriation 
bill in order to secure its passage. The first is te take it as it 
came from the House and pass it in that shape, with a couple 
of items striken out which would have to go out because the 
committee has so decided. That could be done, perhaps, at 
even a later hour than this. The second is to consider the bill 
as it came to us with the amendments that have been already 


| attached to it by agreement and report of the committee, and 


also with those which I hold in my hand on which the com- 
mittee has passed, but we are obliged, under the rule, if there 
is the slightest suggestion of legislation to offer the amend- 


/ ment on the floor by the chairman of the committee or some 


and that the unfinished business shall then continue in its pres- | 


ent status. 

Mr. NEELY. 
vided I may be recognized to complete my remarks. 
take a few minutes longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stunding. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. That would not remove from its place before the Sen- 
ate the veto message on the McNary-Haugen bill, would it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that the other business stand 
in its present status, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, merely that I may under- 
stand the request, my position being more or less detached after 
what has transpired in the last few days, particularly in the 
light of recent events, as I gather, this bill is to be presented 
without debate at all and is immediately to be passed. Is that 
the proposal? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
tion of time. 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am not objecting to it; I merely wish to 
know about it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One at a time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I simply want to know what the situation 
is, and hereafter I shall take pains that I may know the vari- 
ous situations as they arise; that is all. The bill is to be pre- 


I will only 


That will be the under- 


Mr. President 





Mr. President, I yield for that purpose, pro- | 


Mr. President, a parliamentary | 


The only thing involved is the ques- | 
If the Senator objects to it, of course, I shall | 


other Senator. There is no_ disposition on the part of the 


| chairman of the committee or the committee itself to attach 


other items. Almost up to midnight last night, at least later 
than 10 o'clock, other estimates came from the Budget Bureau, 
but, of course, they have not had the attention of the com- 
mittee, and I do not propose to offer amendments to cover 
them. 

I do not want any misunderstanding. 
die, let it die without any further struggle. 
take it up, let us do so at once. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Wyoming to say that he will not offer a single amendment 
that has not been considered by the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. That is right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree to that. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may the unanimous- 
consent request which I have submitted be read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is not at the desk. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry. 
I would like to inquire of the Senator from Missouri and other 
Senators on the other side whether there is any intention of 
offering what is known as the Reed resolution as an amendment 
to this bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. No! 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know whether there is or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment would not be in 
order on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Why should we be required to give that assur- 
ance? If one man is going to run the United States Senate, I 
want to know it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. That would kill the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Kill it, then. Who would be responsible for it 
except the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


If this bill has got to 
If we are going to 
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Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Virginia need not direct 
his ire against me. I am in favor of the Reed resolution, and I 
have a little sense besides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators must rise and address the 
Chair. Only in that way can any order be preserved in the 
Senate. Debate can not be carried on in the way it is proceed- 
ing now. The Senator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield for a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NEELY. Then I shall yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will take their seats. 
Debate will proceed in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI hope the Senate will not lose its head. On 
the question as to whether the resolution will be offered as an 
amendment to the bill, I think Senators themselves will see that 
that would be out of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the use arguing it now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the unanimous-consent request is 
that we proceed at once to the consideration of the bill and 
committee amendments and without discussion. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That was my last suggestion. Has 
anyone an objection to it? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want this understood: I 
have here a very important item of $300,000, to care for an 
appropriation for the purchase of an arboretum in this city. 





I am anxious to know if that item is in contemplation of the 


Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Oregon that, so far as those members of the committee 
whom I have been able to consult are concerned, it is entirely 


agreeable to them that the amendment shall be offered, as it | 
has been considered by the Budget Bureau and has in the form | 


of a bill passed both Houses and complies with every require- 
ment of an amendment. 


Mr. McNARY. It will be offered by the chairman of the | 


committee? 


Mr. WARREN. I shall offer it, subject, of course, to any 


objection which may be made by any member of the committee. 
I did not have an opportunity to speak to all the members in 
regard to it. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I demand the regular order. 
There is a proposal for unanimous consent pending, and I 
demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I decline to yield. I have the 
floor, and I yielded with the express understanding, and on the 
statement from the Presiding Officer, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] then being in the chair, on the 
condition that I should be recognized immediately after this 
matter was determined, and that I would not yield if it was 
going to lead to prolonged debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator yielded for the state- 
ment of a request for unanimous consent. Will not the Senator 
from Missouri state his unanimous-consent request again? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The request is that the Senate shall 
proceed immediately to the consideration of the urgency de- 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely want to make one statement. Last 
night, after considerable work and a good many conferences, 
I moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business and at the conclusion of the executive business 
moved for a recess to 8.30 o’clock this morning, believing as 
confidently as a man could believe that the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill would be taken up this morning at 8.30 by 
unanimous consent. Otherwise I would not have taken the 
course I did take last night. If we are to pass this measure 
and it is to become a law, it should be passed by 10 o'clock, 
and I hope that unanimous consent will be given to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill as it was reported from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, there is just one way in which 
the bill is going to be taken up and passed; that is, to take 
it as it came from the commiitee and is printed. Otherwise, 
it is not going to be passed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous econ- 
sent that the bill as printed be passed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Without debate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As printed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that will be consented to. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The Senator 
from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator indulge me simply 
to make this statement? I shall later state my particular 
reasons, For the present, I have done everything I can do in 
this matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from West Virginia permit me to make a request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Regular order! 

Mr. NEELY. I will yield for a unanimous-consent request 
but for no debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NEELY. For a unanimous-consent request, without 
debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. I eall for the regular order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I make the peint of order that 


' the Senator from West Virginia ean not yield to the Senator 


ficiency appropriation bill and shall vote at once upon the 


committee amendments and upon the bill without debate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish to make a statement. 
Mr. ASHURST and others. Regular order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It will take me but just a moment. 


from Pennsylvania for the purpose stated except by unanimous 
consent, and I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, Mr. President, let us be 
fair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
ean yield for a unanimous-consent request if he will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not care to yield the floor. I will proceed 
and will be through in a very few minutes. May we have order 
in the Chamber? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. NEELY. If Senators standing in the rear wish to con- 
verse, I think they ought to go to the cloakroom. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to enforce 


| the rule this morning that Senators, when they rise to speak, 
| must address the Chair and be recognized; otherwise there will 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I refuse to yield for debate. I} 


will yield for an objection, but I will not yield for any debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator refuses to yield. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have an amendment lying on 
the table which has been there since this bill came into the 
Senate which embodies a bill introduced by the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru], which has been passed by 
the House and passed by the Senate. It affects a very impor- 
tant industry in my State and carries an appropriation of 
$50,000. I would like to agree to this unanimous consent, but 
I can not do it if that $50,000 amendment is to be sacrificed. 


from South Carolina is in order. 


be no order in debate the rest of the morning. The Chair will 
enforce that rule. The Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me just a moment? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. I made an objection when a proposal was 
submitted by the Senator from Missouri to have the deficiency 
appropriation bill taken up in the form in which it is printed. 
I did not know what that printed form was or whether it con- 
tained a provision in which I am vitally interested, and I 
objected. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. NEELY. With the understanding that I shall be recog- 


| nized as soon as that request for unanimous consent is sub- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator | 


Mr. BLEASE. I see no reason why the chairman of the | 


Committee on Appropriations could not accept that as a com- 
mittee amendment and let it go in, 


mitted and acted on, I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator 
from Missouri for the purpose of submitting a request to the 
Senate, provided it does not lead to debate, because [ am much 
more anxious to have the deficiency appropriation bill passed, 
which has in it provisions for veterans of the World War and 


Ser 
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. for the widows of Civil War veterans, than I am in showing 
that the President was mistaken about this report. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill, 
that it be taken up without debate, and that it pass with the 
amendments reported from the committee, printed in the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are some very important 
committee amendments that the committee will offer on the 
floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The committee has not passed on those 
amendments. A hundred amendments are brought to the chair- 
man which never came before the committee. I am not going 
to agree to that. I will agree to the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I would like for a moment, as chairman of 
the committee having the bill in charge—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will proceed in order. 
Senators will take their seats. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing to agree to any amendments 
that were considered in the committee or any amendments that 
were suggested to the chairman of the committee to report on 
the floor; but I am not going to consent to any amendment 
agreed to since that time with reference to which I have not 
been consulted, nor am I going to agree to any estimate sent 
down by the President that we have not considered in the 
committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Mtr. President, have I the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I yield for the presentation of 
a unanimous-consent request, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to know if I 
understand the situation. Is it proposed to refuse a unanimous- 
consent agreement which I request and then accept a unani- 
mous-consent proposal which is offered by someone else, when 
I have made this sacrifice here in the interest of the business 
of the Senate? Is that the proposition? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I propose to proceed undec 
unanimous consent, if I proceed at all, but I may ask the sus- 
pension of certain rules of the Senate from time to time for 
certain committee amendments. So far as the remarks of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] are concerned, 
there will be nothing offered by me except those matters which 
have been agreed to by the committee either as individuals or 
in formal meeting. There are some of the amendments which 
already have been printed in the bill, but there are some 12 
or 15 which I shall offer en bloc, if I may, all of which have 
been before the committee and considered, and which are 
committee amendments, except that I have to offer them from 
the floor instead of as a part of the printed amendments now 
contained in the printed bill before the Senate, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent to 
me that if we are not going to accept the printed bill we are 
going to have all kinds of trouble. If the Senator from Wyo- 
ming expects to get something through, let him get the Senate 
to accept the printed bill. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator that L am going to object to anything else being done 
except that one thing. That is the request of the Senator 


from Missouri, and it ought to be granted if Senators want to 
get the deficiency appropriation bill passed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, this is the time when every 
Senator ought to be willing to accept sacrifices. I have an 
amendment to the deficiency appropriation bill which has been 
authorized by the Bureau of the Budget, but I am not going to 
ask that it be considered. It has not been considered by the 
committee and I shall not ask for a vote on it. I think the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri ought to be accepted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I will make this one 
proposition, and it can be accepted or rejected. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the urgent deficiency bill as printed, with 
the amendments printed therein, do now pass, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without 
ordered, and the bill is passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, Mr. President, that will not do. 


objection, it is so 


Mr. HOWELL. I object. I asked for recognition by the 
Chair. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the action on 


the bill will be reconsidered, 
Mr. ASHURST. I object to a reconsideration. 
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Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The action on the passage of the 
bill is reconsidered. Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
ficiency appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
{[Mr. NEELY] has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


Mr. President—— 
I object to any reconsideration. 
Unanimous consent was asked and I ob- 


I have done all I can for the de- 





A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NEELY. I yield for a parliamentary inquiry, of course. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not understand the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Howey] to object to the Senate voting on the 
measure if that could be done. I understood him to object to 
having the bill passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the farmers of the Middle 
West have nothing. They have not received cousideration. 
The one bill for their relief has been vetoed. We have been 
told in the Middle West that the Missouri River could be im- 
proved and that such improvement would relieve freight 
rates. Secretary Hoover, who has been out in that region. 
urges that this is one course which should be pursued for 
the relief of the farmer. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Congress has heretofore authorized an ap- 
propriation of $12,000,000 for that work. The engineers have 
stated that if the necessary appropriation were made the 
work could be completed within eight years; that if the neces- 
sary appropriation is not made in a lump sum or in large sums 
it will take 15 or 20 years. I have an amendment appropri- 
ating $12,000,000 to offer in connection -with this bill and I] 
shall, therefore, object to its passage in this way without 
consideration by the Senate by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President-— 





The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Vir 
ginia has the floor. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. We have already passed a measure carrying 
$10,000,000 for the farmer to eradicate and prevent the spread 
of the corn borer, and we have further proposed an appropria- 
tion of $8,600,000 in one lump sum in the bill about which we 
are now talking and hoping to pass. It is unnecessary and 
without truth to say that we have done nothing for the farmer. 
There are several matters in the bill of interest to the farmer 
I wish there were more. The way to kill it all is to object 
merely in order that each man shall have his own damned way. 

Mr. BRATTON and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I shall not yield any further. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir. 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
explanation? 

Mr. NEELY. No; I will not yield for any explanation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico to 
present his unanimous-consent request, provided I do not lose 
the floor. These filibusters have been torturing me for the last 
two weeks and I am going to keep the floor until I get through 
I yield to the Senator from New Mexico if I may do so without 
losing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico 
will state his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to vote upon the deficiency appropriation bill and such 
amendments as the committee may propose thereto, and that 
the vote be taken upon the committee amendments and the bill 
without debate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is exactly what I asked. 

Mr. NEELY. If there is no more than objection or accept- 





ance, I yield, but if there is anything more than that I decline 
to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may the proposal be stated 
again? 
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Mr. BRATTON. I ask unanimous consent that the bill as 
printed and such amendments as the committee may propose 
thereto be voted upon by the Senate, without debate, immedi- 
ately after the committee amendments are submitted. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there has been great confu- 
sion in the Chamber. Will the Senator vlease state his unani- 
mous-consent request again? 

Mr. BRATTON. I will state it again. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the deficiency appropriation bill as printed, and such 
amendments as the committee may offer theretv, be voted upen 
without further debate; that as soon as the committee amend- 
ments are submitted to the Senate a vote shall then be taken 
upon the bill, giving an opportunity for the majority of the 
Senate to determine whether it shall pass. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am perfectly willing to agree to that 
unanimous-consent proposal provided there may be included 
$12,000,000 for the Missouri River improvement. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us vote on the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want the Senator from New Mexico to 
include in his unanimous-consent request the proposition to vote 
only on the amendments considered by the committee. I am 
not going to agree that the chairman of the committee may offer 
amendments which I have not even seen. 

Mr. BRATTON. I will do that. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the deficiency 
appropriation bill and that immediately after the committee 
proposes such amendments as have been passed upon by the 
committee the Senate shall then vote upon the amendments 
thereto and the measure itself. 

Mr. NEELY. Without debate? 

Mr. BRATTON. Without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I respectfully 
object. I do not propose at the last hour to be lashed here into 
accepting the judgment of a small minority. There is some- 
thing more at issue in this body than the passage of an appro- 
priation bill, and that is the right of two-thirds of the member- 
ship to have a decision. As one Member of the Senate I do not 
propose that appropriation bills or any other bills shall pass 
without debate in the midst of a filibuster merely at the whim 
ef one-third or less of the membership of this body. A minority 
held a lash over us for three days, and now in the last hours 
of the session they are undertaking to force us to accept some- 
thing without any deliberation which they think will drive us 
to abandon vital principles of free government which we enter- 
tain. I demand that we adjourn at 12 o'clock and that the 
President call an extra session of Congress and then that we 
proceed to consider these bills. This is civil war against the 
Government with a third of the membership of this body 
denying to the other two-thirds the opportunity to express a 
judgment. 

Money! Appropriation bills! I 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hampshire |[Mr. Moses}. 
triumph. 


congratulate the Senator 
Reep] and the Senator from New 
They think they have achieved a fine 
The lash at last has stung, and Senators are being 
driven into their holes, as they might have known would 
happen. They assumed that in the last hours of the session, 
after we had stood here fighting for a principle, fighting for the 
right of two-thirds to express themselves, fighting for the right 
of the Senate to remove political corruption from its own 
membership, that when an appropriation bill was offered we 
would retreat. They gambled on our cowardice at the eleventh 
hour. But, if I stand alone, victory shall not te theirs. I de- 
mand the right of two-thirds of this body to express themselves 
on the pending question, and no suggestion of dollars, of appro- 
priations, or of the importance of pending measures will influ- 
ence my judgment as to the rights of this body to function. We 
might just as well fight it dut now and at the next session and 
until at last rules shall be adopted here which will give two- 
thirds of the body the right to legislate. I object. 
NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. NEELY resumed his speech, After having spoken for a 

few minutes, 
SENATORIAL ELECTION CONTEST IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I rise to pre- 
sent a matter of privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I present the petition of con- 
test of William B. Wilson against WitLiAm S. Vare. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object to the Senator from 
Arkansas asking to do that in the time of the Senator from 
West Virginia. The Senator from West Virginia can not yield 
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for that purpose without unanimous consent, and, following 
the example of the Senator from Arkansas, I object. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator asked me to yield, I will say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is a matter of privilege, 
which may be received at any time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not take a Sena- 
tor off the floor, but the Senator from West Virginia can yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. NEELY. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas for the purpose indicated, provided I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
received. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
will have to depend upon the Chair as to whether or not he 
obtains recognition. 

Mr. NEELY. I am going to take a chance on the 
President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that the petition be 
received, printed in the Recorp, and referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that the petition be read, in order that 
we may understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I object. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope the Senator will not 
do that. I trust he will permit it to be read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I withdraw my objection at the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas, but the request for the reading 
came after the Chair had referred the petition to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. MOSES. I am willing to have a very brief statement 
from the Senator from Arkansas as to what the document is. 
I did not hear what he said. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall be very glad to have 
the petition read. I myself could have asked to have it read. 
I have stated it is a petition of contest of William B. Wilson. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not care about having it read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I objected because I did not care to take up 
the time of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the petition 
will be received, printed in the Recorp, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

The petition is as follows: 

COMPLAINT OF WILLIAM B, WILSON 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Comes now William B. Wilson and files this his contest for a seat 
in the United States Senate as Senator from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and contests the seat claimed by WILLIAM 8S. VAre for the 
term beginning March 4, 1927, and as grounds for this contest shows to 
this honorable body that heretofore the said WitttAmM S. Vare was 
nominated at the primaries held on May 18, 1926, as the Republican 
candidate for United States Senator from Pennsylvania for said term, 
and that the said William B. Wilson was at the said primaries nomi- 
nated for said office and term on the Democratic ticket. 

That there are in the said State 67 counties, divided into about 8,334 
election precincts or divisions; that the election for said office was held 
on the 2d day of November, 1926; that by the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania the votes cast in the various precincts or divi- 
sions are canvassed and counted by the judges, inspectors, and clerks of 
election in the precincts in which cast; that said various election pre- 
cinct or division officials certify the results thereof to the prothonotaries 
or other authorized officials to receive such results in the counties in 
which the various precincts are situated; that within brief interval 
thereafter the county boards of canvassers scrutinize such returns and 
in accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth an abstract of the 
various returns is made and certified to the secretary of the Common- 
wealth. 

That as a result of the canvass of the returns as certified to the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it was found that the 
eaid Wriu1aAm S. Vare was shown by the returns to have received 
822,187 votes for said office of United States Senator at said election, 
and that the said William B. Wilson had received a total of 648,680 
votes for said office, the difference thus giving the said VAaRE an ap- 
parent plurality of 173,507 votes and the said VArr’s claims on the 
basis of such apparent p urality were submitted to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who refused to accord him a certifi- 
eate of election in regular form, but issued to him one in which occurred 
the significant phraseology that the said Varg “ appears to have been 
elected.” 


I ask that the petition be 


Can that be done except by 


Vice 
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For the purpose of this complaint the said Vare is hereinafter 
described as the claimant and the said Wilson as the contestant. 

That said contestant, Wilson, avers on information and belief that 
in truth and in fact there were cast at the said election many thou- 
sand more votes for the contestant, Wilson, than were cast for the 
claimant, VAR#, for said office of United States Senator from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for said term; and said contestant further 
avers that there were errors and irregularities in said election affecting 
the result which, if corrected, would show that this contestant received 
a majority of votes legally cast at said election for said office of not 
less than from 25,000 to 30,000 votes. 

That the illegalities complained of affecting the result are: 

(a) That various jocal canvassing boards, especially in the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, unlawfully counted for said claimant, 
Varker, votes which in truth and in fact were cast for the contestant, 
Wilson 

(b) That a large number of ballots lawfully cast for the contestant, 
Wilson, were not counted for him but were utterly ignored by various 
election boards in making up the count, and they were not returned 
for contestant, to whony they rightfully belonged. 

(c) That many ballots in many precincts, duly marked and cast for 
the contestant, were rejected by the respective election boards and not 
counted at all. 

(d) That many ballots bearing unlawful and distinguishing marks, 
many of them in the same handwriting, were illegally and unlawfully 
counted for the said claimant, VARE. 

(e) That many ballots duly marked and cast for this contestant, 
Wilson, were wholly rejected and thrown out and not counted by many 
election boards on the unlawful and fraudulent pretext that they were 
not duly and properly marked for him, whereas in fact they were 
legally marked and legally cast for this contestant. 

(f) Many ballots duly and properly oyarked and cast for the con- 
testant were rejected and thrown out by many election boards on the 
illegal and fraudulent pretext that they were defective as bearing dis- 
tinguishing marks, whereas in truth and in fact they bore no such 
marks and should have been counted for the contestant, Wilson. 

(g) That in various election precincts or divisions votes were returned 
as cast for the claimant, whereas no such votes were cast and such pre- 
tended votes so returned represented no voter or voters in fact. 

(h) That in various election precincts of the Commonwealth various 
persons not entitled to vote under the laws of the State were permitted 
to vote and of such votes so cast the said claimant was returned as 
having received a large number thereof. 

(i) Many ballots duly and legally marked and cast for the con- 
testant, Wilson, were erroneously thrown out and not counted for the 
contestant by many of said election boards under erroneous interpreta- 
tion of their duty. 

(j) In of the counties of the State the board of canvassers 
made and reported their resuits without having or examining poll books 
and tally nor in any way verifying the number of original 
votes as cast or the nunrber of voters depositing their ballots at the 
respective precincts; the said contestant further alleging on informa- 
tion and belief avers that these conditions and those referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs were, and are, of common knowledge and no- 
toriety, particularly in the counties of Philadelphia and Allegheny, and 
of corruptive influence in the counties of Delaware, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
and Schuyikill, nor does this contestant confine his averments on infor- 
mation and belief to the counties named. On the contrary, he does not 
hesitate to declare on this basis that wherever the allied and amalga- 
mated Republican machines of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia ramified 
throughout the State, fraud, intimidation, manipulation of the election 
machinery, and all the vices and devices of such methods were practiced. 

(k) That many counties of the State, especially in Allegheny 
and Philadelphia, the board of canvassers gave credit as votes cast for 
the claimant without returns from the officers of the election pre- 
cincts or divisions properly certified or verified, as required by the laws 
of the Commonwealth, 

(1) That in various precincts of the State, while the election was 
still in progress and against the provisions of the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, the ballots cast were removed from the polling places prior 
to being counted, and ballot boxes taken therefrom into the possession 
of unauthorized persons and opportunity thereby afforded for fraudu- 
leat manipulation to such an extent that the votes from such precincts 
or divisions should be c'iminated in determining the of the 


many 


sheets, 


in 


result 
election 

(m) That careful investigation has been made by distinguished citi- 
zens and civie organizations since said election to ascertain 
nay be 


as far as 
detailed facts pertaining to the above averments and as to the 
conduct of the counting in the said election and as to the care of the 
ballots, and from such investigations and from other information reach- 
ing this contestant and his representatives he avers that the foregoing 
statements are true to the best of his information and belief. 

Said contestant therefore comes to your honorable body, not only in 
his own behalf but on behalf of the electorate of Pennsylvania and the 
people of the United States of America. It is his sincere and profound 
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belief that upon a fair and lawful recount of the ballots legally east 
and on the elimination of fraudulent returns he will be shown to be 
the duly and lawfully elected United States Senator from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; and that for all the purposes of truth and 
justice he therefore prays that your honorable body will so decide. 


WILLIAM B. WILSON, 
Contestant. 
CHARLES A. DOUGLAS, 
ROWLAND B, MAHANy, 
Davip WALLERSTEIN, 
Counsel, 
District oF COLUMBIA, 88: 

William B. Wilson, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes and 
says that he is the contestant named in the foregoing matter; that he 
has read the foregoing statement and knows the contents thereof; that 
the matters and things as therein set forth are true. 


WILLIAM B. WILSON. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of February, 1927 


=i. 
(SEAL. ] EvGcene COLWELL, 


Notary Public, D. Cc. 
(My commission expires December 4, 1930.) 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 

Mr. NEELY resumed his speech. After having spoken for a 
few minutes, 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. NEELY. For what purpose? 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to make a request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. NEELY. I will yield for that purpose, provided I do not 
thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator. I now ask unanimous 
consent that the second deficiency appropriation bill shall be 
taken up as it has been reported here from the committee, 
together with about 12 amendments which are as necessary as 
the other provisions of the bill and which have all been con- 
sidered and recommended by the committee, and that its consid- 
eration shall be proceeded with immediately, without debate, in 
order that we may get action by the House of Representatives 
and try, as a dernier resort, perhaps, to get this bill to the 
President by 12 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am for lib- 
erty first and appropriation bills second. I object and demand 
that the President of the United States shall call an extra 
session of this Congress to find out whether two-thirds of this 
body can function or not. Because I want liberty before appro- 
priations, I object. 

Mr. WARREN. 
extra session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. NEELY resumed his speech. After having spoken for a 
few minutes, 


BUSINESS ON THE VICE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NEELY. I have said I would not yield further, but I will 
break my word for the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there are a number of impor- 
tant matters on the table of the President of the Senate that 
ought to be handed down. They are privileged matters. 

Mr. NEELY. I am not going to continue long. I will be 
through in 10 minutes if I may proceed without interruption. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will not the Serator consent now that the 
Vice President may lay before the Senate the matters on his 
table to which I refer? 

Mr. NEELY. I will consent at the end of 10 minutes, and if 
that is not soon enough, I will consent now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it will only take a few moments. 

Mr. NEELY. Very well. I do not wish to obstruct business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are on the desk certain més- 
sages from the House of Representatives which the Chair desires 
to lay before the Senate. 

Mr. NEELY. I will yield if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Will that displace the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not displace the pending 
unfinished business. The matters which the Chair is about to 
lay before the Senate are privileged. 


But the President is not likely to call an 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the action of the Chair in 
laying them before the Senate displace my motion to consider 
the veto message on the MeNary-Haugen bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not displace that motion. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN ALASKA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3963) to 
provide for the protection, development, and utilization of the 
public lands in Alaska by establishing an adequate system for 
grazing livestock thereon, which were— 


Page 2, line 17, after “Agriculture, 
parks and monuments.” 

Page 4, strike out lines 2 and 3 and insert “(1) natives, (2) other 
occupants of the range, and (3) settlers over all other applicants.” 

Page 6, line 23, after “ termination,” insert “of bis lease.” 

Page 8, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, and insert: 

“(e) The Secretary may in his discretion grant a permit or lease for 
a grazing allotment without charge on unallotted public lands to any 
Eskimo or other native or half-breed. Whenever such native or half- 
breed grazes his livestock through cooperative agreement on allotment 
held by other lessee or permittee, any grazing fees charged for said 
allotment shall be reduced in proportion to the relative number of such 
native-owned livestock to the total number on said allotment.” 

Page 9, strike out lines 9 to 12, inclusive, and insert: 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to continue investiga- 
tions, experiments, and demonstrations for the welfare, improvement, 
and increase of the reindeer industry in Alaska, and upon the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate in matters pertaining to 
the care of plant and animal life, including reindeer.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, these amend- 
ments merely clarify the language of the bill as passed by the 
Senate. I move that the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment. and I hope that motion will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


insert “and outside of national 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE MEETING OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AT 
YORK, PA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate House Con- 
current Resolution 56, which was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a committee of Congress, consisting of eight 
members and the Presiding Officers of the two Houses as members ex 
ofiicio, four Senators to be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate and four Members of the House of Representatives by the 
Speaker, be appointed to join and participate in the celebration as 
representing the Congress of the United States in the observance of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the meeting of the Con- 
tinental Congress at York, Pa., September 30, 1777, to be held in the 


city of York, Pa., September 30, 1927: Provided, That members of said 


committee shall be paid their actual expenses, one-half out of the con- | 


tingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, 


The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently appointed Mr. Fasss, 
Mr. Caraway, Mr. Moses, and Mr. SWANSON as the members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 

BIOGRAPHICAL CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate House Con- 
current Resolution 53, which was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That House Concurrent Resolution 43, adopted on 
February 6, 1925, providing for the printing of a revised edition of 
the Biographical Congressional Directory up to and including the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, be, and is hereby, rescinded, and that in lieu thereof 
there shall be compiled, printed with illustrations, and bound, as may 
be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, a revised edition of 
the Biographical Directory of the American Congress up to and includ- 
ing the Sixty-ninth Congress (1774-1927); and that 6,500 additional 
copies shall be printed, of which 4,400 copies shall be for the use of 
the House of Representatives, 1,600 copies for the use of the Senate, 
and 500 copies for the use of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


REDUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3286) to 
authorize reduced freight rates in cases of emergency, which 
were, on page 2, after line 3, to insert: 

That paragraph (2) of section 3 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

(2) No carrier by railroad subject to the provisions of this act 
shall deliver or relinquish destination of any freight 
transported by it until after all tariff rates and charges thereon have 


possession at 
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been paid, except under such rules and regulations as the commission 
may from time to time prescribe to govern the settlement of all such 
rates and charges and to prevent unjust discrimimation: Provided, 
That the provisions of this paragraph shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit any carrier from extending credit in connection with rates and 
charges on freight transported for the United States, for any depart- 
ment, bureau, or agency thereof, or for any State or Territory or 
political subdivision thereof, or for the District of Columbia. Where 
carriers by railroad are instructed by a shipper or consignor to deliver 
property transported by such carriers to a consignee other than the 
shipper or consignor, such consignee shall nec be legally Mable for 
transportation charges in respect of the transportation of such property 
(beyond those billed against him at the time of delivery for which he 
is otherwise liable) which may be found to be due after the property 
has been delivered to him, if the consignee (a) is an agent only and 
has no beneficial title in the property, and (b) prior to delivery of 
the property has notified the delivery carrier in writing of the fact of 
such agency and absence of beneficial title, and, in the case of a ship- 
ment reconsigned or diverted to a point other than that specified in the 
original bill of lading, has also notified the delivering carrier in writing 
of the name and address of the beneficial owner of the property. In 
such cases the shipper or consignor, or, in the case of a shipment so 
reconsigned or diverted, the beneficial owner, shall be liable for such 
additional charges, irrespective of any provisions to the contrary in 
the bill of lading or in the contract under which the shipment was 
made. An action for the enforcement of such liability may be begun 
within the period provided in paragraph (3) of section 16 or before 
the expiration of six months after final judgment against the carrier 
in an action against the consignee begun within the period provided 
in paragraph (3) of section 16. If the consignee has given to the 
carrier erroneous information as to who the beneficial owner is, such 
consignee shall himself be liable for such additional charges, notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this paragraph. An action for 
the enforcement of such liability may be begun within the period 
provided in paragraph (3) of section 1@ or before the expiration of 
six months after final judgment against the carrier in an action against 
the beneficial owner named by the consignee begun within the period 
provided in paragraph (3) of section 16.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (7) of section 15 of the interstate commerce act, 


as amended, is amended to read as follows: 


“(7) Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any schedule 
stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or any new 
individual or joint classification, or any new individual or joint regu 
lation or practice affecting any rate, fare, or charge, the commission 
shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, either upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative without complaint, at once, and if it so orders 


| without answer or other formal pleading by the interested carrier or 
| carriers, but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a 


hearing concern- 
ing the lawfulness of such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, 
or practice; and pending such hearing and the decision thereon the 
commission, upon filing with such schedule and delivering to the carrier 
or carriers affected thereby a statement in writing of its reasons for 
such suspension, may from time to time suspend the operation of such 
schedule and defer the use of such rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice, but not for a longer period than seven months 
beyond the time when it would otherwise go into effect; and after 
full hearing, whether completed before or after the rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice goes into effect, the commission 
may make such order with reference thereto as would be proper in a 
proceeding initiated after it had become effective. If the proceeding 
has not been concluded and an order made within the period of sus- 
pension, the proposed change of rate, fare, charge, classification, regu- 
lation, or practice shall go into effect at the end of such period; but 
in case of a proposed increased rate or charge for or in respect to the 
transportation of property, the commission may by order require the 
interested carrier or carriers to keep accurate account in detail of al! 
amounts receiyed by reason of such increase, specifying by whom 
and in whose behalf such amounts are paid, and upon completion of 
the hearing and decision may by further order require the interested 
carrier or carriers to refund, with interest, to the persons in whose 
behalf such amounts were paid, such portion of such increased rates 
or charges as by its decision shall be found not justified At any 
hearing involving a rate, fare, or charge increased after January 1, 
1910, or of a rate, fare, or charge sought to be increased after the 
passage of this act, the burden of proof to show that the increased 
rate, fare, or charge, or proposed increased rate, fare, or charge, is 


just and reasonable shall be upon the carrier, and the commission 
shall give to the hearing and decision of such questions preference 
over all other questions pending before it and decide the same as 


speedily as possible.” 

Src. 3. and (12) of section 20 of the interstate 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“(11) That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany subject to the provisions of this act receiving property for 
transportation from a point in one State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia to a point in another State, Territory, District of Co- 


Paragraphs 
commerce act, as 


(11) 


9897 





5898 


lumbia, or from any point in the United States to a point in an 


adjacent foreign country shall issue a receipt or bill of lading there- 
for, and shall be liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, dam- 
age, or injury to such property caused by it or by any common car- 
rier, railroad, or transportation company to which such property may 
be delivered or over whose line or lines such property may pass within 
the United States or within an adjacent foreign country when trans- 
through bill of lading, and no contract, receipt, rule, 
other limitation of any character whatsoever, shall ex- 
such common carrier, railroad, or transportation company from 
the liability hereby imposed; and any such common carrier, railroad, 
or transportation company so receiving property for transportation 
from a point in one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to 
a point in another State or Territory, or from a point in a State or 
Territory to a point in the District of Columbia, or from any point in 


ported on a 
regulation, or 
empt 


the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign country, or for 
transportation wholly within a Territory, or any common carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company delivering said property so re- 


ceived and transported, shall be liable to the lawful holder of said 
bill of lading or to any party entitled to recover thereon, 
whether such receipt or bill of lading has been issued or not, for the 
full actual loss, damage, or injury to such property caused by it or 
by any such common carrier, railroad, or transportation company to 
which such property may be delivered or over whose line or lines such 
property may pass within the United States or within an adjacent 
foreign country when transported on a through bill of lading, not- 
withstanding any limitation of liability or limitation of the amount 
of recovery or representation or agreement as to value in any such 
receipt or bill of lading, or in any contract, rule, regulation, or in 
any tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission; and any 
such limitation, without respect to the manner or form in which it 
is sought to be made is hereby declared to be unlawful and void: 
Provided, That if the loss, damage, or injury occurs while the prop- 
erty is in the custody of a carrier by water the liability of such car- 
rier shall be determined by and under the laws and regulations ap- 
plicable to transportation by water, and the liability of the initial or 
delivering carrier shall be the same as that of such carrier by water: 
Provided, however, That the provisions hereof*respecting liability for 
full actual loss, damage, or injury, notwithstanding any limitation of 
liability or recovery or representation or agreement or release as to 
value, and declaring any such limitation to be unlawful and void, shall 
not apply, first, to baggage carried on passenger trains or boats, or 
trains or boats carrying passengers; second, to property, except ordi- 
nary livestock, received for transportation concerning which the car- 
rier shall have been or shall hereafter be expressly authorized or 
required by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish 
and maintain rates dependent upon the value declared in writing by 
the shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the 
property, in which case such declaration or agreement shall have no 
other effect than to limit liability and recovery to an amount not 
exceeding the value so declared or released, and shall not, so far as 
relates to values, be held to be a violation of section 10 of this act 
to regulate commerce, as amended; and any tariff schedule which may 
be filed with the commission pursuant to such order shall contain 
specific reference thereto and may establish rates varying with the 
value so declared and agreed upon; and the commission is hereby em- 
powered to make such order in cases where rates dependent upon and 
varying with declared or agreed values would, in its opinion, be just 
and under the circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the transportation. The term ‘ordinary livestock’ shall include all 
cattle, swine, sheep, goats, horses, and mules, except such as are 
chiefly valuable for breeding, racing, show purposes, or other special 
uses: Provided further, That nothing in this section shall deprive any 
holder of such receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or right of 
action which he has under the existing law: Provided further, That 
all actions brought under and by virtue of this paragraph against the 
delivering carrier shall be brought, and may be maintained, if in a 
district court of the United States, only in a district, and if in a 
State court, only in a State, through or into which the defendant 
carrier operates a line of railroad: Provided further, That it shall be 
unlawful for any such receiving or delivering common carrier to 
provide by rule, contract, regulation, or otherwise a shorter period for 
giving notice of claims than 90 days, for the filing of claims than 
four months, and for the institution of suits than two years, such 
period for institution of suits to be computed from the day when 
notice in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that the car- 
rier has disallowed the claim or any part or parts thereof specified 
in the notice: Provided, however, That if the loss, damage, or injury 
complained of was due to carelessness or negligence while the property 
was in transit, or while the property was being loaded or unloaded, 
or was due to unreasonable delay in transit or in loading or unload- 
ing, then no notice of claim or filing of claim shall be required as a 
condition precedent to recovery, but in no case under this proviso 
shall suit be instituted after three years from the time such cause 
of action accrued: And provided further, That for the purposes of the 
paragraph and of paragraph (12) the delivering carrier shall be con- 


receipt or 


reasonable 
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strued to be the carrier performing the line-haul service nearest to the 
point of destination and not a carrier performing merely a switching 
service at the point of destination: And provided further, That the 
liability imposed by this paragraph shall also apply in the case of prop- 
erty reconsigned or diverted in accordance with the applicable tariffs 
filed as in this act provided. 

“(12) That the common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
issuing such receipt or bill of lading, or delivering such property so 
received and transported, shall be entitled to recover from the common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation company on whose line the joss, 
damage, or injury shall have been sustained, the amount of such loss, 
damage, or injury as it may be required to pay to the owners of such 
property, as may be evidenced by any receipt, judgment, or transcript 
thereof.” 

Sec. 4. Section 204 of the transportation act, 1920, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(h) This section shall not be applicable to any carrier which has 
not. on or before the expiration of 60 days after this subdivision takes 
effect, filed with the commission a statement, compiled substantially in 
the manner prescribed in this section, showing the amount claimed to 
be due such carrier under this section.” , 

Sec, 5. Section 206 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as 
follows: 

*(j) All actions at law and claims by or on behalf of the United 
States for the recovery of any charges, or any part thereof, for services 
rendered during the period of Federal control by any railroad or system 
of transportation possessed, used, or operated by the President (under 
the provisions of the Federal control act, or the act of August 29, 
1916), shall be begun or made before the expiration of 90 days after 
this subdivision takes effect, and not after.” 

Sec. 6. Section 22 of the act entitled “An act relating to bills of 
lading in interstate and foreign commerce,” approved August 29, 1916, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Szc. 22. That if a bill of lading has been issued by a carrier or on 
his behalf by an agent or employee the scope of whose actual or 
apparent authority includes the receiving of goods and issuing bills of 
lading therefor for transportation in commerce among the several 
States and with foreign nations, the carrier shall be Hable to (a) the 
owner of goods covered by a straight bill subject to existing right of 
stoppage in transitu or (b) the holder of an order bill, who has given 
value in good faith, relying upon the description therein of the goods, 
or upon the shipment being made upon the date therein shown, for 
damages caused by the nonreceipt by the carrier of all or part of the 
goods upon or prior to the date therein shown, or their failure to 


correspond with the description thereof in the bill at the time of its 
issue.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend the 
interstate commerce act and the transportation act, 1920, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. MAYFIELD. 
House amendments. 


The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in the 


INDIAN CLAIMS BEFORE THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2202) to 
provide that jurisdiction shall be conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limita- 
tion, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in 
any and all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing 
out of any treaty or agreement between the United States and 
certain bands of Indians, and for other purposes, which yrere 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the plaintiffs or complainants in suit No. 33731 in the Court of 
Claims of the United States be, and they are hereby, granted one year 
within which to appeal from any or all orders, judgments, or decrees 
rendered against them in the trial of said action heretofore had: Pro- 
vided, That the time within which said appeal may be taken shall begin 
to run with the date of the approval of this act, 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act to grant the 
right and time for appeal to plaintiffs in suit No. 33731 in the 
Court of Claims of the United States. , 

Mr. FRAZIER. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MONUMENT TO GEN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2643) to 
provide for the cooperation of the United States in the erection 
in the city of Panama of a monument to Gen. Simon Bolivar, 
which was, on page 1, line 3, after the word “hereby,” to 
insert “authorize to be.” 


SIMCN BOLIVAR 











Mr. FESS. 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want it distinctly under- 
stood—I thought my remarks made it plain—that I do not 
propose to be lashed into passing laws in the last hour of 
this session, and that I object to this and every other request 
to pass bills under duress, under force. I do not propose that 
Massachusetts shall be deprived of the right of a free vote and 


I move that the Senate concur 


a free voice here by the obstructing methods of Pennsylvania or | 


any other State or combination of two or three States. I 
object. 

Mr, LENROOT. 
order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that these are matters which under 
the rules are privileged, consisting of messages from the House 
of Representatives, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Chair. I do 
not propose to make any objection to anything of that kind. 
What I am trying to do is to impress upon the country that 
this body sooner or later has got to become a legislative body 
that can not be held up by a small group of Senators and made 
to pass legislation by force in the last hours of a Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will say that he agrees 
with the Senator from Massachusetts, as to the necessity of 
reforming of the Senate rules. [Laughter.] The matters, 
however, which are now being laid before the Senate have been 
considered by both Houses, and, under any change in the rules, 
they will have exactly the same position. They are, more- 
over, matters of particular interest and in the last stages of 
the precess of legislation. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I do not object to that. 


LICENSES ON THE COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. President, is not a motion to concur in 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- | 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution | 


is > : > ; " ) tnriadic. | 
(S. J. Res. 4) to suspend until February 1, 1928, the jurisdic- | ing words: “any part of,” line 15, strike out the words “of the 


tion, power, and authority of the Federal Power Commission 
to issue licenses on the Colorado River and its tributaries under 
the Federal water power act, approved June 10, 1920, which 
were to strike out the preamble; to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the Federal Power Commission is hereby directed not to issue | 


or approve any permits or licenses under the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal water power 
act, upon or affecting the Colorado River or any of its tributaries, 
in the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and California, until and unless the Colorado River compact, 


signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 1922, pursuant to act of | 


Congress approved August 19, 1921, has been approved by the Congress 
of the United States, or in the event that said compact is not sooner 
approved, until March 5, 1929. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act restricting the 
Federal Power Commission from issuing or approving any per- 
mits or licenses affecting the Colorado River or any of its 
tributaries.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2965) to 
prevent discrimination against farmers’ cooperative associations 


by boards of trade and similar organizations, and for other | 


purposes, which were— 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ products,” insert “ food products of.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “and the products thereof.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ consignment,” insert a comma and 
“except markets designated as contract markets under the grain 
futures act.” 


Mr. CAPPER. 
amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in the House 


REFUND TO THE COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S, 2729) 
to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Columbia Hos- 
pital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, which were, on page 1, 


line 4, to strike out “refund” and insert “pay”; on page 1, | 


to strike out lines 6 to 12, inclusive, and insert “as a contribu- 
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tion to the maintenance of that hospital”;.on page 2, line 3, 
to strike out “60 per cent”; and on page 2, line 4, to strike out 
“40 per cent from any money.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amen ments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FERRYBOAT “NEW YORK” 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3665) 
for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat New York, 
which was, on page 2, line 6, to strike out all after “ States ” 
and including “act” in line 9, and insert “upon 
the same principles and measures of liability as in like 
cases in admiralty between private parties, and with the same 


| rights of appeal, except that no interest shall be allowed on 


any claim.” 


Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 
NATIONAL ARBORETUM 
Mr. McNARY. I present a conference report on Senate 


bill 1640. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the Senate bill 
(S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
a national arboretum, and for other purposes, having met, after 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Line 14, section 1 of amendment, strike out the word 
“total” and immediately after the word “ of” insert the follow- 


total,” making this portion read as follows: “the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized, in his discretion, to acquire, within the 
limits of the appropriation authorized by this act by private 


| purchase or gift, land so located or other land within or adja- 


cent to the District of Columbia: Provided, That the purchase 
price of any part of said land shall not exceed the full value 
assessment of such property last made before purchase thereof 
plus 25 per cent of such assessed value”; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Cuas. L. McNary, 

G. W. Norris, 

E. D. SMITH, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


G. N. HAvGEN, 

FrepD S. PURNELL, 

JAMES B. ASWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McNARY. I move the adoption of the report. 
The report was agreed to. 


BUILDING FOR NEW YORK CUSTOMHOUSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5339) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into a lease 
of a suitable building for customs purposes in the city of New 
York, which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert : 

That the Secretary of the Treasury Is authorized to enter into a 


contract, on behalf of the United States, to purchase, upon comple- 


| tion, a building to be erected (in accordance with plans and specifica- 


tions approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and containing not 
less than 989,000 square feet) upon the plot of ground known as 
block 581, bounded by Varick, King, Hudson, and West Houston Streets, 
as shown on the land map of the Borough of Manhattan, city of New 
together with such plot of ground. The total cost to the 
United States of such building and plot of ground shall not exceed 
$8,000,000. Such building shall be for the use of the United States 
of merchandise, United States Customs Court, and other 
governmental officers in the city of New York; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, if he deems it to the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, lease or sell, upon such terms and conditions as he deems 
advisable, the premises located at 641 Washington Street, New York 
City, now occupied by customs officers and other officers of the United 
States. 
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Sec. 2. In the event that the Secretary of the Treasury is unable to 
into such contract, he is autborized to acquire such plot by con- 
for a building for such purposes, 


enter 


demnation a 


The tithe was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into a contract to pur- 
chase, upon completion, a suitable building for customs and 
other governmental purposes in the city of New York.” 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that for a public building in New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has reference to leasing a building for 
customs purposes in New York City. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. OVERMAN subsequently withdrew his objection, and Mr. 
SMmoorT’s motion was agreed to, 

RATE ON PRIVATE MAILING CARDS 
I present a conference report on House bill 


POSTAGE 
Mr. MOSES. 
13446. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13446) to restore the rate of postage of 1 cent each to private 
mailing or post cards, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That ihe Senate recede from its amendment numbered 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 5, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 3, strike out all of lines 4 to 
13, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) On that portion of any such publication devoted to 
advertisements the rates per pound or fraction thereof for de- 
livery within the eight postal zones established for fourth-class 
matter shall be as follows: 

“ For the first and second zones, 1%4 cents, 

“ For the third zone, 24% cents. 

“For the fourth zone, 4 cents. 

“For the fifth zone, 4% cents. 

“For the sixth zone, 5% cents. 

“For the seventh zone, 7 cents. 

“For the eighth zone, and between the Philippine Islands 
and any portion of the United States, including the District of 
Columbia and the several Territories and 
cents.” 

On page 3, in 
thereof “114.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 5, strike out all of lines 16, 17, 
and 18, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The rate of postage thereon shall be 1% cents for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof, up to and including 8 ounces in 
weight, except that the rate of postage on books, catalogues, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, not exceeding 
§ ounces in weight, shall be 1 cent for each 2 onneces or frac- 
tion thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 6, strike out all of lines 14 to 
18, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) On fourth-class matter the rate of postage shall be by 
the pound as established by, and in conformity with, the act of 
August 24, 1912, and amendments thereto, and in addition 
thereto there shall be a service charge for each parcel, except 
upon parcels or packages collected on rural delivery routes, to 
be prepaid by postage stamps affixed thereto, or as otherwise 
prescribed by the regulations of the Postmaster General, for 
delivery within the eight postal zones established for fourth- 
class matter, as follows: 

“ For the first, second, and third zones, 2 cents. 

“For the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth zones, and 
between the Philippine Islands and any portion of the United 
States, including the District of Columbia and the several Ter- 
ritories and possessions, 1 cent.” 

And to the same. 

That the House recede from its disageement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 


possessions, 7% 


1 


line 19, strike out “1144” and insert in lieu 
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ihe Senate 
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amendment as follows: On page 10, at the end of line 6, strike 
out the period, insert a colon, and add the following proviso: 
“ Provided, That this act shall become effective on July 1, 1927”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The conferees agree to the Senate amendment to the title. 


Gro. H. Moses, 
L. C. Pures, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
W. W. Griest, 
C. W. RAMSEYER, 
A. D. SANDERS, 
TuHos. M. BELL, 
A. B. Rouse, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MOSES. I ask for the adoption of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 
Mr. HARRISON. I was going to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is still open to objection. 
Mr. HARRISON. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Senator from Mississippi ob- 
jects. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED MARITIME EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3170) to 
provide compensation for disability or death resulting from 
injury to employees in certain maritime employments, and for 
other purposes, which was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1, This act may be cited as “longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act.” 

DEFINITIONS 


When used in this act— 

(1) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(2) The term “injury” means accidental injury or death arising out 
of and in the course of employment, and such occupational disease or 
infection as arises naturaliy out of such employment or as naturally or 
unavoidably results from such accidental injury, and includes an injury 
caused by the willful act of a third person directed against an employee 
because of his employment. 


Src. 2. 


(3) The term “ employee” does not include a master or member of a 
crew of any vessel, nor any person engaged by the master to load or 
unload or repair any small vessel under 18 tons net. 

(4) The term “employer” means an employer any of whose em- 
ployees are employed in maritime employment, in whole or in part, upon 
the navigable waters of the United States (including any dry dock). 

(5) The term “ carrier” means any person or fund authorized under 
section 32 to insure under this act and includes self-insurers, 

(6) The term “commission” means the United 
Compensation Commission. 


States Employees’ 
(7) The term “ deputy commissioner ” means the deputy commissioner 
having jurisdiction in respect of an injury or death. 

(8) The term “State” Territory 
Columbia, 

(9) The term “ United States” when used in a geographical sense 
means the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia, 
including the territorial waters thereof. 

(10) “ Disability ’’ means incapacity because of injury to earn the 
wages which the employee was receiving at the time of injury in the 
same or any other employment. 

(11) “Death” as a basis for a right to compensation means only 
death resulting from an injury. 

(12) “ Compensation ’’ means the money allowance payable to an em- 
ployee or to his dependents as provided for in this act and includes 
funeral benefits provided therein. 

(13) “ Wages” means the money rate at which the service rendered 
is recompensed wnder the contract of hiring In force at the time of the 
injury, including the reasonable value of board, rent, housing, lodging, 
or similar advantage received from the employer, and gratuities received 
in the course of employment from others than the employer. 

(14) “Child” shall include a posthumous child, a child legally 
adopted prior to the injury of the employee, and a stepchild or acknowl- 
edged illegitimate child dependent upon the deceased, but does not in- 
clude married children unless wholly dependent on him. “ Grandchild”’ 
means a child as above defined of a child as above defined, ‘“ Brother” 
and “sister” include stepbrothers and stepsisters, half brothers and 
half sisters, and brothers and sisters by adoption, but does not includs 
married brothers nor married sisters unless wholly dependent on the 
employee, Child,” “grandchild,” “brother,” and “sister” include 
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includes a and the District of 
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only persons who at the time of the death of the deceased employee 
are under 18 years of age. 

(15) The term “ parent” includes step-parents and parents by adop- 
tion, parents-in-law, and any person who for more than three yvars 
prior to the death of the deceased employee stood in the place of a 
parent to him, if dependent on the injured employee. 

(16) The term “widow” includes only the decedent's wife living 
with or dependent for support upon him at the time of his death; or 
living apart for justifiable cause or by reason of his desertion at such 
time. 

(17) The term “ widower” includes only the decedent’s husband who 
at the time of her death lived with her and was dependent for support 
upon her, 

(18) The terms “ adoption” or “ adopted” mean legal adoption prior 
to the time of the injury. 

(19) The singular includes the plural and the masculine includes the 
feminine and neuter. 

COVERAGE 

Sec. 3. (2) Compensation shall De payable under this act in respect 
of disability or death of an employee, but only if the disability or death 
results from an injury occurring upon the navigable waters of the 
United States (including any dry dock) and if recovery for the dis- 
ability or death through workmen's compensation proceedings may not 
validly be provided by State law. No compensation shall be payable 
in respect of the disability or death vf— 

(1) A master or member of a crew of any vessel, nor any person 
engaged by the master to load or unload or repair any small vessel 
under 18 tons net; or 

(2) An officer or employee of the United States or any agency thereof 
or of any State or foreign government, or of any political subdivision 
thereof, 

(b) No compensation shall be payable if the injury was occasioned 
solely by the intoxication of the employee or by the willful intention 
of the employee to injure or kill himself or another. 


LIABILITY FOR COMPENSATION 


Sec. 4. (a) Every employer shall be liable for and shall secure the 
payment to his employees of the compensation payable under sections 
7, 8, and 9. In the case of an empleyor who is a subcontractor, the 
contractor shall be liable for and suall secure the payment of such 
compensation to employees of the subcontractor unless the subcon- 
tractor has secured such payment. 

(b) Compensation shall be payable irrespective of fault as a cause 
for the injury. 

EXCLUSIVENESS OF LIABILITY 

Sec. 5. The liability of an employer prescribed in section 4 shall be 
exclusive and in place of all other liability of such employer to the 
employee, his legal representative, husband or wife, parents, dependents, 
next of kin, and anyone otherwise entitled to recover damages from 
such employer at law or in admiralty on accougt of such injury or 
death, except that if an employer fails to secure payment of compensa- 
tion as required by this act, an injured employee, or his legal repre- 
sentative in case death results from the injury, may elect to claim 
compensation under this act, or to maintain an action at law or in 
admiralty for damages on account of such injury or death. 
action the defendant may not plead as a defense that the injury was 
caused by the negligence of a fellow servant, nor that the employee 
assumed the risk of his employment, nor that the injury was due to the 
contributory negligence of the employee. 


TIME FOR COMMENCEMENT OF COMPENSATION 


Sec. 6. (a) No compensation shall be allowed for the first seven days 
of the disability, except the benefits provided for in section 7: Pro- 
vided, however, That in case the injury results in disability of more 
than 49 days the compensation shall be allowed from the date of the 
disability. 

(b) Compensation for disability shall not exceed $25 per week nor 
be less than $8 per week: Provided, however, That if the employee's 
wages at the time of injury are less than $8 per week he shall receive 
his full weekly wages. 

MEDICAL SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Sec. 7. (a) The employer shall furnish such medical, surgical, and 
other attendance or treatment, nurse and hospital service, medicine, 
crutches, and apparatus for such period as the nature of the injury or 
the process of recovery may require. If the employer fails to provide 
the same, after request by the injured employee, such injured employee 
may do so at the expense of the employer. The employee shall not be 
entitled to recover any amount expended by him for such treatment or 


In such | 
| amputated at or above the elbow or the knee, shall be the same as for 
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the deputy commissioner a report of such injury and treatment, on a 
form prescribed by the commission. 

(b) Whenever in the opinion of the deputy commissioner a physician 
has not impartially estimated the degree of permanent disability or the 
extent of temporary disability of any injured employee, the deputy 
commissioner shall have the power to cause such employee to be exam- 
ined by a physician selected by the deputy commissioner and to obtain 
from such physician a report containing his estimate of such disabill- 
ties. If the report of such physician shows that the estimate of the 
physician has not been impartial from the standpoint of such employee, 
the deputy commissioner shall have the power in his discretion to 
charge the cost of such examination to the employer, if he is a self- 
insurer, or to the insurance company which is carrying the risk. 

(c) All fees and other charges for such treatment or service shall be 
limited to such charges as prevail in the same community for similar 


| treatment of injured persons of like standard of living, and shall be 





subject to regulation by the deputy commissioner. 
COMPENSATION FOR DISABILITY 


Sec. 8. Compensation for disability shall be paid to the employee as 
follows: 

(a) Permanent total disability: In ease of total disability adjudged 
to be permanent 66% per cent of the average weekly wages shall be 
paid to the employee during the continuance of such total disability. 
Loss of both hands, or both arms, or both feet, or both legs, or both 
eyes, or of any two thereof shall, in the absence of conclusive proof to 
the contrary, constitute permanent total disability. In all other cases 
permanent total disability shall be determined in accordance with the 
facts. 

(b) Temporary total disability: In case of disability total in char- 
acter but temporary in quality 66% per cent of the average weekly 
wages shall be paid to the employee during the continuance thereof. 

(c) Permanent partial disability: In case of disability partial in 
character but permanent in quality the compensation shall be 663% per 
cent of the average weekly wages and shall be paid to the employee as 
follows: 

(1) Arm lost, 312 weeks’ compensation. 

(2) Leg lost, 288 weeks’ compensation. 

(3) Hand lost, 244 weeks’ compensation. 

(4) Foot lost 205 weeks’ compensation. 

(5) Eye lost, 160 weeks’ compensation. 

(6) Thumb lost, 75 weeks’ compensation. 

(7) First finger lost, 46 weeks’ compensation. 

(8) Great toe lost, 38 weeks’ compensation. 

(9) Second finger lost, 30 weeks’ compensation. 

(10) Third finger lost, 25 weeks’ compensation. 

(11) Toe other than great toe lost, 16 weeks’ compensation. 

(12) Fourth finger lost, 15 weeks’ compensation. 

(13) Loss of hearing: Compensation for loss of hearing of one ear, 
52 weeks. Compensation for loss of hearing of both ears, 200 weeks. 

(14) Phalanges: Compensation for loss of more than one phalange 
of a digit shall be the same as for loss of the entire digit. Compensa 
tion for loss of the first phalange shall be one-half of the compensation 
for loss of the entire digit. 

(15) Amputated arm or leg: Compensation for an arm or a leg, if 
a loss of the arm or leg; but if amputated between the elbow and the 
wrist or the knee and the ankle, shall be the same as for loss of a 
hand or foot. 

(16) Binocular vision or per cent of vision: Compensation for loss 
of binocular vision or for 80 per cent or more of the vision of an eye 
shall be the same as for loss of the eye. 

(17) Two or 


more digits: Compensation for loss of two or more 
digits, or one or more phalanges of two or more digits, of a hand or 
foot may be proportioned to the loss of use of the hand or foot 


occasioned thereby, but shall not exceed the compensation for loss of a 
hand or foot. 

(18) Total loss of use: Compensation for permanent total 
use of a member shall be the same as for loss of the member. 

(19) Partial loss or partial loss of use: Compensation for permanent 
partial loss or loss of use of a member may be for proportionate loss 
or loss of use of the member. 

(20) Disfigurement: The 
and equitable compensation 
not to exceed $3,500. 

(21) Other cases: In all other cases in this class of disability the 
compensation shall be 6634 per cent of the difference between his aver- 


loss of 


commissioner shall 
or head 


deputy 
for serious facial 


award proper 
disfigurement, 


| age weekly wages and his wage-earning capacity thereafter in the same 


services unless he shall have requested the employer to furnish the | 
Same and the employer shall have refused or neglected to do so, or | 


unless the nature of the injury required such treatment and services 
and the employer or his superintendent or foreman having knowledge 
of such injury shall have neglected to provide the same; nor shall any 
claim for medical or surgical treatment be valid and enforceable as 
against such employer unless within 20 days following the first treat 


employment or otherwise, payable during the continuance of such 
partial disability, but subject to reconsideration of the degree of such 
impairment by the deputy commissioner on his own motion or upon 
application of any party in interest. 

(22) In case of temporary total disability and permanent partial 


| disability, both resulting from the same injury, if the temporary total 


ment the physician giving such treatment furnish to the employer and | 


disability continues for a longer period than the number of weeks set 


forth in the following schedule, the period of temporary total dis 
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ability in excess of such number of weeks shall be added to the com- | ment the appointment of a guardian for such purposes shall not be 


pensation period provided in subdivision (c) of this section: Arm, 32 
weeks; leg, 40 weeks; hand, 32 weeks; foot, 32 weeks; eye, 20 weeks; 
thumb, 24 weeks; first finger, 18 weeks; great toe, 12 weeks; second 
finger, 12 weeks; third finger, 8 weeks; fourth finger, 8 weeks; toe 
other than great toe, 8 weeks. 

In any case resulting in loss or partial loss of use of arm, leg, hand, 
foot, eye, thumb, finger, or toe, where the temporary total disability 
does not extend beyond the periods above mentioned for such injury, 
compensation shall be limited to the schedule contained in subdivi- 
sion (c). 

(d) Any compensation to which any claimant would be entitled under 
subdivision (c) excepting subdivision (c-21) shall, notwithstanding 
death arising from causes other than the injury, be payable to and for 
the benefit of the persons following: 

(1) If there be a surviving wife or dependent husband and no child 
of the deceased under the age of 18 years, to such wife or dependent 
husband. , 

(2) If there be a surviving wife or dependent husband and surviving 
child or children of the deceased under the age of 18 years, one half 
shall be payable to the surviving wife or dependent husband and the 
other half to the surviving child or children. 

(3) The deputy commissioner may in his discretion require the 
appointment of a guardian for the purpose of receiving the compensa- 
tion of the minor child. In the absence of such a requirement the 
appointment for such a purpose shall not be necessary. 

(4) If there be a surviving child or children of the deceased under the 
age of 18 years, but no surviving wife or dependent husband, then to 
such child or children. 

(5) An award for disability may be made after the death of the 
injured employee. 

(e) Temporary partial disability: In case of temporary partial die- 
ability resulting in decrease of earning capacity the compensation shall 
be two-thirds of the difference between the injured employee's average 
weekly wages before the injury and his wage-earning capacity after 
the injury in the same or another employment, to be paid during the 
continuance of such disability, but shall not be paid for a period exceed- 
ing five years. 

(f) Injury increasing disability: (1) If an employee receive an 
injury which of itself would only cause permanent partial disability but 
which, combined with a previous disability, does in fact cause perma- 
nent total disability, the employer shall provide compensation only for 
the disability caused by the subsequent injury: Previded, however, That 
in addition to compensation for such permanent partial disability, and 
after the cessation of the payments for the prescribed period of weeks, 
the employee shall be paid the remainder of the compensation that 
wogld be due for permanent total disability. Such additional compensa- 
tion shall be paid out of the special fund established in section 44. 

2) In all other cases in which, following a previous disability, an 
employee receives an injury which is not covered by (1) of this sub- 
division, the employer shall previde compensation only for the dis- 
ability caused by the subsequent injury. In determining compensation 
for the subsequent injury or for death resulting therefrom, the average 
weekly wages shall be such sum as will reasonably represent the earn- 
ing capacity of the employee at the time of the subsequent injury. 

(gz) Maintenance for employees undergoing vocational rehabilitation : 
Ar employee who as a result of injury is or may be expected to be 
totally or partially incapacitated for a remunerative occupation and 
who, under the direction of the commission as provided by section 39 
(c) of this act, is being rendered fit to engage in a remunerative occu- 
pation, shall receive additional compensation necessary for his mainte- 
nance, but such additional compensation shall not exceed $10 a week. 
The expense shall be paid out of the special fund established in sec- 
tion 44. 

COMPENSATION FOR DEATH 

Sec. 9. If the injury causes death, the compensation shall be known 
as a death benefit and shall be payable in the amount and to or for 
the benefit of the persons following: 

Reasonable funeral expenses not exceeding $200. 

(b) If there be a surviving wife or dependent husband and no child 
of the deceased under the age of 18 years, to such wife or dependent 
husband 35 per cent the average wages of the deceased, during 
widowhood, or dependent widowerhood with two years’ compensation in 
one sum upon remarriage; and if there be a surviving child or children 
of the deceased under the age of 18 years, the additional amount of 10 
per cent of such wages for each such child until the age of 18 years; 
in case of the death or remarriage of such surviving wife or dependent 
husband any surviving child of the deceased employee, at the time 
under 18 years of age, shall have his compensation increased to 15 
per cent of such wage, and the same shall be payable until he shall 
reach the age of 18 years: Provided, That the total amount payable 
shall in no case exceed 6634 per cent of such wages. The deputy com- 
missioner having jurisdiction over the claim may, in his discretion, 
require the appointment of a guardian for the purpose of receiving 
the compensation of a minor child. In the absence of such a require- 


(a) 


of 


necessary. 

(c) If there be a surviving child or children of the deceased under 
the age of 18 years, but no surviving wife or dependent husband, then 
for the support of each such child under the age of 18 years, 15 per 
cent of the wages of the deceased: Provided, That the aggregate shall 
jn no case exceed 663% per ceat of such wages. 

(d) If there be no surviving wife or dependent husband or child 
under the age of 18 years, or if the amount payable to a surviving wife 
or dependent husband and to children under the age of 18 years shall 
be less in the aggregate than 66% per cent of the average wages of 
the deceased, then for the support of grandchildren or brothers and 
sisters under the age of 18 years, if dependent upon the deceased at 
the time of the injury, 15 per cent of such wages for the support of each 
such person until the age of 18 years and for the support of each 
parent, or grandparent, of the deceased if dependent upon him at the 
time of the injury, 25 per cent of such wages during such dependency. 
But in no case shall the aggregate amount payable under this sub- 
division exceed the difference between 66% per cent of such wages 
and the amount payable as hereinbefore provided to surviving wife or 
dependent husband and for the support of surviving child or children, 

(e) In computing death benefits the average weekly wages of the 
deceased shall be considered to have beeu not more than $37.50 nor 
less than $12, but the total weekly compensation shall not exceed the 
weekly wages of the deceased. 

(f) All questions of dependency shall be determined as of the time 
of the injury. 

(g) Aliens: Compensation under this chapter to aliens not residents 
(or about to become nonresidents) of the United States or Canada shall 
be the same in amount as provided for residents, except that dependents 
in any foreign country shall be limited to surviving wife and child or 
children, or if there be no surviving wife or child or children, to sur- 
viving father or mother whom the employee has supported, either 
wholly or in part, for the period of one year prior to the date of the 
injury, and except that the commission may, at its option or upon the 
application of the insurance carrier shall, commute all future install- 
ments of compensation to be paid to such aliens by paying or causing 
to be paid to them one-half of the commuted amount of such future 
installments of compensation as determined by the commission. 


DETERMINATION OF PAY 


Sec. 10. Except as otherwise provided in this act, the average 
weekly wage of the injured employee at the time of the injury shall 
be taken as the basis upon which to compute compensation and shall 
be determined as follows: 

(a) If the injured employee shall have worked in the employment 
in which he was working at the time of the injury, whether for the 
same or another employer, during substantially the whole of the year 
immediately preceding his injury, his average annual earnings shall 
consist of three hundred times the average daily wage or salary which 
he shall have earned in such employment during the days when so 
employed. 

(b) If the injured employee shall not have worked in such employ- 
ment during substantially the whole of such year, his average annual 
earnings shall consist of three hundred times the average daily wage or 
salary which an employee of the same class working substantially the 
whole of such immediately preceding year in the same or in similar 
employment in the same or a neighboring place shall have earned in 
such employment during the days when so employed. 

(c) If either of the foregoing methods of arriving at the annual 
average earnings of an injured employee can not reasonably and fairly 
be applied, such annual earnings shall be such gum as, having regard 
to the previous earnings of the injured employee and of other em- 
ployees of the same or most similar class, working in the same or most 
similar employment in the same or neighboring locality, shall reason- 
ably represent the annual earning capacity of the injured employee in 
the employment in which he was working at the time of the injury. 

(d) The average weekly wages of an employee shall be one fifty- 
second part of his average annua! earnings. 

(e) If it be established that the injured employee was a minor when 
injured, and that wnder normal conditions his wages should be ex- 
pected to increase during the period of disability, the fact may be 
considered in arriving at his average weekly wages, 


GUARDIAN FOR MINOR OR INCOMPETENT 


Sxc. 11. The deputy commissioner may require the appointment by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, for any person who is mentally !n- 
competent or a minor, of a guardian or other representative to receive 
compensation payable to such person under this act and to exercise the 
powers granted to or to perform the duties required of such person 
under this act. 

NOTICE OF INJURY OR DEATH 


Sec. 12. (a) Notice of an injury or death in respect of which com- 
pensation is payable under this act shall be given within 30 days after 
the date of such injury or death (1) to the deputy commissioner in 
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the compensation district in which such injury occurred and (2) to the 
employer. 

(b) Such notice shall be in writing, shall contain the name and 
address of the employee and a statement of the time, place, nature, 
and cause of the injury or death, and shall be signed by the employee 
or by some person on his bebalf, or in case of death, by any person 
claiming to be entitled to compensation for such death or by a person 
on his behalf. j 

(ec) Notice shall be given to the depuiy commissioner by delivering 
it to him or sending it by mail addressed to his office, and to the 
employer by delivering it to him or by sending it by mail addressed to 
him at his last known place of business. If the employer is a partner- 
ship, such notice may be given to any partner, or if a corporation, such 
notice may be given to any agent or officer thereof upon whom legal 
process may be served or who is in charge of the business in the place 
where the injury occurred. 

(d) Failure to give such notice shall not bar any claim under this 
act (1) if the employer (or his agent in charge of the business in the 
place where the injury occurred) or the carrier had knowledge of the 
injury or death and the deputy commissioner determines that the em- 
ployer or carrier has not been prejudiced by failure to give such notice, 
or (2) if the deputy commissioner excuses such failure on the ground 
that for some satisfactory reason such notice could not be given; nor 
uhless objection to such failure is raised before the deputy commis- 
sioner at the first hearing of a claim for compensation in respect of 
such injury or death. 


TIME FOR 
Sec. 13. (a) The right to 


FILING OF CLAIMS 


compensation for disability under this 
act shall be barred unless a claim therefor is filed within one year 
after the injury, and the right to compensation for death shal! be 
barred unless a claim therefor is filed within one year after the death, 
except that if payment of compensation has been made without an 
award on account of such injury or death a claim may be filed within 
one year after the date of the last payment. Such claim shall be filed 
with the deputy commissioner in the compensation district in which 
such injury or such death occurred. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subdivision (a) failure to file 
a claim within the period prescribed in such subdivision shall not be 
a bar to such right unless objection to such failure is made at the 
first hearing of such claim in which all parties in interest are given 
reasonable notice and opportunity to be heard. 

(c) If a person who is entitled to compensation under this act is 
mentally incompetent or a minor, the provisions of subdivision (a) 
shall not be applicable so long as such person has no guardian or other 
authorized representative, but shall be applicable in the case of a person 
who is mentally incompetent or a minor from the date of appointment 
of such guardian or other representative, or in the case of a minor, if 
no guardian is appointed before he becomes of age, from the date he 
becomes of age. 

(d) Where recovery is denied to any person, in a suit brought at 
law or in admiralty to recover damages in respect of injury or death, 
on the ground that such person was an employee and that the defend- 
ant was ah employer within the meaning of this act and that such 
employer had secured compensation to such employee under this act, 
the limitation of time prescribed in subdivision (a) shall begin to run 
only from the date of termination of such suit. 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 


Sec. 14. (a) Compensation under this act shall be paid periodically, 
promptly, and directly to the person entitled thereto, without an 
award, except where liability to pay compensation is controverted by 
the employer. 

(b) The first installment of compensation shall become due on the 
fourteenth day after the employer has knowledge of the injury or 
death, on which date all compensation then due shall be paid. There- 
after compensation shall be paid in installments, semimonthly, except 
where the deputy commissioner determines that payment in install- 
ments should be made monthly or at some other period. 

(c) Upon making the first payment, and upon suspension of pay- 
ment for any cause, the employer shall immediately notify the deputy 
commissioner, in accordance with a form prescribed by the commission, 
that payment of compensation has begun or has been suspended, as the 
case nray be. 

(d) If the employer controverts the right to compensation he shall 
file with the deputy commissioner on or before the fourteenth day 
after he has knowledge of the alleged injury or death, a notice, in 
accordance with a form prescribed by the commission, stating that the 
right to compensation is controverted, the name of the claimant, the 
name of the employer, the date of the alleged injury or death, and the 
grounds upon which the right to compensation its controverted. 

(e) If any installment of compensation payable without an award 
is not paid within 14 days after it becomes due, as provided in sub- 
division (b) of thig section, there shall be added to such unpaid install- 
ment an amount equal to 10 per cent thereof, which shall be paid at 
the same time as, but in addition to, such installment, unless notice is 
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filed under subdivision (d) of this section, or unless such nonpayment 
is excused by the deputy commissioner after a showing by the em- 
ployer that owing to conditions over which he had no control such 
installment could not be paid within the period prescribed for the 
payment. 

(f) If any compensation, payable under the terms of an award, is 
not paid within 10 days after it becomes due, tiiere shall be added to 
such unpaid compensation an amount equal to 20 per cent thereof, 
which shall be paid at the same time as but in addition to such com- 
pensation, unless review of the compensation order making such award 
is had as provided in section 21. 

(g) Within 16 days after final payment of compensation has been 
made, the employer shall send to the deputy commissioner a notice, in 
accordance with a form prescribed by the commission, stating that such 
final payment has been made, the total amount of compensation paid, 
the name of the employee and of any other person to whom compensa- 
tion has been paid, the date of the injury or death, and the date to 
which compensation has been paid. If the employer fails to so notify 
the deputy commissioner within such time the commission shali assess 
against such employer a civil penalty in the amount of $100. 

(h) The deputy commissioner (1) may upon his own initiative at 
any time in a case in which payments are being made without an 
award, and (2) shall in any case where right to compensation is con- 
troverted, or where payments of compensation have been stopped or 
suspended, upon receipt of notice from any person entitled to compen- 
sation, or from the employer, that the right to compensation is contro 
verted, or that payments of compensation have been stopped or sus 
pended, make such investigations, cause such medical examinations to 
be made, or hold such hearings, and take such further action as he con 
siders will properly protect the rights of all parties. 

(i) Whenever the deputy conrmissioner deems it advisable he may 
require any employer to make a deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States to secure the prompt and convenient payment of such compensa- 
tion, and payments therefrom upon any awards Made upon 
order of the deputy commissioner. 

(j)} Whenever the deputy commissioner determines that it is for the 
best interests of a person entitled to compensation, the liability of the 
enyployer for such compensation may be discharged by the payment of a 
lump sum equal to the present value of all future payments of com 
pensation computed at 4 per cent true discount compounded annually 
The probability of the death of the injured employee or other person 
entitled to compensation before the expiration of the period during 
which he is entitied to compensation shall be determined in accordance 
with the American Experience Table of Mortality. The probability of 
the happening of any other contingency affecting the amount or dura- 
tion of the compensation shall be disregarded. 

(k) If the employer has nrade advance paymerts of compensation, he 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed out of any unpaid installment or 
installments of compensation due. 

(1) Au injured employee, or in case of death his dependents or per 
sonal representative, shall give receipts for payment of compensation to 
the employer paying the same, and such employer shall produce the 
same for inspection by the deputy commissioner, whenever required. 

(ny) The total compensation payable under this act for injury or 
death shall in no event exceed the sum of $7,500. 


shall be 


INVALID AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 15 (a) No agreement by an employee to pay any portion of 
premium paid by his employer to a carrier or to contribute to a benefit 
fund or department maintained by such employer for the purpose of 
providing compensation or medical services and supplies as required by 
this act shall be valid, and any employer who makes a deduction for 
such purpose from the pay of any enrployee entitled to the benefits of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000. 

(b) No agreement by an employee to waive his right to compensa- 
tion under this act shall be valid. 


ASSIGNMENT AND EXEMPTION FROM CLAIMS OF CREDITORS 


Sec. 16. No assignment, release, or commutation of compensation or 
benefits due or payable under this act, except as provided by this act, 
shall be valid, and such compensation and benefits shall be exempt from 
all clainys of creditors and from levy, execution, and attachment or other 
remedy for recovery or collection of a debt, which exemption may not be 
waived. 

COMPENSATION A LIEN AGAINST ASSETs 

Sec. 17. Compensation shall have the same preference of lien against 
the assets of the carrier or employer without limit of amount as is now 
or may hereafter be allowed by law to the claimant for unpaid wages 
or otherwise 

COLLECTION OF DEFAULTED PAYMENTS 
Sec. 18. In case of default by the employer in the payment of com 
pensation due under any award of compensation for a period of 30 
days after the compensation is due and payable, the person to whom such 
compensation ts payable may, within one year after such default, make 


application to the deputy commissioner making the compensation order 
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or a supplementary order declaring the amount of the default. After 
investigation, notice, and bearing, as provided in section 19, the deputy 
commissioner shall make a supplementary order, declaring the amount 
of the default, which shall be filed in the sinre manner as the compen- 
sation order. In case the payment in default is an installment of the 
award, the deputy commissioner may, in his discretion, declare the 
whole of the award as the amount in default. The applicant may file a 
certified copy of such supplementary order with the clerk of the Fed- 
eral district court for the judicial district in which the employer has his 
principal place of business or maintains an office, or for the judicial 
district in which the injury occurred. In case such principal place of 
business or office or place where the injury occurred is in the District 
of Columbia, a copy of such supplementary order may be filed with the 
clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Colunrbia. Such supple- 
mentary order of the deputy commissioner shall be final, and the court 
shall upon the filing of the copy enter judgment for the amount declared 
in default by the supplementary order if such supplementary order is in 
necordance with law. Review of the judgment so entered may be had 
in civil for damages at common law. Final proceedings to 
execute the judgment may be had by writ of execution in the form used 
the court in suits at common law in actions of assumpsit. No fee 
shall be required for filing the supplementary order nor for entry of 
judgment thereon, and the applicant shall not be liable for costs in a 
proceeding for review of the judgment unless the court shall otherwise 
direct. The court shall modify such judgment to conform to any later 
compensation order upon presentation of a certified copy thereof to the 
court. 





as suits 


by 


PROCEDURE IN RESPECT OF , CLAIMS 


Sec. 19. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 13, a claim for com- 
pensation may be filed with the deputy commissioner in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the commission at any time after the first 
disability fellowing any injury, or at any time after 
death, and the deputy commissioner shall have full power and authority 
to hear and determine all questions in respect of such claim, 

(b) Within 10 days after such claim is filed the deputy commissioner, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the commission, shall 
notify the employer and any other person (other than the claimant), 
whom the deputy commissioner considers an interested party, that a 
claim has been filed. Such notice may be served personally upon the 
employer or other person, or sent to such employer or person by 
registered mail. 

(c) The deputy commissioner shal! make or cause to be made such 
investigations as he considers necessary in respect of.the claim, and 
upon application of any interested party shall order a hearing thereon. 


seven days of 


If a hearing on such cleim is ordered the deputy commissioner shall 
give the claimant and other interested parties at least 10 days’ notice 
of such hearing, served personally upon the claimant and other inter- 


ested parties or sent to such claimant and other interested parties by 
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registered mail, and shall within 20 days after such hearing Is had, 
by order, reject the claim or make an award in respect of the claim. 
If no hearing is ordered within 20 days after notice is given as pro- 
vided in subdivision (b), the deputy commissioner shall, by order, 
reject the claim or make an award in respect of the claim, 

(d) At such hearing the claimant and the employer may each pre- 
sent evidence in respect of such claim and may be represented by any 
person authorized in writing for such purpose. 

(e) The order rejecting the claim or making the award (referred to 
in this act as a compensation order) shall be filed in the office of the | 
deputy commissioner, and a copy thereof shall be sent by registered 
mail to the claimant and to the employer at the last known address of 
eacn 

(f) An award of compensation for disability may be made after the 


death of an injured employee. 

(g) After a compensation order has issued in any case the deputy 
conimissioner may transfer such case to any other deputy commissioner 
for the purpose of taking testimony or making physical examinations. 


(h) An injured employee claiming or entitled to compensation shall 
iit to such physical examination by a medical officer of the United 
States or a duly qualified physician designated or approved by the 
the deputy commissioner may require. The place or 
places shall be reasonably convenient for the employee. Such physician 
physicians employer, earriey may select and 
for participate in an examination if the employee, employer, 
carrier sts. be suspended and no com- 
payable for any period during which the employee may 
to submit to examination. 


Su 
DY 


commission as 


or as the empioyee, or 
pay 
or 


pensation be 


may 


so requ Proceedings shall 
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PRESU MPTIONS 





Sec, 20. In any proceeding for the enforcement of a claim for com- 
pensation under this act it shall be presumed, in the absence of sub- 
stantial evidence to the contrary 

(a) That the claim comes within the provisions of this act, 

(b) That sufficient notice of such claim has been given. 

{c) That the injury was not occasioned solely by the intoxication | 


of the injured employee. { 
That ijury was not occasioned by the willful intention of 
the injured employee to injure or kill himself or another. 


(ai) the 
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REVIEW OF COMPENSATION ORDERS 


Sec. 21. (a) A compensation order shall become effective when filed 
in the office of the deputy commissioner as provided in section 19, and, 
unless proceedings for the suspension or setting aside of such order 
are instituted as provided in subdivision (b) of this section, shall 
become final at the expiration of the thirtieth day thereafter. 

(b) If not in accordance with law, a compensation order may be 
suspended or set aside, in whole or in part, through injunction pro- 
ceedings, mandatory or otherwise, brought by any party in interest 
against the deputy commissioner making the order, and instituted in 
the Federal district court for the judicial district in which the injury 
oceurred (or in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia if the 
injury occurred in the District). The orders, writs, and processes of 
the court in such proceedings may run, be served, and be returnable 
anywhere in the United States. The payment of the amounts required 
by an award shall not be stayed pending final decision in any such 
proceeding unless upon application for an interlocutory injunction the 
court, on hearing, after not less than three days’ notice to the parties 
in interest and the deputy commissioner, allows the stay of such pay- 
ments, in whc\e or in part, where irreparable damage would otherwise 
ensue to the employer. The order of the court allowing any such stay 
shall contain a specific finding, based upon evidence submitted to the 
court and identified by reference thereto, that such irreparable damage 
would result to the employer, and specifying the nature of the damage. 

(c) If any employer or his officers or agents fails to comply with a 
compensation order making an award that has become final, any bene- 
ficiary of such award or the deputy commissioner making the order, 
may apply for the enforcement of the order to the Federal district 
court for the judicial district in which the injury occurred (or to the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia if the injury occurred in 
the District). If the court determines that the order was made and 
served in accordance with law, and that such employer or his officers 
or agents have failed to comply therewith, the court shall enforce 
obedience to the order by writ of injunction or by other proper process, 
mandatory or otherwise, to enjoin upon such person and his officers and 
agents compliance with the order. 

(d) Proceedings for suspending, setting aside, or enforcing a com- 
pensation order, whether rejecting a claim or making an award, shall 
not be instituted otherwise than as provided in this section and 
section 18. 


MODIFICATION OF AWARDS 


Sec. 22. Upon his own initiative, or upon application of any party 
in interest, on the ground of a change in conditions, the deputy com- 
missioner may at any time during the term of an award and after 
the compensation order in respect of such award has become final, 
review such order in accordance with the procedure prescribed in 
respect of claims in section 19, and in accordance with such section 
issue a new compensation order which may terminate, continue, 
increase, or such compensation. Such new order shall not 
affect any compensation paid under authority of the prior order. 


PROCEDURE 


decrease 


BEFORE THE DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


Sree. 23. (a) In making an investigation or inquiry or conducting 
a hearing the deputy commissioner shall not be bound by common 
law or statutory rules of evidence or by technical or formal rules of 
procedure, except as provided by this act; but may make such inves- 
tigation inquiry or conduct such hearing in such manner as to 
best ascertain the rights of the parties. Declarations of a deceased 
employee concerning the injury in respect of which the investigation 
or inquiry is being made or the hearing conducted shall be received 
in evidence and shall, if corroborated by other evidence, be sufficient 
to establish the injury. 

(b) Hearings before a deputy commissioner shall be open to the 
public and shall be stenographically reported, and the deputy com- 
missioners, subject to the approval of the commission, are authorized 
to contract for the reporting of such hearings. The commission shall 
by regulation provide for the preparation of a record of the hearings 


or 


WITNESSES 

Src, 24. No person shall be required to attend as a witness in any 
proceeding before a deputy commissioner at a place outside of the 
State of his residence and more than 100 miles from his place of 
residence, unless his lawful mileage and fee for one day’s attendance 
shall be first paid or tendered to him; but the testimony of any wit- 
ness may be taken by deposition or interrogatories according to the 
rules of practice of the Federal district court for the judicial district 
in which the case is pending (or of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia if the case is pending in the District). 

WITNESS FEES 


Sec. 25. Witnesses summoned in a proceeding before a deputy com- 
missioner or whose depositions are taken shall receive the same feces 
aud mileage as witnesses in courts of the United States. 

COSTS IN PROCEEDINGS BROUGHT WITHOUT 


REASONABLE GROTNDS 


Sec, 26. If the court having jurisdiction of proceedings in respect 
of any claim or compensation order determines that the proceedings 
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in respect of such claim or order have been instituted or continued 
without reasonable ground, the costs of such proceedings shall be 
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conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed $1,000, 


| or by imprisonment of not to exceed one year, or by both such fine and 
assessed against the party who has so instituted or continued such | 


proceedings. 
POWERS OF DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 
Sec. 27. (a) The deputy commissioner shall have power to pre- | 


serve and enforce order during any such proceedings; to issue sub- 
penas for, to administer oaths to, and to compel! the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses, or the production of books, papers, documents, 


and other evidence, or the taking of depositions before any designated | 


individual competent to administer oaths; to examine witnesses; and 


| workmen’s compensation, and 


to do all things conformable to law which may be necessary to enable | 


him effectively to discharge the duties of his office. 

(b) If any person in proceedings before a deputy commissioner 
disobeys or resists any lawful order or process, or misbehaves during 
a hearing or 
neglects to produce, after having been ordered to do so, any pertinent 
book, paper, or document, or refuses to 
subpeenacd, or upon appearing refuses to take the oath as a witness, 
or after having taken the oath refuses to be examined according to 
law, the deputy commissioner shall certify the facts to the district 
court having jurisdiction in the place in which he is sitting (or to 


so near the place thereof as to obstruct the same, or | sion may, as a condition to such authorization, require such employer 


appear after having been | indemnity bond or securities (at the option of the employer) of a kind 


imprisonment, 


SECURITY FOR COMPENSATION 

Sec. 32. (a) Every employer shall secure the payment of compensa- 
tion under ihis act— 

(1) By insuring and keeping insured the payment of such compensa- 
tion with any stock company or mutual company or association, or 
with any other person or fund, while such person or fund is authorized 
(A) under the laws of the United States or of any State, to insure 
(B) by the commission, to insure pay- 
ment of compensation under this act; or 

(2) By furnishing satisfactory proof to the commission of bis finan- 
cial ability to pay such compensation and receiving an authorization 
from the commission to pay such compensation directly. The commis- 
to deposit in a depository designated the 


by commission either an 


and in an amount determined by the commission, and subject to such 


| conditions as the commission may prescribe, which shall inelude author- 


the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia if he is sitting in such | 


District) which shall thereupon in a summary manner hear the evi- 
dence as to the acts complained of, and, if the evidence so warrants, 


ization to the commission in case of default to sell any such securities 
sufficient to pay compensation awards or to bring suit upon such bonds, 
to procure prompt payment of compensation ander this act. Any em 


| ployer securing compensation in accordance with the provisions of this 


punish such person in the same manner and to the same extent as | 


for a contempt committeed before the court, or commit such person 
upon the same conditions as if the doing of the forbidden act had 
occurred with reference to the process of or in the presence of the 
court. 

FEES FOR SERVICES 


Sec. 28. (a) No claim for legal services or for any other services 
rendered in respect of a claim or award for compensation, to or on 
account of any person, shall be valid unless approved by the deputy 
commissioner, or if proceedings for review of the order of the deputy 
commissioner in respect of such claim or award are had before any 
court, uDless approved by such court. Any claim so approved shall, in 
the manner and to the extent fixed by the deputy commissioner or such 
court, be a lien upon such compensation. 

(b) Any person (1) 
any gratuity on account of services so rendered, unless such considera- 
tion or gratuity is approved by the deputy commissioner or such court, 


who receives any fee, other consideration, or | 


or (2) who makes it a business to solicit employment for a lawyer or | 


for himself in respect of any claim or award for compensation, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each 
offense, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment not to exceed one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


RECORD OF INJURY OR DEATH 


Sec. 29. Every employer shall keep a record in respect of any injury 
to an employee. Such record shall contain such information of disease, 
other disability, or death, in respect of such injury, as the commission 
may by regulation require, and shall be available to inspection by the 
commission or by any State authority at such times and under such 
conditions as the commission may by regulation prescribe. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 30, (a) Within 10 days from the date of any injury or death or 
from the date that the employer has knowledge of a disease or infection 
in respect of such injury, the employer shall send to the commission a 
report setting forth (1) the name, address, and’ business of the em- 
ployer ; 
cause and nature of the injury or death; (4) the year, month, day, 
and hour when and the particular locality where the injury or death 
occurred; and (5).such other information as the commission may 
require. A copy of such report shall be sent at the same time to the 
deputy commissioner in the compensation district in which the injury 
occurred, 

(b) Additional reports in respect of such injury and of the condition 
of such employee shall be sent by the employer to the commission and 
to such deputy commissioner at such times and in such manner as the 
commission may prescribe. 

(c) Any report provided for in subdivision (a) or (b) shall not be 
evidence of any fact stated in such report in any proceeding in respect 
of such injury or death on account of which the report is made. 

(d) The mailing of any such report and copy in a stamped envelope, 
within the time prescribed in subdivisions (a) or (b), to the commission 
and deputy commissioner, respectively, shall be a compliance with this 
section. 

(e) Any employer who fails or refuses to send any report required of 
him by this section shall be subject to a civil penalty not to exceed 
$500 for each such failure or refusal. 


PENALTY FOR MISREPRESENTATION 


Sec. 31. Any person who willfully makes any false or misleading 
statement or representation for the purpose of obtaining any benefit 
or payment under this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 


2) the name, address, and occupation of the employee; (3) the | 


paragraph shall be known as a self-insurer. 

(b) In granting authorization to any carrier to insure payment of 
compensation under this act the commission may take into consideration 
the recommendation of any State authority having supervision over 
carriers or over workmen's compensation, and may authorize any car- 
rier to insure the payment of compensation under this act in a limited 
territory. Any marine protection and indemnity mutual insurance cor- 
poration or association, authorized to write insurance against liability 
for loss or damage from personal injury and death, and for other 
losses and damages, incidental to or in respect of the ownership, opera- 
tion, or chartering of vessels on a mutual assessment plan, shall be 
deemed a qualified carrier to insure compensation under this act. The 
commission may suspend or revoke any such authorization for good 
cause shown after a hearing, at which the carrier shall be entitled to 
be heard in person or by counsel and to present evidence. No suspen- 
sion or revocation shall affect the liability of any carrier already 
incurred. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES WHERE THIRD PERSONS ARE LIABLE 


Sec. 33. (a) If on account of a disability or death for which com- 
pensation is payable under this act the person entitled to such compen- 
sation determines that some person other than the employer is liable 
in damages, he may elect, by giving notice to the deputy commissioner in 
such manner as the commission may provide, to receive such compensa- 
tion or to recover damages against such third person. 

(b) Acceptance of such compensation shall operate as an assignment 
to the employer of all right of the person entitled to compensation to 
recover damages against such third person, whether or not the person 
entitled to compensation has notified the deputy commissioner of his 
election. 

(ec) The payment of such compensation into the fund established in 
section 44 shall operate as an assignment to the employer of all right 
of the legal representative of the deceased (hereinafter referred to as 
“ representative") to recover damages against such third person, 
whether or not the representative has notified the deputy commissioner 
of his election. 

(d) Such employer on account of such assignment may either insti- 
tute proceedings for the recovery of such damages or may compromise 
with 


such third person either without or after instituting such 
proceeding. 
(e) Any amount recovered by such employer on account of such 


assignment, whether or not as the result of a compromise, shall be 
distributed as follows : 

(1) The employer shall retain an amount equal to— 

(A) The expenses incurred by him in respect of such proceedings 
or compromise (including a reasonable attorney's fee as determined by 
the deputy commissioner). 

(B) The cost of all benefits actually furnished by him to the em- 
ployee under section 7. 

(C) All amounts paid as compensation, and the present value of all 
amounts payable as compensation, such present value to be computed 
in accordance with a schedule prepared by the commission, and the 
amounts so computed to be retained by the employer as a trust fund 
to pay such compensation as it becomes due and to pay any sum, in 
excess of such compensation, to the person entitled to compensation or 
to the representative; and 

(2) The employer shall pay any excess to the person entitled to 
compensation or to the representative. 

(f) If the person entitled to compensation or the representative elects 
to recover damages against such third person and notifies the commis- 
sion of his election and institutes proceedings within the period pre- 
scribed in section 13, the employer shall be required to pay as com- 
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pensation under this act a sum equal to the excess of the amount which 
the commission determines is payable on account of such injury or 
death over the amount recovered against such third person. 

(g) If a compromise with such third person is made by the person 
entitled to compensation or such representative of an amount less than 
the compensation to which such person or representative would be en- 
titled under this act, the employer shall be liable for compensation as 
determined in subdivision (e) only if such compromise is made with his 
written approval, 

(h) The deputy commissioner may, if the person entitled to com- 
pensation under this act is a minor, make any election required under 
subdivision (a) of this section, or may authorize the parent or guardian 


of the minor to make such election. 
COMPENSATION NOTICE 
Spee. 34. Every employer who has secured compensation under the 


provisions of this act shall keep posted in a conspicuous place or places 
and about his place or places of business typewritten or printed 
notices, in accordance with a form prescribed by the commission, stating 
that such employer has secured the payment of compensation in accord- 
with the this act Such notices shall contain the 
name and address of the carrier, if any, with whom the employer has 
secured payment of compensation and the date of the expiration of the 
policy. 


in 


ance provisions of 


SUBSTITUTION OF CARRIER FOR EMPLOYER 
Sec. 55. In any case where the employer is not a self-insurer, in 
order that the liability for compensation imposed by this act may be 
most effectively discharged by the employer, and in order that the ad- 


ministration of this act in respect of such liability may be facilitated, 
the shall by regulation provide for the discharge, by the 
carrier for such employer, of such obligations and duties of the em- 
ployer in of such liability, imposed by this act upon the em- 


ployer, as it considers proper in order to effectuate the provisions of this 


commission 


respect 


uct. For such purposes (1) notice to or knowledge of an employer of 
the occurrence of the injury shall be notice to or knowledge of the 
carrier, (2) jurisdiction of the employer by a deputy commissioner, the 
commission, or any court under this act shall be jurisdiction of the 
arrier, and (8) any requirement by a deputy commissioner, the commis- 
sion, or any court under any compensation order, finding, or decision 
shall be binding upon the carrier in the same manner and to the same 
extent as upon the employer. 
INSURANCE POLICIES 

Sec, 36. (a) Every policy or contract of insurance issued under 
authority of this act shall contain (1) a provision to carry out the 
provisions of section 35, and (2) a provision that insolvency or bank- 


ruptey of the employer and/or discharge therein shall not relieve the 
carrier from payment of compensation for disability or death sus- 
tained by an employee during the life of such policy or contract. 

(b) No contract or policy of insurance issued by a carrier under 
this act shall be canceled prior to the date specified in such contract 
or policy for its expiration until at least 30 days have clapsed after 
a netice of cancellation has been sent to the deputy commissioner and 
to the employer in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (c) 
of section 12 

CERTIFICATE OF COMPLIANCE WITH THIS ACT 

Sec. 37. No stevedoring firm shall be employed in any compensation 

district by a vessel or by hull owners until it presents to such vessel 


or hull owners a certificate issued by a deputy commissioner assigned 


to such district that it has complied with the provisions of this act 
requiring the securing of compensation to its employees. Any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO SECURE PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 

Sec. 38. Any employer required to secure the payment of compen- 
sation under this act who fails to secure such compensation shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, This 


section shall not affect any otber liability of the employer under this 
t 
ADMINISTRATION 
Ske, 39. ( specifically provided, the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission shall administer the pro- 
visions of this act, and for such purpose the commission is authorized 


a) Except as otherwise 


(1) to make such rules and regulations; (2) to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such temporary technical assistants and medical 
idvisers, and, subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, to 
appoint, and, in accordance with the classification act of 1923, to fix 
the compensation of such deputy commissioners (except deputy com- 


subdivision (a) of section 40) and other 
officers and employees; and (8) to make such expenditures (including 
expenditures for personal services and rent at the seat of government 
and elsewhere, for law books, books of reference, periodicals, and for 


missioners appointed under 
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printing and binding) as may be necessary In the administration of 
this act. All expenditures of the commission in the administration of 
this act shall be allowed and paid as provided in section 45 upon the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the commission, 

(b) The commission shall establish compensation districts, to in- 
clude the high seas and the areas wiihin the United States to which 
this act applies, and shall assign to each such district one or more 
deputy commissioners, as the commission deems advisable. Judicial 
proceedings under sections 18 and 21 of this act in respect of any 
injury or death occurring on the high seas shall be instituted in the 
district court within whose territorial jurisdiction is located the office 
of the deputy commissioner baving jurisdiction in respect of such 
injury or death (or in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
if such office is located in such District). 

(ec) The commission shall direct the vocational rehabilitation of per- 
manently disabled employees and shall arrange with the appropriate 
public or private agencies in States or Territories, possessions, or the 
District of Columbia for such education. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education shall cooperate with the commission in such 
educational work. The commission may in its discretion furnish such 
prosthetic appliances or other apparatus made necessary by an injury 
upon which an award has been made under this act to render a dis- 
abled employee fit to engage in a remunerative occupation. If any 
surplus is left in any fiscal year in the fund provided for in section 
44, such surplus may be used in subsequent fiscal years for the pur- 
poses of this section except for the purposes of administration and 
investigation. 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 

Src, 40. (a) The commission may appoint as deputy commissioners 
any member of any board, commission, or other agency of a State to 
act as deputy commissioner for any compensation district or part 
thereof in such State, and may make arrangements with such board, 
commission, or other agency for the use of the personnel and facili- 
ties thereof in the administration of this act. The commission may 
make such arrangements aS may be deemed advisable by it for the 
payment of expenses of such board, commission, or other agency, in- 
curred in the administration of this act pursuant to this section, and 
for the payment of salaries to such board, commission, or other 
agency, or the members thereof, and may pay any amounts agreed 
upon to the proper officers of the State, upon vouchers approved by 
the commission. : 

(b) In any Territory of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia a person holding an office under the United States may be 
appointed deputy commissioner and for services rendered as deputy 
commissioner may be paid compensation, in addition to that he is re- 
ceiving from the United States, in an amount fixed by the commission 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923. 


(c) Deputy commissioners (except deputy commissioners appointed 
under subdivision (a) of this section) may be transferred from one 
compensation district to another and may be temporarily detailed 


from one compensation district for service in another in the discretion 
of the commission. 

(d) Each deputy commissioner shall maintain and keep open dufing 
reasonable business hours an office, at a place designated by the com 
mission, for the transaction of business under this act, at which office 
he shall keep his official records and papers. Such office shall be 
furnished and equipped by the commission, who shall also furnish the 
deputy commissioner with all necessary clerical and other assistants, 
records, books, blanks, and supplies. Wherever practicable such office 
shell be located in a building owned or leased by the United States; 
otherwise the commission shall rent suitable quarters. 

(e) If any deputy commissioner is removed from office, or for any 
reason ceases to act as such deputy commissioner, all of his official 
records and papers and office equipment shall be transferred to his 
successor in office or, if there be no successor, then to the commission 
or to a deputy commissioner designated by the commission. 

(f) Neither a deputy commissioner nor any business associate of a 
deputy commissioner sball appear as attorney in any proceeding under 
this act, and no deputy commissioner shall act in any such case in 
which he is interested, or when he is employed by any party in interest 
or related to any party in interest by consanguinity or affinity within 
the third degree, as determined by the common law. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 41. (a) The commission shall make studies and investigations 
with respect to safety provisions and the causes of injuries in em- 
ployments covered by this act, and shall from time to time make to 
Congress and to employers and carriers such recommendations as it 
may deem proper as to the best means of preventing such injuries. 

(b) In making such studies and investigations the commission is 
authorized (1) to cooperate with any agency of the United States 
charged with the duty of enforcing any law securing safety against 
injury in any employment covered by this act, or with any State 
agency, engaged in enforcing any laws to assure safety for employees, 
and (2) to permit any such agency to bave access to the records of 
the commission. In carrying out the provisions of this section the 
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commission or any officer or employee of the commission ts authorized 
to enter at any reasonable time upon any premises, tracks, wharf, 
dock, or other landing place, or upon any vessel, or to enter any build- 
ing, where an employment covered by this act is being carried on, 
and to examine any tool, appliance, or machinery used in such em- 
ployment. 
TRAVELING EXPENSES 

Sec. 42. The commissioners, deputy commissioners, and other em- 
ployees of the commission shall be entitled to receive their necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred for subsistence while 
traveling on official business and away from their designated stations, 
as provided by the subsistence expense act of 1926. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 43, The commission shall make to Congress at the beginning cf 
each regular session a report of the administration of this act for 
the preceding fiscal year, including a detailed statement of receipta of 
and expenditures from the funds established in sections 44 and 45, 
together with such recommendations as the commission deems advisable. 

SPECIAL FUND 

Sec. 44. (a) There is hereby established in the Treasury of the 
United States a special fund for the purpose of making paymenis ip 
accordance with the provisions of subsections (f) and (g) of section 8 
of this act. Such fund shall be administered by the commission. ‘The 
Treasurer of the United States shall be the custodian of such fund, and 
all moneys and securities in such fund shall be held in trust by such 
Treasurer and shall not be money or property of the United States. 

(b) The Treasurer is authorized to disburse moneys from suci fund 
only upon order of the commission. He shall be required to give 
bond in an amount to be fixed and with securities to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller General of the 
United States conditioned upon the faithful performance of his duty 
as custodian of such fund. 

(c) Payments into such fund shall be made as follows: 

(1) Ewch employer shall pay $1,000 as compensation for the death 
of an employee of such employer resulting from injury where the 
deputy commissioner determines that there is no person entitled under 
this act to compensation for such death. Fifty per cent of each such 
payment shall be available for the payments under subdivision (f) of 
section 8, and 50 per cent shall be available for payments under sub- 
division (g) of section 8. 

(2) All amounts collected as fines and penalties under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be paid into such fund. 

(d) The Treasurer of the United States shall deposit any moneys 
paid into such fund into such depository banks as the commission may 
designate and may invest any portion of the funds which, in the opinion 
of the commission, is not needed for current requirements, in bonds or 
notes of the United States or of any Federal land bank. 

(e) Neither the United States nor the commission shall be liable in 
respect of payments authorized under section 8 in an amount greater 
than the money or property deposited in or belonging to such fund. 

(f) The Comptroller General of the United States shall audit the 
account for such fund, but the action of the commission in making pay- 
ments from such fund shall be final and not subject to review, and the 
Comptroller General is authorized and directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of any disbursing officer of the commission for payments made 
from such fund authorized by the commission. 

(zg) All civil penalties provided for in this act shall be collected by 
civil suit brought by the commission, 

ADMINISTRATION FUND 

Sec. 45. (a) There is hereby established in the Treasury of the 
United States a special fund for the purpose of providing for the 
payment of all expenses in respect of the administration of this act. 
Such fund shall be administered by the commission. The Treasurer of 
the United States shall be the custodian of such fund, and all moneys 
and securities in such fund shall be held in trust by such Treasurer 
and shall not be the money or property of the United States. 

(b) The provisions of subdivisions (b), (d), and (f) of section 44 
shall be applicable to the fund hereby established. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 46. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$250,000, which shall be covered into the administration fund estab- 
lished in section 45 and shall be available for expenses incurred in the 
administration of this act during the remainder of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, and during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. 
All unexpended balances of any appropriations made under authority 
of this section, remaining in such fund on July 1, 1928, shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec, 47. The expenses incurred for salaries and contingent expenses 
by the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission in the 
administration (1) of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
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for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 
7, 1916, as amended, and (2) of this act, may be paid from the appro- 
priations for saiaries and contingent expenses for the administration of 
such act of September 7, 1916, and from the fund established in section 
45 of this act, in such proportion as the commission, with the approval 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, determines to be fairly 
attributable to the cost of administration of the respective acts, but 
the total amount paid from such appropriation and such fund in any 
fiscal year on account of the administration of such act of September 
7, 1916, shall not exceed the amounts appropriated for salaries and 
contingent expenses for the administration of such act for such year. 
LAWS INAPPLICABLE 

Sec. 48. Nothing in sections 4283, 4284, 4285, 4286, or 4289 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, nor in section 18 of the act entitled “An 
act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine and 
encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 26, 1884, as amended, shall be held to limit the 
amount for which recovery may be had (1) in any suit at law or in 
admiralty where an employer has failed to secure compensation as 
required by this act, or (2) in any proceeding for compensation, any 
addition to compensation, or any civil penalty. 

EFFECT OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 


Sec. 49. If any part of this act is adjudged unconstitutional by the 
courts, and such adjudication has the effect of invalidating any payment 
of compensation under this act, the period intervening between the 
time the injury was sustained and the time of such adjudication shall 
not be computed as a part of the time prescribed by law for the com- 
mencement of any action against the employer in respect of such 
injury; but the amount of any compensation paid under this act on 
account of such injury shall be deducted from the amount of damages 
awarded in such action in respect of such injury. 


SEPARABILITY PROVISION 


Sec. 50. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or circumstances is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 
provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 51. Sections 39 to 51, inclusive, shall become effective upon the 
passage of this act, and the remainder of this act shall become effective 
on July 1, 1927. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that the motion is 
in order. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was about to state the 
motion. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A point of order, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of no quorum. I will 
reserve it for a moment, however. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is the motion debatable, Mr. 
President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is debatable. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ate ought to understand that this is a complete rewriting by the 
House of the Senate bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I can not yield for that sort of 
discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has already yielded for this purpose, and the Chair must see 
that these matters are disposed of. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not going to speak more 
than 60 seconds. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I make the point of order that* 
the Senator from West Virginia yielded for the Chair to lay 
that proposition before this body ; and if it is debatable, I submit 
that he first has the right to debate it, having the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
lost the floor and trusted to the Chair to recognize him after 
this privileged business was disposed of. It has not yet been 
disposed of and is now before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I submit to the Chair that he ought to recog- 
nize the Senator from West Virginia, who has been on his feet 
right along. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the time comes the Chair 
will have that in mind and probably will recognize the Senator 
from West Virginia; but in the meantime these privileged 
matters from the House of Representatives are before the 
Senate for consideration. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senate 
will permit me to go on without interruption for 60 seconds, I 
will state the point. 

This, as I understand, is a complete rewriting of the long- 
shoremen’s compensation act. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
went over it very carefully. The matter was under study for 
about two years. The Senate passed a well-thought-out act and 
ent it to the House. Now I understand—and the Senator will 
correct me if I am wrong—that the House has wholly discarded 


that, has written up a new bill of its own, and has sent it over | 


here by way of substitute, and we are asked to accept it without 
reading it. Is that so? 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I presume a person could put 


any construction that he saw fit on the action of the House; | 


but, as I understand, the principal dispute here was as to 
whether or not the seamen should be included in the legisla- 
tion. As the bill passed the Senate they were not in it. The 
seamen, through their .organized representative here, Andrew 
Furuseth, wanted to remain out. They were satisfied with 
their condition and did not want to be included in this law. 
As the bill passed through the House the seamen supposed 
originally, taking the copy of the bill as printed in the ConerEs- 
SIONAL RecorD, that the House had put them in, and there was 
considerable excitement and a great deal of feeling about the 
matter; and I thought so, too, when I read the change that 
the House had made as it was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

Yesterday, however, my attention was called to the fact that 
the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp was not correct. As printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the language was not properly punctu- 
ated. When I saw the enrolled bill I reached the conclusion 
at once, and the Senator will reach the same conclusion—it is 
only a matter of construction—that there can not be any doubt 
whatever that the seamen are excluded from the House bill, 
the same as from the Senate bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I called the enrolled bill to the attention of 
Mr. Furuseth, and he wes perfectly satisfied and agreed with 
me that it excludes the seamen. They want to be out; and, as 
far as I know, there is not any objection now to the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. With the Senator’s explana- 
tion, I am glad to withdraw the objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Presicent, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if it is not a fact that the accredited official 
representative of the seamen here in Washington has stated to 
him, as he certainly has to me, that the seamen do not desire 
to be included in the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS That is what 
left out. 

Mr. GLASS. 

Mr. NORRIS. 





I am quite satisfied with the 


I said; the seamen want to be 


Yes. 
And they are out. 


Mr. GLASS. They are out of the proposal now before the 
Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 


that the Senator from Nebraska has examined the language of 
this bill and he is satisfied legally that the seamen are not 
included in the bill, 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of it whatever. If the Sena- 
tor has any doubt, I ask the clerk to send the enrolled bill to 
me and I will read it. The Senator from Montana, I believe, 
has it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just want to make a statement 
first. A Member of the House stated to me, either yesterday or 
day before—— 

Mr. NORRIS. 
in a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Wait just a moment. I merely 
want to say that this Member of the House, as I understand, 
is a member of the committee, and he says that he has very 
serious doubt if the action taken by the House does in fact 
exclude the seamen from the bill. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the language of the bill, so that I can not 
express any opinion myself; but I simply state this to show that 
there seems to be at least a difference of opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted to make plain. There 
will be a difference of opinion if you read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the language of the bill as it was read, because of the 
omission of a comma in the CoN@RESsIONAL Recorp, It makes 
all the difference in the world in the construction. I have 
here the enrolled bill, and I am going to read that part of it 
and tell the Senate how it is punctuated, because some Members 
of the House, Members of the Senate, and even Mr. Furuseth 
naturally get their information from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 





Mr. President, I can make that plain, I think, | 
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| sentatives of the seamen that they would be included. Accord- 
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It is perfectly natural that they should. That is where I got 
mine; and I said, “The seamen are in,” and so would every- 
body else when he read that language. When you get the 
enrolled bill, however, you get a different idea, because it is 
punctuated differently. 

(3) The term “ employee 
a crew of any vessel,— 


” 


does not include a master or member of 


Then there is a comma— 


nor any person engaged by the master to load or unload or repair any 
small vessel under 18 tons net. 


If you read that without the comma, then the word “ em- 
ployee” has a different meaning than though you put in the 
comma, 


The term “employee” does not include a master or member of a 
crew of any vessel,— 


That leaves out the seamen. There can be no doubt about it. 
The balance of the sentence, following the comma, says: 


nor any person engaged by the master to load or unload or repair any 
small vessel under 18 tons net. 


So there can be no doubt about the matter in the mind of 
anyone who will examine the language as it is printed in the 
enrolled bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that this Congressman—as I said a moment ago, I have the 
impression that he is a member of the committee—was basing 
his judgment not upon what he saw in the Recorp but upon his 
knowledge of the action taken by the House and by his com- 
mittee and his general knowledge with reference to the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has heard me read it with the 
punctuation. If he will look at it again, can he have any 
doubt about it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I rather think that an off-hand 
opinion on the floor here on a matter of this kind is not very 
reliable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope this motion will 
prevail. This bill harmonizes the law of the country with what 
the various States have done, and I think the measure is so 
meritorious that it certainly should receive our approval, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a question 
to the Senator from Nebraska. My attitude upon this matter 
will be determined largely by the expression of his deliberate 
opinion. He ir chairman of the Judiciary Committee and a 
great lawyer. 1 understand it to be his definite opinion from 
| careful examination of the enrolled bill that seamen are not 
| included in the terms of the proposed act. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of it whatever. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my attention was 
called to this matter also. I never thought that the language, 
even as it was printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, operated 
to include seamen within the provisions of the bill; but after 
looking at the enrolled bill I am in entire accord with the views 
of the chairman of the committee that seamen are not included. 
I desire to say also that I have examined the debate in the 
House, and the entire contention that they were included is 
based upon the paragraph in the bill which has been read by 
the chairman of the committee. That is the only provision of 
the bill under the operation of which it was feared by the repre- 


ingly, I am in entire accord with the view expressed by the 
chairman that seamen are not included, and no such construc- 
tion can possibly be given to the sentence. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is a bill 
that has passed the Senate. There were some 57 pages in 
it. It passed, I remember very distinctly, one night about 
10 or 11 o’clock. I asked the chairman of the committee at 
that time if it had the unanimous indorsement of his com- 
mittee, and he said it had. He said he knew of no objection 
to it. Under these circumstances I let the bill go through; 
that is, I did not object. Very soon afterwards very serious 
objections were made to the bill. I know that some of the 
people of my State were very much interested in this matter, 
and they wondered how it happened that I had’ allowed the 
bill to go through. They found much fault with it. 

Now, the bill comes to the Senate again with all the Senate 
bill stricken out and a new bill substituted of 47 pages. We 
have had no opportunity to consider it; but I understand from 
the chairman of the House committee that the bill now is satis- 
factory to the employers and to the employees. The chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee is sure that seamen are not 
included in the bill. I know they are opposed to being in- 
cluded in the bill. 
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While I do not think we ought to legislate in this sort of 
way—we do not know what the other terms of the bill are— 
this bill deals with a very important matter, and, with these 
assurances that it is satisfactory to both interests involved, 
I am willing to take the chance and shall not oppose its 
passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NEELY. I call for the regular order. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing 
the Comptroller General of the United States to correct an 
error made in the adjustment of the account between the 
State of New York and the United States, adjusted under the 
authority contained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. 
L. p. 777), and appropriated for in the deficiency act of 
February 27, 1906, and requesting a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments and ask a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon the joint resolution and amendments, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on behalf of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. OverMAN and Mr. Norris conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the conference report on postal rates. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I submit that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] had the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire to withdraw that motion until the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has had about six minutes, by tacit 
consent. 

Mr. NEELY. When I yielded to the Senator from Kansas I 
stated that I would do so if it would not result in my losing 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is under a moral obliga- 
tion to let the Senator from West Virginia finish his speech. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well; but the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire hopes he will then be able to catch the eye of the Chair. 

Mr. NEBLY resumed and concluded his speech, which is 
entire as follows: : 

Mr. President, in response to Senate Resolution 562 which I 
introduced on the 17th day of February, the President has sent 
to the Senate the following communication : 


To the Senate: 

I am in receipt of Senate Resolution 362 as follows: 

* Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the memorandum 
explaining the methods and processes employed by the six statistical 
experts, appointed by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor, in determining the quotas on the basis of 
nationality of origin of the population of the United States, which ac- 
companied the quota board’s report to the Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce, and Labor.” 

I have now made inquiries and I am informed that no such memo- 
randum was prepared by the six statistical experts. I understand fur- 
ther that the methods and processes mentioned were discussed verbally 
with the three Secretaries concerned by various members of this com- 
mittee of statistical experts. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Taw Wuite House, March 2, 1927. 


Mr. President, if the foregoing message be justified by the 
facts in the case, it subjects the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Wit.1s} and me to an embarrassment similar to 
that experienced by Ching and Chang, two vain, nearsighted ori- 
entals described in A Chinese Story which those who were 
school boys a quarter of a century ago may remember as one of 
the poetical compositions contained in McGuffey’s Fourth 
Reader. These myopic Chinamen engaged in a bitter argument 
as to which had the keener eyesight. In order to settle the ques- 
tion, they competed in reading, at long range, from an inscrip- 
tion on a marble tablet which had been placed upon the Bo-hee 
temple. A Confucian priest umpired the contest, Ching said: 
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“TI can read plainly, ‘To the illustrious dead, 

The chief of mandarine, the great Goh-Bang.’” 
“ And is that all that you can spell?” said Chang; 
“TI see what you have read, but furthermore, 

In smaller letters toward the temple door, 

Quite plain, ‘ This tablet is erected here 

By those to whom the great Goh-Bang was dear.” 


Thereupon the priest announced his decision as follows: 


“TI think, dear sirs, there must be few 
Blest with such wondrous eyes as those you wear: 
There's no such tablet or inscription there! 
There was one, it is true; "twas moved away 
And placed within the temple yesterday.” 


By appropriate substitution the President becomes the Con- 
fucian priest, and the Senator from Ohio and I become the 
Ching and Chang of the story. And, moreover, unless the Presi- 
dent be in error, the Senator and I have been for a long time 
the victims of a hallucination of the first magnitude, or eligible 
to membership in the Ananias Club. 

But why should the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wuruis] be cast 
as an actor in this comedy of errors to which the Senate's 
attention is now being directed? A colloquy relative to the 
resolution above mentioned which Occurred between the Sena- 
tor and me on the 19th day of February, and which appears on 
page 4216 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD, answers the foregoing 


question. Let me quote it: 
Mr. Neety. The resolution simply requests the President, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to have transmitted to the 


Senate the 14-page memorandum explaining the methods and processes 
employed by the six statistical experts appointed by the Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, and Labor in determining the immigration quotas on 
the basis of nationality of origin of the population of the United States. 
This memorandum is in the hands of the Secretaries, and probably 
also in the hands of the President. A copy of it should be supplied 
to the Members of the Senate in order that they may determine for 
themselves whether the Secretaries were warranted in repudiating the 
findings of the quota board. 

Mr, Wituis. Mr. President, I want to make an observation, if the 
Senator has concluded. 

Under the action which has already been taken by the Senate it is 
expected that, notwithstanding what the Senator has read from the 
report, these experts will make further computations in an effort a 
year from now to carry this national-origins proposition into effect. 
I can not see any good purpose at all in requiring these experts to 
come here, in effect, and report to the Senate as to just how they 
multiply and divide and add and subtract. I can see no good in that. 

Mr. NEELY. No one is asking that the experts come here to make any 
mathematical demonstrations or even explanations. These experts have 
prepared a 14-page memorandum showing the methods they employed 
in reaching their conclusion. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that. 
and I have read it. 


Mr. President, no one who knows the distinguished and 
veracious Senator from Ohio doubts that he spoke with abso- 
lute accuracy when he said that he had read the memorandum 
called for by the resolution. . 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does thé Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Regarding the colloquy to which the Senator 
from West Virginia refers and which he accurately quotes, I 
want to say simply this: I raise no question of fact relative 
to the matter, but reassert what I stated on that occasion. I 
have seen a document which purported to be the memorandum 
to which reference was made in debate. It is the same docu- 
ment to which the Senator now refers and which he has in his 


That has been here for some time, 





possession. I know nothing of the authority of it, but it was 
my information that it was the memorandum to which the 


Senator refers. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator from Ohio tell the 
from whom he obtained his copy of this memorandum? 

Mr. WILLIS. I saw the copy which the Senator has. 

Mr. NEELY. But I mean the copy which the Senator read 
prior to the time he and I held our colloquy in the Senate on 
the 19th day of February. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not obtain it from the State Department 
or from the Commerce Department. 

Mr. NEELY. Regardless of the source from which the Sena- 
tor obtained the memorandum or the manner in which he pro- 
cured it, the important facts that it had been prepared by the 
six statistical experts mentioned in the resolution and that it 
had been seen and read by the Senator from Ohio prior to the 


Senate 
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19th day of February, stare both the Senate and the President 
in the face, despite the latter’s message of the 2d day of March 
in which he says: 

I have now made inquiries and I am informed that no such memo- 
randum was prepared, 


Sut, Mr. President, no one shall be reduced to the extremity 
of determining the issue raised by the resolution in question 
upon the President’s statement, on the one hand, and the con- 
flicting statements made by the Senator from Ohio and me on 
the other, 

Let me now prove—and not only prove but demonstrate— 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the six statistical experts, 
commonly called the quota board, did prepare the memorandum 
described in the resolution, the President’s message to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Senate’s attention is invited to a 
copy of the 14-page typewritten memorandum under discus- 
sion, which I now hold in my hand. It is dated January 14, 
1927. The following legend appears immediately below the 
date line: 

Memorandum regarding the processes employed by the quota board 
in determining the provisional immigration quotas on the basis of 
nationality of origin of the population of the United States, which 
accompanied the board’s report of December 15, 1926, to the Secre- 
taries of State, Commerce, and Labor. 


This memorandum is signed “S. W. Boggs, 
quota board.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the memorandum from which I have just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is 
s0 ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


secretary of the 


JANUARY 14, 1927. 

Memorandum regarding the processes employed by the quota board in 

determining the provisional immigration quotas on the basis of 

nationality of origin of the population of the United States, which 

accompanied the board’s report of December 15, 1926, to the Secre- 

taries of State, Commerce, and Labor 

The processes devised by the quota board are adapted to the re- 
quirements of the immigration act of 1924 and the nature of available 
statistical information. Each refinement in the processes was intro- 
duced for the purpose of determining quotas which would be more 
accurate and more acceptable in the sense of the law. 


I. COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINE OF THR PROCESSES BMPLOYED 


(1) From the total population of the continental United States as 
recorded in the 1920 census (105,710,620) deductions are made for (a) 
aliens ineligible to citizenship and their descendants, (b) descendants 
of slave immigrants, and (c) the descendants of American aborigines, 
as provided in Section II, paragraph (d). The deductions totaled 
10,889,705, leaving a balance of 94,820,915. 

(2) The remainder of the population is then attributed to the coun- 
tries of birth or ancestry in the manner described below in Section IT. 

(3) The population which is thus attributed to the nonquota areas— 
Canada, Newfoundland, the 20 Latin-American Republics, and the Canal 
Zone—totaling 4,667,994, is then deducted from the total population 
of the United States, leaving a balance of 90,152,921. This comprises 
the number of “inhabitants in continental United States in 1920” in 
the sense of Section II, paragraph (d), of the immigration act. 

(4) The annual quota for each nationality is then computed by multi- 
plying the number of inhabitants in continental United States attributed 
to that nationality by— 

150,000 
90,152,921 
(i. e., 150,000 divided by the total number of “inhabitants in conti- 
nental United States in 1920"), as provided in Section II, paragraph 
(b). In cases where the quota thus computed is less than 100, the 
minimum quota of 100 is assigned, as provided by law. The quota 
totals, therefore, exceed 150,000 by as much as the quotas of the 
countries with a minimum quota of 100 each exceed the quotas com- 
puted by the simple formula indicated above. 


Il, DETERMINATION OF THB NATIONAL ORIGINS 


The following processes are employed in attributing the population 
of continental United States (par. 2, above) to the countries of “ origin 
=y birth or ancestry.” 

The population of the United States is divided into two parts on 
account of the nature of the available data: 

First. The portion of the population the national origin of which may 
be reckoned from census and immigration statistics in which the immi- 
grants or foreign born and the native born of foreign parents were 
classified by foreign nationality at the time the statistics were gathered 
and compiled. Since the nationality-of-origin data begin with the immi- 
gration statistics of 1820, and since the immigration between 1790 and 
1820 was very small indeed, it has been considered that nationality-of- 
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origin statistics are available and applicable with reference to the popu- 
lation of the United States which is derived from all of the immigration 
since 1790, This we have called the “ immigration stock.” 

Second. That portion of the population which is descended from stock 
which was already living in the United States before the immigration 
and census schedules began to take account of the nationality of 
foreign-born persons. This comprises the descendants of the population 
which is enumerated in the census of 1790 and of the population of 
Territories not included in the census enumeration of 1790. ‘This factor 
we have called the “ original stock.” 

The “immigration stock” is further divided into three parts: (1) 
Foreign born; (2) native born of foreign parents; (3) grandchildren 
and later generations of immigrant stock (since 1790). 

The three elements of “ immigration stock,” together with the “ orici- 
nal stock,” comprise four parts into which the population is divided— 
the natural origins of each being determined separately, for the reason 
that the available statistical data lend themselves to that treatment. 

1. Foreign born: The nationality of origin of the foreign born is 
derived directly from the 1920 census enumeration, in which the foreign 
born are classified by country of birth. As the census enumeration of 
foreign born in 1920 was made on the basis of postwar geography, the 
geographical adjustments which must be made, chiefly on account of 
differences between the census list of countries and the quota list of 
countries, are relatively simple and unimportant. 

2. Native-born population of foreign and mixed parentage: The na- 
tionality of origin of this element of the population is likewise derived 
directly from the 1920 census enumeration. The native born of mixed 
parentage are reckoned at one-half the census figure, as representing 
their true proportions in determining nationality of origin. Since the 
1920 census enumerates the native-born population of foreign and mixed 
parentage on the basis of pre-war geography, it is necessary, in deter- 
mining the nationality of origin of this factor, that adjustments be 
made on account of the territories transferred following the World War. 

8. Grandchildren and later generations of “immigrant stock”: The 
total number of the “grandchildren and later generations of the im- 
migrant stock” (immigration since 1790), is estimated as follows: 
The total “immigrant stock” is first derived by subtracting the total 
“original stock” (the computation of which is explained in a suc- 
ceeding paragraph) from the total white stock recorded in the 1920 
census. From the total “immigrant steck”’ there are then subtracted 
the number of the foreign born and the number of native born of for- 
eign and mixed parentage, as both are recorded in the 1920 census, 
the remainder (approximately 20,600,000) clearly being the number of 
“ grandchildren and later generations of immigrant stock.” 

In determining the nationality of origin of the “ grandchildren and 
later generations of immigrant stock,” an extended series of computa- 
tions has been made utilizing the immigration statistics from 1820 to 
1870, applied cumulatively by decades, with due weight for the time in 
which immigrants arrived. These factors are utilized in terms of the 
political geography in which they are reported, by applying them cumu- 
latively, in turn, to certain statistics for the same geographical area, 
in each instance, derived from the four censuses from 1890 to 1920, 
inclusive. Adjustments have been made at each stage of the computa 
tions for all changes in political geography in the period concerned. 
A final adjustment was made from the basis of the 1920 census list 
of countries to the list of immigration quota areas. The figures thus 
derived are not equal to the number of “ grandchildren and later gen- 
erations” of each nationality of origin, but they are presumed to be 
proportional to such numbers, The total 20,600,000 of this factor are, 
therefore, attributed to countries of origin by ancestry in the propor- 
tions thus derived. 

4. The “ original stock’: In estimating the total number of descend- 
ants of the population which was enumerated in the first census (1790), 
advantage is taken of the fact that the Bureau of the Census, at each 
census since and including 1890, has classified and correlated the popu- 
lation by age and also by nativity and race. It is recorded, for in- 
stance, that approximately 76 per cent of the 1920 white population 
between 35 and 40 years of age had native parents. It has been found 
feasible to ascertain from the census the approximate percentage of 
the native parents of these children who were themselves children of 
native parents, Approximately 82 per cent of the generation which was 
of the age of the parents of those who were 35 to 40 years old in 1920 
were themselves native born of native parentage. That is, of the ap- 
proximately 76 per cent of the population 35 to 40 years of age in 1920 
who had native parents, 82 per cent also had native grandparents. 
Therefore the number of white persons of ages 35 to 40 in 1920 who 
had native grandparents was 76 per cent of 82 per cent, or approxi- 
mately 62 per cent of the total white population enumerated in 1920. 
Using tables of figures such as these, and correlating the appropriate 
age groups at successive censuses, by statistical processes which are 
presumed to be about as accurate as they are’ intricate and difficult 
to explain in untechnical language, the Census Bureau has carried this 
process back several generations. 

By this series of computations, which have apparently not been made 
heretofore, it is estimated that approximately 41,000,000 of the popu- 
lation enumerated in the 1920 census are descendants of the popula- 
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lation which was here in 1790. It is believed that the statistical 
process employed is accurate to a high degree. This estimate is some- 
what smaller than all previous estimates of the population descended 
from those who were living here in 1790, but it is believed to be nearer 
the fact than any other estimate. 

For the classification of the “ origina) stock” by nationality of origin, 
the only comprehensive data available is that supplied by the Census 
Bureau volume, published in 1909, entitled “A Century of Population 
Growth, from the First Census of the United States to the Twelfth, 
1790-1900." This classification was based mainly, but not exclusively, 
upon the names of the heads of families as recorded in 1790 census. 
In this volume the 1790 population is classified as English, Scotch, 
Irish, Dutch, French, German, and “all others.” The nature and the 
reliability of this study are discussed in the report of the quota board 
deted December 15, 1926. 

It is necessary to assume that all elements of, the 1790 white popu- 
lation have increased in the same ratio. To the statistics of the 1790 
population, classified by languages (Century of Population Growth, 
p. 121) there are added the best available estimates by languages for 
the 1790 population of the territories not enumerated—most of which 
were not yet acquired—in 1790. In these proportions the approxi- 
mately 41,000,000 descendants of the “ original native stock" accounted 
for in the 1920 census are then attributed to the linguistic elements from 
which they are descended. Since these are linguistic rather than polit- 
ico-geographical categories, allocation is made, in respect of the popula- 
tion attributed to each language, to the countries in which the language 
is spoken on the basis of the most reliable available statistical facts. 

As indicated in the “comprehensive outline of processes ’’—para- 
graph 3—the population attributable to the nonquota areas—Canada, 
Newfoundland, the 20 Latin-American Republics, and the Canal Zone 
is deducted from the total white population before the quotas can be 
computed. The net results of the allocation of the 1920 white popula- 
tion to the quota areas may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The total number of foreign born, the nationality of origin of 
which is to be attributed to the immigration quota areas, comprises 
approximately 14 per cent of the total number of “inhabitants in 
continental United States in 1920” in the sense of Section II, para- 
graph (4) of the immigration act. In the determination of the nation- 
of origin of this factor, the margin of possible error is very 





ality 
small, 

2) The native-born population of foreign-born and mixed parentage 
comprises approximately 20 per cent of the total population which is 
to be considered for quota purposes. In the allocation of this element 
of the population to quota areas the Margin of probable error is small. 

(3) The “ grandchildren and later generations of immigrant stock” 
which is attributed to quota areas approximately 21 per 
cent of the total population which is to be considered for quota pur- 


comprises 


poses. With reference to almost all of the quota areas, the margin 
of probable error in attributing the “ grandchildren” factor to quota 
ureas is appreciably greater than it is with the native born of for 
eign and mixed parentage. 

(4) The portion of the “original steck” which is attributable to 
quota areas comprises approximately 45 per cent of the total popu 


lation which is to be considered for quota purposes. It is admittedly 


very difficult to estimate the margin of probable error in attributing 
the “ original stock’ to quota areas on the basis of a linguistic classi- 


fication of surnames. But it may be noted that on the basis of the 
Century of Population Growth, approximately 90 per cent of the 
41,000,000 are attributed to Great Britain and Ireland—including the 
Irish Free State. Unless an exhaustive study were to reveal that that 
proportion should be materially reduced there would remain approxi- 
mately 4,100,000 of “ nationalities of origin” other than British and 
Irish who are descended from the population enumerated in the 1790 
census, From approximately 4,100,000 population there would 
derived less than 7,000 in the quotas, which are to be distributed 
almost wholly among the countries of northwestern Europe. However 
insufficient the Century of Population Growth may be, therefore it 
seems probable that the results of an extended historical study of all 
available records would not require a revision of that part of the 
quotas which is derived from the “ original stock,” which would be as 
drastic as might at first be imagined. 


be 


111, ADJUSTMENTS 

The geographical adjustments necessitated in the attribution of the 
population to countries of birth or ancestry, referred to in preceding 
paragraphs, are so numerous and important that they deserve a special 
word of explanation. 

There are two types of geographical adjustments: 

(1) Adjustments of the first type are those incident to differences in 
the list of the quota countries on the one hand and in the lists of 
countries and geographical areas in the census and immigration reports 
on the other hand. The number of such adjustments is large—approxi- 
mately 70, not counting duplications in connection with the four com- 
ponent clements of the population—but the total effect of these adjust- 
ments is comparatively small. They relate chiefly to the distribution 
of such census and immigration factors as “ Africa,” “ other Europe,” 
and “other Asia” to the many quotas which are either very small— 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
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many of them mathematically less than 100—or affected only slightly 
by increments from these sources, 

2) Geographical adjustments of the second type are those necessi- 
tated by changes in political geography. Approximately 40 such 
political changes have been regarded as significart, principally those 
since 1910, but including earlier events such as the creation of an 
independent Belgium in 1831, the transfer of Nice and Savoy to 
France in 1860, the dissolutioh of the German Confederation in 1866, 
and the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. Many of the quotas thus 
affected are small, such as the 14 mandate areas, each of which receives 
the minimum quota of 100. 

The margin of probable error in making geographical adjustments 
varies considerably. All of the political geographical changes, except 
those of most minor consequence, require adjustment in computing the 
quotas. The question is, simply, How much? It would be desirable 
to determine exactly what part of the 1920 population of the United 
States is attributable by birth or ancestry to each of the component 
areas affected, such as Alsace-Lorraine, Danzig, Albania—but it is 
never possible. When available and applicable, United States census 
data concerning the mother tongue of the foreign born and of the 
native born of foreign parentage have been utilized. Lacking that, 
adjustments have been made, on account of the transfer of territory, 
on the assumption that immigration to the United States from all 
parts of the country which lost a piece of territory was proportional 
to the population of the areas concerned, except where a_ reliable 
statistical basis for a better distribution was found. The number of 
instances in which emigration came very unequally from certain parts 
of a country which later lost part of its territory, and in sufficient 
numbers to affect the quotas to any considerable degree, is small. 

IV. POSSIBLE SOURCES 


OF ERROR 


The processes devised by the quota board appear complicated, but 
they seem to be the most satisfactory when the nature of the problem 
and the available data has been analyzed. Each refinement of method 
is intended to approximate the desired result more closely. In any 
case, the principal interest in the processes lies in the degree of prob- 
able accuracy of the results, so far as available data admit of accuracy. 

The most important sources of possible error are the following: 

(1) An appreciable error in the total population of the United 
States which is attributed to the nonquota areas (Canada, Newfound- 
Latin-American Republics) which affect the formula used in 
all of the quotas, since it would modify the fraction— 

150,000 


land, 
computing 


90,152,921 

nationality of origin is multiplied in 
determining the quetas. Such an error would have an added effect 
upon the countries to which a larger or a smaller number of the 
United States population would be attributed. The modification would 
be a small fraction of 1 per cent, except perhaps in two unimportant 


by which the number of each 


instances. 

(2) Errors in the percentages calculated and employed on account 
ef changes in political geography may be rather large in some in- 
stances. The effect of such errors upon the quotas is relatively much 
less than the error itself, since it affects, usually, only one of the four 
possible streams from which any quota may be derived. It is there- 
fore necessary in estimating the probable effect of any possible error 
in adjustment on account of geographical changes to ascertain the 
percentages of the quota of any country derived from the number of 
foreign born of that nationality in the United States from the number 
of children of foreign born, from the “ grandchildren and later genera- 
tions,” and from the “ original native stock.” Unless the latter two 
elements are relatively large the probable error in the quota on ac- 
count of errors in geographical adjustments is in almost all instances 
small. 

(3) Errors in the analysis of the 1790 population, in the Century 
of Population Growth may be rather large, but, indicated previ- 
ously, they would affect probably not more than 7,000 or at most per- 
haps 15,000 and then only in the distribution of that number as 
among the countries of northwestern Burope. 

(4) An appreciable error in the total number computed as “ original 


as 


stock” (descended from the population enumerated in 1790) would 
have a contrary effect upon the total number of “ grandchildren and 
later generations of immigrant stock.’ Such an error would affect 
the quotas of only the countries of northern Europe appreciably. It is 


believed, however, that the probabie error in this computation is very 
small. 

In conclusion it may remarked that the members of the quota 
board do not wish to represent quotas which they have computed as of 
either greater or Jess reliability than the numbers actually possess. 
In some instances the value of available data is so problematical that 
the members of the board do not have a definite opinion as to the 
margin of probable error in the provisional quotas reported. We have 
simply done the best we could with the material at hand in an ex- 
ceedingly complicated problem to which we were assigned. 

Ss. W. Boages, 
Secretary of the Quota Board. 


he 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, it will be observed that the 
foregoing document proclaims in the most explicit language 
that it is the memorandum in question, and that it accompanied 
the “quota board’s report of December 15, 1926, to the Secre- 
taries of State, Commerce, and Labor.” 

Will anyone believe that the secretary of the quota board, 
Mr. Boggs, who signed the memorandum, and who, I am in- 
formed, is a thoroughly competent*and reliable official, falsely 
vouched the authenticity or the disposition made of this memo- 
randum?’ Can anyone doubt that the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor, who appointed the quota board, duly 
received this memorandum? Did the President inquire of these 
Secretaries about it; and if so, did they impose upon him by 
telling him that it had never existed? 

It is submitted that upon the evidence now before the Senate 
only those who, like the White Queen in Through the Looking 
Giass, have learned to believe as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast, will ever be able to believe that the 
President could not with the slightest effort have obtained from 
the quota board the memorandum which Resojution 362 re- 
quested him to supply. 

The Members of the Senate can not be unmindful of the fact 
thut this is not the first time that either the President or the 
three Secretaries above named have made a mistake in matters 
arising under the immigration act of 1924. For example. as 
shown by Senate Document No. 190, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
second session, the President, on the 7th day of January, 1927, 
sent to the Senate the following: 

To the 

In response 


Nenate: 
to Senate Resolution 318 there is herewith transmitted 
a copy of the joint report of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to the President, in pursuance 
of section 11(e) of the immigration act of 1924 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue WuHite Hovusn, January 7, 1927. 


© 


JANUARY 8, 1927. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the provisions of sections 11 and 
12 of the immigration act of 1924, we have the honor to transmit here- 
with the preliminary report of the subcommittee appointed by us. 

The t of the subcommittee is self-explanatory, and is stated to 
be a preliminary report, yet, in the judgment of that committee, further 
investigation will not substantially alter this presentation. 

It may be stated that the statistical and historical information avail- 
able from which these computations were made is not entirely satis- 
factory. Assuming, however, that the issuance of the proclamation pro- 
vided for in paragraph (3), section 11, of said act is mandatory and 


repot 


that Congress will neither repeal nor amend said act on or before 
April 1, 1927, the attached list shows substantially the quota allot- 
ments for use in said proclamation. 


Faithfully yours, FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, Department of State. 
LIERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
James J. Davis, 


Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor. 


On January 10, 1927, or three days later, as shown by Senate 
Document No, 193, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, the 
President sent to the Senate the following communication: 


To the Senate 

I am sending herewith a copy of the letter of transmission which 
accompanied the report of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, in the matter of the immigration 
law relating to national origins, to replace an inaccurate copy which 
was inadvertently forwarded to the Senate with such report. 

CALVIN COOLIDGR, 
THE Wuire Hovusk, January 10, 1927. 


JANUARY 3, 1927. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White 
Drar MR Pursuant to the provisions of sections 11 and 
12 of the act of 1924, we have the honor to transmit 
herewith the preliminary report of the subcommittee appointed by us. 
the report of the subcommittee is self-explanatory and is stated to 


House, Washington, D. C. 
PRESIDENT : 
immigration 


be a preliminary report; yet, in the judgment of that committee, fur- 
ther investigation will not substantially alter this presentation. 
Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
and to state that in our opinion the etatistical and historical informa- 
tion available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these 
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computations as a basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can 
not assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances, 
Yours faithfully, 
FrRaNK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, Department of State. 
HirRBert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
James J, Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor. 


The President informs the Senate in his communication of 
the 10th day of January that he is sending therewith a copy of 


the letter of transmission which accompanied the report of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor 
in the matter of the immigration law relating to the national origins 
to replace an inaccurate copy which was inadvertently forwarded to 
the Senate with such ‘report. 


The record of the entire transaction will be searched in vain 
for evidence tending to prove that the copy of the letter which 
the President transmitted on January 7 was “inaccurate,” or 
that he “inadvertently ” sent it to the Senate. 

What the record does disclose is the fact that after the Secie 
taries of State, Commerce, and Labor said in their first joint 
letter of the 3d day of January to the President— 


It may be stated that the statistical and historical information avail! 
able from which these computations were made is not entirely satis 
factory— 


Something happened to impel these Secretaries to discredit, 
if not repudiate, the valuable work of their quota board in the 
following vigorous language which appears in their second letter 
to the President: 

We wish to * * * state that, in our opinion, the statistical and 
historical information available raises grave doubts as to the whole 
value of these computations as a basis for the purposes intended. We 
therefore can not assume responsibility for such conclusions under thes: 
circumstances. 


It would be interesting to know by what pressure or persua 
sion the Secretaries were impelled to change their minds as 
to the value of the work done by the quota board, which they 
had appointed. It would be equally interesting to know from 
what source such persuasion emanated, or by whom such pres- 
sure was applied. 

Without pretending to be able to prove the cause of the mani 
fest indifference of these three Secretaries to the ascertainment 
of “immigration quotas based upon national origin” required 
by the immigration act of 1924, may I not hazard the guess that 
some prominent official of this administration, perhaps some one 
like the very practical, efficient, and far-seeing Mr. Hoover, has 
concluded that the most effective means Of obtaining the so- 
called foreign vote for the candidates of his party in 1928 will 
be, first, to refrain from literally or vigorously enforcing the 
immigration act of 1924; and, secondly, to give satisfactory 
assurances that the restrictive provisions of the act will, in the 
near future, be either greatly relaxed or unconditionally re- 
pealed. 

Against the progenitor of this reprehensible undertaking and 
those participating in it, a vast majority of the patriotic voters 
of the Nation will be zealously, courageously, and irresistibly 
arrayed. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to present a request for 
unanimous consent. 

I ask unanimous consent that at 11 o’clock the Senate may 
proceed to the consideration of the public buildings bill, and 
continue such consideration until a quarter after 11 o'clock, and 
at a quarter after 11 o’clock shall proceed to vote on the bill 
and on all amendments thereto that may be pending at that 
hour. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, may we not first have a vote on the veto of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. GLASS. I have never objected to acting on a veto, but if 
that should be done now——— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
away. 

Mr. GLASS. It would be done to the exclusion of all other 
business. I do not care how the Senator will vote on it. |! 
know how I will vote. I will vote to sustain the President's 
veto, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So will I. 

Mr. GLASS. If it is put to a vote. But I prefer this unani 
mous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


I think it can be done right 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
Virginia couple with it a request also for a vote upon the 
veterans’ hospital bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. GLASS. I have always been ready to vote upon the 
veterans’ hospitel bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I ask, Mr. President, 
whether the Senator’s request contemplates a vote upon the 
public buildings bill as printed? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it does not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then I can not agree to it. 

Mr. GLASS. It is for a vote upon the public buildings bill 
and such amendments as may be pending at a quarter after 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not going to let the Reed 
resolution be stuck on any bill as an amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have objected. 

Mr. GLASS. That is all right. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the Vice President 
to lay before the Senate the amendments of the House to 
Senate Joint Resolution 82. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 82) to amend subdivision A of section 4 of the 
immigration act of 1924, which were, on page 1, line 3, to 
strike out “A” and insert “a”; in line 6, strike out “18” and 
insert “ twenty-one”; in the same line, strike out “or” where 
it appears the first time in said line; in line 8, strike out “9.” 
and insert “9;”, and after line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) Subdivision (c) of section 4 of the immigration act of 
1924 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) An immigrant who was born in territory which at the time of 
the application for the issuance of the immigration visa is under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or in the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the Republic of Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic 
of Haiti, the Dominican Republic, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his wife, and his unmarried children under 21 
years of age, if accompanying or following to join him;” 

(b) So much of subdivision (a) of section 12 of the immigration act 
of 1924 as reads as follows: “An immigrant born in the United States 
who has lost his United States citizenship shall be considered as having 
been born in the country of which he is a citizen or subject, or if he is 
not a citizen or subject of any country, then in the country from which 
he comes,” is repealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the immigration act of 1924 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as foliows: 

“(d) If before the close of any fiscal year the President finds that 
the estimated demand for immigration visas by quota immigrants of 
any nationality who are either relatives of citizens of the United States 
entitled to preference under paragraph (1) of subdivision (a) of this 
section, or the wives, or unmarried children under 21 years of dge, of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence, 
exceeds 60 per cent of the quota for such nationality for the ensuing 
fiscal year, he shall by proclamation so declare, and thereupon— 

“(1) Paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) (relating to preference to 
skilled agriculturists and their wives and children) and subdivision (b) 
of this section shall not be in effect during such ensuing fiscal year in 
respect of immigrants of such nationality; 

“(2) During such ensuing fiscal year, in the issuance of immigration 
visas to quota immigrants of such nationality preference shall be given 
to the wives and the unmarried children under 21 years of age of aliens 
lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence; and 

“(3) The preference provided in paragraph (1) of subdivision (a) 
(relatives of American citizens) and in paragraph (2) of this subdivi- 
sion shall not, in the case of quota immigrants of such nationality, 
exceed 90 per cent of the quota for such nationality. During such 
ensuing fiscal year the immigrants enumerated in paragraph (1) of sub- 
division (a) shall have priority in preference over those enumerated in 
paragraph (2) of this subdivision.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution to 
amend the immigration act of 1924.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am going to object to that, 
because there was an understanding last night that certain bills 
should not be called up. My colleague objected to this bill, and 
I object to it now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate do not 
concur in the amendments and that the joint resolution be sent 
back for further conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to its consideration at all. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, as I understand, withdraws his ob- 
jection to my request that the House amendments to the immi- 
gration joint resolution be disagreed to and that a conference 
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be requested, the Vice President to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, with the understanding that if it comes 
back with any amendments which are offensive, we will then 
not insist on a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Jonnson, Mr. Writs, and Mr. 
CopELAND conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 


one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed by the 
Speaker to join a similar committee appointed by the Senate to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two 
Houses have completed the business of the present session and are reacy 
to adjourn unless the President has some 
make to them. 


further communication to 


And that the Speaker, in compliance therewith, had appointed 
Mr. Titson, Mr. GREEN of Iowa, and Mr. Garrett of Tennessee 
as the committee on the part of the House. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the following resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 381) was read and agreed to as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join a similar committee appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inquire 
if he has any further communications to make to them prior to the 
adjournment of the present session of Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
ROBINSON] as the committee on the part of the Senate. 


HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC CODE SYSTEM 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ‘ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House of Representatives on 
Senate Joint Resolution 110. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
from the Senate (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right 
to an unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code 
System under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also 
the unrestricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may be 
issued, in connection with the products of the Harriman Geo- 
graphic Code System for all governmental, administrative, or 
publication purposes for which the same may be desirable, 
which were, to strike out the preamble; on page 5, line 5, 
after the word “ House,” to insert “all of whom shall have 
been elected to the Seventieth Congress”; on page 5, line 6, 
after the word “System,” to insert “, which may sit during 
recess”; on page 6, to strike out all after “be” in line 9 down 
to and including “ manner” in line 11 and insert “ estimated, 
and the committee shall report to both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives the result of its investigation, to- 
gether with its recommendations, and shall prepare and submit 
bills or resolutions having for their purpose the adoption of 
such recommendations ” ; on page 6, line 18, to strike out “ such 
experts and other employees to render”; on page 6, line 20, 
to strike out all after “for,” down to and including “ reason- 
able,” in line 21, and insert “and to make such reasonable 
expenditures as may be necessary for the proper conduct of 
its work, such expenditures to be paid in equal parts from the 
contingent funds of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate as from time to time may be authorized by resolu- 
tions of those bodies: Provided, That the total expenditures 
of the committee shall not exceed $2,000.” 

Mr. MOSES. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the unfinished business, will it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not displace the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I 
about this matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Senate Joint Resolution 110 was sent to the 
House and was amended, and the amendments messaged back. 
I have simply moved to concur in the amendments which the 
House made, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What are the amendments? 

Mr. MOSES. They are of a very trivial nature, I under- 
stand. This is the joint resolution introduced by the senior 


that will displace 


would like to know something 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbErwoop] with reference to 
authorizing the executive departments to negotiate with the 
holder of a patent for the use of the patent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I have no objection. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently appointed Mr. Mosgs, 
Mr. BingHam, and Mr, CopeLANp as the members on the part of 
the Senate of the joint committee created by the joint resolution 
uuthorizing a joint committee of both Houses to consider the 
purchase of the right to an unrestricted use of the Harriman 
Geographic Code system under patents issued, or that may be 
issued, and also the unrestricted use of all copyrights issued, or 
that may be issued, in connection with the products of the 
Harriman Geographie Code system for all governmental, admin- 
istrative, or publication purposes for which the same may be 
desirable, approved March 4, 1927. 

REPQRTS ON CREDENTIALS 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, upon the motion of the senior 
Senator from Missouri [|Mr. Rerrp], some 30 or more cer- 
tificates of election of Senators were referred to the Committee 
Privileges and Elections to report as to their form and 
regularity. I submit a report (No. 1716) covering all creden- 
tials except the credentials of Frank L. Smits, of Illinois, 
and WuiLttaAM 3S. VaArg, of Pennsylvania, which are covered in a 
separate report. The report simply states that the certificates 
do not follow any regular form, but they all certify that the 
Senators elect therein named were duly elected to the Senate 
by their respective States. No recommendations of any kind 
are made by the committee. 

With respect to the case of Frank L,. SmirxH, appointed by 
the Governor of the State of Illinois, your committee was 
directed by resolution to report upon the prima facie right and 
also upon the final right of said Smiru to a seat in the Senate. 
Owing to the illness of Mr. SmrrH, the committee was not able 
to complete its hearings, and the matter is now pending before 
the committee. 

I now submit the report (No. 1717) upon the certificates of 
FRANK L. SMITH and WILLIAM 8S. VARE, as follows: 

FRANK L, Smita: Certificate of Hon. Len Small, Governor of the 
State of Illincis, that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Hon. FRANK 
L. SmirH was chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Illinois, 
as Senator from Illinois to represent that State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th day of 
March, 1927. 

WILLIAM S. VaRE: Certificate of Hon. John 8. Fisher, Governor of 

State of Pennsylvania, that at the election held on the 2d day of 
1926, Hon. WILLIAM 8S. VaRE was duly chosen by the quali- 
fied electors of the State of ennsylvania a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the United States for the term 
of six years, beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the rule. 


on 


the 
November, 


The reports will be printed under 


SENATOR FROM 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, 1 desire to make just one other 
statement. The committee also files a report in the matter of 
Artiur L. Goutp, of Maine. The report is too long to be read. 
The substance of it is that he is entitled to bis seat and recom- 
mends the dismissal o* the charges against him. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is familiar with that report. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am familiar with the re- 
port in the Goutp case. There is no question in the minds of 
the committee that he was entitled to his seat without any 
eloud. 

I want to say with reference to the report touching the cer- 
tificates of the Senator elect from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
elect from Illinois that the committee simply looked to the cer- 
tificates and found the certificates regular on their face. It 
was the belief of the committee, and I presume everyone will 
concur in it, that it is the Seventieth Congress, and not the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, which is to deal with the question of 
whether they are entitled to their seats owing to some charges 
which have been made against those two,Senators elect, and 
with that question, of course, the committee did not deal at all. 


MAINE (REPT. NO, 1715) 


SENATORS FROM PENNSYLVANIA AND ILLINOIS 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I submit a mat- 
ter of inquiry to the Senator from Arkansas? ‘There was con- 
fusion in the Chamber and I am not certain that I heard the 


latter part of his remark, but if I did, his statement is that 
all the committee has done in the Vare and SMITH matters is to 
report that their credentials appear tu be in proper form, but 
in DO manner undertakes to pass upon the question of their 
right to a seat if that right is hereafter challenged? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and further, that the Seventieth Con- 
gress and not the Sixty-ninth Congress must deal with those 
questions. 

Mr. MOSES. And further than that there is absolutely no 
action to be taken on the reports. They are simply filed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, has there been any action 
taken on either report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


SENATOR FROM MAINE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think action ought to be taken 
upon the report submitted by the chairman of the committee in 
regard to the Gould case. If the chairman does not so move, I 
shall move that the report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections with respect to ArtHUR R. GouLp be adopted. 

Mr. ERNST. That action should be taken, and I submit the 
motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion submitted by the Senator from Kentucky to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections in the 
Gould case. 

The motion was agreed to, 


No action is required. 


~ 


CODIFICATION OF LAWS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have on my desk 
a copy of the codification of the laws of the United States of 
America, just off the press, a substantial, but not spectacular, 
part of the work of the present session of Congress, for which 
it and the country are indebted to the industry, the ability, and 
the legal acumen of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst}. 
He expended upon it a stupendous amount of labor and secured 
the assistance, without substantial expense to the Government, 
of two of the great law publishing houses of the country. I 
have here a brief memorandum giving the history of this impor- 
tant piece of legislation, which I ask may be incorporated in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: ° 


In May, 1921, H. R. 12, known as the Little Code, passed the 
Flouse and was referred to the Committee on Revision of the Laws 
of the Senate. It purported to be a complete compilation of all the 
laws of the United States in one volume, consisting of 10,747 sections 

The members of the Revision of the Laws Committee of the Senate at 
that time were: RicHARD P, Ernst, of Kentucky, chairman; Frank B. 
Kellogg, of Minnesota, and Nathaniel B. Dial, of South Carolina. 

The committee was assured by many Members of the House that 
this code had been prepared with great care, that it was practically 
free from error, and should be at once enacted. 

Letters from well-known persons, who, as results subsequently dis 
closed, had not examined it, urged the passage of this bill. 

The Senate committee refused to take hasty action and its chairman 
spent many months in carefully examining the bill. This was a task 
the labor and difficulty of which it is hard to exaggerate. This labor 
was vastly increased by reason of the fact that there was no index 
to this huge volume. More than a year was occupied in this exam 
ination. 

During this time, also, the various departments of the Government 
were examining those portions of the code relating to their respective 
departments, and a part of the time an expert was employed by the 
committee to aid it. 

The result of these examinations was a complete demonstration that 
the code was fatally defective and the committee so reported to the 
Senate. The report set out in great detail the committee's objections 
to the bill. 

At the next session of Congress the House passed a second bill, 
also known as the Little Code, H. R. 12, which was, with few ex- 
ceptions, identical with the former code. This bill was referred 
the Revision of the Laws Committee of the Senate, the committee then 
being composed of Senator Ernst, as chairman; Senator Goren 
WHARTON Perper, of Pennsylvania, and Senator WILLIAM CABELL 
Bruce, of Maryland. 

This committee reported June 3, 1924, setting out fully and in detail 
its objections to this bill, H. R. 12, and advised against its passage. 

The committee of the Senate had from the first been clearly and 
strongly of the opinion that a work of this character and magnitude 
demanded a high order of legal knowledge and the best expert clerical 
help by men of experience in this particular line of work. 

Therefore, before the adjournment of Congress, which oceurred July 
8, 1926, the Senate, at the request of the committee, placed $10,000 at 
the disposal of the committee. Soon thereafter, to wit, July 22, 1926, 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws had a meeting, held in the 
office of Senator Perrer in Philadelphia, and entered into the follow- 
ing contract; 


to 
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DnNrrep STaTeEsS SENATE, 
Vhiladelphia, Pa., July 2, 
CLARK, Esq., and M. B. Waites, Esq., 
Philadetphia, Pa. 

lear Sirs: We address you as representing, respectively, the West 
Publishing Co. and the Edward Thompson Co. 

The Senate Committee on Revision of the Laws has had under con- | 
sideration the proposal which you “jointly have made to us as the out- 
come of the study undertaken by you at our request. We understand 
that your houses, working in cooperation, will undertake the prepara- 

of a compilation to date the Statutes of the United States, | 
veneral and permanent in their nature, distributed under titles substan- | 
tially as shown in the memorandum submitted and treated in the | 
manner indicated in the sample title which you have prepared and | 
which has been the basis of conference between us. 

We further understand that you are willing for reasons which have 
been discussed in conference to use the resources of your two 
houses for the preparation of this compilation on the basis of cost to 
you of such preparation, such cost to be within the limit of $10,000, 

We understand also that it is your suggestion that the work be pro- 
ceeded with immediately and that by the time Congress convenes in 
Iecember you will be in a position to deliver to the committee a suffi- 

| 
| 
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tion of 


aise 


cient number of the titles to make it possible for our work of examina- 
tion to begin, and will deliver all of the titles to us ready for use as 
after the of as it 
possible. 


s00On convening Congress you find reasonably 
It gives me pleasure to say, on behalf of the Senate committee, that 
the proposal thus submitted by you is accepted. The appropriation at 
the disposal of the committee is $10,000, and no difficulty will be met 
in working out a system of cost accounting by you, because the com- | 
mittee will be prepared to honor on receipt from time to time of such 
memoranda of expenditures, not exceeding the aggregute in the limit of 
cost, aS you May submit to us. 
In accepting your proposal the Senate committee desires to express 
appreciation not only of the proffered cooperation of your two great 
houses but of the spirit In which you have approached this task and 
the extremely helpful and satisfactory way in which you have indi- 
cated to us a solution of what seemed to be an insoluble problem. 
Yours sincerely, 
RicuarD P, ERNST, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Revision of the Laws. 
The two publishing companies named in this contract, namely, the | 
West Vublishing Co., of St. Paul, Minn., and the Edward Thompson Co., | 
long Island, N. Y., at once placed their best and most éxperienced | 
men upon this work, and when Congress met the following December a 
large part of the work had been completed and was submitted to our 
committee for its approval, 
Upon learning what the Senate committee had done, and after examin- 
ing the splendid character of the work as it had progressed up to that 
time, the Committee on Revision of the Laws 
ever since heartily cooperated with the Senate committee. 
reported out the bill.) | 
The Senate outlined the plan, made the contract, and paid the con- | 
sideration for the work out of its own contingent fund. The House 
subsequently arranged for the making of and the payment for the | 
making of the index and in every other possible way has been assisting 
| 


of 


of the House has 
(The House 


in the completion of the work 

The complete work will be ready for delivery in a few days. The 
Committee on Revision of the Laws of the Senate has thus provided 
the most complete compilation of the Federal laws ever yet made. 

As is well known, some $300,000 were heretofore expended in a vain 
The cost in this instance has 


effort to obtain a similar compilation. 


been inconsiderable, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire also to say that, next to 
the Senator from Kentucky, another retiring Senator, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper}, is entitled to the 
thanks of the Congress and of the country for his assistance in 
the preparation of this important code of laws. It is a codi- | 
fication of the existing laws, not an authoritative enactment of | 
them but a compilation of great convenience to the bar of the | 
country and others interested. ; 


ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing the Comptroller General | 
of the United States to correct an error made in the adjustment | 
of the account between the State of New York and the United | 
States, adjusted under the authority contained in the act of 
February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated for | 
in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906, having met, after | 


ats 
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full and free eonference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
and 3, and agree to the same. 
Amend the title se as to read: 


“Joint resolution directing 


_ the Comptroller General of the United States to correct an error 


made in the adjustment of the account between the State of 
New York and the United States, adjusted under the authority 
contained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), 
and appropriated for in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906 


and further directing the Comptroller General of the Unitec 


States to restate and readjust the account between the State of 
| North Carolina and the United States for and on account of 


advances and expenditures made by said State in the War of 
1812 to 1815”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Grorce W. Norris, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managera on the part of the Senate. 
Gro. S. GRAHAM, 
Fart C. MICHENER, 
H. S. G. TucKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate Resolution 355, which was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Centrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
and which has been favorably reported by that committee, be 


| considered and passed. 


Mr. MOSES. May we have the resolution read? 

Mr. GLASS. It is a resolution authorizing the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate to investigate the lobbying 
activities against the so-called McFadden banking bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution ? 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, or any 


duly authorized subcommittee thereof, authorized and directed to 
conduct a thorough investigation of alleged lobbying activities in con- 
69th Cong.). For the purposes 
of this resolution such committee or subcommittee authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit at such times and places, to employ such 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and docu 


is 


is 


ments, to administer such oaths and to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 


cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee or subcom- 
mittee, which shall not exceed the sum of $2,500, shall be paid from 


the contingent fund of the Senate. Such committee or subcommittee 
| shall report to the Senate on or before January 1, 1928, with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 


LILLIE F. EVANS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1818) 
for the relief of Lillie F. Evans, which were, on page 1, line 4 


after the word “pay,” to insert a comms and “out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; on page 
1, line 5, after the word “ Georgia,” to insert “in full settle- 
ment against the Government”; and on page 1, line 5, to 


strike out “$7.500” and insert “ $5,000.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was ugreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3896) to 
amend section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920. and to 


complete the construction loan fund authorized by that section, 
which were, to strike out the preamble; on page 3, line 8, after 
the word to strike out “and operations”: and on the 
same page, line 11, after the word “ board,” to strike out “or 
revenues from vessels controlled by the board.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, these are minor 
amendments that we intended to put on in the Senate com- 
mittee, but overlooked them. I move that the Senate concur in 
the House amendments 

The motion was agreed to, 


“sales ” 
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ENGROSSMENT AND ENROLLMENT OF BILLS, ETC. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate House Con- 
current Resolution No. 60, which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolve House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That during the remainder of the present session of Congress the en- 
grossment and enrolling of bills and joint resolutions by printing, as 
provided by an act of approved March 1895, may be 
suspended, and said bills and joint revolutions may be engrossed and 
enrolled by the most expeditious methods consistent with accuracy. 


d by the 


» 


Congress 


SOLDIERS’ HOME, MARION, IND. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4027) to 
authorize the construction of three cottages and an annex to 
the hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Murion, Ind., which was, on page 2, line 10, after 
the word “uppropriated”’ to insert the following: “not more 
than.” 

Mr. WATSON. 
amendiient. 

The motion was agreed to. 

KATHERINE IMBRIE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 112) for the relief of Katherine Imbrie, which was, 
on pige 1, line 9, after “ 1924,” to insert: 


I move that the Senate concur in the House 


The acceptance of this sum by Katherine Imbrie shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims or demands for persona! injuries suffered by her 
and for the death of her husband, 

Mr. CURTIS. 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate coneur in the House 


MESSAGE FROM THE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker, in accordance 
with the provisions of the joint resolution approved March 4, 
1927, entitled “ Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code under 
patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the unrestricted 
use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, in connection 
with the products of the Harriman Geographic Code system 
for all governmental, administrative, or publication purposes 
for which the same may be desirable,” appointed Mr. TEMPLE, 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota, and Mr, STEVENSON as the members 
of the joint committee on the part of the House; and also that 
the Speaker, in accordance with the provisions of the concurrent 
resolution (H, Con. Res. 56) for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the House and the Senate to join and participate 
in the celebration as representing the Congress of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the meeting of the Continental Congress at York, 
Pa., September 50, 1777, agreed to March 4, 1927, appointed Mr. 
TILSON, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Crisp, and Mr. Moore of Virginia 
as the members of the joint committee on the part of the House. 


JOINT 


LlOUSE 


ENROLLED BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signuture to the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

S. 3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund authorized 
by that section; 

S. 4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cottages 
and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Dis- 
nubled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind.; 

$.5339. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
io enter into a contract to purchase, upon completion, a suitable 
building for customs and other governmental purposes in the 
city of New York; 

H. R. 12563. An 
Fred S. Gichner ; 

S. 1818. An act for the relief of Lillie F. Evans; 

S.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution for the relief of 
Imbrie: 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution directing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to correct an error made in the adjust- 
ment of the account between the State of New York and the 
United State adjusted under the authority contained in the 
act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated 
for in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906: 


$. 1389. An act for the relief of Katherine Southerland; 


also 


act for the relief of Walter B. Avery and 


Katherine 
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8S. 1640. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes; 

8. 2202. An act to grant the right and time for appeal to 
plaintiffs in suit No. 33731 in the Court of Claims of the 
United States; 

S. 2643. An act to provide for the cooperation of the United 
States in the erection in the city of Panama of a monument 
to Gen. Simon Bolivar; 

8.2729. An act to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum; 

8S. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar organi- 
zations, and for other purposes; 

8.3170. An act to provide compensation for disability or 
death resulting from injury to employees in certain maritime 
employments, and for other purposes; 

S. 3286. An act to amend the interstate commerce act and the 
transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes; 

8. 3665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; 

8.3889. An act to regulate tolls charged for transit over 
highway bridges across the Red River between the States of 
Oklahoma and Texas; 

S. 3968. An act to provide for the protection, development, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 
udequate system for grazing livestock thereon; 

8. 4805. An act to authorize the sale, under provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property ; 

S$. 5112. An act to provide for appointment as warrant officers 
of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused 
by military service rendered by them as commissioned officers 
during the World War; 

S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution restricting the Federal Power 
Commission from issuing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Colorado River or any of its tributaries; 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code system 
under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the wn- 
restricted use of all copyrights issued. or that may be issued, in 
connection with the products of the Harriman Geographic Cove 
system for all governmental, administrative, or publication pur- 
poses for which the same may be desirable; and 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to amend subdivisions (b) and 
(e) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT BESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on March 4, that, committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: 

8.1339 An act for the relief of Katherine Southerland: 

8.1640. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes; 

8.1661. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
Bodkin ; 

S.1818. An act for the relief of Lillie F. Evans; 

S. 2202. An act to grant the right and time for appeal to 
plaintiffs in suit No, 33731 in the Court of Claims of the United 
States ; 

S$. 2648. An act to provide for the cooperation of the United 
States in the erection in the city of Panuma of a monument 
to Gen, Simon Bolivar; 

$. 2729. An act to authorize the refund cf $25,000 to the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum; 

8. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar organi- 
zations, and for other purposes ; 

§. 3170. An act to provide compensation for disability or death 
resulting from injury to employees in certain maritime em- 
ployments, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3286. An act to amend the interstate commerce act and the 
transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; 

S.3889. An act to regulate tolls charged for transit over 
highway bridges across the Red River between the States of 
Oklahoma and Texas; 

S. 3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund author- 
ized by that section; 
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8.3963. An act to provide for the protection, developr-ent, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing 
an adequate system for grazing livestock thereon ; 

S$. 4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cot- 
tages and an annex to the hospital of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind. ; 

S. 4247. An act to amead and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other pur- 
as amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for 
the insertion of a new section in said act between sections 5 
and 6 of said act, to be designated as “5a” of said act; 

S$. 4305. An act to authorize the sale, under provisions of 
the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War 
Department real property ; 

$8. 5112. An act to provide for appointment as warrant offi- 
cers of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused 
by military service rendered by them as commissioned cfficers 
during the World War; 

8.5339. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enter into a contract to purchase, upon completion, a suitable 
building for customs and other governmental purposes in the 
city of New York; 

S. 5788. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, in the 
county of Anoka, and the village of Champlin, in the county 
of Hennepin, State of Minnesota ; 

S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution restricting the Federal Power 
Conmnission from issuing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Colorado River or any of its tributaries ; 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution authorizing a joint commit- 
tee of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code system 
under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the un- 
restricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, in 
connection with the products of the Harriman Geographic Code 
system for all governmental, administrative, or publication pur- 
poses for which the same may be desirable ; 


” 
poses, 


S.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution for the relief of Katherine 
Imbrie; and 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to amend subdivisions (b) 
and (e) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924 as 


amended, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 4, 1927, 
the President approved and signed at the Capitol the following 
ucts and joint resolutions: 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution restricting the Federal Power 
Commission from issuing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Colorado River or any of its tributaries; 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code system under 
patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the unrestricted 
use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, in connection 
with the products of the Harriman Geographic Code system 
for all governmental, administrative, or publication purposes 
for which the same may be desirable ; 

S.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution for the 
Imbrie ; 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to amend subdivisions (b) and 
(e) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended; 

S$. 1339. An act for the relief of Katherine Southerland; 

S. 1640. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a national arboretum, and fer other purposes , 


relief of Katherine 


8.1661. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 


Bodkin ; 

S.1818. An act for the relicf of Lillie F. Evans; 

S. 2202. An act to grant the right and time for appeal to 
plaintiffs in suit No. 33731 in the Court of Claims of the United 
States ; 

S. 2648. An act to provide for the cooperation of the United 
States in the erection in the city of Panama of a monument to 
Gen. Simon Bolivar; 

S. 2729. An act to authorize the refund of $25,000 to 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum ; 

S. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar organ- 
izations, and for other purposes ; 

§.3170. An act to provide compensation for disability or 
death resulting from injury to employees in certain maritime 
employments, and for other purposes; 


the 
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S. 3286. An act to amend the Interstate commerce act and 
transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes: 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; 

S. 3889. An act to regulate tolls charged for transit over 
highway bridges across the Red River between the States of 
Oklahoma and Texas: 

S. 3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund author- 
ized by that section ; 

S. 3963. An act to provide for the protection, development, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 
adequate system for grazing livestock thereon ; 

S. 4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cottages 
and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind. ; 

S. 4247. An act to amend and reenact sections 3, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to pr 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other pur 
poses” as amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for 
the insertion of a new section in said act between sections 5 and 
6 of said act, to be designated as “5a” of said act; 

S. 4305. An act to authorize the sale, under provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property ; 

S.5112. An act to provide for appointment as warrant officers 
of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused 
by military service rendered by them as commissioned officers 
during the World War; 

S. 5339. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into a contract to purchase, upon completion, a suitable 
building for customs and other governmental purposes in the 
city of New York; 

S. 5624. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau; 

S. 5625. An act to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Bureau ; and 

8.5788. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, in the 
county of Anoka, and the village of Chaniplin, in the county of 
Hennepin, State of Minnesota, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
The VICE PRESIDENT, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 of the joint resolution approved June 5, 1924, entitled 


the 


20, 31. 3: 


> 
» 
- 


LAND GRANTS 


“Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior io 
withhold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific 


land grants, and for other purposes,” appointed Hon. Wrsiey L. 
JONES, a Senator elect from the State of Washington, as a mem- 
ber of the joint committee created under said act to fill the 
vacaney that will occur to-day by reason of the expiration of 
the term of service of Hon. Roperr N. STANFIELD, 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas 
and 

Mr. CURTIS said: Mr. President, the committee appointed by 
the Senate to join a similar committee appointed by the House 
to wait upon the President and inguire if he has further com- 
munication to make before Congress adjourns, Were informed by 


CURTIS 


appezred, 


the President that he has no further communication to muke 
to the Congress. 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’. BUREAU AND BUREAU OF PENSIONS 


Mr. HARRISON addressed the Senate for a few minutes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. If I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. WAI:REN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
House Joint Resolution 379, so that it may be read. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the joint resolution 
before the Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 379) making appropriations 
for the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the Bureau of 
Pensions was read the first time by its title.and the second 
time at length, as follows: 


[H. J. Res 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 


270 


379, 69th Cong., 2d sess.]} 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau and the Bureau of Pensions, namely: 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAL 
Military and naval cempensation: The unexpended balance of the 


appropriation, “ Military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, 
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1926 and prior years,” Is hereby made available for the fiscal year 1927 
and prior years, and, in addition thereto, unexpended balances of appro- 
priations of the United States Veterans’ Bureau are hereby reappropri- 
ated and made available under the appropriation “ Military and naval 
compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, fiscal year 1927 and prior years,” as 


, 


follows: Medical and hospital services, fiscal year 1925, $9,000,000; 
and vocational rehabilitation, fiscal year 1925, $26,000,000, 

Veterans’ loan act: To carry out the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ 


Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the security of adjusted service 
March 1927, there is hereby made available 
and 25 


certificates,’ 
for the fiscal years 1927 


approved 
1928 a sum not exceeding $25,000,000 of 


the adjusted service certificate fund. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS 

Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives, Army nurses, and all other pensioners 
who are now borne on the rolls, or who may hereafter be placed 
thereon, under the provisions of any and all acts of Congress, fiscal 
year 1927, $37,200,000: Prorided, That the appropriation aforesfid for 


Navy pensions shall be paid from the income of the Navy pension fund, 
so far as the same shall be sufficient for that purpose: Provided further, 


That the amount expended under each of the above items shall be 
accounted for separately. 
The appropriation for Army and Navy pensions, contained in the 


Interior Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1928, shall be 
availabie on and after the date of the approval of this joint resolution. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 


we may take up the joint resolution for passage at this time. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I object. 


Mr. WARREN. Then, Mr. President, I move that it tbe 
taken up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I demand the right 
to speak. 

Mr. HARRISON. I vield to the Senator if I do net lose 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A report of this sort, under an 


objection, lies over a day under the rule. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will give me 
just a moment, I did not suppose that we had arrived at that 
condition of degeneration where we propose really to rob these 
people of the amount of money that is necessary for their 
support. I do not believe now, if all is understood, that the 
Senate expects to do a thing of that kind on the objection of 
any single Senator. Therefore, as before, I move that we take 
up and pass the joint resolution as it came from the House, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Yeas and nays! 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the motion is not in order under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the rules be suspended in that regard-— 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. I want to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
declines to yield further, 


’ 


Mississippi 


THE LBGISLATIVE SITUATION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it would seem quite appro- 
priate that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], as one 
of his last acts in this body, should make the report from 


the Comittee on Privileges and Elections to seat Mr. Arruur 
R. Govurtp as a Senator frum the State of Maine. And also 
quite appropriate for him to make these reports on Smitrnx, of 


Illinois, and VArge, of Pennsylvania. I say it is appropriate 
that he should make these reports because he is one of the 


unlucky 13 who voted against the original resolution to conduct 
these investigations—investigations, the most startling in un- 
covering corruption in elections of any in the history of the 
Government, 

It is appropriate, too, that such action should be requested 
now, amid all this turmoil and confusion, concocted and carried 
through under the leadership of the junior Senator from Penn- 
vivania {|Mr. Reep|. We might have expecied, such conduct 
from the Senator from Pennsylvania—conduct, the result of 
which defeated much pending legislation. The country 
will not 
days. that 
should defend it this morning by offering an excuse in attempt- 


Lis 


ing ta place the blame upon Senators on this side of the 
aisle. That shows his good qualities as a lawyer. We find 
this distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania carrying on a 


filibuster against the further investigation of political corrup- 
tion in his own State and then adding to that the inexcusable 


The point of order is well taken. | 


be surprised, after his conduct during the past few | 
in his very able way, adroit lawyer that he is, he | 
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pretense of trying to get the Senate to take favorable action 
upon the credentials of his new colleague, Mr. Vare. While the 
Senator, in projecting that method of filibustering, was merely 
causing additional discussion, thereby prolonging the debate 
and making more certain the defeat of the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, the alien property bill, the public buildings 
bill, and many other measures of importance upon the ¢al- 
endar, he was so unfair as to refuse to read at the time the 
letter from a high official of his State which says that the 
election of VARE in Pennsylvania was bought and stolen, that 
the credentials are tainted with fraud and corruption, and 
tr t he is not entitled to a seat in this body. 

He goes to the extent of refusing to send credentials here 
that Vare is entitled to a seat in the United States Senate. 
I know not why the Senator from Pennsylvania, following his 
remarks, citing the supposed credentials from the new governor 
of his State, refused to read what Governor Pinchot said. 

But, Mr. President, we are fortunate that that letter is in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. I do not know whether it has been 
carried to the country as it should have been, but if there is 
one man in whose integrity, honesty, and high purpose the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania and the country have confidence it is the 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Pinchot. One may not 
agree with him in reference to his policies of government, 
but all men must concede that he is prompted by high ideals 
and progressive thoughts. He was in the melee in Pennsyl- 
vania; he knew, as few other men knew, what was going on 
there. He knew the avenues that had been traveled by the 
corrupt influences in Pennsylvania for years, He had seen the 
stains left from their winding trails. He knew that one po- 
litical machine in that State, headed by Dave Rreep and Andy 
Mellon, was just about as corrupt as the other one which was 
led by VaRe and his cohorts. So he watched their maneuvers 
in that campaign. I doubt that he ever thought he could be 
elected, because he knew he was “up against” two too power- 
ful machines; that they were led by two master minds, men 


| who could hoodwink and deceive the man of ordinary intellect ; 





men who possessed the intellectual ability as well as the finan- 
cial accoutrements ; that they had become powerful not only in 
the industrial and commercial and banking worid but in the poli- 
tics of the Nation. So it was natural that this man, the former 
Governor of Pennsylvania, in sending his report to this body, 
in transmitting to the Senate the supposed credentials of Mr. 
Vane, should have written his thoughts; and it is natural also 
that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania should not desire 
to give utterance to them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
from Mississippi think it deserves to be printed twice? 
already been printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HARRISON. It deserves to be printed and branded 
upon the Senator’s breast, and even .len i fear it would not 
do him any good. [Laughter.] 

Here is what the former Governor of Pennsylvania said about 
the newly elected Senator from Pennsylvania; here are the ex- 
pressions that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, in his 
filibustering tactics, refused to read to the body and to allow the 
country to be again impressed with their veracity. Said the 
Governor of Pennsylvania: 


Mr. President, does the Senator 
It had 


To the President of the Senate of the United States— 
He wrote the letter to the President of the Senate, but if is 


said that the credentials were transmitted to Mr. Vare. All 
right. What did Mr. Vare do with them? Hecame here and took 
into his confidence his former political enemy, but now his 


champion and apostle upon this floor, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. And what did the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania do? Did he come to the floor of the Senate and 
read them to the Senate? No; he locked them in his desk, and 
yesterday, amid all this filibustering, evidently he was afraid 
to leave them there, so he put them in his pocket, and he car- 
ried them around with him. [Laughter.j] Then he tells the 
Senate that he has them on his own person. Here is what the 
former Governor of Pennsylvania wrote: 


To the President of the Senate of the United States: 

This is to certify that on the face of the returns filed in the office 
of the secretary of the Commonwealth of the election held on the 2d 
day of November, 1926, WILLIAM 8S. VARE appears to have been chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Pennsylvania a Senator from 
said State to represent said State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927. 

The form of words customarily used for such certificates by the 
governors of this Commonwealth and the form recommended by the 
Senate of the United States both include certification that the can- 
didate in question has been “duly chosen by the qualified electors” of 
the Commonwealth, 
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Now listen, Senators. The Senator from Pennsylvania knows 
the coutents of that letter by heart, I suppose, as he has read it 
so much. Says former Governor Pinchot: 


I can not so certify, because I do not believe that Mr, Vare has been 
duly chosen: On the contrary, I am convinced— 


“T am convinced,” says the Governor of Pennsylvania— 


and have repeatedly declared that his nomination was partly bought 
and partly stolen. 


Could he haveemployed stronger language? 
and partly stolen.” 

Mr. ROBINSON 
that statement? 

Mr. HARRISON. The former Governor of the great State 
of Pennsylvania made that statement, that Mr. VaRe’s nomi- 
nation was “partly bought and partly stolen.” I do not know 
who were his coconspirators at that time. Of course, it could 
not be charged to the Senator from Pennsylvania, because he 
was conspiring with others, who, it is said, were just as great 
thieves—of course, I mean political thieves—in Pennsylvania 
as were Mr. VARE ind his cohorts. 

Says the former Governor of Pennsylvania: 


“Partly bought 


of Arkansas. Mr. President, who made 


that his nomination was partly bought and partly stolen, and that 
frauds committed in his interest have tainted both the primary and 
the general election. 


Even though the junior Senator from Pennsylvania was not 
supporting Mr. VaArRE in the primary and might be excused 
from any charge of political theft and fraud and corruption 
and graft in that instance, yet the governor of his State says 
that fraud tainted both the primary and the general election 
in that State. 

That was the election in which the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania was taking part. He was then taking quite a 
large part; he was making frequent sallies up into the Pitts- 
burgh district. He did not go to Philadelphia because they 
did not like him over in Philadelphia. Vare and his friends 
in Philadelphia hated him, and some have been so mean as 
to say that my friend who comes up for reelecticn next year 
in Pennsylvania, knowing that he could not be renominated, 
let alone reelected, without the Vare machine in Philadelphia, 
is trying to win the support of VARE and gain the support 
of his machine in the contest for his reelection. Of course, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania knows whether he is prompted 
by any such high purpose as that; I imagine that should he 
now rise in his place in the Senate he would disown any such 
idea; yet there are people in the country who really believe 
that he fears because of the opposition he showed and the 
strong fight he made in the primaries in Pennsylvania against 
VaRE that he would not have a chance next year for reelection 
unless the Senator now gives to VARE the benefits of his power 
in this body. Ah, if his judgment were as good as is his ability 
as a lawyer, and as is his knowledge of the law he should be 
a great man [laughter]; but his judgment, as proven by the 
circumstances of the last few days, is so bad that I must class 
him as a very poor man—of course, that does not mean 
financially. [Laughter.] 

I hope that in making this tremendous fight, even to the 
extent of his physical strength to filibuster against this reso- 
lution, in erder to prevent further investigation into Pennsyl- 
vania political affairs, he is not prompted by the purpose which, 
as I have said, some people believe inspires him, of trying to draw 
VARrE close to him; aye, of placing Vare under obligations to 
him in his campaign next year. 

However, Mr. President, I did not finish reading this remark- 
able letter. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I inquire if this letter—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I will get to the Senator in a minute. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, well, that is all right. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will not yield now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will not the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will get to the Senator in a moment. 
has been twisting and squirming in his seat since—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not at all—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Since this resolution was first advanced, 
and if he does not watch out we will catch him on the run 
before it is over. [Laughter.] What we are after is no secret 
around here. Those who squirm and twist in théir seats and 
employ their influence with their colleagues over there in the 
high places to which their colleagues have elevated them— 
one, for instance, as chairman of the senatorial Republican 
campaign committee—may need a little investigation himself. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It will be welcome. 

Mr. HARRISON. Weicome! Then if the Senator will write 
into this resolution “the State of Colorado,” and will permit it 


He 
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to. pass, we will get through here in harmonious action. Will 
the Senator do that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Would the Senator alse be willing to write in 
the State of Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; we will write into the resolution the 
State of Tennessee. Let us adopt it in that form. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed now to the consideration of the resolution, 
amended by inserting the State of Pennsylvania, the State of 
Illinois, the State of Colorado, and the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator also add 
Mississippi and Alabama? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And would the Senator permit 
the Privileges and Elections Committee to make the inves- 
tigation? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; of course. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. President, I do not want to detract too much from the 
Madison Square Garden speech which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is now making 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not going to yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for a speech. I will yield for the Senator 
to give his assent to the adoption of this resolution, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator need not yield 
at all, because I object. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator’s tactics now are the same 
as they have been for the last week, and yesterday he patted 
himself on the back and said he would receive the cheers of 
the populace for such action. The cheers will be mighty weak. 
You may receive the cheers of the Vare following in the city 
of Philadelphia, but you will not receive the cheers of the 
honest Pennsylvanians, and men and women throughout the 
country, who believe in pure and unbought elections. The kind 
of cheers the Senator will receive are the same as those given 
by a guilty criminal to an astute lawyer for rendering valuable 
services. 

Mr. MOSES. 
question ? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I want to proceed now. 
fair proposition. 

Mr. MOSES. It is with reference to that proposition that I 
wish to ask the question. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not yield now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So that 
Wyoming may renew his motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 1 have not yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not object to yielding to the Senator 
from Wyoming, who has sat here for days and nights trying 
to pass his bill against these obstructionists. It is all right; 
but I shall not permit my time to be taken up for the purpose 
of having the Senator from Pennsylvania make a hypocritical 
gesture here at this time, when what he now pretends to do 
he has opposed doing for two days. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to yield to me to make a statement about 
my objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think it is 
opportune that I should exp'tain briefly the course I have 
assumed. It will take but a minute or two, and I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi for giving me the opportunity. He 
has a right to the floor until 12 o’clock, and if he did not yield 
I would have no opportunity to speak. 

To understand what has been taking place here we must 
go back to the beginning of this filibuster and consider what 
its purpose was, what the plan and scheme was in the minds 
of the men who undertook it, their purpose. 

[Mr. WARREN addressed Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts in 
an undertone. ] . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to you, sir, that I 
have objected, and I will not say anything to you in private 
that I will not say publicly. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator to say publicly that he 
withdraws his objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
withdraw my objection. 


Put them both in? 





Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


We offered a 


the Senator from 


The Senator from Mississippi has 


Mr. President, I decline to 
I am making an explanation now. 
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Mr. WARREN. 
satisfactory. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
Massachusetts——— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The purpose of the gentle- 
men who planned this filibuster, which began weeks ago-—— 

Mr. MOSES. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. Can the Senator from Mississippi yield to have 
speeches made here and still retain the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He can not do so if objection is 
made, 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course I yielded with the understand- 
ing that I would not lose the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. No such understanding was had with me, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
have to rely upon the preservation of his rights by the Chair. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Mississippi that when the Senator from Massachusetts 
concludes his remarks he will be recognized—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not hear what the Chair 
said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair said to the Senator 
from Mississippi that after the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, if he rose and addressed the Chair 
first, he would be recognized. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will be on the job. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. And the Chair will be looking in 
his direction, he will say, also. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any time between now and 12 o'clock 
that has not been farmed out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No time has been farmed out. 
Chair has made no agreement to recognize any Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Chair to say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that he would recognize him. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Chair recognize that the other 
side is monopolizing all the time that remains before final 
adjournment? 

Mr. SWANSON. 


The Senator's explanation will not be 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 


May I have the floor, please? 


The 


A point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes in general 
that in some way the public interests are being sacrificed. 
The expedition of public business is much to be desired; but 
the Chair is powerless to take any action in the matter except 
to recognize the Senator who first rises and says, “ Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided he is looking in that direction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massackusetts. I thank the Vice President 
for his courtesy. 

The plan of this filibuster was that by showing great nerve 
and courage on the part of its promoters, a time would come in 
the Senate when two-thirds of this body would surrender 
their principles, and, for the sake of preventing criticism 
against them because of the failure of appropriation bills, 
they would yield. The issue from the beginning of this fili- 
buster and up to this hour has been, Where was the cowardice, 
and where was courage and principle? I want to say, in fair- 
ness to the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, that they have had courage, and they have had 
nerve, and they have played their game well. It was to carry 
this filibuster to an end, even if it defeated all of these appro- 
priation bills, or carry it to a point where two-thirds of the 
Senate would run to a humiliating retreat, forget their prin- 
ciples, and yield to the pressure for the passage of deficiency 
bills without eny consideration or knowledge of them by the 
Senate, 

Mr. President, this is political blackmail. It is legislative 
banditry. If this were not a legislative body, such conduct as 
we have witnessed here, if perpetrated by a minority outside 
of this Chamber, would be considered tyrannical and criminal. 

Yet here, under rules—elastic rules—two men, and a few 
others following their lead, have proceeded to keep us here day 
and night, thinking that when the crisis came, when the last 
momeit arrived, their talk of money for veterans, talk of money 
for erecting new buildings, talk of a few appropriation bills, 
would make us all wilt and fade away, and we would all forget 
our principles and join with them in their filibuster in order to 
permit the appropriation bills to become law. 
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Mr. President, we are trying out here an issue that will not 
end with the adjournment of this session at 12 o'clock. The 
question is whether two-thirds of this body have a right to 
vote on a great public question. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not 
yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When we come back here in 
December, if the same sort of conduct is undertaken again, they 
can carry on for weeks and for months 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am sorry, 
but I do not yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They can carry on for weeks 
and for months these very same tactics and prevent any legis- 
lation of any character whatever from being enacted into law. 
It is time to know definitely whether we possess legislative 
freedom or the tyranny of a few. 

I protest against that kind of government, and I want my 
course to be clearly understood 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That I am objecting to being 
blackjacked, to being held here day and night until within two 
hours of adjournment, and then to having bills of momentous 
consequence passed here by unanimous consent without debate 
or deliberation or even knowledge of their contents. 

I do not propose to stand for days and nights for a principle 
such as we have been fighting for here, and -then to be black- 
jacked in the last hour into reversing my position and abandon- 
ing my cause because of the suggestion that some appropriation 
bill is needed. 

Mr. 
advice? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Mississippi in his own right. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STEWART. It is a question I wanted to address to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HARRISON. Address the question to me, please. 

Mr. STEWART. I shall. The Commissioner of Pensions has 
said that if this joint resolution is not adopted, he will have to 
suspend payments to many Civil War widows, women 80 and 90 
years of age. 

Mr. HARRISON, That is not a question. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator, then, want to assume the 
responsibility of having these poor old ladies go without the 
means of livelihood? That is the question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will just turn 
around to the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is now in the 
door of the cloakroom, and suggest that question, it may be that 
he could answer it. 

Mr. STEWART. But we still have time—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has had plenty of time. He stood here for three days and 
objected to all this legislation. We have made every effort, 
sitting up all night, making proposals for unanimous consent 
every one, two, or three hours. 

Mr. STEWART. We still have time to pass that joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
yield for a question. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has objected, or the Senator 
from New Hampshire has objected, or the Senator from New 
York has objected. 

Mr. MOSES. As a matter of personal privilege, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must protest. 

Mr. President, a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HARRISON. I object to being taken off the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One Senator can not take another 
off the floor on a question of personal privilege. The Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania this morning employed this language, “ There need not 
be any doubt as to who is the cause of the killing of this 
legislation,” trying to give the impression that we on this side 
were the cause of it and that we were prompted by pique. 
Coming from the Senator from Pennsylvania, knowing the facts 


SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator yield for a bit of 


I object to the Senator talking until I 
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as he does, he knows that that statement is not substantiated by 
the real facts. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let us forget politics and pass this most 
important measure. : 

Mr. HARRISON. I refuse to yield to the Senator. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and his cohorts on the other 
side objected to the prohibition bill being taken up. They used 
time even on that measure. They have employed every 
expedient. They have raised their objections, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Senator from Pennsylvania, as one of the 
influential members of the Finance Committee, was designated 
as the member of that committee to handle upon the floor of 
this body the alien property bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is the Senator going to speak 
until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know whether I will or not. I 
do not think the Senator will stay here if I speak until 12 
o'clock, because I do not think he can stand it. I refuse to 
yield further. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is the Senator who was desig- 
nated to handle the alien property bill on this floor. Yet he is 
the Senator who, instead of pressing that important legislation, 
which has been before the Congress for years, which measure 
had passed the House of Representatives, employed his posi- 
tion here to filibuster and to defeat it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows that I tried 
to get it up—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Late in the afternoon yesterday he made 
an effort, a mere gesture, to take it up, when the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas had asked unanimous 
consents for its consideration, had expressed the hope of even 
cutting down the time for its consideration. That would have 
procured a vote. 

Let him go back and receive the cheers of the thugs and the 
corruptionists of Pennsylvania, and let them say to him that 
he is a “knight of the closed and corrupt ballot box,” but 
let him at the same time explain, if he can, to those American 





and German claimants who have been fighting to get their | 
money out of these funds for years how he defeated the legisla- | 
I do not think he could do it, and I do not believe even 


tion. 
with his strong influence with Andy Mellon he can explain 
to Andy how he defeated the public buildings bill. 

Ah, in the coming campaigns the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and his associates who have defeated these bills will not be 
invited to go into this district and that State which need 
public buildings, because it will be known that he: and they 


were the ones who, through their filibustering tactics, allowed | 


the buildings bill to die upon the calendar, 

I did not finish reading what the governor of his State said 
about the corruption in Pennsylvania. Let me finish. 

ar. PHIPPS. Mr. President, is this the same governor who 
was an opponent of Mr. VarE? 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the same governor who runs 
cleaner politics in Pennsylvania than the Senator runs politics 
in Colorado, 

The governor further said: 


his nomination was partly bought and partly stolen, and that frauds 
committed in his interest have tainted both the primary and the gen- 
eral election. 
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But even if there had been no fraud in the election, | 


a man who was not honestly nominated can not be honestly entitled | 


to a seat. 

The stealing of votes for Mr. VARE, and the amount and the sources 
of the money spent in his behalf, make it clear to me that the election 
returns do not in fact correctly represent the will of the sovereign 
voters of Pennsylvania. 

Therefore, I have so worded the certificate required by law that I 
can sign it without distorting the truth. 


Ah, those words were written in the letter to the Senate. 
I am wondering what the Senator from Pennsylvania—not 
Senator Pepper, but the junior Senator from Pennsylyania— 
thought when he heard the returns coming in the night of the 
election. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
moment 

Mr. HARRISON. If he did not think there was corruption 
and graft in the election in that State. Over $800,000 was 
proven by this committee to have been expended by Mr. Varg, 
a million or a million and a half, approximately that amount, 


If the Senator will give me a 





. | fairs, and shipping. 
On the contrary, I am convinced, and have repeatedly declared, that | 


a 
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spent by his colleague who sits in this body for seven minutes 
longer to-day. I have read to you what Governor Pinchot 
thought of Vare and his election. Let me read you now the 
opinion of our fighting and filibustering friend what he thought 
of VarE and VaRE methods. 

Here is a part of a speech made by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep} just a few nights before the 
primary election in Pennsylvania, when he left his many duties 
here and went forth to Pittsburgh, not to Philadeiphia, be- 
cause they might have driven him out of Philadelphia. They 
will not the next time, not after the fight he has made for VARE 
here now. The Vareites will receive him with open arms. I 
do not know, though, how the people in Pittsburgh will receive 
their Little Lord Fauntleroy. They might change their opinion 
about this statesman from Pittsburgh. But here is what he 
said in the speech: 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator is manifestly violating a 
written rule of the Senate, in this, that he is imputing to a 
Senator unworthy motives, or conduct unbecoming a Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I congratulate myself that I have con- 
vinced even the Senator from California that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was wrong. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator seems to 
wit, or shows some statesmanship. 
or his type. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the tall sycamore from the Golden Gates 
of the West will just sit down and possess himself in patience, 
we will get along all right. 

Mr. President, I am going to read just a part from the speech 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Reep] when he was 
opposing Mr. VaRrEe and supporting Mr. Pepper. This is what 
he said: 

VARE’s attempt to drag in the liquor question is a false alarm 
In my four years in the United States Senate I have never yet had 
an opportunity to vote on this question in any form, 


think that 
It is a Mississippi type 


is 


He had an opportunity the other day and voted against it. 

Mr. REED of Pennslyvania. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. The Senator is misstating the 
record. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


If the Senator voted for 


it, I did mis- 

state the ReEcorp, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I voted for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I congratulate the Senator on casting 
one good vote in his senatorial career. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator might as well 
have one statement correct in his remarks. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have corrected that statement. I have 
congratulated the Senator. 

I continue reading from the speech: 

His experience, if he is elected, would be the same. 

The questions on which he would be required to act are the live 
questions of the tariff, immigration, taxation, banking, farm relief. 


I suppose Andy Mellon suggested that the word “ banking” 
be put in there, 

Mr. CARRAWAY. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


“Farm relief,” too. 
And farm relief, “railroads, foreign af- 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. HARRISON. 
left out. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. HARRISON. 
ally left out or not. 


Is there anything in there about oil? 
There nothing about oil. That 


is was 
That was an oversight. 
I do not know whether it was intention- 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we can not 
hear the colloquy. Will not the Senator speak louder? 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Arkansas asked me 


why the Senator left out oil, and I told him the Senator was 
the only one who couid tell him, that I did not know whether 
he did it intentionally or not. 


In the contest over the governorship the whole political future of 
Pennsylvania is at stake. 


It was at stake that night, just as it is to-day at stake, 
when the Senator from Pennsylvania is fighting to draw Vare 
to him, so he can hold on to his seat in the United States Senate. 

“The whole political future in Pennsylvania is at stake,” said 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

We can not and will not submit the State to the domination and con- 
trol of a small group of Philadelphia ward leaders who know nothing 
of, and care nothing for, the interests of the rest of the State. 
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Those are the golden words that fell from the silver lips of 
my filibustering friend from the Smoky City of Pittsburgh, and 
as I pay him that compliment the smiling countenance of my 
genial friend from New York |Mr. Wapswortn], who will be 
with us but one minute more, rises before me. 

Mr. PHIPPS rose. 

Mr. HARRISON, I do not want that view to become eclipsed 
by the more-disturbed eountenance of my friend the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator yield to me? 
request that a letter be printed in the REcorp. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have beautiful thoughts and wonderful 
visions before me, when I contemplate the Senator from New 
York {Mr. WapswortH], a man who in this body has made 
a splendid record, has ingratiated himself into the hearts of 
his colleagues, has so conducted himself as to win the confidence 
of the country. How sad! What a pity that now in these 
last few hours he would take unto himself such companionship 
and so deport himself as to mar that record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, it is a shame to spoil a good speech 
like this. 


I want to 


FINAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It is customary for the Vice 
President, at the beginning and ending of a session of Congress, 
to address the Senate upon an appropriate subject. The com- 
ments the Chair has to make on this occasion will be very brief. 

The Chair regards the results of the present legislative session 
as primarily due to the defective rules of the Senate, under 
which a minority can prevent a majority from exercising their 
constitutional right of bringing measures to a vote. This is 
the only great parliamentary body in the world where such 
a situation exists. 

On this the closing day of the second session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, the Chair commends to the Senate the remarks 
upon the Senate rules which he made on the first day of the 
first session of this Congress. 

The hour of 12 o'clock having arrived, the Senate stands in 
adjournment sine die. 


ADJOURN MENT 


——__ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, March 4, 1927 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 


3, 1927) 


The recess having expired, at 9 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m., 
the Hlouse was called to order by the Speaker. 
RESOLUTION COMMENDING HON, C, A. NEWTON, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short resolu- 
tion adopted by the Mississippi Valley Association with refer- 
ence to the services of our distinguished colleague, Mr. NEew- 
Ton of Missouri, who voluntarily retired from the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a short resolution adopted by the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion with reference to the services of the gentleman from 
Missouri {Mr. Newron]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Association herewith expresses 


the appreciation of the citizenship of the Mississippi Valley for the 


substantial, meritorious, and worthy work done in the past eight years | 


for the cause of waterways by the Hon. CLEVELAND A. NEWTON, leader 
of the waterway forces in the House of Representatives, on the eve of 
retirement as a Member of Congress. The individual record of 
Congressman NeEwToN during his many years of service in public life 
hoped will remain as a perpetual monument to his ability, enthusi- 
perseverance in prosecuting a which not only is of 
immediate constituents but to the vast population 
making up the citizenship of the entire Mississippi Valley territory. 
Resolved That the Valley Association expresses 
e that Congressman NEWTON in his new undertaking in the law 
which he is a member will the same 
success he has achieved during his congressional career. 
Resolved further, That a of this resolution be 
Congressman NEWTON, the members of the Rivers 
miitee, and the Congress of the United States. 


his 


it is 
asm, and 


benefit to 


cause 
his also 
further, Mississippi 
ne nol 
firm of secure 


high degree of 


copy transmitted to 


and Harbors Com- 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
to address the Heuse for one minute, 


unanimous consent 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


lations are cited as the excuse for nondelivery. 
deception and fraud is therefore apparent. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I have been so outrageously, 
brutally, and inhumanly treated by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. in relation to the reception of cables that I wish to 
call attention to some extension of remarks I shall incorporate 
in the Recorp on the subject in the hope that other people may 
not receive like treatment from that corporation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not use the Postal? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Postal has treated me well and the Western Union rottenly. 

Confirming the statement that I have just made to the effect 
that I have been outrageously, brutally, and inhumanly treated 
by the Western Union Telegraph Co. in connection with the 
delivery of cable messages, I beg to submit the following facts, 
I am doing this in the hope that in some way a correction of 
this evil can be brought about, either through such condemna- 
tion as I can visit upon the corporation or through official 
action or court procedure. Nothing can excuse or justify my 
experience, but I hope to be the means of preventing other 
parents or friends of travelers suffering as my wife and I did 
for several weeks through the carelessness, laziness, and in- 
competency of Western Union employees. I apologize for plac- 
ing in the Recorp my personal affairs, but in doing so feel I 
am acting only as any public official should act under like 
circumstances. The facts are as follows: 

My only son has been traveling through Egypt and Africa. 
He is very careful to send me a cable at least once each week 
as to his whereabouts and well-being. I have received probably 
20 cables in the last few months from him. My last message 
from him previous to the experience of which I speak was 
dated in Khartum February 1, and was promptly delivered to 
me by the Postal Telegraph Co. Knowing my son was proceed- 
ing through the uncivilized section of Africa south of Khartum, 
I made allowance for one week's failure to receive a message 
on the score of inaccessibility of telegraph communication. 
This condition, however, continued for more than three weeks, 
and cables sent by me were reported undelivered from Rejaf, 
which is in the southern part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
This only added to our nervousness and worry. 

I finally appealed to the good offices of the State Depart- 
ment, and through the courtesy of Assistant Secretary Carr on 
Monday, February 28, received word that my son was in 
Nairobi, ahead of his schedule, and that he was well. Not 
receiving a message direct from my son that day, by chance I 
inquired the next morning of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
if there was any undelivered message for me in their posses- 
sion. Later in the day I received a letter from the office in 
Washington, and with it were a message received from my son 
that morning and one which had been received February 24, 
four days previous. A copy of this letter appears in my letter 
to the State Department appended hereunder. 

I sent for the signer of the above-mentioned letter and ex- 
pressed to him very freely and forcibly my opinion of the com- 
pany he represented. He acknowledged to me that no effort 
was made to deliver the cable of February 24. The following 
day, March 2, I called up and asked if any other cables had 
failed of delivery, and was then given two other messages, one 
of which had been received here on February 9 and one on 
February 19. 

It will thus be seen that three cables, all addressed to Treap- 
way, Washington, D. C., were undelivered, and the excuse for 


| nondelivery was the statement made in the manager's letter 


that the name TrREADWAyY had not been registered at the price 
of $2.50. I informed the gentleman that I was the only Treap- 
wAY in Washington in the telephone book and had received a 
great many messages during my term of service in Congress, so 
that there could be no excuse that I could not be found or was 
not known. I had been solicited to have my name registered, 
but was not informed that the Western Union would make no 
effort to deliver a message unless the name was registered. 

On further inquiry I find that neither the Western Union 
Co. nor the United States Government is a signatory party to 
the International Telegraph and Cable Regulations, which regu- 
An intentional 


I wish further to cal! attention to the act of May 27, 1921, 
entitled “An act relating to the landing and operation of subma- 
rine cables in the United States.” In section 2 a direct refer- 
ence is made to service in the operation and use of the cables. 
If there had been other serious abuses of the license privilege 
as in my case an excellent ground could be made for with- 
drawal of the license permit. I have placed the entire matter 
before the State Department for their investigation, and append 
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hereto a'letter which TIT have written te that department on the 
subject. 

I have yet to find a single person who in any way condones or 
justifies the gross carelessness and negligence of the company’s 
officials. I might further say that although I asked the office 
manager to refer the matter to officials higher up three days 
no word has come to me from any representative of the 
What future action IT shall take or course I shall 


ago, 
company. 
pursue is as yet undetermined, but I will assure persons who 
have occasion to use the cable that as a result of the treatment 
1 have received some guaranty will be forthcoming that other 
parents or friends of travelers will not be subjected to the 
mental anguish we have endured at the hands of this corpora- 
tion. 


Marcn 2, 1927. 


Ilon. Frank B. KELLOGG, 
Seerctary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Six: On either February 24 or 25 I ealled upon Assistant 
Seeretary Carr, asking his assistanee in locating my sen, Mr. Heaton 


I. Treadway, traveling in Africa, from whom I had not heard since 
February 1. He is in the habit of cabling me weekly when traveling, 
and as more than three weeks had elapsed since the receipt of his last 
cable Mrs. Treadway and I had become very much worried. In fact, 
Mrs. Treadway has been ill, partly as the result of this worry, and con- 
fined to her bed. On February 28 this condition was relieved by word 
through the State Department that Mr. Treadway, jr., was in Natrobi 
and was well. 

By chance, inquiry was made on March 1 of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. as to whether any cablegrams for me were undelivered 


About 1 o'clock on that date I received a letter from the company 
signed by J. T. Bresnahan, office manager, of which the following is 
a copy: 


“In accordance with your telephone request to-day, I am sending you 
cable of February 24 and another dated March 1, just received, ad 
dressed ‘ Treadway— Washington.’ 

‘International telegraph and cable regulations applying to telegraph 
and cable companies throughout the world provide for the registration 
of eable code addresses at a fee of $2.50 per year, which in the case of 
Washington covers registration with the All America Cables (Inc.), the 
Radio Corporation of America, the Postal Telegraph Cable Co., and this 
company. 

“The regulations furthermore provide that messages received bearing 
cable code addresses which are not registered shall be automatically 
reported through the originating office to the sender as being 
livered on aceount of the code address not being registered. 

“If any more cablegrams are expected bearing the code address 
‘Treadway,’ it is suggested that the address be registered to insure 
delivery by any one of the four companies in Washington which might 
receive it. We will be very glad to arrange for the registration, 
ing the fee to your account.” 

Attached to the above letter were two cablegrams, one of which 
was dated Kampala, February 24, and the other Nairobi, March 1 
Upon further inquiry I have had delivered to me to-day through the 
Capitol branch of the Western Union Co. a cablegram dated at Melut 
February 9, and another dated Rejaf, February 19. 

I desire to inquire whether the reason given for lack of delivery 
namely, that the name “ Treadway 


unde- 


charg- 


” is not registered as a code address 
valid; also whether this Government or the Western Union Tele 
graph Co. are signatory parties to the International Telegraph and 
Cable Regulations, to which reference is made in the above-quoted letter. 

In this connection I invite attention to the act approved May 27, 


is 


1921, entitled “An act relating to the landing and operation of sub 
marine cables In the United States.” Section 2 of this act provides 
“that the President may withhold or revoke such license * * * or 


may grant such license upon such terms as shall be 
just and reasonable rates and service in the 


cables so licensed.” 


necessary to assure 
operation and use of 
Will you kindly inform me whether, in the opinion of the Department 
of State, the Western Union Telegraph Co., in the Instances of non- 
delivery herein cited, has complied with the terms of its license wherein 
service is involved? While this matter is personal, it appears 
to present a most serious possibility. 
department to make a thorough investigation 
wherein officials of the Western Union Co, 
is made to deliver cablegrams unless the 
istered. The matter appears to me 
the protection of the public, and it is on this basis that I am request 
ing an official opinion from your department, as well as with a view 
to correcting this practice through means of governmental authority. 
Awaiting your response and with high regards, I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 


to me 


ihe of this 


situation, 
acknowledge that no effort 
name of the addressee is reg 


to be worthy of investigation for 


sir, 
ALLEN T, Treadway. 
The State Department's reply to the above communication 
has not yet been received by me, but I am violating no confi- 
dence when I say that unoflicially the gentleman with whom I 
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I believe I am justified in asking | 
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have taiked in the State Department consider the action of 
the Western Union Co. as inexcusable. 


e MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 13503) entitled “An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine 
the claims of individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians 
against tribal funds or against the United States,” disagreed to 
by the Heuse of Representatives, and agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Frazter, Mr. McMaster, and 
Mr. Kenprick conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that: the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the twe Houses on the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1339) entitled “An act for the relief 
of Katherine Southerland.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 4305) entitled “An act to authorize 
the sale, under provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, 
No, 45), of surplus War Department real property.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees | to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1661) 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
Bodkin.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3889) 
entitled “An act to regulate volls charged for transit over 
highway bridges across the Red River between the States of 
Okiahoma and Texas. 

The message also announced that, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3 of the joint resolution approved June 5, 
1924, entitled “ Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” the Vice 
President appointed Wes.tey L. Jones, a Senator elect, as a 
member of the joint committee created under said act to fill the 
vacancy that will occur on March 4, 1927, by reason of the 
expiration of the term of service of the Senator from Oregon 
| Mr. STANFIELD]. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the following 
Senate bills and joint resolutions’: 

S. 2202. An act to — the right and time for appeal to 
plaintiffs in suit No. 33731 in the Court of Claims of the 
United States; 

S. 2643. An act to provide for the cooperation of the United 
States in the erection in the city of Panama of a monument to 
Gen. Simon Bolivar ; 

§S. 2729. An act to authorize the refund of $25,000 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum; 

S. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar organi- 
zations, and for other purposes ; 

§. 3170. An act to provide compensation for disability or death 
resulting from injury to employees in certain maritime employ- 
ments, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3286. An act to amend the interstate commerce act and 
transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of the owner of 
New York; 

S. 3963. An act to provide for the protection, development, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 
adequate system for grazing livestock thereon ; 

8S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution restricting the Federal Power 
Commission from issuing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Colorado River or any of its tributaries; 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code system 
under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the un- 
restricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, 
in connection with the products of the Harriman Geographic 
Code system for all governmental, administrative, or publica- 
tion purposes for which the same may be desirable ; 

. 4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cottages 
same an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, at Marion, Ind.; 

S$. 5339. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into a contract to purchase, upon completion, a suitable 


to the 


the 


the ferry bout 
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building for customs and other governmental purposes in the 
city of New York; 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution for the relief of Katherine 
Imbrie ; 

S$. 3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund authorized 
by that section; and 

S. ISLS. An act for the relief of Lillie F. Evans. 

The message also announced that the Senate concurs in House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 56, providing for the appointment 
of a joint committee of the House and the Senate to join 
and participate in the celebration as representing the Congress 
of the United States in the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the meeting of the Continental Congress 
at York, Pa., September 30, 1777, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) to correct 
an error in the adjustment of the account between the State 
of New York and the United States, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, and agrees to the conference asked by the 
Hlouse on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Overman and Mr. Norris conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 82) entitled “ Joint resolution to amend 
subdivision A of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924,” and 
requests a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on 
the part of the Senate Mr. JouHNnson, Mr. WUILLIs, and Mr. 
COPELAND. 

The message also announced that a committee of two Senators 
be appointed by the Vice President to join a similar committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inquire if he has any further 
communication to make to them prior to the adjournment of 
the present session of Congress, 

The message also announced that the Senate concurs in House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 53, to print a revised edition of the 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress up to and 
including the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The message also announced that the Senate concurs in House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 60, suspending for the remainder of 
the present session of Congress the engrossment and enrolling 
of bills and joint resolutions by printing. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a national arboretum, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendinent of the Senate to the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) to correct an error in the 
adjustment of the account between the State of New York and 
the United States. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled House bills and joint resolution of the following titles, 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 12563. An act for the relief of Walter B. Avery and 
Fred S. Gichner ; and 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution directing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to correct an error made in the adjust- 
ment of the account between the State of New York and the 
United States, adjusted under the authority contained in the 
act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated 
for in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to Senate bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 4247. An act to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
as amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the in- 
sertion of a new section in said act between sections 5 and 6 
of said act, to be designated as “5a” of said act; 

S. 5788. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, in the 
county of Anoka, and the village of Champlin, in the county of 
Hennepin, State of Minnesota ; 
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8.1661. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
Bodkin ; 

S. 1339. An act for the relief of Katherine Southerland ; 

8.3889. An act to regulate tolls charged for transit over 
highway bridges across the Red River between the States of 
Oklahoma and Texas; 

8. 4305. An act to authorize the sale, under provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property ; 

8.5112. An act to provide for appointment as warrant officers 
of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused 
by military service rendered by them as commissioned officers 
during the World War; 

S.J. Res. 110. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of. the Harriman Geographic Code system under 
patents issued, ete. ; 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to amend subdivisions (b) and 
(e) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended: 

8S. 1640. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes; 

8.3170. An act to provide compensation for disability or 
death resulting from injury to employees in certain maritime 
employments, and for other purposes: 


8S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution restricting the Federal Power 


Commission from issuing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Colorado River or any of its tributaries; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; 

S. 2202. An act to grant the right. and time for appeal to 
731 in the Court of Claims of the United 


plaintiffs in suit No. 3: 
States ; 

S. 2643. An act to provide for the cooperation of the United 
States in the erection in the city of Panama of a monument 
to Gen. Simon Bolivar ; 

S. 2729. An act to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Co- 
lumbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum; 

8. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers’ co- 
operative associations by boards of trade and similar organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

8. 3286. An act to amend the interstate commerce act and the 
transportation act, 1920, and for other purposes ; 

S. 5963. An act to provide for the protection, development, and 
utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 
adequate system for grazing livestock thereon; 

8.3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund authorized 
by that section ; 

8.4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cot- 
tages and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind.; 

5S. 5339. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into a contract to purchase, upon completion, a suitable 
building for customs and other governmental purposes in the 
city of New York ; 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint 
Imbrie; and 

$.1818. An act for the relief of Lillie F. Evans. 

ARTICLE BY HON. FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, OF NEW YORK 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp an article by our colleague, Mr. DAVENPoRT, 
of New York, on water power. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

{From the Outlook, New York City, March 2, 

Water Power AS A Po.iticaL Issue—(1) MuscLe 

THE COLOKADO—(3) ON THE St, LAWRENCE- 
PLANT? 

By 


There are important issues international which have a bearing on 
the welfare of our country in China, in Mexico, in Nicaragua. There 
is a domestic issue which seems to fill, at the moment, the vision of a 
large element of our population—the ..guor issue. But there is no 
domestic issue of actually greater economic and political proportions 
than the issue of adequate control of the major water-power resources 
of the country. 

The use of hydroelectric energy, produced at the lowest possible cost, 
means vast saving of the coal supplies. It means the wide extension to 
farm and home and factory of the extraordinary creature comforts of 
light and power. Hydroelectric energy we shall have with us as long 
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as clouds gather moisture and rivers run. The water-power resource 
occupies, as the Federal Power Commission has said, “a peculiar status 
in the public mind.” ‘There is a widespread concern that the consum- 
ing public may be paying unduly high prices for light and power through 
excessive capitalization for rate-making purposes. There is a fear that 
public regulation has not developed rapidiy or efficiently enough to 
meet the situation, The truth probably is that sometimes it has failed 
to protect the public, sometimes it has failed to protect the utility. 
There seems to be a growing desire in the public mind to have this great 
resource developed, side by side with a growing restiveness of mind 
about the economic and political effects of it all. 

The American people, I believe, desire the permanent prosperity of 
this gigantic business of electrical energy, whether generated by coal or 
water. 
infancy. Its interconnections and mergers are stretching from sea to 
sea. The superpower growth, linking great systems into a useful 
whole, is capable of enormous saving to the companies and to industrial 
efficiency. Also it is capable of enormous monopoly extortion. An 
adequaté public control of this modern economic giant, both in its super- 


ve > , is bee ng : ; f ader propor- | . . A : 
power and giant power forms, is becoming an issue of bro Dro} | bers of Congress from many different parts of the country, from plain 


tions every year. 
KEY CENTERS 

At the present time the attention of the country is directed particu- 
larly to the water-power phase as it appears already on the Tennessee 
at Muscle Shoals, on the St. Lawrence, and on the Colorado. The 
instinct of the country seems to be that these are key centers of vital 
importance. On the Tennessee the National Government, under the 
impulse of prospective war need for the cheap manufacture of nitrates 
for explosives, rushed into the construction of the famous dam and 
power station which bear the name of Muscle Shoals before anybody 
had a very definite notion of what we were going to do with the power 
after we produced it. No contracts were entered into with anybody In 
advance to take the surplus power. The Federal engineers have done 
a notable piece of work in construction, but mose of the available power 
is now running to waste because Muscle Shoals has become a political 


issue. The Government is waiting for a policy from Congress. The 
utility companies which have distributing systems in that area are 
eagerly waiting te get a combined hand on the power plant at the 
lowest available terms. The farmers wish to make it predominantly 


a fertilizer-producing center, although it is becoming plainer every day 
that no such amount of power is likely to be necessary long for ferti- 
lizer production at any particular point. ‘The fertilizers of the future 
seem likely to be the products of synthetic chemistry, requiring little 
hydroelectric energy. Nevertheless, all the power that can eco- 
nomically used for agriculture at this southeastern center of the coun- 
try should be so used. This has been the declared national policy con- 
cerning this project from the beginning. 

Different groups are struggling to get Muscle Shoals for various pur- 
poses, while the attitude of political leadership upon the issue seems to 
be uncertain and inclined to give the whole matter up as not of great 
consequence, anyway. Here, it seems to me, the instinct of the people 
is sounder than the instinct of some political leaders. And it is the 
fear of the strength of that instinct on the part of the people which 
is giving Washington pause, in the hope that sound policy may grow 
upon political vision. 

We shall never get on at Muscle Shoals, so I think, until we defi- 
nitely determine who is to sit at the switchboard of that great power 
plant which we have constructed and set the policy for the whole 
region, 

There are various interests to be taken care of, and the Government 
of the United States or one of its public agencies, like the Federal 
Power Commission, acting directly through Federal engineers, the 
only fit arbiter, A certain amount of power will be required even for 
the predominantly chemical ; roduction of nitrates for fertilizers. 

Nobody will begrudge whatever amount is required for the farming 
interests. 
of Muscle Shoals will naturally get, and should get, a certain amount 
of electrical energy for the development of general manufacturing. 
And the surplus above this, whatever it is, should be used under con- 
tracts with the existing utility companies over an area of probably 300 
miles in radius. The Tennessee is a vast waterpower resource for the 
whole southeastern part of the country, and this resource belongs to 
the region. It should never be allowed to be wasted uneconomically for 
agricultural nitrates nor monopolized locally by electrochemical manu 
facture. Local monopolization was the blunder, perhaps a natural 
blunder at the time, on the American side of Niagara. The power there 
belongs to the region. It is the cheapest power on the American con- 
tinent. But, as the Federal Power Commission has pointed out, three 


be 


is 


It is becoming a very great industry, even though yet in its | 
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great numbers of people and numerous conflicting Interests, but by the 
Government of the United States, acting directly through the engineers 
of the War Department or indirectly through the Federal Power Com- 
mission, if this commission car obtain from Congress sufficient allocat- 
ing and contractual authority to do the work. 

A similar control is proposed as an alternative method at the famous 
Boulder dam project in the Southwest, a bill for which has recently 
been reported to the House and to the Senate of the United States. 
Under this bill the Secretary of the Interior may sit at the switchboard 
and apportion the power by contract with the city of Los Angeles and 
some 25 other communities, with the power companies, and among the 
States which participate in the Colorado compact. 


PRIVATE OR PUBLIC INITIATIVE 


Whether you examine the issue at Muscle Shoals, on 
or on the St. Lawrence, you find that the bottom question is, Who is 
to control the power plant? Who is to have title and actual posses- 
Sion? I gather that this matter is highly important, because as soon 
as the Boulder dam and power bill was recently reported to the Heuse 
of Representatives, long, technical telegrams to Mem- 


the Colorado, 


began coming 
folks away back on the hills of Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado, and 
many other points, protesting against the American people being 
caught with this power plant on their hands; dear folks who would 
unquestionably bardly know a penstock from a turbogenerator if they 
saw them rolling down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The argument being made against construction, ownership, posses 
sion, and operation of the power plant in connection with the dam at 
Muscle Shoals, on the Colorado, and on the St. Lawrence, is that it 
will put the Government into business. Personally, I agree that the 
greatest development possible of sound private initiative is the thing 
for any country. It has made America. But there are points at which 


private initiative is not the thing. Post offices, lighthouses, and 
municipal water plants are generally agreed to do better in public 
hands. They are key matters of public interest, simple in their nature, 


and the sort of thing that does not lend itself to private profit. 
It is well to raise the question as to whether the great hydroelectric 


| plant at Muscle Shoals and the proposed plants at Boulder Canyon and 





| the Imperial Valley in any year. 


Also Florence and Sheffield and the surrounding communities | 


quarters of it is wholesaled away to local corporations within the city | 
limits under long-term contracts, while the city of Buffalo, a few miles | 


distant, must supply its industries and its citizens from steam-generated 
power, 
electric energy in the vast southeastern region of the country can best 
be made, so it seems to me, not by licensing some private utility com- 
pany in the region or some combination of utility companies to take 
over the power plant and act as arbiter of the lives and fortunes of 


The plainly necessary apportionment in the publie interest of | 


} and 


at the Long Sault, dispensing the blessings and profit of vast public 
resources to many interests and to many millions of people, do not 
belong to the range of projects which have an unusual measure of 
publie initiative and operation. In my opinion, that is the heart of 
water power as a political issue, and the main purpose of this article 
is to discuss this particular phase of the whole problem. 
BOULDER CANYON 

Let us next examine the facts 
River at Boulder Canyon, just now 
attention of Congress. 


about power out on the Colorado 
sharing with Muscle Shoals the 


The Colorado River is the roaring giant of the Rockies, one of the 
great rivers of America. It flows through six of the Intermountain 


and Southwestern States on its way to the Mexican Gulf of California 


and the sea. The average annual discharge of the river is about 
17,000,000 acre-feet—that is, enough water to cover 17,000,000 acres 
a foot deep. There are times in its flood when its discharge is said 


to be over 200,000 cubic feet a second. 
Wyoming make it during a part of every year a menace to 
60,000 Americans, agricultural dwellers in the Imperial Valley of 
Southern California. The reason for this is that the river carries 
down every year an enormous amount of silt and deposits it along 
its lower course, building up a delta higher and higher just on the rim 
of the Imperial Valley, which is below sea level. 

In 1905 there was a terrible inrush of water, which was with great 
difficulty finally controlled. A far greater disaster may overtake 
There is a national opinion in favor 
of scientifically controlling the flood of the Colorado to protect the 
Imperial Valley, if for no other reason whatever. tut there are other 


The melting snows of Colorado 


reasons. It is possible to use the water of the Colorado for irrigation 
purposes much less wastefully than at present, and over a much 
wider area. tut chiefly, next to the safety of the Imperial Valley, 
there is here a vast water-power resource going to waste, capable 
of generating, it is estimated, when fully harnessed at all points, 


8,000,000 horsepower of electrical energy. 


The Boulder Canyon project is only one of the many which later 
may arise along the Colorado, but it is of itself a project of great 
proportions, involving 1,000,000 horsepower. It contemplates a dam 


550 feet high at a site where the river forms the boundary between 
Arizona and Nevada. Back of this extraordinary natural dam site is 
a natural reservoir site where 26,000,000 acre-feet of water may be 
imprisoned and the flood of the river entirely controlled. The dam 
is to cost about $40,000,000, the power plant about $30,000,000, and 
a new all-American canal from the river to the Imperial Valley is 
to cost $30,000,000 more. The balance of the total estimated expendi 
ture of $125,000,000 is interest on the cost of the works during their 
construction. 

Here is a gigantic national enterprise, and power is at 
of it. 


the heart 
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The profit from the power produced will pay for the project entirely 
within 25 years, so it is estimated. 
trols vast economic authoritative influence, distributes blessings or curs- 
a great region, and stands arbiter over the interests of millions 
And the main point of 


ings to 
of people, cities, farms, corporations, States. 


t 


Whoever controls the power con- | 


.t interest has come to be, Who is, going to possess and control the | 


arty 

power plant? Everybody agrees that the National Government should 
* i 

construct and possess and operate the dam. Nearly everybody agrees | 

that when you get past the power plant, the distributing systems | 


entirely should be in private hands. The business of hydroelectric dis- 
tribution is a highly intricate business, and on a wide scale is not 
fitted for public operation. But how about the business of turning 
on the power at the hydroelectric plant? According to the testimony 
of men like Jolin Liston, of the General Electric Co., and I am informed 
that it is also the opinion of Owen D. Young, the modern hydroelectric 
plant has been reduced to a rather remarkable simplicity through the 
of 100 per cent foolproof, very slowly obsolescing, 
automatically controlled machinery. 


invention nearly 


INVESTOR VERSUS CONSUMER 
Why, then, the political struggle now going on at Washington and 


at Albony, to get the power plant out of Government hands and into 
private hands? It bas been said aforetime that the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world. It appears alse to be true that the hand 


which rules the switchboard is at least in a strong position to rule the 
rates of power to the consumer. The struggle for the construction 
and possession of the power plant, even under a license for 50 years 


with cautious provisions for recapture, is the old struggle between the | 


investor and the consumer. Thanks to the long conflict with com- 
missions and courts and the protection of the fourteenth amendment, the 
public utility investor is coming into his own. Nobody objects to this, 
if it doesn’t go too far. Investments must be safe. The development 
of the country can not go forward unless we assure those who put 
their savings into investments for public improvements that they will 
get a reasonable return for their capital. There ought not to be a con- 
flict between those who invest money in securities of the character 
known as public utilities, on the one hand, and the consumer, on the 
other, If investors will satisfied with what is a fair 
able return upon capital really invested, there is no such controversy. 
Controversy comes when the grant or governmental power is capitalized 


be 


and reason- 


for promotion purposes and when under the process of regulation the | 


consumer's interests are left inadequately safeguarded. 

It is becoming better and better understood in this country that the 
public-utility consumer who attempts through cémmissions and courts 
to secure a reasonable rate when he feels hinrself aggrieved is under a 
substantial handicap. The utility company is operating under a license 
to use a natural resource which has all the effect, so far as legal and 
constitutional protection is concerned, of a grant or conveyance for a 
terms of years. And the company has in its favor all the legal proc- 
and constitutional safeguards of private property. The deter- 
mination of the facts is under the so-called police power form of regula- 
tion That involves a long litigation. There is a difference of opinion 
as to the value of the investments. Experts are employed on both sides, 
and the thing takes on the form of a great battle, with years of delay 
before there a final decision, with the consumer in most instances 
left helpless because he is not equipped adequately to present the public 


esses 


is 
side of the case. 
the recent Supreme Court opinion in the Indianapolis water-power case, 
to permit promoters’ profits, reproduction going 
values to be reckoned into what beconres for rate-making purposes actual 
investment And the consumer too often pays the freight, while 
the investor correspondingly flourishes. 


reasonable costs, 


is 
cost, 


THE CONTRACT AS A SAFEGUARD 

northeastern section of the country the St. Lawrence project 
in the public eye and bids fair to be a form of political 
as well as economic testing in the State of New York. I pass over the 
greatness of this St. Lawrence resource, more than a million and a 
quarter horsepower in the possession of New York State alone. I make 
no more than mention of the 10,000,000 tons of coal yearly which might 
be saved on the New York side by the use of hydroelectric energy now 
going the St. Lawrence. I draw no picture of the added 
comfort, happiness, and prosperity to the people of this Comnronwealth 
to States near by. I direct thought only to the core of the 
problem—-whether on the St. Lawrence, or at Musele Shoals, or on the 
Colorade-—what shall the answer be to the question of fair, firm, and 
adequate control in the public interest? 


In the 
is immediately 


to waste on 


and sistet 


Neither of the major political parties, while originally far apart 
! . would lead the State of New York into the business 
of the distribution of electric energy. The question is, first, whether the 


on the issu now 


State is have the opportunity to build the dam and power plant 
ifself, or whether the Federal Government will take the initiative 
and develop the power as well as increase the navigability of the St. 
Lawrence if this does not take place, then the question is upon the 
actual construction, possession, and operation of the great dam and 
power plant, if New York takes the initiative. Shall the dam and 
plant built and operated by a private corporation under the State 
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water power act, leaving the ultimate consumer to the tender mercies 
of a relatively inadequate regulation by commissions and courts; or 
shall the State or a public authority build and operate the dam and 
hydroelectric plant, using the contract-making power to curb more 
fully the distributees and completely prevent the exploitation of the 
St. Lawrence energy by private companies? By the use of the con- 
tract-making power I mean, of course, the making of a bargain in 
the form of a mutual contract which is safeguarded by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and enforceable against both parties, even 
though one of those parties is the National Government or a State. 

In fact, the nub of the issue might be even simpler than the ques- 
tion of who is to build and operate the dam and the plant. I have 
no doubt that the State of New York or a public authority could em- 
ploy the best private engineers in the world to do the job of construc- 
tion. But if the State became timid at this point, I can conceive it 
as being willing to agree to ask national engineers, Canadian and 
American, to supervise and build all the structures. Still the issue 
would come over the occupancy and operation of the power plant. 
Who shali actually sit at the switchboard and allocate and sell the 
power to the distributors, and under what conditions, if at all, shall 
a private company be allowed occupancy of the plant? 

In New York the complications connected with the regulatory proc- 
ess through the public-service commission, while not greater than in 
many other States, are manifest. 

My observation of the New York Public Service Commission leads me 
to conclude that, valuable as the work of that body has been, as an 
institution it has not measured up to the expectations of those who 
originally created it, Without trying to apportion political blame, I 
think it must be conceded that the exigencies involved in the selection 
of appointees for this regulatory body have not made for continuous 
policies and for the retention of the expert knowledge required for the 
effective functioning of such a commission, meeting, as it must, con- 
tinuous management and continuous expert service in the public-utility 
corporation. 


POVERTY-STRICKEN COMMISSIONS AND NIGGARDLY GOVERNMENTS 


And there are certain other weaknesses of a very plain and under- 
standable sort in New York State and everywhere else inherent in 
purely public-commission regulation. Commission control costs a great 
deal of money, and legislatures and Congress are proverbially niggardly 
at critical points of administration. If you go to Washington and 
try to find out some of the pending problems of the Federal Power 
Commission, you will discover that this inadequacy of staff equipment 
results in a situation like this: For example, a water-power company 
on an international stream carries more than $30,000,000 of capital 
unclassified on its books. It wishes to classify in terms of its own 
appraisal, and the Federal Power Commission simply has not the time 
nor the men to give to the settlement of the controversy. Whether the 


| rates charged to the consumer by this corporation are just or not will 


The tendency of court decisions, reaching a climax in | 


never be known until some commission is possessed of the time and 
skill to go to the bottom of the matter. 

A perfect illustration of the baleful influence which is always ready 
to play against efficient commission regulation is indicated by an 
astounding bit of propaganda just made public by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

This commission is just now making an effort with Congress to obtain 
authorization for a modest increase in the number of skilled employees. 
The propagandist flimsy circulating in newspaper offices and among 
Representatives and Senators runs after this fashion: 

This commission is getting along pretty well as it is. It now pro- 
poses to go into further matters of regulation of rates and services, 
thus duplicating what most of the States are doing! Many of the 
hydroelectric power companies have encountered difficulties in the 
way of regulation when they have either voluntarily or otherwise 
brought existing developments under Federal license with this com 
mission. The commission does not really make valuations! It at- 
tempts to work out net investment which may be accepted by public 
authorities. This memorandum has not been prepared in the interest 
of any particular power corporation, but as a proposed movement 
which might seriously affect the general welfare of hydroelectric 
companies, operating under the Federal Power Commission. 

The reply of the commission to this subtle attempt to undermine its 
efficiency is that, with its present force it is very difficult to get at 
the costs and expenditures alleged to have been incurred or paid 
prior to the time when the license is issued to a corporation. It 
declares that it is the prevailing practice of power companies to pad 


statements of this kind with everything that the imagination can 
devise, and then frequently to add compound interest, even though 


no interest bas ever actually been paid. Unless the commission is in 
a position to examine into the validity of claims thus made, scores 
of millions of dollars of so-called “ costs” will be added to the capital 
accounts of licensees of the commission in violation of the law, and 
these additions will become permanently a part of the rate base and 
a part of the price to be paid if the United States elects at the end 
of the license period to exercise its option to purchase the properties. 
Naturally, many licensees object to having their proposed illegitimate 
additions to capital accounts discovered and eliminated. They would 
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much prefer that the commission should be so handicapped by lack 
of personnel that it could do nothing but accept whatever they might 
present. 

This propaganda presumably is regarded as wily strategy. Anyway, 
it exhibits a very unfriendly reaction to a remarkable piece of work 
recently done by the Federal Power Commission in connection with 
the Conowingo project in the State of Maryland, where a financial 
killing seemed as good as made, but was frustrated by the vision and 
acumen of the Federal Power Commission, exercised for the benefit of 
the consumer, and for the benefit of the utility, too, if the whole 
truth were told. This Conowingo project was to cost about 
$54,000,000. 

What did the promoters wish to do? They wished to raise $38,000,- 
000 by bonds at 54% per cent, $16,000,000 through the issue of preferred 
stock at 8 per eent, and then they were going to sell 94,200 shares of 
common stock which cost them 53 cents a share for $25 a share, which 
would have netted the promoters a profit of $2,305,000 at the start. 
That was stopped. The Federal Power Commission said: “ You will 
sell your common stock for actual cash, for what you paid for it, and 
no more; and that, plus what you get for your bonds and what you 
get for your preferred stock and what you actually spent in construc- 
tion work, will be the capital cost which you will be permitted to set 
up on your books, and not a penny more.” 


POLICE POWER PLUS 


The inereasing perils of mere commission regulation are not imagl- 
nary. Wherever the police power can be fortified by the use of the 
contract-making power of government, the public interest is more secure, 
Why at these strategic water-power centers of the country, public re- 
sources of the first magnitude, should not the National Government on 
the Colorado and the Tennessee, or the Federal or State Government on 
the St. Lawrence, perform the simple function of turning on the power 
at the switchboard and retain final authority over the erection, posses- 
sion, and operation of all the structures? It is not simply that the 
interests in this region are varied and that the natural arbiter is a 
government. It is not simply that the National or State sovereignty, 
or a public authority representing them, can borrow money for these 
projects more cheaply and employ fully as capable engineers. It is not 
simply that the public authority, either direct or indirect, would be 
nonprofit making and thus be in a position to furnish a vast new flood 
of electrical energy to consumers at greatly lowered cost. 
that the Nation or the State, or a public authority representing either, 


might employ the contract-making power of the Constitution to compel- 
the | 


justice to the consumer and unwarranted profit to 
distributing corporation. 

These great new floods of hydroelectric energy to be produced on the 
Tennessee, on the Colorado, on the St. Lawrence belong to all the 
people of the respective regions. If these new floods of energy are to 
pour for the most part into the existing distributing systems of private 
companies, they, of course, become entangled with great private capitall- 
zation and with a rate-making system subject to the increasingly un- 
satisfactory regulatory processes of State public-service commissions, 
These great new public floods of electric power enter the accounts of 
the distributing companies as an operating charge. Because of the 
relative cheapness to the companies of this public energy, the general 


operating cost for the whole distributing system is lessened. This is a 


to prevent 
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But it is | 


real gift which should be reflected in a schedule of lowered charges to | 


all consumers in the system. In view of the relative frailty of com- 
mission control, why at these great key centers should not the distribut- 


ing company, which purchases this public energy, be required by con- 


tract to agree in advance that the general rate for electrical energy 
throughout the distributing system shall be lowered at once by an 
amount calculated in accordance with the lower operating cost? Or, 
more thoroughly yet, why should not it also be made a part of the con- 
tract that the distributing company submit to a determined and agreed- 
upon fair valuation of its existing property before it obtains this splen- 
did asset of low-cost public power, doing no fundamental injustice to 
the present investor, but providing that all new property in the system 
should be capitalized for rate-making purposes in the future in terms 
of actual investment? This was in substance the method followed by 
the city of Chicago in the settlement of its controversy with its trans- 
portation utilities not so long ago. There are other possibilities of the 
use of the contract-making power which should be carefully studied. 

Of course, no public authority should be permitted or will be per- 
mitted to exercise its power arbitrarily, but under the process of the 
contract-making principle of control will it not be a simple matter for 
any court, on an application for injunction, to determine what are the 
actual terms of the contract and whether they are being properly 
carried out? This is different litigation altogether and far simpler than 
litigation over rate regulation within the police power, 

ALTERNATIVE—A NEW ANTITRUST CRUSADE 

I am raising the question of a more adequate form of controi, it will 
be observed, only at those great key centers of national water-power 
resource where the valne of the governmental grant is so manifest and 
so dominating. Some day we shall face the same problem 
Columbia River at the fourth great corner of the country. 


on 
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process of control at these points will be a sort of public yardstick to 
the whole water-power industry and will act as a test of rate-making 
justice in vast regions of the country. The very picture of these proj- 
ects might have a sobering effect upon incautious greed elsewhere. 

It is a great source of comfort to students of economic and political 
progress that so reasonable a view is recognized as sound by men of 
vision in the economic world like Owen D. Young, who is lending his 
experience and intelligence to this sort of a solution on the St. Law- 
rence. No doubt he has his troubles with men of less vision in the 
great industry which he represents. But I hold that the best con- 
servative in public life to-day is the man who can foresee the trend of 
events and who seeks to protect business and the public from the recur- 
rence of the great antitrust and antimonopoly crusades which have so 
disturbed the economic and political life of the Nation in times past. 


PROVISIONS AND PURPOSES OF 8S. 4530 


Mr. COLT’/N. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a letter I have received from the Chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads on the purposes and provisions 
of Senate bill 4530. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I submit a letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Publie 
Roads. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau OF PuBLic RoaDs, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1927. 
Hon. Don B. Cotton, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Covtron: In compliance with your request the bureau in- 
terprets the language of the bill S. 4530, as follows: 

This section provides that in the case of any State where the un 
appropriated public lands and nontaxable Indian lands exceed 5 per 
cent of the total area of all lands in the State in which the popula 
tion does not exceed 10 per square mile the Secretary of Agriculture 
may, upon request from the State highway department, increase the 
Federal aid percentage up to and including the whole cost thereof, 
on the most important roads of the Federal-aid highway system and 
connections. The total Federal aid allotted on projects during any 
fiscal year will not exceed under this measure the total payable under 
existing laws in such State. It would only require any State receiv- 
ing more than the previous legal pro rata on any specific project to 
accept a lesser pro rata on some other project projects in order 
that the total Federal aid allotted in any fiscal year would not exceed 
the present legal pro rata. 

This provision would permit a State to finance the construction of 
an important through route traversing a section of low taxable values 
largely or wholly with Federal aid, but would require a balancing of 
the total Federal aid allotted through the accepetance of less than the 
legal percentage of Federal aid on projects in wealthier sections. It 
would not relieve the State from matching the total Federal funds 
allotted during any fiscal year for all projects with the legal State 
pro rata share. 

The purpose of the measure is to allow flexibility between individual 
projects while maintaining the same percentage contribution 
the part of the State and on the part of the Federal Government 
on the total program for any fiscal year. The participation of each 
remains the same. 

Trusting this gives you the desired information, I am, 

Sincerely, 


or 


of on 


Tuomas H. MAacDONALp, 


Chief of Bureau. 
PULLMAN CAR SURCHARGE 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Pullman surcharge and to include in my remarks 
a resolution passed by the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Pullman surcharge and to include therein a resolu- 
tion passed by the National Council of Traveling Salesmen. Is 
there objection ? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 


|} of the House, this surcharge was imposed by the commission in 
| 1920 without any hearings, simply to counterbalance a wage in- 


the 
Such a | any 


crease then ordered, which has been more than wiped out by 
subsequent reductions, although this charge has been allowed to 
remain. 

But once having obtained the revenue from this tax, without 
hearings or evidence whatsoever, the railroads were 
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naturally put to their utmost efforts to give a rational explana- 
tion for continuing it. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the slim and specious basis 
upon which they sought to sustain the charge at the last hear- 
ings before the commission, by which they succeeded in con- 
vincing only 4 out of the 10 commissioners of their viewpoint. 

They stated that since Pullman cars were steel and thus 
very much heavier than coaches, besides holding many less 
passengers, it was more expensive for them to carry a Pullman 
passenger than a-coach passenger. 

Now, what became of this contention at the hearings before 
the commission,:and at the hearings before your committee in 
the Senate? 

It was shown that not only had they 
difference in weight between Pullmans and coaches, by special 
studies made without the supervision of the commission, but 
modern steel coaches, which have already largely supplanted 
wooden coaches, weigh as much as a Pullman ear. That is, 
they were basing their contention on an obsolete or at least 
obsoleseent condition. Furthermore, the witnesses admitted on 
cross-examination that steel cars were a great advantage to the 
carriers over wooden cars, and that they were glad to have 
them from the Pullman Co. In other words, they were seeking 
to charge the public with something which was of itself a great 
benefit to them. 

Now, as to the claim that Pullman ears hold less, 
smaller passenger capacity, than coaches. It is certainly true 
that they have. But what difference does that make? Again, 
it was merely a cover-up argument to sustain a charge that had 
originally been gotten by the carriers without the need of prov- 
ing their case. For, of course, it is not the possible number of 
passengers that could be carried in coaches and Pullmans, 
respectively, not the mere capacity, but the average number of 
passengers which actually is carried—that is, the actual oc- 
ecupancy of the coach and Pullman services which should be 
compared. Pullman cars are always more nearly filled to 
capacity than coaches, because of the making of reservations in 
advance and because the major portion of Pullman traffic is in 
the heavy lanes of travel and the major portion of coach travel 
in the thin lanes of travel. 

Now, it appeared upon the hearings that whereas the rail- 
roads had made this irrelevant contention regarding the rela- 
tive capacity—i. e., the number of passengers that can be car- 
ried in coaches and Pullman cars, an average of 13 passengers 
are carried every mile of Pullman travel, whereas an average 
of 14 passengers are carried every mile of coach travel, a 
trifling difference of one passenger, for which the surcharge 
would compensate the carriers tenfold. 

But further than that, even if the claims of the carriers as 
to weight had been sustained, it will be readily apparent to you 
who have given consideration to railroad matters that weight 
carried is a comparatively small factor in the total cost of 
transportation. It affects fuel costs and about one-third of the 
rondway expenses, and it does not even affect fuel cost in 
direct proportion to weight. 

Thus even the difference in weight carried per passenger— 
because Pullman cars actually carry on the average only one less 
passenger per mile than coaches—would have an inappreciable 
effect. 

But, on the other hand, the benefits of Pullman transporta- 
tion to the carriers are patent, and far overbalance any ques- 
tion of weight carried. In the first place, the Pullman passen- 
ger’s average journey is more than eight times that of the 
coach passenger. A passenger uses a terminal only at the be- 
ginning and end of every journey, and thus coach passengers 
incur more than eight times the amount of terminal expense 
that Pullman passengers incur, 

The commission has frequently called attention to the im- 
mense importance of this long-haul factor in comparing the 
cost of various services, and if you will recall the claims of 
the railroads before your own State commissions you will be 
perfectly satisfied of the great gain to the carriers of long 
haul over short haul travel. 

More than this, as I said above, the bulk of Pullman trans- 
portation is in the heavy lanes of travel and the bulk of coach 
transportation in the thin lanes of travel, so that in Pullman 
transportation the carriers have all the great advantages of 
intensiveness of use, cutting down labor and overhead costs, 
and producing a much greater return on an equal amount of 
investinent. In other words, all the enormous advantages of 
volume production. 

And, besides, did you know that the Pullman Co. pays all 
of the expenses of maintenance, depreciation, car attendance, 
cleaning, laundry, taxes, and insurance, all of which haye to 
be borne by the carriers in the instance of coach travel? 
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And furthermore, you know that the Pullman Co. furnishes 
all the cars in which Pullman passengers ride, instead of their 
having to be furnished by the carriers as in the case of coach 
service. 

The minority of the commission, which decided in favor of 
continuing the Pullman surcharge, said of this fact: 


The actual saving in respect of capital investment can not, of course, 
be considered as an actual saving, for respoidents would be entitled 
to a fuir-return on the capital investment if made by them. 


And then this minority proceeded to consider the case as if 
that capital investment in cars were made by the carriers and 
not by the Pullman Co, In other words, they failed to take into 
consideration at all that the Pullman Co. furnishes the cars. 
According to them, if the railroads did not have a cent devoted 
to Pullman service, they should get just as much, regardless of 
that, from the Pullman passenger as from a coach passenger, 
despite the fact that the passenger had already paid the Pull- 
man Co. a return on its investment in cars. 

And you knew, of course, that in addition to all this—and the 
railroads themselves admitted before your committee that the 
long-haul, heavy-lane travel, which is the Pullman travel, is 
the cream of their passenger business—you knew, of course, 
in addition to all this, that the railroads have contracts with 
the Pullman Co. which no one forced them to make, and under 
which they receive, in addition to the surcharge, $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 annually of the fares obtained by the Pullman Co, 
from the Pullman passenger. 

Having made these contracts and sought to get all they can 
from the Pullman passenger through one channel, they now 
seek to justify getting more in another way—getting paid twice 
for the same service. 

These are the reasons why the indisputable figures introduced 
before the commission and brought out on cross-examination by 
the representatives of the public showed that Pullman service, 
without the surcharge, yields the carriers a greater net revenue, 
mile for mile, than coach service, 

These were the reasons why the expert analyst of the com- 
mission assigned to the investigation found the expense to the 
carriers of conducting Pullman service to be very substantially 
less than the expense of conducting coach service mile for mile, 
These were the reasons why the only examiner of the commis- 
sion who beard the evidence reported unequivocally that the 
surcharge was a discrimination against Pullman passengers, 
was unreasonable, and ought to be abolished. 

These were the reasons why the only two commissioners who 
heard any of the evidence voted unqualifiedly for the abolition 
of this unjustifiable exaction, These were the reasons why not 
more than four members of the commission, none of whom bad 
heard the evidence, reported the surcharge reasonable. 

These are the reasons which, aside from all other considera- 
tions which have been or will be brought to your attention for 
the removal of this discrimination, must compel this body to 
give relief by discontinuing this last war-time hang over. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I include at 
this point a resolution of the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen, together with a copy of H. R. 4497, which is identical 
with S. 1148: 

Resolution and petition to Congress for 8. 1143, “to repeal the war- 
time Pullman surcharge,” representing 912,000 traveling salesmen 
of the Nation, the 1,000 delegates of the various trade, territorial, 
and fraternal divisions of the country, here assembled in joint 
session in the city of New York, on Thursday, the 6th day of Jan- 
uary, 1927, do hereby pass, approve, and submit to the Congress 
of the United States of America the following resolution and 
petition : 

Whereas the so-called Pullman surcharge was instituted by the 
Director General of Railroads under Government operation during the 
recent wur in order to discourage unnecessary civilian travel and to 
leave transportation facilities more free for war operations, as has 
been publicly stated by the then director general, and such charge 
was accordingly discontinued by the director general in 1918 imme- 
diately after the armistice; and 

Whereas the surcharge was reinstated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after the close of the hearings in increased rates, 1920, 
without any hearing whatsoever to justify such charge as a legal rate 
and without application by the carriers, but purely on its own voluntary 
motion and merely as a temporary expedient to counterbalance in part 
an increase in wages then announced by the Railroad Labor Board and 
estimated at. $618,000,000 a year; and 

Whereas the actual increase of such Railroad Labor Board award 
proved to be only $518,000,000, and even this has been wiped out by 
later wage reductions; and the carriers, through subsequent changes 
in working conditions now save an additional amount of some $400, 
000,000 yearly in wages as against the rules in force when the said 
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surcharge was imposed, nevertheless the Interstate Commerce 
sion has failed to discontinue the collection of the war-time 
surcharge still being imposed on the public eight years after the war 
is over, in spite of the fact that the very reason moving the commis- 
sion to reinstitute the war-time charge has been eliminated; and 

Whereas the carriers have been and are attempting to pit one sec- 
tion of the public against the other in disregard of the public’s real 
interest by threatening the great farming interests that there can be 
no reduction in freight rates if the Pullman surcharge is removed, 
and by threatening the traveling salesmen that they can have no relief 
on the surcharge if farm rates are reduced, while the fact is that, as 
indicated by the carriers’ actions, their intention is to make no sub- 
stantial reduction in either freight or passenger rates, but on the con- 
trary their real intention is to demand increases for which no justi- 
fication in fact exists; and 

Whereas, as far back as 1923, when the hearings in the Pullman 
surcharge case were in progress before the commission, the carriers 
themselves admitted a return of 5.19 per cent on the tentative valua- 
tion fixed by the commission in accordance with the provisions of the 
transportation act; and 

Whereas the great bulk of the surcharge goes to roads that even in 
1923 were earning in excess of the return prescribed by law; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that since 1923 the condition of 
the carriers hag remarkably improved, to the extent that, as a whole, 
they are now earning far in excess of 5.75 per cent on the commis- 
sion’s Valuation, the return prescribed by law, so that there is unde- 
niable opportunity and sound economic reason for the removal of 
the Pullman surcharge, as well as freight-rate reductions many times 
exceeding the amount of the Pullman surcharge; and 

Whereas because of its deterrent effect on travel the Pullman sur- 
charge was followed by a decrease of more than 200,000,000 Pullman 
revenue passenger miles in the first month after its reinstatement by 
the commission and more than 6,000,000,000 revenue passenger miles 
in the period of two years and eight months preceding the hearings 
before the commission ; and ° 

Whereas with the Pullman surcharge the amount now received by 
the carriers per Pullman passenger in addition to his regular trans- 
portation fare is 989 per cent of (more than nine times) the carriers’ 
average annual receipts from this source in the three years preceding 
the war and is an arbitrary differential between coach and Pullman 
traffic unfairly exacted from the passenger who has already paid the 
Pullman Co, for the extra service rendered him; and 

Whereas Pullman service the carriers to conduct and 
yields them a greater net revenue ‘han coach service because of the 
facts, among others, that the Pullman Co, owns and supplies all equip- 
ment used by Pullman passengers and the maintenance facilities be- 
hind that é¢quipment; that the Pullman Co. also assumes miscella- 
neous operating expenses of large magnitude for maintenance, depre- 
ciation, car attendance, cleaning, laundry, taxes, and insurance, all 
borne by the carriers in coach traffic; that Pullman traffic costs the 
carriers less than one-cighth the terminal expense of coach service, 
since the Pullman passenger’s average journey is more than eight times 
that of the coach passenger; that Pullman travel is almost entirely in 
the heavy lanes and the major portion of coach travel in the thin 
lanes, allowing in Pullman transportation a much greater intensiveness 
in use of facilities and labor; that the Pullman Co, pays the carriers 
some $10,000,000 a year, in addition to the surcharge, from the fares 
it receives from the public; and 

Whereas the commission’s expert analyst assigned to the surcharge 
investigation found that the cost to the carriers of conducting Pullman 
travel was substantially less than that of coach travel; and 

Whereas Examiner Keeler, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only examiner of the commission who heard the evidence, recom- 
mended the removal of the surcharge in a careful and very complete 
report; and 

Whereas on the vote of the full commission Commissioners Campbell 
and Cox, the only two commissioners who had heard any of the evi- 
dence, voted unequivocally for the removal of the surcharge; and 

Whereas on the vote of the full commission, only four commissioners, 
none of whom heard the evidence, found that the surcharge was rea- 
sonable, two commissioners found that it was unreasonable and should 
be reduced by one-half; and four commissioners, including the only 
two who had heard the evidence, found that the surcharge was totally 
unwarranted and should be entirely removed, there thus baving been 
6 of the 10 agreed as to its unreasonableness, and only a minority of 
the commission in favor of the retention of the surcharge; and 

Whereas the surcharge is not a rate in the accepted sense, in that 
the carriers have never sustained it by proof as required by section 15 
of the interstate commerce act; and in any case, it is the right and 
duty of the Congress to lay down guiding rules and principles for its 
agent, the commission, to wit, that charges are to be made on the basis 
of the service rendered and not on the basis of what the commission 
supposes to be the comparative personal incomes of the patrons of the 
carriers; that, as the United States Supreme Court has said, every 
service must stand upon its own bottom as far as it can, and if it does 
not itself incur extra cost, shall not be made arbitrarily to recoup 
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alleged deficits in other cirections; that the service which is the most 
profitable and most productive of revenue to the carriers should not 
for that reason be penalized by the imposition of a surcharge, and 
finally that charges should not be raised to such a level that they are 
prohibitive, as pointed out above in the case of the surcharge; and 

Whereas it appears on the very face of the commission's report that 
the minority of four commissioners, finding that the surcharge was rea- 
sonable, wholely misconceived the evidence in every vital respect, and 
that the majority of the commission, although finding that the sur- 
charge is unreasonable, nevertheless has left in effect this one-ous and 
unjust exaction; and 

Whereas this charge has remained saddled on the public for more 
than six years and will remain until doomsday except for the action 
of the Congress, and every year it continues means another $40,000,000 
taken from the public without return; and the public, unlike the rail- 
roads who are assured of remuneration from the pockets of the public 
itself, can not maintain an interminable conflict, but must look for 
relief to its Representatives in Congress assembled; else there is no 
relief: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates of all the organizations and asso- 
ciations assembled at this joint meeting, representing the interests of 
the Nation’s 900,000 traveling salesmen and all others of the traveling 
public, do hereby, petition Congress for relief from this onerous and 
obnoxious tax, which is an arbitrary and unjustified aftermath of the 
war, which is discriminatory and entirely un-American in principle, and 
which, although found by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
unreasonable, has nevertheless been left in effect by that commission ; 
and we appeal to the Representatives elected by the people and in 
Congress assembled for immediate action to repeal this surcharge and 
to declare the collection of any such surcharge unlawful in times of 


peace by enacting into law the bill (S. 1143) amending section 1 o* 
the interstate commerce act. 
Seymour N. Sears, 
President National Couneil of Traveling 
Saleamen’s Associations of America. 
Sam T. BREYER, 
Supreme Counselor United Commercial 
Travelers of America. 
H. E. TREVVETT, 
Secretary-Treasurer Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Association of America. 
{H. R, 4497, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 9, 1925 
Mr. McLauGHuin of Nebraska introduced the following bill, which 


was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 


A bill amending section 1 of the interstate commerce act 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (4) of section 1 of the interstate 


commerce act, as amended, is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 
“Tt shall be unlawful for any such carrier to demand, charge, or 


to the provisions 
of this act, in any parlor car or sleeping car any fare in addition to 
that demanded, charged, or collected for transportation in a day coach 


the use of 
} accommodations in parlor cars or sleeping cars by companies owning 
| such cars.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


| Justice 


extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the 
Pierce Butler, of the United States 
on the Doheny case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the decision of Justice Pierce Butler on the Doheny case. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


decision of 
Supreme Court, 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


that decision has already been inserted in the Senate proceed- 


ings in full. 


Mr. BROWNE. I did not know that, and I withdraw the 
request. 
Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the necessity of fur- 
ther tariff legislation. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that right.. 
Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the report in the Cooper case. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right under the 
leave granted by the House. May the Chair say that under 


the leave granted by the House all Members may extend their 
own remarks, but special permission is required for the inser- 
tion of documents. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have permission to 
extend my remarks on my first 10 years in Congress? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman bas that right. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, may I have the same privilege 
with reference to my eight years in Congress? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that permission. 


INCREASED PENSIONS 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speuker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert a small resolution from the Theodore Roosevelt Camp of 
Spanish-American War Veterans on pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by 
the House I am incorporating here resolutions recently passed 
by Theodore Roosevelt Camp, No. 8, Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, Atlanta, Ga., setting forth a plan by which the revenue 
could be raised to pay the increase in pensions which they feel 
is justly due the veterans, their widows, and orphans. These 
brave volunteer veterans were neglected so long by the Govern- 
ment they served so faithfully that we ought to be ready to 
listen to their suggestions: 

FINANCING PENSIONS 


HEADQUARTERS THEODORE ROOSEVELT Camp, No. 8, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Atlanta, Ga., February 28, 1927. 

Ilion. W. 

Dar is a resolution proposed by Past Commander 
Ralph Steckel and adopted by this camp at its meeting on February 27: 

‘Whereas the present revenue from the Federal tax on 
$370,000,000 : and 

* Whereas, if the tax on tobacco was doubled, it would not greatly 
increase the cost of tobacco to consumers: and 

“ Whereas the consumer is insistent that all persons who have offered 
their services to their country in time of need be granted a reasonable 
pension ; and 

*“ Whereas the present authorized veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Philippine insurrection, and China relief expe- 
dition are not in keeping with the needs of these veterans; and 

*“ Whereas the total cost of pensions now authorized is slightly greater 
than $200,000,000 per year: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by Theodore Roosevelt Camp, No, 8, United Spanish War 
Veterans, in reguiar meeting assembled at Atlanta, Ga., this 27th day 
of February, 27, That Congress be urged to double the tax on tobacco 
in order to provide revenue from which to pay all pensions, including 
the increase rightfully due the veterans, their widows, and orphans.” 

Cuas. A, Wricut, Adjutant. 


D. UpsHAW, Washington, D. C, 
Sir: Following 


tobacco is 


rate of pensions 


In this connection, while performing one of my last acts of 
official service for my constituents, 1 obey an impulse to give, 
I hope, a little passing pleasure and entertainment to all my 
honored colleagues by publishing the following original lines— 
them written about midnight, and the last several 
verses written during the closing session of Congress. 

fr am very certain that if ever in America’s Westminster 
Abbey storied urn or animated bust back to its mansion shall 
eall the fleeting breath for me, it will not be because I wrote 
these impromptu lines; but they simply express a meager part 
of the affection I feel for my colleagues, with whom I have spent 
eight happy, eventful years, 


some. of 


THE LADS OF CONGRESSTOWN 


lads of 
brave, 


Hlere’s to the Congresstown, 
Big-hearted, and true! 

My feelings swell, I wouldn't sell 
The years I've spent with you. 

In boyhood’s charm, out on the farm, 
I dreamed the dream of youth, 
tSeneath the dome of Freedom's Home 
To battle for the truth, 

The 


Since 


eight—ah, 

first I knew the thrill 

Of those who climb at last to find 
Their place upon “'The Hill.” 


years are happy fate, 


And never yet, since first w 
In fellowship so fine, 
Have I ever known on manhood’s throne 

A picture more sublime. 


met 


Despite the tales and all the gales, 
Of laughter o’er the fields, 

Despite the slurs of all the curs 
Who bark at Congress's heels. 
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There’s not a wag beneath the flag, 
There's not a critic true 

Can find a brand in all the land 
Of bigger men than you. 


And since the women came to bless 
With their refining powers 

The future glows like Sharon’s Rose 
Within this land of ours. 


Oh, lads and lassies of Congresstown, 
Were the surgeon probing near, 

My heart that loves, my heart that proves, 
These friends I hold so dear. 


I'd say to him, with eyes grown dim: 
Oh, doctor, here they dwell. 

My comrades brave, who seek to save 
The land we love so well. 


And as I stand with outstretched hand, 
To say my last good-by, 
I pray God's love will lead above 
To “fairer worlds on high.” 
—William D. Upshaw. 
CONSIDERATION OF BILL 8. 4782 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 4782. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would rather deal with 
question of extensions for the moment. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
mentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. 


the 


Mr. Speaker, a _ parlia- 


The gentleman will state it. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Under the leave granted 
by the House may a Member extend his remarks twice on two 
different subjects? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. The Chair thinks a 
Member may extend his remarks in the Recorp on any subject, 
provided the remarks do not include the incorporation of docu- 
ments or papers. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


| extend my remarks in the Recorp on the medicinal liquor bill 


passed the other day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. BLANTON. This gentleman is the new wet leader of 
the country, and he ought to have special privileges. 


A DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on February 24 
I introduced in the House a bill (H. R. 17321) to create an 
executive department of the Government to be known as the 
department of conservation. 

I realize that it is too late in the session to hope for action 
upon it at this time, but I desire briefly to call attention to 
it now because it is my purpose to present the measure again 
at the opening of the Seventieth Congress and to ask for its 
serious consideration ‘by the Congress. 

All students of government realize and have realized for 
years that in the great work of conservation of the national 
resources the Federal Government has a most important work 
to perform. There are many things which it alone can do 
and many others in which there must be an intelligent plan 
of cooperation between it and the States. 

Within certain well-defined limits the national power must 
take the lead. 

I think it will not be questioned by those who have given 
study to the question that the national activity in this great 
work bas been greatly handicapped by reason of the fact that 
there has been too much diffusion of authority among existing 
departments. This has inevitably resulted in overlappings and 
duplications with a consequent weakening of efforts, resulting 
in much lost motion and wasted attempts. 

This is not said by way of criticism of the departments. It 
has resulted from the system and this system the Congress 
nione can change. 


Coordination is imperatively necessary. It will assure econ- 


omy in public expenditures and increase efficiency in all lines 


of conservation endeavor. 
I shall not attempt now a detailed analysis of the measure, 
It is proposed to transfer to the new department seven exist- 
ing agencies; to wit— 
(1) The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
(2) The Bureau of Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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(3) The National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior. 

(4) The Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce. 

(5) All functions of the Secretary of Agriculture in respect 
to national monuments. 

(6) All functions of the Secretary of the Interior or of any 
bureau or officer of the Interior Department respecting the 
reindeer of Alaska. ; 

(7) All functions of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Commerce under the upper Mississippi River wild 
life and fish refuge act. 

The bill then provides in detail for the transfer of powers 
and duties, as well as appropriations, personnel, records, and 
property. 

It creates no new bureaus, nor does it add to existing powers 
of the Federal Government. 

Its fundamental purpose is to bring about, in the first in- 
stance, essential coordination. This can then be followed by 
necessary and proper legislation. 

In connection with the great policy of conservation utility 
will hold first place in popular thought; but it must be intelli- 
gent utility which will eliminate wasteful destruction and insure 
the preservation of the things which the future generations 
must have and the replacement of natural resources as they 
are taken for human use. Nothing short of this will constitute 
a true policy of conservatien, s 

There are probably 30,000,000 of our people who are fisher- 
men, hunters, nature lovers; there are more than $2,000,000,000 
invested to supply their needs. This army will increase as the 
years go by. We should not permit America to become a fishless 
and a gameless land. : 

Rapidly it is becoming treeless. There must be a nation-wide 
policy of reforestation in which both the Nation and the Staies 
shall do their part. 

America must not become a land of desolation. God gave us 
the greatest outdoors ever laid down for a people. To use it 
for the practical things of life does not require its further 
destruction. We are trustees of a wonderful heritage of nature; 
we must preserve it for those who are to come after us. Both 
for utility and recreation our national-park system must be 
extended to the full limit of Federal authority and must be 
administered in the interest of preservation. 

There exists no greater challenge to the statesmanship of 
to-day than lies in the policy of conservation of what is left of 
the heritage of nature. It is believed that one great step will 
have been taken by creating this department and coordinating 
the activities toward the establishment of that policy upon a 
sound and intelligent basis. 


DESECRATION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon a bill which I have 
had pending in the Congress to prevent the desecration of the 
American flag, and to print therewith certain documents sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this session of the House 
of Representatives should not come to an end without some 
notice of an effort in this Congress to secure the enactment of 
legislation designed to prevent and punish the misuse or 
desecration of the flag of our country. I refer to a bill intro- 
duced by me at the last session (H. R. 12807) entitled “A bill 
to prevent the desecration of the flag and insignia of the United 
States and to provide punishment therefor.” 

Although a hearing was accorded by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of this House, to which it was referred, and considerable 
support of the measure displayed by various patriotie organiza- 
tions through representatives attending the hearing, with a 
quite full exposition of the legal questions involved, the Judi- 
ciary Committee have not seen fit to act upon the measure. 
The propriety, if not necessity, of such action by Congress has 
been urged from time to time in the past. Such legislation has 
been recommended by Presidents of the United States. Bills 
have been introduced. But singularly enough, notwithstanding 
the apparent reason for such a law, Congress has thus far 
failed to act or to give the subject the attention that it merits. 
While other nations have seen fit to so protect the emblems of 


own in the only fuli and complete manner in which it can be 
fully protected ; namely, by act of Congress. 

Many States have adopted laws to protect the national and 
their own State flags, but surely no State statute can carry the 
same authority, the same weight, the same impressive mandate 
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as a Federal statute, with uniform and equal application 
throughout the country, declaring to all so evilly or carelessly 
disposed within our borders, in the name of 48 sovereign States, 
that it is the will, the express command, of the sovereign people 
of them all that the symbol of their collective power and might. 
of the principles of liberty, of justice, of morality, of tolera- 
tion, of charity, and of their conception of human rights, for 
all of which it stands, must be respected and revered and that 
open disrespect or irreverence and any mutilation or misuse of 
the flag will be surely punished. 

Now, first, as to the nature and significance cf the offense in 
question, What, indeed, is a nation’s flag? Surely not a mere 
piece of bunting or other material exhibiting or impressed with 
a certain arrangement of colors and symbols to express or con- 
vey the idea of a certain national interest or origin or form of 
government. It holds within its folds a far deeper, a far more 
impressive, an almost mystic meaning. From the dawn of bis- 
tory tribes and peoples and finally nations have adopted some 
material symbol or token to express their reverence, their loy- 
alty, their love, their devotion to the race or tribe or clan from 
which they sprang, to the people or nation to which they 
belong—their pride in its traditions, its valor, its independence, 
the qualities of its manhood, the virtues of its womanhood, their 
faith in and reverence for its gods and its religion. It served 
to inspire them to resist oppression, to avenge insult, to con- 
quer, to impress their will or customs upon their enemies or 
others. The ancients carried aloft such symbols on spears or 
poles when marching into battle. So it was with the Egyptians, 
the Persians, the Greeks, and Romans. In the Bible the banners 
and ensigns of the Israelites are mentioned. We read in the 
Twentieth Psalm— 


We shall rejoice in thy salvation, and in the name of our God we 
will set up our banners. 


The eagles of imperial Rome are familiar to us in story. 
The zeal of the crusaders in their strife for the holy sepul- 
cher was inspired by standards embroidered with the cross. 
Our own starry banner with the States represented by the con- 
stellation of white stars in the blue firmament of heaven, and 
the original 13 Colonies by the stripes, was early in our strug- 
gle for liberty ordained by an act of the Continental Congress 
in 1777; confirmed and reenacted by the Congress of the United 
States in 1818 (ch. 34, 3 Stat. 415). How could the sig- 
nificance of that flag be more appropriately expressed than in 
the words of our own Supreme Court: 


From the earliest periods in the history of the human race banners, 
standards, and ensigns have been adopted as symbols of the power and 
history of the peoples who bore them. It is not then remarkable that 
the American people, acting through the legislative branch of the 
Government, early in their history prescribed a flag as symbolical of 
the existence and sovereignty of the Nation. Indeed, it would have 
been extraordinary if the Government had started this country upon 
its marvelous career without giving it a flag to be recognized as the 
emblem of the American Republic. For that flag every true American 
has not simply an appreciation but a deep affection. No American, 
nor any foreign-born person who enjoys the privileges of American 
citizenship, ever looks upon it without taking pride in the fact that 
he lives under this free Government. Hence it has often occurred that 
insults to a flag have been the cause of war, and indignities put upon 
it in the presence of those who revere it have often been resented and 
sometimes punished on the spot. (Halter vr. Nebraska, 205 U. 8S. 34.) 


No; that banner stands for all that his country means to 
the loyal American, the true patriot—his pride in the glorious 
past, his hope for a still more glorious future, the principles of 
human liberty and justice on which his Government rests, the 
blessings that God has bestowed on those who have been privi- 
leged to live in his country, the valor of her sons, his pride in 
her matchless beauties and awe-inspiring wonders, his re- 
ligious faith, his high ideals, his home, his dear ones, all that 
life holds dear. To him the flag is indeed a sacred emblem 


| That is why he bares his head or stands at attention when the 


| respect in his presence is a personal offense. 


flag goes by. That is why he stands when the anthem is played 
or sung. That is why a thrill sweeps o’er his frame and a 
mist dims his eyes when he sees it flying from the masthead 
on distant seas or in foreign ports. That is why he teaches 
his children to give the flag salute. To fail to treat it with 
To use it for a 


| selfish or debasing purpose fills him with wrathful indignation ; 
| to mutilate, defile, deface, or speak of it in contempt or derision 
their nationality, we bave thus far failed to so protect our | 


is to him a mortal affront. So desecration of the flag has 


| become not only an offense to the strongest public sentiment, 


but, in fact, a positive incitement to disorder. But may it not 
be much more? May it not be evidence of a treacherous, 
treasonable, disloyal state of mind in the one who dares to 
defile or defame this country’s flag? Unless restrained, re 
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‘pressed, and punished will not such actions lead to similar evil 
tendencies in others, to the spread of pernicious doctrines? 
Surely, unless repressed and punished, they will serve as an 
encouragement to those of revolutionary tendencies, of whom, 

fas, there are already too many among us, too many black- 
hearted or light-headed people who would tear down the whole 
structure of our Government and our institutions; not only our 
Constitution, but the family relation, personal morality, re- 
ligion, private property—in fact, all those things upon which 
our Civilization rests. 

Desecration of the flag, excepting careless, irreverent treatment 
and its use for sordid and undue commercial gail, indicates in 
the one guilty of the offense not only a belief in subversive doc- 
trines but a willingness or tendency either to personally take 
part in revolutionary activities or to incite others to such dis- 
orders. Thus desecration of the flag becomes not only an 
offense and injury to the pride and sensibilities of the great 
body of those who love their country and their government, but 
a crime against the nation and the state as well. And it 
should be recalled that in international relations an insult to 
the flag is taken as an insult to the country, an affront which 
every self-respecting country will resent and not overlook or 
permit to unchallenged. Thus even so pacific a head of 
this Nation Woodrow Wilson demanded from Mexico an 
apology for an insult to our flag at Tampico in 1915, and when 
it was not forthcoming resorted to warlike measures against 
that country by occupying Vera Cruz with our armed forces, 
Must it not be by so much the more that an insult to our flag 
within our own borders shall be a subject not only for condemna- 
tion but for condign punishment as well? - Certainly an act 
which may lead to war between nations should when perpetu- 
uted by a citizen against his own country bring that citizen 
within the toils of its penal law. 

Of course, it may be said that patriotism and reverence for 
all that the flag symbolizes should be so ingrained and uni- 
versal in our people that public sentiment and publie condemna- 
tion, and even the possibility of public chastisement by 
outraged citizens, should be sufficient to deter the disloyal 
and seditious from such offenses. But alas, experience has 
too fully demonstrated that such forees are not enough, 
but even more is required to deter such evildoers; that the law 
as well must step in and reach out a restraining hand against 
them. And so the legislatures of 46 States have deemed it 
expedient to «mploy this means to protect the symbols of the 
Nation, of which they are a part, as well as their own State 
flags. And now it is proposed again, as it has been in the past, 
that by supplementing the State laws in force by a Federal 
statute, with all that it implies, the impulse for offenses of 
this nature may be further restrained, a more effective result 
attained. It is not enough that the legislatures of the States 
have spoken, though in no uncertain tones, but that the voice 
of the Nation, expressed through its own legislation, shall speak 
as well, 

The only direct Federal legislation now relating to the subject 
is the statute applying to the District of Columbia, the act of 
February 8, 1917, chapter 34 (39 Stat. 900). It is similar in 
terms to many of the State laws. There is besides a provision 
of law prohibiting the registration of any trade-mark which 
comprises the flag or coat of arms or any other insignia of the 
United States or any simulation thereof. (Sec. 5, act of Feb- 
ruary, 1905, ch. 592; 33 Stat. 724, 725.) 

During the war, as part of the espionage act of June 15, 1917, 
chapter 30 (40 Stat. 217-219), by an amendment enacted May 
16, 1918, punishment was provided for any person who, when 
the United States was at war, uttered disloyal language con- 
cerning the flag, or language intended to bring the flag in con- 
tempt or disrespect, but this was merely a war measure, and 
was repealed by the joint resolution of March 3, 1921, chapter 
136 (41 Stat. 1359-1360), declaring the war at an end. Yet, as 
I have said, 46 States, all except Kentucky and Virginia, have 
enacted flag desecration laws all of similar purport, and be- 
sides such acts have been adopted by the Legislatures of the 
Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 

And so, it is urged, if the States have found it incumbent 
on themselves as members of the Federal Union to use their 
power and authority to protect the national emblem, it should 
be even more proper and necessary that the Government itself, 
of which the flag is the emblem, should accord to that flag the 
protection of the Nation’s law and enforcement agencies. In- 
deed, it is manifestly expedient, if in any way possible, that 
the power of each and both should be available for that pro- 
tection, and that the law of each or either may be invoked 
dependent upon 
committed. Particularly proper it would seem at this time, 
when there is so much radical and revolutionary activity, when 
sentiments of disloyalty to our institutions and form of govern- 


Lo 
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the circumstances under which the offense is | 
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ment are so prevalent, taking the form too often of insulting or 
irreverent expressions or actions toward the flag, that the pro- 
posal for a national flag law should be at last realized. 

The present condition of the law on the desecration of the 
flag is fully set forth in an opinion rendered to the President 
of the United States by the present Attorney General, under 
date of May 25, 1925, such opinion having been requested by the 
late President Harding of the then Attorney General in defer- 
ence to an urgent request for such an opinion submitted to the 
President by the District of Columbia Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States to procure such an opinion: 


Section 5 of the act of February 20, 1905, chapter 592 (22 Stat. 
724, 725), prohibits the registration of any trade-mark which com- 
prises the flag or coat of arms or cther insignia of the United States, 
or any simulation thereof. 

The act of May 16, 1918, chapter 75 (40 Stat. 553), amending sec- 
tion 3 of Title I of the espionage act of June 15, 1917, chapter 30 
(40 Stat. 217, 219), formerly provided punishment for any person 
who, when the United States was at war, uttered disloyal language 
concerning the flag, or language intended to bring the flag into con- 
tempt or disrespect. But this amending act of 1918 was repealed 
by the joint resolution of March 3, 1921, chapter 136 (41 Stat. 1359, 
1360). There is, therefore, at present no Federal statute punishing 
the desecration or abuse of the flag, either in time of peace or in time 
of war. 

A majority of the States have passed acts designed to punish the 
desecration of the national flag, and to prevent its use for advertising 
purposes. The constitutionality of such State legislation was upheld 
by the Supreme Court in Halter v. Nebraska (205 U. 8. 34). 

There is a Federal statute, similar in terms to many of the State 
laws which punishes the improper use of the flag in the District of 
Columbia, act of February 8, 1917, chapter 34 (39 Stat. 900). But 
there is now no Federal enactment which punishes such use outside 
the District. I believe that it is within the power of Congress to 
enact such legislation for the entire country; and my belief is sup- 
ported by the words of Mr. Justice Harlan, delivering the opinion of 
the court in Halter v. Nebraska, above mentioned (p. 41): 

“It may be said that as the flag is an emblem of national sover- 
eignty, it was for Congress alone, by appropriate legislation, to pro- 
hibit its use for illegitimate purposes. We can not yield to this view. 
If Congress has not chosen to legislate on this subject, and if an 
enactment by it would supersede State iaws of like character, it does 
not follow that in the absence of national legislation the State is 
without power to act. There are matters which, by legislation, may 
be brought within the exclusive control of the General Government, 
but over which, in the absence of fonal legislation, the State may 
exert some control in the interest « s own people.” 

In other words, this matter is o. . those over which Congress may 
exercise control if it will. But until Congress actually exercises its 
power the States are free to act, and the silence of Congess, in this 
case at least, is not to be taken as a declaration that the States must 
refrain from acting. 

(2) At the present time, then, the desecration or improper use of the 
flag outside of the District of Columbia has not been a Federal offense. 
The matter has been left to the States for action. Should Congress 
wish to assume contro! it has power under the Constitution to do so. 
Whether existing conditions render such congressional legivlation neces- 
sary or desirable is a question upon which I do not now feel required 
to decide. It is sufficient for this present opinion to ascertain that the 
power of legislation exists. 


It is thus evident that it is well within the constitutional 
powers of Congress to enact a flag desecration law. The doubt 
is raised, however, indeed, can not be avoided, as to the effect 
that the adoption of a Federal act may have upon the State 
laws already in force. The Supreme Court in the Halter case, 
above referred to, clearly upholds the right of the States to 
adopt such legislation, but suggests the question whether State 
legislation would be superseded by a Federal law. The court 
evidently was clearly of the view that it is primarily the func. 
tion of Congress to act “as the flag is the emblem of national 
sovereignty,” but that it was proper and within the power of 
the States to act, ir the absence of, or until Congress enacts a 
Federal law. It by no means definitely or conclusively found, 
for it was not necessary in that case to find, that the State legis- 
lation would be supérseded when Congress acted. It may be 
true that where Congress acts under or by virtue of some power 
expressly granted by the Constitution, that any previous legis- 
lation by the States to the same effect will be superseded 
(Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 617, 618; Sinnott v. Davenport, 
92 How. 243). But, it by no means follows that where the 
action of Congress is by virtue of an inherent or implied power, 
in the exercise of that police power which every sovereign 
State must have for its own protection, that the same rule 
would apply. And the enactment by Congress of this law, 
would most certainly be by virtue not of any express grant of 
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power, but in the exercise of an inherent or implied power, in 
the exercise of its highest police power as a sovereign legis- 
lature, to protect the symbol of its own sovereignty. 

Surely, cooperative legislation by the States to the same end, 
whether enacted before or after Congress acts, is so desirable 
that it should not be superseded or barred by any technical, 
narrow, or legalistic reasoning. In the Halter case the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska (105 N. W. Rep. 298) said on that feature 
of the case: 

Nor can we agree with counsel that the Federal Government has the 
exclusive power to regulate the use of the national flag. It is not 
infrequent that same act is an offense against both the State and the 
Federal Government, 

Calling attention to the fact that notwithstanding an ex- 
press power granted to Congress to punish counterfeiting, a 


State law to the same end had been upheld by our highest | 


tribunal. (Fox v. State, 5 How, U. 8S. 416.) And I can not 
resist, at this point, to refer to the impressive language of the 
Wisconsin Court in the Halter case, on the reason for the 
legislation : 

Patriotism has ever been regaled as the highest civic virtue, and 
whatever tends to foster that virtue certainly makes for the common 
good. That familiarity breeds contempt has the force of a maxim. 
That contempt or disrespect for an emblem begets a like state of 
mind toward that for which it stands is a psychological law which 
underlies the canons against profanation which abound in every sys- 
tem of religious instruction. Such inhibitions against the irreverent 
use of sacred things are not merely arbitrary fulminations, but are 
grounded on sound practical considerations and the conviction that 


such use of the sacred emblems of religion is inimical to the cause 
of religion itself. The legislation under consideration may be justi- 


fied on the same principle. The flag is the emblem of national au- 
thority. To the citizen it is an object of patriotic adoration, emblem- 


atie of all for which his country stands—her institutions, her achieve- | 


ments, her long roster of heroic dead, the story of her past, the 
premise of her future; and it is not fitting that it should become 
associated in his mind with anything less exalted, nor that it should 
be put to any mean or ignoble use. 


And the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
Nebraska statute (Halter v. Nebraska, 205 U. 8S. 43): 

Ye flre of opinion that those who enacted the statute knew what is 
known of all, that to every true American the flag is the symbol of the 
Nation's power, the emblem of freedom in its truest, best sense. It is 
not extravagant to say that to all lovers of the country it signifies 
government resting on the consent of the governed; liberty regulated 
by law; the protection of the weak against the strong; security against 
the exercise of arbitrary power; and absolute safety for free institu- 
tions against foreign aggression. As the statute in question evidently 
had its origin in a purpose to cultivate a feeling of patriotism among 
the people of Nebraska, we are unwilling to adjudge that in legisiation 
for that purpose the State erred in duty or has infringed the constitu- 
tional right of anyone. On the contrary, it nvay reasonably be affirmed 
that a duty rests upon each State in every legal way to encourage its 
peopie to love the Union with which the State is indissolubly connected. 


And now just a word as to the bill (H. R. 12807). It is simi- 
lar in terms and follows practically the lines of the State laws 
of similar intent. It covers two categories or classes of offenses. 

First, the use or exploitation of the “ flag,” “ 
sign,” “standard,” “coat of arms,” or other “insignia” of the 


United States in any way in advertising or by way of advertise- | 


ment in business, for private or commercial gain. It so would 
constitute as an offense against Federal law what is manifestly 
offensive and has been already classified as an offense against 


State law, an offense against propriety, the public conscience, | 


and morals. 

Second. And far more serious in its nature, the willful and 
public showing of open or hostile contempt for the flag or 
equivalent of the flag, or otherwise defacing or defiling the same. 


It safeguards the placing on the flag by Federal or State | 
authorities such inscriptions as are authorized by the rules and | 


regulation of the United States Government. It (section 2) 


defines the word “flag,” “colors,” “coat of arms,” or “ in- | 
signia ” to include any picture or representation or simulation of | 
It (section 3) excludes the use of the flag on books, | 


the same. 
newspapers, stationery, and the like, for purely patriotic or 
ornameutal purposes, entirely disconnected with advertising, 
and to meet a fair constitutional objection (section 4) provides 
that as to goods already on hand it shall not take effect for six 
months after its enactment. The penalty for violation’ may be 
not less than $100 or imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or both. 

No objections to the form or substantive provisions of the bill 
were raised at the hearings in committee, but the suggestion 


“olors,” “ de- | 
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' was made that for purposes of uniformity the provisions of the 

act now in force in the District of Columbia might be employed, 
and to insure more effective enforcement that State police and 

peace officers should be specially authorized by the terms of the 
pact to enforce its provisions. But the form a Federal act shall 

take is really mere matter of detail, if the conviction is arrived 
, at in the next Congress that a Federal flag desecration act is 
now due and must be adopted. My purpose in extending these 
now due and must be adepted. 

My purpose in extending these remarks is principally 
| to enlist the sympathetic and patriotic attention of my col- 
| leagues in the Seventieth Congress for this measure, which, 
| of course, will be introduced at the next session. Surely 
_its purpose must appeal to all those patriotic instincts, 
that sense of loyalty and devotion to our country, which must 
animate each one of us. My hope is that it shall not be said of 
the next Congress that it has overlooked or been indifferent to 
, this matter. Perhaps a patient, careful, and deliberate consid- 
eration of the subject may raise practical objections which may 
be difficult to overcome. It may be found that a Natienal and 
| State flag desecration law can not coexist; that where the Fed- 
eral Government acts the States must step out of the picture; 
and, if this be so, that then, on the whole, owing to superior facili- 
ties for enforcement, the State laws should not be disturbed. 
But however all that may be, I claim and urge upon you that a 
definite decision one way or the other by our body, definite 
action, either adopting or rejecting this legislation, shall be on 
the program of our House at the December session. Particularly 
do I urge that, owing to the patent desirability of Federal legis- 
lution, this measure shall then be favorably acted upon, leaving 
it to the courts to determine the nice legal or constitutional 
question as to the effect of a Federal statute upon State laws. 
In short, if these words of mine shall only tend to arouse in a 
sufficient number of my colleagues a real sentiment in favor of 
this profoundly interesting and important subject at the next 
session, I shall be content. 

And, as a concluding thought, may I leave with you a recent 
noble utterance upon the general subject—inspired by the fact 
that this year 1927 is the sesquicentennial of the adoption of 
the Stars and Stripes as our national emblem, which obviously 
should give rise to the thought in us that this year will be an 
appropriate time tor the adoption of this proposed legislation, if 
it is ever to be adopted: 


The flag we reverence and honor is not a material thing in itself, 


but the symbol of great ideals and resolves that have inspired the 
glowing of history. Just as for men and women of Christian faith 


the cross is the symbol of the greatest hope that has sustained man- 
kind, and their reverence for the eross is not for the thing but for 
| the faith and hope of which it is the symbol, so our reverence for the 
flag is not for the bright bunting with its stars and stripes but for 
intimately precious ideals of which it is the symbol. 

Should the time come when the Stars and Stripes, as the symbol of 
freedom, secured and bounded by law, shall no longer command the 
reverence and homage of our citizens, then this Nation will soon pass 
from anarchy to oblivion. (John Spargo in addressing the Sons of the 
American Revolution at Bennington, Vt., February 3, 1923.) 


N. B.—For valuable and useful data on the flag and flag legislation see 
Bulletin of Department of Commerce No. 438. Also notable speech on 
the flag of the United States delivered in the House of Representatives by 
the late lamented Frederick C. Hicks, of New York, on Flag Day, June 


| 14, 1917. 
| 
| ARTICLE BY BISHOP WARREN A. CANDLER, OF GEORGIA 
Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


|} extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short article 
| by Bishop Candler. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I think it is about time to stop 
making the Recorp a wastebasket for everything that strikes 
the fancy of some Member of the House. What is the subject 
of this article? 

Mr. LARSEN. 
| crime wave. 


It deals with the commission of crime—the 


Mr. BEGG. I will not object to that—— 
Mr. LARSEN. I did not think so. 
| Mr. BEGG. But it does seem to me the Recorp ought to be 


a record of the proceedings of Congress and not a compilation 
of various newspaper articles from the newspapers of the 
United States. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, does not the 
| gentleman think the time to start a policy of that kind is the 
first day and not the last day of the session? 
Mr. BEGG. Yes: I do. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I take this means and oppor- 
tunity of bringing to the attention of this House and of the 
country a very timely article written by Bishop Warren A. 
Candler, of Georgia. 

Bishop Candler is well known throughout the Nation and 
rauks as one of cur ablest men. The article to which I refer 
appeared in the Atlanta Journal (Ga.) under date of Febru- 
ary 13, 1927, and is as follows: 


LYNCHINGS AND OTHER CRIMES 


The crime of lynching is a hideous manifestation of savage passion. 
It so barbarous in its nature that no condemnation of it can be too 
strong It lynches the law as well as its victim, and therefore deserves 
the reprobation of every law-loving and law-abiding citizen, 

But possible for us to concentrate attention so intensely on one 
crime all other offenses that we weaken the force of 
our condemnation of any and all violations of law. Such a result is 
coming to pass in the matter of lynchings. 

The best people in the country, North and South, execrate lynchings 
and lynchers, as they ought An overwhelming majority of the 
American people abhor the horrible offense. 

But it is doubtful if the annual publication of the number of lynch- 


is 


it is 


and to overlook 


to do. 


ings committed 
the Federal Congress do any good. Probably these things are beginning 
to impair the force of the efforts of good people to put down lynching, 

It that 29 persons, including 2 women, were lynched in the 
United States during the year 1926, and that this number showed an 
of 13 over tbe number committed in 1925. 

Lynchings in 1924 feil 50 per cent below what they were in 1923, 
and in 1923 they fell to about half what they had been in 1922. 

It can not shown that the the number in 1926 over 
that of 1925 is due to the overemphasis on the condemnation of lynch- 
ings and the underemphasis placed on the reprobation of other crimes, 
but it is undoubtedly true that such discrimination is not, wise or just. 

Upon the people of the Southern States condemnation for lychings 
is concentrated, although the abominable offense is not confined to 


IS Said 


increase 


be increase of 


in a year and the antilynching measures proposed in | 


} 











the South alone. The antilyuching bills introduced into Congress are | 
leveled against the Southern States, and they are unquestionably in- 
spired by motives of sectionalism., No good end can be served by such 
methods; they irritate by their manifest injustice. 

In the Southern States there are a lite more than 30,000,000 
of peopl The membership of the southern churches is a _ larger 
proportion of the total population than is the membership of the 
ehurches in any other section of our country. Under conditions of 
the most trying and perplexing character lynchings in these States 
during the year 1926 were less than 30, and during the year 1925 they 
were no less than 16 

But who will tell us how many mysterious and unpunished murders 
were perpetrated by the “gunmen” and “ gangsters” of Chicago 
during the years 1925 and 1926? 

The population of Chicago is less than 5,000,000 as compared 
with a population of 30,000,000 in the Southern States. Why 
should not the number of assassinations by Chicago’s gunmen be pub- 
lished annually? Why should not the Federal Congress assume to 
adopt measures to suppress the murders done by gunmen in Chicago, 
affixing penalties of disfranchisement and other penal prohibitives upon 
all the citizens of the city and the State of Dllinois unless assassina- 
tions by gunmen ceased? 


The combined populations of the two cities of New York and Chicago 
te much less than half of the total population of the Southern 
but committed in those cities, for 
which no one is &arrested and punished, exceed the number of lynchings 
in the country a year. A man done to death by a gunman 
is as dead as the victim of a lynching. An assassination by a gunman 
is in fact a lynching of the foulest sort. Gunmen kill for money; they 
are inspired by cold and cruel covetousness, while most lynchings in 
the South are provoked by the most repulsive and exciting crimes. 

In the last of the annual reports of lynchings it is stated that “ there 
instances lynchings, 29 of these 
It is further stated in the same report 


the assassinations annually 


whole for 


were 33 in which officers prevented 


being in the Southern States.” 


that ‘*34 persons were indicted in connection with lynchings, 9 receiv- 
ing prison sentences, 8 for terms ranging from 4 to 20 years, and 1 
for life.” 

Is there evidence to show that the officers of the law in Chicago and 
New York have been equally energetic and successful in their efforts 
to bring to justice the gunmen and gangsters of those cities? 

It may be said that conditions are peculiar in Chicago and New 


York, and 
nals is quite 
the 
le 


that the enforcement of law against certain classes of crimi- 


dificult. Such doubtless is the case; but so also is the 


case of south, 


enormous expenditures to buy seats in the United 
been made in Pennsylvania and Illinois have 
of the Southern States. The Senate, which has 
nstitutional right to judge of the qualifications of its own Mem- 
has taken hold of this corruption as it did a few years ago in the 


of a Senator from Michigan who had bought his seat in the body. 


Again, » su 
States 
ever bec 
the «x 
bers, 


ca 


Senate as have 


n made in any 


st 
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Over such matters the Senate has a right to take jurisdiction, and in 
doing so it does no more than its duty. But the Federal Congress has 
no right to invade the province of sovereign States in order to deliver 
a blow at the South under the pretext of correcting a far smaller 
ameasure of crime 

Buying seats in the Congress corrupts law at the source of its mak- 
ing, and than that few crimes can be worse. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that every State and every 
section should be dealt with justly. Justice, symbolized by a goddess 
holding impartial scales, is a sublime image; but when justice has one 
eye shut and the other a-winking, one finds it difficult to restrain dis- 
gust and contempt for her. 

The truth is that no section of our country is so free from sin that 
it may become the censor of all other sections, and hold itself up as 
a blameless model for imitation. Let each correct its own faults, and 
it will have quite enough to engage its attention for a good many 
years to come, 

Let the Southern States, and all other States in which lynchings 
occur, punish all lynchers to the full extent of the law without fear 
and without favor. 

Let States likes Illinois and New York bring their gunmen to justice 
and suppress the mysterious murders in them, which are lynchings in 
another form. 

Let great and sovereign Commonwealths send to the penitentiary, 
and not to the Senate, vile men who undertake to buy seats in the 
highest legislative body of the Nation. 

Our country is widely extended and encrmously rich. Such condi- 
tions invite corrupting luxury and defiant lawlessness. These evils 
must be corrected, and the perils which they bring averted, or the 
great Republic will perish as others before it have perished from the 
same ruinous conditions. 

A nation-wide revival of religion would rescue our country from these 
fearful dangers; and nothing else will. 

Criminations and recriminations between sections will avail nothing. 
What is needed is universal repentance in all sections. The Nation 
needs to return to the God from whom it has departed. 

If any are disposed to regard as visionary the suggestion that a 
general revival of religion the best corrective of crime and the 
surest remedy for political corruption, let all such persons study care- 
fully the effects of the great historic revivals of the past. 

Lecky, a historian, destitute of a favorable bias toward evangelical 
Christianity, in his history of England in the eighteenth century, says 
of the Wesleyan revival: 

“Although the career of the elder Pitt, and the splendid victories 
by land and sea that were won during his ministry, form unquestion- 
ably the most dazzling episodes in the reign of George II, they must 
yield, I think, in real importance, to that religious revolution which 
shortly before had been begun in England by the preaching of the Wes- 
leys and Whitefield. ‘The creation of a large, powerful, ané active sect, 
extending over both hemispheres and numbering many millions of souls, 
was but one of its consequences. It also exercised a profound and last- 
ing influence upon the spirit of the established church, upon the amount 
and distribution of the moral forces of the nation, and even upon the 
course of its political history.” 

John Richard Green, in his History of the English people, affirms 
that Pitt’s career itself would have been impossible without the in- 
fluence of the Wesleyan revival. He observes most truly: 

‘Rant about ministerial corruption would have fallen flat on the 
public ear had not new moral forces, a new sense of social virtue, 
a new sense of religion been stirring, however blindly, in the minds of 
Englishmen.” 

“The great revival of 1800” in the United States rescued “ the 
Northwest Territory’ from social disorder and political dismember- 
ment, and made a second Aaron Burr impossible. 

A great revival of continental extensiveness isthe supreme need of 
our country at this time. Such a divine visitation would bring to pass 
blessed results which no mere schemes of superficial reforms can by any 
possibility achieve, 


is 


WARRANT OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR 


Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 5112) to provide 
for appointment as warrant officers of the Regular Army of 
such persons as would have been eligible therefor but for the 
interruption of their status caused by military service ren- 
dered by them as commissioned officers during the World War, 
and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5112), which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this affects less than one dozen men, does it not? 

Mr. WURZBACH, It affects only 10 men 


ARMY 
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Mr. BLANTON. That being the case, I withdraw the ob- | 
jection I made the other day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And a similar bill has been reported by 
the House committee? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Oh, yes; unanimously. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine presents a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 447 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of | 
S. 3896, an act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, 
and to complete the construction loan fund authorized by that section. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by those favoring and opposing the bill, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the Dill 
and the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this rule makes in order the consideration of Senate 
bill 3896. This bill, as I understand, passed the Senate with- 
out opposition. It comes before the House with the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of this body. 

Very briefly, the situation is this: By the merchant marine | 
act of 1920 there was established what is known as the con- 
struction-loan fund. Section 11 of this act was amended in 
1924. The provision as originally enacted and as amended 
authorized the setting aside from the proceeds of sales of 
vessels and from operations of a sum of money, to be used 
for loans te private citizens for the construction of ships in 
American yards and for the reconditioning of existing vessels. 

Now. because of the limitations in the act itself, and more 
especially because of the construction put upon the act by the 
Comptroller General, the amount of the fund as it was origi- 
nally conceived has not been realized. This bill seeks to make 
effective the original conception of tke construction-loan fund. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the fund existent? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The original fund was supposed to 
total $125,009,000, but because of conditions which the chair- 
man of the committee will fully explain. to the membership 
of the House, there is at the present time in this fund only 
about $38,000,000. There has gone into the fund in the whole 
period of time since its inception in 1920 approximately 
$67,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
does it come from? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. It comes from proceeds of sales of | 
vessels, and it was to come from operations. There has been 
no profit from the operation of the vessels, so that the fund | 
has come almost exclusively—I may say exclusively—from | 
proceeds of sales. It has not reached anywhere near the fig- | 
ures originally contemplated by the legislation, because the 
receipts from sales and from operations have fallen below 
expectations, and because of constructions put upon the act 
and the 1924 amendment by the Comptroller General. In the 
first place, the Comptroller General ruled that only a limited 
amount in any one year could be turned into the fund; and 
substantial amounts of money which accrued from sales dur- 
ing particular years were lost to the fund because they were 
in excess of the amount fixed in the statute for the given year. 
In this view I believe the Comptroller General was right. 

Then there were certain assets—-notes, mortgages, and other 
securities—which it was supposed would find their way into the | 
fund, but under this ruling of the Comptroller General these 
could not be passed to the fund. This act would make available 
to the fund these assets, notes, mortgages, and other evidences | 
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of indebtedness which the Comptroller General has ruled may 


| not technically be passed into the fund, as it is perfectly clear 


Congress intended they should be. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we passed the 1920 act and when we 
passed the amendment in 1924 it was in contemplation by some 
Members of the House that ultimately this $125,000,000 would 
g0 back into the Treasury some day. But it is the purpose of 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
those who handle the funds to keep it out of the Treasury as 
long as possible. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I would not agree with the gentleman 
that it was ever the thought that the specific funds would work 
back into the Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. What would become of it? 
rate? 

Mr. WHITE 


Would it evapo- 


of Maine. The purpose cf the fund was for 


| loans to aid in the construction and reconditioning of vessels in 


private shipyards of the United States. I think it is trne—and 


| the gentleman is right in this—that it was understood and 


believed that ultimately these loans would be paid. and when 
paid the fund would be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman 
would go back finally into the Treasury? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. But this amendment does not affect 
that purpose at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they have been trying ever since to keep 
the money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I do not agree with the gentleman in 
that. The 1924 amendment did primarily two things: It en- 
larged the purpose for which the fund might be used, it pro- 
vided that it might be used in the construction of vessels and 
the reconditioning and modernizing of ships, so that they might 
compete with other vessels in the world trade, and it carried 
detailed provisions designed to safeguard loans made, so that 
the United States wouid be repaid. 

Mr. BLAND. Was it not the original purpose of the fund to 
build up a merchant marine and finally to transfer it to private 
owners, and if America was successful in building up a mer- 
chant marine the money would go back into the Treasury? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Absolutely; and this amendment 
seeks to make effective that purpose. 

Mr. BLAND. And this loan fund has always 
secured ? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Absolutely. Ample provisions were 
earried in the 1920 act and in the amendment of 1924 to secure 
the United States for the loans. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Can the gentleman give any informa- 
tion as to how promptly the payments are being made on the 
loans which have been made? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That is a question that could be 
more properly addressed to the chairman of the committee, but 
I will give the gentleman a general answer. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I can give the gentleman the information. 
The payments have been promptly made. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Are there any in arrears? 

Mr. SANDLIN. The testimony was that there was not. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I do not want the gentleman to mis 
understand the situation. In the seven years since 1920 there 
have been made and now are outstanding unpaid loans total- 
ing something over—total unpaid loans and commitments, to- 
taling something like $15,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. One question more. 
loans as long as 50 years, are they not? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. No. The amendment of 
not permit a loan for over 15 years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that 15 years is about the 
ordinary life of one of these vessels? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. No. Even the underwriters, who 
figure very closely, say the average life of a cargo vessel for 
efficient and economic use is 20 years, 

Mr. BLANTON. We sold the vessels for practically nothing, 
did we not? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
sold? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. It may be used to recondition vessels 
other than those that were sold. It will be used generally to 
encourage the building of new ships and to jsvodernize the 
leet of American vessels now in being, 


does admit that it 


been well 


They are extending the 


1924 does 


The primary purpose—— 
This is to recondition the vessels that were 
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Mr. BLAND. Is not this the only method prescribed at the 
present time whereby a modern, effective, merchant marine, 
American-owned fleet can be kept on the seas? 

Mr. WILITE of Maize. Absolutely; and that is the purpose 


of the committee in approving this legislation and presentirg 
it to the House. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can any owner of an American ship ob- 
tain a loan if he has sufficient equity in the ship to give 


security ? 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. The amendment of 1924 dealt specifi- 


cally with that question, and prescribed in detail the character | 


and the degree of security which the United States must have 
in order for one of these leans to be made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And if it comes within that, he can ob- 
tain a loan as a matter of right? 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. No; it is in the judgment of the 
Shipping Board. 
Mir. JACOBSTEIN. Who passes on the security? 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. The Shipping Board. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does the Treasury Department or the 
Comptroller Getieral pass upon it? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. No; the Shipping Board passes upon 
the character of the security and the sufficiency of it and the 
advisability of making the loan, the real and final test being 
whether there will or will not be a resulting advantage to our 
merchant marine. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. How much more money is it expected 
will go into this fund by reason of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The passage of this bill does not 
lift the original figure set for this construction loan fund at all. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Where is this money to come from? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. This money is to come from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of Government vessels. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Up to $125,000,000? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Up to $125,000,000. 

Mr. BLAND. Is not this the fact: When the Shipping Board 
sold, it sold partly for cash and partly for security? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. It was permitted to put 
into that fund? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. And not to exceed that. 

Mr. BLAND. But it did not have $25,000,000 in cash, and 
the comptroller could not give them the benefit of the securities 
and would not allow them to be transferred as cash. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That is correct. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 


$25,000,000 per year 


The SPEAK&R. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


A QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. 
question of personal privilege. 


Speaker, I rise to a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can not do that. The | 
House has already voted to go into the Committee of the 
Whole 


The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Washington asserts 
that he presents a question of bigh personal privilege, the 
Chair will reeognize him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I regret ex- 
ceedingly to take up the time of the House on this matter in 
this strenuous closing hour, and I shall be brief, using possibly 
not to exceed five minutes. The question of personal privilege 
to which I rise is to be found in the report of the proceedings 
of yesterday, on page 5647 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Box], some of 
which remarks were made in debate and some of which, I am 


constrained to believe, were not made in debate, but were 
added afterwards. The particular charges about which I 


complain and which I think gives me the right to rise to a 
question of personal privilege may be found in the following 
language: 
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The doughboys did not dip the flag to Germany while in Europe, 
but the chairman is making his obeisance to hostile Americaa-Germans 
who abuse the doughboys and asking you to bow low before them now. 


Mr. Speaker, I resent that, and charge that it impugns my 
motives and imputes or implies that I have done something 
which, as a fact, I have not done. 

I object also to the following statement in 
speech of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]: 


the reported 

I would hate to be a sheep and have the gentleman from Washington 
for a shepherd. I would need a crooked and weak spine to walk in 
all the crooked paths in which he would lead me. 


Mr. Speaker, I also take exception to the following from 
the same speech by the same gentleman: 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JonNnson], in inducing you 
to pass this, does not take you into his confidence fully. He and the 
people for whom he is speaking want to repeal the national-origins 
provision of the law, which until recently he so ardently advocated. 


Mr. Speaker, I realize in the closing days of the Congress 
there is much stress, and I make full allowances for all of the 
circumstances, but 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from Washington does not state a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. In the first place, whatever was said 
was said in debate, should have been called to the attention of the 
House at that time, and the gentleman from Washington should 
have demanded at the time that the words be tuken down. I 
submit, furthermore, that the language does not impute to the 
gentleman anything upon which he can base the right to rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The language, Mr. Speaker, 
charged me with deliberately attempting to mislead Members 
of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, that is something that is 
charged here by somebody about somebody else on this floor 
every time that we have a debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
measured words as these. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Washington 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. All that I said was that the gentleman in dis- 
eussing the bill did not take the House fully into his confidence 
and appealed only for a suspension of that act for one year, 
and that what was meant by that was that the committee, 
under the gentleman’s leadership, had just before that presented 
a resolution to repeal the national-origins clause but had with- 
drawn it. What I said in that connection was fully explained 
by the remainder of that very paragraph that the gentleman 
read. 





I do not think so, in any such 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And that charge, Mr. 
Speaker, constitutes one of the very points, as I propose to 


clearly show. ‘The gentleman indicts me, but overlooks the 
printed reports of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNNALLy] 
raises a point of order. The Chair has read this language 
carefully severai times. The Chair does not think that it raises 
a question of privilege. He does not think there is any imputa- 
tion upon the standing of the gentleman from Washington as a 
Member, It occurs to the Chair that the word “crooked” 
there simply refers to a path, and not to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But I deny that the path 
is crooked. I deny it emphatically. I resent the sly innuendo. 
Such remarks do not lead to the peace and dignity of this 
House. The rules are very clear. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
further point of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON’ of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
further point, and I rise for the purpose of saying that this 
charge that I am attempting to deceive the membership of the 
House are disproved by the records of the committee and the 
two printed reports therefrom on the resolution which was up 
for consideration last night. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, As a matter of fact every 
step taken is a matter of proper committee record and is shown 
in the reports, so that no Member could or should charge me 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
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with leading him in a 
Speaker—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not stating a question of privi- 
lege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that there is any 
question of privilege involved in that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I trust that the Speaker 
does not contend that when it is charged on the floor that 
a Member of this House is making his obeisance to hostile 
Germans who abused doughboys that that is not an abuse of 
the privileges of the House and does not impugn the standing 
of a Member of the House against whom the charge is made? 
Mr. Speaker, I can not remain quiet under such an accusation. 
It is worse than a poisoned dart. It was said for a purpose. 
I resent it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton took the floor and spoke after the gentleman from Texas 
made that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi knows that the gentleman from Texas spoke only a 
portion of his remarks. He read part of his remarks. He 
skipped parts of his prepared statement. There was noise 
and—— 

Mr. RANKIN. He did not read it. 
side of the House and stated it. : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I make the same point of or- 
der, Mr. Speaker, as that I made before. 

The SPEAKER. There is much tatitude allowed in debate. 
In the opinion of the Chair the gentleman from Texas did not 
impute anything dishonorable to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. The Chair does not think he did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, this is the most economi- 
cal way to spend the time anyway. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, with the state- 
ment that Members should be extremely careful not to violate 
the rule with regard to making accusations against other 
Members, and that it is a dangerous thing to impugn the 
motives of another, and that charges by innuendo and sly, mis- 
chievous use of words are not only unfair, but are low and 
mean, I deny retreat or that I have misinformed anyone, and 
I shall not press the matter further at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend remarks let me 
say that I shall place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp prior to 
March 14, a statement as to the situation in reference to restric- 
tive immigration, and outline a program which has been talked 
over by members of the committee for some time past. I call 
attention to a bill introduced by me to-day, the number of 
which will be found in its proper place in this Recorp, H. R. 
17401, a bill to further restrict immigration. It is likely to be 
part of the program. In my remarks I shall show that neither 
the chairman nor the committee has retreated, or bent the knee, 
or made obeisance, or made a crooked path for others to follow. 
When the report on the immigration bill, which became the act 
of 1924, was signed by myself and 14 other members out of 17 
members of the committee, the bill contained no “ national-ori- 
gins” provision. In conference we yielded doubtfully, to save 
the bill—which bill is now the law. We are now marching to 
the position originally held. If there was wavering, it was 
then; not now. When winter comes and the Seventieth Con- 
gress sits we shall know much more about national origins than 
we now know. In the meantime, I thank the Members who by 
more than two-thirds vote authorized one year’s postponement 
of that plan. Before we are through, my friends, Ellis Island 
will be abolished, and our immigration troubles will be at 
an end. 

AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1920 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill S. 3896, to amend sec- 
tion 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, and to complete the 
construction-loan fund authorized by that section. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 3896. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, what is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Senate bill 3896. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. May we have it reported? 


“crooked path.” Mr. 


He stood over on this 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to that mo- 
tion. 
ACCOUNT BETWEEN THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND THE UNITED 


STATES 


The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
{Mr. GRAHAM] has a matter involving 


The SPEAKER. 
from Pennsylvania 
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The Chair will now 
Pennsylvania to make his 


going into conference with the Senate. 
recognize the gentleman from 
motion, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take 
up resolution H. J. 207, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if it involves unanimous cen- 
sent I will object. I reserve the right to object in order to 
make a statement. I would want this assurance: That the bill, 
if it becomes a law, is to become a law in the form in which 
it was passed by the House, and I want to make this statement 
in order that I may not appear too arbitrary. The Senate 
amendment is not germane and is put on as a rider on the bill 
without having had any consideration by any committee of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to take from the Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 207, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing the Comptroller General 
of the United States to correct an error made in the adjustment of 
the account between the State of New York and the United States, 
adjusted under the authority contained in the act of February 24, 
1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated for in the deficiency act 
of February 27, 1906. 


ai, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: and the Speaker appointed as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Grauam, Mr. MICHENER, 
and Mr. Tucker. 

AMENDMENT OF THE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan {Mr. Scor7] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the Senate bill 3896. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [| Mr. 
please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3896) to amend section 11 of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, and to complete the construction-loan fund 
authorized by that section, with Mr. Brae in the chair. 

The “CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House oa the state of the Union for the considerntion of the 
bill S, 3896, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: ~ 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1920 


Beae] will 


A bill (S. 3896) to ainend section 11 of the merchant marine act. 
1920, and to complete the construction-loan fund authorized by that 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill fer amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is not properly reported 
until the Clerk reads it. I do not eare for the Clerk to read 
the preamble, which is stricken out, but he should read the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inauiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This bill is to be read under the regular 
rule, not under the five-minute rule for amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas authority was given the United States Shipping Board by 
section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, to establish a fund agere- 
gating $125,000,000, as a revolving fund to be known as the construe- 
tion loan fund, to be used, under conditions therein prescribed, in aid- 
ing citizens of the United States in the construction of modern vessels 
in private shipyards within the United States, to be accumulated by 
setting aside out of from sales and operations $25,000,000 
annually, during a period of five years from the enactment of that 
act, during which period the revenues from sales alone exceeded $125,- 
000,000 in cash; and 

Whereas the total amount 
during the five-year period was $67,740,499.58 only, excluding: (a) 
$11,808,729, revenues from sales and operations, also set aside a 
part of that fund, in cash, during the year 1923, but which was trans- 
ferred therefrom to the United States Treasury, by direction of the 
Treasury Department, for technical reasons, notwithstanding revenues 
from sales and operations to the time the transfer was made exceeded 
the amount transferred; and (b) certain securities having an aggregate 
face value of $18,464,177, by their terms due and payable subsequent 
to June 5, 1925, consisting of notes, letters of credit, and other evi- 
dences of debt taken by the board for deferred payments of purchase 


» 


revenues 


set aside in the construction loan fund 


as 








IOS 


oney for le de on terms allowing deferred payments so as to 
effect sales and secure higher prices which securities, however, the 
Comptroller General of the United States has ruled are not a part of 
the fund, on the ground that they were not converted into cash within 
the five-year period, notwithstanding the securities could have been sold 
wit that period, but were not thus sold in order to save the United 

ites the discount such sale would have involved; and 

Whereas the construction loan fund is effective in promoting the 

ticy declared in the first section of the merchant marine act, 1920, 

ticularly the policy that the American merchant marine shall be 

timately owned and operated privately by citizens of the United 
tates: Therefore, to the end that the construction loan fund may. be 
ompleted to the amount originally authorized, 

Be it enacted, ete., That the first paragraph, being the paragraph 
murked “(a),” of section 11, of the merchant marine act, 1920, as 
amended by the act of June 6, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows (the amendments made thereto by this act 


hall be retroactive to and effective as from June 5, 1920, the date of 
the original enactment of the merchant marine act, 1920): 

‘Sec. 11. (a) That the board may set aside, out of the revenues 
from sales and operations, including proceeds of securities consisting of 
notes, letters of credit, or other evidences of debt, taken by it for 
deferred payments on purchase money from sales by the board, or 


revenues from vessels controlled by the board, whether such securities 
te of the United States or the United States Shipping 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
by indorsement, until the amounts thus set aside 
aggregate $125,000,000. The amount thus set aside 
construction loan fund. The board may use such 
thinks proper, upon such terms as the board may 


order 
the 


directly o1 


are the 
Beard or 

tion, either 
from time to time 
shall be known as the 


fund to the extent it 
i} 


prescribe, in making loans to aid persons citizens of the United States 
in the construction by them in private shipyards or navy yards in the 
United States of vessels of the best and most efficient type for the 
establishment or maintenance of service on lines deemed desirable or 


necessary by the board, provided such vessels shall be fitted and equipped 


with the most modern, the most efficient, and the most economical 
engines, machinery, and commercial appliances; or in the outfitting and 


equipment by them in private shipyards or navy yards in the United 


States of vessels already built, with engines, machinery, and com- 
mercial appliances of the type and kind mentioned.” 

Sec. 2. The construction loan fund shall be a revolving fund. All 
repayments on loans from the fund shall be credited to the fund; 


interest on such loans, however, shall be paid into the Treasury of the 


United States as miscellaneous receipts. The proceeds of sales (includ 


ing proceeds of evidences of debt for deferred payments on such sales) 
of any vessel or vessels in which since June 6, 1924, the board has had 
internal-combustion engines installed as the main propulsive power, 
shall be transferred and credited to the extent necessary to restore to: 
fund any and all amounts transferred therefrom under the provi 
ons of section 12 of the merchant marine act, 1920, as amended by | 
the act of June 6, 1924 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise solely for the purpose of 
explaining as briefly as I can the necessity for this legislation 
and its justification. 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wuire], the Senate passed this bill 
unanimously, and it came to the House and was reported out 
unanimously by the committee. Karly in the session I intro- 
duced the same bill, and hearings were had both in the Senate 


is rece gZ- 


wnd in the House. 
Phe situation was this: In 1920 we passed the merchant ma- 
rine act. The wisdom of Congress then has been confirmed since. 


As to the construction loan fund therein provided, permit me to 
say it is the only thing in connection with the maintenance of 
merchant marine, in so far as Government participation is 
from which the Government has derived one dime of 


concerned 


As to its justification, as stated by the | 
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profit. The Shipping Board has kept faith with the Congress 
» the interpretation of that act, which provided that receipts 
om sales and operation might be put into the co ruction | 
n fund. The Shipping Board, knowing that they were oper- 


iting under an annual of $27 


deficit 
ised to take the 


in fund, as permitted by the language of the act. 


if ‘ i; had so acted, they would not be here to-day, 
because the fund would be complete. sut in their effort to 
obey the spirit of the law, this construction loan fund suffered. 

The coi oller ruled that the Shipping Board were only per 
mitted to transfer to this fund cash obtained during the fiseal 
year. The result was that only a small portion of the construc- 
tion loan fund has ever been available, because, as suggested 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Waite], the great portion 
of the receipts from sales was in notes and other forms of in- 
debtedness, and the ruling of the comptroller prevented the 
use of this character of revenue, 


000,000 to $57,000,000, re- | 
revenue from operations and tranfer it to the | 


‘ 
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They kept these evidences of indebtedness intact; we have 
been drawing interest on them, and that interest has been 
returned to the general funds of the Government. It should not 
be overlooked that any unused balance of this fund is avail- 
able for utilization by the Government. The Shipping Board 
requisitions from the Treasury such amounts from time to time 
as they may require. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. ® 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If we are to hold our place on the high 
seas with our merchant murine, it is absolutely essential and 
necessary that we recondition these ships and build and equip 
such ships as can compete with the ships of our competitors 
for the commerce of the world. 

Mr. SCOTT. Absolutely. The gentleman very aptly states 
it. It has been insisted by the membership of this committee 
and by the country at large that the Government ought to get 
out of the shipping business, but it is of greater importance to 
the country that the citizens of this country remain in the ship- 
ping business, and the construction loan fund is the best insur- 


| ance of such a result. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Here is one of the vices of the bill: The 


gentleman is providing that 
revolving fund, so that this $1 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. SCOTT. If 1 thought 
correct-— 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the bill provides. 

Mr. SCOTT. No; the gentleman is wrong about that, as he 
is frequently wrong about other things. 

Mr. BLANTON... I can construe the English language. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not care about that. Let me say to the 
gentleman that there is a limitation of loans under the act, and 
Congress may at any time repeal the law, which will auto- 
matically terminate the authority of the board to make new 
loans and the outstanding loans will revert to the Treasury at 
the expiration of the loan period. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Most of the fund has 
proceeds of sales under the present law? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; all of it. We changed the pending bill so 
that the Shipping Board in the future must take the receipts 


this shall become a permanent 
9) 


25,000,000 will never be put back 


the gentleman’s conclusion was 


come from the 


| out of revenues from sales. 


Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 
Mr. BLAND. Was not the provision for a permanent re- 


volving fund contained in the original act? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; but a revolving fund is not perpetual; 
it is always limited by statute, and further restrictions and 
limitations can be imposed by affirmative action of Congress 
at any time. 

Mr. BLAND. That was in the act of 1920? 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, What assurance have we that the 
Shipping Board will not do as they have done in the past, 
burn up ships and sell a lot of them to be scrapped, or with 
the understanding that they are not to be used in commerce? 
What assurance have we that that is not what they are going 
to do now? 

Mr. SCOTT. If they are, I am delighted to hear it, because 
that would diminish the losses, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman from North Carolina does 
not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do know what I am talking about, 
because I know they burned up a lot on the James River. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. This revolving fund is similar to the 
reclamation fund under the law of 1902. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is true. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am for the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly you are; and every man who un- 


derstands the bill is for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my friend from Ten- 
nessee |[Mr, Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Members of the House who have served with me and who 
have taken sufficient interest to observe my course know that 
I do not hesitate to criticize the actions of the Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation when I think they deserve 
criticism. On the other hand, I do not hesitate to commend 
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them when I think they pursue a commendable course. On 
the whole, I think they are now doing excellent work. I 


think you are also aware that I do not hesitate to fight to the 
full extent of my ability any proposition that comes from the 
committee of which I am a member if I can not conscientiously 
accord to it my support. [Applause.}] I have more than once 
stood on this floor and fought the other 20 members of the 
committee of which I am a;member, and I shall not hesitate 
to continue to pursue that course in the future if my con- 
science so dictates. But on many occasions I have been able 
to act in accord with all the members or a majority of the 
members of that committee. I am in accord with them upon 
this bill. I think it is a sound, constructive proposition. 

I am in favor of an American merchant marine; the mem- 
bership of this House and the Congress have so declared; both 
great parties have declared repeatedly and in their last national 
platforms that they faver an American merchant marine. I 
aim opposed to ship subsidies, as is well known by those who 
know me, first, because they are wrong in principle, according 
to“~my viewpoint, and. second, because they are ineffective. As 
I have heretofore stated, they never havé and never will build 
up and maintain a merchant marine. But this proposition is 
not a subsidy. It is simply the fulfillment of a constructive 
loan fund, a fund that was first created in the merchant marine 
act of 1920, and which simply provides for loans for ship con- 
struction upon security, under proper safeguards and upon a 
proper payment of interest. It is akin and entirely analogous 


the Congress has prbdvided for different branches of American 
industry. 


| be loaned to private interests to build new ships. 


As has already been stated, the merchant marine act of | 


1920 set up this revolving consiruction loan fund, designed to 
be $125,000,000. It provided that the Shipping Board should 
pay into this fund at the rate of not exceeding $25,000,000 a 
year for five years, making the total of $125,000,000. 


They | 


were authorized to turn into this construction loan fund pro- | 


ceeds from sales of vessels and other properties and from opera- 
tions. As stated by the gentleman from Michigan, they did 
not take a dollar from operations. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. For a question, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is this fund properly safeguarded, in 
the gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think so, and I think it has been properly 


administered. Right in this connection I want to say that 
Admiral William 8S. Benson—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


minutes more. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
question ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
privately owned merchant 
tleet ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Im view of the fact that it only provides for 
loans to private citizens who desire to build or recondition 
ships, of course, the only purpose and effect of it could be to 
build up and to promote privavely owned merchant ships. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
vately owned ships could be operated at a profit there would be 
plenty of private capital to gv into the shipping business and 
they would not need to call upon the Government? Is this 
going to help keep the American merchant marine on the seas 
and keep it from dwindling? 

Mr. DAVIS. In the first place, I think that it is not possible 
any more than it is possible in the case of the railroads and 
others. In the second place, this provides for the money to be 


Will the gentleman give way for a 


Is this loan intended to build 
marine or the Government's 


up a 
own 


Does not the gentleman think if pri- | 
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istered this loan fund, not only with absolute integrity. of 
course, but with entire efficiency; that he has properly pro- 
tected the public interest, and I do not believe any bad Joan 
has been made, and I am sure that under his administration 
no bad loan will be made. 

Consequently, as I have already stated, I think this is a 
sound, legitimate aid, and that the bill is meritorious. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in opposi- 
tion to the bill. All of the members of the committee seem to 
be in favor of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any gentleman on the committee 
opposed to the bill? [After a pause.}] The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there are two provisions in 
this bill which constitute good reasons for its defeat. One is 
the provision which allows this $125,000,000 revolving fund to 
It is not 
merely the reconditioning of vessels already sold by the United 
States, but it is to be used to put any individual who wants 
to go into the business into such business on Government 
capital. 

Is this a sound business policy for this Government? Oh, my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] says he is against subsidies. 


The time of the gentleman from Ten- 


. : F | If this is not a subsidy, I do not know what s idy “ans 
to farm loans, loans to railroads, and various other loans that | . a at subsidy means. 


When you can take an American without any capital at all 
and let Admiral Benson set him up in the shipping business 
with Government money, the money out of the people's Treas- 
ury, and go into any shipyard he wants to in this country, pri- 
vate or Government, and build new ships with the pevple’s 
money, it is certainly a subsidy. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to say to my friend from Texas that 
under the specific provisions of the bill he could not borrow 
more than 50 per cent of the construction cost of the vessel 
which he desires to operate. So he would put in a dollar every 
time the Government put in a dollar and would then give the 
Government a mortgage on the entire ship. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I have lived long enough in this world 
to know how business subterfuges are carried out by some 
business men when they are being financed by the Government. 
Suppose the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] had a con- 
stituent in Tennessee who wanted to go into the business, and 
he could go to a private shipyard and enter into a contract with 
the private shipyard that is always seeking business and seek- 
ing big contracts to build a modern ship, say, for $5,000,000, 
and it is a ship that ought to be built for half that sum, then 
the Government lends the one-half and there is an understand- 
ing with the shipyard that the payment of the other one-half is 
waived. 

There you would have a case where Admiral Benson would 
be putting out of the people’s Treasury 100 per cent of the 
building cost, and I am not in favor of that policy. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is it the gentleman's understanding that 
the money is going to be loaned on ships already built or 


| to be built? 


| point. 


loaned at 4% per cent if the ships are to be operated in the | 


foreign trade and 5% per cent if they are to be operated in 
the coastwise trade. In the third place, I want to say that 
one reason capital is afraid to enter into American shipping— 


one reason capital is afraid to lend their money to American | 


shipping—is because in an effort to obtain subsidies, shipowners 


and shipping companies have persistently misrepresented the | 


facts and told the American people repeatedly and continuously 
that they could make no money in American shipping. 
Admiral Benson is at the head of this construction loan fund; 
that is, he is the member of the board who has specific charge 
of it, although all loans are subject to the final approval of 
the whole board. Admiral Benson had not only a long and valu- 
able experience, but had made a record of efficiency in the con- 
struction and in the engineering departments of the Navy, and I 
have never heard of anybody questioning or suspecting the 
absolute integrity of Admiral Benson. I think he has admin- 


Mr. BLANTON. On either one; the bill is as clear on that 
point as it can be. Certainly it can be loaned to construct new 
ships, and no member of the committee has mentioned that 
No member has mentioned anything but reconditioning, 
vessels already built and sold by the Government. That 
the reason I objected last night to taking this $125.000,000 bill 
up and passing it in five minutes without proper consideration 
and debate 


is 


Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS With respect to the first proposition, the Ship- 
ping Board does not agree to make a loan until all plans and 


~pecifications are made and the price stipulated. 

Mr. BLANTON That is merely our presumption. How 
does my good friend know what Admiral Benson is going to 
do after Congress adjcurns, during the next nine months, when 
my friend is in Tennessee and the other 434 Members are scat- 
tered about a their homes all over the United States? Admiral 
Benson goes by this lav, and this law permits him to do it, 
and I object to such a law being passed. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe that I have observed and investigated 
the conduct of Admiral Benson and the other members of the 
Shipping Board as much if not mom than any other man in Con- 
gress. 1 have entire confidence in Admiral Benson, 
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Mr. BLANTON. And so have I. It is not a question of con- 
fidence. We are embarking upon a bad policy. 

Mr. DAVIS. And I—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield further. I want to say to 
my colleague that there is another bad provision in the bill; 
and it ought not to be passed, especially in the closing hours of 
Congress. This money comes out of the Public Treasury, and 
ultimately it should go back into the Treasury. Every dollar 
of the proceeds of the sale of the vessels and of the sale of such 
securities should go back into the Treasury and should become 
ivailable there for other uses by the people of the United States. 
When we agreed that this $25,000,000 should be loaned in the 
first instance we were given to understand that it was perfectly 
safe and secure, and that not a dollar of it should be hazarded ; 
that every dollar would eventually come back into the Treasury, 
and that the taxpayers would not lose a cent. 

Now what do they propose to do? They propose to put every 
dollar from the proceeds of the sale of the ships and securities 
into this revolving fund—a permanent revolving fund to so 
remain until it is possibly dissipated. What is a revolving 
fund? It is a fund that is kept for a particular use only year 
in and year out as long as it lasts, like the reclamation revolving 
fund. Have you ever heard of a dollar of the reclamation fund 
going back into the Treasury? No, and you never will, and it 
is growing smaller and smaller each year, and you will never 
see a dollar of this $125,000,000 revolving fund go back into 
the people’s Treasury. 
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Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. LAZARO. We all know that private capital will not 


go into the merchant marine at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know why? 
about two or three times as high wages to our seamen as other 
merchant marines in the world. 

Mr. LAZARO. Let me complete my question. We know 
that private capital will not go into merchant marine at this 
time. We also know that the American people want a merchant 
marine. Is not that true? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I am as much in 
adequate merchant marine as my friend from Louisiana or 
the gentleman from Tennessee or any other Member. But you 
are not providing for one in this bill. This $125,000,000 will 
be frittered away. 

Mr. LAZARO. In 
have to compete with 
world, do you not? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes: but we ought to compete with them 

a sound business basis, and sound business policy. 

Mr. LAZARO. How would you build the ships to compete 
with the foreign merchant marine? 


favor of an 


to have 
foreign 


order 
the 


a merchant marine you 
merchant marines of the 


on 


Mr. BLANTON. Rather than furnish the money to adven- 
turers, I would rather build them by the United States and 
operate them in behalf of the United States and give the 


After we spend this $125,000,000 we are 
a merchant marine, and we are not sure 
rates for our shippers of raw products. 

Mr. MOREIIEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] on his many efforts to stop extrav- 
agant expenditures of the public money, and in talking to 
this side of the House, because he will get a few votes, but 
only a few, on a measure of this kind. But he is wasting his 
time when he talking to the other side of the House. 
[Laughter and applause]. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank my friend from Nebraska, Gov- 
ernor MoREHEAD, whom the people of his home State saw fit 
to elevate to the highest position in Nebraska, and who filled 
it he now fills his present position, ably, efficiently, and 
well—I want to say to him now that I wish we had more men 
like him in this House who would sit on the front seat here, 
and who would be here as he has been at every session of the 
Ilouse ; and while his modesty has kept him from taking a large 
part in the proceedings, I predict that in the next Congress 
you are going to see the former Governor of Nebraska taking an 
active part here in behalf of the people of the United States. 
{Applause}. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am enjoying the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas, but I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that he is not discussing the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas must discuss 
the bill. That is provided for in the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, I.do not blame the gentle- 
man from Michigan {Mr. Scorr! for becoming restless about 
my protest against his bill, but if it were to be my last act 


people some service. 
not sure of having 
of reasonable tariff 


is 


as 


Because we are paying | 


| 
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in the Congress of the Nation, as this is to be his last act, I 
would not want to get up on this floor and sponsor a bill that is 
taking $125,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money away from them 
and providing that it shall never be returned into their Treas- 
ury. I would want my last act in the House of Representatives 
to be on behalf of the people of the United States and not 
against their interests. 

What are we going to do about this question? Is $125,000,- 
000 so paltry a sum that we are not concerned about it? I 
want to say-this: That an adequate merchant marine run by 
this Government, if you please, in behalf of agriculture would 
be the greatest boon to the producers of this country that you 
could give them; but you are not giving it to them by putting 
private enterprise on Government finances into the merchant- 
marine business. Private enterprise is selfish, private enter- 
prise is in the business only for what it can get out of it. That 
is always the case. Private enterprise will take the people’s 
money and build its ships and then run them for what profit 
it can make out of the people. If our Government is to fur- 
nish money to build the ships, it should be the United States 
Government that should fiy its own flag over its own merchant 
marine. And then the farmers of this country would get some 
benefits from it, because then the farmers of this country 
could send ‘their products to foreign markets without its cost- 
ing tiem more than the sale price they receive. Oh, we can 
help the railroads, we can appropriate hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the railroads, we can appropriate this $125,000,000 
to put private enterprise in the skipping business; but when it 
comes to the producers of this Nation, we will adjourn here in 
an hour and 20 minutes, and we will not have done one single 
thing for the farmers of this country. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Texas is not talking on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am proceeding in order, and I am dis- 
cussing the bill. It is very plain from the apprehensive face 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNeLt] that he does not 
like for me to comment on the outrageous way his Republican 
administration has treated the farmers. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not talking on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas will either 
proceed in order or surrender the floor. 


Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking in order; that is what 
| you Republicans do not like. Mr. Chairman, this is a bad 
bill. [Laughter.] With the permission of my friend from 


Nebraska [Mr. Mooreneap], the former governor, I am going 
to come across the aisle to the Republican side and talk to 
my subsidy brothers in the Republican Party. This proposal 
is nothing in the world but a, subsidy. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Why not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am not in favor of subsidies and the 
gentleman from New York is. The American people are not in 
favor of subsidies like this. The American people want their 
business enterprises, shipping and otherwise, in the United 
States, to stand on their own bottoms, to paddle their own 
canoe, to use their own money and keep their filthy hands out 
of their Treasury. There is not a dollar in the Public Treasury 
that did not come out of the pockets of the taxpayers. When 
you Republicans take $125,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money out 
of the Treasury to grant this subsidy to private shipowners 
and private shipbuilders and those who would build ships with 
Government capital, you are taking money out of that Public 
Treasury which has to be furnished by taxing the overburdened 
people who are already taxed beyond endurance in this coun- 
try. Are you going to keep it up? 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. i 

Mr. LARSEN. I wonder if the gentleman knows that there 
is only about $18,000,000 involved in this matter, and that it is 
derived from the sale of securities which were derived from 
the sale of vessels—that there never has been $125,000,000 
invested in it, and never to exceed $67,000,000? Why is the 
gentleman talking about $125,000,000 when they have never 
had but $18,000.000? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield further. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I am going to attend to this other 
hombre first. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] in 
a few days is going back to his constituents to answer for his 
vote on this bill. 


yield? 


will the gentleman 


His people of Georgia are going to get the Recorp and 
read what the bill says. Every word of the bill will be 
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in this CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, because I had it printed in 
it, and I want every Georgian to take this Recorp of March 
3, 1927, and read this bill, and they will see that my interpre- 
tation of it and analysis of it is more correct than that of 
my friend from Georgia, for it does provide a revolving fund of 
$125,000,000. I now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. When we are subsidizing and pro- 
posing to subsidize a lot of other interests, why should we not 
subsidize the American merchant marine so as to keep our flag 
ou the high seas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, any man who has ever had 
any connection with the War Department is in favor of every 
kind of a subsidy that human ingenuity can think of. The 
gentleman from New York was in the War Department so 
long that he has subsidy from the Government on the brain. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not talking on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will advise the gentleman from 
Texas that if he does not speak in order the Chair himself 
will take him off the floor. The gentleman from Texas knows 
the rule. The rule provides that he must discuss the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
Beca] is making himself ridiculous, and thinks there is no 
latitude allowed at all in debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. No latitude other than that contained in 
the bill. 


Mr. BLANTON. The present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
Bece] knows better than anyone elise here that he can not 
take me off of this floor, for 1 was speaking in order. I yielded 


to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Watnwricut], who 
admitted that I was correct in my contention that loaning 
this $125,000,000 of public money to private enterprise to build 
new ships is a subsidy, and he asked me a pertinent question, 
namely, why should we not subsidize our merchant marine, 
and I prefaced my answer to him by telling him that his 
experience in the War Department caused him to have subsidy 
on the brain. In no way was I out of order. I was strictly in 
order. It was the Chairman who was out of order. It 
said that “A little power-doth make us mad.” Presiding in 
the chair just now has gone to the Chairman’s head. He is 
inclined to be officious. He is inclined to be autocratic. But 
I know the rules of this House just about as well as the present 
occupant of the chair. I have been discussing this bill and 
doing nothing else since I first took the floor. But I must 
return to my position on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Republican Party, I am 
going to discuss this bill for a few minutes longer, and for 
fear that another point of order will be made I am going to 
confine my discussion to the actual language of the bill itself. 
Here is the way the bill reads: 

The board may use such fund to the extent it thinks proper upon 
such terms as the board may prescribe. 


Get that— 
upon such terms as the board may prescribe. 

There is no limitation upon them at all with reference to 
this $125,000,000. It is left entirely to their discretion and 
judgment, placing no safeguards around the people’s money at 
all. To do what? Let me show you: 

In making loans to aid persons, citizens of the United States, in the 
construction by them in private shipyards or navy yards in the United 
States of vessels— 


: 
is 


And so forth. 

Do not you see what this bill means? It means to build 
new ships for private persons with the people’s money. Now, 
let me read you another clause from this bill, so that he who 
runs may read and understand: 


The construction loan fund shall be a revolving fund. All 


ments on loans from the fund shall be credited to the fund. 


repay 


Listen: 

The proceeds of sales—including proceeds of evidences of debt for 
deferred payments on such any vessel or in which 
since June 6, 1924, the board has had internal-combustion engines in- 
stalled as the main propulsive power, shall be transferred and credited 
to the extent to restore to the tund any and all amounts 
transferred therefrom under the provisions of section 12 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920, as amended by the act of June 6, 1924. 


That means up to $125,000,000 in amount. 
want to vote for that kind of a bill, ail right. 
I have the consolation in closing, Mr. Chairman, of knowing 
this: That by occupying this floor for 30 minutes, even if I can 
not defeat this bill, I probably have prevented from passing 


sales—of vessels 


necessary 


If you gentlemen 
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some 40 or 50 other bad bills that would have taken much money 
out of the Treasury. 

We have passed in this House every bill that ought to have 
been passed, and have sent each and all of them to the Senate 
in plenty of time for it to have passed them and had the Presi- 
dent to sign them. And if any important public bills die, they 
will die because the Senate has not passed them. The bills 
that will be called up in the House now are such—many of 
them are—that they should not pass. Many of them inyolve 
large Sums of money, and have no merit, and it is a public serv- 
ice to the people of the United States to take up the time here, 
so that such bad bills can not be passed. And by using this 
30 minutes against this bill, I have kept many bad bills from 
being called up and passed. I fully realize that in this present 
atmosphere it will be impossible to defeat this bill. It will be 
passed here by a big majority. But it may not become a law 
even then. And this $125,000,000 may be saved for the tax- 
paying people of the United States. I have done my full duty 
by the people in taking up this time. ; 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate now close. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can not do that. I do not care to use 
your time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

I — CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
nent, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


consent 


Sec. 11. (a) That the board may set aside, out of the revenues from 
and operations, including proceeds of securities consisting of 
letters of credit, or other evidences of debt, taken by it for 
deferred payments on purchase money from sales by the board, or reve- 
nues fron vessels controlled by the board, whether such securities are 
to the order of the United States or the United States Shipping Board 
or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
either directly or by indorsement, until the amounts thus set aside from 
time to time aggregate $125,000,000. The amount thus set aside shall 
be known as the construction loan fund. The board may use such fund 
to the extent it thinks proper, upon such terms as the board may pre 
scribe, in making loans to aid persons citizens of the United States in 
the construction by them in private shipyards or navy yards in the 
United States of vessels of the best and efficient type for 
establishment or maintenance of service on lines deenyed desirable or 
necessary by the board, provided such vessels shall be fitted and equipped 
with the most modern, the most efficient, and the most economical 
engines, machinery, and commercial appliances; or in the outfitting and 
equipment by them in private shipyards or navy yards in the United 
States of vessels already built, with engines, machinery, and commercial 
appliances of the type and kind nrentioned. 


sales 


notes, 


most the 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 3, line 8, strike out the words “ and operations.” 


Page 3, lines 11 and 12, strike out the words “or revenues from 
vessels controlled by the board.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The construction loan fund shall be a revolving fund. All 
repayments on loans from the fund shall be credited to the fund: interest 
en such loans, however, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. The proceeds of sales (including pro- 
ceeds of evidences of debt for deferred payments on such sales) of anv 
vessel or vessels in which since June 6, 1924, the board has had intern il 
combustion engines installed as the main propulsive power, shall 
transferred and credited to the extent necessary to restore to the fund 
any and all amounts transferred therefrom under the provisions of sec 
tion 12 of the merchant marine act, 1920, as amended by the act of 
June 6, 1924. 


be 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Strike out all of the preamble. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the committee rise and report the bill to the House with 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 201, noes 42. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Brec, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (S. 3896) to 
amend section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, and to 
complete the construction loan fund authorized by that section, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment’ If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
The SPEAKER. 

division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 305, noes 9. 

So the bill was nassed. 


The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
I ask for a division on that, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from Texas asks for a 


REMOVING CLOUD ON LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill 8. 4782. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration cf the bill S, 4782. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, 

A bill 41782) 

, That the 
of the 
August 





(Ss to remove a cloud on title 


Be enacted, ett 
right, title, 
a 
property 
The 
south of r: 


it 
and interest United States, acquired by virtue of 
deed dated 21, 1848, in the following-described 
situated in Harrison County, Miss., to wit: 

half of the southwest quarter of section 30, township 7, 
10 west, and east half of southeast quarter of section 25, 
11 lying south of Bernards Bayou 


150 acres. 


marshal'’s 


west 
inge 
range west, 


township 7, south of 


and containing 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


about 


CONFERENCE REPORT——NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on Senate bill 1640, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Iowa calls up a con- 
ference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the Senate bill 
(S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
a national arboretum, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 


as follows: 

Line 14, section 1 of amendment, strike out the word “total,” 
and immediately after the word “of” insert the following 
words: “any part of”. Line 15 strike out the words “of the 


total’, making this portion read as follows: “the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized in his discretion to acquire, within the 
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price of any part of said land shall not exceed the full value 
assessment of such property last made before purchase thereof 
plus 25 per cent of such assessed value.” 
And the House agree to the same. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

Frep S. PURNELL, 

J. B. ASWELL, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Cnas. L. McNary, 

G. W. Norrts, 

E. D. Smita, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a national arboretum, and for other 
purposes, submit the following written statement explaining 
the effect of the action agreed on by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report. 

The House amendment to the Senate bill (S. 1640) elimi- 
nates the park and recreational provisions of the bill. 

It adds the following section (sec. 4): “The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to create an advisory council in rela- 
tion to the plan and development of the national arboretum to 
be established under this act, to include representatives of 
national organizations interested in the work of the arbore- 
tum.” 

It adds the proviso relative to purchase in section 1, as fol- 
lows: “ Provided, That the total purchase price of said land 


| Shall not exceed the full-value assessment of the total of such 


| of such assessed value. 


United States hereby relinquishes all the | 


limits of the appropriation authorized by this act, by private | 


purchase or gift, land so located or other land within or ad- 
jacent to the District of Columbia: Provided, That the purchase 


property last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent 
The word “total,” line 13, after the word “the” in the pro- 

viso, section 1, is eliminated and the words “any part of” 
added immediately after the word “ of,” in line 15 of the same 
proviso, and the words “of the total,” immediately after the 
word “assessment,” in line 16 of the same proviso, are elimi- 
nated. All of which, in effect, would permit the purchase of 
any part or parts of the said tract of land within the real- 
estate assessment basis of the limitation, 

G. N. HAvuGEN, 

Frep 8S. PuRNELL, 

J. B. ASWELL, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


During the reading of the conference report the following 
occurred : 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is this a conference report on the Senate 
bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is this the conference report or the Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is the conference report. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
GICHNER 


WALTER B. AVERY AND FRED 8. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. 
take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 1 
Walter B. Avery and Fred 8S. Gichner, 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
unanimous consent to take from 
12563 and concur in the Senate amendment. 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
2563, for the relief of 

and concur in the 
from Massachusetts asks 
the Speaker’s table H. R. 
The Clerk will 


JOSEPH JAMESON 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table Senate bill (S. 2788) for the 
relief of Joseph Jameson, and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 
2788, and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 





LILMIE F. EVANS 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill (S. 1818) for the 
relief of Lillie F. Evans, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
unanimous consent to take from 
bill 1818, and consider the same. 
bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby directed to pay to Lillie F. Evans, of Atlanta, Ga., the 
sum of $7,500 in payment of her claim growing out of the death of her 
husband, Walter L. Evans, accidentally killed on April 24, 1924, by a 
bullet fired by the United States Army during target practice on the 
Rose Dhu Rifle Range near Savannah, Ga. 


from Massachusetts asks 
the Speaker's table Senate 
The Clerk will report the 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 4, after the word “ pay,” insert the 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


words “ out of 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ Georgia,” insert the words “in full 


settlement against the Government.” 
Page 1, line 7, strike out “$7,500” 
* $5,000." 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


and insert in lieu thereof 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON MILEAGE 


Mr. MacGREGOR. 
lution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. 
privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which 
the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
House Resolution 445 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives the sum of $150 as compensation to a clerk 
to be appointed by the chairman of the Committee on Mileage for the 
second session of the ‘‘ixty-ninth Congress, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RETIRING ROOM 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


ATTENDANT 


Ilouse Resolution 442 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives the sum of $95 per month, as compensation 
for an attendant to the retiring room of the female Members of the 
House of Representatives, up to including March 4, 1927, said 
attendant to be appointed by the Doorkeeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, payment to commence from the date such attendant entered 
upon the discharge her, duties, which shall evidenced by the 
certification of the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 


and 


of be 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADDITIONAL CLERICAL SERVICES IN THE ENROLLING ROOM 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 

Resolution 441 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House during the remainder of the present session not exceeding $100 
for additional clerical services in the enrolling room, 


House 


Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged reso- | 


The gentleman from New York presents a | 
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Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 
Mr. SNELL. I want to ask the chairman of the Committee 


on Accounts whether he is going to bring in at this time any 
resolutions increasing individual salaries? 

Mr. MasGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in view of the resolution 
which was passed yesterday directing the interim Committee 
on Accounts to make an inquiry with reference to the salaries 
of employees, and in view of the fact that such resolutions 
would be controversial I shall not attempt to offer any such 
resolutions. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object—— 
Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman can not do that. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; I reserve the right to object. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
TELEPHONE 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, L present another privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


OPERATORS 


House Resolution 440 
Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
louse, at the rate of compensation now authorized by law, to continue 
the employment of the three session telephone operators from April 1 
to November 30, 1927, inclusive. 


at, 
The resolution was agreed to. 
MRS. BIERMAN 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


HUGH 


Resolution 406 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed 
to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Mrs. Hugh Bierman, 
daughter of J. S. Huntley, late employee of the House of Representa- 
tives, a sum equal to six months’ salary of the position he held, and 
that the Clerk be further directed te pay out of the contingent fund 
the expenses of the last illness and funeral of the said J. S. Huntley, 
to exceed the sum of $250. 


House 


not 
The resolution was agreed to. 


NORMAN E. IVES 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 390 
Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $400 to Norman E. Ives for extra and expert services to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, from March 4, 1926, to June 30, 1926, 
as assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from the Burenu of 
Pensions, pursuant to law 


The resolution was agreed to. 


~~ 


CITY OF VANCOUVER 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Spexker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4977) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant and convey to the city of Vancouver a 
perpetual easement for public-highway purposes over and upon 
a portion of Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation, in the 
State of Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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UNSERVICEABLE AMMUNITION AND COMPONENTS 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4692) to amend the act 
approved June 1, 1926 (Public, No. 318, 69th Cong.), authoriz- 
ug the Secretary of War to exchange deteriorated and unserv- 
iccable aunununition and components, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

ntleman from Michigan? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we had this bill up in the House and it was objected to. 

\ir. JAMES. This is a bill to sell it instead of exchanging it. 
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JAMES 


ND 


DETER 


Mi 


to the request of the 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. To sell what? 
Mir. JAMES. To sell the ammunition instead of exchang- 
ing it. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Whom are you going to sell it to? 
Mr. JAMES. Powder companies, and use the funds for other 


purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it intended to sell it to other countries 
that may be involved in trouble? 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can it be used as ammunition? 


Mr. JAMES. 
Mr. REECE. 
NEW 


No. 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 
YORK STATE SOLDIERS AND SATLORS’ HOME 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12107) 
ty authorize the Secretary of War to accept conveyance of the 
cemetery at the New York State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home 
to the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is this a Senate bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is a House bill with a committee 
numendment. 

The SPEAKER. 
for that purpose. 


The Chair will not recognize the gentleman 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp an analysis of the offer for Muscle Shoals by the 
Associnted Power Cos. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, has the committee taken any action on Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. QUIN. No; they rejected the two bids that were before 
the committee and there was a report made by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


to extend my 


Mi LE Sroaus FerrinizeEr Co.—MUSCLE SHOALS POWER 
DISTRIBUTING Co, 
ANALYSIS OF MUSCLE SHOALS OFFER 
fH. R. 11602, 69th Cong., Ist sess. (Rept. No, 980)] 

SEcTioN 1. Power companies operating in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana, and Arkansas organ- 
ized the Mus Shoals Fertilizer Co. and Muscle Shoa]ls Power Dis- 
tribing Co. to make proposal to lease nitrate properties and operate 
sime in production of nitrogen and other fertilizer ingredients, and to 
lease and operate the Government power plants. Muscle Shoals Power 
Jistributing Co. agrees to provide $20,000,000 for fertilizer production, 


and in addition such amounts as necessary 
pl: at 


for development and expan 


si of ints, estimated $40,000,000, making a total of 


nm 
$60 OOO O00 


power 


Che entire common stock of the fertilizer conrpany is owned by the 
distributing and the of the 
to be subscribed by or on of the 
the latter agrecing not of shares 
unless shall direct, 


stock dis- 


behalf 


to dispose 


power company, common power 
associated 
of the 


except to 


tributing company 


power companies, 
fertilizer 
qualify directors and officers. 

(The power companies advised the chairman of the joint Muscle 
Shoals committee by letter that the total of $12,750,000 of stock of the 


company Congress otherwise 


Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co. had been subscribed by or on 
behalf of the 18 power companies so that the fertilizer company could 
xo forward promptly with fertilizer production. 8S, Rept. 1120, 69th 
Cong., Ist sess., dated June 21, 1926.) 
Sec. 2. The fertilizer conypany leases the nitrate plants, including 
the land iildings, and other property owned in connection with same. 
Sec ». The fertilizer company agrees to construct on the leased 


premises or 


and Sec 


elsewhere, as may be approved by the Secretary of War 
of Agriculture within the radius of economic transmission 
of power from Muscle Shoals, synthetic ammonia plants to the capacity 
tons of within from of 
to operat to full capacity as provided in lease. 


retary 


of 20,000 fixed nitrogen date lease 


and 


six years 


same 
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In case the synthetic process dees not produce economic fertilizer as 
determined by the farmer board and Secretary of Agriculture after 
reasonable trial, lessee agrees to adopt other commercial processes that 
will produce quantity set out in section. 

Lessee agrees that first 10,000-ton unit of fixed nitrogen will be in 
operation within three years, and second 10,000-ton unit within three 
years thereafter; and after the units of 20,000 tons capacity have 
operated to full capacity for two consecutive years, company agrees, in 
response to market demands as determined by farmer board, to con- 
struct additional unit of 10,000 tons and operate to full capacity; and 
when the plants of 30,000 tons capacity have operated to full capacity 
for two years, company agrees, in response to market demand, to con 
struct an additional 10,000-ton plant, making 40,000 
operate in manufacturing concentrated fertilizers, 

The all power 
purpose, 

Plants are to be operated in the manufacture of fertilizer to meet 
market demands as determined by farmer board, except when ferti- 
lizers suitable for agricultural use containing 5,000 tons of nitrogen 
remain unsold in storage the obligation for further manufacture 
suspended until stock is reduced below an ‘amount of fertilizer con- 
taining 5,000 tons of nitrogen, but this suspension is only effective on 
approval of farmer board and Secretary of Agriculture, and until they 
approve there can be no suspension of production, 

The lessee agrees to construct nitrogen plants producing in excess 
of 40,000 tons when in the judgment of company it is reasonably nee- 
essary to meet market demands. 

Sec. 4. The fertilizer company has the preferred use of all power 
from the leased power plants of the Government for production of 
fertilizer, and all surplus power must be sold with such reservations 
as will allow its gradual withdrawal and application to fertilizer 
manufacture. 

Sec. 5. The fertilizer company agrees to offer fertilizers for sale to 
farmers and associations of farmers and others; agrees to manufac 
ture and sell at cost plus 8 per cent profit, cost to include all costs 


tons, and will 


lessee agrees to use necessary to accomplish this 


is 


entering into operation and maintenance of leased premises, manu 
facture, sale, and distribution of fertilizer, including power at cost to 
power distributing company; 6 per cent on capital invested by fer 
tilizer—less, hewever, the depreciation already allowed on plant in- 


vestment—and 7% per cent depreciation annually allowed on the plants 
erected by the fertilizer company. The 6 per cent on capital invested 
applies from year to year only on the balance of capital not amortized 
through the 7% per cent annual depreciation allowed as part of the 
Cost to be ascertained annually by auditors, and selling price 
based on cost of previous year. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture appoints and 
board of five composed of three representatives of farmer 
associations, engaged in farming, representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, and a nominee of the Fertilizer Co., to prescribe regula 
tions for sale and distribution of fertilizer products; provide for audit 
of books of company; and to perform other duties forth 
lease; board to have access to books and records of company, and com 
pany agrees to offer fertilizer for sale as board directs. 


cost. 


removes farnx 
members, 


as set in 


Sec. 7. Company agrees to operate and maintain nitrate plant No. 2 
in its present state of readiness for manufacture of war materials, 


this obligation to cease when in the judgment of Congress other plants 
are erected having equivalent of nitrogen capacity and which render 
further maintenance of plant unnecessary. No change to be made in 
nitrate plant No. 2, except with approval of Secretary of War. 

Material and supplies leased shall be shown by inventory. Surplus 
property may sold in discretion of Secretary of War, proceeds to 
be paid to the United States. 

Sec. 8. United States has right on five days’ notice to take over 
leased premises, together with personnel whenever safety of United 
States demands; obligations of fertilizer company to be modified during 
such period. 

Sec. 9. Power company to lease for 50 years Dam No, and power 
plant and steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2; except locks and naviga 
tion facilities and the highway over the dam. 

Sec. 10. Power company at its expense during the lease period shall 
make all necessary renewals and repairs for efficient maintenance of 
steam plant and Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3, if constructed by United 
States under the terms of the lease, spillway gates, transformers, sub 
stations, machinery, and other equipment appurtenant to power houses. 
and agrees-to maintain same in efficient operating condition as required 
of licensees under the Federal water power act, except repairs and 
maintenance of locks and navigation facilities and the highway over 
Dam No. 2 to be made at expense of United States. 

Power company at its to insure 
full insurable value. 

On termination of lease, company to surrender leased properties in as 
good condition as when received, wear and tear, etc., excepted. 

Sec. 11. In the interest of national defense, production of nitrates 
in time of war, and to provide power for production of fertilizer, power 
company will operate power plants in manner to secure the greatest 


be 


agrees, expense, power plants to 


1927 


efficiency and maximum power output through Interconnection with 
other power plants; to deliver to fertilizer company or to United States 
in the event power is required for national defense any such amount 
as desired up to the total output of the leased plants; all contracts 
between the power company and others for the sale of power from the 
leased plants to contain a proviso that power may be withdrawn on 
reasonable notice at any time during the lease period when needed for 
manufacture of fertilizer. ; 

Sec. 12. Power company agrees to pay annually to United States for 
power leased $600,000 for first 6 years ; $1,200,000 for the next 6 years; 
$1,500,000 annually for the next 6 years; and $2,000,000 per year for 
the remaining 32 years. 

United States may under joint agreement of Secretary 
and Secretary of Agriculture reduce rentals 5 per cent in each year 
following any year in which company sells fertilizer to the capacity 
of nitrate plants which it agrees to construct and operate. 

In addition to above payments, power company agrees to pay $20 
per horsepower-year for each additional horsepower of primary power 
in excess of present primary power generated at Dam No, 2 by head- 
water storage, not to exceed $1,200,000 per year. 

Sec. 13. If United States constructs Dam No. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


3, power company 


agrees to lease same when construction complete and 80,000 horse- | 


power installed, but United States under no obligation to construct 
dsm. 

Sec. 14. If United States constructs Dam No. 3, power company | 
agrees to pay as rental 4 per cent on cost, not to exceed $1,200,000 


annually; exeept for first year rental will be $500,000, for next two 
years $750,000 annually, increasing thereafter to the maximum. 

Sec. 15. In addition to the above payments for Dam No. 3, power 
company agrees to pay $20 per horsepower-year for each additional 
horsepower of primary power in excess of that created at Dam No. 3 
by headwater storage, not to exceed $500,000 per year. 


Sec. 16. United States has option of installing additional units at 
Dams Nos. 2 and 3 and steam plant, to be included under lease on 


which additional investment lessee agrees to pay 4 per cent on cost. 
If United States does not install additional units, etc., power company 
may do so at its expense and for each additional 


company at Danr No. 2 it agrees to pay United States $10,000 per year | . , J 
os pe : $ : : | States Veterans’ Bureau and the 


and for each additional unit installed by company at Dam No. 3, 
$10,000 per year, with adjustment for capacity at latter dam should 
units there be of less capacity than those at Dam No. 2. 

Sec. 17. Operation of power plants at Dams Nos, and 3, 
as they affect navigation, to be at all times controlled by rules and 
regulations in the interest of navigation and power, including the 
control of the level of pool caused by dam, as may be made by Secre- 
tary of War. 

Power company to furnish necessary power for operating locks and 
navigation facilijies at Dams 2 and 5. 

Sec. 18. At the end of lease period, additional powee units and 
other additions made by company to be taken over by United States 
under reeapture provision of Federal water power act. 

At end of lease period all fertilizer plants and buildings and addi- 
tions to buildings erected by the fertilizer company on lands of the 
United States to revert to the United States without compensation. 

Sec. 19. Power company agrees that during period of lease officers 
and directors shall be citizens of the United States, and that it shall 
not be owned or controlled by persons not citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 20. Whenever the safety of the United States demands, it may 
take over and operate power projects for such time as the President 
deems necessary. 


9° 


so 


| 
{ 
| 
far | 
| and prior years,” 


' 
| 


of War | 


unit installed by | 
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of United States, as declared by Secretary of War, be held to have 
| defaulted under its lease, so that for default in fertilizer lease both 
power and fertilizer leases may be terminated. 

In event of termination of power company's lease for any default 
under its lease or under provisions of section 25, United States reim- 
burses power company for its net investment on leased property not 
exceeding fair value of same; but on termination of fertilizer lease, then 
fertilizer company forfeits all investment in buildings, ete., to United 
States without compensation. 

SEc. 26. Power company agrees in interest of public health to comply 
with rules and regulations of Alabama State Board of Health covering 
; impounded waters. 
| Sec. 27. Housing facilities for operators of locks and navigation 
| facilities excluded from lease and to be selected by Secretary of War. 
Sec. 28. No assignment or transfer of lease or of leased premises to 
| be made, except subject to such approval as Congress may by legislation 
provide, ; 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE 


Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5454) authorizing the 
establishment of a migratory bird refuge at Bear River Bay, 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU AND THE BUREAU OF PENSIONS 
Mr. MADDEN. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





House Joint Resolution 379 
Joint resolution making appropriations for the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and the Cureau of Pensions 
Resolved, ete., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the United 
jureau of Pensions, namely: ; 
Unrtep STATES VETERANS’ BurREAU 
Military and naval compensation: The unexpended balance of the ap- 
propriation “ Military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, 1926, 
is hereby made available for the fiscal year 192 
in addition thereto, unexpended 
United States Veterans’ Bureau 


7 and 
of appro 
reappro 


prior years, and, 
priations of 


balances 


the are hereby 


priated and made available under the appropriation “ Military and 
naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, fiscal year 1927 and prior 
years,” as follows: Medical and hospital services, fiscal year 1925, 


$9,000,000 ; and vocational rebabilitatien, fiscal year 1925, $26,000,000. 


! Veterans’ loan act: To carry out the provisions of the act entitled 
|; “An act to authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
| . . . ° 

| Bureau to make leans to veterans upon the security of adjusted-service 
} - ” 4 or : . 

| certificates,” approved March 3, 1927, there is hereby made available 
for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928 a sum not exceeding $25,000,000 of 
| the adjusted-service certificate fund. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

| BUREAU OF PENSIONS 

| 

Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor, 


Sec. 21. The fertilizers company to establish research and laboratory | 


bureau in connection with fertilizer operations and empley improved 
methods and processes in its operations from time to time. 


Fertilizer company agrees to take out patents and dedicate to public | 


use all methods, processes, and patents it may develop in the production 
of nitrogen or other fertilizer ingredients or compounds without com 
pensation to it. 

Sec. 22. Power company to abide by regulation of rates, service, and 
security issues of State where service rendered or power transmitted. 
If no agency for regulation of same exists, then jurisdiction is conferred 


on Federal Power Commission until State agencies are provided with | 


jurisdiction, 
Sec. 23. Power company agrees when power enters into interstate or 


ject to regulation, 

Sec. 24. Power company and fertilizer company agree that leases 
shall contain provisions authorizing Attorney General, upon request of 
Secretary of War or Secretary of Agriculture, to institute proceedings 
for revoking leases for any act of commission or omission in violation 
of lease or any regulation or order promulgated thereunder. 

Sec, 25. Whenever the farmer board and Secretary of Agriculture 
are of opinion that fertilizer company is in default in producing fer- 
tilizer, and in default are not remedied upon expiration of reasonable 
period, Attorney General is authorized to institute proceedings for 
remedying or correcting default; and if fertilizer company does not 
comply with decree within six months, power company shall, at option 


| That 


|} Mr. 
foreign commerce, rates, service, and security issues to be likewise sub- | 


children, and dependent relatives, Army nurses, and all other pension 
ers who are now borne op the rolls, or who may hereafter be placed 
thereon, under the provisions of any and all acts of Congress, fiscal year 
1927, $37,200,000: Provided, That the appropriation aforesaid for Navy 
pensions shall be paid from the income of the Navy pension fund, so 
far as the same shall be sufficient for that purpose: Provided further, 
the amount expended under of the shall 
accounted for separately. 

The appropriation for Army and Navy 
Interior Department appropriation act for 


each above items be 


contained in 
year 1928, 


pensions, 
the fiscal 


the 
shall 


| be available on and after the date of the approval of this joint reso- 


lution. 


Mr. BLANTON. 

MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The President has just signed and sent to 
the House the Indian war pension bills. Does this resolution 
provide the money for the pay1ent of those pensions? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; it provides for all pensions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the deficiency bill is gotten out 
the jam in the Senate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The resolution makes available all pensions 
for 1928. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the deficiency bill fails, the Pension Bu- 
reau could not pay pensions for May and June. 


Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 


of 





} Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday at my request the 
| House was kind enough to grant unanimous consent to the men 
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from the Appropriations Committee who might be appointed as 
conferees on the deficiency bill to ignore the rule that requires 
hem to bring back any item for consideration in the House that 
might be subject to a point of order if introduced in the House. 
It is clear, as far as we can ascertain, that the Senate is not 
likely to pass the deficiency bill. 

There are three items in the bill that are very important, but 
that dees not mean that other items are not important. Those 
three items are $37,200,000 for the payment of pensions to Civil 
War and other veterans, $36,600,000 for,the payment of compen- 
sation to World War veterans, and $25,000,000 authorized for 
loans on the adjusted compensation certificates to war veterans. 
That makes $99,000,000. It is important that the money shall 
become available for the payment of these obligations. This 
resolution which I have introduced also makes available the 
appropriations for 1928 for pensions, in order that funds may be 
available to pay the increases just ordered by Congress in 
widows” pensions 

To answer specifically the question put by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON], the 1928 appropriations do cover the 
items which he calls attention to. So if the House passes this 
resolution, irrespective of whether the Senate pusses the second 
deticiency bill or not, they certainly should concur in this or, 
failing to concur, give notice to the country that they are not in 
favor of paying the obligations to the men who fought to pre- 
serve the integrity of the flag. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, TI will. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have had no opportunity to talk with the 
gentleman, and I want to make this inquiry. I noticed the 
stutement, purporting to come from the Senator from New 
York, Mr. Wapsworrn, that if the bill failed to become a law 
it would mean that between now and July it would be necessary 
to decrease the Army by 30,000 soldiers, as I recollect now. If 
that is done, I take it that immediately after July 1 the War 
Department would begin to recruit the Army up to the present 
strength under the appropriations that go into effect on the 
ist of July. If that procedure is adopted, it occurs to me that 
it will mean a great loss to the Treasury of the United States— 
much more than the amount necessary to pay the Army until 
July 1. I want to ask the gentleman if he has considered that 
amd whether there is any probability of such a condition re- 
sulting? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not considered it; my only concern 
in the preparation of this resolution, for which I assume all 
the responsibility, was to see that the men who fought in the 
late war and in other wars were not required to wait for their 
pensions. |Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. I think everybody in the House approves of 
the action of the gentleman from Illinois, and my only object 
in calling attention to it was that if Senator WapsworrtH is 
correct, I can how the filibuster in the Senate and the 
failure of the deficiency bill to pass is going to cost the Treas- 
ury of the United States a large sum of money in this one 
item alone. 

Mr. MADDEN. It 
States a lot of money, 
to assume the responsibility. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Lllinois. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


see 


will cost the Treasury of the United 
and those who made it possible ought 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I send to the Clerk's 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


desk a 


House Resolution 456 


Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed by the 
Speaker to join a similar commiitee appointed by the Senate to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two 
Ho s have completed the business of the present session and are 
ready to adjourn unless the President has some other communication 
to make to them, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER appointed as members of the committee on the 
part of the House Mr, Titson, Mr. Green of Iowa, and Mr. 
GARKETT of Tennessee, 

DEFINITION OF DEPAUPERIZE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 

from Towa |Mr. Green], chairman of the Ways and Means 


Committee, in referring to an expression used by me on the 
floor said: 


! 


| 


\ 
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T agree with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RaNKrIN] that the 
Republican Party did *‘ depauperize "’ the country, 


The gentleman from Iowa seemed to be laboring under the 
delusion that the word “ depauperize” as used by me had an 
entirely different meaning from that intended. The Standard 
Dictionary defines the word “ depauperize ” as meaning to make 
poor or to impoverish. The new International Dictionary in 
one of its definitions says that it means to depauperate, which 
is defined as impoverishing by starvation. Some Republicans 
have tried so hard to defend the misconduct of this adminis- 
tration for the last six years that they seem to reach the 
conclusion that to “depauperize” the people would be to en- 
rich them, to “ debase” would be to elevate, and to “ defraud ” 
would be to render a patriotic service. 

The gentleman from Iowa may not ubderstand the meaning 
of this language, but it will possibly bring a ray of hope to the 
distressed farmers of the country to learn that the news of 
their impoverished condition has at last reached Washington, 
and that the chairman of the great Committee on Ways and 
Means, even though unwittingly, has admitted on the floor of 
the House that it was brought about by the misconduct of this 
Republican administration. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 


INSPECTION OF COLUMBIA BASIN 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House Resolution 
424, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 424 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation is au- 
thorized to make an inspection of the Columbia Basin project before 
Congress convenes December 5 next and that the expense attendant 
upon such investigation shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 4, after the word “ the,’ insert “necessary traveling’; and 
strike out the word “expense” in the same line and insert the word 
“ expenses.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CONGESTION 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the reference of House Resolution 284, relating to re- 
lieving the Federal courts of the congestion of business, to the 
Judiciary Committee. The resolution has already been referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I also ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on that resolution and in that connection 
print an article which I have prepared and which will appear 
in the Februarv issue of the University of Virginia Law 
Review. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to 
extend my remarks I wish to print the following article, which 
appears in the February, 1927, issue of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law Review. The article, which was prepared in the 
midst of the exacting work of the session which now closes, is 
brief and may fairly be regarded as very casual and incomplete, 
and I would not ask consent to have it inserted in the Recorp 
except that the subject is of real importance and will, in all 
probability, receive consideration in the next Congress. I may 
say that the article, before being published, was submitted to 
very able, well-known inen, who have given a great deal 
of thought to the possibility of something being done in the 
direction indicated. 

The article is as follows: 


IN FEDERAL COURTS 


RELIEVING THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


A: few months ago the author offered a resolution in the House of 
Representatives requesting the Committee on the Judiciary of that body 
to consider and report upon the expediency of legislation providing for 
the trial of certain offenses against the penal laws of the United States, 
otherwise than by the districts courts, which would mean that the 
prosecution would be without a presentment or indictment by a grand 
jury and the trial would be without a jury. 

The suggestion was based upon several considerations of fact as to 
which there is no dispute. There has been a very great increase in 
the number of Federal statutes which impose penalties for their vio- 
lation. A detailed statement of how numerous they are and over what 
a wide field they range would require all, and more than all, of the 
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entire space In the present issue of this publication.t The district 
courts, which commonly have exclusive jurisdiction of cases arising 
under such statutes, are now in many localities so burdened with work 
as to be unable to keep up with their dockets and give important civil 
cases the attention which they deserve. Unless partial jurisdiction is 
vested outside of these courts, the ceaseless multiplication of judges, 
which has of late been rapid, must go on indefinitely, since it has been 
found that the plan now in effect of sending judges into other districts 
than their own does not take care‘of the congestion and is not entirely 
satisfactory. On the latter point a very eminent lawyer, who is giving 
the subject a great deal of attention, says in a recent letter: 

“The experience in New York has been that it not infrequently 
happens that lack of acquaintance of a visiting judge with local con- 
ditions is a great handicap in the trial of certain types of cases. It 
has happened in notable instances that the failure of the visitor to 
understand the point of view of the jurors has prevented the Govern- 
ment from securing the conviction to which it was entitled and almost 
surely would have obtained if the cases had been before a local judge. 
In addition, there are an unusual number of trials of several wecks’ 
duration, each of which, because of the uncertainty of date of coming 
or of the duration of the stay of visiting judges, it was impracticable 
to bring on before an out-of-town judge. In the arrangement of assign- 
ments to different parts of the court it is difficult and often impracti- 
cable to employ local judges upon long trials and to leave the shorter 
cases to visiting judges.” 

These considerations would seem to point to the desirability of such 
legislation as the resolution suggests, if it is constitutionally admissible, 
and will not result in complications making conditions worse than they 
now are. 

The constitutional provisions which must be regarded are as follows: 
The provision of section 2, of article 3, that “ The trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury”; the provision of the 
fifth amendment that “ No person should be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury”; and the provision of the sixth amendment, that “ In 
all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury.” 

During many years, cases in the Supreme Court have asked what, 
within the meaning of the provisions quoted, is a “ crime,’ what ts an 
“infamous crime,” and those questions the court has answered. 

Taking the decisions, some of which will be cited as a whole, it may 
be fairly said that the terms used in the Constitution are to be defined 
in the light of the method of disposing of penal offenses which obtained 
in England and this country when the Constitution was adopted,’ and 
that, with some exceptions, those offenses are not to be defined as 
“crimes” or “infamous crimes” where the punishment is limited to 





1 Recently the Department of Justice has compiled a very full and 
interesting memorandum enumerating all Federal penal offenses. It is 
appalling evidence of the extent to which the Federal Government is 
now penalizing a great variety of offenses not heretofore within the 
scope of the criminal law. 

2 Blackstone says: “A crime, or misdemeanor, is an act committed, or 
omitted, in violation of a public law, either forbidding or commanding 
it.” (4 Bl Comm. 4.) This general definition comprehends both 
crimes and misdemeanors, which properly speaking are mere syronymous 
terms; though in common usage “crimes” is made to denote such 
offenses as are of the deeper and more atrocious dye; while smaller 
faults and omissions of less consequence are comprised under the gentler 
name of “ misdemeanors’ only. The court commenting on this in the 
ease of Schick v. United States (195 U.-S. 65, 70 (1904)), said: “ In 
the light of this definition, we can appreciate the action of the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution. n the draft of the instrument as 
reported by the committee of five, the language was, ‘trial of all crimi- 


nal offenses * * *  ghall be by jury,’ but by unanimous vote it was | 


amended so as to read ‘trial of all crimes.’ The significance of this 
change can not be misunderstood. If the language had remained ‘ crimi- 
nal offenses’ it might have been contended that it meant all offenses 
of a criminal nature, petty as well as serious; but when the change was 
made from ‘ criminal offenses’ to ‘ crimes’ and made in the light of the 
popular understanding of the word ‘crime’ as stated by Blackstone, it 
is obvious that the intent was to exclude from the constitutional re- 
quirement of a jury the trial of petty criminal offenses.” 

In Callan v, Wilson (127 U. 8. 540,552 (1888)) it was said: “Accord- 
ing to many adjudged cases, arising under constitutions which declare, 
generally, that the right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate, there 
are certain minor or petty offenses that may be proceeded against sum- 
marily, and without a jury; and, in respect to other offenses, the con- 
stitutional requirement is satisfied if the right to a trial by jury in an 
appellate court is accorded to the accused. Byers v. Commonwealth 
(42 Penn. St. 89, 94) affords an illustration of the first of the above 
classes. It was there held that while the founders of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania brought with them to their new abode the right 
of trial by jury, and while that mode of trial was considered the right 
of every Englishman, too sacred to be surrendered or taken away, 
‘summary convictions for petty offenses against statutes were always 
sustained, and they were never supposed to be in conflict with the com- 
mon-law right to a trial by jury.’ So, in State v. Glenn (54 Md. 
572, 600, 605) it was said that ‘in England, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision in the Magna Charta of King John, article 46, and in that of 
9 Hen, 3, c. 29, which declares that no freeman shall be taken, im- 
risoned, or condemned, ‘ but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by the 
aw of the land,’ it has been the constant course of legislation in that 
kingdom, for centuries past, to confer summary jurisdiction upon jus- 
tices of the peace for the trial and conviction of parties for minor and 
statutory police offenses. And when it is declared that the 
party is entitled to a speedy trial by an impartial jury, that must be 
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a fine or to a fine and imprisonment in jail without hard labor.’ If 
this is the correct interpretation, then the power rests with Congress 
to intrust the trial of persons charged with any of a large category ef 
offenses to subordinate judicial officers, whether called commissioners 
or given some other designation, with authority to proceed without a 
jury and impose the same punishment which is now imposed by the 
district courts after trial by jury. 

That Congress has already exercised such power is perhaps not com- 
monly known. We have many national parks where, of course, it is ne 
more possible to contravene the Constitution than in the outside areas 
of the States where they are located, and in some of the parks, under 
acts of Congress, statutes have been in effect a long time under which 
various offenses are tried without jury and punished by commissioners, 
the right of appeal to the district courts being reserved. The oldest 
of these statutes applies to the Yellowstone National Park. For more 
than a generation a commissioner resident in the park, appointed by 
the United States circuit (now district) court of the district in which 
it is located, has been actively engaged in the trial of persons charged 
with violating laws and regulations made pursuant to law for the 
government of the park, and in any case of a person being found 
guilty has determined the extent of the punishment, which may be by 
a fine running up to $500 and imprisonment not exceeding six months. 
The validity of the statute conferring jurisdiction on the commissioner 
seems never to have been questioned. In passing it may be said that 
many Federal offenses are more heavily punishable, but at this moment 
attention is not drawn to the extent of the punishment, but to the 
principle which is recognized. 

A layman reading the Constitution might assume that no distinctton 
can properly be drawn between a crime that is serious in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word and one which is not serious, but the Supreme 
Court, in accordance with the views of the courts of the older States 
which have had to pass on the point now being discussed, has had no 
dificulty in holding that there is a fundamental distinction. While 
it is held that offenses deemed crimes or infamous crimes are within the 
Constitution, it is also held that petty common-law offenses and statu 
tory offenses relating io subjects not dealt with by the common law, 
and the punishment of which does not involve hard labor, which itself 
attaches the character of infamy, are not within the Constitution. At 
least this seems to be a fair deduction from the cases, not all of which 
need be mentioned. Among them are Ex parte Wilson,* Callan v. 
Wilson,® and United States #. Moreland.* 

In the first case the petitioner for a writ of habeas corpus had been 
proceeded against by information and sentenced to imprisonment for 
a term of years at hard labor, which the court said imported an 
infamous offense. In the second case the defendant had been convicted 
of conspiracy by the police court of the District of Columbia, then 
functioning without a jury, and sentenced to pay a fine, and in default 
of payment to be imprisoned in jail, and the court said that conspiracy 
had always been considered an infamous crime.’ 





understood as referring to such crimes and accusations as have, by the 
regular course of the law and the established modes of procedure, as 
theretofore practiced, been the subjects of jury trial. It could never 
have been intended to embrace every species of accusation involving 
either criminal or penal consequences.’ So, also, in New Jersey, where 
the constitution guaranteed that ‘the right of trial by jury shall re- 
main inviolate,’ the court said: *‘ Extensive and summary police powers 
are constantly exercised in all the States of the Union for the repres- 
sion of breaches cf the peace and petty offenses, and these statutes are 
not supposed to conflict with the constitutional provisions securing to 
the citizen a trial by jury. * * * ‘This constitutional provision 
does not prevent the enforcement of the by-laws of a municipal corpora- 
tion without a jury trial. MecGear v. Woodruff (4 Vroom. 213, 217). 
In State v. Conlin (27 Vt. 318, 323) the court sustains the right 
of the legislature to provide for the punishment of minor offenses, havy- 
ing reference to the internal police of the State, * with fine only, or 
imprisonment in the Ta jail a a_ brief and limited period.’ See, 
lso, Williams v. Augusta (4 Ga. 509).” 
F 31n Barkinson v. ‘United States (121 U. S. 281 (1887)) it was held 
that an offense punishable by confinement in the penitentiary is neces- 
sarily to be regarded as a crime, an infamous crime. As held in Mackin 
v. United States (117 U. S. 348 (1886)), the conclusion as to whether 
the punishment of the offense determines whether it is within the Con- 
stitution depends not upon the punishment actually adjudged in the par- 
ticular case but the maximum punishment fixed by the statute. 

4114 U. S. 417 (1885). 

5 Supra, note 2. 

6958 U. 8. 433 (1922). : 

7In this case the statute under which the defendant was convicted of 
a conspiracy imposed a fine as the maximum punishment. If conspiracy 
had not been recognized as a crime in the technical sense prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, the court would not have held the pro- 
ceeding to be governed by the constitutional gm aye But the 
court found to be the contrary, saying, “ The general rule of the common 
law, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts said in Common- 
wealth v. Hunt (4 Met. 111, 112), is that it is a criminal and indictable 
offense for two or more to confederate and combine together by concerted 
means to do that which is unlawful or criminal, to the injury of the 
public or portions or classes of the community, or even to the rights 
of an individual. In State v. Burnham (15 N. H. 396, 401) it was held 
that ‘combinations against law or against individuals are always 
dangerous to the public peace and to public security. To suard 
against the union of individuals to effect an unlawful design is not 
easy, and to detect and punish them is often extremely difficult.’ 
Hawkins, in discussing the nature of conspiracies as offenses against 
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In the Moreland case there was an extended and very interesting 
- discussion of the subject in most of its aspects. The petitioner for a 
writ of habeas corpus had been charged in the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia, without presentment or indictment, with violating a 
statute by willfully neglecting his children, and, being convicted by 
a jury, sentence was suspended, and he was ordered to make a monthly 
payment for the support of the children. Having failed to comply with 
the order, he was sentenced to be committed to the Occoquan Workhouse 
at hard labor for six months. The court seems to have recognized that 
that the law under which the proceeding took place provided 
hard labor as an incident to the punishment which might be inflicted 
there would be no infringement of the Constitution, but the majority 
reached the conclusion that wherever the statute includes the possi- 
bility of such an incident, whether the sentence in a particular case 
goes that far or not, the requirements of the Constitution relative to 
the method of initiating the prosecution and trial by jury are applicable. 
There was a dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis, concurred in 
by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Holmes, who contended that in 
looking at the situation antedating the Constitution confinement at 
hard labor or in a house of correction did not imply infamy; that, in 
fact, when the reform and rehabilitation of those convicted of serious 
crime became the chief aim of the penal system the dignity of labor 
was proclaimed, and “thus hard labor, which in inflicting punishment 
for serious crimes had first been introduced as a medium of disgrace, 
became a means of restoring and giving self-respect.” And therefore 
they said: 

“It is not the provision for hard labor but the imprisonment in a 
penitentiary which now renders a crime infamous.” 

The dissenting opinion referred to a theory propounded much earlier 
in the cast of Mackin v. United States, where it was said that the 
changes of public opinion from one age to another may affect the 
question as to what crimes shall be considered as infamous. 

The body of the Federal penal statutes necessarily includes a great 
many offenses which may be punished by death or confinement in the 
penitentiary, and to these all the provisions of the Constitution apply. 
Furthermore, it includes some offenses which at common law were 
classed as infamous, and to these also, regardless of the nature of the 
punishment, the provisions seem to apply, in accordance with the 
decision in Callan v. Wilson.® But finally it includes a vast number 
of offenses which were not known or thought of before the Constitution 
was adopted or were not then deemed crimes in the strict sense. These 
are the creatures of statute and in the main of rather recent enactment, 
and are punishable in all cases by fine and imprisonment without hard 
labor. There are about 319 offenses of this class, and it is conceivable 
that the list of these offenses might be enlarged by eliminating the 
element of hard labor now incident to some of the statutory offenses. 
Accordingly, there are many offenses, we may say a multitude of 
offenses, which it is within the power of Congress to confide to the 
jurisdiction of subordinate judicial officials. 

In order to present the objections which have been urged against 
any such arrangement as is being suggested I quote from a letter of 
an Assistant Attorney General: 

“Though the effect of the proposal be to relieve the congestion of 
the Federal courts, and though that relief be extensive, I fear that 
the effect upon the potential violators of the Federal laws would be 
to bring these laws into greater disrepute than is now attributed to 
them. Disrobe the dignity of a trial in a Federal court—wihich still 
obtains in spite of assertions to the contrary—and the trial of such 
cases as shall be vested in the commissioners of the court will make 
for a general disrespect which should not be underestimated. Many 
charges are made that those who violate the law exert a more or less 
corrupt influence upon officials charged with the enforcement of the 
law. ‘This I am sure is not true of the present Federal judiciary. 
One outstanding reason therefor is that the judiciary have behind 
them the restraining influence of tradition and the impregnable sense 
of responsibility that is as old as the Nation itself. The trial of 
based upon violations of the Federal law should always be 
imposed upon men who sense that responsibility and upon whom the 
public relies for the safeguards that now rest in the Federal judiciary. 
To open the door to United States commissioners may take us far 
afield,” 

tut does this not ignore the experience of the past in England and 
the States where magistrates and justices have always had a very large 
jurisdiction in the trial and punishment of minor offenses? Is it 
to be thought at present, any more than in the past, that it is essen- 
tial to the integrity of the administration of the criminal laws that 
the courts should be cluttered up with an enormous variety and num- 
ber of cases such as in former days they would not have been expected 
to deal with? And is it not a confession of a lack of faith in our 


except 


causes 


public justice and referring especially to the statute of 21 Edw. I, 
relating to confederacies to procure the indictment of an innocent per- 
son, says that, ‘notwithstanding the injury intended to the party 
against whom such a confederacy is formed may perhaps be inconsider- 
able, yet the association to pervert the law in order to procure it seems 
to be a crime of a very high nature and justly to deserve the resentment 
of the law.’ (1 Hawk. P. C., c. 72, p. 3.)” 

’ Supra, note 8. 

* Supra, note 2. 
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ability to carry on to be controlled by a fear that subordinates appointed 
by the courts would be found less honest than the judges themselves? 

Finally, if the objections noted must be seriously weighed, there 
seems to be a safe and reasonably easy method of meeting them by 
enabling any district court to determine what cases should be tried 
by its subordinate official. The legislation could be very flexible, It 
need not rigidly provide, as in respect to the Yellowstone National 
Park, that the prosecution shall necessarily be before court commis- 
sioners, but it could provide for the initiation of the prosecution in 
the courts and vest in the courts a discretion to assign to commis- 
sioners for trial such cases as the courts might deem properly assign- 
able, reserving the other cases for trial in the first instance by the 
court. 

The Federal judges have life tenure during good behavior. Their 
salaries and retirement compensation are very substantial. Subordi- 
nate officials hold for a definite period and are, of course, paid less 
substantially, Either a means of using such officials to relieve the 
courts must be found, or else the rapid rate of increasing the number 
of Federal judges will have to be accelerated until the number will 
be beyond any figure which a while ago could have been expected or 
imagined. As of January 1, 1927, the number of circuit and district 
judges is 161, as compared with 130 on January 1, 1917. The number 


of district judges was increased in the decade from 97 to 124, and it 
is not difficult to predict an even more rapid increase unless some 
measure of relief is effected, 


R. WALTON Moors. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE OPERATIVE SIDE OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief table on 
the electrical industry in this country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me I hereby 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following: 

Senator WaxLsH of Montana a few days ago introduced into 
the Recorp a considerable amount of statistical material in 
respect to the electrical industry. His statement was largely 
directed to the creation of large holding companies in progress 
in that industry. The figures given, however, in respect to the 
operative side of the industry do not do justice to that industry. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the complete figures should be 
introduced instead of compilations from the New Republic. 

In the table presented herewith are given the figures pre- 
sented by Senator WatsH, but in italics are also given the 
figures which should be included in any such table if it fairly 
presents the condition of the electrical industry: 

1. The comparisons given by Senator WaLsH were based upon 
the year 1920, and therefore entirely ignore the fundamental 
basis of all fair comparison; that is, with the pre-war period. 
It is impossible to show the real effect of inflation or the real 
progress of the industry unless it be based upon pre-war com- 
parisons and not upon a period of shifting purchasing power 
since the war. The census figures are fully available for 1912. 
The comparison on a pre-war basis shows at once that elec- 
trical power is being sold to the consumer to-day for actually 
less money per kilowatt-hour than in the pre-war period, 
despite the fact that the major expense of producing power— 
that is, coal and labor—have increased about 75 per cent and 
100 per cent, respectively. Electric energy is practically the 
only commodity that is sold to-day at less than pre-war 
prices. 

2. In the effort to prove that the power companies are charg- 
ing more for power than in 1920, a series of calculations are 
introduced by Senator WatsH based on the “ cost-of-living ” 
index, which embraces food, clothing, rent, and so forth. The 
production of power is not based on this index but on the cost 
of materials and labor. The cost of labor especially has been 
steadily increasing ever since 1920, whereas the “ cost-of-living ” 
index has been decreasing and the use of the “ cost-of-living ” 
index gives an entirely false impression as to the situation 
and is a distortion introduced to obscure the real forces in 
motion. 

3. The Senator’s statement seems to ignore the fact that the 
rates for power throughout the United States are determined by 
the State public-utility commissions. The small increases I 
rates granted during the war period lagged much behind the 
actual advances in costs, but even these small increases were 
wiped out by decreases in rates since that period. Whereas 
railway rates are 50 to 60 per cent above pre-war, electric- 
power rates are to-day below pre-war. If we were to adopt 
the “cost-of-living” index as a basis for determination and 
compare “ retail rates” (meaning household rates) of 1913 with 
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“ retail rates” of 1926, it would show that the cost of electrical 
power has been effectively reduced by nearly 50 per cent since 
pre-war, due to the increased purchasing power of the dollar, 
for the retail rates have fallen from an average of 8.7 cents per 
kilowatt pre-war to 7.4 cents, or nearly 15 per cent, whereas 
the dollar has depreciated fully 30 per cent, which, when taken 
into account, shows a real decrease of nearly 50 per cent in the 
cost of electric energy to the retail consumer. 

4. The whole of the computations given are based on the 
so-called retail lighting rate, which is the household rate. 
They do not take into account the real returns from all cus- 
tomers, which must include the deliveries to industrial and 
commercial purposes. The American companies, under the 
direction of the public-utility commissions, have built up their 
rate system upon the cost of distribution to various classes of 
customers. The household deliveries are the most expensive 
of all and are the only rates given in the tables. They do not 
represent the true situation. The only true criteria are the 
gross receipts divided by the total kilowatts delivered. If 
deductions were made from the gross income of the operating 
companies of the items of income from other than electrical 
consumers and for the payment of taxes, it will be seen that 
the gross income for 1912 was 2.11 cents per kilowatt-hour, and 
for 1926 was 2.10 cents per kilowatt-hour, even though labor 
and coal have nearly doubled in cost. These figures are far 
different from the 8.5 cents or 7.5 cents recounted in Senator 
WALSH’s presentation as the current rates. 

The distortion given to the actual facts in the Senator’s 
presentation was further emphasized by comparing the gross 
income rate of the Ontario Hydroelectric Commission with the 
“retail” rate of the whole of American power companies. The 
gross rate of the Ontario Hydroelectric Commission was given 
at 1.85 cents. The return shown by that commission’s 1925 
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and its securities are relieved from taxation. Its water power 
is drawn largely from Niagara Falls, the cheapest water power 
on the continent, whereas the American average rate was 2.10 
cents per kilowatt-hour, after deducting taxes, but not deduct- 
ing the effect of taxes on securities. 

The American average includes all that power developed by 
coal, and embraces thousands of smail and disconnected plants 
throughout the United States. As a matter of fact the actual 
gross collections from consumers in the United States divided 
by the number of kilowatt-hours delivered show better per- 
formance than that of the Ontario Hydroelectric Co. 

5. Other omissions from the material presented by Senator 
WALSH could be cited, which omissions do not deal fairly with 
the power industry. One of these omissions is the failure to 
sufficiently elaborate the fact that all United States power 
companies are under State or municipal regulatory commis- 
sions. These commissions determine the rates and their rates 
are determined upon the value of the plants and the current 
basis for rate determination is between 7 per cent and 8 per 
cent on these valuations. 

If the American power companies are unfair, it is the fault 
of the people themselves through the State commissions. As 
a matter of fact the gross interest and dividend distributed 
during 1926 was probably not over 6 per cent on the actual 
values of the operating properties. 

An industry whose skill and technical perfection during the 
period of 14 years, from 1912 to 1926, is such that it is able 
to sell a commodity at less than pre-war prices, despite the 
increase in material and labor by 75 to 100 per cent, is en- 
titled at least to a fair representation as to the actual facts, 
The castles of promotion which have been built up by the 
holding companies and the character of finance that resulted 
therefrom is a matter entirely apart from the efliciency and 




















report was 2.10 cents, the same as the American rate. That | treatment of the public by the actual operating industry 
commission pays practically no taxes on its physical property ! itself. 
Essentiai facts about the power r industry, 1 1920-1926, with additions to include 1912, 1913, and 1996 
——___—_—— —_— wt 
1920 | 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1998 | 
abies ee ee ee a —J = 
General development: | | 
1. Production, kilowatt-hours............-- millions..; 11,569 39, 518 36, 970 43, 559 51, 132 54, 413 59,517 | 68,782 
2. Production relative to 1920_............- Der cent_. 29 100 93. 6 110. 2 129. 3 138.3 150. 6 | 174 
3. Per cent of potential water power developed... anal TEE Lsviiipabscntaineimaniann I Dceeeneals , | SSS 
4 Per cent of water power developed to total power | | 
GE ih sa Btn en ckiinecenee ececwieowee ceswdincecucewecicecccceees|socscopessfeesuecvocs 37.4 36.1 > a ee 
f. Per cent of total population living in electric- 
nen eeieiete 35.1 37.5 38.9 44.7 0.7 SE Mitetnateaeed 
6. Amount of coal per kilowatt-hour- .-.- --- pounds. _|.......... OF rac. ome enna near eee TE 
Length of transmission lines__....... CRUE IR. Bical ins En teitnodiine  Serreeyes Rice Ses 86,290 | 94,880 | 102,270 | 112, 800 | 
Financial and operating: sal 
8. Capitalization end of year_...........-.-- millions..; $2, 290 $4, 400 $4, 800 $5, $5, 800 $6, 600 $7,500 | $8, 400 | 
9.- Gross revemues..................-..-.----.-- do....| $302.3 | $882.7] $094.4 | $1,072.1 | $1,269.5| $1,354 $1,470 | $7, 684 | 
9a, Deduct: ’ | 
(1) Revenue from other sources than customers, SE Bicentitieingeieienmitinahidentd i Te hil #118 
millions. Tares 19296 estimated at 74 per 
GD Fett: Cs ccnencansttanbiitab dbus 1 $13.1 cent of gross revenue. 
hans iat ila niceties | $69.2 | 
9b. Revenue from consumers of electricity, less (ares, 


Aha pete ik dhun odie keihin ditigpe ta $2438. 1 
Jc, Revenue from consumers of electricity less taxes per 
—— me 


kilowatt-hour produced__.____. 
Gross revenues relative to 1920. 
Operating ratio, July peak 
12, Operating ratio relative to 1920.. 


13. Retail lighting rates... -..............-.... 
14. Retail rates relative to 1920............- 

14a. Retail lighting rates relative to 1918 
15. Purchasing power of the dollar relative to 1930" 


10. 
ll. 









iiccpihssoedistatahthadiatabina sdtbenteiibndlldebdinietendncdie per cent. 208 100 125.3 131.7 121. 119 | This is based upon the “* Cost- 
of-living”’ index. 

16. Retail lighting rates at 1920 purchasing power 

chih amass eatin atom dtsadiiadrannehdiiain tnsiien cents... 18.1 8.0 9. 89 10. 27 9.73 9.1 8.8 
16a. Retail lighting rates at 1913 purchasing power (‘‘cost- 

of-living”’ ¢ aia cal cents_. 8,7 3.9 4.8 4.9 4.7 44 42 

. Per cent arenes = retail lighting rates at 1920 
TN nik dn iced acronatsectcusesactaniebbdasasen 100 123. 6 128.3 121.6 120 113.8 108 | This is per cent of 1920. 

17a. Decrease oar | 1913 in retail lighting rates at 1918 

retail purchasing power__..........--.- 268 CUR. dacctennnne 55 46 44 46 47 49 5 
18. Average increase ove> 1920 in purchasing power 

of retail lighting rates for 5 years (1921-1925) 

ql beds lta dlaksaiethin dina aintamatinligiinas I NN shh cece sccitinte einai dinllaeenncisien Do 


18a, Average decrease under 1913 in purchasing power 
of retail lighting rates for 7 years (1920-1926) 





All base figures Gines 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13) from ‘the Electrical World, Jan. 2, 1926, ‘Except those added to the table present ted by Senator Walsh, 





Added figure 8 from 


Reports of Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Electrical World, Jan, 1, 1927. 


The electrical industry constitutes the keystone in the arch 
of our vast and complex industrial structure. Perhaps more 
than any other single factor this industry has advanced the 
prosperity, comfort, and material well-being of our people. 

It is, therefore, of vital importance that public opinion with 
regard to this form of public service should be founded upon 
knowledge of the facts. In the service rendered by operating 


electric companies the American people get more and better 

social and economic value for their money than from any other 

material service. 
PRESIDENT’S 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein an 


VETO—FARM LEGISLATION 
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article on farm legislation, and a statement made by W. H. 
Settle, president of the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation of 
Indiana, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me I 
wish to submit the following: 

The presidential veto of the surplus control bill passed by 
this Congress to aid agriculture has caused great disappoint- 
ment throughout all agricultural sections of the country. The 
demand for this legislation has been growing for the past four 
vears, and when the majority of Congress had voted to give 
agriculture a chance to again be put in position to enjoy at 
least a fair consideration for their labor it is too bad that the 
President of the United States could not, in his wisdom, see 
his way clear to help agriculture by signing the surplus control 
bill instead of aiding the enemies of agriculture by vetoing it. 

In the State of Indiana the farm organizations have worked 
hard for this legislation, The Farm Bureau Federation have 
been making a continuous fight for it for years, and I wish to 
submit a statement made by Mr. W. H. Settle, president In- 
diana Farm Bureau Federation, on the vetoing of the McNary- 
Haugen bill: 

STATEMENT OF W. H. SETTLE, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, PRESIDENT INDIANA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Vetoing of the McNary-Haugen bill by President Coolidge 
greatest blow dealt to American agriculture during my lifetime. 

I respect the high office of President of the United States, but I 
ean not subscribe to the doctrine of presidential infallibility. It is, 
therefore, entirely proper to point out that the President’s veto mes- 
sage is a weak evasion of the issue presented in the McNary-Haugen 
bill; that it contains numerous misrepresentations of fact; that it denies 
agriculture privileges which the President himself has led in extend- 
ing to other branches of industry; and that it contains not even a 
hint for a constructive solution for the farm problem. Meanwhile that 
problem is more pressing than ever, for the President's veto is more 
disastrous to farmers’ morale than another year of depression on 
account of his action. 

First, it should be observed that there is not a single new idea in 
the message. Every argument, every objection, every excuse which the 
President raises base been heard in Congress nearly every week for four 
years past So thoroughly have they been refuted that Congress, once 
2-to-1 against the McNary-Haugen plan, is now favorable to it by 
a wide margin. Not oniy have the Members of Congress weighed these 
arguments and found them wanting but so also have the thinking citi- 
zens of the United States, and as a result the bill is now supported by 
a large majority of the people who have given the subject any thought. 
It is true that the supporters of the bill were in the minority no longer 
ago than early in 1926, but their numbers have increased tremendously 
in the face of the very arguments which the President now uses. 

At least three-fourths of the President’s message is devoted to de- 
nouncing provisions which the MvuNary-Haugen bill does not contain 
and to arguing against things which it does not provide. Among the 
straw men set up and annihilated by the President in his veto message 
are, to mention only a few, Government price fixing on farm products, 
guaranteeing profits to packers and millers, destruction of cooperative 
associations, and difficulty of collecting the equalization fee. He de- 
votes many long paragraphs in pointing out the fallacy of Government 
price fixing, but in no place does he show how and where price fixing 
is provided under the McNary-Haugen bill. As a matter of fact, no 
pian for fixing prices by the Government or by anyone else is pro- 
vided directly or indirectly under this bill, as anyone who has read it 
can easily determine for himself. This bogey has long since been 
exploded. As for guaranteeing profits to millers, that is nothing more 
or less than a simple misrepresentation of facts, for there is not only 
no provision for direct or indirect guaranty of profits to millers, but 
there would be little or no probability of any dealing with millers by 
the agency created under the McNary-Haugen bill. He also devotes 
the most of a newspaper column to worrying over the difficulty of 
collecting the equalization fee, the expense of collection, ete., this part 
of the message evidently having been written by Secretary Mellon, I 
see no reason why it should be any more difficult to collect the equali- 
zation fee on farm products than it is to collect the gasoline tax, for 
example—and so on all through his list of straw men. 

There are strange contradictions in the President’s message. At one 
point he denounces the McNary-Haugen bill because it will not increase 
the price of farm products, and at another point he sheds a tear for 
the increased grice it will cause the consumer to pay for food. Any- 
one with an elementary knowledge of economics knows that if it will 
not increase the price of farm products it can not increase the price 
of food to the consumer, and also that if it does increase the price of 
food it will result in higher prices to farmers for their products. These 
arguments are conflicting and contradictory and are but characteristic 
of the illegical character of the message. 


is the 
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That the McNary-Hangen bill would increase the price of food to 
the consumer has been the pet theory and favorite worry of Secretary 
Mellon, and is echoed here and there in the message. This ig very 
likely true, at least to a limited degree. If that is a valid argument 
against the bill, it is also equally valid as a reason why the protec- 
tive tariff should be abandoned. Here we have the strange spectacle 
of President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon, the leading exponents in 
the world of protective turiffs, denouncing a measure because it would 
do exactly for food producers what the tariff does for manufacturers. 
If their argument is sound as against the McNary-Haugen bill, it is 
just as sound as against the tariff; if the tariff is good for the country, 
so would be the McNary-Haugen bill. There is an exact parallel here 
which they can not avoid. It is the rankest hypocracy for them to 
continue their advocacy of protective tariffs while opposing the same 
principle for farm products. 

The President lays much stress upon the alleged unconstitutionality 
of the bill, and depends upon an opinion to that effect by Attorney 
General Sargent. ‘This is no new argument against new legislation: 
in fact, it has been raised against every important bill before Congress 
for the past 100 years. It was raised against the Federal reserve act, 
the Federal farm loan act, the Adamson law, the transportation act, 
to mention only a few recent instances. To say that a new measure 
is unconstitutional is merely the refuge which has sheltered many a 
distressed politician. Neither the President nor the Attorney General 
has the right under the Constitution to determine the constitutionality 
of anything—the Supreme Court of the United States is the only body 
with jurisdiction. For the President to say that the bill is uncon- 
stitutional is, therefore, an unwarranted assumption of power which 
settles nothing, for that question can not be settled and will not be 
settled until carried to the Supreme Court. When that question was 
raised in Congress, which contains some of the ablest constitutional 
lawyers in America, the most severe critics were silenced by the master- 
ful arguments of the late Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa. 

The President inquires also why, if the bill is good for the pro- 
ducers of cotton, wheat, corn, pork, rice, and tobacco, it should not 
also be good for all farmers, and he asks why it should not also 
include the producers of beef cattle, sheep, dairy products, poultry, 
potatoes, hay, fruit, vegetables, oats, barley, rye, flax, and other agri- 
cultural products, This question illustrates his lack of information 
with reference to the farm situation. Practically none of the products 
he names are produced in sufficient quantities to make a surplus; in 
fact, America imports large quantities of some of these products. 
Producers of these commodities are mostly in better shape than are 
the producers of the more important basic crops named in the bill, and 
there is little or no need of providing for exporting surpluses which 
do not exist. It is perhaps not so astonishing that this question 
should be raised by the President when we remember that the only 
time he has ever been west of Pittsburgh was when he traveled on a 
special train, and that his knowledge of agriculture was obtained chiefly 
in Vermont, where 10 acres is a large field. I feel sorry for Mr. 
Coolidge for his lack of opportunity to know anything about the in- 
dustry of farming, and for the Nation which is obliged to suffer on 
account of that ignorance on his part. 

The President also disapproves because farmers are not unanimous 
in supporting the bill. It is true that they are not unanimous, but at 
least 80 per cent favor it, as determined by the organizations support- 
ing it and by polls over the country. It is demonstrated clearly that 
a large majority favor the measure. Almost never in the history of 
our country have we had unanimous support of a new measure. Bank- 
ers were hopelessly divided over the Federal reserve act—for example, 
perhaps a majority opposing—yet that did not deter President Wilson 
from establishing that great measure. The President's history books 
will tell him that the people of the Colonies were in bitter controversy 
over the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and that New York 
ratified by a majority of 3 and Virginia by a majority of 10, while 
his native State of Vermont refused to ratify at all until after the 
Union had been in existence two years. The lack of unanimity in the 
present case is no guide to be used by a statesman to chart his course. 

Finally, the President refers to previous recommendations which he 
has made to Congress on the farm question, and says he will be glad 
to approve a bill embodying those suggestions. The only measure 
openly championed by him was the Fess-Tincher bill of 1926, the 
chief feature of which provided for Government loans to cooperative 
associations, If any one thing has been demonstrated clearly the past 
seven years, it is that farmers do not need new facilities for getting 
in debt—what they need is the opportunity to pay off their present 
crushing burden of debt. Yet the President continues to urge that 
farmers be loaned more money. As a matter of fact, it is common 
knowledge that the Fess-Tincher bill grew out of a scheme concocted 
to sell the decrepit properties of several grain companies at several 
times their value to the farmers through a notorious promotion known 
as the Grain Marketing Co., and that this plan was put forth by 
Secretaries Hoover and Jardine in their wild desperation to prevent 
the enactment of the McNary-Haugen Dill. Overwhelmingly rejected 
by Congress and with the true character of the measure generally 
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understood, the renewal! of this proposal now by the President ean not 
be construed as anything but an affront to the intelligence of American 
farmers. 

The President is being praised for his courage in vetoing the bill 
by its opponents. As a matter of fact, this veto demonstrates his 
weakness instead of his strength. His public acts have largely been 
determined by Mellon, Hoover, Barnes, and Stearns, who typify the 
privileged classes of the East which have waxed fat because of legisla- 
tive favors secured for thetr industries. Now, in the great crisis of 
the farm industry, in its most critical hour when the President has 
the greatest opportunity ef service in a generation, he demonstrates 
his weakness by his failure to recognize the situation and by following 
the selfish, blind leadership of the Hast. 

This is not the end of the fight for economic justice for American 
agriculture. No great question has ever been settled permanently in 
our country until it was settled right. The economic affairs of our 
country can not be indefinitely dominated by one small! section, nor 
will the people permit one group of provincial minds to direct national 
destinies to the detriment of the great majority. A prosperous agri- 
culture is the foundation for the prosperity of many other industries, 
and upon that condition more people depend than upon any oajher con- 
dition of affairs. Farmers, therefore, are far from being alone in 
demanding economic justice for agriculture. The people of the West 
and the South are rapidly approaching unanimity on this question, 
because of economic pressure, and they will not tolerate a condition 
which fixes the Potomac and the Alleghenies as the western and south- 
ern border of the region to receive national favor. The people have 
never failed to correct wrongs of this kind. I am confident that there 
will be no exception to this rule in 1928. 


Mr. Speaker, statements like the one made by Mr. Settle are 
being made everywhere. 

In 1924 both the Democratic and Republican platforms in- 
cluded provisions for substantial farm legislation. The Re- 
publican Party was successful in that election and should have 
seen that this party pledge was fulfilled, although this is the 
last day of the Sixty-ninth Congress and the pledge has not 
been fulfilled. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that while this veto will bring dis- 
aster to many and hardship to all in the agricultural sections 
there is nothing that can be done to help it at the present 
time. However, there is something that can be done in the 
future, for it is an assured fact that if the future Congress 
will see that tariff is reduced and transportation charges on 
farm products reduced the purchasing power of the farmers’ 
dollar will be increased and in that way he will again be 
placed on a par with other industries. 

Let us hope that the farmers of the country will see that the 
Republican representatives who represent agricultural districts 
join hands with Democrats on this side of the House in the 
next Congress to see that the present tariff law is repealed and 
a fair tariff law enacted; also see that freight rates on farm 
products are reduced so* that the farmers may secure the 
equality they justly deserve. 

If the farmer can not be put in position to get a better price 
for what he has to sell, the prices of the things he has to buy 
must be reduced and this can be done by adjusting tariff and 
freight rates. 


REASONS FOR AN CONCESSIONS 


INVESTIGATION OF AMERICA’S 
ABROAD 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, by printing a brief article on 
reasons for investigation of Americans’ concessions abroad by 
the Peoples’ Reconstruction League. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
I include a statement prepared by the Peoples’ Reconstruction 


League, Washington, D. C., relative to American concessions 
abroad. 
The United States is entangled by the tentacles of economic and 


financial imperialism in nearly every important undeveloped country of 
the world, and will inevitably into financial conflict with the 
major European nations in many these countries over conflicting 
concessions, 

An official record of the conditions under which Americans 
concessions in these countries is essential to upholding the integrity 
and protecting the rights of citizeus of the United States and of the 
Government of the United States. 

The Monroe doctrine can not be invoked as an alibi for corruption 
or even unbridled cupidity. The investments of Americans in South 
America are approximately as valuable as those they hold in Mexico. 


come 
of 


secured 


ARGENTINA 
Mr. Robert Dunn, in his book American Foreign Investments, quotes 


the Department of Commerce as estimating that American holdings in 
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Argentina in 1920 were $117,000,000 in Government bonds, $17,500,000 
in municipal bonds, and that the industrial investment is at least 
$100,000,000 ; of the total, there is approximately $250,000,000 Amer- 
ican concession and industrial interests in Argentina, including meat- 
packing and oil interests. 
BOLIVIA 
The Department of Commerce estimates that American interests bave 
about $30,000,000 in Government bonds in Bolivia, and asserts that 
probably to-day “the United States has as large an interest as any 
other country.” These interests include oil, with representatives of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and the Sinclair Co., and the National 
Lead Co. controlling about 80 per cent of the tin production of Bolivia, 
which country produces about one-fourth of the world’s output of tin. 
BRAZIL 
Moody's book, Governments and Municipalities, estimates that in 
1925 American capital invested in Brazil amounted to over $300,000,000, 
Among the concessions are those of the United States Steel Corporation, 


which has extensive interests in the manganese mines of Brazil, and 
meat packing. 
CHILE 
American investments in Chile totaled in 1924 over $400,000,000, 


Six American companies had in 1920 over $119,000,000 in copper, iron, 
and nitrate mines, and the Anaconda Copper Co. acquired a controlling 
interest of the Chile Copper Co. in 1923, and its mine is the largest 
single copper-producing mine in the world. The du Ponts 
principal owners of the Chile Explosive Co. 


are the 


COLOMBIA 


American investments in Colombia in 1924 were over $80,000,000. 
The Colombia Syndicate holds leases on 1,000,000 acres of petroleum 
oil lands and this is controlled by the Tide Water Oil Co., while the 
Standard Oil Co. has some 600,000 acres. The Henry L. Daugherty 
& Co. interests control the Colombian Petroleum Co.:; the Central 
American Petroleum Co, controls 4,000,000 acres in Colombia and 
Honduras. 


ECUADOR 


American investments in Ecuador are estimated at $30,000,000, and 
the American Fuel Oil & Transportation Co. have leases on about 
1,800,000 acres of petroleum lands, while the Standard Oil Co. of 
Colombia is also interested. 

GUIANAS 
The estimated amount of American capital in Guiana is over 


$5,000,000. The Aluminum Co. of America owns 100 per cent of the 
stock of the Demarara Bauxite Co. (Ltd.), in British Guiana. 
PARAGUAY 
American investments in Paraguay are about $20,000,000. 
PERT 

The Department of Commerce. estimates that American inve 
in Peru are about $100,000,000. The greatest American 
Peru are copper mining, but the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
trols petroleum lands of over 1,000,000 acres in this country 


tinents 
interests in 


con 


through 


the International Petroleum Co., which controls 70 per cent of the 
Peruvian petroleum output. The Analyst reported that petroleum re 
sources of Peru are under the control of the United States interests. 


URUGUAY 
Investments of United States capital in Uruguay are about £40,000 
000, including packing interests, petroleum, and cement companies 


VENEZUELA 


American interests in Venezuela are estimated by the Departinwent 
of Commerce at $75,000,000, in 1924, of which about one-half is in 
vested in oil alone. The Sinclair Explosive Co., the Standard Oil Co 
of New Jersey, and a dozen or 15 other American oil cempanies ar: 


interested in Venezuelan resources in oil, while American capital bas 


also explored the coal and manganese deposits of that country 


TRINIDAD 


The General Asphalt Co. has a concession from the Columbia Co. to 
exploit the asphalt near Lake Trinidad and operates a refining plant 
with a capacity of 450 tons of refined asphalt daily. 

RUSSIA 

The amount of American capital invested in Russia prior t he 
revolution was about $59,000,000, which has been expropriated by the 
Soviet Government. W. A. Harriman & Co., of New York, holds a 
concessions covering the rich manganese fields in the Georgian Soviet 
Republic. American banking interests are also purticipating to the 


extent of 50 per cent in the British Lena Gold & Silver Corporatio: 


which has secured a concession on a million and a half acres of gold 
silver, copper, zinc, and lead bearing fields of Siberia. America: ie 
actively seeking additional concessions in Russia 
THE DUTCH EAST INDIES AND MALAY PENINSULA 
The General Rubber Co., buying agent for the United States Rutib 
Co., controls properties located in Sumatra and on the Malay Peninsula 
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total of 111,145 acres, probably the largest 
‘world. Other 
International Banking Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co 

to jute and 


rubber estates in the 
interested in India include the 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and the 
Americans interested in manufactures are confined 
shellac industries. 


of a 


American companies 


chiefly 
MESOPOTAMIA 


(under 
Turkish 
exploit 
the 


Americans are interested in the oil of the Kingdom of Iraq 
British mandate from the League of Nations) through the 
Petroleum Co., which has secured a 75-year concession to 
petroleum deposits in 90,000 out of the 145,000 square miles in 
country. 

TURKEY ¢ 


The estimates of American investments in Turkey run from $10,- 


000,000 to $15,000,000, while the properties in the Chester concessions 
in Asia Minor, which have apparently temporarily lapsed, were valued 
at considerably over $100,000,000, and by some as high as $500,000,000, 


AFRICA 
American ints Africa are 
and 
include 


rests in chiefly through European companies 
confined to investments in oil, tobacco, and minerals. These 
Sinclair; the Consolidated Oil Corporation, 
de Petroleo de Angola, which holds per- 
oil Portuguese East Africa to about 70,000 square 
the Anglo-American Oil Co. (the Standard Oil), which owns a 
concession to exploit the oil possibilities of Abyssinia; the Guggenheim 
Bros.’ rest in the Consolidated Diamond Mines of Southwest Africa ; 
and the concessions of 1,000,000 acres granted by the Liberian Govern- 
ment to the Firestone Plantation Co. The J. G. White Engineering 
Co., which was active in Nicaragua, is to handle part of the 
construction work of the Firestone Plantation Co, 


largely 
the interests of 
owning half the Companhia 
manent 


miles ; 


rights in 
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also 


THE 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short article 
on the relations with Mexico and a letter from Mr. Sperry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. E}UDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extenu 
my remarks I include a statement by the People’s Recon- 
struction League upon the connection of the Standard Oil Co, 
with our present disturbed relations with Mexico. 

The statement is as follows: 

The Standard Oil 
They purchased from Doheny interests oil resources in Mexico 
much held in with a valuation of about $140,000,000, 
which is about one-third of the value of all oil holdings of Americans 
in Mexico. It is charged that the titles of the oil lands which Doheny 
sold to the Standard Oil interests are not valid, and that therefore the 
Standard Oil not back of the concerted, well-financed, 
and contemptible zet the United States to fight Mexico 
directly, as it is now fighting Mexico indirectly, in its fight with 
Nicaragua war with that country without a declaration of 
war. Naturally, the Standard Oil interests do not appear in the open; 
they seldom They 
for many while 
Standard interests, 
for oil 
dictated by 
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interests heavily interested in oil in Mexico. 


the 
escrow, 


are 


now 


interests are 


effort to 
waging 
do. controlled the Department of State completely 
Mr. Charlies Evans Hughes, attorney for the 
was Secretary of State. The United States 
and as to many other matters was entirely 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, acting in his capacity 
as attorney for the Standard Oil there 
doubt that the Standard Oil interests 
such internal difficulties in Mexico, or 
United Mexico, 


years, 
Oil 
ign policy as to 


interests. Is any reason to 


to have such a degree of control 


by th States over that the Standard Oil 


secure 


may make 
in Mexico? 

It is reported 
about an agreed price of $140,000,000; 
fore the Standard Oil has much at stake in Mexico. 

The United States Geological estimated 
petroleum southeast Russia, southwest 

Caucasus amount to 5,830,000,000 barrels, while 
Russia and Sakhalin are estimated at. 925,000,000 
rels; and it also credits Persia, Turkey, and Mosul with 5,820,000,000 
harrels, while the Federal! Oil Conservation Board appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge estimates the available reserves in the United States at 
“5.500.000 Although the United States exports oil, it 
considerably than 1,000,000,000 gallons a year over 


that thi 


only $15,000,000 out of there- 


Survey recently that 


reserves of Siberia, and 
rigion of the 


of northern 


those 


barrels. some 


imports more 
exports 

The June, 1925, bulletin of the National City Bank of New York, 
in institution contr jlled by the Standard Oil interests, stated, “ There 
is no question, however, that in the future the world supply of crude 
oil be obtained, in larger part, from countries other than the 
United States.” Mexico has large supplies of oil. It is true that the 
Standard have, on the surface, complied with the petroleum 
and the provisions of the 1917 constitution 


must 
Oil Cos, 


land laws of Mexico in 


' selves in the Caucasus by peaceful means. 


| was before he entered the State Department and after he left it. 


are now equally anxious to have | 


its titles to the oil resources which they secured from Doheny 
Standard Oil had paid the Doheny interests | 
the | 
the | 


bar- | 


its | 
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relating thereto. It is equally true that the Standard Oil interests 
would be advantaged by not having to pay the scores of millions of 
dollars which it owes by contract with the Doheny interests for the 
purchase of the latter’s oil holdings in Mexico. 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board which included four members 
of the Cabinet, estimated that the oil resources of the United States 
would be exhausted in four or five years, and urged that efforts be 
made immediately by the United States to secure additional sources 
of oil. It is probable, however, that with a reasonable degree of 
conservation the oil resources of the United States would last from 
17 to 18 years. 

Sir Edward Mackay, director of the banking house of Sperling & 
Co., estimates that within 10 years at most the United States will 
be importing 500,000,000 barrels of oil, at an annual payment of at 
least $1,000,000,000, most of which he claims will find its way into 
British pockets. 

The record of the Standard. Oil interests justifies 
that they are in fact backing the movement for war with Mexico. 
The Genoa conference of 1922, was the first attempt of the big oil 
trusts, acting with the backing of their Governments to establish them- 
Mr. A. C. Bedford, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Standard Oil, on April 12, two 
days after the opening of the Genoa conference, said, “ We feel that 
there should be no attempt at the Genoa Conference, or through 
private agreement among various nations, to exploit the resources of 
Russia ; but that it should be understood that a fair and equal economic 
opportunity should be preserved for all concerned.” 

The Standard Oil Co., two years earlier, in 1920, had made a deal 
with the Nobel Co. under which both of them were equal partners in 
the Nobel Russian Oil properties; and so the Genoa conference was 
really a battle field between the Standard Oil and the Royal Dutch 
Shell. As Mr. Louis Fischer states in his book, Oil Imperialism, dis- 
cussing the way in which Mr. Richard Washburn Child, representing 
the United States Government unofficially, played the game of the 
Standard Oil Co.: “Similarly it was Mr. Hughes, not the Standard 
Oil, who demanded the denationalization of properties appropriated by 
the Russian Government. But the Secretary of State could have been 
holding a brief only for the petroleum company, whose legal adviser he 
For 
the property of American organizations other than the Standard Oil 
was never nationalized.” 

The United States had very little interests In Russia except those of 
the oil companies—that is, the Standard Oil—but the United States 
was represented by an unofficial observer at The Hague conference. Up 
to that time the Standard Oil Co. was absolutely opposed to recognition 
of the Soviet Government, and their agent in the Department of State, 
Mr. Hughes, entirely agreed with them, which made the policy of the 
State Department conform to the policy of the Standard Oil Co., itsel’. 
In January, 1926, however, when it was apparent that the Russian 
Government was going to grant concessions, the Standard Oil officials 
forsook their righteous indignation over the “ confiscations " which 
they claimed the Soviets had practiced, and decided that they should 
get hold of all the oil they could in Russia’ Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 
who had been abusing his position of Secretary of State to denounce 
the Soviet Government for expropriating property holdings in Russia, 
suddenly became apologist for Russia. Mr. Ivy L. Lee, the “ adviser on 
public relations” of the Standard Oil Co., following the policy of the 
Standard Oil Co. to make its morals as well as those of the State De 
partment conform to its financial interesis, wrote Mr. Elihu Root on 
March 3, 1926, as follows: 

“It would seem that the policy of drift with reference to Russia was 
getting us nowhere, and that the problem after all was : very practical 
one which had to be settled after consideration of all the practical 
questions involved, with a view to bringing about as permanent results 
the promotion of the peace, security, and financial stability of the 
world. * * * JI would never want this country to recognize Russia 
if you yourself, after examining all the facts, should deem it unwise 
What I would like to see, however, is a condition brought about under 
which you and men like you would think it wise to accord 
recognition.” 

Mr. Lee wrote to 
merce as follows: 

“Some day Russia has got to come back into the family of nations, 
and we ought to try to help her get back rather than to force a great 
nation like Russia to come back on her knees and in sackcloth and 
ashes. That isn’t practical. Furthermore, the United States can not 
indefinitely assume an attitude toward Russia different from that of 
all the other great nations. In addition, the trade of Russia is of great 
importance to this country.” 

The Standard Oil interests were beginning to feel the competition of 
Harry F. Sinclair early in 1926 also. Mr. Ivy L. Lee retorted to those 
who urged support of the State Department under Mr. Kellogg in his 
anti-Russian recognition policy as follows: “The State Department 
may be wréng! But, right or wrong, I do not believe that the policy 
of the State Department should be indorsed merely because it is the 


the conclusion 


suci 


an executive of the New York Chamber of Com 
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policy of the State Department. Nor do T think that we should assume 
that the State Department has inside information which justifies its 
policy. It may or may not have.” 

The Standard Of] Co. kept out of the limelight while it was running 
the State Department, but it was operating just as completely and 
effectively. Is there any reason to doubt that the Standard Oil! interests 
are now using the same marvelous lack of conscience in backing the 
sinister effort behind the attempt to get the United States into a war 
with Mexico? It may mean ‘scores of millions of unearned dollars of 
profit for the Standard Oil interests. 

The Standard Ol! interests successfully combated the efforts of the 
Japanese to secure the petroleum resources of northern Sakhalien. On 
May 21, 1921, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Standard Oil attorney and 
Secretary of State, wrote to the Government of Japan that the “* United 
States could neither now nor hereafter recognize as valid any claims 
and titles arising out of the present ocenpation and control” of northern 
Sakhalin. 

The Standard Oil determined the policy of the United States with 
reference to the strangulation of Persia. On November 17, 1920, Mr. 
w. C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Co., said to the American 
Yetroleum Institute at its Washington meeting with respect to the 
tritish efforts to secure the oil resources of Persia: 

“Our British friends, in endeavoring to explain the position their 
Government has taken since the armistice, have argued that if the 
United {tates is now supplying 70 per cent of the world’s (oil) pro- 
duction, we should be content with things as they are. This is an 
entirely fallacious view. 

“Is it reasonable to ask that Americans go h&dlessly on to quick 
exhaustion of their own supply and then retire from the oil business? 
The American petroleum industry can not accept such a conclusion. 


It must look to the development of petroleum outside the United 
States.” 
In 1921 the Standard Oil had been granted the northern Persian 


concession by the Persian cabinet. Great Britain has been charged 
with the strangulation of Persia, but it is equally the Standard Oil 
Co. of America with its deep religious proclivities which has succeeded 
in burning the independence of Persia in oil. Harry F. Sinclair was 
getting the inside track in Persia when in 1924 the story of his alleged 
$100,900 bribe to Secretary of Interior Fall became known in America. 
The Teapot Dome scandal! intervened and it is no secret that the Stand- 
ard Oil interests really brought about the exposure of the Teapot Dome 
and other naval oil reserves deals. Doheny and Sinclair were disgraced 
and made the subject of prosecution by the United States Government. 
The Standard Oil interests which over a period of nearly half a century 
have committed with impunity murder, arson, larceny, treason, and 
bribery, and all the major crimes, have emerged with sanctified mien. 
E. L. Doheny can not fight them in Mexico. The Doheny-Sinclair inter- 
ests thought they controlled the Department of Justice. They were 
exposed. The Standard Oil interests were powerful enough to control 
the Department of State, sanctified by the holy Baptist, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and they got him to commit treason. No one but a child, or 
an employee of the Standard Oil interests, can doubt that they are 
playing their own sinister and highly profitable game in Mexico. Fear- 
ing the competition of Sinclair and Doheny independent oil companies, 
whose record, criminal as it is, has never been one-tenth as wicked 
as the Standard Oil interests, the Standard Oil interests secured the 
exposure of Sinclair and Doheny. If Secretary Kellogg has changed 
the policy of Secretary Hughes with reference to the Standard Oil inter- 
ests it is the first thing to his credit; and it is highly doubtful, 


STATEMENT BY MARVIN GATES SPERRY, PRESIDENT PRIVATE SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS’ LEGION 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement made by Marvin Gates Sperry, president 
of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, concerning the op 
pressive and illegal action to which he was recently subjected 
in Los Angeles. 

The statement is as follows: 

WaSHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1997. 
Hon. Georcr HuppLeston, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On February 8 there was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD some highly slanderous matter concerning me, con- 
sisting of two newspaper articles and a statement signed by a Major 
Scudder, of the Veterans’ Bureau. These articles and statement purport 
to give the facts concerning my unlawful arrest in Los Angeles last 
fall. To characterize them as false but mildly expresses it. They liter- 
ally reek with falsehood and libel. 

The truth about the matter is that, due to the efforts of certain 
members of the American Legion in Los Angeles (chief among whorn 
Was a certain Major Fitzmaurice), I was unlawfully arrested and 
thrown into jail, where I was held incommunicado for nearly four 
days, without a charge of any kind having been preferred against me. 
In the meantime, my office was broken into, my keys, books, and papers 
seized, my stenographer turned out of office, and the door locked. 
And all this without a search warrant or any kind of legal authority. 
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Finally, after I had been in jail for almost four days, two charges 
were placed against me, neither having any foundation in fact. The 
first was dismissed, accompanied by a reprimand from the court té 
the officer preferring the charge, and I was released on the other 
after I took the stand and gave the court the facts. 

Here was I—a disabled veteran of the World War, with an honor- 
able service record, consisting of over 16 months overseas’ service, 
13 of which were in the battle line; the national president of a pri- 
vate soldiers’ and sailors’ organization, who had devoted eight years 
of his life to its upbuilding—ruthlessly hurled into jail, without rime 
or reason, by the strong-arm methods of a Prussianized police force, in- 
spired by the jealousy and hate of a rival organization. That such 
a thing might happen in Turkey or Mexico, or in Russia under the 
régime of the Czar, would not be difficult to imagine; but that such 
an outrage could be perpetrated within the contines of a great Ameri- 
can city and in one of the 48 States composing the greatest Republic 
on earth is almost unthinkable, especially when it is remembered that 
the Bill of Rights is still a part of the American Constitution 

For your information and the information of others not conversant 
with the facts, I will say that the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, 
of which I am president, wart organized in Washington, D. C., in Janu- 
ary, 1919. I was one of the founders of the organization, was elected 
its first president, and have continued to be elected ever since by refer- 
endum vote. My term of office expires March 18, 1928. No national 
officer receives any salary whatsoever, but the sum of $90 per month 
was voted to the national president for incidental expenses. 

I have devoted my entire time during the past eight years to the 
organization and have not only not profited financially by the office I 
hold, but have actually contributed almost the whole of my own funds 
to keep the organization going. My sole object at all times has been 
to build up an organization that would truly represent the great body 
of private soldiers; and to this end I have devoted every ounce of my 
energy, my entire time, and what money I had. 

Knowing the great interest you have at all times taken in the wel- 
fare of the private soldier, I feel confident that you will accede to the 
request I am going to make, namely, that this letter be placed in the 
RECORD as a reply to the slanderous articles referred to herein. 

Respectfully yours, MARVIN GATES SPERRY, 
President Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion. 


COMMENTS IN RHYME 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an article 
on the veto of the McNary-Haugen Dill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKECWN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I hereby submit the following rhyme written by the 
Hon. Thomas P. Holt, of Ada, Okla., on the veto of the McNary- 
Haugen bill: ' 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


The papers of the land last week 
Their columns all did fill 

With news the President had killed 
MeNary-Haugen bill. 

He said the bill was quite unsound 
And lacked e-con-o-mee 

And *twas a scheme to fix the price 
Of farm commodities. 


He meant ’twould make the workers of 
The North and effete East 

Pay more for meat and bread and lard 
Than heretofore, at least. 

And Cooiidge knows the North and East, 
But does not know the West, 


And thougkt it might lose him some votes 
To put it to a test. 
Aye! Had it been some bill to raise 
A tariff on some food 
Raised only in the East and North, 
This bill would have been good. 
Ye farmers of the West and South! 
How long will ye lie still? 
Rise altogether and fight for 
This farmers’ relief bill! 
You raise the cotton, oats, and corn, 
And wheat and other grain, 
And stop not work by day or night, 
Nor sleet nor snow nor rain. 
"Tis time you got fair prices for 
Your crops, at any rate; 
So just keep cool and trim your guns 
For nineteen twenty-eight. 
—Th peho., 
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Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to incorporate therein 
an editorial appearing in the Wheeling (W. Va.) Daily News 
under the date of Friday, February 27, relating to the coal 
situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following : 


No threatened industrial tie-up in the history of the Nation ever 
has met with the public indifference evident in the impending coal 
strike in the central competitive field. 


The plain fact is that from a national standpoint it doesn’t make 
much difference whether these mines suspend or not. 

Statistics of the United States Bureau of Mines show that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the bituminous coal produced east of the Missis- 
sippi River in 1926 came from nonunion mines. And these mines didn't 
work at anything like capacity either. Furthermore, the country had 
on January 1 over 55,000,000 tons of soft coal in storage. 
plus has increased at the rate of two and a half million tons a week, 
By April 1, it is estimated, the reserve supply of mined coal will be 
fully 80,000,000 tons. 


The coal industry is overproduced. There are too many miners, 
too many mines. With all of them producing at even a moderate rate, 
a very large part of their product could not be used. That is the 
basic trouble with the industry. Strikes, lock-outs, wage scales, agree- 
ments, or absence of them will never solve the coal problem. As long 
as there are too many mines and too many miners there will be idle- 


ness and irregular imployment in some coal field, whether the result 
of strike or operation of the inexorable law of supply and demand, 
M'NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a Short 
editorial on farm relief. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with unanimous 
consent granted for such purpose I submit herewith an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Dallas News, published at 
Dallas, Tex., in reference to the so-called McNary-Haugen farm- 
relief measure: 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL AS A CONFESSION 
Even if Mr. Coolidge were to sign the McNary-Haugen bill the 
troubles of that measure will by no means be over. It will remain to 
be determined whether it is constitutional, first, as against the con- 


in 
Senate, 


tention that if passes a form which makes it a taxation proposal 
originating in the and second, as against the contention that 
the sales fee is an unwarranted interference of the Federal Government 
with the right of a citizen to sell or give away his product as he 
chooses. But, however much or little the bill may amount to in the 
direction of its avowed purposes, one thing is certain: The McNary- 


Haugen bil! is a contession of the inability of protection to protect the | 


farmer. 
The confession is found running as a thread through the discussion 
of the proposal in Congress. Republicans and Democrats alike see it. 


There is no concealment about the farm discontent with the attitude 
of tariff-baron representatives who want to keep special privilege for 
the factory and want at the same time to deny it to the farm. As 
one Representative expresses it, the farmer bu” in a tariff protected 
market and sells in a world-dietated market. And he loses both ways. 

McNary-Hlaugen economics will ecither work or not work. If they 
work, they will do so by raising the costs of farm products to city 
dwellers and workers who use them That is to say, the cost of | 
living will go up. That will call for higher wages which the tariff-pro- 
tected manutacturers will be asked to pay, and that will leave them a | 
smaller margin of tariff-born profit. And that is a threat which they 
see. But consider the dire consequences of the other horn of the 
dilemma If it doesn’t work, the farmer is going to turn on the pro- 
tective tariff? and knock it into a cocked hat. And that, of course, 
would be tru'’y terrible. 

It is a hard situation But the bardness of it comes from the very 


simple fact that tariff is a tax which somebody pays, And the man who 


pays is the man who pays for the (tariff-laden article. There is no 

way to get around that The farmer has been trying for generations 
to get around it And he hasn't managed it yet. He can’t be blamed 

for wanting privilege to even up the privilege which other people get 

at the expense of his pocket. And he will get it or overthrew the 

whole privilege structure. 

If the McNary-Haugen bill be the product of muddy economic 
thinking, it is so akin to protection that no protectionist can gainsay 
it. If it is right to take wealth from the consumer to give it to the 


manufacturer, it is just us nearly right to take wealth from the con- 


This sur- | 
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sumer and give it to the farmer. Indeed, the country is likely in time 
to be grateful to the McNary-Haugen bill, because it has unmasked 
this whole business of privilege. What you put into one pocket you 

must take from another. Call it .obbery, cali it privilege, call it price 
fixing, tariff, or what you will, in the eyes of economics it is much 
the same. And the farmer has found out about it now. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxv by inserting therein a speech 
delivered by Senator Reep of Missouri at Indianapolis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PRICES OF WHEAT AND BREAD 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under the general 
rule for extension of remarks, under date of March 4, I present 
— following data on the message vetoing the McNary-Haugen 
bill: 

After examining the foregoing statement by the executive 
committee of 22 it occurs to me that more emphasis might have 
been placed upon two points, namely, the effect upon consumers 
and sectionalism. 

The President said in his veto message that the McNary- 
Haugen bill “seeks merely to increase the prices paid by con- 
sumers.” On that point I submit the following statement on 
prices of wheat and bread: 

® PRICKS OF WHEAT AND BREAD 


On page 764 of the Department of Agriculture Yearbook for 
1925, Table 28 sets forth the estimated price per bushel of 
wheat received by producers in the United States each month. 
On page 775, Table 41 gives the monthly average retail price 
of bread per pound in the city of New York. 

On August 15, 1923, the average farm price for wheat in the 
United States was 86.4 cents per bushel—the lowest price paid 
in 1922, 1923, 1924, or 1925. On that same day the average 
price of bread at retail in New York City was 9.6 cents per 
pound. Eighteen months later wheat sold on February 15 
1925, at an average farm price to the producer of $1.698—prac- 
tically $1.70 per bushel. This was almost double the price of 
wheat on August 15, 1923—86.4 cents. Yet on the same day-—- 
February 15, 1925—the price of bread at retail in New York 
City averaged 9.6 cents per pound, or exactly the same as before 

On page 127 of the Yearbook of the Department of Agricul. 
ture for 1923 is a significant chart showing the share which 
the wheat grower received out of the retail price of a pound 
loaf of bread in 1913 and in 19238. In 1913 the wheat grower 
received 21.41 per cent of the consumer's price. In 19238 the 
wheat grower received only 16.387 per cent. The toll of the re- 
tailer for merely selling the loaf of bread amounted to nearly 
50 per cent more than the wheat grower received for the wheat 
that went into the bread. The grower of wheat got 16.37 per 
cent and the retailer of the bread 22.22 per cent. 

Further answering the President’s contention in his veto mes- 
sage concerning the effect of farm prices on consumers’ prices, 
| I submit the following article which appeared in the March 2, 
| 1927, issue of Commerce and Finance: 


WHO BENEFITED BY THW [COTTON] GROWERS’ PLIGHT 


By Bernard Gelles 





The editor of Commerce and Finance requested me to elaborate upon 
a recently made statement that retail dry goods prices are not notice- 
| ably cheaper than a year ago. Well, the fact of the matter is, they are 
not. Anyone who wishes to be convinced should visit our large depart- 
ment stores and examine the prices of dress ginghams, lingerie crépe, 
chiffon, voiles, satinettes, staple ginghams, percales, madras shirtings, 
ete. One will find that present retail prices of these materials are 
only a few cents cheaper per yard than a year ago, whereas raw cotton 
declined 9 cents per pound during the same period of time. 

Out of 1 pound of American cotton almost 6 yards of staple gingham 
can be produced; the same ratio applies to voiles, whereas the ratio 
of 1:4 should be figures on percales and crépes. It is also interesting 
to note that 1 pound of Egyptian cotton can be woven into-— 

Four yards of shceting; or 

Four yards of bleached muslin; or 

Seven yards of calico; or 

Six yards of gingham; or 

Ten yards of lawn; or 

wenty-five handkerchiefs ; or 

Fifty-six reels of No, 40 sewing thread. 

Such are the utilities of cotion! 

Perhaps it would be informative to list some items in detail and to 
compare their present retail prices with those of one year ago, Also 
' to measure the decline in prices of these materials in cents per pound 

of cotton and to contrast them with the actual decline in raw cotton. 


niin 












Men’s cotton shirts, quality A--.-.- 
Men’s cotton shirts, quality B___- 
Men’s cotton shirts, quality C_.. 
Men’s collars, quality A_.dozen..-. 
Men’s collars, quality B_._.do_..- 


cccceo 


Be a 








per yard per yard longer 

of cotton staple 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Rivets GN iiatavcdtewsdsdesivn 25 35 2% 10 
Lingth® C0 Rsccnscsnetnemevseed 28 38 23%! 12 
|| tennant: 25 38 28 « 12 
GUE LS. ca nncwtnnneneesse 12% 15 1% 9 
Peredillh.. cussetidiesddabi.2 29 35 134| 10 








These are only a few concrete examples to prove that the public 
at large—the actual consumers of our cotton goods—have not bene- 
fited to any appreciable extent by the growers’ plight. 

While investigating this question we asked a department-store 
buyer whether a cut in retail prices would help to increase the con- 
sumption of cotton goods. “ Would not the public be inclined to pur- 
chase more liberally if they were given the full benefit of the de- 
cline in cotton?” queried the writer. The buyer looked up whimsically 
and responded: 

“The public wants style, color, beauty; it will pay the price if you 
give it the design; a few cents per yard won’t matter if the quality 
is right; what the public wants is talent and inspiration in cotton 
goods,” 


NUMBER OF FARMS PRODUCING SIX BASIC COMMODITIES 


With reference to the assertion in the veto message that the 
bill is sectional and “ for certain groups of farmers in certain 
sections,” I present the following statement showing the number 
of farms in the United States and the number on which the 
six basic commodities named in the bill are produced. The 
figures are for the year 1919 and are taken from vol. 5, 
Agricultural Reports, Fourteenth Census, the latest available: 


Number of farms on which wheat is produced__--..._____ 2, 225, 134 
Number of farms on which corn is produced____.--.-____ 4, 936, 692 
Number of farms on which rice is produced___.___-....-_ 20, 310 
Number of farms on which cotton is produced__.....-._ 1, 905, 863 
Number of farms on which tobaceo is produced _.......- 448, 572 
Number of farms on which hogs are produced____.._.___~- 4, 850, 807 


Total number of farms in the United States._......... .-. 6, 448, 343 


THE AWAKENING ORIENT 


Mr. GABALDON. Mr. Speaker, on every occasion upon which 
I have addressed the Congress in the now seven years that I 
have had the honor to represent my people in this body, I have 
declared that immediate, absolute, and complete independence 
is the desire of the great majority of the 12,000,000 inhabitants 
of the islands. Nothing less than this as a permanent form of 
government will be satisfactory to the Filipino people. I have 
just returned from the islands, and I now again report to you 
that such is the present prevailing sentiment of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people. The best evidence of this is that 
not a single candidate for any elective office in the Philip- 
pines dare go before the voters and declare fhat in the event 
of his election he will favor some compromise type of govern- 
ment that is less than real and genuine independence. If one 
should do so the candidate who would promise to accept nothing 
less than immediate, absolute, and complete independence would 
surely defeat him. 

The Filipino people wish a republic fully as independent as 
those of the South American and other republics of the world, 
and nothing less than that will be finally satisfying. 

IRELAND A SAD EXAMPLE OF SURRENDER 

An illustration of the unhappiness of a people whose leaders 
accept compromise and surrender the independence aspira- 
tions of a nation may be seen in the case of Ireland. Certain 
Irish leaders made a compromise “settlement” with England 
in 1921, accepting an “Irish Free State” under Great Britain, 
one of the provisions of which requires an oath of allegiance 
to the King. What has been the result? Civil war followed. 
There has been in Ireland from the very moment of the sign- 
ing of the treaty the most intense bitterness between the two 
factions in Ireland that, respectively, favor and oppose the com- 
promise, 
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Every official of the Irish Free State who has visited the 
United States since the signing of the compromise agreement 
has been met at the docks in New York by great crowds of 
Irishmen and Irish-Americans and been made the target of 
rotten eggs and threatened with physical violence. Only 
cordons of police have protected them from the latter. Even 
after taking up their abode in New York hotels the sponsors 
of the “ Free State” have found it necessary to sneak out by 
side doors under police protection to avoid assault by crowds 
of infuriated Irishmen, who maintained constant vigil at the 
main hotel entrances carrying cards bearing such slogans as 
“Shame on the traitors.” 

An entirely different picture was presented recently with the 
arrival in New York of Eamon de Valera, first and only presi- 
dent of the short-lived Irish Republic. The Washington (D.C.) 
Star gives the following account of his reception : 


[By the Associated Press] 


New York, March 5.—Eamon De Valera, Irish Republican leader, 
arrived to-day on the liner President Roosevelt and was wildly ac- 
claimed by thousands of admirers. Many of them, men and women, 
broke through the police line to kiss him. 

Coming to defend Irish Republican funds totaling $2,500,000 tied up 
in litigation, De Valera is making his first visit to the United States in 
six and one-half years. The enthusiastic welcome extended from the 
Battery to City Hall, where he was received by Mayor Walker. 

7 * ” * . > . 

“Things have changed for both of us a little bit,” Mayor Walker said. 
“T am proud that another native New Yorker * * * has made his 
place among the statesmen of the world. The whole world esteems 
men who have ideals and who are loyal and everlastingly true to 
them.” 

De Valera stated in reply that he noted that the love for liberty bad 
not been diminished in this country during his absence. 

“T am glad to knew that you understand our cause, and it is this 
understanding that will be a great aid to my people at home in helping 
them achieve the goal which they seek,” he said. “ You have the same 
love for liberty here, and no matter how things have changed, your 
warmth of reception and cordiality is still the same.” 


Mr. De Valera was further quoted by the New York Times as 
stating that 280,000 young Irish men and women had emi- 
grated from Ireland since the signing of the com ise agree- 
ment, and predicted that the Irish Free State Goverfifient would 
not survive. 

“It is not based on the real will of the Irish people, does not accord 
with their national aspirations, and does not satisfy their economic 
needs,” he said. “ The policy of monetary deflation adopted by Eng- 
land has been a main factor in bringing about the present situation. 
The situation could be readily remedied by a free Irish government 
concentrated on making Ireland a self-contained, self-sufficing, economic 
unit. 

“TI believe that the Irish people within a very short period, perhaps 
even at the next elections, which will be held !n June, will change the 
whole situation by voting the Republicans or Nationalists, as we now 
call ourselves, a majority representation in the Dail. 

“If we have a majority, we will enter the Dail and legislate on the 
fundamental rights of people to govern themselves At present we 
have 43 Republicans out of 153 members of the Dail. These have not 
taken their seats, however, because they are met at the door with the 
oath of allegiance to the King. The English pretend we have freedom. 
Why, then, the oath?” 

LIKE ALL OTHER RACES, FILIPINOS PREFER SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Allow me to repeat what I have said so frequently to our 
American friends throughout my public career: Because the 
Filipino people aspire to independence is not an indication that 
they do not appreciate and admire the altruism and greatness 
of the masses of the American people themselves. They believe 
that if the average American could decide the question he 
would be friendly to their aspirations. In wishing independence 
Filipinos are simply living up to human nature. They prefer 
to be governed by themselves than to be governed by any other 
race. This is but history repeating itself and nothing more 
nor less. In all history there has never been a people that 
would in their heart of hearts prefer to be governed by those 
of another race than by themselves. 

For Filipinos to abdicate now from the ideal of complete inde- 
pendence when the Orient is on the crest of intense nation- 
alism—Java and Sumatra agitating the overthrow of foreign 
control, India pulsating with a desire for the right to stand by 
herself, and China fighting against alien interference—would be 
the blackest stain on the escutcheon of the Filipino people. 

AMAZING RISE OF THE NEW CHINA 

Those who overlook the importance of the present nation- 
alistic movement in China are nearsighted in their view and 
understanding of the present-day world movement. For my 
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part, I contend that Filipinos are at least as proud and patriotic 
as the Chinese. Prof. Josef Washington Hall, for seven years 


an editor in China and once chief of foreign affairs for Mar- 
shal Wu VPei-fu, recently published in American newspapers an 
article over his own signature on the subject of the revolt of 
white supremacy throughout Asia, 


the new Orient against 
stating: 

In the last eight months I have traveled 20,000 miles in Asia, visit- 
ing all countries from Siberia to Turkey and investigating the growing 
revolt of the Eastern Hemisphere against the white man’s domination. 
I made this study after 10 years of intimate contact with developments 
in China, Japan, and Asiatic Russia. 

All threugh Asia I heard it said, “The white man’s day of reckon- 
ing has come.” Beneath my eyes I have seen in China the rise of a 
new nation, a China which has the making of the mightiest nation of 
the world. This China in the last four months as assumed the leader- 
ship of Asia against white domination, mobilizing her vast natural re- 
sources, industry, high intelligence, and huge population for this end. 

By radio we learned of the seizure of two British ships at Wanhsien, 
on the upper Yangtze. The British captain said “If we don't take 
drastic means of retribution over this it means the end of 
the British Empire has begun.” I was heading for the Yangtze Valley 
when that drastic action was taken. Wanhsien was bombarded and 
some hundreds of Chinese citizens were killed. 

This was intended to put “the Chinese back in their place,” as the 
british expressed it, and was expected to restore British prestige. In- 
stead it united all the warring factions in China against the British 
and in a cu.*oaign to end foreign domination in China. 

The cry of the new movement is “ China for the Chinese '’—*‘ aboli- 
tion of properties which tend to make the white man regard himself as 
a superior being in Asia ’’—“ unification of China” and economic de- 
velopment of China with Chinese capital. 


the most 


Guglielmo Ferrero, the foremost historian of Europe, was 
quoted in a dispateh from Florence, Italy, as stating: 


To understand somewhat the tempestuous Chinese chaos it must be 
borne in mind the Chinese revolution has two aspects, because two 
different forces—one external, the other internal—are in action to- 
gether. It is seeking to restore the independence of the empire, cur- 
tailed in the nineteenth century by foreign occupations and impositions, 
and at the same time to create a new government that shall take the 
place of th@\thonarchy that fell in 1912. 

The external effort—that for independence—is the easier of the two. 
The whole world is by now persuaded that the system of extraterri- 
toriality, of economic and juridic privileges, of concesssions and occu- 


pations, with which the great European powers and Japan and America | 


had bound the Chinese giant no longer holds. 


The giant was able to free himself with little difficulty, for the old 
chains fell off of themselves, worn out and rusted, and no power wished | 


or could fabricate new ones. Nor would it be easy, now that the giant 
is no longer asleep, like he was a century ago, but awake and angry. 


By a peculiar significance there appeared on the same day 
the above interviews were printed in a rival chain of Ameri- 
can newspapers (the Hearst newspapers) the following inter- 
view with Wilhelm, former Kaiser of Germany: 

Doorn, HOLLAND, February, 1927. 
is an actuality that no statesman of to-day can 
possibly ignore. Twenty years ago I warned Europe of Asia’s con- 
stantly augmenting struggle for freedom from western capitalistic 
supremacy. This war of emancipation, which I then observed in its 
incipient stages, has so developed until at present it is one of the most 
important factors in world politics. 


Awakening Asia 


When I gave my warning, Russia was listed among the European 


peoples. Now she has joined forces with the Asiatics, giving them a 
unity of purpose and action which they never previously possessed. 

There is an. Asiatie consciousness which at first glance appears to be 
as diversified as the spectrum, but in reality is a perfect unit. I agree 
with Haushofer when he says, “Asia is a whole. This must not be 
forgotten when dealing with Asiatics, whether they be in Moscow or 
Singapore, Tokyo or Teheran, Angora or Kospoli, Peking or Delhi.” 

The inherent racial strength and race consciousness of the Asiatics 
are well-nigh indestructible. The utmost self-reliance manifests itself 
in those proud words of Yuan Shi Kai's, “China is an ocean which 
salts all rivers that pour into it.” And what is true of China also 
applies to the rest of the Asiatic continent with its almost magical 
emanations, 

Europe swells with pride as it boasts of having brought the blessings 
of her civilization to Asia. Is not this mere cant? Is it not perhaps 
the curse of civilization which Europe has foisted upon Asia? Think 
of the misery and suffering wrought by the opium habit, which the 
western nations sponsored for financial gain! 

Since the World War ihe Asiatics look upon European civilization 
with disgust. Within the realm of spirituality and intellect, manners, 
customs, morals, art, religion, which we Germans term “ kultur,” in 
contrast to the European purely mechanistic development, the Asiatics 
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have always preserved their independence. We must not forget that 
certain trends of thought of which we Europeans are proud had been 
evolved in Asia long before we ever acquired them. 

Extended research in the history of religion has taught us what 
immense influence the spiritual life of Asia exerted on Christian phi- 
losophy and dogma. To my mind, Europe has every reason to conduct 
itself modestly when faced with Asia’s spiritual riches. 

The problem of pan-Asia now faces the world. Every nation, 
whether it would or not, must sooner or later take a stand concerning 
this question. I am convinced that only the full recognition of Asiatic 
self-determination will permit the straightening out of differences be- 
tween Europe and Asia without an appeal to arms. 


It is plain that the entire Orient is losing faith in the white 
races. There is no other act that the United States could take 
which would to so great an extent renew the confidence of the 
Orient in this Nation as the granting of Philippine independ- 
ence. 


SOME GENERALLY FORGOTTEN AMERICAN HISTORY 


I contend that the vast majority of the Filipino people de- 
sire immediate, absolute, and complete independence. But even 
if there are some not so inclined, why should that constitute a 
valid argument against the United States carrying out its 
promise to grant us independence? Every country that is in- 
dependent at one time had its quota of tories. Every South 
American Republic had them, and every Republic on earth 
had them. Yet there is not a Republic on earth to-day that 
would be willing to surrender its independence, now that it 
possesses it, to accept government from its previous foreign 
sovereign. 

I recently read in an American newspaper an alleged state- 
ment of Henry Ford that “all history is bunk.” I do not know 
whether he made the declaration or not. Nor do I agree with 
him in toto. But I do believe that the American histories used 
in American and Philippine schools as textbooks are not quite 
fair to the Filipinos or to the true history of the Philippine- 
American war. And I do believe that the American history 
studied by American school children to-day is not wholly com- 
plete as regards America’s own campaign for independence. 

As a matter of fact, the independence party in the United 


| States previous to the beginning of actual hostilities with BEng- 


land was for years and years the minority party. Only “ radi- 
cals” and “agitators” at first favored independence. ‘The 
“well-to-do” and the “best citizens” opposed independence 
until it became physically unsafe for them to allow their views 
to be made known. Yet who are they to-day who believe that 
the United States would have ever become the great Nation that 
it is if it had not won its independence? 

The American patriot who cast the deciding vote for the 
unanimity of the Colonies for the Declaration of Independence 
was John Morton. Although his name is apparently little 
known among the generation of Americans of to-day there 
stands over his grave in an old cemetery in the city of Chester, 
Pa., a marble shaft on which his deeds are fully set forth. The 
monument is about 25 feet in height and is surrounded by an 
iron picket fence. The shaft bears the following historic 


| inscription : 


JOHN MORTON 


Being censured by some of his friends for his boldness in giving the 
casting vote for the Declaration of Independence, his prophetic spirit 
dictated from his deathbed the following message to them: 

“Tell them that they will live to see the hour when they shall 
acknowledge it to have been the most glorious service that I have ever 
rendered to my country.” 

In voting by States upon the question of the independence of the 
American Colonie? there was a tie until the vote of Pennsylvania was 
given, two Members from which voted in the affirmative and two in 
the negative. The tie continued until the vote of the last Member. 
John Morton decided the promulgation of the glorious diploma of 
American freedom. 

In 1775, while speaker of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, John Morton 
was reelected a Member of Congress, and in the ever-memorable session 
of July, 1776, he attended that august body for the last time, enshrin 
ing his name in the grateful remembrance of the American people by 
signing the Declaration of Independence. 

John Morton was a Member of the First American Congress from the 
State of Pennsylvania, assembled in New York in 1765, and of the next 
Congress, assembled in Philadelphia in 1774, and various other public 
stations. Born A. D, 1724. Died April, 1777. 


Since it would appear evident from the foregoing that the 
American forefathers were far from being 100 per cent for inde- 
pendence, why should our critics be so exacting of us in this 
regard? 

ALLOW THE MASSES TO SPBAK FOR THEMSELVES 

The Philippine Legislature, however, has officially accepted the 

challenge of the opponents of independence who assert that the 
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Filipino people do not really desire independence by three times 
passing a bill providing for a national plebiscite on the question. 
Governor General Wood vetoed the bill, which was soon after- 
wards repassed by our legislature over his veto. This action 
shows beyond question which side of the Philippine controversy 
is willing for the masses of the people te speak for themselves 
and which side fears their verdict. 

This independence plebiscite bill is now before President 
Coolidge. If he signs it, the Filipino people, including the 
Moros and other non-Christians, will be allowed the opportunity 
to register their sentiments, If this opportunity is denied them, 
the opponents of independence should not again have the au- 
dacity to contend that a majority of the voters of the Philip- 
pines are opposed to independence. 

AMERICA’S PROMISE HAS NOT BEEN FULFILLED 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to be understood as speaking without 
rancor, without bitterness, and without more impatience than 
an intolerable situation justly dentands of men that profess to 
be sincere. 

But the time has come to speak plainly about the relations 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands. Almost 
11 years ago the people of the United States, through their 
representatives in Congress, entered into a compact with the 
people of the Philippines as to the future status of the islands. 
Let me remind you of the terms of that contract. It reads: 


Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas it is, as it always has been, the purpose of the people of 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein; and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is de 
sirable— 


And so forth. 

And then follows the provisions for the immediate creation of 
that stable government which alone is declared to be the one 
and only condition of immediate and complete independence— 


as soon as a stable government can be established therein. 


The stable government provided for in this act was estab- 
lished at once. It has continued to function from that time to 
this. It is as stable as any other average government, and 
more stable than some. 

For almost 11 years the one condition exacted by this cove- 
nant has been loyally fulfilled and for almost 11 years the 
United States has failed to act. 

Various writers have been sent to the Philippine Islands and 
have produced a rich produce of misrepresentations to show 
that the United States has a duty higher than its covenant— 
that the duty of correcting evils in our government is greater 
than the obligations of a treaty. 

Most of the evils thus adduced exist only in the imagination 
of the propagandists that have emitted them. But if they were 
true I should still stand here to remind you of your word. 
When you contracted with the people of the Philippines for 


their liberty you said nothing about what these pen valets | 


might eall fitness for self-government. Not a word was said 
about the percentage of literacy. No condition was made about 
the kind of clothing the inhabitants should wear. It was not 
stipulated that all the American investors in the islands should 
be satisfied to let the islands go. You made just one condition. 
That condition has been fulfilled for nearly 11 years. 1 come 
before you to ask you what you are going to do about it, and 
to tell you plainly that, justifiedly or not, there is a growing 
belief in the Philippines that America does not intend to ever 
give us independence. I will be the last to be convinced of 


this. For 10 years I have believed that independence was very, 
very near at hand. I had hoped to see my country free before 
I die. I had hoped to leave freedom as a heritage to my son. 


If any man says to me that this denial of justice is the will 
of the American people, I deny it. An alien to your land and 
its customs, I will still defend it against a libel so vile. I 
know perfectly well that if this question were submitted to 
the vote of the masses of America they would be over- 
whelmingly in favor of keeping faith, overwhelmingly against 
the permanent subjugation of the Philippines. No one can 
convince me that the majority of the American people have 
repudiated the significance of their own history or are ready 
to occupy in 1927 the position England held against their fore- 
fathers in 1776. 

WE CAN AND WOULD LIKE TO GOVERN 


I must say to you plainly, but in no unkind spirit, that we 
believe we can manage our own affairs. The records of this 
world are full of the failures of the men of one clime, environ- 


OURSELVES 
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ment, tradition, and psychology to dominate the lives of men 
of a totally different clime, environment, background, and psy- 
chology. All such attempts have ended in but two ways: In 
the annihilation of the subjugated people or the destruction of 
the empire that sought to subjugate them, 

The other day you celebrated the birthday of George Wash- 
ington, the great man that did so much to found your Republic. 
The wor’? has enshrined him forever among its heroes because 
he bore .wrough a long and troubled life an unsullied probity 
and a spotless character. I wonder what that great and lofty 
spirit would have said if he could have imagined the Nation 
he was helping to found would some day insist upon governing 
an alien people on the opposite side of the globe! His glory 
was that in all his life he never broke his word. I should be 
pleased to learn how the ideal he established can be reconciled 
with the course of the United States toward the Philippines 
for the last 11 years. The Nation he founded was dedicated 
to human liberty and the principles of justice. Its freedom 
was won by brave men after a desperate struggle against over- 
whelming odds, a struggle that all the world has since admired 
and to which all oppressed peoples still come for hope and in- 
spiration. How strange the spectacle of 150 years later! How 
strange to see the descendants of these magnificent soldiers of 
freedom retaining against their wil a people whose own pas- 
sion for liberty, centuries old, has been reanimated, led, and 
sustained by the deathless story of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 

THE KIESS AND WAINWRIGHT BILLS 

I am opposed to the principles and purposes of the Kiess bill, 
but as it now seems dead I will not take the space to discuss it. 

I am also opposed to the Wainwright bill, which, although it 
passed the House, did not get through the Senate, but which, 
I understand, may be reintroduced in the next Congress. The 
Wainwright bill appears innocent enough on its face, and per- 
haps it is. 

But it is disappointing in that, by implication at least, it 
looks toward indefinite if not permanent retention of the 
Philippines instead of carrying out America’s definite and 
solemn promise of independence, upon certain specific condi- 
tions long ago fulfilled by the Filipino people. 

The measure provides for a visit to the islands “every two 
years” by a congressional committee composed of three Sena- 
tors and five Members of the House of Representatives to 
investigate and report on— 


the actuai state of the government of the Philippine Islands and the 
economic and social conditions of the people of the islands. 


The three Members of the Senate are to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate and the five Members of the House by 
the Speaker thereof. As both of these appointing officials are 
opposed to Philippine independence, there is nothing to pre- 
vent them from appointing such Members as are also opposed 
to independence. I do not say that they would do so, but I 
do say that committees have been packed before to assure the 
bringing in of the kind of a report that would harmonize with 
the policy of an administration in power; and, frankly, I «am 
not so optimistic as to feel certain that it may never happen 
agiin. 

The fact that the author of the Wainwright bill is one of the 
recognized foremost opponents of independence does not add 
to my enthusiasm for the measure. And the principal argu- 
ment for its enactment by its author is still more disquieting 
He promises that the passage of the bill— 


will obviate the practice of delegations coming from the islands 1: 


Washington, with all the expense involved. 


In other words, the opponents of independence do not want 
the Philippine independence missions to come here and speak 
for the Filipino people. Not even a Philippine press bureau in 
Washington will be necessary. All this expense to the Filipino 
people can be avoided. The opponents of independence will go 
to the islands every two years, look the Filipinos over, dine and 
confer with the American opponents of independence resident 
in the islands, and then they will return and advise Congress. 

I can easily imagine how eloquent and heart-rending will be 
their pleas to Congress on behalf of the aspirations of the 
Filipino people for immediate, absolute, and complete inde- 
pendence. 

AMERICAN AND PHILIPPINE 


NATIONAL HYMNS 


Mr. Speaker, although at times I feel sorely disappointed, as 
I have already indicated, at the unjustified tardiness of the 
United States in fulfilling her solemn promise to grant my 
country its independence, still I feel it is due to myself and to 
you to say frankly that if I and my people must be governed 
against our will by some foreign power I prefer it to be by 
America. The American flag means something to me and the 
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national American hymns mean something to me. When I 
, ponder over all that the American flag has stood for in the 
past, when I sense the spirit of liberty that never fails to touch 
my heart when I listen to the singing of “America” and the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner,” it is hard for me to believe that this 
great and liberty-worshipping people can eternally deny liberty 
to us. 
AMERICA 
My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh! say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL HYMN 


Land that we honor, 
Born of the eastern sunrise; 
Whose flaming spirit 
Beats high within thy breast, 


Land of all blessings, 
Land of love and sunshine; 
Thy sons and daughters 
Safe in thy lap shall rest, 


Chorus 


And from thy vales and mountains green, 
And from thy seas and skies, 

The song of thy lov'd liberty 
Forever shall arise. 


And equality, fraternity, 

Free press, and public school, 
The rights of man respected, 

A land the people rule. 

11 

The glorious banner, 
Born through the fiercest conflicts, 
Brightly illumined, 
Guided us from on high. 


Thy sun and stars shall 
Shine in thy sky forever, 
Leading thy sons where 
Duty and honor lie. 


Chorus 


And from thy vales and mountains green, 
And from thy seas and skies, 

The song of thy lov’d liberty 
Forever shall arise. 

And equality, fraternity, 
Free press, and public school, 

The rights of man respected, 
A land the people rule, 

PHILIPPINES, MY PHILIPPINES 

I love my own, my native land. 
Philippines, my Philippines, 

To thee I give my heart and hand, 
Philippines, my Philippines. 

The trees that crown thy mountains grand, 
The seas that beat upon thy strand, 

Awaken my heart to thy command, 
Philippines, my Philippines 


Ye islands of the Eastern Sea, 
Philippines, my Philippines. 

Thy people we shall ever be, 
Philippines, my Philippines, 

Our fathers lived and died for thee, 
And soon shall come the day when we 

Shall lie with them in God's decree, 
Philippines, my Philippines. 
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Yet still beneath thy ardent sky, 
Philippines, my Philippines. 

More num’rous sons shall live and die, 
Philippines, my Philippines. 

In them shall breathe thy purpose high, 
The glorious day to bring more nigh, 

When all shall sing without a sigh, 
Philippines, my Philippines, 


“THE VIRTUE OF SHAKING HANDS ” 


Because I believe it should be preserved in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for permanent reference, I desire to include as a part of 
my remarks an article written for the Nation (New York) by 
Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, the distinguished wife of Sena- 
tor Henry W. Keyes, of New Hampshire. Mrs. Keyes is known 
to millions of American magazine readers because of her “ Let- 
ters from a Senator’s wife.” Mrs. Keyes sited the Philip- 
pines something over a year_ago while on a trip around the 
world, writing articles for the Good Housekeeping magazine. 
Her article, which follows, throws a great light on Philippine 
conditions : 

THE VIRTUER OF SHAKING HANDS 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes, author of the famous “ Letters from a 
Senator's Wife” 
[Reprinted from the Nation, Copyrighted] 


“T don’t know at all how they live—in a very slack, haphazard 
way, I suppose; but since I have never been in a Filipino house, I 
really can't judge.” 

“You've never been in a Filipino house?” I echoed stupidly, staring 
at my hostess across a table bright with poinsettias and glittering with 
wafer-thin, cut shells which served as place cards. Her casual state- 
ment, a nonchalant fragment of dinner-party small talk, was to me s0 
astonishing as to be stunning. She was the wife of a United States 
official who has been for years in the Philippine Islands, and she lived 
in the “ best” residential section of Manila, surrounded on every side 
by. Filipino neighbors. And when she had reiterated, with slightly 
more detail, what she had said before, it was all I could do to keep 
from exclaiming, *‘Well, you certainly have missed a great deal!” 

For I had come to this dinner almost directly from a _ Filipino 
house; and the picture of elegant and ordered living which I had 
carried away with me was still as softly vivid as if it had been colored 
on my consciousness by a master painter; at the end of a driveway 
which wound quietly up a little hill stood a large garden, the generous 
green of its central plot fringed with roses; and my hostess, as she 
greeted me at the open door, handed me a bouquet of dusky roses, their 
perfume as heavy as their own rich crimson heads. Her satin saya 
was looped up on one side to show a petticoat of fine lace; the same 
fine lace was etched against the sheer pifiar cloth, made of pineapple 
fiber, of her camisa (bodice); and her neckerchief was fastened with 
a superb diamond brooch. 

“ You would like to go upstairs, perhaps,” she suggested, “ before you 
take your place in the receiving line?” 

She led me up a stairway with a balustrade of dark hardwood, ex- 
quisitely carved, into a bedroom where this hardwood and this carving 
were repeated in every piece of furniture—in the immense, canopied 
four-post bed, in the dressing table, cheval glass, wardrobe, and chairs. 
I could not refrain from exclamations of admiration; and I received 
my reward when I was taken into four other bedrooms, each more 
beautifully furnished than the last. Then I was conducted downstairs 
again to the spacious drawing-room; the portrait of my host’s mother, 
painted by a Filipino artist when she was 16—a dainty, wistful, ex- 
pectant 16, as the artist had understood and interpreted—hung over 
the grand piano; the casement windows, with their tiny square panes 
of opalescent susll—that same shell which my American hostess used 
for dinner cards and which serves in the Philippines so many beautiful 
and varied purposes—were thrown open to let. the mellow afternoon 
light stream in over burnished brass bowls filled with flowers, over 
bits of golden brocade gleaming down the length of polished tables, over 
Chinese rugs of Ming blue spread across a shining floor. Here, in course 
of time, after I had met a hundred or so women, all dressed, like my 
hostess, in that lovely costume which is surely one of the most suitable 
and striking of national dresses, and nearly as many men, in spotless 
linen and pongee, all cordial, sophisticated, and charming, my hostess 
brought refreshments to me—pale tea in a thin, priceless cup; sherbets 
in carved crystal; frosted cakes on a pierced-silver salver; * * * 
yes, certainly the woman who lives for years where she might go daily 
to houses like these and never enters one of them misses a great deal! 

I spoke of this episode to another American woman, also long resi- 
dent in the Philippines. Her comment also was surprising. 

“Oh, their houses are pretty, many of them,” she said, with a little 
disparaging laugh, “and they're pretty, quite pretty, often. I agree 
with you that the costume is lovely and the women are really hospitable, 
charming, and gracious. But they haven't any mentality. Their 
education is superficial. They don't read. You never see a book in a 
Filipino house,” 
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Passing over, for the moment, the rather formidable array of women 
doctors, lawyers, and educators who had been presented to me during 
my brief stay, I nevertheless ventured to disagree with her. For I had 
sat, the greater part of the evening before, with another old friend, a 
:ilipino woman, whom I had known before coming to the islands, in 
her library. This library so far surpassed my own—and I am proud 
of my library—that I was green with jealousy. It was a large room— 
much larger than mine—and the books were crowded on three sides, 
clear to the ceiling, row after row; on the fourth side, under the broad 
windows, three more row: of books were squeezed in. The large central 
table was covered with magazines and newspapers in several languages ; 
the latest works of fiction, biography, history, and travel were scattered 
lavishly about; and as the owner of these envied treasures talked with 
me about what she had “recently read” my sense of being almost 
illiterate myself grew stronger and stronger, such was the variety, 
depth, and extent of her reading. 

The Spaniard, with all his faults as a.colonist, did not shut his eyes 
to the fact that the Philippines were producing men and women of 
culture, refinement, and intellect, and mingled with them socially as a 
matter of course. The American colonist, loudly proclaiming his supe- 
riority, refuses to do anything of the kind. The line of cleavage be- 
tween the two races—Anglo-Saxon and Malay—has been drawn as it 
certainly is not drawn in Java, where the Dutch, it wouid seem, are 
facing much the same preblem which confronts us in the Philippines 
with another Malay race. 

And how are the Dutch dealing with it? By recognizing, first of all, 
the Javanese as a social equal, if, by birth, breeding, and education he 
is entitled to such recognition. The native sultans and regents have 
been shorn of all but nominal power; but the Dutch residents and 
governors and the governor general invite them to dinner and dine with 
them in return, display and exact respect for tbeir religious and do- 
mestic customs, and address them in terms of brotherly affection. This 
may be merely surface courtesy, but it certainly results in a smooth and 
pleasing surface, Nor is this all, the Dutch declare that a child with 
a drop of Dutch blood in its veins is a Dutch child, not only while it 
is a child but after it is grown, not only in Java and elsewhere in the 
Dutch East Indies but in the Netherlands. If you go into the Queen 
Wilhelmina School, one of the best private schools in Bandoeng—and 
Bandoeng has a system of schools, both public and private, of which any 
city in the world might well be proud—you will find sitting beside a 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, snowy-skinned little girl a black-haired, black- 
eycd, dusky-skinned little boy. Not a single Instance of this, but many; 
not only dusky little boys sitting by fair little girls, but dusky little 
girls sitting by fair little boys. 

If you go in the afternoon to one of the fine concerts held in the 
clubs which are the centers of adult social life you will notice that 
the pretty woman, exquisitely dressed, sitting at the next table to 
you beside her blond, rotund, and placid Dutch husband, is a slim bru- 
nette herself; and glancing about at all the other couples who are drink- 
ing cool beverages and listening to the music at dozens of other little 
tables, you will realize how many of them bear the unmistakable sign 
of an admixture of races. More than this, you will find, if you are for- 
tunate enough to be invited to some of the official households, that your 
hostess, the wife of a great Dutch functionary, would not be called 
Dutch by you, and neither would many of the guests. If you motor 
over the excellent island roads, reveling in scenery which is at once 
exotic and controlied, with wet fields of terraced rice and acres of 
plumy sugar cane, and mountains veiled with a rosy mist of sunset, 
you will see troops of soldiers marching, with corporals at the head 
of private soldiers far lighter in color than they. 

You will also find now and then a whispered murmur, “Java for the 
Javanese,” or a hint that these Javanese, like all other subject races 
governed by aliens, are resenting foreign rule with a New World 
consciousness. But this is indefinite, unformed, and not at all trouble- 
some. The Dutch are losing no sleep, no time, and no money over it; 
they are sending out no committees appointed by Queen Wilhelmina to 
report to the Dutch Parliament at the opening session and justify their 
tenacity in clinging to their richest possession. They are not talking 
about the economic and political causes of Javanese ingratitude, for 
they have accorded social recognition to the Javanese in a very wide 
sense of the word, and in doing so they have eliminated the great 
source of open, hot, rebelliousness and rancor. 

The Dutch are far harder taskmasters than we have ever been. The 
poor Javanese—and most of them are poor—old and young, work early 
and late, and for wages so small that it is incomprehensible to the 
outsider that they should sustain life upon such a pittance. Their 
village homes are untouched by the sanitary reforms which we have 
thrust upon the Filipinos. Their village schools, though these, like 
village banks, do exist—it being pure slander to say that the Dutch 
have allowed the natives no educational opportunities—cut a poor 
figure beside the substantial concrete buildings in the Philippines, to 
which the Filipino children eagerly flock, being much more interested 
in primers than they are in plumbing. While, should a Javanese jour- 
nai once attempt the expression of such sentiments toward the Dutch 
as are flung out against Americans daily across the front pages of 
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several Manila newspapers, without interference from our authorities, 
its suppression woz!d be both speedy and severe. Yet in Java are 
order, peace, and prosperity to a remarkable degree; in the Philippines 
violent dissatisfaction, chaos, turmoil, and unsettled financial conditions. 

Is it possible that in denying social privileges to a race peculiarly 
sensitive in regard to such recognition we have been guilty not only 
of an offense against good manners, but of a national blunder the con- 
sequences of which may be grave? Mr. Hughes is generally supposed 
to have forfeited the Presidency because of his failure to shake hands 
with Senator JoHnson. Are we to forfeit the Philippines because we 
have, so to speak, refused to shake hands with the Filipinos? We need 
not go as far as the Dutch; we may leave aside all questions of racial 
intermarriage, the advisability of which we shall probably always ques- 
tion, and wiich—-let us not forget—the races with which we decline 
to intermarry question quite as anxiously as we do. Might it not be 
well to admit that there are Filipinos who are our social equals, and 
to accept the hospitality which they, more than any other race with 
which I have come in contact, offer so lavishly and so whole-heartedly? 
Might it not be well, perhaps, to offer them a little in return? 

It is no idle epigram, more graceful than veracious, which states 
that the fate of nations has often been decided over a dinner table. 
It is the sober truth. And it is a truth to which we might listen with 
profit in considering the problem of the Philippines. 

PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE 

There may be those who believe that independence will ruin 
Philippine industries and foreign trade. I am not apprehensive 
on that score. I rather agree with the sentiment expressed by 
an elderly and highly esteemed citizen of my country, Don 
Ruperto Laurel, of Tanawan, Batangas, who, in a letter to 
Col. Carmi A. Thompson, suggested that, like the coconut tree 
that languisbes and bears no fruits when growing under the 
shadow of a bigger tree, the Philippines will ever remain a 
backward country under American or any other foreign sov- 
ereignty. 

Opponents of independence assert Philippine industries would 
receive a death blow with independence, because Philippine prod- 
ucts now entering the United States duty free would be barred 
by America’s tariff wall. The fact is that the foreign trade of 
practically every republic on earth, however small, shows a 
higher percentage of increase in recent years without American 
sovereignty and tariff-free access to American markets, than 
does that of the Philippines with both. If the little South 
American Republics, with less population, less resources, and 
much lower literacy, can thrive commercially with independ- 
ence, why assume a Philippine republic could not also exist? 

I submit, further, that the following chart bears out my 
contention : 


Comparative gains in foreign trade of Philippines and South American 
Republics 


Popula- . 


Foreign trade 














Area in 
Country square tion ———j— 
miles 1921 1924 Gain 
| | Per cent 
Philippines_........-- | —- 115, 026 |1 11, 568, 494 | $203, 953, 896 | $243, 355, 500 2 
Ecuador ?___.....---- GS FG Eo, co cece cectiebnons a 61 
Costa rere 23, 005 498,435 | 21,061,773 | 28, 568, 249 39 
| | 7, 225 1, 550, 000 16, 948, 042 35, 326, 000 113 
Guatemala. - 48,290 | 2, 119, 165 25, 747, 328 , 538 68 
Venezuela_-_. 393, 976 3, 000, 000 44, 192, 402 3, 527 31 
Chile__-...2- 289, 796 | 3, 774,485 | 297, 497, 313 | * 935 28 
BraziJ___.... 3, 276, 358 | 30, 635,605 | 437, 314, 937 | 3, 350 5 
Argentina. -_........-- 1, 153, 418 | 9, 548, 092 |1, 267, 790, 000 710 30 





: Estimated. 
: For Ecuador export figures only were available for 1923 and 1924, as follows: 
1923, $18, 655, 770; 1924, $29,776,209. Gain in exports in one year, 6! per cent 

* Foreign trade for 1923. 


EARLY PH'LIPPINES HISTORY 


The Philippines were discovered by Magellan in 1521. In 
1565 the Spaniards made the first permanent settlement at 
Cebu. In 1570 they occupied Manila, and were in control of 
the islands until 1898, the year of American occupation. 


The inhabitants of the Philippines possessed a culture of their own 
prior to the coming of the Spaniards to the islands. Those along the 
coasts were the most advanced in civilization. Their material wealth 
was considerable, The chief occupations were agriculture, fishing, weav- 
ing, some manufacturing, and trade, both interisland and with the 
mainland, generally in the form of barter. They were expert navi- 
gators. They used standard weights and measures. The year was 
divided into 12 lunar months. They had a peculiar phonetic alphabet. 
wrote upon leaves, and had a primitive literature. The majority of 
the people are said to have been able to read and write. (Justice 
George A. Malcolm, The Government of the Philippine islands, pp. 
27 and 28.) 
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The inhabitants of these islands were by no means savages, entirely 
nureclaimed from barbarism before the Spanish advent in the sixteenth 
century. They bad a culture of their own. (John Foreman, an English 


scholar.) 


They 


time 


had 
of 


already reached a 
the the Spanish 
trian professor.) 


considerable degree of civilization at 


conquest. (Ferdinand Blumentritt, an Aus- 


Upon the arrival of the Spaniards they found the ances: of the 
present-day in of eonsiderable culture, which is 
somewhat comparable to that of some of the mountain peoples of to-day. 
(Dr. James A. Robertson, an American scholar.) 


Filipinos possession 


The Filipino people, even in prehistoric times, had already shown 
high intelligence and moral virtues and intelligence clearly manifested 
in their legislation, which, taking into consideration the circumstances 
and the epoch in which it was framed, was certainly as wise, as pru- 
dent, and as humane as those of the nations then at the head of civili- 
zation. (Judge Romualdez, a Filipino scholar.) 


SCHOOLS DURING THE SPANISH REGIME 


As early as 1866, out of a population of 4,000,000 people there 
were 841 schools for boys and 833 for girls. In 1892, eight years 
before the coming of the Americans, there were 2,137 schools. 
There were also during the Spanish régime colleges and univer- 
sities where professional training was given. The colleges 
were: University of Santo Tomas, Manila, established in 1611 
(25 years older than Harvard); San Juan de Letran; Munici- 
pal Athenzwum; normal school; College of San Jose; the 
Nautical School; the School of Commercial Accounting; the 
Academy of Painting and Drawing; and many other private 
schools, 14 of which were in Manila, while others in the Prov- 
inces must also be reckoned. There were seminaries in Manila, 
Nueva Segovia, Cebu, Jaro, and Nueve Caceras, where all 
branches of secondary instruction were taught in addition to 
those which constituted the studies for the priesthood. (Data 
from the American census of 1903.) 


PROGRESS OF THE FILIPINOS DURING THE SPANISH REGIME 


The famous French explorer of the Pacific, La Perouse, who 
was in Manila in 1787, wrote: 

Three million people inhabit these different islands, and that of Luzon 
contains nearly a third of them. These people seemed to me no way 
inferior to those of Europe; they cultivate the soil with intelligence, 
they are carpenters, cabinetmakers, smiths, jewelers, weavers, masons, 
I have gone through their villages and I have found them kind, 
hospitable, and affable. (Voyage de la Perouse autour du Monde, 
Paris, 1797, 11, p. 347.) 


eic 


Coming down nearly a generation later, the Englishman 
Crawfurd, the historian of the Indian Archipelago, who lived at 
the court of the Sultan of Java as British resident, said: 


it is remarkable that the Indian administration of ene of the worst 
governments of Europe, and that in which the general principles of leg- 
islation and good government are least understood-——one, too, which 
has never been skillfully executed— should, upon the whole, have proved 
the least injurious to the happiness and prosperity of the native inhab- 
itants of the country. This undoubtedly has been the character of the 
Spanish connection with the Philippines, with all its vices, follies, and 
illiberalities, and the present condition of these islands affords an 
unquestionable proof of the fact. Almost every other country of the 
{Malay or Indian] archipelago is at this day, in point of wealth, power, 
and civilization, in a worse state than when Europeans connected them- 
selves with them three centuries back. 

The Philippines alone have improved in civilization, wealth, 
populousness. (History of the Indian Archipelago, ete., by 
Crawfurd, F. R. 8S. Edinburgh, 1820, Vol. II, pp. 447, 448.) 


The German 
1859-60, wrote: 


and 
John 


naturalist, Jagor, who visited the islands in 


Assuming the truth of the above sketch of pre-Christian culture, 
which has been put together only with the help of defective linguistic 
and comparing it with the present, we find, as a_ result, 
a considerable progress, for which the Philippines are indebted to the 
Spaniards. (Travels in the Philippines, Eng. Ed., p. 151.) : 


sources, 


The Austrian professor, Ferdinand Blumentritt, wrote in La 
Solidaridad of October 15, 1898, to this effect: 

if the general condition of the civilization of the Tagalos, Pampan- 
gos, Bicoles, Bisayans, Ilocanos, Cagayanes, and Sambales is compared 


and Greece, the Spanish-Filipino civilization of the said Indian districts 


is greater and of larger extent than of those countries. 
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to the European constitutional countries of Servia, Rumania, Bulgaria, | of Luzon, together with seven adjacent islands. 
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Finally, writing from historical perspective, the foremost 
American scholar on the Philippines gives the following résumé 
of the results of the Spanish administration: 


The Spaniards did influence the Filipinos profoundly, and on the 
whole for the better. There are ways, indeed, in which their record as 
a colonizing power in the Philippines stands to-day unique in all the 
world for its benevolent achievement and its substantial accomplish- 
ment of net progress. We do not need to gloss over the defects of 
Spain; we do not need to condone the backward and halting policy 
which at last turned the Filipinos against Spanish rule, nor to regret 
the final outcome of events, in order to do Spain justice. But we must 
do full justice to her actual achievements, if not as ruler, at any rate as 
teacher and missionary, in order to put the Filipinos of to-day in their 
proper category. (Le Roy: Philippine Life in Town and Country, 
1905, pp. 6, 7.) 


THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC OF 1898 AS VIEWED BY SOME AMERICAN 


OFFICIALS 


John Barrett, later Director of the Pan American Union, saw 


the Philippine Republic in operation, and described it as 
follows: 


It is a government which has practically been administering the 
affairs of that great island, Luzon, since the American possession of 
Manila, which is certainly better than the former administration. It 
had a properly formed cabinet and congress, the members of which, 
in appearance and manners, would compare favorably with the Japanese 
statesmen. 


Admiral Dewey, after studying Philippine conditions during 
the Spanish-American War, spoke of the Filipinos as follows: 


In my opinion, these people are far more superior in intelligence 
and more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba. I am 
familiar with both races. 


General Merritt, on his arrival in Paris in October, 1898, 
was reported as saying: 


The Filipinos impressed me very favorably. I think great injustice 
has been done to the native population. * * * ‘They are more 
capable of self-government than, I think, the Cubans are. They are 
considered to be good Catholics. They have lawyers, doctors, the men 
of kindred professions, who stand well in the community, and bear 
favorable comparison to those of other countries. They are dignified, 
courteous, and reserved. 


General Merritt states in his report (Vol. I, part 2, War De- 
partment report for 1898) that Aguinaldo had— 


proclaimed an independent government, republican in form, with him- 
self as president, and at the time of my arrival in the islands the 
entire edifice of executive and legislative departments had been accom- 
plished, at least on paper. 


General Anderson says: 


We held Manila and Cavite. The rest of the island was held not by 
the Spaniards, but by the Filipinos. On the other islands, the Spaniards 
were confined to two or three fortified towns. (“Our rule in the 
Philippines,” 170, No. Am, Rev., Feb., 1900, p. 281.) 

His [Aguinaldo’s] success was not in the least astonishing, as after 
the various islands had driven out the few remaining and discouraged 
soldiers of their openly declared enemy, they naturally turned‘ to 
Luzon for some form of central government, the islands of the south 
being well aware of their inability to maintain successful separate 
and distinct political establishments. The crude one in of 
formation in central Luzon offered itself through its visiting agents 
and was accepted in part (notwithstanding race animosities and di- 
vergent business interests), and very probably because no other alter- 
native was offered. The eight months of opportunity given the ambi- 
tious Tagalo by the hold on Spain which the United States main- 
tained was sufficient also for him to send his troops and designing 
men into the distant Provinces and hold the unarmed natives in sub- 
jection while he imposed military authority, and thus, in December, 
1898, we find in northern and southeastern Luzon, in Mindoro, Samar, 
Leyte, Panay, and even on the coast of Mindanao, and in some of 
the smaller islands the aggressive Tagalo present in person, and, 
whether civilian or soldier, supreme in authority. (Report of Gen- 
eral Otis, August 21, 1899, quoted in Harper's History of the War in 
the Philippines, pp. 99, 100.) 


process 


It is little shert of marvelous how rapidly the insurrection has 
gained ground in this short time and how extensive and. successful 
the operations of the army have been. The insurgents managed in a 
very few weeks to besiege and capture numerous small Spanish posi- 
tions in the Provinces, and they completely overran the whole island 
(FP. D. Millet, “ The 
Filipino Republic,” September 16, 1898, printed in Harper’s History of 
the War in the Philippines, pp. 65, 66.) 








1927 


By December, 1898, the revolutionary government was in control 
of almost the entire archipelago, (McKinley, Island Possessions of the 
United States, p. 234.) 





The revolutionary government was universally recognized through- 
out the islands except in Manila and seaports still held by the Spanish. 
(Edwin Wildman, Aguinaldo—A Narrative of Filipino Ambitions, p. 
142.) 

Albert G. Robinson, the Philippines correspondent for the New 
York Evening Post, during portions of 1899 and 1900, expresses 
the opinion that— 


the Philippine Islands, with the exception of the besieged city of 
Manila, were virtually in the hands of the Filipinos, 


And again to the same effect that— + 


it is now known that at the time of the arrival of the American Army 
in Manila in June, 1898, almost the entire area of the Philippines, prac- 
tically all with the exception of one or two of the larger coast cities, 
was in the hands of the insurgents. Not only were they in control 
of the country; they were administering its political affairs as well, 
This they continued to do for the greater part of the island throughout 
the following year, practically until the autumn of 1899. Up to that 
time the territory occupied by the forces of the United States in the 
Island of Luzon was confined to a very limited area in the vicinity of 
Manila, with a filamentary extension northward for some 50 or 60 
miles along the Manila-Dagupan Railway. Very much the same con- 
dition obtained on the other islands. One thing is certain: although 
greatly disturbed by the conditions of war, this territory was under 
some form of governmental administration. 


Finally quoting a letter of his, dated September 27, 1899, to 
the New York Evening Post, he states: 


There is one point which I think is not generally known to the 
American people, but which is a very strong factor in the question of 
Filipino self-government, both now and in any future position. In the 
West Indies the greater number of offices and official positions were 
filled by Spaniards, either native born or from the Peninsula. In the 
Philippines the percentage of available Spaniards for minor positions 
was vastly less than that shown in the West Indian colonies. The 
result was that while the more prominent and more profitable offices 
in the Philippines were filled by Spaniards, many of the minor offices 
in the larger cities and most of those in the country were held by 
Filipinos. Therefore, when the Filipino party assumed the government 
for those districts which the Spaniards evacuated, the Filipinos had a 
system of government in which Filipinos held most of the positions, 
already established for their purposes. It was but necessary to change 
its head and its name. Instead of being dominated by the agents of 
Alfonso XIII, por la gracia de Dios y de la Constitucion Rey catolico 
de Espana, the same machinery was set in motion and controlled first 
by the dictatorial government and then by the Philippine revolutionary 
government, under the constitution proclaimed on June 23, 1898. 

This fact simplified matters for the Filipinos and gave them the 
ground upon which they make their assertion of maintaining a sue- 
cessful administration in those Provinces which they occupied. (Robin- 
son: The Philippines: The War and the People, pp. 48, 282, 403, 303.) 


Leonard Sargent, a naval cadet, and W. B. Wilcox, paymaster 
of the Navy, after traveling over the island of Luzon, at that 
time wrote a report of their trip, which was referred by Admiral 
Dewey to the Navy Department with the indorsement that it 
was “the most complete information obtainable.” Mr. Sargent 
remurked : 

Although this government has never been recognized, and in all prob- 
ability will go out of existence without recognition, yet it can not be 
denied that, in a region occupied by many millions of inhabitants, for 
nearly six months it stood alone between anarchy and order. 

As a tribute to the efficiency of Aguinaldo’s government and to the 
law-abiding character of his subjects, I offer the fact that Mr. Wilcox 
and I pursued our journey throughout in perfect security and returned 
to Manila with only the most pleasing recollections of the quiet and 
orderly life which we found the natives to be leading under the new 
régime, 

PRESIDENT TAFT ON FILIPINO CHARACTER AND CAPACITY 


Speaking of the Filipinos, Mr. Taft said in his special report 
to the President of the United States in 1908: 

The friars left the people a Christian people—that is, a people with 
western ideals. They looked toward Rome and Europe and America. 
* * * ‘It is the only Malay or oriental race that is Christian. They 
were not like the Mohammedan or Buddhist, who despise western civill- 
zation as inferior * * * They learn easily, and the most striking 
fact in our whole experience in the Philippines is the eagerness with 
which the common Filipino agricultural laborer sends his children to 
school to learn English. There is no real difference between the edu- 
cated and ignorant Filipino that can not be overcome by the education 
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of one generation. They are a capable people, in the sense that they 
can be given a normal intellectual development by the same kind of 
education that is given in our common-school system. 


During the Philippines committee hearings concucted by the 
American Senate—1914—Mr. Taft said: 


The word “ tribe” gives an erroneous impression. 
relation among them, There is a racial solidarity among the Filipino 
people, undoubtedly. They are homogeneous. I can not tell the differ- 
ence between an Ilocano and a Tagalog, or a Visayan. The Llocanos, it 
would seem to me, have something of an admixture of the Japanese 
blood ; the Tagalogs have rather more of the Chinese; and it seems to 
me that the Visayans had still more. But to me all the Filipinos were 
alike. 


Mr. Taft is of the opinion that the Filipinos are better 
prepared for self-government than the Cubans. 


In the Philippines the ultimate prospect for self-government is better 
than in Cuba for the reason that the economic conditions are better 
adapted to building up an intelligent middle class because there is a 
much greater division of land among the people. (Philippines Com- 
mittee Hearings, 1914, p. 383.) 


There is no tribal 


PERSONAL FAREWELL REMARKS 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, separation from one’s friends and 
associates is a rule of life from which there can be no appeal 
to the Chair. 

All of us who have served in the House for more than one 
term have seen our ranks change repeatedly. Those of us who 
have been honored by our constituents by reelection for a num- 
ber of terms have been drawn together by ties of friendship 
developed by continuous association which party and legislative 
differences can never sever. 

It is therefore with deep regret that I must leave this great 
body of those I hold dear as my friends and companiens. 
During the 15 eventful years I have had the honor to serve 
in the House I have had many close associations with men 
whose friendship and companionship I have prized. Time 
makes many changes but it can not wipe out altogether pleasant 
memories of pleasant hours spent with pleasant men. 

I shall leave the House mindful always of my many friends 
in this Chamber. Although no longer a Member I shall feel 
privileged to return often to mingle with you if you will permit 
me. I shall never be forgetful of my friends here or of the 
pleasant associations which have been mine as a Member of 
this great body of representative Americans. 

I feel you will all understand as I dwell upon the years I 
have spent as a member of the Appropriations Committee if I 
refer to my warm friendship and deep respect for its present 
able chairman, the Hon. Martin B. MAppen, of the great State 
of Illinois. [Applause.] 

I have no more intimate friend than Martin B. MAppen. I 
know I share with other Members of this body a genuine regard 
for him. I know I need not remind you of his sterling quali- 
ties as a man, of his personal modesty and lack of pretense, of 
his genial presence as a companion and as an adviser, and, last 
but not least, of his rare worth as a Member of the House and 
as chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 

I served under three of his predecessors as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee—the Hon. James W. Good, the Hon. 
Swagar Sherley, and the Hon. John J. Fitzgerald. In no 
spirit of invidious comparison do I refer to the invaluable 
services rendered by each of them as they guided appropriation 
bills through the devious channels and past the inevitable snags 
of attempting to satisfy everybody at the same time. 

I believe, however, I am not alone in the opinion that MARTIN 
B. MaApDEN towers to-day as a consistent advocate of economy 
in the use of the money the taxpayers send to the United States 
Treasury, as one who interprets the Budget luw wisely 
enacted by the Congress as the keystone of our national 
prosperity and industry. [Applause.] 

I do not wish to detain my colleagues. My only desire is 
to convey to you all just what is in my heart and upon my 
mind. I want you to feel that I consider you all as my 
friends—from our most able Speaker, the Hon. NIcHOLAS 
LoNewortH [applause], down to the “baby” Member. I wish 
to thank the distinguished Republican floor leader, the Hon. 
JOHN Q. TiLson, and the distinguished leader on the Democratic 
side, for the many courtesies accorded me. [ Applause. ] 

In leaving you all I am really experiencing regret. I shall 
always cherish my friends and memories of the House. And 


So 
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my uppermost thought and wish is that I shall continue to 
enjoy your friendship. [Applause.] 
DEFINITION OF DEPAUPERIZE 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to astdress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] in a spirit of unfairness quoted only one 
definition from the dictionary. The Standard Dictionary says 
that to depauperize is to free from paupers or to rescue from 
a condition of pauperism. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RANKIN rose. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I ean not yield. That is definition No. 
1. The gentleman from Mississippi quoted definition No. 2, 
which seemed to better suit his purpose. Webster’s Diction- 
ary says that depauperize means to free from paupers or 
from poverty. 

Mr. RANKIN rose. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield. I desire 
to inform the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] that 
poverty and paupers have always been the inheritance of the 
Republican Party from Democratic administrations that still 
believe in the destructive policy of tariff for revenue only, 
which is in reality nothing more or less than free trade. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

ACCOUNT BETWEEN THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND THE 
STATES 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule on the resolution, H. J. Res. 207. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan presents a 
conference report on the resolution, H. J. Res. 207, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


UNITED 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 207) directing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to correct an error made in the adjustment of the 
account between the State of New York and the United States, 
adjusted under the authority contained in the act of February 
24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated for in the 
deficiency act of February 27, 1906, havirg met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 
2, and 38, and agree to the same. 

Amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution directing the 
Comptroller General of the United States to correct an error 
made in the adjustment of the account between the State of New 
York and the United States, adjusted under the authority con- 
tained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), 
and appropriated for in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906, 
und further directing the Comptroller General of the United 
States to restate and readjust the account between the State 
of North Carolina and the United States for and on account 
of advances and expenditures made by said State in the War 
of 1812 to 1815”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Geo. S. GRAHAM, 

Part C. MICHENER, 

H. St. G. Tucker, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

YEORGE NORRIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCK. Mr. Speaker, if the legislative developments of 
the next 16 minutes warrant it, I shall withdraw these remarks 
from the Recorp. Otherwise I desire the Recorp to show them, 

I desire this House to know, I desire the people of the United 
States to know, and particularly I desire 4,000,000 veterans of 
the World War to know, that this House passed unanimously a 
bill authorizing the appropriation of $11,000,000 to provide 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
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nearly 4,000 additional hospital beds for disabled victims of the 
World War. Parliamentary propriety keeps me from fixing 
here the responsibility for the failure of this bill. But he who 
looks into it carefully will know that another party than mine 
in another branch of the legislative body is responsible. 

I hope none of the Democrats who here joined with the 
Republicans in support of this measure will suffer as a result 
of this lame and impotent conclusion of our labors. I hope, 
however, that they will accept with philosophy the verdict of 
the people of the United States in fixing the party responsibility 
for the failure to make provision for these 4,000 pitiable vic- 
tims of the World War, who will go without comfort, who will 
lack proper medical care, and whose lives may perchance be 
shortened by reason of the refusal of men of the party to 
which I do not belong*to allow this bill to become a law. 
[Applause. ] 

HON. WILLIAM D. UPSHAW 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker,,I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short invitation 
extended by my colleague from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure Members of the 
House will be interested and delighted to know that a some- 
what unusual and very high honor is to be paid our colleague, 
Hon. W. D. UpsHaw, retiring Representative of the Fifth 
Georgia District. As a token of the very high esteem in which 
he is held by the people of Atlanta, his hime city, a brilliant 
entertainment has been planned in his honor. A _ testimonial 
dinner is to be given at the Ansley Hotel on the evening of 
March 8. The invitation, expressing a beautiful sentiment, 
follows: 


After many years of distinguished public service, and at the close of 
an eight-year term in Congress of the United States, a brilliant son of 
Georgia, a flaming evangel of lofty patriotism, who has won wide 
national and international recognition, is about te head homeward. 
Citizens of the fifth congressional district of Georgia want to honor 
WILLIAM D. UpsHaw and subscribe anew to the deathless principles 
for which he has so valiantly stood, in the halls of Congress, out over 
the Nation, and abroad. For this purpose a dinner will be given at the 
Ansley Hotel on the evening of March 8 next, with several hundred 
representative citizens in atten-lance. 

To signalize the occasion we greatly desire to welcome you as a 
guest at this dinner, adding a national, as well as local, approval and 
appreciation of the type of Christian citizenship advocated by “ Our 
Congressman.” An invitation has been e:tended also to Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, Hon. William G. McAdoo, and others of nationa’, reputation 
as speakers; our out-going and in-coming governors, with other local 
officials, will also assist in welcoming you to our city. 


Many of our most prominent citizens throughout the Nation 
have accepted the invitation and wil! attend the dinner. 

After years of such faithful and efficient service in the House, 
it is only natural that the constituency of our distinguished 
friend should thus honor him. No matter to what party one 
belongs, or ow intense feelings may have become in moments 
of strenuo... debate, I am sure we all recognize and appreciate 
his never-failing courtesy, courage, and splendid ability. He 
has long been considered one of the most brilliant orators of 
the House, and his recent address on the life oi Lincoln will 
be regarded as one of the greatest orations ever delivered in 
Congress. 

CONTINENTAL CONGRESS CELERRATION AT YORK, PA. 


The Speaker announced the appointment of Mr. Trson, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. Crisp, and Mr. Moore of Virginia members on 
the part of the House of the joint committee of Congress to 
participate in the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the meeting of the Continental Congress at 
York, Pa., September 30, 1777, to be held at York, Pa., on 
September 30, 1927. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object to any more stump 
speeches from Republicans at this hour. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I must object, Mr. Speaker. If 
the gentleman from Kansas will tell us that it is only a farewell 
In that case I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [after a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have reserved the right to 
object. 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
request of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are not going to unload any such false 
charges on this side. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON, THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed to wait 
upon the President and inform him that the House is now about 
to adjourn unless he has further communication to make to us 
have performed that duty, and beg to report that he has in- 
formed us that he has no further communication to make at this 
time. 

HOUSE APPOINTMENT ON HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC BOARD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as members on the part 
of the House on the joint committee on the Harriman Geo- 
graphic Board Mr. Tremere, Mr. Newton of Minnesota, and Mr. 
STEVENSON of South Carolina. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS IN THE GALLERY 


The Chair has a further announcement to make. He has 
observed in the gallery a number of photographic instruments. 
The Chair has no objection to photographs being taken up to the 
time of the adjournment, but the Chair will request that all 
photographie instruments be removed from the gallery at once 
when the House adjourns. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 
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Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- | 


ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 


and 
H. R. 12563. An act for the relief of Walter B. Avery and 
Fred S. Gichner. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the following dates approved and signed House bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On Mareh 2, 1927: 


H. R. 14930. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


H. A Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operaie a bridge across the Ohio River at 


or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., to a 
joint opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio; 

W. 1. 15905. An act to authorize the Postmsster General to 
cancel a certain screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes ; 
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as may be due them under agreement with the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission or the Alaska Railroad; 

H. R. 1130. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to do- 
nate to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Detroit, State of Michigan, two obsolete brass can- 
nons; 

H. R. 


2229. An act for the relief of John Ferrell; 
H. R. 


2320. An act for the relief of Delmore A. Teller; 
H. R. 3069. An act for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; 
H. R. 3378. An act for the relief of Randolph Foster 

liamson, deceased ; 

H. R. 3602. An act for the relief of Charles W. Shumate: 
H. R. 3858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign 

commerce service of the United States, and for other pur- 

poses ; 
H. R. 5264. An act for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann; 
H. R. 6252. An act amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; 
H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 

a Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands: 

H. R. 9787. An act to correct the military record of Samuel 

Wemmer ; 

H. R. 10111. An act for the relief of D. Murray Cummings; 
H. R. 10465. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mount Hope Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Mount Hope Bay 
between the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island; 
H. R. 10662. An act authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a roadway and walk leading to and around 
the Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La.: 
H. R. 11914. An act for the relief of the United States Fidel- 


Wil- 


in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. ; | tY_& Guaranty Co. ; 


H. R. 12217. An act relating to the appointment of trustees 
and committees ; 

H. R. 12218. An act amending sections 11 
, of the District of Columbia Code; 

If. R. 12551. An act for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland; 

H. R. 13971. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Walling: 

H. R. 14567. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to allow credits to disbursing agents of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain cases ; 

H. R. 14881. An act to relinquish to its equitable ow: 
title of the United States to the land in the 


25 and 1127, chapter 
” 
oo 


s the 


claims of A. Moro 


| and of Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss. ; 


H. R. 16282. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across: the Missouri 
River ; 

H. R. 16507. An act to authorize an increase in the limit 
cost of certain naval vessels, and for otuer purposes ; 

H.R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Carrollton Bridge Co., its suceessors and assigns, to construct, 


of } 


operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between | 


Carrollton, Carroll County, Ky., and a point directly across the 
river in Switzerland Couuty, Ind.; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande River ; 

H. R. 16800. An act making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16973. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes ; 


rH. R. 14925. An act authorizing the sale of the new subtreas 
ury building and site in San Francisco, Calif. ; 

H. R. 15129. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Indiana Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind. ; i 

II. R. 15906. An act to authorize the purchase of land for an 
addition to the United States Indian school farm near Phoenix, 
Ariz. ; 

H. R. 16185. An act granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston: 

Hi. R. 16212. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Chevenne River Reservation, S. Dak.; 

Hi. R. 16442. An act for the relief of Ira E. King: 

H. R. 17248. An act to authorize appropriations for construe 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; 

Hi. R. 15827. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An 
act authorizing investigations by the Seeretary of the Interior 


| and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine the loca 


tion,.extent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the 
United States, and to conduct laboratory tests”; 

H. R. 15344. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium 


| gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and 


H. R. 17128. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, 


ting the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of 
Indiana in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said 
bridge ; 

H. R. 17264. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabush River 
at the city of Mount Carmel, Iil.; and 

H. J. Res. 332. Joint resolution to correct error in Public, No. 
526, Sixty-ninth Congress. 

On Mareh 8, 1927: 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to authorize the President 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums 
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: : : 7 main- | Sinitary Conference to be held at Lima. Peru; 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and permit- | 


to | 


to the development of commercial aeronautics, and for other 
purposes  ; 

H. J. Res. 330. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
delegates of the United States to the Bighth Pan American 


H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
the participation of the United States in the work of the eco- 
nomic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland ; 

H. R. 5082. An act for the relief of David Barker; 

Hi. R. 10510. An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, 
without good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce re- 
ceived in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others and to require them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them; 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution amending the act of May 13, 
1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” ete. ; 
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HH. R. 3791. An act to purchase a painting of the several ships 
of the United States Navy in 1891 and entitled “ Peace ” ; 
H.R 


wegiun Sailing vessel Derwent; 


H.R. 8852. An act for the relief of Thomas Maley; 

H.R. 12797. An act to authorize the sale of the Buckeye 
Target Range, Ariz. ; 

H.R. 15131. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 


io modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of 
certain claims in favor of the United States; 
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H. R. 15602. An act to amend the last paragraph of an act | 


entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians 
to the Court of Claims, with the right oi appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; 

Hi. R. 16703. An act authorizing the President to appoint 
Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a 
rear admiral on the retired jist of the Navy; 

H. J. Res, 324. Joint resolution authorizing the use of a por- 
tion of that part of the United States National Cemetery Res- 


ervation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery 
wall, for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital ; 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution amending the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the | 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1924; 

H. R.54. An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the | 


White House and the State, War, and Navy Building; 

H. R. 1840. An act for the relief of Edward A. Grimes; 

H. R.9211. An act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R.10238. An act for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoffman; 

H. R. 10729. An act to create a bureau of customs and a 
bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury ; 

Hf. R.14718. An act for the promotion and retirement 
William H. Santelmann, leader of the United States 
Band; 

Hi. R. 15181. An act for the relief of 8S. K. Truby; 

Il. R. 15541. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
between the United States and the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 16224. An act for the relief of the DeWitt County 
National Bank, of Clinton, Ill; 

H. R. 16311. An act for the relief of the First National Bank, 
Savanna, IIL: 

LH. R. 16886. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted service certificates ; 

H. R. 16952. An act to ratify and confirm act No. 3248 of 
the Philippine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925; 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of 
the Alaska Railroad ; 

H.J. Res. 272. Joint resolution providing for the return of 


wla. 


of 
Marine 


funds belonging to World War National Guard organizations | 


that are not reconstituted ; 

Hi. J. 352. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
the participation of the United States in the work of a prepara- 
tory commission to consider questions of reduction and limita- 


Res. 


tion of armaments; 
Hi. R. 531. An act for the relief of John A. Bingham; 
H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota; 
H. R. 780. An act for the relief of J. S. Corbett; 
H.R. 1595. An act for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; 
H. R.1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing; 
Il. R. 2329. An act for the relief of John A. Olson; 
H. R. 2589. An act for the relief of Archie O. Sprague; 
Il. R. 2718. An act for the relief of M. F. Snider; 
H. R. 2722. An act te reimburse James J. Burns, jr., for 


damages to touring car by Government-owned motor truck: 

H. R. 8253. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Garnet 
Hulings, United States Navy; 

if. R. 3295. An act for the relief of Sherman P. Browning: 

H. R. 4258. An act to credit the accounts of James Hawkins, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor; 


Hi. R. 4861. An act for the relief of the McHan Undertaking 
Co.: 

H. R. 5069. An act for the relief of Alice Barnes; 

H. R. 5089. An act for the relief of Christine Mygatt ; 

Hf. KR. 5787. An act for the relief of J. C. Herbert; 

H. R.5950. An act for the relief of William J. Donaldson; 

H. R. GO57. An act for the relief of George Boiko & Co. (Inc.); 

H. R. 6246. An act to establish a national military park at 


the battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 
Hi. R. GOS84. An act for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt; 
H. R. 6588. An act for the relief of Franklin Mott Gunther; 








| 


| Tool 
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H.R. 7081. An act to authorize relmbursement of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands for maintaining alien crews 


7973. An act to provide American registry for the Nor- | prior to April 6, 1917; 


H. R. 
a 
-R. 
a 


7703. 
8278. 
8477. 
89382 
. R. 9063. 
. R. 9150. 

Works; 

H. R. 9173. An 
the index to the 


An 
An 
An 
An 
An 
AnD 


act for the relief of James F. McCarthy; 

act for the relief of A. B. Cameron; 

act’ for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer; 

act for the relief of William F. Redding; 

act for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou; 
act for the relief of the Niagara Machine & 


act providing for the revision and printing of 
Federal Statutes ; 

H. R. 9427. An act for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins; 

H. R. 9804. An act for the relief of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
of Seattle, Wash.; 

H. R. 10035. An act for the relief of Albert H. Hosley; 

H. R.10178. An act to confer authority on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow 
against the United States: 

H. R. 10422. An act for the relief of William J. O’Brien; 

H. R. 10456. An act for the payment of claims for pay, per- 
sonal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident to 
the operation of the Army; 

H. R. 10496. An act for the relief of John A. Thornton; 

H. R. 10976. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allot- 
ment,” approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other 
purposes ; 

Hi. R. 11852. 
Tillery ; 

H. R. 12334. 

H. R. 12388. 

H. R. 12404. 

IH. R. 12623. 
Squantum; 

H. R. 12625. 

H. R. 13148. 
of Commerce 
officer ; 

H. R. 13477. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 14071. An act for the relief of Garfield Hankins; 

H. R. 15252. An act to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, Philippine Islands, for rental of houses oc- 
cupied by the United States Army during the years 1900 to 
1903 ; 

H. R. 15253. An act for the relief of certain officers 
former officers of the Army of the United States; 

H. R. 15305. An act for the relief of Ben Wagner; 

H. R. 15668. An act authorizing negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 16058. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
Army of the United States; 

H. R. 16182. An act for the relief of William H. Lindsay; 

H. R. 16207. An act to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water 
supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahle- 
quah, Cherokee County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 16287. An act for the irrigation of additional 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho; 

H. R. 16889. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. etc. ; 

H. R. 16551. An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
respect of certain roads and bridges; 

H. R. 16744. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Pall Indians: 

H. R. 17063. An act for the relief of C. G. Duganne and A, N. 
Ross ; 

H. R. 17108. An act giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. 
(Ine.) ; 

H. R.17111. An act to authorize an appropriation to rehabili- 
tate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey; 

H.R. 17138. An act authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station ; 

H. R. 17230. An act for the relief of Olof Nelson; 

H.R. 1133. Au act for the relief of John G. Pauley; 


An act for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. 
An 
An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock ; 
act for the relief of K. I. Ward; 

act for the relief of Shadyside Bank; : 
act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 


An act for the relief of the owner of scow 65H; 
An act for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber 
and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing 


and 


lands 
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1690. An act for the relief of Thomas P. McSherry; 
H. R. 5275. An act for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin; 
H. R. 6097. An act to accept the cession by the State of 

Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within 

the Hot Springs National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6148. An act to correct the military record of William 
J. Bodiford ; 

H. R. 6422. An act to correct the military record of George 
W. Kelly; ; 

H. R. 6847. An act to correct the military record of Thornton 
Jackson ; 

H. R. 10612. An act to withdraw certain public lands from 
settlement and entry ; 

H. R. 11396. An act for the relief of Lawrence F. Nelson; 

H. R. 11487. An act granting a right of way to the county of 
Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for high- 
way purposes ; 

H. R. 11929. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to Sylvester Troth Smith, Horace Smith, Robert Hill 
Smith, Mary Smith De Jean, Mary Ellen Smith, and W. C. 
Scott, in possession under mesne conveyances from Leroy 
Stafford, section 48, township 1 south, range 2 east, and section 
38, township 1 north, range 2 east, Louisiana meridian, Rapides 
Parish, La. ; 

H. R. 12532. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 13050. An act releasing and granting to the State of 
Utah and the University of Utah any and all reversionary rights 
of the United States in and to the grounds now occupied as a 
campus by the University of Utah; ° 

H. R. 13212. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 15624. An act for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin ; 

H. R. 15650. An act to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
“An act extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
of way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409). 

H. R. 16017. An act granting public lands to the city of 
Golden, Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and 
domestic purposes ; 

H. R. 16336. An act for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Franklin E. Neeley; 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “ An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 
18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution 
of tribal funds, and for other purposes’”’; and 

H. R. 16957. An act granting patent to O. IE. Moore. 

On March 4, 1927: 

H. R. 9640. An act to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo.; 

H. R. 15826. An act 
tional Forest, Wash. ; 

H. R. 10467. An act authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., to 
purchase certain publie lands; 


to add certain lands to the Coville Na- 


H. R. 8739. An act for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of | 
Boston, Mass, ; 
H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 


tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war and other wars; 


H. R. 10504. An act to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 





by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced | 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. ; | 


and 

H. R. 12563. An act 

Fred 8S. Gichner. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. There will be no addresses by unanimous 
consent. I asked for two minutes in which to bid the House 
good-bye, and was denied. 

Mr. CONNERY. I did not object to the gentleman’s request; 
I did not object. 


for the relief of Walter B. Avery and 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- | 
ject——- 

Mr. 3LACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute in order to make an an- 


nouncement to the House. 








| of 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- | 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should like to suggest to the gentlemen 
present that immediately after 12 o'clock and the adjournment 
of the House the Navy Band will come in and a very distin- 
guished gentleman on the right-hand side of the House will be 
requested to sing some of our popular songs, and he will be 
accompanied at the piano by a very distinguished lady from this 
side of the House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas to proceed for two minutes? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
ject—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. M>-. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York rose. 

The “PEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 
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right to ob- 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHer] be 


allowed two minutes in which to address the House, and that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] be allowed 
two minutes. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. MURPHY. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas be allowed to address the House 
for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
[Applause. ] 


Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


AN ESTIMATE OF CONGRESS 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, T 
do not know that anyone ever went out of the House in as good 
humor toward the House, and I know no one ever went out in 
better humor toward the House than I am going out to-day. 
I have had eight vears with the best club of men called together 
in America or any other country. [Applause.] 

I just want to assure you of one thing: That there will never 
come a time in my life—because I am not going to have any 
other legislative experience, so my mind is ma‘le up—but what 
the House of Representatives of the American Congress will 
have one defender in private life. [Applause.| I do hot think 
there is another parliamentary body in the world where a man 
has the chance he has in the House of Representatives. Just 


| so sure as water will rise to its level, just so sure will any man 


who is elected to the American Congress rise to his level. 
There is a disposition here not to take and boost a man along, 
but there is a disposition here to help you along and go along 
with you, and there is no man in the American Congress who 
can truthfully say that in the last eight years his colleagues 
have kept him from having a fair chance. [Applause.] There 
is no club or body of men where a man is afforded the chance 
he has here. 

It has been a pleasure for me to have the personal friendship 
of the Members of Congress and of the leaders of the House, 
and when I say that I do not confine it to my side. I think the 
leadership in the House of Representatives to-day, at the close 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, of both the majority and the 
minority, is the greatest leadership in any lawmaking body in 
the world. [Applause.| While I shall go out of Congress just 
as ardent a partisan as I came in, I go out with the highest 
personal regard for the minverity, the same as I have for the 
majority. 

I want to say now that unless there are some reforms in the 
United States in other bodies [laughter] the House of Repre- 
sentatives will continue, as it has for the last four years, to be 
known by the people of the United States as the only hope. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

I desire to express to you my heartfelt appreciation of the 
association with all of you, and I cordially invite any of you 
that ever get out of public life long enough to make a trip to 
Kansas to come and see me, and I bid you all goodbye. [Ap- 
plause. | 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR VETERANS’ 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Honse, 
I merely wish to take these two minutes in the closing minutes 
of the Congress to answer my distinguished from 
Massachusetts [Mr, Luce]. 


LEGISLATION 


to the request of the 


colleague 
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I told the American Legion composed of Republicans and 
Democrats at the State convention of the American Legion in 
Massuchuseitts last summer that the whole responsibility for 
$30,000,000 being eut off of a $39,000,000 veterans’ program for 
the disabled service men of the United States was due to the 
Republican leaders in the House of Representatives [applause] ; 
and I dare the chairman of my committee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [|Mr. Luce], or any member of the Veterans’ 
Committee to deny that we were given our orders to cut 
&30,000,000 off of that $39,000,000 bill or it would never see the 
floor of the Hlouse of Representatives, and I am waiting for an 
answer from either the chairman of my committee or the 

entleman from Messachusetts [Mr. Luce]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce| charged the Democratic Party with being responsible 
for this veterans’ legislation not going through. Just which 
party is responsible, if either, in this House or in the Congress? 

Mr. CONNERY. We know that the Republican leaders in 
this House and the Republican Party of this House are re- 
sponsible not only for the veterans getting cut $30,000,000 on the 
disabled veterans’ proposition, which was recommended by 
General Hines and by every veterans’ organization of the 
United States, but we know also that in four years we have 
never had one bill for the disabled veterans of the United States 
brought in on the floor of this House except under a suspension 
of the rules, and this has all been under the Republican admin- 


istration. [Applause,] 
THE WORK OF CONGRESS 
Mr. TILSON Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think it a most inappropriate 
time for the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ConNERy], 
within seven minutes of the close of the session, to make a 
hitterly partisan speech, involving charges and recriminations, 
when there is no opportunity for anyone to present the facts. 
| Applause.]| In the two precious minutes remaining to me I 
wish to utter a few personal words of quite a different char- 
acter, ari then, under the leave already granted, extend in the 
Kecorp the remarks I had intended to make had there been 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-ninth Congress is about to pass into 
history. Before it passes, I wish first to thank personally all 
the Members of the House for their uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness to me during the past two years. To my colleagues on my 
own side of the House are due my thanks not only for their 
personal courtesy and kindness but also for their willingness 
to bear their share of the responsibility that always attaches 
to the party in power. [Applause.] This is not a one-man 
job, and no man could do it satisfactorily alone. By team- 
work much has been and can be achieved. My thanks are also 
due to my colleagues on the minority side for their considerate 
self-restraint in refraining from placing obstacles in the way 
and, in fact, for the cordial good will they have always mani- 
fested toward me. The distinguished minority -eader, the gen- 
theman from Tennessee |Mr. Garretr], has, in my judgment, 
correctly interpreted the sentiment of his side of the House in 
giving me the most helpful cooperation for the orderly dispatch 
of the business of this House in all things of a nonpartisan 
character. [Applause.] It was evident that the filibustering 
episode of last evening was a partisan affair. 

Kew have come and gone leaving a record of 
better performance for things worth while being done. In the 
election of 1924, at which the present Congress was chosen, the 
outstanding uestions before the public were tax reduction, con- 
tinued economy in the administration of public affairs, and an 
emphatic opposition to radical proposals of changes in our Gov- 
ernment. There can be no doubt that the large vote for Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the substantial Republican majority in the 
Congress then elected were the direct outcome of the considera- 
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tion of these questions by the people and the resulting -action 
of the voters 
Weeks before this Congress first convened the members of 


the Committee on Ways and Means met informally and by the 
first Monday in December, 1925, were ready to report a tax 
reduction bill so satisfactory that, in the light of the preceding 
elec even our Democratic friends found themselves willing 
to join with us in its passage. The bill became a law the 
early part of 1926, and in its operation has fully justified all 
the good things predicted of it, thereby scoring a record of 
general approval rarely accorded to any legislation. 


tion, 
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Only once in a while is it possible and practicable to reduce 
taxes, but the urze and insistence for increases in the expendi- 
ture of public moneys are never slackened. It is therefore 
necessary to guard incessantly against assaults upon the Trenas- 
ury; and this is far more difficult work than reducing taxes. 
During the two sessions of this Congress the great supply bills 
have been most carefully considered—first by the great Appro- 
priations Committee, and then by the House itself. The great 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. MAappENn] 
always calls his committee together weeks ahead of the con- 
vening of Congress in order to prepare the great supply bills. 
Cooperating loyally with the Budget, though sometimes re- 
ducing and sometimes exceeding its recommendations, on the 
whole, the Appropriations Committee and the House have gone 
below rather than above its estimates. 

Of even greater importance than tax reduction or its corol- 
lary care in making expenditures is the restraint upon unnec- 
essary authorizations that has been exercised during the two 
sessions of this Congress. Great has been the pressure for 
legislation involving the ultimate expenditure of untold mil- 
lions. Many of the proposals have been of the most attractive 
character, such as would have pleased the hearts of all to 
comply with. but which would have made in the aggregate 
not only a deficit in the Treasury but would have necessitated 
the immediate imposition of new taxes. Ali of these insistent 
demands have been carefully studied, and such as have 
appeared wise or necessary have been acceded to, but by far 
the greater part of them die either in committee or on the 
ealendar as this Congress expires. 

No Congress should be judged by the quantity of legislation 
it produces. As a rule there is too much rather than too little 
legislation. It would be a much safer criterion to judge the 
work of a Congress by the number of bills dying at the end of 
the Congress than by the number of laws enacted. With the 
exception of private bills and bridge bills, the present Congress 
has not added unduly to the mass of statutory laws. 

The very considerable number of private bills considered and 
passed is the result of a determined effort to give just claims 
for relief against the Government, many of them long delayed, 
a fair chance to be considered, while the large number of bridge 
bills is the direct result of the remarkable activity in road 
building throughout the country. Aside from these two special 
types of legislation and the annual appropriation bills the 
output of laws during the Congress just closing has been some- 
what small, but much of that which has been enacted is of an 
important character. 

The 1926 revision of the revenue laws has been referred to. 
It was the outstanding feature of the first session of the Con- 
gress. The foreign-debt-funding agreements with most of our 
European debtors also featured the first session. Again in 
1926, prior to the convening of the second session, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means met, and this time worked out a 
plan for the payment of the claims of our citizens against 
former alien enemies and the return of the property belonging 
to former alien enemies, which was satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, thus laying the foundation for the solution of a diffi- 
eult and troublesome problem that has remained unsettled 
since the World War. It is cause for deep and genuine regret 
that in another body matters of comparatively trifling im- 
portance have been permitted to stand in the way of putting 
this satisfactory plan into immediate operation 

During the last four years a persistent effort has been made 
to amend the national banking laws so as to liberalize restric- 
tions upon national banks and place them more nearly on a 
parity with State banks and at the same time to extend the 
charter of the Federal reserve system before the existence of 
that institution should be imperiled. The national banks are 
the backbone and mainstay of the Federal reserve system, so 
that their continuance in the system is a matter of very great 
importance. After a considerable controversy, chiefly con- 
cerning branch banking, a reasonably satisfactory bill has 
finally been enacted into law. 

Prior to the opening of the Sixty-ninth Congress such rapid 
development had taken place in the field of radioactivity that 
necessity for regulatory legislation was clearly indicated. It 
soon became apparent that with only a limited number of 
available wave lengths and the rapidly increasing number of 
broadcasting stations throughout the country the air would 
soon be overcrowded, and such was the result. Some kind of 
regulation was absolutely imperative. A difference of opinion 
between the House and Senate as to the machinery to be set 
up for applying regulation delayed the final enactment of the 
legislation, but it is now a law and the board to administer 
the law has been named. 

The farm-relief problem, concerning which so much has been 
said during both sessions of this Congress, remains unsolved. 
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That it has not been solved is due to no lack of earnest effort, 
as it has had the attention of both branches of Congress during 
a considerable portion of the time of both sessions. It is prob- 
ably the only fair statement to make that the inherent diffi- 
culty of the problem itself is responsible for the failure thus 
far to solve it. However, this has not been a controversy 
between the two political parties in Congress, both parties 
being almost evenly divided in the attempt to pass a bill in 
both sessions. 

I shall not attempt to summarize or even enumerate the 
many other bills attracting less public attention, but still of 
very great importance, that have been considered and passed 
during this Congress. They include a considerable number 
and rather a wide range of subjects, such as amendatory legis- 
lation for veterans, including pensions and additional hospital 
facilities, improvement of rivers and harbors, a businesslike 
public buildings program, needed legislation for the District of 
Columbia, and many other matters incidental to the needs and 
requirements of a great and growing country. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen], chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, in his fiscal statement has 
gone more at length into details as to the state of the revenues 
and public expenditures. It will suffice for this brief summary 
to say that the tariff law enacted in 1922 continues to serve 
most satisfactorily the purpose for which it was enacted, by 
protecting, in most cases adequately, American labor and in- 
dustry and at the same time bringing into the Public Treasury 
the unprecedented sum of about six hundred millions a year. 

The revenue act placed on the statute books in the first 
session of the present Congress continues to demonstrate what 
Secretary Mellon and those who agreed with him in connection 
with the controversy over the revision of 1924 claimed, that 
a lower tax rate, if reasonable, will raise more revenue than 
an unreasonably higher rate. Therefore, we have the satis- 
faction of seeing a surplus instead of a deficit in our revenues 
and may begin to entertain the hope that with constant and 
persistent care in authorizing drafts upon the Treasury we 
may soon look forward to another moderate reduction of taxes. 
Meanwhile, public expenditures are being held down about 
$2,000,000,000 annually below what they were in 1920, the 
public debt grows gradually less—from about $24,000,000,000 
in 1921, and $20,000,000,000 in 1925, to about $19,000,000,000 
in 1927—and the annual interest burden year by year grows 
lighter, from almost exactly $1,000,000,000 in 1921, and about 
$840,000,000 in 1925, to about $785,000,000 in 1927. 

No Member of the Sixty-ninth Congress need fear a com- 
parison of the record made by it with that of any Congress 
in our history. There has been no war or any other creat 
untoward event during the period of the Congress, but peace 
no less than war has its problems great and small. We are 
now, and shall be for years yet to come, wrestling with the 
problems directly and indirectly growing out of the great 
war. Those confronting us during this Congress have been 
squarely faced, and for the most part successfully dealt with. 
We submit with confidence the results of our labors to the 
unprejudiced judgment of our several constituencies and of 
our fellow citizens in all parts of the country. [Applause.] 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
{[Mr. Pov] be good enough to take the chair? [Applause.] 

Mr. POU took the chair. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
lution which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pov). The gentleman from 
Tennessee offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this House are presented to the Hon. 
NicHoLtas LONGworTH, Speaker of the House of Representatives, for 
the able, impartial, and dignified manner in which he has presided over 
its deliberations and performed the arduous and important duties of 
the Chair during the present term of Congress. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
represents the deliberate feeling of all the Members of the 
House without reference to partisan alliance. We feel there is 
a great man in a great place, who has done great things in a 
great way. [Applause; the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair 

The SPEAKER. My colleagues, I am deeply affected by 
this evidence of your regard and esteem. So much so that I 
have entirely forgotten, as I must confess, what I had in- 
tended to say in formal language. [Laughter and applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the reso- 
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As my distinguished friend, the leader of the Democracy, has 
said, the Speakership is a great office—the greatest legislative 
office in the world. 

I think a man could have either the best time of his life or 
the worst time of his life while serving as Speaker of this 
House. [Laughter and applause.] It has been my good fortune 
to be in the first category. I have had the best time of my life, 
but it has been only because I have had the cooperation and 
good will of all of you, 

Even beyond the respect I have for the dignity and responsi- 
bility of this position, my appreciation of its honor has come 
to me more from the assurance of the confidence and esteem 
that you have vouchsafed to me than from the office itself. I 
can truthfully say, and I doubt whether any former Speaker 
could say more, that from the day I was sworn in until this 
hour, no word that has passed between any Member of this 
House and myself has been in the slightest degree unfriendly. 
[Applause.] I feel that everyone of you is my personal friend 
and well wisher, just as I am yours. [Applause.] 

We are about to adjourn this session of Congress, which, in 
legislative efficiency, in bringing to legislative fruition the de- 
sires and the hopes and the aspirations of the people, will 
match favorably with that of any Congress in the history of 
the United States. [Applause.] We have shown, and it is 
particularly evident at this moment, that in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a majority can at all times carry out the will of 
the people of the United States and that a minority can at no 
time thwart it. 

To sum up all, I could say no better say in formal language: 
I thank you, everyone of you, for your help and cooperation 
during the sessions of this Congress. 

The hour of 12 o'clock having arrived, under the mandate of 
the Constitution, I declare the House of Representatives of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress adjourned without day. [Applause.] 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 
Accordingly, at 12 o’clock noon, the House adjourned sine die. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1050. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

1051. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Acting Chief of Engineers on preliminary examina- 
tion of Harlem River, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1052. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Acting Chief of Engineers on preliminary ex- 
amination of York River, Va., and thence up the Pamunkey 
River to a point near and above West Point, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1053. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Acting Chief of Engineers on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Oconee River, Ga., Ocmulgee River, 
Ga., and the Altamaha River system, with a view to improve- 
ment for navigation in cooperation with local interests; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1054. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Acting Chief of Engineers on preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Belhaven Harbor, Belhaven, N. C. (H. Doe. 
No. 778) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration. 

1055. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Cashie River, N. C., below Windsor (H. Doe. No. 
779) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12566. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to convey a certain 
portion of the military reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif., for street purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2310). Referred to the Committee of-the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KOPP: Committee on Labor. H. R. 17069. A bill to 
require contractors and subcontractors engaged on public works 
of the United States to comply with State laws relating to 
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hours of labor and wages of employees on State public works ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2311). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 17100. 
A bill for the relief of Jennie Carroll, Mabel H. Lazear, Emily 
Lawrence Reed, and John R. Kissinger; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2312). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
TIouse. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17407) to 
provide for the reduction of immigration quotas; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Texas, 
indorsing Senate bill 4746; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, requesting Congress to abolish the 
Federal estate tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, requesting Congress to abolish the 
Federal estate tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial of the 
State Legislature of the State of Rhode Island, requesting 
Congress to abolish the Federal estate tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, requesting Congress to abolish the 
Federal estate tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

$v Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 17408) granting a pension 
to Annie W. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 17409) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret J. McQuary; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17410) granting an 
increase of pension to EK. Jeannette Redding; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 17411) for the relief of the 
Rochester Country Club, Rochester, Ind.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD; A bill (H. R. 17412) granting a pension 
to Cornelia Worker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 17413) granting a pension 
to Alonzo P. Lowry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17414) granting 
a pension to Burton Homer Barger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 17415) granting a pension to Cora Dell 
Barger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7583. Petition of voting citizens of the United States, beliey- 
ing that all Members of Congress should be native born, respect- 
fully urge your passage of the Wilson bill, amending the Con- 
stitution in that respect; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7584. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of 14 citizens of Gran- 
ville, N. Dak., urging the enactment of legislation to increase 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7585. Also, petition of 24 citizens of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
urging that legislation be enacted increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7586. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the Lexington 
Post of the American Legion, urging change in the present 
immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 
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7587. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Santa 
Monica Bay (Calif.) Womens’ Club executive board, unani- 
mously urging immediate passage of House bill 4548 for retire- 
ment of disabled emergency officers of World War to correct 
unjust discrimination; to the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation. 

7588. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts depart- 
ment, the American Legion, Dennis H. Haverty, department 
adjutant, statehouse, Boston, Mass., urging passage of bill for 
retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World War; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7589. Also, petition of New England Photoengravers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, requesting immediate passage of bill providing for 
revision of postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. . 

7590. By Mr. GARBER: Letter from Kinnear & Falconer, so- 
licitors and notaries public at Stonehaven, Scotland, on behalf 
of the people of their country who are holders of defaulted 
obligations of the Southern States of the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

7591. Also, letter urging the enactment of House bill 359, to 
provide for the abolishment of the Personnel Classification 
Board, and for House Joint Resolution 321, to create a con- 
gressional commission to study the Federal retirement system, 
from Luther C. Steward, president of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7592. By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petition of citizens 
of Tipton County, Tenn., urging Civil War pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7593. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition submitted by Mr. J. A. 
Jones, Bloomfield, Knox County, Nebr., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 10311 or any other bill making the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath compulsory under civil penalty; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7594. Also, petition submitted by Rev. J. D. Johnson and 16 
others of Norfolk, Madison County, Nebr., protesting against 
the passage of House bill 10311 or any other bill making the 
observance of the Sabbath compulsory under civil penalty; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7595. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of J. I. Hankins, 
John P. Coltman, and numerous others, of Birmingham, Ala., 
in behalf of more liberal pensions ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7596. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth dis- 
trict of Michigan, protesting against the passage of the so-called 
compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

7597. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of the citi- 
zens of Winlock, Wash., in opposition to Sunday legislation; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

7598. By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Chapter of the Conference on Immigration Policy, 
urging amendment of immigration law to admit wives and un- 
married children of declarants legally entering the country prior 
to June 80, 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, 

7599. By Mr. MAGRADY: Memorial of house of representa- 
tives, State of Pennsylvania, petitioning the present Congress 
of the United States to repeal immediately the Federal estate- 
tax provisions of the revenue law effective the 26th day of 
February, 1926, and vacate this field of taxation in time of 
peace; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7600. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Charles A. Patterson, 
Mrs. Gardner, Roy Harris, and members of the O. P. Morton 
Post, No. 53, numbering nearly 200 persons, urging legislation 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7601. Also, petition of Sarah EB. Coats, Warden Coffman, Mary 
C. Gilbreth, and 65 other residents of Jasper County, Mo., urging 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7602. Also, petition of C, A. Stauffer, B. C. Schrader, R. A. 
Pierce, and 115 other citizens of Newton County, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of class legislation ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

7603. Also, petition of Bert Webb, R. R. Carter, John King, 
D. C. Houser, and 60 other residents of Jasper, Mo., urging that 
legislation to bring relief to veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War be enacted; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. , 

7604. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
in favor of House bill 10311, the Lankford Sunday rest bill for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7605. By Mr, O°CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, St. Louis, Mo., expressing its ap- 
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preciation for the valuable work of Congressman Newton of 
emg during his congressional service: to the Committee on 
ules, 

7606. Also, petition of Lexington Post, No. 108, American 
Legion, New York City, favoring amendment to the immigra- 
tion laws ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7607. Also, petition of the New York Patent Law Associa- 
tion, opposing the passage of Senate bill 4927; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. ’ 

7608. By Mr. PORTER: Petition of certain citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., opposing the passage of compulsory Sunday cbserv- 
ance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7609. By Mr. PRATT: Petitions of 56 citizens of Columbia 
County, N. Y., urging amendment to the Constitution by which 
none but natural-born citizens of the United States would be 
eligible for election to the Congress of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7610. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by citizens of Emmett, 
Idaho, protesting against the bill (H. R. 10311) enforcing the 
observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7611. Also, petition signed by 21 citizens of Buhl, Idaho, pro- 
testing against the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance 
legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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7612. By Mr. STALKER: Petition signed by sundry citizens 
of Corning, Steuben County, N. Y., urging the enactment of a 
Civil War pension bill at this session of Congress, for a further 
increase in pension for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7613. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Osceola, 
Iowa, relating to legislation in favor of veterans of the Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

7614. Also, petition of citizens of Moulton, Appanoose County, 
Iowa, urging that all pending controversies with Mexico be 
arbitrated ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7615. By Mr. WURZBACH: Petition of Rev. H. McCrane, 
Rev. R. E. Brown, A. Philips, and other residents of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., favoring the passage of bills providing increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7616. Letter from James E. Smith, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, expressing its appreciation for the valuable 
work of Congressman CLEVELAND A. Newton during his con- 
gressional service, and Members of both House and Senate who 
have generously given their assistance in the past by favor- 
ing and supporting meritorious waterway legislation; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 





